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Congressional Record. 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 
FIRST SESSION. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, S¢ pte mhe? 13. 1919. 


‘The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. William Couden, late chaplain. of the Second Division, 
\inerican forces in Germany, offered the following prayer: 

Dear Lord, we thank Thee for Thy accessibility and for the 
privilege of prayer. We are creatures “bound by gold chains 
to the feet of God.” Thou hast made us to cofmmune with Thee ; 
und the chief joy as well as the deepest mystery of our lives is, 
hat if we draw nigh to Thee Thou wilt draw nigh to us. 

\t the close of another week we pray that Thou wilt keep us 
ealthfully mindful of the great realities that touch us all: 

responsibility in this life; the certainty of death; the 

hangelessness of the record of a finished life, wherein lies our 
idgment; the horrible results of sin; and the eternal hope and 
ory of Thy love for every soul, revealed to us in Jesus Christ. 
with us till we meet again. If temptation assail anyone 
help him to conquer it. If sorrow come to any, help him to 
ear it. If opportunity for good open before any, help him to 

cept it. If death overtake any, raise him to Thy bosom with 
in forgiven and grace triumphant through faith in our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday wis 
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Pith RECORD. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I desire to correct the record 
H257 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of September 11, 
Page 187 of the stenographer’s typewritten transcript from 

notes of the proceedings of debate of that day shows that the 
folowing language was used by the gentleman from 
\fr. Winco] on the floor of the House, to wilt 

The SPEAKER Does the gentleman 
KECORD ? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; 


requently I have conceded 
h was afterwards defeated 


nace 


G19 


rise to correct the 
Lam giving the language now: 


points of order against an amendme! 


the proper page of the REcokp mentioned by me—5257— 
ese words do not appear, but were stricken out by the gentle- 
an from Arkansas [Mr. Wince] before the record reached the 
rinter. Also on page 

Che SPEAKER. The Chair does not 

he Recorp. 
BLANTON, Lam asking that the Recorp be corrected, 
WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
rnotleman make his statement. 

rhe SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mir. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 

much time does the gentleman desire? 
ir. BLANTON, Just about three minutes. 


4) 


is a correction 


think that 


Lo object 


. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nan be permitted to proceed for three minutes. 
rhe SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
there was no objection. 
BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to this 


age not appearing in the printed Recorp, but under the 
nvoked by the gentleman from Arkansas |[Mr. Winco] at 
ime the language was used, I think that before striking 
by him of a whole sentence 


’ been granted. I have no objection to the House granting 


sent, or if the sentence as written down in typewriting | 


stenographer does not convey the meaning that the gen- 
nh wanted to convey I have no objection to his changing 


' 


Arkansas | 


As to this change made by the gentleman, I have no objectior 


to it; but in view of the fact that it changed the entir 
meaning of the sentence, I think the gentleman should hav: 
obtained permission, at least, from the House to make 


change. 

There are numerous other changes made in ihe record by tlh 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wineo}, on pages 186, 187, 188, 
1S9, 191, and 192 of the typewritten transcript of the stenogra 
pher’s notes, but inasmuch as they are all changes in phraseolog 


and in grammatical construction [ have no objection to thet 
at all. £ have no objection to his having left this entire sen- 
tence out, Which I mentioned, on page 187 of the stenographi 


notes, but under the rule invoked I think the gentleman should 


have had the consent of the House. I am willing to he on 
to grant unanimous consent to him if it is necessary For the 
purpose of keeping the record straight I merely desire to 

the attention of the House to this transaction. 

‘The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it is mecess 
to have the consent of the House. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
ceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, it is not altogether pleasant 1 
have to notice the statement to which the House has just lis 
tened. Out of regard for orderly procedure, and out of re 
spect for the House in not taking up its time on immateria! 
matters, I shall not undertake to speak my frank opinion of 


the proceeding. I have not had the opportunity to have thi 
notes of my own remarks. The gentleman had them all da 
vesterday. lt understand that yesterday he was Sitting ove) 
here all day long with the notes of my remarks writing, writing 
Writing, and some gentleman told me that the gentleman from 


‘Texas |Mr. BLANTON] contended that I had made changes in 
the reeord. After the House adjourned yesterday he wa 
talking to the Speaker. I approached the Speaker and states 
to him, “1 understand, Mr, Speaker, that the gentleman froi 
Texas complains of some changes that I have made. | a 
| willing to have him point out now what changes he claims—hes 
} has the notes of my remarks—and leave the matter to 11 
| Speaker, and if the Speaker says that I have made  singl 
material change L for one will abide by the decision of 
Speaker.” ‘he gentleman declined to do it. I reached an 
got the transcript of my remarks, and—I will not say child 
ishly, but the gentleman appealed to the Speaker, claimins 
that having sent to the Printing Office and obtained them | 
was entitled to the transcript of the stenographie notes of 
own speech. On reflection I thought that was right, and the 
Speaker said he would let him keep them. I then challenge 
the gentleman to point out, in the presence of certain Member 
of the House, wherein I violated the rule. The genile 
eould not do it. Here are the facts. The correction 

ealls attention to, if you notice the reading of it, was 

ment of less than one line, and on its face it showed 
stenographer, in the haste, did hot get all the statement 

What was the statement? The House will remember 1 

day I said I had no desire but to protect the rules, and 

|} illustration I said that a day or two before that I had 
| that a point of order was not well taken against an amendme 


the consent of the House should | 


| notes I struck out that little statement left 


to convey the meaning he intended, but to strike the | 


ntence ont, under the rule invoked by him, should not 
he without first obtaining the consent of the House. 


SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman has that 
BLANTON. On the same page the word “fact” was 
eh out and the word “ offense” inserted in lien thereof. 


which I had opposed and which was defeated. Well ; 
nographer did not get all of that statement. It is immate 
personally to me, and I should not have referred toit. Soinst 
of correcting it or going to the stenographer a1 gett 
suspended in tl 


which was an immaterial thing. It was 1 
not insert anything that was insulting to any Member, 


SHecrc 


centleman did the other day. When I struck that 

' record I obeyed the rule which said you might strike « 
thing that was obviously an error or to correct the 

But the gentleman complains of another interlineation; 
yet, gentlemen, the interlineation I made was mad 
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spirit of fairness to the gentleman, because where the stenog- 
rapher was quoting ine in quoting either I overlooked it or the 


stenographer failed to get the completed statement of his de- 
fense, and that was that he contended that the Recorp showed 
that the objectionable remarks of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


vahin |Mr. Dewar] were still left in the Recorp, The stenog- 
rapher's notes did not show the complete statement, and out of 


fairness to the gentleman | interlined the full contention, so that 
he who reads the Recorp could get the full contention of the 
gentleman. [Applause.{| Is that dishonorable? Is that worthy 


of taking up the time of this House in trying to make it ap- 
pear what? Gentleme h,. vou understand why the gentleman 


brings it up. He wants to try te contend that somebody else 


amends the record, 


Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WINGO. I will. 
Mr. RUCKER. I was present on that occasion when the gen- 


tleman made that statement, and I have a very distinct recollec- 
tion that the gentleman said in his speech what he has stated 
here, 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. Another objection—and the change 
was not made by me; it was corrected by the stenographer, 
stating the truth; it was a change of two words, a change from 
“fact” to “offense.” The House remembers distinctly I 
charged an offense, and the stenographer made that change 
and corrected an obvious error. He spent a whole day reading 
through my remarks trying to get captious objections, and yet 
he presents it to the House this morning, and admits it is not 
objectionable. 

The Speaker rules it is not objectionable. [ do not want 
annoy the House, but I went to the gentleman yesterday, in the 
presence of the Speaker, and said: “I will leave it to the Speaker 
f the House; I do not know what you are complaining about; 


Lo 


Ol 
you have been going around talking to somebody; if you have 
objections, point them out to the Speaker and by his decision I 
will abide.” I think that was the course of an honorable man. 
The gentleman did not accept that. The gentleman kept my re- 
marks all day trying to find if there was some objection-—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask for two minutes, ane I shall 


not further bother the House. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection? [After a pause.| The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I repeat, so possibly it may soak 
into the gentleman, the rule in reference to extensions and in- 


terlineations. A gentleman has a right to correct obvious 
errors or to change phraseology so as more clearly to express a 
but he has no right to put in stuff that is disorderly 
and which is a reflection upon the membership of the House as a 
Whole or upon apy individual Member of the House; and the 
niieman, because the House—all but three Members—voted to 
mdemn falsification of the now seeks to evade 
force of that by calling attention ithe House to a 
immaterial change that the gentleman who, on the 
the Ho | attention to. I know that the only 
in of my action other duy was that some Members 
wanted me to indulge in the same kind of intemperate language 
I declined to do it; and I challenge any gentleman to show 
where [ have indulged in intemperate language, and I challenge 
any man to show where I have made a correction which is not im- 
material. Another « is where the stenographer’s notes 
stated I said the gentleman from when I was speaking of 
the “gentleman from Ghio” [Mr. Garp], and I changed the word 
“ Texas ” to the word “ Ohio.” And yet those are some of the 
‘numerous changes ” he alleges. But, gentlemen, I ask the House 
ad page 5238, bottom of column—read the limi- 
ations under which I permitted the gentleman the other day to 
extend his remarks on the promise that he made to this House 


thought, 


his record 
ol 
Cf ptLlous 
part of calles 


criticis 


ist, 


the 


and 


~orrection 


“Texas” 


1] 
t 


} 1 
oO mr Lie Second 


that he would confine his extensions to official communications, 
acts, and figures, to gi information to the House on the 
ibje which he was discussing, the Department of Labor. 


and then go and read the 8 or 10 pages of telegrams, newspaper 
and Jetters eulogistic of him, and in seme instances 
uptible references and reflections upon the colleagues of 
State of Texas, and I leave it to the House to say 


articles, 
cont 


his ow 








whether or net the gentleman has yet learned his lesson. {[Ap- 
plause. | 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

\R-RISK TNSURANCE ACT, 

Mr. SWEE' Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill CH. R. 8778) to 
amend and modify the war-risk insurance act. 

he motion was a ml! to; accordingly the House 
itsclf into the Comm f the Whole House on the sti 
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Union for the further consideration of the bill (HB. R. 8778) to 
amend and modify the war-risk insurance act, with Mr. Trison in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 8778, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8778) to amend and modify the war-risk insurance act, 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose yesterday section 
12 had been read and was under consideration and open for 
amendment. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Doart- 
NIcK] had sent to the desk an amendment, which the Clerk wil] 
now report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


» 
ws 


Mr. DOMINICK moves to amend, on page 11, line 
lowing proviso: 

“ Provided, That when any person entitled to make application for 
insurance has clearly and unequivocally expressed te an officer of the 
Army or Navy, or to any other person authorized to receive appliea 
tions for such insurance on behalf of the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance, his intention to apply for a definite amount of insurance, but 
is prevented by circumstances beyond his control from carrying out 
such intention, insurance shall be deemed to be in force in the same 
manner as if he had made valid application therefor.”’ 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, I think I ean best explain 
the intent of the amendment which I have just offered by refer- 
ring te 2 conerete case in my district. I understand, from infor- 
mation from the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, that there are 
about 150 similar eases that have arisen in the Army and Navy 
forces. In this case a young soldier was called to the company 
tent by his captain, along with other members of his company, 
in order to make application for war-risk insurance. It so hap- 
pened when the turn of this young soldier came the application 
blanks were exhausted. This was about the latter part of 
November, 1917. His captain asked him what amount of insur 
ance he wanted. He told him that he wanted $10,000. The cap- 
tain made notes and memoranda of his statements, and said 
that as soon as a sufficient supply, or, at least, an additional sup- 
ply, of blanks was received he would have an opportunity to 
complete his application. A day or so after that the organiza- 
tion to which this young soldier belonged was quarantined in 


by adding the fol- 


| another portion of the camp on account of the prevalence of a 


pneumonia epidemic in the main camp at Camp Sevier. They 
were under quarantine until Christmas Eve. 

During that time this young soldier, who was a cook in this 
company, had no opportunity to complete his application for 
$10,000 of insurance which he wanted. At the termination of 
the quarantine he was granted a short furlough in order that 
he might visit his home. He returned from the visit, and two 
days after he returned he was stricken with pneumonia, and on 
the 13th of January, 1918, he died, without ever having an oppo! 
0 complete his application. 

As the law stood at that time his mother received the benefit 
ef the automatic insurance, but under all the rules of justice. 
under all the rules of right, she should ve entitled toe what this 
young soldier wanted, namely, $10,000 of insurance, which lhe 
had been deprived of, and she has been deprived of, throug 
no fault of the soldier. I know, Mr. Chairman, and I believe 
that under practically every jurisdiction in this country any 
lawyer can take the state of facts as they oceur in this case 
and go before any court and recover that additional $5,000 in- 
surance. I velieve that these people can go into the distric! 
courts of the Wnited States, which is permitted under tlic 
original war-risk insurance act, and bring their action and re 
cover this amount. But, Mr. Chairman, is it right, is it just, to 
force people who are beneficiaries, who are clearly entitled to 
this amount, to go to the trouble and the expense of wearyilg 


| along with a case of this kind through the district courts of th: 


United States? 
Now, it might be urged by the committee that this is just 
special bill that I am urging and trying to get through under 


g 
the guise of 2 general law. I am only citing this speciilc 


instance to explain what my amendment really means and wha 


would be its effect. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. 
Mr. DOMINICK, I will. : 
Mr. BANKHEAD. What would be the gentleman's idea o 
the burden and the character of proof that would be necessary 
to substantiate the claim under his amendment? : 
Mr. DOMINICK. The burden of proof in a case of this 


Will the gentleman yield? 


| kind would, of course, be upon the beneficiary. 





The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired, ; 

- POMINICK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five 

more, and then I will conclude and will have nothing 


» to say on this matter. 
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fhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
inanimous consent that he may proceed for tive minutes more. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DOMINICK. As I say, the burden of proof in a case of 
his kind would clearly be upon the beneficiary, because it is not 
n the same class as a forfeiture would be. In the case of a 
forfeiture, as I understand the law, so far as an insurance policy 
s concerned, the defense must be set up by the insurer and 
must be set affirmatively under the decisions of my State courts. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, further in regard to this case and in 
egard to this amendment, I desire to read a letter tuat I re- 


eived from Mr. W. R. 
is at that time general counsel for the Bureau of War Risk 
insurance, It ts as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


BUREAU OF WAR RISK INSURANCE, 


Washington, May th 919. 


Mapp Lf, DOMINICK, 
Vewberru, S. C. 
My Dear Mk. DOMINIcCK: Last February, when discussing with you 


he claim made by one of your constituents on account of the insurance 
f Doc Floyd Carter, 1 stated that I would send you a draft ef a pro- 
ed amendment of section 401 of the war-risk insurance act intended 
neet the cases of hardship similar to that of Doc Floyd Carter. The 
ssure of other bus ness that could not be pestponed, together with 
known impossibility of securing congressional action se near the end 

th ession, prevented me from sending you the proposed draft. In 
of the approaching session of the Congress I am now inclosing 
herewith a tentative form of an amendatory bill, which, in my opinion, 
| relieve most of the cases of hardship arising ont of the inability 
diers to make application for insurance because of circumstances 
d their control, It is obvious that the administration of such a 
ision as that suggested would involve many difficulties in regard 
evidence to be required to establish the existence of the intention 

n deseribed, but I am of opinion that the provision could be ad- 
tered. If you desire to intreduce this or a similar bill I shall 
to secure for you trom the records of the bureau as accurate a 
ent as possible ag to the number of cases that would be affected by 
mendment and the probable cost to the Government of its adop- 
the Congress. ‘Without having specific data before me 1 weuld, 

il knowledge of the situation, state that the number of cascs 

1 would | 150 and the cost to the Federal Treasury $1,500,000 


course, understand that this proposed amendment has not re- 
the approval of the Treasury Department, and that it is sent 
olely on my own personal account. 1 may add that it is being 
red as one of the proposals for amendatory legislation to be made 


he department to the Congresa, 

If I can you further in thi 
mmand me. 
Yours very Sines 


serve matter or it ny other respect 


rely, 

WwW. RK. V VCR, General Counsel 
of Mr. Vanee, 
L50 cases in this 


N , Mr. Chairman, according to that letier 

vas then general counsel, there are about 
ne condition, cases where it is shown by competent testimony 
{| competent proof that the soldier desired a certain amount 
nsuranece which was more than the automatic insurance, and 
hich he was deprived of, and which he did not receive, and 
irouch no faunlt.of his own. In this« that lt have mentioned 
yas a vase of the application blanks giving out, and in that con- 
ection I might add, Mr. Ch: 
hing in the law that 


“iM 


rman, that I do not know of any 
requires any special form of applicatior 
he made, 


Mr. MAYS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. DOMINICK, I will be glad to do so. 
Mr. MAYS. In what way did this young soldier evidence 


is intention of taking out $10,000 of insurance? 

Mr. DOMINICK, He evidenced that intention by telling the 
aptain, When he had been informed that the application blanks 
ere exhausted, that he wanted $10,000 of insurance. The cap- 

of that company made memoranda of his statement, the 
no of insurance, the name of the beneficiary, and all those 
emoranda are on file now in the Bureau ef War Risk Insur- 

together with the captain’s affidavit and the affidavit o 
rgeant of his company. 


MAYS. Have they the affidavit nov 
Mr. DOMINICK, ‘They have the affidavit now. and also of 
| sergeant and also of the cook sergeant. 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Seuth 


a has expired, 
\LEXANDER. 


SUNUM an 


to ask 


Mr. Chairman, I would like 
a question. I ask the extension of the 
one minute to enable him to answer a question. 
I CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
nsent that the gentleman from Seuth Carolina may have 
ininute, Is there objection? 
Was no objection. 


Mr. ALEXANDER, 


the 
gentleman’s 


stiggested 


Ts this submitted in the forn 


Ur. Vanee? 
Mr. DOMINICK. Yes; in the exact form, and I have intro- 
“uced a bill to that effect, and my amendment is as incorporated 


n that bill. 
SWEET, 


nistering 


M Mr. Chairman, | 


the war-risk Insurance act it must he 
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Vanee, under date of May 6, 1919, who | 


rise to oppose this amendment... | 
done | 


Deded id 


the original act a man 


in an orderly and proper manner. Under | 
had an opportunity of applying for insurance for a period of 
120 days, and if during that period he did not apply for insur- 
ance and died or was disabled, then, under the original act and 
under this act, he would be entitled to automatic insurance. 
Now, let us see what the gentleman's contention is in regard to the 
proposed amendment. He states that the young man died during 
the period ef 120 days, and that his dependents at the presen 
time are drawing automatic insurance. What is the amount paia 
to dependents entitled to automatic insurance? Twenty-five 
dollars per month for 240 months. Now, he is contending that 
because this young man made some statement in regard to ap 
plying for insurance he ought io be entitled to the full $10,000 
insurance, 

It seems to me that in enacting this legislation proposed by 
the gentleman we would be going too far when you take into 
consideration the fact that it leaves the whole question dependent 
upon uncertain statements as to whether a man has expressed 
a desire for insurance or net. 

Understand, gentlemen, that to-day this young man’s 
pendents are getting automatic insurance. This matter was 
presented to the committee by the gentieman from South Caro 
lina [Mr. Dominick], and at that time Mr. DoMINtIck stated 

In this latter case that would not afford any relief on account of 
the fact that be died within the time that permitted the payment of th 


il 


automatic insurance. He died in January, 1919, and his mother is 
receiving the automatic Imsurance now on account of the fact that h 
died in January. 

Mr. DeEWaLt. Your idea is that she ought to have the $57.507 

Mr. Dominick. Yes; the entire amount that he intended to tak 


ind did net get, throngh no fanlt of his own 


I say to you that we are enacting general legislation and noi 
specific legislation. It appears that the gentleman is coming in 
here to take care of a special case. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. We are not in the business of taking care of 
special but we are here to enact general legislation. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I want to ask the gentleman if be does noi 
think a provision in the law applying te 150 cases, as stated 
by Mr. Vance, general counsel, is not somewhat general and no 
special legislation? 

Mr. SWEET. Let me say to the gentleman that his whok 
ease is based on statements and uncertainties, and that we can 
not recognize those statements made not by the soldier himscl? 
but by somebody else in connection with, the matter, and not in 
the regular course of applying for insurance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 


eases, 


Does the gentleman from Iowa contend 
that when a soldier signifies his intention of taking out $10,000 
insurance, and there were no blanks available, and it was the 
fault of the Government that he did not at that time make the 
application that he would have made and thus have insurance, 
and afterwards dies, the Government should not make good the 
policy he desired to take and was prevented from taking b) 
reason of the fact that the proper blanks were not availall 
the time? Is that the gentleman’s position? 

Mr. SWEET. He was unfortunate in that respect. 
me say this, that we have provided here general legislation that 
will give men of that kind antomatic insurance; we are giving 
them $5,000 insurance, and we are giving them insuran thi 
they never paid $1 of premium for. 


> ’ 
>t it 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana Mr. Chairman, will the 
man yield? 
Mr. SWEET. Yes 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana 
in the 


Under the provisions of thi 
‘vent some soldier had express« 
he 
would give | 
$2,000 instead of 


posed amendment, 
intention take out 
compelled, notwithstanding the fact that 
85.000 insurance automatically, to take 
S$5.000 7 


to an otlicer Lo s2.000 insurance, Wwo dad! 


the act 


the 


Mr. SWEET. Yes; under the contention of the gentler 
who proposes this amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from | 


has expired. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chai 
tleman from lowa may have one more 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. So that th this am 
ment probably would be to deprive such soldiers of the 
ef insurance that they would otherwise get? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. That is true. 


nan, [ ask that the 
minute. 


objection to the genilet 


effect of ha 


amount 





DededO 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Choiriman, IT move to strike out the last 
word 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 
out the last word 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say just one word, 
and that is all. This is unother attempt to emasculate this 


law by making it apply to particular cases because somebody 
happened to hear about a case that appealed to his sympathy. 
You gentlemen now are responsible for what happens to the law 
as it is written. If you want to go on, as you did in some in- 
stances yesterday, and put «amendments on this law, you are 
welcome to the credit that you will get for it. But as sure as we 
are here to-day, if we expect this law to have the respect of the 
people of this country, which it has had in the past and which 
it should have in the future, the Members of this House 
should not be swept off their feet in a moment by adopting every 
ill-considered and ill-advised amendment that is offered here. 

That is all I have to say. I am interested in this legislation. 
I have been interested in it since its inception. I want to 
preserve it so that it will mean something in the future as it 
has meant something in the past, and that there will be nothing 
added to it that will make it disregarded and disrespected in 
the years that are to come. 

T want to say further to the gentlemen of this House what 
we say here in reference to amendments in the formative stage 
of this law will be read hereafter as a precedent. We begin 
now at this early date, when this law is only in its infaney, 
when every mun whe went into the Army had the same oppor- 
tunity, when some denied themselves in order to take out the 
insurance and protect themselves and their loved ones. Then 
you are going to do them the great and serious injustice of caus- 
ing them to pay premiums and carry their policies and give the 
insurance to other people who did not want it because they had 
no dependents or because they did not want to deprive them- 
selves as the other men did. You start this kind of a thing now 
and within a few years you will regret it. 9, 

Mr. DCMINICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do. 

Mr. DOMINICK. T would like to ask the gentleman 
thinks the soldier had equal opportunity- 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think cvery soldier who went into the Army 
had 120 days in which to take out insurance; that he had the 
opportunity ; it was his own fault if he did not take out the in- 
surance, and it was his fault that he did not want it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Do you think that the soldier had an equal 
opportunity with his fellow soldier who came last in his com- 
pany, When the application blanks had been exhausted, and 
he told his captain what insurance he wanted, told Ifim who 
he wished to name as his beneficiary, and before he had oppor- 
tunity to have presented to him the formal blanks that soldier 
died—do you think he had an equal opportunity with his fellow 
soldiers ? 

Mr. RAYBURN, He will be covered by the automatic in- 
surance of $5,000, a gift from the Government, in addition to the 
compensation that will come to his dependents, if he has any. 

Mr. DOMINICK. But his fellow soldier, who wanted $10,000 
insurance and had an opportunity to apply regularly for it, re- 
ceived his policy, and his beneficiaries will get the $10,000; but 
this boy and 149 other cases who did not have an opportunity to 
sign application blanks get only $5,000. 

° Mr. RAYBURN, Yes; and this will open every avenue on 
earth to fraud and misrepresentation, because anybody could 
tind somebody somewhere who would make an affidavit that the 
man had intended to take out insurance. The fact remains that 





if he 


he did not take it out 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
nent offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
DOMINICK }. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Dominick) there were—avyes 14, noes 58. 

\ecordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mir. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read uS follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WizgjtAMS: On page 11, in line 3, after 
the word “ service,”’ add 

“Provided, That_any persou in the active service on or after the 6th 
day of April, 1917. and before the 11th day of November, 1918, who 
while in such activ ervice made application for insurance after the 


expiration of more than 120 days after October 10, 1917, or more than 
120 days afier entrance into or employment in the active service, and 
whose application was accepted and a policy issued thereon and from 


whom premiums were collected, and who becomes or has become totally 
and permanently disabled. or dies or has died, shall be deemed to have 
mace legal application for such insurance, and the policy issued upon 
such application shall be valid.” 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I recognize the force of the 
argument advanced by the committee that in a general bill re 
vising this act it is impossible to provide for every particular 
case which Members may have in mind. 

I think the amendment I have offered is worthy of the con- 
sideration of the committee, and should be incorporated in this 
bill. It simply provides that where a soldier in the active sery- 
ice who, after the lapse of 120 days in which he could legally 
make application for insurance under the law and rules of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, did in fact make application. 
believing that he was within his legal rights, and his application 
Was accepted and a policy issued on such application and pre 
miums deducted from his salary or paid by him, and afterwards 
he was killed in battle or died from wounds received in battle, 
that the policy shal} be deemed valid, notwithstanding the fac 
that the application may have been made more than 120 days 
after the publication of this law or after his enlistment. 

I do not know how many cases of this kind will be before the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance—a very few. I imagine—but | 
know of one couse, the one I mentioned yesterday. I have talked 
with the general counsel for the bureau about this case, The 
bureau would like to pay this policy if they could, but they fee! 
that under the law they can not. As I stated yesterday, the 
facts were these: A young man from southern Illinois enlistec 
in the Regular Army in January, 1917, before our entrance into 
the warin April. He felt that war was imminent and he wanted 
to get into the Army where he could get into action. He was the 
son of a minister, a highly respected citizen of my district, but, 
like most ministers, a man in very straitened financial circum- 
stances. The boy was accepted and went into the Artillery 
He went over to France with Gen. Pershing with the first con 
signment of American troops. All through the summer and fal 
of 1917 and the winter of 1917-18 he was in such engagements as 
the Army had there, but he did not make application for his 


| insurance within the time provided in this act. 


In April, 1918S, his conduct as a soldier had been such that he 
Was admitted to : training camp in France, went through the 
training, and was commissioned as a second lieutenant of Ar 
tillery in July. Evidently at that time, when he was discharged 
as a private and received his commission as a lieutenant, he 
was advised that he was eligible and had a right to make appli 
eation for insurane, and he immediately did. He filed his appli 
eation in the regular way, on the regular blanks, and the applica 
tion was accepted und the policy issued. He made his father 
the beneficiary in a policy of $10,000, The premiums were de 
ducted from the young man’s pay. Afterwards, just before the 
armistice, he was shot down on the field of battle. He gave his 
life for his country. The Bureau of War Risk Insurance notified 
his father that he bad a policy of $10,000, sent him the proper 
blank on which to make application, and the proper blanks on 
which to make the proofs; but on consideration of the matter, 
when it was being adjudicated, it was found that this young man 
had not made application within the 120 days after the passage of 
the war-risk insurance act, and much as the bureau desires to 
pay the policy, they have felt that legally they can not do if. 
Here was a young man who had a policy that had been issued by 
his Government and the premiums had been deducted from his 
salary. His application was made in good faith. He died upon 
the field of battle. Yet as this bill now stands a policy of tha 
kind is invalid, and the insurance can not be paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask for five minutes more, Mr. Chairma: 
I do not often take much time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks wnat 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. [s 
objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEE. How does the gentleman propose to amend 
bill? oe 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The amendment has been read, but I will 
read it again. I undertake to say, as a legal proposition, tha 
any old-line insurance company in the United States would 
legally bound and required to pay a policy issued as this was. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Was the certificate of insurance a 
tually issued by the bureau? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was actually issued by the bureau. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. Undoubtedly they are legally liab'c. | 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I undertake to say as a legal propo-) 
tion—and I appeal to the lawyers of the House who have oe 
those propositions—that if this policy had been issued by - 
New York Life, or any old-line insurance company, it could = 
collected in any court in any State in this country, and for enue 
reason: There was no fraud in the application, The facts wer 


there 








19. 


snown. The application was aceepted, 
nd premiums were paid on it, 


‘The policy was issued, 
and I say that the Government 
f the United States, since that young man lost his life while 
arrying this policy, even though it may have been issued under 
vhat is now held to be a technically illegal application, should 


ay the insurance, 
Here is the amendment; it does not open any floodgate for 
fraud: 
On page 11, in line 3, afier the word “ service,” add: 
Provided, That any person in the active service on or after the bth 
of April, 1917, and before the 11th day of November, 1918, who 
hile in such active service made application for insurance after the 
xypiration of more than 120 days after October 10, 1917, or more than 
120 days after entrance into or employment in the active service, and 
whose application was accepted and a policy issued thereon and from 
hom premiums were collected, and who becomes or has become totally 
| permanently disabled or dies or has died, shall » deemed to have 
legal application for such insurance and the policy issned upon 


be valid.” 


Will the 


ipplication shall 


ir. HASTINGS. gentleman yield‘? 


Mr, WILLIAMS. I will. 
Mr. HASTINGS. Was the boy’s policy issued before he was 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Iam not sure about that, but I think it was. 
{ will state that the only reason the polic has not been paid by 
he War Risk Insurance Bureau is that the application was filed 
er the lapse of 120 days, 
ir. HASTINGS. I am very much in sympathy with the gen- 
an’s amendment. 
ir. IGOR, If the gentleman will yield, I want to call atten- 
» a similar case where the policy was actually issued, but 
formal application was made after the 120 days and the 
u held that it could not be paid. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, that policy ought to be paid. I have 
respect for the committee, I have great respect for the 
litv and for the sincerity of the gentleman from Texas | Mr. 


VN], who pleads with us so earnestly not to amend the bill, 
the revision We are now making of this act will probably 
nal, for doubtless there will be no further revision for many 
<. Deo you think the Congress of the United States would 
se, if a private bill of this kind was introduced, 
i ot believe it would. I do not believe the grezxt 


to pass it? 
American 


for whom these boys died would want the Congress of 
United States to take that position. Why not do it now and 
lidate the policies issued in good faith, where the premium 
s paid by the boys who lost their lives? 
Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman vield? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 
Mr. LANHAM. Does the gentleman know how many cases 
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f kind exist and whether the bureau hus made uw practice 
<suing insurance policies under these conditions? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman will understand that this | 


in France. 
Insurs 


I have had the matter up with the 
ince Bureau, and I have received the most courteous 
ni nsiderate treatment from the officials of that great bureau. 
no criticism to make of them. I have taken the position 
vhen the young man was discharged as a private his first 
‘was terminated; 
it contract of service, and his 120 days 4d: 
“l they might properly pay the policy. 

onsidering that point, but by adopting this amendment you can 
t for all time and not place the United States in the posi- 
jon of being the only insurance concern in the world that re- 
{ ) pay a policy where they have received the money of the 
d, especially when the insured died on the field of battle 
: under the flag. [Applause.] 
‘ANDLER. Mr. Chairman, 
a few days ago in u short speech which I made on 
f the House I referred to an insurance case which I 
nd It does not come under this amend- 


ited from that 


OP O 
j 
| 


} 
hi 


id at the time. 
ut is now covered by the provision of the bill then under 
ce but in the course of the remarks which I then sub- 
iid I believed that this great Government ought to pay 
licy which had been issued by the Government upon the 
pen of any soldier where the premiums had been paid 
» had sacrificed his life for his country. [Applause.] 

mi abet offered by the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 
" ts], it seems to me, covers that point, beeause in his 
amend lent now pending and being considered it says that where 
apy Heation has been accepted and the policy issued thereon, 
remiums were collected and where the soldier became to- 
and permanently disabled or dies, or has died, that that 
shall be deemed to have been made upon legal application 
ich insuranée and the policy issued on such application 


™ valid. Let us carefully read the amendment. Now 
Diease listen ; this is it: 





} 
mal 


that when he was commissioned it was |} 


The bureau is | 
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Provided, That any person in the active service on or after the 6th 
day of April, 1917, and before the llth day of November, 1918, wh 
while in such active service made application for insurance after th 
expiration of more than 120 days after October 15, 1917, or more tha 


120 days after entrance into or employment in the active service, and 
whose application was accepted and a policy issued thereon, and fror 
whom premiums were collected, and w ho becomes or had become totally 
and permanently disabled, or dies or has died, shall be deemed to hav 
made legal application for such insurance and the policy issued o 
application shall be valid. 
If this amendment is adopted, when u soldier made his aj 

cation and it was accepted and the policy of insurance was 


issued and the Government collected the premiums on that poli 


of insurance out of the soldier's pay and then that soldier be 
comes totally and permanently disabled, or dies, his insurunee 
will be paid, and certainly where the policy has been issued 


and put in foree by the Government and he has paid the money 
to secure the policy and te keep it in force and effect the Govern 

ment should, upon his disability or death, pay that insurance. 
If he becomes totally disabled, he is entitled to the insurance 
under the isions of the policy, and if he dies or is killed in 
the service his beneficiary is entitled to the insuranee, and th: 
Government should promptly pay it. For uncer those conditions 
he has complied with every requirement of the Government, lhe 
has complied with every requirement the insurance policy 

When he becomes disabled or suffers death, when he is killed o1 
the field of battle, certainly this great Government can not 


> proy 


al 


afford 


under those cireumstances to refuse to pay the policy of insur 
ance. In all justice, in all right, in all law, in all equity an 
good conscience, when the soldier has complied with the co! 
tract which was made between him and the Government an 


has paid the premiums according to its terms, and becomes dis 
abled or dies or is killed, the Government should keep its 
obligation and pay the insurance. To do so is common honesty 
and we must be at least honest with these bray and the 
beneficiaries. [Applause.] 


eoleni 


e boys 


Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield 
Mr. CANDLER. Always, with pleasure, to my good friend 
Mr. HASTINGS. I heartily agree with what the gentlen 


from Mississippi says, but he wants to supplement the statement 


ind say in the absenee of any fraud, which there does not seen 
to be in this case. 
Mr. CANDLER. Why, certainly. IT am discussing cases 


which are honest, bona fide, and free from fraud or imposition 
upon the Government. Honest contracts, entered into in good 
faith between the soldier and his Government, in whose servie 
he is engaged. 

i have done all I could for these boys, whe have so nobly wn 
erand!y and successfully served our country and brought victol 
to our flag in the past, and done my best fer their loved ones 
and L expect to continue to do so. I want every dollar of their 
insurance paid in accordance with their expressed wishes, fo 
they should not only have that done, but should also have the 

| eternal gratitude of all the people of 1] Republie for their 
patriotic service, their unselfish sacrifice und devotion to ev 
duty which devolved upon them. This amendment should 
adopted. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeme to the aren 


the Members will no doubt ; 


ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. If there is no further amendment to the 
text, the Clerk will report the McCulloch-Dowell amendment 

The C lerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCuLLocnw and Mr. DOWELL: Ps i2 
line 11, after the word “ regulation,” add the following as a new s: or 

‘“ Spc. 121. The term insurance in force on the life of every commis 


member of the Army or Navy Nurs 
~s the active military or naval sery 
end of the calenda 


ioned officer and enlisted man or 
Corps (female) on the date he leav 
ice shall be continued in force for two years after the 


month in which he is separ: ited from the active service, without th vay 
ment of premium by the insured: Provided, however, That in the case of 
persons who are or have been 50 separated from the service and whw hay 

vaid their premiums after being so separated the peried of two years 
herein provided shall begin to run on the Ist day of ihe endar ment 

succeeding the passage of this act or on the ist day of tl aler 


month succeeding the month for which the premium was lust paid wl 


ever date is the earlier: Provided further, That every person who con 
verts or has converted his term insurance before the expiration of the 
two-year period herein provided shall, during such period or remainder 
thereof, entitled to a monthly credit on his premium for converted 
insurance equivalent to what the monthly premium on his term insurance 
would h been during the said two-year period if he had not converted 
it and if this amendatory aet had not been passed.” 

Mr. SNELL. Mr 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state the point of order 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, it is on the ground that the 
amendment is not germane and, if adopted, it would change the 
scope, intent, and purpose of the eriginal act and also the 
amendments to that act that are presented in this bil. I make 


be 


ive 


. Chairman, 1 make the point of order on th. 
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this point of order under clause 7 of Rule XVI, which reads as 
follows: 

No motion or proposition on a subject different from that under con- 
sideration shall be admitted under color of amendment. 

Since the adoption of this rule, as far as I am able to learn, 
all amendments of this character have been ruled out of order, 
and I am quite sure that all Chairmen of Committees of the 
Whole and the eminent Speakers of the House have universally 
ruled that when we had a subject before the House to sell any- 
thing un amendment to lease or give it away was not in order, 
or if you had a proposition to lease an amendment to sell or 
give away was not in order, and, likewise, if the proposition was 
to give away you could not introduce an amendment to lease 


or sell. 
Let us look at the exact condition that confronts us in this 
situation. The original war-risk insurance act was for the 


intent and purpose of selling life insurance to the sailors, sol- 
diers, and marines of the late war. It was the intent that the 
Government should enter into a contract relation with each one 
of these individuals; that the Government would furnish to the 
soldiers insurance in time of war on the same basis that they 
could have obtained the same in time of peace. There was 
nothing mandatory about this law. It was purely a business 
matter that was entered into voluntarily on the part of the 
soldiers in connection with the Government whereby they pur- 
chased life insurance. That was the real intent and purpose of 
the whole act, while the amendment, if admitted, proposes to 
give it to them for a period of two years. I have examined the 
precedents on this subject quite carefully and find they all carry 
out my contention that this amendment is not in order, but 
I shall call the attention of the Chair to only two of them, which, 
in my opinion, are exactiy on all fours with the proposition that 
is presented to us at this time and in which cases it was ruled by 
the Chairman that the amendments were out of order. 

The first precedent to which I desire to call the attention of 
the Chair is found in Hinds’ Precedents, volume 5, section 5877: 


To a bill relating to the sale of the public lands an amendment pro- 
posing to give them to settlers was held not to be germane. On Janu- 
ary 20, 1859, the House was considering the bill (H. R. 807) to amend 
the acts granting rights of preemption to settlers on the public lands 
of the United States, when Mr. Francis P. Blair, jr., of Missouri, pro- 
posed to submit an amendment in the nature of a substitute for the said 
bill, the general object of said amendment being ‘‘To donate a home- 
stead of 160 acres of public land, upon condition of occupancy and cul- 
—- to every citizen of the United States who is the head of a 
tamily.”’ 

Mr. Williamson R. W. Cobb, of Alabama, made the point of order that 
the amendment, not being germane to the bill, was out of order. The 
Speaker (Mr. James L. Orr, of South Carolina) said: 

“The title of the bill reported from the Committee on the Public 
Lands describes its character; it is a bill to amend the acis granting 
rights of preemption to settlers on the public lands of the United States. 
The amendment of the gentleman from Missouri is the homestead bill, 
and proposes to give every man who is the head of a family a quarter 
section of land. The Chair does not perceive the slightest similarity 
between the regular sale of the public lands*and the giving them away 
is a gratuity.” 

That is exactly the same condition that confronts us here. We 
have a proposition before us to sell insurance to soldiers, and 
an amendment proposes a gratuity in shape of giving to the 
soldiers the premiums on their policies for two years. The 
Speaker goes on further to state: 

The policy 1s a very different one where the sale is regulated by law 
from that where the lands are given away. It would be as competent 
for the gentleman to amend the original bill reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands by proposing to give all the public lands for 

hool purposes in the several States, or to make any other like dis- 
position of them which the fancy or caprice of any Member may dic- 
tate It is on that ground that the Chair rules the amendment out of 
order 

Mr. Chairman, I would also call attention further in the 
same volume of Hinds’ Precedents, Volume V, to section 5881: 

The distribution of seed grain to a class of destitute farmers was held 
not to be germane to the regular congressional seed distribution for the 

mprovement of agriculture. On February 25, 1891, the House was in 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union considering the 
Agricultural appropriation bill, and the paragraph appropriating for the 
annual distribution cf seeds, trees, shrubs, vines, etc., among the con 
tituents of Members of Congress had been reached. 

Mr. Edward P. Alien, of Michigan, offered an amendment providing 
for the distribution of seed grain to such farmers in the State of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska, and the Territory of Oklahoma 
as had had their crops destroyed by the elements in the year 1890, and 


who should be found to be too impoverished and destitute to supply 
themselves with seed grain for use in the year 1891. : 

Mr. Judson C, Cloments, of Georgia, made a point of order against 
the paragraph. 


The Chairman sustained the point of order, and it was sustained on 
the same grounds as the other precedent referred to. 

Mr. Chairman, those precedents are almost exactly on all 
fours with the proposition we have before us at this time. The 
main intent and purpose of this whole act is to sell insurance to 
the soldiers on a contract, and if the amendment of the gentle- 
.men from Ohio and Iowa [Mr. McCurtocu and Mr. Dower] 
is acoepted and is ruled in order, to give the insurance for two 
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years, it certainly would be in order to give it for four years, and 
if it be in order to give it for four years it woulc be in-erder to 
give it for eight years, and likewise for the entice term of i)- 
surance. I am sure that no man could stand on the floor of this 
House and sustain the claim that it was the intention or purpose 
of this act that we should ever give this insurance to the soldiers. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I maintain that on that ground 
the amendment is not germane, that it changes the scope, intent, 
and purpose of the bill, and that it can not be consiaere4 in order. 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EMERSON. The gentleman has made quite a study of the 
rules and I would like to ask this question: Would we have 
the right to suspend payment under this bill of the premium for 
one month? 

Mr. SNELL. No, sir. 

Mr. EMERSON. Does the gentleman distinguish between the 
suspension of a payment for 20 months, for instance, or two 
years, or one month, and indefinitely? 

Mr. SNELL. There is not a line in any one of these acts, 
either the original or one now under consideration, that con- 
siders giving insurance to the soldiers one year, one month, or 
one day. 

Mr. EMERSON. 
month? 

Mr. SNELL. No, sir: not one month or one hour. This is o 
contract of sale and not a gift of any kind, and can not be so 
considered, ' 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Towa on the point of order. 


The gentleman does not think even for one 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the war-risk insurance law 
as originally adopted has at least three distinct paris. One 


provides for allotment and allowance. Another provides com 
pensation, and still a third provides insurance for all soldiers, 
Sa Ws, and marines in the World War. 

"...2 bill before the committee refers to the insurance part of 
the war-risk insurance law. It is an amendment to this law. 
For this insurance, however, or for the insurance policy, the 
law provides for a contribution or payment of premiums by the 
person who takes the insurance. 

I now eall attention to the rule that the gentleman fron 
New York [Mr. SNELL] has cited. This rule is as follows: 

No motion or proposition on a subject different from that under con 
sideration shall be admitted under color of amendment. 

In other words, it is improper to submit an amendment here 
which relates to any subject other than is contaimed in the bil! 
under consideration. 

Now I want to cite, if I 
is perfectly familiar with it, 
by Speaker Carlisle where a 


may, though I assume the Chair 
a concise construction of this rul 
question of order was raised rela 
tive to the germaneness of an amendment. I want to read 
just a clause of this ruling, and then I want to call attention 
specifically to the question involved in this amendment. 

After citing the rule of the House that I have just read, 
and which rule has been in existence for many years, Speaker 
Carlisle said—I quote from volume 5, Hinds’ Precedents, oi 
page 428: 

When, therefore, it is objected that a proposed amendment is not 
in order because it is not germane, the meaning of the objection 1s 
simply that it (the proposed amendment) is a motion or proposition 
on a subject different from that under consideration. This is the 
test of admissibility prescribed by the express language of the rulc; 
and ig the Chair, upon an examination of the bill under consideration 
and the proposed amendment, shall be of the opinion that they do not 
relate to the same subject he is bound to sustain the objection and 
exclude the amendment, subject, of course, to the revisory power of the 
Committee of the Whole on appeal. 

Now, I submit that article 4 of the war-risk insurance law, 
and to which this bill is an amendment, contains provisions 
for the taking out and continuing this insurance, including the 
payment to the beneficiaries at the death of the insured. Ii 
fact, it contains all the law relative to the taking out, carryine, 
continuing, and payment of this insurance. 

Now, I desire to call attention to the case cited by the gel- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] and I want to call atten- 
tion to his statements relative to the purposes of this legislation, 
and which I claim incorrect. If the Chair will bear with me, 
I wish to say that the purpose of this legislation is not the 
sale of insurance. The purpose of this legislation is to furnish 
insurance to the soldiers, sailors, and marines in the Great 
World War and for the protection of their beneficiaries. This 
never was intended by the Government as a sale proposition. 
It is exclusively for their protection, or it never would have 
been enacted into law. And I submit the gerftleman from New 
York has entirely mistaken the purpose of this legislation. cht 

Mr. SNELL, Will the gentleman yield for a question righ 
there? 
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Mr. DOWELL, Certainly. 

Mr. SNELL. If it was not a question of sale, what was it? 
Does not the original act provide what they shall pay for the 
insurance? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes; they made contracts. 

Mr. SNELL. Was it not a definite contract between the indi- 
vidual and the Government? 

Mr. DOWELL. They made a contract; yes, sir. 


Mr. SNELL. A definite contract? 

Mr. DOWELL. A definite contract; yes, sir. 

Mr. SNELL. Has there been any insurance issued except 
what was paid for? 

Mr. DOWELL. There has. 

Mr. SNELL. What is it? 

Mr. DOWELL. This bill has a provision in it in the section 


just read and passed by the committee, which provides that 
within the 120 days after entrance into the active service he 
“shall be deemed to have applied for and to have been granted 
insurance,” when he may not in truth and in fact have carried 
a dollar of insurance. There was no contract and there was no 
contribution by the soldier. That is in the section we have just 
read. Yet the gentleman from New York insists that this amend- 
ment is not in order, because it fails to require each payment of 
premium. 

I submit to the Chair, in view of the provisions of the sectiou 
we have just passed, and which provisions are that within the 120 
days he shall be deemed to have applied for and to have been 
granted the insurance, that this amendment is clearly in order. 

Now, it seems to me that when we take into consideration the 
purpose of this legislation that it is for the benefit of the soldier 
who entered the service in the Great World War, and that it is 
the purpose of the Government to protect him and his dependents 
und beneficiaries, this amendment is clearly within the construc- 
on placed upon the rule by Speaker Carlisle, and that it relates 
to the same subject as the provisions of this bill, to wit, the in- 
surance of soldiers, sailors, and marines. Every question in 
the war-risk insurance law is raised in the bill under considera- 
tion, and every phase of this insurance from the time it is taken 
until it has been paid to the beneficiaries is referred to in the 
And my position is that under this bill, which covers prac- 
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tically all of the war-risk insurance law, we have the right to | 


inmake an amendment which provides for the continuing of this 
insurance, as well as the distribution of the insurance policy. 

I am earnest in my belief that the point of order should be 
overruled. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the question before the com- 
tnittee is a most important one. There is possibly no more im- 
portant question in connection with the consideration of legisla- 
tion than that of the germaneness of amendments. On a proper 
interpretation of the rule as to what classes of amendments are 
sermane the entire regularity of our proceedings in legislation 
depends. 
amendment can be offered, no matter how important and far- 
reaching, that ostensibly or on an over-liberal interpretation 
of the rule has to do either with the subject matter or the per- 
sons affected by the legislation, we will soon arrive at a con- 
dition in the House under which the labors of committees are 
put at naught and under which an orderly consideration of mat- 
ters before the House can not be secured. 

If the House may be surprised at any moment in the consider- 
ation of legislation with matters that are not logically and fairly 


within the purview and the domain of the question before the | 


House, if the House may be suddenly called upon to consider 


inatters that have had no consideration in committee or, having | 


been considered in committee, have teen laid aside as not ger- 
ane to the matter before the House, we can not hope to legis- 
late wisely or intelligently. Members should be informed as to 
what is to come before the House by reading bills that are to 
be considered. They should not be required to be prepared 
to pass upon questions not directly connected with the subject 
under consideration. If committees are to know what their 
rights are and the extent of their jurisdiction in considering 
legislation, there must be an adherence to a fair construction of 
the rule of germaneness. 

What is the subject matter of this legislation? The subject 
matter of the legislation which this particular amendment is 
assumed to affect is insurance. What insurance? Insur- 
ance is a system under which, on the meeting of certain obliga- 
‘ors en the part of the insured, he or his beneficiaries are at a 
fivon time to receive certain benefits. No one asked to define 
insurance would ever assume to say that it was a plan under 
which one was to be given a bonus, under which one was to 
receive a gratuity, under which one was to receive considerable 
benefits without any corresponding obligations. That would not 

And we are considering insurance; insur- 
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ve insurance at all. 
ance for soldiers, 
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Now, it is true, as has been suggested by the gentleman from 
Iowa, that there are certain provisions in this bill under which 
there are modifications of the terms of the insurance. We pro 
vide in the bill and in the section that has just been read con 
ditions under which certain individuals there named, and none 
other, are presumed to have paid the premiums on their insur- 
ance. An amendment to that provision to add others might 
or might not be germane. It would not be germane if it in- 
volved an entirely different class of persons under entirely dis- 
similar conditions. We in that case are laying down certain 
rules with regard to certain men in active service during the 
war and who by reason of that service lost their lives. It 
would not have been germane in connection with that to have 
added other classes of beneficiaries or to have provided in the 
future for the gift by the Federal Government of the sums of 
the premiums provided for. The rulings along these lines have 
been very clear and very definite. 

We have for many years had a free distribution of seeds, and 
it would seem if one took a liberal view of these matters that 
on a bill providing for the free distribution of seeds we might 
properly provide for a distribution of seeds to certain classes 


of people in excess of the ordinary distribution. But it has 
been held that such an amendment as that is not germane. 


When we are providing for free homesteads, as We have in the 
past, if we were construing liberally the question of germane- 
ness we might properly provide for a provision of commutation, 
which is in a way a modification or a liberalizing of the home- 
stead obligation. Sut it has been held that that may not be 
done in connection with legislation of that character. And so 
on through a long line of decisions where the line of demareca- 
tion was very much more obscure than it is in the case before 
us. Here it clear-cut between a proposition of insurance 
providing for certain premiums and obligations, upon meeting 
which in due course and in certain contingencies there are to be 
certain benefits, and an amendment providing for what amounts 
to a gift, a pension, a bonus, a gratuity. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. 

And following that thought for a moment, why those rulings? 
Because, unless you do have this rule of germaneness and apply 
it, amendments may be made on the floor that have no logical 
reference to the matter before the House. 

I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not true that the War Risk Insurance 
Department is now reinstating those who have dropped the in- 
surance or who have sought to retain their premiums without 
the payment of back premiums that were not paid at the proper 
time under the present law as it now exists? 

Mr. MONDELL. What the service may do as a matter of 
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| ministration and of ruling, I submit that my friend from Iowa 
| will not insist has anything to do with or any relation to the 
If on a bill on a general subject of legislation any | 


question of the germaneness of a legislative amendment. W<« 
hear from time to time of departmental and administrative in 
terpretations that either go beyond or fail sadly and signally to 
go to the extent of the provisions of legislation, but I assume 
that these matters of administration can not be held to in any 
wise affect the rule with regard to the germaneness of amend- 
ments. The departments may do curious things under the law. 
But our rule is not affected by their acts. Our rule was wisely 
adopted for the protection of the Congress in order that the 
Members might know that, a certain measure being brought be- 
fore the House, they would not be called upon to pass upon mat 


ters far removed from and only remotely related, if related at 
all, to the matter under consideration. 
I'requently these amendments are very appealing to us. Very 


frequently if they were presented to committees at the proper 
time anJd in the proper way, and presented to the House in the 
proper order of legislative procedure, they would appeal to the 
judgment of the House. But that is not the question. The que 
tion is, Shall the House of Representatives conduct its business 
in an orderly way? Shall we know, when legislative pr 
tions appear before us, the limits of the amendments that can be 
proposed to them? Shall we be forewarned and forearmed with 
regard to the problems that we must meet, or shall we have ul 
expectedly thrust before us in a variety of amendments | 
reaching questions of tremendous consequence, and 
portance, that have never occurred to Members as being related 
to the matter before the House, that have never been considered 
as appertaining to the legislation; questions that require for 
their proper settlement, not the brief and hurried consideration 
of the Committee of the Whole but the calm and careful con- 
sideration of standing committees and of the membership of 
the House, forewarned and informed as to what is to be brought 
before them? 

This amendment, Mr. Chairman, is so far afield: it is 
eign to the matter before us that it clearly vithin the 
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condemnation of the rule, and the importance of the question 
involved emphasizes the necessity ef adhering to proper con- 
struction of the rule 

Mr. TOWNER rose 

The CHATRMAN The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
lowa. 


Mr. TOWNER. Myr. Chairman, I admit the importance of the 
question under consideration, but I am utterly unable to follow 
the logic of the gentleman from New York [Mr, SNer1] and that 
of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpers.]. Gentlemen 
think here that this amendment is utterly at variance with the 
proposition under under the terms of the bill. 
What is this proposition for consideration under the terms of the 
bill? The insurance of the soldiers: the insurance of the soldiers 
is the subject under consideration, and the previsions of the 
rule referring to germaneness declare— 
ibject different from that 
f amendment. 


consideration 


No motion or under con 


idcration shall 


proposition on a 
admitted under color « 
Certainly, the subject under consideration and the previsions 

of the amendment are identical, namely, the insurance of the sol- 

of the late war. And, now, what ic the effect of this amend- 
ment? Task your careful consideration of this proposition, be- 
cause on it is based the fallacy of the argument the gentleman 

This is not a proposition for the taking out of insur- 


diers 


has made. 


ance. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SNE] cites this 
ease: He says that a proposition embraced in a bill for the 


sale of public lands will not admit of a proposition for the giving 
away of public lands, and, by analogy, this bill being a propesi- 
tion sell insurance to soldiers, therefore you can not give 
insurance to soldiers. Without involving myself in the right- 
fulness of that proposition, which I do not admit, the gentle- 
man’s analogy is not perfect: in fact, there is nothing in it as 
pplied to the proposition under consideration. 

his is not a proposition to take out insurance. If the prepo- 
sition hefore the House was the granting of insurance to soldiers 
ipon the payment of premiums, then an amendment stating that 
t should be granted to them for nothing would not be germane, 
| that would be the analogy that the gentleman presents. But 
this is not a proposition for taking out insurance. It is a propo- 
sition for the prevention of the forfeiture of the policy by reason 
of nonpayment of the premiums. The provision of the bill is that 
f these premiums are not paid the insurance lapses. 

Now, t that you can not provide in the law to prevent 
60 days or 90 days or a year or 


to 
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lapse for any period, 30 days or 


2 yeurs, is to say that you can net control, that you can not affect, 
he question of the lapsing of a policy at all; and that is the 
nly question involved in this amendment. 

‘The amendment provides, Mr. Chairman, that the insurance 
net lapse after having been taken out, after the premiums 


iave been partly paid; shall not lapse until two years after the 


final payment, or after the end of the war, or after the return of 
he troops from [France 
Now, Mr. Chairman, are we going to say that this not within 


consideration of Congress, to say that when they shall 


declare that this premium already taken out, already paid for, 
shall not lapse? It is a proposition that everyone knows is a 
meritorious and righteous proposition. Two million of these 


soldiers have returned home from France after 18 months’ 
absence, in some eases, from our country, and with 8,000 miles 
eparating them from their homes and their business. These 

idiers, many of them, Mr. Chairman, were unable to com- 
municate during practically the entire time with their families, 

able to know what their business was, were unable in 

‘ quaint themselves with the conditions at home. 
No vhen they come back here many of them have lost their 
pos a y of them are seeking employment, and many of 
them are without a dollar to take care of themselves; many | 
of then re still left without any money toe pay premiums; 
any of them are forgetting that this insurance was ever 
granted to them because of ‘ir anxiety and their misfortune. 

Mr. MONDELI Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER Yes, 

Mr. MONDELI Of course the gentleman is not discussing 
the point of order at all. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman is. The difficulty with the 
gentleman from Wyoming that his anxiety to defeat this 


amendment prevents him from really seeing what it means. 
Mr. MONDELI Well, gentleman may say that; but, 
Mr. Chairman, in view of the gentleman’s view of my position, 


the 


Y insist that the gent! shall discuss the point of order, 
Mr. TOWNER. I discussing the point of order, as the 
entleman will see. I om saying that this is cemnected directly 


with the question of insurance, and the reason for this amend- 
ment to prevent the lapsing 
to seek, and 


the Chair. 


of this forfeiture clause is not far 


that is a proper subject for the consideration of 
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Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? The gentleman speaks of these young men who are 
in France and away from their business. I? they have taken 
out a policy of insurance, is not the money deducted from their 
salary, and it continues on without any affirmative action on 
their part to keep it alive? 

Mr. TOWNER, No; it is noi, I will say to the gentleman. 
The difficulty is that most of the soldiers are not now in the 
service and the money can not be deducted from their salaries, 
for they receive no salaries. 

Mr. BEE. After they have had the insurance issued to them, 
does not the War Department deduct from their salaries every 
month without affirmative action by them? 

Mr. TOWNER. Iam sure I do not know. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the genileman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does not this bill deal with the gift of insur- 
ance as well as the sale of insurance under the limit of 120 
days? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will come to that. This, Mr. Chairman, is 
not a question of bargain and sale. It is not a question that 
is to be governed by rules of contract. Forfeitures are always 
opposed, even in the law, and certainly they ought not to be 
granted an undue extension under these conditions by an 
of Congress. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
man yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Is the gentleman of the opinion 
that if this amendment were so framed as to exempt soldiers 
from the payment of insurance for 40 years, instead of 2 years, 
it would be germane? 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not know whether it would or no | 
have not considered that proposition. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Can the gentleman tell us wher 
the line of demarcation would be? 

Mr. TOWNER. That is always an argumentum ad absur- 
dum, as is known to the gentleman. But certainly we have 
the right to consider a proposition to prevent the forfeiture of 
the pelicy when the time is limited and reasonable. As to 
whether the court would hold, if it were a question of legal 
interpretation, that it would not be in effect a proposition for 
the prevention of forfeiture, I do not know; but I do know 
this, that it is perfectly proper to consider under this act, which 
provides for an immediate 30 day or 60 day or 90 day exten- 
sion, a proposition to extend it under the circumstances of this 
case, as is provided in this amendment. : 

Mr. Chairman, let us see. Gentlemen seem to think that un- 
der no circumstances would it be possible, as they say, to give 
something for nothing. Why, that is what we do by the very 
terms of the amend7nent offered. Any person in the active 
service before the expiration of 120 days, who has become 
totally and permanently disabled or dies without having up- 
plied for insurance, shall be deemed to have applied for and 
to have been granted insurance. Here we give insurance to 
these men, even when they have never applied for it. Under 
the amendment that was adopted here the other day we give 
insurance to these men even when the application has been 
refused. Talk about the terms of the contract applying in 
such cases as this. Ah, no, Mr. Chairman, this is something 
far more than a coutract of insurance. Instead of giving 
this insurance to the soldiers, we have thought best to exact 
from them, not an adequate premium, not a premium such as 
insurance companies charge, but a small or nominal premium, 
in order that we may maintain the interest of the soldier in 
his own affairs. It is not payment for insurance that we have 
asked for. It is in effect a gratuity all the way through; and 
to apply the rule that gentlemen seek to apply in this case 
would not be justified by the precedents, would not be justi- 
fied by the rules, would be contrary to the very object and 


ae 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


| purpose of this legislation. 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield again? 
Mr. TOWNER. Yes. / 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. This is similar to the question 

I asked before. Would it be germane to provide that those 

soldiers, sailors, and marines who had taken out insurance 


should not hereafter be required to pay premiums? - 
out 


Mr. TOWNER. That is not a proposition that ! 
answer; I do not know. 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Is it not clear that that would 


not be germane? 


Mr. TOWNER. I could not answer that question, and I 
would not admit it. I am trying to show—and I hope the 
gentleman will understand the distinction I am trying to 


make—that this proposition is not a question regarding the 
taking out of insurance, It is not a question of that sort at 
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all. It is modifying the provisions of the existing law regard- 
ing forfeitures, and saying that the period shall be extended 
so that the contract of insurance shall not be forfefted for two 
years, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, in view of the rather gra- 
tuitous suggestion of my friend from Iowa [Mr. Towner] that 
I was anxious to defeat this amendment, I simply want to say 
that I addressed myself entirely to the question of the ger- 
maneness of the amendment, as it is proper that one should 
do under these circumstances. I shall continue to do so. But 
in view of what the gentleman has said, I think it is entirely 
proper to say that I have a perfectly open mind on the ques- 
tion as to what it might be proper to do in modifying the 
obligations of insurance when the matter is-presented to us 
at the proper time and in the proper way. It is not so pre- 
sented to us now under the rules of the House, and I object 
to the consideration of it at a time and under circumstances 
when it is not and can not under the rules be properly con- 
sidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mir. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the amendment propose 
to give insurance to men outside of the service whose insurance 
has lapsed, and does it propose to let men in the service lapse 
their premiums and still keep up insurance? ° 

Mr. MONPELL. The amendment is quite a long one—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In other words, can a man 
who is in the service now lapse his insurance? 

Mr. MONDELL. It is a proposition relieving, for the period 
of two years, a large class of persons from the payment of 
premiums. 

Mr. SNELL. After you have taken away all the embellish- 
ments from this amendment, is it not the cold fact that it gives 
insurance for two years? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. SNELL. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is a pure gratuity. 

Mr. BAER. That is what we want. 

Mr. MONDELL. Some one says “that is what we want.” 
I am not quarreling with that desire. IL am objecting to the 
consideration of that particular matter in this bill at a point 
where it is not germane. 

Now, just one word more on the final argument made by the 
ventleman from Iowa [Mr. TowNxR}, coming back to the pro- 
visions now in the bill. The rule of germaneness has been re- 
peatedly drawn between different classes of beneficiaries; and 
even assuming for the sake of argument that what now remains 
in the bill by the striking out of certain provisions would have 
been germane if it had been offered in the form of an amend- 
ment, the fact still remains that under the rulings that have 
been referred to, scores of rulings that have been made at one 
time and another, you can not extend a class of beneficiaries. 
ven assuming that certain benefits are proposed, you can not 
under the rule extend benefits under entirely dissimilar condi- 
tions or to an entirely different class. That is clearly settled 
hy the two eases that I just referred to and the cases referred to 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. Fortunately the Chair is not called upon 
to decide the merits of the proposed legislation. As Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
it is his duty to construe the rules according to the best prac- 
‘ice and precedents of the House. 

As we all know, there is a tendency in this House and in the 
body at the other end of this Capitol to attach all sorts of legis- 
lution to bills in the form of what are called riders. This has 
heen carried to such an extent that sometimes matters entirely 
unrelated and incongruous are combined in the same bill, to the 
detriment of the law as to clearness of meaning and to the 
despair of persons trying to find the law after it is enacted. 

Rule XVI, paragraph 7, provides that— 

No motion or proposition on a subject different from that under con 
deration shall be admitted under color of amendment. 

What is the subject under consideration? The subject under 

msideration is a bill amending the war-risk insurance act in 
several respects. Section 400 of article 4 of the war-risk 
insiirance act provides 

that in order to give to every commissioned officer « d enlisted man, 

when employed in active service under the War Department or 
Department, greater protection for themselves and their depend- 
than is provided in article 3, the United States, upon application 
to the bureau and without medical ¢xamination, shall grant insurance 
icainst the death or total permanent disability of any such person in 
any multiple of $500, and not less than $1,000 or more than $10,000, 
upon the payment of the premiums as hereinafter provided. 
_ The words “as hereinafter provided” evidently refer to sec- 
tions 401, 402, 408, 404, and 405. 
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Section 401 prescribes the time for making applications. It 
also makes provision for persons in service disabled or dying 
without applying for insurance, allowance if disabled, allow- 
ance in case of death, and limitation of payments to 240 install 
ments. 
Section 402 provides the form of policy, viz: 
That the director, subject to the general direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall promptly determine upon and publish the full 
and exact terms and conditions of such contract of insurance 


Section 402 also provides that the insurance shall be nonas 
signable for alternative policies, the basis of premiums, and th. 
beneficiaries. 

Section 403 provides— 

That the United States shall bear the expenses of administration and 
the excess mortality and disability cost resulting from the hazards of 
war. ‘The premium rates shall be the net rates based upon the American 
Experience Table of Mortality, and interest at 34 per cent per annum 

Section 404 provides for term insurance during the war, for 
conversion after the termination of war, and for conversion 
rights. 

Section 405 provides for disagreements, attorney fees, and 
so forth. 

The subject under consideration is not “ insurance,” nor ever 
“war-risk insurance,” but the “ granting of insurance by the 
United States upon the payment of premiums.” In short, artick 
4 provides for insurance upon the payment of premiums. Ther 
is nothing in the law which would indicate that it was the inten 
tion of Congress to give insurance or to fix premium rates or 
payments, except by means of the American Experience Table of 
Mortality. 

The joint amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [|Mr. M« 
CuLLocH] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DoweEtt| pro 
poses to amend the bill by adding a new section as follows: 

The term insurance in force on the life of every commissioned officer 
and enlisted man or member of the Army or Navy Nurse Corps (f 
male) on the date he leaves the active military or naval service shall 
continue in force for two years after the end of the calendar month in 
which he is separated from the active service, without the payment of 
premium by the insured: Provided, however, That in the case of th 
persons who are or have been so separated from the service and who 
have paid their premiums after being so separated the period of tw 
years herein provided shall begin to run on the first day of the calen 
dar month succeeding the passage of this act or on the first day o 
the calendar month succeeding the month for which the premium was 
last paid, whichever date was the earlier: Provided further, That 
every person who converts or has converted his term insurance before 
the expiration of the two-year period herein provided shall, during suci 
period or the remainder thereof, be entitled to a commutation credit on 
his term or converted insurance equivalent to what the monthly pre 
mium on his term insurance would have been during the said two 
year period if he had not converted it and if this amendatory act had 
not been passed. 


What is the subject of the proposed amendment ? The term 
insurance in force shall be continued in foree for two years 
without the payment of premiums.” The object of this amen: 
ment, when stripped of all verbiage and reduced to its las 
analysis, is to give to the insured two years’ free insurance 

In other words, the present law, as well as the bill under 
consideration, provides for insurance upon the payment oi 
premiums, while the McCullough-Dowell amendment provides 
for insurance without the payment of premiums. Surely such 
a radical change of the policy of the Government presents a 
different subject within the inhibition of the rule 

In Hinds’ Precedents (v 5S77) is cited a cuse in point 

To a bill relating to the sale of the public lands an 
posing to give them to settlers was held not to be germane 


memiment pro- 


Clearly the two propositions are related, but “two subjects 
are not necessarily germane because they are related.” 
The following have been held not to be german: 
Precedents, v. 5882) : 

Toa proposition relating to the terms of Senators im aumendment 
changing the manner of their election: to general tariff 1 ! 
amendment providing for the creation of a tariff’ board 


(Hind 


Many other cases can be cited, some of which the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SnNeti] has referred to and from which 
he has read extracts. 

The Chair is not altogether able to follow the logic of the 
ventleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]! in his contention that 


the proposition of the amendment is not the granting of fr 

insurance, but is to prevent the lapsing or forfeiture of policies. 
If the gentleman will refer to the act, section 401, he will tin 
this provision: 

Any person in the active service on or after the Gth day of Aj 
1917, who while in such service and before the expiration of 120 « 
from and after such publication he becomes or has become totally «1 
permanently disabled, or dies or has died, withont having applied 
insuranee, he shall be deemed to have applied for and to hav 


granted insurance, payable to such person during his life in monthly 
installments. 

And so forth, 

Mr. DOWELL. May I submit an inquiry to the Chairnian? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will allow the gentleman to 
interrupt him. 

Mr. DOWELL. Under that law, under this amendment, does 
it not continue in force the insurance when we presume it was 
applied for until the death of the person who was presumed 
to have taken out the insurance? 

The CHAIRMAN. A contract is implied by the presumption 
that the man has done that which he ought to have done, viz: 
applied for the insurance, and the law proceeds to make for 
him the necessary contract, by providing that he “shall be 
deemed to have applied for and to have been granted insurance.” 

A case involving the: same principle occurred during the 
present session. 

On June 17, 1919, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] of- 
fered an amendment to the Senate amendment No. 21 on the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill. The Senate amendment directed 
the Secretary of the Treasury to complete the hospital at 
Broadview in Chicago, and also amended section 6 of the act 
approved March 3, 1919, creating an emergency fund of $1,500,000 
for the United States Public Health Service. Mr. Goop’s amend- 
ment restricted the Secretary of the Treasury as te taking 
further action under a number of sections of the above act. 

The Speaker sustained the peint ef order, setting out -his 
reasons in a carefully prepared ruling. As stated at the 
outset, the duty of the Chair is to so interpret the rules as 
to preserve as far as possible the best parliamentary practice 
of the House. By so doing orderly precedure in the House 
is established and maintained to the great advantage of the 
public business. If the present occupant of the Chair would 
follow the long line of precedents clearly established, he must 
of necessity sustain the point of order. [Applause.] 

The Chair sustains the point of order made by. the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 13. That the permitted class of beneficiaries for insurance as 
specified in section 402 of the war-risk insurance act is hereby enlarged 
s0 as to include, in addition to the persons therein enumerated, uncles, 
aunts, nephews, nieces, brothers-in-law, and sisters-in-law of the in- 
sured. This section shall be deemed to be in effect as of October 6, 
1917: Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed to interfere 
with the payment of the monthly installments authorized to be made 
under the provisions of said war-risk insurance act, as originaly enacted 
and subsequently amended, up to and including the second calendar 
month after the passnuge of this act: Provided further, That all awards 
of insurance under the previsions of the said war-risk insurance act, as 
originally enacted and subsequently amended, shall be revised as of the 
first day of the third calendar month after the passage of this act, in 
accordance with the provisions of the said war-risk insurance act as 
hereby modified, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, } offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 16, after the word “insured,” strike out the period, 
insert a comma, and add “and the fiancée of the insured, named as such 
in the application, where the agreement to marry was entered into prior 
to April 6, 1917, and where no father, mother, or child or dependent 
brother or sister survive the applicant.” 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to take care of instances where the soldier, sailor, or 
marine took out insurance and was allowed to name in the 
application his fiancée as his beneficiary, where a policy was 
issued in which the fiancée so named was named as the bene- 
liciary, and a number given, and where an assignment was made 
out by the soldier, sailor, or marine to pay the premium. I have 
in mind a particular instance of this kind, and have heard of 
others, 

This, however, is to apply only where the agreement to 
marry was entered into prior to our entry into the war, in order 
to avoid any question of fraud that might arise because of undue 
influence on the part of certain women in securing engagements 
to marry soldiers. The situation is this: A man and women in 
the ordinary course of human events were engaged prior tu April 
6, 1917, to be married, and would have been married in pursu- 
ance of that agreement. The soldier entered the service and 
took out a policy of insurance and named his fiancée in his appli- 
eation as his beneficiary. A policy was issued with the fiancée 
as beneficiary, and he paid the premiums thereon, having no 
immediate blood relations to whom the money might be paid. 
In such ease, I believe, in all justice, his will and intention in 
the circumstances ought to prevail, and this amendment will 
so authorize. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. . 

Mr. SWEET. I would say to the gentleman that after looking 
over the amendment carefully the committee have no objection 
to it as worded. ‘ 

Mr. HAWLEY. Then I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 
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Mr. BLACK. If I understand the gentleman's amendment, if 
this soldier made out the application in favor of his fiancée, 
but, nevertheless, happened to have a father and mother or 
brothers and sisters, she would not get the money under the 
amendment ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. She can not be paid the money under the 
present law. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not see any equity in that, in putting on 
such a limitation as that, 

Mr. HAWLEY. I discussed the matter with the subcommittee, 
and it seemed advisable to give a father, mother, child, or de- 
pendent brother or sister a prior right. 

Mr. BLACK. It occurs to me that would be a limitation that 
would work out a good deal of inequity. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr RAYBURN. I think it is a very proper limitation for this 
reason. When you open up in this way the list of beneficiaries, 
if we do not place the limitation upon it there are going te be 
efforts at fraud in a great many cases; and where you place the 
limitation as it is, of father, mother, brother, and sister, and so 
forth, it reduces the opportunity for fraud. It seems to me that 
if we put in the fiancée at all, it is wise to insert the limitation. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
his amendment applies only to contracts of marriage entered into 
prior to April 6, 1917? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Take the case where a young man was 
drafted, for illustration, in May or June, 1918, who entered into 
a contract of marriage, say, the Christmas before, having in 
mind that he might or might not be called for Army service 
when inducted into the service. Suppose he made out his con- 
tract of insurance to the girl to whom he was engaged the same 
as the man whose engagement took place prior to April 6, 1917. 
Why should not the amendment apply to a case like that with 
the same force and eftect as to a case where the contract of mar- 
riage existed prior to April 6, 1917? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The objection to recognizing engagements en- 
tered inte after April 6, 1917, was this, that when the boys were 
being drafted or knew they were going to be drafted, and were 
assembled in camps and cantonments, many scheming women, 
playing upon their affections, under unusual circumstances, in- 
duced them to enter into contracts of marriage. The cases I have 
provided for are only cases of engagements where the contract 
was made prior to our entry into the war, and no such conditions 
of frand or temptation to fraud could occur. Later legislation 
could take care of other deserving instances. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. But I understand, as the gentleman sug- 
gests, that these cases of scheming women were chiefly around 
camps where soldiers were about the time that the war-risk in- 
surance act was passed, and did not take place among the boys 
who were still at home. If the gentleman’s amendment is to be 
adopted in its present form, I think it is improper and unjust 
to limit it the way in which the gentleman has limited it, and 
thus exclude all fiancées who became engaged to soldiers after 
our declaration of war. . 

Mr. LITTLE. The purpose back of the limitation in respect 
to date has some wisdom about it, but I am very dissatisfied with 
that rule as established, Doubtless there are scheming women 
who take advantage of such situations and get the boys into 
situations where they would have the better of the result, but gen- 
tlemen ought not to forget that there is no love affair more sacred 
or more honorable than the love affair of a boy who becomes 
engaged to be married to a girl just before he goes to war and 
perhaps to death; and when you undertake to stigmatize all of 
those engagements you do a very great wrong to many, many 
thousands of young men and women in this country. I know a 
Member of this Congress who became engaged to be married to 
a young lady the evening before he left for the Philippine Islands 
years ago, and I happen to know that there is no event in his 
life—nothing that he ever did—that has given him as much 
absolute satisfaction, and of which he is as proud, as he is of 
that, and on his behalf and that of his comrades I want to request 
this committee to remove that stigma in some way from these 
young women who will be affected by this amendment. “The 
maid that binds her warrior’s sash” has been the theme of 
song and story for 6,000 years. You pay her every tribute on 
earth until it gets to the point where you can do something for 
her, and then you put it in your law that she is a disgrace to the 


country. I earnestly trust that this committee will arrange such. 


a wording of this part of the statute, or some part of the gentie- 
man’s amendment, that we do not undertake to say that it is a 
disgrace to be engaged to be married the day you go off te war. 
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If you are going to say to every girl in the country, “ Do not 
become engaged to a soldier the day before he goes to war, per- 
haps to die for his country, because it is a disgrace”; if you are 
going to say to these soldiers, “The girl te whom you have 
bound yourself through life, to whom you have wanted to pro- 
pose for perhaps a month, and only do so on the spur of the cour- 
age of your last moments, is net a proper subject for poetry and 
song but is a scheming creature who seeks to aggrandize herself 
at your expense and that of the Government,” then there is 
something wreng about your amendment, and this wise com- 
mittee ought to have sense enough te fix this up so that it would 
not carry that imputation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. I want to ask some one connected 
with the committee how it was possible legally for a man taking 
out his insurance as a soldier to name his fiancée. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have a particular case in 
point where the soldier did name his fiancée as the beneficiary. 

I have the number of the certificate. The certificate was 
issued. The insurance, I grant, was payable to a certain class 
of beneficiaries. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. Now, this man had no blood relations? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; but this would take care 
of certain cases where the officers handling the insurance.told 
the men to write in something foreign to the law and—— 

Mr. HAWLEY. And the bureau passed it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But in many cases, let me 
say to the gentleman, when the soldier undertook to write an 
insurance premium or application that would be in the nature 
of a will, willing it to his estate, which the law did not con- 
template, or willing it to his fiancée, the officers of this camp 
in charge of insurance matters turned those applications back 
and required the soldiers to write them in accordance with the 
form of the law, so the gentleman’s amendment would reach 
some who made out applications not within the intent of the 
law and deny many others whose applications were turned back 
by the officer. 

Mr. HAWLEY. But the gentleman would not deny justice 
to some where justice is due? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly not. I know cases 
in my own district identical with the gentleman’s, and it does 
seem to me that if it had been known or even suspected that 
men could name their fiancées there would have been hundreds 
of thousands instead of the few that got by. I yield back what- 
ever time might be remaining. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. All the world loves a lover, and one is taking 
chances of appearing in an ungracious attitude by opposing an 
amendment of the sort suggested by the gentleman from Oregon, 
which it is caimed would afford a balm to the sweet souls of 
certain ladies who were alleged to have been the fiancées of 
soldiers. The American soldier has all the remance of the race 
and of his period of life. I had a curious experience when I 
made an earnest effort to keep a soldier from being court- 
martialed because of the fact that he had named in an applica- 
tion for an allowance as his wife a fair daughter of the Sunny 
South, who, when the allowance was sent her, modestly suggested 
that she did not bear the relation of wife to the soldier, but 
only that of a good friend. 

I felt that this little slip on the part of the soldier in re- 
porting a relationship that did not exist might lead him into 
serious trouble, and I begged the War Department to overlook 
his departure from the exact truth as the thoughtless act of 2 
lovelorn and impulsive youth and not court-martial him, where- 
upon I was assured that if they were to court-martial all of the 
romantic young gentlemen who had made that particular slip 
we would have had a very considerable number of our gallant 
forces undergoing courts-martial proceedings. 


harm was done, and all was forgiven and forgotten. Now, there 
may be cases coming under the amendment suggested by the 
gentleman from Oregon that are meritorious, but I submit that 


we are going a little far afield to adept amendments of this | 


sort. 


No doubt there are and will be discovered a few meritorious | 


eases which do not fall within the general rules adopted and 
the general previsions which are made. These cases should be 
provided for, but it would be a great mistake to attempt to so 
broaden the general provisions of the law as to include every 
one of the cases which have come to the attention of Members 
as having some merit. In so doing by a general broad provision 
one may or may not include a particular case a Member has in 


The young lady | 
in the case I have referred to was honest, and therefore no | 
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liberal in the drafiing of this bill, and properly so, for we owe 
much to these soldiers and to their families, but we are not 
showing proper regard either to the interests of the taxpayers of 
the country or to the distinction and recognition due those who 
are worthy and deserving if we include cases in which there is 
no obligation on the part of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Branton), there were— 
ayes 13, noes 21. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, in view of some amendments 
which have been adopted, I wish to offer an amendment to the 
latter part of the section. Page 13, line 4, strike out the words 
“hereby modified” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“as modified by this amendatory act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Swrer: Page 13, iine 4, strike out the words 
“hereby modified ” and insert in lieu thereof the words “as modified by 
this amendatory act.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a pro 
forma amendment to strike out the section. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to submit an observation upon one feature of this sec- 
tion 31, which is also applicable to section 4. Under the law 
as it now stands insurance may be made payable only to a very 
restricted number of relatives. For illustration, under the law 
as it now stands a soldier can not take insurance payable to his 
uncle. If a soldier should name his uncle as beneficiary, the 
insurance would not be paid to the uncle but would be paid to 
such person, in the event of the soldier's death, as under the 
laws of the State of the soldier’s residence would have inherited 
his personal property had the soldier died intestate. That is 
the law as it now stands. This section 13 amends that law so 
as to include uncles and other relatives as eligible beneficiaries. 

Now, the important feature of this amendment proposed by 
this section is the fact that it is made retroactive to October 6, 
1917, and this is the aspect to which I desire to call attention. 
With the law as here amended the uncle, for instance, to whom 
insurance was made payable will be substituted in the payment 
of benefits for the person who may now be drawing the benefits 
under the provision of law referred to. Under the Constitution 
of the United States as contained in-the fifth amendment thereto 
*“ property ” may not be taken without due process of law. The 
courts have held property to include * choses in action,” “ rights 
to receive payments,” “claims,” “ vested interests,” and various 
other things of that kind. Undoubtedly “ property ” as used in 
the Constitution would include the right of a beneficiary to the 
proceeds of insurance vested in that beneficiary by the death of 
the insured. For instance, under the soldiers’ insurance law, 
upon the death of a soldier, a property—an interest in his in- 
surance—is vested in his beneficiaries, which can aot be taken 
away by the Congress, because it is property and the Constitu- 
tion protects it. 

Now, then, let us take the case in which a soldier has made 
his insurance payable to his uncle. The uncle not being within 
the limited class of eligible beneficiaries the law writes into that 
contract of insurance the name of the soldier’s heir under 
the law of the State, we will say the parents of the soldier, 
the father, and that insurance becomes payable to the father 
at once upon the death of the soldier. The property interest in 
that insurance is vested in the father and it can not be taken 
away from him by an act of Congress. 

Now, then, what is the result of this? This provision of the 
law is retroactive. If it is operative according to its terms, it 
would take away from one beneficiary, who has under the law 
a vested interest in the insurance, whatever right he has and 
confer it on one of these beneficiaries named by this amend- 
ment. In the case stated, by way of illustration, it will deprive 
the father who has become entitled to the insurance by opera- 
tion of law of the payments of same and wil! give all future 


| payments to the uncle named by the soldier as beneficiary. Of 


| will change the beneficiary of the insurance. 


mind, but we are quite certain to include many other cases with | 


little or no merit in such a provision, 


The committee has been ! 


course, that will be to carry out the soldier’s purpose, and the 
question has interest only from the legal standpoint. I arm dis- 
cussing it from that standpoint only. But this change in bene- 
ficiary is just what can not be worked by an act of Congress; 
the Constitution forbids it; it takes the father’s “ property,” bis 
vested interest in the insuranve. 

In the case stated, as an illustration, this change in the law 
As the law now 
stands the case 1s just as though the soldier had designated his 
father as his beneficiary. This is the legal effect of his having 
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named :nother person, his uncle, who was outside. of the limit, 
and to pass this amendment of it it will on its face have the 
effect to take away the interest the father has in this insurance 
and give it to the uncle. Now, that ean not be done under the 
Constitution of the United States. What will probably be done? 
This act gives the right to recover to uncles and other heretofore 
excluded classes of beneficiaries, and I very much fear that under 
section 4+ and section 13 we will find a double liability arising, 
in which both the father, who is entitled to recover under the 
insurance certificate according to the law as it existed at the 
time his interest vested, and the uncle, who is now made a pos- 
sible beneficiary under this section, will both have a right of 
action against the United States and entitled to recover this 
insurance. A double liability will exist, double payment must 
be made, two parties will each collect the insurance in full, the 
Government will have to pay $20,000 to discharge a $10,000 in- 
surance, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the genileman has expired. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I move that all.debate on the 
section and amendments thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa moves that all 
debate on the section and amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman——— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
rise? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I desire to offer an amendment to section 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can offer his amendment 
after the debate is closed, if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Will the honorable Representative from 
Towa give me five minutes in which to offer an amendment? 

Mr. SWEET. I will modify the motion, then, to five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman modifies his motion, to the 
effect that the debate close in five minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman may offer an important 
amendment, and I think the gentleman from Iowa should say 
10 minutes, so that he can reply if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. SWEET. Then, at the suggestion of the gentleman from 
‘Texas, I ask that the debate close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that all debate close in 10 minutes, 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, we de not know what the 
amendment is. Would not the gentleman withhold his request 
until the gentleman from Massachusetts has presented the 
amendment? 

Mr. SWEET. I withdraw the motion for the present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa withdraws his 
motion for the present. The gentleman from Massachuseits 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, is there not an amendment 
pending to strike out the section? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, | 
sent to withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to strike out the sec- 
tion on page 11, from line 12, through line 4, on page 13, and offer 
as an amendment the substitute section now in the hands of the 
Clerk, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 13. That section 402 of the war-risk insurance act is hereby 
umended by striking out in lines 4, 5, and 6 the words, “ The insur- 
ance shall be payable only to a spouse, child, grandchild, parent, brother, 
or sister, and also during the total and permanent disability to the in- 
jured person, or to any or all of them,’’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following words, * The insurance shall be payable to any person 
whom the insured desires to name, and that it may also be assigned by 
the insured, and also shall be payable during total and permanent dis- 
ability to the injured person or to any person whom the insured has 
named or to whom any assigument has been made.” This amendment 
shall be deemed to be in effect as of October 6, 1917: Provided, That 
nothing herein shall be construed to interfere with the payment of the 
monthly installments authecrized to be made under the provisions of said 
war-risk insurance act, as originally enacted and subsequently amended, 
up to and including the second calendar month after the passage of this 
act: Provided further, That all awards of insurance under the provisions 
ofxthe said war-risk insurance act, as originally enacted and subsequently 
amended, shall be revised as of the first day of the third calendar month 
after the passage of this act, in accordance with the provisions of the 
said war-risk insurance act as modified by this amendatory act. 

Mr. SWEET. 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from lowa reserves a point 
of order, and the gentleman from Massachusetts is recognized for 
five minutes. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. 
committee should adopt 


dees the ‘gentleman 


ask unanimous con- 


the amendment 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
* 


that 


ninendinent 


Chairman, it 
this amendment. 


sees to ne 
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moves the restrictions in relation to beneticiaries and makes it a 
broad and liberal policy of insurance. The committee has de- 
clared time and time again that it desired to make this poliey 
of insurance as broad and liberal and generous as the Govern- 
ment possibly could make it. Instead of doing that, as the bill 
now stands and as amended by this committee, it is restricted 
very much more than private companies restrict their policies. 
The amendment allows the insured to say who without restric- 
tion shall be a beneficiary. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TINKHAM. In one moment. It ulso allows the insured 
to assign the policy. These are two valuable rights given under 
a private policy, and which I believe public interest dictates 
should be incorporated as a part of the theory and application 
of this Government insurance. 

1 yield to the honorable Representative from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is it the gentleman’s idea that by this 
amendment we should waive the usual requirement that the 
beneficiary shall have an insurable interest? 

Mr, TINKHAM. It is not. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is what the amendment does. 

Mr. TINKHAM. That amendment might be added to my 
amendment, except that would open a question of judicial inter- 
pretation by the Supreme Court as to what was or was not an 
insurable interest. 

In many cases ordinary insurance policies are assigned. ‘They 
are assignable and have been assigned by iany Members of this 
Congress, no doubt, to help them when-they have been in possible 
financial stress. Why should the soldier not have that right? 


! It is a valuable right; it is a right that naturally goes with in- 


surance. Why should a Government, and why should a com- 
inittee which says it wants to be generous, eliminate that funda- 
mental right, that important right, that valuable righi, from 
this character of insurance. It does not seem to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this committee is living up to its protestations of 
liberality, nor does it seem to me that it is living up to what are 
true and sound matters of publie policy, namely, the giving of 
a policy of insurance, underwritten by the Government, which is 
as broad as that given by private companies. I hope that the 
amendment will be adopted. And I would like a statement 
from some member of the committee as to just what are the 
sound common-sense objections to this amendment, not super- 
reasons and not reasons which are too fine spun. Why should 
not a man in a Government insurance policy have at least as 
liberal rights and liberal treatment as under the policies of 
private companies? 

Mr, RAYBURN., 

Mr. 'TINKHAM. I will. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The reason why the committee refused to 
put an amendment like that in the law was that we wanted to 
protect the soldier and those really dependent upon him, and, 
as we wrote into the law to begin with, in order to give every 
commissioned officer and enlisted man and every member of the 
Army Nurse Corps, female, when employed in the active serv- 
ice under the War Department and Navy Department, greater 
protection for themselves and their dependents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ray- 
BURN] is recognized. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Isthere objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

Mr, RAYBURN. The reason why we did not bring this in 
was so that a man could not assign this policy to anybody, and 
so that the beneficiary could not assign it to anybody, and dis- 
sipate it in that way. 

We wanted this to be a continuing protection to the soldier 
while he lives and a continuing protection for his dependents 
after he dies. That is the reason why we did not throw the 
beneficiary class wide open, because we wanted it to apply to 
him and to those dependent on him. That is why we did not 
make it assignable in all instances. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
honorable Representative from Texas this question, whether 
now, after the end of the Great War, the reason for that public 
policy has not been largely eliminated? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will admit that that is so. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order against the amendment. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
point of order against the amendment. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The point of order is this: This 
amendment is merely a copy of a bill that the gentleman intro- 
duced, and is not in proper form as an amendment here. I have 
just the bill as marked; I do not know just exactly how it 
was presented; but so far as the amendment is concerned it 
says in substance, “The war-risk insurance act provision is 
hereby amended by striking out certain words or lines.” 

Mr, TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TINKHAM. The amendment having been debated, a point 
of order can not be raised against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was reserved, as the 
Chair understands. That being so, it is in order to debate it. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The amendment evidently is not 
in intelligible form, 

The CHAIRMAN. That does not make it out of order. The 
gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I think it is subject to a point 
of order because this act itself does not set out section 402 of the 
original act. It does not amend it in terms or set out section 402, 
and if this amendment is inserted as provided here it would be 
absolutely unintelligible. It contains the provision that section 
402 of the war-risk insurance act is hereby amended by striking 
out in lines 4, 5, and 6 certain language and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following words: “ The insurance shall be assignable 
to anybody that the insured desires to name,” and so forth. 

Now, in order that that should be in proper form before the 
House and not subject to a point of order, it would have to set 
out section 402 as it would read as amended. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The bill itself does not do that. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The bill itself does not refer to 


. Section 402 except to enlarge the beneficiaries. It is further sub- 


ject to the point of order for the reason that the amendments 
already adopted by this House fix the beneficiaries, and this 
proposes to strike out and undo what the committee has already 
done. It is subject to an additional point of order because in the 
last proviso there it seems to require a revision of the law. I 
confess I do not know just what the purport of it is, but if it 
requires a revision of the law it certainly is net germane to this 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. This amendment was submitted hurriedly 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TrinkHam] and evi- 
dently is not in the most approved form. A bill heretofore intro- 
duced by the gentleman has been hastily transformed into an 
amendment, and as offered may not be entirely clear, but so far 
as the Chair is able to determine from a hasty perusal of a 
somewhat lengthy bill, whatever meaning it may have, it is 
surely germane to the bill and to the section under considera- 
tion. Therefore the Chair overrules the point of order made 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANpers]. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment be closed. 

Mr. OCONNOR. Will you let me have five minutes to speak 
on this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves that all 
debate close—— 

Mr. SWEET. In five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. In five minutes. The question is on agree- 
ing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I hope that this amendment will be adopted by the com- 
mittee. 

All my life I have had a habit of endeavoring te convey my 
meaning as felicitously as I could by way of story and illustra- 
tion, and I am going to tell you a story that I think is peculiarly 
applicable te the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TiInkHAM], which, as I said before, I sin- 
cerely trust will be adopted by this committee and by the House 
of Representatives finally. 

Years ago one of the most distinguished gentlemen in the 
State of Louisiana and one of the most prominent civilians in 
the leyal history of this country, and who was going down by 
some cruel stroke of fortune into poverty, spent his declining 
days in reading history and telling stories, and he told me a 
story that he said had almost annihilated all of the sentiment 
that had come to him from his great mother, whom he loved 
with an affection that was almost indescribable. He told me 
that Jean Jacques Rousseau, when he was at the height of his 
literary fame, received a letter from a Russian nobleman, in 
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which “ Jean Jacques” was told that his philosophical writings 
had so commended themselves to this gentleman, who was born 
to a fortune and had acquired still greater fortune, that he 
had made a will that day and left to Rousseau a million rubles, 
And Jean Jacques Rousseau, in the estimation of his confreres 
and of the then literary world, proved that he was a great 
philosopher by writing b=»: to the nobleman, “If you love me 
on aceount of my writings in behalf of the world, as you evi 
dently do in making that will, destroy the will instantly and 
give me an annuity, and then I will wish that you may live 
forever, whereas if that will should remain in existence fF will 
pray almost hourly that you die in order that I may come into 
fortune. Do not place me between my duty and that which is 
despicable in human nature, but which constantly asserts itself, 
self-interest.” 

And T thought, teo, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com 
mittee, that that was illustrative of human nature generally. 
It was some years afterwards, when I joined one of the fines 
organizations that ever was brought into existence in this 
country, that IT learned that that was not so, and that Jean 
Jacques Rousseau did not correctly portray the splendid things 
that men and women can do in this world. The organization | 
refer to was founded upon the beautiful story of Damon and 
Pythias, whose history and romantic friendship shines through 
the mist of centuries—a story that has exalted millions of men 
in this country: and I learned to understand what ought to be 
obvious to every man, that the most powerful affection that can 
appeal to human nature does not always reside within the cry 
and appeal of the blood. Men love women that are not related 
to them by blood, and men love each other and will go down into 
the shadow of the grave without any tie by blood of mother er 
father. Brothers, as a rule, associate only under the paternal! 
and maternal roof. The finest friendships may be formed as a 
result of the romance and adventure that, thank God, comes into 
the life of each of us like Tennyson’s Rain, and by making it 
alternate sunshine and shadow relieves it from the terrible 
drabness and monotony of sameness. 

This amendment, as I understand it, provides when there is 
neither mother nor father living, nor fraternal or sisterly ties, 
the assured may have a larger class from which to select the 
beneficiary. In other words, after requiring a recognition of 
natural affections the amendment permits the soldier boy a 
larger field in which sentiment might find a true and lofty ex- 
pression. If he knew that it was splendid to offer his life for 
his country, its ideals, and its flag, why not concede him the 
right to gratify the holy and s@blime sentiment of love and 
friendship which broadens the vision, tempers the heart, and 
makes golden the hearthstone where we with loved ones dwell. 
They may select their friends in a world of strife, and from those 
soldiers that were on the battle line with them, and I want to 
give our boys the opportunity the gentleman accords them 
through his amendment of picking out some splendid friend 
who has been willing at all times to open his arms to the un- 
fortunate when days of misfortune have come, and not restrict 
a2 man to people who may be related to him by ties of blood, 
and who feel that what they do for him is prompted by what 
the world calls duty. Ll want him to look out into the great, 
broad field of sentiment and pick out the beneficiary that he 
determines upon. For that reason I hope that the amendment 
will be adopted. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I further doubt the vote. Division. Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. FOCHT. “I further doubt the vote.” That is a Massa- 
chusetts expression for calling the cows in off the common. 
{ Laughter. | 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 6, noes 38. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOWELL. I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the REecorp. 

Mr. FOCHT. I make a similar request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from lowa and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania ask unanimous consent to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 14. That if no person within the permitted class of beneficiaries 
survive the insured, then there shall be paid to the estate of the insured 
an amount equal to the commuted value of the monthly installments of 
yearly renewable term insurance granted under the provisions of article 


4 of the war-risk insurance act, payable and applicable, calceniated on 
the basis of interest at the rate of 34 per cent per annum. 
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Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I will vote for this bill, and 
congratulate the committee upon the production of such a good 
measure. But when we pass this bill we have not discharged 
our obligations to the so'diers, sailors, and marines, and their 
dependents, We owe protection to every man who entered this 
war, whether he took out insurance or not. We took these men 
from their homes, from their positions, and sent them miles 
from home, and we should not quibble now for a minute on 
technicalities. 

We must care for every man who was injured in this war, and 
we must care for his dependents, irrespective of this law, and I 
am rather inclined to the opinion that the Government should not 
require the soldier, sailor, or marine to be put to any expense at 
any time. 

If we do not relieve these men from the payment of 
premium, some future Congress is going to do it. 

We owe a great debt to those men who won this war, and this 
country is going to do justice to each and every man. 

We will need the service of these men, perhaps, in the future, 
and it is possible we may need their services sooner than we 
expect, 

We need a good, strong public sentiment in this country in 
favor of law and order, and we need an organization to stand 
back of that desire to proceed in an orderly way, and I know of 
no better way of doing it than by treating the men who preserved 
it justly. 

We must not only treat the soldiers, sailors, and marines who 
were injured and their dependents justly, but we must do some- 
thing for all the soldiers, sailors, and marines who won this war. 

We should pass a bonus bill giving them all one year’s pay, 
we should assist them in buying homes, we should assist them in 
buying farms in the communities where they desire to live, we 
should assist and encourage them in every way, and if we do not 
do it some future Congress will do it. 

I want to ask the Members of this House if they intend to 
pass this bonus bill or do they intend waiting until the President 
tells them to pass it. 

You are going to fight Bolshevism in this country some day, 
und you are much nearer to Bolshevism than you think you are, 
In fact I think it has already arrived in Boston and may spread 
over the entire country. Bolshevism should be crushed in its 
infancy, and the only men who can crush it are the men who 
fought and crushed autocracy abroad. 

Let us stand by the men on whom we must rely 
liberty at home. Let us stand by the men we must rely upon to 
crush Bolshevism. Let us stand by the men who are to be the 
backbone of this Republic for years to come. [Applause.] 

Mr. SWEET. I move that all debate on this seetion 
nmendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves that all 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


this 


lo preserve 


and 


Sec. 15. That if any person to whom such yearly renewable term in 
surance has been awarded dies, or his rights are otherwise terminate { 
after the death of the insured, but before all of the 240 moreth!y; .:- 
stallments have been paid, then the monthly installments payable and 
applicable shall be payable to such person or persons within the per- 
mitted class of beneficiaries as would, under the laws of the State of 
residence of the insured, be entitled to his personal property in case of 
intestacy ; and if the permitted class of beneficiaries be exhausted before 
all of the 240 monthly installments have been paid, then there shall be 
paid to the estate of the last surviving person within the permitted 
class an amount equal to the commuted value of the remaining monthly 
installments calculated on the basis of interest at the rate of 34 per 
cent per annum, 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, Palmer Ketner, jr., Post 
of the American Legion, at Gallup, N. Mex., have adopted the fol- 
Jowing resolutions, which express my sentiments in regard to 
this bill and in regard to the bonus. 
tions read in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
that the resolutions be read in his time. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I ask to have the resolu- 


unanimous consent 
Is there objection? 


asks 


PALMER KeETNER, JR., Post OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Gallup, N. Mex., September 8, 1919. 
T™ the United States Senators and Congressman of the State of New 
Mexico: 
Whereas there has been introduced in Congress a bill known as the 
Sweet bill, H. R. 8778, which amends the war-risk insurance act; and 
Whereas this bill, if enacted, will be of inestimable benefit to those per- 
sons who should be protected by our Government ; and 
Whereas the same privileges should be extended to persons bolding term 
insurance, as is proposed by the Sweet bill, to be extended to persons 
holding converted insurance: Therefore be it 
Resolved by this Palmer Ketuer, Jr., Post of the American Legien, of 
Gallup, N. Mezx., That the Senators and Congressman of the State of New 
Mexico be urged to lend their influence and use their vote to secure the 
passage of the Sweet bill, H. R. S778; and be it further 
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Resolved, That our Senators and Congressman be urged to promote 
and support an amendment to the Sweet bill, H. R. 8778, which will 
permit lump-sum payments for.term insurance as well as for converted 
insurance and to place term insurance exactly on the same basis, as to 
payments, as converted insurance ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Senator A. A. 
JONES, Senator A..B. FALL, and Congressman B. C. HERNANDEZ. 

ty order of the post: 


J. W. CHAPMAN, 
Committee Chairman. 


PALMER KETNER, JR., Post oF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Gallup, N. Mex., September 8, 1919. 

To the United States Senators .and Congressman of the State of New 
Merico: 

Whereas there has been introduced in Congress certain bills having 
for their purpose the payment of additional bonuses to discharged 
soldiers ; and 

Whereas the men who entered the service of the United States of 
America during the Great War did so for the sole purpose of pro 
tecting and securing American liberties to posterity; and 

Whereas we have been fully paid by a sense of having accomplished 
our purpose and performed our duty well and need no reward; and 

Whereas the payment of such additional bonuses would unduly in- 
erease the expenditures of our Government and would increase 
the burden of those whom we fought to protect: Therefore, be it 
Resolved by this Palmer Ketner, Jr., Post of the American Legion, 

of Gallup, N. Mez., That the Senators and Congressman of the State 

of New Mexico be urged to use their influence to defeat all bills hay- 
ing for their purpose the payment of any additional cash bonuses 
to discharged soldiers: And be is further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Senator A. A. 
JONES, Senator A. B. FALL, and Congressman B. C. HERNANDEZ, 

By order of the post: 

J. W. CHAPMAN, 
Committee Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN. the 


the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 16. That if no beneficiary within the permitted class be desig 
nated by the insured as bomemctary for converted insurance, granted 
under the provisions of article 4 of the war-risk insurance act, either 
in his lifetime or by his last will and testament, or if the desig- 
nated beneficiary does not survive the insured, then there shall be 
paid to the estate of the insured an amount equal to the commuted 
value of the monthly installments payable and applicable, calculated 
on the basis of interest at the rate of 3) per cent per annum; or 
if the designated beneficiary survives the insured and dies before 
receiving all of the installments of converted insurance payable and 
applicable, then there shall be paid to the estate of such beneficiary 
an amount equal to the commuted value of the mene installments 
so payable and applicable, calculated on the basis of interest at 3) 
per cent per annum. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do so for the purpose of making a statement that I 
think ought to be made regarding this bill. 

I hope the members of the committee who have presented 
this splendid bill to the House will not feel that the amend- 
ments that have been offered are intended as criticisms of the 
bill. The whole bill from beginning to end, in all its 19 sections, 
is for the purpose of liberalizing the war-risk insurance act, doing 
away with red tape, and making the act more beneficial to the 
soldiers whom we all respect and admire and love so much. 

I also desire to call attention to the fact that whatever amend- 
ments have been offered have been offered for the purpose of 
liberalizing the bill. We all recognize that it is impossible for 
the committee to meet all of the varying conditions and circum- 
stances, and when amendments have been suggested here be- 
cause of individual cases it must not be considered that gen- 
tlemen offering them have had any particular purpose to benefit 
themselves or their friends. It has been only that the bill might 
be enlarged and liberalized to meet the conditions that might 
arise so as to prevent the beneficial effects of this bill from be] 
ing taken away from any soldier who served his country in the 
late war, 

I desire to say that the words spoken yesterday regarding the 
leaders on the respective sides of this House, commendatory of 
the industry, ability, and patriotism which they have exhibited 
in drawing and perfecting and bringing this bill before the 
House, are well merited, and that these gentlemen deserve great 
eredit for what they have done. I join in those expressions. I 
desire particularly to say that I know of the unswerving atten 
tion and the great and continuous activity, at the sacrifice of 
almost all his other duties for weeks and months, displayed by 
my colleague from Iowa [Mr. Sweet]. His work merits the 
thanks of the entire Congress. I think we are all under obliga- 
tions also to the distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ray- 
BURN] for the active part he has taken in the advancement of 
this legislation. All the Members of the House, I am sure, join 
with me in expressing appreciation and thanks for the work of 
the entire committee. This is a splendid bill. It will meet with 
the approval not only of the soldiers who have been benefited 
by it but of the country, whose people feel that no appropriation 
of money can under the circumstances pay the debt that they 
owe to the glorious manheed that so willingly and triumphantly 


The Clerk will continue reading of 
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served the country in defense of its principles and of its safety 
in the Jate war. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 17. That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance may make provision 
in the contract for converted insurance for optional settlements, to be 
selected by the insured, whereby such insurance may be made payable 
either in one sum or in installments for 36 months or more. The bureau 
may also include in said contract a provision authorizing the beneficiary 
to elect to receive payment of the insurance in installments for 36 
months or more, but only if the insured has not exercised the right of 
election as hereinbefore provided; and even though the insured may 
have exercised his right of election, the said contract may authorize the 
beneficiary to elect to receive such insurance in installments spread 
over a greater period of time than that selected by the insured. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona offers an 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HAYDEN: 
the section, insert: i 

“Provided, That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance may make provi- 
sion by regulations for optional settlements, to be selected by the in- 
sured, whereby the yearly renewable term insurance granted under the 
provisions of article 4 of the war-risk insurance act may be made pay- 
able either in one sum or in installments for 36 months or more.” 

Mr, HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am offering this amendment 
at the request of my constituents. At a meeting of the Arizona 
State Convention of the American Legion held in Tueson last 
July this resolution was adopted: 

Be it further resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the 
war-risk insurance act be amended to provide that the insured under the 
act may be allowed to elect whether his insurance upon maturity shall 
be paid as an annuity or in one payment. * * * 

I have also received a number of letters from ex-service men in 
my State urging that such action be taken by Congress, I shall 
quote a typical statement from a discharged soldier who did 
his full duty in France and in whose good judgment I have every 
confidence : 

I notice that an overwhelming majority of the veterans are dropping 
their war-risk insurance, and to be frank, I am seriously considering the 
same thing myself unless I see some possibility of the war-risk act being 
amended so that the paying of the principle will be made in full instead 
of by installments. Do you think there is any prospect of such a thing 
happening. 

That this sentiment is not confined to the State of Arizona is 
demonstrated by the resolutions presented a few moments ago 
by the gentleman from New Mexico and by an editorial which 
appeared in the American Legion Weekly of September 5, 1919, 
which reads as follows: 


These provisions are embodied in the Sweet bill, H. R. 8288, amend- 
ing the war-risk insurance act, and the American Legion regards this 
bill favorably with the one reservation that it be amended so as to 
permit lump-sum payments for term insurance as well as for converted 
insurance, and so as to place term insurance on exactly the same basis 
as converted insurance, so far as payments are concerned. This will 
enable the man who can not convert his insurance at this moment when 
he is lean from long service to have that epportunity later. Otherwise, 
enly the service man in sound financial condition benefits by the act. 

These changes manifestly are necessary in the interests of equity, 
justice, and the continuance of war-risk insurance. When the changes 
have been effected, thus adjusting war-risk insurance to a peace-time 
basis and the wishes of the insured, the present apathy and even an- 
tipathy of former service men to war-risk insurance will disappear. Let 
us hope that Congress will act in this instance without unnecessary 
equivecation or delay. 5 


Page 15, line 8, after the end of 


Mr. Chairman, the idea behind all of these suggestions is that 
the returned soldiers resent the opinion which some Members 
of Congress seem to entertain that they need a guardian to 
care for their welfare, even though that guardian be a benevo- 
lent and paternal Government. Many of them may have been 
mere boys when they were caiied to the colors, but hard experi- 
ence, than which there is no better teacher, has made them men. 
They are the veterans of the greatest war in all history, and to 
say that such men do not know what is for their own best in- 
terest is an insult to their intelligence. One who was fit to fight 
for his country ought to be at least credited with sense enough 
to know how to attend to his own personal business. 

Now that the fighting is over and these soldiers, sailors, and 
marines are again engaged in the peaceful pursuits of civil life 
there can be no sound reason why the insured should not be 
permitted to designate whether his insurance, either term or 
a converted policy, should be paid in one lump sum or in install- 


ments. You will note that the amendment provides that the 
War Risk Bureau shall provide by regulations for optional set- 
tlements. It will, of course, be impossible for the Government 


to pay as much money to the beneficiary in one lump sum as 
would be the case if the payments were seattered through 36 
months or more. The regulations of the War Risk Bureau can 
provide for a method of settlement so that the insured will know 
just what can be done in any particular instance and may have 
his choice. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The gentleman's amendment provides fur 
a lump sum or payment for 36 months. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. I have followed the text of section 17 
of the pending bill, which relates to converted insurance, so as 
to make the same provision applicable to term insurance. I 
have used the identical language in order to do what the Amer- 
ican Legion asked to be done, which is to place term insurance 
on exactly the same basis as converted insurance, so far as pay- 
ments to beneficiaries are concerned. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I understand the director of the bureau 
recommended an amendment providing for 36 payments, or 36 
installments, at the option of the insured. Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman from Ohio has no doubt read 
the hearings on this bill on page 118 of which appears a state- 
ment made by the Director of the War Risk Insurance Bureau, in 
which he offered a suggestion that was not adopted by the com- 
mittee. The director recommended that yearly renewable term 
insurance be made payable at the option of the insured in in- 
stallments for 36 months or more. The director did not say any- 
thing about payment in one sum. But the returned soldiers 
who pay for the insurance have asked for the further option 
that it be paid in one lump sum, and I am convinced that they 
should have that privilege. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, this question was fully 
gone into by the subcommittee, and I might say that the Direc- 
tor of the War Risk Insurance Bureau is the only one in the 
Government of that bureau, from the Secretary of the Treasury 


down, who indorsed this amendment. 
Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Did not Mr. Shouse in the department give 
his personal opinion that that action should be taken? I think 
the gentleman will find that on page 118 of the hearings. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I did not so understand it; but I know 
that the Secretary of the Treasury refused to give it his in- 
dorsement. If we do not do something to encourage the con- 
version of policies it will be but a few years before there will 
be no war-risk insurance. Of course, when a man is 20 or 25 
years of age, the yearly term insurance is the cheapest and 
most desirable insurance in a way that he can have, but it i 
the experience of everybody in the insurance business that ii 
you allow it to run along for a term of years it becomes the 
most expensive in the world. Therefore we thought it was 
best not to adopt the amendment shggested by the director of 
the bureau, because we are liberalizing the converted policy, 
making it payable in a lump sum, Or in 36 months, or for a 
longer period if the beneficiary so elects. I believe that the 
best thing we can do for the soldier is to make the law as com- 
prehensive as we possibly can so that he may convert the in- 
surance and get the cheapest rate, and run a while, and while 
he is young it will be much cheaper if he carries it for some 


years. It was the judgment of the whole committee, with pos- 
sibly one exception, that this amendment should not 
adopted. 

Now, as to the articles in the American Legion. That is, o 


course, & paper supposed to represent the soldier, but I doubt 
if very many of the soldiers of the country are advised or co! 
sulted before the articles on the editorial page are written. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does not the gentleman believe that if the 
amendment is adopted, and we provide that it be paid in a lump 
sum, it will save a lot of lapses of these policies, it will b 
inviting insurance, and soldiers wili be more likely to continue 
the insurance? 


more 


Mr. RAYBURN. ‘The term insurance lasts 5 years after the 
formal declaration of peace. If the soldier does not feel like 
converting the insurance now, he can do it 5 years after the 
declaration of peace. If he is not able to carry it at all, the 


Treasury Department has made a ruling in which they give him 
18 months, although the policy lapses, in which he may be 


rein 


stated. It seems to me that that would take care of the situa- 
tion. It would not be wise to lengthen the term of 5 years in 


which the term insurance should run, for the reason that in 10 
or 15 years the premiums would become so high that the man 
would necessarily drop it, and then if he attempted to convert 
it the terms would be two or three times as high as when he 
was 21 or 25 years of age. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ari- 
zona {[Mr. HaypeN]. 
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Quartermaster Department of the War Department handles it, 


Amendment offered by Mr. McCULLocH as a substitute for the Hayden | The War Risk Insurance Bureau handles no allotments except 
| where supplemented by Government allowance. 


amendment: Page 15, line &, add the following as a new section : 

“That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance shall make prevision by 
regulations for the payment at the maturity, by death of the insured, 
of the yearly renewable term insurance granted under article 4 of the 
war-vrisk insurance act, at the option of the insured, in installments for 
36 months or mere. 


Mr, McCULLOCH. 


by the Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and 
which was indorsed by the assistant director. I did not know 


Mr. FESS. That quite evidently would explain why he does 
not hear from the director, but the letter should be referred, and 


| at least the matter should be put in process of adjustment. 


Mr. Chairman, this substitute is prac- | 


tically the same as the amendment or suggestion that was made | legislation. 


I want to be specific. I think this legislation is conceived 
through one of the most beautiful motives that has ever directed 
It is an attempt to make it impossible for a soldier 


| of this war to be looked upon as the seldiers of preceding wars— 


that he indorsed the lump-sum payment idea, but I do know from | 


my examinatien of the hearings that the director indorsed the 
56-payment proposition, and that it was indorsed by the assistant 
director. 


prepesal, and that while that department could not give it its 
approval it Was net epposed to it. 


as a person to be put in a position of begging the Government 
to do something for him. I think it is a magnificent conception 


| of what the Nation owes to the men whe fought for the Nation’s 


a = | life, even at the expense of their own. 
The statement was also made that the rreasury De- | amendments now proposed by your bill are but another expres- 
partment, while net approving it, did see much of merit in the | gion of increased generosity on the part of the Government, and 


I think these general 


| the Government is certainly doing well. 


if the substitute is not agreed to I shall vote for the amend- | 
ment of the gentleman from Arizona, as I think this insurance 


should be made more attractive. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
tute offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing te the amend- 
rent offered by the gentleman frem Arizona. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
HiAyDEN) there were—ayes 23, noes 47. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 18. That all premiums paid on account of insurance converted 
under the provisions of article 4 of the war-risk insurance act shall 
be deposited and covered into the Treasury to the credit ef the United 
States Government life insurance fund and shall be available for the 
payment of losses, dividends, refunds, and other benefits provided for 
under such insurance. Payments from this fund shall be made upon 
and in accordance with awards by the director. 

The Bureau ef War Risk Insurance is hereby authorized to set aside 
out of the fund so cellected such reserve famds as may 
umler accepted actuarial principles, to meet all liabilities under such 
insurance ; 
invest and reinvest the said United States Government life insurance 
fund, er any part thereof, in interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States and to sell the obligations for the purpeses of the said fund. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move te strike out the last word, 
one who will answer. There has been a good deal of delay 
in answering the queries of various soldiers in respect to the 
method of procedure to have their insurance converted. Letters 
come to me asking why they can not get definite information 
from the bureau. 
of the bureau, because it is inevitable that there would be under 


The CHATRMAN, 
expired. 
Mr. FESS. 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 


| ceed for a half minute. 


The question is on agreeing to the suhbsti- | 
l 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objeciion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. The one remark I wanted to make would be that 
this expression of gratitude of the Government should not be 
marred unnecessarily by a bad administration of a good law, 
and I hope that these errors will rapidly be corrected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 19. That the amount of the monthly instalments of alletment 


|} and family allowance, compensation, or yearly renewable term insur- 
| ance which has become payable under the provisions of the war-risk 


be required, | 


and the Secretary 6f the Treasury is hereby authorized to | 


insurance act but which has not been paid prior to the death of the 
person entitled to receive the same may be payable te the personal 
representatives of the deceased person. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendmea’ ‘ffered by Mr. McCreLiocn: Page 16, 
word “ persor,” ated the following as a new section: 

“That the rate fixed and in force upon the ist day of August, 
1919, on the war-risk insurance policy taken out by any commissioned 


offer the fellowing 


line 7, after the 


| officer, enlisted man, or other person shall remain in force and not be 


changed or increased unless the insured shall convert his insurance 


. ar . vehi . el i ae : | into some other form of policy as provided by regulations authorized 
to prepound one or two questions to the conimittee or to some | under section 404 of the act approved September 2, 1914.” 


Mr. SANDERS of Indians. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 


| of order on the amendment. 


I have not felt called upon to make criticisms | 


an institution or bureau like this handling so much work some | 


delays. I recognize that. 

1 have a letter here from one of the ieading citizens of Penn- 
syivania, a gentleman holding a hich pesition in that State, 
in which he says: 

My son made an allotment of $15 a month to me, and a check came 
pogeett The last one received, April 12, was for the month of March, 

1] ought to say, knowing this man as I do, that this allotment 
would be kept by him for the education of the son when he re- 
turns. It was not for any support of the father, of course. 

then no check has been received, I have written several times, 


end stereotyped letters which have nothing 
wrote the son addressing him 


The 
nad they 
Phe 
f shall not proceed further with what is exactly in the letter at 
that point, for I do not want to give the name of the man, 
because it is the name of the father himself. They had written 
to the father as if writing to the son, a stereotyped letter, think- 
ing they were replying to the son’s letter. The letter continues: 
With such carelessness, inefficiency, etc., I do not know what to do. 
The boy is entering college, needs his money. He has written repeat- 
edly also te change his insurance, and has sent his check for the pre- 
mium, but has heard nothing from the premium department about his 
insurance Can you help us en both of these matters? 
Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FESS. Yes. 
Mr. SWEET. What is the date of that letter? 
Mr. FESS. It is written September 12, 1919—yesterday. 
Mr. SWEET. And what is the date of the occurrence? 
Mr. FESS. March, 1919, is the date of the last check. 
remarked before, I have no desire to call attention to 
things with any spirit of criticism. 
Mr. BLACK. My. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 
Mr. FESS. Yes. .« 
Mr. BLACK. As I understand the law, unless the father is 
tin 
War Risk 


As I 


vet 


th: Insurance Bureau does not handle it at all. 


to do with the | 


Mr. McC ULLOCH. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
order. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That this is not germane to the 
section. Mr. Chairman, ¥ withdraw the point of order. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCuLiocu: Page 16, 
word “ person,” add the following as a new section: 

“That when any officer or enlisted man er person insured under the 
provisions of this act shall have reached the age of 64 years, or as 
soon thereafter as he shall have paid the premiums for 15 years, shall 
not be required te make further payments on his policy but his insur- 


ance shall remain in full ferce and effect. 
“All Jaws inconsistent with this section 


Mr. Chairman, I do not care to argue it. 
The gentleman will state his point of 


line 7, after the 


are hereby so modified as to 


; conform to the provisions hereof.” 


| ther amendments ought 


| gentleman from Indiana? 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tien to the amendment. Mr. Chairman, the bill has been com 
pleted now and perfected by amendments and I think no fur- 
to be adopted. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks on the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


{After a pause.] The Chair hears 


| hone. 


| Chair hears none. 


Mr. HAYDEN. 


Mr, Chairman, I make the same request, to 
| revise and extend my remarks, 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.| The 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


i ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 


these | 


| that? 


un Government allowance supplementing that allotment, | 
The ! 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. SWEET, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. RAYBURN. One moment. Will the gentleman withhold 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous censent to return to 
page 10, subsection (10), and suggest an amendment to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa which I really think ought to be adopted and 
go in there. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to return to page 10, subsection (10), for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAYBURN. It is a corrective amendment only. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment is this: As 
the section reads it says “ that section 302 of this act as amended 
shall be deemed to be in effect as of October 6, 1917.” I really 
think that that is practically meaningless, because there is no 
section 302 of this act. This is section 11. If we change that 
so as to read “ that section 302 of the war-risk insurance act as 
amended,” that would cover it. 

Mr. SWEET. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Now, I offer the amendment. In line 17, 
page 10, strike out the word “this” and insert in lieu thereof 
“the war-risk insurance.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 17, after the word “ of,” strike out the word “ this”’ and 
insert in lieu thereof “ the war-risk insurance.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 
107, noes 0, 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Timson, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 8778 
had directed him to report the same back with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the previous question is 
ordered. Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 9nd read the third time, 
was read the third time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have a 
quorum, and I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present on the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and forty-six gentlemen are 
present; not a quorum. Under the rule, the Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify Members, and 
the Clerk will cal the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 240, answered 
“ present” 1, not voting 189, as follows: 

YEAS—240. 


The 


from Texas offers an 


Alexander Clark, Mo. French Johnson, Miss. 
Almon Cole Fuller, Mass. Jones, Pa. 
Anderson Collier Gallagher Jones, Tex, 
Andrews, Nebr. Connally Gandy Juul 
Anthony Cooper Garner Kearns 
Aswell Crowther Garrett Keller 
Ayres Currie, Mich, Glynn Kinkaid 
Baer Curry, Calif. Good Kitchin 
Barbour Dale Goodall Kraus 
Barkley Dallinger Goodwin, Ark. Lampert 
Bee Darrow Graham, Ill. Lanham 
Legg Davey Green, lowa Lankford 
Benham Davis, Minn. Greene, Mass. Larsen 
Black Davis, Tenn. Greene, Vt. Layton 
Blackmon Dent Hamilton Lehlibach 
Bland, Mo, Dickinson, Mo. Hardy, Colo, Little 
Bland, Va. Dominick Hardy, Tex. Lonergan 
Blanton Doremus Harrison Luce 

Boies Doughton Hastings Lufkin 
Booher Dowell Hawley Luhring 

30x Dunbar Hayden McAndrews 
Brand Dupré Hays McClintic 
Briggs Dyer Hetlin McCulloch 
Grinson Eagan Hernandez McDuffie 
Brooks, Ill. Echols Hersey McGlennon 
Grumbaugh Elliott Hersman McKenzie 
Buchanan Elston Hickey McKeown 
surdick Iusmerson Hicks Mansfield 
Burroughs Esch Hoch Mapes 
Byrns, Tenn. Evans, Mont. Howard Martin 
Candler Evans, Nebr. Huddleston Mays 
Cannon Fairfield Hull, Iowa Merritt 
Caraway Ferris Hull, Tenn. Minahan, N. J. 
Carss Fess Igoe Monahan, Wis. 
Casey Fields James Mondell 
Chindblom Focht Jefferis Moon 
Christopherson Freeman Johnson, Ky. Mooney 








Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Nelson, Mo. 
Newton,Minn. 
Newton, Mo. 
Nicholls, 8. C. 
Nolan 
O’Connor 
Oldfield 
Oliver \ 
Osborne 
Overstreet 
Padgett 

Park 

Parrish 

Platt 

Purnell 

Quin 

Raker 
Ramseyer 
Randall, Calif. 


Ackerman 
Andrews, Md. 
Ashbrook 
Babka 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Bell 
Benson 
Bland, Ind. 
Bowers 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa, 
Browne 
srowning 
Burke 
Butler 
Byrnes, 8, C, 
Caldwell 
Campbell, Kans. 
Campbell, Pa, 
Cantrill 
Carew 
Carter 
Clark, Fla, 
Classon 
Cleary 
Coady 
Copley 
Costello 
Crago 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Cullen 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dewalt 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Drane 
Dunn 
Eagle 
Edmonds 
Elisworth 
Evans, Nev. 
Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Flood 
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Randall, Wis. 
Rayburn 
Reavis 

Reed, N. Y. 
Reed, W. Va. 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Robinson, N, C. 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Romjue 

Rose 

Rouse 
Rowan 
Rubey 
Rucker 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, La. 
Sanford 
Scott 

Shreve 

Sims 

Sinnott 





Smith, Idaho 
Smith, lil... 
Smith, Mich. 
Smithwick 
Snell 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stiness 
Strong, Kans. 


Summers, Wash. 


Sumners, ‘Tex. 
Sweet 
Swope 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thomas 
Thompson, Ohio 


Thompson, Okla. 


Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher ' 
Tinkham 
Towner, 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Fuller, Ill. 


NOT VOTING—189. 


Fordney 
Foster 
Frear 
Gallivan 
Ganly 

Gard 
Garland 
Godwin, N.C. 
Goldfogle 
Goodykoontz 
Gould 
Graham, Pa, 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hadley 
Hamill 
Haskell 
Haugen 

Hill 
Holland 
Houghton 
Hudspeth 
Hulings 
Humphreys 
Husted 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
Jacoway 


Johnson, 8. Dak. 


Johnson, Wash. 
Johnston, N. Y. 
Kah 


ahn 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kendall 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 
Kiess 
Kincheloe 
King 
Kleczka 
Knutson 
Kreider 
LaGuardia 
Langley 
Lazaro 
Lea, Calif. 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Lee, Ga. 
Lesher 
Linthicum 
Longworth 
MeArthur 
McFadden 
McKiniry 
McKinley 
McLane 
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Treadway 
Vaile 

Vestal 
Vinson 
Walters 
Watkins 
Watson, Va, 
Weaver 
Webster 
Welling 
Welty 
Wheeler 
White, Kans, 
Williams 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Pa. 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Wise 
Wright 
Yates 
Young, N. Dak, 
Young, Tex. 


Riordan 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rowe 

Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y, 
Saunders, Va. 
Schall 

Seully 

Sears 


McLaughlin, Mich Sells 
McLaughlin, Nebr,Sherwood 


McPherson 
MacCrate 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee 
Maher 
Major 
Mann 
Mason 
Mead 
Michener 
Miller 
Montague 
Moore, Pa, 
Morin 

Mott 

Mudd 
Murphy 
Neely 
Nelson, Wis. 
Nichols, Mich, 
O'Connell 
Ogden 
Olney 

Paige 
Parker 

Pell 

Peters 
Phelan 
Porter 

Pou 
Radeliffe 
Rainey, H. T. 
Rainey, J. W. 
Ramsey 
Reber 
Riddick 


BLAND of Indiana with Mr. SMALL. 
Dunn with Mr. ScuLry. 

Burter with Mr, STEELE. 

Bowers with Mr, NEELy. 

DENISON with Mr. OLNEY. 

FrEAR with Mr. O’CoNNELL. 

Futter of Illinois with Mr. ASHBROOK. 
HaApLEY with Mr. PHELAN. 

HovuGcHtTon with Mr. Pert. 


Siegel 
Sinclair 
Sisson 

ao 

Smal 

Smith, N. Y, 
Snyder 
Steele 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Ohio 
Stevenson 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Temple 
Upshaw 
Vare 
Venable 
Voigt 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Ward 
Wason 
Watson, Pa, 
Webb 
Whaley 
White, Me. 
Wilson, Ill. 
Wood, Ind, 
Woods, Va, 
Woodyard 
Ziblman 


Mr. JoHNsSON of South Dakota with Mr. F Loop. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. Rossion of Kentucky with Mr. Mean. 
Mr. Griest with Mr. MontTacve. 
Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. CAmpsect of Pennsylvania, 


Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 


. 


York. 


ForpNEY with Mr, SABATH. 
Epmonps with Mr. Saunpers of Virginia. 
CRAMTON with Mr. DEWALT. 

Craco with Mr. Smirn of New York. 
Mr. Jonnson of Washington with Mr. JoHnston of New 


Mr. Porter with Mr. McLAne. 


CAMPPELL Of Kansas with Mr. STEVENSON. 
Burke with Mr, SuLLIvAn. 
Brooks of Pennsylvania with Mr. VENABLE. 
AnpbrEws Of Maryland with Mr. WuALrEy. 

HvutTcuHInson with Mr. KIncHELOE. 
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Wason with Mr. CULLEN. 
OapEN with Mr, Crarx of Florida. 
Mupp with Mr. Byrxes of South Carolina. 
with Mr. Gepwin of North Carolina. 
ACKERMAN With Mr. Woops of Virginia. 
RaApCLIFFE With Mr. MeKrniry. 
Wrrsen of Hlineis with Mr. Creary. 
Pretrers with Mr. MAneEr. 
Nienwots of Michigan with Mr. Banka, 
Mereny with Mr. Benson. 
McFappen with Mr, GANLry. 
Kennepy of Rhede Island with Mr. Hon.anp. 
KAN With Mr. Jacoway. 
Hrirmes with Mr. LAzaro. 
MecKrntrey with Mr. GALLIVAN. 
K REDDER With Mr. GOnpFOGLe. 
KrEeczKA With Mr. GRIFFIN. 
Kirss with Mr. HAMM. 
KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. Hupsperu. 
IRELAND With Mr. KeTTNEn. 
MacGrecor with Mr. Bvans of Nevada. 
MeLave6éniin of Michigan with Mr. FrrzGeravp. 
LoNGWortH with Mr. Garp. 
KENDALL With Mr. HuMPHREYS. 
Foster with Mr. Rrorpan. 
CosTELLo With Mr. SrereHENsS of Mississippi. 
Woop of Indiana with Mr. CANTREILL. 
Tayror of Tennessee with Mr. Doors. 
Sxyper with Mr. Lea of California. 
NeELson of Wisconsin with Mr. BANKHEAD. 
Mortn with Mr. CALDWELL. 
WatrkKINS with Mr. Coapy. 
Srrene of Pennsylvania with Mr. Drane. 
STEENERSON with Mr. EaAGtr, 
TreMPLE With Mr. Donovan. 
KNUTSON With Mr. BELL. 
MApbEN with Mr. Crisp. 
Macee with Mr. Linrsitcum, 
Moore of Pennsyivania with Mr. SHERwoop. 
McARTHUR With Mr. Sisson 
MePuerson with Mr. Mason. 
SrerpHEeNs of Ohio with Mr. UpsHAw. 
WarsHm with Mr. CARTER. 
PAIGE With Mr. FISHER 
GoopyKoontTz with Mr. Henry 'T. RArNery. 
GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. Pov. 
SLtemp with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
Rowe with Mr. LeEsHEr. 
GARLAND With Mr. Jown W. RaArney. 
Dempsey with Mr. SBARs. 
BrowninG with Mr. Tayior of Arkansas. 
BacMARACH With Mr. Wess. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, , 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is presen. The Doorkeeper wil! 
open the doors 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Ar. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


LANGLEY 


On motion of Mr. Sweet, a motion to reeonsider the vete by 


which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
FisHer, of Tennessee, was called away aboui an hour and a 
half ago on an important public matter, and T ask unanimous 
consent that he be exeused on that aecount. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
granted. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 


request will be 


present he would have voted “ yea.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CANDLER. 
tend in the Rreeorp the remarks I made this morning on this bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on this bill. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanituous consent to 
extend my remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER 
request. Is there objection? 

There was ho objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. 
Same request. Ts there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Members of the House be granted five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKHDR. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the Members of the House be granted five legis- 
lative days in which to extend their reniarks ou this bill. 

Mr. GARNER. They must be their own remarks; that 


is, 


| hothing can be put in the Recorp except gentlemen’s remarks, 


with that limitation. 

The SPEAKER. 
objection? 

There was no ebjection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the coneurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

&. 1018. An act authorizing the Sioux Tribe of Indians to sub- 


That is made part of the request. Is there 


} init claims to the Court of Claims; 


S. 2961. An act authorizing the eounty of Aceomac, Va., to 


| construct bridges te connect Chincoteague Island and the main- 


land; and 
8S. 683. An act extending the provisions for the regulation of 
steam vessels to vessels owned or operated by the United States 


| Shipping Board, and for ether purposes. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their appro- 


| priate committees, as indicated below : 


S. 638. An act extending the provisions for the regulation of 


| steam vessels to vessels owned or operated by the United States 
Shipping Board, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 


Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 2961. An act autherizing the county of Aceomac, Va, to 
construct certain bridges to connect Chincoteague Island and 
the mainland; to the Committee on Thterstate and Foreign Com- 





Mr. Speaker, my colleague Mr. | 


In that connection I want to say | 
that he was heartily in faver of this bill, and if he had been | 


Mr. Speaker, IT ask unanimous consent to ex- | oe : , 
; peak T ask unanimous sent to- ex | was referred the joint reselution (S. 


| the Secretary of War te loan to the city of Atlanta, Ga., tents 


The gentleman from Illinois makes the same | 


merce. 

S. 1018. An act authorizing the Sioux Tribe of Indians to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Tn- 
dian Affairs. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Bett, indefinitely, on account ef sickness; and 

To Mr. Mapes, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family. 

ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


| adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3. oe’elock and. 51 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, September 


| 15, 1919, at 12 o’cleck noon. 


EXBCUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXTV, a letter from the Seeretary of 
War, transmitting part of a communication from the Governor of 
the Panama Canal recommending that the rate of interest on 
deposit money orders in the Canal Zone be increased from 2 per 
cent to 3 per cent (H. Doe. Ne. 2485), was taken from the Speak- 
er’s table, referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS. 
of Rule XITI, bills and resolutions were sev- 


BILLS AND 


Under clawse 2 


| erally reperted from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
| referred to the seyeral calendars therein named, as follows: 


Mr. WISE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
J. Res. 95) authorizing 


and cots for the use of United Confederate Veterans in their con- 
vention from October 7 to 10, 1919, reperte’? the same with 


| amendment, aecompanied by a report (No. 316), which said joint 
| resolution and report were referred to the Committee of the 
| Whole Heuse on the state ef the Union. 


Mr. MAPES, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8067) to establish standard 


| weights amd, measures fer the District of Columbia, to define 
| the duties ef the superintendent 
| markets of the District of Columbia, and fer other purposes, 
The gentleman from Kentucky makes the | 


of weights, measures, and 
reperted the same with amendment, accompanied by_a report 
(No. 317), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 9248) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the town of Branford, Conn., one Ger- 
man cannon or fieldpiece, to be placed according to the wishes 
of the citizens of said place; to the Committee on Military 


sistence for the warrant officers and enlisted men of the Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 9250) to amend section 
2 of the act approved September 8, 1916, relating to pensions; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 9251) amending section 6, 
chapter 389, Thirty-seventh Statutes, enacted August 24, 1912, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. JONES of Texas: A bill (H. R. 9252) to provide for 
service of process in cases removed from a State or other court 
to a United States court; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VOLSTHAD: A bill (H. R. 9253) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for the performance of the duties of 
the office of President in case of the removal, death, resignation, 
or inability both of the President and Vice President,” approved 
January 19, 1886; to the Committee on Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9254) providing 
for a survey of Wabash River, Ill. and Ind., in the vieinity of 
Hutsonville, Ill. ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 9255) to pay John E. Bolden 
for services rendered the United States Army from April 4, 
1865, to and including July 15, 1865; to the Committee on War | 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9256) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Bishop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

3y Mr. EMERSON; A bill (H. R. 9257) for the relief of the | 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co. ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (HL. R. 9258) granting a pension to Anna 
H. D. Heiberg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: A bill (HL R. 9259) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Furfey ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 9260) granting a pension to | 
James Duffy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. IRELAND: A bill (H. R. 9261) granting an increase 
of pension to Maria L, Gill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9262) granting an inerease of pension to 
George S. Hawkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. JEFFERIS: A bill (H. R. 92638) authorizing the 
Treasurer of the United States to pay to Henry Iske, La Platte, 
Nebr., the sum of $2,110.64, for cattie unlawfully condemned; | 
to the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. LUFKIN: A bill (H. R, 9264) granting a pension to | 
Sarah K. Marshall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 9265) granting a pension 
to Carl Olson; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. RHODES: A bill (EL. R. 9266) granting a pension to 

Sarah J. Sumpter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr, RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 9267) granting an increase | 
of pension to William Owens; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
Slons. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 9268) granting | 
na pension to Surah E. Burkett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9269) granting a pension to Harry L. 
Wright; to the Committee on Pensions. 


| 
| 
Affairs. 
sy Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 9249) to provide adequate sub- 
{ 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Henry J. Allen, 
governor of the State of Kansas; O. A. Larrazole, governor of 
the State of New Mexico; R. A. Cooper, governor of the State | 
of South Carolina; S. V. Stewart, governor of the State of | 
Montana; John G. Townsend, jr., governor of the State of 
Delaware; Thomas E. Campbell, governor of the State of | 
Arizona; Ben W. Olcott, governor of the State of Oregon; | 
Samuel R. MeKelvie, governor of the State of Nebraska: Robert | 
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D. Carey, governor of the State of Wyoming; J. B. A. Robertson, 
governor of the State of Oklahoma; William C. Sproul, governor 
of the State of Pennsylvania; Simon Bamberger, governor of 
the State of Utah; Oliver H. Shoup, governor of the State of 
Colorado; Lynn J. Frazier, governor of the State of Nerth 


| Dakota; and T. W. Bickett, governor of the State of North 


Carolina, favoring an appropriation of $400,000,000 for highway 
construction to be available for use during the next ensuing five 
years; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of American citizens of Lithuanian 
origin, praying for the House of Representatives to recognize 
the Lithuanian Republic as an independent State; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

3y Mr. DONOVAN: Resolution of the Republic Club of the 
nineteenth aldermanic district of New York favoring House 
joint resolution 181, to provide additional compensation for 
employees in the Postal Service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of North Western Ex- 
panded Metal Co., of Chicago, Ill., fayoring the passage of 
House bills 5011, 5012, and 7010; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. O’CONNELL: Petition of Ajax Rubber Co. (Ine.) and 
Charles W. Strohbeck, of New York, N. Y., favoring the passage 
of House bills 5011, 5012, and 7010; to the Committee on 
-atents. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of the Rochester 
Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association, protesting against the pas- 
sage of the House bill 8315; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE, 
Monpay, September 15, 1919. 


Rey. John Paul Tyler, of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, Lord of all the earth, God of our fathers, 
command upon us, we beseech Thee, this day Thy divine grace 


| and wisdom, that in all that may be done or said Thy righteous- 
| ness may prevail. 


We pray for Thy blessing upon our native 
land, upon the men of our Army and Navy and all the other 
branches of our service. We pray for every home in this land. 
We pray for the President of our United States. Give unto 


| him and unto us and unto the rulers of the kingdoms of this 
| world such grace and wisdom, we pray, that Thy kingdom may 


come and Thy will be done in our earth. 
Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done, -on earth as it is in heaven. 


| Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses 


as we forgive those who trespass against us. Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil, for Thine is the 
kingdom, the power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
[Mr. Cummins] took the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Friday last when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, I present an editorial from 
the New York American of September 13, 1919, which I should 
like to have printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


[From the New York American, Saturday, Sept. 13, 1919.] 
SENATORS, IF THis APPEAL DoEs Nor Move You, THEN WE Give UP. 

“The minority report upon the treaty closes with this 
tribute to the proposed league: 

“*The league.of nations is the only plan proposed to redeem 
the world from war, pestilence, and famine.’ 

“Tt seems to us that this eulogy falls short of the possi- 
bilities. 

“True, it is indeed a wondrous achievement to abolish not 
only fighting but also sickness and hunger, but. we are sure that 


| Messrs. HircHcock, PoMERENE, et al. have overlooked many 


other contributions to the gayety of nations offered by the .im- 
mortal document in question. 
“There is practically no end of the happy uses to which the 


| constitution of the league of nations can be pat. 


“ Properly toasted and shredded, there is no reason why it 
should not be universally used as a breakfast cereal, and boiled 
in milk it would be an invaluable food for infants. 
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“Printed on sheets of convenient size and covered with 
molasses and glue, it would make an unparalleled fly paper; 
carefully diluted with flour paste and insect powder, it would 
create havoc with cockroaches; dipped at intervals in kerosene 
and thrust into cracks and bedsteads, it would infallibly check 
the ravages of bedbugs; and, used as seamless underwear, it 
would baffle the most determined and bloodthirsty cooties. 

“We are amazed that a ruthless, ignorant, heartless, and 
pigmy-minded senatorial majority can even think of nmrangling 
such a remarkable document and so breaking the heart of hu- 
manity, hopefully looking forward to a flyless, cockroachless, 
bedbugless, louseless world. 

“We make bold to ask Senator Lopce and his associates quite 
sternly if they have even stopped to consider what disappoint- 
iment they are planning to bring to the expectant heart of the 
world by their reprehensible profiy, procockroach, probedbug, 
procootie sentiments. 

“Can it be that representatives of these nefarious enemies 
of mankind have seduced certain Senators by attractive offers 
of immunity from bites, stings, and scratches in order to gain 
senatorial assistance in their pernicious plots and propaganda? 


“Nor have we begun even to catalogue the virtues and | 


possible achievements of this wonderful panacea. 

“Taken exactly as directed by the doctor himself, it will 
cure irritability of the temper, inflammation of the vocabulary, 
overappetite for profits, high cost of living, shortage of coal, 
frost on the corn, worms in the cotton, sore frontiers, national 
jealousies, wrinkles, red noses, racial incompatibility, difference 
in languages, pips in poultry, Irish agitation, German music, 
desire for food, fatty excess of plumbers’ bills, strikes, exces- 
sive perspiration of taxpayers, religious disputes, ingrowing 
toenails, warts, secret diplomacy, autocracy, jazz playing, law 
suits, broken umbrellas, the drink appetite, tendency of eggs 
to decay, fatty degeneration of the dollar bill, plant lice, tele- 
phone irritations, exaggerated growth of tips, interruption of 
presidential monologues, deficiencies of dividends, odors aris- 
ing from garbage, cutaneous eruptions of colonies, Japanese 
imperial itch, third-term bees in the bonnet, bats in belfries, 
and millions of other afflictions that beset mankind. 

“And shall pigmy minds, who do not and can not understand 
the heights and depths of this immortal document, tie rude 
amendments to its*beautiful tail and break the palpitating heart 
of the world? 

* Forbid it, Heaven! 

“ And if not Heaven, then Heaven's viceroy! 

“Ts this a time to waste the hou. in talk about American 
welfare, American independence, American policies, American 
sovereignty, or any such trivial matters, when the kingdom of 
the Hejaz is waiting outside the door, wondering when its vote 
is to be counted? 

“Is this a time to be considering American affairs and Amer- 


ican welfare, when the Island of Yap is still in doubt whom it | 


belongs to, and the palpitating heart of the world is hanging 
in the fateful decision? 

“Is this a time to be wasted on discussions of American 
interests when distant Siberia is still pathetically demanding 
to know among whom it is which or what, as the case may be? 

* Here in a brief document of a great deal less than a million 
burning words is the salvation of the world, neatly bound and 
labeled, and on:y awaiting the arrival of belated copy from Paris 


to be absolutely perfect ; and there are pigmy minds in the Sen- | 


ate who actually want to amend this inspired volume! Minds 
that actually talk about the American Constitution in the very 
presence of this immortal document, which does away not only 


with the American Constitution but with any necessity of | 


having an American Constitution. 
‘Senators, can nothing deter you from your fell purpose? 
‘Can neither the running together of large crowds to see 
the special excursion train, nor the anxious heart of the world, 
nor es the reported outbreak of an epidemic of roup among 
‘the ck seless hens of Pedunk X-Roads, Paw-Paw County, 
State of Indiana, move your hearts of iron, your bosoms of 
flint? 
~ Senators, think of devastated Europe, of those wasted and 
ubhappy lands where large numbers of the people have not yet 
heen able to resume their labors because they have not had 


time to spend all the money they made, as reported by their | 


hewspapers and officials ! 

“Think of the instability of things abroad and the price 
of eggs at home! 

* Reflect upon what it cost to write this immortal document, 
to say nothing of the transportation expenses! 

‘Shall we deliberately waste a million and a half dollars, 
cash in advance, including the cost of a perfectly good glass 
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roof for the presidential ship, a large and competent staff of 
musicians from the Hotel Biltmore, and fancy cooks from 
Washington? 

“Will you break the heart of the world by losing all that 
money in these hard times, with calf’s liver and bacon $1.25 
& sample? 

“ War—pestilence—famine. 

“The three furies that have wasted the world for 5,000 
years. 

“Look at them, Senators, look at them! 

“And now they can be banished forever, choked to death 
with a bottle of ink, wiped out with a blotting pad, if you but 
withhold your interrupting hands. 

“Senators, in beautiful and moving metaphor the President 
has told us that this treaty, if unamended, makes us all eagles. 

* Senators, don’t you want to be eagle birds? 

“Don’t you want your fellow citizens to be eagle birds? 

“And when we have all become eagle birds, do you want 
us to have to fly about among the neighbors with amendments 
and reservations tied to our beautiful tails? 

“Ts that the fate you design for your constituents? 

“Are you so determined to break the heart of the world 
that if you can not break it with grief you will break it with 
laughter ? 

“ Doggone your pigmy minds, do you want to make the world 
choke itself to death laughing at us eagle birds?” 

RAILROAD PASSES. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I also present an article from the Manu- 
facturers’ Record, of Baltimore, Md., of September 11, 1919, 
relating to the free transportation issued to the McAdoo family, 
which I should like to have printed without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered, with- 
out objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{From the Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, Sept. 11, 1919.] 
“THE BLUNDER OF MR. M’ADOO AND RAILROAD MANAGERS FOR ANNUAL 
FAMILY PASSES. 

“The recent report to Congress of the fact that Secretary 
McAdoo, no longer in any way connected with the railroad serv- 
ice, has annual passes for himself, his wife, his son, and his 
daughter, will prove to the country a revelation of sad lack of 
wisdom on the part of Mr. McAdoo and the Railroad Adminis- 
tration alike. The pass to Mr. McAdoo, according to the report 
to Congress, was issued on the basis of ‘ special counsel for the 
State of New York.’ If this was a satisfactory basis on which 
to issue a pass to Mr. McAdoo, every other special counsel for 
every other State and city would have an equal right to have a 
pass. But surely Mr. McAdoo can not claim that his wife and 
his son and his daughter are special counsels to the State of 

New York. 

“Mr. McAdoo is not alone in this culpability. The railroad 
officials, of whom there are a large number, who secured annual 


| railroad and Pullman passes for members of their families, 


have done a very unwise and stupid thing. It is possible that 
their annual passes may be within the strict legal requirements, 
and vet a moment’s thought would have convinced these men 
that the issuing of annual railroad and Pullman passes to mem- 
bers of their families would be certain to create a more hostile 


| feeling to all the railroad management of the country. There is 


no reason whatever why the wife, or the daughter, or the son, 
or ‘ the sisters and the cousins and the aunts’ of railroad people 
should travel on passes, any more than it is right that anyone 
else who desires a pass should have it. Railroad officials and 
employees secure full pay for all their services. They can not 
travel on passes as an act of charity, and there is no other pos- 


| sible basis on which they have a justification to use passes, 
| other than that to a certain extent the law permits passes to be 


issued to railroad employees and their families, 

“ The law itself, however, is unwise. It is an unfair discrimi- 
nation against the public generally, but for the presidents of 
the railroads to use annual railroad and Pullman passes for 
‘their sisters, cousins, and aunts’ displays a lack of judgment 
in this day of turmoil and unrest simply incomprehensible. 
It is bad enough that these railroad managers have displayed 
so little judgment and common sense, but that Secretary Me- 
Adoo, as an attorney in private practice, should have used his 
influence to continue to receive annual passes for himself and 
wife and son and daughter is amazing beyond degree. The 
lack of ethics is beyond description.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, in view of the matter which 
the Senator from Illinois has just had inserted in the Recorp 
respecting free transportation for Mr. McAdoo and dependent 
members of his family I ask unanimous consent to make a very 
brief statement, 
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The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tien, and the Senater from Arkansas will preceed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHerMan] 
has just had inserted in the Recorp a statement from some paper 
published in Baltimere, which I have net had an epportanity of 
reading, but my attention has been called to statements pub- 
lished in other papers. In my opinion Mr. MeAdoo is net sub- 
ject to fair criticism for having received and used fer himself 
and the dependent members of his family transportation on the 
railroads from the Federal Administration of Railreads. 

He accepted the appointment frem the Federal administra- 
tion of railroads as special counsel in the State of New York 
for the Railroad Administration. He declined to receive any 
compensation therefor. 

As is well known, Mr. President, Mr. McAdoo served as Direc- 
tor General of Railroads without receiving any compensation in 
addition to the compensation which was paid him as Secretary of 
the Treasury. His acceptance of a railroad pass from the Fed- 
eral Administration of Railroads ought net to subject him to 
criticism, in view of the fact that he is now serving as special 
attorney in the State of New York for the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. 

In my opinion it is unfair and unworthy of either Senators 
or great newspapers to make the attack upon Mr. McAdoo which 
is implied in the articles that have been called to my attention. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, with the censent of the Sen- 
ate, for just a moment, may I ask whether the State railroad 
officials of Illinois, for instance, would be justified in carrying 
like transportation? Outside of New York City there are more 
steam railway offices in the city of Chicago than any other point 
in the Western Hemisphere. There are necessarily a number 
of State officials there who are engaged im like duties with the 
late Director General of Railroads. If the same rule would 
apply in other States, there would be a very considerable addi- 
tion to the free transportation list in the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON and Mr. KELLOGG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let the Senator from Minnesota preceed, 
if he wishes to discuss this subject. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I was going to say a word. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I prefer that the Senator should proceed. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I know nothing about the is- 
sue of transportation to Mr. McAdoo, but it would naturally 
occur to one as to whether he performed any service for the 
Railroad Administration in the State of New York. I do know 
that when the railroads of this country were losing to the Gov- 
ernment several hundred millions a year and when the policy 
of the law for years had been against the issuance of transpoerta- 
tion except to railroad officials, I think something like 5,000 
passes have been issued, good on every railroad system in this 
country. I doubt if there has been a time in years when so 
many people have been traveling on railroad passes and Pull- 
man passes as in a time when no one should have a pass. Con- 
gress ought to prohibit the issuance of passes at all. That in 
the Railroad Administration the Government should start out 
with such an issuance of passes is incomprehensible to me, when 
the railroads are losing so much money to the Government. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not care to enter into 
a discussion at this time of the policy involved in the statement 
just made by the Senator from Minnesota, but he has, impliedly 
at least, criticized the Federal Administration of Railroads be- 
cause it has issued too many passes. He has said that it has 
issued more than 5,000 passes good on railroads througheut the 
country when it should have issued none. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHerman], in the statement 
which followed the remarks I made a moment ago, impliedly 
criticized the Federal Administration of Railroads because it 
would not issue more passes than have been issued, and referred 
to the fact that railroad passes had been denied certain State 
officials. I do not think that the subject matter of passes gen- 
erally is germane to the purpose for which I rose, namely, to 
state that in my opinion the criticism of Mr. MeAdoo for re- 
ceiving railroad passes from the Federal Administration of 
Railroads is not justified and is unworthy of members of this 
body and of the newspapers which are indulging in it, in view 
of the fact that he is serving as special counsel for the railroad 
administration in the State ef New York. 

As to the services which he is performing—and I make this 
statement in reply to an innuvende contained in the remarks of 
the Senator from Minnesota |Mr. Kr.toca|—his services are 
largely advisory, according to the information which has 
reached me, but they are far in excess, from the standpoint of 
any lawyer, of the value of the railread passes which he has 
received and is using. 
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Mr. REED. The Senator, I think, stated that the former 
Secretary of the Treasury is now acting as special counsel. 
Does the Senater understand that he is serving without com- 
pensation ? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Absolutely without compensation. Mr. 
McAdoo not oniy declined to receive any additional compensa- 
tion for his services as directer general during the period of 
the war whep his serviees were of such great value, but he has 
also declined te receive any cempensation as special counsel, 
unless the passes that have been issued to him be considered as 
a sert of compensation. 

Mr. REED. That is what I thought. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the point I make, and which I wish to 
emphasize, is that it is small business on the part of United 
States Senators and small business on the part of partisan 
hewspapers te make an attack on Mr. McAdoo under the cir- 
cumstances, and I think the Senator from Missouri agrees 
with me. 

Mr. REED. I wanted to have the point made plain that the 
Senator has -aade plain in respeet to the services of Mr. Mc- 
Adee as counsel without compensation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thank the Senater from Missouri. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask fer the regular order. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a joint reselution 
adepted by the Legislature ef the State of New Hampshire racti- 
fying the proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States extending the right of suffrage to women, which was 
ordered to be filed. 


MESSAGE FROM TITE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 95) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to loan to the city of Atlanta, Ga., tents, cots, 
horses, and saddle equipments for the use of United Confederate 
Veterans in their convention from October 7 to 10, 1919, with 
an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


LiOU SE. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I present resolutions 
adopted by the South Dakota Branch of the League to Enforce 
Peace, urging the ratification of the treaty with Germany, in- 
cluding the covenant for a league 6f nations, without amend- 
ment or reservation. I ask that the resolutions be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolutiens were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resotved, That it is the sense of the South Dakota Branch of the 
League to Enforce Peace that the prompt approval by the Senate of 
the United States, witheut amendment and without any such _reserva- 
tions as would require the resubmission of the treaty of the allied and 
associated nations with Germany, including the covenant for a league 
of nations, to the nations which have joined therein, is, in eur opinion, 
essential te the peace of the world, the establishment of the rule of 
reason and justice in the relations of nations to each ether, and the 
immediate and future welfare of this Nation, and, indeed, of civiliza- 
tion itself. We therefore urge the Senate to speedily ratify the treaty, 
including the covenant, withowt amendment and withont any reserva 
tion which would substantially affect the text or substance of the 
same 

Resolved further, That a_copy of this resolution be transmitted to 
Senator STERLING, Senator JOHNSe@N, and the President 

WILuIs C. Cook, 
EK. W. Fiske, 
FRANK H. JOHNSON, 
H. K. Warren, 
U. 8. G. Crernry, 
State Krecutive Committee. 

By Branch of League to Enforce 
Peace 

Mr. PHIPPS. I send to the desk resolutions adopted by the 
Larimer County Stock Growers’ Association of Colorado, favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation providing price protection for 
the stock growers of the country. I move that the resolutions 
be referred to che Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of the Central Labor 
Unien of Chanute, Kans., praying for an increase in salaries 
of pestal employees, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Jackson, Eaton Rapids, Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, and Tray- 
erse City, all in the State of Michigan, praying for the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed league of nations treaty, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Indiana-Michigan Divi- 
sion of the Brotherhood of Railroad Station Agents, of Kala- 
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mazoo, Mich., remonstrating against the adoption of the so- 
called Plumb plan for operation and control of railroads, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. KNOX presented memorials of sundry citizens of Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Altoona, Erie, East Mauch Chunk, and 
Duquesne, all in the State of Pennsylvania, remonstrating 
against the establishment of a department of education, which 
were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Teachers’ Institute of 
Altoona, Pa., and a petition of sundry citizens of Perryopolis, 
Pa., praying for the establishment of a department of educa- 
tion, which were referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry postal clerks of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., praying for an increase in the salaries of postal 
employees, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the executive committee of 
the Gear Manufacturers’ Association, of Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
monstrating against the adoption of the so-called Plumb plan 
for operation and control of railroads, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry priests of the diocese 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed league of nations treaty, which was ordered to lie on 
the table 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of Venerable Lodge, No. 414, 
Order Sons of Italy, of Rutland, Vt., praying for the annexation 
of Fiume to Italy, which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. MOSES presented a petition of Local Grange No. 18, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Nashua, N. Y., and a petition of Local 
Grange No, 154, Patrons of Husbandry, of Fitzwilliam, N. H., 
praying for the ratification of the proposed league of nations 
treaty, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented the memorial of H. H. Chamberlain, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., relative to the sugar situation, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial from the Blount Shoe Co., of 
Marshall, Minn., relative to an investigation of the shoe in- 
dustry, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


TREATY 0} 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, as in open executive 
sion and as a member of the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
wish to submit an individual report upon the treaty with Ger- 
many. T am unable to agree with my Republican associates, 
either in their sentiments toward the league of nations or in 
the conclusions reached by them in reference to proposed amend- 
ments or reservations. I find it equally difficult for me to work 
i harness with the Democratic Party on any subject. There- 
fore, I have felt it incumbent upon me to make a wholly inde- 
pencert report, expressing my views upon the treaty, which I 
ask may be printed in the Recorp, and also printed under the 
rules heretofore adopted with reference to such reports, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The views of a minority, submitted by Mr. McCumper, are as 
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any Senate committee was to briefly explain the object of | 
reported and the reasons for any amendments | 


treaty 
\nd this bas been the general rule adopted by all com- 
reporting any matter to the Senate. The majority 
on Foreign Relations have deviated from this 
rule in reporting this treaty. The great purposes of the covenant 
upon which 27 nations, the great and small of the world, studied 
and labored for six months in an attempt to formulate a plan 
that | to insure good fellowship among the nations of 
the world and prevent another such catastrophe as we have just 
passed through have not been even alluded to. Not one word is 
a single allusion made, concerning either the great 
he league of nations or the methods by which those 
urposes are to be accomplished. 
“Irony abd sarcasm have been substituted for argument, and 
iken by the press or individuals outside the Senate 
command more attention than the treaty itself. It is 
regrettable that the animosity which centers almost wholly 
against the league of nations provisions should have been en- 
gendered against a subject so important to the workd’s welfare, 
It is regrettable that the congideration of a matter so foreign to 
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any kind of partisanship should be influenced in the country as 
Well as on the floor of this Senate by hostility toward or sub- 
serviency to the President of the United States. No matter 
how just may be any antagonism against President Wilson, the 
aspirations and hopes of a wounded and bleeding world ought 
not to be denied because, under our Constitution, the treaty must 
first be formulated by him. 

“The purpose of this treaty is, first, to settle the score of this 
unprovoked war, this murder of practically a score of millions 
of the best people of the world, that the ambitions of an auto- 
cratic sovereign, with his Junker following, might be satisfied 
at the expense of the liberty of the other nations of Europe; 
second, to secure an agreement among all of the great nations of 
the world, a compact with and between them all, to combine 
their councils to prevent another such tragedy and to henceforth 
assure the settlement of international disputes by arbitration or 
other peaceful method. 

“As the United States, though somewhat belated, performed 
an important part in bringing the war to a successful close, 
and as the United States must be one of the signatory powers to 
the treaty of peace, one can scarcely understand this studied 
effort on the part of a majority of the committee to eliminate the 
United States as a factor in determining any question relating 
to the final settlement of this conflict. Neither can one under- 
stand why a country whose whole history has been devoted to 
the advocacy of the peaceful settlement of international disputes 
is suddenly to have its policy reversed and to become, in effect, 
an opponent of the only meaus that has ever been attempted to 
assure world peace, namely, an agreement, not between two 
nations or between two groups of nations that they will settle 
their difficulties by arbitration, but an agreement among all 
nations that they shall not resort to war without first submitting 
their controversies, either for arbitration or discussion, to a coun- 
cil of all; that no nation shall begin a war of aggression against 
another without such submission, and that if such recalcitrant 
nation does attempt a war of aggression and wrong the other 
nations to the compact will prevent the consummation of such 
felonious policy. 

* There has been written into this compact a great underlying 
principle which is the very soul of the agreement, that the same 
code of morality which governs people in their relations to each 
other in every highly organized state of the world shall govern 
nations in their relations to each other; that no nation shall rob 
another nation of its territory or its independence; that no 
nation shall have the right to murder the people of another 
nation for the selfish purpose of extending its own domains. 

“No statesman, no philosopher, has ever yet given a single 
reason Why nations, which are but collections of individuals, 
should not be governed in their international relations by the 
same code of ethics that governs the peoples of communities or 
States in their internal relations. 

‘For the first time in the history of the world this great ad- 
vance step is attempted. The whole issue is whether nations 
can so eliminate their selfish desires, so restrain their national 
avarice, as to accord equal justice to all people. As in the 
community every individual assumes to assist in the enforcement 
of law, in the protection of the life, liberty, and property of every 
other citizen, so in this international code of ethics each nation 
assumes to do its part in guarding the international rights of 
every other nation, As in every State a forum has been pro- 
vided for the settlement of individual disputes, and no individual 
is allowed the right to disregard the law of his community, so in 
this international court a forum is provided for the settlement 
of international disputes, and each nation is forbidden to deter- 
mine when it may commit an act of aggression against another 
nation until it has at least brought its case into this forum for 
consideration and settlement if possible. 

“The instrument is not as complete and as binding as the 
constitution of a State or nation. It still leaves to each nation 
the right of withdrawal, and depends to a great extent upon 
the moral sentiment of each nation to comply with its own 
obligation or the enforcement of such obligation upon a recal- 
citrant member. It is a mighty step in the right direction. 
Every sentiment of justice and morality is on its side. Some 
of its provisions are yet crude and uncertain of application. 

Sut the whole purpose is most noble and worthy. And as in 
our American Constitution we were compelled, in order to 
form a more perfect union, to depend upon the right of amend- 
ment, so in this great world constitution experience will un- 
doubtedly necessitate many changes in order to make a more 
perfect instrument that will work for the benefit of humanity. 
All of these noble and lofty purposes have been ignored in the 
majority report or treated with sarcastic disdain or jingoistic 
contempt. 
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“ Most of the amendments proposed are those which eliminate 
the United States from any part in the conclusion and the 
settlement of this Great War, in which we took u most noble and 
conspicuous part. They not only seek to isolate the United 
States as a world power from the rest of the civilized nations 
of the world, but to compel this country to abandon its allies 
and fail in its duties to consummate the purposes for which the 
war was fought. 

“The necessity and duty of the United States to assist in 
the remapping of continental Europe and western Asia, the 
creation of a new Poland and Czechoslovakia, the revision of 
the boundaries of Italy and Greece, and the expulsion of the 
Turk from Europe have been urged on the floor of the Senate 
in eloquent words by some of those who joined in this majority 
report. If it was our duty to assist in bringing about this 
result, how inconsistent our attitude in now saying that it is 
not our duty to extend to these countries which we brought 
into being the hand of protection until they can stand without 
our assistance. The purpose of the proposed committee amend- 
ment is to relieve ourselves of any further duty in protecting 
these children born of the exigencies of this war, and to compel 
those who suffered most in this awful conflict, who are stag- 
gering to-day under wounds that are almost fatal, to perform 
that duty without any assistance from us. To my mind such 
uttitude is most selfish, immoral, and dishonorable, 

“Tt is asserted in the majority report: 

**TIn regard to amendments generally it should be stated at 
the outset that nothing is more groundless than the sedulously 
cultivated and constantly expressed fear that textual amend- 
ments would require a summoning of the peace conference, and 
thereby.cause great delay. There will be no necessity of sum- 
moning the peace conference, because it is in session now in 
Paris, with delegates fully representing all the signatory na- 
tions, as it has been for six months, and it seems likely to be 
in session for six months more.’ 

* No one, so far as I know, has asserted that delegates of this 
peace conference are not still in Paris. They are there for the 
purpose of carrying out certain provisions that are in the 
treaty itself. It required six months of arduous labor to bring 
the minds of all the signatory nations to a point where they 
could sign this treaty. It was important that every provision 
in the treaty should satisfy every signatory member. The 
treaty has been consummated. The hundreds of experts and 
advisers who assisted in making the treaty have returned to 
their homes. Only the skeleton form of the conference remains. 

* What is claimed by the opponents of these amendments is 
that they would require a reconsideration of the whole treaty 
because they present a new and different treaty. And, realizing 
the difficulties which had to be overcome in order to secure 


the assent of these 27 nations, we can not fail to recognize the | 


added difficulties and uncertainties that would arise in a resub- 
mission of the whole question to the peace conference. 

* Let us take the first amendment. 
the vote of the United States more than sixfold. The committee 
report Says: 

‘* But if Great Britain has six votes in the league assembly, 
no reason has occurred to the committee and no argument had 
been made to show why the United. States should not have an 
equal number.’ 

“If the United States is to have its votes increased sixfold, 
certainly France and Italy will insist upon like additional rep- 
resentation and voting power. 
member will ask the same, The unit of representation provided 
in the league is that of the nation, without reference to size 
or importance. Any other basis would have been impossible. 

“The situation crowing out of this great world conflict is 
unique. Every nation that declared it was at war with Ger- 
many is made a party te this treaty, though such nation never 


lt is proposed to increase | 


separate vote equal to that of these nations which did abso 
lutely nothing to maintain this war. While they may be said 
to be parts of the British Empire, they are, nevertheless, self- 
governing and independent domains. The tie is one of friendly 
good will and interest rather than of dependency. To all in- 
tents and purposes these countries are independent, self-govern- 
ing nations. Thx were given a voice only in the assembly 
distinct from that . £ Great Britain. They ought to have been 
given this voice in taat forum. That forum decides nothing in 
dispute among nations unless the nations themselves are will- 
ing to have the cause transferred from the council. The 
United States is in no danger from any one of them, because, 
first, she must assent te the transfer of a dispute to the assem- 
bly, and she will not do so unless she feels that her rights will 
be equally protected in the assembly; second, in every dispute 
affecting the Western Hemisphere these self-governing do- 
mains of Great Britain have always showed a disposition to 
side with the dominant country in this hemisphere—the United 
States. On the other hand, the European countries could com- 
plain with far greater reason that the United States will so 
dominate every nation in the Western Hemisphere as to have a 
voting power that would overrule the influence or power of the 
older nations than that the British Empire would have a vot 
ing power that would overrule the purposes anid interests of 
this country. These nations in the Western Hemisphere which 
declared war against Germany did so to please the United 
States rather than for any effect their action might have on 
the results of the war. France or Italy or Great Britain could 
with «as much reason say that the United States in every con- 
test with a European nation will control Cuba and Panama and 
practically every Central and South American State. But 
these countries know as we know that all disputes between 
great nations will be settled in the council and not in the 
assembly. 

* But there is a third reason why the attempt to increase our 
voting strength is unnecessary and improper. 

“It is the British Empire that is represented in the council 
where every dispute will be settled; and no self-governing 
dominion or part of that Empire has separate representation in 
the council. And even if we should agree, which we need never 
do, to transfer any dispute with Great Britain, or with any of 
her self-governing colonies or dependencies, to the assembly, it 
would be the British Empire and not the separate parts which 
would be a party to the dispute. In other words, a dispute with 
the dominant member is a dispute with each part of the Enipire, 
and a dispute with any part is a dispute with the whole, so that 
even if the dispute between the United States and Great Britain 
or any part of the British Empire were transferred to the asseni- 
bly, the votes of that Empire and each member would be excluded 
the same as our own. This is the construction given by the 
President, and, I think, is the only logical construction. But 
lest there might be any misunderstanding, the construction 
which we claim can be declared by an appropriate reservation 
in form such as reservation No. 6 attached hereto. 

“ Neither can there be any objection to a reservation which in 
proper language declares that in withdrawing from the league 
the United States must be the sole judge whether all its obligu- 
tions have been fulfilled. 

“ The only objection to reservation No. 1 is the manner in whiel 


| it is expressed. As worded, it would indicate to the world that 


furnished a soldier or a gun or a single dollar to maintain | 


the war. Hedjaz, with a population scarcely as large as the 
city of Washington, has the vote of a nation. Panama, with a 
population scarcely larger, has a vote. Hunduras and Uruguay, 
each with a population approximating half a million, have the 
same power as Great Britain or France or the United States 
in the assembly. None of them did anything to carry on 
the war. Canada, on the other hand, with a population of nearly 
eight and a half million people, and which fought valiantly 
through all the long years of the war, losing hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers, imposing a mighty burden upon her people 
for centuries to come, asks that she be given a vote in the 
assembly, not in the council, carrying the same power that you 
give to black Liberia, or Haiti, or Hedjaz. Australia and New 
Zealand, who suffered likewise, and whose sons achieved great 
victories in defense of the great world principle which was at 
stake, ask that there be some forum in which they may have a 





| committee is objectionable for several reasons. 


| this country assumed the right to withdraw whether its obliga 
And undoubtedly every other | 


tions were fulfilled or not. If, as stated in the majority report, 
the United States has never broken an international obligation 
why use language that would indicate a right to do so? It 
would be far better and far more appropriate to declare that the 
United States would be the sole judge as to whether her obliga 
tions under the treaty had been fulfilled at the time of her with 
drawal than to indicate a right to disregard her obligations 
“The second reservation recommended by a majority of the 
First, it is an 


| amendment pure and simple, and an amendment of the most im 


| portant article in the league of nations. 


Its purpose is to take 
the United States as a power for the peace of the 
the league entirely. Our disinterestedness, our freedom from 
the ordinary jeaiousies that affect the European mind, our power, 
and our resources place us in the front rank of influence in thi 

council of naticns. We are the keystone of the arch upon which 
must rest the superstructure of a successful league of nations. 
So situated we ought not only to be willing but eager to help 

distracted world which so needs the moral assistance of our mem 
bership and the potential assistance of our known power. Sec- 
ond, it places this country in a false and wrong position, an atti- 
tude of encouraging powerful countries to inflict or nnpose a) 

wrong upon weaker nations, by our declared policy of noninier 
vention. The better policy and the right policy is to tet tie 


vorld ont 
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world wnderstand that in all probability the United States will 
not stand idly by and allow a great wrong to be perpetrated 
by one country against another. Third, that policy of noninter- 
vention is asserted in a dictatorial and offensive way. It is not 
couched in the language which should govern friendly nations in 
answering proposals one to another. 

“Under my construction, and I think under the construction 
of the greater number of those who have studied this league of 
nations provision, the question of interference and extent of in- 
terference, if any, must finally be decided by the Congress when 
the oceasion arises, and no obligation rests upon the United 
States to interfere in any way unless its Congress shall so decide 
at such time. This committee reservation should be modified 
so as to place this country in a proper attitude toward the 
world, to let the world know that the United States is against 
international crime, and that she can be counted upon to throw 
the weight of her great moral influence in favor of right and 
justice, leaving to the Congress to determine whether and to 
what extent it will intervene when the occasion arises. A sub- 
stitute reservation (No. 2 annexed) will be offered to place our 
country on the moral side of these great questions, but leaving 
the matter wholly in the hands of the Congress. 

“In considering the Shantung amendment the majority report 
reads: 

“* The majority of the committee were not willing to have their 
votes recorded at any stage of the proceedings in favor of the 
consummation of what they consider a great wrong.’ 

“In this instance and, it seems to me, in many others the 
committee would prefer to express an idle sentiment rather 
than accomplish a result for the good of China. This declara- 
tion is not necessary, because there need be no conflict between 
a sentiment favorable to China and an act which will unques- 
tionably relieve China from an embarrassing situation in which 
she has placed herself. If the committee amendment is adopted, 
Japan is thrown out of the league, or, more accurately, kicked 
ut of it, by the United States. China is made to break her treaty 
with Japan. Japan outside the league is, of course, relieved, 
so far as the league is coneerned, from any obligation to make 
good her treaty with China for a return of Shantung; and 
China is in no position to insist upon the fulfillment of a treaty 
which she, with the assistance or by the act of the United 
We are met, 


ES 


States, has abruptly and unceremoniously broken. 
therefore, in this Shantung proposition with a practical question. 
If China keeps her agreement and becomes a member of the 
league and Japan becomes a member of the league, then Japan 
must keep her counter agreement with China, and that counter 


agreement is to return the German concessions to China. This 
can be made clear by a brief statement of the facts. 

“In 1898 Germany secured from China a 99 years’ lease on 
both sides of the entrance of Kiaochow Bay; a concession on 
both the northern and southern side of the entrance to the bay, 
wherein Germany could exercise administrative rights; certain 
islands in the bay and islands lying to the seaward; and the 
right to construct two lines of railway in Shantung. 

“When the war broke out and Japan took her place by the 
side of the Allies, the project allotted to her was the seizure of 
the German forts and all German rights in China. This she 
accomplished in a few months. China rendered her no assistance 
whatever in accomplishing this result. Shortly thereafter, and 
on Mey 25, 1915, Japan secured a treaty from China whereby 
China agreed that Japan should acquire the German leasehold 
and interest rights which Germany had _ theretofore held. 
Granted that China would have preferred to have had the Ger- 
mans ousted without having the Japanese substituted for them. 
But China could not do it, and would not make the attempt. 
Japan could do it and did do it, and at no little cost in blood 
and treasure. Whatever Japan took she took from Germany 
and not from China, and long before China became even a paper 
ally. However, China received a very valuable advantage in her 
‘treaty with Japan over what she held under her treaty with 
Germany, because as a part of the treaty, and as a part of the 
consideration, Japan agreed as follows: 

*“* When, after the termination of the present war, the leased 
territory of Kiaochow Bay is completely left to the free Gisposal 
,of Japan, the Japanese Government will restore the said leased 
territory to China under the following conditions: 

**¢1, The whole of Kiaochow Bay to be opened as a commercial 
/port. 

42, A concession under the excivsive jurisdiction of Japan to 
fhe established at a place designated by the Japanese Government. 

«<3. If the foreign powers desire it, an international conces- 
sion may be established. 

“*4, As regards the disposal to be made of the public buildings 
and properties of Germany and the conditions and procedure re- 
Jating thereto, the Japanese Government and the Chinese Goy- 
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ernment shall arrange the matter by mutual agreement before 
the restoration.’ 

“That the whole of Kiaochow Bay was to be opened as a 
commercial port is in no way injurious to China. It simply 
means that all nations of the world may carry on trade relations 
with China through that port as through other ports. It is the 
open-door policy. 

“'The concession mentioned under No. 2 is simply the right 
to have a place, the same as Great Britain, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and other countries have, where the Japanese may main- 
tain a residence district under their control. 

“The third is a like coneession, where the nationals of any 
number of powers, if such nationals desire it, may reside. 

“The fourth pertains only to buildings and properties belong- 
ing to the German Government of no important value and con- 
cerning which there could be little ground for dispute. 

“There is nothing in these conditions to which any just com- 
plaint could be made, unless it be that the grant is to Japan and 
not to some other nation. 

“ Now, what great advantage does China secure by this treaty? 
She secures the right of immediate return of these German con- 
cessions to her at the close of this war, when the treaty shall 
become obligatory and the said concessions are left to the free 
disposal of Japan. That does not mean any time, 10 years 
hence, or 5 years, or 3 years, or even 1 year hence. It means 
that as soon as the treaty is signed Japan shall begin the process 
of returning the leased territory to China. If Japan should 
fail to do this, she will have been the first nation in the league 
to break her treaty agreement, both with China and with the 
league of nations, because, under the league of nations, she is 
‘held to a scrupulous respect for all her treaty obligations.” 
Her failure to comply with her treaty obligations would be a 
cause for war. On complaint of China the matter would have 
to go to the council of the league of nations. If, in defiance of 
the recommendation of that council, Japan still refused te com- 
ply with her treaty she would be ousted from the league of na- 
tions and the nations would be compelled to maintain the rights 
of China. But this is on the assumption that China herself 
comes before the league with clean hands and unbroken cove- 
nants. If, however, we compel her by this amendment to break 
her treaty, she can not insist upon Japan performing the condi- 
tions of a treaty which she herself has repudiated. Japan, 
being forced out of the league, will be under no obligation to 
conform to any of its provisions. To-day she holds the German 
rights, which in effect control the Shantung Peninsula, by both 
the right of conquest and a treaty with China. If we break 
China’s treaty, we will be in no position to compel Japan to 
yield that right of conquest. Great Britain, France, and Italy, 
by reasen of their treaty obligations, whereby they agreed that 
Japan might hold what she had taken from Germany, can bring 
to bear upon her no pressure. China will then be at the merey 
of Japan. We will not go to war against Japan to settle a 
quarrel between Japan and China. 

“ Our true as well as practical course is to say to China, ‘ Keep 
your own record clear and your covenants unbroken.’ Then the 
league of nations can properly say to Japan, ‘You must keep 
your record clear and your covenant unbroken; and your cove- 
nant is to return the Shantung German leasehold to China im- 
mediately after your power to do so has come into existence by 
the adoption of this treaty.’ 

“ By this process China will not only secure all the rights 
which she conceded to Germany, with these minor conditions 
which I have mentioned, but will also be assured hereafter 
against any further attempt on the part of any nation to obtain 
unconscionable rights over her or to dismember her empire. 

“The declaration by the majority of the committee that the 
German rights were taken from one faithful ally and handed 
over to another ally is far from a correct statement of the case. 
The German rights were not taken from China. They were 
taken from Germany.~ Nor was China an ally of ours in any 
sense, either when Japan took the German rights from Germany 
or when she transferred those rights to Japan. In facet, she 
never became an ally except on paper, and that about two years 
later. 

“There is but one proper way to proceed, and that is not to 
break agreements but to insist upon nations keeping their agree- 
ments. And that is China’s salvation in this case. 

“To the substance of some of the proposed reservations there 
can be no serious objection. But against the manner in which 
they are asserted I do most earnestly protest. They are couched 
in a defiant, discourteous, and overbearing manner, and seem 
intended to express a jingoistic spirit that ought to be eliminated 
from American statesmanship. 

“T placed in the Recorp some days ago certain reservations 
which I think should be adopted in lieu of those which have been 
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presented by the majority of the committee. These proposed 
reservations introduced by me into the Recorp cover subjects not 
referred to in the reservations adopted by the committee. I shall 
make them a part of this report. 

“The reservations referred to read as follows: 

“4. That whenever the two years’ notice of withdrawal from 
the league of nations shall have been given by the United States, 
as provided in article 1, the United States shall be the sole judge 
whether all its international obligations and all its obligations 
under this covenant shall have been fulfilled at the time of with- 
drawal. 

“+2. That the suggestions of the council of the league of na- 
tions as to the means of carrying the obligations of article 10 
into effect are only advisory, and that any undertaking under 
the provisions of article 10 the execution of which may require 
the use of American military or naval forces or economic meas- 
ure can under the Constitution be carried out only by the action 
of the Congress, and that the failure of the Congress to adopt 
the suggestions of the council of the league, or to provide such 
military or naval forces or economic measures, shall not con- 
stitute a violation of the treaty. 

“+3. The United States reserves to itself the right to decide 
what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction and ceclares 
that all domestic and political questions relating to its internal 
affairs, including immigration, coastwise traflic, the tariff, com- 
merce, and all other purely domestic questions are solely within 
‘the jurisdiction of the United States and are not by this covenant 
submitted in any way either to arbitration or to the consideration 
of the council or the assembly of the league of nations or to the 
decision or recommendation of any other power. 

“*4. The United States does not bind itself to submit for ar- 
bitration or inquiry by the assembly or the council any question 
which in the judgment of the United States depends upon or 
involves its long-established policy commonly known as the 
Monroe doctrine, and it is preserved unaffected by any provision 
in the said treaty contained. 

“*5. That in advising and consenting to the ratification of said 
treaty the United States understands that the German rights and 
interests, renounced by Germany in favor of Japan under the 
provisions of articles 156, 157, and 158 of said treaty, are to be 
returned by Japan to China at the termination of the present 
war by the adoption of this treaty, as provided in the exchanged 
notes between the Japanese and Chinese Governments of date 
May 25, 1915. 

“*G6. That the United States understands and construes the 
words “ dispute between members” and the words “ dispute be- 
tween parties” in article 15 to mean that a dispute with a self- 
governing dominion, colony, or dependency represented in the 
assembly is a dispute with the dominant or principal member 
represented therein and that a dispute with such dominant or 
principal member is a dispute with all of its self-governing do- 
minions, colonies, or dependencies, and that the exclusion of ft! e 
parties to the dispute provided in the last paragraph of said 
article will cover not only the dominant or principal member, 
but also its dominions, colonies, and dependencies.’ 

“Pp. J. McCumber.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 


Mr. GRONNA, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
aumendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 209) for the relief of John T. Eaton (Rept. No. 
186) ; 

A bill (S. 642) for the relief of Mary C. Mayers (Rept. No. 
187); and 

A bill (S. 1194) 
(Rept. No. 188). 


ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. From the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads I submit 2 unanimous report on the bill (S. £972) 
to extend the cancellation-stamp privilege to the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association. I ask unanimous consent for. the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Postmaster General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to permit the em- 
ployment by the Roosevelt Memorial Association of a cancellation 
stamp bearing the following words: “ Roosevelt Memorial Associa *‘on, 
October 20—-27.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
aud passed. 


for the relief of Elizabeth Marsh Watkins 
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EMPLOY MENT OF STENOGRAPHER. 


_ Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
ate resolution 185, submitted by Mr. McNary on the 12th in- 
stant, reported it favorably without amendment, and it was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid 
Lands, or any subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized dur 
ing the Sixty-sixth Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to 
administer oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceed- 
ing $1 per printed page, to report such hearings as may be had in con- 
nection with any subject which may be before said committee, the 
expenses thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during 
the sessions or recesses of the Senate. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2999) to authorize the holding of terms of the 
United States District Court in Rensselaer County, New York 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 3000) granting a pension to Mary L. 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 3001) granting a pension to Martha M. Childs; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3002) to amend section 1274, Revised Statutcs of 
the United States, giving to officers retired from active seivice 
75 per centum of the pay and allowances of the rank upon 
which they are retired; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 8008) granting a pension to Leon H. Coombs; and 

A bill (S. 3004) granting an increase of pension to Thomas J. 
Lockhart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 3005) for the relief of Ivy L. Merrill; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 108) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue patert to Alice Q. Lovell and W. 8S. 
Lovell; to the Committee on Public Lands. 


Pope; to the 


FEDERAL, TRANSPORTATION BOARD. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I send to the desk 
a bill providing for railroad reorganization, and I ask that it 
be referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The bill (S. 2998) to provide for the creation and organiza- 
tion of a Federal transportation board, to define its powers and 
duties, to authorize the organization of national railroad com 
panies, to define their rights, duties, and liabilities, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I desire to make a 
brief statement at this time. The bill is introduced without any 
desire to embarrass the Committee on Interstate Commerce, of 
which I am a member. It is introduced simply in order that it 
may in some way, if possible, furnish additional thought to that 
conmunittee in its deliberations on the subject. 

This bill embodies the plan of railroad legislation worked out 
by the national transportation conference. This conference, 
which met at the invitation of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, was called together by that body “to consider 
the broader aspects of the transportation problem and the formu- 
lation of a basis for the control and operation of the transporta- 
tion facilities of the United States after the conclusion of the 
present Government control.” 

In calling the conference together the National Chamber of 
Commerce recognized that many different interests throughout 
the Nation are affected by transportation, and that each interest 
should have a voice in determining what shall be done with the 
railroads after the present emergency has passed. Prominent 
men belonging to each important interest affected by transporta- 
tion—commercial, industrial, agricultural, financial, labor, gcov- 
ernmental, economic, civic, and social—were invited to attend 
the conference and to take part in its deliberations. About 50 
men, representing these various interests, were present. The 
conclusions finally reached by the conference are the best ex- 
pression that has been made of the views of the public as a 
whole concerning the question, “ What shall be done with the 
railroads? ” 
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I shall not impose upon the patience of the Senate by reading 
the list of men who constituted the conference, but, with the per- 
mission of the Senate, will print in the Recorp the names, 
together with a brief statement of the provisions of the bill and 
also the referendum of the chamber of commerce on the ques- 
tions which were submitted to the various commercial bodies 
throughout the country, together with the vote that «vas taken 
upon those questions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
sion to do so is granted, 

The names referred to are as follows: 

“Among the prominent shippers and manufacturers were Fred- 
erick J. Koster, president of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce; W. W. Salmon, president of the General Railway 
Signal Co., of Rochester, N. Y.; and W. 8S. Dickey, president of 
the W. 8. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co., of Kansas City. 

“Among the prominent agriculturalists who took an active 
part in the deliberations was the Hon. H. C. Stuart, former 
governor of Virginia, and chairman of the National Agricultural 
Advisory Committee. 

“Among the bankers who helped to work out the plan of rail- 
road legislation were Harry A. Wheeler, vice president of the 
Union Trust Co., of Chicago, and three times president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States; and Paul M. War- 
burg, formerly vice governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 

“The labor leaders who participated in the deliberations of the 
conference included, among others, the executives of the rail- 
way brotherhoods, and Frank Morrison, secretary, and Henry 
sierling, legislative representative, of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

“An active part in the deliberations of the conference was 
taken by Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad; S. T. Bledsoe, general counsel of the Atchison; and 
iE. G, Buckland, president of the New Haven. 

“The conference was twice addressed by Hon. Walker D. 
Hines, Director General of Railroads, and an active part in 
the discussions at the successive sessions of the conference 
was taken by Winthrop M. Daniels, member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and by Charles E. Elmquist, president 
of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 


sioners, 


Vithout objection, permis- 


“Prominent university professors who have given special at- 
tention to transportation economics contributed their knowl- 
edge to the work of the conference. These professors of 
economies included Edwin R. A. Seligman,:of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Emory R. Johnson, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
W. Z. Ripley, of Harvard; John R. Commons, of the University 
of Wisconsin; and Henry W. Farnam, of Yale University. Of 
these men Prof, Johnson and Prof. Seligman were most active. 

“The men who were present to represent the civic and social 
viewpoints rather than any particular business interests in- 
cluded, among others, R. G. Rhett, former president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States; Alexander W. 
Smith, ex-president of the Georgia Bar Association; and 
Charles P. Neill, who was Commissioner of Labor during the 
Roosevelt administration.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, such was the per- 
sonnel of the conference it would be hard to conceive of a 
more representative group of men. They are men of high 
standing who labored disinterestedly to perfect a plan of 
railroad legislation that would give due consideration to all 
the various interests affected by transportation. 

The work of the conference was thorough, painstaking, and 
comprehensive. The conference as a whole met on five different 
occasions, each meeting lasting for two days. The first meet- 
ing was in December of 1918, the last was in June of this year. 
At these five different meetings 22 sessions were held, and 
between the meetings committees of the conference had numer- 
ous A majority of the members of the conference 
attended practically all of the and voted in favor 
of the program finally adopted. 

As indicative of the freedom of discussion that prevailed in 
the conference, and of the open-mindedness and fairness of 
those who participated in the work, reference may be made to 
a sta®ment made before the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce by Mr. W. N. Doak, vice president of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. Mr. Doak said: 

1 1 i this statement in fairness and justice to the gentle 
men of the conference—that they have made a most exhaustive study, 
and ali of their deliberations have been conducted with the utmost 
frankness and freedcm They tried to assemble as many representative 
men as it was px in this conference from the different walks of 
life, and every ene had an opportunity in their conferences to 
frankly and freely express his views, and I am quite sure that the com- 
mit can we ifford to give consideration to their plan. I am con- 


lfish or ulterior motives that prompted these 
deliberations, 
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The plan of railroad legislation adopted by these gentlemen, 
working in the disinterested manner I have described, would, if 
adopted, provide for— 


3riefly stated, the plan for railroad legislation recently submitted to 
Congress by the National Transportation Conference provides for— 

1. Return of the railroads to private ownership and operation as 
soon as the necessary remedial legislation can be enacted, 

2. Consolidation of existing railroads into strong competitive systems, 

3. Requirement that all carriers engaged in interstate commerce sub- 
ject themselves as corporations to Federal jurisdiction. 

4. Exclusive Federal regulation of the capital expenditures and the 
security issues of all carriers engaged in interstate commerce. 

5. Interstate Commerce Commission to retain its present powers and 
to be given additional powers over rates. 

6, Creation of a Federal transportation board, to promote the de- 
velopment of a national system of rail, water, and highway transpor- 
tation; to pass upon the public necessity for capital expenditures; to 
regulate security issues; to administer and enforce the measures that 
may be adopted for strengthening and stabilizing railroad credit; to 
determine the grouping or consolidation of railroads deemed to be in 
the public interest; and to carry out plans authorized by Congress for 
merging all railroads engaged in interstate commerce into strong com- 
peting systems. 

7. Adjustment of the wages and working conditions of railroad em- 
ployees by boards consisting of equal numbers of representatives of 
railroad employees and railroad officers, with the Federal Transporta- 
tion Board as referee. 

8. Adoption by Congress of a plan for the stabilization of railroad 
revenues and credit by means of (a) enactment of a statutory rule 
providing that the rate structure established by public authority shall 
be designed to yield a net return of six (6) per cent per annum upon 
the aggregate fair value of the property of the roads in each traffic 
section of the country, such fair value to be determined after due con- 
sideration of both physical value and earning power. (b) Use of the 
aggregate property investment accounts of the railroads as the fair 
value of the property for rate-making purposes pending the completion 
of the valuation now being made by the ioterstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. (c) Creation of two kinds of contingent funds—an individual 
railroad contingent fund established by each road to support its own 
credit, and a general railroad contingent fund maintained by contribu- 
tions from all prosperous roads, managed by trustees appointed by the 
Federal Vransportation Board and used to support the credit of all of 
the railrozds of the country. Any excess in the general railroad cou- 
tingent fund above $750,000,000 is to be used for the general develop- 
ment of the transportation system of the country. 

9. Creation of a railroad reserve fund administered by the Federal 
Transportation Board to facilitate the prompt stabilization of railroad 
credit, and loan of $500,000,000 to this fund by Congress as soon as 
the railroads are returned to their owners; this loan to be used, if 
necessary, in making advances to the general railroad contingent fund, 
and to be repaid with interest from moneys contributed by the railroads 
to the general railroad contingent fund. 

10. Determination and announcement by the Federal Transportation 
Board of the grouping or consolidation of railroads deemed to be in the 
public interest; and authorization for the board to require such con- 
solidations if they shall not have been effected or well advanced within 
a period of five years after the board has declared them to be desirable. 

11, Organization of the board of directors of each consolidated rail- 
road system with 12 members of the board, 8 to be elected by the 
stockholders and 4 to be representatives of the employees and of the 
public interests. 


This program of legislation has been put into appropriate legis- 
lative form in the bill which I have the honor to intreduce. I 
believe this bill contains the soundest and most comprehensive 
plan of railroad legislation that has been presented to Con- 
gress, It is based upon the principle that the railroads in the 
United States should be privately owned and operated, subject 
to comprehensive regulation by the Federal Government; that 
the railroads should be so grouped as to eliminate the weak 
and struggling systems while maintaining effective competition 
among the strong systems that are perpetuated; these strong 
systems are in due time to be controlled by Federal corporations 
whose securities are to be regulated by the United States; the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is to regulate rates, both 
interstate and intrastate, in so far as the latter affect inter- 
state commerce; a Federal transportation board is to be created 
to exercise the many administrative functions of regulation: 
wages and working conditions of employees are to be adjusted as 
at present by boards consisting of equal numbers of representa- 
tives of employees and railroad officials; the credit of the 
railroads is to be restored and maintained by the enactment of 
a statutory rule of rate making designed to yield the railroads 
as a whole a net return of not less than 6 per cent per annum 
upon the aggregate fair value of the railroads; and to make prac- 
ticable the working of this statutory rule, each raiiread company 
is to accumulate a company contingent fund to be drawn upon 
in lean years, und all railroads having earnings in excess of 6 
per cent per annum upon the fair value of their preperty are to 
contribute a portion of the excess earnings to a general railroad 
contingent fund which may be drawn upon by the railroads as a 
whole when the rates fixed by public authority yield less than the 
G per cent per annuum upon the aggregate fair value of the rail- 
road property. 

To provide for the maintenance and prompt stabilization of 
railroad credit during the period of transition from Government 
to corporate operation of the railroads, Congress is to laan 
$500,000,000 to the Federal transportation board to be employed 
as necessary in accordance with the provision of the bill; and 
lastly the boards of directors of the future consolidated railroad 
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systems are each to consist of 12 members, 8 of whom are te be 
elected by the stockhelders and 4 of whom are to be representa- 
tives of the employees and of the public interests served by the 
several systenis. 

While the deliberations of the national transpertation con- 
ference were in progress and before its final program had been 
adopted, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States held 
its annual meeting in St. Louis, beginning of the 30th of April, 
1919. At this meeting the board of direetors of the chamber re- 
ceived from and adopted a report of the railread eemmittee of 
the chamber of commerce. The members-ef this conméttee were 
participating in the deliberations of the national transporta- 
tion conference and the report that they submitted to the beard 
ef direetors of the chamber embodied most of the principles 
that were subsequently adopted by the transpertation confer- 
ence. The board of directors of the chamber submitted the re- 
pert of the railroad committee to a referendum vote of the or- 
ganization members of the chamber, including leeal chambers 
ef commerce and other business associations. The favorable 
yete on this referendum by the chambers of commerce through- 
out the country is the best expression that could be obtained of 
the business sentiment of the country upon the program of rail- 
road legislation that should be adopted by Congress. 

The principles of railroad legislation approved by the busi- 
ness interests ef the country, as expressed by the referendum 
vote taken by the national chamber, include: 


(1) Corporate ownership and operation of railroads. 

(2) Reivrn of the roads to their owners as seon as the necessary 
legislation can be enacted, 

(3) Consolidation of existing roads in strong, competing systems. 

(4) Compulsory Federal tmeorporation. 

(5) Federal reguiation of capital expenditures and security issues. 

(6) Federal regulation of intrastate rates affecting interstate com- 
meree, 

(7) Adoption of a statutery rule of rate making that will assure 
to the railroads revenue sufficient to enable them to furnish the public 
with adequate facilities and efficient and economical service. 

(8) Creation of a Federal transportation beard to promote the de- 
velopment of a national system of rail, water, and highway transpor- 
tation. 


The principles voted upon in this referendum were embodied 
in 10 specific propositions : 


lL. The committee recommends adherence to the policy of corporate 
ownership and operation, with comprehensive regulation, 1,458 votes in 
faver, 11 votes opposed. 

Il. The committee recommends return of reads to corporate epera- 
tien as seen as remedial legislation can be enacted, 1,458 votes in 
favor, 13 votes opposed. 

Ill. fhe committee recommends adherence to the period ef Federal 
eontrol as now fired uniess and until meponainenety of remedial legisia- 
tien in this period clearly appears, 1,359} votes im favor, 114} votes 
opposed. 

IV. The committee recommends permission for consolidation in the 
public interest, with prier approval by Gevermment autherity, in a 
limited number of strong competing systems, 1,309} votes im favor, 
1253 votes opposed. 

V. The committee recommends a requirement that railroad com- 
panies engaging in interstate commerce become Federal corporations, 
with rights of taxation and police regulation reserved for States, 1,224 
yotes in favor, 198 votes opposed. 

VI. The committee recommends exclusive Federal regulation of capi- 
tal expenditures and security issues of railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce, with provision for notice and hearing for State authorities, 
t.3842 votes in favor, 903 votes opposed. 

VII. The committee recommends Federal regulation of intrastate 
rates affecting interstate commerce, 1,3293 votes in faver, 116} votes 
opposed, 

VIII. The committee recommends a statutery rule providing that 
rates in each traffic seetion shall yield am adequate return en a fair 
value of the property as determined by public authority, 1,223} votes 
in favor, 2092 votes oppesed, 

1X. The committee reeommends payment into a fond of a share of 
the excess earned by any railroad system under application of the 
abeve statutory rule over an equitable minimum return upen fair value 
of property, this fund to be used as Congress directs for strengthening 
zeneral railroad credit and increasing general railroad efficiency, 8634 
votes in favor, 5424 votes opposed. 

X. The committee recommends 2 Federal transportation beard to 
promote development of a national system of rail, water, and high- 
way transportation and articulation of all transportation facilities, 
1,197 vetes im favor, 244 votes opposed. 

In aceerdance with these votes, the chambér is committed to each 
of the propositions I to VILI, inclusive, and proposition X, since more 
than one-third of the voting strength ef the chamber was reeerded 
upon each, and more than twe-thirds of the votes thus cast, represent- 
ing more than 20 States, were in favor ef each of the propositions I to 
VIII, inclusive, and propositien X. The chamber is not committed to 
proposition IX, since two-thirds of the votes cast were not in favor of 
that proposition. 


These principles include most of the features of the plan of 
railroad legislation adopted by the national transportation 
conference. It is entirely accurate to say that the principles 
upon which the pian of railread legislation is embedied in the 
bill which I have the honor to introduce have been approved 
by the business organizations of the country. This is a fact of 
sreat significance. A plan that was adopted after six months’ 
deliberation by a group of between 40 and 50 men representing 
ali the principal economic and social interests of the country 
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has found favor with the business men of the country. I beliewe 
that a careful consideration of the plan by Congress will cause 
the plan to reeeive the support here which it has already 
attained from business men. 

I also ask permission to present and have printed in the 
Recorp a digest of the bill just introduced by me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

DIGEST OF BILL. 


“To provide for the creation of a Federal transportation board, to de- 
fine its powers and duties, to authorize the organization of Federal 
railroad companies, to define their rights, duties, and lHabilities, 
and for other purposes.” 

The contents of the bill, section by section, are summarized below: 

Sections I and 2 provide a short title and definitions. 

Section 3 provides that the act shall not apply to Territories or pos- 
sessions. 

Seetion 4 creates a Federal transportation board composed of five 
members, appointed by the President with the consent of the Senate. 
Members of the board are provided with salaries of $12,000 a year and 
terms of 10 years. At least one member of the board must be a person 
experienced in the management of railroads. 

Section 5 authorizes the transportation board to make its rules of 
proeedure, elect its officers, appoint a secretary, and employ other 
assistants. 

Sections 6 and 7 permit the board to examine the books and papers 
of railroad companies and to require by subpena the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of documentary evidence. Testimony may 
also be taken by deposition. 

Section 8 requires the board to report annually to Congress. 

Section 9 provides that the board shall promote the development of 
a national system of rail, water, and highway transportation, properly 
articulated. The board is also required to inquire into the practices and 
operations of railroad companies. 

Sections 10 and 11 provide that national railroad companies may be 
incorporated under this act for the purpose of carrying on the busi- 
ness of common carriers by railroad. hese corporations may be organ- 
ized under the supervision of the transportation. board by any number 
of natural persons not less than five. 

Sections 12 and 13 provide for the form and. content of the organiza- 
tion certificate and the filing of the certificate, while section 14 gives 
the national railroad corporation general corperate powers and the 
power of eminent domain. 

Sections 15 and 16 provide that the affairs of every national railroad 
company shall be managed by 12 directors, of whom two are elected 
by the employees, eight are eleeted cutright by. the stoekholders, while 
the remaining two are selected by the stockholders from among persons 
nominated by the transportation board. 

Sections 17, 18, and 19 provide that the capital stock of every 
national railroad company shall be divided into shares of $100 each. 
The transportation board may prescribe the amount which must be 
paid in on such stock in advance. The company may later change its 
articles of association so as to increase its authorized capital. Sec- 
tion 20 specifies. the voting privileges connected with such stock. 

Sections 21, 22, and 23 permit any existing railroad company to 
convert itself into a national railroad company if a majority of its 
stock assents and if the tra ertation beard approves, notwithstand- 
ing any State constitution or laws. It is provided that such conver- 
sion shall not interrupt the business of such railroad company. 

Section 24 forbids any person other than a national railroad com- 
pany organized under this act to engage in the businese of a common 
carrier by railroad in interstate commerce, from and after two years 
from the passage of the act, unless the transportation board grants 
an extension of time in the case of a partieular carrier. 

Section 25 provides that no railroad company may issue stock, bonds, 
or other securities without the approval of the transpertation board, 

Section 26 makes unlawful the charging or coNecting of any rate 
which injuriousty affects interstate commerce, thus extending the rule 
of the Shreveport case. 

Section 27 requires the Interstate Commerce Commigsion to divide 
the United States into traffic sections for rate-making purpeses. These 
sections may be based en geographical poundaries or groupings of rail 
roads, or both, 

Sections 28 and. 29 provide for representatives of the railroads meet- 
ing in conferences, and: constructing sehedules of rates designed toe pro- 
duce revenue sufficient to yield earnings of not less than. 6 per cent on 
the aggregate value of all the railroad property in each traffic section. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission then passes upow these schedules 
as a whole, after which they are initiated by the individual carrters 
affected, when they beeome subject to all the provisions of the inter- 
state commerce act. 

Section 30 supplements section 19a of the interstate commerce act 
respecting the valuation of railroads. Pending the completion of the 
commission's valuation, the aggregate property investment accounts of 
the railroads in each traffic section shall be deemed to represent the 
fair value of the ralroad property in such section. 

Section 31 provides that in any year when the earnings of any rail 
read exceed 6 per cent of the value of its property, one half of the 
excess shall be placed in a contingent fund to be maintained by cach 
railroad company, and the other half shall be paid into a genera) rail 
road contingent fund. Provision is made for revising the permitted 
rate of return decennially. 

Section 32 permits a railroad company te draw upon its own con- 
tingent fund when, and to the extent that, its net income falls below 
6 per cent of the value of its property. 

Section 33 requires any railroad company which has aecumulated an 
adequate contingent fund to turn over two-thirds of its excess income 
into the general railroad contingent fund, the remaining one-third to 
be retained by the company. 

Section 34 provides that the general railroad contingent fund, which 
is to be managed by five trustees, stall be used to recompense railroad 
companies whieh. de not earn a 6 per cent return in any year. The 
money is to be distributed in proportion to the gross earnings of the 
railroads in each section. 


Section 35 provides that the general railroad contingent fund shall be 
maintained at $750,000,000, any excess to be used for developing a 
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national transportation system, or for reducing the capital or invest- 
ment accounts of railroad companies. Such excess may also be cov- 
ered into the Treasury of the United States, if Congress so directs. 

Section 36 appropriates $500,000,000 for a railroad reserve fund to pay 
deficiencies which the general railroad contingent fund is unable to pay 
within 10 years after the passage of this act, Such sums so paid must 
be repaid with interest by the carriers. 

Section 37 provides that the acts of Congress which prohibit monopo- 
lies and combinations shall be construed to prevent consolidations and 
mergers under this act. 

Section 38 requires the transportation board and the railroads to pre- 
pare plans for grouping the railroads of the country into a “ limited 
number of strong competitive systems, so arranged that each traflic 
center shall be served by more than one such system.” Within five 
years after the board completes and approves such plans, the railroads 
are required to effect the mergers, consolidations, and reorganizations 
prescribed by the board. 

Section 30 provides that the power of the States over railroad com- 
panies with respect to taxation and police regulation shall not be im- 
paired by the incorporation or reincorporation of a railroad under this act. 

Section 40 provides for labor boards, composed of equal numbers of 
representatives of railroad companies and employees to consider de- 
mands relating to wages, hours, or working conditions. Decisions of 
these boards are binding on the company and on the employees. In 
case of a deadlock, the transportation board acts as referee. 

Section 41 appropriates $300,000,000 to be used as a revolving fund 
to enable the transportation board to make necessary loans to rail- 
roads which deserve financial assistance and which can not secure 
loans elsewhere. 

Section 42 appropriates $500,000 to meet the expenses of adminis- 
tering the act. 

Section 43 provides that the invalidity of any part of the act shall 
not affect the validity of the remainder. 

Section 44 provides that the act shall become effective on the termi- 
nation of Federal control of the railroads, except that those sections 
creating the transportation board and vesting it with certain powers 
and duties shall take effect on the passage of the act. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER. 


Mr. KNOX submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 3184) to create a Federal power com- 
mission and to define its powers and duties, to provide for the 
improvement of navigation, for the development of water power, 
for the use of lands of the United States in relation thereto, to 
repeal section 18 of “An act making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” approved August 8, 
1917, and for other purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce end ordered to be printed. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have here a telegram from 


Mr. Houghton, president of the Leslie E. Keeley Liquor Cure In- 
stitute, which I would like to have read to the Senate, as it 
relates to certain provisions of the pending prohibition bill. I 


ask that it be read for the information of the Senate. I believe 
it to be of enough importance, in view of the pending legislation, 
to have it read. 

There being no objection, the Secretary read as follows: 

Dwicut, ILL., September i}, 1919. 
Ilon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Iiouse bill 6810, according to published reports, will restrict adminis- 
tration of liquor in Keeley institutes treating liquor patients to a danger- 
ous extent: we only give liquor to prevent shock and collapse and never 
as a beverage; most Keeley institutes are small and have no registered 
pharmacist; compounding and administering medicines and liquor is 
done by registered physicians; have bill amended to permit reputable 
establishments to administer liquor in suitable cases and in proper 
quantities. We have been in business over 40 years, and have branches 
throughout the United States. We have cured hundreds of thousands of 
men and women. This bill, unless amended, will hinder our work and 
not only seriously injure us but thousands of others who need our help. 
We urge you to use your influence to have this bill amended so that 
registered physicians in our institutes can administer to our patients 
the liquor their condition demands, 

Lestig E. Keevey Co., 
J. R. HouGnron, President. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I send to the desk a brief tele- 
gram, Which I ask may be read. The fact stated has already 
appeared in the newspapers, but I should like to have it also go 
into the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 

CoLuMbuS, OHIO, September 12, 1919. 
Senator Henry Carnot Lopes, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Nadfonal Encampment Grand Army just declared, by 
majority, its absolute disapproval of league of nations. 
Tromas 8S. HopkKINs, 
Past Department Commander, 
Delegate from Washington, D. C. 


Mr. LODGE. I also~present and ask that it may be printed 
in the Record, without reading, an article which I cut from the 
New York Sun of yesterday in regard to the attitude of Switzer- 
land in reference to the league of nations. 

There being no objection, the article referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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“Swiss Are Being Forcep Into LeagueE—Constant War MENACE AND 
No Benerits ARE SEEN By Repus_ic—Loox To Unirep Srates For 
RELIEF—COUNCIL OF LEADING MILITARY MEN WARNED AGAINST PERILS | 
OF JOINING. 

“ ZuricH, August 21. 

“Will the largest Republic save the oldest Republic? The, 
people of Switzerland hope the American Senate, backed by the 
majority of the American people, will save them, not only Swit- 
zerland but all the other small nations that are being forced 
into the league of nations, so called, against their own will. 

“The Swiss people, through their Government, protested 
against the covenant framed in Paris, but their objections were 
ruthlessly brushed aside. Switzerland was told she must join 
or economic ruin would follow. Reservations will not be per- 
mitted. She must join within two months after ratification by 
three of the principal powers or she will become a third-rate 
member of the league instead of a second-rate member. 

“The Swiss people will have to vote on the question whether 
to join the league or not. Among the Swiss people there is not 
one in a hundred who really cares to see his country join the 
league; there is not one in a thousand who enthusiastically sup- 
ports this kind of a league, and there is not one in ten thousand 
who does not regret the sacrifice of the independence of the oldest 
Republic of the world. 

“The principal argument put forward by the ‘ advocates’ of 
the league is this: ‘It is true it is bad for Switzerland to join 
this league; it is humiliating; our independence and economic 
life are being jeopardized, but we might as well join, for should 
we stay out our fate will be worse. So let’s go in and try to im- 
prove matters in the course of time. At any rate, we may get 
out again after giving two years’ notice.’ 

“Now all eyes are turned toward America. All hearts are 
hoping, and all hearts are praying, that the American Senate in 
behalf of the American people will deliver them from the league, 
will smash the fetters that are to enchain a people that hereto- 
fore was the freest in Europe. And the same prayers are said in 
Holland, in Denmark, in Norway, and in Sweden. All these 
peoples are appealing to the American Nation, asking the strong- 
est democracy to save the weaker ones. 


“GOVERNMENT SURRENDERS, 

“In Switzerland tremendous pressure has been exerted in 
order to bring about submission. When the covenant was first 
published there was practical unanimity in condemnation. The 
friends of a real league were shocked. The press was stunned. 
Members of the Government were dumbfounded. Then the 
screws were set. They were tightened from time to time. The 
Government finally succumbed. It now recommends joining the 
league in a lengthy message in which it concedes the injurious 
features of the covenant, but also appears to find a few extenu- 
ating circumstances. The legislature will have to decide next, 
and then the question will be submitted to the people as a 
whole. 

“The Swiss Government is cowed. There is no doubt about 
it. It declared in favor of the league, but its sincerity is being 
doubted. Some people say the Government did not dare to 
oppose the scheme, but hope the people will kill it. Some perti- 
nent questions are being asked in the newspapers, in mass meet- 
ings, and at political conventions. The people want to know 
whether their representatives were coerced by outside influences, 
Of course, the Government will not tell them. 

“There is one thing as certain as death: If the American Sen- 
ate smashes the league there will be bonfires on every mountain 
peak of the Alps and a magnificent majority of Swiss citizens 
will joyfully vote against joining the octopus. A huge load will 
be lifted from the body of the Swiss people, who again will be 
able to draw a free breath. 

“ Edward Schuerch, editor of the Berne Bund, one of the lead- 
ing journals of the country, addressing a convention of his party, 
said: ‘We can not save ourselves. We tried to, but we failed. 
I hope America will save us.’ 

* Schuerch was one of five Swiss journalists who, upon the 
invitation of the United States Government, visited America 
only a few months ago and is supposed to know a little about 
American sentiment, although a strict censorship prevents any 
real American news from reaching our country. 

“Every Swiss newspaper is filled with discussion 
league. Says the Zurich Post: 

“*Tf the covenant were defective in form only, if there were 
any possibility of improving it, we could waive our objections. 
But there is no such possibility. If Switzerland joins the league 
of nations she will have to sacrifice her traditional policy of 
neutrality, proven valuable for hundreds of years. And the 
league will not guarantee to us that economic security of which 
so many have been dreaming. We must not only give up our 
cherished neutrality, but also part of our sovereignty. Swit- 
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veviand will be merely a vassal State. She will have no say 

as to whether she wants to go to war, but she will be told by 

ethers when she is to send out her youth to give battle. 
“NEUTRALITY NOT PROTECTED, 

“*We have been told that the league will not affect our neu- 
trality in a military respect. Article 21 of the covenant and 
article 435 of the -peace treaty have been pointed out to us. 
We are told these articles will protect our neutrality. But this 
statement will not stand the test of closer examination. Article 
“©1 mentions the Monroe doctrine, but it does not mention Swiss 
neutrality. There is no doubt about the obligation of the United 
States to take part in a war of execution in spite of the so-called 
recognition of the Monroe doctrine. This proves that interna- 
tional agreements mentioned in that article do not release any 
member of the league from taking part in a war. 

“* Po believe that the league would lessen the peril of war 
is a delusion. It may have removed the danger so far as 
Germany and Austria, now without power and defense, are con- 
cerned. But it is not true of Serbo-Croatia and the other 
Balkan States. Who would guarantee that friendship between 
those two Latin sisters, France and Italy, will last much longer? 
The league imposed disarmament upon the defeated nations 
only, not upon the victors. Douglas Haig tells Britain even to 
reorganize her military system after the Prussian model. 

“*The Paris league’s principal organic defect is the omission 
of a court of arbitration. There should be an international 
tribunal of justice which would decide according to law. But 
there is no longer any international law, and the league’s council 
will not decide according to justice, but according to the inter- 
ests of the principal powers constituting the council. Wher- 
ever the interests of those principal powers are affected the 
other nations can not expect a fair decision.’ 

“The Zurich Gazette says: 

“* The establishment of a league of nations was the last of 
the 14 points President Wilson announced as the objects of 
the war. The Entente nations reluctantly accepted point 14, 
because they wanted Wilson’s cooperation in framing the peace 
terms according to their own wishes. Those wishes England, 
France, and Italy had agreed upon in secret conference long 
before Wilson arrived in Europe. In making these secret 
agreements the subscribers to the 14 points ruthlessly violated 
point 1, declaring for open covenants, to begin with. 

* SUPPORTERS SKEPTICAL, 

* Even the advocates of the league admit they are filled with 
misgivings and doubts, but they insist that political aspects 
should be ignored. They base their reasons for joining the 
league upon economic grounds. They promise us a _ revision 
of the covenant. They tell us the Central Powers would soon 
be admitted to membership, thus eliminating the danger of 
Switzerland becoming the principal battle ground in the next 
war. They argue we might as well join the league, for if we 
should not join we would be compelled to do the very things the 
Entente wants us to do in case of necessity. We are assured 
that Germany could not very well find fault with us for joining 
the league, so long as Germany herself was only too glad to 
join if permitted. But are we really to base the future of our 
nation upon hopes so vague, wpen fears and upon futile specu- 
lations? 

“*The league of nations is a compromise arrived at by the bic 
victors after severe strife. It is idle to think that Switzerland 
could induce these victors to change one iota of their cherished 
plan. Besides, any “ improvements” would not amount te any- 
thing. Of course Germany would like to be admitted to mem- 
bership in order to escape the yoke of slavery placed upon her 
shoulders. But for this very reason she will not be admitted. 
In consequence, the enmity between the league on the one hand 
and Germany and her friends on the other hand will increase 
und become more intense as the years pass by. Thus another 
war is inevitable. Switzerland being a member of the league 
will have to take part in this war. If not a member of the 
league she will probably have to fight just the same. But in 
that case at least we shall have saved our honor. Let us at 
least maintain our independence until we are forced to give it 
up. Let us not surrender it voluntarily, Let us uphold our 
honor,’ 


NO WAR IMMUNITY, 

“All the papers, Whether in favor of the league or against it, 
admit that Switzerland will have to surrender her neutrality 
if she joins. Neutrality and membership in the leagne exclude 
one another. It has been agreed in Paris, in alleged conversa- 
tions but not on paper, that Switzerland would not be called 
upon to take part in a war of execution in a military sense, but 
she would be required to participate in economic measures 
against the enemy. The Swiss people well know that you can 
not separate economic warfare from military warfare. In this 
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respect the late World War has been an illuminating example. 
The Swiss people have enjoyed the results of economic warfare, 
and they are still enjoying some of the after effects. They know 
an enemy is bownd to attack, militarily as well as otherwise, a 
country that was waging war, whether confined to economic war 
measures or not. For economic measures may decide the out- 
come of the war more forcibly than military operations. There 
are people who believe the late World War was decided by 
economic blockade more effectively than by guns and bayoncts. 

“ The question as to how the league would affect Switzerland 
from a military point ef view was submitted to the national 
council of defense, a body composed of the leading military 
officers of Switzerland. This council, by a majority vote, de- 
cided to warn against joining the league. It decided the ques- 
tion from a purely military standpoint. The recommendation 
signed by the couwncil’s majority has been kept secret by the 
Government, who decided to disregard it. The press and public 
are now demanding the document should be made public, as the 
people are entitled to know all about the dangers confronting 
them if they should join the league and Switzerland become the 
principal battle ground of a future war, as predicted by the 
highest military authorities of the country. 

“The date of the special clection to decide the momentous 
question has not been fixed. It was to have been this month, 
but it will probably not be called until the treaty has been rati- 
fied by three principal powers. Switzerland, being between the 
devil and the deep sea, ix putting off the day as long as possible, 
hoping something will intervene. If the American Senate should 
intervene, there would be general rejoicing. America would 
again ingratiate herself with her poor little sister Republic 
now in deepest distress and pleading for help.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have received a communication from the 
secretary of the League to Enforce Peace, together with a peti- 
tion to Members of the Senate, dated August 27, 1919, which I 
ask to have printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

LEAGUE TO ENFORCE VBACE, 
New York, August 27, 





1979, 
Hon. DuNcAN U. FLETCHER, 
Nenate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Drar SENATOR: I beg to call your attention to the inclosed 
petition to Members of the Senate signed by representative 
citizens of 39 States and the District of Columbia. Since the 
League to Enforce Peace has styong organization in every State, 
it would have been easily possible to secure thousands of signa- 
tures if such had been desired. . The purpose, en the contrary, 
was to reach representative people in all walks of life who know 
and are competent to express the public opinion of their States. 
Since the southern Senators represent practically unanimous 
support of the South for the league of nations, no effort was made 
to get signatures from that section, except in a few instances 
where the signers represent organizations of national member- 
ship. 

Very truly, yours, 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In the Senate at Washington, now that the Committee on For- 
eign Relations has reported the treaty, the lines are sharply 
drawn between the immediate ratification of the treaty of pexce 
with Germany and its amendment with a reassembling of the 
conference and a reopening of negotiations that would bring 
great delay and prolonged uncertainty in settling the creat issues 
of the peace. No partisan plea can be made. 
already broken. 

Standing at a distance from the conflict in the Senate Cham- 
ber, we plead for immediate ratification without delay. Our 
land requires it. A state of nervotts strain, tension, and wnrest 
exists, manifesting itself in disturbances, which in some cises 
have no self-evident connection with the war, but which are in 
fact its aftermath. The world is put in imminent peril of new 
wars by the lapse of each day. Dissensions between tus and our 
former Allies are being sown. We firmly believe and selemniy 
ceclare that the States and cities in which we dwell desire imme- 
diate peace. 

The waging of war steadied and united the American people. 
Peace will bring prosperity, and prosperity content Delay in 
the Senate postponing ratification in this uncertsin period of 
neither peace nor war has resulted in indecision and doubt, bred 
strife and quickened the cupidity of those who sell the daily 
necessities of life and the fears of those whose daily wage no 
longer fills the daily market basket. 

We beseech the Senate to give the land peace and certainty by 
a ratification which will not keep us longer in the shadows of 
possible wars but give the whole world the light of peace. Reser- 
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W. H. Srtort, Secretary. 
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elsewhere between capital and labor, 
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accepted the treaty, for its consent to changes in the treaty. 
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other victorious powers or supported by a victorious 
1 the German border. 
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i chairman State Industrial Commission; William Fellowes Mor- 
| gan, president Merchants’ Association of New York; Alton B. 

*“arker, jurist; George A. Plimpton, publisher; Theodore H. 
} Price, editor and owner Commerce and Finance Weekly ; George 


bE. 
Jay 
banker ; 


Roberts, banker; William IL. 
Schieffelin, president Citizens’ 
Albert Shaw, editor 


Saunders, engineer; William 
Union; Jacob H. Schiff, 
Review of Reviews; Alfred F. 


ee 


Reet NE EES 





Smith, governor; Oscar S. Straus, formerly ambassador to 
i Turkey; Augustus Thomas, playwright; Frederick D. Under- 
wood, president Erie Railroad; George W. Wickersham, for- 


merly United States Atterney General; Taleott Williams, jour 
nalist; Luther B. Wilson, bishop; Stephen S. Wise, rabbi Free 
Synagogue, New York. 
North Dakota: Lynn J. 
dent North Dakota Agricultural 
«. B. Waldron, herticuiturist; J. 
Ohio: James M. Cox, governor; 
national Molders’ Journal; William Green, secretary-treasurer 
United Mine Workers of America; W.G. Lee, president Brother- 
hood Railway Trainmen; ‘Timothy acting president 
Brotherhood Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; L. FB. Shep- 
pard, president Order of Railway Conductors; Warren S. Stone, 
grand chief Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; W. O. 
Thompson, president Ohio State University ; Charles IF. Thwing, 
president Western University; Joseph I. Valentine, 
president International Molders’ Union of North America. 


I'razier, governor: I. F. Ladd, presi- 
College; Krank W. White; 
H. Worst, agriculturist. 

John P. Frey, editer Inter- 


Shea, 


> 1 
he serve 


Oklahoma: Edgar Fenton, labor leader; J. B. A. Robertson, 
governor. 
Oregon: rey, judge; Richard W. Montague, 


Charles H. C 


lawyer; Walter Taylor Sumner, bishop; William D. Wheel 
wright, lumber merchant. 

Pennsylvania: George Burnham, jr., president Civil Service 
Reform <Association; Samuel Harden ¢ reh, president of 
hoard, Carnegie Institute; R. H. Conwell, president Temple 


University: Cyrus H. K. Curtis, publisher; A. B. Farquhar, 
president A. B. Farquhar Co Samuel Fels, manufacturer; 
William Flinn, financier; Richard ecretary-treasurer 


Gilbs 4 
C. McCormick, 


financier ; 


Miners’ State 
Trade Board; 


Union: Vance 
Benjamin Thaw 


John 


A. Voll, presi- 


dent Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association. 

Rhode Island: Richard B. Comstock, president State Bar 
\ssociation; Caroline Hazard, formerly president Wellesley 
College; Charles Dean Kimball, ex-governor. 

South Carolina: Robert Goodwyn Rhett, formerly president 


(‘hamber of Commerce of the United States of America. 

South Dakota: Willis ©. Cook, member National Railways 
sommission; Coe Isaac Crawford, « and ex-United 
States Senator; Thomas O’Gorman, bishop of Sioux Falls; Mrs. 
john H. Pyle, president South Dakota Equai Suffrage Society; 
H. IK. Warren, president Yankton College, 


( x-governor 
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resident 


' 
Texas: Mrs. Perey V. Pennybacker, 
eral Federation of Women's Clubs. 
Utah: Simon iumberger, governor; John C. Cutler, ex- 
governor; Harden Dunion, secretary of state; Heber J, Grant, 
president Church of Christ of Latter Day Saints; B. L. Riter, 
manager Riter Bros. Drug Co.; W. W. Riter, chairman board 
of regents, University of Utah. 
Vermont: H. C. Ide, judge; 
governor; John Spargo, publicist ; 
Virginia: Edwin A. 
einia. 
Washington: N. B. 


formerly ] gen- 


Samuet Everett VPingree, e 
Roland H. Stevens, lawyer 
Alderman, president University of Vir- 


X- 


PRankers’ 
ay pee 
Frederic 
Nil- 


Coffinan, president Washington 
Association; Charles W. Fassett, mayor of Spokane: 
W. Keator, bishop; Josephine ( 

tional Edueation Association. 


rliss Preston, president 
West Virginia: John J. Cornwell, governor. 
Wisconsin: Melvin A. Brannon, president y 
A. M. Brayton, editor; C. IK. Broughton, editor; W. 
Burton, banker; Richard T. Ely; political economist; Edward 
Evans, physician; W. L. Evans, lawyer; W. S. Goodland, editor ; 
Albert Hougen, lawyer; John Kline, editor; George W. Mead, 
manufacturer; R. KE. Minahan, physician; Thomas Morris, for- 
merly lieutenant governor; John M. Olin, lawyer; Samuel 
Planiz, president Lawrence University; John Schuette, mer- 
chant; Gilbert E. Seaman, physician; James A. Stone, lawyer: 
George Vits, manufacturer; August Vogel, manufacturer; W. VP. 
Welch, editor; John M. Whitehead, lawyer; Roy P. Wilcox, 
State senator: John B. Winslow, chief justice supreme court. 
Wyoming: Harry W. Fox, president State Federation of 
Labor: Duncan McLeod, international executive board, United 
Mine of America; James Morgan, secretary Miners 
Organization, 


Beloit Colleges 


ceorge 


Workers 


INTERNATION Al AIR NAVIGATION (S. DOC, NO, O91), 


Mr. 


Mr. 
of 


KNOX, President, in my address a few days ago 
the treaty with Germany I made reference to the 
convention relating to international air navigation, which was 
not printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. As it is a 
part of the German treaty, I ask that it may be printed in the 


oll peace 


Record and also printed as a publie document, with illustra- 
ions, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore [Is there objection? Thi 
| Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
CONVENTION RELATING o IN mNA ONATI Arm NAVIGATION. 
The attached document is the interhational convention for the 


| regulation of international air navigation agreed by the repr« 
entatives of the allied and associated powers serving on the in- 

| ternational commission dealing with aerial navigation 

appointed as a subcommission of the peace conference 

i 

| 


an 


The convention has been agreed to by all the representatives, 








subject to certain reservations. The convention has not heen 
| formally approved by the supreme council of the peace conh- 
| ference, It has, however, been agreed that it should be issued 
| for the information of the public of the allied and associated 
States 
| Ital I 
| 
| ‘ EI PRIN¢ LE 
irti I 
The contracting States recognize that e ery State has compl . 
nd exclusive sovereignty in the air space above its territory and 
territorial waters. 
| inti 
ach contracting State undertakes in time of peace to accord 
freedom of innocent passage above its territory and territoria? 
ters as well as above the territories and territorial waters of 
| its col es to the aircraft of the other contracting State pro- 
| vided the conditions established in this com I 
} Opser 
| All regu tions made by t Contracting state a th 
n over its territory of the aircraft of the othe { 
ates shall be applied without distinction of natio y 
Ai i 
Each contracting State has the right, for military reasons or 


erest of public safety, to prohibit the aircraft of the 


the int 


| other contracting States, under the penalties provided by its 
| legislation and subject to no distinction being made in this rr 
spect between its private aircraft and those of the other « 

| tracting States, from flying over certain areas of its territ 

| If it makes use of this right, it shall publish and notify bhefo 

| hand to the other contra: ting States the location and extent of 
l ihe prohibited areas. 
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| 
( [ ral I it W | be ob d to land r 
ins Oo provided in Annex D, 
‘ rr ore etal into anot} 
the 1 lati f ti er Stat require it, land 
he io of he ierodromes fixed by ie latte Notifieati ) 
hese rodromes shall be en by the contracting Stati ) 
ju I ernational commission for air navi tion and 1 j 
l traecting States 
| iblishment of international ! | 
) or ! < th ates flo OVeET 
‘ / 
’ ) ] \ t] ri ly tr 4 
l i ( pers lt l B 
rrito 
f I 
i ‘ ( ib! ( es etic Ol | 
a I it it il aircrait may de ’ t to 
e est lon iny other contra ing Sta t 
, it r State d not itself impose these restrik on o 
h aircrait 
of | it rietior ul ! vations provided in ar \¢ ) 
' lint ublishes nd ) ( nunieated to the 
oO! ( SiO i j i vhich shall Ol 
{ sted 
i 
| or transit of any aircraft, with or withou 
g over or through the territory of any contracting St 
d toppages reasonably necessary for the purpose o 
‘ ti i hall not entail any seizure or detention of the aire 
by or on behalf of such State or any person therein, on 1 
ground th the constitution or mechanism of the aircraft is 
inf! ement of any patent, design, or model, duly granted 
registered in sueh State. Every claim for an i 
I his kind sh 1 be dul mde it the country of or oT the 
I uit I 
cH \ 
! I PA R I i 
1} 
irticle 19 
Iver ! ‘ in international navigation s 
pre ded 
(a) WV i. certifi of registration 1 necordance Ww 
Annex A 
(b) With a ertifien 0 iirworthiness in accordance 
Anne > 
With certificate and licenses of the commanding of! 
ots, and ere n accordance with Annex Iv 
(dad) If it carries passengers, with a list of their names 
( [If it earries freight, with bills of lading and mani 
(f) With log books in accordance with Annex © 
g) If equipped ith wirelk with tl special license 
el | article 14 
{ 
| oe” bP hall he ken 0 yea itt he last e1 
irt i 
I | depart of an ( th uthoriti 
nN have » all ¢ gs fl ht to visit tl! 
. ; } ] dae yi hic] mu hy 
! 
tiel 
{ Ki | ‘ l ft 1 1 oO? a 
} ¢ } ll eases, the ight to \ t the aircr: 
f ‘ 1 il h 7 he nroy 1 
4 ‘ 3 on ] ‘ ’ ‘ 
lL ] lat ft S e visited 
I of | nad hout ding 
. rt ‘ l rsons on bk d shall f 1 t h 
latior of ‘the country flown over, t pur} 
ensul tl t the passag iS 1 t 
I re] iol between pel ( l 1 
| re governed by the lav tl lity of t 
| ‘ eri rT 1 Y ) b ‘ 
ther on board an aireraft in flight tl 
Stat lown over appli niy in « » tl 
: nor is committed against a national of 


} 
f 


followed by a 
ory. 

The State flown over has jurisdiction: 

(1) With regard to every bre: 
safety and its military and fiscal laws. 


(2) In « of a breach of 


ianding during the same 








ase its regulations 


j 
} 
} 
i 


navigation. 
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licle 24 One representative of Great B ‘ 
Air raft of the contracting States shall be entitled to the | British Dominions and of India; 
e measures of assistance for landing, particularly in case One representative of each of the ot ontrac 
istress, as national aircraft Each of the five States first named (Gre B 
With regard to the salvage of aircraft wrecked at sea the | Dominions, and India counting for this purposs 
lntions of the several contracting States as to the salvage | shall have t least hole number « votes wh 
ips will apply so far as practicable. plied by five, will ve a product exceeding by 
ticle the total numb ft votes ot ; the other contr: j 
nerodrome in a coutracting State, which upon pay- | All the States other than the five first nat 
of charges is open to public use by its national aircraft, | Che vote 
likewise be open to the ai aft of all the other contract- The Inte. ion Commissic for Air N 
States. termine tl lies of its own procedure ane 
evel uch aerodrome here all be a single tariff of permanent seat, but it shall be fre to eet in s 
for landing and length of stay applicable alike to na- | may deel el Its first meeting s 
( foreign saireraft i Paris ‘| is eeting shal he eonuy ned bw the 
i ment as majoritv of the si v Ntat 
ontracting State undertakes to adopt measures to | Notified to their ratification of the pres 
that every aircraft flying above the limits of its terri- The duties ¢ this commission are: 
(| that every aircraft under its flag, wherever it may (a) To proposals from or to roy 
¢ ply with the regulations contained in Annex D the conti “ states ror the modification or ame 
resent convention. It will punish all persons who do | PFOVISsio } esent one}! 1 : 
hese PLULATIONS adopted 
Cy VI ) i é ex a4 
LIBIT! a ‘ ) ; 8 
{ | pl sene tio 
by aireraft of explosives and arms and mu- c) To amend the provisior the te ical 
Will s forbidden in inte rnational navigation. NO (d) To : ha communicate to the I 
eraft shall be permi ed to earry s ih articles be rormatio ( ( 1 « ( } ‘ 
© points in the sam contracting Stat . oe To colle and communicat Of ce 
i rticle 9 intormatt ] ‘ ne to wireless, re 
' Stute may prohibit or regulate the carriage rou 0 wes ya Bn y be of interest to 
apparatus. Any such regulations shall be at once we to o— a 
; » the International Commission for Air Navigation, o roe vihdincabes \nne M 
ommunients this formation to ;: 1 othe. (g) To ’ I 
Stntes sSubmI1.f ( l LO! 
4 Any 0 0 Tl pro x ne ¢ 
i nay be | ‘ ( ( 
easure of public satet) the earriuge of objec Ss otnel tion Vine I tion s ( appt 
se mentioned in articles 27 nd 28 may be subjected | , rt] nos 4] } r iw 
ions by each contracting State. \1 vy such regula from the on at a’ 
i be at once notified to the Internation al Commission tional Col ie . 4 \ ni : 1 
vation, Which shall communicate this formation | Sy tes 
ther ontracting states. 
rt Any pl ( ati ( e al eS ¢ 
- , : ents i ve ined by t I rhnationatl ¢ 
¥ . eee ‘ 7 , \ Navy hether it orig ites \ ole 
: 7 one gS ‘ t I ernati ( } . 
CHA Vil } tion its No su modifi Ol 
\ \ i by the contracti States unless shall hav be 
irticl | at least two-thirds of all the possible votes whi 
o ‘“e deemed to be State ! Ss if all the States were prese! 
itary aircraft. All such modifications of the articles o 
\ ift exclusively mploved In State rviee such as | of the provisions of the annexes) must b Oo 
ims, police. the contracting States before they become ¢ cti 
ther aircraft is a private airecratt. All State aircraft The expenses of organization and operatic ‘ 
litary, customs, and police aircraft shall be treated | tional Commission for Air Navigation shal ‘ 
te aircraft and as such shall be subject to all the provi- | contracting States in proportion to the num! 
e present convention disposal. 
trtiele 32. The expenses o¢ sionec | he nadine 
raft commanded by a person in military service tions will be borne by their respecti. ‘ 
he purpose is deemed to be a military aircraft. CHA 
the flight ef a military aircraft of a contracting State 


( e territory of another nor its landing upon such territory 


permitted without special authorization. Hach contracting State undertakes 
of such authorization the military aircraft shall enjoy | SibD'e 1D 1 


ce of special stipulation the privileges of exterritori- | (a) The collection and dissemination 


ire customarily accorded to foreign ships of war. and special meteorological information 
aireraft which is forced to land or which is re- | provisions of Annex G. 








iternational measures concernil 


cooper: 


oL Statist 


in accordal 


yo lled to land shall, by reason thereof, acg lire no | (b) The publication of standard aeronauti l 
! xterritoriality. establishment of a uniform system « round 
trticle 3}. in accordance wi-a the provisions of Annex F 
The nse of wireless in nil vieatio 
‘ between State and State will determine in what A ) The use of wireles in ail ivig t 
> : if the CESSi rireless stations I ‘ 
and customs aircraft can be authorized to cross the | ? the necessary wireless staul 5 ( 
P Chey shall in no ease be entitled to the privileges of | national wireless regulations. 
‘ } t ‘ 
iT\ irt 
Cuarter VIII ° ae . . 
General provisions relative to uste in « 


trticl 


be instituted, under the name of the International 


ment contained in Annex H to the prese 

Nothing in the present convention sh 
venting the contracting States from « 
with its principles, special protocols as 
in respect of customs, police, posts, anc 


mon interest in econ ection wit! air 


nm for Air Navigation and as part of the organization 
tic of nations, a permanent commission composed of— 
resentatives of each of the following States: The 


es of America, France, Italy, and Japan; 







| 

rIONAT OMMISSION FOR AIR NAY \ ( | 
; | 

} 

} 

i 








NE conve nti 


all be construe 


mnecluding 


ation, 


rhe 


in 
between Sta 
1 other mat 


international air navigation are the subject of a spe¢ 
































Shs CONGR 
J ( nt of two or more Stat lating 
prese onvention, the question in 
( l be de by 1 permanent court of inter- 
USL! ‘ ) shed by the league of nations, and 
1 Ss estab rant 
the parties ‘ ) hoice o Liters 
li ‘ Ss W 
I ie sha I im or, al the two 
s sh: to nal third If the arbitrators 
in not ag t} parties shall each nam« third State and 
{ rad Stl ( I shall proceed to designate the third 
Arp ’ ee mnt } DY ea ‘h proposine name al d then 
| ern ng } i ) between the two. 
In « o1 he ngreeme ot two or more contract Y StATES 
{ ting to one of th echnical regulations annexed to the 
prese convention, the point in dispute shall b letermined 
cision of t er! oO commission for air navig 
tio majority of vot 
It - Line differen involves the question whe er the 
terpretation of the ) on ¢ hat of regulation is con 
‘ } . lt Ya Lil ] OV ded 
S al 
| i of ] rye SLO! ot present conveltLol ao 
, the ot act of the ol cting States eithe 
t 0 i 
The pre 250ns ‘ es t eonvention ¢ » completed | 
\ xes A—H } \ he same effect nd come into 
’ s i conventir 
‘ ' 
i LS 5 ieomin and India ee l »>HOC SHLALE ro 
OSeS O he present ¢ enth« 
Y oO ‘ erritories administered by th eague of 
! r pla 1 une Ss Col o] re, 10 tl purposes of til 
re convel n, deemed to form part of the rotecting or 
au ory States h as regards their territory and as regards 
Tine tionals 
"] wi CO ( ‘ nio rece as between any 
ontracting States as soon as such States shall ha 
d ratitf tior which shall take place within one ye 
I ratifi ons shall be deposited in the archives of the 
f Foreign Af ;s of the French Republic 
iyti 
es ! Ve ot taken part in the present war 
ndmi ‘ | me. 4 the present convention upon 
re eclaration notified to the Ministry of Foreign 
\ tl I ch Republic, which shall inform the con- 
~ ~~ ~ ihe} The 
Article 4) 
\ te \ ook part in the present war but which d 
j Le y iation of this convention hay EXpresr 
‘ » ndhere to this convention and may be admitted to 
l ( f Stat member of the league of nations, 
0 January 1, 1923, by a unanimous vote of the signatory) 
‘ ¢ States, or after January 1, 1923, by an affirma- 
‘ sing at least three-fourths of the total possible 
l and adhering States, t vote of the 
S ng the same weight as t provided by 
ye) cony tior or the internat al commission 
rt t of fore ffairs of the French Republic shall 
( ix . iherenc © this convention under the 
conditi ns provided | this article, shall commnnicate them to 
the contracting State shall receive the votes of the contracting 
Stat I sh ] i the result of the vete 
irtici i 
The denunciation of the present convention shall take effe 
Wit ‘ rd only to the State which sha have ive notice of it 
Sur otice shall not be given before January 1, 1922 (nineteen 
nd twenty-two) nd the denunciation shall not take 
t one year after the giving of notice 
his article shall be given to tl minisi 0 
ore ffairs the French Republic, who shall communicate 
them to the contracting States 
I vhereof the delegates have appended their signatures 
O Lie ’ Sel MiVenLIOl 
Don P day of 1919, in the Bnglish 
and Fret i es, which shall be of equal validity and 





authority, copy, Which shall remain deposited in the 
irchives oO e French Government, and duly certified copes oO} 

hich shall sent, through the diplomatic channel, to the con 
tri ne State 


SEPTEMBER 


15, 


ANNEX A 


MARKI 


THi 


( NERAI 


(a) The nationality mark will be represented by ceapit 
letters in Roman. characters, e. ¢ 
BN a. sass venience eee ene 
The registration mark shall be represented by a group 
or capital letters; each group shall contain at least o 
vowel, and fer this purpose the letter Y shall be considered 
a vowel. The complete group of five letters shall be used 
‘ sign of the particular aircraft in making or receiving s 
nuls by wireless telegraphy or other methods of communicati: 
except when opening up communication by means of yi 
ls, when the usual methods will be employed ih 
tionality and registration marks are assigned in a 
with the table contained in Section VIII of this annex 
(b) On aireraft other than State and commercial the 1 
tration mark shall be underlined with a black lin 
(c) The entry in the register and the certificate of re 
tion shall contain a description of the aireraft and shal 
ite the number or other identification mark given te it b 
r: the nationality and registration marks mentioned ;: 
f sual ation of the aircraft: the full name, nati 
I esidence of the owner and the « of egistrath 
(d) All aireraft shall carry affixed to the car or to 
fuselage in a prominent position a metal plate inscribe 
the names and residence of the owner und the marks o 
oni und registration, 
FICATE OF REGISTRA 
(Provision orm 
Nationality ibe 
Nationality mark 
Registration marks 
Date of registration 
| ‘Tou ist 
Type of aircraft ) Commercial 


Make) izacctale aii 
Maker's number 

Description 
Owner | 





Owner's nationality 
Stati of the erat “ . 
Sig tu nd seal « uth y thi 
Il 
LO rio oO ' 
The nationality and registration marks shall be op: 

black on a white ground in the following mi: 

Miving machines: The marks shall be painted once o1 
lower surface of the lower main planes and once on the up 
surface ef the tep main planes, the top of the letters 


teward the leading edge. They shall also be painted along ¢ 
side of the fuselage between the main tl 
pk In where the machine is 

fuselage the marks shall be painted on the nacelle. 


(b) Airships and balloons: In the case of airships the 


: ; 
planes and 


ines, causes not provide 


shall be painted near the maximum cross section on both 
and on the upper surface equidistant from the Jette) 
sides 

In the ease of balloons the marks shall be painted twice 
the maximum horizontal circumference as far as possibl 
one another, 

In the case both of airships and balloons the side mark 


be visible both from the sides and ground. 


(Ul. 


OF NATIONALITY MARK 


DDITIONAL LOCATION 


(a) Fl) Che nationality mar} 
also be painted on the left and right sides of the lower s! 
of the lowest tail planes or elevators and also on the uppe! 
face of the top tail planes or elevators, whichever is the la 


It shall also he painted on both sides of the rudder or 0 


ing machines and airships : 


1 


outer sides of the outer rudders if more than one rud 
fitted 
(b) Balloons: The nationality mark shall be painted © 
bash 
IV 
WEASUREMENTS OF NATIONALITY AND KROTSTRATION MARKS, 
(a) Flying machines: The height of the marks on th 


planes and tail planes, respectively, shall be equal to four-! 
of the chord and in the case of the rudder shall be as lar 


possible rhe height of the marks on the fuselage or na © 















































(919. 


























he four-fifths of the dep of th irrowest part of tha » The construction of every aircrat witl ecard to wor 
on of the fuselage or nacelle on hich the marks are} manship and iterials must be approved. The control of 
ed. construction and of the tests shall be in accordance l 
) Airships and balloons: In the case of airships the nation- | standard min im requirement 
marks painted on the tail plane shall be equal in height to t. The aireraft must be equipp: 
fifths of the chord of the tail plane and in the case of the | fo! fe ni ition 
the marks shall be as large possible. The height of 5. . Fi lard min requil | g 
y marks shall be equal to at least one-twelfth of the cir- | inclusive, shall be xed by the iter 
rence at the maximum transverst oss section of the | navigation Until th have beer d e ( 
state I i i c tio! ler whicl 
e case of balloons the height of the nationality mark shall ol I ! lid. 
fifths of the height of the basket, and the height of the 
iarks shall be equal to at least one-twelfth of the circum. | \NNEX | 
of the balloon. ’ : 
General: In the case of all aircraft the letters of the 
and regi stration marks nee 1i0ot exceed 2 5 meters in 
\ This sl Ll ! 1 shall cor 
owl pal 
WAST! ‘ ° 
(a) Category to hich the raft belongs; its national 
idth of the letters shall be two-thirds of their | and registratio the fu ame, nationality, and reside! 
| the thickness shall be one-sixth of their height. ‘The of the o nal of make! nd the carrying capacity 
ill be painted in plain block type and shall be uniform | aircraft 
nd size. A space equal to half the idth of the letters (b) In ae for each f 
ft between the lette1 i) The na lit ‘ ‘ 
he case of underlined lett the thickness of the line | bers of the 
jual to the thickness of the letter and the space between (ii) The » date nd hour o ‘ il ‘ 
n of the letters and the lit shall be equal to the thick wed: and ncident nro } * landing 
VT 
Chis obligatory only in the case of raft rrying | 
ulloualily aud I giswation mark iuppeal togeth | gers or coods for hire ind shall ntain the followir pe 
length equal to the width of one of the letters | jorc. 
ed petween the natlonalty mi nd registration (a) Catego 0 which the raft belongs; its nat 
- and registi marks; the name, nationality, and re 
' cence ‘ TI I } T ( | 
: of the aircraft 
: ity ahd registration marks shall be displayed (b) Ty nd series number engine; type ¢ 
ossible advantage, taking into consideration th showing numbe pitch, diameter, and maker’s na 
| features of the aireraft, The marks must be kept (c) Type of wireless apparatus fitted 
(d) Table showing the necessary rigging data for the i 
Vil tion of pers n charge of the aircraft and of its maint 
(e) A fully detailed engineering record of the life of 
ark of The State imed below ay plies to ceraltg, cluding il} receptance SUS, ver! u replace 
ts dominions. colonies protectorates, ck end repairs, and I] rk of lil a 
itvies of which it is the mandatory State 
rhis i £ I ‘ nm the ise « eines I if 
craft uri < passens S r 200 HITe, nD Su 
a separate x book shall | cept f each engine al 
3 ne } vy ti engine It sha conta 
N ‘ ( i€ in accord with ul i} 
; ection I (a) of this (a) Type of engine. series 1 Ss na 
9 of 4 letters out of t} al) YP Lilie, i bhi 
. f | ie alphabet, each group containing mal mmaximu revolutions of ‘ tL pre 
J | t least 1 vowel, e. g.. ADCJ, PURN. tirst date put into service 
\ll combinations made with R as first letter. Registrati nanctel : 
\ mbinat made with Cas first letter (b) Regis ration mark ye 
\Ilcombinations made with P as first letter. gine bas been installed. 
\llcombinations made with R as first letter. | (c) A fully detailed engineering recor ) 
\licombinations made with U as first letter. ‘ mii Pes” s odes ; 
\Ilcombinations made with Bas first letter. | CDSine, including all acceptance tes 
r ! ith Gas first letter pla ements. rep and all we of a kee 
made with Lasfirst lett 
made with B as first letter. 
made wit is first letter. 
( made with B as first letter. _— ; Ri ; 
‘ made with P as first letter. Chis Cralt Carry ie 
\llcombinations made with C as first letter. | gers or goods ft re nd ontain the following } 
‘ \ll combinations made with H as first letter. lars: 
s ! tions made with S as first letter. | ““" > * tad ; 1 copatt } ms 44 
i \llcombinations made with H as first letter. (a) Category Wil ireraft belongs; its nati 
1 |combinations made with 8 asfirstletter. | and registration marks he full name, nationality, an 
\ll combinations made with E as first letter. | goance of the ov 
\llcombinations made with G as first letter. ee oes ; 
l binat le with P as first letter. (b) Place, date ue ‘ t WLHUSHIIsslé rer 
with H as first letter. any signa 
(c) Name or other indica 1 of the person or stat 
< aa a<« . } fy ly, 1 = ceived 
ANNEX B Sapna <a ; : 
conditions govern the issue of certificates R 
(a) The structor should fill in and sign the original « 
rn the nireratt in regard to Satlecty shall con in the log hooks S lar as he is in a 1 siti 1 to do sO _ 
andard minimum requirements quent entries should be made and signed by the pilot « 


ory demonstration must be made in flying trials | competent per 
~« qualities of the type of aircraft examined, | (b) A copy 
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alrwortbiness shoul 


nes subsequently manufactured which con- | in the pocket at the end of the aircraft log book. 
| type need not be subject to such trials. (ec) All entries j 


except in the case o 


these may be 
hould be entered 


ae 


Ail 


ink 


ni 


ili 











ope 
Od d0 
the 1] wok every 24 hours. In the event of any official investi 
gation the rough notebook may be called for. 
((_) No erasures should be made in, nor pages torn from, any 
log bool 
(e) A copy of these instructions should be inserted in each log 
book 
ANNEX PD 
I ‘ I ») SIGNALS—RULES OF THE AIR 
DEFINITIONS, 
l reraft ” comprises all balloons, whether fixed or 
iz s ships, and tlying machines. 
The word “ bulloon,” either fixed or free, shall mean an air 
uft si wus lighter than air as a means of support and 
having no means of propulsion. 
Che word “ airshiy 21] mean an aircraft using gas lighter 
in air as leans of support, and having means of propulsion. 
Line ord hyi machine” shall mean all aeroplanes, sea- 
lane lving boats, or other aireraft heavier than air, and 
ving meaus of propulsion. 
{n airship is deemed to be “ under way ” within the meaning 
these rules when it is not made fast to the ground or any 
Oo té 
I 
I \ ro LiIGHTs 
r'] ‘dd “visible” in these rules when applied to lights 
ill visible on a dark night with a clear atmosphere. 
I'he igular limits laid down in these rules as shown in the 
Ketch (attached) shall be determined when the aircraft is in 


{fs normal attitude for flying on a rectilinear horizontal course. 
l. The rules concerning lights shall be complied with in all 





Weathe from snnset to sunrise, and during such time no othe 
ig Which may be mistaken for the prescribed lights shall 
he exhibited. The prescribed navigation lights must not be 
lazzling, 

~. A flying machine, when in the air or maneuvering on land 


or Water under its own power, shall carry the following lights: 

(a) Forward, a white light visible in a dihedral angle of 220 
u vertical plane through the line of flight, 
to be visible at a distance of S 


! 
(eLgrees 


bisected Ly 
and such a 
kilometers, 

(b) On the 
to show an 


whose dihedral 


of character 


as 
right side a green light so constructed and fixed 

unbroken light between two vertical planes 
angle is 110 degrees when measured to the right 


from dead ahead, and of such a character as to be visible at a 
listance of 5 kilometers. 
(c) On the Jeft side, a red light so constructed and fixed as 


an ul 


Show 


ibroken light between two vertical planes whose 


dihedral angle is 110 degrees when measured to the left from 
dead ahead, and of such a character as to be visible at a dis 
tance of at least 5 kilometers, 

(ad) The said green and red side lights shall be fitted so that 
the green light Shall not be seen from the left side nor the red 
light from the right side 

(e) At the rear, and as far aft as possible, a white light 
shining rearward and visible in a dihedral of 140 degrees 
rminected by a vertical plane through the line of flight and of 


be visible at distance of least 5 


ih a character to a at 
kilomet 

(f) 1 » where, in order to fulfill the above conditions, 
the single light has to be replaced by several lights, the field of 
visibility of each of these lights should be so limited that only 
can be seen at a time. 

The rules determined for the lighting of flying machines 
apply to airships subject to the following modifications: 


(a) All lights shall be doubled; the forward and aft lights 


iis 


? 
i 


~ 


h the C¢ 


one 


vertically, and the side lights horizontally in a fore and aft 
direction. 

(b) Both lights of each pair forward and aft shall be visible 
t the same time 

the distance between the lights comprising a pair shall not 


ss than 2 meters. 
1, An airship, when being towed, shall carry the lights speci- 
in paragraph 3, and, in addition, those specified in para- 


h 6 for airships not under control, 


— lil} 

>, (a) A flying machine, or airship, when on the surface of 
ihe water, and when not under control, that is to say, not able 
to maneuver as required by the Regulations for the Prevention 
of Collisions at Sea, shall carry two red lights not less than 2 


meters apart one over the other, and of such a character as to 
be visible all around the horizon at a distance of at least 3 
kilometers 

(b) The aircraft referred to in this paragraph, when not mak- 
ing way through the water, shall not carry the side lights, but 
when making way shall carry them. 


| 
| 
| 
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6. An airship which from any cause is not under control, « 
which has voluntarily stopped her engines shall, in addition ¢ 
the other specified lights, display conspicuously two red light 
one over the other, not tess than 2 meters apart, and construct: 
to show a light in all directions, and of such a character 
be visible at a distance of at leust 3 kilometers. 

By day an airship, when being towed, which from any cau 
is not under control, shall display conspicuously two black ba! 
or shapes, each GO centimeters in diameter, placed one over the 
other not less than 2 meters apart. 

An airship moored, or under way but having voluntari) 
stopped its engines, shall display conspicuously by day a blac! 
ball or shape, 60 centimeters in diameter, and shall be treat: 
by other aircraft as being not under control. 

7. A free balloon shall carry one bright white light below 1] 
car at a distance of not less than 5 meters, and so construct: 
as to show an unbroken light in all directions, and of such 
character as to be visible at a distance of at least 3 kilomet: 

8. A fixed balloon shall carry in the same position as the w) 
light mentioned in paragraph 7, and in lieu of that light, th: 
lights in a vertical line over the other, not thal 
meters apart. The highest and lowest of these lights shal! 
red, and the middle light shall be white, and they shall |! 
such a character as to be visible in all directions at a dist: 
of at Jeast 3 kilometers, 

In addition, the mooring cable shall have attached to 
intervals of 300 meters, measured from the basket, groups 
three lights similar to those mentioned in the preceding par 
graph. In addition, the object to which the balloon is moor 
on the ground shall have a similar group of lights to marl 
position 

By day the 


as 


one less 


mooring cable shall carry in the same positio: 
the groups of lights mentioned in the preceding paragraph, a1 
in lieu thereof, tubular steamers not than 20 centimeters 
in diameter and 2 meters long, and marked with altert 
bands of white and red, 50 centimeters in width. 

% An airship when moored near the ground shall carr 


ights specified in paragraphs 2 (a) and (e) and 3. 


: less 


In addition, if moored but not near the ground, the air 
the mooring cable, and the object to which moored, shall 
marked in accordance with the provisions of paragra)) 
whether by day or by night. 

Sea anchors or drogues used by airships for mooring 
poses ut sea are exempt from this regulation, 


10. A flying machine stationary upon the land or water bu 
not anchored or moored shall carry the lights specifies 
paragraph 2. 

11. In order to prevent collisions with surface craft: 

(a) A flying machine when at anchor or moored 
water shall carry forward, where it can best be seen 
light, so constructed as to show an unbroken light vis 


round the horizon at a distance of at least 2 kilometers. 


(b) A flying machine of 50 meters or upwards in lengtl 
when at anchor or moored on the water, shall, in the for 
part of the flying machine, carry one such light, and 
near the stern of the flying machine, and at a height 1! 


shall not be less than 5 meters lower than the forward 


another such light. 


The length of a flying machine shall be deemed t 
overall length. 

(ce) Flying machines of 50 meiers or upwards in 
when at anchor or moored in the water, shall in ac 
carry at each lower wing tip one light as specified in ( 
this paragraph. 

The span of a flying machine shall be deemed to } 


maximum lateral dimension. 


12. In the event of the failure of any of the lights sp 
under these rules to be carried by aircraft flying at 
such aircraft shall land at the first reasonably sat 
tunity. 


18. Nothing in these rules shall interfere with the o 


of any special rules made by the government of an) ; 
with respect to the additional station or signal lights 
or more military aireraft, or for aircraft in format 


with the exhibition of recognition signals adopted }) 
of aircraft which have been authorized by their re 
Governments and duly registered and published. 


af, 


RULES AS TO SIGNALS. 


14. (a) Aireraft wishing to land at night on aerocrol 
having a ground control shall before landing: 

Fire a green Very’s light or flash a green lamp, 
addition shall make by international Morse code the 


group forming its call-sign. 


ad sin 
letter 


(919. 
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(b) Permission to land will be iven by the petition of 
aime ¢all-sign from the ground, followed by 

\ green Very’s light or flashing a green lamp 
The firing of a red Very’s light or the display of a red 

from the ground shall kel nstructi that 
raft are not to land. 

G. An aireraft compelled to lu nigl all, betore 
ing, fire a red Very’s light or make ( hert flashes 
the navigation lights. 

7. When an aircraft is in distres i res assistance, 
following shall be the ignals to he s r displayed, 
> together or separately : 

) The international signal, S O 38, } al o1 
less signals. 
The international cod n r indicated 

Nf 

The distant signal, consisting of a square flag having 

‘ bove or below it a ball, or anything resembling a ball. 

) A continuous sounding with any sound apparatus 
A sional, consisting of a uceession of white Very 


tired at shori 


intervals 


sed 


fo warn an aircraft that the vicinity of 
d zone and should change i ourse, the follow 
hall be used: 

By day : Three discharges ntervals of 10 


ojectile showing, 


hite smoke, 


the 


on bursting, 


hurst indicating the direction the aircra 
By night: Three discharges, at intervals 
ro jer tile showing, on bursting, white sl 


it 


should 
of 


ars, 


10 
the 


pro 
ins pa 
onds, 
location 


1M 


lew. 


seconds, 


‘ation 


burst indicating the direction the aircraft should fellow. 
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ity 
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tor} 
nigit 


(ir 


e showing 


an aireraft to land, 


discharges, at 
¢ on bursting blac 
Three discharges, 


int 


«ot 


ojectile showing on bursting red 


e fTollo 


rvals 
or 


) ellow 
intervals of 


ing 


1) 


ifila 


st“) 
MoKke 


iv 


stars or lights 


is 


«ds, 


wah 


shall 


of 


oncs, 


when 





ition 


necessary 


to 


prevent 


the 


landing 


‘ } 


which shal 


ther than the one ordered, a searchlight 
ntermittentiy shall be directed t ra the 
inding is required. 
In the event of fog o1 endering ner 
their presence may be indicated by a hallooa 
erial buoy and/or other approved means 
I og mist, falling snow, or heavy rainstorm, wii 
an aircraft on ths watel 1] ike the fe 


with a sound 


An 


celeste 
paratu 





of air 
be 
urerati 


MirTomMes 


1 acting 


if not anchored or moored, a sound niervals of no 
n two minutes, consisting of two blasts of about five 
duration with an interval of about one second between 
! nehor or moored, H¢ apida ringn of n efhiek 
) 1) five second inte ils of ne we thar 
itl 
ULES ¢ 
gy ] nes shall always ) Xe 
and to airships. <Airshi] | \ ‘ vy to 
hether fixed or free. 
airship, when not under own S ‘ 
balloon. 
sk of collision can, when circul neces permit, | ‘ 
efully watching the compass bearing and an rf 
f an approaching aircraft er the bearing nor 
( evation appre cinbls h ris] sh Wy 
“risk of collision \ lude 1 ) jut 
j ) nit of other ¢ i Ie att Ne 
by the iles iv » anothe col 
) safe di 7 ‘ ‘ ® the eireum 
Cilst 
observing the rul t ! 1 f Hision 
ragraph 24, a motor-driven aircral ust always 
Core er to the rul ontainet ! he following 
01 s i ippare i iit pursued its 
pass at a distance of less than 200 meters from 
of another aircraft 
wo motor-driven aircraft are meeting end-on, or 


d-on, each shall alter its course to the ri 


el Iwo 

ireraft which 
it of the 
‘aft 
taken aire 


iI |) 


hi 
po Vily 


‘aft by 


livit Se 


SS UV ¢ 


motor-driven 


the 


is 


of the other 
overtaking any other shall keep out of the way 
its own course to the right, 


alteri 


ircraft 


ot} er 


are on 


on its 


elt. 


courses 


wn ri 


which 


rit side 


Ey 





ely 
tion more th 
a position 
that at nig! 
ide light ~ 


upove Tl 


t is 


gg 


aun 
\\ 


subs quent 


oOvel 


here 


“SENATE. 


ft coming 1 if 
110 degrees from ‘ f 
reference to the ais ‘ f ‘ 
\ had nable to 
be deemed to be ; vertaki 
eration of the bearing Ix een 
overtaking aircraft rossing ail 
e 1 les, or relieve t of the dut oy 
reraft until it is finally st and cle 
overtaking aireraft can no 3] 
ther it is forward or abaft the dire me 
the other aircraft, it should, if in doub 
aking aircraft and keep out of the wa 
by any of these rules one of th , 























to keep out « the way the other shall keep cours 
speed. When in consequence of thick weathe othe. 
the aircraft having the right oi way finds it ‘ » ela 
collision ot be avoided }b thi ction o o 
aircraft a t shall t 1 ) te 
collision. 

30. Eve ‘Tr vhich directed hb hese rules 
out of the iv oO nother aircraft shall, if the cirecun 
OT the case ad oid crossing ahead of the other. 

ol. In foWewing an officially recognized nir route evi 
eraft, wher S sve mi praecticaiile, shall ! p to the 

de lie 

se \ll ai att me lame 0 ~t ipout to ‘ ad shy 

tempt ile is no k oO col in 
ulightin: itt 

oo. dive uircraft is cloud, fog, mist, o1 ler CO 
on braicl » t\ shal proceed with exnution, hiivil 
regard to the existing circumstances and conditiol 

34. In obeying and construing these rules due regars 
be had to ali dangers of navigation and collision and 
special reumstances which may render a departure f 

Ove TuUreS necessial in order to avoid mmediate dar 

lV 
ral x 
| dropp ‘ balla othe i 

on ' } ' nrohibited 

rt) "\ ierodrem there shall be a th ho ‘ 

Oo ‘ sition vhich shall indicate that 
ihe ud or leave finds it necessary to make a cil 

i Ss t shall be left-handed (anticlo 
ed ise), according to the olol 
shall indi | ‘ i 
pt to the 1 gh { ‘ 
| { the airerait, and a red flag ull im 

t cuit e., that the red flag ept 

de, o ‘ hich carries the red light o ( ircral 

ro. Whi aun aeroplane starts from a erodron 

“0 meters distan from it } 
nel d the turning then musi o 
ns provided in the preceding paragraph 

iS. All aeroplanes flying ween 500 and 1,41 

he negres 0 0 Ire 

oO lb mentioned cireuit la hi 
1 : erenter eis Li han "thw 

iM \ tic indinges are } i 

o si 1 f LTiie + 

e ted rn ne u \ 

nh 

1) ry 2 ed a orlry 

hall aul idicated | rhe 

thor ding t ‘ I ‘ y 

=. 2 ‘opal vhen taking « 0 a 

n : 1 oY inter 
ln the Case of aero) poyat i ' 
oO ding the eroplane 
‘ sponsibl oO oiding Le 
y and shall, as regards land 
‘raph 28 for passing 

13. Aeroplanes showing signals 

ay in attempting to make a landing o1 rodronic 

14. Every aerodrome shall be nsidered 1 ’ 
zones When looking upwind. ‘The riz one 
the taking-off zone, and the left-hand shal rT 
zone, Between these there shall l« eutral zo 
plane when landing should attemp and 28 
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E » the neutral zone, but in any case on the left of any aero- 
nes Which have already landed. After slowing up or coming 


oa stop at the end of its landing run, an aeroplane will im- 
intely taxi into the neutral zone. Similarly, an aeroplane 
ien taking off shall keep as far as possible toward the right 
taking-off zone, but shall keep clear to the left of any 
oplanes which are taking off or about to take off. 
bt. No aeroplane shall commence to take off until the pre- 
ding aeroplane is clear of the aerodrome. 
146. The above rales shall apply equally to night landings 
m aerodromes, when the signals shall be as follows: 
(a) A red light shall indicate a left-hand circuit, and a green 
rht shall indicate right-hand circuit (see paragraph 36). 


Che right-hand zone will be marked by white lights placed in 


the position of an “ L,” and the left-hand zone will be similarly 
Inarked. The “Ls” shall be back to back; that is to say, the 
sides of the “ Ls” will indicate the borders of the neutral 
one, the direction of landing shall invariably be along the 
ong arm of the “L,” and toward the short arm. The lights 
t he Ls” should be so placed that the lights indicating 
' he top extremity of the long arm shall be the nearest point 
e upon which an aeroplane can safely touch 
cround The lights indicating the short arm of the “L” 
should indicate the limit of safe landing ground for the aero- 
planes; that is, that the aeroplane should not averrun the short 
i (see diagram A) 
(b) Where it is desired to save lights and personnel the 
ollowing system may be used: 
(wo lights shall be placed on the windward side of the 
erodrome to mark the limits of the neutral zone mentioned 
paragraph 44, the line joining the lights being at right 
igies to the direction of the wind. Two more lights shall 
placed as follows: One on the leeward side of the aerodrome 
n the line drawn parallel to the direction of the wind and 
passing midway between the two lights on the windward side, 





show the extent of the aerodrome and the direction of the 
and the other shall be placed midway between the two 
marking the limits of the neutral zone (see diagram B). 
Additional lights may be symmetrically put along the boun- 
dary lines of the neutral zone, and on the ends of the taking-off 
landiz zones on the line through the three lights on the 
iW | side. 
i. No fixed balloon, kite, or moored airship shall be elevated 
the vicinity of any aerodrome without a special authoriza- 
I xeept in the cases provided for in paragraph 2U, 
iS. Suitable markings shall be placed on all fixed obstacles 
ngerous to flying within a zone of 500 meters of all aero- 
VI. 
GENERAI 
1 ‘ircraft maneuvering under its own power on 
iter shall nform to the regulations for preventing 
ons at sea, and for the purposes of these regulations 
be deemed to be a steam vessel, but shall earry the lights 
| in the preceding rules, and not those specified for 
‘ vessels in the regulations for preventing collisions at 
“ and shall not use, except as specified in paragraphs 17 
d 20 above, or be deemed to hear the sound signals specified 


n the above-mentioned regulations. 


Q. Nothing in these rules shall exonerate any aircraft, or 

owner, pilot, or crew thereof, from the consequences of any 

clect (o carry lights or signals, or of any neglect to keep a 

I lookout, or of the neglect of any precaution which may 

be required by the ordinary practice of the air, or by the 
pecial circumstances of the case. 


51. Nothing in these rules shall interfere with the operation 
ny special rule rules duly made and published relative 

to navigation of aircraft in the immediate vicinity of any 
ne or other place, and it shall be obligatory on all own- 


or 


‘rodrol 


Ss, pilots, or crews of aircraft to obey such rules. 
ANNEX E 


QUATIFICATIONS NECESSARY FOR OBTAINING CERTIFICATES BY 
PILOTS AND NAVIGATORS. 
I. 
FOR PILOTS OF 


CERTIFICATES FLYING 


Private p lot’s 


MACTIINES, 


\) flying certificate (not valid for purposes of public 
transport). 
1. Practical tests: 
In each practical 
flying machine. 


(a) Test for altitude and gliding flight: A flight without 


test the candidate must be alone in the 


landing, during which the pilot shall remain for at least an 
hour at a minimum altitude of 2,000 meters above the point of 
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departure. The descent shall finish with a glide, the engines 
cut off at 1,500 meters above the landing ground. The landine 
shall be made without restarting the engine and within 150 
meters or less of a point fixed beforehand by the official exam- 
iners of the test. 

(b) Tests of skill: A flight without landing around two posts 
(or buoys) situated 500 meters apart, making a series of fiv: 
figure-of-eight turns, each turn reaching one of the two post 
(or buoys). This flight shall be made at an altitude of not 
more than 200 meters above the ground (or water) without touch 
ing the ground (or water). The landing shall be effected by: 

(i) Finally shutting off the engine or engines at latest when 
the aircraft touches the ground (or water). 

(ii) Finally stopping the flying machine within a distance of 
00 meters from a point fixed by the candidate before startin 
Special requirements: 


Knowledge of rules as to lights and signals and rules of th« 
air. Rules for air traffic on and in the vicinity of aerodromes 


\ practical knowledge of international air legislation. 


(BRB) Pilot’s flying certificate for flying machines u 
public transport. 


ed for purpos 


1. Practical 

In each practical test the 
ing machine. 

(a) The tests for altitude and gliding flight and for skill are 
the same as those required for a private pilot’s flying cert 
cate. Candidates already in possession of the latter certifi 
ure not required to pass these tests again. 

(b) Test of endurance consisting of a cross-country o1 
sea flight of at least 800 kilometers, after which the final la 
ing shall be made at the point of departure. This flight si 
be made in the same flying machine within eight 
shall inelude two obligatory landings (during which the 
chine must come to rest), which shall not be at the point 
departure, but which shall be fixed by the judges. 

At the time of departure the candidate shall be informed 
his course and furnished with the appropriate map. The jude 
will decide whether the course | 


tests: 


candidate must be alone in th 


hours 


has been correctly followed. 


(c) Night flight: A thirty minutes’ flight, made between tw: 
hours after sunset and two hours before sunrise, at a heigl 
at least 500 meters. 
2. Technical examination: F 


After satisfactory practical tests have been passed, ca 
dates will, when summoned, submit themselves to examina 
o-— 

(a) Flying machines: 


Theoretical knowledge of the resistance of the air as conce 
its effect on wings and tail planes, rudders, elevators, apd 
pellers; functions of the different parts of the machine and 
their controls. 

Assembling of flying machines and their different parts. 

Practical tests on rigging. 

(b) Engines: 

General knowledge of internal combustion engines 
functions of the various parts; a general knowledge of th 
struction, assembling, adjustment, and characteristics of a 
engines. 

Causes of the faulty running of engines and of break«: 

Practical tests in running repairs. 

(c) Special requirements: 

Knowledge of Rules as to Lights and Signals and Rules 
the Air, and Rules for Air Traffic on and in the vicinity of 
Aerodromes, 

Practical knowledge of the special conditions of air trafli 
of international air legislation. 

Map reading, orientation, location 
meteorology. 


} 


inceli 


of position, clement 


REMARKS. 

The practical tests shall be carried out within a maxi 
period of one month. 

They may be carried out in any order, and each may be 
tempted twice. They shall be witnessed by properly accredit 
examiners, who will forward the oflicial reports to the pr 
authorities. i 

The official reports will give the different incidents, especially 
those of landings. The candidates shall furnish before ea 
test proper identity forms. 

A barograph shall be carried on all practical tests, and 
graph, signed by the examiners, shall be attached to their repor 
Pilots who hold the military pilot’s certificate shall be 
titled to the private pilot’s flying certificate, but in order 
obtain the pilot’s flying certificate for purposes of public trat S- 
port it will be necessary to pass the technical conditions fol 

navigation as required by B (2) (c). 


1 
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I! | flight must be at least of one hour’s duration with a minimum 

ee OTe a | of 15 hours for the five flights 

1. Practical tests: | Theoretical examination: 

rhe eandidate must have completed the following certified As required for a second-class certificate. 

escents lV. 

1. By day: 8 ascents under instruction. CERTIFICATE FOR NAVIGATS 
1 ascent in control under supervision, Aircraft used for publie transport carrying more than 10 
1 ascent alone in the balloon. passengers and having to make a continuous flight between two 


2. By night: 1 ascent alone in the balloon. points more than 500 kilometers apart overland, or a night 


Kach ascent shall be of at least two hours’ duration, flight, or a flight between two points more than 200 kilometers 
2. Theoretical tests: | apart oversea, must have on board a navigator who has been 
Elementary aerostatics and meteorology. granted a certificate as such after passing a theoretlk ‘ I 
5. Special requirements : ; een | practical examination in the following: 

General knowledge of a balloon and its accessories; inflation; | 1. Practical astronomy— 

gzing; Management of an ascent; instruments; precautions True and apparent movements of the celestial bodies. D 


ainst cold and high altitudes, ent aspects of the celestial sphere. 

Knowledge of rules as to lights and signals and rules of the Hour angles, mean, true, and astronomical time. 
rules for air traffic on and in the vicinity of aerodromes. Shape and dimensions of the earth. 

Practical knowledge of international air legislation. Map Star globes and maps. 

iding and orientation 


: Method of determining latitude, longitude, time, and az 
IT ~. Navigation 


CERTIFICATES FOR AIRSHIP OFFICER PILOTS Maps and charts—how to read them 
: . . 

very airship officer pilot shall have qualified as pilot of a Compass, magneric meridian, bi sayser pte rn 

e balloon Courses, bearings, and their corrections. 

7 ; ‘ nensatic € namnaacec . eal and nractical) 

There shall be three classes of airship officer pilots. ( ee ation of compa Se (technical and p! : 

} > . * gs . eas (‘s tintions of az } 
Che holder of a first-class certificate is qualified to command Cal ulations of azimutl ; ' ‘ : } 
v airship light by dead reckoning, measure of the relative speed, 

. ‘oe : . . gly f “VETS t; ] 

(he holder of a second-class certificate is qualified to command | (rift, traverse table. / 

ships under 20,000 cubie meters capacity Chronometer, chronometer rate, comparisons 
the holder of a third-class certificate is qualified to command SEXTABES, adjustments 

ships under 6,000 cubic meters capacity. Nauti al almanac. z ver 

say ; 7 ; : rmination ositions leans O aring and itude 
\ll military and naval airship oflicer pilots are entitled to a Determination of positions by means of bearing an 
:e OL St? S 

l-class certificate. F stal — 

\ll military and naval airship officer pilots who have com- Knowledge ot great-circie ee 

ded airships over 6,000 cubic meters capacity are entitled to \ ronautical navigational instruments 

st-class certificate 3. General knowledge 


International rules for air and maritime navigation 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR TILTIND-CLA CERTIFICATE International air legislation. 
Practical tests: Pract | knowledge of meteorology and of weather chat 
) Twenty certified flights (three of which shall be by night) v. 
airship, each flight being of at least one hour's duration. MEDICAL CERTIFICATES 
it least four of these flights the candidate must have } atienal. medical reautrements for Gir vevigetic 


d the airship himself, under the supervision of the com- ; a cas Saad ae, \: tole 
1s . : : . oe a ae . 1. Everv candidate before obtaining a license as a ] 
ding officer of the airship, including ascent and landing. : . . aga By : e nahi ransnort 
i . : . : navigator, or engineer of aircraft engaged in public transp 
One cross-country flight on a predetermined course of at es . we if for examinati by specially au: 
‘ ‘ . fe . ‘ \Y presen himsel rr exXamination V specially < eu 
100 kilometers, terminating with a night landing, and mad: —— flight I coal ! i ted by or acting under 
m ; . medical en lig surgeons), a Pot { y Bi i = ul at 
i duly authorized inspector on board. men (fligh ine | 


j j j the authority of » contracting State. 
retical examination : 1e authority of the con 


: , . . ». Medical supervision, both for the selection d tne main- 
itics and meteorology. (Density of gases, laws of Mari- ~. Me aw as oe eer it 1 newreend wee 
, 7 2 2 ienane of efficiency. shall be based upon the POudWINL require 
nd of Gay-Lussac; barometric pressure, Archimedes prin- | ‘*"«" ; tn) aon @ ; 
: > : ; . ment ental al sical Hthess : 
nfinement of gases; interpretation and use of meteoro- | - pee 1 bar h etianlar rofer 
nformation and of weather charts. ) (a) Good family and personal history, with particular retel 


ence to nervous stability. Absence of any mental, moral, or 





sical and chemical properties of light gases and of mate 


sed in the construction of airships physical defect which will interfere with flying efliciency 
-_ a alin. (b) The minimum age for pilots and navigators engaged 1 
eral theory of airships. hii ‘cet lees Siatome 
unie properties of moving bodies in air. SC eee ee ee 7m / , 
| knowledge: (c) General surgical examination: The aeronaut must neithe 
i . Vy me o ~° . } ; ; . . ° } I" ’ SSS 
enlaryv knowledge of internal combustion engines suffer from any wound, Injury, or operation, hor | . 
lentary Y IS 1! rnat col l 1 engt Pte Mirae ocean wale) will interfe1 vith 
entary navigation; use of the compass; location of posi- | 2bnormality, congenital or otherwise, whieh wil 
: he efficient and safe handling of aircraft. 
‘ 1 ii ] r< treat mn: ] serongat ! Sf ) 
ion: stowage: rigging; bandling;: eontrols and instru (d) General medical examination: Lili 2 2 ' 
; suffer from : 1\ disease or disability which render him | le 
JUALIFICATIONS FOR SE -CLA CERTIFICATE suddenly to become incompetent in the management of aircr 


He must possess heart, lungs, kidneys, and nervous system 
capable of withstanding the effects of altitude and also 
effects of prolonged flight. 

(e) Eye examination: The aeronaut must possess a degree 
of visual acuity compatible with the efficient performan 
his duties. No pilot or navigator shall have more than two 
dioptres of latent hypermetropia ; muscle balance must be good 
and commensurate with the refraction. He must have a ¢ 1 
field of vision in each eye and must possess normal color p 


Practical tests: 
eligible for a second-class certificate a candidate must 
ider of a third-class certificate and have at least four 
ths’ service as a third-class officer on an airship, and also 
completed at least 10 flights as third-class officer on an air- 
of capacity above 6,000 cubic meters, in which he has 
lled the airship himself, including ascent and landing, under 
upervision of the commanding officer of the airship. 
heoretical examination : 
dvanced knowledge of the subjects required for the third 
: certificate, 


Yr) 


; ception. 
(f) Ear examination: The middle ear must be healthy. Tl 
aeronaut must possess a degree of auditory acuity compatible 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. with the efficient performance of his duties 


Practical tests: (cz) The vestibular mechanism must be intact and neit! 
o be eligible for a first-class certificate a candidate must} duly hypersensitive or hyposensitive. 
iolder of a second-class certificate, have at least two months’ (h) Nose and throat examination: The aeronaut must pos 


ive service as a second-class officer on an airship, and also| sess free nasal air entry on either side and not suffer from 
ve completed at least five flights as second-class officer of an | serious acute or chonic affections of the upper respiratory t 
airship of eapacity above 20,000 cubie meters, in which he has | 8. Each contracting State shall for the present fix its own 
ndied the airship himself, including ascent and landing, under | methods of examination until the detail of tests and the mini- 
the supervision of the commanding officer of the airship. Each! mal standard of requirements have been finally settled by the 
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t eprese! ! of the International Com- 
\ watt 
| lic eceive a medical certificat: 
produced hefere the license can 
ile biad ice ol etic cea » ey | 
; 4 7 7 
M lined periodically, at least every six 
ths, il the tindings sl be attached to his original record. 
St Ines le ilso, an aeronaut shall be re- |} 
il one ( fo resuming air duties. The 
i? il ? t ‘ } ‘ resi? ! shall ) ee rded the 
date of the present conven- | 
tnt } } 
vility, shall, so long as he 
) ily disqualified because he fails 
ements 
i ) tins \ aise the conditions ser forth 
ecls f e minimal requirements shall be 
¥ ‘ 
rN 
\ ‘ IAPS AND Grounpd MARKIN« 
Jos STMLEL Me nde and ground marks estab 
th 1 ollowing general principles : 
1 | Des ! Wut pPs Sib ln TS Phe iit 
@% { Heblioned S 4 Lhbittes hich bon nl DwLps 
) ry ‘ en 0 hi ronimutieal maps, both general j 
lit ‘ i Yi msed o ti index scheme, adopted for the | 
Internat LOOUO.000 senate aap” by the offiein! inter 
MW tional congress conven the purpose in London in T9OO | 
NO j t ont nees t 
dk j 
i 1: 1,000,000 seale map shalt include 
g ngitud t leg i The limiting meridians 
the sheet hall 1 t ssi ervals, reckoning from Greenwich 
fod 1 tl miting 4 lels, reckoning from the Equator, 
{1 it l Ss t eg 
} long neitude 180° « ( vest Green 
ive! I m 1 GO, increasing in an ea lv direction 
2 I ‘ { g : epth, extending from the Equator on 
$ tu siven letters from A to \ 
isnt exts ! ¢ ec lettered 7 
t 1 ti 1 hemisphere sheet shall bear a descriptiy ibol 
= i , i i ‘ N. i ‘ i ty i uv ett i t “ la I uber 
‘ = [ NK i2 
Im t! hern h sph l t S shall repla th ‘ N 
xampp SI YS 
thi sed as the standard of measurement for 
( hs, distances, heic deptl reserving for each nation the 
I odd figures expressing these quantities in its own units. | 
. 1. The co ~, and arrangements for production ! 
pted r tl International 1: 1,000,000 scale map shall be 
sed as iS pre cable on the neronautical Maps 
i eneral may ! be drawn on Merentor’s projection 
| he to cale of 1 decree of longitude equals 3 centi- 
The xe l maps shall have marked on them in fine 
nie iit mians na paral els of each degree, and the ime rid- | 
ns and p tllels limiting the unit sections of the 1: 1.000,000 | 
) itl iy centuated rhe same designation of unit sections 
© TEsEr rv the 1: 1,000,000 map. | 
“ Kach neral «Mercator) map shall bear the Freuch head 
! ( Générale Acronautique Internationale (see the con- | 
itiona gn plate, fig. 1), and under it a translation of this | 
headil th inguage of the country publishing the map. 
[t sha o | fi ppropriate gzeographical name. i 
ach sheet s ww at least the following: Principal physi- | 
eal jeatu l eographical names, wireless stations, marine | 
ighthouses ‘height and range at sea level, color, and character | 
, 1: . * : . ' 
of 1 chit) tional fron prohibited areas, principal air | 
Oo s, lines « qual magn variation, South Volar distance, |! 
latitude, old und new notation of longitude (see par. 7), with an | 
er mu in containiz lett und numbers referring to the | 
‘ ( 1 ] Lim Od r). rend oO syinbols j nelish or 
ire) and in the language of the country publishing the maps, 
publishet me ind da ( publication and of successive 
editio 
- te 2 : ’ : j 
i Phe ups Shall be drawn to a scale of 1: 200,000 ! 
NOT? nautical maps of sparsely inhabited countri: ‘| 
the ile of 1: 500,000 or 1: 1,000,000, as appropriate, may be used 


in adtlition to the customary latitude and longitude notations, | 
the local aeronautical maps shall bear numbers inclosed in rect- i 
nngles, corresponding nu new system of coordinate reckoning 
on the antimeridian of Greenwich and the South Pole. 


new grid reckoning, with regard to latitude, shall commence 


to 
based 


Y) 


th the South Pole as zero and increase northward by degrees 


h Pole, 


tes to ISO” at the N and with regard to longi- 


Shi 


ail till 


t(hCORD—SEN ATE. 
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tude shall commence with the antimeridian of Greenwich as 


zero and run eastward by degrees and minutes to 360 
; the al 
nrte Norniale 


aeronautical Inaps shall bear 
\cronaulique internationale 


s. Kach unit sheet lo 


the French heading ¢ 


(see the conventional sign plate, fig. 2), and under it a irans 
lation of this heading in the language of the country. publish- 
ing the map. I+ shall coimprise one degree of latitude and one 
degree of longitude, and shall be designated by a loeality name 
and by the new coordinates described in paragraph 7 of th 
SO west corner of the sheet, the unit digits being accentuated. 
In these designating coordinates, the figures referring to thi 
South Polar distance shall invariably be written first. 

i : The sheet whos thern beundary is 49° N, (i. « 
List) south Polar distance) and western boundary 2 BE. {h. @., 182 

om the antimeridian of Greenwich) will be numbered 139-182. 

Or the sheet whose southern boundary is 56° 8. (i. ¢., 54° South 
Polar distimce) and western boundary 7° W. (i. e., 173° from the anti 
meridian of Greenwich) will be numbered [4—-175. 

9% The local aeronautical unit sheets shall show, as far as the 
data is known, the following: 

(a) Within the limiting imeridians and parallels: Twenty 

nute projection grid; roads divided into two classes accord 


ihe air; railways of al 
kinds, towns in outline and the plan of the principal! 
public them (villages similarly if practicable, 
otherwise their positions indicated) ; principal features of the 
water system; woodlands and other areas unsuitabl 
for landing, 1erodromes, hangars for airships, plants for ballooi 
inflation, permanent landing places on ground and water, aero 
nautical ground marks (beacons and fixed navigational lights), 


to their relative 
cities and 


crossing 


visibility from 
roads 


Sul face 


hririne lighthouses (height, range at sea level, color, and char- 
acter of the light); wireless stations, meteorological stations, 


ed 


frontiers 


overly clectric-power lines, remarkable objeets, national 
prohibited areas, principal air routes, names of im 
of water, towns, and important villages; the 
topographieal relief by shading and figures indicating heights, 
the important which surrounded by an oyal 


portahi lenlies 


hes of to be 


(b) Outside the limiting meridians and parallels: A title, 


consisting of the name designating the locality and the index 


numbers of the sheet; a border seale graduated to minutes; 
the names of the neighboring sheets: latitude, South Polar 


nnd new notation of longitude par. 7); 
kilometers; legend of symbols in English or French 
and in the language of the country publishing the map; mag 
netic variation diagram: key map showing abridged numbers 
of the sheet concerned and the eight surrounding sheets; frontiers 


distance, old (see 


scnle of 


wnd the names of the countries, parts of which are embraced }) 
ithe key map; publisher's name and date of publication. 
io. The forms of the general and local maps, titles, marginal 


notations, diagrams, and legends shall be as shown by the a 
ustrations. 

general and local aeronautical maps and guide books 
traversed by the most important routes which may 
iablished by international agreement shall be prepared first 


Companvine ill 
11. The 


of il ureas 





No oO ccount of the inadequacy of the usual methods of 
topographi ipping for making cronautical maps, it is strongls 
recommended that steps be taken to suryey from the air the area 
along the most important international routes. Such surveys would 


regarding the features 


to 


information 
avia 


h indispensable necessary to 


maps the use 


I IVERSA SYSTEM OF GROUND MARKS, : 
1. All ground marks shall conform with the scheme of num 
bering adopted for the unit sheets of the loeal international 


neronautical maps. 
For this purpose each mark shall show (see the diagrams): 
(a) The abridged number which designates the sheet within 


Which it lies. 

(b) An open rectangle, whose short sides shall be oriented 
north-south: the frames shall be open toward the opposite half 
of the unit sheet. * 


(c) A dot indicating the approxinrate position of the mask 
n the north or south half of the corresponding unit sheet. 
The numbers shall be placed close to the frame at the top, 
bottom, but not inside. 

Where marks are placed <o close to each other as to admit 
of possible confusion, the round dot may be replaced by a 
square, triangular, or star-shaped dot. 

It is recommended that the minimum dimensions of the marks 
be those indicated in the sketches. 

2. Special attention sliall be given 
marks along chosen international routes. 

Nore.—Steps to establish suitable marks for landing at night shall 
be eventually taken, in accordance with the decision of the interna- 
tional commission for air navigation, 


0 


or sides, 


to the distribution of 
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\NNEX G. Class 1. The central office in this ensi 3 usually min 
COLLECTION AND Di MINATION OF METEOROLOGICAL INFORMATION. office of a country; it transmits rep s, withi e and one 
1. Nature and object of meteorological information to be fur- | half hours of the time the observations e ti it the ind 
nished by contracting States: vidual stations, to al) main offices f ! within a 
(A) “Statistical” is required for the purpose of indicating | radius of 1,500 kilometers. 
the degree of safety and convenience of different routes or aero- Class 2. These are reports made for th p of. giving 
dromes for different types of aircraft. countries over 1,500 kilometers distant information essential to 
It consists of making their own forecasts. The central office is that of a 
(a) Analysis and summaries of past meteorological records. selective State which possesses a high-power wireless station 
(b) Summaries of current observations. capable of world-wide ranges (minimum range, $5,000 kilo- 
(B) “Current ” is required for the purpose of— meters). The report is made within three hours of the observa 
(a) Keeping a current record of the weather. tions and is a collection of reports selected from the class 1 
(b) Making forecasts, reports and abridged. (See Appendix IV.) It should inclu 
lt consists of a forecast of conditions in the country of origin. 
1. The results of daily observations. Class 3. These are local reports made by local centers ) 
2. Lists of active stations at which these observations are | other local centers (any within 500 kilometers). The repo 
taken, } 2 collection of reports selected from the class 1 reports 1 
((‘) * Forecasts” are for the purpose of telling all concerned stations in the vicinity and abridged (See Appendix IV.) I 
when and where flying is possible and the best conditions for | is made within 30 minutes of the time of observation. 
the same. They are statements of conditions anticipated : ieee — 
(a) “ Short period,” during the next three or four hours. a : 
(b) “ Normal,” during the next 20 to 30 hours. pe ; Se a 
(c) “Long period,” during the next two or three days. Special pig aimee aah the results of Se ee 
(a) “Route,” for particular region or route during the next | 2¢Todromes having meteorological stations on reco ; = 
ix hours. routes. They are to be rendered within 30 minutes « L reque 
~. Methods and times of furnishing the different types of in- | from = central ollice o's specified aerodrome ou the ro 
ormation : | The maximum distance from which these reports will be re 
(.A) ‘Statistical a is furnished DV Ce ntrul meteorological quired is 500 kilometers. The requests may take the form o 
ilices for general information , demand for hourly reports. ° 
(a) Analysis and summaries of past records—by the publica- Che reports are rendered by te ephone or wireless and ; 
n of special handbooks giving averages, frequencies, and ex- | be from one country to another in the case of an internation: I 
air route. The reports when made by telegram will be in the 


emes of the principal meteorological elements, together with 


charts and diagrams; prominence to be given to meteorological 


onditions of areas known to have special meteorological pe- 
Llaritles, 
(b>) Summaries of current observations—by the monthly pub- 


tion of the information obtained each month. 
(B) “ Current ” furnished by 
‘teorological offices. 

(a) Results of daily observations telegraphically Dy 

1. Regular reports at fixed hours (see Appendix I) ; and 
~. By special reports at intermediate times when requested 
see Appendix IT). 

(hb) Lists of stations, whenever necessary, to keep other coun- 
informed where observations are being taken, giving also 
and topographical details affecting weather conditions at 
ich station. 


is meteorological offices 


c) “ Forecasts” are furnished by meteorological offices for 
ral information by publication in the publie press, telegraphi 

io other countries, if required, or any other, the best. means 
bring them to the notice of those requiring them (see Ap- 


Hie 
riclin 
\] 


ULAR 


PENDIX T 
REPORTS, 

are of two kinds: 

individual station reports 

Collective station reports. 

lidividual station reports are the results of observations 
ndividual stations, taken at 0100, O700, 1300, and (1800 or) 
M. T. The reports are made as soon as the observation 
cen taken and are rendered to a central collecting station 
; Where reports for only two of these hours are possible 
sullicient, the hours should be separated by an interval of 
(Tt recommended that the standard hours be 
ed to O800, 0900, 1506, and 2100 G. M. T. by international 
) 

ports will give 


1 
1 


uM ay 


oftiee 
hours, is 
adhe 
reemenft 


I> 
ivf 


information on the following whenever pos 
ble 


Wind, 


!, Pressure, 

» Pemperature and humidity, 

!. Fog and visibility, 

». Clouds, 

6. Precipitation, 

«. Thunderstorms, hurricanes, tornadoes, dust storms, 
‘. Other weather phenomena, 

. State of sea, 


nd also on upper air currents and upper air temperature and 
humidity from stations where facilities are available for obser- 
vation. 

Reports will be made in the general form and in the codes 
civen in Appendix IV. 


2. Collective reports are a collection of the individual re- 
ports received by a central station or office and transmitted 
to other central offices. Tl *y are of three classes: 





’ 
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form and code given in Appendix IY. 
IIf. 


FORECASTS 


APPENDIX 


Short-period forecasts covering three to four hours will give 


of cloud, weather 


a statement of the anticipated conditions 3 ‘ 
surface wind, and visibility, together with direction and speed 
of wind at heights of 1,000 and 2,000 meters, and an estimate 
of meteorological fitness for different types of aircraft 

Normal forecasts for 20 to 30 hours will give ‘ilar info a 
tion, but in more general terms 

Long-period forecasts give a general staten ont of the pros- 
pects for the next two or three days 

Route forecasts are made twice daily by central offices from 
information received from individual stations and will give a 
statement of conditions anticipated in the different regions or 
routes of the country for about six hours ahead 

APPENDIX IV. 
GENERAL FORM IN WHIICII PORTS ARE rO BE DERE ES Ft 
THEIR TRANSMISSION 

Individual stations will be allotted station-cali signs, i. e., 
an index group of letters or figures which will be used in all 
reports to indicate the station, and will also serve as the wire- 
less-call sign. These should be internationally distinct 

The general form is given in meteorological symbols or letters, 
For purposes of transmission an appropriate figure value is 
given to each symbol or letter in accordance th the eodes 
given below : 

METEOROLOGICAL SYMBOLS OR LETTERS AND (E11 t 

Standard symbols. 

BBB barometer reduced to sea level and expressed in milli- 
bars and tenths, i. e., corrected for temperature gravity and 
index error. The initial 9 or 10 is omitted. 

DD direction of wind (true direction as distinguished from 
magnetic) at a height of 10-15 meters above the surface ex- 
pressed on scale 1-72 (see Code XI) 

oy force of wind on Beaufort scale (wind above fo 9 to 
be specially noted at end of telegram) 

ww present weather (Code I). 

TT temperature in degrees A (6 \ te Cc 2»t3~ 
A 0° C.), first figure omitted. 

A form of low cloud (Code IIT) 

lL, = amount of low cloud (in tenths of sky covered, ount 


10 telegraphed as 0). 
B form of medium or high cloud (Code ITT) 





M amount of medium or high cloud in tenths. 
h height of base of low cloud (Code IV (a)). 
Ww past weather (Code IT). 






Vv 
Hi = 


visibility (Code V). 
relative humidity (Code VI). 









Ss state of sea (Code VII). 
| g=characteristic of barometric tendency (Code IX). 
ob amount of barometric tendency in half millikars per 3 


hours; 50 added for negative tendencies 

























































‘ 
\ Se 
} heig 
DD ( 
XT.) 
V\ ‘ 
! ' 
17 
Mi 
} 
7 ’ ; 
Individ 
he oOllo 
‘PPT 
BB if) 





groups : 


kwwTT 


RRMMN (« 


itions for flying machines (Code | 4. Collective station reports, class 3: 


conditions 





ALBMh. 


for 


airshiy 


night; in millin 


rature in the day. 


wwVHs. 


38) 


r RRmmxX). 


(Code 


Ss 


1eters and 


yun ire in the nicht. 
e ficure 
A YM S Ff I Ain CURRENTS 
(Code IV (b)). 
ion en scale 1-72 (i. e., to nearest 5° (see Code 
kilometers hour (for speed above 99 K/hr. 
Re , 
I ATR TEMPERATURE AND TIUMIDITY. 
pressure (Code IV. (c)). 
percentage of relative humidity. 
millibar th the initial 9 or 10 
I I Al MI S 
Re Report 
lal station reports: Station call sign followed by 


bE. 


\cle ) two groups for reports from stations having facil- 

or observations of upper air currents, the first of these | 

\ ( e grou ndicate that upper air current infor- 

ont eg p which follows and which has 
eral ! HDDY\ 

Additional two groups for reperts from stations having facil- 
ties tor observations of upper air temperature and humidity, 
the first of these being 

five-ti sroup, te indicate that upper air temperature 
! nformation contained in the group whic! 
‘ nd which has the general form pTTHH. 
Phe indicative five-figure groups would be better, 
i signaling point of view. as a special Morse signal.) 
{ station report, Class 1: The individual station 
eperts are given in sequence in the same general form as 
il ‘ Upper air conditions are given at the end for those sta- 
s fel hich available Upper air currents being given 
( following heights, 500, 1,000, 2,000, 5,000 meters 
( ‘ L\ bh)) 
pie ¢ el f collective report (Class 1) giv- 
rorma lt Irom our tations, A, B, C, D, of which 
s B a ive pper air currents ind stations B, 
1) ye temperatures and humidity. 
“A BBBDD—FwwTT—ALBMh—wwVHS -| 
nfor“B BBBDD—FwwTT—ALBMh—wwVHS 

a 

( ro BBBDD—FwwTT—ALBMh—wwVHS 
I) BBBDD—Tr CT—ALBMh—wwVHS 

Key! 

: | ting that upp ‘ informa- { 

( } . ; 3 HDDVY. [ 

( O © HDD\ \ 

Group indicating tl ipper air temperature and huinidity | 
informati follows 

sigh B eTTHH 
‘ sign for DD eTTHH. 
Coll station reports, class 2: The individual station 
riven in sequence ih an abridged form, as follows: 
( station—BBDDF—wwTTh—ALgbb. 
rrents are en at the end of the telegram for 
> nM d 5,000 metres fer selected stations. 

I | ‘ eneral form of collective report (class 2) givin: 

( ‘ four stations A, B, C, D, of which stations 
B ( selected for upper air current conditions. 

( *A’—BBDDF—wwTTh—ALgbb. 

Call g Bb BBDDF—wwTTh—ALgbb. 

Call si C BBDDF—wwTTh—ALgbb. 

Ca iz I) BBDDI wwTTh—AL bb. 

Group indicating that upper air current infermation foliows: 
Call sign for “ B”—HDDVV. 

(‘nll sign for “© HDDVY., 

borecast of conditions in country of origin, 
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1d, 


The individual static 
re given in sequence in an abridged form, as follows: 
Call sign of station—DDFF,F.—ALBMh—wwWwwV. 

Note 1.—The general form for transmission “ of 
reports ’ and of forecasts has not yet been formulated. 
Notre 2.—Observations from ships at sea and the transmission 
of such observations require special arrangements, which it has 
not yet been possible to formulate. Similarly for observation 
from aircraft and their transmission, 
CopeEs. 


nh 
reports a 


special 





Code I.—Present weather. cw. 
NoTe.—00 to 49 weather without precipitation; 50 to 70 and TT to 
97 with precipitation. 
In Codes I and II, r—rain, d=drizzle, h==hail, show, rs—sieet, 
tlr—thunderstorm, e=wet air, f=fog (see Code V). 
NO MIST OR FOG, 

OO Absolutely cloudless. 
01 Cloud less than 3} 
02 About 4 clouded. 
03 About § clouded. 
04 Overcast, but small amount of blue visible. 
05 Absolutely overcast. 

HAZE, MIST, OR FOG, BUT NO PRECIPITATION, 
06 Overeast and If. 
O7 Overeast and 2f. 
OS Overcast ana 3f. 
09 Overcast and 4f, 
10 Overcast and 5f. 
11 Overeast and Gf. 
12 Overeast and 7f. 
13 Overcast and 8f, 
14 Haze Tf. 
15 Haze aie 
16 Fog 3f 
17 Fog 4f. 
18 For nf. 
19 Fog 6f. 
20 Fog 7f. 
21 Fog Sf 
22 Mist Ife 
23 Mist 2fe. 
24 bog fe. 
25 Fog 4fe 
6 Fog Of 
27 Fog 6 
“8 Fog Tf 
“9 Fog Sf 

PECIAL PHENOMENA WITHOUT PRECIPITATION, 
30 ec (wet air) 
31 Exceptional visibility. 
32 Dust haze, 
33 Dew 
>4 Hoa ost 
35 Rim 
36 Glazed frost. 
7G l read 
38 Solar hi 
30 Lamar haio 
40 Solar corona, 
41 Lut corona, 
42 Aurt 
43 Squal 
14 Gul 
1 Gloor 
46 Uely thre enings 
17 Thunde 
1S Lightnin 
49 J der and lightning. 

PRECIPITATION AND FOG (50-58)e 

5O Slight r | 
51 Moderate r 72f. or 3f, 
52 Heavy r | 
95> Slight r | 
54 Moderate r 4f. or of, . 
95 Heavy r 
Slight r | 
17 Moderate r 76f. to Sf. 
8 Heavy r J 

PRECIPITATION AND SQUALLS OF WIND (59-T0P¢ 
59 Slight 1 
60 Moderate r. 
G1 Hea, 
62 Slight 1 
63 Moderate r and h, 
64 Heavy r and h, 
65 Slight 
G6 Modet 
O7 Heavy 
GOS Slight 
mo 


Moderat 
70 ' 








SNOW COVERING, 
71 over whole country. 
72 s with bare patches, 
73 Deep drift: 
74 | 
75 >Reserve figure 
76 
PRECIPITATION (T7-9Tj. 
77 Slight ad. 
78 Moderate d, 
79 Thick a 
80 Slight r. 
‘Sl Moderate r. 
82 Hleavy r. 
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84 Moderat 
o feavy l 
86 Slight r 
S87 Moderate 1 
SS Heavy rs. 
89 Slight s. 
90 Moderate 
91 Heavy s. 
92 Slight tlr } 
93 Moderate tir -Without hail, 
94 Heavy th 
95 Slight tir | 
96 Moderate tir ;With hail, 
97 Heavy th } 
< 
99 PR rved ficur 
Code II Past Weathe ww. 
\ 00-49 W I y } t pl p yt 50-97 W her 
tion 
00 equals Cloudless, 
01 equals b and ; med. or high id, 
02 equals b and be; low cloud 
UO. quals b and « mixed cloud 
o4 juals be and c; med. or high ud 
05 equals be and c; low cloud. 
O06 equals be and ¢c; mixed cloud 
O7 and 0; med. or high l 
( l ind low cloud 
0 ral nd o; mixed « 1d 
OVERCAST WITH Bb PATCH (1 i2 
10 equals med. or high cloud. 
11 equals low cloud, 


12 equals mixed cloud 
183 equals completely overcast ; low or 
low or mixed cloud. 


mixed cloud, 


ft equals b and oN 


ro WITH CLOUD ABOVE (15-19) 
» equals overcast and 1 


16 equals overcast and 





7 equals overcast and 3 
S equals overcast and 4f or 
l quals overcast and 6f to Sf. 


HAZE 


f 
ie 
f 
5f 


On roc (2V 24)-6 
£0 equals haze 1f 
21 juals haze 2f 
22 equals fog 3f 
juals fog 4f. or 5f 


of tos 


ais 10g 

WET FOG OR MIST 
25 equals mist 1fe. 
26 equals mist 2fe. 








‘7 equals fog 3fe. 
“8 equals fog 4fe. or 5fe. 
20 equals fog 6fe. to Sfe 
SPECTAI PHENOMENA WITHOUT PRECIPITATION (30-49). 
0 tals e (wet air). 
31 exceptional visibility. 
32 Lust haze. 
} Lue, 
Hoar frost. 
> Rime 
6) Glazed frost 
37 Glazed road 
3S * halo 






1) ar corona. 
11 inar corona 
$2 Aurora 

13 Squalls. 

t4 Gale. 

15> Gloom 





rly; threatening. 
| Thunder. 
. Lightning 


40 Thunder and lightning 


PRECIPITATION, 


Passing showers (50-61). 

slight Bens 

1 tf moderate }rain, 

52 of heavy | 

53 of slight | 
h4 of moderate 

> heavy 


>hail or r and h, 





ft slight | 
| of moderate >rs or r and rs, 
Ss of heavy | 
59 of slight | 
) of Moucrste -snow. 
1 of neavy j 
OCCASIONAL PRECIPITATION (62-76) 


62 occasional slight d. 
3 casional moderate d. 
asional thick 4. 

asional slight r. 

46 occasional moderate r. 
67 occasional heavy r. 
asional slight r 





and h, 








6Y occasional moderate r and h, 

(0) oceasional heavy r and h. 

71 occasional slight | 

7 casional moderate ;rs or r and rs. 
73 occasional heavy 

74 of ional slight s 

75 occasional moder s. 

76 occasional heavy s. 
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} 
; 
? } ] 
| 
| 
} 
; 
} 
} i 
ln 
f f 1 { 
J / ; ( y 7 
. . LM un r high ¢ B. 
< UD 
immato cur u 
Sores rato cumulus (be 1,200 m.) 
. ta : 1,200 m.) 
| Ai 
( i muius 
Is cumulo 1 
‘ ils stratus 
si 
juais cirro 
equals rro 
equals fal 
IEDIUM ¢ 
q $s thir lto l in or! 
ils thick alto stratus. 
q Is alto cumulus (low) (below 3 km.). 
4 ilto cumulus (high) (above 3 km.) 
e]  €b. fer. eights and pressure of upper air reports. 
1 bD), H t 1 f Pl a po) 
Code IV (a).—Height of base of low cloud—h, 
eq loud below 150 meters 
equals cloud below 150-300 meters 
cloud below 300—500 meter 
equals cloud below 500—750 meters 
equals cloud below 750—1,000 meters 
equals cloud below 1,000—-1,500 meters. 
equ cloud below 1,500—2,000 meters, 
equals cloud below 2,000-—2,500 meter 
quals cloud below 2,500-3,000 met 
ai s no low cloud. 





als 1 
equals 1, 






Code IV (b) 
200 meters. 
ete 
meters 


meters 


Height of upper wind 


00 1 
ooo 
500 











5h equals 2,000 meters. 
G equals 3,000 meter 
q ! Is 4.000 meters 
S eq ils 5.000 mete! 
IV (e). Height or pressure to which ten ratt ! } ridity 
lose . ve ; 
0 equal surtace 
1 equals 300 meters above surface 
2 equals pressure of 1,000 1 
3 equals pressure of 950 mb. 
4 equals pressure of 900 mb, 
h equals pressure of 850 mb 
6 equals pressure of 800 mb. 
7 juals pressure of 750 mb. 
8 equals pressure of 700 mb. 
9 equals pressure of 600 mb 
Code V.—Surface Visibility and I v 
Code Most distant object visible Descr 
figure 
100 
200 meterfs . ‘ oe elamgedetadwteede i 
500 MMOLOTS ... 1c ccwciccece. Sawscccecede Secevcccccccss ecoecees a. 
Ee ee eee Serccocce wr e2V,. 
4 | 2,000 meters wi -., 2for3\ 
5 | 4,000 meters + 2for4 
6 | 7,000 meters lio \ 
7 | 12,000 meters _ Llfo 
8 | 20,000 meters tind tin <iianiamaaapmeniad 7 Vv 
30,000 meters... .......... ccncnatmtaties s\ 
9 | Adove BSP ad Clear GIF... ......o.cc.ccecsee ceccnccee »\ 
Code VI1.—Relative Humidity H. 
CODE FIGURES. 
0 equals 95-100 per cent. 5 equals 50-59 p ; 
) equals 90—94 per cent t equals 40-4) per nt 
8 equals SO—-89 per cent. % equals 30-39 per cent 
7 equals 70-79 per cent. 2 equals 2O—29 per cent 
6 equals 60—-GY per cent. 1 equals 10-109 yx t 
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‘ c 


of Nea 9 

‘ 

Il] ( 

l 

t 

) ¢ 

ni 3 
equ ‘ high \v 
eq i 
t equ slig 
f ] f tend 

q 

1 

{ unis y . 

4) ¢ te | thre " 

7 | Is fallin now xt ‘ 

) pe gee rked chang wind a 
oe? 

( F cop ( d. np 
1) on d to neare 5 y use of the numbers 1-72. 
l | ‘ ding with th is ‘n”’ points of tl old 
} Ws 
O4 NN {0 equals SSW 
Oo Is NI 5 equals SW 
3 ENI 19 equals WSW. 
IS « is | t equals W 
i is ESI 8 equals WNW. 
rs Is SI 63 equals NW 
1 SS] G7 quals NNW. 

( - i s N 

lo ex ‘ i n degrees in this scale, divide the 

! el ‘ \ or I \ vy 2 and divide by 10): e. g., 1% 
1 1; 313° equals 63. 
ANNEX H 
( . 
1INS 
1. 

Al rer eoing abroad shall depart only from aerodromes 

ly cle ed by the customs administration of each con- 
tractinge State, and named “ customs aerodromes.” 

\irera ‘ e from abroad shall land only in such aero- 
ron 

*) 

Every aircrat i passes from one State into another is 
obliged to eros rontier between certain points fixed by the 
eontra e States Phese points are shown on the aeronautical 

aps 

4 PCOESSAl information concerning customs aerodromes 
within a State, including any alterations made to the list and 

corresponding alterations necessary on the aeronautical 
reat i the dates when such alterations become valid, and all 
other iformation concerning any international aerodromes 
vhich may be established, shall be communicated by the States 


i to each other and to the International Commission for 


Air Naviga hich shall notify such information to all of 
the contractil S es. The contracting States may agree to 
stablish international aerodromes at which there may be joint 
eustoms services for two or more States 


t, 


»of force majeure, which must be duly 
the frontier at any other point 


land at the nearest nero- 


When, by reason of a 


ified, an airer: 
lorbharte t shall 


LS 
CTOSSeS 


we cle customs 
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drome on its route. If it is forced to land before reaching thi 
aerodrome it shall inform. the Care poice or customs au 
thorities 

Tt will only be permitted to lenve again with the authorizatio: 


authorities, who shall, after verification, stamp the log 
book and the manifest provided for in paragraph 5; they shall 
inform the pilot of the customs aerodrome where he must neces 


the 


> 4) 
ot thes 


Sarilyvy carry out formalities of customs clearance. 


e). 





Before departure, or inimediately after arrival, according t 
} whe hey are going to or coming back from a foreign coun 
pilots shall show their log books to the authorities of the 
odrole and, if necessary, the manife of the goods an 
| Supplies the journey which they carry. 
(5 
| Che manife to be kept in conformity with the attache 
| Form No, 1 
| Che go ist 1 } ubject of detailed declarations in e 
| formity with the attached Form No. 2, made out by the senders 
Every contracting State has 1 right to preseribe for the i: 
| sertion either on the manifest or on the customs declaration 
. pplemental 1 as it int deem necessary. 
- 

[i he case of an aireraft transporting geods the custo 
office Lye e departure, shall examine the manifest and dec!) 
} rations, make the prescribed verifications, and sign the log boo 
| well as the manifest. He shall verify his signature with 

amp. He shall seal the goods or sets of goods, for which su 
it formality is required. 

On arrival the customs officer shall insure that the seal is 
broken, shall pass the goods, shall sign the log book, and kee 

the manifest. 
In the case of an aircraft with no goods on board the lege ber 
Only shall be signed by the police and customs ofiicials, 

The fuel on board shall not be liable to « les 
vided the quantity thereof does not exceed t! fo ‘t] 
journey detined in the leg book. 

j ‘. 
\s an exception to the general regulations certain Classes 


aircraft, particularly postal aircraft, aircraft belonging to aeri 
trans} constituted and authorized 
those belonging to members of recognized touring societies no 
engaged in the public conveyance of persons or goods may 
freed from the obligation of landing at a 
and authorized to begin or end their journey at certain inlai 
odromes appointed by police administrati 
Which custoins formalities shall be compli 


ort companies regularly 


customs aerodror 


vel 
of each 
with. 
However, such 
make their identity 
frontier 


the customs and 
State at 


the normal air rout 
upon as they 


raft shall folley 


known by 


aire 
signals agreed 


9 


ar the 


ross 


PPLICABLE TO AIRCRAFT AND GOODS 


Aircraft landing in foreign countries are in principle liabl 

| customs duties if such exist. 

If they are to be reexported they shall have the benefit of 1 

| regulations as to permit by bend or deposit of the taxes. 

In the case of the formation between two or more countries 

| of the Union of touring societies the aircraft of the said cou 

tries will have the benefit of the regulations of the “ Tryptique 
10. 

arriving by aircraft shall be considered 

from the country where the log book and manifest 

signed by the customs officer. 

As regards their origin and the different customs 
they are liable to the regulations of the same kind as are app 
cable to goods imported by land or sea. 


comin: 
have bee 


| Goods as 


régimes 


wOranrs 
receiving or bonded account or liable to inland taxes, the senders 
shall preve their right to send the goods abroad by producing 
certificate from the customs of the place of destination, 


Zz. 
When an aireraft to reach its destination must fly over on 
more contracting States, without prejudice to the right of s 
| ereignty of each of the contracting States, two cases musi 
| distinguished : 
1. If the aireraft neither sets down nor takes up passengers 
it i the normal air route and 


1], 
| With regard to goods exported in discharge of a tem) 
| 
| 


ne 


bound only to keep to 


al 
oocs 
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raft during flight, wherever it may be, must con- 


poilce or 



























‘ ms one SS abd erxcise Giiclais and generally peaking 
wesentatives of the public authorities, shall have free 
1 rti nd lan places for aircraft; they ce a 
rch any aircraft and its cargo to exercise thei 
Led ] t er guar 
1 the case of postal aircraft, all unloading or throwing | "2° , z , 
rse of flight, except of ballast, may be prohibited ” 
7 N ? 
ddition te any penalties which may be imposed by local ‘ lette 
infringement of the preceding regulations such infringe- l See leser 
| be reported to the State in which the aircraft is 
red, and that State shail suspend for a limited time, or 
the certificate of registration of the offending 


AIR. NAVIGATION I 











ration madi y M ‘ wet} 4 ° ' 
cel 
re o l 1 De ( 
vel T 
day 19 
( 
IVERSARY OF LAFAYETTE’S BIRTHDAY, i “W ire delighted to have tl sam : um I 
} . 1 nu ) Ss ¢ el mo eon l } ~ 
LDSWORTH. Mr. President, on September 6 there wa etal aca ' 
ity of New York a celebration of the anniversary of | ©) hich 1 i 
- om ’ 1 1 1 £Tro ) 1 WI I ' i OL if I ! 1 
birthday fhe gathering was addressed by the pe lige 
irul uly. F , ° would ave peel Ost are rej & v 
imbassador to the United States, and messages wert mil } ' ounfi 
l from Mr, André Tardieu and Mr, Clemenceau, from the oe 
ff Wales, Marshal Haig, and other eminent persons : 
> an ; . i ‘ “B ‘ rn the ( 
nd and of Franee. I ask unanimous consent that th i 1 th 
? y , 7 . ‘ . 4 . ™ 9 . vix J h y or , 3 p 
f the ench ambassador upon that « ision, toegeths : ‘ 
i Win} r ’ rlad to e othe! ‘ } 
I sages willch oe | st ‘ 
. > | } ms ( ( 
e printed in the Rec , 
Pal ‘ ’ } I rey I ric 0 LO 
PRESITDIENY pre | ( \ i = 
i asion of 
erreé l ) S Lolli s mo Ca yc U 
fo 1 
AMBASSADOR J SERAND’S SPEECH. I ’ . 
t ‘l 
me anniversary of the birth a us now ended ft] 
liberty in the two worlds, | signed: fl " that was to be, 
as still going on, the first | a] f naration and saf 
1 t} Huns th ori fr ' , fat - 7 : 
| d the thin ho ) * Mr. R 
1 Pers! It S | 
(how delightf ! ( i 
wn had info 1 ~ ( ’ 
1 a tra ( H) ik tt | x 
7 ret 
I ] ( é ne 4 
ly ehil ] ] di 
privilege of lirmal by hous iV & , 
if a complete victory for | and cruel ce, and th: uld 


» Dowling was a man of | the friend of our enemy and sa 





for one more and a rare | let bygones be bygones, we would s yl 


prophe 
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" \ ACE WOULD CAUSE SCORN 
nad weak resolves would only cause scorn 
‘essions; which is not a way of speaking, 


pt to me AgE) 
bt oe Stuting of actual incontrovertible facts—just remember. 

Was e peace of IS71 2 harsh and cruel peace for the 
qierniaiis It was written at their own dictation; they took our 
billions und Provinces, Yet they never for one moment ceased 
to be on the lookout for an occasion to begin again and achieve 
the destruction of France. They very nearly started a new war 
In ISTD d desisted not out of a sense of justice but out of 


ear, the fear of the British and the Russians. France herself 
i} e:uitime, so bent on peace that she yielded and 


vielded, going even so far as to present to Germany part of a 
colony, 11 rench ¢ co, Which we had settled and civilized 
without, by the way, any bloodshed But peace could not be 
had, cou ot be bought, and sure fate the day was to come 
when Herr vou Scho ould notify us that we had bombarded 
Nuremberg, which vs to us and to the inhabitants of 
Nurember: oo, abled that therefol German * Schrecklichkeit ’ 
was ready for i deed it \ 

“If ev 1} enemiv changes | understands, confesses not 
from the lips but from the hea then we, too, shall change ; 
wot befor llas Je inderstood, has he changed? Only yes- 
terday, as reported, the man whom they worship, both in the 
Hlesh and as a wooden idol, Hindenburg, was saying that all of 
is, the defende! of right, who had been so bold as to dare 
fight for our hearths and our ideals, we, whose women have 


heen carried into captivity, whose villagers have been shot, are 
what? We are, in his words, ‘ Helots and Pariahs.’ Since we 
lot Germans, we are Pariahs. Do you believe that men whe 
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thus would hesitate to try again the destruction of 
ts and VParial if they could? They must be prevented, 
} t ix 
DESTRUCTION, 
There was such a revelry of destruction and crimes wher- 
r Germans set foot du the war that with all those sup 
posedly harsh conditions, even fulfilled to the letter, the fate 
of the vanquished aggressor, in his comfortable, well-closed 
homes, with heat and electricity, everything in order, the streets 
d monuments, the : ries, schools, and churches intact, 
l be a@ most enviable on s compared with that, next winter, | 
of millions of victors, living in their dreary hovels, burrowing | 
Inder the wreck: mn the cold and the mud. For whom will 
harshness |x Cdn ist have seen those places, and I 
saw thei 
‘During y rec Sti n France [I made the most memor- 
urney of my life, visiting first those parts olf vy country 
are French again owing to American valor. Chateau- 
- Mihiel, e reconquered by our British 
friends, Jil Lens and \ v Ridge, then Verdun, where the 
German did not pass, then Meiz, the Strasbourg, then the valley 
of the Rhine, to Mainz with the French, Coblenz with the Amer- 
icaus, Cologne with the British, the three Yorktown nations, 
now friends forever: mang France, victorious France, van- 
guished Germal 
Che situation olf | Wwihhers seemed to us in a number of 


places harsh indeed and crucl, that of the vanquished pros- 
perous 2nd enviable O french village we crossed had been 
deliberately burned down by the Germans in the earliest days 
when they thought they could not give us early 


0 he w 
enough 3 usie of their kultur, of their ‘ Schrecklichkeit.’ 
Some 50 civilians had been shot, not one house remained, the 

S ( wus busy trying to recover among the ruins | 
his mnother, a woman of SO, shot by the Germans 
in cold blood in August, 1914; he wanted to give her a decent 
b : Some habitants had returned; they lived in dugouts, 
had to walk 15 kilometers twice a week to get salt meat 
om the Gove ent: ir children had returned: no milk 
Whatevel | cause Inay be as regards the peace 

te s, their fate certainly seemed to harsh and eruel, 

hve vas Metz, then Strassburg, with the Tricolor flying 
lj D> < i ©} Metz, where our thoughts wandered 
to roll days when, in the first part of the sixteenth 
tui tliest plebiscite on record was held, and by self- 
determination the city declared she wanted to be French: to the 
{ime of th y siege which Irancois de Guise compelled the 
Germans ts wise in 1552, and a medal was siruck with an 
appropriate ¢ nicion to Emperor Charles the Fifth, and a 
pun on the nai ity, ‘ Haee sibi meta,’ a word for word 
equivalent of oul hou shalt not pass.’ And we thought, too, 
of that dinner, in cht times, given by Count de Broglie, 
the governor of the place, in 1776, where a tall, keen-eyed, but 
jlent young officer, aged 19, was present, heard for the first 
e of American independence, und there and then, in the 


capital of Lorraine, the Province of Joan of Are, ‘his heart,’ 
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as he wrote later, ‘ enlisted.” At Metz, indeed, began the won- 
derful career of the man whom we honor to-day, Marquis de 
Lafayette. 

rRUE-BORN SON OF METZ 

“The present was even more moving for us than the past, 
With a yisit to Fort Kaizerin, now Fort Jeanne d’Are, with a 
distant survey of the battle fields of 1870, while listening to the 
experiences of that true-born son of Metz, Gen. de Maud’huy, 
now in command of the selfsame place. He told us, and this 
may show you what were the feclings of Lorrainers, that it had 
occurred to him in 1894 it was a shame for a son of Metz, the 
prisoner city, to take any amusement, and he vowed to himself 
that he would never go to a play until he could enter the theater 
of Metz preceded by his buglers. He had kept his word, ab- 
staining from going to plays for 25 years; and a short while 
before, his vow being accomplished, he had entered the theater 
of his native city, in his uniform and decorations, preceded by 
20 buglers sounding, all the audience rising, wild with enthusi 
asp, ‘And here is now my response,’ he added. ‘I can go to 
ithe play any night; anything they perform is new to me.’ 

“At Strassburg, one thing we heard deeply touching. When 
in the midst of cheers and applause our troops entered a cit) 
where they had not been seen for 47 years, the inhabitants ex 
hibited at their windows the portraits of their dead parents, so 
that they, too, should know and sce. 

FUTURE FRANCE BEING BUILT 

(nd now that war is finished and peace is signed, what is 
soing on in Irrance? Much that is neither perceived nor heard 
We hear of the difficulties of the task, of red tape, of wheels 
within wheels, and the rest. But in the meantime, in spite o} 
inistakes and imperfections, future France is being built. Do 
not think that those sturdy men whom in company with you 
stopped the onrush of the Germans now stand aghast and dis 
heartened at the sight of their ruins and undeserved hardships 
in store for them, peace or no peace. No; they flock, on the con 
trary, to the dismal regions, where they are sure to suffer, but 
where their fathers lived before them, and they want their chil 
dren to live after them. They are busy clearing the wreckage. 
filling the shell holes and the trenches, removing the barbed 
wire and the unexploded shells (several million at Lens alone) 
preparing future crops. 

“The little village I alluded to, a mere mass of ruins, had 
recovered 25 inhabitants when we saw it at Easter; when wi 
left France to return here it had 100. Of the 107,000 inhabita: 
evacuated from the Department of Oise in 1914, over 61,000 had 
returned by the beginning of June last. 

“A cheering thing it is to see the pride and joy of the inhabi 

nts seattered in the ruins of their city when for the first tin 
sinoke is discovered rising from the chimney of one of tl: 
wrecked factories. This has been seen at Rheims, at La Cateau 
and elsewhere. The desire to usefully live again is intense. | 
saw at Arras, in a hole underground, a workman busy \v 
some plumbing work; he was cheerily working away. 

‘lama lucky man,’ he told me. ‘I had buried in this ceil 
vhat I had most valuable, and the Germans did not find it.’ 

“*And what was that? 

** My tools, and so I can begin life again.’ 

ONE THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED BRIDGES DESTROYED. 

“There were about 1,500 destroyed railway bridges. [Tron 
the state of advancement of the work when I left France, they 
must all be rebuilt by this time, some only provisionally, but 
most of them permanently. For the most important ones, as at 
Courcelettes, connecting Lille and Paris, the work was continued 
day and night. 

“The St. Quentin Canal, of the utmost importance, as col 
necting Paris with the Belgian coast regions, had been destroyed 
with the thoroughness for which German Kultur is famous 
the supermen had been there at their best; the two tunnels 
especially under which the canal passes were considered maste! 
pieces of destruction. But our mere men have already undon 
the mischief, and from what I hear the canal must now be in 
use. 

The inhabitants of the devastated regions have a newspaper 
of their own to state their wants, give warnings, report pros 
ress. Quite characteristically in one of their recent numbers 
they complained of complainers, often mere slackers. ‘To a! 
those who go on repeating, “ There is no progress, nothing is 
being done,’ let us give a spade, a pickax, a wheelbarrow. 
Things will perhaps progress better.’ 

“They are indeed progressing, and the modern Cincinnati, 
returned from the camp to the native fields, are not idle. 

“When Lafayette heard of American independence his heart 
enlisted. When you heard of the danger of France your hearts 
enlisted; the severest claims on you, the widening of the limits 
of military age for your population, the increase of war taxes 
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were passed by a unanimous vote in the two Houses, and your 
descendants to the end of time will be proud of those ancestors 


of theirs who acted thus and fought so well in the great crisis, | 


VENERABLE MONUMENTS WRECKED, 


“There is at Verdun a famous old cathedral which the Ger- 


muns wanted very much to destroy; this was during the war | 


1 particular longing with them, as though one of the tenets of 
their kultur. I have seen a number of those venerable monu- 
ments all wrecked. The one at Arras will never be rebuilt; there 
are bushes, almost trees, growing now in the upper cornices, 
They could not see the one at Verdun owing to the hills, but 
they shelled it by the map, wrecking the nave, which is the 
oldest part, and missing the towers, which are more recent. On 
the day of the armistice last year the general in command told 
some 400 Americans, soldiers, ambulance men, Red Cross 
n, and others, asked admittance. The one at their head 
explained that he was a Catholic priest; that others in the 
rroup were Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, and that all were 
inited in the same desire, to be allowed to come into that church, 
neel before the altar, and offer a hymn of gratitude for the 
lorious termination of the war. 
‘They were, of course, altowed, and, kneeling among the 
reckage, sang their hymn, and then under the gaping vaults, 
rough which the blue sky could be seen, they sang the ‘ Mar 
cillaise’ and the ‘ Star-Spangled Banner.’ 
It occurred to the general that, since the towers remained, 
bells must be safe, and by his order the 16 bells rang out in 
es, the first time they had been heard since they had 


ded the tocsin for the general mobilization four years and | 


f before, 
He thereupon ordered, as a symbol of perennial union be- 
our countries, the two flags to be raised on the two 
ers, the flag of France and that of America 
Lafayette, the Star-Spangled Banner, under which he had 
izht with Washington, and the flag which, in the early days 
ir revolution, he had Cevised for us, the tricolor of France.” 


DOWLING EULOGIZES ROOSEVEL' 


in his address of welcome Justice Dowling paid tribute to 


Theodore Roosevelt, who spoke at the Lafayette Day ex- 
ses last year, and to the late French high commissioner to 
United States, Edouard de, Billy. 


While many of our friends are here, said Jusiice Dowling, | 


mourn one who last year gave us an address so timely and 


ouraging that the echo is still ringing in our ears. The | 


which this country felt is doubly felt by this committee, 
we have reason to thank God that He had given to this 
try in time of its emergency such a man as Col. Roose- 
The place of Theodore Roosevelt in this country is safe 
ll time in the hearts of his countrymen.’ 


the two flags | 
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Premier Clemenceau cable: 


le 
i. 


“*The French nation takes profound 
the American people associates this da 


lS 


tion the birthday of Lafayette and the annivei 





le 


for American 


Battle of the Marne, the remembrance of the 
talized himself in the strug 


} 
ro w 


inde yee 


the glorification of the victory which has assured the 


ence of France and of the world. 


You have proves 


the noble example of Lafayette was always alive ir 


hour when you fought to become free, 8o, 
of our formidable struggle to escape barbarism, you 


give us the aid which assured victory. 


of its soldiers, I send to 


? 


anniversaries equally dear 
“The telegram from the Prince of Wales said: 


*“*T am proud to be asked to 


| 
| 
| 


celebration. The British 
France for the immortal 


IAT 


* Marshal Haig wired: 


! 
| “*Tt is a happy 


the 


l 
cordial greeting on this da 


‘ 


which 
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I38 t 


the critic: 


witne 


American people 


to the cause of liberty 


associate 


myseil 


Empire can never forget 
victory of the 


Marne, 


upon the enemy.’ 


Lafayette’s birthday Americ 


coincidei 


ples of national liberty with 


closely identified. 


| 
it was, I think, inevitable that 


that hencefort! the two 


back on sacrifices shared and 


victory won by the French and 


ay 


t 


on 


the 


action of the war in which the French and British 
by side imposed their will 


commemorates 


n celebrate also the 


British armies 


which the 


creat 


hame ¢ 


America should 


victories 


Eneglish-s 


‘Admiral Beatty’s message reads: 


and of the Battle of the Marne, the first 


of the greatest world struggle of all 


fustice Dowling assured those who attended the exercises | 


the best assurance of peace was the fact that the great 

ns of the world allied in a common bond were still allies 
that the fighting had ceased. 

These messages from distinguished men who 
in the World War were read: 

In the hours of trial end of the needed common efforts the 
ican people and the French people united their thoughts 


ad played big 


— 


der to commemorate at once the birth of Lafayette and 
ittle of the Marne,’ said President Poincaire. *‘ How could 
two nations not seize, in this year of internal peace, the 
ion to celebrate together the same anniversaries? 
The brotherhood of America and France was born in the 


‘Independence. It has never been obscured since, It has 
its final consecration in the great fight we have just 
ht shoulder to shoulder for the liberty of the world. It will 
all its strength in the future and contribute to consolidate, 
interest of humanity, the peace which has been established, 
e cost of so many sacrifices, by the defenders of right. 
lo the people of the United States I send the greetings of 
‘ench Republic, to the American soldiers the cordial re- 


rance of ‘hei bro hers i *! 


arms, to the American mothers 
have lost their sons on the battle field of Europe the homage 
Vy profound sympathy 
dré Tardieu said: 
vO years ago on the same date in the City Hall of New 
[ affirmed our common faith in the yietory of right. 
has triumphed. 
fulfill only by maintaining in peace the closest solidarity 


\mericans, you understood that it was your liberty that you 
to defend with ours. Understand to-day that the future 


l 


| other yesterday should be the law of to-morrow.’ 


LVITl B40 


To-day great duties await us which we | 


democracies is indissolubly bound and that the aiding of | 
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With traditions of a free people t 


both 
done so and to such 


eaking 


' ? > 
‘ t 
l to h 
1 the he 
Ino! 
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ss of the \ 
my warlt 
two ¢ 
d of rig 
with ye 
its debt 
the first 
lil ( \ 
fir 
those pri 


As he brought you the succor of his sword 


| into which France and Britain had already been comp 
| enter. It is a matter for congratulation on 
| Atlantie that she should have 


urpos 
DEOT I ( 

OlnmMO! 
La 


Marquis de 


since the termin: 


time, 


it is 


good to 
| on the following facts: That this distinguished Frenchm: 
one of the greatest upholders of freedom and oppon: 
tyranny; that the Battle of the Marne w: he firs “( 
| tory achieved in defense of Pres world agains I 
| militarism that ruthless enemies attempted to force on 
| the teachings and example of this distinguished patriot 
| valuable achievements on the Marne on thi isto 
the cause of freedom go hand in hand, a en that 1 
justice must triumph.’ 
PERSIII> NDS REGI 

“This is what Gen. Pershing sent: 

“*T sincerely regret that I shall not be present in Ni 
for the exercises in the City Hall celebrating the Lat 
Marne anniversary. The first celebration of this joi 

versary since the signing of peace should be fraught wit 

| significance to all Americans. Lafayette’s services ¢ 

| influenced our course of action in the war. The first Ba 

| the Marne saved the world om an overwhelmi ( 

The memory of Lafayette and of the Marne ! 

in the minds of every generation of our people. 

‘Secretary Lansing wrot 

‘I deeply regret that my engagen Ss pre \ 
at the celebration of two anniversaries which ar » wi 
commemoration as those of Lafayette and the first & 
the Marne. Both stir our minds with the thought of the 
ele and triumph of liberty, of sacrifice and orious 
ment. High among the heroes of America’s war for ( 
ence is inscribed the name of Lafayette, and no name 
a higher place in the annals of the great ar ‘ 
than that of Joffre, the victor of the Marne. B 

| men might be free from autocracy. Both s he « 
humanity triumphant. To these two great sons of I 
New World and the Old World 01 i debt of tude 
ean never be forgotten while patriotism b he he 
| men,’ ” 
LI} GUE <¢ ) 
| Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, 1 ask 1 3 
|} to have inserted in the REcorp a resolution passed 
| Grange, No. 16, Patrons of Husbandry, of Amherst, Mas 
| the subject of the leagne of nations. 


The PRESIDENT pro 
| Chair hears none, and it 
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2 follows: i of “ Hard-Boiled”’ Smith without any apparent reason for 
= . tion, 

AMHERST GRANGE, No. 16, The testimony showed conclusively that the medical officer at prison 

herst, Mass., September 5, 191! rm No. 2 was guilty of most brutal treatment to prisoners, had re 

: : 4 7 iused them medical treatment, exposed the men to the most vicious 

wer o, Amherst Grange, No. forms of infection, and yet when he was tried and found guilty by 

general court-martial and sentenced to be dishonorably dismissed from 

oe € nati | e the general headquarters again stepped in and restored him to 

league of nations and allowed him again to resume charge of the lives of American 


a court of arbitration liers. The responsibility for this action has not been definitely fixed 


ilional police force under HEARS REVOLTING TESTIMONY. 
peace envoys shall determine. ‘her not an American, however, who could believe that an Am 
type could commit the acts of brutality which numberl 
‘stified had been committed by this so-called physician, 
so revolting that it can not be published, and I f 
stating that an eutrage was committed when this p: 


M. THOMSON, 


as restored to duty as an officer in the An 
work has been done by our doctors in 1 
blot on the record should not allows t 
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been 0 ‘rs in the American Army 
ts of brutality committed in Americar itary prisor 
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nd from whom every one of these officials, ff they | vantage of it and restored themsel: » 1 CO ] ) 
ynotion, must secure it Is that right? conduct, showing that they were not crit 
HAMBERLAIN Absolutely. | The articles of 1774 have not been changed in s\ m and | 
ORRIS. Of course, that surrounds the young man with | little in substance. The revision of 1916 was not such revi- 
injustice to begin with. sion, yet we find that the articles of Great Britain have been 
HAMBERLAIN. There is no question about that. | radically changed since these early vs for use é 
yanding officer appoints the court, he appoints the | Army. 
he appoints the counsel for the defendant, he de- The articles of war of France have | 
m the admissibility of evidence, he approves or dis- | them a civilian touch. 
the sentence when it is rendered. He either says, | Mr. Taft speaks of the necessity f ceeping e admi 
ve the sentence because you have not punished him | tion of justice within military control order to maintain 
“I disapprove the sentence because you have | cipline by a sort of terrorism and by instilling fear in the he: 
| him too much.” So the commanding officer has | of the young men in the Army, so that they will do their d : 
the whole business from beginning to finish. The} Mr. President, under the British system the Judge Advocate 
not infrequent where the commanding officer dis- | General of the Army is not a soldier; he is independent of f1 


if the sentence because the man was not punished | Army; and he has appellate and revisory power and jurisdict 
enough or not punished at all. He orders the court | The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris} asked me if the 
vene and retry the man and convict him of a higher | 
th a severer punishment, cutor and the defender. I answered in the affirmative. Under 
NORRIS. Is it not a fact that in that kind of a trial ali | the British system the Judge Advocate General has a law officer 
; connected with the trial, both of the prosecution and | even on the field court to advise, not to prosecute a man, not 
use, being officers under the commanding officer, if they | defend a man, but he is there as a friend of the Government 
<ind of sentence he wants will be rather inclined, at | Great Britain as a judge, to see to it that justice is done to every 
to bring any other judgment than that which the com- | young man who comes before the court. He is independent 
er expects, and that particularly the man who is} military authority, except in so far as he may be influenced 
ttorney and whe is not an attorney, unless he just | in this country sometimes, by social or other influence. ut 
he one, who is defending the man, does not, in the | is supposed to be independent of the Army. 
_ know anything about procedure and in the next place Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 
| not want to go contrary to the wishes of the command- The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Dves the Senator from Or 
on whom he must depend if he ever gets a promo- | gon yield to the Senator from Missouri‘ 


ev? 
‘ 
eon 


manding officer here and under our system appointed the pros 


vthing of that kind? Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 
HAMBERLAIN. I would not want to impeach so gen-| Mr. REED. I wish to asx the Senator, in view of the fact 


officers of the Army, but that is true in a great many | that we are just inaugurating a general world millennium and 

all harshness and cruelty are to come to end, if he does not thinl 

NORRIS. That is perfectly natural, it seems to me. | we might possibly mitigate the treatment of our own boys in our 

CHAMBERLAIN. If I may digress for 2 moment, I will | Own Army, particularly when they are going to serve in th 
il the distinguished Senator has to do is to sit in the | field of peace where there is to be no more war? 


Committee room some time and listen to testimony of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I think charity ought to begin at 
ses on the subject ef Army reorganization. Many of | home. : 
I do not care how brave they may be, or what great sol-| _ Mr. REED. Now, asking a question in @ serious vein, the 


have been, or what records they have made, hesitate | Semator has spoken about the origin of this code of m 
at they think about these things in opposition to higher | Procedure and has traced it back to the Middle Ages. Is it not 
tv. and sometimes. I am sorrv to sav—if it was neees- | @ fact that at that time it was the common thing to impress 
uld eall attention to individual cases—there are cases | Men into the military service, even toe impress inhabitants of 
men have dared to come before the committee and teli | Other countries that had been conquered, to take them and put 
h. and they have been demoted for it. I will refer to | them in the army and force them to serve, and I ask the Senator 
Gen. Ansell. who was practically demoted and put in a | if he does not think that the cruelties of this system of law 
on this clemency board of innocuous desuetude, where | be directly attributed to the fact that it was written at a time 
( not do anything he wanted to do in the way of reform- when they were forcing men to serve by the processes of whi 
IS System. surrounded, as he was, vy men who were I have spoken? 
», and while he was not driven from the Army he| Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know the original inception 
2 position in it that no honorable man would want to | f it, but it is said that the British articles of 1774, which met 
here he had stood for years for rectifying the wrongs | the approval of Gustavus Adolphus, were a part of the old 
heen perpetrated against these young men, and then | Roman military code, so that America, of all these powers, | 
| down by his chief and not even permitted to give pub- | NOt kept pace with advancing civilization in amending 
s views, except as it is permitted to be dene through | Afticles of War to meet changed and changing conditions 


ess of the United States. + Mr. REED. There is no doubt about the fact that in the fou 
ir. President, I have digressed from what 7 had in mind. | teenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, and early 
denies that this is an archaic system. i say that both | in the eighteenth century it was very common for a country , 


1 and Adams expressed wonder that the Articles of | be invaded and for the people te be put into the army and 
‘74 were engrafted into laws of this country, with only compelled te serve. Men back of them had the power t 


changes in them, and convict them if they did not serve nd wh that 

e men in the Army who claim, Mr. President, that the | V@S given it was entirely involuntary 
of the United States--they put a question mark after Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no question about tha 
«| some of the prerogatives of the king, and that Con- Mr. REED. Under those circumstances, of course, on 


(| not interfere with his prerogatives. Think of claim- | UNderstand that the soldier was serving as a result of fo 
his day and generation, that the President of the United | 22d that brutality was essential to compulsion. 


| such prerogatives! I call attention to the so-called | It seems to me, if the Senator will pardon the inter: 

{ want Senators to read it. because in that the | that in this day of education, in this day when the Gover 
asked, Has Congress the power to interfere with this | Tests upon the consent of the governed, a different system 
ingly prerogative and power? I say that Congress | dealing with our young men is necessary; that the bo 

out the Articles of War entirely if it sees fit to do so, | leaves his home to-day, voluntarily or under the draft, i ti- 
e them so radically that injustice shall not and can | tled in the Army to be regarded not only as a human being, but 
to the American youth. | as an American citizen, and that any failure to have regard for 


tig 


es of 1774, the British articles, were verbally re- | that fact will put the Army in disrepute and ill ultimately 
\S06, again verbally revised two or three times, and | result in such a feeling against an army as to greatly inji 


sed in 1916. T know something about that, because I | country. 
® be a member of the Military Affairs Committee | Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am in thorough accord with ‘he 


But no radical changes have been made in them, | views of the Senator. I might give innumerable insta: 
ies in verbiage and in phraseology. The best thing | hardships that have been perpetrated against them. Whi, Mr. 
ut in the revised articles of 1916 was the power vested | President, without going into lengthy details, take the case of 


\djutant General to take these young men who had been | the negro soldiers convicted down in Texas a few years ago. 
of crimes, and, in due course, restore them te the colors Those men were convicted by court-martial and the sentences 
aved themselves well; and many young men took ad- | approved by the commanding officer and the men shot within 








if 380 


18 hon Where was there any chance to review 
The ords came to the Judge Advocate General's office some 
four months after the men had been executed. 

Without going into the merits of the controversy as to whether 


} « soc: 9 
the cases; 


rs. 
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EPLTE MBER 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I am reading from an article wh} 
had inserted in the Recorp. 

Mr. KIRBY. Whose statement? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It is a letter which Gen. Ansel] 
me and which was heretofore printed in the Recorp. If 
question is intended to impeach Gen. Ansell, Mr. President. 
numbers of the cases are given, and I challenge the Se; 
or anyone else to say that this statement of fact is wrong in 
way or particular whatsoever. I invite the Senator, anid | 
invite anybody, if the records have not been changed, to 
to the War Department and get them and iuvsert them in 
RECORD. 

Mr. KIRBY. I do not know what the facts are, and I «; 
propose to go anywhere and get them to put in the Recorp. ‘| 
thought I had in mind was to have the Senator state f; 
what document he was reading in making a statement of fac; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There was sn implication in the qu 
tion of the Senator, not intended possibly, that he question 
the statement of fact. 

Mr. KIRBY. Not at all. 
nade the statement of fact. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Gen. Ansell is the man. 

Mr. KIRBY. I have the information; I thank the Sensi: 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have never found him to yary f 
the truth at any time. But that does not make very mu 
ference; assuming there is some inaccuracy in the staten 
even if it should be exaggerated a little, that 
what I am going to get at in a minute. 

But at this juncture the authorities abruptly changed their poli 
decided to make an example of these men. 

That is, after having waited quite awhile to prefer ¢! 
against them and for the trial of both. 


Pershing, who under the law had nothing whatever to do \ 
injected his power and authority into the course of just 
that the cable lx sé 


I only desired information as t« 


does not af! 


Gen. 
these cases, 
clamored for the death penalty, and asked 
transmit to him the mandate of death. 

What became of the cases of these boys? Nothing in the wo 
saved them except the fact that the death penaity could 1 


|} executed until the record had reached Washington. 


Mr. President, these records reached in due course the o 
of the Judge Advocate General. That was their final re: 
The Judge Advocate General must have had some 1 
reservations about the justice of taking the lives of these 
men. His correspondence with the War Department, wit! 


place. 


|} Chief of Staff, shows that, and yet he finally approved the 


the execution of these men was proper or not, they had a 
rigut \merican citizens to have their cases looked into by 
some » higher in authority. 

Take the case ’ the sergeants, another case in Texas, tried 
and convicted as mutineers. They were splendid men and had 
violated some slight regulation of the camp, playing cards or 
something of the kind. While they were under arrest they 
vere ordered to perform military duty, and they refused to 

5 perfo ihe duty on the ground that while in arrest they were 
not subject to military duty. ‘hen they were tried as mutineers 
nd e convicted, and the sentence was approved, and 
, lthough the War Department had an opportunity to examine 
the records, and conceded the illegality and injustice, the 
department sustained the findings, and those soldiers, who were 
training the men on the Mexican border, were dishonorably 
dismissed from the Army and their pay forfeited 

Mr. REED. Is that the way the case went? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the way the case went. They 

f went out of the service. The reviewing officer, when he re- 
iewed that case, held that the court had: jurisdiction. 

Mr. REED. Did the Senator say that the reviewing officer 
held that, by operation of the law, it could not be corrected? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘That was the fate of the men. 

Mr. REED. The reviewing officer ought to be tried. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think so myself. The Senator has 
cried a great many very important criminal cases, and there is 
to man in the Senate who knows more about criminal law than 

he Senator, both for the prosecution and for the defense. Take 
uu case, by way of illustration, where 20 men are on trial charged 
with complicity in the commission of some crime. ° They have 
a right to sever in their defense, though the same court tries 
hem all. Suppose they sever, and the court convicts the first 
nan It may become necessary for each of these men to 
examine the others. Their defenses may be entirely dissimilar. 
The defense of would not be the defense of the other, and 

t hese men are tried by the same court, and if one of the men 

mvicted they will all be convicted, for that is the usual 
‘ | sale man prosecutes; the same man defends. 
Where the chance for justice There are cases of that kind. | 

Take the case of the four young men in France sentenced to be | 
shot fhe Senate is probably familiar with it, but I want the 
‘country to become familiar with it, and it seems impossible to 

the facts before the country in a way that will attract 
ittention and cause a demand for the remedy of these abuses. 
i islike to read it into the REcorp—— 
NORRIS I sh the Senator would do so. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I read from a letter addressed by 
Ge \nsell to me and heretofore printed in the Recorp: 

( rhe f death cases from France: The next cases cited by the 
y Advocate Get i illustrating the justice with which the sys- 

ets “the stern necessities of war discipline’ were four death 

s from Frat in the cases of four 18-year-old boys, who had 
unteered at the beginning of the war—Nos. 110753, 110754, and 

} mpanior i L10751 and 110752. These were the first death 
entence eceived from France In the first two the death penaliy was 
‘ fr 1 charge of sleeping upor pest, and in the last two for 

go to drill the trials were legal farces, as any lawyer who 

the 1 rds will see In each of two of the cases the trial 
hree-quariers of an hour, and the record occupies less 

than four loose tvpewritten pages The other two consumed slightly 
ted in a slightly larger record The courts were 

| d, and in two of the cases were clearly disqualified. 

tua denied the assistance of counsel and the right 

\ second lieutenant as counsel made no effort to assist. 

That they \ ! lercd rather than helped in their defense by counsel 
onstra t that the case where a plea of guilty was 

t I mnsisted of his calling a witness and 

Q. W th d's ) i up to this time ?——A, It was not. 
I one ¢ he n t 

Two } ed to pit ffense and the other two made not 
h izhtest fight for the lives Iiven if the men had been properly 

nd cony | just judg uld have awarded the death penalty. 

ying soldiers d been driven to the point of extreme exhaustion. 

\t the time of commission he offenses the military authorities evi- 
nt egarded them lightly rhe two who were charged with sleeping 

} were not relieved from posit nor were they arrested or accused 

vs thereafter, and two who were charged with refusal to 
0 re not errested or charged for a month thereafter. 

Phe offenses, under the circumstances of their commission, 
evidei ot considered as very serious at the time. Evi- 
dently something came up later that made the War Department 
or the commanding officer feel that this practice of terrorism 
ought to be indulged in against these men and an example set to 
the Army by taking their lives 

Mr. KIRBY May Ll ask from what statement of fact the 


Senator is read 


‘tions ought 


He approved them, and taking the records and eviu: 
by the four corners and reading it, it is shown that he appr 
them to establish this practice of terrorism, and he approy 
them really in order to set an example to the balance ot! 
Army. The Chief of Staff approved them. They were approv 
by all the military authorities. All of them, from the conn 
ing ollicer up to Gen. Pershing and the authorities here, appr 
the finding in the cases of these young men, and yet the evic: 
shows that these young fellows were completely exhausted 
asleep at their posts, and the others who declined to drill. 
Now, what happened to them? The discussion 
Gen. Ansell was brave enough to say in terms that these « 
not to have been had, and that the sentences s! 
approved. He probably ought to have been « 
himself for the efforts he made to save the lives 


tences, 


shows 


not he 
martialed 
these young men, but he knew what had taken place, 
there was no chance to save them through military channe a 
he placed the record of the cases in the hands of a Mem)» 
Congress with the request that he submit them to the Pre> 


and get the President to intervene to save the lives o! 
poor boys—they were nothing but boys, Mr. President. | 


President did intervene and commuted the death sentence 
meant imprisonment for these young fellows. The surroun 
and condition of the young men were not taken into con 
tion at the trial. 

What happened? What further became of them? \W* 
an enlightening statement about two of them a few da) 
when the Secretary of War addressed the President a let! 
stated that two of these young fellows, whose names were + 
had been permitted to go to the battle front; one of the 
died in action, fighting for his country in one of the hard-! 
battles of the war, while the other was wounded in action 
the letter referred to was silent as to the other two, Fol! 


is the correspondence, taken from the Washington P 
August 22, 1919: 


BOYS SAVED BY PRESIDENT PROVE HEROES—SLEPT AT POSTS; PAD 
ONE IS KILLED IN WAR, SECOND WOUNDED. 

An exchange of letters between President Wilson and Secretar) 

Baker yesterday revealed the redemption of two boy soldiers sent Ne ae 

die after a court-martial in France for sleeping on outpost duty, bu: ' 


el 
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+} 
n 
d 


| 


y and was 


tl 


yned by t resident Ihe letters, which tell the tory, are a 
ly DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: You will recall that carly in 1918 four 
sentences were presented to you from Franc: two, for dis- 


nee of orders, you remitted 
boys, Sebastian and 
t duty, you fully pardoned. 
will interest you to know that upon restoration to duty both made 
soldiers Sebastian died in battle in the Aisne offensive in July, 


to terms of imprisonment, and two 
who were convicted of sleeping on 


Cook, 


Cook was wounded in the same battle and restored to health in 
to fight in the Meuse-Argonne Battle, when he again fought gal 


ne second time wounded. Ile has now been restored te 


through medical attention and has been honorably discharged 
the service : 
Respectfuliy, yours, ‘NEWTON D, BAKER.” 
re the President's reply: 
\iy Dear BAKER: Thank you for your thoughtfulness in telling me 
the records made by Sebastian and Cook, the two youngsters who 


J 


pardoned for sleeping on outpost duty. It is very delightful to 


that they redeemed themselves so thoroughly, and it was very 
tful of you to give me the pleasure of learning about it. 
Cordially and faithfully, yours, 
* Wooprow WHILSoON.” 
fTHOMAS. Mr. President - 
e PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator froin Oregon 


o the Senator from Colorado? 
CHAMBERLAIN. TI have been 
the other two 
to the penitentiary, probabl) 
Scnator from Colorado. 
rHOMAS. I am sure the Senator wants to do justice 
ho are concerned in this matter, and it is for that reason 
| venture to interrupt by suggesting that in his letter to 
secretary of War last May, I think it was, the Judge Adyo- 
(;joneral, Gen. Crowder, declares that it was through his 
well that the attention the President was drawn 
e circumstances. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 
dict that statement. 
e record 1L have. 
rHOMAS. I do not know anything about it beyond the 
at the letter referred to, which was somewhat generally 
was received by me in California. I was very much 
d when I read it, after listening to Gen. Ansell, to find 
din it the statement that it was through the efforts of 
Advocate General, as well as those of Gen. Ansell, 
the conviction of these young men was directed to the atten- 
of the President. I neither affirm nor deny the truth of the 
ment, but if it is cerrect, then some note should be made of 
ve go along in this discussion. 
CHAMBERLAIN. I am glad 
udo call attention to it. 
TILIOMAS. IT may say, Mr. President, that I am in hearty 
with Gen. Ansell, and I was so during the entire period 
s :ppearance before the Senate committee at the iast ses- 
[ think he has done a great deal and is still 
creat deal to mitigate the severity of courts-martial, and 
d to the thanks of the country for his earnest efforts in 


wondering, Mr. President, 
It is fair te assume they 
for life. Now I yield 


eculne ot boys 


Sent 


ot 


have to 
t. but I 


record | 
he corre 


I appeal to the only 
The Senator may 


itt 


to have the Senator from 


i Congress, 


CLOT, 

CHAMBERLAIN. Right in that line, I had not intended 
t, but I am going to give Gen. Crowder’s record in re- 
hese cases, for if he claimed to have interceded for the 


these boys the claim is not sustained by the record. 
il was in intimate touch with the situation generally 
knew all about it. Here is what he says. I read 
(jen, Ansell’s letter to me under date of August 16, which 
the Recorp. This touches the very subjeet of 
Senator from speaking. Says Gen. 


, ss 
ieed Ath 


Colorado was 


the Judge Advocate General, Gen. Pershing urged the 
inexorable policy of awarding the death nenalty in all 
on pest, and he insists that no one shoul be criticized 

with this policy or acceding to Gen. Pershing’s urgent re- 
il then the Judge Advocate General makes this surprising 


{ the 


ening 
ping 


you know, was at first disposed to defer to the urgent 


tien of Gen. Pershing, but continued reflection caused me 
from that extreme view, and some days before the case 


ed for your final action the record contained a 
le pointing in the direction of clemency.” 


recommenda- 


as Gen. Crowder to the Chief of Staff. 
conscience there no doubt that 
that he ought not to consent to the execution of 

fellows. Gen. Ansell proceeds to say: 
hows an entirely different attitude. It shows that on 
April 4 Gen. Crowder wrote the reviews in these cases, but 
et conclude them with his recommendation. On April 5 he 
in this unfinished state, accompanied by a 


Written by 


© some prickings of 
feel 


to Gen. March 
hich, while indicating that by right and justice these boys 
0 die, he suggested, nevertheless, that since Gen. Pershing in- 
i the death penalty the department should uphold him and 
inited front to the President Ife asked for a conference with 
f a in order that there might be unanimity in the depart- 
end, 


t 
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Unanimity to what end? UWnanimity to present a solid mili- 
tary front sustaining the execution of these vom fellows 
Here is Gen. Crowder’s language: 

You will notice that I have not { hed tl] re ’ ‘ 2 a 
definite recommendation 

He was dedging; his conscience was disapproving while his 
fear of the military bureaucracy was yielding to what ked 
to be done Says Gen. Crowder: 

It would be unfortunate indeed if the War Department did t 
ohne mind about these cases. There is no question that the records were 
legally Sufficient to sustain the findings and sentence There is a t 
large question my mind as to whether clemency should be extended 


Now, listen to this and think of the 


fear, the terrorism tha 
this department | 


insists on inspiring not only in the enli 
but in the commissioned personnel of the Army: 
re rshing will think if we 


sted met 


Undoubtedly Ge extend clemen that 


have not sustained him in a matter which he has made a ve 
plicit recommendation 
May we hay 1 conference at an early date‘ 


He is appealing to the Chief of Staff. He did eonfer with Ge 
Mareh and they agreed to present a united front. Think 
law officer appealing to the head of the Military Establishment 
when he ought to have sustained it, if at all, on a legal ground 

He did confer March the 


OL i 


with Gen and they agreed to present united 


front, to uphold the hands of Gen. Pershing, and to recommend the 
execution of the sentence of death. On April 6 Gen. Crowder brought 
back from h onference with the Chief of Staff the unfinished review 
and immediately concluded them by adding to them the following 1 n 
mendatio1 

*} recommend that the sentence be confirmed and carried int 
tion’ 

I call the attention of the Senator from Colorado to that 

With this view there is herewith inclosed for your signatui 
letter transmitting the records to the President for his action thereo 
gether with an Executive order designed to carry this recomm 
into effect should such action meet with your approval. 

(Signed) E. H. Crowns 
Judge Advocate Gen: 

Does that look very nach like Gen. Crowder had done mur 
to suave these boys? He had assisted in presenting a wnited 
front to carry out the death sentences against these young men 
lf Gen. Ci wder has any other evidence upon the subject, | am 
sure it will be produced, and I hope it will be. 

As I said a while ago, it was only because of the fact that 


Gen. Ansell dared violate the military proprieties, went around 
and outside of military channels, and placed this matter in the 
hands of a Member of Congress, who presented it to the Presi- 
dent, that clemency was exercised in behalf of these \ 
men. Mr. President, Mr. Taft would have us believe that 
\nsell was rather a bad man! He served in the Army for <i: 


mnYy 
(ren, 


vs 


and weeks after he assisted in saving the lives of these levs, 
and testified that he did it, and they dared not undertake to 
court-martial him. Why? Simply because they knew he was 


not only appealing to the head but to the heart of the American 
people, and any court that convieted him would have to get out 


of the Army and get out of the country in order to be safe 
against the anger of an outraged public. 
It was ordered, however, that Gen. Ansell’s conduct be inves- 


tigated by the Inspector General. It is all in the record | 
He challenged them to ahead with the investigation 


prosecution and refused to testify before the Inspector General 


£0 


ind 


of the Army—anoiher violation of military discipline. Why 
did they not put him out of the Army? Simply beeause he was 
appealing for justice for the young men who had assisted in 
making the world safe for democracy, if you please, and by his 
conduct hoped to have democratic methods applied to the Arimy 
itself. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may [ interrupt tie ’ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator closes I desire to ca I 
attention to what is an apparent discrepancy in regard to 
law. Since the Senator knows what the law is on the sub} 

I wish he would enlighten me. The Senator refers to the hien 
convicted in France and sentenced to death, and calls attention 
to the fact that the law would not permit the death si 

be carried out without the approval of the President 
| Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. These happened to belong 

small class of death sentences that in time of war q ‘ 
confirmation of the President. All others come now to the «le 
partment only by regulation. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is no law to that effect? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. Apparently there was a differe oy 
down on the Mexican border, where they shot a number of inen 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The execution of those men anid tre! 
Ansell’s protest led to the adoption of the regulation to 
man a chance to be heard by the legal authorifies. Not only 
has that regulation been put in force since those men were sho 
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in Ve but another regulation has been put in vogue by the 
res it very recently. If these appeals to the country do 
hot « ny other good, they at least led to a mitigation of 
i) and to regulations. Only a few days ago a regula- 
tion \ issued, as I understand, that men who had been 
acquitted by a court-martial should not be retried and con- 
victed by order of a commanding officer. The rules of evidence 
in civil cases are ignored in most of these military trials, and 
it is astounding that the country has stood the system so long 


Without protest. Not only were there unjust sentences imposed, 


hut after the sentences had been imposed these young men 
vere herded with criminals. An Army officer was in my office 
only a day or two ago who said that in the St. Anne Prison, 
in France, in a room not bigger than one of the cloakrooms 


‘rowded from three to four hundred men, some 
of whom had merely been absent without leave, having failed to 


re, there were ¢ 
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ateh the train to get out of Paris. They were herded with 
rim nals, 

Somebody is responsibie not only for the passing the sen 
ences to which I have referred, but somebody is responsible 
for the cruelties which have been practiced against the Ameri- 
can Army. Can you wonder that some of these boys ure 

ling back with their hands raised against the Government? 
(‘un you wonder that some of them have imbibed the spirit of | 
Bolshevism, when they feel and know that they and their 
riends have been compelled to undergo severe sentences with- 

it any helping hand whatsoever? 

Mr. President, I am unfortunate in some respects. When 
ever I suggest legislation or indulge in criticism of conditions 

order to ameliorate the situation of the men of the Army 


charged with criticizing the administration. I suppose if 
i were subject to court-martial I would be tried and shot. I 


tam 


iticizir the law under which an un-American svstem is 
lowed to be maintained and injustices practiced on the y« S 
‘ the Army. 
Why should Mr. Taft object to civil tribunal to hear ay 
“ils in such cases? We see from Gen. Crowder’s own state 
nt he was afraid not to put up a united front for the execu- 


on of these boys. Why afraid, if his conscience told him thai 
was doing the right thing? He was afraid that those in au- 
thor who were above him would relieve him of his job. That 
s why he was afraid, Mr. President. 
Why not have a civil tribunal composed of eminent lawyers, 
sussociated from the Army, not to undertake to control the 
\rmiyv, but so that when these young men are convicted in the 
eld or elsewhere their cases may be brought up, and the ques 
determined by these tribunals as to whether the sentence 
conviction ought to stand, for irregularities or otherwise? 
Why not adopt the progressive system of France and even of 
(re Britain, if you please, and make the Judge Advocate Gen- 


, 


independent of the Army, and have those who fol- 


entrely 


ww the camps around and attend these courts-martial civilian 
's ither than military officers, responsible only to the 
fud \dvo ( ! Great Britain has done it. Why not 

MCTeSSLV Ameri 

[ may say here and now that unless some change is’ made in 

Ss Sys 1, Anrerica j oing to have a pretty hard time to 
i n army in another emergency, because not only those 
ho ve suffered under the injustices of courts-martial but 
hose who have been present and who know of the injustices 
hat have been practiced in the Army will insist that some 
Change shall be made. That is the only purpose of the bill 
vhieh LT have introduced and which Mr. Taft condemns—to 

te the situation of these young men and bring about 

wl see to it that when a man is willing to offer 

ip his life iltar of his country and goes to the hattle 

front he shall be treated just exactly as any man in Civil life is 
! 1 unde imilar circumstances, 

{ apologize for having taken so much of the time of the Se 
te, but I wanted the Senate to know my views in answer to 
he statement that ex-President Taft has made 

RO N POLICE! AND LABOR UNIONS. 
Mi TITOMAS Mr. President, T wish briefly to refer to 
‘ article in the Post of this morning, and I preface it 
ry ie reminder that the recent riotous demonstration in 
fe seems to have subsided, partly because of the mobili- 
State military forces, but largely because the 
ci of the American Federation of Labor very properly 
| ted it; thus demonstrating my assertion of last week 
he affiliation of a police union with the Federation of 
Labor implied the assumption of obligations which were out 
f 1 ony With their requirements and their duty as peace 
office Mr. Gompers undoubtedly performed a public service 
int this course, but we can not be assured that his suc- 
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cessor may follow his example. The important fact is that 
the little finger of Mr. Gompers, as president of a private 


association, has proved as thick as the loins of the Common 
wealth, his request more effective than the command of the 
governor, for instantly his request was transmitted to the 
striking policemen they offered to return to work and resume 
their duties as peace officers, That offer was denied by tho 
governor of the State, and properly so, for, as he aptly said. 
these peace officers were not strikers but deserters. 

The police commissioner of the city of Boston, Mr. President. 
is appointed by the governor and responsible only to hi; 
The mayor has no control over the police commissioner or th) 
police department, except in the matter of salaries, in whic 
he has concurrent responsibility with the commission 
Therefore the riotous conditions which immediately succeed 
the voluntary suspension of duty by the members of the po! 
force necessarily required executive action, and that action 
to this time has been prompt, efficient, and commendable. 1) 
governor of Massachusetts, an American-born citizen, measur 
up to the standard set by the mayor of Seattle, a naturaliz: 
citizen. It is to such men that we must look for the presery; 
tion of American institutions, and I commend their examp! 
to every lover of his country. 

I think, Mr. President, it is eminently proper that the t 
gram of Gov. Coolidge to the president of the American Fede: 
tion of Labor, published in full in the Washington Post of ¢| 
morning, be honored by a piace in the Recoxrp. I therefor 
unanimous consent for the privilege of inserting it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


‘The matter referred to is as follows: 

{From the Washington Post of Monday, Sept, 15, 1919.1] 
Replying to your telegram, I have already refused to remo 
lice commissioner of Boston 1 did not appoint him. He can ass 
no position which the courts would uphold except what the peo; 
have by the authority of their law vested in him Hie spoke only w 
their voice. The right of the police of Boston to affiliate has alw 





The 


Boston. 


juestioned, never granted, is now 
Wilson to Washington does 


heen 
President 


prohibited. 
not apply t 


sugeesi 


There 


police have remained on duty Here the policemen’s union left 
duty, an action which President Wilson characterized as ; 
against civilization, 

Your assertion that the commissioner was wrong can not j 
the wrong of leaving the city unguarded. That furnished the op 
tunity, the criminal element furnished the action. There is no rig 


against the public safety by anybody, anywhere, at any 


to strike 


ou ask that the public safety again be placed in the hands ot 
same policemen, while they continue in disobedience to the laws 
Massachusetts and in their refusal to obey the orders of the p 
} department, Nineteen men have been tried and removed. Otl 
having abandoned their duty, their places have under the law 
declared vacant on the opinion ef the attorney general. I can sn 
no authority outside the courts to take further action 
DETERMINED TO MAINTAIN AUTHORITY 
I wish to join and assist in taking a broad view of every situ 
A grave responsibility resis on all of us. You can depend on 
support you in every legal action and sound policy. I am equ: 
termined to defend the sovereignty of Massachusetts and to m: 
the authority and jurisdiction over her public officers, where 
been placed by the mstitution and laws of her people. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the « 


sideration of the bill (H. R. 7478) to amend sections 5200 

5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United States as ame 

by acts of June 22, 1906, and September 24, 1918. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 


ls 


upol 


i} amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Hrenperson | 





Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada | 
IIENDERSON] has just entered the Chamber, and therefore | 


not state what I rose to say. The amendment of the Se! 
from Nevada is now before the Senate, and as he was oul 
the Chamber I was going to call attention to the fact, 


speak upon the bill until the Senator could be sent for 
could arrive: but as the Senator is now in the Chamber | 
not say what I had intended to say. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, relative to the 
ment now pending to the bill under consideration, I with 
the amendment, so as not to interfere with the passage 0 
bill. I undersiand there a very urgent necessit) 
legislation. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I know that there is 
other Senator who is very much interested in this matte! 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senato! 
swered to their names: 


{oy 
I 


IS 


The Secretary will ¢: 


sall Chamberlain Curtis france 
Bankhead Colt Dillingham Frelinght ysen 
Beckham Culberson Kdge Gay 


Capper Cummins Fletcher Gerry 
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(jronna McCumber Vage Sutherland 
Ilale McKellar Phelan Swanson 
Harris McLean Phipps Thomas 
Harrison McNary Pittman Townsend 
Ilenderson Moses Pomerene Trammell 
Johnson, S. Dak. Nelson Reed Walsh, Mass. 
jones, N. Mex New Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Jones, Wash Newberry Smith, Ga. Warren 
Kendrick Norris Smith, Md, Watson 
Keyes Nugent Smoot Williams 
Lenroot Overman Spencer Wolcott 
Lodge Owen Sterling 

Mr. GERRY. The senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANDSDELL], the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 


Smrru], the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Dtar], 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kinsy], the senior 
senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], the senior Senator from 
\rkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], and the junior Senator from Ken- 
ucky [Mr. STanNtey] are detained on official business. I wish 

Iso to announce that the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. GorRE] 
is detained from the Senate by illness. 

\ CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 

{Mr. La Fouuerre] is detained from the Senate on 
ccount of illness in his family. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
to their names. There is a quorum present. The bill 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, on examining the bill I find that 
are certain insertions made in the existing law. On page 
bill, after the words “ That 


he 


Ty 
ii, 


Visconsin 


‘ red 


r tHe 


the discount of bills of ex- 
inge drawn in good faith against actually existing values,” 
ch is the present law, there are inserted the words “ in- 


ng drafts and bills of exchange secured by shipping docu- 
conveying or securing title to goods shipped and ineclud- 


emand obligations when secured by documents covering 
dities in actual process of shipinent,” which might be 
led aS phrases merely explanatory of the existing law. 


there follows a further insertion: 


including bankers’ of 


13 of 


the kinds described 


acceptances 
the Federal reserve act. 


insertion of this latter clause will make, I think, a 
unutive change in the existing statute because section 15 
» Federal reserve act put a limitation of 50 per cent 
e eapital and surplus on the amount of such bankers’ ac- 


ices, and if this language 
with the 


is inserted in the manner pro- 


coupled language which follows on line 21, 


| not be considered as money borrowed within the mean- 
i this section,’ I think it will remove any limitation what- 
m the extent of the acceptances that may be issued. In 
of the fact that we have been extending credits very 


and the cost of living is affected by the expansion of 


, I doubt the wisdom of leaving bankers’ acceptances with- | 


litation, 

SMOOT. Mr. President, I take it for granted we all 

that the last sentence of the paragraph just read 

he Senator is inserted for the very purpose of doing away 

50 per cent limitation. There is no purpose for those 
s other than that, and the Senator is perfectly correct in 
construction, 

lr. OWEN, I will say to the Senator that he is of a di- 
y contrary opinion to that of the chairman of the House 
nittee on Banking and Currency, and he agrees with my 
pretation. 

Mi. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator's interpretation. 

OWEN. It depends, then, upon what the Senate wish 

o about it, whether they wish to leave bankers’ acceptances 


erstand 
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hout any limit or whether they do not. I wanted the 
hate to understand what is being done. I doubt, myself, the 

m of leaving no limitation whatever upon these ac- 
“LLTICeS, 


lr. SMOOT, 
chairman the Banking and Currency Committee of the 

reported to a number of Senators his idea of it, I have 

(| to construe it in the light in which he has construed it, 

[ can not read this provision in any other way than the 

from Oklahoma has just construed it. 

‘Ir. OWEN. I think that allowing acceptances to go up to 
limit of the capital would be just as far as we ought to 
hut to put no limitation whatever upon the sale of accept- 

simply means to allow a banker who is not discreet or 

nker who is willing to sell his profit without limit, and it 

lead to some very serious embarrassment to our banking 

iu. I do not think it is a wise thing to leave the sale of 

eptances without any limit whatever. But if the Senate wants 

lo that, the power is in the hands of the Senate, and I must 
tent myself with explaining what the meaning of it is. 


of 





I was going to say to the Senator that, since | 






Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as I construe section 1 and 
section 2, if passed as they appear in the pending bill there will 
be no limitation on the amount of money that can be gotten 
out of a bank by discounting this paper, save and except that 
of the legal reserves which are required by the reserve act. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that on the 24th of 
September, 1918, the act was modified so as to leave “the dis- 
count of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actually 
existing values” and “the discount of commercial or business 
paper actually owned by the person, company, corporation, or 
firm negotiating the same” without limitation. I think it w 
a mistake to do it, too. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I realize that that chang 
was made at that time, but if my attention was called to it 
did not appreciate that there was no limitation upon the amoun 
of paper that could be discounted, and I think it is high time 
that we place a limitation upon it. 

Mr. OWEN. The change actually made in the existing stat 
ute is by inserting the words I have just read, “ including drafts 
and bills of exchange secured by shipping documents conveying 
or securing title to goods shipped, and including demand ob! 
gations when secured by documents covering commodities 


I 


actual process of shipment,” which might be regarded 
merely explanatory of the preceding terms. This section ] 
no limitation at all upon acceptances. I think there ought 
to be a limitation upon acceptances. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think, with all due 
spect, the language that is used is even more than an explan 


tion, because if the Federal Reserve Board had been perfectly 
clear in their own minds that the “ draft bills of @ 
change secured by shipping documents conveying or securing 
title to goods shipped and including demand obligations when 
secured by covering commodities in the actual 
were included in the phrase “bills o 
in good faith against actually existing values 


s and 


documents 
ipment , 
drawn 


process of sh 


exchange 


there would have been no oceasion for adding those words; and 
they have broadened the scope of paragraph 1 as it appeared it 
the bill, in my judgment. 

Mr. OWEN. It does broaden it to the extent that the phras 
is used ‘including drafts and bills of exchange.’ The firs 
language was “the discount of bills and exchange This lat 
ter reads “including drafts and bills of exchange” without e 
pressly saying “discounts”; but I assume that the discount 
refers to drafts and bills of exchange secured by shipping doc 
ments 

I wanted expressly to call attention to what section 15 
the existing law really means. Section 15 provides a 050 yx 
cent limitation, least, on bankers’ acceptances This elimi 
nates it and leaves no limitation whatever on bankers’ Ce] 
ances. I thought it would be advisable to i rt fter a 
scribed,” in line 7, the words d to the extent of the iss 
fixed in section 18 of the Federal reserve { T mal he 
tion to that effect. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, so far as I am « 
cerned, I will not object to that amendment [ am assured 
the chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency of ft 
House that his construction of the law is that without th 
amendment it would have that meaning. ‘The mendment 
tainly clarifies it. I am doubtful as to the meaning witho tt 
amendment and I will not resist the amendment. 


Mr. POMERENE. If I may ask the Senator from Okla 
homa a question, Mr. President, after 


has just been offered by the Senator fro 


the amendment which 


m Oklahoma is adopt 


if it shall be adopted, what limitation will there be upon 
amount of money that can be secured from a given bank? 

Mr. OWEN. As far as acceptances are concerned, it wil 
limited to 50 per cent. As far as these other items ar n- 
| cerned there is no limitation 6n it, 

Mr. POMERENE. So that you can get 50 pe 
bank’s money by discounting bankers’ acceptances, lich pe 


haps would be the best class of paper that you ¢o 


then, when it comes to paper which is secured by COTIMNOF 
there will be no limitation upon it? 

Mr. OWEN. That is undoubtedly the meaning of 

Mr. POMERENE. Then let me ask the Senator { 
Does he think it wise that there shall be a limitation of 
per cent upon the very highest class of paper th: in be | 
namely, the discount of bankers’ acceptances, and 
on the other paper? 

Mr. OWEN. I think, if the actually existing values ar 
existence, it comprises a very high class of securities 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me further 
to state that in the one case it is bills payable in the futur 


3390 


and in the other ¢: it is a sight draft, which is immediately 
ashed, and fairly represents a transfer from the bank where 
tis drawn to the bank at the place of the drawee? 


im 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
lie further, that all means simply that if there is no shrinkage 
in ihe value of the goods against which the draft is drawn then 
the Senator from Georgia is right in his conclusion; but if 


there is a shrinkage, then there will be a liability. I think the 
inistake that is being made here is, that we are in effect saying 
that if a man borrows money at a bank and gives his note for 


t, that is a loan; but if he takes a draft, inderses it, discounts 
it, and is paid in full, then it is not a loan; it is an exchange. 
But if there is a shrinkage of 50 per cent, let us say by way 


of illustration, in the value of the goods against which the draft 
is drawn, or it the draft turns out to be a fergery, then it is 


n fact a lean, and there is where the risk comes when there 
j 2) lin i ation 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to the Senator from Oklahoma 
hat I think that can be corrected by just three werds in the 
vay of an amendment After the word “ described ” on line 7, 
page 2, insert the words “and as limited by secton 13 of the 
Federal reserve nct. 

Mr. OWEN That is the substance of my amendment. 

Mr. SMOO'l It seems to me that just that small amend- 
nent meets the difficulty. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘The language of my amendment “to the extent 
of the issue fixed ” covers it 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the amendment should be “and as 
mited by section 13 of the Federal reserve act.” 

Mr. OWEN, “As limited and issued” would relieve it of 


uMmbiguity. 


Mr. SMOOT. I think it weuld be very much clearer to have 


read “and as limited by section 13.” 
Mr. OWEN. There are two limitations; one is of issue and 
the other is not of issue, and I do not want to leave it ambiguous. 


ties that have been sold to a purchaser. That draft has behind 
it the credit of the seller, the credit of the buyer, the bank that | 
indorses it, and the commodity, too. It is limited to a number 
of days, 90 days, or some such matter. So in order to have it | 
fail the commodit; st prove to be utterly worthless at that 
time, the purchase st fail, and the bank must fail, which is 
highly incredible and under the law of averages would not really 
ea very serious danger to be contemplated. 

In the case of the language used in lines 11 to 17, which are 

existing law, I will say to the Senator that the words 

eal with warehouse receipts, and so forth, and provided 
ation of 25 pe ‘ent, and think that limitation is 
i ) } Nnecessnry, 

- ad ished that 2 o'clock has so nearly arrived that 
the } e interfered with unless I vield the floor, which 
I do 

ECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. LODGh. 7 ce that the Senate proceed to the consid 
eration of exes ve business as in open session. 

Mr. SMITVH (Georgia. Before the motion is put I wish to 
ask the Senator from Massachusetts if he will net permit us to 





What was the Senator's suggestion? 
* Limited as of issue,” or “ of the limited issue,” 
the limit of issue. 


Mr. SMOOT. 
Mr. OWEN. 
words that 
Mr. SMOOT. 
‘ederal 
ered by it 
ator, if he will offer that amendment. 

Mr. OWEN I offered an amendment, in line 7, after 
the word “ described,” to insert “ and te the extent of the issue 
lixed,” read, Iso including bankers’ acceptances 
of the kinds described and to the extent of the tixed 
section 13 of the Federal reserve act.” 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. Presideut 

Mr. OWEN. I am going to answer the Senator from Ohio in 
a moment if I can dispose of this amendment. 


ill deseribe 


1 
i 


serve Whatever limitations there are are cov- 
1 would just as soon have the wording of the Sen- 


I act 


page 2, 


aT 
at 


SO ~ “and 


Issue 


rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
he amendment 

Phe Secnera On page 2, line 7, after the word “ described,” 
nsert the words “and to the extent of the issue fixed.” 

The amendment ; agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. Auswering the suggestion of the Senator from |! 


Ohio |Mr. PoMERENE| with regard to the language used, “ includ- 
ing drafts and bills of exchange,” of course that does not impose 
any limitation upon it. The difference between that languagé 
uu) the language used in section 3 is the difference between 
lending on warehouse receipts of goods that may undergo 
serious depreciation and lending on a draft secured by commodi- 


t 


Te 


ithout 


a 


further debate? 
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In either way it is limited by section 13 of the 


im } 





SEPTEMBER 13, 
Mr. POMBERENE. Mr. President-—— 
Mr. LODGE. I think the motion is not debatable. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The question is on the 


motion of the Senator from Massachusetts. 
fhe motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business in open session. 


CREATY OF PEACE WITH AUSTRIA DOC. 92). 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before I call up the treaty of 
peace with Germany I have in my hand a copy of the peace 
treaty with Austria, which I owe to the kindness of the Chicago 
Tribune. It was sent on September 2 with the letter of trans- 
mittal to the Austrian delegation, with a notice in the letter 
that they must take it as presented, and five days were given 
them in which to sign. Owing to the absence of Dr. Renner 
the treaty was not signed until the 10th. Sut this is the text 
which was sent and which was signed without change. I think 
it will be useful to the Senate to have it here for consideration 
or examination while the treaty of peace with Germany 
before us. 

I shall ask to have it read, so that it may go into the Recoxp, 
but not now, because the Senator from New Mexico | Mr. 
JONES] has given notice of a speech on the treaty with Ger 
many, and I wish to give way to him at once, but I send it to 
the desk and shall ask that it be read later. I also ask that it be 
printed as a Senate document. I also send to the desk the letter 
of transmittal, which is in print, and the answer of the allied 
and associated powers to the Austrian note of the 20th of July 
requesting certain modifications. That is also in print. I will 
ask that they be printed as a Senate document without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it 
ordered. 

Mr. LODGE. When the Senator from New Mexico has con- 
| cluded IT shall ask for the reading of the Austrian treaty, which 

is in English, so that it may appear in the REcorp as well as a 
| document. 

On the suggestion of some Senators about me I will withhold 
the two letters of transmittal and the response to the Austrian 
note and have them translated. 


(5. NO. 


is 


i 


Is SO 


LEAGUE 0} 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 

as soon as I can get recognition from the Chair after the close of 

the morning business to-morrow, Tuesday, I shall address the 
Senate on the league of nations. 


NATIONS. 


| 
} 


rREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

Mr. LODGE, .I move that the Senate preceed to the consider- 
ation of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the treaty of peace with Germany. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, on July 10 the 
President of the United States submitted to the Senate for rati- 
fication the treaty of peace with Germany, and on that day it 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. On Sep- 


| tember 10—last Wednesday—-a majority of the Foreign Re- 
i lations Committee reported the treaty back te the Senate 
and recommended the adoption of a resolution ratifying the 
treaty with certain vital reservations and amendments. We 


are told by Mr. Will S. Hays, chairman of the Republican na- 
tional committee, in a public interview, that 

The committee reservations constitute the irreducible minimum of the 
requirements of a substantial majority of the Senators. 

I hope this statement was not made by authority. The effect 
of the adoption of such reservations as those presented hus 
heretofore been fully discussed in this Chamber. This treaty 
will fail. If we ever have a treaty with Germany, it will be a 
negotiated and not a victorious treaty. The United States will 
_ not participate in restoring and preserving peace and bringing 

order out of the world’s chaos. It can net be that such results 
are desired. Is it possible that there is anything objectionable in 
this treaty of such transeendant importance as to justify its 
rejection? ‘That is the question which the report of the ma jority 
of the committee presents to us for decision. Let me appeal for 
calm and unimpassioned consideration. 

Mr. President, the chief reasons advanced for opposition to 
the covenant are founded upon the assumption that this cove 
nant ereates a superstate, superpower, or some superentily to 
which the sovereignty of the United States is to be surrendered. 

On February 22 of this year the Senator from Idaho | Mr. 
Borau], in discussing the covenant of the league of nations 

' uses the following language: 
The national state can no longer serve the cause of civilization, and 


therefore we must resort to the international state. That was disclosed 


i by every line and paragraph of this instrument. It is a distinct a0 
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nounceme t that 1 must internationalize and place the sovereign | the most part by the five great nations which we SO 

' W rc of is ( “nit , ke : ‘ ‘ontre sur ec 8 rees | ; . : . ‘ 

ee attanst tee make war and control our economic force | in the prosecution of the dreadful cor lic t wit! CG ema 
On Kebruary 19 the Senator from Washington [Mr. Pornbex- pe nage HR ica I er Tt Si rz 4 etneaa et 

= oe a ; ; nteiahinie whatever restrictions under this coven: ‘lt imposed 

oe. faint ae ee ae aie ee ad sean Sinlen amd caiieat | upon the United States are also imposed 2. ¥ al the othe 

our Nation to those powers which the Federal Government exercises | hations signatory to the treaty. Therefore w : l hesitate 

over the States before concluding that the representatives of all those natio 
The senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] on Feb- | would bring upon their Governments and their fellow cor 

ruary 28 said: men all the calamitous results which it is said our represe! 
We are asked, therefore, in a large and important degree to substi- | tives would impose urvon us. The document in question i 

tute internationalism for nationalism and an international state for pure | sented to us in the English language. and the combined 

\mericanism of the Senate should be able to reach no uncertain conclu 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] said: concerning this momentous question which overshadows | 
The revised draft of the league of nations extends over every Govern other phases of this covenant. Let us, therefore, lay aside a 


ment the scepter of an international sovereign. i a as os ad es , ‘ S48 7 - : ia 
Che thing created in the original league still endures. It rises in the | PreJuaice, wit ther personal or political, take up th S instrumc 

fairs of men as a vast structure, endowed with all the vital organs of | by its four corners, and reach a clear and definite conclusior 
independent State, beyond a reasonable doubt as to whether or not a supergovert 


On May 26 the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rerep] used this | ment is created to which we are to surrender our sovereignty 


anguage : The instrument is entitled “The covenant of the leag 
Now, it is proposed that we shall end by setting up a European, an | nations,” and these vyords in some measure constitute an in 
Asiatic, an African tribunal, in which we shall be a minority steck- | to the ideas which are expressed in the various articles } 


der ¢ all give to i . right to control the fate of America. a, cae 9 , 
ler and shall give to it the right to control the fate of America word “covenant” properly implies a written instrument cor 


The Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. Knox], in his speech | taining the terms of an agreement solemnly arrived at 


March 1, says: The word “ league” is defined as “a combination of diffe 
Cast up in your mind the colossal powers granted to the executive | associations or bodies of persons for the promotion of commo 
incil, in which, be it always remembered, we are but one of nine purpe ses,”’ In discussions various plabs under that gen 
irticipating powers; recall the far-reaching and vital covenants into ee .. end ane J : aoe ; ‘ : 
hich we shall enter as one of the high contracting parties, and hold in name Live ue en susst sted, but tine re is nothing kl l 
nd that we are to give up the power to say when we shall have war, | word as used in this instrument which implies anything mot 
hen peace, what shall our Army number, how many vessels of war | than a “combination for the promotion of common purposes 


ill we have, how, when, where, and under what conditions shall our : ae s . : ; 5 
nd Navy be used, when shall our treaties be binding, what shall Moreover, the purposes ol the covenant are clea y expressed 
trertment of commerce be, how great shall our gift of funds to | in the preamble, which declares that “the high contracting 
powers, and therefore how great the tribute we shall pay Con parties 
ll these and you can not but say that our sovereignty has in | | ; 
ers of national life and death been destroyed. 


in order to promote international cooperation and to 
achieve international peace and security, by the acceptance of 


a at . : obligations not to resort to war: bv the prescription of onel 
On August 1 my distinguished colleague, in a very able : : 
1 August ‘ “4 : : just, and honorable relations between nations; by the firm 


ssion of the covenant, said: 


1 ll tl iefiniti ° he 1 +? establishment of the understandings of international law as 
Measured by all the definitions of a government, the league, If con oe ee ; : oe oe ae ee coal 1 
ited, ig a government. The league articles themselves limit the | Ml€ actual rule of conduct among governments; and by 
cignty of the various members joining the league exactly as th maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect for all tri 
tutional provisions limited directly the rights of the various | obligations in the dealings of organized peoples with one a1 
‘ming is Federal Unien in the matter of making treaties, of ' ; , . ‘ 
rming this Federal Unien in the matter of making trea t | other. agree to this covenant of the league of nations Clea 


war or declaring war, of interference with interstate commerce. ‘ : ; : > at 
there is nothing in this declared purpose of the covenant whic! 


[ have 1ead these excerpts fou e purpose of getting befor : : : 
i read these excerpts fo th purpos f gettin etore bears any thought of the « reation of a supergovernment 


views which these distinguished Senators would impre: 

the citizens of our country, and also the very broad way 
hich they have been expressed. It may be said also that in 
v speech which has been made against this covenant some 
prehension has been expressed either directly or by inference 


Che further examination of the question will be simplified 
consideration only of those provisions which affect the me 
bers of the league. We may safely lay aside all considera 


of those provisions which involve the German colonies or othe 


ag . ; : : eoples incapable of sustuining self-governme! as only 
somehow the United States may be subjected to foreign _ . wi : . t — . 41 - os 

a a . = re IS1lOUS lich reiate to luehrbers O11 i mengzue « it aitles 
0 if these views are to be aecepted as a reasonable con- | - . nt the Unil 's ; 

. > o . e SFOVOCLTCI2SIILY Ol e Hitec ; cl Les. 
ition of the covenant of the league of nations as embodied in Article & of the venant provid “ee aiid a3 

° ® : AALLICIC «4 i Lhe CONC { mOoy Cs bide Lhe ACLIE 1 Ol Lit 
s treaty with Germany, it would not meet with the approval i a aenie: Geis “aiiiee aeeaemmamehs oma. 2 fe Siena 
: . » . eague ubde till ‘ ‘pan Spal © efector throuch 
American. I feel sure that the American people are trumentalitv of an assembly and of a kk 
a - * . . . a? SLruMie Lailty oO uh “ss IDiY and o nm council W ner] 
illing to join in the creation of an independent super- nent secretariat.” It is evident, therefore, tha f al 
nment which shall dictate the policies, either domestic | girectine force has been created the nece init 
. . - . ‘ . . . ‘ ; = Ore > iis , “ii “ai | i , pitt sSal \ att i , ‘ 
oreign, of the United States. We are not willing that any powers have been vested in or conferred upon tl 
. . ° . . vv as bial i} id CSLOECU i ML i *TEeU t MOLI ‘ =e 
erentity shall draft our armies and direct their movements | 4 as hs : lo? ar 
; ; eats “stet > 7 the council, or the secretariat. No claim has beer 
en combat. We are not willing to engage in the disputes the secretariat hs aah i> mantras ane du ; 

‘ . ‘ > . . . * SECC! ‘ i WS AULDOPTILy ‘ 1c rin any LULIeS mh 
turmoils of other countries at the behest of a foreign direct- mi terial. and if anv attribut of vernment «at f | 
= fle = WISTCPrIa, atid 1 anv Attributes oOo LSoverniment are cont ot 
force. We are not willing that any other power shall tell ‘ve must find them amon¢e 1) hut nd powet f Sous 2 

7 *4s ’ Aus ALAQL CLIC) cli Ml ie* 4 LLICS ¢ lal OV rms ¢ ‘ lif 
hat taxes we shall levy or what troops and munitions should 7’ ae oe . hive] ie : : “s 
< assembly or the council, or both of them acting 1 Once 


nished in the prosecution of foreign wars. Nor are we | ° Under article 5 the assembly shall consist of re ( 
ata ata i ‘ oo i be) aa hy _ “Al sis i ; ‘ > 
} 


ne to surrender the governmental institutions which we have : at 


ry , +} | lone r nif 
i , co . OL the eC] ers Ol I ie@u fue This language is significar 
ed, surrender our nationalism, or declare allegiance to any imy 
. . . . . . . . . Aaa ’ i 
ign authority bearing the insignia of an international gov- \ representative is an a ‘ nuty or subst 
i - J » d re] CSECLLILLLY ¢ Is all G2el, UePuUuLy ) SUDST 
hit On these questions we are all of one mind, and any nlie he wits f another bei invested wit] 
. . Ai - iit mite © ailit Cl CLI i ,eSLOCI Wil iis 
posal which should run counter te them would meet with I e are considering our representa 
. . ° tai Lan ai mili ili PLil ‘ ; >, btiatt Ve tit 
nt and universal condemnation. But it is said that this | , ty : 7  s the agent or sub titute @ 4} r, 
. . : ao . . yi \ L «if im Le ant yh SUS ULE O| i . 
| covenant of the league of nations, if carried into | 44 ted with its authority. His acts | 
" ‘ 4 ‘ il i LIVesLeG Ss § LOVIN. S fie —~ Wo 
ret, would do each and all of these things. Can this be true? | ¢ 4; United States. His powers would b 
[ have given to this covenant of the league of nations care- | co450 of the henley 6 nfetred dies a ' 
. . ° ° S TT ( Lhe él oll *] eX LN oOo} i cté 
d analytical consideration, and while I do not pretend any substitute. thet we uld be no pi San al “4 
. * : Or SUDSLILULE { "te Vo i pe oO resumption t ‘ ) ‘ i 
or wisdom, and with due deference to all those who have anv power < uthority to d t or aaa ne (} ' 
1 eae . . * » ° * . < pt Vel yh oak MULLS ‘ res ) bhihied til bié rf I i 
te literen ‘one Ss te ) } anv a : a . . on : . 
different con lu ion, I iil ti find anything in this which appointed him. The words themselves iply 
nt of the league of nations which even tends to justify mn : a ae ae 8 ‘ 
: ‘ : . : ; Prt . verse. The presumption is that the agent is at ( 
se invectives which have been directed against it. I can |; ie (a4 are . nitnal af : 
ne ; : oa ; ; ject to and under the direction and control of | 
id how the wisdom of some of the provisions of this bes 7 . : rae ee it ' 2 , 
sin pital ace ie -«. | and this presumption must prevail unless clear proof 
int may be drawn in question, but there should be no differ- | contrary is presented He who ends that 
ie . a | ontrary S yrresenrea. e Wile conte is li 
oft opinion as to the creation of a supergovernment to which | ;. ; : = + 7 leat] 
hall anes ; ashe. ane : ; | tives of which the assembly consists are clot 
hall surrender our sovereignty. The time may come bring- 


to direct or command the nations which app 
furnish the proof. No intendments to that ef 
dulged. The same observations apply to the « 
4 provides that 


\ . : : : : . . The council shall consist of representatives of th 
\t ie threshold of our examination of this covenant of the | associated powers, together with representatives « f i ! 


istie of nations we should not forget that it was framed for ! of the league. 


ch mutations as will warrant the creation of a superentity 
ported by such forces as will enable it to direct and command 


ie perce of the world, but in my judgment the time has not yet 
arrived, 
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S ‘ repre tatives are concerned this covenant is 
only power of attorneys 

With this rule of construction established, let us examine 
th iuthority conferred upon the assembly and the council. 
Vin hk s consider the authority which is conferred in general 
or broad terms 

In article 3 it is stated: 

Th mbly may deal at i 1eetings with any matter within the 

4 action of the league ffecting the peace of the world. 

in article 4 the identical suage is used with respect to the 

uncil. This | unge has been seized upon as conferring un- 

imited jurisdiction not only to consider any matters affecting 
the peace f the world, but also as conferring authority to 
( an ommand the nations which brought these assem- 
| into being. In this connection also should be considered 

LS. ich is as follows: 

war oy threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the 

of the league or not, is ‘by declared a matter of concern 

t whole league, and the league shall take any action that may 
be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations. In 
case any such emergency should arise the secretary general shall on | 
the request of any member of the league forthwith summon a meeting 
of the council. 

It is also declared to be the friendly right of each member of the 
league to bring to the attention of the assembly or of the council 
2uy circumstance whatever affecting international relations which 
hreatens to disturb international peace or the good understanding pe- 


iween nations upon which peace 
Contention has frequentls 


depends. 


been made that under these articles 


the assembly or the council is invested with authority to con- 
sider any cireumstance whatever affecting international rela- 


tions which threaten to disturb international peace or the good 





: 
| 





| the members of the 


nderstanding of nations upon which peace depends, and in 
addition thereto, according to some Senators, either the assem- 
bly or council is thereby clothed with power to direct the 
member nations as to what they shall do with respect thereto. 
The language used is, of course, bread and comprehensive. 
Language, however, is not to be interpreted solely by definition 
of the words used. It must be considered in relation to the 
subject matter under consideration. Authority to deal with any 
mutter affecting the peace of the world may accomplish very 
different results, depending upon the persons or bodies on which 
the authority is conferred. An ordinary debating society is 
usually clothed with authority to “deal with any matter affect- 
ing the peace of the world,” and it frequently does, but it does | 
not dictate to nations. Quite a different notion would be con- 
veyed if unlimited authority were conferred upon Gen. Feeh, 
at the command of a fully equipped army of 10,000,000 men, 


+ 
‘ 


o deal with any matter affecting the peace of the world. 





Murther illustrations are unnecessary, and the meaning of 
this general language used in the covenant should not be con- | 
fusing when we consider the declared purpose for which the 

ague is organized, the membership of the assembly and council, 
the means at their command, and the duties specifically as- 

cned. Neither the assembly nor the eouncil is provided with 
army, with any munitions of war, or the power through 
taxation or otherwise to raise the funds necessary to equip or 
innintain an army. At their command is neither sheriff nor 
policeman, and no means is provided whereby they can be ob- 
ained. So far as these bodies are concerned the idea of force 
ust be eliminated, and no government can function without 
orce, actually at hand or accessible. 

While these clauses do not confer any directing authority 
necessary to u supergovernment, these bodies under this lan- 
‘uange may, as will be pointed out later, perform a very great 
service in securing the peace of the world. 

Pareuthetically, I may say it has been argued with much 
orce that the provisions of articles 3 and 4, to which I have 
‘eferred, relate only to the order of business at meetings of 
he assembly and the council. Such is probably the correct con- 
fruction to put upon them; but for the purpose of this discus- 

I have been willing to give to them the effect of conferring 

diction in the broadest language so as to meet on common 

round the argument of those who contend that the covenant 
creates a supergovernment 

Let now examine the remaining covenants of the league 
and ascertain, if we can, whether or not any specific authority 
has been conferred upon either the assembly or the council to 
exercise any of the functions of government. This examination 
vill fortify the conclusion just reached as to the interpretation 





Sh o 


broad pow 
is always to be construed 
nferred. 

Under article 4+ the assembly is authorized, 
the council, to name additional 
representatives Shall be members of 
increase the number 


general language in a power of attorney 
in the light of the specific authority 


of the s, 


ul 


oO 


in coneurrence with 
members of the league whose 
the council, and with like 
oncurrence of representatives on the 


i? 


ne 
ncli. 


| adopted and acted upon. 
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Under article 15 disputes which are not composed through 
arbitration may be referred to the assembly. In such case the 


assembly will endeavor to effect a settlement, and if its efforts 
are successful it shall make a public statement of the facts and 
terms of settlement. If the dispute not thus settled, the as- 
seminbly either unanimously or by a majority vote shall make 
ind publish a report containing a statement of the facts of the 
dispute and the recommendations which are deemed just and 
proper in regard thereto. 

Under article 19 it is provided that the assembly may from 
time to time advise the reconsideration by members of the 
league of treaties which have become inapplicable and the con- 
sideration of international conditions whose continuance might 
| end: inger the peace of the world. 

What has been said is a full presentation of every power con- 
ferred or duty imposed upon the assembiy, and I submit without 
further argument that no reasonable mind can entertain the 
thought that the assembly when organized can or will perform 
any supergovernmental act or function. 

Let us now consider the specific authority of the council. 
Article 8 of the covenant contains the provisions relating to the 
reduction of national armaments, and in this connection it 


is 


is 


| provided that— 


the council, taking account ef the geographical situation and circum- 
stances of each State, shall formulate plans for such reduction for the 
consideration and action of the several governments. 

Such pians shall be subject to reconsideration and revision at least 
every 10 years. 

After these plans shall have been adopted by the several governments 
the limits of armaments therein fixed shall not be exceeded without the 
concurrence of the council. 

The members of the league agree that the 
terprise of munitions and implements of 
tions. The council shall advise how the 
such manufacture can be prevented. 


The duties of the council in this respect are both simple and 
plain. The ambassadors or representatives of the nine govern- 
ments composing the council would consider the subject matter. 
No plan could be adopted without the concurrence of the Ameri- 


manufacture by private en- 
war is open to grave objec- 
evil effects attendant upon 


can ambassador, and such plan when formulated does not go 
into effect until adopted by the several governments. After 


the plan has once been adopted, according to the agreement of 
league the governments will not increase 
their armaments unless their respective ambassadors in joint 
session shall unanimously agree respecting such increase. There 
is no hint here of any supercontrol of the United States. 

Article 10 provides that— 
the member. of the league undertake to respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial integrity and existing political i) 
pendence of all members of the league. In case of any such aggression 
or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression the council shall 
advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 

There has been much discussion of the effect of this article, 
but the function which the council shall perform is so clear 
that discussion can not distort it. Here, again, the ambassadors 
of the respective governments composing the council meet for 
the purpose of considering a problem affecting the peace of the 
world, and if it is wise that it should be dealt with at all, it seems 
to me no better plan could be suggested than to have the ambus- 
sadors of each of the leading nations of the world meet in com- 
mon council for the purpose of devising a plan which shall meet 
the emergency. After such plan shall have been formulated 
these representatives submit the plan to their respective govern- 
ments for action. In actual practice I have no doubt that in the 
case of the United States any such plan so submitted would be 
Our representative would be under the 
control and direction of our Government, delegated to perferm a 
specifi¢ duty, which he would perform in accordance with the 
sentiment and desires of our Government. After having per- 
formed his duty, it would then be incumbent upon our Govern- 
ment to consider the plan thus recommended, and, if found satis- 
factory, to adopt it. 

Much has been said as to the advisability of entering into an 
agreement such as is contained in article 10, but nothing can 
be said as the result of logical analysis in support of the conten- 
tion that the council in this respect is exercising any function 
of a supergovernment. Sophistical minds may prate about it 
and conjure various specters, but the common, everyday citizen 
will easily understand it and not be frightened by trausparent 
ghosts. 

Article 12 simply provides that any dispute between members 
of the league likely to lead to a rupture which is not submitted 
to arbitration shall be submitted to inquiry or investigation by 
the council, and in this connection it needs no further comment 

Article 13 provides for voluntary arbitration, and in the event 
of failure to carry out such an award the council shall propose 
what steps shall be taken to give effect thereto. Here we have 2 
contingency which in all probability will never oceur. No civil- 
ized nation has ever voluntarily 


ae 


agreed to submit a matter 
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in > nion College prior to the last presi- 
de ele om Massachusetts [Mr. Lopere] 
sp I. | ‘ 
\ e do in the larger se toward securing and niaintaining 
( ir! Phi i much more difficult question; but 
h as wel! is no eScape from the proposi- 
; f the world nly be maintained, as the peace 
ind ordé i sle community : maintained, as the peace of a single 
n is i l, by the f which united nations are willing to 
hind t } e abd order of the world. Nations must unite as 
! preserve peace and order. The great nations 
must be so united as to be able to say to any single country, * You 
mu g nd ey in only say that effectively when the 
ul g | ws that the force which the united nations 
i We have done something in advanc- 
t ‘ i it mnany minor questions which in 
1 to wa nd reprisa Ithough the points of difference 
I int t s human nature is at present constl- 
I s d there are certain questions 
$4 subm rily to the arbitration of any 
( to t s questions within the jurisdic- 
? s in its purpose but discredits 
| impossible is attempted, In 
1 of the court is final, because 
ne community is behind the court 
s s be which go beyond the limited 
i ge ol ‘ I only be maintained by putting 
| letermined to uphold it and to 
preve No o1 yr is than I of th ormous difticul- 
which be 1c] ‘ t : 1 a Scheme, but I am certain 
t i can find hope for the mainte- 
rid I nee of needless wars Even 
‘ lis} ! i! f tions, there might be some wars 
which « not h¢ voided, but th re certainly many which might 
b pr el i . 
it ight be « ] iid tl , Which is not a new one, is im- 
but it is better t the idea that war can be stopped by 
fal by speech 1 ing 1 agreements, which no one would 
out when the st1 ‘ é denunciations of war and laudations 
n hich a g r these methods are not only im- 
ble but impossible and ‘ren of all hope of real result It may 
it mol t te ggest a union of civilized nations in 
1 to | i ntrelling for I nd the maintenance of peace and 
in l ore bi t th aspir ition for perfec tion, 
} t h r | I real advances have been made. 
At even i s al ye t ! i we must travel if we are to 
ain in any 1 ur t ‘ ve all desire of peace upon earth. 
It is at least a great } ) which, in these days of 
e ind f I W so large a portion of 
inkind ght well ‘ ‘ We must begin the work 
with the clear unders g ‘ fforts will fail if they are 
tainted with tl hought rsonal « olitical profit or with any idea 
f self-inter ] VW ma not now succeed, but I 
i that th low < ‘ ears others who come after us 
\ ren ‘ The effort 1 sacrifice which we make will 
wh t nobl wher ‘ re riving to 
help m 1 and f burdens from suffering humanity. 
I < lless to VS so expressed do t har 
monize with the more ‘ I tterances of the Senator from 
Mass setts, and no attempt | been made by the Senator to 
‘ e should e entertained such views prior to the | 
\ D dential election and wl he has discarded them now. 
Undou lly thos gorous ‘essions impressed upon the 
} t] ar | he ation of an international force 
I iM 
\\ y t wel hardly commenced, 
tl Si propac thie idlea was disseminated 
\ l ed States of the World 
tl \\ Wilson was sunbitious to 
President I vas generally understood that 
I 1 som { were insisting upon an inter- 
v and navy Nearly every day, following what 
definite pregram, Senators reviewed in fantastic 
vhich it was assumed had been agreed upon 
\{ ne it was tempted to be demonstrated 
on evolved in Paris the world would 
@) nother occasion Great Britain ruled 
\" on n the United States and all 
ominated by Negroes and other dark 
() day the Pope, under the proposed plan 
Ws ecorded the opportunity to as- 
rn the world. Certain news- 
“ took up 1ue and ery and daily sought 
. ) hi I] r cherished jastitutions were 
t« ected omin: n of a superforce. A Repub 
mm Col d a systematized campaign 
tere ntended, to ereate the notion that the league of 
nations ESS 4 ‘orl t was to be a distinct entity 
part nations, and ruling over them, so that the 
very Lik e of nations” should be brought inte popu 
j favo ¢ > 
In coneluding part of the discussion I wish to state, not 
in dogmatic fashion, but as the result of the analysis which 


lias been 


further examination of the 
may definitely eliminate any 
tribunal. Let us rather think of the 
‘tings at which the representa- 


several nations confer and counsel 


presented 


pre of this cove 


notion of a supergover! 


isions 


and the counci S me 


numbassadors of 
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as to matters affecting the peace of the world for the purpose 
of making recommendations to their respective governments. 

Mr. President, I shall not take up the time of the Senate 
to discuss in detail the duties and powers of the league with 
respect to the German colonies and those peoples who are jn- 
capable of sustaining self-government. The ageney of the 
league with respect to those peoples is the council, and th: 
council in handling those matters acts in the capacity of a joini 
commission established by the members of the league, and sul- 
ject to the direction and control of the governments who ar 
members of the league, and whose representatives comprise t] 
council. It may be added that the United States under th, 
provisions of the covenant will not become a mandatory for an 
people except by its own consent, and can not be called upon t 
perform any duties with respect thereto such duti 
meet with its full approval. 

The constitutional questions which have been raised are very 
enticing to all of us whose chief labors have hitherto been ad 
voted to the legal profession. I am convineed, however, th; 
further discussion of these questions would serve no useful pu 
A number of able lawyers nationally recognized as 
have discussed them exhaustively on the floor of the Sena 
Notably among these are the Senator from Montana [MM 
Watsn]| and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kerio 
These discussions by those two Senators in every respect w 
fortified by precedent and judicial authority. If exhaus 
research, logical reasoning, precedent, and judicial auth: 
ean settle any question in the United States Senate, it seem 
me that the conclusions of those distinguished Senators shi 
be a finality. In my judgment it clearly appears that only 
legal principle is involved. Can the treaty-making power ob 
gate the United States in a given case where by the Constitu 
CX is empowered to legislate? This constitutional q 
tion involved in practically every treaty which the U: 
States has made. A simple illustration will suffice. Ih 
treaty with Spain, with which most of the present generat 
familiar, the United States agreed to pay to Spain ty 
millions of dollars. Under the Constitution the 
distinct from the treaty-making power is the only author 
authority to appropriate money from the Federal Treas 
Yet no one ever contended that the treaty-making y. 
Was without authority to obligate the United States for 
payment that sum money. If that act by the t 
making power was constitutional and in conformity wit 
institutions and policies of our country, no reasonable qui 


unless 


eo se, 








ngress 


is 


is 
Congres 
has 


al ° 
Ol Ol 


|} can be raised against any of the provisions of this coven: 


the ground of constitutionality. In the early history o 
Government the lower House of Congress on different occ: 
against this right of the treaty-making power, but 
no instance has Congress failed to fully perform any oblig 
entered into by that governmental agency. 

Much has been said about the limitations 
of the United States. The word “ limitations ” 
and probably does clearly convey the idea 
covenant the United States agrees to how it will act 
withhold action, in ontingencies. These agree 
may be limitations of sovereigniy, but they can more pro} 
be considered the result of the exercise of sovereignty. If b 
taining complete sovereignty we mean that the Nation 
not agree to any restraints or to any methods of intercou 
with other nations, then any nation retaining its soverei 
in an unlimited way has no place in the civilized world. 
individual who insists in being a law unto himself ha 
in modern society. 

I submit therefore that only two 
provisions of this covenant if carried 
the peace and security of the nations of the world, and 
methods proposed advisable? These two question 
considered together. 


It is contemplated that the membership of the assemb!; 


contended 


of the sovere 
as thus used 
intended. By 
as 


certain « 


= 


no ] 


Wi 


pro 


remain 
into operation 


questions 


may 


consist of 45 Governments and each Government entitl 
one vote, which shall be registered by not more than 
representatives. There will be nine nations members 


council, each with one representative, and each casting on 
The United States, England, France, Tialy, ana Japan 
always be members of the council. The otler four men 
are to be selected by the assembly, and until such sel 
these four members will be Belgium, Greece, Spain, and Br 
The powers and duties the agencies of the 
doubtless be made clearer if we consider them in the orde: 
which they will probably be exercised. I presume that thi 
pointment of the commissions authorized by the eovenant 
first be considered. By article 9 it is provided that a perma! 
commission shall be constituted to advise the council on the . 
cution of the provisions of articles 1 and Sand on military, pavies 


re 


of league 
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then it would be necessary for the council to enter into a formal 
and deliberate inquiry as to the causes of the dispute, with a 
view to making a publie recommendation as to what should be 
clone It is provided in artiele 15 that in such instances 

rhe « neil shall endeavor to effect a settlement of the dispute. and 
if efforts are successful, a statement shall be made public, giving 
such facts and explanations regarding the dispute and the terms of 
settlement thereof as the council may deem appropriate. 

If the dispute ot thus settled, the council, either unanimously or 
by a majority vote, shall make and publish a report containing a state- 
ment of the facts of the dispute and the recommendations which are 
deemed just and proper in regard thereto 

Any member of the league represented on the council may make public 
a statement of facts of the dispute and of its conclusions regarding 
the sa c 

Much speculation may be indulged in as to both the probabili- 
ties and improbabilities of the effectiveness of this provision. 
Such action may not settle all disputes, but it will invoke the 


conscientious consideration throughout the world of the facts 
in dispute. World discussion would follow, and in most cases 
publie opinion would be clearly defined. This process may not 
prevent all wars, and some nations may be bold enough to defy 
world opinion as thus expressed, but I submit that it is un- 
reasonable to suppose that any such contingency would probably 
arise, and that it is possible to conceive that by this means alone 
all future wars may In any event all will agree 
that much good can be done no harm can come rrom the 
undertaking. 


ed. 


ane 


be avert 


Under article 17 
In the event of a dispute between a member of the league and a State 
which is not a member of the league, or between States not members of 


the league, the State or States not members of the league shall be invited 

to accept the obligations of membership in the league for the purposes 

of such dispute upon such conditions as the council may deem just. 

ted, the provisions of the covenant 
inquiry and the result which 

by members of the league with 


Tf such an invitation is acce} 
with respect to arbitration and 
would follow the waging of war 


out resorting to arbitration or inquiry would apply to such 
special members. 
If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to accept the obli- 


gations of m ership in the league for the purposes of such dispute, th: 


council may take such measures and make such reecommendations as will 
prevent hostilities and will result in the settlement of the dispute. 

In any case arising under this provision the council in all prob- 
ability would begin an independent inquiry as to the causes of 


iethod for bringing about an amicable 
efforts would succeed I believe there 
In the given case we would have 
» nonmembers brought to the attention 


the dispute and seek some 1 
adjustment. That such 
be no reasonable doubt. 
the dispute be tw 


ean 


tween 


K 


of representatives of the nine representative and most powerful 
nations of the earth Recognizing the horrors of war, these 
nine representatives would without question give to the matter 
dispute earnest and energetic consideration, supported by an 
unselfish desire to adjust in a fair and equitable manner the 
difficul tic n question without hepe of any gain except the peace 
In the eyent, however, of the failure of the good offices of 
he council to effect a settlement, and the nonmembers should 
still inaintain their hostile attitude, the members of the council 
ould be authorized to submit to their respective Governments 
li measures as might be deemed necessary for the nrevention 
of war. If the members of the council should agree that affirma- 
tir tion by their respective Governments was necessary, and 
of joint action were devised, it seems to me there can 
] no reasonal doubt but that such action would be taken | 
s ( prevention of hostilities beween these 
' eM 
I confides eu with the treaty relations between 
mem) nat s being ade public, and armaments reduced 
‘ rding to a plan accepted by the members, a strong induce- 
ment would arise for the further reduction of armaments, and 
that world thought would be directed to peaceful ends. Such |! 
dispute tht ar d doubtless be adjusted through 
the provisions for arbitration or inquiry. But if the unex- 
pected should hap,en and any nation should engage in external 
ag ssion against any member of the league, under article 10 
t would be the duty of the council in this last resort to advise 
thi respective Governments as to the means which should be 
employed to preserve the members of the league from such | 
external ; ression against the territorial integrity or political 


independence of the member of the league so threatened, It 
has been claimed for the provisions of this article that the 
United States would be compelled to go to war under the 


of foreign power, and that Congress would have no 


war or in the extent of forces to be 


mandate 
in the declaration of 


\ ice 

emniployved. It has even been contended that under the direction 
of the council the President of the United States would not 
only be wurranted in using the armed forees in accordance 
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with such mandates, but that it would be his duty so to do. | 
respectfully submit that no such interpretation should }) 
placed upon the provisions of this article, but if there be any 
doubt about it, Congress would have the power and might } 
justified in providing that our representative upon the counci 
should not give any advice or make any recommendatio) 
without first having submitted the same to Congress. It would 
be an extreme case indeed that would call for the applicati 

of this article, and the probability that any action under 

would ever become necessary is exceedingly remote. The ex 
istence in the covenant, however, of this article will unquestio, 


ably exert a most wholesome influence. It will remain in (iy 
background, giving its support to the operation of the | 


drastie provisions of the covenant. It gives the world to undk 
stand that it is the desire of the signatories to this covennnt 
that there shall be world peace; that disputes should be s 
tled by peaceful means, but that in no contingency shall 
be commenced against a member of the league for purposes 
political conquest or the destruction of political independen« 

We have now reviewed the methods proposed in aecorda 
with which the assembly and the council, the agencies of 
members of the league, are to act, and by which their act 
are circumscribed. It may be that a better plan could be 
vised, but thus far it has not been suggested. 

Mr. President, I trust it has been shown that the actior 
the assembly and of the council in accordance with the po 
conferred will constitute a very effective utility in the promo 





of the peace of the world, notwithstanding the fact that 1! 
can only * confer,” “ consider,” “advise,” “ propose,” and 


ommend.” The covenant, however, does not rely exclusi' 
upon these created agencies. The members of the league assu) 
certain very broad and solemn obligations, and it seems to 
that we are justified in bringing these obligations together 
the purpose of a comprehensive view and the consideration 
their efficiency in the promotion of the objects of the coven 
Here again I think it advisable to consider these obligation 
the order in which: they will probably be acted upon rather | 
in the order in which they appear in the covenant. Doulh 
the first obligations to be carried into effect are the ones re! 

to treaties. Article 20 provides that 


The members of the league severally agree that this covenant 
cepted as abrogating all obligations er understandings inter se 
are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly undertak 


they will not hereafter enter into engagements inconsistent 
the terms thereof, 

In case any member of the league shall, before becoming a men 
the league, have undertaken any obligations inconsistent wit! 
terms of this covenant, it shall be the duty of such member 
immediate steps to procure its release from such obligations. 

Article 18 provides that— 

Every treaty or international engagement entered into hereaf 
any member of the league shall be forthwith registered with th: 
lariat and shall as soon as possible be published by it. No such 
er international engagement shall be binding until so registered. 

Under article 8 it is provided- 

The members of the league recognize that the maintenance of 
requires the reduction of national armaments to the lowest poil 
sistent with national safety and the enforcement by common act 
international obligations, 

The members of the league agree that the manufacture by priv: 
terprise of munitions and implements of war is open to grave 
tions. The council shall advise how the evil effects attendant 

uch manufacture can be prevented, due regard being had to th« 
sitics of those members of the league which are not able to m 
ture the munitions and implements of war necessary for their sai: 

The members of the league undertake to interchange full ani 
information as to the scale of their armaments, their military, 
1! air programs and the condition of such of their industries 
adaptable to warlike purposes. 

Article 12 provides that— 

The members of the league agree that if there should aris: 
them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will submit the ! 
either to arbitration or to inquiry by the council, and they agré 
case to resort to war until three months after the award by tl 
traters or the report by the council. 


any 





Article 13 provides that— 
The members of the league agree that whenever any disput 
arise between them which they recognize to be suitable for sub! 


to arbitration and which can not be satisfac torily settled by dip , 
they will submit the whole subject matter to arbitration. : 

The members of the league agree that they will carry out in tu 
faith any award that may be rendered, and that they will not res 
war against a memver of the league which complies therewith. 

Under article 15 it is provided that— 

If there should arise between members of the league any 
likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration 
cordance with article 13, the members of the league agree that they 
submit the matter to the council. Such dispute shall be referred 
request of either party to the assembly. 

Article 16 provides that— 

Should any member of the league resort to war in disregarc 


med to 


covenants under articles 12, 13, or 15 it shall ipso facto be dec) -. 
have committed an act of war against all other members of the league, 
which hereby undertake immediately to subject it to the several! 


Us 
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heir nationals and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and 
the prevention of all financial, commercial, or personal intercourse be- 
en the nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the nationals of 
other State, whether a member of the league or not. 
Che members of the league agree further that they will mutually sup- 
ort one another in the financial and economic measures which are 
ken under this article in order to minimize the loss and inconvenience 
sulting from the above measures, and that they will mutually — 
t one another in resisting any special measures aimed at one of their 
iber by the covenant-breaking State, and that they will take the 
sary steps to afford passage through their territory to the forces 
iy of the members of the league which are cooperating to protect 
nants of the league. 


tw 


ny 


\rticke 10 provides that— 
of the 


The members league undertake to respect and preserve as 


ainst external aggression the territorial integrity and existing politi- 
independence of all members of the league. 
these provisions regarding open treaties and reduction of 
uments will unquestionably remove many of the irritating 
s which have heretofore led to disputes and ruptures, and 
wo provisions alone were put in operation the number 
vars would be greatly diminished. If, however, disputes 
id arise, peaceful means are provided for their settlement. 
y inducement is offered for the settlement of disputes by 
omatic nethods. The very fact that they agree to either sub- 
heir disputes to arbitration or inquiry would have a tendency 
mote settlements through diplomacy. The result of a mere 
would be the submission of the ascertained facts to the 
of world opinion, accompanied by a recommendation as to 
the disputants should do. It would be an extreme case, 
d, which would cause any nation to resort to war against 
nanimous opinion of the leading nations of the world. In 
vent, the nations agree not to go to war for three months 
the facts are found, recommendations made, and publicity 
This provides a cooling time during which any 
1 contemplating war contrary to public opinion would after 
deliberation make further efforts to settle the dispute by 
means. Such measures have long been advocated, and 
we have entered into treaties with no less than 20 
us which provide for the submission of all disputes either 
bitration or inquiry, and which obligate these countries 
so to war for one year after the submission to inquiry. 


ese 


ry 


thereto. 


pore 


ready stated, these are the methods provided for the 
settlement of national disputes. The covenant, how- 

Ss not stop there, 
ns 16 and 10 provide for the necessary force in the 
und. Under section 16, if any member of the league 
resort to war in disregard of its covenants, this would 
tute an act of war. It would not, however, constitute a 


war or necessarily 


If such an 


result in war by all the members 
of war be committed, the other 


league. act 


rs of the league agree to enforce the boycott which is pro- | 


The fact that provision is made for this economic boy- 
hrough its deterring influences would prevent, in most | 
the occurrence of the causes which might lead to its | 


ment. The provisions of article 10 would not be brought 
ration until after the provisions for arbitration, inquiry, 
nomie pressure had been exhausted. 
will question the advisability of coercing in some manner 
ember of the league which should decline to submit a mat- 
dispute to either arbitration or inquiry. Refusal being a 
its solemn obligations, would brand such nation as an 
among civilized peoples. It is almost inconceivable how 
forcement of the provisions of article 10 should ever be- 
‘essary. Under the terms of the covenant there can be 
iil aggression by any member of the league against an- 
nember until the provisions for arbitration and inquiry 
“] 


i 


f 


< 
ar must have for its purpose an attack upon the terri- 
integrity or political independence of the other nation. 
the wisdom of this article there seems to me to be no 
on, 
hall end and that this declaration will be supported by 
combined power of all the other members of the league. 
such assurance all the members of the league, both small 
irge, would be relieved of the anxieties of the past and be 
nted in devoting themselves to peaceful pursuits as never 
in the history of the world. In my humble judgment, if 
covenant is entered into, wars may possibly occur, but 
occurrence will be exceedingly improbable. 


. President, let us now consider briefly the principal objec- | 
is con- | 
that Congress should be free to consider on its merits 
ase which might arise for the reduction of armaments 
‘irticle 8, or the enforcement of the provisions of article 
{in my judgment, by the plain terms of these articles the 
ress wonld be free to act on the merits of any case which 


Which have been urged against the covenant. 
| 


t 


It 
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trade or financial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between | 


It seems to me that | 


and the economic pressure imposed, and the pos- | 


This is a declaration to the world that war for con- | 


97 


| 


might be presented, but if it should be thought necessary to 
safeguard the rights of Congress in these respects it may easily 








be done by instructions to the representative of the United 
States in the council. No reservation is necessary to that end. 

Objection is also made to that clause of article 15 which is 
as follows: 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, and 
is found by the council to arise out of a matter which by la- 
tional law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of tha arty, 

| the council shall so report, and shall make no recommendation to its 

| settlement é 

i 

It is admitted by all that it is not the intention of this cove 
nant to bring purely domestic questions under the jurisdiction 
of the league; but it is said that the council should not bi 


clothed with authority to decide what is a domestic question 


It seems to be admitted that there is no probability that the 
council would ever assume jurisdiction over any question which 
| the United States might consider a domestic question, as all 


| the other nations members of the league would bind themselves 
by any ruling which might be established as against the United 


| States; but there seems to be a determination on the part of 
some Senators to remove all possibility of such a decision 
| and reserve to the United States the sole right in every in 
| Stance to determine for itself whether or not the anestion pre 
| sented is one wholly of domestic concern. If such right be re 
| served, not only as to the United States but as to all other 


members of the league, it is easy to conjecture that the w! 
scheme devised for the peace of the world could be 
| of no avail. In clear cases, such as questions affecting immigra 
| tion, the tariff, coastwise trade, and forth, any 
against us would be purely arbitrary, and if we can conceive 
| that the membership of the council would act arbitrarily it is 
| more reasonable to conceive that a single nation would, if it 
| suited its purposes, resort to arbitrary action. All international 
questions in a sense are of domestic concern, and only one arbi- 
trary step further is needed to claim that the question is one 
solely within the domestic jurisdiction. Let us weigh these con- 
sequences against the ills which we should have to bear in the 
event that the council should make a mistake and take juris- 





SO decision 


diction of a question which was actually, according to interna- 
tional law, one solely of domestic jurisdiction. Let us take 
the most horrifying example, which has frequently been re- 
ferred to, because it appears so obnoxious to the American 
people, that of Japan seeking to have her citizens given all 
the rights of alien immigrants in the United States. We will 
assume that Japan has presented her claim to the council, that 
the council has decided that the question of immigration is one 
within its jurisdiction, and that under the treaty existing be- 


tween the United States and Japan the citizens of Japan have a 


right to enter the United States. Of course, it is inconceivable 
| that such would ever occur; but let us assume that does occur, 
and show how the provisions of the covenant would operat 
with respect thereto and see how far we would be injured bj 


| any of the requirements of this covenant. In this contingency 


| the council, after having found that the Japanese had a right 
to emigrate to the United States, would recommend that the 
| United States permit them so to do. Of course, the United 
| States would not feel bound to comply with any such outrageous 
| decision and would not comply. 
| The only penalty provided is our obligation not to go to w 
about it. The situation could be easily met and the difficulties 
overcome by means other than war. Suchar mmendation of 
the council could only be made by reason of that provision in the 
| treaty existing between the United States and Japan, which gives 
| to the citizens of Japan «ll the rights of citizens of the most- 
favored nations; or, in other words, the rights of citizens o 
other countries, such as those of England or France. In 
event of such a decision as this the Congress would not only be 
impelled to do so but would be justified in passing a law pro- 
hibiting immigration from all countries. Thus a means would 
readily be found which would settle this most serious of im- 
| aginable disputes, and without resort to war. 1 am unable to 
| conceive of any controversy arising under this provision which 
| could not be properly met without any necessity for hostile com- 


bat. But if a decision should be raade against our contention 
which could not be circumvented, would it not be better to con- 
| clude that we were wrong rather than go to war about it? It 
must be remembered that no obligation would arise not to resort 
to war, in case the dispute was with Japan, unless there should 
be a unanimous decision and recommendation against us by Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Belgium, Greece, Spain, and Brazil, if the 
dispute were submitted for inquiry by the council. If we felt 
that those seven nations were so hostile to the United States that 
they would probably rende= an arbitrary decision against us, we 
would have the right to transfer the matter to the assembly, If 
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were presented to the assembly, there could be no 
against us without the unanimous vote of the 
ntioned and a majority of all the other mem- 
league. So the final recommendation against us 
ild have any binding effect must have the unanimous 


the matter 
recommendation 
Sot nations mm 
bers the 


hefore if wo 


Pn 


of 


te of the 7 nations comprising the membership of the coun- 
cil and the affirmative vote of at least 20 other nations. It is 
neonceivable that any decision unless the question should be 
extremely doubtful would receive the affirmative support of this 
array of nations, und would we not conclude to find some means 
With which to meet the situation other than resort to war? If 


Japan should resort to war against us, we would not be obligated 


to refrain from making war against war and in our defense. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I am glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is there anything in the covenant 


ul that point by virtue of which Japan could call upen the other 


nations to help her under the circumstances to make war 
Liprerhs 

ir. JONES of New Mexico \bsolut ly none, so far as I 
Jas been) ible to cdiscov< re 


Is there any way previded in the 


Mec. WALSH of Montana. 
| that demand ceuld be enforced 


league covenant under which 
fiigainust us* 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico 


buat 1 submit we have no 


Absolutely hone, 
right to assume that the vast majority 


of the nations of the world are going to agree upen any decision 
which is purely arbitrary. Any such assumption would pre- 
clude the establishment of any international relation which 


would bring about concerted aetion regarding world conditions, 
No individual has a right to be a law unto himself, and no na- 
tion has a right under all circtuunstarces to be a judge in its 
Civilization means association, and if nations are to 
plan looking toward peaceful intercourse each must 
to submit to enlightened and organized opinion of 
Lt is unthinkable that the American people 
that old dectrine that each nation is privi- 
and held what it That doetrine was the in- 
nany in the recent conflict, and it was beeause 
o such doctrine that we sent our milliens of 
r billions of treasure. 


oOWh Casc 

jein in any 
be prepared 
the eivilized world. 
want 
leged to take 
spiration of Ger 
of out 
men to Europ 


to perpetuate 


can. 


Opposition t 


ul 


d expended ou 





Objection is also urged that by this covenant we surrender 
the privilege of maintaining upon our own responsibility the 
traditional policy known as the Monroe doctrine. Article 21 
provides ; 

Nething ir his ant shall be deemed to affect the validity of 

rnatiena! izagements, such as treaties of arbitration er regional 
understandi the Menroe doctrine, for securing the maintenance 
of pen 

yone has attempt detine the Monroe doctrine, but what 
ever it is. it is excInded from 1 jurisdiction of the league, and 
its validity specifically re iized. This statement is disputed, 
but [am willing to believe that the American people will accept 
what appears to be the plain and simple interpretation of this 
lunguage. The Monrve doctrine is specifically named, and by no 
construction can any ining be given io those words without 
reaching the conclusi: that its validity is not to be affected. 
it is universally recognized that in the construction of a statute 
or an obligation each word should be given some meaning and 


effect, if it is possible to do so. 


Applying this rule to the article 





question, unless the words “ Monroe doctrine” as therein 
sol ar obvious effect, they have no meaning what- 
ever 
The objections, however, go further. It is also insisted that 
th e might com: hen a question would arise as to whether 
or not a given would fall within the Monroe doctrine. No 
jurisdict is given to the council to define this doctrine. But 
it is said that a dispute might arise regarding some question 
which the United Sta would claim to fall within this doctrine, 
and in such controversy the council would be required to pass 
judgment upon j This Monroe doctrine was promulgated about 
a century ago, aud has been applicd in several specific cases. In 
fact, conerete cases to which the doctrine has been applied have 
been sufficient, it seems to me, to establish in this practical way 


ial element of the 


Cases 


doctrine. Clearly, the principles 
would be recognized by the 
provisions of this article as having a binding force in any de- 
cision of the council or If we assume, we must, 
an honest decision, any fundamental principle materially affect- 
ing our interests would be recognized. Doubtful questions, of 
course, are conceivable, but I submit that they can not affect 
the vital interests of the United States. No illustration of any 
such doubtful, vital question has been presented. The primary 
purpose of this doctrine was to prevent Furopean nations from 
so establishing themselves within the Western Hemisphere as to 


cvery essen 
involved in these « 


onerete 


assenibly. as 
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become a menace to the United States. T shall not consume the 
time of the Senate in discussing the lan wcuwge of the doctrine, or 
the cases which have arisen under it, but respectfully request 
that if any Senator has in mind any specific situation ~vithin the 
spirit of that doctrine which would vitally affect the security of 
the United States, and which does not fall within the clear lan- 
guage of the doctrine as announced by President Monroe, or thy 
principles established in the application of that doctrine in our 
dealings with England, France, Spain, and Germany, it would 
be illuminating to have it presented. Thus far nothing of the 
kind has been done. If, however, some doubtful question should 
arise, would it not be far better for us to submit it for unani- 
mous decision by England, France, Italy, Belgium, Greece, Spain. 
and Brazil, as members of the council, and a majority of th: 
other members of the assembly, rather than to go to war abou 


it? All tnat I have said in discussing jurisdiction of domestic 
questions applies with equal force here. 

It is also objected that our right to withdraw from the 
league is dependent upon the will of other nations. The pro 
vision of article 1 in regard thereto is as follows: 

Any member of the league may, after two years’ notice of its inten 
tien so to do, withdraw from the league, provided ae oo its inte: 
national obligations and all its obligations under this yvenant all 
have been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. 

On August 19 President Wilson and the members of the 


Foreign Relations Committee met at the White House for the 
purpose of discussing the terms of the cevenant. In a formal 
statement the President, in referring to this withdrawal pro 
vision, said: 


The right of any sovereign State to withdraw had been taken 
sranted, but no objection was made to making it explicit. Indeed 
soen as the views expressed at the White House conference were laid 
before the commission it was at once conceded that it was best not to 
leave the answer to so important a question to inferemce, No pri 
posal was made to set up any tribunal to pass judgment upon the 
question whether a withdrawing nation had im fact fulfilled its 


international obligations and all its obligations under the coven 
It was recognized that that question must be left to be resolved by the 
eonscience of the nation proposing to withdraw ; and I must say that it 
did not seem to me worth while to propose that the article be made 
more explicit, because I knew that the United States would never iiscl 


| propose to withdraw from the league if its conscience was not entire! 
} clear as to the fulfillment of all its international 


obligations. | 
never failed to fulfill them and never will. 


1 


Later, during the conference, the following colloquy ensued: 


Senator Boram. Mr. President, if no one else desires to ask : 
tion, I want, so far as I am individually coneerned, to get a 
| clearer infermation with reference te the withdrawal clause 


leagne 
age 


Who passes upon the question of the fulfillmen 
nati 


covenant. 
our international obligations. upon the question whether a 
fulfilled its international obligations? 

The Presipent?, Nobody. 

Senator BDoram. Does the council have anyibing to say about 

The Presipentr. Nothing whatever. 

Senator Bora. Then, if a country should give notice of withdraw 
it would be the sole judge of whether or not it had fulfilled it 
national obligations—-its covenants—to the league? 

The PresipENnt. ‘that is as I understand it. The 
inflwence would be the public opinion of the world. 

Senator Bonar. Precisely; but if the United States 


only rest 


should c: 


| that it had fulfilled its obligations that question could not be r 


to the council in any way, or the council could not be called 
action. 

The PRESIDENT. No. 

Senator Boran. Then, as | understand, when the notice is 
the right to withdraw is unconditional? 

The Present. Well, when the notice is given it is condilio 
the faith of the conscience of the withdrawing nation at the 
the two-year period. 

Senator Boran. Precisely: but it is unconditional, so tai 
legal right or the moral right is concerned? 

The Presipenr, That is my interpretation 

Senator Borauw. There is no moral obligation on the part o 


United States to observe any suggestion made by the council? 

The PRESIDENT, Oh, no. 

Senator Borau. With reference to withdrawing? 

Che PresipeNnt. There might be a moral obligation if that sues 
had weight. Senator, but there is no other obligation. 

Senator Boraw. Any moral obligation which the United States 
fecl would be one arising from its own sense of obligation? 

‘The Presiprent. Ob, certainly. 

Senator Boraw. And not by reason of any suggestion 

The Presipent, Certainly. 

Senator Boran. Then the idea which has prevailed in some qu 
that the council would pass upon such obligation is an erroneous 
from your standpoint? 

The PRESIDENT. Yes: entirely. 

Senator Borat. And, as I understand, of course, you are exp! 


by the cou 


the yiew which was entertained by the commission which drew 
league? 
fhe Presipext. T am confident that that was the view. That 


wag not formulated, you understand, but I am confident that that $ 
the view. 
That interpretation by the President should be conclu- 

It was published throughout the world on August 20, and not a 
suggestion against it has come from any authoritative source. 
It may well be accepted as having been concurred in by te 
representatives of all the other nations who participated in Uy 
preparation of the covenant, 





It is also urged that we should obey the admonition of George 
Washington and not enter into any foreign alliances. This sub- 
iect has been the theme of orators, and any reference thereto is 
a strong appeal to the sympathetic consideration of the Ameri- 
can people.. In my humble judgment, however, these orators do 
the memory of Washington a grievous wrong. The admonition 
left to us by him is generally recognized as having been both 
timely and wise. But Washington never said that this admoni- 
tion should last for all time. He never said that conditions 
would not change. He never contended that there would never 
be such progress in civilization as to warrant the association of 
nations. On the other hand, if we consider his life and acts, 
must be convinced that he recognized that changes would 
A notable illustration can be given by referring to the 
Constitution of the United States. That document is conceded 
o be the greatest instrument of national government ever de- 
ised at one time. George Washington was president of the 
convention Which framed it. He had as his associates the recog- 
nized leaders of public thought from the several confederated 
To this instrument he devoted his best time and efforts, 
ind in the work had the cooperation, advice, and assistance of 
the other members of the convention. If any time ever existed 

hen an immutable law could or should be established, con- 
trolling the conduct of the United States, that was the time to 
prescribe it. But no thought was even suggested that it would 
« immutable, and so provision was made for its change by 
imendment. It is not conceivable that Washington thought our 
lomestie affairs more subject to change than our foreign rela- 
ions, and these changes have come. It has been asserted on 
ile tloor of the Senate by the Senator from Idaho that the situa- 
now is precisely the same as it was in the days of Wash- 
ngton, and therefore his advice given more than a century ago 

iid be followed. I shall not dwell upon the economic 
inges, the scientific changes, the financial and other changes 
hich have taken place since that time, as they are known to 
eyen the casual readers of the country. The only similarity 
tween the situation at the present time and that which ex- 
sted at the time when Washington spoke lies in the mere fact 
iit now we are at the conclusion of a war, and we were so then. 
| am sure that the views expressed by the Senator from Idaho 
re not entertained by any considerable number of his country- 
en. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to ask the Senator if he consid- 
crs an agreement between all nations of the world to keep the 
peace, and not to resort to war, an alliance in any sense what- 

ever? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I certainly do 
not; and I should take great pleasure in discussing this sub- 
ject at greater length. The Senator from North Dakota under- 
stands, however, that in a general discussion of this kind we 
must stop somewhere. I should like very much to enter into 
le very inviting field which the inquiry of the Senator pre- 
seiits to us. There is no similarity between an alliance such as 
Washington had in mind and an association under this covenant 
the league of nations. 
also been suggested that we should not enter this 
cue because we would be assuming large burdens and with 
) direct or material benefit. According to my notion, if such 

the case, we would be justified in becoming a member of 
ie league. To my mind the peace of the world means so 

cl for mankind if this league only tended to bring about 
« in Europe and would have no tendency to save the life 
iny American, I would still be willing to make even greater 
crifices for its accomplishment. The unselfish, the ideal, the 
\ruistie motives which have inspired this league are sufli- 

{ inducements for all the sacrifices and effort which we 
ill he called upon to make in carrying out its provisions. But 

here are those who insist upon some direct and material 

efit to the United States, they ought to be satisfied. Already 
unsavory condition in Mexico has cost us much treasure 
| has taken the lives of hundreds of our fellow countrymen. 
{ shall not discuss the details of that situation. They are 
own in a great measure to all of us. It is evident that the 
ition there is daily growing intolerable. The time is near 


we 


cote, 


states. 


ol 








It has 


pene 


¢ 


and when order must be brought out of that national chaos. 

nation prior to the revolution was in close contact with 
Citizens of the United States, 
Britain, France, and other nations had established them- 
cs and had acquired interests there upon the invitation of 
The financial interests are still there, and 
The situation 


| 


rest of the civilized world. 


Government, 
many of the 


0 citizens of these countries. 
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must be dealt with in the near future. It is true that we are 
powerful enough to deal with it alone, but it must be recognized 
that by reason of jealousy or other causes the good oflices of 
the United States are not acceptable to the present régime in 
Mexico. It may also be recognized that this régime 
Sympathizers in some other countries on the Western 
sphere. It would seem, therefore, that if the 
that situation is to devolve upon the United 
nothing but armed intervention will suffice. Such intervention, 
of course, means war. We could lay aside the thought of the 
financial burden as a thing inconsiderable, but we can not 
with coolness contemplate the sacrifice of American lives which 


has its 
Hemi- 
settlement of 


States alone 


would ensue. We do not want war with Mexico, but we do 
want Mexican lawlessness to cease. I submit that no greater 
agency can be conceived for the purpose of bringing about 
peace in Mexico without war than the establishment of this 
league of nations. With it established the Mexican situation 


would probably be brought to the attention of the council. 

If this were done, and the processes authorized by this cove- 
nant employed, can there be a serious doubt that they would 
be effective? Any representation coming from the council as 
the spokesman for the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, Belgium, Greece, Spain, and Brazil would be con- 


vincingly persuasive. The Mexican régime would instant] 
realize that it could no longer remain a menace to its neigh- 
bors and to civilization. Of course, I am not speaking for 


those American citizens, if any there be, who may be looking 
forward to the time when the United States shall enter with 
her Army into Mexico for the purpose of conquest, with result 
ant material benefits to themselves. But I do have in mind 
the untold satisfaction which would come to that vast majority 
of our men and women who want to look upon, deal with, and 
think of Mexico as a friendly neighbor. There are blood ties 
which bind many of our citizens to the citizens of Mexico, and 
we do not want these ties severed by the horrors of war. Doubt- 
less some will suggest that we have the right, and that it is our 
exclusive privilege to deal with Mexico and take the situation 
into our own hands, by reason of the Monroe doctrine. I sub- 
mit, however, that no such contention can be sustained either 
by the language of President Monroe or any precedent estab- 
lished under it. The United States has never assumed the 
right to supervise the conduct of nations on the Western Hemi 


sphere. It has never assumed the responsibility of sponsor fot 
their conduct. The United States has never guaranteed in 
vestments within their boundaries. And foreign nations, with 


respect to their citizens and their investments, have the san 
rights in Mexico as has the United States. The only thing 
which we insist upon is that the territorial integrity and polit- 
ical independence of Mexico shall not be jeopardized by foreign 
action. 

If further selfish interest is desired to accrue from this league 
of nations it can be found in tremendous proportions. Our 
financial relation to the rest of the world has been completel; 
changed by this war. Prior to the war we were indebted 
foreign countries in the sum of about $5,000,000,000. To-day 
the rest of the world is indebted to the United States in 
the sum of $12,000,000,000. Prior to the war our annual 
foreign commerce, both exports and imports, were about $4,000 


1 


000,000. During the last fiscal year the exports alone amounted 
to more than seven and one-half billions of dollars. We 
are expending in the construction of a merchant marine 


more than $2,000,000,000. The future prosperity of this country 
depends upon this foreign commerce. We must have world 
peace; we must have stable conditions in all countries will 
which we deal. We need the products of other countries, and 
those countries need our products. Our personal comfort a 
well as our prosperity depend upon the relationship which 
shall establish with foreign nations. Peace is a prime essential. 
Without it all else fails. 

Mr. President, this treaty is before us for final action. 
responsibility resting upon us has been equaled only by that 
which weighed so heavily when by our votes the United Siates 
of America dedicated her resources and the flower of her man- 
hood to the preservation of democratic civilization. Resources 
measured in billions, the product of toil and sacrifice, found 
their way across the mighty Atlantic. In willions of | 
mothers with deft fingers plied the needle and consecrated their 
handiwork with unwilling tears. Millions of American sons bac: 
farewell to those most dear and offered lives full of hope and 
promise to the service of their country. Seventy-five thousand 
sleep the everlasting sleep beneath the sod of devastated France. 
Other thousands maimed in body or weakened in mind during 
future years will mingle with their fellows living reminders of 
sacrifices made in harkening to their country’scall. One hundred 
times, yea, twice one hundred times 75,000 of other lands lie 


vine 


LOLLLeS 











i untimely graves. Millions of mothers, sisters, 
necent prattling childven have felt the increasing 


the gruesome demands of starvation. 
voices of these hovering spirits calling. Do they 
What words of comfort have we for loved ones left 


nd met 


Inger ial 
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desire to take up time in reading it. It ought to go before the 


Senate, but I am perfectly willing to withdraw the request and 
let it go into the Recorp without reading. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 


Senator from Massachusetts what copy of the treaty this is and 
whence it comes. 

Mr. LODGE. I explained that this morning. It was a copy 
of the treaty brought out here by a correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune. It is a copy that was sent to Austria with the note of 
transmittal saying that they must take the treaty just as it 
stood and sign it within five days. Owing to the absence of Dr. 
Renner, the time was extended to seven days, and it was signed 
on the 10th. I think it is a very interesting document in con 
nection with the treaty with Germany. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. After all, then, it is a newspaper report of 


| the treaty. 


Mr. LODGE. No; it is an original copy brought from Paris 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is what purports to be an original copy 
as published in a newspaper. 

Mr. LODGE. No; it was not published in a newspaper. 
is the original text; one of the official copies. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought the Senator said it was published 
in the Chicago Tribune. 

Mr. LODGE. They may have published it this morning; I do 
not know. What I presented was the official, certified cop) 
with the accompanying letter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do you mean a copy of it or the official coy 
itself? 

Mr. LODGE. No: I mean in the sense in which you say a 
copy of a book. It is one of the official prints, if that word is 
more exact, of the treaty with Austria. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, it may serve to illuminate the 
subject to state that the copy the Senator from Massachusetts 
has presented is exactly of the same character in typography 
and paper and in every external aspect as that copy of th 
treaty with Germany which the Senator from Massachusetts 
seme weeks ago received, probably as a “receiver @f stol 
goods, and by bribery.” 

Mr. LODGE. Which turned out 


Ty . 
tH 


to be exact. 


Mr. MOSES. Which did turn out to be exact, despite t 
assertions of the Senator from Nebraska {Mr. Hrrcereock |. 
Mr. LODGE. It turned out to be one of the copies, if | 


se that word, one of the official prints, of the treaty 


rms 
lay u 


| Germany. There are also two letters in French. The treaty 


in English. I have not the least desire to delay the Senat 
unnecessarily. I was asked by many Senators to have it read, 
and I thought perhaps that was the only way Senators wou 
ever read it, was by hearing the read it. IT am 
fectly willing to let it go into the Recorp without reading. 


Secretary 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is not certain 
upon reflection, that unanimous consent was granted 
reading, although the Senator from Massachusetts did prefe 
the request. By unanimeus consent, if there be no ebjectio 
| the document referred to will be printed im the Recorp witho 
reading. 

Mr. LODGE. I also ask that it be printed as a docume 


The PRESIDEN’ pro tempore. The wereed to. 
Chere being no objection, the treaty was ordered to be pr 
ReEconrp, as follows: 
OF PEACE BETWEEN THE PRINCIPAL 
ASSOCIATED POWERS AND AUSTRIA 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, THE BRITISH lL 
PIRE, FRANCE, ITALY and JAPAN, 

These Powers being described in the present Treaty us 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers; 

BELGIUM, BOLIVIA, BRAZIL, CHINA, CUBA, ECUADOR 


Was 
in the 


TREATY ALLIED AND 


| GREBCE, GUATEMALA, HAITI, THE HEDJAZ, HONDURAS, 


behine Shall they fae future dark with impending clouds of 
0 ‘ \utocracies bave disintegrated; Republics have 
heen ereetert Pheir peopl plead for existence. Are our 
rts turned: to. ston: \\ shall our answers be? May God 
Wisdom to ce le aright is my prayer. 
PEACE WITH AUSTRIA. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
proposed treaty with Austria, on the request of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Loper]. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President, I desire to ask whether the 

ator from Massachusetts requested unanimous consent for 
ihe reading of the treaty with Austria? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands thai 

Senato ! Massachusetts did request unanimous con- 
sent for the reading of the treaty with Austria, and that it was 
ranted 

Mr. FEERPCHCOCK L entered the Chamber while the Senator ; 
rom Massaci s Was on his feer, and I did not hear the re- 
quest, 

Mr. LODGE. |] : e request. I do ret think it requires 

MhdusS eCoONnse) 

Vir. HIP CHCOC I Phe Senuior from Massachusetts assured 

e, and assured the Senate, that to-day he would lay before the 
senate for consideration the proposed treaty with Germany. 

Vir. LODGE. It is new before the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, if he proposes to read an entirely 

erent treaty, which, in my epinion and in the opinion of the 

) vy, will be considered nothing more nor less than the 
juandering of time, 1 suppose the Senator from Massachusetts 
s willing to ta the responsibility for assuming such a posi- 
1 But I could not helieve it possible. I supposed that in 
oO uith the Senator from Massachusetts proposed to bring 
nto the Senate to-day the treaty with Germany, and proceed to 
hat t read; and to think that he is now to take the 
ie time of e Senate, when the whole country is waiting | 
| ‘tion upon the trea with Germany, to read an entirely 
t treaty, which has not even been sent to the Senate by 
President of the United States, was to me incredible. I could 
nsider tl! the Senator from Massachusetts would do a 

of that sort. T ne it is nething more nor less than 
rifling wi ‘ It is nothing more nor less than flying 
| face oO e pub demand for action here, and I am 
tig tha ior from Massachusetts should take such a 
i vhile tl ‘alled treaty with Austria 

being read h , it will not be listened to by a dezen Senators. 
Hi ( that if he its to give it publicity he ean attain 
hat by h ne print 1 the Recorp, and to take up the time 
he Ne ix read a treaty that is not before 
es ( ne before the Senate for some time, 
a ito the Senate when it comes from 
orn ! to ich a useless proeeeding—— 
VILLIAMS Tie ud tained unanimous con- 

‘ “4 

HPreneock, Tam toll that the Senater has already 

! ns S Oy I relied upon the statement of 

- itor in Massachusetts that at 2 o’cloeck he would call 

ent (; 

\ Long 1 « 

I HiITCHCOC tT i entered the Chamber a minute or two 
o'clo itor from Massachusetts was still on 
} feet, : | ting the treaty with Germany, 

I am t | that minute and a half the Senator 


indering hours of the time of 
he Senate in re o1ething that has nothing te do with this 


ty hatever. I peal to the Senator from Massachusetts 
thdraw the reques ul to simply have the treaty printed, 
as fo be printed at publie expense, and not take the time 

‘ te when we are gathered here for business. 
> LODGE. Mr. President, of course 1 ean not undertake to 
‘ ! | the suppositions of the Senator from Ne- 
by t] Austrian treaty, and a number of 
Sen d that it be read, and said that it ought 
10 he fam perfectly willing to have it printed 
he FR reading. It was my intention when I 
eame in the Chi er ju now to ask, if there was no ob- 
jection, that it be printed without reading; but after the Sena- 
ror made his geni: ‘emarks I have been very much imclined to 
insist on its | ad. I do not care to have it read; I do not 


| tioned above, the 


LIBERIA, NICARAGUA, PANAMA, PERU, POLAND, VOR 


TUGAL, ROUMANIA, THE SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE STATE 


SLAM, CZECHO-SLOVAKIA and URUGUAY, 
These Powers constituting, with the Principal 
Allied and Associated Vowers, 
of the one part; 


Powers i 


And AUSTRIA, 
of the other part; 


Whereas on the request of the former Imperial and Roy: 


Austro-Hungarian Government an Armistice was granted 
Austria-Hungary on November 3, 1918, by the Principal A\li 


and Associated Powers in order that a Treaty of Peace mish! 
eoncluded, and 

Whereas the Allied and Associated Powers are equally ¢ 
ous that the war in which certain among them were successively 
involved, directly or indirectly, against Austria-Hungary, 2! 
which originated in the declaration of war against Serbia ou 
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Tnlvy 28, 1914, the f Impe Austro-Hun- 


lities conducted by Germany 


by rmer rial and Royal 


rinn Government, al d in the hosti 


: alliance with Austria-Hungary, should be replaced by a firm, | 
st and durable Pea ind i 
Whereas the forme pole Hungarian Monarchy has now 
ed to exist, and has been replaced in Austria by a repub 
an government, and 
Whereas the Principal Allied and Associated Powers eae 
ly recognized that the Czecho-Slovak State, in which are | 
yrporated certain portions of the said Monarchy, a fre | 
ndent and allied State, and 
Whereas the said Powers have also recognized the union of | 
iin portions of the said Monarchy with the territory of the | 
dom of Serbia as a free. independent and allied State, under | 
name of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, and 
\Vhereas it is necessary, while restoring peace, to regulate the 
ation which has arisen from the dissolution of the said | 
Monarchy and the formation of the said States, and to establish 


overnment of these countries on a firm foundation <¢ 


equity ; 
or this 


justice | 


the HIGH 


purpose H CONT ARTI ep 

d as follows: 
rHE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
The Honourable Frank Lyon Poux, Under Secretary of 


State ; 
The Honourable 
Extraordinary 


Henry Wuite, formerly 
and Plenipotentiary of the 


Ambassador 
United States 


at Rome and Paris; 
eneral Tasker H. Briss, Military Representative of the 
United States on the Supreme War Council: 

MAJESTY THE KING OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND AND OF THE BRITISH 


MINIONS BEYOND THE SEAS, EMPEROR OF INDIA, | 
Che Right Honourable David Lioyp Grorcr, M. P., First | 
Lord of His Treasury and Prime Minister ; 
The Right Honourable Arthur James Barrorr, O. M.. 
M. P., His Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs: 


The Right Honourable Andrew Bo Law, M. P., Bis 


Lord Privy Seal: 


NAR 


The Right Honourable Viscount Mruner. G. CC. B.. G. ¢ 
M. G., His Secretary of State for the Colonies: 


The Rig 
ister 


ht Honourable George Nicoll BArRNges, M. P., Min 


without portfolio; 


DOMINION of CANADA, by: 


» COMMONWEALTH of AUSTRALIA, | 


os 


f the UNION of SOUTH 


DOMINION NEW ZEA 


of LAND, by 


for INDIA, by: 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, by: 
\ir. Georges CLEMENCEAU, President of the Council, Min 
ister of War; 
Mr. Stephen PicHon, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
Mr. Louis-Lucien Krotz, Minister of Finance; 
Mr. André Tarprev, Commissary General for Franco- 
\meriean Military Affairs; 
Mr. Jules CAmMBon, Ambassador of France, 
i MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY, by 
Mr. S. Crespr, Deputy ; 
] MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN, by 
Viscount Cuirnpa, Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni 


potentiary of H. 
Mr. K. Matsut, 
tentiary of H. 
Mr. H Isurn, 
tiary of H. M 


M. the Emperor of Japan at London; 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- | 
M. the Emperor of Japan at Paris; 


. the Emperor of Japan at Rome; 





HIS 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipeten- | 


ECORD—SEN ATE 


MAJESTY 
Mr. Pau 


THE 


HYMANS 


KING i ; J : 
M * Fore Affairs, 1 


OF States 
Mr. J Vi den Hevy ] ry Ext “d yoa 
P| potent ai St 
Mr. I le Va RVELDE, Min Vi 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF BOLIVIA 
Mr. Ismael Montes, Envoy Extra: M 
Plenipotentiary of Bolivia at P: s 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF BRAZI 
Mr. Pandia Caro I} rl I 
1 cs 
THE PRESIDENT OF THR ¢ INES REPUBI 
M I Ps g-i Sia vilhistel mr be 0 \ 
Mii. ¢ t ¢ Tho s \W ( \Li ( 
iit ( ! C‘onpme ° 
THE PRESIDE? OF THE CUBAN REPUBLI 
Mr. itonio Sanch de BuesTAM Ly I 
ul of Law in the Universit Havana, President 
the Cuban Society of International Law; 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF ECUADO 
NI DorRN ¥ DE ALsta, Envoy Extraoi 1 3 
I otel V Icuador at Pat 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE HELLENI] 
Mr. Elefthe ss ¥ : ( Presice 
Ministers 
Mr. Nicolas Vonrris, Mit r for ' C \ ff: 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLI OF GUATEMAI 
Mr. Jo quim Mi DEEZ, Perry SELELISTCH i ( 
L’1 Works and Publ Instruction: Kmnvoy Extrao 
dinary and Minister Pilenipetentiary ef Guatemala 
Washington, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister P 
potentiary on special mission at Paris: 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF HAITI, by: 
M rertullien GUILBAUD, Envoy Extraordit ind M 
s Plenipotentiary of Haiti Paris 


HIS MAJESTY 
Mir. Rustem 
Vi. Abdul 


THE KING 
HAIDAR; 
Hadi AOUNI: 


OF THE HE DIAZ, 


DT 
PRES 


THE 


IDENT ¢ THE REPUBLIC OF HONDURAS 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA, by 
The Honourable Charles Dunh: Burgess Kix Se 


tary of State: 


PRESIDENT 


THE OF THE REPUBLIC OF NICARAGUA, by 
Mr. Salvador CHAMORRO, President of the Chambet 
Deputies ; 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA, | 
Mr. Antonio Bureos, Envoy Extraordinary nd Minist 
Pler petentiary of Panama at Madrid 
rHE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF PERI 
Mr. Carlos G. CANDAMO, Envoy Extraordina M 
ister Plenipotentiary of Peru at Paris; 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE POLISH REPUBLIC 
Mr. Ignace PADEREWSKI, President ¢ { \ 
isters, Minister for Foreign Af 
Mr. Reman Dsaowskr, President of Polish Natio 


Co mittee : 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLI' 

I> Affonso Costa, formerly President of the Co 
\Linisters : 

M Aug o Soares, formerly Minister for Foreig \ 
fairs; 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ROUMANTA, by 

Mr. Ion L. C. Brattano, President of the Cou \I 
isters, Minister for Foreign Affairs: 

General Constantin Coanpba, Corps Commands A. Does 
to the King, formerly President of t ( ! \ 
isters ; 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE SERBS, THI IAT 
AND THE SLOVENES, by 

Mr. Nicolas P. PAcuitcn, forme! a Pre it 0 we Cs 
cil of Ministers; 

Mr. Ante Trumrpre, Minister for Foreign Affairs: 

Mr. Milenko VesnrrcH, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 


r Plenipotentiary of H. M. the King of the 


Croats and the Slovenes at Paris; 


0 Serbs, 


the 
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HIS MA STY THE KING OF SIAM, by: bly, Representatives of Belgiu:n, Brazil, Spain and Greece shal] 
1 (HAROON, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister | be members of the Council. 
‘lenipotentiary of H. M. the King of Siam at Paris: With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, the Coun. 
ce Traidos PRABANDHU, Under Secretary of State for | cil may name additional Members of the League whose Repre. 
y en Affairs; sentatives shall always be members of the Council; the Council 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE CZECHO-SLOVAK REPUBLIC, | with like approval may increase the number of Members of thi 
League to 'e selected Dy the Assembly for representation on the 
Mir. Ikwrel KReAMAR, President of the Council of Ministers; | Couacil. 
Mr. E iard Benes, Minister for Foreign Affairs: The Council shall meet from time to time as occasion iniay 
PH PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY, by: | Teauire, and at least once a year, at the Seat of the Leagi 
M 1 Antonio Burro, Minister for Foreign Affairs, | 0” &t Such other place as may be decided upon. 
erly M of Industry : The Council may deal at its meetings with any maiter wit! 
USTRIA F the sphere of action of the League or aifecting the peace of th: 
rg ede : y : world. 
Sy \i ( ial = ( een tlor of the Austrian Republic. Any Member of the League not represented on the Cou 
WHO aaaeebeaea a eee unis goon a0 shall be invited to send a Representative to sit as a mem 
eae F _ - at any meeting of the Council during the consideration 
z inte force of the present Treaty the state of ; matters specially affecting the interests of that Member of 1 
\ League, 
c é he name of the “ REPUBLIC 01 At meetings of the Councfl, each Member of the League i 
sented on the Council shall have one yote, and may have 
—e . nd subject to the provisions of this re than one Representative. 
: Pre elations will exist between the Allied and Asso irticl 
cy ‘ i ‘ hye | ubl ‘oO Austria. Except where otherwise ‘xpressly provided in ihis Cove 
PART I, | or by the terms of the present Treaty, decisions at any me 
l NATI | of the Assembly or of the Council shall require the agree 
I] ( PAy 3 of all the Members of the League represented at the meeti « 
! promote internation 1 co operatiou and to achieve All matters of procedure at meetings of the Assembly 
au 1 and security the Council, including the appointment of Committees to in) 
ry the cepta obligations not to resort to war, gate particular matters, shall be regulated by the Ass 
serint of op st and honourable relations | ot by the Council and may be decided by a majority of th . 
een n bers of the League represented at the meeting. 
shim of t] understandings of inter- The first meeting of the Assembly and the first meeti 
s the I le of conduct amone Govern- | the Council shall be summoned by the President of the I 
i n States of America. 
} e hh e nee ot us nal scrupulous respect for iriicle 6. 
“ obligs the dealings of organised peoples The permanent Secretariat shall be established at tle 
e anothe | of the League. The Secretariat shall comprise a Secr 
2 o this Cove t « e League of Nations General and such secretaries and staff as may be requir 
The first Secretary General shall be the person named 
Ty ‘ oo the Leaeue of Mathons ehall he those Annex ; thereafter the Secretary General shall be app 
FR PUSH Tati Se Se lal oe age gy | by 6 the Council with the approval of the majority of th 
‘ e Sil it es wl n are named in the Annex to this Cove. | sembly. 
z z % ie ~ Se nee cannaa ad ae ao | The secretaries and staff of the Secretariat shall be appa 
cession Shall be effected by a Declaration deposited with the | by the are Genera! Whe tae approval “ the — 
setlieil shia monies of thew éitatne inte dene at a Phe Secretary Generat shall act in that capacity at all 
Clemenee erent challbe seat tp at eee en 1 Oo the Assembly and of the Council. 
ae The expenses of the Secretariat shall be borne by the M: 
—_— e Leag bers of the League in accordance with the apportionment 
An Cll ) State, Dominion or Colony hot | expensi s of the International Bureau of the Universal TP 
ed in the Annex may become a Member of the League if its | [pjon. 
admission is agreed to by two-thirds of the Assembly, provided | Article 7. 
t] cs tN effective guarantees of its sincere intention The Seat of the League is established at Geneva. 
sery nternational obligations, and shall accept such | The Council may at any time decide that the Seat 
regulations as n be pre cribed by the League in regard to | League shall be established elsewhere. 
i and air forees and armaments. All positions under or in connection with the Leagu 
\ny Mem of the League may, after two years’ notice ef | cluding the Secretariat, shall be open equally t r 
{ »¢ vithdr; ‘rom the Leacue, provided that women. 
al ‘ on . gations and all its obligations under | Representatives of the Members of the League and offi 
this © ha been fulfilled at the time of its with- | of the League when engaged on the business of the Te: 
shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities. 
irt . The buildings and other property occupied by the Leax 
League under this Covenant shall be effected | its officials or by Representatives attending its meeting: 
Y ( t of Assembly and of a Council, | be inviolable. 
. ivi: irticle & 
eked. The Members of the League recognise that the mainte! 
; of peace requires the reduction of national armaments t 
, of Representatives of the Members | jowest point consistent with national safety and the enfo 
' La ment by common action of international obligations. 
: ae stated intervals and from time The Council, taking account of the geographical situa 
s occasion may require at the Seat of the League or | and circumstances of each State, shall formulate plans f 
ul h other ph may be decided upon, reduction for the consideration and action of the several © 
\s iN deal at its meetings with any matter | ernments. 
He : : of the League or affecting the peace Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and rey 
‘ ld ; at least every ten years, \ 
Assembly ei Member of the League shall After these plans shall have been adopted by the severa’ 
Jiave ad y have not more than three Representa- | Governments, the limits of armaments therein fixed shal! 4 
tive y be exceeded without the concurrence of the Council. , 
%# The Members of the League agree that the manufacture 
The ¢ D of Representatives of the Principal | private enterprise of munitions and implements of war is 0} 
Allied 1 Asso ed Powers, together with Representatives of | to grave objections. The Council shall advise how the 
four other Memb if the League. These four Members of the effects attendant upon such manufacture can be prevel 
League shall be se ed by the Assembly from time to time in | due regard being had to the necessities of those Members ©. 
its diseret . Until the appointment of the Representatives | the League which are not able to manufacture the munitio™ 
of the fou. Ae cf the League first selected by the Assem- ' and implements of war necessary for their safety. 
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invitation being given the Council shall immediately 
circumstances of the dispute and 
best and most effectual 


miqguiry nto the 
may 


dl such uection as seem 

rcumsTANnCEeS, 

State so invites all accept the obligations 
for the purposes of such dispute, 

ainst a Member of the League, the 


all be applicable as against the State 


refuse to 
of membership in 
i] shall resort ’ 
provi Article 
taking such action 
If both parties 
cept tla 


Doses f sue dispute, the 


sions of 


to the dispute when so invited refuse to ac- 

membership in the League for the pur- 

| Council may take such measures 
such recommendations as will prevent hostilities 

result in the settlement of the dispute. 

irticle 18. 


obligations of 


here 


regis- 


entered into 
forthwith 
shall as soon a8 possible be 


international engagement 


ivy or international engagement 
vy Member of the League shall be 
‘iat and 
treaty or 

egistered. 

Articl 19, 

ne to time advise the reconsidera- 

treaties which have become 
of international conditions 

peace of the world. 


that this Coy 
understand 


awvzree 
obligations or 
with the terms thereof, 
that they will not hereafter enter 
i nt with the terms thereof. 

League shall, before becoming a 
undertaken obligations in- 
Covenant, it shall be 
procure 


severally 
ig all 


Inconsistent 


eyhyy re) 
tWLrOLa 


onsiste 


any 
this 
its 


immediate 


lil steps to 


ull be deemed to affect the 
ents, such as treaties of arbitra- 
like the Monroe doctrine, 

peace, 

nda 


Consequence of 


} 


ories which as 


be under the sovereignty of the 


them and which are inhabited 
themselves under the strenu- 
vorid, there should be applied 
‘ing and development of such 
ivilisation and that securities 
should be embodied in this 
“ACLICa 

ich peoples should be entrusted to ad- 
their their experi- 
il position can best undertake this re- 
are walling to accept it, and that 
them as Mandatories on behalf 


reason of resources, 


ised by 


the 
geographical situ- 


and other similar 


according to 


hbelon em 
» their existence 
ognised subject 
assistance by a 
stand alone. 
i principal considera- 


ing to the Turkish 

whi 
be provisionally r¢ 
inistrative advice and 
they are able to 
es must be 


ihaatory. 


se of C'¢ such 


itral Africa, 


responsible 


are at 
for the 
which will 
and religion, subject only to 
and morals, the 
traffic and the liquor 
establishment of fortifiea- 
Vi and of military training of 
an police purpe the defence of 
equal opportunities for the trade 
Members of the League, 
South-West Africa and cer- 
south Islands, which, owing to the sparse- 
their population, or their small size, or their remote- 
th civilisation, or their geographical con- 
the ry of the Mandatory, and other circum- 
OS, Ci be laws of the Man 


must be 


: 1 . 1347 , ry . 
uhder Conditions Zuar- 


the 
arms 
ses and 
secure 

such as 

from 


fy to 


nistered under the 


| own countries and 
|} and industrial relations extend, and fer that purpose will esta 


the | 


for | 


| by general conventions but which are not placed under tl 
|} of the League 


| effect to this principle is | 


this | 


acd- 


prohibition of | 


SEPTEMBER 


PO. 


datory as integral portions of its territory, subject to the safe 
guards above mentioned in the interests of the indigenous popu 
lation. 

In every case of mandate, the Mandatory shall render to the 
Council an annual report in reference to the territory com 
mitted to its charge. 

The degree of authority, control, or administration to be ex- 
ercised by the Mandatory shall, if not previously agreed upon 
by the Members of the League, be explicitly defined in eac! 
case by the Council. 

A permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive and 
examine the annual reports of the Mandatories and to advis 
the Council on all matters relating to the observance of the 
mandates, 

Article 23. 
With the provisions of 
hereafter to be agreed 


Subject to 
national 


inte 
Upo 


and in accordance 
conventions existing or 


| the Members of the League: 


(a) will endeavour to secure and maintain fair and humay 
conditions of labour for men, women, and children, both in thei 
in all countries to which their commer 


lish and maintain the necessary international organisations ; 
(0b) undertake to secure just treatment of the native inha 
tants of territories under their control; 
(¢c) will entrust the League with the general supervision o 


| the execution of agreements with regard to the traffic in wor 


and children, and the traffic in opium and other danger 


drugs; 
(d@) will entrust the League with the general supervisio! 
the trade in arms and ammunition with the countries in w! 


| the control of this traffic is necessary in the common interest ; 


(c) will make provision to secure and maintain freedom 
communications and of transit and equitable treatment for 
commerce of all Members of the League. In this connecti 


| the special necessities of the regions devastated during the 


of 1914—1918 shall be borne in mind; 
(f) will endeavour to take steps in matters of internati: 


| concern for the prevention and control of disease, 


irticle 24. 

There shall be placed under the direction of the Leagu 
international bureaux already established by general ti 

if the parties to such treaties consent. All such internati 

bureaux and all commissions for the regulation of matters 
international interest hereafter constituted shall be | 

under the direction of the League. 

Tn all matters of international which 


interest are regcuii 


| 


1e CO 
international bureaux or commissions, the Secret: 
shall, subject to the consent of the Counci! 
if desired by the parties, collect and distribute all relevant 
formation and shall render any other assistance which tm: 
necessary or desirable. 

The Council may include as part of the expenses 
Secretariat the expenses of any bureau or commission wl 
placed under the direction of the League 

Article 

The Members of the League agree to encourage and pro} 
the establishment and co-operation of duly authorised yolu 
national Red Cross organisations having as purposes thi 
provement of health, the prevention of disease and the mit! 
tion of suffering throughout the world. 


irticle 26, 


trol of 


Amendments to this Covenant will take effect when rat 
by the Members of the League w'.se Representatives comp 
the Council and by a majority c che Members of the Lea 


| whose Representatives compose the Assembly. 


the Le: 


ease it 


Member of 
in that 


No 
which 


Cease 


such amendment shall bind any 
signifies its dissent therefrom, but 
to be a Member of the League. 


ANNEX, 


LEAGUK OF NATIONS 
PEACE, 


I. ORIGINAL MEMBERS Or THI 


TREATY OF 
China, 
Cuba. 
Keuador. 
rrance, 
Greece. 
Guatemala, 
Haiti. 

Hed jnz. 
Honduras, 
Italy, 


United States of America. 
Belgium, 
Bolivia. 
Brazil. 
British Empire, 
Canada. 
Australia. 
South Africa. 
New Zealand. 
India. 
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Japan. Portugal. thence south-eastwards to point 842 (1 kilometre west of Kk 
| , ; 

Liberia. Roumania. parstein ) 

Nicaragua, Serb-Croat-Slovene St; 

Panama. Siam. 


e. the north-eastern boundary of the district of Vilker 





thence eastwards to point 1522 (Hiilner Kogel), 

Peru. Czecho-Slovakia, a line to be fixed on the ground passing north of Lavamiir 
Poland. Uruguay. 1. With the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. subject to the p 

S ES INVITED 10 ACCEDE TO THE COVENANT. sions of Section II of Part IIL (Political Clauses or Eur 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, PERSIA. irom point 1522 (Hiihner Kogel) eastwards to poi 917 
CHILI, SALVADOR. Lorenzen ), 
COoLOMBLA. SPAIN, a line to be fixed on the ground passing through pe 
DENMARK. SWEDEN. thence eastwards to the point where it meets the ad 
NETHERLANDS, SWITZERLAND. tive boundary between the districts of Marbure at Leil 


NORWAY. VENEZUELA, 


PARAGUAY, 


vatershed between the basins of the Dr 























1d the Saggau to the north: 
If. Pirsy SeckeTsary GENERAL OF THE LEAGUE OF Na s thence orth-eastwards to the point where th ( 
Che Honourable Sir James Eric DrumMonp, K. C. M. G.. C. B | boundary meets the Mur, 
t] Ove ne j ‘ ni . 1vé hboundar 
PART II the a Inentioned administrati oundary . 
hence to the point where it meets the old frontiers of 18 
ro IERS O AUs ! . i a 
bel f \ustria and Hungary 5 kilometres sout 
tr ticl 
1 ’ * . 
TY \ ri: hall } fixed as follo ( \] ca 1 1 
! ° the ring course . . a lownestreat 
1 | rland aj Lichtenste i re _ = of th M x = ae — 
thence orthwards >a poink to be fixec east of 1 
he ntiier a 12 " ; 
avout it) kilometre ~ ortl Oo} tadkersbur 
With Italy: oe . h rt 1 of Radke burs 
; :; i the old frontier of 1867 between Austria and Hi 
From the point 2645 (Gruben J.) eastwards to poi 2915 +] ' . : 
1 : Roctie Hence orth-eastwards to a point to be fixed « 
Klonniel Spitz), shed hetwe he hasin aa 1? } ) 
. ; : i ! etween th MASINS of he Raab nd the M 
ne to be fixed on the eround ssilng through point 1488 o 1s > PE 
; a aes . llometres east of Toka. 
Reschen-Nauders road: . : . : 
¢ iil ( pen ( I 1 » CTOUE Ss et 
nee eastwards te ie, Seecinks ; f Dreil Snitz | ‘ a line ) < ixed on ih¢ rT 5 : 
fe B 1 Gedoudy 
> rhis pomne ‘ the pom} common t< the three f 
e watershed between the basins of the lh >the no and | 4 ! Saxh . 
. i] ! Austria, Hungary and the Serb-Croat siovene St 
1\aize to the south: ' . 
. a ‘ tea a » With Hungary: 
south-south-eastwards to point 2545 (Marehki kel ah : : . ; 
1 . . ee ve : from the point above defined north-eastwards to 
itershed between the basins of the Dravye to the east and : aie : : 
\ t] { about © kilometres north-north-east of sZentgotthard, 
e to the west: } . : 
a ; a ill to be fixed on the grou ad massing through p 
1 > : I pi ° ul 
outh-eastwards to point 2483 (Helm S) ) : > e : 
as he a ae ts ; | (Janke B.), then west of the Ra entgotthard 
He to iM ixed On the 2round crossing he J ave ‘ nd ea . he villages of Naevfaly . ley] in 
ch and Arnbach: a aaaiial 
. tan ‘ KOTECS7 
enst-south-eastward ) 2050 (Oster) | ) : 
thenes seneral nort] isterly direction to 1 
f il Dray f seit about 7 kilometres north-north-east of Pinka-Mindszent 
ee es wk St ee ‘ ne fixed « the ground passing through 
. Le Ware a ‘ l ave aha the . a 
: ( Hoe Lixf el) ) l e y S$ of Zs rrh¢ \ 
h kké | is | between SH Ti, 
{ ) ~ 
‘ Minds 
( ( \ point SSS ¢(T) ING) v ( 
' 
{ } AL US Cs 
I he ¢ | S of ’ ae LIN¢ ( ee mu Ly SS ng li oh } 
{ cr IPT) (4 ar >, the . agynal L Rohe I 
] I) d Butschiy | 
On the South, and then wit! Klagei rea, sub : s eteeeian en st , 
d . ‘ 5 ‘ { S 
\ s of Section IT of Part IIT (Po 1 Clauses for ch-Cast « kitsch, 
) be fixed on he fround, pa ) ll-@ ( 
] ‘ 
- - QO lynod Locst } nd north S Kx ‘ nd t 
1 oe | east } it IS17 (Male ore ‘ ata a HO = 
IK ’ to Sa onta 
‘ f the KRaravank« 
point IS17 (Malestiger) hicl \ horcl-ecaste 7 ‘ on cma lorthwards to a point to b erected Of 
} 1 7 ' ore . sjedler See he an | _ na } 
ts the Drave at a pom tuated about 1 kilometre sout VEUSTEGLCL SNe etween Holling ; 1H o 
T the railway bridge on the castern branch of the 1] nd = ) be Hxed | the ground, passing ¢ N 
. . c ° ey eur , nke lor? } Wes *kovesd Te femet-Pereszt 
that river about 6 kilometres east of Villach, Zinke! = est of Kévesd and Nem = ~ 
. ’ } Tiepes 3S vards | iT 5 if Are ! ho | ‘ 
ne to be fixed on the ground euttinge the raih ¥y between “ee castwal 0 point 11 5 ore S 
ind Faak and passing through point 666 (Polana) a tof St. Jol 
1 , | ‘ ! , : y ‘ 1 ~ 
Ik a south-easterly direction to ; point about v » be xed on the gro I ( st . I 
; , i? +1} ; ; { ” } 
bove St. Martin, }tSS Y or ( ie island ‘ 117 ( 
rse of the Drave; Huns h railw r ¢ as Ir 
; os ; ot ev « } e Einse } } 
i HNOrtheriyv direction hi pp) Sil, al | ) 
io the east-north-enst f Villneh, so ‘ i I sel 
Inning aAyproximately fro) south to north to be fixed thre ] verre point to | Se le ed abc l 
- a: ( \ ( l if Kitts ), this poit be 
lO kilomety ‘ } st of Kl enfurt on tl] dmi C'z0 S \ te 
} ly the dis , a Veit Ix org } ie 2 na, or I 
rial \ le ¢ IX rg ra ‘ 1] 
' ed on the : sh points 1069 | of Wiist-S« erein Kr. Jahrnd 
t 1S (CGraallinbe o ads - ‘ cle | o Nikelsdo i? Jahrndort and KNittsee 
eastware io t point too lye osen on the ere st of G. With the Crzecho-Slorak State 
OTD Stein) eh Kog 1) trom the point above ra ‘fined north-we ‘ to the 
tmini ti woundary he en the disi fs ontier of 1867 between Austria d Hi 
nf etres north-east of Berg, 
1 oO 1 ' i] } be fixed on the ground tin he Ki ian te 
i el eile ) polht Ooh the G ( tO be xed on the ground, « ttl * thie \NILUS¢ I 
{ © boundary of the dis ‘ of Volkermart t 2 kilometres north of Kittsee: 
northwards to a point to be selected on the 1 
be fixed on the ground passing through point 1076: | channel of navigation of the Danube abo ts kilome 
horth-eastwards to point IS9O9 (Speikkogl), | tream from the Pressbure bridge. 
Ninistrative boundary. be een the districts of St. Veit a line to be fixed on the ground following mu ; 
Hake > the old fi tier of 1867 hetwee \ustri; i] \ 
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G é \ 
» be fixed on the ind passing between Zuggers anc 
S then tl sh the most south-easterly point of the 
I while leaving to Austria th 
Gm the Czecho-Slovak State the station and 
’ if Giniind (Wolfshof) and the junction of the 
i-2B Cis % | Gmtind-Wittingau ri: LWiys, then passing 
gh im 24 (Gru l , ott (north of Hohenberg) 
GN1 (1 er} ) 
! j istra e 
ary i twure e 4 ' eb 1 
een | str 1d Bohe to its peint of junction 
] { ré 
} f pif 
front r ¢ \ , 
j ' m4 a} j +t. ef ] 
( t 4 I ‘ oO! bet l ‘ 
I ( S mm) is ed by i 
j . } j het fave the | l 
Powe i or any, interests 
mtiers on the ground. 
not oO fixing 1 » portio 
| O 01 und”, bu 
ect \ of tl Si 
{ I Uist i tha t is desirable to 
y ‘ | by adi trative boundarik 
) of international 
tas ( th { ) 
f i nt o pos 
) \ { li¢ rl! as 
~ i) cif 
ul 1 lo 
l 
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0 h ? i} 
rine ! with »B lary Comn 
t Treat ys vy whether 
e ont s of the com ol 
el whi all be definitely 
t] hannel at the time when 











various States interested undertake to furnish to the 


Commissions all documents necessary for their tasks, especially 
auth ic copies of agreements fixing existing or old frontiers, 





all large scale maps in existence, geodetic data, surveys com- 











pleted but unpublished, and in ation concerning the chan 
of frontier watercourses. 
Tl also ul take to instruct t] local authorities to com- 
nul te to he ¢ mmissions all document ( beutt plat 
i il 1 land book and t I on ni i all detail 
ake : xistin: condition and othe 
I in { ° 
{ri 
The \ Sta ested 1 riake to gi every | 
to the Boundary Commissions, whether directly or thr 
| authorities, in everything that concer transport, ac- 
lation, labour, material (signposts, lary pill 
‘Olnplishment of their 1 
tylicls ) 
The \ rested undertake to safeguard 
nals, posts or mitier marks « 
) ( 10?) 
The pillars will be placed so as to be intervisible: they v : 
| ! bered, and their p sition and their number will be 
on a cartographic document 
indi 
The protocols defining the boundary and the maps and d : 


ments attached thereto will be made out in triplicate, of whi 


ies will be forwarded to the Governments of the lim 





trophe States and the third to the Government of the Fre 
Republic, which will deliver authentic copie to the Loy 
Wl ‘ f Tre \ 
PART Ill 
POLITICAL CLA EI 
I 
! a) i¢ 
\ust l in Ss, § is ‘ concerned, in fi 
It rigi tie over 1 territol e form - 
tro-Huneal Vonare situated beyond the frontier la do 
\ ( (2) and lying between at irontier, hi 
tro-Hung rontier, the Adriatic Sea, and the 
it of ] ubsequently determined. 
Austria 


renounces so i12r aS she is concerhe 


hts and title over other territory o 








un Monarchy which n 
Italy by any treaties 





luded for the purpose of completing the ] 
\ Commission composed of five memb 























[inly, three by the other Principal Allied an ) 
ind one by Austria, shall be constituted 
1 the coming into force of the present 
t the frontier line between Italy and Austria. ‘1 
( s of the Commission \ Ibe taken by a majority apd 
( on the parties col 
Article 
Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 269 of P 
{ i¢ 1 eC Ul 1s a Vi thej wual re len 
O Hungarian Monarch 
erred to Italy who, during the war, have been outside the 
0} rmer Austro-Hungarian Monarchy « 
t nh impri oned, interned or e acuated, shall enjoy i 
the provisions of At 3; 252 and 2538 of |! 
(1 oO ynie Cla Ss). 
irtic 8 
\ il Convention ermil l rl rt rep 
\ ll Vy oO ) iit \ . es re 
l he ar by ter ‘y of tlie for! \ Llu 
ivchy transferred to Italy or by public associatio1 
erritory on account of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
legislation, such allowances to the families of p 
\obilised, requisitions, billeting of troops, and re to | 
» 1 ve | L ¢ t l 
cnount ! ums Aust hall be 
nt which the territory would have c ul , 
y to me S l uLitIn ym th . 
tributio1 ecaleulated according to t] 
reyen) former Austro-Hungarian 4 
from the t y in I9is. 










































































CONGRESSION AL 





The Italian Government will collect for its own account the 
taxes, dues and charges of every kind leviable in the territories 
jransferred to Italy and not collected on November 38, 1918. 

trticl AUR 


No sum shall be 


nossession of the | 


due by Italy on the ground of her entry into 
‘alazzo Venezia at Rome. 
trticle 41. 

Subjeet to the provisions of Article 204 of Part IX (Financial 
Clauses) relative to the acquisition of, and payment for, State 
roperty and possessions, the Italian Government is substituted 
n all the rights which the Austrian State possessed over all 
he railways in the territories transferred to Italy which were 
dininistered by the Railway Administration of the said State 
nd which are actually working or under construction. 

The same shall apply to the rights of the former Austro-Hun- 

ian Monarchy with regard to railway and tramway conces- 
ns Within the above-mentioned territories. 

Che frontier railway stations shall be determined by a subse 
ent azreement. 


Article 42. 
\ustria shall restore to Italy within a period of three months 
the wagons belonging to the Italian railways which before | 
outbreak of war had passed into Austria ‘and have not re 
ned to Italy. 


\ustria renounces as fron November 3, 1918, on behalf of her- 
and her nationals in regard to territories transferred to | 
ly all rights to which she may be entitled with regard to the } 
lucts of the aforesaid territories under any agreements, 
lations or laws establishing trusts, cartels or other similar | 
organizations. 
invticle 4 
a period of ten years from the coming into foree of the 
Treaty central electric power stations situated in Aus- 
territory and formerly furnishing electric power to the 
ries transferred to Italy or to any other establishment the | 
vitation of which passes to Italy shall be required to con- | 
furnishing this supply up to an amount corresponding to 
undertakings and contracts in force on November 38, 1918. 
\ustria further admits the right of Italy to the free use of 
aters of Lake Raibl and its derivative water-course and to 
ert the said waters to the basin of the Korinitza. 
Article 45. 
1) Judgments rendered since August 4, 1914, by the courts in 
territory transferred to Italy in civil and commercial cases 
veen the inhabitants of such territory and other nationals of 
former Austrian Empire, or between such inhabitants and 
subjects of the allies of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
not be carried into effect until after endorsement by the 
esponding new court in such territory. 
(2) All decisions rendered for political crimes or offences since 
st 4, 1914, by the judicial authorities of the former Austro- 
llungarian Monarchy against Italian nationals, including per- 
who obtain Italian nationality under the present Treaty, 
all be annulled. 
») In all matters relating to proceedings initiated before the 
ng into force of the present Treaty before the competent 
ities of the territory transferred to Italy, the Italian and 
ian judicial authorities respectively shall until the coming 
o toree of a special convention on this subject be authorized to 
espond with each other direct. Requests thus presented shall 
en effect to so far as the laws of a public character allow 
e country to the authorities of which the request is ad- 


}) All appeals to the higher Austrian judicial and adminis- 
ve authorities beyond the limits of the territory transferred 
against decisions of the administrative or judicial au- 
es of this territory shall be suspended. The records shall 
ibmitted to the authorities against whose decision the ap- 
vas entered. They must be transmitted to the competent 

Italian authorities without delay. 

) All other questions as to jurisdiction, procedure or the 
tration of justice will be determined by a special conven- 
veen Italy and Austria. 

Section II, 
SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE STATE. 
Article 46. 


ria, in conformity with the action already taken by the 
and Associated Powers, recognizes the complete inde- 
ence of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 

Article 47. 
stria renounces so far as she is concerned in favour of the 
-Croat-Slovene State all rights and title over the territories 
former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy situated outside the 
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frontiers of laid dow1 
tiers of Austria) and recognised by the present 
luded for the pury , 


ning part of the 


consisting 
by the Principal Allied and Associates 
Croat-Slovene State, and one by Ausirinz, 
within fifteen days from the coming i { 
Treaty to trace on the spot the frontier line 
(Frontiers of 
the Commission i 
binding on the parties concern: 


Coninission 


which they wish the territory 





<ilometres 


southwards 


approxima 


north-westerl, 


south-east 


kilometre 





south-westerly 


(Polana) ting the railway 
east-south-easterl] 
(Gushowa), 

the watershed 
|} and the Save to the south; 

north-east to point 
line to be fixed on the ground 
ner the western boundary of 
1558, 2124 and 
» north-east to point 


| through poin 


Lavamiind ; 
Kasparst in, 
Lavamiind ; 


north-eastern 


Volkermarkt ; 


of Vélkermarkt ; 

in a south-westerly 
administratiy dary to t 
fixed on the groune 
direction 
10 kilomet 


a line to be 
near point 725 
administrative 


and Klagenfurt; 


this description, 


the organi: 


to the north of 


following a description : 


northerly 





the course of the Drave downstream ; 
thence in a north-easterly di 
extremity of the Worther See, souti 
a line to be fixed on the ground; 
thence in an easterly 
from the lake, 
the median line of that lake; 
sastwards to its confluence with 
the course of the Glanfurt downstreal 
thence eastward 


rection and 


direction 





where the 
the river 


direction, to the point 


Klagenfurt area 


easterly 
the 


northern boundary of Crosses 
Gurl 
the course 


of the Gurk. 

i IXKlagenfurt area will be placed under the control a 
Commission entrusted with the duty of preparing the plebiscite 
in that area and assuring the impartial administration thereof. 
This will be composed as follows: four members 
nominated respectively by the United States, Great Britain, 
France and Italy, one by Austria, one by the Serb-Croat-Slevene 


of 


ee 
) 


Commission 


State, the Austrian member only taking part in the delibera- 
tions of the Commission in regard to the second zone, and 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene member only taking part therein with 


ard to the first zone) The decisions of the Commission will 
taken by a majority. 

The second zone will be occupied by the Austrian troops and 
ndministered in accordance with the general regulations of the 
Austrian legislation. 

The tirst zone will be occupied by the troops of the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State and administered in accordance with the general 
reculations of the legislation of that State. 

in both the troops, whether Austrian or Serb-Croat- 
Slovene, shail be reduced to the numbers which the Commission 
muy consider necessary for the preservation of order, and shall 
carry out their mission under the control of the Commission. 
These troops shall be replaced as speedily as possible by a police 
force recruited on the spot. 

The Commission will be charged with the duty of arranging 
for the vote and of taking such measures as it may deem neces- 
sury to ensure its freedom, fairness aud secrecy. 

In the first zone the plebiscite will be held within three months 
from the coming inte force of the present Treaty, at a date fixed 
by the Commission. 

If the vote in favour of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, a 
plebiscite will be held in the second zone within three weeks 
from the proclamation of the result of the plebiscite in the first 
zone, at a date to be fixed by the Commission. 

If on the other hand the vote in the first zone is in favour of 
\ustria, no plebiscite will be held in the seeond zone, and the 
whole of the area will remain definitively under Austrian sovy- 
ereignty. 

The right of voting will be 
distinction of sex who: 


res 


be 


ZONES 


is 


granted to every person without 


(a) Has attained the age of 20 years on or before January 1. 
1919 ; 

(4) Has on January 1, 1919, his or her habitual residence 
Within the zone subjected to the plebiscite; and, 

(c) Was born within the said zone, or has had his or her 


habitual residence or rights of citizenship (pertinenza) there 
from a date previous to January 1, 1912. 


The result of the vote will be determined by the majority of 
Vo in the whole of each zone. 
On the conclusion of each vote the result will be communi- 


cated by the Commission to the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers, with a full report as to the taking of the vote, and will 
be proclaimed. 

If the vote is in favour of the incorporation either of the firs 
zone or of both zones in the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, Austria 
hereby renounces, so far as she is concerned and to the extent 
corresponding to the result of the vote, in favour of the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State all rights and title over these territories. 

After agreement with the Commission the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Government may definitively establish its authority over the said 
territories, 


If the vote in the first or second zone is in fayour of Austria, 
the Austrian Government, after agreement with the Commission, 


will be entitled definitively to re-establish its authority over the | 


whole of the Klagenfurt area, or in the second zone, as the case 
may he. 

When the administration of the country, either by the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State, or by Austria, as the case may be, has been 
thus assured, the powers of the Commission will terminate. 

Expenditure by the Commission will be borne by Austria and 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State in equal moieties. 

Article 51. 


The Serb-Croat-Slovene State accepts and agrees to embedy 


in a Treaty with the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
such provisions as may be deemed necessary by these Powers to 
protect the interests of inhabitants of that State who differ 
from the majority of the population in race, language, or 
religion. 

The Serb-Croat-Slovene State further accepts and agrees to 


embody in a Treaty with the Principal Allied and Asseeciated 


Powers such provisions as these Powers may deem necessary to 
protect freedom of transit and equitable treatment of the eom- 
merce of other nations 
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Article 52. 

The proportion and nature of the financial obligations of te 
former Austrian Empire which the Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
will have to assume on account of tlie territory placed under 
its sovereignty will be determined in accordance with Article 
203 of Part IX (Financial Clauses) of the present Treaty. 

Subsequent agreements will decide all questions which are not 
decided by the present Treaty and which mezy arise 1n conse- 
quence of the cession of the said territory. 

Section III. 
CZECHO-SLOVAK 
Article 53. 
Austria, in conformity with the action already taken by the 


STATE, 


Allied and Associated Powers, recognizes the complete inde- 
pendence of the Czeeho-Slovak State, which will include the 


autonomous territory of the Ruthenians to the south of th 
Carpathians, 
Article 5h, 

Austria renounces so far as she is concerned in favour of the 
Czecho-Slovak State all rights and title over the territories of 
the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy situated outside tl 
trontiers of Austria as laid down in Article 27 of Part IL (Fron 
tiers of Austria) and recognised in accordanee with the presen: 
Treaty as forming part of the Czecho-Slovak State. 


Article 55 


-é 


A Commission composed of seven members, five nominated by 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, one by the Czecho 
Slovak State, and one by Austria, will be appointed fifteen 
days after the coming into foree of the present Treaty to trace 
on the spot the frontier line laid down in Article 27 (6) of Part 
II (Frontiers of Austria) of the present Treaty. 

The decisions of this Commission will be taken by a majorit: 
and shall be binding on the parties concerned. 

Article 56 

The Czecho-Slovak State undertakes not to erect any military 
works in that portion of its territory which lies on the righ 
bank of the Danube to the south of Bratislava (Pressburg). 

Article 

The Czecho-Slovak State accepts and agrees to embedy in a 
Treaty with the Principal Allied and Associated Powers su 
provisions as may be deemed necessary by these Powers to 
protect the interests of inhabitants of that State who differ 
from the majority of the pepulation in race, language or 1 
ligion. 

The Czecho-Slevak State further aceepts and agrees to em 
body im a Treaty with the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers such previsions as these Powers may deem necessary to 
proteet freedom. of transit and equitable treatment fer the 
commerce of other nations. 

Article 

The propertion and nature of the financial obligations of the 

former Austrian Empire whieh the Czecho-Slovak State will 


ot 


38, 





have to assume on aecount. of the terrifery placed under its 
sovereignty will be determined in accordance with Article 203 
of Part IX (Financial Clauses) of the present Trenrys 


Subsequent agreements: will decide all questiens which are 
not decided by the present Treaty and which may arise in con- 
sequence of the cession of the said territory, 


Section IV. 
ROU MANTA, 
Article 59. 


Austria renounces, so far as she is coneerned, in favour oi 
Roumania all rights and title over such portion of the former 
Duchy of Bukovina as lies within the frontiers of Rowman 
which may ultimately be fixed by the Principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers. 

Article 60, 

Roumania aceepts and agrees to embody in a Treaty with the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers such provisions as miLy 
be deemed necessary by these Powers to protect the interests 
of inhabitants. of that State who differ from the majority 0! 
the population in race, language or religion. 

Roumania further accepts and agrees to embody in a Tr 
with the Principal Allied and Associated Powers such pro\ 
sions as these Powers may deem necessary to protect freedom 
of transit and equitable treatment for the commerce of ot! 
nations. 


wety 


Article 61. 

The proportion and nature of the financial obligations of the 
former Austrian Empire which Roumania will have to assume 
on aecount of the territory placed under her sovereignty W!'! 
be determined in accordance with Article 203 of Part 1\ 
(Financial Clauses) of the present Treaty. 
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XALO 


They will be entitled to retain their immovable property in 
the territory of the other State where they had their place of 
residence before exercising their right to opt. 
may carry with them their movable property of every 
No export or import duties may be imposed upon 
in connection with the removal of such property. 

Article 79, 

Persons entitled to vote in plebiscites provided for in the 
present Treaty shall within a period of six months after the 
definitive attribution of the area in which the plebiscite has 
tuken place be entitled to opt for the nationality of the State to 
which the area is not assigned. 
he provisions of Article 78 relating to the right of option 
l apply equally to the exercise of the right under this Article. 

Article 80. 

Persons possessing rights of citizenship in territory forming 
the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and differing 
and language from, the majority of the population of 
such territory, shall within six months of the coming into force 
of the present Treaty severally be entitled to opt for Austria, 
Italy, Poland, Roumania, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, or the 
('zecho-Slovak State, if the majority of the population of the 
State selected is of the same race and language as the person 
exercising the right to opt. The provisions of Article 75 as to 
the exercise of the right of option shall apply to the right of 
option given by this Article. 

irticl 

The High Contracting Parties undertake to put no hindrance 
in the way of the exercise of the right which the persons con 
cerned have under the present Treaty, or under treaties con 
cluded by the Allied and Associated Powers with 
Hungary or Russia, or between any of the Allied and Associ- 

ted Powers themselves, to choose any other nationality which 
be 


Ihe ne 
Pies 
description, 


them 


mW 
A 

i 

Sitil 


part Ol 


lth race 


S/ 


ay open to them, 

Article 82 
For the purposes of the provisions of this Section, the status 
married woman will be governed by that of her husband, 


and the status of children under 18 years of age by that of their 


qr al 


parents, 


Section VII 
POLITICAL CLAUSES RELATING TO CERTAIN EUROPEAN STATES. 
BELGIUM 
Article 83 
‘ Austria, recognizing that the Treaties of April 19, 1889, which 
established the status of Belgium before the war, no longer 


conform to the requirements of the situation, consents so far 
us is concerned to the abrogation of the said treaties and 
undertakes immediately to recognize and to observe whatever 


she 


conventions may be entered into by the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers, or by any of them, in concert with the 
(tovernments of Belgium and of the Netherlands, to replace 
the said Treaties of 1839. If her formal adhesion should be 


required to such conventions or to any of their stipulations, 
Austria undertakes immediately to give it. 
2. LUXEMBUR( 
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Germany, | 


Article 8). 
\ustria agrees, so far as she is concerned, to the termination | 
of the régime of neutrality of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, | 


7 ancecepts 


advance all international arrangements which 
the Allied and Associated Powers relating 


in 
may be concluded by 
Grand Duchy. 


“In 


Lo the 


SCHLESWIG. 


irticle 85. 
Austria hereby accepts so far as she is concerned all ar- 
rangements made by the Allied and Associated Powers with 
Germany concerning the territories whose abandonment was 


imposed upon Denmark by the Treaty of October 30, 1864. 

EY AND BULGARIA 

Article 
Austria undertakes to recognize and accept as far as she is 

econeerned all arrangements which the Allied and Associated 

Powers may make with Turkey and with Bulgaria with refer- 


4 rUri 


&6, 


SEPTEMBER 15 


+ 


far as she is concerned the abrogation of the Brest-Litovsk 
Treaties and of all treaties, conventions and agreements en- 
tered into by the former Austro-Hungarian Government with 
the Maximalist Government in Russia. 

The Allied and Associated Powers formally reserve the right 


of Russia to obtain from Austria restitution and reparation 
based on the principles of the present Treaty. 
2. Austria undertakes to recognize the full force of al} 


treaties or agreements which may be entered into by the Allied 


and Associated Powers with States now existing or coming 
into existence in future in the whole or part of the forme, 
Empire of Russia as it existed on August 1, 1914, and to 


recognize the frontiers of any such States as determined therei 
Section VIII. 
GLNERAL PROVISIONS 
Article 88, 


‘The independence of Austria is inalienable otherwise th 
With the consent of the Council of the League of Nations. Cv 


sequently Austria undertakes in the absence of the consent oj 
the said Council to abstain from any act which might direct 
or indirectly or by any means whatever compromise her 
dependence, particularly, and until her admission to membe1 
ship of the League of Nations, by participation in the affairs 
of another Power. 

{rticle 89 





hereby recognises and accepts the frontiers of Bu 
Greece, Hungary, Poland, Roumania, the Serb-Croat 
State and the Czecho-Slovak State as these frontiers 
determined by the Principal Allied and Associated 


Austria 
garia, 
Slovene 
may be 
Powers, 


irticle 990. 


Austria undertakes to recognise the full force of the Treaties 
of Peace and Additional Conventions which have been or may 
be concluded by the Allied and Associated Powers with the 
Powers who fought on the side of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, and to recognise whatever dispositions have been 
or may be made concerning the territories of the former German 
Empire, of Hungary, of the Kingdom of Bulgaria and of the 
Ottoman Empire, and to recognize the new States within thei 
frontiers as there laid down, 

Article 91. 

Austria renounces so far as she is concerned in favour of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers all rights and title ove: 
the territories which previously belonged to the former Austro 


Hungarian Monarchy and which, being situated outside the 
new frontiers of Austria as described in Article 27 of Part II 
(Frontiers of Austria), have not at present been assigned to 
any State. 

Austria undertakes to accept the settlement made by the Pri 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers in regard to these terri- 


tories, particularly in so far as concerns the nationality of the 
inhabitants. 


Article 92. 
No inhabitant of the territories of the former Austro-Iun- 
garinn Monarchy shall be disturbed or molested on account 


either of his political attitude between July 28, 1914, and the 
definitive settlement of the sovereignty over these territories, 
or of the determination of his nationality effected by the present 
Treaty. 

Article 


95. 


Austria will hand over without delay to the Allied and Asso- 


ciated Governments concerned archives, registers, plans, title- 
|; deeds and documents of every kind belonging to the civil, mill- : 


ence to any rights, interests and privileges whatever which | 
night be claimed by Austria or her nationals in Turkey or 
Bulgaria and which are not dealt with in the provisions of 
the present Treaty. 


RUSSIA AND RUSSIAN STATES. 

Article 87. 
acknowledges and respect as permanent 
the independence of all the territories which 


former Russian Empire on August 1, 1914. 


1. Austria agrees to 
and inalienable 


were part of the 


In accordance with the provisions of Article 210 of Part IX 
(Financial 
Clauses ) 


Article 244 of Part X (Economic 
Treaty, Austria accepts definitely so 


Clauses) and 


of the present 


tary, financial, judicial or other forms of administration in tue 
ceded territories. If any one of these documents, archives, 
registers, title-deeds or plans is missing, it shall be restored by 
Austria upon the demand of the Allied or Associated Gove! 
ment concerned. 

In case the archives, registers, plans, title-deeds or docuie! 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, exclusive of those of & 
inilitary character, concern equally the administrations in 
tria, and cannot therefore be handed over without inconvenici 
to such administrations, Austria undertakes, subject to | 
procity, to give access thereto to the Allied and Associated Gov: 
ernments concerned. 


Article 
Separate conventions between Aust 


94. 


Siates 


ria and each of the } 


to which territory of the former Auscrian Empire is trans! rred, 
and each of the States arising from the dismemberment of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, will provide for the i 
terests of the inhabitants, especially in connection with Uielr 
civil rights, their commerce and the exercise of their pro- 


fessions, 
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PrAR'I LV. | Monarc! Vy \ i. Mev] are reg lec Tyre er re 
Aa aes | ‘ests O pe Evurors } 12, 1914. 
trticlk In no case can Austria a I 1} | of these nstl f 
In territory outside her frentiers as fixed by the present | and she undertakes not to intervei nh negot ! 
tv Austria renounces so far as she is concerned all rights, relating to Egypt which may take een | at } 
| 1 > 


itles and privileges whatever in or over territory outside Eu- | and thie « * Powers 

ne which belonged to the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, { 
o its allies, and all rights, titles and privileges whatever Until an Egyptian law of judici: reanien . 

ir origin which it held as against the Allied and Associated | courts with universal jurisdiction comes into force, p1 “O 

shall be made, by means of decrees issued by His High 

\ustria undertakes immediately to recognise and to conform | Syitan. 
he measures which may be taken now or in the future by 


Principal Allied and Associated Powers, in agreement where 


Powers, 


for the exercise of jurisdiction over Austrian n 


and property by the British Consular Tribunals. 











tr? le 7 
essary with third Powers, in order to carry the above stipu- -~ : : 
i) nto effect, — Kg) puan overnmen' sha parle ; pe ; 
oe action in regulating the status of Austrian nationa 
1OROCCO. conditions under which they mey establish themselves I 
s 
renounces so far as she is concerned all rights, titles \ustria consents so far as she is concerned to the abrog 
vileges conferred on her by the General Act of Algeciras of ‘the decree issued by His Highness the Khedive on Novemb 
\pril 7, 1906, and by the Franco-German Agreements of Feb ~5, 1904, relating to the Commission of the Egyptian Publ 
1 9, 1909 and November 4, 1911. All treaties, agreements, | Debt, or to such changes as the Egyptian Government may 
raments and contracts concluded by the former Austro- | it desirable to make therein, 
urian Monarchy with the Sherifian Empire are regarded { 
rogated as from August 12, 1914. Austria consents, in so far as she is concerned, to the transfe 
o ease can Austria avail herself of these acts and she | to His Britannic Majesty's Government of the powers conferred 
‘ kes hot to intervene in any way in negotiations relating | on His Imperial Majesty the Sultan by the Convention signed 
lorecco Which may take place between France and the other | Constantinople on Oecteber 29, 1888, relating to the free n: 
3 ion of the Suez Canal. 
rn She renounces all part pation in the Sanitary, Ma he 
siria hereby accepts all the consequences of the establish and Quari e Board of Egypt and consents, in so far as s 
of the Fvench Protectorate in Morocco, whieh had been | concernes o the transfer » the Egyptian A Ol s 
ed by the Government of the former Austro-Hungarian powers of t Board 
iv, and she renounces so far as she is concerned the tye 
e of the capitulations in Morocco. \ll property and possessions in Egypt of thi ner A ( 
unciation shall take effect as from August 12, 1914. | Hungarian Monarchy pass to the Egyptian Government 
trlicle 98 payment 
Sherifian Government shall have complete liberty of ac For this purpose, the property al possessions of the 
‘eeulating the status of Austrian nationals in Morocco | Austro-Hungarian Monarchy shall be deemed to include 
conditions in which they can establish themselves there. | property of the Crown, and the private property of mem! 
protected persons, semsars and “ associés agricoles ’ the former Royal Family of Austria-Hungary. 
e cousidered to have ceased, as from August 12, 1914, to \ll movable and immovable property in Egypt belongi: 
\ c privileges attached to their status and shall be subject \ustrian nationals shall be dealt with in accordan st 
ordinary law. tions ITI and 1V of Part XN (Economie Clauses) of the 
( 99 Treaty 
te and immovable property in the Sherif capire i ‘ a 
to the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy passes Egyptian geods enter Austria shall enjo 
the Maghzen without compensatiol cecordes British geeds 
lis purpose the property mod Possessions of the torme 
O-llungarian Monarchy shall be deemed to include 
perty of the Crown, und the private property of mem : 
the former Royal Family of Austria-Hungary. \us og es, so far she is coneerned, that all treat 
vable and immovable property in the Sherifian Empire onventions and agreemenis between the former Austre-11 
» Austrian nationals shall be dealt with in accor sarian Monarehy and Siam, and all rights tle and 
i Sections TII and TV of Part XN (Economic Clauses) of lerived therefrom, including all righ of 
ent. Treaty. diction, terminated as from July 22, 1917. 
e rights which may be recognised as belonging to Aus- i 
tionals by the Court of Arbitration set up under the \ustria. so fa sh con ‘ edes . ‘ 
i Mining Regulations shall be treated in the same way s over the goods an wenerty Sinn o 
in Moroceo belonging to Austrian nationals ormer Austro-Hune n Mona ' 
' ' a acai a diiediomne a al a 
\ Government shall ensure the transfer to the vell as the effects and furniture hi ) i 
Nninated by the French Government of the shares | goods and property p } 
} ehting Austria’s portion of the capital of the State Bank ie Siamese Gove! 
cco, This person will repay to the persons entitled ods, property al f A ti 
» the value of these shares, which shall be indicated by in Siam sl 1 be dealt with li ordance with ( sie 
i . Bank. of Part N Econon Cy) ses) of the present ‘J \ 
ransfer will take place without prejudice to the repay- 
debts which Austrian nationals may have contracted AIS 5 , iainst the Sia wes 
he State Bank of Morecco ehalf o arcs ol er onals arising out of the 1 
teticre: 16% of Austrian property or the internment of Austrian nati 
- ! can goods entering Nustrin shall enjoy the treatment Siam | provision shall not affect the rights of the 
‘ to French goods. ere ec ‘ rocecs OL ab Suc 
Section overned by the provisions of Part X (Economic Cl: 
KA the ] | 
| e 10 ‘ i} 
i declares that she recognises the Protectorate pro HINA. 
over Egypt by Great Britain on December 18, 1914, and lart t 
enounces so far as she is coneerned the régime of the Austria renounces. so far as slie is coneerned, in fa e 
lations in Egypt. China all benefits and privileges resulting from the previsioe 
enunciation shall take effect as from August 12, 1914. | of the final Protocel siened at Peking on September 7, 190 
irtiele 103. from all annexes, notes and documents supplementary ” 
ilies, agreements, arrangements and contracts con- | She likewise renounces in favour of China any claim te i 








the Government of the former Austro-Hungarian | demnities accruing thereunder subseqt t to Augu 14, 101 
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irticle 115. 
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ire ly 


s concerned, cedes to China all her 
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larves and pentoons, barracks, forts, 


war, 
other public property which belonged to 
in Monarchy, and which are situated 
Hungarian at Tientsin 


Hunegaris 

] be in the Austr 
inese territory. 

that premises used as diplomatic 

S, as well as the effects and furni- 

ire conta | therei re not included 

that no steps shall be taken by the Chinese 


frovernme! to dispose of ti 


Concession or 
VEVEer, 
> office 


1e 
former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy situated 
so-ca lh tion Quarter at Peking without the 
the Diplomatic Representatives of the Powers which, 
the coming into force present Treaty, remain parties 
September 7, 1901. 


lled Leg: 
2 | 
of the 
t 


Protocol of 


116 


he is cov to the abrogation 
un which 


is now held. 


cerned 
Government 
Tientsin 
her sovereign rights in 
her intention of opening it to interna- 
She further declares that the abro- 
which suid concession 
property ot 


holders 


thy 


aer 


CTCise 


nder the is now 


nationals of Allied 
in this 


rights 


\\ ( are ot lots con 


st Government 
arising out of the 
China and their repatri- 
Ss concerned, all 
condemnation of Austro- 
the liquidation, sequestration or 
. rights and interests in 
This provision, however, shall 


‘s inter 


igi } the Chinese 
Government 
in 


£ 
BO 7 


or 
ated 


tl nationals 


s ar as she i 
te 


mbes 
apture at 
or 
nertios 
not 
sted in the proceeds of any 
by the pi 


Tre “uty a 


governed OVISLODS Ol 


1 


COnonite 


» present 


Atr CLAUSI 
| initiation of a limita 
all nations, Austria undertakes strictly 


naval and air clauses which follow, 


general 


» coming into foree of the present 
Austria shall to 
naicter, 


be demobolised 


119, 


\ 


militi service Shall be abolished in 
Army shall in future only be constituted 
of voluntary enlistment. 

II 
THE 


120 


Universal compulse 
Austria. The Austrian 


nd recruited by Hl 


, ! 
hi 


1 
iLit 


CHAPTER 
A\DRI 
A 
nilitary in the Austrian army 
ceed $0,000 men, including officers and depot troops 
u to the following limitations, the formations composing 
the Austrian Army shall be fixed in accordance with the wishes 
of Austria: 

(1) The effectives of units must be fixed between the maxi- 
mum and minimum figures shown in Table IV annexed to this 
Section, 


S O1 STREAN 
ticle 
The total number of forces 


Hot ¢ 


Subiect 


vessels of all kinds, wireless teleg- 


in the above cession, | 


public and private property be- | 


that coun- | 
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(2) The proportion of officers, including the personnel of 
staffs and special services, shall not exceed one twentieth of the 
total effectives with the colours, and that of non-commissioned 
officers shall not exceed one fifteenth of the total effectives with 
the colours. 

(8) The number of machine guns, guns and howitzers shall 
not exceed per thousand men of the total effectives with the 
colours those fixed in Table V annexed to this Section. 

The Austrian Army shall be devoted exclusively to the main- 
tenance of order within the territory of Austria, and to the con 
trol of her frontiers. 





Article 121, 

The maximum strength of the Staffs and of all formations 
which Austria may be permitted to raise are given in the Tables 
annexed to this Section; these figures need not be exactly fol 
lowed, but must not be exceeded. 

All other organisations for the command of troops or for prep 
aration for war are forbidden. 

Articl 





122, 

All measures of mobilisation, or appertaining to mobilisation, 
are forbidden. 
| In no case must formations, administrative services or staft 
include supplementary cadres. 

The carrying out of any preparatory mexusures with a view to 
requisitioning animals or other means of military transport 
forbidden. 


> 


(rticle 123. 


The number of gendarmes, customs officers, foresters, men 
bers of the local or municipal police or other like officials 1 
not exceed the number of men employed in a similar eapacil 


in 1913 within the boundaries of Austria as fixed by the present 
Treaty. 
The number of these officials shall not be increased in 


future except as may be necessary to maintain the same propor 
tion between the number of officials and the total population ji 
the localities or municipalities which employ them, 

These officials, as well as officials employed in the railwa: 
service, must not be assembled for the purpose of taking pat 
uy military exercises. 


’ 98 


trticle 12). 


Every formation of troops not included in the Tables annexed 
this Section forbidden. Such other formations as hn 
exist in excess of the 30,000 effectives authorised shall be 
pressed within the period laid down by Article 11S. 


LO Is 


CHuarter II! 

RECRUITING AND MILITARY TRAINING, 

| irticle 125, 

| ‘ . ; ha 

| All officers must be regulars (officers de carricre). Off $ 


now serving who are retained in the Army must undertake | 
obligation to serve in it up to the age of 40 years at least. 


cers now serving who do not join the new army will be released 


from all military obligations; they must not take part in 
inilitary exercises, whether theoretical or practical. 
Officers newly appointed must undertake to serve on 


active list for 20 consecutive years at least. 

The number of officers discharged for any reason befor 
expiration of their term of service must not exceed in 
year one twentieth of the total of officers provided for in Arti: 
120. If this proportion is unavoidably exceeded the resul 
shortage must not be made good by fresh appointments 

Article 12 


G. 


| The period of enlistment for non-commissioned officers 
privates must be for a total period of not less than 12 cons 
tive years, including at least 6 years with the colours. 

The proportion of men discharged before the expiration 
the period of their enlistment for reasons of health 
result of disciplinary measures or for any other reasons 
not in any year exceed one twentieth of the total strength fi 
by Article 120. If this proportion is unavoidably exceeded, 
resulting shortage must not be made good by fresh enlist 

Ciuarrer Ly, 


or 


SCIIOOLS, EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS, MILITARY CLUBS A 
SOCIETIES, 
| Article 127. 
The number of students admitted to attend the courses 


military schools shall be strictly in proportion to the vacal 
to be filled in the cadres of officers. The students and the 
Article 120 


cadres shall be included in the effectives fixed by 
| of the present Section. 

Consequently all military schools not required for this | 
pose shall be abolished, 





1919. 


irticle 128. 
iducutional establishments, other than those referred to in 
\rticle 127, as weil as all sporting and other clubs, must not 
ccupy themselves with any military matters. 
Cuarter V. 
IONS AND MATERIAL, 
irticle 129, 


RMAMENT, MUNI FORTIFICATIONS, 


(yn the expiration of three months from the coming into force 
the present Treaty, the armament of the Austrian Army 
ill not exceed the figures fixed per thousand men in Table V 
iexed to this Section. Any excess in relation to effectives 
all only be used for such replacements as may eventually be 
essary. 
Articl 130. 

stock of munitions at the disposal of the Austrian Army 

not exceed the amounts fixed in Table V annexed to this 
(TION, 


Vithin three months from the coming into force of the pres- 
rreaty the Austrian Government shall deposit any existing 
s of armament and munitions in such places as shall be 
fied to it by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers. 
ther stock, depot or reserve of munitions shall be formed, 
Article 131. 
number and calibre of guns constituting the fixed normal 
ient of fortified places existing at the present moment in 
a shall be immediately notified to the Principal Allied 
\ssociated Powers, and will constitute maximum amounts 
must not be exceeded. 
hin three months of the coming into force of the present 
the maximum stock of ammunition for these guns shall 
ced to and maintained at the following uniform rates: 
(4) rounds per gun for those the calibre of which is 105 mm. 
nder ; 
ounds per gun for those of higher calibre. 
Article 132. 
manufacture of arms, munitions and war material shall 
carried on in one single factory, which shall be con- 
by and belong to the State, and whose output shall be 
limited to the manufacture of such arms, munitions 
r material as is necessary for the military forces and 
ents referred to in Articles 120, 123, 129, 180 and 131. 
manufacture of sport#ng weapons is not forbidden, pro- 
that sporting weapons manufactured in Austria taking 
rtridge are not of the same calibre as that military 
ns used in any European army, 
hin three months from the coming into force of the 
aty, all other establishments for the manufacture, 
storage or design of 
| shall be closed down or co 


of 


prep 
munitions or any other war 
1verted to purely commercial 


arms, 


he same length of time, all arsenals shall also be 
down, except those to be used as depots for the 
«ks of munitions, and their staffs discharged. 
plant of any establishments or arsenals in excess of the 
required for the manufacture authorised shall be ren- 
useless or converted to purely commercial purposes in 
ince with the decisions of the Military Inter-Allied Com- 
of Control referred to in Article 155. 
Article 1 
in three months from the coming into force of the pres- 
aty, all arms, munitions and war material, including 
d of anti-aircraft material, of whatever origin, existing 
in in excess of the quantity authorised shall be handed 
' the Principal Allied and Associated Powers. 
ery shall take place at such points in Austrian territory 
be appointed by the said Powers, who shall also decide 
lisposal of such material. 
Article 13) 
nportation into Austria of arms, m 
ll kinds is strictly forbidden. 
anufacture for foreign countries and the exportation 
munitions and war material shall also be forbidden. 
Article 135, 
e of flame throwers, asphyxiating, 


and 


initions and war mate 


poisonous or other 
all similar liquids, materials or devices being pro- 
their manufacture and importation are strictly for- 
in Austria, 
erial specially intended for the manufacture, storage or 
the said products or devices is equally forbidden. 
Inanufacture and importation into Austria of armoured 
unks or any similar machines suitable for use in war 
ually forbidden. 
LVI 


042 


pres- | 


author- | 
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TABLB I, 


Headquarters of an Infantry Division 
Headquarters of Divisional Infantry 
Headquarters of Divisional Artillery , ime 
3 Regiments of iniantry 1 (on the basis of 65 officers and 2 
men per regiment . 
1 Seusteen. a a daademia 
1 Battalion of Trench Artillery (3 Companies 
1 Battalion of Pioneers ? (3 Companie 
Regiment Field Artillery *......... 
1 Battalion Cyclists (comprising 3 Companies 
1 Signal Detachment ¢. . . ‘ 
Divisional medical corp 
Divisional parks and trair 


Total for an Infantry Div 


1 Each Regiment comprises 3 Battalions of infantry. Eas 


3 Companies of infantry and 1 Machine gun Compan 

2 Each Battalion comprises 1 Headquarters, 2 Pioneer C 
tion, 1 Searchlight Section 
® Each Regiment compri 
lery, comprising 
mountain). 
‘This Detachment comprises: telephone detachment, 1 1 


Pigeon secti 


TABLE IT,—¢ 


} Grouy 


1 Headquart | 


8 Batterie each Battery comprising 4 


omposition and marimum effecti 


Regiment of Cavalr 
Group of Field Artiller s Batt 
Group I 


Mi 


fr 





cellaneo rvice 


omprise 


may include i 


on ana 





Cotiree oO wnite 
adopted in the An 
xed bri 


Divi ns, m 


Mixed Brigad | 
tegiment of Infantry............... } 
sattalion of Infa y 

‘ompany of Infantry or Mact 
Cyclist Group. . Wi dae aint } 1s 
Regiment of Cavalry ) 
Squadron of C 
Regiment of Field Artillery........... 

Battery of Field Artillery............. 4 
Company of Trench Mortars......... 
Battalion of Pioneers 


Battery of Mountain Artillery 





I 
I 
( 


vairy } 





ymmpanie 
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Composition and maximum effectives of an infantry division. 


Maximum effectives 
of each unit. 
Men. 
2 70 
i) 
4 wa) 
195 6,000 
6 60 
14 
14 } 
sy) [3 
18 4 
il } 
2 wou 
14 4 
114 10 ) 
Ba 1 ¢ I 
1 Brid 
lor Me r 
j 
ng 
( n. 
uM : 
Max 
) 
( r \ 
) 
} 
t x0) 
} 
) 
} 
‘ t- 
. 
¢ 
L mtg igad 
ve 
{ 
¥ ‘ 
1 ) 
0) 
yO 
x) 
jx 
iy 
an 
) 
, y ; 72 
ai 
) 
x x 
} 
j 
Py 1 
j ® y 
; 200 
_ - os 
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‘I Mf orised ents and munition supplies to Austria, or any State which has been allied to Austria-Hungary 
in the war, without the assent of Principal Allied and Associated 
o Amo intof | Powers. This station may be used for commercial purposes, but 
for 1,000 | per at only under the supervision of the said Powers, who will decide 
mer j (1 fle the wave leneth to be used 
t During the same period Ausiria shall not build any more hig 
—- } ——{ power wireless telegraphy stations in her own territory o1 
Rounds, — | of Hungary, Germany, Bulgaria or Turkey, 
Ma is | 10,000 Section III. 
\ 9 J 1,000 | Ik CLAUSES. 
uns or howitzers (field or moumtuim)..........2.2c00. 1,000 | Article 1p}. 
The armed forces of Austria must not include any military 
} ias light machine guns i nuval air forces. 
e er than 105 imm., is authorised, with the i No dirigible shall be kept. 
; ed pl Article J 
i { Within two months from the coming into force of the prese 
Treaty, the personnel of the air forces on the rolls of the Au 
land and sea forces shall be demobilised. 
kre ‘ e oO Ti nuing into force of the present Treaty Article 14 

Aus Hungarica ships, submarines included, are de Until the complete evacuation of Austrian territory | 

ed to be finally rendered to the Principal Allied and (Allied and Associated troops the aircraft of the Allied a 
ssociuted Powers Associated Powers shall enjoy in Austria freedom of p 
All the monitors, torpedo boats and armed vessels of the ; through the air, freedom of transit and of landing. 

Danube Flotilla will be surrendered to the Principal Allied and | irticle 347. 

hoe . tg z , , he rigl > maintain on th During the six months following the coming into force of 

nie’ Ol the it , ae ; - alin ite sateak Sean tt Gaal present Treaty, the manufacture, importation and exportation of 

: re 1 on ne mm a ivy: tee i eiiele 14 of the | Ur raft, parts of aircraft, engines for aire raft, and parts of 

renek Stcabe ' engines for aircraft shall be forbidden in all Austrian territory 

Article 148. 
i -Hunear x cruisers and tlheet auxiliaries On the coming into force of the present Treaty, all militar) 
" ted belo ed ‘ reated merchant | haval aeronautical material must be delivered by Austria and 
as her expense to the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
ree, Delivery must be effected at such places as the Government 
Ciieeateube of the suid Powers may seleet, and must be completed within 
; almat three months, 
a In particular, this material will include all items unde: 
j ince He nie following heads which are or have been in use or were designed 
™ (stein for warlike purposes: 
Helouan. Complete veroplanes and seaplanes, us well as those } 
i C IT aaa Tacit manufactured, repaired or assembled. 
how Mlizabet. Dirigibles able to take the air, being manufactured, repii 
Velearich | or assembled. 
Paron Call. Plant for the manufacture of hydrogen. 
ad = Gaea Dirigible sheds and shelters of every kind for aircraft. 

Werkn Cuelos Pending their delivery, dirigibles will, at the expen 
sident Wilso (er-Kaise Bae: Austria, be maintained inflated with hydrogen; whe plant 
anz Joseph) \ymnphe. the manufacture of hydrogen, as well as the sheds for dirigibles, 

Buffel. lay, at the discretion of the said Powers, be left to Austria 
p until the time when the dirigibles are handed over. 
Engines for aircraft. 
ee cae Nacelles and fuselages. 
\ UPSALPS, ding submarines, now under construction Armament (guns, machine guns, light machine guns, | 
\ustrian ports, or in ports which previously belonged to the dropping apparatus, torpedo apparatus, synchronisation a] 
o-Hut Monarchy, shall be broken up. | paratus, aiming apparatus). 
| ork of breaking up these vessels will be commenced as | Munitions (cartridges, shells, bombs loaded or unloaded 
s possible after the coming into force of the present | stocks of explosives or of material for their manufacture) 
” Tenge Instruments for use on aircraft. 
eet aoe Wireless apparatus and photographic or cinematograp 
\rticles, machinery and material arising from the breaking | yaratus for use on aircraft. 
of A ro-Hungarian warships of all kinds, whether surface | ° Component parts of any of the items under the precedi! 
sels or submarines, may not be used except for purely indus- | jeads. 1 | 

iul or commercial purposes. me | The material referred to above shall not be removed \ 

ly ho old or disposed of to foreign countries, special permission from the said Governments, 
Article 144. Section IV. 
Mh ir quisition of any submarine, even for pwree-ALLiam casemenbieia on obrteel. 
mel ] hall be forbidden in Austria. Oe ae ge Artiok 149. 

tee ae All the Military, Naval and Air Clauses contained 

" n and other naval war material, including | present Treaty for the execution of which a time limit is pr 

nes and terpedoes, which belonged to Ausiria-Hungary aut the | scribed shall be executed by Austria under the control of In 

¢ the signature of the Armistice of November 8, 1918, are | 4ijieq Commissions specially appointed for this purpose | 
red to be finally ‘rendered to the Principal Allied and | principal Allied and Associated Powers. 
m d Powe aie , The above-mentioned Commissions will represent the G: , 
: oe ments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers i! 

id responsible for the delivery (Articles 136 and | ing with the Austrian Government in all matters con: : 
lisarmament (Article 137), the demolition (Article | the execution of the Military, Naval and Air Clauses. They will 
8 2s the disposal (Article 157) and the use (Article | egmmunicate to the Austrian authorities the decisions whic! (he 

JO) of f bjects mentioned in the preceding Articles only so | principal Allied and Associated Powers have reserved tik 

ar as se remain in her own territory. to take or which the execution of the said Clauses may Lecce: 
Article Lp, tate. 

During ihe three months following the coming inte force of the Article i930. : ss 
present Treaty, the Austrian high-power wireless telegraphy The Inter-Allied Commissions of Control may establish nes 
station at Vienna shall not be used for the transmission of mes- | organisations at Vienna and shall be entitled, as often as tlicy 

ies concerning naval, military or political questions of interest | think desirable, to proceed to any point whatever in Austin 








1919. 
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territory, or to send a sub-commission, or to authorise one or 
more of their members to go, to any such point. 
Article 151. 

The Austrian Government must furnish to the Inter-Allied 
Commissions of Control all such information and documents as 
the latter may deem necessary to insure the execution of their 
mission, and all means (both in personnel and in material) 
which the above-mentioned Commissions may need to ensure 
the complete execution of the Military, Naval or Air Clauses. 

The Austrian Government must attach a qualified representa- 
tive to each Inter-Allied Commission of Control with the duty 
of receiving from the latter any communications which it may 
have to address to the Austrian Government, aud furnishing 
it with, or procuring, all information or documents demanded. 

Article 152. 

The upkeep and cost of the Commissions of Control and the 

expense involved by their work shall be borne by Austria. 
Article 153. 

It will be the special duty of the Military Inter-Allied Com- 
nission of Control to receive from the Austrian Government 
notifications relating to the location of the stocks and 
depots of munitions, the armament of the fortified works, for- 
tresses and forts, and the location of the works or factories for 
the production of arms, munitions, and war material and their 
operations, 

It will take delivery of the arms, munitions, war material and 
lant intended for war construction, will select the points where 
such delivery is to be effected, and will supervise the works of 
estruction, and rendering things useless, or of transformation 

material, which are to be carried out in accordance with the 

‘esent Treaty. 


the 


Article 15}. 
It will be the special duty of the Naval Inter-Allied Commis- 
m of Control to proceed to the building yards and to super- 
e the breaking-up of the ships which are under construction 
here, to take delivery of arms, munitions and naval war ma 
rial, and to supervise the destruction and breaking-up pro- 
led for. 


The Austrian Government must furnish to the Naval Inter- 


{rticle 15s 

Austria undertakes, from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, not to accredit nor to send to any foreign country 
military, naval or air mission, nor to allow any such missio 
to leave her territory ; Austria further agrees to take the neces- 
sary measures to prevent Austrian nationals from leaving her 
territory to enlist in the Army, Navy or Air service of any 
foreign Power, or to be attached to such Army, Navy or Air 
service for the purpose of assisting in the military, naval or ait 
training thereof, or generally for the purpose of giving military, 
naval or air instruction in any foreign country. 

The Allied and Associated Powers undertake, so fai as 
are concerned, that from the coming into force of the prese 
Treaty they will not enrol in nor attach to their armies o1 
naval or air forces any Austrian national for the purpose of 
assisting in the military training of such armies or naval or 
air forces, or otherwise employ any such Austrian national 
military, naval or aeronautic instructor. 

The present provision does not, however, affect the right of 
France to recruit for the Foreign Legion in 
French military laws and regulations. 

Article 159. 

So long as the present Treaty remains in force, Austria under- 
takes to submit to any investigation which the Council of the 
League of Nations, acting if need be by a majority vote, ma) 
consider necessary. 


any 


is 


accordance wi 


PART VI. 


PRISONERS OF WAR AND GRAVES, 
Section I. 
PRISONERS OF 
Article 160. 


The repatriation of Austrian prisoners of war and 


WAR 


interned 


| civilians shall take place as soon as possible after the coming 


| a Commission composed of representatives of the Allied 


\llied Commission of Control all such information and docu- 
ents as the Commission may deem necessary to ensure the 
mplete execution of the Naval Clauses, in particular the | 


designs of the warships, the composition of their armaments, 
e details and models of the guns, munitions, torpedoes, mines, 
explosives, wireless telegraphic apparatus, and in general every- 
ng relating to naval war material, as well as all legislative 
administrative documents or regulations. 
Article 155. 
li will be the special duty of the Aeronautical Inter-Allied 
uunission of Control to make an inventory of the aeronautical 
ial which is actually in the possession of the Austrian 
vernment, to inspect aeroplane, balloon and motor manu- 
tories, and factories producing arms, munitions and explo- 
‘s capable of being used by aircraft, to visit all aerodromes, 
heds, landing grounds, parks and depots which are now in 
strian territory, and to authorise where necessary a re- 
val of material and to take delivery of such material. 
rhe Austrian Government must furnish to the Aeronautical 
lit \llied Commission of Control all such information and 
lative, administrative or other documents which the Com- 
i may consider necessary to ensure the complete execu- 
of the Air Clauses, and, in particular, a list of the person- 
belonging to all the air services of Austria and of the exist- 
iaterial, as well as of that in process of manufacture or on 
and a list of all establishments working for aviation, of 
positions, and of all sheds and landing grounds. 


GO 


Section V. 
GENERAL ARTICLES 

Article 156. 

the expiration of a period of three months from the 

‘ into force of the present Treaty, the Austrian laws must 

een modified and shall be maintained by the Austrian 

iment in conformity with this Part of the present Treaty. 

hin the same period all the administrative or other meas- 

es relating to the execution of this Part must have been taken 

the Austrian Government. 

Article 157. 

The following portions of the Armistice of November 3, 1918: 


Liter 


ragraphs 2 and 8 of Chapter I (Military Clauses), para- 
raphs 2, 8, 6 of Chapter I of the annexed Protocol (Military 


uses), remain in force so far as they are not inconsistent 
th the above stipulations, 


. For 


into force of the present Treaty, and shall be carried out with 
the greatest rapidity. 
Article 161 

The repatriation of Austrian prisoners of war and interned 
civilians shall, in accordance with Article 160, be carried out b) 
and 
Associated Powers on the one part and of the Austrian Govern- 
ment on the other part. 
of the Allied and Associated Powers a Sub-Com- 
mission composed exclusively of representatives of the interested 
Power and of delegates of the Austrian Government shall regu- 
late the details of carrying into effect the 
prisoners of war. 


each 


repatriation of 
{rticle 162. 


‘rom the time of their delivery into the hands of the Austrian 
authorities, the prisoners of war and interned civilians are to 
be returned without delay to their homes by the said Authorit 

Those among them who, before the war, were habitually 


resi- 


| dent in territory occupied by the troops of the Allied and As- 


| sociated Powers are likewise to be sent to their homes, subject 


to the consent and control of the military authorities of t 
Allied and Associated armies of occupation. 
Article 163. 

The whole cost of repatriation from the moment of starting 
shall be borne by the Austrian Government, who shall also pro- 
vide means of transport and working personnel as 
necessary by the Commission referred to in Article 161. 

Article 164. 

Prisoners of war and interned civilians awaiting disposal 
undergoing for offences against 
repatriated irrespective of the completion of their 
of the proceedings pending against them. 


considere 





sentence discipline sha 


sente 


This stipulation shall not apply to prisoners of war and it 
terned civilians punished for offences committed subsequent t 
June 1, 1919. 

During the period pending their repatriation, all prisoners « 
war and interned civilians shall remain subject to the existin 
regulations, more especially as regards work and disciplin 

Article 165. 

Prisoners of war and interned civilians who are aw: 
trial or undergoing sentence for offences other than thos 
against discipline may be detained. 

Article 166. 
The Austrian Government undertakes to admit to its ter 


tory without distinction all persons liable to repatriation 


Prisoners of war or Austrian nationals who do not desire to 
be repatriated may be excluded from repatriation; but the 
Allied and Associated Governments reserve to themselves the 
right either to repatriate them or to take them to neutral 


country or to allow them to reside in their own territories. 
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| ndertakes not to institute any ex- | before military tribunals composed ef members of the military 
ceptio igs against these persons or their families | tribunals of the Powers concerned. 
no sive or vexatious measures of any kind | In every case the accused will be entitled to name his own 
wl tr against them on this account. | counsel, 
ticle 4167 | Article 15 
‘I \Hied and Associated Governments reserve the right to} The Austrian Government undertakes to furnish all docu- 
mi: he repatriation of Austrian prisoners of war or Austrian ments and information of every kind, the production of which 
n mals in their hands conditional upon the immediate notifi- | may be considered necessary to ensure the full knowledge of 
cation and release by the Austrian Government of any prisoners | the incriminating acts, the discovery of offenders and the just 
of W mal ofl tionals of the Allied and Associated Powers appreciation of responsibility. 
in Austria against their will. irticle 16. 
irticle 1468 
' . cane oni eee _ The provisions of Articles 173 to 175 apply similarly to the 
CI> UR e every facility to Commissions to enquire into the Governments of the States to which territory belonging to the 
onainats e who cannot be traced: to furnish such Commis. | £°T™er Austro-Hungarian Monarchy has been assigned, in so 
ston h all necessary means of transport: to allow them ac- far as concerns persons accused ot having committed acts Cou- 
cess to camps, prisons, hospitals and all other places; and to | trary to the laws and customs of war who are in the territory 
> liposal all documents whether public or private | °° 2! the disposal of the said States. ae “a a 
aitiniie ‘wens their enquiries: If th persons in question have acquired the nationality of 
2) Be ip lties upon any Austrian officials or private = of the said states, the Government of such State under- 
per = hae aa ied the presence of any nationals of takes to take, at the request of the Power concerned and in 
ny of th Associated Powers, or who have neglected | #&Teement with if, all the measures necessary to ensure the 
te reveal the presence of auy such after it had come to their | P’OSecution and punishment of such persons. 
ka edger . , Article 177. 
trti If). i} The Allied and Associated Governments affirm and Austria 
The Austrian ¢ e ent undertakes to restore without de- | accepts the responsibility of Austria and her allies for causing 
I from the date the coming into force of the present Treaty | the loss and damage to which the Allied and Associated Govy- 
all articles, money, securities and documents which have be- | ernments and their nationals have been subjected as a conse 
io tionals of the Allied and Associated Powers and | quence of the war imposed upen them by the aggression of 
\ beetrretained by the Austrian authorities. | Austria-Hungary and her allies. 
irticle 19. Article 178. 
4 a _ oa ee Parties eee ee, al —s- fhe Allied and Associated Governments recognise that the 
sates abicioctain ates maintenance of prisoners of war 10 | resources of Austria are not adequate, after taking into account 
, eT ia alte | the permanent diminutions of such resources which will result 
Ps from other provisions of the present Treaty, to make com 
a plete reparation for such loss and damage. 
Th mn ee) aed denice are ae ee The Allied and Associated Governments however require, and 
| Ae ; . 16 Re - : : Aas | Austria undertakes, that she will make compensation as here 
Gr zt 9s a es spected and maintained the inafter determined for damage done to the civilian population 
eave . METS | sailors buried in their respective | o¢ the Allied and Associated Powers and to their property dur 
territe ge ; y ha il ing the period of the belligerency of each as an Allied and Asso- 
Ahey : co Comission appointed by the | ciated Power against Austria by the said aggression by land 
Sé Govern ! rpose of identify ing, registerinz, | py sea and from the air, and in general damage as defined in 
cal for or erectin emorials over the said graves Annex I hereto. 
ind to ilitate the discharge of its duties. irticle 179. 
thermore, they agree to afford, so far as the provisions of a ; : ae es : 
, nd the requirements of public health allow, every fhe amount of such damage for which compensation is to bi 
Y © effect to requests that the bodies of their sol nade by Austria shall be determined by an inter-Allied ( om- 
. a ated wena 4 he trankferved te thelr own céautes. inissicn to be called the Reparation Co nmission and constituted 
tttsed ; in the form and with the powers set forth hereunder and 
. 3 . ae Annexes Nos. II-V inclusive hereto. The Commission is tli 
The graves of prisoners of war and interned civilians who} same as that provided for under Article 2383 of the Treat; 
Clonals the different belligerent States and have died | with Germany, subject te any modifications resulting from the 
in captivity shall be properly maintained in accordance with | present Treaty. The Commission shall constitute a Section to 
Article 171 of this Part of the present Treaty, | consider the special questions raised by the application of the 
\Ilied and Associated Powers on the one part and the | present Treaty: this Section shall have consultative power only, 
\u iu Government on the other part reciprocally undertake | except in cases in which the Commission shall delegate to 
furnish to each other: of such powers as may be deemed convenient, 
(1) A complete list of those who have died, together with all The Reparation Commission shall consider the claims a 
infor seful for identification ; a sive to the Austrian Government o just opportunity to lx 
>) AU information us to the number and positions of the | heard 
graves of all those who have been buried without identification. The Commission shall concurrently draw up a schedule of 
PART VII. payments prescribing the time and manner for securing and 
PE rH discharging by Austria, within thirty years dating from May | 
ticle 173. 1921, that part of the debt which shall have been assigned to 
Austrian G iment recognises the right of the Alliea | De? after the Commission has decided whether Germany is in ‘ 
ent hated. Powers. to brine, beiere. saiiiters:, teihanaia per position to pay the balance of the total amount of vse yealaah 
so} iccused of having committed acts in violation of the laws sented ca icrmnny and her allies and approved by . : 
aval us of war, Such persons shall, if found guilty, be Commission, If, however, within the period mentioned, Aus on 
entenced to punishments laid down by law. This provision | ‘iis to discharge her obligations, any balance oer 0 
wi iwply notwithstanding any proceedings or prosecutions paid may, within the discretion of the Commission, re a 
cae inet in Amatrin er im the-tesvibory. cf her iaiies. poned for Settlement in subsequent years or naa) be handk d 
Lust Government shall hand over to the Allied and otherwise in such manner as the Allied and Associated u70N 
1p . ; , ; ~ | ermments acting in accordance with the procedure laid down 10 
Associated Powers, or to such one of them as shall so request, | his Part of the present Treaty shall determine 
all persons accused of having committed an act in violation of Uns Fart of the, preses ware ee F 
the law nd customs of war, who are specified either by name | irticle 1%0., 
or by tl ank, oflice or employment which they held under the | The Reparation Commission shall, after May 1, 1921, from 
Au igh authorities time to time consider the resourees and capacity of Austria, 
irticle 17}. and, after giving her representatives a just opportunity to } 
Persons guilty of criminal acts against the nationals of one} heard, shall have discretion to extend the date and to b odify 


of the Allied and Associated Powers will be brought before the 
military tribunals of that Power. 

Persons guilty of criminal] acts against the nationals of more 
than one of the Allied and Associated Powers will be brought 


the form of payments such as are to be provided for in accord- 
ance with Article 179, but not to cancel any part except with the 
specific authority of the several Governments represented oD 
the Commission, 
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pointed an Assistant Delega 


course of the years 1919, 1920 and } of illness or necessary absen 





and in such | have the right to be 














commo 3, ships, securities or | any part tl 
on Ci may lay down, 2a On no < it shall I 
e d ! by the Commission. Powers bh t] right to 
ses of armies of occupation sub- Cemmissic re 
f November 3, 1918, shall first be] United States, ¢ Bri 
od and raw materials as may be | right on all « sions oth 
ef the Principal Alli Delegate 
Austria to t] to | 
bss \ h the appl 
} C ¢ P 
\ I } rda 
( 0 Ma { 
) a 
+) } ' LUS y icts ) o ‘ 
1 I tacks on land, on sea oh 
reo! 
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a 
( I . 
US e 
iva . l Ly \ 
, al ' 
e] ( l ~ ] 1 
‘ a 
, { 
| U1 ’ . 
l 28 ‘ 
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’ i \ 
17 
\ 
D 
i 
it J e, I Jay 
Roum -C Slo l ‘ ; 
l { ed States of America : ' 
] in 1 Belgium shall each } @! 
he fix Pow shall appoint a | 
1] li the conditions indicated »( on a 
of paragraph 3 hereafter. t the jt eT ent ist Oo 
appointed there shall also be ap- | t: any t hatever i 











SAIS CONGRESSIONAL 


The Commission shall afford a similar opportunity to the allies 





of Austria when it shall consider that their interests are in 
question 
ii. 

The Commission shall not be bound by any particular code 
or rules of law or by any particular rule of evidence or of pro- 
cedure, but shall be guided by justice, equity and good faith. 
[ts decisions must follow the same principles and rules in all 


It will establish rules relating 
it may act on any trustworthy 


cases where th e applicable. 


methods of ] 


odes of comput } 

The Commissi s! | have all the powers conferred upon 

and shall exercise all the functions assigned to it by the 
present Treaty. 

The Commission shall, in general, have wide latitude as to 

control and h ling of the whole reparation problem as 
dealt with in this Part, and shall have authority to interpret its 
provisions Subject to the provisions of the present Treaty, 
the Commissior mstituted by the several Allied and Asso- 
ciated Govern : erred to in paragraphs 2 and 3 above 
as the exclusi eNCy the said Governments respectively 
for receiving, holding and distributing the reparation 
payments to he by Austi The Commission must com- 
ply with the foll conditions and provisions: 

(a) Whatever part of the full amount of the proved claims 
is not paid in gold or in ships, securities, commodities or other- 
wise, Austria sh: be required, under such conditions as the 


Commission may ermine, to cover by way of guarantee, by an 
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1d, 


Further issues by way of acknowledgment and security may 
be required as the Commission subsequently determines from 
time to time. 

In case the Reparation should proceed to fix 
definitely and no longer provisionally the sum of the common 
charges to be borne by Austria as a result of the claims of the 
Allied and Associated Powers, the Commission shall immediate] 
annual all bonds which have been issued in access of this sum. 

(d) In the event of bonds, obligations or other evidence of 
indebtedness issued by Austria by way of security for or 
knowledgment of her reparation debt being disposed of 
right, not by way of pledge, to persons other than the severg} 
Governments in whose favour Austria’s original reparation 


Commission 


ace- 


| debtedness was created, an amount of such reparation indebte 


ness shall be deemed to be extinguished corresponding to (|) 
nominal value of the bonds, etc., so disposed of outright, 
the obligation of Austria in respect of such bonds sha 
confined to her liabilities to the holders of the bonds, a 
pressed upon their face. 

(e) The damage for repairing, reconstructing and rebuild 
property situated in the invaded and devastated districts, 
eluding re-installation of furniture, machinery and other eq 


| ment, will be ecaleulated according to the cost at the date \ 


equivalent iss bonds, obligations or otherwise, in order 
» constitute wwledgment of the said part of the debt. 
()) In ye est ting Austria’s capacity to pay 
Commission shall examine the Austrian system of taxation 5 
» the en he si or reparation which Austria is 
juired to pay ecome a charge upon all her revenues 
S¢ e or discharge of any domestic 
‘ to sfy itself that in general the 
\ustrian sche1 ation is fully as heavy proportionately 
that of I el represented on the Commission, 
The Re ( ssion shall receive instructions to take | 
muint oT: 
1) The actua omie and financial pos me « Austrian 
itory as delimited by the present Treaty and 
(2) The dimim of j resources and of iis capacity for 
pavment resultil the el; es of the present Treaty. 
As long as the ] m of Austria is not modified the Com- 
ission shall tal oO of these considerations in fixing the 
nal amount of tl! bligations to be imposed on Austria, the 
payments by w re to be discharged, and any post- 
wonement of payi t of int st which may be asked for by 
\ustria. 
(c) The Cor ? all, as provided in Article 181, take 
wn Anstr ] { rity for and acknowledgment of 
her debt, gold } Is free of all taxes or charges of 
every desect ptior shed or to be established by the Aus- 
rian Government ' \ horiti subject to them. These 
onds ll be del ed at any time that may be judged expe- 
‘ | | Ces ssion, d in three portions, of which the 
| iy nounts will be also fixed by the Commission, the 
i } ivable in conformity with Article 213 
Part X (Fi ( Clauses) of the present treaty: 
\ ¢ bearer bonds payable not later than May 
| t There shall be specially applied to 
bonds the payments whi Austria is 
} ‘ ity with Article 181 of this Part, 
or the reimbursement of the 
‘ CTIS( ‘ occupation and other payments for 
or ra inaterials Such bonds as may not have 
n re emed } M 1, 1921. shall then be exchanged for 
mM { the e type : hose provided for below (para- 
, oo , ae. 
”) A second i e in bearer bonds bearing interest at 23 
! et we 1 1 and 1926, and thereafter at 5 per cent. 
i ition 1 per cel for amortisation beginning in 
4) e whole I nt of the 5 
(3) A ertak n writi to issue, when, but not until, 
the Col mn i isfied that Austria can meet the interest 
and sinking a ¢ ations, further instalment of bearer 
bonds heat interest at 5 per cent., the time and mode of 
payment of principal and interest to be determined by the 
Commission, 
The dates for the payment of interest, the manner of employ- 
ing the amortisation fund and all other questions relating to 
ihe issue, manag ent and regulation of the bond issue shall 


Line nimission from time to time, 


“1 Dy the CC 


the work is done. 


(f) Decisions of the Commission relating to the tota 
partial cancellation of the capital or interest of any of 
verified debt of Austria must be accompanied by a stat 


of its reasons, 
= 


As to voting the Commission will observe the following rul 
When a decision of the Commission is taken, the votes o 
the Delegates entitled to vote, or in the absence of any of th 
of their assistant Delegates, shall be recorded. Absteni 
from voting is to be treated as a vote against the proposal! 

discussion. Assessors shall have no vote. 

On the following questions unanimity is necessary: 

(a) Questions involving the sovereignty of any of the .\ 
and Associated Powers or the cancellation of the whole o 
part of the debt or obligations of Austria ; 

(6) Questions of determining the amount and conditio: 
bonds or other obligations to be issued by the Austrian < 
ernment and of fixing the time and manner for selling, 
tiating or distributing such bonds; 

(c) Any postponement, total or partial, beyond the 
1930, of the payment of instalments falling due betwee) 

1, 1921, and the end of 1926 inelusive. 

(d@) Any postponement, total or partial, or any instalni 
falling due after 1926 for a period exceeding three years 

(e) Questions of applying in any particular case a metho 
measuring damages different from that which has been 
viously applied in a similar case. 

(7) Questions of the interpretation of the provisions © 
Part of the present Treaty. 

All other questions shall he 
jority. 

In the case of any difference of opinion among the Deleg: 
hich cannot be solved by reference to their Govern 
upon the question whether a given case is one which rem 
a2 unanimous vote for its decision or not, such difference 
referred to the immediate arbitration of impal 
person to be agreed upon by their Governments, whose aw 
the Allied and Associated Governments agree to accept. 

14 

Decisions of the inission, in accordance with the pr 
conferred upon it, shall forthwith become binding and 1 
put into immediate execution without further proceeding 

1D. 


decided by the vote of the 


\\ 


some 


1 
He 


Con 


The Commission shall issue to each of the interested |" 
in such form as the Commission shall fix: 

(1) A certificate stating that it holds for the account © 
said Power bonds of the issues mentioned above, the 


certificate on the demand of the Power concerned being divi 
into a number of parts not exceeding five; 

(2) From time to time certificates stating the goods deli 
by Austria on account of her reparation debt which it 
for the account of the said Power. 

Such certificates shall be registered and, upon notice to 
Commission, may be transferred by endorsement. 

When bonds are issued for sale or negotiation, and w! 
goods are delivered by the Commission, certificates to 
equivalent value must be withdrawn. 

16, 

Interest shall be debited to Ausiria as from May 1, 1921, 

her debt determined by the Commission 
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cash payments or their 
nmission or under Article 


the Com- 


circumstances 


unless 
that 
total amount 
due on 


( erial da 
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have produced and manufactured in Austria and delivered to 
them to permit of the restoration of the invaded areas. 


The lists relating to the articles mentioned in 2 (a) above 


shall be filed within sixty days after the date of the coming 
into force of the present Treaty. 
The lists relating to the articles in 2 (0) shall be filed on or 


December 31, 1919. 
The lists shail contain all such details as are customary in 
ial contracts dealing with the subject-matter, including 


specifications, dates of delivery (but not extending over more 


before 


mime re 


than four years) and places of delivery, but not prices or value, 
Which shall. be fixed as hereinafter provided by the Commission. 
4. 

Tmmediately upon the filing of such lists with the Commis- 
ion, the Commission shall consider the amount and number of 
the material | animals mentioned in the lists provided for 
hove which are to be required of Austria. In reaching a deci- 
sion on this matter the Commission shall take into account 
such domesiic requirements of Austria as it deems essential 
for the maintenance of Austrian social and economic life, the 
prices and dates which similar articles can be obtained in 
the Allied and Associated countries as compared with those 
to be fixed for Austrian articles, and the general interest of the 
Allied and Asso el Governments that the industrial life of 
Austria be not so disorganised as to affect adversely the ability 
of Austria to perform the other acts of reparation stipulated 
for, 


Machinery, tools and like articles of a commercial 


equipthien 
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TO THE ROUMANIAN 
1,000 milch cows of from 3 to 5 years; 
500 heifers; 
25 bulls from 18 montlis to 
1,000 calves; 
500 working bullocks; 
1,000 draught horses; 
1,000 sheep. 


GOVERNMENT, 






o years; 














The animals delivered shall be of average health and co) 
tion. 

If the animals so delivered cannot be identified as anim 
taken away or seized, the value of such animals shall 
credited against the reparation obligations of Austria in 
cordance with paragraph 5 of this Annex. 

%. 
As an immediate advance on account of the articles refers 


to in paragraph 2 above, Austria undertakes to deliver «) 
the six months following the coming into force of the pres: 
Treaty in equal monthly instalments such supplies of furnit 


(in hard and soft wood intended for sale in Austria ss 
Allied and Associated Powers shall ask for month by mount 
through the Reparation Commission and which the Com 
sion shall consider justified on the one hand by the seiz 
and destruction carried out in the course of the war on 
territory of the said Powers and on the other hand jn 
tionate to the supplies at the disposal of Austria. The } 
of the articles so supplied shall be carried to the cred 
Austria under the conditions provided for in paragraph 
this Annex. 

ANNEX V. 

1 


| options, the Commission shall give at least 120 days’ not 


| connecting 


character in actual industrial use are not, however, to be de- 
tnanded of Austria unless there is no free stock of such articles 
respectively which not in use and is available, and then not 
in excess of 30 per cent. of the quantity of such articles in use 
in any one establishment or undertaking. 

The Commission shall give representatives of the Austrian 
Government an opportunity and a time to be heard as to their 
capacity to furnish the said materials, articles and animals. 

The decision of the Commission shall thereupon and at the 
earliest possible moment be communicated to the Austrian 
Government and to the several interested Allied and Associated 
Governments 

T! ; ( ment underinkes to deliver the ma 
t “ ‘ il sas specified in the said communic 
tik ! tl f sted Allied and Associated Governments 
severally eres ) cept the same, provided they ceontorm 
the specif tion 2 nh or are not, in the judgment of the 
Commissiol ! ilised in the work of reparation. 

r} Con sj | determine the value to be attached to 
the materials, articles nd animals to be delivered in accord- 

( h th eg ~, and the Allied or Associated Power 
rece ) he ‘ vrees to be charged with such value, and 
thi it tl | be treated as a payment by Austria to | 
he ivided nee ith Article 183 of this Part of the 
present Tre \ 

In case vhere the right to require physical restoration as 
abo ded is exercised, the Commission shall ensure that 
the amount to be credited against the reparation obligations of 
Austria shall be fair value for work done or material supplied 
by Austria the claim made by the interested Power in 
respect of the damage so repaired by physical restoration shall 
be « | ged to the extent of the proportion which the damage 
t] aires to the whole of the damage thus claimed for, 

a 

\ ance on account of the animals referred 
t« bh 2 above, Austria undertakes to deliver in equal 
} ‘ 1 three months following the coming 
into fore rreaty the following quantities of live 
oT i 

in to 5 ye 35 
Onn . i 
O bulls fre S years 
(Hu) i ‘ 
(} } | 
| 

1.000 of from 8 to 5 years; 

Kt) ‘ ( 

25 b , § { io 5 years; 

1.000 

HOO worl 

1000 adrau horses : 


1,000 sheep. 


Austria shall give, as partial reparation, to the Allied 
sociated Governments severally an option during the 
following the coming into force of the present Tr 
for the annual delivery of the raw materials hereinafter ¢1 


As 


Cal 


merated: the amounts delivered to bear the same relatio 
their annual importations of these materials before the 
from Austria-Hungary as the resources of Austria as no 


limited by the present Treaty bear to the resources befo 
war of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 

Timber and manufactures ; 

Iron and iron alloys; 

Macnesite. 


timber 


The price paid for the products referred to in the pre 
paragraph shall be the same the price paid by 
nationals under the same conditions of shipment to the Ai 
frontier and shall be subject to any advantages which | 
accorded similar products furnished to Austrian nation: 


« 
» 


as 


The foregoing options shall be exercised through the 
vention of the Reparation Commission, which subject 
specific provisions hereof shall have power to determi 
cuestions relative to procedure and qualities and quanti 
products and the and modes of delivery and pay: 
In giving notice to Austrian Government of the foregoi 


times 
the 


deliveries to be made after January 1, 1920, and at lea 
days’ notice of deliveries to be made between the comi! 
force of the present Treaty and January 1, 1920. If the Col 
mission shall determine that the full exercise of the 


|} options would interfere unduly with the industrial requil 


of Austria, the Commission is authorised to postpon 
cancel deliveries and in so doing to settle all questi 
priority. 
ANNEX VI, 
Austria renounces on her own behalf and on behal 


nationals in favour of Italy all rights, titles or privi 
whatever nature in any submarine cables or portions o! 
Italian territory, including the territorik 
are assigned to Italy under the present Treaty. 
Austria also renounceseon her own behalf and on b 
her nationals in favour of the Principal Allied and As 
Powers all rights, titles and privileges of whatever n: 
the submarine cables, or portions thereof, connecting 
ritories ceded by Austria under the terms of the 
Treaty to the various Allied and Associated Powers. 
The States concerned shall provide for the upkeep 
installations and the proper working of the said cabl 


tr 


Gov ; 


As regards the cable from Trieste to Corfu, the Itali: , 


ernment shall enjoy in its relations with the company © 
this eable the same position as that held by the Austr 
garian Government, 





1919. 
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The value of the cables or portions of .cables referred to in 
he two first paragraphs of the present Annex, calculated on 
the basis of the original cost, less a suitable allowance for 
Jepreciation, shall be credited to Austria in the reparation 
ecount. 

Section IT. 
PROVISI¢ 
irticle 191 
provisions of Article 184 of this Part 
i 
‘ 
| 
| 
} 
| 


PECIAL 

Tn earrying out the 
\ustria undertakes to surrender to each of the Allied and As- 
ociated Powers respectively all records, documents, objects of 


and 
taken 
belong Lo 


scientific 
away from the invaded 
the State or to provincial, 
administrations or 


intiquity of art, and all 
naterial 
hey 


or ecclesiastical 


and bibliographical 

territories, 
communal 
public 


whether 
charitable 
othe or private in- 
tutions. 
Article 19 
shall in the manner res 
referred to in the preceding Article which may 
away June 1, 1914, from the ceded terri- 
With the exception of objects bought from private owners. 
Reparation Commission will 
Part (Financial ¢ 
appropriate. 


san tore objects OL the suine 


> as those 


» been taken since 
ories, 


rhe 
revi 


these obje cts the 


of 


apply to 
ot Article IX 


if 


ions 208 


of 


these are 


lAUSes ) 
} present 


Treaty, 
kbbnke: 4 
Austria will 
verhments 
cal material 
have a direct bearing on the history 
nd which have been removed during 
ist-mentioned period, 
nded to the date of the proclamation of the Kingdom (1861). 
The new States arising « former Austro-Hungarian 
lonarechy and the States which receive part of the territory of 
at Monarehy undertake 
e records, documents and 
twenty 


give to each of the 


up 
respectively 


Associated 
and 
Which may 
territories 
This 
shall ex- 


and 
documents 


Allied 
all the 


by public 


recor Is, 


his 


os possessed institutions 


the 
last 


ceeded 
ten 
Italy, 


ot 


the veurs, 
as far as concerns l be 


ut of the 
Austria 
ind 


bearing ¢« 


part to hand over to 
dating 
have a 


their 
material 
Which 


On 
from a pel not 


he 


ceeding years cirect 


mh 1 


ory or administration of the territory of Austria and which 
vy be found in the territories transferred. 
irticle 19} 

Aust ucknowledges that she remains bound, as regards 
| to execute the obligations referred to in Article .5 of 
he Treaty of Zurich of November 10, 1859, in Article 18 of the | 
Nreaty of Vienna of October 3, 1866, and in the Convention of | 


Florence of July 14, 1868, concluded between Italy and Austria 

Hungary, in so far as the Artic‘es referred to have not in fact | 

en executed in their entirety and in so far as the documents | 

objects in question are situated in the territory of ..ustria } 

‘ allies. | 

Within a period of twelve months after the comings ito | 

of the present Treaty a Committee of three jurists ap- | 

ted by the Reparation Commission shall examine the con, | 

ns under which the objects or manuscripts in possession | 
\ustria, enumerated in. Annex I hereto, were carr‘ed off by 


House of Hapsburg and by the other Houses 


which 


vned in Italy. If it is found that the said object 
pts were esrried ‘off in violation of the rights of 
nees the Reparation Commission, on the 
{ mittee refe rred to, 





a agree t the ¢ 
may 


ime ¢ 


Oo accept the decisions of 
Poland and ¢ 
restitution, 

relating 
nexes II, Ill 


‘ommission. 


‘zecho-Slov: also submit claims 


ikia 
amined by the 
to the objects an 


and IV 


to be ex ‘ommittee of thre 
enumerated 


Poland, Czecho- 


l doeun 
Bel 


have 

S or man 

the It 

} mi io ‘ he report of the 
shall order their restitution. Italy and 
' 
nts in | 
hereto cium, | 


a and Austria undertake to accept the decisions taken | 
ration Commission as the result of the report of 








Irtiel 
egard to all objects of artistic, archxologieal, cien- 
historic character forming part of collections which 
nerly belonged to the Government or che Crown of the | 
tro-Hun.garian Monarchy and are not otherwise provided | 





this present Treaty, Austria 
negotiate, when required, 
ible arrangement 
objects belonging 


undertakes : 

with the States concerned 
whereby any portion thereof or 
thereto which ought to form part of the 
lectual patrimony of the ceded districts may be returned to 
districts of origin on terms of reciprocity, and 

For twenty years, unless a special arrangement is pre- 
arrived at, not to alienate or disperse any of the said 
illeections or to dispose of any of the above objects but at all 


} to 


ahh abil 


(b) 
ously 


ies to ensure their safety and good condition and to make 
n available, together with inventories, catalogues and ad- 
trative documents relating to the said cellection, at all 
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reasonapie t ichiss White 


Allied and 


les to stut 


Associated Powers. 


ANNE) 


The Crown jewels (such part as remains after their disp 
sion); the private jewels of the Princess Electress of Medi 
the medals which form part of the Medici heirlooms and othe 
precious objects—all being domanial property accordi to €or 


tractual agreements and testamentary di 
Vienna during the eighteenth century. 
Furniture and silver pl 
and the “ jewel of Aspasios ” 
House of Austria to the ¢ 


SDOSItiONUS rel 


ate bel 


House ol 


debts owed b 


onging to t 
payment ol 
‘rown of Tus 


‘any. 


The ancient instruments of astronomy and physics be 
to the Academy of Cimento removed by the House of Lor! 
and sent as a present to the cousins of the Imperial Hous 
Vienna 

‘Virgin’ by Andrea del Sarto and four drawings by ¢ 

wane belonging to the Vin: the Modena and rem 
1859 by Duke Francis Y 

The three following MSS. belonging to the library of Mod 

Biblia vulgata (Cod. Lat. 422/23) 





Bret arium Romanum (Cod. Lat. 424) and 
ae Leatwe Virginis (C Lat. 262), 

— i by Duke Franeis V in 1859. 

The bronzes earried off under the same circumstance ISo 

Certain objects (among others two pictures by Sal r he 
and a port rait > Dosso Dossi) ciainedqd by the Duke of Mod 
in 1SGS as a condition of the execution of the Convention 
June 20, ISOS, and other cbhjects given up in 1872 tha i 
eLtreumstinees 

LE! } 

Objects made in Palermo in the ‘ h century for the No 
man kings and employed in the coronation of the Empere 
which were carried off from Pa mo and are now in \ 

‘ALDI 
Ninety-eight MSS. carried off from the Library of S&S. Gir 








vanni a Carbonara and other libraries at Naples in 1718 un 
the orders of Austria and sent to Vienna. 

Various documents carried off at different times from 
State Archives of Milan, Mantua, Vienna, Modena and Florence 
ANNEX II, 

I. The Triptych of S. Ildephonse, by Rubens, from the Abb 
of Saint-Jacques sur Cowdenberg at Brussels, bought in 177 

and removed to Vienna. 

ll. Objects and documents removed for safety from Belg 
to Austria in 1794: ? 

(at) Arms, armour and other objects from the old Arsenal o 
Brussels 

(b) The Treasure of the “* Toison d’or” preserved in previ 
times in the * Chapelle de la Cour” at Brussels. 

) Coinage, stamps, medals, and counters by Theodore va 
Berckel which were an essential feature in the archives of tf] 
‘Chambre des Comptes” at Brussels 

(@) The original manuscript copies of the “carte « 
eraphique” of the Austrian Low Countries drawn up by Li 
General Conte Jas de Ferraris between 1770 and 1777 il ft 
documents relating thereto 

ANNI 

bjeq I'¢ el from t terr rining pat oO i 

seque » the first partition in 1772 

rhe gold cup of King Ladislas LV, No. 1,114 of the Court 4 
~T] nat Vienna 

ANNE L\ 

(1) Documents, Isto? Memoirs MUS pts, 1 ps 
claimed by the present State of Czecho-Sloyakia, which ‘1 
yon Rosenthal removed by order of Maria The sa 

(2) The documents originally belonging to the Royal A 
Chancellory of Bohemia and the Aulie Chamber of A 
Bohemia, and the works of art ormed part he inst 
lation of the Royal Chateau of Prague and other royal casi 
in Bohemia, which were removed by Emperors Mathia 
Ferdinand II. Charles VI (about 1718, 1725 and 1737) a 


Francis Je seph he all ol which \V lh the archive I 


perial castles, museums and othe Ll publie institutions 
Vienna. 
PART IX, 
FINANCIAL CLA! 
{rticl 
Subject to such exceptions as the Repat ition Commission m 


make, 
tria 


the first charge upon all the assets and revenues « \ 


shall be the cost of reparation aud all otl 








































{ cured on railways, salt mines 




















Hungary : Al l or Associated Power concerned | Reparation Commission are 






fai iriations of such charges or mort- * not be included. 
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( of war existed between | of the former Austrian territories as in the judgment of 
‘ E 
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- scemapeensacneeansinratansas tls 
Inder pre t Treaty or any treaties or agreements supple- | gages are specifically provided for under the terms of the pre; 
) le rrangements concluded between | ent or conventions supplementary thereto. 
al is ‘ti 
‘ er I 1. Each « Stat f hich territory of the former Austro- 
' i, 1921 \us Government shall not export | punearian Monarchy transferred, and each of the States 
. } . . . . * . . . . 
Hos fol tl CAPUEL OF Gisposar Ol, BUM | orising from the dismemberment of that Monarchy, including 
A] ] \ ’ j 17 sa.sys . Be “ter 
yy a } L\llied ss a A shall sume responsibilit for a portion of the deb 
| i i ‘ lof th former Austrian Government which is specifically se 


vr other property, and which w 

















: +7 | in existence on July 28, 1914. The portion to be so assumed by 
( rnment of Austr the total aie : : . : : : 7 ; 
: each State shall be such portion as in the opinion of the Rey 
\ nd Associated Government 2 co : A — : . papi 
“19 ration Comi on represents the secured debt in respect o 
s of Austria as defined r ms. 
: the ra : salt mine nd oth I nerties 1 sferred ) 
} of ni of th . 5 : 
. tha . < vie th t¢ n f his Tr ty oO] Tio 
) ( the keep o I : 
; ) ‘ iryv 1 0 
! IM rite Ces, & | ! ! ; : : > . . 
i li ul Oo ile it fe. a Sp t Of Cll af ) 
} { ‘ nine harness ‘ 1] 1] 
sumed by each St her than Austria. shall be valued by 
, x Tr 
Reparation Commission, on such basis as the Commission 1 
gts eonsider equitable, and the value so ascertained shall be «dd 
s i s | Lil, ‘ ol vel . . . . 2 
. a aducte fron i@ amoul!l payable by the State in question to 
l ( ] ponde ° ha i : ; > eo : . . 
] od aed 1 Aus in S t of operty of the former or existing Austri: 
nical ervices ihe ‘ — - 7 . » asl : ; 
, Government which the State acquires with the territory. Ea 
. ) ) of t DS rie Or , * . 
. SsTrat< rte I on le in respect of that portion of ft] 
y y ' } * . 
{ } fo) ich it assu ; responsibilit under ¢] 
t] A holders of the debt for which ( 
: coe spons t\ 5 ed b t other than Austria shall h: 
{ \ ad ASSsé : ' : a 
! . no rse 4 msi Grove j ent OF aANnV other State. 
} * 
er l , 1 1 ‘ 
' ; D oe \ props \ i ] fically pledged to secure 
\ ed { Ass | . a 
' UUs - ‘ eferred to this Art hall remain specifically pled 
~ i¢ 1 
' . ‘ ‘ et rhe lel Bi n i th pert 3.0 pledged 
f ) 
n . _ ; S tile res t of } ) ent treaty in more t} nh <« 
ite, t por of the ] which is situated in a ] 
: I te | Stitute urity only fe that par 
r hicl . 0 th ‘tute, ai no roa 
( t of 
. ) ) { ol | ALrlicle there | | 
. ( el i dep I i ciue DY lk LOTIVCG I US 
i nn th ie purchase f Wa 
) the d bu 1 of the liability fe sus 
. } { Rena ( mn 
ire debt 
i M1ILY IS i Lue 
s i ( t ( ay l ‘ 
{ 
{ gy - , Dilly il I nal 
| > Co Ol Al a sill i lh pap 
a po f col rsion the « eney the as 
\1 “. 
sh in rm { Austro-Hungarian 
\ ed ¢ ve i 
t iit l KPO! hn were excnar 
cle | ‘ Arn : 
I nl s e by t ‘ i 
Tine my 
f I \ustl H i 
— i ‘ i it i 
} exp ssaq] ] ri to the ppi 
\ Lia A R ( ull il all j ] LOInK hit ret 
mh of {} ‘ e eff n ] ( on to modify thie erms 1 
! all o7 He require 1 i in j OplLbit 
’ ! / ; 
(ak ‘ ) CNC! I Vuine of ti ( l 
l Su i the rr¢ unl l h 
| ( d } < eC ¢ adiss tania ess il a ( 
: { es rreat fi exchan ilue f ‘ 
ré ’ the pr Cre / ey uD 
ntary the If the original A debt was expr 1 tert 
‘ \ f irrency or fo ( es” iew deb 
S ; O ter! of th n irrency ¢ rrencies 
here I | in debt was « essed 
} f A | } iT ! | ney a bt ill be « Tre 
i org thie eq ] { pe and ] 
( l of tt nit I rica ! ] 
= I LO] ] ( ] ‘ ( 
‘ ; tic h » ; ‘ LW } 4) { 197 
‘ ii¢ a A \ i ( bn option hae fi 
, clit le t itiyv or il pli ly j ! } 
Oo t] I bonds als 
|’ ‘ Oo! st t to ¥ l rritoi ) ‘ 4 
) 
Hy \iona chy t f } ‘ } he 
= | } i . : 
‘ I the i mpe ht that Mon bY, ine 
\ , Shall assun responsibility for a por n of the 
| ¢ 1 bonded debt of the former Austrian Government 
s in existence , 1914. caleulated on the basi 
prejudice in any | ratio between for the three financial year 
l ffected in favour of the 1912. 1913, of such revenues of the distributed territor: 
‘ t] nationals respectively | the average for the same years of such revenues of the \ 
es 7 


vest calculated to represent 


! he former At Government or by nationals of the | financial capacity of the respective territories. In making. 
Austrian Em assets in their ownership at that | above calculation, the revenues of Bosnia and Herzegovina & 








191%). 


The vesponsibilities in of bonded debt to be assumed 
ander the terms of this Article shall be discharged in the man- 
er laid down in the Annex hereto 

The Austrian Government shall be 


respect 


all 


solely responsible for 


| 
the liabilities of the former Austrian Government incurred | 
prior to July 28, 1914, other than those evidenced by the bonds, | 
is, securities and currency notes which are specifically pro- | 
ded for under the terms of the present Treaty. 
Neither the provisions of this Article nor the provisions of 
the Annex hereto shall apply to securities of the former Aus- | 


» Government deposited with the Austro-Hungarian Bank 


security for the currency notes issued by that bank. 
ANNEX 
The umount of the former unsecured Austrian Government 
Bonded Debt, the responsibility for which is to be distributed 
der the provisions of Article 203, shall be the amount that 
it as it ood on July 28S, 1914, after deducting that portion | 
ich represents of the liability of the former Hungarian Govy- 
ent for that debt as provided by the additional Conyen- | 
n relating to the contribution of the countries of the Sacred | 
Htungarian Crown to the charges of the general debt of the 
\ustro-Hungarian State approved by the Austro-Hungarian 
Law of December 30, 1907, B, L. I. No. 278 
Rach State assuming responsibility for the old unsecured 


i drovernment debt shall; within three months of the 


r force of the present Treaty, if it has not ready 

me se tumip with the stamp of its own Government all the 
ls of that debt existing in its own territory. The distin- 
ing numbers of the Bonds so. stamped shall be ecorded 
hall be furnished, together with the other records of the 


the Reparation Commissio 


Ing, to 
ders of 


ad to stamp 


Bonds the State 


Within territory of a 
td Austrian Bonds under the terms of this 


hall, from the date of the coming into 


i & for K 
nt Tr aty, be creditors in respect ol these Bonds of that 
only, and they shall have no recourse against the Govy- 
of any other State 
State which, under the terms of Article 205, is required 
sun responsibility portion of the old unsecured 
ian Government Del ind which has ascertained by 
s of stamping the old Austrian Bonds that the Bonds of 
particular issue of such old Austrian Bonds held within its 
tory were smaller in amount than th mount of that issur 
hich, in accordance with the assessment of the Reparation 
ssion, it is held responsible, shall deliver to the Repara 
Commission new Bonds equal in amount to the differ 
een the amount of the issue f hich it is responsible 
ie nmount of the same issue rece das held within its 
territory. Such new Bonds shall be of such denominations 


e Reparation Comnrission may require. They shall 


carry 


une rights as regards interest and amortisation as the old 
for which they are substituted, and in all other respects 
nditions of the new Bonds shall be fixed subjes to the 
oval of the Reparation Commission. 
he original Bonds was expressed in terms of Austro- 
earian paper currency, the new Bond by which i Ss re- 
all be expressed in terms of the currency of the State 
the new Bond, and for th purpose of this currency 
sion, the currency of the new State shall be valued in 


of Austro-Hungarian paper kronen the rate at which 
ronen were exchanged for the currency of the new State 
\ te when it substituted its own currency for 
ro-Hungarian paper The basis of this 
Irrency unit in which the Bonds 
0 the approval of the 


thinks fit, require the 


Sti first 
conversit 
xpressed shi I] 


which 


the conversion 


kronen. nn 


are be 


, +7 ‘ ; ; ' 
Reparation Commission 


State effecting 


“| the terms thereof. Such modification shall only be 
in the opinion of the Commission, the foreign ex- 

e value of the currency unit or units substituted for the 
unit in which the old Bonds are expressed is sub 

vy less at the date of the conversion than the foreign 


<¢ value of the original unit. 


¢ original Bond was expressed in terms of a foreign cur- 


Curren 


\ 


or foreign currencies, the new Bond shall be expressed 
s of the same currency or currencies. If the original 
i Was expressed in terms of Austro-Hungarian gold coin, 


vhich is | 





ond shall be expressed in terms of equivalent amounts | 


pounds sterling and gold dollars of the United States of 
rica, the equivalents being calculated on the basis of the 

ight and fineness of gold of the three coins as enacted by law 
lanuary 1, 1914. , 

\ny foreign exchange options, whether at fixed rates or 

lerwise, embodied explicitly or implicitly in the old Bonds 


1 
{ He 


Ronds also, 


embodied in the new 
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Each State which under the ter 


so is requ 

to assume responsibility for a portion of the old unset ured \ 
trian Government Debt, which s certained by means 0 
stamping the old Austrian Bonds th he Bonds of any parti 
ular issue of such old Austrian Bonds held withir s teri 
tory were larger in amount than the amount of th 
which it is held responsible in accordance with t st 
of the Reparation Commission, shall receive froin the Repara 
tion Commission its due proportion: share of each 
issues of Bonds issued in accordance with the pi 
this Anne: 

Holders of unsecured Bonds of the old Austrian Gover! 
Debt held outside the boundaries of the States to which 
tory of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy is transferr« 


’ States 


\ 


or dismet 


from the 


hall deliver 


ol 


including 


Arisu 


istri: 


which they hold, and in exchange 





i thro 
spective Governments to the Reparation Commission the Bi 


there 


9423 


Article 203 


berment of that 
igh the agency of t 
the 


for > . ‘ 
iOl ; Reparatio ‘ 


Mor ure 


ner 


mission shall deliver to them certificates entitling them to 
due proportionat Share of the new issues « i 
corresponding to and issued in ¢ ia for the ¢ 
Bonds under the provisions of this Anney 

fhe share of each State or pri e holder « it 
in any new issue of Bonds issued ccordan 
Visions of this Annex shall be hi ropo I 
amount of Bonds of that new is ie holdings f 
or private owner in question of old i of Bor 
to the total amou the old issue ] ted to the Repa 
Cominission foi ize into 1 J ds in 
the provisions o Annex ! 1 such participating 
or private hold ill also be ent d to its or | ite 
tionate share of Bonds issued nder the ter! 
Treaty with Hungary in exchange for that portion of the fo 

ustrian Government Debt for which Hungary accepted 
ity under the Agreement of 1907. 

The Reparation Commission shall, if it think fit, a1 g 
the holders of the new Bonds provided for by tl An 
consolidation loan of each debtor State, the Be ‘ 
loan shall be substituted for the various differen 31 
new Bonds on such terms as may be agreed upon by 
mission and the bondholders. 

The State assuming liability for iy Bond of 
Austrian Government shall assui any liability a 
the Bond in respect of unpaid coupons or sinking fun 
ments accrued since the date o ‘ ng ) 
presel rr 

{ tic 

| 1 ¢ iit ( Houndaries OL an ites, a i t 
the pres rreaty, shall divide any il area ich ° 
single unit ” borrowing purposes and which had a Ik 
constituted publ debt, such debt shall be divided between 
new divisions of the area in a proportion to be determin 
the Reparation Commission in accordance with the prin 


laid down for the reapportionment 


Article 203, and the responsibility so assumed shall 
charged in sucl anner as the Reparation Commissi« 
determing 

~. The public debt of Bosnia an Herz na s 
garded as e debt of a local area Ss] ‘ l 
debt of the fo \ustro-Hungar \i rel 

Articl 

Within months of the coming into force of the p 
Treaty, each one of the States to which territory of the f 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy is transferred and each one of 
States arising from the dismemberment of that Monarc] 
cluding An l! if it has not already done so, stan 
the st } wh Government h securities of 
kinds whicl e separately provided for, represen 
bonded r ce {f the former Aust in Government 
constituted prior to October 27, 1918, and existing ir 
spective territories 

rhe securit mus stamped shall b yithadrawn % ( 
oy certificates heir distinguishing: ibve shall be 
and any securities withdrawn, together with the doe ( 


1c «6 


cording the transaction, shall be 


Inission., 


‘The 


replac ( 


Stulnpine Bacal net 
under the provisions of this Art 
State so stamping and replacing 


or recognizes obligation in 


wuiiy 


resper T 


‘ - 
Governhielt i 


> tl hep ravic 

) ecul vy wvyY l ‘ 

hall not imp 
security thereby as 
of it, unless the S 


question desires that the stamping and replacement six 


this implication. 


The aforementioned States, 


the former Austrian 


Government, 





with 
shall be free from any obligation in re 


the excey 


whe * that de 





aE 














its of those States nor their 
und ny circumstances what- 
@ Austria in respect of 
on nv the ionals are le 
\ I (a f ( which » 
=: ire vy in t! veneficial 
oO “Sta othe r th in 
iC rn Austro-Hungarian 
’ 5 ipo t} Government 
} other fe nentioned 
rt thereol 
! S ] ap} ‘ securi- 
as ment d 3 ‘ by at Gov- 
Bal ; rity ) ie 
' ’ \ : _ sole ms 
( u hn Ge nl nt 
l 1 thos evidenced DY tie 
‘ es VY I< il Te {i ally 
pres I 
h # } } th 
i sferred, a ¢ > A 
' 4 mit Monarehy n 
Hut it has 
! stam] vn Go en 
, Hun B . ’ 
\ } )| ) tle 
1 lie oO 
f 1 } 
i ( 1? 
Vi i | 
} ‘ ) 
| g B | 
’ 
: 1 
} 
l Reparatic 
} Pes 
‘ el 
! ssion rm 
Vv it (¢ 
ons ! \Y he 
5 qi d 
eC snatul { is Ti 
{ SS f wild IMst! 
} } ’ 
i ; i 
( 1wernil 
‘ vn th AT 
( ( | } I t CLS1LOLU ) 
. { op 
l ‘ » (> 
j \ 
h fe a 
rior Octo 
( ed n \! 
( l all nl ( ulivV A in 
\ trian 
f ( ( ecurity fo 
| a | | ! \ iin and Hungarian 
( l h the bank as se- 
fo ed on or prior to October 27, 
Q hey represent the notes con- 
verted in t rmer Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
as it existed « : ‘id, by States to which territory of 
it M rehy or by States arising from the dis- 
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memberment of that Monarchy, 
ent Hungary. 

11. The. inder of the securities 
and Hungarian Governments, both fo 
bank as security for 


27, 1918, shall be 
in 


including Austria and the pres- 





the Austriatr 
er and existing, with tf! 
currency not issued on or prior 
al security for, a 
far they the notes issued on or prior 
October 27, 1918, which on June 15, 1919, were outside the limit 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarehy as it existed on Ju 
28, 1914, that is say, firstly, all this description whi 
are presented to the Reparation Commission in accordance wit 


h 4 this Article, and s« 1 notes of this 


} 1} 
ageposited Dy 







the 






letober < etaing force as 






sO as represent, 























s 7 to nores ot 


paraerar ondly al 





ption whi may be held elsewhere and are } ented t 
receive f the bank in ac lance with the Ann 1eret 
” No claims on account of anv other curren notes issuer 
‘prior to October 27, 1918, ull rank either against the ger 
ssets of the bank or against the securities deposited by 
| } 
Ady “hs } Wwneamrayr ‘ . , ] +] ye 1 
\ustrian and Hungarian Governments, both forme 1d 
ng, aS security for the notes nd any balance of such securit 
rr aining at the ar ecuriti ! ntioned in } 
eraphs 10 111 has he vleul; | nd dedueted } 
} }] ] 
> 
\ uriti ne ] | \y ian and Hur 
GO both forn ind existing, with th nk as se 
f: u ote i ( and which e tintained in fore: 
I rat S sp tively of fl] (; rnmen r Ay 
Nrese} RT AT yt nd not Tanv o her S ~ 
l4. The holde f currency notes of the Austro-Hun 
Bal s} | have 1 u ivainst the G rnments of Au 
! S t Hy irv oO inv other Government in res 
hich the in uffer as the result of the liquida 
} 
‘ 
A 
spective Governnbient ben transmitting to the R 
. 11 ' t 
SSi0On ali the ¢ rene LOS the Ausi ri S 
wh by the circulation in cordan 
j 4 on ris liver to th (‘a 
) $ - th ‘ I } Oo 
( ( 
i ~ I ] } ~ 
) } ) j ‘ { 31 
i ] } Ch ry 
: ' 
| rT i 
*\ ~ ' ‘1 
«rl 
} 
’ } i ore l rie 
+ 1 
‘ ‘ i} \ 
> 
} }) i a 
‘ ( Cnary iF 
‘ ‘ 7 404 
1 , ex 
I I ‘ } I 
‘ 
i eC Ot a i ( | ig it i 
H Paria Mo Cil l lt each L Lil 
n rom tl disn ber i { Mon | 
\ » shall al as hin h the petty o 
r fy Hin \i \ 
errito! 
No l it | \ i ours il 
on | {f either of its or of . n f 
( ate ) ird to ch p rr to 
irt 
1,3 4 oil bias : — on ge . I 
to Which territory of th ormer Aus rr 
Monarchy is transferred and States arising from the dis 


ent of that Monarchy shall acquire all property and pos 
ated within their territories belonging to the form 
sting Austrian Government, 

lor the purposes of this Article, the property and poss 
of the former or existing Austrian Government shall be di 
to include the property of the former Austrian Empire anc 
interests of that Empire in the joint property of the Au 
Hungarian Monarchy, as well as all the property of the © 
and the private property of members of the former Royal I'am!) 
of Austria-Hungary. 


siti 












so States shall, however, have no claim to any property of 
or existing Government \ustria situated outside 
own respec tive territories 


lue of such property and posse 

Austria xed by t 

} by that € n t crest 

debit of the State acquiring such prope 
due for reparation. The Reparation Commission shall de 

the value of the public property thus acquired an 

proportionate to the contribution in ney, land or ma- 


commune or other au- 


i@ Vai 
than 


} 
placed 


shall be fi ion Commission 
Austria and to 


aceount of the 


par 
lit of 


Tr 
it 


om! sie the 


‘Tky on 


trou 
it 


nade directly by any province or 


us local authority wal the cost of such property. 
out prejudice to Article 203 relating to secured Debt, in 
of each State acquirin roperty under the provisions 


credit of Austria and 
with the preceding 

amount 
the former 


the 


Article, the amount pl: o t 
debit of the said 
aph shall be reduced by the \ ie of 

in respect of the 


Government ussumed Dy 


state in accordance 


secured | 


th: 


ul Aus 


te under provisions 


e 203 which, in the opinion of the Reparation Commis- 
epresents expenditure uy the property so acquired. The 
hall be fixed by the Reparation Commission on such basis 
Commission may consider equital 

Property of the former and existing Austrian Governments 
be deemed to include a share of the real property in 


ions acquired by States | 


of the | 


| i-Herzegovina of all descriptions for which, under Article | 


e Convention of February 26, 1909, the Government of 

former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy paid £ T. 2.500.090 

Otteman Government. Such shure shall be proportionate to 

re which the former Austriin Empire contributed to the 

yment, and the value of this share, as sed by the 

tion Commission, shall be credited Austria on account 
ration. 


‘ ( epnon 


< 
I 


to 


to the above there shall be transferred without 


The property and of 
her local autonomous institutions 

Monarchy, including 
belong to the former 


possessions provinees, 
of tl fc 

in Bosnia-I 
Austro-Hu 


comin 
\ustro- 
rzegovina 


Mon- 


unes 


1 r 


fer 


Lrian 


those 


did is 


not 


hools and hospitals the property of the former Austre- 
ian Monarchy ; 
l’orests which belonged to the former Kingdom of Poland, 


any building er other property situated in the re- 


her V 


‘rritories transferred to the S es referred to in the 
ph whose principal value lies in its storic interest 
tions, and which fo1 rlv belonged to the Kingdom 
a, the Kingdom Poland, t! Kingdom of Croatia- 
Dalmatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, the Republic of Ragusa, 


Republic or the Episcopal Prine ipalities of Trient 


- none, may, subject to the : pproval of the Rep ration 
n, be transferred to the Government entitled thereto 
l vinent, 
irticle 209 
\ ria renounees, so far as she is concerned, all rights ac- 


her or her nationals by Treaties, Conventions or 
its, of whatsoever kind, to representation upon or par 
in the control or administration of Commissious, State 


ene onomic organisntions of 


g other financial or « 


itional Character exercising powers of control or ad 


les or 


TO | 
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on and operating in any of the Allied or Associated 
. n Germany, Hungary, Bulgaria or Turkey, or in the 
ies of these States, or in the former Russian Empire. 
Article 210. 

ra \ustrinu Government agrees to deliver within one 
from the coming into force of the present Treaty to such 
v as the Principal Allied and Associated Powers may | 
te the sum in gold deposited in the Austro-Hungarian 
B the name of the Council of the Administration of the | 
Y Public Debt as security for the first issue of ‘Turkish 

hent currency hotes, 


hout prejudice to Article 244 of Part X of the present 
\ustria renounces so far as she is concerned any benefit 


d Brest-Litovsk and 


ad by the Treaties of Bucharest 
rreaties supplementary thereto. 
rin undertakes to transfer either to Roumania or to the 
\| Allied and Asseciated Powers, as the case may be, all 

instruments, specie, securities and negotiable instru- 
which she received under the aforesaid 


an 
al 


r goods has 


suns of money and all securities, instruments and 
of whatsoever nature, to be delivered, paid or transferred 
he provisions of this Article, shall be dispesed of by the 
pal Allied and Associated Powers in a manner hereafter 
ctermined by these Powers. 







GREE Se se 











onis¢ I si di Po 
Article 259 (5 f the Tr rP i \ i 
on June 28, 1919, | veen the Allied and 
Germany, and any transfer of clain pre 
261 of that Treaty 
{ 

Without prejudi o the renunciat of : ‘ 
tria on behalf of herself or of her 1 ona in the ot] 
visions of the present Treaty, the Reparat 
with on from the coming i 
treat ale t Aust au ber he pos l 

1] { ! lionals in any pul 
or in 1 operating in R ( 
Hui or Bb hi or in the possessions r Gael ( 
I Stat rritory fot 
or her allies to be usferred by Austria or her Lie 
State, or to be udministered by a mandatory unde 
entered to with the Allied and Associated Powers, and 
require th he Austrian Government transfer, withi 
months of tl date of demand, to the Repari tion CC l 0 
all such righ ind interests and any similar rights and interes 


owned by tl riner 


7 existing Austrian Government 





Austria sl e res] ible for indemnifying hei ) : 
dispossessed, i tl Reparation Commission si 1 eres \us 
tria on account of sums due for reparation with such 
respect of of the transferred rights and interests 
may be assess the Reparation Commissio! id \us 
trian Government shall, within six months from the coming to 
force of the res Treaty, communicate t t] Re : 
Commissio such rights and interests, whether already) 
zranted, co Lit ol t yet el sed, and renou Oo 
behalf of its 1 its national n favour the Allied a 
Associated Powers 1) uch rights na intere V ch have oO 
been so col ited. 

Article 222 

The Aust (,overnment ndertukes to 1 in f 
venting or in such acquisition by the Ge . Hungarian 
Bulgarian o1 i Governments of any ri s and int 
of German, Hungarian, Bulgarian or Turkish nationals 
pu itilits ( ings or concessions of \ 
iS 1 uired by the Reparation Conrmissio f ‘ 
terms of the Treaties of Peace or supplementary Treaties or 
Conventions et Wil al between the Allie nea \ ml dd 
Powers and fl x n, Hungarian, Bulgarian o rurkis! 
Governnt fs respective 

irti 

A Thi undertakes to trans ir to the Al! ne LSsi 
Powers al : favour of the for 

vert 1 pavinent or reparation by vw GOV nm 
Germa H ry, Bulgaria or Turkey, and in particular all 
claims which y arise now or hereafter in t! fulfillment of 
undertakings after July 2S, 1914, until the coming into 
orce of the present Treaty. 

tl} value o lnims shail b sSeSs ) le KR 
tion Commission, and shall be transfert t : 

Cx ior he credit of Austria o oul 
due fo repul tion 
irticl ryt 

Al Tio! ne oi . wey Cu 
um press I of gold Krone I sss 
irrangemen speci illy provided for in y partic i 
under the termes of th Treaty or conventions supplemet uy 
thereto, be }) yable at the option of th creditors in } mds 
sterling payable in London, gold dollars of the United S s 
of America payable in New York, gold francs payab E 
or gold lire payable in Rome. 

For the purposes of this Article, the gold coins ! 
above shall be defined as being of the weight an 
sold as enacted by law on January 1, 1914 

irticle 215. 

Any financial adjustments, such as those relating to 
ing and insurance companies, savings banks, pos 
banks, land banks, mortgage companies or other similar inst 


tutions, operating within the territory of the former Austro 


or 


Hungarian Monarchy, necessitated by the purtition of t 
Monarchy and the'resettiement of public debts and currency 
provided for by these Articles, shall be regulated by agreement 
between the various Governments concerned in such a miminne 
as shall best secure equitable treatment to all the parti ‘ 
ested. In case the Governments concerned are unable to come 
to an agreement on any question arising out of this 1 
adjustment, or in case any Government is of opinion t! i 
nationals have not received equitable treatment, the Repa mn) 
Commission shall, on the application of any one of the Gu 
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ments coneerned, appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators, whose 
decision shall be fi «1 
irticle 216, 
The Government of Austria shall be under no liability in 


respect of civil inilitary pensions granted to nationals of the 
former Austrian Empire who have been recognized as nationals 


who become so under the provisions of the 


of other States or 


present Treaty, 
PART X. 
Economic CLAUSES, 
Section I, 
COMMERCIAL RELATIONS, 
CHAPTER I. 
CUSTOMS CULATIONS, DUTIES AND RESTRICTIONS, 
Article 217. 

\ustria undertakes that goods the produce or manufacture 
of any one of the Allied or Associated States imported into 
\ustrian territory, from whatsoever place arriving, shall not be 
subjected to other or higher duties or charges (including inter- 
nal charges) than those to which the like goods the produce or 
manufacture of amy other such State or of any other foreign 


country are subject 

Austria will not maintain or impose any prohibition or re- 
striction on the importation into Austrian territory of any goods 
the produce or manufacture of the territories of any one of the 
Allied or Associated States, from whatsoever place arriving, 
which shall not equally extend to the importation of the like 
goods the produce or manufacture of any other such State or of 
uwny foreign country. 

irticle 218. 

further undertakes that, in the matter of the régime 
importation, no discrimination against the com- 


Austria 
app icable op 


merece of any of the Allied and Associated States as compared 
with any other of the said States or any other foreign country 
shall be made, even by indirect means, such as customs regu- 


lations or procedure, methods of verification or analysis, condi- 
tions of payment of duties, tariff classification or interpretation, 
rv the operation of monopolies, 

Article 219. 

In all that xportation, Austria undertakes that 
roods, natural products or manufactured articles, exported from 
\{ustrian territory to the territories of any one of the Allied or 
Associated States, shall not be subjected to other or higher duties 
internal charges) than those paid on the 


concerns ¢ 


or charges (including 


e goods exported to any other such State or to any other 

reign country. 

Austria will not maintain or impose any prohibition or re- 
striction on the exportation of any goods sent from her terri- 
tory the Allied or Associated States which shall 


Oo any one of 
ot equally extend 
anul 


to the exportation of the like goods, natural 
actured articles, sent to any other such State 
any other foreign country. 
irticle 2 
munity, or privilege in regard to the importa- 
transit of goods granted by Austria to any 


products or m 


7) 


favour, in 


every 


ioh, ¢ xportation or 





\llied or Associated States or to any other foreign country what- 
ever shall simultaneously and unconditionally, without request 
nnd without compensation, be extended to all the Allied and 
Associated States. 

Article 221. 

By way of exception to the provisions of Article 286 of Part 
XIE (Ports, Waterways and Railways), products in transit by 
the ports Which before the war were situated in territory of the 
for) Austro-Hungarian Monarchy shall, for a period of three 
yeu ‘ol the coming into force of the present Treaty, enjoy on 

m into Austria reductions of duty corresponding with 

( ‘oportion to those applied to such products under the 
\\ Hungarian Customs Tariff of February 13, 1906, when 
imported by such ports 

{rticl 

Notwithstanding the provisions of Articles 217 to 220, the 

and Associated Powers agree that they will not invoke 


provisions to secure the advantage of any arrangements 
‘h may be made by the Austrian Government with the Govy- 
ments of Hungary or of the Czecho-Slovak State for the ae- 





ern 
cord of a special customs régime to certain natural or manufac- 
tured products which both originate in and come from those coun- 


tries, and which shall be specified in the arrangements, provided 
that the duration of these arrangements does not exceed a period 
of five years from the coming into force of the present Treaty. 
Article 223, 
During the first six months after the coming into foree of the 
present Treaty, the duties imposed by Austria on imports from 
\liie?d and Associated States shall not be higher than the most 
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favourable duties which were applied to imports into the form 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy on July 28, 1914. 

During a further period of thirty months after the expirati 
of the first six months this provision shall continue to be applied 
exclusively with regard to the importation of fruits (fresh aj) 
dried), fresh vegetables, olive oil, eggs, pigs and pork products. 
and live poultry, in so far as such products enjoyed at the above. 
mentioned date (July 28, 1914) rates conventionalised 
Treaties with the Allied or Associated Powers. 

Article 225. 

(1) The Czecho-Slovak State and Poland undertake that 
a period of fifteen years from the coming into force of the j 
ent Treaty they will not impose on the exportation to Ausi 
of the products of coal mines in their territories any expo) 
duties or other charges or restrictions on exportation differ 
from or more onerous than those imposed on such exportation 
any other country. 

(2) Special agreements shall be made between Poland and 
Czecho-Slovak State and Austria as to the supply of coal and « 
raw materials reciprocally. 

(3) Pending the conclusion of such agreements, but in 
case during more than three years from the coming into force o;{ 
the present Treaty, the Czecho-Slovak State and Poland unde. 
take that no export duty or other restrictions of any kind shal! 
be imposed on the export to Austria of coal or lignite up to ; 
reasonable quantity to be fixed, failing agreement between thy 
States concerned, by the Reparation Commission. In fixing thi 
quantity the Reparation Commission shall take into account 
all the circumstances, including the quantities both of coal and 
of lignite supplied before the war to present Austrian territor 
from Upper Silesia and from the territory of the former Aus- 
trian Empire transferred to the Czecho-Slovak State and Poland 
in accordance with the present Treaty, and the quantities no 
available for export from those countries. Austria shall ji 
return furnish to the Czecho-Slovak State and Poland supplies 
of the raw materials referred to in paragraph (2) in accord- 
ance with the decisions of the Reparation Commission. 

(4) The Czecho-Slovak S‘ate and Poland further undertake 
during the same period to take such steps as may be necessary 
to ensure that any such products shall be available for sale 
purchasers in Austria on terms as favourable as are applical 
to like products sold under similar conditions to purchaser 
the Czecho-Slovak State or Poland respectively or in any ot! 
country. 

(5) In case of disagreement in the execution or interpreta- 
tion of any of the above provisions the Reparation Commis 
shall decide. 








f 


II, 
SHIPPING, 


CHAPTER 


Article 225. 

The High Contracting Parties agree to recognise 
flown by the vessels of any Contracting Party having no s 
coast, Which are registered at some one specified place ; 
in its territory; such place shall serve as the port of rezist 


t] 


of such vessels, 
CHaptrer III. 
UNFAIR COMPETITION, 
irticle 226. 
Austria undertakes to adopt all the necessary legislative and 


administrative measures to protect goods the produce or nu 
facture of any one of the Allied and Associated Powers | 
all forms of unfair competition in commercial transactions 

Austria undertakes to prohibit and repress by seizure ed 
by other appropriate remedies the importation, exportation, 
manufacture, distribution, sale or offering for sale in her t 
ritory of all goods bearing upon themselves or their us 
get-up or wrappings any marks, names, devices, or descriptions 
whatsoever which are calculated to convey directly or indil 
a false indication of the origin, type, nature or special | 
teristics of such goods. 

Article 227. 

Austria undertakes, on condition that reciprocity is : ( 
in these matters, to respect any law, or any administr: ( 
judicial decision given in conformity with such law, in fel 
in any Allied or Associated State and duly communicate’ © 
her by the proper authorities, defining or regulating te rig! 
to any regional appellation in respect of wine or spirits pre 
duced in the State to which the region belongs or the col 
tions under which the use of any such appellation may be per 
mitted; and the importation, exportation, manufacture, (' 
tribution, sale or offering for sale of products or articles meer 
ing regional appellations inconsistent with such law or 0h) 
shall be prohibited by the Austrian Government and repress 
by the measures prescribed in the preceding Article. 





1919. 


CHaprer IV, 
TREATMENT OF NATLONALS OF ALLIED AND ASSOCIATED POWERS, 
irticle 228, 


\ustria undertakes: 
(«) not to subject the nationals of the Allied and Associated 
wers to any prohibition in regard to the exercise of occupa- 
s, professions, trade and industry, which shall not be equally 
pliable to all aliens without exception; 
(b) not to subject the nationals of the Allied and Associated 
owers in regard to the rights referred to in paragraph (a) to 
uy regulation or restriction, which might contravene directly or 
directly the stipulations of the said paragraph, or which 
1! be other or more disadvantageous than those which are 
licable to nationals of the most favoured nation ; 
) not to subject the nationals of the Allied and Associated 
‘owers, their property, rights or interests, including companies 
d associations in which they are interested, to any charge, 
impost, direct or indirect, other or higher than those 
ch are or may be imposed on her own nationals or their 
operty, rights or interests; 
1) Not to subject the nationals of any one of the Allied and 
ociated Powers to any restriction which was not applicable 
July 1, 1914, to the nationals of such Powers unless such 
triction is likewise imposed on her own nationals. 
Artich 


nutionals of the Allied and Associated Powers shall enjoy 

\ustrian territory a constant protection for their persons and 
ir property, rights and interests, and shall have free access 
ourts of law. 


or 


>» 


irticl 0) 


\ustria undertakes to recognise any new nationality which 
heen or may be acquired by her nationals under the laws of 
\llied and Associated Powers, and in accordance with the 
sions of the competent authorities of these Powers pursuant 
aturalisation laws or under treaty stipulations, and to regard 

ch persons as having, in consequence of the acquisition of such 
nationality, in all respeets severed their allegiance to their 


trticle 231 


\llied and Associated Powers may appoint consuls- 
Le consuls, vice-consuls and consular agents in Austrian 
vus and ports. Austria undertakes to approve the designation 
the consuls-general, consuls, vice-consuls and consular agents, 
names shall be notified to her, and to admit them to the 


is, 


hose 


ise of their functions in conformity with the usual rules 
SLOTS 
CHAPTER \ 
Gr BRAL ARTICLES 
Article 
rhe obligations imposed by Austria by Chapter T above shall 


to have effect five years from the date of the coming into 
of the present Treaty, uniess otherwise provided in the 
unless the Council of the League of Nations shall, at 
ast twelve months before the expiration of that period, decide 
the obligations shall be maintained for a further period 
‘ without amendment. 
Nevertheless it is agreed that unless the League of Nations de- 
s otherwise an Allied or Associated Power shall not after the 
ation of three years from the coming into force of the 
l'veaty be entitled to require the fulfilment by Austria 
provisions of Articles 217, 218, 219 220 that 
ccords correlative treatment to Austria. 
rticle 228 of Chapter IV shall remain in operation, with or 
ut amendment, after the period of five years for such fur 
period, if any, not exceeding five years, as may be deter- 
by a majority of the Council of the League of Nations. 
Article 2 
if the Austrian Government engages in international trade, it 
not in respect thereof have or be deemed to have any rights, 
ces or immunities of sovereignty, 
Section IT, 
TREATIES, 
Article 234 
he coming into ferce of the present Treaty and subject 
provisions thereof the multilateral Treaties, Conventions 


se 


uniess 


°? 
IDs 


“reements of an economic or technical character concluded | 
former Austro-Huagarian Monarehy and enumerated | 
und in the subsequent Articles shall alone be applied as | 


n Austria and those of the Allied and Associated Powers 
thereto: 
Conventions of 


79 
mt, 





March 14, 1884, December 1, 1886, and 
1887, and Final Protocel of July 7, 1887, regarding 
“ tection of submarine cables, 









' 


(2) Convention of October 11 LOUD, rer “ling the intern: onal 
circulation of motor-cars. 

(3) Agreement of May 15, 1SSG6, regarding the sealing : 
Wily trucks subject to customs inspec ul Protoeo!l of May 
18, 1907. 

(4) Agreement of May 15, 1886, regarding the technica 
standardisation of railways. 

(5) Convention of July 5, 1890, regarding the publication of 
customs tariffs and the organisation of an International Unio 


tor the publication of customs tariffs. 


(6) Convention of April 25, 1907, regarding the raisin 
Turkish customs tariff. 

(7) Convention of March 14, 1857, redempti 
dues on the Sound and Belts. 

(8) Convention of June 22, 1861, for the redemption 
Stade Toll on the Elbe. 

(9): Convention of July 16, 1863, for the redemption o 
Toll dues on the Scheldt. 

(10) Convention of Gctober 29, 1888S, regarding the estab 


ment of a definite arrangement guaranteeing the free use of t! 


Suez Canal. 


(11) Conventions of September 25, 1910, respecting the un 
fication of certain regulations regarding collisions and sz 
act sea. 

(12) Convention of December 21, 1904, regarding the exem 
tion of hospital ships from dues and charges in ports. 

(13) Convention of September 26, 1906, for the suppress 
of nightwork for women. 

(14) Conventions of May 18, 1904, and May 4, 1910, regarding 


the suppression of the White Slave Traffic. 

(15) Convention of May 4, 1910, regarding the suppression of 
obscene publications. 

(16) Sanitary Convention of December 5, 1903, and the pre 
ceding Conventions signed on January 30, 1892, April 15, 18%, 
April 5, 1894, and March 19, 1897. 

(17) Convention of May 20, 1875, regarding the 
and improvement of the metric system. 


(18S) Convention of November 29, 1906, regarding the wnitica- 
tion of pharmacopeeial formuke for potent drugs. 

(19) Convention of November 16 and 19, 1SS5, regarding th: 
establishment of a concert pitch. 

(20) Convention of June 7, 1905, regarding the cre: 


international Agricultural Institute at Rome. 
(21) Conventions of November 3, 1881, and April 
regarding precautionary measures against phylioxera 
(22) Convention of March 19, 1902, regarding the 
of birds useful to agriculture. 


pre 


oe 


(25) Convention of June 12, 1902, regarding the guardianshi 
of minors 
irticl 
From the coming into foree of the present Treaty the Ligh 


Contracting Parties shall apply the conventions and agreements 
hereinafter mentioned, in far as concerns them, Ausiria 
undertaking to comply with the special stipulations contained 
in this Article. 

Postal Conventions: 


So 


Conventions and agreemenis of the Universal Posta 
concluded at Vienna, July 4, 1891. 

Conventions and agreements of the Postal Union signed 
Washington, June 15, 1897. 

Conventions and agreements of e Postal U) ( 
Rome, May 26, 1906 

Tel« graphic Conventions: 

International Telegraphic Conventions signed at St. Ve 
burg July 10/22, 1875. 

Regulations and Tariffs drawn up by the International Ts 
sraphic Conference, Lisbon, June 11, 1908. 

Austria undertakes not to refuse her assent to the conclusion 
by the new States of the special arrangements referred to in 
the Conventions and Agreements relating to the Universal Post 
Union and to the International Telegraphic Union, to which the 

| said new States have adhered or may adhere. 
trticl % 

From the coming into force of the present ‘1 \ he Ilig 
Contracting Parties shall apply, in so far as concerns then Me 


International Radio-Telegraphic Convention of July 5, 1 


Austria undertaking to comply with the provisional regulati 
which will be indicated to her by the Allied Mi Assoc 
Powers. 

If within five years after the coming into force afte 


present Treaty a new convention regulating international radio 
telegraphic communications should have been 
the place of the Convention of July 1912, 


concluded 


this 


to tike 


hev" 
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tion sh 
nition, or to subscribe thereto. 
replace the provisional 


drawing 
*\W ct 


Liline mrt li 
This ne 


itions in 


up ti Conve 
mvention will likewise 


force 


regu! 
> 


lriicle bf 

fhe International Convention of Paris of March 20, 1883, for 
the protection of industrial property, revised at Washington on 
June 2, 1911, and the agreement of April 14, 1891, concerning 


the international 


registration of trade marks shall be applied 
s from the coming into force of the present Treaty, in so far 
aus they are not affected or modified by the exceptions and re- 
trictions resulting therefrom 
irticle 238. 

l’'rom the coming into force of the present Treaty the High 
Contracting Parties shall apply, in so far as concerns them, the 
(‘onvention of the Hague of July 17, 1905, relating to civil pro- 
edure This provision, however, will not apply to France, 
Por land Roumania 

irticle 9, 

\ustria undertakes, within twelve months of the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, to adhere in the prescribed form 
0 the International Convention of Berne of September 9, 1886, 
for the protection of literary and artistic works, revised at 
Berlin in 1908, and the Act and Protocol of March 20, 1914, re- 


ting to the protection of literary and artistic works. 

Until her adherence, Austria undertakes to recognise and pro- 

et by effective mea anc in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the said Convention the literary and artistic works of 
tationals of the Allied and Associated Powers. 
In addition, and irrespective of the above-mentioned 
Austria undertakes to continue to assure such 
il such protection to all literary and artistic works of 


sures 


ad- 
erence, 


jon a 
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all bind Austria, even if Austria should refuse either to | have granted to Germany, Hungary, Bulgaria or Turkey, or to 


recog- | 


nationals of each of the Allied and Associated Powers to an | 


ct at least as great as upon July 28, 
im? ¢ nditic 
Airticl 240 
\ustria undertakes to adhere to the following Conventions : 
(1) Convention of September 26, 1906, for the suppression of 


ise of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 


(2) Convention of December 81, 1913, regarding the unifica- 
! i ] ereli l S| t SLL be) 
Article 241, 
Keach of the Allied or Associated Powers, being guided by the 
eneral principles or special provisions of the present Treaty, 


iall notify to Austria the bilateral agreements of all kinds 
vhiech were in force between her and the former Austro-Hun- 
Monarchy, and which she wishes should be in force as 
tween her and Austria. 
I notification referred to in the present Article shall be 
either directly or through the intermediary of another 
Vowel Receipt thereof shall be acknowledged in writing by 
\ustria. The date of the coming into force shall be that of the 
iotification. 


Che Allied and Associated Powers undertake among them- 


1914, and upon the | 


not to’apply as between themselves and Austria any | 

eements which are not in accordance with the terms of the 
esent Treaty. 
The notification shall mention any provisions of the said 
‘eements which, not being in accordance with the terms of | 

present Treaty, shall not be considered as coming into | 
‘eC 

case of any difference of opinion, the League of Nations 

be called on to decide 
\ period of months from the coming into force of the 


is allowed to the Allied and Associated Powers 
to make the notification. 

Only bilateral agreements which have been the subject 
of such a notification shall be put in force between the Allied 
and Associated Powers and Austria, 
rules apply all bilateral agreements existing 
any Allied and Associated Powers signatories the 
Treaty and Austria, even if the said Allied and Asso- 
Powers have not been in a state of war with Austria. 


Treaty 
hich 


+} 
ho 


resent 
vithin \ 


The above to 
between 


pore Sent 


a att 
irticl 4 


epee 
\ ria hereby recognizes that all treaties, conventions or 
concluded by her, or by the former Austro-Hun- 


agreements 


gvarian Monarchy, with Germany, Hungary, Bulgaria or Turkey 
since August 1, 1914, until the coming into force of the present 
Treaty are of no effect 


Artic le 253. 


Austria undertakes to secure to the Allied and Associated 


Powers, and to the officials and nationals of the said Powers, 
the enjoyment of ail the rights and advantages of any kind 
whieh she, or the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, may 
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the officials and nationals of these States by treaties, conven. 
tions or arrangements concluded before August 1, 1914, so lone 
as those treaties, conventions or arrangements are in force. — 

The Allied and Associated Powers reserves the right to 
cept or not the enjoyment of these rights and advantages. 

Article 244. 

Austria recognises that all treaties, conventions or arrange. 
ments which she, or the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
concluded with Russia, or with any State or Government 6: 
which the territory previously formed a part of Russia, or with 
Roumania, before July 28, 1914, or after that date until the 
coming into force of the present Treaty, are of no effect, 

Article 24 

Should an Allied or Associated Power, Russia, or a State « 
Government of which the territory formerly constituted a part 
of Russia, have been forced since July 28, 1914, by reason of 
military occupation or by any other means or for any other 
cause, to grant or to allow to be granted by the act of any pul 
lic authority, concessions, privileges and favours of any ki 
to the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, or to Austria or to 
an Austrian national, such concessions, privileges and favor 
are ipso facto annulled by the present Treaty. 

No claims or indemnities which may result from this annul- 
ment shall be charged against the Allied or Associated Powe: 
or the Powers, States, Governments or public authorities which 
are released from their engagements by the present Article. 

Article 246 

‘rom the coming into force of the present Treaty Aust: 
undertakes, so far as she is concerned, to give the Allied ani 
Associated Powers and their nationals the benefit ipso facto 
of the rights and advantages of any kind which she or the 
former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy has granted by treaties 
couventions, or arrangements to non-belligerent States or their 
nationals since July 28, 1914, until the coming into force of the 
present Treaty, so long as those treaties, conventions or 
rangements are in foree for Austria. 

Article 247. 

Those of the High Contracting Parties who have not 
signed, or who have signed but not yet ratified, the Opium Con 
vention signed at The Hague on January 23, 1912, agree to 
bring the said Convention into force, and for this purpose to 
enact the necessary legislation without delay and in any ¢: 
within a period of twelve months from the coming into force ot 
the present Treaty. 

Furthermore, they agree that ratification of the present 
Treaty should in the case of Powers which have not yet rat 
fied the Opium Convention be deemed in all respects equival 
to the ratification of that Convention and to the signature of t! 
Special Protocol] which was opened at The Hague in accordance 
with the resolutions adopted by the Third Opium Conference in 
1914 for bringing the said Convention into force. 

For this purpose the Government of the French Republi: 
communicate to the Government of the Netherlands a certified 
copy of the protocol of the deposit of ratifications of the present 
Treaty, and will invite the Government of the Netherlands to 
accept and deposit the said certified copy as if it were a deposii 
of ratifications of the Opium Convention and a signature of 
Additional Protocol of 1914. 

Section IIT, 
DEBTS. 
Article 248. 

There shall be settled through the intervention of Cleari: 
Offices to be established by each of the High Contracting Parti: 
within three months of the notification referred to in paragrap! 
(e) hereafter the following classes of pecuniary obligations 

(1) Debts payable before the war and due by a national of 0! 
of the Contracting Powers, residing within its territory, to a Na- 
tional of an Opposing Power, residing within its territory ; 

(2) Debts which became payable during the war to natio 
of one Contracting Power residing within its territory and i) 
out of transactions or contracts with the nationals of an Oppo 
Power, resident within its territory, of which the total or pa! 
execution was suspended on account of the existence of a 
of war; 

(8) Interest which has accrued due before and during the \ 
to a national of one of the Contracting Powers in respect 0! 
curities issued or taken over by an Opposing Power, prov! 
that the payment of interest on such securities to the nation: 
of that Power or to neutrals has not been suspended during tie 
war; 

(4) Capital sums which have become payable before 
during the war to nationals of one of the Contracting Pow: 


ie. 


a. 


fll'- 


vet 


A 


iv. 


in respect of securities issued by one of the Opposing Powers. 
provided that the payment of such capital sums to nationals of 
that Power to neutrals has not been suspended during the 
war. 

In the case of interest or capital sums payable in respect of 
securities issued or tuken over by the former Autro-Hungarian 
Government the amount to be credited and paid by Austria 
will be the interest or capital in respect only of the debt for 
which Austria is liable in accordance with the Financial Clauses 
of the present Treaty, and the principles laid down by the 
Reparation Commission. 

The proceeds of liquidation of enemy property, rights, and 
interests mentioned in Section IV and in the Annex thereto 
vill be accounted for through the Clearing Offices, in the cur- 
encey and at the rate of exchange hereinafter provided in para- 
vraph (€@), and disposed of by them under the conditions pro- 
vided by the said Section and Annex. 
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The settlements provided for in this Article shall be effected | 


according to the following principles and in wecordance with 
Annex to this Section: 

(a) Each of the High Contracting Parties shall prohibit, as 

from the coming into foree of the present Treaty, both the pay- 
ent and the acceptance of payment of such debts, and also all 


I 
Tile 


3429 


graph (¢), establish a Clearing Office for the collection 
payment of enemy debts. 

Local Clearing Offices may be established for any particular 
portion of the territories of the High Contracting Parties. Such 


local Clearing Offices may perform all the functiots 
tral Clearing Office in their respective districts, except that : 
transactions with the clearing oflice in the Opposing 


of u cel 


Stute must 
be effected through the central Clearing Office. 
In this Annex the pecuniary obligations referred to in the t 
paragraph of Article 248 are described as “enemy debts thre 


persons from whom the same ure due as “enemy debtors, 
persons to whom they are due as “enemy creditors,” the Cl 
ing Office in the country of the creditor is called the “ Credit 
Clearing Office,’ and the Clearing Office in the 
debtor is called the “ Debtor Clearing Office.” 


country of 


The High Contracting Parties will subject contrayentions 


| paragraph (@) of Article 248 to the same penalties as are 


omlmunications between the interested parties with regard to | 


ihe settlement of the 
‘‘learing Offices. 
(b) Each of he High Contracting Parties shall be respectively 
esponsible for the payment of such debts due by its nationals, 
ept in the cases where before the war the debtor was in a 
ute of bankruptcy or failure, or had given fermal indication 
of insolvency, or where the debt was due by «a company whose 
isiness has been liquidated under emergency legislation during 
war. 
(¢) The sums due to the nationals of one of 


said debts otherwise than through the 


the High Con- 


cting Parties by the nationals of an Opposing State will be | 


ited to the Clearing Office of the country of the debtor, and 


to the creditor by the Clearing Office of the country of the | 


Lor, 
/) Debts shall be paid or credited in the currency of such 
of the Allied and Associated Powers. their colonies or pro 
fectorates, or the British Dominions or India, as may be con 
If the debts are payable in some other currency they 
hall be paid or eredited in the currency of the country con- 
erned, whether an Ajilied or Associated Power, Colony. 
ectorate, British Dominion or India, at the pre-war 


] ' 
heahee 


lor the purpose of this provision the pre-war rate of exchange 
ll be defined as the average cable transfer rate prevailing 
he Allied or Associated country concerned during the month 
ately preceeding the outbreak of wear the 
try coneerned and Austria-Hungary. 


t roed, 


rate of 


medi between 


2 contract provides for a fixed rate of exchange governing 
conversion of the currency in which the debt is stated into 


present provided by their legislation for trading with the enemys 
They will similarly prohibit within their territory | 


all le 


| process relating to payment of enemy debts, except in 


ance with the provisions of this Annex. 
{ 


The Government guarantee specified in paragraph () of 


Article 248 shall take effect whenever, for any reason, a «et 
shall not be recoverable, except in a case where at the da 
of the outbreak of war the debt was barred by the laws o 
prescription in force in the country of the debtor, or wher 
the debtor was at that time in a state of bankruptey or failure 
or had given formal indication of insolvency, or where the 


debt was due by a company whose business has been liquidated 
under emergency legislation during the war. In such Case thie 
procedure specified by this Annex shall apply to payment © 
the dividends. 3 

The terms “ bankruptey ” 
cation legislation providing for such juridical 
The expression “formal indication of insolvency ” 
same meaning as it has in English law. 


the 
conditions 
bears the 


and “ failure’ refer to appli 


of 


Creditors shall give notice to the Creditor Clearing Offic 
within six months of its establishment of debts due to them 
and shall furnish the Clearing Office with any documents and 
information required of them. 

The High Contracting Parties will take all suitable meas 


ures to trace and punish collusion between enemy creditors an 
debtors. The Clearing Offices will communicate to one another 


| any evidence and information which might help the discover 


said | 


and punishment of such collusion. 
The High Contracting Parties will facilitate mucl 
possible postal and telegraphic communication at the expense 0 


as 


the parties concerned and through the intervention of the 
| Clearing Offices between debtors and ereditors desirous 
coming to an agreement as to the amount of their debt. 

The Creditor Clearing Office will notify the Debtor Clearing 


currency of the Allied or Associated country concerned, 

the above provisions concerning the rate of exchange shall | 
t apply. 

the cause of the new States of Poland and the Czecho-Slovak 


« the curreney in which and the rate of exchange at which | 
s Shall be paid or credited shall be determined by the Repa- | 
on Commission provided for in Part VIII, unless they shall | 


heen previously settled by agreement between the States | 


sted, 

‘) The previsions of this Article and the Annex 
hot apply as between Austria on the one hand and any 
the Allied and Associated Powers, their colonies 

orates, or any one of the British Dominions or India 

le other hand, unless within a period of one month from 
© deposit of the ratification of the present Treaty by the 

i r in question, or of the ratification on behalf of 
hion or of India, notice to that effect is given to Austria 
ie Government of such Allied 

i) Dominion or of India as the case may be. 


of 


oC 


hereto | 


or 


such | 


| 


or Associated Power or of | 


) The Allied and Associated Powers which have adopted | 


\rticle and the Annex hereto may agree between them- 
es to apply them to their respective nationals established 
r territory so far as regards matters between their na- 
sand Austrian nationals. In this case the payments made 
plication of this provision will be subject to arrangements 

ech the Allied and Associated Clearing Offices concerned. 

ANNEX, 
Ee 


enh the High Contracting Parties will, within three 
1S from the notification provided for in Article 248, para- 


1 . 
} f 
(il QI 


LVItl d435 


Office of all 


will, in 


debts declared to it. The Debtor Clearing Office 
due course, inform the Creditor Clearing Office which 
debts admitted and which In the 
latter . the Debtor Clearing ground 
for the non-admission of debt. 


contested, 
the 


debts are 
Office will 


are 
Case cive 
G 
When a debt has been admitted, in whole or in part, the 
Debtor Clearing Office will at once credit the Creditor Clearing 
Office with the amount admitted, and at the same time notif 
it of such credit. 





The debt shall be deemed to be admitted in full and shal 
eredited forthwith to the Creditor Clearing Office unless wit 
three months from the receipt of the notification or such longe1 
time as may be agreed to by the Creditor Clearing Office notice 





has been given by the Debtor Clearing Office that it is nof 
admitted. 
S 
When the whole or part of a debt is not admitted the two 
Clearing Offices will examine into the matter jointly and will 


endeavour to bring the parties to an agreement. 
9. 

The Creditor Clearing Office will pay to the individual creditor 
the sums credited to it out of the funds placed at its disposal 
by the Government of its country and in accordance w ! 
conditions fixed by the said Government, retaining any suns 
considered necessary to cover risks, expenses or commissions, 


ith ¢ 















































































?) 


( ed payment of an enemy debt which 











all only be refunded when the 








‘ n whole or in part shall pay to the Clearing 
0 ay of fine, interest at 5 per cent. on the part not 
Al person having unduly refused to admit the 
part debt claimed from him shall pay, by way of 
me terest at 5 ] cent. on the amount with regard to 
ret ss ail he disallowed. 
Ss interest shall run from the date of expiration of the 
d provided for in paragraph 7 until the date on which the 
( Dall \ n disallowed or the debt paid. 
] Clearing Office shall in so far as it is concerned take | 
bi ollec he fines above provided for, and will be respon- 
ri [ I cannot be collected. 
i fin ill be credited to the other Clearing Office, which 
etain is a contribution towards the cost of carrying 
rpr'e 
i 
bal nce twee Clearin , Offices shall be struck 
1 redit bal e paid in cash by the debtor State 
\ ‘k 
Ni ‘theless, any credit balances which may be due by one 
‘ of t] Allied al Associated Powers shall be retained 
ymplete payment s l have been effected of the sums due | 
0 lied ¢ \ssociated Powers or their nationals on account 
rf var 
12 
To facilitate ion between the Clearing Offices each of 
the shall have a representative at the place where the other 
lished 
li | a 
Exeept for sper r ms all discussions in regard to claims | 
far as possi} take place at the Debtor Clearing Office. 
14 
0 248, paragraph (b), the High Coen- 
"' ¢ Pal are responsible for the payment of the enemy) 
ebt wing | thei lla ai 
‘I Debtor Clearing © will therefore credit the Creditor | 
C ng Offi vit] its admitted, even in case of inabilits 
) them fron { n vidual debtor. The Gov hments 
1] é il in thei re pective Clearing 
fices with all ne owers f e recovery of debits which 
e hy dmitted 
1 
Gove el fray the expenses of the Clearing 
Of et uy i luding the salaries of the staff. 
lt 
e the t ‘ « Ofiices are unable to agree whether 
( I due ease of a difference between an 
i cle vouand an ¢ i creditor or between the Clearing 
Ofti the dispute shall either be referred to arbitration if the 
riies so agi nd conditions fixed by agreement between 
i or referred to the M Arbitral Tribunal provided for in 
< VI her er 
At & regi f the Creditor Clearing Office the dispute may, 
1OV 1, be submitted to the jurisdiction of the Courts of the | 
pia f domi e of th debtor 
17 
[te j s found by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal, the 
( e Arbitr on Tribunal to be due shall be effected 
( ng Offices as if these sums were debts ad 
i Ly yr ge Officer 
18 
Har ftheG nments concerned shall appoint an agent who 
| D ‘eservation of the Mixed Arbitral 
rr of ( ted on behalf of its Clearing Office 
Thi it will « ! general control over the representa 
ives or counse! employed by its nationals. 
D ions will be arrived at on documentary evidence, but it 
ill be open to the Tribunal to hear the parties in person, or 
ing t their preference by theii representatives approved 
0 Go nme! or by the : nt referred to above, who 
petent ntervene alo ’ Marty « to 1 
intain abandoned by the 
lv 
T] ( Offies mcerned will lay before the Mixed 
Arl | l ni mM Aan i documents in theii 
NOSSseSSik ) he Tribunal to decide rapidly oy the 
eases which before it 
Where one of t oncerned appeals against the joint 
sion of 1 t Offices he shall make a deposit 
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first judgment is modified in favour of the appellant and in pro- 
portion to the success he may attain, his opponent in case of 
such a refund being required to pay an equivalent proportion 
of the costs and expenses. Security accepted by the Tribunal 
may be substituted for a deposit. 

A fee of 5 per cent. of the amount in dispute shall be charged 
in respect of all cases brought before the Tribunal. This fee 
shall, unless the Tribunal directs otherwise, ‘be borne by the 
unsuccessful party. Such fee shall be added to the deposit r: 
ferred to. It is also independent of the security. 

The Tribunal may award to one of the parties a sum in respe 
of the expenses of the proceedings. 

Any sum payable under this paragraph shall be credited to 
the Clearing Office of the successful party as a separate item. 

21. 

With a view to the rapid settlement of claims, due regard shal! 
be paid in the appointment of all persons connected with tlh: 
Clearing Offices or with the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal to thei 
knowledge of the language of the other country concerne! 
Each of the Clearing Offices will be at liberty to correspoi 
with the other and to forward documents in its own language 


o* 
~ mee 


Subject to any special agreement to the contrary between the 
Governments coneerned, debts shall carry interest in aecord 
ance with the following provisions: 

Interest shall not be payable on sums of money due by wa 
dividend, interest, or other periodical payments whic! 
themselves represent interest on capital. 


> 


of 


The rate of interest shall be 5 per cent. per annum, exceyt 
in cases where, by contract, law, or custom, the creditor is 
entitled to payment of interest at a different rate. In such 


cases the rate to which he is entitled shall preyail. 

Interest shall run from the date of commencement of hosti! 
ties (or, if the sum of money to be recovered fell due during 
the war, from the date at which it fell due) until the sum is 
credited to the Clearing Office of the creditor. 

Sums due by way of interest shall be treated as debts 
mitted the Clearing Office and shall be credited 1 
Creditor Clearing Office in the same way as such debts. 


ad. 
} * 

by 0 | 
99 
23. 


Where by decision of the Clearing Offices or the Mixed Arbht- 


tral Tribunal a claim is held not to fall within Article 248, 
the creditor shall be at liberty to prosecute the claim before 
the Courts or to take such other proceedings as may be ope 
to him. 

The presentation of a claim to the Clearing Office suspends 


the operation of any period of prescription. 
24 


The High Contracting Parties agree to regard the decisio1 
he Mixed Arbitral Tribunal as final and conclusive, and 


render them binding upon their nationals. 


on 


In any where a 


case 


Creditor Clearing Office declines to 


notifv a claim to the Debtor Clearing Office, or to take any step 


provided for in this Annex intended to make effective in whol 


or in part a request of which it has received due notice, the 
enemy creditor shall be entitled to receive from the Clearing 
Office a certificate setting out the amount of the claim, and 


shall then be entitled to prosecute the claim before the court 


or to take such other proceedings as may be open to him, 
Section IV. 
PROPERTY, RIGHTS AND INTERESTS. 


Article 249. 

The question of private property, rights and interests i 
enemy country shall be settled according to the principles 1:i 
down in this Section and to the provisions of the Annex her 

(a) The exceptional war measures and measures of trans 
(defined in paragraph 8 of the Annex hereto) taken in 





and interests which bt 


A 


territory of the former Austrian Empire with respect to ) 
property, rights and interests of nationals of Allied or Asso- 
ciated Powers, including companies and associations in wh 
they are interested, when liquidation has not been comp! 
shall be immediately discontinued or stayed and the property, 
rights and interests concerned restored to their owners. 

(b) Subject to any contrary stipulations which may be Pp! 
vided for in the present Treaty, the Allied and Associa 
Powers reserve the right to retain and liquidate all property 

‘long at the date of the coming into 





force of the present Treaty to nationals of the former Aust! 
Empire, or companies controlled by them, and are within 


territories, colonies, possessions and protectorates of 
Pewers (including territories ceded to them by the pres 


Treaty) or are under the control of those Powers. 
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The liquidation shall be carried out in accordance with the 
laws of the Allied or Associated State concerned, and the 
owner shall not be able to dispose of such property, rights or 
interests nor to subject them to any charge without the 
sent.of that State. 

Persons who within six months of the coming into force of 
ihe present Treaty show that they have acquired ipso facto 
in accordance with its provisions the nationality of an Allied 
or Associated Power, including those who under Article 72 or 


con- 


76 obtain such nationality with the consent of the competent 
authorities, or who under Articles 74 or T7 acquire such 
nationality in virtue of previous rights of citizenship (pert- 


nienza) will not be considered nationals of the 
\ustrian Empire within the meaning of this paragraph. 

(c) The price or the amount of compensation in respect of 
the exercise of the right referred to in paragraph (6) will be 
fixed in accordance with the methods of sale or valuation 
idopted by the laws of the country in which the property has 
retained or liquidated. 

As between the Allied and Associated Powers and their 
itionals on the one hand and nationals of the former Aus- 
trian Empire on the other hand, as also between Austria on 


former 


as 


heen 
’ 


(ad) 


he one hand and the Allied and Associated Powers and their | 
nationals on the other hand, all the exceptional war measures, | 


‘measures Of transfer, or acts done or to be done in execution 
such measures defined in paragraphs 1 and 8 of the 
iex hereto shall be considered final and binding upon 
| persons except as regards the reservations laid down in the 
esent Treaty. 
(c) The nationals of Allied and Associated Powers shall be 
itled to compensation in respect of damage or injury in- 
cted upon their property, rights or interests, including any 
pany association in which they are interested, in the 
ritory the former Austrian Empire, by 
her of the exceptional war measures or measures of transfer 
entioned in paragraphs 1 and 8 of the Annex hereto, The 
lnims made in this respect by such nationals shall be investi- 


aS 


\ 
HT 


All 


an 


or 


of 


ated, and the total of the compensation shall be determined | 


the 


bv 


Mixed Arbitral Tribunal provided for in Section 
an arbitrator appointed by that Tribunal. This 
sation shall be borne by Austria, and may be charged upon 


VI 


e property of nationals of the former Austrian Empire, or 
colpanies controlled by them, as defined in paragraph (0), 
thin the territory or under the control of the. claimant’s 


ite. This property may be constituted as a pledge for enemy 
the 


UDLUTLES 


\nine 


under 
x hereto. 
Allied 
to Austria. 

Whenever a national of an Allied or Associated Power is 
ed to property which has been subjected to a measure of 
in the territory of the former Austrian Empire and 
a desire for its restitution, his claim for compensa- 
accordance” with paragraph (e) shall be satisfied by 
restitution of the said property if it still exists in specie. 
such case Austria shall take all necessary steps to restore 
evicted owner to the possession of his property, free from 
encumbrances or burdens with which it may have been 
ed after the liquidation, and to indemnify all third parties 
red by the restitution. 
If the restitution provided for in this paragraph cannot be 
private agreements arranged by the ‘intermediation 
e Powers concerned or the Clearing Offices provided for in 


the conditions fixed by paragraph 4 of 
The payment of this compensation may be made 
Associated State; and the amount 


tne or will be 


ted 
) 
Fe 
sfe} 


eSSeC 


in 


cted 
ad, 


\nnex to Section III may be made, in order to secure that 
ational of the Allied or Associated Power may secure 
ipensation for the injury referred to in paragraph (e) by 


‘rant of advantages or equivalents which he agrees to ac- 
in place of the property, rights or interests of which he 
deprived, 
through restitution in accordanee with this Article, the price 
he amount of compensation fixed by the application of para- 
(ce) will be reduced by the actual value of the property 


1) 


red, account being taken of compensation in respect of 
i use or deterioration, 
) The rights conferred by paragraph (f) are reserved to 


's who are nationals of Allied or Associated Powers within 

e territory legislative measures prescribing the general 
iidation of enemy property, rights or interests were not ap- 
ed before the signature of the Armistice. 

) Except in cases where, by application of paragraph (f), 
stitutions in specie have been made, the net proceeds of sales 
ehemy property, rights or interests wherever situated carried 

either by virtue of war legislation, or by application of 
Ss Article, and in general all cash assets of enemies, other 

proceeds of sales of property or cash assets in Allied or 


+) 


com- | 


a (TAT ATID ne 
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Associated countries belonging to persons covered by the . 
sentence of paragraph (0) above shiaall a t itt s 
follows: 

(1) As regards Powers adopting Section TIT and the Annex 
thereto, the said proceeds and cash assets shall be credited to 
the Power of which the owner is 2 national, through the Clear 
ing Office established thereunder; any credit balance in fayou 
of Austria resulting therefrom shall be dealt with us provided 
in Article 189 of Part VIIT (Reparation) of the present Treaty 

(2) As regards Powers not adopting Section III and 
Annex thereto, the proceeds of the property, rights and int 
ests, and the cash asseis, of the nationals of Allied or Assi 
ated Powers held by Austria shall be paid immediately to 


| 





the application } 





entitled thereto or to his Government; the proceeds of 
the property, rights and interests, and the cash of na- 


tionals of the former Austrian empire, or companies controll 


person 


ASSeLS, 


by them, defined in paragraph (b), received by an Allied 
or Associated Power shall be subject to disposal by such Powe 
in accordance with its laws and regulations and may be applied 
in payment of the claims and debts defined by this Article 
paragraph 4 of the Annex hereto. Any such property, righ 
und interests o* proceeds thereof or cash assets not used 
above provided may be retained by the said Allied or Asso 
ated Power, and if retained, the cash value thereof shal 
dealt with as provided in Article 189 of Part VITT (Reparat 
} of the present Treaty. 

(i) Subject to the provisions of Article 267, in the case 
liquidations effected in new States, which are signatories « 
the present Treaty as Allied and Associated Powers, or in 
States which are not entitled to share in the reparation pay 
ments to be made by Austria, the proceeds of liquidations et 


fected by such States shall, subject to the rights of the Repara 
tion Commission under the present Treaty, particularly 


Uliele 


Articles 181 (Part VIII) and 211 (Part IX), be paid direct to 
the owner. If, on the application of that owner, the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal provided for by Section VI of this Part, or 


an arbitrator appointed by that Tribunal, is satisfied that thi 
conditions of the 


sale orf measures taken by the Government of 
the State in question outside its general legislation were 
fairly prejudicial to the price obtained, they shall have dis 
cretion to award to the owner equitable compensation to be 
paid by that State. 
(j) Austria undertakes to compensate her nationals in re- 
| spect of the sale or retention of their property, rights or int 
ests in Allied or Associated States. 
(<) The amount of all taxes or imposts on capital levied 
to be levied by Austria on the property, rights and interests 
the nationals of the Allied or Associated Powers from Noven 
ber 3, 1918, until three months from the coming into fo 
the present Treaty, or, in the case of property, rights or 
ests which have been subjected Lo exceptional measures 
war, until restitution in accordance with the present Treat 
shall be restored to the owners. 
Artiele 259. 
Austria undertakes, with regard to the property, rights 


interests, including companies and associations in which th 
were interested, restored to nationals of Allied and Associate 
Powers in accordance with the provisions of Article 249, para 
graph (a) or (ff): 


(a) to restore and maintain, except as expressly vided 


pre 


in the present Treaty, the property, rights and interests of the 
nationals of Allied or Associated Powers in the legal position 
obtaining in respect of the property, rights and interests of 
nationals of the former Austrian Empire under the laws 
force before the war; 

(b) not to subject the property, rights or interests of the 


nationals of the Allied or Associated Powers to any measure: 
in derogation of property rights which are not applied equally 
to the property, rights and interests of Austrian nationals, and 
to pay adequate compensation in the event of the application of 
these measures, 
ANNEN 
a. 

In accordance with the provisions of Article 249, paragraph 
(d), the validity of vesting orders and of orders for the wind 
ing up of businesses or companies, and of any other order 
directions, decisions or instructions of any court or any depart 
ment of the Government of any of the High Contracting Parties 
made or given, or purporting to be made or given, in pursuance 
of war legislation with regard to enemy property, rights and 
interests is confirmed. The interests of all persons shall b 
regarded as having been effectively dealt with by any order, 
direction, decision or instruction dealing with property in which 
they may be interested, whether or not such interests are spe- 
cifically mentioned in the order, direction, decision, or instruc- 
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their property, rights and interests in the territory of other 
enemy Powers, in far as lnims are otherwise unsat- 
isfied. 


so those cla 

Nothwithstanding the provisions of Article 249, where imme- 
diately before the outbreak of war a company incorporated in 
an Allied or Associated State had rights in common with a 
company controlled by it and incorporated in Austria to the use 
of trade-marks i third countries, or enjoyed the use in common 
with such company of unique means of reproduction of goods 


; or articles for sale im third countries, the former company shall 


alone have the right to use these trade-marks in third coun- 


tries to the exclusion of the Austrian company, and these 
nique means of reproduction shall be handed over to the 


former company, notwithstanding any action taken under war 
legislation in foree in the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy with 
regard to the latter company or its business, industrial property 
or shares. Nevertheless, the former company, if requested, 
shall deliver to the latter company derivative copies permitting 
the continuation of reproduction of articles for use withi 
Austrian territory. 
6. 

Up to the time when restitution is carried out in accordan 
with Article 249, Austria is responsible for the conservation 0! 
property, rights and interests of the nationals of Allied or Asso 
ciated Powers, including companies and associations in which 
they are interested, that have been subjected by her to excep 
tional war measures. 


i 
Within one year from the coming into force of the prese! 
Treaty the Allied or Associated Powers will specify the property, 
rights and interests over which they intend to exercise the right 
provided in Article 249, paragraph (f/f). 

8. 

The restitution provided in Article 249 will be carried out b) 
order of the Austrian Government or of the authorities which 
have been substituted for it. Detailed accounts of the action of 
administrators shall be furnished to the interested persons |) 
the Austrian authorities upon request, which may be made at 
any time after the coming into ferce of the present Treaty. 

9. 

Until completion of the liquidation provided for by Article 249, 
paragraph (6), the property, rights and interests of the persons 
referred to in that paragraph will continue to be subject to ex 
ceptional war measures that have been or will be taken with 
regard to them. 

10. 

Austria will, within six months from the coming into force 
the present Treaty, deliver to each Allied or Associated Pow: 
certificates, deeds, or other documents of title bel 
by its nationals and relating to property, rights or interests 
situated in the territory of that Allied or Associated Power. in 
cluding any shares, stock, debentures, debenture stock, or othe: 


| obligations of any company incorporated in accordance with th 


t oO : | | raised as to the regularity of ¢ 
trai ! prop rights or interests dealt with in 
p of suc] ‘der, direction, decision or instruction. 

awetio n with regard to any property, business or 
company, het regards its investigation, sequestration, 
compulsory administration, use, requistion, supervision or wind- 

p, the sale or management of property, rights or interests, 
h rlectic or discharge of debts, the payment of costs, 
charg yr penses, or any other matter whatsoever, in pur- 

lance of orders, directions, decisions or instructions of any 
court or o iy department of the Government of any of the 
Hig! ontracti Parti le or given, or purporting to be 
mad ive in pursuance of war legislation with regard 
o enemy property, rights or interests, is confirmed. Provided 
that the provisions of this paragraph shall not be held to preju- | 
dice the titles to property heretofore acquired in good faith 
nd for value and in accordance with the laws of the country in 

hi the property is situated by nationals of the Allied and 
\sSs ed Powers, 

r rovisio of this paragraph do not apply to such of the 
! mentic measures as have been taken by the former 
\ ro-Huneg n Government in invaded or oc@upied territory, 
no such of the above-mentioned measures as have been taken 

\usfi or the Austrian authorities since November 3, 1918, 
Wa hic sures sha hy void, 

No claim shall be made or brought against any Allied or 
Assuciited Power or against any person acting on behalf of 
r under the direction of any legal authority or department of | 
the Gevernment of such a Power by Austria or by any Aus- 
rian Dational er by or on behalf of any national of the former 
LuSs EKXmpire wherever resident in respect of any act er | 
mission with regard to his property, rights or interests during | 
h or in preparation for the war. Similarly no claim or 

nh shall be made or brought against any person in respect 

a or omission under or in accordance with the excep- 

tion war measures, laws or regulations of any Allied or Asso- 
ciated Power. 

In Article 249 and this Annes the expression “ exceptional 

isures ” includes meus ef all kinds, legislative, ad- 

ive, judicial or others, that have been taken or will 

n hereafter with regard to enemy property, and which 

linve had er will have the effect of removing from the proprietors 
he power of disposition over their property, though without af- 
er ‘ the ownership, such as measures of supervision, of com- 
puis administration, and of sequestration ; or measures which 
bier lor will have as an object the seizure of, the use of, or the 

C1 ence wi enemy assets, for whatsoever motive, under 

r form or in whatsoever place. Acts in the execution 
of t meastires include all detentions, instructions, orders 
or de ; of Government departments or courts applying these 

en es to enemy prope as well as acts performed by any 
erson connected with the administration or the supervision 
of enomy property, such as the payment of debts, the cellect- 
ing of eredits, the payment of uny costs, charges or expenses, 
or the collecting of fees 

Mexsures of transfer are those which have affeeted or will 
afte the ownership of enemy property by transferring it in 


in part to a person other than the enemy owner, and 
s consent, such as measures directing the sale, liquida- 


whole or 
without hi 


ion, or devolution of ownership in enemy property, or the can- 

celling of titles or securities. 
i 

All property, rights and interests of nationals of the former 
Austrian Empire within the territory of any Allied or Asso- 
ciated Power and the net proceeds of their sale, liquidation 
or other dealing therewith may be charged by that Allied or 
Associated Power in the first place with payment of amounts 
due in respect of claims by the nationals of that Allied or 
Associated Power with regard to their property, rights and 
interests, including companies and associations in which they 
are interested, in territory of the former Austrian Empire, or 
debis owing to them by Austrian nationals, and with payment 
of cluims growing out of acts committed by the fermer Austro- 
Hungarian Government er by any Austrian authorities since 
July 28, 1914, and before that Allied or Associated Power 
entered into the war. The amount of such claims may be 
assessed by an arbitrator appeinted by M. Gustave Ador, if 


he is willing, or if no such appointment is made by him, by an 
arbitrator appointed by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal provided 


for in Section 'VI. They may be charged in the second place 
with payment of the amounts due in respect of claims by the 


of such Allied or Associated Power with regard to 


‘ ; T 
hnationa 


laws of that Power. 

Austria will at any time on demand of any Allied or Associated 
Power furnish such information as may be required with 1% 
card to the property, rights and interests of Austrian nationals 
within the territory of such Allied or Associated Power, or with 
regard to any transactions concerning such property, rights 
interests effected since July 1, 1914. 

pe 

The expression “cash assets” inchades all deposits or funds 
established before or after the existence of a state of war, as 
well as all assets coming frem deposits, revenues, or profits 


| collected by administrators, sequestrators, or others from funds 


placed on deposit or otherwise, but does not include sums belone 
ing to the Allied er Associated Powers or to their componcni 
States, Provinces, or Municipalities. 

Fe. 

All investments wheresoever effected with the cash assets of 
nationals of the High Contracting Parties, including companies 
and associations in which such nationals were interested, bs 
persons responsible for the administration of enemy properties 
or having control over such administration, or by order of such 
persons or of any authority whatsoever, shall be annulled. These 
cash assets shall be accounted for irrespective of any such in- 
vestinent. 

18. 


Within one month from the coming into force of the preset! 
‘Treaty, or on demand at any time, Austria will deliver to [ie 
Allied and Associated Powers all accounts, vouchers, recor, 
documents, and information of any kind which may be within 
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Austrian territor which concern the property, rights and 
interests of the nationals of those Powers, including companies 
ind associations in which they are interested, that have been 
ubjected to an exceptional war or to a measure of 
ransfer either in the territory of the former Austrian Empire 
in territory occupied by that Empire or its allies. 
The controllers, supervisors, managers, administrators, 
tors, liquidators, and receivers shall be personally responsible 


nder g the Austrian Government for the immediate 
these aecount d their 


and 


measure, 


seques 


ntee o} 


ot 


ar: 


in full and documents, a} for 


lelivery 
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respective na- 
pecting the currency in 
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ferest shall apply unless the Government of the Allied or Asso- 
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Ly onrrac concluded between enemies shall b re 
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the period prescribed for the presentation 
dend coupons or for the presentation for 
ties drawn for repayment or repayable on 

(b) Where, on account of failure to rf 
ply with any formality during the ir, m 
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ciated Powers who have suffered prejudice by judicial measures 
taken in invaded or occupied territories, if they have not been 
otherwise compensated. 


Article 255. 

For the purpose of Sections IIT, IV, V and VII, the expression 
‘during the war” means for each Allied or Associated Power 
the period between the commencement of the state of war be- 
tween that Power and the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
und the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

ANNEX. 
ral Provisions. 

1. 

Within the meaning of Articles 251, 252, and 253, the parties 
to a contract shall be regarded as enemies when trading be- 
tween them shall have been prohibited by or otherwise became 
unlawful under laws, orders or regulations to which one of 
those parties was subject. They shall be deemed to have be- 
cole cnemies from the date when such trading was prohibited 
or otherwise became unlawful. 


I Gene 


The following classes of contracts are excepted from dissolu- 
tion by Article 251 and, without prejudice to the rights con- 
tained in Article 249(b) of Section IV, remain in force subject 
to the application of domestic laws, orders or regulations made 
during the war by the Allied and Associated Powers and sub- 
to the terms of the contracts: 

(a) Contracts having for their object the transfer of estates 
or of real or personal property where the property therein had 
had been delivered before the parties be- 


Jet i 


passed or the object 


cnme chemies: 
()) Leases and agreements for leases of land and houses; 
(ce) Contracts of mortgage, pledge, or lien; 


(¢) Concessions concerning mines, quarries or deposits ; 
(ce) Contracts between individuals or companies and States, 
municipalities, other similar juridical persons 


provinees, or 


chargect with administrative functions, and concessions granted! 
by States, provinces, municipalities, or other similar juridical 
persons charged with administrative functions. 

If the provisions of a contract are in part disselved under 
Article 251, the remaining provisions of that contract shall, 


ubject to the same application of domestic laws as is provided 
for in paragraph 2, continue in force if they are severable, but 
where they are not severable the contract shall be deemed to 
have been dissolved in its entirety. 


l/ Provisions relating to certain classes of Contracts, 
CK EXCHANGE AND COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE CONTRACTS, 
4 
(a) Riles made during the war by any recognised Exchange 
ov Commercial Association providing for the closure of con- 
acts entered into before the war by an enemy are confirmed 


by the High Contracting Parties, as also any action taken there- 


under, provided : 
(i.) That the contract was expressed to be made subject to 
the rules of the Exchange or Association in question ; 


(ii.) That the rules applied to all persons concerned ; 

(iii.) That the conditions attaching to the closure were 
und reasonable. 

(b) The preceding paragraph shall not apply to rules made 
during the occupation by Exchanges or Commercial Associa- 


fair 


ions in the districts occupied by the enemy. 

(c) The closure of contracts relating to cotton “ futures,” 
Which were closed as on July 31, 1914, under the decision of 
the Liverpool Cotton Association, is also confirmed. 


CUBITY, 


security held for an unpaid debt owing by an 


"The sSilbe’ oO 
enemy shall be deemed to have been valid irrespective of notice 
io the owner if the creditor acted in good faith and with reason- 


ble care tu“l no claim by the debtor on the 
ndmitted. 
apply any sale of securities 


ihe occupation in regions inyaded 


and prudence, 
-round of such sale shall 
Phis stipulation shall 
effected by an enemy durin 
by the enemy. 


NEGOTLAPLE 


be 


hot to 


or ace upis dl 
INSTRU MENTS, 
6. 


As regards Powers which adopt Section ITI and the Annex 
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thereto the pecuniary obligations existing between enemies and | 


resulting from the issue of negotiable instruments shall be ad- 
justed in conformity with the said Annex by the instrumentality 
of the Clearing Onices, which shall assume the rights of the 
holder as regards the various remedies open to him. 


; per cent 


OEPTEMBER 15, 


ES 


‘. 

If a person has either before or during the war become liable 

upon a negotiable instrument in accordance with an undertaking 

given to him by a person who has subsequently become an enemy, 

the latter shall remain liable to indemnify the former in respect 
of his liability notwithstanding the outbreak of war. 

I1T.—Contracts of 


~ 


Tnsnurance, 


Contracts of insurance entered into by any person with another 
person who subsequently became an enemy will be dealt with in 
accordance with the following paragraphs, 

FIRE INSURANCE, 

9. 

Contracts for the insurance of property against fire entered 
into by a person interested in such property with another person 
who subsequently became an enemy shall not be deemed to have 
been dissolved by the outbreak of war, or by the fact of the 
person becoming an enemy, or on account of the failure during 
the war and for a period of three months thereafter to perform 
his obligations under the contract, but they shall be dissolved 
at the date when the annual premium becomes payable for the 
first time after the expiration of a period of three months after 
the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

A settlement shall be effected of unpaid premiums which be- 
came due during the war or of claims for losses which occurred 
during the war. 

10. 

Where by administrative or legislative action an insurance 
against fire effected before the war has been transferred during 
the war from the original to another insurer, the transfer wil! 
be recognised anit the liability of the original insurer will be 
deemed to have ceased as from the date of the transfer. The 
original insurer will, however, be entitled to receive on demand 
full information as to the terms of the transfer, and if it should 
ippear that these terms were not equitable they shall be amended 
so far as may be necessary to render them equitable. 

Furthermore, the insured shall, subjeet to the concurrence of 


the original insurer, be entitled to retransfer the contract to the 
original insurer as from the date of the demand. 
LIFE INSURANCE, 
11 
Contracts of life insurance entered into between an insure: 
and a person who subsequently became an enemy shall not by 


deemed to have been dissolved by the outbreak of war, or by 
the fact of the person becoming an enemy. 

Any sum which ring the war became due upon a contract 
deemed not to have been dissolved under the preceding provision 
shall be recoverab’e after the war with the addition of interest a 
5 per cent. per annum from the date of its becoming due up to 
the day of paymenr. 

Where the contract has lapsed during the war owing to non- 
payment of premiums, er has become void from breach of the 
conditions of the contract, the assured or his representatives or 
the persons entitled shall have the right at any time within 
twelve months of the coming into force of the present Treat 
to Claim from the insurer the surrender value of the policy a 
the date of its lapse or avoidance. 

Where the contract has lapsed during the war owing to lon- 
payment of premiums the payment of which has been prevented 
by the enforcement of measures of war, the assured or his rep- 
resentative or the persons entitled shall have the right to restore 
the contract on payment of the premiums with interest at five 
per annum within three month from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, 

12 

Where contracts of life insurance have been entered into by 2 
local branch of an insurance company established in a country 
which subsequently became an enemy country, the contract shall, 
in the absence of any stipulation to the contrary in the contrac! 
itself, be governed by the local law, but the insurer shall | 
entitled to demand from the insured or his representatives ¢! 
refund of sums paid on claims made or enforced under measure 
taken during the war, if the making or enforcement of scl 





| claims was not in accordance with the terms of the contrac! 


itself or was not consistent with the laws or treaties existing 
at the time when it was entered into. 
13. 

In any case where by the law applicable to the contract the 
insurer remains bound by the contract notwithstanding the nol- 
payment of premiums until notice is given to the insured of the 
termination of the contract, he shall be entitled, where the givitse 
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if such netice was prevented by the wur, to recover the anpaia | 
remiums with interest ot five per cent, per annum from the In case of a re-insurance effected hefor lie iv of a ¢ ra 
sured, | of marine insurance, the cession « s] hich had been 
14. ceded to the re-insurer shall, if it had attached before the ou 
Insurance contracts shall be considered as centracts of life | break of war. remain valid and effect siven to the econira 
suranee for the purpose of paragraplis 11 to 13 when they | notwithstanding the outbreak of war: s sd der tl 
epend on the probabilities of human life combined with the rate | tract of re-insurance in respect eithe: NreT 
of interest for the caleulation of the reciprocal engagements } shall be overable after the 
ween the two parties. 
15. paragraphs 16 and 17 and ; 
( acts of marine insurance including time policies and | lt upply to con or the re-il 
ce policies entered into between an insurer and a person 7 ; 
subsequently became an enemy shall be deemed to have ee ; 
dissolved on his becoming an enemy, except in cases where 
isk undertaken the contra had attached before he | 
Ie an enemy. (@) Within three months from the « i ‘ 
here the risk had not attached, money paid by way of pre- | prese i ced Arbitral ‘I | shatl be « 
m or otherwise shall be recoverable from the insurer. betwer ( 0 Allied and Ass “ML Powe n 
Where the risk had attached effect shall be given to the con- | hand and Austri 1 the othe: nd. Kach sueh Tribunal sha 
otwithstanding the party becoming an enemy, and sums | consist of th n ers. Each of the Governments concern 
ler the contract cither by way of premiums or in respect | shall appoil he of these ‘ Che President sha 
shall be recoverable after the ming into force of the j chosen b eel het » Governments conc 
Tre t\ In « ‘ ( the Presiden | 
l e event of any agreement being come to for the payment | Tribunal © other persons, either of whom may in 
st on sums due before the wa » or by the nationals of need take ; place, shall be chosen by the Council of the Le: 
hich have been at war and recovered after the war, | of Nations, er, until this is set up, by M. Gustave Ador if ] 
est shall in the case of losses recoverable under con- {| Willing. 1 * persons shall be nationals of Pov ‘st 
marine insurance run from the expiration of a period | rem utral during the war 
from the date of the los If in se there is a vacancy Government does not pre l 
1G. vithin od of one month to appoint as provided above a 
ract Of marine insurance with an insured perst ho nb the Tribunal, such member shall be chosen 
equently became an enemy shall be deemed to cover losses | OMer Government Trom the two persons mentioned above « 


Be nt ' 
tila 


to belligerent action by the Power of which the insurer wa atk Une Dre sident. ; 
tional or by the Allies or Associates of such Power, Che decision of the Majority of the members of the Tribunal 
. =. shall be the decision of the Tribunal 
s shown that a person who had before th ae (b) rhe Mixed Arbitral fribunals established pursua o 
, ees Se ee Pe ed ““ } paragraph (@) shall decide all questions within the 
mto ; co tract OL marine insurance x th » insure petence under Sections III, IV, V and VIL. 
ibsequently became an enemy entered afier the outbreak In addition, all questions, whatsoever their nature ts 
into a new eontract covering the same risk With in ; to contracts concluded before the coming into force of the | c 
ho was not an enemy, the ne contract shall be | ent Treaty between nationals of the Allied and Associated I 
io be substituted for the original contract as from the | , rs and Austrian nationals shall be decided by the M 
e when it was entered inte, and the premiums payable shall bitral Tribunal, always. excepting questions which 
sted on the basis of the original insurer having remained ¢ 15..-< »4 the Allied, Associated or N¢ ais 1} Powers. are \ 
the contract only up till the time en the new cons | sdiction of the National Courts of those Powers. Su 
entered into tions Shall be decided by the National Courts in question, 
OTH ; exclusion of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal. The party whe is 
- { nations! an Allied or Associated Power may neverth« 
cis of insurance entered into befo between bring the case before the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal! if this 
er and a person who subsequently became an enemy, } prohibited by the laws of his country 
contracts dealt with in paragraphs 9 to 17, shall be (c) If the number of cases justifies it, additional mei 


n all respects on the same footing 
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agraphs, 
n INSU] 
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the treaty 


months the coming into force 
a re-insurance treaty becomes void under this 
here shall be an adjustment of accounts between 
nh respect both of premiums paid and payable and of 
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i before the war. In the ease of risks other than those 
(| in paragraphs 11 to 17 the adjustment necounts 


ack at the date of the parties becoming enemies 


para- 


of 
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hat date. 
og 

1 provisions of the preceding paragraph will extend equality 
re-Insurances, existing at the date of the parties hecoming 
hemes, of particular risks undertaken by the insurer in a 
“ehtract of insurance against any risks ether than life ov 
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21 
» ; . ‘ef . . * 
Ke-insurance of life risks effected by particular contracts and 
hot under any general treaty remain in force, 
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Aas contracts of fire 


the | 


shall be appointed and each Mixed Arbitral Tribunal shall s 
Fach of these divisions will be constituted as 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal will settle 
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and is empowered to award the sums to be paid by the los 
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divisions 
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nroc 


(ec) Each Government will pay the remuneration of tly - 
i ber of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal appointed by it and 
agent whom it may appoint to represent it before the Tri! i 
| The remuneration of the President will be determined | 


cerned : 
Tribunal w ‘ 


moLlelies. 


cial agreement between the Government 
remuneration and the joint expenses of 
paid by the two Governments in equal 

(f/) The High Contracting Parties agree that their « 
nuihorities shall render to the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals dir 
all the assistance in their power, particularly a 


s on thle 
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s regards 

mitting notiees and collecting evidence. 
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sions of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal S hha 
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} \ 
{ 
Should one of the members of the Tt inal ¢ ee) 
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| tiens, the same procedure will be followed for filling the viv 
ias was followed for appointing him. 

Khe Tribunal may adept such rules of procedure as stall be 


in seeordance with justice and equity and decide the order and 
time at which each party must conelude its arguimetits, atic 
arrange all formalities required for dealing with the evideite 
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” 
oo 


T! t and counsel of the parties on each side are author- 
ize present orally and in writing to the Tribunal arguments 
n support or in defence of each case. 

4. 


The Tribunal 
submitted and the 


proceedings, 


hall keep record of the questions and cases 
proceedings hereon, with the dates of such 


5. 


t. ’ 1 
RPsiCly ¢ tile 


Powers concerned may appoint a secretary. 
These secretaries shall act together as joint secretaries of the 
Tribunal and shall be subject to its direction. The tribunal may 
any other necessary officer or officers to 
its duties. 

6. 

bunal shall decide all questions and matters submit- 
upon such evidence and information as may be furnished by 


the parties concerned 


appoint and employ 


ASSiSt in 


the performance of 


Che Tr 


- 
‘ 


The High Contracting Parties agree to give the Tribunal all 
aucilities and information required by it for carrying out its 
investigations 

Ss 

The language in which the proceedings shall be conducted 
shall, unless otherwise agreed, be English, French, Italian or 
fapanese, as may be determined by the Allied or Associated 


Power concerned. 


9 
The place and time for the meetings of each Tribunal shall 
the President of the Tribunal. 


Article 257. 


be determitied by 


Whenever a competent court has given or gives a decision in 
Sections III, IV, V or VII, and such decision 
is inconsistent with the provisions of such Sections, the party 
prejudiced by the decision shall be entitled to obtain 
hich shall be fixed by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal. 
\t the request of the national of an Allied or Associated Power, 
the redress whenever possible, be effected by the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal directing the replacement of the parties in 
the position occupied by them before the judgment was given 
by the former Austrian Empire. 
Section VII 
DUSTRIAL 


(rticle 258, 


fuse Covers ad by 


who is 


redress W 


Muay, 


court of the 


PROPERTY 


Subject to the 


stipulations of the present Treaty, rights of in- 


dustrial, literary and artistic property, as such property is 
defined by the International Conventions of Paris and of Berne, 
entioned in Articles 2837 and 239, shall be re-established or 
rest !, as from the coming into force of the present Treaty, 
in the Territories of the High Contracting Parties, in favour 
ot the persons entitled to the benefit of them at the moment 
when the state of war commenced, or their legal representa- | 
tives. Equally, rights which, except for the war, would have 


acquired during the war in consequence of an application 
the protection of industrial property, or the publica- 
literary or artistic work, shall be recognised and 
established in favour of those persons who would have been en- 
titled thereto, from the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

Nevertheless, all acts done by virtue of the special measures 
F war under legislative, executive or adminis- 
tive authority of any Allied or Associated Power in regard 
nationals of the former Austrian Empire in 
artistic property shall remain in force 
and shall continue to maintain their full effect. 

No claim shall be made or action brought by Austria or 
Austrian nationals or by or on behalf of nationals of the former 
Austrian Empire in respect of the use during the war by the 
Government of any Allied or Associated Power, or by any per- 
sons acting on behalf or with the assent of such Government 
of any rights in industrial, literary or artistic property, nor 
in respect of the sale, offering for sale, or use of any products, 
articles or apparatus whatsoever to which such rights applied. 

Uniess the legislation of any one of the Allied or Associated 
Powers in force at the moment of the signature of the present 
Treaty otherwise directs, sums due or paid in respect of the 
property of persons referred to in Article 249 (b) and in virtue 
of any act or operation resulting from the execution of the 
special measures mentioned in the second paragraph of this 
Article shall be dealt with in the same way as other sums due 
to such persons are directed to be dealt with by the present 
Treaty; and sums produced by any special measures taken by 
the Government of the former Austrian Empire in respect of 
rights in industrial, literary or artistic property belonging to 


a dle Por 


tion of 


during the 


to the rights ol 


industrial, literary or 
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the nationals of the Allied or Associated Powers shall be con 
sidered and treated in the same way as other debts due from 
Austrian nationals, 

Each of the Allied and Associated Powers reserves to itse! 
the right to impose such limitations, conditions, or restriction, 
on rights of industrial, literary or artistic property (with tix 
exception of trade-marks) acquired before or during the war, 
or which may be subsequently acquired in accordance with it, 
legislation, by Austrian nationals, whether by granting licences 
or by the working, or by preserving control over their ¢ 
ploitation, or in any other way, as may be considered nec 
sary for national defence, or in the public interest, or f 
assuring the fair treatment by Austria of the rights of i) 
dustrial, literary and artistic property held in Austrian ter 
tory by its nationals, or for securing the due fulfilment of 
obligations undertaken by Austria in the present Treaty. As 1 
gards rights of industrial, literary and artistic property acqui 
after the coming into force of the present Treaty, the right 
reserved by the Allied and Associated Powers shall only 
exercised in cases where these limitations, conditions or 
strictions may be considered necessary for national defo 
or in the public interest. 

In the event of the application of the provisions of the pr 
paragraph by any Allied or Associated Power, ther 
shall be paid reasonable indemnities or royalties, which shal 
be dealt with in the same way as other sums due to Austrin 
nationals are directed to be dealt with by the present Treaty 

Each of the Allied or Associated Powers reserves the right 
treat as void and of no effect any transfer in whole or in | 
of or other dealing with rights of or in respect of industria 
literary, or artistic property effected after July 28, 1914 
in future which would have the result of defeating the obj}: 
of the provisions of this Articie. 

The provisions of this Article shall not apply to rights i) 
industrial, literary or artistic property which have been «i 
with in the liquidation of businesses or companies under w: 
legislation by the Allied or Associated Powers, or which ma: 
so dealt with by virtue of Article 249, paragraph (5). 

Article 259. 

\ minimum of one year after the coming into force of 11 
present Treaty shall be accorded to the nationals of the H 
Contracting Parties, without extension fees or other p 
in order to enable such persons to accomplish any act, fu 
any formality, pay any fees, and generally satisfy any oblis 
prescribed by the laws or regulations of the respective S 
relating to the obtaining, preserving, or opposing rights to, or 
in respect of, industrial property either acquired before J 
28, 1914, or which, except for the war, might have been ac 
since that date as a result of an application made befor 
war or during its continuance, but nothing in this Article s 
give any right to reopen interference proceedings in the | 
States of America where a final hearing has taken place. 

All rights in, or in respect of, such property which m 
lapsed by reason of any failure to accomplish any act, | 
any formality, or make any payment, shall revive, but 
in the case of patents and designs to the imposition o! 


| conditions as each Allied or Associated Power may deem reaso 
| ably necessary for the protection of persons who have ma 


tured or made use of the subject matter of such propert: 
the rights had lapsed. Further, where rights to pate 
designs belonging to Austrian nationals are revived uni: 
Article, they shall be subject in respect of the grant of licu 
to the same provisions as would have been applicable to | 
during the war, as well as to all the provisions of the je 
Treaty. 

The period from July 28, 1914, until the coming into t 
the present Treaty shall be excluded in considering | 


within which a patent should be worked or a trade mark oe! 
design used, and it is further agreed that no patent, resisteres 
trade mark or design in force on July 28, 1914, shall be subse 


to revocation or cancellation by reason only of the fail 

work such patent or use such trade mark or design for (\\ 

after the coming into force of the present Treaty, 
Article 260. 

The rights of priority provided by Article IV of the Ite 
national Convention for the Protection of Industrial Proper) 
of Paris of March 20, 1883, revised at Washington in 1911, 0 
by any other Convention or Statute, for the filing or regist’al! 
of applications for patents or models of utility, and for the res 
tration of trade marks, designs and models which had not ¢% 
pired on July 28, 1914, and those which have arisen during the 
war, or would have arisen but for the war, shall be extended D) 


each of the High Contracting Parties in favour of all nal gen 
of the other High Contracting Parties for a period of six mont's 


after the coming into force of the present Treaty. 















1919. 


Nevertheless, such extension shall in no way affect the right 
of any of. the High Contracting Parties or of any person who 
before the coming into force of the present Treaty was bona 
fide in possession of any rights of industrial property conflicting 
vith rights applied for by another who claims rights of priority 
in respect of them, to exercise such rights by itself or himself 
personally, or by such agents or licensees as derived their rights 
from it or him before the coming into force of the present 
‘Treaty ; and such persons shall not be amenable to any action 
or other process of law in respect of infringement. 

Article 261, 
o action shall be brought and no claim made by nationals 
of the fotmer Austrian Empire, or by persons residing or Car- 
rying on business within the territory of that Empire on the 
one part, and on the other part by persons residing or carry- 
ing on business in the territory of the Allied or Associated 
Powers, or persons who are nationals of such Powers respec- 
tively, or by any one deriving title during the war from such 
persons, by reason of any action which has taken place within 





\ 


\ 


the 
of a 
ihe present Treaty, which might constitute an infringement of 
ihe rights of industrial property or rights of literary and artistic 


ence 


property, either existing at any time during the war or revived | 


under the provisions of Articles 259 and 260. 
Equally, no action for infringement of industrial, literary or 
artistic property rights by such persons shall at any time be 


permissible in respect of the sale or offering for sale for a period | 


of one year after the signature of the present Treaty in the 


territories of the Allied or Associated Powers on the one hand | 
Austria on the other, of products or articles manufactured, | 


of literary or artistic works published, during the period be- 
en the existence of a state of war and the signature of the 
Treaty, or against those who have acquired and con- 
use them. It understood, nevertheless, that this 
ovision shall not apply when the possessor of the rights was 
miciled or had an industrial or commercial establishment 
; 1 the distriets occupied by the Austro-Hungarian armies during 
the war. 

his Article shall not apply as between the United States of 

\merica on the one hand and Austria on the other. 

Article 262. 


esent 


nue to is 


Licences in respect of industrial, literary or artistic property | 


luded before the war betwen nationals of the Allied or 
\ssociated Powers or persons residing in their territory or 

sing on business therein, on the one part, and nationals 
former Austrian Empire, on the other part, shall be 
idered as cancelled as from the date of the existence of a 
© of war between the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
the Allied or Associated Powers. But, in any case, 
er beneficiary of a contract of this kind shall have the 
, Within a period of six months after the coming into force 
present Treaty, to demand from the proprietor of the 
the grant of a new licence, the conditions of which, in 
ult of agreement betwen the parties, shall be fixed by the 
qualified tribunal in the country under whose legislation 


S 


ights had been acquired, except in the case of licences held 

pect of rights acquired under the law of the former 

‘ian Empire. In such cases the conditions shall be fixed 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal referred to in Section VI of | 

; { Cart. The Tribunal may, if necessary, fix also the amount 


: ch it may deem just should be paid by reason of the use of 
j rights during the war. 

No licence in respect of industrial, literary or artistic prop- 

ranted under the special war legislation of any Allied or 

winted Power, shall be affected by the continued existence 

of any licence entered into before the war, but shall remain 

id and of full effect, and a licence so granted to the former 

ieficiary of a licence entered into before the war shall be con- 

‘red as substituted for such licence. 

Where sums have been paid during the war in respect of the 

“lis of persons referred to in Article 249 (b) and by virtue of 

licence or agreement concluded before the war in respect of 

rights of industrial property or for the reproduction or the 

representation of literary, dramatic or artistic works, these sums 

shall be dealt with in the same manner as other debts or credits 

lich persons as provided by the present Treaty. 


) 
p, © 


(his Article shall not apply as between the United States of | 


\inerica on the one hand and Austria on the other. 
Section VIII. 
SPECIAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO TRANSFERRED TERRITORY, 
Article °63. 
Of the individuals and juridical persons previously nationals 
te former Austrian Eripire, including Bosnia-Herzegovini- 
xo Who acquire ipso facto under the present Treaty the 






f 





th 
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territory of the other party between the date of the exist- | 
state of war and that of the coming into force of | 


the | 
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nationality of an Allied or Associated Power are designated in 
the provisions which follow by the expression “ nationals of the 
former Austrian Empire’; the remainder are designated by the 





—— 


Austria all the rights in industrial, literary and artistic prop- 
erty to which they were entitled under the legislation in force 
at the time of the transfer, 
Artick 
The questions concerning the nationals of the former Austri 
| Empire, as well as Austrian nationals, their rights, priviles: 
| and property, which are not dealt with in the present Treaty, o1 
in the Treaty prepared for the purpose of regulating certain 
| immediate relations between the States to which territory 
the former Austro-liungarian Monarchy has been transferred, 
| or arising from the dismemberment of that Monarchy, shall form 
the subject of special conventions between the States concerned, 
including AuStria; such conventions shall not in any way con 
flict with the provisions of the present Treaty. For this purpose 
it is agreed that three months from the coming into force of the 
present Treaty a Conference of delegates of the States in ques- 
tion shall take place. 


expression “Austrian nationals.” 

Article 26}. 

| The inhabitants of territories transferred by virtue of the 
present ‘Treaty shall, notwithstanding this transfer and the 

| change of nationality consequent thereon, continue to enjoy in 


Ou. 


7 
I 


ol 


irticle 266. 
The Austrian Government shall without delay restore to 
nationals of the former Austrian Empire their property, rights 


and interests situated in Austrian territory. 

The amount of. taxes and imposts on capital which have been 
levied or increased on the property, rights and interests of na 
tionals of the former Austrian Empire since November 3, 1915, or 
which shall be levied or increased until restitution in 
ance with the provisions of the present Treaty, or, in the case of 
property, rights and interests which have not been subjected to 
exceptional measures of war, until three months from the com- 
ing into force of the present Treaty, shall be returned 
owners. 

The property, rights, and interests restored shall not be sub- 
ject to any tax levied in respect of any other property or ; 
other business owned by the same person after such property had 
been removed from Austria, or such business had ceased to be 
earried on therein. If taxes of any kind have been paid in an- 
ticipation in respect of property, rights and interests 
from Austria, the proportion of such taxes paid for any period 
subsequent to the removal of the property, rights and interest 
in question shall be returned of the owners. 

Cash assets shall be paid in the currency and at 
exchange provided for the case of debts under Artic! 
and 271. 

Legacies, donations and funds given or 
former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy for the benefit of n: 
of the former Austrian Empire shall be placed by Austria, so 
far as the funds in question are in her territory, at the dispo 
sition the Allied Associated Power of which the pers 
in question are now nationals, in the condition in which t! 
funds were on July 28, 1914, taking account of payments prop- 


aeccord- 


to the 


removed 


the rat of 
gs 248 (7) 
in the 


tion 


established 


ot or 


erly made for the purpose of the Trust. 
} irticle 267. 
Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 249 and the Annex 
| to Section IV the property, rights and interests of Austrian 
nationals or companies controlled by them situated in the ter- 
ritories which formed part of the former Austro-Hungarian 


Monarchy shali not be subject to retention or liquidation 


i 
Lil 


accordance with these provisions. Such property, rights and 
interests shall be restored to their owners freed from any 
measure of this kind, or from any other measure of transfer, 
compulsory administration or sequestration, taken since No- 
vember 3, 1918, until the coming into force of the present 


Treaty, in the condition in which they were before the applica- 
tion of the measures in question. 

The property, rights and interests here referred to do not 
| include property which is the subject of Article 208 of Part IX 
| (Financial Clauses). 

Nothing in this Article shall affect the provisions laid down 
| in Part VIII (Reparation) Section I, Annex III, as the property 
| of Austrian nationals in ships and boats. 

Article : 

All contracts for the sale of goods for delivery by sea con- 
cluded before January 1, 1917, between nationals of the former 
Austrian Empire on the one part and the administrations of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, Austria, or Bosnia-Her- 
zegovina, or Austrian nationals of the other part shall be an- 
nulled, except in respect of any debt or other pecuniary obli- 
gation arising out of any act done or money paid thereunder. 


268, 





DALSS 


All other contracts between such parties which were made be- 


tore November 1, TOUS, nim were in force it that date shall be 
maintained 
le 269. 
With regard to prescriptions, limitations, and forfeitures in 
the transferred territories, the provisions of Articles 252 and 253 


applied with substitution for the expression “ outbreak 
the expression “date, which shall be fixed by ad- 
decision of each Allied or Associated Power, at 
relations between the parties became impossible in fact 


Mm 
of war” of 
ministrative 


which 


in expression “duration of the war” of 
expressio | between the date above indicated and 
f the coming into foree of the present Treaty.” 
trticle 270. 
LUS dertakes not to impede in any way the transfer of 


propert rights o1 erests belonging to a company incor- 








porated in necordanece with the laws of the former Austro-Hun- 
arian Monarchy, in which Allied or Associated nationals are 
nter ed, to a company incorporated in accordance with the 
VS « ny other power, to facilitate all measures necessary 
gy effect t h transfer, and to render any assistance 
v h may he required for effecting the restoration to Allied or 
Associated nationals, or to companies in which they are inter- 
<l, of their property, rights or interests whether in Austria 
Section Oxce Article 248 (d), shall not apply to debts 
ntraete ween Austrian ionals and nationals of the 
ner Al n Empire 
Subject to the special provisions laid down in Article 248 (d) 
r the case of the new States, these debts shall be paid in the 
gal currency at the time of payment of the State of which 
e national of the former Austrian Empire has become a na- 
1, and th ite of exchange applicable shall be the average 
quoted on e Geneva Exchange during the two months 
ecodi Ni ) 1918 
Ln COMP hose principal place of business was 


usly formed part of the former Austro- 


territory which previo 


Hungarian Monarchy shall have the right to carry on their 
iness in Austrian territory for a period of ten years from 
coming into force of the present Treaty, without the rights 


ich they previously enjoved being affected in any 


oO} 


hationaiity. 
During the above period the operations of such companies 
by ibjected by Austria to any higher tax or charge 
S| be imposed on the operations of national companies. 
measure in derogation of their rights of property shall be 
sed upon them which ot equally applied to the prop- 
rights nierests of Austrian insurance companies; 
‘ tate colupensation shall be paid in the event of the appli- | 
mn Of any such measures, 
ihese provisions shall only apply so long as Austrian insur- 
companies previously carrying on business in the trans- 
red territories, even if their principal place of business was 
outside ch territories, are reciprocally accorded a similar 
ht to carry their business therein. 
\fter the period of ten years above referred to, the provisions 
( Article 228 of this Part of the present Treaty shall apply in 
rd to the Allied and Associated companies in question. 
Article 273 
Speci <reecnts Will determine the division of the prop- 
erly of associations or public eorporations carrying on their 
nections in territor hich is divided in consequence of the 
esent Treaty 
\ special con on shall determine all questions relative to 
the records, registers and copies in connection with the protec- 


(ion of industrial, literary or artistic preperty, and fix their 
eyentual transmission or communication by the Offices of the 
ormer Austro-Hungarian Monarchy to the Offices of the States 
to whieh are transferred territory of the said Monarchy and to 
ihe Offices of new States. 

Siates to which territory of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy is transferred, and States arising from the dismem- 
berment of that Monareby, shall recognize and give effect to 
rights of industrial, literary and artistic property in force in 
the territory at the time when it passes to the State in question, 
or re-established or restored in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 258. These rights shall remain in foree in that ter- 
ritery for the same period as that for which they would have 
remained in force under the law of the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy. 
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Article 275. 

Without prejudice to other provisions of the present 'Preaty, 
the Austrian Government undertakes so far as it is concerned 
to hand over to any Power to which territory of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy transferred, or which arises 
from the dismemberment of that Monarchy, such portion of the 
reserves accumulated by the Governments or the administra 
tions of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, or by public 
or private organisations under their control, as is attributable 
to the carrying on of Social or State Insurance in such territory. 

The Powers to which these funds are handed over must apply 
them to the performance of the obligations arising from such 
insurances, 

The conditions of the delivery will be determined by 
conventions to be coneluded between the Austrian Government 
and the Governments concerned. 

In case these special conventions are not concluded in ac 
cordance with the above paragraph within three months after 
the coming into force of the present Treaty, the conditions 0} 
transfer shall in each ease be referred to a Commission of tive 
members, one of whom shall be appointed by the Austrian Goy 
ernment, one by the other interested Government and three b) 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office fron 
the nationals of other States. This Commission shall by ma 
jority vote within three months after appointment adopt recom 
mendations for submission to the Council of the League of 
Nations, and the decisions of the Council shall forthwith be 
aecepted as final by Austria and the other Government co1 


eerned, 


is 


special 


PART NI 
ABKIAL NAVIGATION 
Article 276. 

The aireraft of the Allied and Associated Powers shall have 
full liberty of passage and landing over and in the territory « 
Austria and shall enjoy the same privileges Austrian :ir- 
eraft, particularly in case of distress. 


trticle 277. 


as 


The aircraft of the Allied and Associated Powers shall, while 
in transit to any foreign country whatever, enjoy the right of 
flying over the territory of Austria without landing, subject 
always to any regulations which may be made by Austria, an 
which shall be applicable equally to the aircraft of Austria 
to those of the Allied and Associated countries. 

Article 278. 

\li aerodomes in Austria open to national public traflic s! 
be open for the aircraft of the Allied and Associated Powers 
and in any such aerodome such aircraft shall be treated on 
footing of equality with Austrian aircraft as regards charges 
of every description, including charges for landing and accom 
modation. 

trticle 279. 

Subject to the present provisions, the rights of passage, tran- 
sit and landing provided for in Articles 276, 277 and 27S ar 
subject to the observance of such regulations as Austria may 
consider it necessary to enact, but such regulations shall be 
applied without distinction to Austrian aircraft and to those 
the Allied and Associated countries. 


i 


{riicle 280 

Certificates of nationality, airworthiness, or competency and 
licences issued or recognised as valid by any of the Allied or 
Associated Powers, shall be recognised in Austria as valid and 
as equivalent to the certificates and licences issued by Austria. 

Article 281. 
As regards internal commercial air traffic, the aircraft of th 
Allied and Associated Powers shall enjoy in Austria mos 
favoured nation treatment. 

irticle 282. 

Austria undertakes to enforce the necessary measure 
ensure that all Austrian aircraft flying over her territory shal! 
comply with the Rules as to lights and signals, Rules of the -\ir 
and Rules for Air Traffic on and in the neighbourhood of scro- 
dromes, which have been laid down in the Convention relative 
to Aerial Navigation concluded between the Allied and -\sso- 
ciated Powers. 

Article 

The obligations imposed by the preceding provisions shal! re- 
main in force until January 1, 1923, unless before that «ate 
Austria shall have been admitted into the League of Nations 
or shall have been authorised by consent of the Allied and 
Associated Powers to adhere to the Convention relative [0 
Aerial Navigation concluded between those Powers, 


> 
$e. 

















PART XII. 
Ports, WATERWAYS AND RAILWAYS. 
Section I. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS, 
Article 284. 

Austria undertakes to grant freedom of transit through her 
‘erritories on the routes most convenient for international 
‘ransit, either by rail, navigable waterway or canal, to per- 
sons, goods, vessels, carriages, wagons and mails coming from 
or going to the territories of any of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, Whether contiguous or not. 

Such persons, goods, vessels, carriages, wagons and maiis 
shall not be subjected to any transit duty or to any undue de- 
lays or restriction, and shall be entitled in Austria to national 
irentment as regards charges, facilities and all other matters. 
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Goods in transit shall be exempt from all customs or other | 


milar duties. 

\ll charges imposed on transport in transit shall be reason- 
ble. having regard to the conditions of the traffic. 
facility or restriction shall depend directly or indirectly on 
the ownership or on the nationality of the ship or other means 

transport on which any part of the through journey has been, 

ix to be, accomplished. 

Article 285. 
\ustrin undertakes neither to impose nor to maintain any 


No charge | 


rol over transmigration traffic through her territories be- | 


ond ineasures necessary to ensure that passengers are bona 
Je in transit; nor to allow any shipping company or any other 
ite body, corporation or person interested in the traffie to 
any part whatever in, or to exercise any direct or indirect 
ence over, any administrative service that may be neces- 
or this purpose. 
Article 286, 

\ustria undertakes to make no discrimination or preference, 
or indirect. in the duties, charges and prohibitions relat- 
to importations into or exportations from her territories, or, 
ibject to the special engagements contained in the present 
(reity, in the charges and conditions of transport of goods or 
ons entering or leaving her territories based on the fron- 
crossed: or on the kind, ownership, or flag of the means of 
transport (ineluding aireraft) employed; or on the original 
: inumediate place of departure of the vessel, wagon or air- 
ft or other means of transport employed, or its ultimate or 
termediate destination; or on the route of or places of trans- 
pment on the journey 
sported directly through an Austrian port or indirectly 
rough a foreign port; or on whether the goods are imported 

ported by land or by air. 
istria particularly undertakes not to establish against the 


| another, as 
- or on whether the goods ure imported 


ts and vessels of any of the Allied and Associated Powers | 


surtax or any direct or indirect bounty for export or im- 
by Austrian ports or ships, or by those of another Power, 
‘example by means of combined tariffs. She further under- 
es that persons or goods passing through a port or using a 
sel of any of the Allied and Associated Powers shall not be 
ected to any formality or delay whatever to which such 
ns or goods would not be subjected if they passed through 
\ustrian port or a port of any other Power, or used an Aus- 
vessel or a vessel of any other Power. 
Article 287 


en to expedite, as much as possible, the transmission of 


neross the Austrian frontiers and to ensure their for- | 


ng and transport from such frontiers, irrespective of 
her such goods are coming from or going to the territories 


e Allied and Associated Powers or are in transit from or to | 

territories, under the same material conditions in such | 
ers as rapidity of carriage and care en route as are en- | 
i by other goods of the same kind carried on Austrian | 


ry under similar conditions of transport. 
In particular, the transport of perishable goods shall be 
iptly and regularly carried out, and the customs formalities 
he effected in such a way as to allow the goods to be 
ied straight through by trains which make connection. 
Article 288. 
® seaports of the Allied and Associated Powers are en- 
to all favours and to all reduced tariffs granted on Aus- 
railways or navigable waterways for the benefit of any 
of another Power. 
Article 289. 

\ustria may not refuse to participate in the tariffs or com- 
hinations of tariffs intended to secure for ports of any of the 
\llied and Associated Powers advantages similar to those 
crated by Austria to the ports of any other Power. 


EEE 
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Section il 
NAVIGATION, 
CHAPTER 1 

PREEDOM OF NAVIGA 
irticle 2990. 

The nationals of any of the Allied and Associated Powers 
as well as their vessels and property shall enjoy in all Austrian 
ports and on the inland navigation routes of Austria the same 
treatment in all respects as Austrian nationals, 
property. 

In particular the vessels of any one of the Allied or Asso- 
ciated Powers shall be entitled to transport goods of any de 
scription, and passengers, to or from any ports or places il 
Austrian territory to which Austrian vessels may have acces 
under conditions which shall not be more onerous than those 
applied in the case of national vessels; they shall be treated on 
a footing of equality with national vessels as regards port and 
harbour facilities and charges of every description, including 
facilities for stationing, loading and unloading, and duties and 
charges of tonnage, harbour, pilotage, lighthouse, quarantine, 
and all analogous duties and charges of whatsoever nature, 
levied in the name of or for the profit of the Government, public 
functionaries, private individuals, corporations or establish- 
ments of any kind. 

In the event of Austria granting a preferential régime to 
any of the Allied or Associated Powers or to any other foreign 
Power, this régime shall be extended immediately and uncon- 
ditionally to all the Allied and Associated Powers. 

There shall be no impediment to the movement of persons or 
vessels other than those arising from prescriptions concerning 
customs, police, sanitation, emigration and immigration, an‘ 
those relating to the import and export of prohibited goods. 
Such regulations must be reasonable and uniform and must not 
impede traffic unnecessarily. 


vessels and 


CHAPTER 2 


CLA RELATING TO THE DANUBE 
GENERAL CLAUSES RELATING TO RIVER SYSTEMS DECLARED 
NATIONAL, 


irticle 291 

The following river is declared international: the Danube 
from Ulm; together with all navigable parts of this river sy- 
tem which naturally provide more than one State with access 
to the sea, with or without transhipment from one vessel to 
well as the portion of the course of the Morava 
(March) and the Thaya (Theiss) forming the frontier between 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria, and lateral eanals and channels 
constructed either to duplicate or to improve naturally navigable 
sections of the specified river system or to connect two naturally 
navigable sections of the same river. 

The same shall apply to the Rhine-Danube navigable water 
way, should such a waterway be constructed, under the con 
ditions laid down in Article 50S 

Any part of the above-mentioned river system whieh is not 
included in the general definition may be declared international 
by an agreement between the riparian States. 

trticle 292. 

On the waterways declared to be international in the preeed- 
ing Article, the nationals, property and tlags of all Powers shall 
be trented on a footing of perfect equality, no distinetion being 


es . . | made to the detriment of the nationals, property or flag of any 
\ll necessary administrative and technical measures shall | : 


Power between them and the nationals, property or fla 
riparian State itself or of the most favoured nation. 
irticle 290 
Austrian vessels shall not be entitled te carry passengers or 
goods by regular services between the ports of any Allied or 
Associated Power, without special authority from such Power. 
trticle 295 


ie 


¢ of the 


Where such charges are not precluded by any existing conven- 
tion, charges varying on different sections of a river nin) 
levied on vessels using the navigable channels or their ; 
proaches, provided that they are intended solely to Cover equit- 
ably the cost of maintaining in a navigable condition, or of 
improving, the river and its approaches, or to meet expenditure 
incurred in the interests of navigation. The schedule of such 
charges shall be calculated on the basis of such expenditure and 
shall be posted up in the poris. These charges shall be levied in 
such a manner as to render any detailed examination of car- 
coes unnecessary, except in eases of suspected fraud or contra- 
vention. 

(rlicle 295. 

The transit of vessels, passengers and goods on these water- 
ways shall be effected in accordance with the general condi- 
tions prescribed for transit in Section T above. 
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) ternation river are within  S anent allocation and the conditions thereof of the vessels wii 
) i it may be placed under seal or in the | ownership or nationality is in dispute between S es. Vend 
! . When the river forms a frontier | final allocation the control of these vessels shall be vested i: 
: ~ transit all be exempt from et cus- | Commission consisting of Representatives of the United Si 
n ind unloading of goods, ar the | of America, the British Empire, France and Italy, who wil} | 
s ion of passengers, shall et take | empowered to make provisional arrangements for the workin 
{ ad by the riparian State | these vessels in the general interest by any local organisati: 
irticle 296. | or 1 failing such arrangements by themselves, without prejud 
ther than those provided for this | o the finas allocation. 8 . 
2 . 1 sini | \s far as possible these provisienal rangements will be o1 
. we oe ve EST commercial basis, the net receipts by the Commission for 
1] t prevent the fixing by the riparian | hire ecient being disposed of as direeted by the Ri 
l ( octroi or consumption duties, or the | ~— a , 
sonal nd uniform charges levied in the ports, oo CLAUSES RELA THE DANUBE 
h publi riffs, for the use of crant ‘le- : : arte re : 
Oo : and other simil constructions, rhe European Commission of the Danube reassumes the 
7 } 1 possessed before the war. Nevertheless, as a provis 
ae | measure, only representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy 
i 4 Sp l organisation for carrying out the Roumania shall constitute this Commission. 
d with the upkee p and lnprovement of the inter- trticle 302. 
4 ‘the pees a ee ii Sg aeng & — the point where the compete of Lhe uropean 
sleontinee mine) tm euneemttes Alem. suenienimenminne: ath cane 9 ee , the Danube system referred to in Article 29] 
| be placed under the administration of an International C 
Z » cOlMply With this obligation a rh} iain - - compones ae Fallows : : 
Si ial nted on t] International Commis- | ~ representatives of German riparkun lates ; 
ribun: <tituted for this purnese by | 1 representative of each other riparian State ; 
‘ , o. | representative of each non-riparian State represented 
: | future on the Ruropean Commission of the Danub« 
oa Si ele Be et ae Oe on cee , ae n of these represent fitives cannot be appointed 
ane tease w ; time of the coming into force of the present Treaty, the de 
>= OPRS OF at MAENEE LO MNpece HUVISLUON | of the Commission shall nevertheless be valid, 
tional etic The tribunal mentioned in the 
le ill be entitled to enforee the suspension or irticl J , 
n ng di allowance in its de- fhe International Conunission ne ae for in the pre 
“ nn With irrigation te} wer, \rticle shall meet as soon as possible after the coming into 
erests, which, h the conse! of the present Treaty, and shall undertake provisionally t) 
1] the Sta epr tod « ininistration of the river in conformity with the provision 
Q rio Articles 292 and 294 to 298, until such time as a definitive 
regarding the Danube is conelnded by the Powers nomina 
r Natio the Allied and Associated Powe 
oO} The decisions of this International Commission shall be 
y a majority vote. The salarics of the Commissioners 
_ | fixe d paid by their respective countries 
: eo GRE 2US 10) <a> Ones e- BBOn \sa viaueahiatl measure any deficit in the administrati 
a UE » ve lald Gown | fren Wonvention Ye] of this International Commission shall be borne eau: 
ne Al U ASSO ted Powe tnd approved he States represented on the Commission 
of N , ; to the waterways recog In particular this Commission shall regulate the licen 
a / a ¥ an international character. | pilots, charge pilotage and the administration of th 
in partic r to the whole or part | copyje, 
CP & tem of th Dat e, and such { it 
ste , ve COVETCE DY 2 Sener \ustria agrees to accept the régime which shall be laid 
ate abe ‘awicioue ¢ | Lor the Danube by a Conference of the Powers nominated | 
nee piiniasents-cnstudaiammatians ” \llied Associated Powers, whic meet within o1 
HC SAE CREA LOUNGE EO after the coming into force of the present Treaty, and 
: \ustrian representatives may he present 
’ All 1 tL Associated Powers Artie 
v or _ thre monn ol the ‘lhe mandate given by Artiele 57 of the ‘Treaty of Be 
rl nh shall be given her, a proportion of | yy), 13, 1878, to Austria-Hungary, and transferred by 
sse's remaining registered in the ports of the | Funeary, to carry out works at the Iron Gates. is abr 
kerr to in Article 291 tter the deduction of it Conimissior entru ied with ihe dministration of this 
ed by w of restitution or reparation. Austria | ,, ihe river shall lay down provisions for the settlement 
ene ede material of all kinds necessary to | counts subject to the financial provisions of the present I 
—_ d Powers ¢ rned for the utilisation | Charges which may be necessary shall in no case be lev 
Gane, 
gs and boais, and the amount of the : {rlicle 206 
their distribution, shall be determined ‘ Should the Czecho-Slovak State, the Serb-Croat-Slovent 
ors nesunated.oy the, United SAEOD Oe or Roumania, with the authorisation of ov under mandat: 
ane o a iiilie a - Baws the International Commission, undertake maintenance, i! 
: a : , « ~ TT ety wre ment, weir, or other works on a part of the river sj stem 
aa ea oP ge atl ; ius a frontier, these States shall enjoy on the opposite 
ee Water Cee Petree. Se! nd also on the part of the bed Sree Za outside their te 
sgh te of repair and condition to carry | .1) necessary facilities for the surve y, ution and maint 
OS | fro Nong those most recently built. of such works 
cessions cle the present Article involve ; {rticle 3M 
shir ] ’ 0 rhitts = shall deter- 
{hi sf x is they sid on Dis Lena Austria shall be obliged to hake to Lhe European Comn 
Tint « he compensation bom > paid to them, and j OF Danube all 1 RIAD PORE Seeeraom and eee 
ie mnne ! lich such payment is to b damages inflieted the Commission during the war. 
If the arbitrator or arbitrators find that Article 308. 
f thi n: will revert directly or indirectly Should deep-draught Rhine-Danube navigable water 
eparation due, they shall decide the sum | constructed, Austria hereby undertakes to aecept the ap ; 
(dt to the eredit of the said States, | tion to the said navigable waterway of the same régin S 
Danube the arbitrator or arbitrators referred | that preseribed in Articles 292 and io 299 of the pr . 
© decide all questions as to the per- | Treat 









( 
1919. 
CHAPTER 5 
HYDRAULIC SYSTEM, 
irticle 309, 
In default of any provisions to the contrary, when as the 
esult of the tixing of a new frontier the hydraulic system 


(eanalisation, inundations, irrigation, drainage, or similar mat- 
ters) in a State is dependent on works executed within the ter- 
ritory of another State, or when use is made on the territory 
State, in virtue of pre-war usage, of water or hydraulic 
nower, the source of which is on the territory of another State, 
an agreement shall be made between the States concerned to 
safeguard the interests and rights acquired by each of them. 
Failing an agreement, the matter shall be regulated by an 
rbitrater appointed by the Council of the League of Nations. 
Article 310. 
Unless otherwise provided, when use is made for ‘municipal 
‘ domestic purposes in one State of electricity or water, the 
souree of which as the result of the fixing of a new frontier is 
he territory of another State, an agreement shall be made 
between the States coneerned to safeguard the interests and 
rights aequired by each of them. 
Pending an agreement, central electric stations and water- 
shall be required to continue the supply up to an amount 
foree on 


wo Ks 

corresponding to the undertakings and contracts in 

Nove 3, 1918. 
| ing an agreement, the matter shall be regulated by an 

Arbitrator appointed by the Council of the League of Nations, 

Section JII. 

RAILWAYS. 

(CHAPTER 1 

TO THE ADRIATIC 

Article 311. 

access to the Adriatic Sea is accorded to Austria, who 
his object will enjoy freedom of transit over the territo- 
ries and in the ports severed from the former Austro-Hungarian 

Monarehy. 

Freedom of transit the freedom defined in Article 284 
such time as a General Convention on the subject shall 
been concluded between the Allied and Associated Powers, 
eupon the dispositions of the new Convention shall be 
ituted therefor, 

Special Conventions between the States or Administrations 
ned will lay down the conditions of the exercise of the 


mber 


FREEDOM OF TRANSIT FOR AUSTRIA, 


is 


using the ports and the free zones existing in them, the 
shment of international (joint) services and tariffs in- 
through tickets and waybills, and the maintenance of 
Convention of Berne of October 14, 1890 and its supple- 
vy provisions until its replacement by a new Convention. 
f lom of transit will extend to postal, telegraphic, and tele- 
services, 
CHAPTER 2 
INTERNATIONAL 
irticle 3P. 
coming from the territories of the Allied and Asso- 
( Powers, and going to Austria, or in transit through Aus- 
rin from or to the territories of the Allied and Associated 
, shall enjoy on the Austrian railways as regards 
to be eollected (rebates and drawbacks being taken 
count), facilities, and all other matters, the most fa- 
ble treatment applied to goods of the same kind carried on 
\ustrian lines, either in internal traffic, or for export, im- 
i in transit, under similar conditions of transport, for ex- 
ple as regards length of route. The same rule shall be ap- 
on the request of one or more of the Allied and Associ- 
Powers, to goods specially designated by such Power or 
Powers coming from Austria and going to their territories. 
iniernational tariffs established in accordance with the rates 
‘ed to in the preceding paragraph and involving through 
Way-bills shall be established when one of the Allied and As- 
ted Powers shall require it from Austria. 
ever, without prejudice to the provisions of Article 288 
~S9, Austria undertakes to maintain on her own lines the 
l « of tariffs existing before the war as regards traffic to 


t‘ELATING FRANSPORT. 


ro 






\driatie and Blaek Sea ports, from the point of view of compe- 
with North German ports. 
Article 328. 
the coming into force of the present Treaty the High 
( lifracting Parties shall renew, in so far as concerns them and 
ler the reserves indicated in the second paragraph of the 
present Article. the Conventions and Arrangements signed at 





erne on October 14, 1890, September 20, 1893, July 16, 1895, 
16, 1898, and September 19, 1906, regarding the transpor- 
of goods hy rail. 






tatio 





accorded above, and will settle in particular the method | 
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If within five years from the date the coming into foree of 
the present Treaty a new Convention for the transportation of 
passengers, luggage and goods by rail shall have been concluded 
to replace the Berne Convention of October 14, 1890, and the 
subsequent additions referred to above, new Convention 
and the supplementary provisions for international transport 
by rail which may be based on it shall bind Austria, even if 
she shall have refused to take part in the prepara the 
Convention or to subseribe to it. Until a new Convention shall 
have been concluded, Austria shall conform to the provisions of 
the Berne Convention and the subsequent additions referred 
above, and to the current supplementary provisions 


oO! 


this 


ion of 


tA 
itet 


trticle 31}. 
Austria shall be bound to co-operate in the establishment of 
through ticket services (for passengers and their luggage) 


which shall be required by any of the Allied and Associated 
Powers to ensure their communication by rail with each other 
and with all other countries by transit across the territories of 
Austria; in particular Austria shall, for this purpose, accept 
trains and carriages coming from the territories of the Allied 
and Associated Powers and shall forward them with a speed at 
least equal to that of her best long-distance trains on the same 
lines. The rates applicable to such through services shall not 
in any case be higher than the rates collected on Austrian in 
ternal services for the same distance, under the same conditions 
of speed and comfort. 

The tariffs applicable under the same conditions of speed and 
comfort to the transportation of emigrants going to or coming 
from ports of the Allied and Associated Powers and using the 
Austrian railways, shall not be at a higher kilometric rate 
than the most favourable tariffs (drawbacks and rebates being 
taken into account) enjoyed on the said railways by emigrants 
going to or coming from any other ports. 

Article 315. 

Austria shall not apply specially to such through services, or 
to the transportation of emigrants going to or coming from the 
ports of the Allied and Associated Powers, any technical, fiscal 
or administrative measures, such measures of customs « 
amination, general police, sanitary police, and control, the result 
of which would be to impede or delay such services. 

Article 316. 

In transport partly by rail and partly by internal 
navigation, with without through way-bill, the preceding 
Articles shall apply to the part of the journey performed b: 


as *x 


case of 


or 


rail. 
CHAPTER 3 
OLLING-STOCK, 
irticle 317. 
Austria undertakes that Austrian wagons shall be fitted wit] 


apparatus allowing: 

(1) of their inclusion in goods trains on the lines of such of 
the Allied and Associated Powers as are parties to the Berne 
Convention of May 15, 1886, as modified on May 18, 1907, with- 
out hampering the action of the continuous brake which may be 
adopted in such countries within ten years of the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, and 

(2) of the inclusion of wagons of such countries in 
trains on Austrian lines. 

The rolling stock of the Allied and Associated 
enjoy on the Austrian lines the same treatment 
rolling stock as regards movement, upkeep and repairs. 


all goods 


Powers shall 
as Austrian 
CHAPTER 4. 
RS OF RAILWAY 

Article 318. 

Subject to any special provisions coneerning the transfer 
ports, waterways and railways situated in the territories trans 
ferred under the present Treaty, and to the financial conditio: 
relating to the concessionnaires and the pensioning of the pei 
sonnel, the transfer of railways will take place under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1) The works and installations of all the rail 
handed over complete and in good condition. 


of 


roads shall he 


(2) When a railway system possessing its own rolling-stock 
is handed over in its entirety by Austria to one of the Allied 
and Associated Powers, such stock shall be handed over ¢om- 


plete, in accordance with the last inventory before November 
3, 1918, and in a normal state of upkeep. 

(3) As regards lines without any special rolling-stock, 
distribution of the stock existing on the system to which these 
lines belong shall be made by Commissions of experts desig- 
nated by the Allied and Associated Powers, on which Austria 
shall be represented. These Commissions shall have regard 
to the amount of the material registered on these tines in the 
last inventory before November 3, 1918, the length of track 


the 
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(sidings included), and the nature and amount of the traffic. 
These Comnnissions shall also specify the locomotives, carriages 
and wagons to be handed over in each case; they shall decide 
upon the conditions of their acceptance, and shall make the 
provisional arrangements necessary to insure their repair in 
Austrian workshops. 

(4) Stocks of stores, fittings and plant shall be handed over 
under the same conditions as the rolling-stock. 

The provisions of paragraphs 3 and 4 above shall be applied 
to the lines of former Russian Poland converted by the Austro- 
Hungarian authorities to the normal gauge, such lines being 
regarded as detached from the Austrian and Hungarian State 


sVstenis 


J. 


"HAP 
rO CERTAIN 
irticle 319. 
of the fixing of new frontiers a railway 
two parts of the same country crosses an 
a brauch line from one country has iis ter- 
the conditions of working, if not specifically 
provided for in the present Treaty, shall be laid down in a 
convention beiween the railway administrations concerned. If 
the administrations can not come an agreement to the 
terms convention, the points of difference shall be 
decided by commissions of experts composed as provided in the 
preceding Article. 
The establishment 
Austria and 
vell the 
settled by 


RAILWAY LI 
When il 
ection between 
other country, 


minus in another, 


resull 


ils 


} 


Cou i 


or 


to ius 


of such 


of all the new frontier stations between 
the contiguous Allied and Associated Siates, as 
working of the lines between those stations, shall 
agreements similarly concluded. 

Article 


as 


320. 


With the object of insuring regular utilization of the rail- 
‘oads of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy owned by 


private companies which, as a result of the stipulations of the 
present Treaty, will be situated in the territory of several 
States, the administrative and technical reorganization of the 
said lines shall be regulated in each instance by an agreement 
between the owning Company and the States territorially con- 
cerned. 

Any differences on which agreement is not reached, including 
juestions relating to the interpretation of contracts concern- 
ing the expropriation of the lines, shall be submitted to arbi- 
trators designated by the Council of the League of Nations. 

This arbitration may, as regards the South Austrian Railway 
(ompany, be required either by the Board of Management or 


by the Committee representing the bond-holders, 
Article 321. 
Within a period of five years from the coming into force of 
the present Treaty, Italy may require the construction or im- 


provement 
f 


. . 
Ceci 


on Austrian territory of the new transalpine lines 
Reschen and the Pas de Predil. Unless Austria 
for the works herself, the cost of construction 
1 paid by Italy. An arbitrator ap- 

the League of Nations shall, after 
period as may be fixed by the Council, deter- 


the Col de 
Puy 

improvement 
pointed hy the 
lapse of such 


es to 


he 
of 


shal 


Council 


’ 


“zembathely and Mura Keresztur, and a branch from Mura 


TY 

ine the portion of the cost of construction or improvement 
which must be repaid by Austria to Italy on account of the 
nerease of revenue on the Austrian railway system resulting 
rom these works. 

Austria shall hand over to Italy gratuitously the surveys, 

th their annexes, for the construction of the following rail- 
vay lines: 

Che line from Tary to Trieste by Raibl, Plezzo, Caporetto, 
Cnnale and Gorizia 

The local line from 8S. Lucia de Tolmino to Caporetto; 

The line from Tarvis to Plezzo (new scheme) ; 

The Reschen line connecting Landeck and Mals. 

irticle 322 

Tn vie of tl portance to the Czecho-Slovak State of free 
ommunication between that State and the Adriatic, Austria 
recognises the rig of the Czecho-Slovak State to run its own 

ij over the sections included within her territory of the 
ollowing lines: 

(1) from Bratislava (Pressburg) towards Fiume via Sopron 


Keresztur t Pragerhot; 

(2) from Budejovic (Budweiss) towards Trieste via Linz. 
S. Michael, Klagenfurt, and <Assling, and the branch from | 
Klagenfurt vards Tarvisio., 


On the application of either party, the route to be followed 
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Article 323 

The trains for which the running powers 
engage in local traftic, except 
and the Czecho-Siovak State. 

Such running powers will include, in particular, the right to 
establish running sheds with small shops for minor repairs to 
locomotives and rolling stock, and to appoint representatives 
where necessary to supervise the working of Czecho-Slovak 
trains. 


used shall not 
between Austria 


ire 
by agreement 


Article 32). 

The technical, administrative and financial conditions unde; 
which the rights of the Czecho-Slovak State shall be exerciss, 
shall be laid down in a Convention between the Railway Ad- 
ministration of the Czecho-Slovak State and the Railway 
Administrations of the Anstrian systems concerned. If thy 
Administrations cannot come to an agreement on the terms of 
this Convention, the points of difference shall be decided by 


| 

| arbitrator nominated by Great Britain, and his decisions shail 
| be binding on all parties. 

In the event of disagreement as to the interpretation of t 

} Convention or of difficulties arising unprovided for in the Con 
| vention, the same form of arbitration will be adopted until s 

| time as the League of Nations may !ay down some other pi 
| cedure. 

CHAPTER 6. 

TRANSITORY PROVISION, 

' 

| 


Article 325. 
Austria shall carry out the instructions given her, in r 
io transport, by an authorised body acting on behalf of 
Allied and Associated Powers: 

(1) For the carriage of troops under the provisions of 
present Treaty, and of material, ammunition and supplies f 
army use ; 

(2) As a temporary measure, for the transportation of s 
plies for certain regions, as well for the restoration, 
rapidly as possible, of the normal conditions of transport, : 
for the organisation of postal and telegraphic services. 


as 


CHAPTER 7. 
TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 
Article 326. 

Notwithstanding any contrary stipulations in existing trea 
Austria undertakes to grant freedom of transit for telegrap! 
correspondence and telephonic communications coming from 
going to any one of the Allied and Associated Powers, whet! 
neighbours or net, over such lines as may be most suitable for 
international transit and in accordance with the tariffs in force 
This correspondence and these communications shall be s 
jected to no unnecessary delay or restriction; they shall enjoy 
in Austria national treatment in regard to every kind of facilit) 
and especially in regard to rapidity of transmission. No 
ment, facility or restriction shall depend directly or indi 
on the nationality of the transmitter or the addressee. 

Article 

In view of the geographical situation of the Czecho-Sloval 
State Austria agrees to the following modifications in the Inte! 
national Telegraph and Telephone Conventions referred to 
Article 235 of Part X (Economic Clauses) of the present Treat 


2)” 


mle 


(1) On the demand of the Czecho-Slovak State Austria shall 
| provide and maintain trunk telegraph lines across Ausirian 
territory. 
(2) The annual rent to be paid by the Czecho-Slovak St 
for each of such lines will be caleulated in accordance with the 
| provisions of the above-mentioned Conventions, but unless othier- 
wise agreed shall not be less than the sum that would be pay- 
able under those Conventions for the number of messages laid 
down in those Conventions as conferring the right to demand a 
| hew trunk line, taking as a basis the reduced tariff provided to 
i in Article 23, paragraph 5, of the International Telegraph ©o! 
vention as revised at Lisbon. 
(3) So long as the Czecho-Slovak State shall pay the above 
| minimum annual rent of a trunk line; 
(a) The line shall be reserved exclusively for transit (raffic 
| to and from the Czecho-Slovak State; 
(vb) The facuity given to Austria by Article 8 of the Inierna- 
| tional Telegraph Convention of July 22, 1875, to suspend inter: 


national telegraph services shall not apply to that line. 
(4) Similar provisions will apply to the provision and muain- 
tenance of trunk telephone circuits, but the rent payable by | 


| Czecho-Slovak State for a trunk telephone circuit shall, wlless 
by the Czecho-Slovak trains may be modified either perma- | otherwise agreed, be double the rent payable for a trunk e- 
nently or temporarily by mutual agreement between the | graph line. 
‘zecho-Slovak Railway Administration and those of the rail- (5) The particular lines to be provided together with any hec- 
ways over which unning powers are exercised, essary administrative, technical, and financial conditions ot 
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ed for in existing Internation ‘onventions or in this 
shall be fixed by a further ntion between the | 
oneerm In ce iult f agreen on such Convention | 


the Council of 





ll be fixed by an arbitrator appointed by 


| eue of Nations 
fhe stipulations of the present Article may be varied at 
ne by : ement be n Austri nd the Ozeeho-Slovak 
after | expiration of ten years from the coming into | 


Czecho- | 


Article | 


whieh 


th 


enjoy 


the 
this 


under 


rred 


rreaty conditions 


the rights confe by 





of agreement by the parties, be modified the 
: party by bitrator designated by the Cou 
of Nations 
in case of any dispute be een the p es as to the inter- 
on either of th Article or of the Convention referred to 
eraph 5, this dispute shall be ibmitted for decision to 
ment Cou f Internation: Tus » to | stablished 
| ‘ of N ( 
/ j 
{ le g 
te li may arise between interested Powers with re 
» the interpretation and application of this Part of the 
lreaty shall be settled as previded by the League of 
irti 
t the League of Nati mia eCE mend t 
sucl the above Articl ua relate to a peri el 
Ul gime. 
| elk 
D tions in Articles 284 to 290, 29 5 i+ ft 16 
i ) subject to revisio! DY the Council of the Leagu 
ms at any time after three ll rom the ming into 
the present Treaty. 
such vision, no Allied or Associated Power can 
er the expiration of the above period of three years the 
f any of the stipulations in tl Articles enumerated 
behalf of any portion of its te rritories in which reci- 
not accorded in respect of such stipulations The 
three years during which reciprocity cannot be de- 
prolonged by the Couneil of the League of 
enefit of the stipulations mentioned above nnot be 
Siates to which territory of the former Austro 


ferred, ¢ which have 
Monarchy, except upon 
under 


Monarchy has been trans 
of the dismemberment of that 
gf giving in the territory 


eciproeal treatment to Austria. 


of passing their sov- 





1 rejudice to the ial obligations imposed on her 
esent Treaty for the benefit of the Allied and <Asso- 
Power Austria undertakes to adhere to any General 
Ol regarding the international régime of transit, 
S, ports or railways which may be concluded by the 

| Associated Powers, with the approval of the League 






five years ot the coming into force ol the 
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Section I 
ORGANISATIE Oo! R. 


has for its object 


the estab- 


ich a peace can be established 
ed upon social justice; 
ereas conditions labour exist involving 


irdship and privation to large numbers of 





in- 
people as to 


of such 


unrest so great that the peace and harmony of the 
my] lled; and an improvement of these conditions 
required: as, for example, by the regulation of the 
ork, ineluding the establishment of a maximum 


ay and week, the regulation of the labour supply, the 
unemployment, the provision of an adequate 
fe, the protection of the worker against sickness, dis- 
jury arising out of | employment, the protection 
nh, young persons and women, provision for old age and 
tection of the interests of workers when employed in 
other than their own, recognition of the principle of 
association, the organisation ‘ational 


and 
measure 


hn oj 


1) 





of vor 


education and other 










the failure of any nation to adopt humane con- 
r is an obstacle in the way of other nations 
improve tl conditiol in their own countries; 
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the Conference, excluding the Delegates of the cight Members 
mentioned above. 

Any question as to which are the Members of the chief in- 
dustrial importance shall be decided by the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

The period of oflice of the Members of the Governing Body 
will be three years. The method of filling vacancies and other 
similar questions may be determined by the Governing Body 
subject to the approval of the Conference. 

The Governing Body shall, from time to time, elect one of its 
members to act as its Chairman, shall regulate its own proce- 
dure and shall fix its own times of meeting. A special meeting 
shall be held if a written request to that effect is made by at 





least ten embers of the Governing Body. 
Article 339. 
There shall be 2 Director of the International Labour Office, 


who shall be appointed by the Governing Body, and, subject to 
the instructions of the Governing Body, shall be responsible for 
tte efficient conduct of the International Labour Office and for 
such other duties as be assigned to him. 

The Director o1 shall attend all 
Governing 


rs 
blik 


his 


\ 
i\ 


deputy meetings of the 
sody, 
triicle 50. 
The staff of the International Labour Office shall be appointed 
by the Director, who shall, so far as is possible with due re- 


vard to the efficiency of the work of the Office, select persons 


of different nationalities \ certain number of these persons 
shall be women. 
{rticle 341. 
The functions of the International Labour Office shall in- 


clude the collection and distribution of information on all sub- 
jects relating to the international adjustment of conditions of 
industrial life and labour, and particularly the examination of 
subjects which it is proposed to bring before the Conference 
with a view to the conclusion of international conventions, and 
the conduct of such special investigations aS may be ordered by 
the Conference. 

It will prepare the agenda for the meetings of the Conference. 

It will carry out the duties required of it by the provisions of 
this Part of the present Treaty in connection with international 
disputes, 

It will edit and publish in French and English, and in such 
other languages as the Governing Body may think desirable, a 
periodical paper dealing with problems of industry and em 
ployment of international interest. 

Generally, in addition to the functions set out in this Article, 
shall such other powers and duties as may be assigned 
it by ‘ Conference 


if have 
to t] 


to 


bpos 


; 
li 


e Government Departments of any of the Members which 
of industry and employment may com 
ate directly with the Director through the Representative 
their the Governing Body of the Interna 
tional Labour Office, or failing any such Representative, through 
ial the Government may nominate 


i] 


deal with questions 
muni 


tT 
on 


Government on 


such other qualified off 


pury 


is 


4 + } 
ror THe 1OSe, 


‘ oF 


{ 


7 , 
ic , 


‘I Piternational Labour Office shall be entitled to the 

sisiance of the Seeretary-General of the League of Nations in 
matter in which it can be given. 
Article 34}. 


I as- 


it 


Mach of the Members will pay the travelling and subsistence 
expenses of its Delegates and their advisers and of its Rep- 
resentatives attending the meetings of the Conference or Goy- 
erning Body, as the case may be. 

All the other expenses of the International Labour Oflice 


and of the meetings of the Conference or Governing Body shall 
be paid to the Director } 


of Nations out of the general funds of the League. 

The Director shall be responsible to the Secretary-General | 
of the League for the proper expenditure of all moneys paid 
to him in pursuai of this Article, 

CUAPTER IT 
PROCEDURE 
irticle 345 

The agenda for all meetings of the Conference will be settled 
by the Governing Body, who shall consider any suggestion as 
to the agenda tl may be made by the Government of any 
of the Memibe or by any representative organisation recog 
nised for the purpose of Article 334. 

irticle 356 

The Director shall act as the Secretary of the Conference, 


and shhll transmit ugenda so as to reach the Members four 
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the Seeretary-General of the League | 
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months before the meeting of the Conference, and, throug! 
them, the non-Government Delegates when appointed. 
Article 347. 

Any of the Governments of the Members may formally objec; 
to the inclusion of any item or items in the agenda. The 
grounds for such objection shall be set forth in a reasoned 
statement addressed to the Director, who shall cireulate it to 
all the Members of the Permanent Organisation. 

Items to which such objection has been made shall not, ho 
ever, be excluded from the agenda, if at the Conference a ia 
jority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates pres: 
is in favour of considering them. 

If the Conference decides (otherwise than under the prece 
ing paragraph) by two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates 
present that any subject shall be considered by the Conferen 
that subject shall be included in the agenda for the following 
meeting. 

Artick 

The Conference shall regulate its own procedure, shall ek 
its own President, and may appoint committees to 
and report on any matter. 

Except as otherwise expressly provided in this Part of 
present Treaty, all matters shall be decided by a simple mia 
jority of the votes cast by the Delegates present. 

The voting is void unless the total number of votes cast 
equal to half the number of the Delegates attending the Con 
ference, 


348. 


consk 


Is 


Article 349 

The Conference may add to any committees which it 
points technical experts, who shall be assessors without pow 
to vote, 

Artic le 

When the @onference has decided on the adoption of pro 
posals with regard to an item in the agenda, it will rest with 
the Conference to determine whether these proposals should tak 
the form: (@) of a recommendation to be submitted to 1! 
Members for consideration with a view to effect being given 
to it by national legislation or otherwise, or (b) of a draft 
international convention for ratification by the Members. 

In either case a majority of two-thirds of the votes cas 
the Delegates present shall be necessary on the final 
for the adoption of the recommendation or draft conventio: 
ius the case may be, by the Conference. 

In framing any recommendation or draft convention 
veneral application the Conference shall have due regard 
those countries in which climatic conditions, the imperfect 
development of industrial organization or other special circum 
stances make the industrial conditions substantially differe: 
and shall suggest the modifications, if any, which it consi 
may be required to meet the case of such countries. 

\ copy of the recommendation or draft convention sha 
uuthenticated by the signature of the President of the 
ference and of the Director and shall be deposited wit! 
Secreiary-General of the League of Nations. The Secr 
! will communicate a certified copy of the recomnic: 
tion or draft convention to each of the Members. 

Each of the Members undertakes that it will, within 
period of one year at most from the closing of the sessiv. 
the Conference, or if it is impossible owing to exception:a! 
cumstances to do so within the period of one year, then 
the earliest practicable moment and in no case later 
eighteen months from the closing of the session of the Co 
ference, bring the recommendation or draft convention | 
the authority or authorities within whose competence th: 
ter lies, for the enactment of legislation or other action. 

In the case of a recommendation, the Members will 
the Secretary-General of the action taken, 

In the ease of a draft convention, the Member will, il 
tains the consent of the authority or authorities within w! 
competence the matter lies, communicate the formal ratifi 
| of the convention to the Secretary-General and will take suc! 
action as may be necessary to make effective the provisi: 
such convention. 
| If ona recommendation no legislative or other action is 
| io make a recommendation effective, or if the draft convention 


350 


{ 
Lilt 


t 


Co 

thy 
Genera 
1] 


ele 


) 
ore 


fails to obtain the consent of the authority or authorities willin 


whose competence the matter lies, no further obligation s! 
rest upon the Member. 

In the ease of a federal State, the power of which to « ir 
into conventions on labour matters is subject to limitations, !| 


| shall be in the discretion of that Government to treat a dratt 





convention to whieh such limitations apply as a recommend ition 
only, and the provisions of this Article with respect to recolr 


mendations shall apply in such case, 
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The above Article shall be interpreted in accordance with the | nomination of any person whose qualificatious do not in its 
following principle: opinion comply with the requirements of the present Article 
In no case shall any Member be asked or required, ava result Upon the application of the Governing Body, the Secreta: 


of the adoption of any recommendation or draft convention by | General of the League of Nations shall nominate three persons 
the Conference, to lessen the protection afforded by its existing | one from each section of this panel, to constitute the Commis 


legislation to the workers concerned. sion of Enquiry, and shall designate one of them as the President 
Article 351. of the Commission. None of these three persons shall be a per 
Any convention so ratified shall be registered by the Secre- | Son nominated to the panel by any Member directly concerned in 


tiury-General of the League of Nations, but shall only be binding the complaint. 
ipo the Members which ratify it. 
Article 352 
If any convention coming before the Conference for final con- 
deration fails to secure the support of two-thirds of the votes 
ast by the Delegates present, it shall nevertheless be within 
the right of any of the Members of the Permanent Organisation 
to vgree to such convention among themselves. 
Any convention so agreed to shall be communicated by the 
Governments concerned to the Secretary-General of the League | 
Nations, who shall register it. 
Article 353 
| 
| 


irticl 58 
The Members agree that, in the event of 
complaint to a Commission of Enquiry under Article 356 
will each, whether directly cones rned in the complaint or not, 
place at the disposal of the Commission all the information 


sm possession which bears upon the subject-matter « 


the reference ' 


complaint 
trticle 359 

When the Commission of Enquiry has fully considered 1 
complaint, it shall prepare a report embodying its findings on all 
questions of fact relevant to determining the issue between the 
parties and containing such recommendations as it may thi 
ach of the Members agrees to make an annual report to the | proper as to the steps which should be taken to meet t1 
ternational Labour Office on the measures which it has taken | plaint and the time within which they should be taken 

sive effect to the provisions of conventions to which it is a | It shall also indicate in this report the measures, it 

iy. These reports shall be made in such form and shall con- | an eeonomie character against a defaulting Government which 
in such particulars as the Governing Body may request. The | considers to be appropriate, aud which it Considers other Go 
Director shall lay a summary of these reports before the next | ments would be justified in adopting. 

eeting of the Conference. Articic 369 
lrlicle 354 

ii the event O£ any representation being made to the Inter- | municate the report of the Commission of Enquiry to each o 

onal Labour Office by an industrial association of em- | the Governments concerned in the complaint, and shall cause i 

oyers or of workers that any of the Members has failed to | to be published. 

ecure in any respect the effective observance within its jurisdic- Rach of these Governments shall within one month inform thi 
m of any convention to which it is a party, the Governing | Secretary-General of the League of Nations whether or hot | 
Body may communicate this representation to the Government | accepts the recommendations contained in the report of the 
ainst which it is made and may invite that Government to | Commission; «nd if net, whether it proposes to refer the con 
ake such statement on the subject as it may think fit. plaint to the Permanent Court of International Justice of th 

trticele 35 League of Nations 


| 

| ’ 

| oa ; ' 

fhe Seeretary-General of the League of Nations shall «¢ 
| 


If no statement is received within a reasonable time from the 
vernment in question, or if the statement when received is 
| deemed to be satisfactory by the Governing Body, the latter 

shall have the right to publish the representation and the state- 
it, if any, made in reply to it. 


{rticle S56. 


In the event of any Member failing to take the action requir 
by Article 350, with regard to a recommendation or draft Con 
vention, any other Member shall be entitled to refer the matter 
to.the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Article 362. 

The decision of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
in regard to a complaint or matter which has been referred to 
in pursuance of Article 560 or Article 561 shall be final 

{rticle 362. 


\ny of the Members shall have the right to file a complaini 
lh the International Labour Oflice if it is not satisfied that 
other Member is securing the effective observance of any 
ention which both have ratified in accordance with the fore- 
¢ Articles, 
rhe Governing Body may, if it thinks fit, before referring 
lh a complaint to a Commission of Enquiry, as hereinafter 
ided for, communicate with the Government in question in 
Inunner deseribed in Article 354. 
[tf the Governing Body does not think it necessary to com- 
inicate the complaint to the Government in question, or if, 
en they have made such communication, no statement in In the event of any Member failing to carry out within the tim 
ly has been received within a reasonable time which the | specified the recommendations, if any, contained in the report o1 
rning Body considers to be satisfactory, the Governing | the Commission of Enquiry, or in the decision if the Permanent 
Inay apply for the appointment of a Commission of En- | Court of International Justice, as the case may be, any other 
to consider the complaint and to report thereon, Member may take against that Member the measures of 2 
he Governing Body may adopt the same procedure either of | economic character indicated in the report of the Commission or 
oWh motion or on receipt of a complaint from a Delegate to | in the decision of the Court as appropriate to the case. 


The Permanent Court of International Justice may atlirm, 
vary or reverse any of the findings or recommendations of tli 
Conunission of Enquiry, if any, and shall in its decision ind 
cate the measures, if any, of an economic character which it co 
siders to be appropriate, and which other Governments would |} 

| justified in adopting against a defaulting Government, 
Article Mp. 


Conference, Article 

Vhen any matier arising out of Articles 355 or 356 is being The defaulting Government may at any time inform the Go 

dered by the Governing Body, the Government in question | erning Body that it has taken the steps necessary to comply wit! 

|, if not already represented thereon, be entitled to send a | the recommendations of the Commission of Enquiry or with thos 

resentative to take part in the proceedings of the Governing | jn the decision of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
While the matter is under consideration. Adequate notice | as the ease may be, and may request it to apply to the Secretary- 

he date on which the matter will be considered shall be given | General of the League to constitute a Commission of Enquiry t 


he Government in question. verify its contention. In this case the provisions of Articles 357, 

Article 357 358, 359, 360, 362 and 363 shall apply, and if the report of the 

rhe Commission of Enquiry shall be constituted in accordance | Commission of Enquiry or the decision of the Permanent Court 
| the following provisions: | of International Justice is in favour of the defaulting Govern- 

ach of the Members agrees to nominate within six months of | ment, the other Governments shall forthwith discontinue th 


! 
nite on which the present Treaty comes into force three per- | Measures of an economic character that they have taken agains 
of industrial experience, of whom one shall be a repre- | the defaultnig Government. 
tive of employers, one a representative of workers, and Cuapter. ITE, 
person of independent standing, who shall together form a GENERA) 

el from which the Members of the Commission of Enquiry Article 366 
he drawn. The Members engage to apply conventions which they hav 

hhe qualifications of the persons so nominated shall be subject | ratified in accordance with the provisions of this Part of thi 

“rutiny by the Governing Body, which may by two-thirds of | present Treaty to their colonies, protectorates and possessions 
oles Cast by the representatives present refuse to accept the which are not fully self-governing: 


1, 
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(1) Except where owing to the local conditions the convention 
is inapplicable, or 
(2) Subject to such modifications as may be necessary to 


adapt the convention to local conditions. 
And each of the Members shall notify to the International 
Labour Office the action taken in respect of each of its colonies, 


rotectorates and possessions which are not fully self-governing. 


irticle 367. 
Amendments to this Part of the present Treaty which are 
adopted by the Conference by a majority of two-thirds of the 


votes cast by the Delegates present shall take effect when ratified 


by the States whose representatives compose the Council of the 
League of Nations and by three-fourths of the Members. 
irticle 368 
Any question or dispute relating to the interpretation of this 
Part of the present Treaty or of any subsequent convention con 
cluded by the Members in pursuance of the provisions of this 
Part of the present Treaty shall be referred for decision to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
CuartTer IV 
I ORY PROVISIONS 


Articie 369. 


The first meeting of the Conference shall take place in Octo- 
ber, 1919. The place and agenda for this meeting shall be as 
specified in the Annex hereto. 

\rrangements for the convening and the organisation of the 
first meeting of the Conference will be made by the Government 


designated for the purpose in the said Annex. That Government 
hall be assisted 


shall in the preparation of the documents for submis- 

sion to the Conference by an International Committee con 
las pro led } the sitid \ nex, 

The expenses of the first meeting and of all subsequent meet- 

“s held before the Leag of Nations has been able to estab- 


han the expenses of Delegates and 
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in order to further this great end, the permanent machinery pro- 
vided for in Section I and associated with that of the League of 
Nations.” 

They recognise that differences of climate, habits and cus- 
toms, of economic opportunity and industrial tradition, make 
strict uniformity in the conditions of labour difficult of imme- 
diate attainment. But, holding as they do, that labour should 
not be regarded merely as an article of commerce, they think 
that there are methods and principles for regulating labour 
conditions which all industrial communities should endeavour 
to apply, so far as their special circumstances will permit. 

Among these methods and principles, the following seem to 


the High Contracting Parties to be of special and urgent im- 
portance: 
First.—-The guiding principle above enunciated that labour 


should not article 
commerce. 


Necond. 


be regarded merely as a commodity or 
The right of association for all lawful purposes 

the employed as well as by the employers. 

Third.—The payment to the employed of 
to maintain a reasonable standard of life as this is 
in their time and country. 

lourth.—The adoption of an eight-hours day or a forty-eigh 
week as the standard to aimed at where it has n 
already been attained. 

Fifth.—tThe adoption of a weekly 


wage adequ 
understo 


. 
hours be 


ac rest of at least twenty-f 


hours, which should include Sunday wherever practicable. 

Sirth.—The abolition of child labour and the impositio1 d 
such limitations on the labour of young persons as shall per 
the continuation of their education and assure their pro 


physical development. 
Neventh.—The principle that men and women should re 
equal remuneration for work of equal value. 
Highth—tThe standard by law in each with 1 


set eountry 


isl general fund, other tl spect to the conditions of labour should have due regard to ti 
their advisers, will be b by the Members in accordance with | equitable economic treatment of all workers lawfully resid 
he apportionment of expenses of the International Bureau | therein 
Unive Pos Unio Vinth.—Each State should make provision for a syste 
\ ! inspection in which women should take part, in order to ens 
Until the I ( \ ms has been constituted all com the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the prote: 
I tir | h under tl provisions of the foregoing Articles | of the emploved. 
sh | be addressed to 1 Secretarv-General of the League wil Without claiming that these methods and _ principles 
ed by the D x of the International Labour Office, | either complete or final, the High Contracting Parties a1 
, { e Seeretary-Gel of the League. | Opinion that they are well fitted to guide the policy of 
{ - League of Nations; and that, if adopted by the industrial « 
I? { ( P nent Court of International | ™@2!U ities who are members of the League, and safeguard 
dance with this Part of 1] practice by an adequate system of such inspection, thes 
Treat alas © submitted to it for decision will be confer lasting benefits upon the wage-earners of the wor 
ret ad to t ) of thre persons appon ted by the Council PART XIV. 
Leag f Nation Mis LANES PROVISI 
\ | | iriicle 3 
— a 7 a \ustria undertakes to recognize and to accept the convent 
: 0 iil be Washing mn ' ad i to be made by the Allied and Associated Powe: 
ernment or tl nited States of An is requester any of them with any other Power as to the traffic in a 
e the ¢ el in spirituous liquors, and also as to the other subje 
ternational Ore sing Committee will consist of seven | dealt with in the General Acts of Berlin of February 26, 155. 
Meivbers, appointed b e United States of America, Great | and of Brussels of July 2, 1890, and the conventions comple 
Britain, France, [tal Japan, Belg 1 and Switzerland. Th rv modifying the same. 
Cc tt m if it thinks ne \ invite other Members to irticle 3874 
i , eprest tives The High Contracting Parties declare and place on re 
that they have taken note of the Treaty signed by the Gov : 
i ! principle of thy hou or of the 45 ient of the French Republic on July 17, 1918, with His & 
Highness the Prince of Monaco defining the relations bet 
- l Hst Unempio Mrance and the Principality. 
1 Article 375. 
(a) B d-bicth. Andtnitinn ts enact Che His h Contractins Parties, while they recognize th »E - 
: antees stipulated by the Treaties of 1815, and especially by t! 
(b) D 2 f Act of November 20, 1815, in favour of Switzerland, th 
ion . a = . cuarantees constituting international obligations for the mainte 
; ere nce of peace, declare nevertheless that the provisions of 
( : “aes a of ¢ enti s, conventions, declarati ms and othe supplementary 
Si ‘he ‘cht: concerning the neutralized zone of Savoy, as laid dow! 
ce al he aithy processes paragraph 1 of Article 92 of the Pinal Act of the ( — 
( on and application of the Inter: ee Vienna and m paragraph 2 of Article 3 of the Preaty of | : 
P : FAG om. then aneiiiiaition ot ilalee cecal ot November aU, i815, are no longer consistent with presen! 
industry and the prohkitition of the | =" lor this reason the High ¢ outracting Parties ta! 
. of | of the agreement reached between the French Goyernme! t 
wi PD SRQREIACIUTS OF EREICOES. the Swiss Government for the abrogation of the stipul: 
f relating to this zone which are and remain abrogated. 
é The High Contracting Parties also agree that the stipul Lis 
, of the Treaties of 1815 and of the other supplementar) Acts 
The H ( i Parti recognising that the well- | concerning the free zones of Upper Savoy and the Gex 4 
) | intellectual, of industrial wage- | are no longer consistent with present conditions, and that 
{ importance, have framed, ! for France and Switzerland to come to an agreement togeth r 
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with a view to settling between themselves the status of these 
territories under such conditions as shall be considered suitable 
both countries. 


Hy 
ANNEX. 
I. 
The Swiss Federal Council has informed the French Govern- 
ment on May 5, 1919, that after examining the provisions of 


Article 435 of the Peace conditions presented to Germany by the 
\llied and Associated Powers in a like spirit of sincere friend- 
ship it has happily reached the conclusion that it was possible 
to acquiesce in it under the following conditions and reserya- 


1ions: 

(1) The neutralized zone of Haute-Savoie: 

(a) It will be understood that as long as the Federal Cham- 
bers have not ratified the agreement come to between the two 
Governments concerning the abrogation of the stipulations in 


respect of the neutralized zone of Savoy, nothing will be defini- 


vely settled, on one side or the other, in regard to this subject. 
()) The assent given by the Swiss Government to the abroga- 
tion of the above mentioned stipulations presupposes, in con- 
formity With the text adopted, the recognition of the guaran- 


formulated in favour of Switzerland by the Treaties of 1815 
particularly by the Declaration of November 20, 1815. 
) The ugreement between the Governments of France and 


‘ rland for the abrogation of the above mentioned stipula- 
Will only be considered as valid if the Treaty of Peace 
tains this Article in its present wording. In addition the 
rties to the Treaty of Peace should endeavour to obtain the 
ssent of the signatory Powers of the Treaties of 1815 and of 
Declaration of November 20, 1815, which are not signatories 
he present Treaty of Peace 

(2) Free zone of Haute-Savoie and the district of Gex: 
1) ‘The federal Council makes the most express reservations 
interpretation to be given to the statement mentioned in | 
ast paragraph of the above Article for insertion in the 
| y of Peace, which provides that “the stipulations of the 
auties of 1815 and other supplementary acts concerning the 


the Gex district are no longer 


Che Federal Council would 


zones of Haute-Savoie and 


sistent with present conditions.” 
ish that its acceptance of the above wording should lead 
conclusion that it would agree to the suppression of a 
i intended to give neighbouring territory the benefit of a 
ciul régime which is appropriate to the geographical and 


ecohomical situation and which has been well tested. 
In the opinion of the Federal Council the question is not the 
odification of the customs system of the zones up by 
reaties mentioned above, but only the regulation in a man- 
iore appropriate to the economic conditions of the present 
of the terms of the exchange of goods between the regions 


aus Sel 
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iestion. The Federal Council has been led to make the pre- | 


eding observations by the perusal of the draft Convention con- 
ing the future constitution of the zones which was annexed 
he note of April 26 from the French Government. 
ing the above reservations the Federal Council declares its 


While | 


cudiness to examine in the most friendly spirit any proposals | 


hich the French Government deem it convenient 


e subject. 
) It is conceded that the stipulations of the Treaties of 1815 


hay 


( other supplementary acts relative to the free zones will 
iuih in force until a new arrangement is come to between 
i we and Switzerland to regulate matters in this territory. 
I! 
the French Government have addressed to the Swiss Govern- 


t, on May 18, 1919, the following note in reply to the com- 
cation set out in the preceding paragraph : 

in ad note dated May 5 the Swiss Legation in Paris was 
gh to inform the Government of the French Republic that 
Federal Government adhered to the proposed Article to be 

crted in the Treaty of Peace between the Allied and 
ed Governments and Germany. 

Che French Government have taken note with much pleasure 
he agreement thus reached, and, at their requesi, the pro- 


1 Article, which had been accepted by the Allied and Asso- 


good 


\sso- 


( (| Governments, has been inserted under No. 435 in the Peace 
tions presented to the German Plenipotentiaries. 
he Swiss Government, in their note of May 5 on this subject, | 
© expressed various yiews and reservations. 
_ Concerning the observations relating to the free zones of 
- i\le-Savoie and the Gex district, the French Government have 
honour to observe that the provisions of the last paragraph 
Article 435 are so clear that their purport cannot be misap- 
; hended, especially where it implies that no other Power but 


ance and 


Qyil stion, 


Switzerland will in future be interested in that 


to make | 





IAAT 





The French Government, on their part, are anxious to pro 
tect the interests of the French territories concerned, and. with 
that object, having their special situation in view, they bear 
in mind the desirability of assuring then titable customs 
régime and determining, in a manner better suited to presen 
conditions, the methods of exchanges betwe« th territoris 
and the adjacent Swiss territories, while taki inte nuint 
the reciprocal interests of both regions. 

It is understood that this must in no way prejudice 
of France to adjust her customs line in this region in conf 
with her political frontier, as is done on the other portions « 
her territorial houndaries, and as was done by Switzerland | 
ago on her own boundaries in this region. 

The French Government are pleased to note on th sub je 
in what a friendly disposition the Swiss Government take ti 
opportunity of declaring their willingness t« nsider 
French proposal dealing with the system to be bstitute 
the present régime of the said free zones, which the ! cl 
Government intend to formulate in the same friendly spit 

Moreover, the French Government have no doubt that the ] 
Visional maintenance of the régime of 181 Ss | free 
referred to in the above mentioned par: yh of t note 
the Swiss Legation of May 5, whose object is t de f } 
passage from the present régine » the convent i ‘ecin 
cause no delay Whatscever in the establishment of the new s 
tion which has been found necessary by the two Government 
This remark applies also to the ratification by the Fede 
Chambers, dealt with in paragraph 1 (4 oO he Swiss note f 
Mav 5, under the heading “ Netutralized zo of Hi e-Siuvoir 

{itiel 76 

The Allied and Associated Powers agree that v Christ 
religious missions were being maintained by Austrian societic 
or persons in territory belonging to them, or of which the go 
ernment is entrusted to them in cordance with the prese 
Treaty, the propert: ‘hich these missions or missionary sé 
cieties possessed, incluc ing thai « f trading societi vhose pront 
were devoted to th port of missions, shall continue to | 
devoted to missionary purposes. In order to ensure the: ¢ 
execution of this undertaking the Allied and Associated Gov 
ments will hand over such property to boards of trustees 
pointed by or approved by the Governments and compesce 
persons holding the faith of the Mission whose property is 
volved 

The Allied and Associated Governments, while ntinuil 
maintain full control as to the individuals by whom the Mis 


are conducted, will safeguard the interests of Missioi 


sucn is 

Austria. taking note of the above undertaking, agrees to 
cept all arrangements made or to be made by the Allied or As 
ciated Government concerned for carrying on the work of t 


said missions or trading societies and waives all claims on the 
} 1 
behalf. 
rlicle 7. 
Withe UL pre juclice to the provisions of the present Treat 


Austria undertakes not to put forward directly or indirect] 
against any Allied or Associated Power, signatory of the presen 
Treaty, any pecuniary claim based which occurred 
any the coming into force of the | t Treaty 
The present stipulation will bar completely and finally 
claims of this which will be thenceforward « 


pie?Ele 
whoever may be the parties in interest. 


on events 
time before yresel 


nalure, KCLNAUISeE 


irticle 237 
Austria accepts and recognises as valid and binding all a 
crees and orders concerning Austro-Hungarian ships and Aus 


triun goods and all orders relating to the payment of costs made 


Court 


hot 


by any Prize of any of the Allied or Associated Powe) 
and undertake to put forward any arising 
such decrees or orders on behalf of any Austrian national 

The Allied and Associated Powers the right to « 
ainine in such manner as they may determine all decisions an 
orders of Austro-Hungarian Prize Courts, whether affect the 
property of nationals of those Powers or of 


claim oul 


reserve 


ing 


rights neu! 


1 


ral 


Powers. Austria agrees to furnish copies of all the document 
constituting the record of the cases, including the decisions and 
orders made, and to accept and give effect to the recommenda 
tions made after such examination of the cases, 

Article 79. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that, in the absence of 
subsequent agreement to the contrary, the Chairman of an 
Commission established by the present Treaty shall in the event 
of an equality of votes be entitled to a second vote. 

Article SU, 

Except witere otherwise provided in the present Treaty, in 
all cases where the Treaty provides for the settlement of a 
question affecting particularly certain States by means of a 








‘ 1 Conve inded between the States con- 
cerned, it is dl ‘ he High Contracting Parties that 
Liffic ( rising in connection shall, until Austria is ad- 

tted ! rf p the League of Nations, be settled by 

Princiy ed and Associted Powers. 
I. 

I i ; he expression former Austrian 

Limpire ’ iz les Lk and Herzegovina except where the text 


This provision shall not prejudice the 
is Hungary in such territory. 
nt Treaty, in French, in English, and in Italian, 
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Cc ase of divergence the French text shall 
ail, ex Parts I (Covenant of the League of Nations) 
ALII (Labour) e the French and English texts shall be 

| ley pS shall be made at Paris as soon 

+ 

rowers sea of the Government is outside 
urope will entitled merely to inform the Government of 

ire it rough their diplomatic representative 
as. A is ification has been given; in that case 
they 3 instrument of ratification as soon as 
possible, 

A first procés-verbal the deposit of ratifications will be 
lrawh up O l lreaty has been ratified by Austria 
m the one iné n three of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers on the other hand. 

Krom the date of this first procés-verbal the Treaty will 

to fol between the High Contracting Parties who 

ratil lor the determination of all periods of time 

ro l the present Treaty this date will be the date 
ing 0 for f the Treaty. 

in all « spects the Treaty will enter into force for 

oO d of the deposit of its ratification. 

er ! transmit to all the signatory 

b a fied copy of the procts-verbaux of the deposit 
Pic potebtia ies have 

‘ A 
day ol ’ 
hous 1 i and nineteen, in a single copy 
i in depos 1 the archives of the French 
Re c, and of which authenticated copies will be transmitted 

Sig Po 
‘ ND THE LEAGUE ¢ VATIONS. 
é on ¢ i ily pt 
PRESIDENT The Secret | proceed 
; ( 
LA J I ( l ) t ! ech any- 
{ } A senators 
desire to speak before the reading 
I I t] ! Senator 
CURT] I i of il Se! rs who desired to 
f ; they thoug] he Austrian treaty 
} ( fro! Ne NI o [Mr. Jon? 3 | 
pee 
I tMA® a a 1 I woul 
ecause I thought the t ould ] 
th the reading « ] Austri: 
1 printed in the Ri without bein 
vill »> and begin my sp h right now 
| diseu the treaty My position on 
e} I everal speech in favor of 
{ 5 at m f the 
t ( osition there 
l desir 1 to mal speech for the 
I foreign land, 
. ‘ ulmph, « bray Idier 
to their de ld homela owned with a 
mn ti battle f The hipped the Ger- 
ill—a victory of arms—an armistice and a 
‘ itic But the victory of this most stupendous 
( ill wars is not yet complete, and will not 
M | they fought and died for is settled and set- 
tle I ror istice, liberty, freedom, world de- | 
il and international peace. It will 
not ouipleted until the league of nations, the cove- 
1a! th ons of the world, is ratifie?. Until this 
is de there be ho peace, but unrest, revolution, starvation, 
and anarch Ip and down the world, bringing in their 
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wake destruction of nations, social disorder, wretchedness, and, 
finally, the extermination of the races of men. 

Since the days of the lowly Nazarene coming out of the wilder. 
ness proclaiming peace on earth and good will to men, for mor 
than 2,000 years, after experiencing the horrors of war, the 
fathers have dreamed and prayed that wars would cease in all 
the earth, and the time would come when the sword shall be 
beaten into the plowshare and the spear into the pruning hook, 
and war shall be no more. 

Our country for years and years attempted to negotiate 
treaties of peace. This has been the announced policy. It was 
attempted during the McKinley, the Roosevelt, and Taft admin- 
istrations, and during the first term of President Wilson’s ad 
ministration—peace with armament, peace without armam 
the Bryan treaties, peace through The Hague conventio 
We have had the Hay treaties, the Root treaties, and the Knox 
treaties. All this has been of no avail, and it has been follows 
by the greatest of wars. 

The question of the peace of the world is still unsettled. 
the greatest opportunity for a world peace is here—at 
when a great part of the world’s surface is drenched with blood 
and tears; when millions of men lie dead and buried in the sh 
torn fields of France and other lands, when millions of wi 
and fatherless children are crying out in their distress and 
not be comforted and see no hope for the future, when mill 
of men who have survived walk about in a dazed condition, 
most without hope for the future, when the nations of the ea 
are so burdened with debt that bankruptcy is staring them in t] 
face—at such a time the great opportunity has arrived * to stop, 
look, and listen,’ to endeavor to secure peace, to restore ordei 
preserve society, and provide domestic tranquillity, and to in- 
spire the breasts of suffering humanity with hope for a new a 
better order of things, out of which shall come 
freedom, and liberty to the individual citizen, higher civilizatio 
and a government in all lands such as we have by the cons: 
the governed. 

I have the treaty, heard it studied it 
thought over it, and have determined it is my duty to sup) 
its ratification to meet the great responsibility resting upon 
ind aid in the completion of the victory for which our boys fo 
and died. 

Shall we in this country, who for years have advocated 
among all nations, stand in the way of its ratification? 
we refuse to aecept that which we have advocated and pray: 
for, that which we proclaimed to the world was our purpose? 
this great crisis shall we admit that all our professions and pro 
ises have been mere pretense and camouflage, and thus have « 
country looked upon with contempt, when the fact is that tr 
practically contains all the provisions of the several treatie 
peace which we have negotiated in the past, such as rediu 
of armament, arbitration, cooling time, high international 
for trial of justiciable questions, and other remedies? 

Mr. President, one of the greatest events in the world’s his 
was when our great Commander in Chief, the President o 
United States, appeared on the 2d day of April, 1917, befo 


Ni 


this time, 


democr: 


read discussed, 


S)} 


joint session of the Senate and the House of Representative 
livered his great war message. After reciting the hostile 
of the Imperial German Government against our country, wv 
ot things he said: 
While we do these things, these deeply momentous things, 
clear and make very clear to all the world what our motiv: l 
our objects are. My own thought has not been driven from its ! 
a iormal course by the unhappy events of the last two mont! 
I do not believe that the thought of the Nation has been alt 
yuuded by them I have exactly the same things in mind now t! 
had in mind when I addressed the Senate on the 22d of Janua 
1} I that I had in mind when I addressed the Congress on 
I and on the 26th of February. Our object now, as th 
to vindicate the principles of peace and justice in the life of the 
iS against seltish and autocratic power and to set up amongst the 


d self-ge 
| <¢ iction a 


ples. 


yverned peoples of the world such a concert of 
; will henceforth insure the observance of thos 
Neutrality is no longer feasible or desirable where the pe 


i 


the world and the freedom of its peoples is involved, and the men: 
that peace and freedom lies in the existence of autocratic govern! 
backed by organized force which is controlled wholly by their wi 
by the will of their people. We have seen the last of neutrality in 
circumstances. We are at the beginning of an age in which if wil! 
insisted that the same standards of conduct and of responsibilit) 


wrong done shall be observed among nations and their governmen 
are observed among the individual citizens of civilized States. 

We are now about to accept gauge of battle with this natural f 
liberty and shall, if necessary, spend the whole force of the Natio! 
check and nullify its pretensions and its power. We are glad, now 
we vee the facts with no veil of false pretense about them, to fight 
for the ultimate peace of the world and for the liberation of its pe 
the German peoples included, for the rights of nations, great and s! 
and the privilege of men everywhere to choose their way_of life an 
yhedience. The world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace i 
be planted upon the tested foundations of political liberty. We ; 
no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest, no dominion, We seek 
no indemnities for ourselves, no material compensation for the sacrificc 
we shall freely make. We are but one of the champions of the rights 
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ankind. We shall be satisfied when those rights have been made as 
as the faith and the freedom of nations can make them. 
is a fearful thing to lead this great peaceful people into war— 
the mest terrible and disastrous of all wars Civilization itself 
s to be in the balanee. But the right is more precious than peace, 
we shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest 
rts—for democracy, for the right of those who submit to au- 
y to have w voice in their own governments, for the right and the 
of small nations, for a universal dominion of right by such 
t of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all nations 
make the world itself at last free. To such a task we ean dedi- 
ir lives and our fortunes, everything that we are and everything 
we have, with the pride of those whe know that the day has come 
America is privileged to spill her blood and her might for the 
ples that gave her birth and happiness and the peace which she 
easured. God helping her, she ean do no other. 
Soou after the delivery of this wanes rful message each House 
ned to its Chamber, and four days later, to wit, on the 6th 
day of April, declared war again t Germany, without a dissent- 
ice and without protest from any Senator or Member of 
the House of Representatives against the principles announced 
in the message and as to our purposes in going to war. 
Then and there the keyiiote as to the purposes cf the war was 
sounded by our great President, which rang all around the 


WO thrilling the hearts of the people 
und inspiring them with new hope a 
order of things woul. come 
ly reign and men should be free. 
this was the slogan which was sounded upon every stump, in 
pulpit, and upon every platiorm in this broud land; in 
held for the sale of Liberty bonds, thrift stamps, for 
e rnising of funds for the ss, Your Men’s Christian 
(Association, Salvation Army, and other war purposes. 
\ll the people were made to understand tie purposes of the 
ud they rallied ta the cause as they . ever had before. I[t 
s not our purpose to send our soldiers to a foreign land 
and for the only purpose of a.ding the Allies in whipping 
inany, because Germany made war on us, but also it was fora 
and nebler purpos for justice, iumunity, lib- 
vy, freedom, and the future peuce of the world. This was the 
man and eloquent sentiment which thrilled the hearts of our 
people, stirred their patriotism, and caused them to open their 
purse strings and more liberally and more gen- 
erous4’ than anyone ever dreamed they wouid do. It 
every true American, With the greatest enthusiasm, to his 
ost to help win the war, und the good women of our land to 
upon themselves great burdens and make every sacrifice in 
be of help and comfort. Democracy and peace 
ut watehwords which stirred the very souls of our people 
aroused them the most patriotic, and most 
tio! activities. 
Shall it all go for nothing? Shall all the blood shed and the 
treasure expended go simply to have helped the Allies whip Ger- 


many ¢ 


in every warring coun- 
nd new aspirations that 


new about, and peace would 


ever\ 
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higher -to tre 


to strosembe 


ado 


order to 
to noblest, 


ious 


the 
that. 


lor thts purpose only? Ne; 
ust extend further than 
and that this treaty be 
and establish in all 
ight, announced 


victory won on the battle field 
The people of this country 


the world the 
by the 


for whieh 
celebrated 


principles 
President in his 


as 


e told on the other side of this Chamber that this is all 
altruism and idealism. Mr. President, that is what the Tories 
iglish stated in 1776, when in our Declaration of Inde- 
ice we declared that all men are created equal and that 
ley are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
hts, and that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
and that to secure these rights governments are 
ed among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
the governed, 
is idealism and altruism to lift the people of the world to 
er plane of civilization, to give righteousness and justiee, 
iid governments which derive their just powers from the 
sent of the governed—a government of the people, by the 
°, and for the people—to promote peace in the world, then 
n altruist and idealist. 
keynote which was sounded by the President of the 
Uhited States was echoed and reechoed by leaders of men and 
reat statesmen in all the countries at war with Germany. 
David Lloyd-George caught it up and spoke as follows: 
rid will then be able, when this war is over, to attend to its 
in peace. There will be no war or rumor of war to disturb 
distract. We can build up. we ean reconstruct, we can till, we 
; vate and enrich, ard the burden and terror and waste ef war 
; ve gone, The best security for peace will be that nations band 
“selves together to punish the peace breaker. 


CSS 


Mr. Balfour said : 

I Wo 
All tha cae ome face to face with the great problem which lies behind 
to 4 langing aspects of this tremendous war. When it is brought 


Case nd, how is civilized mankind so to reors canize itself that similar 
{ hes shall not be permitted to recur? * * * Surely ever 





caused | 


were | 


Shall our beys have suffered and died in a foreign land | 


ratified in order to complete the | 
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now it is fairly clear that if substantial , to be made tov 
securing the | e of the world and a free development of its constit 
uent nations, tl United States of America d tl British Empir 
should explicitly recognize, what al! instinctively know. that on thes 
great subjects they share ‘a common ideal if in our time 
any substantial fort is to be made toward st p ient 
triumph of th (nzio-Saxon ideal, the great comm 1 ! opt 
it must work together 

Lord Northeliffe said: 

A close federation of the nations now fighting the good 
the only insurance against the autocracy that made this war 
and the horrors that the armies of the ausnen it perpetrated ¢« 
noncombatant rhe world must be made free for demo 

Premier Viviani, the great French orator, soon aiter the P 
ident had delivered his great message, said: 

And now we see all America rise and sharpen her weapons in the 
midst of peace for the common struggle. Together w carry on 
that strugg! and when by force we have at last imposed tary vic- 
tory our labors will not be concluded. Our task wi.l b« i 10te the 
noble words of President Wilson—to organize the seciety of nations. 
After material victory we will win this moral victory. We will shatte 
the ponderous sword of militarism; we will estab.ish guaranties f 
peace. 

If I had the time I could go on and give the sentiments ex- 
pressed by other great world statesmen who uttered similar 
statements, but I give only those few extracts to sh.w that the 
whole world has reechoed the sentiment of the Vresident and 
Was inspired with a new hope that after the victory should 
come to our armies the purpose for which we went to war 
should be realized through a league of nations in order to com- 


plete the victory. 











Should we refuse to ratify the league of nation loubtedly 
the nations of Europe would be in despair. The possibility is 
that there would be revolutions, social conflicts, nid great up- 
heavals, which would be worse even than the horrible war 
itself. 

Here | desire to read a statement made by Mr. Venizelos, the 
great premier of Greece, probably the greatest siatesman of 
them all: 

I permit myself to say that the outlook in Europe would be one of 
utter despair without the league of nations. * * * We shall hav 
in future either sincere effort to prevent war un tue league of 
nations or we shall be menaced by internal crises vil wars. 
our democracies see coming before them the possibilit ff our grea 
wars, the resuit will be a social conflict and upheaval that may 
worse than the international war iiself. * * * . 

The busis of the whole peace is the league of ations, and the cey 
nant and the other terms ure inextricably bound toget! It therefore 
is not possible to separate the covenant from th t of the treaty 
terms. If this were attempted by the legislative authorities in America 
and there was failure ratify the terms as a whole, Gormany would 
say—and truly s th the treaty was not sanction one of the 
parties, and she would proceed te evade its provisions Il alow myv-elt 
to say that opposition in America arises in large measure not wholly, 
from a misinterpretation of the significancies of th es of tie 
covenant and the lack of full understanding of the «xtc nt to which the 
treaty depends on the covenant for the werking out or th l ‘ . 

Perhaps we hi net been very happy in werding t nree do 
trine) provision, but I am sure I speak for evcryone ody had any 
thought of interfs ig with the Monroe doctrin 

I finish by saying I fear that America has not yet an exact idea of 
the greatness of her position ¥ou have taken ‘uch a position in the 
world that you can not ignore its responsibilities. 

Mr. President, after many weary months of incessant and 
untiring labor, the President of the United States returned from 
Versailles, bringing with him this treaty, and which. as unde 
the Constitution it is made his duty to do, he h s if ) 
the Senate for its advice, consent, and ratifies! Ir. L’resi- 
dent, not his treaty or such a treaty as he uuld have it; net 
the treaty of Llovd-George or Gen. Smuts; not e treaty of 
Clemenceau or just as he would have it; not a tre ty as othe 
members of the peace commission would h: tien it, but 
the result of the combined wisdom of all the great representa- 
tives of the many nations of the world which were represeited 
at the peace commission, all being deveted to one single pur- 
pose—that of promoting the peace of the world and promoting 
happiness and justice to all mankind. 

Here it has been denounced and eritieized even before 5 
signed and agreed upon. Since the signing of the “rr 
robin.” so called, most strenuous efforts have been ma o 
defeat it for one purpose or another. Some are absolute 
posed to any league whatever. Some are in favor of interpre- 
tations, and some ins favor of reservations, mild or drastic 

I do not believe the Senate will refuse to r: it. The 
American people are behind it, and, after all om nis und 
pledges. and the prayers of our people for peace, for 50 years, 
we can not afford from the standpoint of honor to defeat i 

More than two-thirds of the nations of the world are iow 
willing to join hands with us in ratifying suc! league, and 
we ean not afford to block the way of the tu ment of tha 
which we have advocated, hoped for, and dreame! «f for years 
We should at least be ee to try it. This is the frst tinue 
in the world’s history that we bave been face tf ith this 


great opportunity which i is now offered to bring about a new 





order of things for the happiness and welfare of the people of 
this enrth 
It is easy to tind fault, easy to eriticize, easy to see ghosts 
und uake evil predictions, But taking the covenant as a whole, 
ith its 26 articles, except those which provide for organization 
ind detail, every urticle contains provision looking to preserv- 
ng the peace of the world. We should do as our fathers did 
vhen the grent lengue of colonies, the Constitution of the 
United States, was submitted. Many disapproved, some re- 
fused to sign, some rejected, but when considered as a whole 
ihe majority, acting upon the principle stated by the great 
statesman, Benjamin Franklin, signed it; and momentous has 
heen the result. We now speak of it as an inspired instrument— 
the greatest ever penned by mortal man. Here is what that wise 
old statesman, Benjamin Franklin, then a feeble old man 80 
vears of age, said: 
I confess that there are several parts of this Constitution which I 
io not at present approve, but I am not sure I shall ever approve them. 
lor, having lived long, I have experienced many instances of being 
obliged by better information or fuller consideration to change opinions, 
even on important subjects, which I once thought right but found to 
be otherwise. It is, therefore, the older I grow the more apt I am 
to doubt my own judgment and to pay more respect to the judgment 
of others 
I doubt, too, whether any other convention we can obtain may be 
ible to make a better Constitution. For you assemble a number of 
en to have the advantage of their joint wisdom, you inevitably 
ssemble with these men all their prejudices, their passions, their errors 

opinion, their local interests, and their selfish views. From such 
n assembly can a perfect production be expected? It therefore aston- 
ishes me, sir, to find this system appreaching so near to perfection as 
it does, and I think it will astonish our enemies, who are waiting 
vith confidence to hear that our councils are confounded, like those 
{ the builders of Babel, and that our States are on the point of separa- 
on, only to meet hereafter for the purpose of cutting one another's 
hroats Thus I consent, sir, to this Constitution, because I expect 


I better and because I am not sure that it is not the best. The 
opinions I have had of its errors I sacrifice to the publie good. I 
ve never whispered a syllable of them abroad. Within these walls 


hey were born and here they shall die. If every one of us in return 
x to our constituents were to report the objections he has had to it 
nd endeavor to gain partisans in support of them, we might prevent 
t wing generally received, and thereby lose all the salutary effects 


nd great advantages resulting naturally in our favor among foreign 





well as among ourselves from our real or apparent una 

* im * 
On the whole, sir, I can not help expressing a wish that every member 
the convention who may still have objections to it would with me 
th occasion, doubt a little of his own infallibility, and to mak 


anifest our unanimity, put his name to this instrument. 

And these should be the principles which should guide us when 
final vote is taken for ratification. 

\s to Shantung, we can do absolutely nothing at this time. 
We could not remedy the wrong if we would. We could not 


‘ 


elp the situation at the peace conference, and we can not do | 


now either by rejecting the treaty or by amendment, reser- 


ion, or interpretation. Japan by the fortunes of war has | 


ome into possession of all the rights, title, and interest in the 
Shantung Peninsula which Germany surrendered to her. She 
has acquired it by treaty with China, also with Great Britain, 
‘rance, and Ttaly. The time for us to protest was when Ger- 
many forced it from China 21 years ago. Instead of that we 
ve sat silently by all these years until now, when, in order 
defeat the treaty, some hold up their hands in holy horror 
the great wrong inflicted upon China. We do not want to 
-o to war with Japan, neither do we wish to make her our 
enem) We can do nothing except trust in the solemn pledge 
ade by Japan to President Wilson to turn back Shantung to 
(‘hina in a reasonable time. 
Che principal objections to the treaty by those who oppose it 
do favor reservation are to article 10, touching the guaranty 


f territorial integrity of the nations forming the league, to the 
Monroe doctrine and to purely domestic questions, which, as it 
is contended, a subject to determination by the council, and to 
he provision for the two years withdrawal clause. But the 

lef objecti« and upon which the great arguments have been 


ade in opposition to the ratification of the treaty, is article 
” which reads as follows: 


members of the league undertake to respect and preserve, as 

t external aggression, the territorial integrity and existing politi- 

lependence of all members of the leagu In case of any such 

‘ssion or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression the 

! shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be 

I) opinion this is the very cream and crux of the covenant, 

So f the preservation of the peace of the world is concerned, 

fo thout it the treaty would have very little vitality and the 

real purpose of the covenant would be nullified and very little 

uld be acconiplished to earry out the purposes for which it is 
nt ed 

It is argued that the article will be productive of war—involve 

us in rs all over the world, and require our soldiers to be sent 

to foreign lands te suffer and die in wars ‘waged for remote 


count ric ] welfare we have but little interest. This 








article has no such terrors for me, and such arguments haye 
very little force and lodgment in my mind. It will have th 
contrary effect. It simply prescribes for all nations a policy 
essentially similar to the Monroe doctrine, which practically 
guarantees the territorial integrity of the countries of the 
South and Central Americas, which has had the moral effect, 
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and, without going to war, has prevented any foreign country 


acquiring territory in the Republics to the south of us. 


Other 


nations knew that to attempt to encroach on that territory 
meant a fight, and they have desisted and without question haye 


respected this great policy of ours. 


With this article in the treaty no nation will ever attempt 


to interfere with the territorial integrity or political 
pendence of any nation which is a member of the 


inde 


Lea l 


when it well Knows that besides the other punishments 


which are provided in the covenant shall be visited 


mediate and universal boycott of the offending nation 


is not in accord with the views expressed or implied 
people of this country. 


until all these mediatorial provisions shall have been tried 
have failed, then and not until then, can the council consiii: 
the question of proceeding under article 10. The council is io- 
where given the power to declare war. In case of any violatio1 
of the article the council can only advise, under its expressed 
terms and provisions, a plan for fulfilling its obligations, and 
the plan will have to be unanimously agreed upon, and the rep- 
resentative of the United States is always there to veto 
refusing his consent to anything that might be proposed \ 


upon 


the offending nation it might finally result in having to 
fight 30 or more nations. This in itself is a most overwhel- 
ing deterrent from engaging in war. But before invoking the 
provisions of article 10 the council will be required to exhaust 
every other remedy provided by the terms of the treaty to pre- 
vent war. The whole covenant is based upon cooperation, 
mediation, and conciliation for the peaceful settlement of threa 

ened disputes between the nations by diplomacy, by nredis:tion, 
by arbitration, by the submission to the high court to be estab- 
lished for the determination of justiciable questions which ma: 


arise, restraining war until three months’ cooling time has 
elapsed. And, further, after all this machinery for peacefu! 
settlement has failed, if there is a breach it is provided by the 
covenant that the offending nation shall be penalized by an i 


Ni 


Under the Constitution of our country the Congress oi|: 
| declare war and provide for the raising and equipime 


Congress before final action is taken. 


nations, I insist that war would be a very remote poss 


any treaty we have ever made, except, possibly, the treat) 


her from external and internal dissensions, as we agre¢ 


for a consideration, we aided and abetted in the secessio! 


I admit that we are in honor bound to carry out the 
| visions to the letter of any treaty we may make, and we | 
not shrink from any duty which it imposes upon us. But 
all these provisions for peaceful settlement of disputes hei 


armies and navies. As the Constitution follows the flag, so 
|} Constitution is present with our representatives in the assei! 
and the council, and our delegates will advise, of course, with } 


WOU 


We have never failed to keep faith and carry out the teris 0 


t 


with New Grenada, now Colombia, when instead of protecting 


rape of Panama, and we are soon, I am glad to say, to rec! 
our act by paying Colombia $25,000,000, But we shall always 


in honor be bound to keep faith and strictly adhere to t! 


tract we here entered into, even at the expense of war, should 


it become absolutely necessary. There is no danger of ou. 
involved in war. No nation would ever even consider 
war with a member of the league. The boyeott provisio! 
would prevent it. 


ing to 


The prospect of her withering ostracism, forbidden thie 


of foreign markets, denial of food and raw material fr 
rest of the world, severance of all trade and financial 1 
would alone mean her downfall; and then, above all, 
her in the face, finally the fact that an overwhelming } 


of the nations of the world would be arrayed against |i 


is simply preposterous to think that we would be compel): 
to war under article 10. 

This article, it must be observed, also does not protect « 
in boundaries, enlargement or reduction of States, ev: 
establishment of new States, but simply forbids the tal 
force territory from a member of the league or overthiros 
force its established government; and also the proyvisi 
| not in any way provide againsi internal dissension or rcs 
| but only external aggression. As by the Monroe doctrn 
| ply announced, we have succeeded in protecting the ter 
integrity of our sister Republics to the south of us 
| the loss of the life of a single soldier or the firing of 

so I contend that there is no danger of our ever being 












called 





[9 1o). 
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on to make use of the provisions of the article or to declare | 


r. In my judgment it needs no amendments, no interpreta- 
tious or reservations. 
isven before the treaty wus signed and while it was being 
opsidered by the peace commission, the obstructionists began 
riticize the proposed draft, and not only signed what is now 
led the “round robin” but they bitterly protested because 
time-honored Monroe doctrine and our domestic questions, 
they claimed, would be left to the determination of the 
evcue. Such, in my judgment, was not so, but in deference to 
that sentiment or protest the peace commission incorporated in 
the new draft of the treaty—which was finally signed and is 
before us—article 15 and article 21, which, in my judgment, 


from the council the consideration and determination of 
~« purely domestic questions as the tariff, immigration, our 
ousiwise trade, and the Monroe doctrine. 


\ir. Veniselos, the great Greek statesman, who was a member 
f the peace commission and recognized as ohne of the greatest 
statesmen in Europe, said in an interview: 

Perhaps we have not been very happy 

e) provision, but IT am sure I speak for everyone. 
ought of interfering with the Monroe doctrine, 

Why were these things inserted in the new draft of the treaty 
f not for the purpose of excepting and climinating them from 
onsideration by the council? 

Not only must every action, except in matters of procedure, 
by the council be unanimous when we are directly in- 
erested, thereby giving the veto power to this country through 
ir own delegates and member of the council, but in the very 

t article it is provided that we can withdraw from the league 
fter giving two years’ notice, provided we have fulfilled all of 

nternational obligations under the covenant. Mr. Presi- 

ent, we will fulfill them and keep faith, and we can withdraw 

ever the people of our country say we shall, and we shall 

av Whether our obligations have been kept or not. All these 

ovisions are plain to me, and I can see no need of amendments, 
servations, or written interpretations made to the article. 

Con- 


in wording this (Moenroe 
Nobody had 


1106 
any 


Pll 


(sermany is still strong and wonderful in her resources. 

itious in the countries which are parties to this contract are 
unsatisfactory. I fear delay with all the unrest in the 

orld 

\Ir. President, the sovereignty, the integrity, of our country 


our vital honor will in no way be affected by the ratification 


f this treaty. Our vital interests are amply safeguarded. 

Our delegate to the council goes with the Constitution in one 

and, in effect, the veto power in the other, and with the 

} ovision for the reduction of armaments, the nations being 
} lulged to de so by article 8. 

i With the pledge to submit all disputes to arbitration, pledges 

iy to co to war until three months after the award by the arbi- 

j or the report by the council, pledges to respect each 

i rs territory and political independence, and with the boy- 


provision contained in article 16, besides the general pledge 
i by each to the other to do all in their power, either by 
conciliation, or mediation, to adjust and settle dis 
ex, how can there be war? 
\ hunber of Senators fear that the in some of the 
s wmbiguous, and by reason of their ambiguity these 
les should be plainly interpreted in the resolution of ratifi- 
us to what they do mean. Vrovided such reservation is 
unendment to the treaty, L confess I would not object. 
owever, the adoptien of nny reservation or interpreta- 
o the treaty would throw the whole matter back in confer- 
Other nations might ask for similar reservations or inter- 


plomaeyv, 


language 


cles 


ons, especially Germany, dissatisfied as she is with the 
nd, being a party to it, would insist on reopening the 
atter, and thus delay final ratification of the treaty and 


rhis would be a calamity and bring untold trouble to the 
[It would absolutely bring The question 
‘cun afford to take the risk. 
treaty for international or world peace. ‘These cove- 
crein contained will bring it about. Ratify the treaty 
plete the great victory. Ratify it and make the heart 
world glad. Ratify it and bring order out of chaos, and 
luestic tranquillity to those unhappy nations lately eut- 
ch other's threats. Ratify it and make the world safe 
mocracy. Ratify it and sound the death knell of abso- 
idl the divine right of the Hapsburgs and the Hohen- 
rule. Ratify it and give to the world sueh as we 
he light of liberty, the right of equal opportunity, the 
)sovern by and with the consent of the governed, liberty, 
He preservation of happiness. Let us have peace. Let this 


chnos. is 


tian civilization stand not in the way, but let us lead the 
V light, justice, humanity, and peace, 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, [ move that the 
Sehate return to legislative session lL understand that there 
is no desire to proceed’ with the executive session further this 
ifternoon. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is that the program of the chairman « 
the Committee on Foreign Relations? 

Mr. LODGE. L have no objection to that procedure Phere 
is no Senator, | think, who desires to continue to-night the 
discussion of the treaty. It is new half past four; and if ec 
Senator from Georgia desires to go on with his bill 1 


very glad to oblige him, so far as J] am coneerned 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore Is there objection io 
request of the Senator from Georgi: 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before making objection I should like to 


get a little light. 1 understood the Senator from Massachusetts 
made the announcement that he proposed, in bringing the treats 
before the Senate to-day, to keep it here without interruption 
and have it the exclusive business the Senate ~ 
o'clock. Now, is it proposed at any time to suspend the con- 
sideration of the treaty and resume legishitive business? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, at half past 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon on the first day of the consideration of the treaty, if 


or after 


there are other Senators who desire to speak and do net wis 
to go on this afternoon, L am not going to try to force them 
to speak; I can not do so. While I am in charge of the inan- 
agement of the treaty I shall do the best I can to expedite its 
consideration and keep it before the Senate steadily; but 1 


from Georgi: 1! 
he can dispose 0 


with the Senator 
the late afternoon 


am not going interfere 
by taking half an hour in 
an impertant bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the not intend to 
vive the impression that the consideration of the treaty can not 
proceed unless some Senator is ready to speak. ‘Ve have now 
reached the stage where under the rules reading ot 


to 
senator 


does 


the second 


the treaty is in order, and it is to be rend under rules, as LI 
understand, article by article. 

Mr. LODGE. It can be read in that way or we can have the 
forinal reading and consume tive or six days. If the Senator 
wants that procedure followed, we will begin. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I certainly do not. L wish to ascertain 
the Senator’s intentions. I understood him the other day to 
state that he proposed to bring the treaty before the Senat 
to-day— 

Mr. LODGE. IL have done so 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And keep it here without interruption 
and to the exelusion of all other business. 

Mr. LODGE I did not savy “to the exclusion of all othe 
business, ” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, what are the Senator's inteiiion 
in that respect? Does he propose to lay the treaty aside? 

Mr. LODGE. My intention is to co on with it every day ur 
if is disposed of, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. IT understand now the Senator propose 
to lay it aside for legislative business, although we have S 
reached the reading stage. 

Mr. LODGE. There is now probably half an hour before the 
Senate will adjourn; the Senator from Georgia has in charee a 
bill which is just on the verge of passage. IE pushed him asic 
this afternoon at 2 o’clock in order to bring the treaty up, and 1 
now propose, so far as I am personally concerned, to allow him 
to take up his bill and finish it if he ean do so in half an hour. 
If the Senator from Nebraska thinks that he can make anything 
out of that, he is welcome to do so, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Tam simply desireus of finding out the 
exact position of the Senator. I think the matter can be ar- 


Iam asking 
I should like a plain statement from the Senu- 


ranged this afternoon under the circumstances, but 
for the future. 


tor whether he proposes to begin to-morrow at least, if not to- 
day, to take up the treaty and give it attention to the exclusion 
of other business, or does he prepose to lay it aside? 

Mr. LODGE. My intention is to bring the treaty before the 
Senate every day and have it dealt with until disposed of. IL 


am not going to say what I am going to do each day, for I do 
not know? On Wednesday we have a holiday. I shall not have 
it up that day. On Thursday we are to receive Gen, Pershing, 
I shall not have it up that day. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Probably not. 
Mr. LODGE. I can not tell what will come up from day to 
day. My intention is to keep the treaty before the Senate until 


disposed of. What we shall do each day I can not undertake to 
say. It is for the Senate to determine. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether it is his purpose to have the second reading, or will he 
ask unanimous consent now that the second reading of the treaty 








rz 


with? It will take four or five days to do 
week. + 
President, ny plan was to have it read, to 


nav be dispensed! 
perhaps n 


Mr. 


that, and 
Mr. LODG! 


have the second reading, and have the amendments offered as 
the treaty is read. If we have it read formally, as it is called— 
that is. if we have tie treaty read a second time—then the amend- 
nents will be offered without a rereading of the treaty. My plan 
sto have it treated just as we treat an appropriation bill. 

lr. SWANSON \iv iden was to suggest to the Senator to 
dispense with the second reading of the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. FT de not need to do that, under the rules. 

Mr. SWANSON f understand that it must be read the 
second time. 

Mr. LODGE. Myr. President, the Senator evidently has not 


examined the question. Under the rules of legislative business 


u bill is read a first and second time before being referred. 
Under the rule affecting treaties, it is read a first time. That 
reading was not called for, and it went without a formal 


Now, under the rule, it is to be read a second time. 
not ask for a formal reading the second time. I will 
read for amendment. It has to be read, and I will have 


reading, 
I shall 
have it 


it read for amendment. 

Mr. SWANSGN. That is what we suggest—that the Senator 
sk unanimous consent that that be done. 

Mr, LODGE We do not need unanimous consent to have it 
cone 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, The Senator does not hold, then, that a 


second formal reading of the treaty is necessary? 


Mr. LODGE. Why, there is no formal reading. The treaty 
has to be read. You can either read it en bloc, right through, 
hich is what is usually called the formal reading, or you can 

ad it and take up the amendments as it is read, which I 
link is the more workmanlike way of doing. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is my understanding that that is the | 
‘ule. IT was surprised to hear the Senator put the other inter- 

etation upon it. My understanding is that the first formal 


“ding occurred before it referred to the committee, 


Wis 


Mr. LODGE. That has taken place. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, after the committee reports the 
ity, it has to lie over at least one day 
Mr. LODGE. Yes; and take a second reading. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK, Then the second reading occurs, and the 
ommittee amendments are considered article by article as the 
uding progresses 


Mr. LODGE. Certainly 


Mr. HITCHCOCK if tl is the Senator's understanding, 
Liat is satistactory. 

Mr. LODGE. That is my understanding 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 


from Georgia? 
Mr. President-—— 


of the Senateur 


Mr. POMERENE 


quest 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia Mr. President, mine was a motion. 
Viv motion was that we return to legislative session. 
The PRESIDEN’ pro tempore. The Chair understood it to 
a request for unanimous consent, 
Mr. LODGE. No Senator can make the motion. It is 
privileged motio 
Mir. SMITH of Georgia. IT move that the Senate return 
inlative session. 
the PRESL{DENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
ihe Senator from Georgia that the Senate return to legis- 
\ POMERENE Mr. President, before that question is 
Mr. LODGE, It is not a debatable question; but I am not 
» make that point 
Mir. POMERENE,  T th that is true, but I simply want to | 
fer this suggestion: 
| feel very keenly the importance of this bill, and I do believe 
is a step in the direction of inereased inflation in this 
country, and [am not willing that this matter shall be voted 
pon without there being a quorum present. I have not any 
jection to taking up this bill again in the morning lrour, and 
the majority of the Senate decide that I am wrong the re- 
sibility must belong to that majority. I think, however, it 
very difficult te get a quorum here to-night, and if it can 
he tal up to-morrow morning, I shall assist in getting it up; 
ul I want to have a vote upon this question. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia that the Senate return to legis- 
lative ses 

Phe 


business, 


ion 


tion Was agreed to, and the Senate resumed legislative 
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| 
| CALLING OF THE ROLL, 
Mr. POMERENE. TI suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ball Harris Nelson Smith, Ga, 
Bankhead Harrison New Smoot 
Brandegee llenderson Newberry Sutherland 
Capper Hitchcock Norris Swanson 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak. Nugent Thomas 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Overman Townsenil 

| Curtis Jones, Wash. Owen Trammell 

| Dillingbam Kellogg lage Underwood 

| Fall Kenyon Phelan Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Keyes Vhipps Walsh, Mont, 
“France Lenroot Pittman Watson 

| Frelinghuysen Lodge Pomerene Wolcott 

| Gay McKellar Robinson 

| Gerry McNary Sheppard 

| Gronna Moses Simmons 


Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN |, 
the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHURST], the Senator 
from South Carolina {Mr. Smiru], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. RANSDELL], the senior Senator from Arizona |Mr. Siri), 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. SmirH] are necessarily 
detained from the Senate on public business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate resume t! 
| consideration of House bill T7478. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Commit 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration the bill (F. 
7478) to amend sections 5200 and 5202 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States as amended by acts of June 22, 1906 
September 24, 1918. 


of 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. lresident, I move to amend the Dill 
by inserting, on page 3, on line 9, after the word “ under,” th 


characters “(1)” and “(2),” so that it will read: 

Described under (1), hereof, 

If this amendment 
another amendment, 
ohn page 3, line 8, after the word “liabilities,” the 
“arising out of the discount of bills of exchange, including 
drafts and bills of exchange, and the discount of commerc! 
business paper described in paragraphs (1) and (2).” 

The purpose of this limitation to make it apply 
bilities upon bills of exchange and upon commercial or bu 


(2), and (3) 
shall follow ! 


clear, by inser 


adopted, I 
the text 


should be 


so as to make 


is 


|; paper described in paragraphs (1) and (2), as well 
| paragraph (3), upon the discount of notes; and I should 
to take the time of the Senate to explain this amend! 


again as I see it. 

If the Senators who care to follow me will refer to tli 
they will find that in the proviso beginning at the top of 
| 2 there are four classes of paper referred to. The 
“the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith ag 
actually existing values,” and so forth. I will not read th 
of that, because it is not necessary for the purpose I hi 
mind. 

Second. * The discount of commercial or business paper 


first 


ally owned by the person, company, corporation, or firm 
tiating the same.” 
Third. “The discount of notes secured by shipping cocu- 


ments,” and so forth. 
Fourth. “The discount of any note or notes secured by hot 


'less than a like face amount of bonds or notes of the United 

| States.” 

Those four classes of paper are made the subject of 
lowing verb, on line 21: 

Shall not be considered as money borrowed within the meaning 

} section. 

The first part of this section places a limitation upo 
amount that one can borrow from a bank at 10 per cen 
paid-in capital stock and surplus. The limitations th 


find, then, on the amount of accommodations which | 
rower can get will be found at the bottom of page 2 and o! 
3, and this provides that as to that kind of paper 
designated in paragraph 4, and which relates to pape 
is secured by bonds of the United States, or certificates 
debtedness of the United States, the borrower can get iii a 
tional accommodation of 10 per cent. In other word 
borrower has United States bonds or certificates of inc: 
ness, under this act he can get 20 per cent of the paid-up cal 
stock and surplus. But there is a further enabling 
whereby the Comptroller of the Currency can increase 
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amount when the security he gives consists of bonds or certifi- | actually owned by the person, company, corporation, OF firm 
cates of indebtedness of the United States, and the Compt roller | negotiating the same.” It has always been the law that a bank 
of the Currency has issued an order whereby that can now |} can discount paper of a person or corporation not limited to 10 
he increased to $100 for every $105 of bonds and certificates | per cent of the capital of the bank. That has been the national 


of indebtedness which he will furnish to the bank. bank law, so far as I can recall, indefinitely during the past. 
Then comes the limitation upon class 3. Class 3 provides for Now the Senator from Ohio {Mr. POMERENE] proposes to 


the discount of notes secured by shipping documents, ware- amend that provision of the national bank law under which 
house receipts, and so forth, and the limitation placed upon this | the business of this country has long been done, so far as I can 
class of discounts is 25 per cent of the paid-in capital stock and | recall, by reducing the amount that any one bank can carry 
surplus, provided that the amount of the existing values which is | of paper discounted in the bank to 25 per cent of its capital 
furnished as collateral shall be 110 per cent of the amount stock and surplus. Surely the Senate will not accept such a 
horrowed. As I construe this language, and I think I am right, | view, such a radical change of the national banking law of the 
with security of the kind last mentioned they can get 25 per eountry. 


cent of the paid-up capital stock and of the surplus, plus the The third divisicn, which is new, permits “ the discount 
10 per cent provided for in the first portion of the section. notes secured by shipping documents, warehouse receipts, OF 


Mr. President, we have this situation before us then: When | other such documents conveying oF securing title coverins 
comes to the discount of bills of exchange described in para- readily marketable nonperishable staples, includins live stock, 
vpaph 1, or the discount of commercial and business paper de- when the actual market value of th property securing the 
scribed in paragraph 2, there is no limitation on the amount of obligation is not at any time less than 110 per cent of the 
money Which the borrower, or the discounter, if I may use face amount of the notes secured by such documents and when 
that term, can get, other than that which is provided by the such property is fully covered by insurance.” 


‘mit in the amount of deposits. In other words, by discounting Later on in the bill it is prov ided that these advances of thes 
is kind of paper in classes 1 and 2 they can get the entire discounted papers, with warehouse receipt attached, shall no 
ontents of the bank less the legal reserves. he discounted beyond the amount of 25 per cent of the capital 


it is said in answer to this that such has peen the law for 2 stock of the bank, and that 25 per cent must include all loans 

wd while, even under the national banking act; but I submit | or advances to the persen so discounting notes \ ith ware! ou 

+ the danger to our financial institutions consists in the | certificates attached. 

spent amount of borrowing by an individual borrower, and is} The bill was recommended by ihe Federal Reserve Board 

+ due to the borrowing by a multitude of borrowers. This was upproved by the Comptroller of the Currency, 1t Wes «1 
to the inflation that is going On. The greater the credits | proved by the Banking and Currency Committee of the House 


) 


t ure extended the more the amount of inflation which we und passed the House. It has been recommended favorably by 


have. It is not, in my judgment, eoing to assist any com- | the Banking ¢ nd Currency Committee of the Senat { hope tl 

nity in the United States for one man to be able to go to | Senate will vote down the proposed amendment of the Senator 
bank and get this large amount of accommodation. | from Ohic. 

said that this measure is necessary in order to finance Mr. ROBINSON Mr. President, I join in the opinion e% 


sonally, I do not believe that is a correct statement of the | amendment o! the Senator from Ohio (Mr. PomMERENE] hould 
ion, because there are many banks in every section, and | not be agreed to. If I correctts construe that amendment 
rot necessary to get all this money from one bank. If | will make the law more restrictive than it now is as to whu 
rrrower needs more capital, he can get part of it at cie | we know as (1) and (>) classes of paper in the bill. Bet 


ereial transactions in certain sections of the country. | pressed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sarrit} that th 


and part of it at another. those classes are Low ewbraced in existing Aw 
ave made this just as clear as I think language can ex- I ask leave to have inserted in the Rrcorp at this poll 
- Tam opposed to that kind of banking, and | believe | connection with mnv remarks the act approved Tine Be, 106 
these limitations ought to be placed upon the amount | amending section 5200 of the Revised Statutes. 
the borrower ean get. | The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without ohbiectiol 
\Ir, SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to call the | ordered. 
ion of the Senate to just what the Senator from Ohio The net referred to is as follows: 
‘Ir. PoMERENE] is trying to do. This bill is, in a few respects, [Pustic—Ne. 269.) 
t is largely the existing law. As to drafts which could | ,, oe a ton 5200, Re ised Sta ee S 
sched, sight drafts, without being estimated as part of | si . walating to bation 1 banks. 
10 per cent of the capital stock loaned by the bank, the law | pre it cnacted, etc., That section =900 of the Revised § 
dy provides the discount of bills of exchange drawl in | United States be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follow 
faith against actually existing values. That has been “Spc. 5200. The total liabilities to any association, of any I 
S or of any company, corporation, of firm for money yyrowed, includ 





all along. _ The business of the country has been done in the liabilitles of a company or firm the liabilities of th 
ving those sight drafts against existing values, and they | members thereof, shall at no time exceed one tenth part of th 
» been eashed by the banks at which they are presented of the capital stock o such associatiod’.. tually paid in an 
rotting tl sty aw nar f the 10 sass hel paired and one-tenth part ot its unimpaired surplus fund: P ke 
it estimating their qunount as part 0 Ai - per cent | powever, That the total of such liabilities shall In ho exe Se 

e capital of the bank. ‘To the old law this bill adds lan- | 30 per cent of the capital stock of the asso jation. But the disco 

chiefly of explanation, making it clear, and indicating | of bills OF et nang ree Ls Soith, eee tually exist 
* e yalues, ane xe «6ddiscoun of commercta l wisiness Pal 

to what it refers. . . . -_ 4 | wrned by the ‘person negotiating th sin hall not mic 
s practice has been followed for a long time. Che busi- | money porrowed.” 

. : . | . . oo ane 

of this country has been conducted in that way. The | Approved, June --, 1906, 

nt of crops has been almost exclusively through draw- | Mr. ROBINSON. The first paragraph, which is, as IT have 
“ht drafts with bills of lading attached, not always on a | just stated, embraced in existing law, is amplified by the prese! 
city, but from a country town to the near-by distributing | Will. It is the belief of those responsible tor the legislatio 

The producer puts his goods in the depot, gets his bill | that the existing law was intended to embrace the pal 

draws his sight draft on 2 city perhaps 100 miles | is more definitely described in paragraph 1. 

d the small bank cashes that sight draft. The draft goes | “The discount of hills of exchange drawn 1! eooud faith 

to the city, and the money soes in the central city to | against actually existing values” ordinarily would be cops 
redit of the country bank. It is really a cash transaction. | ered, without this amendment, to include “drafts and bill 
country banker or the smaller banker would not eash the | exchange cecured by shipping documents conveying OF S™ uring 
unless he knew that the drawer was good. If he had | title to goods shipped,” and would also be construed to incl le 


doubt, he would use the telegraph wire. It is simply a | “ demand obligations when secured by documents coverin 
; of transferring money from the smaller bank to the | commodities in actual process of shipment.” 

more centrally located. It is really a cash transaction, Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me, is it 
has always. been the law that such transactions are not | not true that that has been the construcuion | nd has been 1! 
ded as loans to the party drawing the sight draft, and they | practice for years past? 


never been charged up as part of the 10 per cent of the Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, and under the presen ruling of the 
stock that a bank could advapce to one customer. comptroller’s office. As I understand it, however, 1 heconn 
ut does the Senator from Ohio {Mr. POMERENE] prepose necessary, if that practice is to continue, to mike this amend- 


Suppose you amend the existing law by reducing the ment, so that the purpose of the bill in so far as paragraph | 
nt of such drafts to 25 per cent of the capital stock of | is concerned, “discount of bills of exchange drawh ii seed 
mink cashing them. faith against actually existing values,” is to carry into effect 
ction 2 is an old provision. Section 2 is nothing new. it | the law as it is now written and as it hits been heretofore 
des for “the discount of commercial or business paper construed. 


~ 
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With reference to (2), " the discount of commercial or busi 
paper rcetually owned by the person, company, corporation, 
or firm negotiating the same,” the only change that is preposed 
in existing how is the additien of the words “ company, 
corporation, or firm,” which are added to “ person.” So there 
sno ioportant change in that 

Fhe vamendment of the Senator from Ohio is intended to 
mmake the limitation in (3) applicable to (1) and (2); that is, 
he would change existing law and restrict the 25 per centum 
of the samount of the asseciation’s paid in and unimpaired capi- 
ul stock and surplus, the amount that may be advanced or paid 
out on paper of the character described in (1) and (2), where- 
ts th r as to this class of paper to cash in 
whole, und it is absolutely necessary that that practice shall 
be continued or great difficulty will be experienced in financing 
the CTOPSs. 

fhe Senator from Ohio made a statement as to the effect 

his amendment in which L do not ceneur, and I ask the at- 
tention of the Senator from Georgia, who is more familiar with 
ihe matter than L am, to this phase of it. The Senator from 
Ohio said that the limitation of 25 per centum of the amount 
of the association’s paid in and unimpaired capital steck and 
surplus, curried in lines 9 to 14 of the bill, is in addition te the 
limitation of 10 per cent. LT should like to ask the Senator from 
Ohio, if he feels disposed to address his thought to the state- 
ment he made a moment ago, how he reaches that conclusion. 
rhe language, to my mind, is so clear that it is not susceptible 
to that construction. The language is: 


ness 


De Prac ece Huis pe 


the liabilities upon notes secured in the manner described under 
+) hereof, shall not at any time exceed 25 per centum of the amount 
f the association's paid-in and unimpaired capital stock and = sur- 





Vir. POMERENE. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. ROBINSON The clear meaning of this language, as 

uppears to me, is that the maximum amount of lability 
Vhich may be incurred by any bank on that class of paper is 
25 per cent, and not 35 per cent, as stated by the Senator from 
Ohio. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE Mr. President, | recoguize the tact that 
jhis language is not quite as clear as it ought to be, but I think 
t lawyer of the ability of the Senator from Arkansas or the Sen- 
ator from Georgia will agree with me that, under the canons 
of construction, we must give effect to all the language of a 
ection if it is possible. 

Che Senator from Arkausns calls attention to the language, 


eh ends as follows 
the liabilitic upor no ecured in the manner deseribed unde 
her hall not at any time exceed 25 per centum of the amount 
tion’s paid-in and unimpaired capital steck and surplus 


Now, we turn to (3) and we find that that is a limitation 
pon the ameunt which can be borrowed or secured, by what? 
The discount of notes secured by shipping decuments,” and so 
forth 
Mr. ROBINSON. No; the Senator ~ 
Mir. POMIERENE. Pardon me; let me finish my explanation, 
because we both want to be right about it. That is as I un- 
derstand it. In other words, this means that the liability 
upon notes secured in the manner described shall not at any 
time exceed 25 per cent of the amount of the association’s 
id-in and unimpaired capital stock and surplus. But now, 
en we go back to the earlier part of that section, if Senators 
| follow me, they will find that in the proviso four classes of 
uper are mentioned for discount. 
rhe first is the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good 
faith, and so forth: second, the discount of commercial or busi- 
ness paper, and so forth; third, the discount of notes secured by 
hipping documents, and so forth; fourth, the discount of any 
note or notes secured by not less than a like face amount of 
bonds or notes. ‘Those four classes named are the subject of the 
verb on line 21, “shall not be considered as money borrowed 
within the meaning of this section.” So we have in class (3) 
25 per cent of the paid-up capital stock and surplus of the bank, 
nd the draftsman of this measure says that shall not be in- 
lided in the amounts which may be bhorrowed under this 
tioh 


l 


the first part of the section reads: 


i l ibiliti to any association of any person or of any 
ompany, corporation, or firm for money borrowed, including in the 


iabilities of ompany or tirm the liabilities of the several members 
hereol hall no time exceed 10 per cent. 
So we have in the first part of the section a provisien author- 


izing the borrower to get 10 per cent of the paid-up capital stock 
and surplus, ‘and then we provide for his getting accommoda- 
jions in four other classes of paper and they are not ineluded 
in the amount which may be borrowed, and these four classes 


rene sessment 
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shall not be considered as meney borrowed within the meaning 


of this section. 


i do not see how one can place aby other construction upon 
it, if we are to give full force to the entire language. It, there- 
fore, in my judgment, means 25 per cent of the paid-up capital 
and surplus if you borrow it on notes which you discount and 
which are secured by shipping documents or warehouse receipts 


and in addition to that another 10 per cent. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, notwithstanding the siate- 
ment of usy friend, the Senator from Ohio, that he is unable 
to see how this section is susceptible of any other construction 
than that which he has placed upon it, I nevertheless believe 
that I can make it entirely clear that the construction which 
he has placed upon it is erroneous, If the Senator and other 
Senators interested will follow me for a moment I will attemp 
to do that. The language of that portion of the act relating 
io the limitation of 10 per cent of the paid-up capital stock and 


surplus fund is as follows: 


rhe total Habilities to any association of any person or of 
company, corporation, or firm for money borrowed, including in 


thereof, shall at no time exceed 10 per cent of the amount of 
capital stock of such association, 

Anil so forth. 

That relates to money borrowed. 


tl 
liabilities of a company or firm the liabilities of the several membec: 
the 


any 


The timitation of 10 per cent applies only to money borrowed. 
The language of 1, 2, 3, and 4 contained in the bill is that pap 
iT 
lt) 
per cent shall not apply to any one of the four, and if it wer 
not for the limitation of 25 per cent in line 9 there would bi 
no limitation in the bill on the amount that might be paid 


of the character described in each one of them shall not 
considered as money borrewed. ‘Therefore the limitation of 


out under (3). Se the limitation of 25 per cent, applying 
paper which shall not be considered as constituting a loan, 
the tetal amount that may be advanced as to that Class 


‘ 


paper. The limitation of 10 per cent applies only to mone 
borrowed, and the act we are seeking to pass expressly « 


clares that paper of the character described in (3) shall 1 


1O 


be money borrowed. Therefore it is equivalent to saying tha 


the limitation of 10 per cent shall not apply to that at 


So there is no limitation of the :smount except that contain 


in line 9, which is 25 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. 1 yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Assume for the sake of the argu 
that I so to a bank on my individual note without any 


lateral whatsoever. I succeed in borrowing 10 per cent of tli 


paid-in capital and surplus. That would be my limit of credi 


} 


under the first paragraph of the bill. But suppose that later 


on, after | have borrowed that 10 per cent, I go to the ja 


} 


With other notes, and I have them secured by shipping cd 
nents, Warehouse receipts, and so forth, could T not, unde 
provisions of this bill, get 25 per cent more? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator from Arkalis 
yield to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Georgia 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator's first loan bec 
liability on his part to the bank, did it net? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; if 1 give my note it is a liabilii) 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator says he first goes 


borrows 10 per cent. He then goes to the bank with his wa! 


house receipt. Now, let us see what the bill says about thai 


Mr. POMERENE. I am going to the bank with other hoetes 


now. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senater is going to the 
with other notes and with his warehouse receipt. 

Mr. POMERENE., Yes; that is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Now, what does the bill sa) 
reads: 

The total liabilities to any association of any person or 
company, corporation, or firm for money borrowed, including the 
bilities upon notes secured in the manner described under (5) ! 
shall not at any time exceed 25 per cent 


If the Senator's first loan was a part of his liability, 


( 


the bill provides that his total liability, that which he [fir 


borrowed and that which he borrowed on his warehouse 
ceipt, shall not, as a total liability, exceed 25 per cent. 1! 
berrewed on the first note 10 per cent, he can borrow bu 
per cent the next time on his warehouse receipt. 

Mr. POMERENE. With all due respect to the great 'v- 
ability of my friend from Georgia—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think it requires any !e- 
ability to see that; it is plain language. 

Mr, POMERENDE. ‘The bill which the Senator is discus>!! 
is not the bill which is now before the Senate, 


Ja 


? 
“1. 













1919. 





Mr. SMITH of Georgin I ix the language of the 
rill, 

Mr. POMERENE., I 
will undertake to gx 


fo trust 


vw) exne tly 


that; but if language means any- 
‘ta loan up to 35 per cent, if I can 
extent. 


kbow 
hing, I 
tt some bank 


me to that 


Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator from Ohio will look at the 
nguage last quoted by the Senator from Georgia, he will see 
hat my statement that 25 per cent is the maximum that may 
avdvaneed under subdivision (3) is correct. The language is: 


the total liabilities to any association of any person or of any 
pany, corporation, or firm for money borrowed, including the lia- 
ties upon notes secured in the manner described under (3) hereof— 
It does not mean excluding; it says “ including” 

| not at any time exceed 25 per cent of the amount of the associa 


n's paid-in and unimpaired capital stock and surplus 


That is saying, just as plainly as language can express it, 
uf no person upon such notes, including the notes described 


can borrow more than 25 per cent of the paid-up 
pital stock and surplus of a bank. I rest the case with the 
nguage of the bill. itself, which IL think clear lan- 
age can make it. 

Mr. LENROOT. 


section 


is as as 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 


: The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
endment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]. Does 
Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from Wis- 


sin? 

‘ir. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Do I understand the Senator from Arkansas 
»sauy, although subdivision mentioned 


led, that it would also include subdivisions 1 and 27 


» is expressly as being 
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ode) 


i 


limitation of 


bere j 


e) 


100 


the 


that falls within paragraph 1. So there is a 
per That limitation ard: 
banker who is going to lend 100 per cent— 


Mr. POMERENEF. Mr. President . 


cent. is a safecu but 


Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment—without k: x hefore- 
hand that there is only one place where he 1 £O d get the 
money to use if he is forced to before the collect ade, 
and that one place is the Federal Reserve Boarl here at 
Washington. That is how the inflation of currency is going to 


take place if this bill is made use of in general trade. 
Mr. POMERENE. May I suggest - 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I suggest to the Senator that 10 


per cent is 100 per cent of the capital, surplus, and deposits, less 


| the legal reserve. 


Mr. SMOOT. I understand that, and I know that should not 
there is one safeguard about it, namely, that thi 

whole matter will be under the direct supervision of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. It is so late now that I am not 
say any more in relation to the bill—— 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to m 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. Does the Senator from Uti 
vield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. In just a moment I will yield. 
bill, if it is enacted into law, will be the means oft 


be SO; } 


vit 
uit 


goin to 


I hope that the 
helping 


~ 


| certain section of the country in handling a product the value 


Mi. ROBINSON. The language is: 
total liabilities to any association of any person or of any 
corporation, or firm for money borrowed, including the } 
upon notes secured in th manner described under (3) | 
hall not at any time exceed 25 per centum 
LENROOT, But that limitation would not apply to 
sions 1 and 2? 
ir. ROBINSON. No; certainly not. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if we are going to vete upon 
ill to-night, 1 wish to say a few words { did intend | 
pouk at seme length upon the bill, but I shall not do so if | 
possible to get a vote to-night. 
nerely wish to say, Mr. President, that my experience as a 


tells me that this is an unwise bill to pass. There is no 


nn if the bill is to relieve the situation in this country 
der to do so it must further inflate our currency. That is 
vy way in which it can possibly benefit any person, asso 

, or corporation. 
| ‘ree with the Senator from Arkansas | Mr. Roprnson |, 
ler subdivisions 3 and 4 the total liabilities can not ex 
per cent. That includes the 10 per cent a person may 


iw referred to by the Senator from Ohio before he goes to 


« bank to borrow more money on a warehouse certificate. 
otal liability can not exceed 25 per cent of the amount of 


<ociation’s paid-in and unimpaired capital and surplus, 
is 150 per cent more than the law allows to-day. I recog- 


the fact that there are a few States in the Union that allow 
ividuals and corporations or associations loans up to 25 


cent of the capital stock and unimpaired surplus of bank- 
istitutions, but I have never considered that to 


be safe 


inking institution ought to be operated for the purpose of | 


the business interesis of the community 
and its customers who may located 
immediate district; in other words, to take 
depositors and those who do business with it. 


outside 


all 


s located be 


care ol 


past have agreed that 10 per cent should be the limit of 
to individuals or associations, There are some States, 
is my own State, that have allowed as high as 15 per 
i the case of State banks; but I now predict that the safe 


in the United States is not going to take 


advantage 


bill in inereasing individual loans, for he will Know from 
perience that it is unwise to undertake to put such 
ercentage of his business in one channel. 


and 2 1 of the bill, there 
unlimited until the amendment 
subdivision 2. So far as sub- 

unlimited. far as subdivi 


is to subdivisions 1 of section 
juestion that they were 
this morning in 
is concerned, it is now 
with the 


eel 


| 


to 

So 

concerned amendment that was adopted this 
limiting 

SMITH 


ih 


Georgia. Allow 
The amendment was 
clause of subdivision 1, 
reserve act. 
SMOOT. In 


. It refers to section 


of me to correct the Senator 
not in subdivision 2, but in 


referring to section 18 of the 





the faust clause cor- 


of section 1. I stand 
13 of the Federal reserve act, and 


. . i 
in which the 


Bankers | 


| 
| 
| 






of which runs into the hundreds of millions of dollars, and 2 
section of the country where the banking facilities are not se 
great they are in other sections. I hope there may be some 
good come from it, and I hope that no evil will come from its 


enactment, but I do know that the door will be left wide open 


for a lot of trouble when the bill passes if wisdom is not used 
in granting credits and purchasing paper. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield, 

Mr. McKELLAR. In connection with what the Senator has 


just said, in Memphis, where I live, the largest banks are Stat 


banks. One of them was a national bank, but had to give 

its charter and become a State bank in order to care for tl 
business that naturally came to it. It never made a great su 
cess until it relinquished its Federal charter, because under thi 


law limiting it to 10 per cent it could not take care of the big 
customers that came to it. The State banks have been the most 
successful in the city, and there is not a thing in the world tl 


} 





is dangerous in connection with their business as it is bein 

conducter They have tremendous deposits; they have large 
surpluses, and their banking business is of most successful 
character. They are able by reason of the larger limit given 
them by the State laws to get the big customers that na “alls 

come to banks that can handle their business. For that reason 
it seems to me that there is no danger. The records of these 


banks show distinctly that there can be no danger. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wil the 
there are bankers ‘n this country who, if there were not a 
line of law, if no restriction were laid upon them by the law, 
because of the experience they have had, certainly would not go 
so far as this bill, if it becomes a law, will allow them go. | 
will the Senator frankly that I would t do so. If I 
were the president of any bank in the United States, I would not 
so so far as this bill would allow me to go along certain lines 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, I realize that what the Sen 
tor Says is correct in a very large measure, but there are ce 
n the year, especially when being 
and shipped and sent to the presses, when it is absolutely impos 
sible for a national bank to do the business because of the lit 


tations upon it. 


Say to Senator that 


. ’ 
Sinsie 


Say To ho 


cotton is gathered 


SCA SOTLS 


Mr. SMOOT Ll recognized that fact, as the Senator know 
when I referred to the handling of a product in a certain sectior 
I did not use the word “ cotton,” but every Senator knew that | 


meant the crop of cotton and the Southern States when I re 
ferred to a section of the country where the banking facilitie 
are not so great as they are in other sections. I 
are just as good banks in the South, according to their size, as 
there are any place in the world; but I recognize also that in 
the South, as in the West, as in the East, the North, and 
as in every country there are banks managed by men who are 1 
so careful as they should be when handling other people’s fun 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is not the Senator also familiar 
the fact that it has been the practice for years to drav 


there 


recognize 


as in 


drafts with bill of lading attached and for the banks to « 
sight drafts without estimating them as a part of the 1] 


of their capital and considering them as a lonn’ 
Mr. SMOOT. 


That has been the practice 


mnt ’ ait 





I hesitate to open the door and allow greater latitude to a bank 
to make an obligation upon its own resources and the deposits 
that belong to the people. As I say, however, in this bill there 
is one check upon it. and that is that it is under the direction 
of the Federal Reserve Bonurd. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. . resident—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
ior from Utah a question, if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Was this bill recommended by the Comnit- 
tee on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I understand that a majority of the Com 
mittee on Banking and Currency agreed to the bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. a unanimous report? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not unanimous. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Seuator? 
ing on this bill, or that it was considered by the committee. I 
understand—although I know now that the chairman of the 
committee is supporting the bill—that in the absence of the chair- 
Imin of the committee it was reported by the ranking member, 
and that certain members of the committee were polled. I am 
a member of the Committee on Banking and Currency. I was 
not polle d on this bill. 

I have no objection to accommodations being extended through 
these various banks for a particular line of credit; but we have 
jealously guarded the conservative policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Banking System, and this more or less breaks down those 
safeguards. I have not been opposed to it, but I believe it should 
be carefully considered by the full committee as a question of 
banking policy. I do not wish to oppose the bill, but I think the 
committee should carefully consider the bill, because it involves 


















































Vas it 


a change in the conservative policy of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem I think the bill should be recommitted, and that the com- 
mittee should reconsider it carefully in session. 


Mr. SMOOT and Mr 
Mr. SIMMONS 


POMERENE addressed the Chair. 
Mr. President, I thought I had the floor. 


no objection 
Mr. POMERENE L simply 


question which wa sked b 


rose to 


answer, in part, the 
ihe Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 


] al 
INELLOGG |. 


Mr. SIMMONS. 


IE have no objection. 


engaged in the hearings in the Interstate Commerce subcom- 


mittee on railroads, and 1 said to the clerk that I was opposed 
to the bill. What other hearings there were I ean not say. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I ask a question of the 


if he 
If not, 


Senator in charge of the bill? I should like to know 
expects to finish the consideration of the bill to-night. 
could we not adjourn now? It is nearly 6 o'clock. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think so. 

Mr. CURTIS. That ithe Senator thinks we could adjourn 
now ? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 


is 


I think so; yes. 


Mr. SMITH G y ‘Lhe provisions of the first part of the 
fir D ‘ ( t to be drawn against actually exist- 
iy es, and th s long been the law. Has not the prac- 
tic the law now of force extended to all the provisions 
covered by the added language? 

Mr. SMOOT, I will say to the Senator that I know of banks 
hat have taken no consideration of the amount they have is- 
ned on bills of exchange drawn upon manufaeturers or other 
banks or institutions. The practice in the case of many of the 
banks has been, just as soon as a draft is drawn to credit the 
amount of the draft, the same as though it had been that much 

ouey. I know of two or three cases in the West where small 
banks have almost been ruined by that practice. 

I have known of drafts drawn by such banks for, say, $35,000; 
nd I remember once of a bank, whose entire capital stock wag 
$50,000 and whose deposits were not very large, accepting such 

draft fer a trainload of cattle, and the man who presented the 
draft was credited with the amount of the draft the same as if 

had been actual money ; but when the draft was presented to 
the parties upon whom it was drawn they refused to pay the 
draft. The little bank was up against it. It was impossible 
for it to meet the $35,000 without going out and borrowing the | 
1MoOneyV. 

{It is just because of that elass of cases, Mr. President, that 
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| American Forces in Germany, offered the following prayer: 


| tions of Thy truth and the inspirations of Thy gospel. 





Mr. SIMMONS. 

Mr. SMITH 
has the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have just suggested to the Senator from 
Georgia that I thought it was advisable to let this matter go 
over ublil to-morrow. T shall be glad if he will do so, and I 
shall submit the remarks I desire to make on the bill at that 
time. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 16, 1919, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


Mr. President 


of Georgia. The Senator from North Carolina 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
‘fonpay, Septe mber 15, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o’elock noon. 
Rev. William Couden, late chaplain of the Seeond Division, 


Our Father which art in Heaven, grant to all men the consola- 
Bless 
our nation and all righteous governments, and bring them all 
into relations of permanent peace and amity through the im- 
pulses of the spirit. 

May we who are gathered here walk with Thee throughout 
this day, as in that ancient time Enoch walked with God. For- 
give the meagre offering of our hands; but accept us for our 
desire and intent to serve Thee, and justify us by our faith in 
Thy truth and love. Through Jesus Christ our Lord, amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, September 13, 
1919, was read and approved. 





UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ CONVENTION, ATLANTA, GA. 


Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, IT ask unanimous consent for the 


| present consideration of Senate joint resolution 95, authorizing 
| the Secretary of War te loan to the city of Atlanta, Ga., tents, 


I am not aware that there was any committee hear- | 


cots, horses, and saddle equipments for the use of United Con- 
federate Veterans in their convention from October 7 to 10, 1919. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unuani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a Senate resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate consid- 


i eration of the resolution? 


Mr. SMOOT. A question was asked me. I did not ask the 
senator to yield, and, of course, I do net want to interfere with 
the Senator at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If ihe Senator wishes te interrupt, I have | 


Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Minnesota asked 
vhether or not this bill was considered by the committee. The | 
clerk of the committee called upon me at my office with a— 
copy of the bill to take a poll It was at a time when I was 


There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 
The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, ctc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to loan, in his discretion, under such rules and regulations, inc!ud- 
ing a eash deposit, should the Secretary deem such necessary, as the 
Secretary may prescribe, to the reunion exeeutive committee of Atlanta, 
for the use of the United Confederate Veterans, in their encampment to 
be held in Atlanta from October 7 to October 10, 1919, such tents, cots, 
blankets, and other camp equipment as the Secretary of War, in bis dis- 
cretion, deems sufficient for the purpose of the encampment: Provided, 
That no expense shal! be caused the United States Government by deliv- 
ery and return of said property, the same to be delivered to said com- 
mittee at such time prior to the holding of said encampment as may be 
agreed upon by the Sccretary of War and the chairman and treasurer of 
said committee : Provided further, That the Secretary of War, before ce- 
livering said cots, tents, biankets, and other camp equipment to the 
committee, shall take from the chairman and treasurer of said reunion 
executive committee of Atlanta a bond with good and sufficient security 
for the safe return of said property in good order and condition, th 
same to be without expense to the United States Government. 


The SPEAKER. 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, and wis 
anceordingly read the third time, and passed. 

By unanimous consent the title was amended to confor 
the text. 


The question is on the third reading of the 


to 


WOMAN-SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT BY NE\ 


JIAMPSIHIIRE. 


RATIFICATION O} 


itt 
wu 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication 
the secretary of state of the State of New Hampshire 
nouncing the ratification by the legislature of that State o! the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United States 


extending the right of suffrage to women. 
THE FLAG. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, a question of privi- 
lege. What has gone with the flag that usually hangs ‘beve 






your head? 
The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair understands it has been t: 
down to be repaired. 





ken 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT DAY. = the F al 4 Com 1 if ‘ l the 
SP] KER lo wf nanimous-consent lay. The | authority to spend money nor be ad | {| | he 
thinks is but fair to the House that he should | Part of the He ‘tin ! 
hat. after some time, hich ll depend upon the prog- | ‘ laracter. 
ade in the consideration of requests for unanimous con- | Mr. MOOR of Virg M : 
1e Chair will recognize Members for suspensions of the | ™4n from W3 
Ll Clerk wil all the fir bill the Cal in for | Mr. MONDI 
ious Con nt. ir. MOORE \ ect » 
Igoe resol er { S 
REPORI »N >t \ I I ri COM ‘ | new state \ 3 «le nil ] 
rst business on the Cal ul Unanimous Consen resolutio ( 
louse resolution 150, directing the Federal Trade Com- } yestic n 
to investigate and 1 ‘t to 1 a e certall Lorma- NM \i yN LL! j Li 7) 
rding sugar o throug! MM lembe | I 
esolution was read, a lows he . of tl amd ; 
d, That the Fede ( I I ( ed oO ( as ‘ 
mmediate investigai l repo! Liouse of Repre- | 
findings on i of ‘ ‘ una | “' , 
ring purposes, oth s to rk ice, § lesale and | i I ! ~ 1) 
nd whether these prices a mabl and ti imo unt of ; { | H j p 
y in the United States, both raw l ned, in 1 pDOSSses l 
finers, wholesale d rs, or iy aid in‘ wat I ( : p 
report of supplis the 7 ‘ the T S I 
refined “nl the causes of the pre ! r a 
SPEAKER Is there ol ) pi s 
the joint resolution? 0 i 
ANDERSON Reserving the righ o ob e ‘ I I ri ( i 
impression that this joint resolutio objected to ¢ a ror ' 
nimous- msent day and stricken fre ealens \ | ( ‘ 
INKHAM. It was obj 1 te ad to 1O Vire I 
the calendar i el 
\NDERSON. Ought l ynve oO MON I NO 0 
ndar in that cas l he ide ¢ 
PEAKER The Cha med it] ubanIMO col i Li ho ° { 
riven that it should ts pl on t lend: 1 \Le Virginia i b ‘ i ‘ 
ciion to the present consick ition of th Ww ‘} i i il | 
Trade ¢ i 
VONDELL Reserviul the right to obje L think t Mir { I ] 
ifliciently informed with regard these { b 
now tl under the law the House alone can not prop ‘ 
ler these investigations In view of the provisions of i i 
requiring action | both Houses to authorize investiga- l ( 
Federal Trade Comn mn, I had hoped gentlemen { ‘ 
not present the Inatte! in the rim ¢ House resoh a 
Let us have these inquiries presented in a way that will | vy ( 
the facts. I know t rentleman from Massachn bur q tis ‘ 
ir. TINKHAM]| wants the facts d) eC I 1 I 
TINKHAM. Will the gentleman eld for a questior ‘ \ 
MONDELI Yes 0 ‘ - i 
TINKHAM. \bout 1 ag l er ‘ 
l the honorable Re sentatl rom ig a 
¢ ar to thi Dp l skin he | Trade ‘ : ! 
SSiK report the same character of inforn ni ho ( 
s which is now desired in rard to sugai e ¢ I 
NDEELI Yes: and attenti was then called to th I : | 
he law the House, acting alone, has no author- I 
leral Trade Commission to make these invi 
) uTrse, ( hoped that, ing been notific nd SM ( i\ 
h regard to that provision of law tlemen would MI JOHNSOD \\ 
the provisio1 f the law in ‘ing these re- | Mr. MONDELI I hay 
the ge man from Mas husetts [Mr. Trn1 ‘ } i 
t ea t and p stent in tl matter, b th 
n get the facts in this \ T SPEAK] | : 
KHAM Will the honorable ] sent ( 1 
Mr. CANNOD Sy 
| [AM l not tl \ 1) : i au , 
Does not that supersede any law tha ay havi i LRER Ob) 
hy previous Congres nd will ne inv I ‘ 
Iederal Trade Commissi the House b ' , 
red, and do not tl onorable Repre it ~ = ee mee ; ; 
t th questi mn clerk, a ‘ > wt te NaC Pas 
. 5 . bill (H, R. S62 Oo amend an at \ 
ONDELL If the ge man will allow n to answer : ' 1 1 
1 . : . . . . furtnuel onal ecu i ( I 
Mi no oO into a discussion of the proposition, the a : : 
' Massachuss ¢ ' knows that the House the pp! l | ving th ip 
n not change a v which has been passed by cee e s and 
s signed by tl Presid Of course ihe ntle- -_ ; "i ' H 
INKHAM, Does a i I forbid I Federal Trac ’ 
ni do this? Che next business on the Calendar for Unan Us 
INDELL. My understanding is that under the law the | the House resolution 186, requesting t tel te ( 
Trade Commission is not authorized to make investiga- | Commission to make an investigation ng the pre 
pt at the request or on the order of the Congress. future supply of tie timber. 
‘TINKHAM. Does the law forbid the Federal Trade | The SPEAKER. Is there obj nm to the pre 
‘ion to make an investigation of this character? | tion of the bill? 
MONDELL. It provides that they shall do it at the Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Re ing th “ht to obj 


i Congress, oO 


and that is definite and specific. 
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f lis in charge of this resolution? 








Mr PYiER I lave cl urge of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is the purpose of the reso- 
lwiion 

Mr. DYER rhe object of this resolution is to ascertain what 
the present supply of tie timber is in the United States with 

ference to its needs, and whether or not there are available 
any other materials for railroad ties which can be had. 


I will say my colleague that at the hearings had before 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, from which 
committee this resolution was reported unanimously, the For- 
ester of the Department of Agriculture stated that at the pres- 

the country is producing only one-third of the amount 
that needed for ties and now being consumed ; 


io 


ot 
iime 
of timber 


ent 


is now 


in other words, the consumption is two-thirds greater than the 
production, and something must be done in some way to provide 
for the shortage. This only authorizes the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to an inquiry touching the matter 
Vhich will not require much time. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri Does not the gentleman think that 
the in emenaged in the tie business would give the informa- 
ion Without any investigation? 

Mr. DYER. We had before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce the officers of the Depariment of Agricul- 
ure, the assistant forester, who gave the facts and figures in 
ihe hearings touching the amount of timber available now and 
that which is being consumed. We had before the committee 
the officials of the railroad companies, those having charge of 


construciion work, and they stated the needs of the railroads 
with reference ties at the present time. Practically every 
railroad in the is in a bad condition on account of the 
condition of the not being able to obtain, so they state, 


Lo 
country 


ties and 


-<uflicient ties to make the roads safe. They say they are trying 
o find some method to meet this situation. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman stated a minute ago 
that there was an effort to fi new material to make ties of. 
Under this new process of doctoring wood I have understood 
ihat cottonwood or anything of that sort would make as good 
i tie as the old-fashioned white-oak ti 

Mr. DYER. There was testimony in the hearings touching 
that, and I think it was stated that there has been some use 
made of that, and that there has been a process of docioring 


them up and making them last longer, and also some testimony 


to show that some of the railroads—the Chicago & Alton and 
some in Pennsylvania—have made an cffort to find a substitute. 
They have experimented upon other materials, particularly | 


steel, and this is merely to have the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission investigate. Jne ground is not only the necessity for 
something to preserve the forests of the country, which are 
being depleted, but also as a matter of safety. Wooden ties 


in bad condition cause many wrecks and loss of life. If some- 
found to make a railroad safer in this respect, it 


nder the safety provisions of the Interstate Commerce 


ihing can | 


COMeCS U 


Commission, authorizing that commission to make an investi- 
SALON 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How much is this investigation 
roing to cost? 

Mr DYER I doubt if it will cost anything. There is a 
fund now available to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under the safety seetion for investigating devices and things 
pertaining to the safety of railroad travel, and that same section 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission could make this in- 
vestigation ‘They have funds available. They have not stated 
to anybody, so fur as I know, that they would require any 
dition i nake this investigation. 

Mr. CLARK \lisso Did the committee take into con- 
sideration the fact that white oak, which it is universally 
conceded 1 j tl best tic had been used heretofore princi- 
pally to make whisky bat and that the whisky-barrel busi- 
NESS Was how busted and t white oak might go into ties? 

Mr. DYER Phat matt was not brought out, I will say to 
the gentleman 

Mr. KING Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yvield? 

Mr. DYER Yes 

\ KING Does the gentleman know whether one Charles 
Lathrop Pact will be employed in the investigation of the 
proposition ? 

Mr. DYER I never heard of the gentleman. 

Mr. KING. ‘He is the gentleman who conducted the war- 


garden commission and is now in the forestry business. 


Mr. DYER. No: he had nothing to do with this. 

Mr. KING. Did he testify before the committee? 

Mr. DYER. He did not. I never heard of the gentleman. 

Mr. JONWINSON of Washington. Mr, Speaker, reserving the 


right to object, let me ask if in these hearings the amount of 
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| objected to on the ground that the House has no authority to : 
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timber in the forest reserves of the United States, available for 
tie timber, was discussed ? 

Mr. DYER. We discussed all of the timber that was avail- 
able in the United States, and the condition of the forests gen- 
erally, and the Assistant Forester, Mr. FE. TH. Clapp, appeare: 
before the committee and gave a yery thorough analysis of (hy 
forestry situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not wish to object, nor 
will I object to any inquiry that the commission might make: 
but if it makes a fair report it will come to about the following 
conclusion: The United States reserves and holds from use it; 
timber in forest reserves, including tie timber. Taxes are 
creasing upon the outside timber and many of the holders o} 
private timber are liquidating; that is to say, getting out fro 
under. They, many of them, are cutting timber into ties tha 
never should be cut into ties, thereby reducing the quantity 
larger timber to he available in the future. I think any i! 
vestigation that made will be a useless procedure. ‘The 
amount of timber owned by the Government and privately 
owned is well known. An investigation is likely to develop the 
well-known fact that a shortage of ties to railroads, particu 
larly in the East, is partiy due to inereased railroad rates on 
ties from a distance. In the great State of Washington an: 
in Oregon and in Idaho, the great timber section, there is tim 
ber, quantities of it, billions upon billions of feet, rotting for 
want of use—all locked up in ferest reserves. Yet we propose 
to investigate the matter to sec whether there is a shortage o{ 
tie timber? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, did 
the gentleman observe closely the strictures made by the gentle- 


is 


the Federal Trade Commission to investigate respecting sue: 
which was just objected to, to the effect that the House 
not require the Federal Trade Commission to act in the circum 
What is the distinction between this resolution and 
the one just objected to in respect to the point made by th 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonbELL]|? 

Mr. DYER. I am not acquainted with the matter to whi 
the gentleman referred; but the request here is that the h 
state Commerce Commission do this. That commission make 
investigations of this kind. 

Mr. RAKER, The gentleman from Wyoming made the stat 
ment about resolution 150 that the House can not require tli 
Federal Trade Commission to make a report to the House 
sugar. Does this resolution, as was the case with the one jus 
objected to, involve the question of interstate commerce or « 
binations or antitrust laws? 

Mr. DYER. No. Nothing of that kind. It merely : 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make an investigation an 
advise the House as to the present and future supply of 
timber, as to the best and most practical methods of meeting 
the present and future demands of such supply, the extent 
practicability of the use of substitutes of metal, concrete. 
other material, and the relative cost of ties made of such mat 
rials as compared with those made of wood. 

Mr. RAKIER. Has the gentleman any doubt that the Hous 
has the right to call on the Federal Trade Commission as 
done by House resolution 1507? 

Mr. DYER. I have none, I will say ; but I do not pretend to ! 
a great lawyer. 

Mr. RAKER. Ido not understand the strictures of the gentile- 
man from Wyoming |Mr. MonpeELt] a moment ago on the oth 
House resolution which required the Federal Trade Commission 
to make a report on sugar. 

Mr. DYER. IL think the commissions created Dy 
gress are authorized, and should be under the law, to give to 
Congress information from time to time. 

Mr. RAKER. I hope this. resolution will pass, and I am 
that the resolution just objected to, House resolution 150, wis 


ish 


stances? 


iSks 


this Con- 


t 


Now, Wé 


the Federal Trade Commission for this information. 
come to a resolution of this kind and there is no objection to 
apparently. 
The SPEAKER. 
Mr. LANKFORD. 
of the resolution. 
The SPEAKER. 
the next business. 


is there objection? 
Mr. Speaker, I object to the considerate 


Objection is heard, and the Clerk will 


CAMP A. A. TLUMPHREYS, VA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 







was House joint resolution 161, authorizing the Secret:') = 
War to expend certain sums appropriated for the support 0! = 
Army for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1919, and June o% 





1920, at Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va. 














! 
| 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera 
on of the resolution ? 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to objec | 
his resolution seems to carry a geod deal of money, and I | 
link there ought to be some sort of an explanation. 
Mir. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state to the House that 
nt resolution 161 carries approximately $500,000 with which | 
to perform some work at Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va | 
it is of a rather temporary character. The Comuittee on | 


itary Affairs did not feel it was necessary to use as much 
oney as the sum specified in resolution No. 161. A sub- 
nittee of the Comittee on Military Affairs recently vis- 


Camp A. A. Humphreys, and that committee recommended 
| 


$116,000 be expended in lieu of the half million dollars 
ided for by this resolution, and at the proper time, if 
imous consent is given, I shall move to strike out or shall 

o substitute another resolution which the gentleman from | 
Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] introduced on the 12th instant, which 
les for $116,000 instead of the amount carried in the origi- 


olution. The nine members of the Subcommittee on 
Affairs who visited Camp A. A. Humphreys came 
conclusion that to conserve property which is already in 


urse of construction that latter amount ought to be ex 
at this time. 

SNELL. Will the gentleman yield fer a question‘ 
ANDERSON, I will yield to the gentleman from N 


SNELL If we make this initie! expenditure now, does 
hat we must make th ntire enditure culled for 
War Department for the improvement of 1 pla 
KAHN. Oh, no. Of course the yery purpose | comune 
ress and asking for this expenditure of money is 
the War Department to make some repairs and continu 
vements which were in progress when the amend 
» the Army appropriation bill stopping a i co 


1 purchase of land was adopted by Congres 
SNELL. What I am afraid of is that if we start in w 
ation that next year they m: come in here and 


hi try to spend the whole $32,000,000 estimated fo 


ovement of these grounds 


KAHN. This has nothing to d vith the establishme 
rmanent military engineer school at this point Th 

tee was careful to see to it that it was not a case of the 
tting his nose under the tent 

SNELL. This provides for something between $500,000 


600.000. 
‘AHN. No: the original 


NELL. The original estimate calls for that. 
KAHN Yes. The subcommittee ot th (‘ommittee on 
Affairs who went to Camp A. A. Humphreys came t 


lo with $116,000 in li 


lusion that they could get a 
00.000 
SNELI Well, the first time thes caine before the Rules 


they said it was absolutely necessary to have that 
that they could not get along with anything less; and 


ey come in and say they can cut it to $116,000. Tf by 
( ( \ sit 

KAHN. Oh, at that time the members of the Committe 
ffairs had not visited the camp. 

NEL I am pleased that they made that one visit, 
that saves the Government something like $400,000, 


KAHN. Now, the gentleman from Kansas, who is very 


conscientious, is chairman of the subcommittee 
Inade that visit. He went over the ground very care 
nd he stated to his colleagues on the committee that lx 
fied that this money should be expended so as to mal 
habitable this winter. There are many bungalov 
have been put up for officers’ quarters. They have no 
d they have to be roofed There is no heating appa- 


id they are to be occupied this winter. 
SNELL. It is not the intent of the Committee on Mili 
irs to make this a permanent camp? 
ATIN. No. 
SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate con 
on of the resolution? 
\NDERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
t know that I exactly understand the purpose of the 
nh from California with reference to the substitute 





-ATIN. Mr. ANTHony introduced House joint resolution 
Friday afternoon, I think, which provides for the ex- 

of $116,000 in lieu of the $500,000 originally pro 
thi: pending resolution, 
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Camyn Humphreys, for 


the War Department in it 
his Nation if it 


will bankrupt t 


would be ¥ | for the gentien 


is not 


well Spe! 


£0 tO Many 


Mr. KAHN I thank the gentleman from M 
to tell him that we have appointed 


Members who will visit in the ne 


tonments that were involved 


ar f 
in the 
House last July in the Army appropri 


uture 


x 


Mr. RUCKER. Not with the hope of for 
of that committee, I will say that 
mend $116,000 at those other places 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will yield to the 

Mr. BEGG. The question I would like to as 


stood the gentleman correctly, 


was to complete construction 


and so forth—for officers’ qu: 





he sai 


that 


‘ 


‘ 
a 


i 


Sel 


dd 


lone they 


tleman 


that me 


s started 


i 
I 
' 


‘ 


fil, 





~ 


9459 


as tittle — —_— — 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the gentleman will permit, does the 
hew resoluti the gentleman proposes to offer as a substitut 
eliminate all the items in section 2? 

Mr. KAHN Yes, 

Mr. ANDERSON. And practically all the elements ection 
1, and reduces it to $116,000? 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. So the Re ll show wil is | )- 
pened * 

Mr. KAHN The resolution itself l appear in t R 

Mr. FESS Will the gentleman a‘ 

Mr. KAHN I will. 

Mr. FESS Is the resolution noy Pose ] : Cc 
was before the Committee on Rules 

Mr. KAHN No; it eliminates a at ma ite ch 
in the original vesolution and i 116,000 instead « 
aggregate of money of over $500,000 

ir. FESS. The elements el objectic hy - 

Mr. NAH N Are elimin } 

Mr. HASTINGS Will 1e@ 2 tle eld 

Mr. KAH | 

Mr. HASTINGS Hiow is the $116.000 » be 1 ad Is 
tence h \dditional land sha | yurchased 
Mone) 

Mi. Kx HIN Oh, uo: the land bel G oO I Crove 
al | ne of it has belonged to Gt Mk 
lL think, 1904 Chis is to complete some construction t 
been going at Camp A. A. Humphreys 

Mr. HASTINGS it is not for the ‘ ot | 
tiona | 

Mr. KAHN ) 

i RUCKER j } gentien 

MI IN AHL ] l » the gentiem re Missoy 

\ I LER Ch soluti WN ] as introduced 

| } i for some S500.000 was tro re Ww 
request, I 1 it, of the War Departm 

Mr. KAHN Les 

Mr. RUCKER Chey drew and their oflicers and engi 
have Wve e situ m al re the ighly fa iar 

Mr. KAHN Yes . 

Mr. RUCKER \nd stated that $500,000 was neede 

Mr. KATIN xa \ 

Mr. RUCKER \ subsequent] Committe I a 
Aitai is | place—nonexperts ne the ] 
$116,000 proper, and the chairman i lispo oO recor 

le recomme! on of th subcommittes 

M KAHN I | ‘ ry mit I ‘ 

i ynmMilt 

M RUCKEI I the purpose of t mn do 
pies ied n ! lemen st t to do or 
resol ition ¢ 

Mr. KAHN We ean not do by piecemeal. 

Mr. RUCKER. Could not another resolution b fer 

Mr. KAHN Yes: Camp Humphreys is rather Wa 
ton LOU Ci LO ‘ there in abou ur and al 
the members propose to vis these ‘ US lilitary po 
Heretofore the attention of the Committee on Milita \ fi 
has never been given to that proposition. But it seems t 
desire of the members of fl committee to ) el 
informed as to the military posts 

Mr. RUCKER. I understand, s no purposc 
the gentleman or of his committe she } t n 
dui othe ons in refers ) e items he is ne 
striking out 

Mr. KAHN It certainly is not 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to commend the subcommittee for 


, the we 
not I 
Ohio 

If 1 ‘ 
| mo 
} } 
DUnLAIO\ 
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Mr. KAHN. Exactly; quarters for ofticers who are teachers 
over there in the Engineers’ school. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, 1 should like to ask the gentleman another 
question We had a good many camps in this country prac- 
tically fully completed, did we not? 

Mr. KAHN. We had 16 camps and cantonments. 

Mr. BEGG. \t Camp Sherman, I think we have a very 
creditable and well-equipped camp. Would it be impossible for 


the War Department to use some of these camps without even 
expending $116,000? 

Mr. KATIN. TI believe those camps are now being used, or 
have been used, for the demobilization of the troops. In other 
words, when tli boy s have been brought from France they are 
first sent to some debarkation camp near New York City, and 


then sent to these cantonments that the gentleman speaks of for 


final discharg¢ 

Mr. BEGG. And the majority of them are discharged now ‘ 

Mr. KAHN. There are still about half a million men to be 
discharged. 

Mr. BEGG Will the gentleman make the statement that 
there is no room in buildings already equipped in cantonments 


to do this work that is asked to be done and house the officers 


that are asked to be housed at Camp Humphreys? Is that a fact? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think it is possible to do this work at 
any other place. I could go into an explanation of that. 

Mr. BEGG. That is not necessary. The gentleman's word is 
satisfactory to me. 

Mr. KAHN. The engineers, of course, have to be taught how 


to build wharves and bridges, including pontoon bridges, and all 


work of that kind. The land at Belvoir is absolutely suited to 
that kind of work, and it would not be suitable in most of the 
other places, 

Mr. HAMILTON, I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. How many acres of land does the Government own at 
Camp A. A. Humphreys? 

Mr. KAHN. I think something like 9,000 acres. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I suppose the Government owns large 
areas of land elsewhere. What, if the gentleman knows, is to 
be the policy of the Government with reference to this land, the 
title to which it has acquired? 

Mr. KAHN. Well, of course, that is a very large proposition. 
The Committee on Military Affairs became somewhat impatient 
over the purchase, or reported purchase. or intention to pur- | 
chase, additional lands. We thought the Government had all 
the land for military purposes that it might require. And, if 
the gentleman recalls, when the Army appropriation bill was | 


passed by Congress a provision was put in prohibiting the fur- 
ther 
ny 
cantonments. 


that in 
immediately 


improvements 
That 


were progress at the 


stopped further 


camps 
construction 


at Camp A. A. Humphreys. Now, the subcommittee that went 
down there feels satisfied that these quarters for officers who 
re teachers there ought to be at least completed to the extent 


the 
sort. 


finishing 
things of that 


of putting on roofs, 
apparatus, and 
lation will go. 

Mir. HAMILTON. 
iroubling me. I 
is proposed to be done 

Mr. KAHN. We 
Department on that 
‘ final 

Phe 


interiors, putting in heating 
That is as far as the legis 


is 
what 


what 
question, ef 


Phat phase of the situation is not 
thinking of the larger 
With this immense area of land. 
have asked for information from 


very proposition, and we are still 


was 


the War 

awaiting 

answer. 

AKER. Is 
solution ? 
THOMPSON 

Mr 


+} 
LOIS ¢ 


SPE objection to the consideration of 


Mr 
ject, 


Was 


Ok 
ild 


ne 


auhoma. Reserving the right to ob- 
like to ask the gentleman a question. 
the breaking out of the war, 


Speaker, I wo 
aimp in existe before 
or | entered it? 

Mr. KAHN. I understand the military 
that land and had some kind of buildings over 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. 
is being done over there this time? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; I can say what is being done there at this 
fime. My colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. KEARNS], there was no construction over there 
before the war. 

Mr. KEARNS. 


wetfore we 
were in 
there. 

Will the gentleman say 


possession of 
nt 


says that 
the land was owned, too. 

Mr. KAITIN Yes. Belvoir, if you remember, was owned by 
the Government for some years. It was the intention on the 
part of Congress to put up the District of Columbia workhouse 
on that land. The ladies of the Mount Vernon Association— 
Mount Vernon adjoining Belvoir—filed protests against the con- 
struction of the workhouse at that place, and then Congress de- 
cided to build it elsewhere. But the land remained in the pos- 
the Government 


And only part of 


SeSSIO] oft 


purchase of land and also prohibiting the completion of | 
and | 








what | 
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Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. But it was not purchase: 
for military purposes? 
Mr. KAHN. No; and in the meantime, when the war brok, 


out, additional land was purchased. 
neer School has been at the Washington Barracks here, in the 
District of Columbia, for many years. It was found that thos 
buildings down there were inadequate during the war for th 
larger activities of the Engineer Department. Many of tli 
buildings, as I understand it, are used now for storehouses 
Of course, the officers’ quarters are still in use. But, at any 
rate, the Engineer school claimed that they were crowded ou! 
of an area at the Washington Barracks; and they began to co) 

struct a temporary camp at Camp A. A. Humphreys. They hic 
about 20,000 troops down there in training as Engineers. The; 
had intrenchments and gas retorts, and the Engineer troojs 
were taught everything that was necessary to enable them jv 
fight in this war. It was impossible to do that at the Washing 
ton Barracks, and so these new buildings, temporary in chiar- 
acter, were constructed at Camp A. A. Humphreys. 


The United States Eng 


Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. The war is over now, 
Mr. KAHN. Yes. 
Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. And what is the necessi| 


continuing this improvement down there? 





Mr. KAHN. Well, there are some 300 students in the Avi 
in the Engineer Corps, many of them graduates from 4Ve- 
Point. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think there are 110 students, aceordii: 
to my information. 

Mr. KATIN. One hundred and ten. ‘They were all, I think, 
members of certain classes of West Point who were graduated 
ahead of time by reason of the war. Then, the war being ove: 

| they were sent back to school to finish their education. ‘Thi 
| are now at Camp A. A. Humphreys, there being no place for 
them at Washington Barracks, as I understand it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. That is all that we hav 
there at this time—110 students? 

Mr. KAHN. Iam informed there are 280 students in al 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. That is all we have « 
there? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. During the progress of {| 
war we had down there not only a great many officers in 


Engineer school but many thousands of troops? 
Mr. KAHN. Yes. They were in training. 
Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I say they 

There were a great many down there, 
Mr. KAHN. Yes; 20,000 in tents. and so on. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Is there not a sufficient } 
ber of buildings to take care of those 280 students? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, no. The buildings we have down thei 
not of the character that are useful for officers who are teachers 
in the school. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. It is intended, 
this a permanent institution down there, is it? 


were in trainil 
were there not? 


then, to mua 


Mr. KAHN. No. 
Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. When is it expected to | 
abandoned ? 
Mr. KAHN. That remains with Congress. I will say f: 
that the Committee on Military Affairs have not looked will 
favor upon the establishment of a permanent engineer school i 
this place. 
Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 
Mr. KAHN. Yes. 
| Mr. RAKER. What became of all the buildings that 
| there? 
Mr. KAHN. They are down there yet, those that wer 
during the war. 
Mr. RAKER,. Some six months ago they were tearing then 
down. ‘They had four or five hundred men at work taking dow! 





the buildings, and there were still at that time, as it see! 
me, enough to accommodate about 20,000 people. 

Mr. KAHN. I am quite sure that there are only those }ue- 
ings that are necessary at the present time to carry on the tem 
porary establishment down there. The gentleman from 
ginia [Mr. Harrison] is very familiar with the place, 4 
can give gentlemen the desired information. 

Mr. RAKER. Let me ask the gentleman this question: Is 1! 
the intention that this appropriation shall be used to construct 
new buildings down there? f 

Mr. KAHN. Decidedly no. This is intended to put on roofs 
on about 40 sets of officers’ quarters. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Thirty-two. spend $116,000 to fix up quarters for the officers, which the 
Mr. KAHN. Yes; 32 sets of officers’ quarters, finishing the | gentleman confesses are to be only temporary. 
interior and putting in heating apparatus and making them | Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman will allow me, Camp Meade at 
uibitable, | the present time is occupied by the First Division, and will be 
Mr. RAKER. My recollection is that we had 40.000 men down | occupied by the First Division for some time, and this plac 
here. There were about 10,000 negroes on one side, and white | at Camp <A. A. Humphreys is occupied only by engineer 
inrters on the other, and it seems to me there were enough | students. 





buildings there to house about ten or fifteen thousand men in Mr. CANNON. Oh, but the oflicers——~— 
rmanent buildings, | Mr. KAHN. Who are teaching them. 
Mr. KAHN. No. As I recall those quarters, they were not Mr. CANNON. But their quarters will not be done before 
1 very permanent character. If we wanted to make thein | the snow flies. 
‘itauble this winter we would have to spend a great deal more Mr. KAHN. Oh, yes; the very purpose of passing this appro- 
ey on them. priation is to allow it all to be done before the snow flies 
Mir. HARRISON. We would have to spend as much. Mr. CANNON. Camp Meade is being used for demobilization, 
Mir. RAIKER. I have been there. | but they will all be gone. 
ir. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield Mr. KAHN. There are nearly 500,000 men still to be denio- 
anal bilized. 
r. KAHN. Yes. Mr. CANNON. But there are any number of places to de- 
Mir. McKENZIE. I wanted to ask my colleague whether , mobilize them, and it will all be done before cold weather. 
ire not nore students at this place for engincers at the Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I was over in Texas the other 


ent time, due to their graduation ahead of time, than there’ day, and I understood at Camp Bowie they sold all the improve- 
v0 hereafter when the regular classes are graduated, and ments, houses and everything which had cost the Government 
Will be no such demands on this camp in the coming year over $3,000,000, and the Government only received for them 


there is at this time? $66,000. They had plenty of room there to send these men 
KAHN. The gentleman is quite right. Mr. CANNON. They have got plenty of room at any number 
ANTHONY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, of places. 
kl like to make a parliamentary inquiry. Mr. RAKER. There is a railroad into Camp Humphreys, is 
SPEAKER. The gentleman will stute it. there not? 
ANTHONY. If consideration is given to this bill, would Mr. KAHN. Yes; a spur track which strikes the main road at 
open for amendment? a place called Accotink. 
SPEAKER. Yes; until the previous question is ordered Mr. RAKER. Yes; I have been there. Now, is it not a fact 


KAHN. I stated that the gentleman wus in the committee that 
and could not come over immediately. J stated in his Engineer officers—have occupied these same quarters at dif- 
ice tha i permission is granted [ will Oner 28.0 substi- ferent times—the same buildings that are there now? 

he resolution which the gentleman introduced last F riday. Mr. KAHN My colleague from Kansas {Mr ANTHONY] has 
ANTHONY. T have a statement that I desire to make mm been over the ground very recently, and he can tell the geutle- 
1 to Camp Humphreys, which I will make when the bill is man all about it. I vield to my colleague 


considerati vrRN —_— ' : . 
Oa ae . Mr. ANTHONY. I should like unanimous consent to proceed 
CANNON. I want to ask a question. for 15 minutes 


VL Pye * NSnpenker serving the righ biec tn . . . . . 
aa 7 i: le . ee Se - ee woe maect, rhe SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
sland, if unanimous consent iS given, the onmnittee on tion of the joint resolution ? 


over 5,000 officers—that is, men who were studying to be 


r Affairs, whic “e ‘Te his bil i support notion » 7 . ‘ - 4 P 
aA ae ee ane an bill, — upp il bie a Mr. CANNON. I think we had better have the explanation 
V1 he Chalrnk O bul limittee 0 ; > he * mm 4 : . : 
laa — wit committee to reduce The First. The gentleman may make it plain that it should not be 
; : / done. . 
KAHIN. Yes, Mr. Speaker 
Mea . eS : ; P THONY special subcommittee S appointed te 
CANNON. IT want to ask a question. Mr. ANTH( NY. A sp sal . earn peg = , ‘PI = d ang 
KAHN. Yea look into some of these pending matters concerning appropria- 


tions that are being asked for by the War Department at some 
of these Army camps and cantonments. On last Tuesday this 
subcommittee visited Camp Humphreys and looked into the 
necessity for the appropriations asked for in the resolution now 


CANNON, It seems from the inquiries and answers that 
) Tlumphreys the only thing desired is to perfect and 
10 sets of quarters, With heating apparatus and every- 


? tka ‘er 4 eaiat 
KAHN ea , before the House. 
CANNON, ‘There is enough for students there already? The situation down there is this: The engineering school 
KAHN Yes. was formerly installed at Washington Barracks in buildings 
CANNON. Now, what is between this camp and Balti- and officers’ quarters that cost probably very near $1,000,000 
Caump Meigs, is it? that, I think, were in every way fitted for the continued housing 
KATIN. That is over in the other direction altogether. of the Engineer school. <A short time ago, however, the War 
CANNON, That is on a railroad, is it not? Department, for a reason which I think was a very trivial one, 
KAHN. Yes; but this place is a little further seuth concluded to change the location of that school from these 
Mount Vernon property. splendid buildings down at Washington Barracks that had been 
CANNON. I understand that, but are there not hospitals constructed for them to Camp Humphreys, where they say they 
cers’ quarters both at Meigs and at Meade, near by, Want to utilize the terrain there, which is, in fact, adapted for 
ily on a railroad? field engineer operations. But, gentlemen, the only purpose, as 


KAHN. They are both far away. It is an hour and a. far as I could see, for the removal of the Engineer school from 
le from Camp Humphreys to Washington, and to Meade | these splendid officers’ quarters and buildings at Washington 
mp Ilumphreys it is two hours and a half or three Barracks was so that the officers at the War College could oc- 
cupy the quarters which were formerly occupied by the offfters 


CANNON. But how far is it by rail? and students of the Engineer school. That is the only reason 
KAHN. There is no direct rail communication to Camp I can see for making this change which may involve the Govy- 
“eYS, ernment in the expenditure of an enormous amount of money. 
CANNON, Oh, yes. The committee looked into the situation as we found if, 


I.AHN. No; you go on the Southern road to a little | caused by this: unhappy change of location. There is no way 
called Accotink. There are only a certain number of | I can see to avoid keeping the engineer school at Camp Humph- 
that stop at that place, and there is a spur from there. | reys at least for this winter, and the committee decided that it 
CANNON. I am speaking about the camps in the other | would be reasonable and proper to allow the department just 
ion—Meigs and Meade. | a suflicient sum of money so that they could go ahead and 
KAHN. Of course, there is no railroad direct to Meade, | complete bungalows for officers quarters, which they had 
ere is a railroad to Annapolis Junction, which is fairly | already partially constructed. There are 28 of these build- 
Meade, ings ranging from 10 per cent to 90 per cent completed. There 
CANNON. Yes; I know. I have been over there, and | is no heating plant installed in any of them. The $116,000 we 
the gentleman. propose to allow the War Department is solely for the purpuse 
KAHN. Yes. of completing the buildings that the War Department started 


CANNON. There are hospitals and officers’ quarters | the construction of without any authority or warrant from 
is I understand it, galore. Here the proposition is to | Congress, by using funds veted for the conduct of the war on 
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eonstruction which is intended for an engineer school for 
presi’ phine lise 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY I will. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman says that this move was made 
entire vithout any authority whatever from Congress? 

MI \NTHONY Well, some authority; they had the author- 
ity of the Mil y Committee to adopt that location tempo- 
rit! or the rineer schoel during the war, because they said 
thes sired to use the Washington Barracks for ether pur- 
) s but ft] oO! ly llitury purpose « f the great buildings of 
the engineer school there is apparently to store draft records 

ovide quarters for the officers of the War College. 

‘iv. SNELL. Why could not they move the reeords of th 
draft ) yne other place and move the engineer school back | 

quarters here 

Ml \NTHON) That is what J should be done, but 

ommittee feels that this land at Camp Humphreys, 6,000 

, how owned by the Government, is useful and necessary 
or the training of engineer students. We are willing to allow 
hem the grounds for summer use and field work and training. 
But I resohe member of the conunittee, feel that they should 
% colnmpelled to come back and oceupy the buildings at the 
Washingt Barracks which were erected for that purpose, | 
Ss the pes t quarters of the engineer school. 

Dut | me tell the gentleman another thing, and this is 

r iy thy ¢ under the chip at Camp Humphreys. We wer 
ificent + f plans down there, that must have } 

st hundreds of dollars to prepare, of one of the most Magnifi 
eent set of buildings ever constructed in this country er in the 
W | to house the proposed new engineer school, In response 
on question we were told that the buildings and housing for 
he nie . al would cost $32,000,000. We were told that the 
Crone siaif had approved of the plan and that the Secretary 

\\ ul approved if 

Now, gentiemen, the danger in making further uppropriations 

Canip [iump!.reys lies in not safeguarding the apprepriation | 
0 that th money can be used by the War Department for 

rninne construction this wild, wasteful, extravagant 
plan to cost $52,000,000 for a permanent school. I believe we 
should pass the bill with the amendment which the committee 


will offer, and a provision that none of the funds now or here- 
tofore ap] iated shall be spent fer any part of a permunent 
school at €¢ » Humphreys without specific authority 


POpl 
engineer 


iron Congress 


Mr. SNEL! (hhc Lore Guesllon, Hiow ure we voing to stop 
them if they do it ‘vithout authority, and Congress comes in 
nd appropriates the money for them to do what they did 

thout authority ? 

Vir. ANTHONY We feel that the act has been done, the school 

heen moved, it is in cperation, and it will be wise te main- 
1@ school at least through the coming winter. The 

entleman must understand that in time of peace the families of | 


th them and should be made comfortable. 


hese officers are Wi 


Mr. SNELL, Could not thev be moved back to the Washing 
ton Barracks now? 

Mr. ANTHONY 1 doubt if it could be done without time 
o properly provide for quarters for oflicers at the War Col- 
tego There are 28 bungalows which are from 10 per cent to 
90 per cent completed, and would be the practical thing to 

lish them. 

\] SNELL. Would it not be pessible to use the buildings 


ind put the school back where it was for years? 
ANTHONY. It ought to be done, but I do not 


think 
would be 


if 


wise to do it now, because the school is now at Camp 
thumphreys and in operation. The school should be moved 
back to Washington Barracks next spring, but the Military 
Committ feels that the Camp Humphreys land should be re 


ld training ground for engineer work. 

Would that interfere with keeping it for an) 
My idea is that we ought to move it back and 
there : 


tained as a fit 
Mr. SNELL. 


other purposes, 


net spend any more nroney 
Mr. ANTHONY. If immediaicly moved back it would in 
volve securing quarters for officers of the War College. That 


could be taken care of if we moved them back next spring. 
Mr. SNELL. 
Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; but they have 
ber now at the War College. 
Mr. SNELL. What is the policy as to the number of officers 
there; how many? 
Mr. ANTHONY, 


© vastly inereased num- 


The War Department has inereased the 
number of officers at the War College. 

Mr. SNELL. I am against making appropriations for 
partments where they go out and spend money witheut the 


ahority 


de- 


ol Congress, 





SEPTE MBER 


1D, 








Mr. ANTHONY. ‘That is just what the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs is trying to stop. The limitation in the last ap- 
propriation bill stopped the construction and equipment a; 


these places which was going on without authority of Congress, 
Now they have come for this authority at Canp Humphrey 
and we deem it wise that they should complete these bung; 
lows that are nearly completed 


S 


Mr. SNELL. What assurance have we that they will no 
start something else? 

Mr. ANTHONY. [ think if a proviso is put on the bi 
against construction of permanent buildings of the new schoo 
plan there it will effectually stop it. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman think that it is necessy 
in view of the fact that Congress passed the bill forbiddi 
t purchase of other additional ground and the constructir 


any of these camps and cantonments*% 


of new quarters in 


Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that if ther 
is any possibility by which the War Department could o& 
hold ef ahy of the money that we have provided in the 


ippropriation bill, I think they would not hesitate to do il 
spend it for that purpose, unless we explicitly prohibit il 

Mr. KAHN. The War Department sent up a “ 
many propositions which it wants completed, showing, 
rate, that they are paying soine deference to the law. 


has 


Mr. ANTHONY. I think that is commendable on th 
OL the department. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky Mr. Speaker, will the gen 


vield ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, I the 
whether or ot there is provision being made for the 
these houses during the coming winter? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 'I was informed by one of the oflivers 
there that $116,000 would cemplete these uneompleted bunga- 
lows and heat them. 


genil 


heatins 


desire to ask 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 
Mr. McKENZIE. I want to say in prefacing my ques 


that I fully agree with the recommendation of the subcommittee 
on eutting the amount in this bill, and shall vote for that amend- 
ment, but I agree with my colleague and object to thy 
proposition of making this « permanent engineers’ scho I 
want to ask the gentleman from Kansas if it is net a fac 

ihe War Department, when asked to find storage for the 

tration of records of the various soldiers, looked around Wisi 
ington and finally decided that the only secure place they 

put these records was in these magnificent buildings that have 
heen used for the engineers’ school, on the ground that they are 
fireproof, when as a matter of facet they had all kinds of spac 
in the Munitions Building which could have been utilized. «nd 
if they did not in that way undertake to force Congress to |uild 


also 


| a permanent school at Camp Humphreys? 


Mr. ANTHONY. JT think the statement made by the geuiitie- 
man is correct, and it illustrates the absolute lack of bus 


| judgment in the War Department in handling these questic's. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 


Mr. CANNON. 
Mr. ANTHONY. 


Was this engineers’ school there last 

I can not answer that. 

Mr. CANNON. Was Camp Humphreys used last winter 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think last winter it was used as an cugi- 
neers’ training camp for units of the National Army, but | do 
not think it was used as a regular engineers’ school, 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely, and the officers were there « 
that time doing their duty? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, And a ere more than will be u ed 


‘TL THATS 


' this winter? 


They had the same officers there once before. | 


Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. TI object. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let me explain to the gentleman furtlier. 
Cun Ll get the attention of the gentleman from LUlinois? 

Mr. CANNON, Yes. 

Mr, ANTHONY. Last winter the Army was on a war !nisi>. 
Officers were quartered in buildings which were not comfort:)le, 
in which it would be impossible for the officer to have his f:wily, 
with him, and in which it would be impossible to have a sciool. 
Unless we give the small measure of relief asked for in ‘his 
bill it will be impossible to conduct an engineers’ schoo) this 
winter. 


Mr, CANNON. I would be 


I do not see the impossibilities. 


au- | perfectly willing te spend $50,000 to put the families in lynilds 


ings in Washington, 
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Mr. ANTHONY. And the gentleman would probably destroy 
ivestment of about $200,000 already made in these quarters, 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. = Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois withdraw 
his objection ? 

‘Mr. CANNON, Oh, I withdraw it; I yield to the importuni- 
ties of the Military Cominittee. 


\ir. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the Clerk will report 


tli next bill. 5 
DISPUTED CLAIMS OF ENTRYMEN IN FLORIDA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 55) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to ad- 


just disputes or claims by entrymen, selectors, grantees, and 
patentees of the United States against the United States and 


beween each other arising from faulty surveys in Townships 36, 
87, and 88 south, ranges 29 and 30 east, Tallahassee meridian, in 
the State of Florida, and for other purposes. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
lis bill be passed over without prejudice. 

fhe SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

GRANTING CITIZENSHIP TO CERTAIN INDIANS. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
as the bill CH. R. 5007) granting citizenship to certain Indians. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

‘Ir. CANNON. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 


Mr. Speaker, what is the bill about? 
Mr. Speaker, I will say that this is a bill 


vhich was introduced by the chairman of the Committee on In- 


dian Affairs, and it simply gives citizenship to those Indians 
are not now citizens of the United States who enlisted and 
saw service in the last war. It is optional with them. 


who 


ment, 


Indian Affairs. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HASTINGS, Yes. 
Mr. ANDERSON. What is the effect of granting citizenship 


to these Indians upon their property rights? 

Mr. HASTINGS. None whatever. It is properly 
guarded, as the gentleman will see from reading the bill. 
Mr. ANDERSON. I have not a copy of the bill here. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 
port the bill. 
upon property rights. 

The SPEAKER. 
bill. 


There was no objection, and the clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That every American Indian, if he so desires, who 
in the Military or Naval Establishments of the United States 
during the war against the Imperial German Government, and who 
h ceived or who shall hereafter receive an honorable discharge, shall, 
on proof of such discharge and after proper identification bt_fore a 
citizenship vith all 
the privileges pertaining thereto, without in any manner impairing 


served 


has r 


court of competent jurisdiction, be granted full 


or otherwse affecting the tribal rights of any such Indian or his 
inferest in tribal or other Indian property. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Line 3, page 1, after the word “ Indian,” strike out the words “if he 


80 desires 


"; line 7, page i, after the word “ discharge,” 


words “ 


lion except as prescribed by said court’; and line 2, 


page 2, 
it the word “tribal” and insert the word “ property,” 


word “ rights” insert the words “ individual or tribal.’’ 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not object. 


The SPEAKER. 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] 
‘" he Clerk will again report the bill. 

Nhe bill was again reported. 

The imendments were agreed to. 


rhe bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 


‘third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


() 
i the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
HOMESTEAD CREDIT TO WIDOWS. 


(‘oy 
MILE: 
ior other purposes. 

, © Clerk read the title of the bill. 
rhe SPEAKER. 


side) 






Si ‘tion of the bill? 
This rit] 





[After a pause. ] 
is on the Union Calendar. 
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The bill 
is favorably reported by everybody, including the Indian Depart- 
the Interior Department, and the House Committee on 


TS 


safe- 


Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the Clerk re- 
There is a clause that it has no effect whatever 


Without objection, the Clerk will report the 


insert the 
if not now a citizen and if he so desires’; line 9, page 1, after 
word “ jurisdiction,” insert the words “ and without other examina- 
strike 
and after the 


Is there objection to the immediate con- 
The Chair hears none. 


otion of Mr. Hastings, a motion to reconsider the vote 


next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
t was the bill (H. R. 5000) to allow credit for husbands’ 
service in case of homestead entries by widows, and 


Is there objection to the immediate con- 
The Chair hears none. 


ae 





463 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, That in the case of the death of any person who would 
be entitled to a homestead under the provisions of the act of Congress 
approved February 25, 1919 (Public, No. 273), entitled “An act to 
extend the provisions of the homestead laws touching credit for period 
of enlistment to the soldiers, nurses, and officers of the Army and the 
seamen, marines, nurses, and officers of the Navy and the Marine Corps 
of the United States, who have served or will have served with th« 
Mexican border operations or during the war between the United States 
and Germany and their allies,” his widow, if unmarried and otherwis 
qualified, may make entry of public lands under the provisions of the 
homestead laws of the United States and. shall be entitled to all the 
benefits enumerated in said act, subject to the provisions and require 
ments as to settlement, residence, and improvement therein contained: 
Provided, That in the event of the death of such homestead entrywoman 
prior to perfection of title, leaving only a minor child or children, 
patent shall issue to the said minor child or children upon proof of 
death, and of the minority of the child or children, without further 
showing ar compliance with law. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 

Page 2, line 9, after the word “ or,” insert the word “ minor” 
2, line 10, after the word “ said,” strike out the word “ minor”; and page 
2, line 11, strike out ‘‘ and of the minority of the child or children.” 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. FrencH, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


[After a pause.}] The 


; page 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS, PETERSBURG, ALASKA. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 7709) to authorize the incorporated 
town of Petersburg, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $75,000 for the purpose of constructing and installing a 
municipal electric light and power plant and for the consiruction 
of a public school building. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not see the Delegate from Alaska here, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed without prejudice. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none 


BOARD OF ILARBOR COMMISSIONERS, HAWAII. 


the immediate con- 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 76382) to amend section 2 of an act 
entitled “An act to ratify, approve, and confirm sections 1, 2, 
and 3 of an act duly enacted by the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii, relating to the Board of Harbor Commissioners of the 
Territory.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, if the Delegate from Hawaii is here I would like to know 
something about this matter. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill to give to 
the Territory of Hawaii through its Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners the authority and right to charge a tonnage tax or toll on 
goods passing over wharves, landings, and so forth. 

It simply amends the present law by changing the word “ ex- 
cept” to read “ including.” 

While the Government has expended large sums of meney for 
the improvement and enlarging of our wharves, yet the Govern- 
ment has never had the right to levy any tax, and it is nothing 
but right and fair that we be allowed this privilege in crder to 
raise some revenue which is neeeded for maintenance purposes 
as well as for paying the interest and sinking fund on the bonds 
issued for harbor improvement. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. I will. 

Mr. KNUTSON. As I understand this bill it 
imposition of a tax for purely maintenance purposes? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Yes. The Territory has for 
spent much money for the improvements of our lands, docks, 
wharves, and so forth. Besides the money spent in these im- 
provements, which was appropriated by the legislature from the 
general revenues of the Territory, we have also borrowed on 
Territorial bonds about $2,500,000 and the last session of the 
legislature authorized another bond issue of 
improving and enlarging our wharves and shipping facilities. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. I will. 


the immediate con- 


permits 





the 


years 


$2,250,000, all for 
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publi 


KNOT Phi 


improvements ? 


SON. 


is simply to maintain the wharves and 
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Mr. ANDERSON. 
of this amendment? 


I understand that, but what is the e 
















ir. KALANTIANAOL!I Yes; and pay the interest and sink- Mr. SINNOTT. The purpose of the amendment is to coy; 
ing fund on our | is the credit solely to the disabled soldier taking voeat 
Vir. KNUTSON, That seems fair enough. training. 
fr. WILSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reser- Mr. ANDERSON. It strikes me it was already confined to 
vation of the point of order. him without that amendment. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Frss). Is there objection Mr. SINNOTT. That was the idea of the Secretary in advane- 
to the immediate consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] | ing that amendment. It was suggested to the Senate commi 
The Chair hears nom The Clerk will report the bill. The amendment was put in in the Senate. The gentleman js 
The Clerk read as follows: i referring to a Senate bill and not to the House bill. 
! ; et ri n 2 of an act entitled “An act to ratify, | Mr. ANDERSON. I[ am referring to the amendment inseriea 
pprov d cor ious 1, 2, and 3 of an act duly enacted by the | by the House, which reads as follows: 
wi 1 er ry of Hawaii relating to the board of harbor | ; . ; : : —— 
vouln oners of ft) ‘erritory, as herein amended, and amending the | Upon the ground that he comes within article 3 of the act of O 
faws relating tl pproved March 28, 1916, is hereby amended to | 6, 1917, fortieth volume, Statutes at Large, page 398. 
‘ owes , | . ” . © 
D. Seed ‘ of the Revised Laws of Hawail, 1915, is hereby | Does that restrict the operation of the bill? 
nded t id Mr. SINNOTT. That was not a House amendment. Th: 
Sie GSo Pow 1 du Le of bo: rd. Said board shall have put in in the Senate. The House has made no amend nts 
‘ the pow d shall perform all the duties which may law to the bill 
| ercised by 01 ler the Territory of Hawaii relative to the ome om. ee ore ‘ 
f the shores, shore waters, navigable streams Mr. ANDERSON, It is in the bill that I have as a Hi 
r-front improvements, ports, docks, wharves, | amendment 
‘ h lings belonging to or controlled by the Terri a aT STN T+ 3 ( : , : “ 
tory, the shipp ing the same, and shall have the authority to Mr. SINNOTT it is not in the on that I have. : 
abi rmit culate the use of the wharves, piers, bulkheads, Mr. CANNON. What is the number? Is it 277 or 276 
; : _ s to or a tee ae en for | The SPEAK ER pro tempore, Is there objection to ti 
wit ai l passengers and or toading ane anding me! eS iO) f wy 4119 eae we . rp co ie Ben 
chandi 1 ht to collect wharfage and demurrage thereon or sie eration of the bill? LAfter a pau e,}) The Chair hear 
Et able provisions of law, to fix ana | The bill is on the Union Calendar, 
osu rvices rendered i a oo Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consi tl 
r t n ring to or controlled by the Terri- , 3 e ' tae — ‘ : 7 . 
C ; ¢ dere: e use as in the ¢ n oO he Who 
; cae fi vices of pilots, wharfage or demurrage, it be considc red in the House as in th ommittee of the \ 
varehouses or warehouse space, for office or office } Phe SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
, of freight, goods, wares, and mer mandi e, for) asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the Hous 
se of oul ng s, derricks, - Oo r equi ct , : . 7 , i. 13 . ¢ ; 
7 Penrtte ot Sain coat 2 tes near. — 4 | as in the Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 
other chars including toll or tonnage charges on freight passing | 2 pé use,] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report 
; urve docks, quays, bulkheads, or landings. The | The Clerk read as follows: 
hall have power to appoint and remove clerks, wharfin- ah 
nd ti ra istant pil its and pilot boat crews, and all such other An act (S. 277) to authorize absence by homestead setilers ant 
©eS Aas ! OSs ul to fix their compensation; to n | men, and for other purposes, 
’ is chapter and not inconsistent with | Be it cnacted, etc., That every person who, after discharge 
il powers necessary Lully to carry out military or naval service of the United States during the war 
; 1 |; Germany and its allies, is furnished any course of vocational rehabilt 
me I harbor improvements, inchiding new} tion under the terms of the vocational rehabilitation act 
re} ; salaries and operating expenses, | June 27, 1918, upon the ground that he comes within article 
! I I vision and control of the board, subject j} act of October 6, 1917, fortieth volume, Statutes at Large, p: 
tt cl r 100. All contracts and agr ements | and who before entering upon such course shall] have made ent 
{ cel i inte by the boxrd shall be executed on | or application for public lands of the United States under th 1 
1) < J tead laws, or who has settled or shall hereafter ttle upo! 
e si re ty ‘to the gor at lands, shall be entitled toa leave of ubsence from his land for 
~ , veen calendar year, together | pose of undergoing training by the Federal Board of Voeation: 
S t hart I vements throughout th | tion, and such absence while actually engaged in such training shal 
- ; : inted as constructive residence: Provided, That no pat 
> ferritory of Hawaii may amend | jssue to any homestead settler who has not resided upon, im] 
we he BR 1 Laws of Hawaii, 1915, as amended | cultivated his homestead for a period of at least one year, 
) t pproved March 25, 1916, save ind | 
r to tl l of the Terri- | The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of th 
Set a ; ni The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 
: tae: On motion of Mr. SInnoTT, a motion to reconsider thi 
‘ ‘ at nt was read, a follo. a ae “a7 e ys 9 ay hh} 
Which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
nd renumber tion 3 to1 Section 2 
STOCK-RAISING LIOMESTEADS. 
LO. gies ‘ ‘ e . ‘ mn 
- a , ; ie, a id lhe next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Cons 3 
{ ‘ Oracrer to } eng a acd a xs om > ~ > . 
time. Auieiaiied the bill (S. 276) to amend sections 4 and 5 ef an act entitled 
- ; "oh aah : : “An act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and fo! 
otion of Mr. I N AOL] motion to reconsider the ’ 9) 1916 
sed was Iatd on the table purposes,’ appreved December 2), 1916. 
pL WilS Iie mn tine pte = ‘ 7 - 7 ‘ : , 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the | 
Ds ERS AND ENTRYMEN. consideration of the bill? 
‘ in orde the Calendar for Unanimous Mr. IGOEK. Reserving the right to object, I would like to ! 
‘ as the bill (S. 277) to authorize absence of homestead | @ Statement of what this bill is intended to do. 
nel irvi and for other purposes Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman who reported the bill 
Clerk read itle of the bill. | present, but I may say in explanation that under the sen 
SPEAKER pro tempore. Ts there ebiection to the present | enlarged-homestead act a person may take additional land con- 
( bill’ | tiguous to his present entry. If he does so, he is not compe ed 
DERN Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, | to live upon the contigueus or adjoining land, but he S80 
its ‘ © have some explanation, T have no objection | given the privilege of taking similar Jands within a 


. Mi Speaker, this bill merely crants to 
f lt re taking vocational training credit for | 
tha th « ( aged in that training, credit unon | 
hat in any event they must reside | 
, eriod of at least on year. At present 
j hares are given this eredit, but | 
t hey nd are engaged in vocational train- | 
i ( re oked up is discharged soldiers and can not | 
ne ¢ ! the ordinary soldier hefore his dis 


\NDERSON Mav la the gentleman what is the effeet 
of the amendments sugges d by the department and agreed to | 
Han thn nl it 

Mr. SINNOTY That is to confine it to wounded soldiers, to | 
élisabled ( Phat i explained in the letter of the Seere- 
Li N's In the Seeret: leiter he states: 

preser intended to benefit only such persons heretofore | 

in the milita wl hay en disabled. 


| 20 miles from where he has his original land. 


radius of his present entry. In ease he dees that, he has to ta 





up his residence upon the nencentiguous entry, and 
thought by the department, and it was also thought by the com- 
mittee, that a man who takes up the noncontiguous land u 
have the same privilege as the man with contiguous Ja) 


should not be penalized, should. not be compelled to a 
his residence upon his present: entry and take up his rr 


It was 


both the same privilege. 

Mr. BEGG, Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman 
gon yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I vield. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to have the gentleman advi 
to what the limit as to acreage is that one man’ may ho! 
under this particular bill. ‘ 

Mr. SINNOTT. The limit of land is 640 acres. If 9 mal 
has 820 acres, he may take an additional 320, but it is 4 
arid character of land. It is land that is not eapable o! 


{ ) 


Li 








a domestic agriculttiral crop. It is really grazing land, land 


does not contain any timber, and land that can not be 
vated. 
Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SINNOTT. I yield. 
ir. MONDELL. It is a fact, is it not, that what is pro- 


posed in this bill was really the intent of those who had to 
vith the drafting of the original bill, which it is now pro- 
nosed to amend? 
Mr. SINNOTT. That was really the intent, and one can make 
a very good, plausible argument that the present law provides 
for what we are trying to do under this proposed bill; but the 
department has interpreted otherwise. 
lr. MONDELL. And you are simply making clear the 
rinal interpretation of the bill as it was originally passed 
nd us those who are familiar with it understood it at the time 
i is passed? 
SINNOTT. 
HICKS. 


Carrying out the intention 

Will the gentleman yield? 

Vir. SINNOTT. TI will. 

\ HICKS. I realize, of course, that if this act i 
listance would have to be stated in the bill. 


or the act, 


s pu sseqd 


Mr, SINNOTT. It is already in the act. They can only 
by virtue of another provision, within a radius of 20 
mn They can not go beyond 20 miles from the original 


‘ and take the additional land. 
‘ir. HICKS. Just why was that 20 miles adopted as a limit? 


\Ve know some limit had to be adopted, but why 20? 
Mr. SINNOTT. It was more or less arbitrary. Some limit 
had to be adopted, of course. 
fhe SPEAKER pro tempore. Ts there objection? [After a 
pAUse The Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union 
Calendar. 
SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill be con- 


S “l in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 


fhe SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 


pause.| The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill 
e Clerk read as follows: 
A (S. 276) to amend sections 4 and 5 of an act entitled “An 
provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” 
ip ved December 29, 1916. 
B enacted, cte., That sections 4 and 5 of the act entitled “An 
provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,’ 
! December 29, 1916, be amended to read as follows: 
+. That any homestead entryman of lands of the character 


described who has not submitted final proof upon his existing 
hall have the right to enter, subject to the provisions of this 
h amount of lands designated for entry under the provisions of 

within a radius of 20 miles from said existing entry, as shal! 
with the amount embraced in his original entry, exceed 
res, ana residence upon the original entry shall be credited on 


her 


640 

bot ntries, but improvements must be made on the additional entry 
ef to $1.25 for each acre thereof: Provided, That the entryman 
required to enter all contiguous areas of the character herein 


described open to entry prior to the entry of any noncontiguous land 


snc. 6. That persons who have submitted final proof upon or re- 
patent for lands of the character herein described under the 

h ead laws and who own and reside upon the land so acquired 
m subject to the provisions of this act, make additional entry for 
tain patent to lands designated for entry under the provisions 

( act within a radius of 20 miles from the lands theretofore 
el under the homestead laws, which, together with the are: 

fore acquired under the homestead laws, shall not exceed 640 


on proot of the expenditure required by this act on account of 
nt improvements upon the additional entry: Provided, That 
shall be required to enter all contiguous areas of the 
er herein described open to entry prior to the entry of any 
land.” 
\ RAKBER, Mr, Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
A question was asked as to the intention of those who 
d the bill as to the designation of 20 miles. And in 
hat connection I ask that « 
Interior, dated June 27, 
of my remarks, 
SPEAKER pro tempore. 


man 


lous 


The gentleman from California 


as inanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
Ny) erting a letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

following is the letter referred to: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, June 27, 1919 

. \k SENATOR: IT am in receipt of your request for report upon 
' bill to amend sections 4 and 5 of an act entitled “An act 
; ‘vide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” ap 
t | December 29, 1916. 

' the existing law, as construed by this department, homestead 
‘ n of lands of the character described in said act may, after 

(ion of their lands, enter an additional amount of lands of 
- character and designation within 20 miles of the original 
" (he total acreage of the two entries not to exceed 640 acres. 
ee otrymen who are able to make additional entries upon lands 
a Us to their original entries are not required by existing law and 
tic mental rulings to remove from the original entry to the addi- 
_ but may obtain patent upon proof of the expenditure of the 
+ required by law in permanent improvements upon the addi- 
= entry, and if they have submitted satisfactory final proof or 
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i. letter of the Acting Secretary of | 
i919, be inserted in the Recorp as | 
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obtained patent upon the original entry, patent issues upon the addl- 
tional, upon submission of proof of the making of the permanent 
improvements required by statute. As to lands sought in additional 
entries noncontiguous to the original and within a radius of 20 miles, 
the existing law requires the entryman to comply with the requ 
ments of the homestead laws as to residence and impr ment for thre¢ 
years from the date of additional entry. 

S. 276 proposes to place both classes of add ial entries upon th 
same basis, and where satisfactory final proof has been 1 kk patent 
issues upon the original, to allow patent to iss upo! iditional 
upon proof of the expenditure required by the ! n ye nent it 
provements upon the additional. 

{t would seem both fair and logical to extend to entrymen wl 
not able to secure contiguous lands, but who make additional er 
within the 20-mile limit, the same rights and privileges extended ) 
those who are fortunate enough to secure adjoining lands by the 
ing of additional entries 

To avoid confusion and to carry out the intent of the author of the 
bill, as 11 as the purpose of the original act, I suggest that the 
second proviso to section 3 of the act of December 29, 1916, be added 
to both sections 4 and 5 as proposed to be amended by this bill, viz 
“ Provided, That the entryman shall be required to enter all contiguou 
areas of the character herein ce ved open to entry prior to the entr 
of any noncontiguous land.’ 

So amended, I recommend th actment of S. 276 

Cordially, yours, 
4 4 r. Voas 
icting eretaryu 
Ilon. ReEp SMoor, 
Chairman Committec on Public Lands, 
United States Scnate 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passug 
of the bill 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed 

On motion of Mr. SINNoTT, a motion to reconsider the vote b 
which the bill was passed was laid on the tabl 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUILDING, PETERSBURG, ALASKA 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous ¢con- 

sent to return to H. R. 7709, No. 50 on the calendar, a bill to 


authorize the town of Petersburg, Alaska, to issue for 


bol as 


certain purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent to return to H. R. 7709. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 7709) to authorize the incorporated town of Petersburg, 


Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum, not exceeding $75,000, for the pu 
pose of constructing and installing a municipal electric light | power 
chool 


ana 
plant, and for the construction of a publi building 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there obje tion ? 

Mr. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, I would lik> 
to have the gentleman from Alaska inform us as to the necessity 
for this legislation. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I inquired for the gentleman from 


Alaska at his office this morning—iu fact, I knew it before I 
inquired after him—and was told that by reason of important 
business the Delegate from Alaska had to go home. ‘That is 


where he is now. He has left this bill in charge of the 
from California |[Mr. Curry]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have an explanation of it. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Speaker, this bill provide 
the issuing of $75,000 worth of bonds by the city of Petersburg, 
Alaska, $50,000 of which to extend the municipal tric 
light and power plant and to apply hydroelectric power to the 
production of the light and power instead of fuel, which they 
now have to use. It is a saving to the city. Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars is to provide a schoolhouse for more than 100 chil- 
dren who at the present time are without adequate 
accommodations. 

Under the organic act the city of Petersburg is prohibited from 
levying a tax of over 2 per cent. The only way that this money 
can, be obtained is through the enactment of this bill authorizing 
the town to issue $75,000 worth of bonds. It has been presented 
to the people, and all but four voted in favor of if, and the bonds 
will be taken up locally. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 

There was no objection. 


ventlemanu 


Mr. Speaker, 


is eles 


schoo! 


Is there objection‘ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will rep the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the incorporated town of Pet burg, Alaska, 
is hereby authorized and empowered to issur mds in any sum, not ex- 


ceeding $75,000, for the purpose of constructing and installing a munici- 
pal electric light and power plant. and for the construction ef qa pubiic- 


school building. ‘ ‘ 

Src. 2. That before said bonds shall be issued a special election shall 
be ordered by the common ceuncil of the town of Petersburg, at which 
election the question of whether such bonds shall be issued shall be sub- 


mitted to the qualified electors of said town of Petersburg whose names 
appear on the last assessment roll of said town for municipal taxation. 
Thirty days’ notice of such election shall be given by publication thereof 
in a newspaper printed and published and of general circulation in said 
town before the day fixed for such election. 
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Se That the registration for such election, the manner of con- 
ducting t same, and the canvass of the returns of said election shall 
be, as as practicable, in accordance with the requirements of law 
in general or special elections in said municipality, and said bonds shall 

issued only upon the condition that a majority of the votes cast at 
uch clection in said town shall be in favor of issuing said bonds, | 

Sec. 4. That the bonds above specified, when authorized to be issued 
as hereinbefore provided, sball bear interest at a rate to be fixed by 
the common council of Petersburg, not to exceed 8 per cent per annum, 
payable semiannually, and shall not be sold for less than their par 
value with acerued interest, and shall be in denominations not exceed- 
ng $1,000 each, the principal to be due in 20 years from date thereof: 
Provided, however, That the common council of said town of Petersburg 
may reserve the right to pay off such bonds in their numerical order at 


the rate of $5,000 thereof per annum from and after the expiration of 


five years from their date. Principal and interest shall be payable in 
lawful money of the United States of America at the office of the town 
treasurer, or at such bank in the city of New York, in the State of New 
York, or such place as may be designated by the common council of 
the town of Petersburg, the place of payment to be mentioned in the 


bonds: And provided further, That each and every such bond shall have 
the written signature of the mayor and clerk of said town of Petersburg, 


and also bear the seal of said town, 

Sec. 5. That no part of the funds arising from the sale of said bonds 
shall be used for any purpose other than specified in this act Said 
onds shall sold only in such amounts as the common council shall 
direct, and the proceeds thereof shall be disbursed for the purposes 
hereinbefore mentioned and under the order and direction of said com 
mog council from time to time as the same may be required for said 


purposes: Provided, That not to exceed $50,000 of the proceeds of the 


sale of said bonds shall be expended for the construction and installa 
tion of the electric light and power plant and not to exceed $20,000 
thereof shall be expended for the construction of the public-s hoocl 
ullding 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Page 2, in line 20, strike out the figure “S"’ and in lieu thereof insert 


the figure “ 7. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Curry of California, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


The question is on agreeing to 


BLIC LANDS 
The Clerk 


HOMESTEAD FOR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
one. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 

the bill (S. 1729) permitting minors of the age of 18 years or 
over to make homestead entry or other entry of the public lands 
the United States. 
rhe title of the bill was 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, as 
I understand the condition of public lands at the present time, 
are very few acres remaining available for settlement. 
Chose which are available now are not of good enough quality 
to allow our soldiers to make entry upon them, and for that 
reason I do not think they should be opened up to young men 
under 21 years of age. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I hope the gentleman will not object 
to the consideration of this bill. It is intended to take care of 
the young men who are already living in the public-land States. 
[f the boys 18 years old are old enough to fight for their coun- 
try abroad, they are certainly old enough to take up land, 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows that if a man serves 
n the Army at the age of 18 he can take a homestead entry. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That is true; but it does not apply to 
hose who served in the Navy or Marine Corps. 

Mr. SNELL. This is open to the boys all over the country, 
net to the boys of the immediate territory only. 

\ TAYLOR of Colorade, Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman 


ENTRY OF Pt MINORS. 


will report the next 


ol 
ad. 


there 


1) 


Mr 
yield? 
Mr. SNELL. 
Mr. TAYLOR 


Ye ~ 

of Colorado, If the gentleman from New York 
had had time to look at the report, he would have observed that 
on the 3lst day ‘of Aug year Congress passed a law 
authorizing the boys who have served in the Army, of the age 
of 18 years or over, to take up homestead claims. But it does 
not apply to those serving in the Navy or in the Marine Corps, 
ind the committee felt that they ought to be put on an equality 
ertainly with the boys who served in the Army proper. 

Mr. SNELL. Are you going to put them on an equality with 
the Army boys-—-pension them, and all that? It does seem to 
me that if we have already included the Army and Navy and 
Marine Corps we are including practically all young men from 
18 to 21. From the statement made in the Public Lands Com- 
mittee when we were discussing the soldiers’ public-lands bill, it 
was brought out plainly that there were very few acres of public 
lands of real value left available. If that is so, we should not 


] 
USL 1ast 


open what is left to heys 18 years of age. 
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Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. 
a moment to have the floor? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I have lived out there practics 
all my lifé, and I know that there are many millions of acres 
of public land left in the Western States. But substantially 2} 
of it is of a poor quality. It is rough, broken, barren, and arii, 
and hard to clear. There is no very good land left any more 

Mr. SNELL. And you should not start boys 18 years old « 
such land. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 


Will the gentleman permit me { 


We in the West feel that we know 
what is for the welfare of the people out there and what js 
best for the building up of that country. Let me say thai 
Canada has had a law like this for years and years, allowing 
18-year-old boys to locate homesteads. We are trying to preven; 
some of our boys from going over there and locating those home 
steads by enacting this bill. This was Senator STERLING's })j|; 
originally. The Senators and Representatives from those Nort} 
ern States have been trying for years and years to pass it. I: 
has been passed time and time again by the Senate. Our Publi, 
Lands Committee has reported it out several times, and every 
time it has been reached somebody who comes from a State that 
has no publie lands in it objects to it and prevents the passage 
of the bill. 

Now, We feel this way about it: If you want to give the boys 
who are raised on the farm an opportunity of getting something 
to connect themselves with a farm, inducing them to stay there, 
we should provide that when boys are 18 or 19 years old they 
may go and locate a home. If you provide that they ean nof 
get au homestead until after they are 21 years of age, they are 
very largely going to go to the towns and cities, and you will 
thereby lose the best prospective American farmers that you 
could get by not giving them an opportunity to get a farm and 


} putting ina few years’ time trying to get a home. 


Mr. SNELL. If, as the gentleman from Colorado says, at- 
tempts have been made for several years to get this bill passed 
and it has always failed, I do not think it should be passed now. 
I object. 

The SPEAKER. 
calendar, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be allowed to retain its place on the ¢a 
endar, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objecis 
the bill is stricken from the calendar. 

TRAVEL ALLOWANCE. 
Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 


Objection is made, and the bill goes off th: 


Mr. WAHN. 





pass the bill (S. 2624) to provide travel allowances for certain 
retired enlisted men and Regular Army reservists. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California moves 
suspend the rules and pass a bill, which the Clerk will report 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order to lave 
the bill reported in full? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report Uv 
bill in full. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WELLING. Will the House recur to the Unanimous (ol: 
sent Calendar again this afternoon? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that there are four or 


five bills for the passage of which, under suspension of tli 
rules, motions will be made. If they are completed in time the 
House will return again to the consideration of the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar. In the opinion of the Chair these bills wi! 
not take a great while, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. The House having used two hours in tlie col 
sideration of bills on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, ani tlie 
Speaker having stated that there will be four or five motions '0 
suspend the rules, will there be an opportunity after these )!! 
have been disposed of to take up the Calendar on Motions 
Discharge Committees? p 

The SPEAKER. No; we will return to the Unanimous ©0! 
sent Calendar. The Clerk will report the bill called up by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kann]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 126 of the act entitled “An 


~ 


making further and more effectual provisions for the national dels a 
and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as amended by s‘ ; in 
3 of an act entitled “An act permitting any person who has serve’ 
the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in the present wir” 
retain his uniform and personal equipment, and to wear the same poly 

be 


certain conditions,” approved February 28, 1919, shall be held 


















































y enlisted man for whom the law authorizes travel allowances as 
ident to entry upon and relief from active duty with the Arm 
ive servi during the present emergency, or 








been illed into activ 
hall hereafter be called into active service. 
SPEAKER. is a second demanded? 
ANDERSON. I demand a second. 
KAHN. I ask unanimous consent that a | be con- 
das ordered. 
SPEAKER Is there objectior 


re Was no objection 


SPEAKER. The gentleman fr California has 20 min- | 


ind the gentleman from Mim fr. ANDERSON] has 20 


KAHN IT yield to th rentleman from Vermont [Mr 














gE]. [Applause.] 
GREENE of I Mr. Sp er, the purpose of this 
n is simply to provide the authority for equalizing the 
ees that may be paid to all soldiers who served in the 
f the United States during the emergency so far as they 
o the stbject matter of f } i think I may say, as 
ng your min that at no time since the development 
gence) p to 1 present has there been any in 
on the part of Congress to treat the soldiers of the 
States otherwise than upon a plane of general equality as 
r pay and allowances, ac ! to their several ides 
POHNSON of Wasl \\ +} y lemat ‘ if 
REI f \ mo ‘ 
H> ~ N of VW ishij 1» i? t ‘1 1 cu t! SITU 
wl 1 men were in d to come from Alaska and 
to become officers in the Pngil Corps, and to coms 
nce, to Camp Humphreys, making their applications on 
tated that mileage ld be allowed to them, 
o found afterwards that n vas allowed them? 
GRE! NE of Vermont. I Ch ort Ss imdemen on the 
stance that the gentleman ref 
OHNSON of Washington I have introduced a bill to 
eir Cases 1 IT was wondering ther this covers them 
REENE of Vermont. I do: now as to any special 
I iv be covered, except ‘ ni el t out i! th 
from the Secretary of Wat tf the ger mat 
to rea ] Will find o hether this covers his 
from the Secretam f Wa the chairman of the 
e on Military Affairs, under dat J » 26, 1919, afte 
he text of the proposed bill, cont s as follow 
regoing is for the purpose of affording relief for those enlisted 
previously | 1 retire ‘ f ughed to the resery 
» called to active service during th 
er of the Treasury having held that 
28, 1919, does mot permit the payment of 


pon being placed upon inacti dut f 
r has ruled that these men ' 
receive travel pay at 3 

ct approved July 9 1918 











rises by reason of the ec} of word n th \ 
] enacted to cover the cases of certain enlisted men | a 
ind reservists called to acti) duty), which provides fot 
tl in allowance “ now ed by law fer discharged 

rd “now” limiting var ) in effe 

the passage of the law 1919 

the beginning, it hi been the ge! ] tentior 
it all tim o see that all enlisted men ( » treated 

y so far as pay and allowances in their respecti 
concerned. It turns out that perhay the acci- 


] 
of a word in a statute has been construed to pro- 
ilar soldiers from getting what other soldiers get. 
ply to cure that, so that they will all receive alike. 
OHNSON of Washington. I see that this bill does not 
of the officers I spoke of who can from dista 
t who were not allowed trav: 


GREENE of Vermont. No. 
} 








IINSON of Washington. I will ¢ nan in 
i as a member of the Comm e iry Affairs 
se officers in mind. For a lor Lime the men Comin 
t points were ordered to 1 rt for duty at their fir 

engineer camp in Vil ‘ Sol of them came 
of miles, but they received no travel pay. Late 
War Department saw the inequality of the thing, tl 





man to report for first duty at his nearest military 
ch in Alaska would be a post there, or in Utah would 
ll 








claiming mile for proceeding to their first station 
ere ealled 

f Vermont. I will | ry glad to look into it. 

me conn 1 | will state that I have 

Hens h were sent to these 
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oflicers by the War Departn 
promise that their mileage should be paid the rate of 5 
a mile, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes 

Mr. REAVIS rhe came clear across the nt to ci D 


; : 
Humphre« VS, a then the War Depa 
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As T stated before, under the law that was in existence before 
we got into the war the enlistment period was for seven years— 
three years with the colors and four years in the reserves. The 
men who were in the Regular Army when this war broke out 
ought to be furloughed into the reserves when their period of 
enlistment is over. The comptroller has held, in construing the 
existing law, that these particular men—and I think there is 
something like 30,000 of them—are not entitled to the $60 bonus 
that was provided for in the revenue bill which passed in the 
last Congress at the last session, 

This refers only to the men in the Regular Army. Many of 
them have been in the Regular Army for many years, some 
probably 20 years. They have remained in the hope of getting 
the benefit of the law which allows them to retire at the end of 
oO years’ service. 

Many of these men are willing to reenlist at the present time 
and disregard the provision of their previous enlistment of four 
years with the aeeaaoen: But the comptroller has held that they 
are not entitled to the $60 bonus until they get a final dis- 
ehar This legislation is intended to give these men of the 
Regular Army an opportunity to get the same bonus that is to 
be»paid to all the other forces of the United States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the bill go further and give the 
men travel pay from the place where they would be discharged | 
to their homes had they been discharged? 

Mr. KAHN. ‘That feature is the same as in the bill we previ- | 
ously passed. The comptroller has held that they would only be 


entitled to 34 cents a mile, and the desire is to give them 5 cents 
2 mile. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes, 

Mr. BEE. Let me see if I understand the case. It means 
that any man now in the Regular Army at his discharge after 
the passage of this act will be entitled to travel pay allowance 


and $60 bonus, even if he immediately reenlists. 
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years in March, is entitled under the law to absolute 
furlough to the reserves? 

Mr. KAHN. He would be at the end of his second enlistment, 

Mr. PARRISH. If he enlisted four years under the seven 
years’ term, with the right to be called back for three years 
reserve? 

Mr. KAHN. He must have enlisted after that, because the 
law only provides for a three years’ enlistment with the colors, 
But this is possible: If he was in the reserves at the time of 
the breaking out of the war, he would be called back to 
colors, but of course if he serves for a year, or a year anid 


half, ths it time would be included in his enlistment eager 


an 


Thy 


Mr. PARRISH. Would he be entitled now as a matter of |,\ 
to be furloughed to the reserves and dropped out of activ: 
service. 

Mr. KAHN. I rather think he would. 

Mr. PARRISH. The reason I ask is that T have a case of 
that kind. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. ‘Take the case of an enlisted soldier in i) 


Regular Army, who is not drafted. He did not have to lou 
his business or his home except voluntarily to make the Regu 
lar Army his profession. He goes out to-day and reenlists to 
morrow and gets his $60. When his term of reenlistmen 
comes and he reenlists a second time, would he get another S60 
Mr. KAHN. Oh, no. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Would he 
provisions of the revenue act? 
Mr. KAHN. I do not think that applies to any soldier excep 
those soldiers who were in the war up to the time the rey 
| bill passed. 


not get the other $60 unce: 


Mr. KITCHIN. I am very fearful that under the ling 
here and the provisions of the revenue act he will get 
Froseise, because the revenue act says that he ean have |} 





bonus of $60 when he is permanently discharged—that is, wl 
expires, Say that a man’s term wou 
expire three years from now. Under this bill he will be « 
charged to-day and reenlist to-morrow for another term, 

he would get this $60, and then when his term of enlistment 
expires, under a new enlistment would he not also get $60? 

Mr. KAHN. T yield to the gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I think ther 
nothing provided in the terms of this act that differs esse 
tially from the policy already carried in existing law. Th 
existing law contemplates the possibility of an interim |i 
tween the periods of service of a man who continues throug! 
his life in the military profession as an enlisted man of th 
Regular Army. For instance, it allows him to have tlire 
months between the period when his first enlistment expires 
and he is discharged therefrom and his subsequent and s¢ 
enlistment, so that he may reenter at the end of three mor 
if he waits that long upon his second enlistment, and it will : 
count as if it were a continuous service, And so on with 
succeeding reenlistment. He gets an actual physical discharge 
from the Army at the end of each one of these enlistments. He 
given a little leeway—-I think it is three 





hs 


months, as I \" 
member now—in which he may make up his mind whethiet 


is 





| will reenter. If he does reenter within that limitation, then! 
is construed as continuous service. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Is that existing law? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes; Tad men have gone throug! 
for years and years that way. 

Mr, KITCHIN. Then he would not get his two bonuses 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, Oh, no. Each enlistment | 
expire and be terminated by formal discharge. Then thi 

| period in which a man is free, and that period may run f 
months. If during that period he enlists, it is construc 
he has had continuous service, so far as longevity is conc 

Mr. KITCHIN. So that he would not get two bom 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Oh, no. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. BER. Take the case of a man who was in the I ar 
Army prior to April 6, 1917, who has served on the borde! the 
Mexican campaigns and everything else. The war comes ‘ He 
enters the war, reenters, and has service in France. Tl S I 
pose of this bill is to put him on the same status as the man | - 
went in after April 6, 1917, with reference to travel allo aa 
and the bonus? 

Mr. KAHN. That is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. BEE. That is the only purpose of the bill. ; 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. I now yield to my colleague on the cour 
mittee. 


Mr. KAHN. Exactly. 

Mr. BEE. Whereas if he reenlisted without this law he would 
vet none of these benefits. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman has stated it exacily. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Do all the men in the Regular Army have 
to be discharged and reenlist to get this? 

Mr. IKWAHN No: it is optional with them whether they re- 
enlist or not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. These men in the Regular Army, to get the 
S6O bonus, will have to be discharged in order to get it. 

Mr. KAHN As I understand it, many of them desire to re 
enlist, and if they reenlist they will get this as will the others. 

Wr. KITCHIN. If Lt am in the Regular Army to-day, and 
want to get this $60 bonus, I ask for my discharge and they 
discharge me to-day, and then I reenlist to-morrow. 

Mr. KAHN, Yes 

Vir. KITCHIN And the only object of this bill is to permit 
these enlisted men in the Regular Army to get the $60? 

Mr. KAHN. That is the idea. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Because under the present law they can only 
vet the S360 if their enlistment expires? 

Mir. KAHN Yes, 

Mr. KETCTHIIN. So I imagine from the department's letter 
here that every man in the Regular Army will be discharged ; 
at once and will at once reenlist in order to get the $60. 

Mr. KATH No; it will be an optional thing for the man to 
reenlist, b he would not get his final discharge until the 

riod of his <oing into the reserves would expire, which might 
e three years or four years hence. 

Mr. KITCHIN [ should think that he would exercise the 
option if he could get the $60 by doing so. We had this matter 
up in conference in the revenue bill, and that was one of the 
reasons we did not include what this bill now provides, because 
the man would be discharged to-day and go right back in 

merrow in order to get the $60. How much appropriation 

| tl take? 

Mr. KAHN Thece are about 30,000 of these men. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes 

Mir. FLICKS. Must a man physically obtain his discharge 
hefore he can get his $60? 

Mr. KAHN. Absolutely 

Mr. PARRISH Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes, 

Mr. PARRISH. Will the gentleman tell me whether or not 
the man who has keen in the Regular Army, say for four 
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Mr. CALDWELL. LT noticed in answer to the question of the 
gentleman from Texas a few moments ago the gentleman said 
that a man who had continued long in the service as a re- 
servist actually would be entitled to discharge. He would only 
be entitled to return to the reserve provided the Secretary of 
War said that the emergency was over and he could go back. 

Mr. KAHN. That was the intention of my answer. I meant 
that he would have to finish the balance of the period in the 
reserve. 


Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. Does the gentleman object to the bill being 
simended so as to include those in the regular seryice of the 
Navy? 

Mr. KAHN. We can not consent to it, because we are under 


suspension of the ruies and we can not have an amendment 
where we suspend the rules. I suggest to the gentleman that he 
vet a bill of that kind applicable to the Navy. 

Mr. OLIVER. Unquestionably if this bill passes those serv- 
ing in the Regular Navy should be placed on exactly the same 
Hass. 

Mr. KAHN. I think that should be done, and I believe if the 
Navy Department were appealed to it would recommend such 
legislation. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I am ready to yield time to anybody who 
desires to discuss the bill. I only demanded a second in order 
that the bill might be explained. 

Mr. OLIVER. Wiil the gentlemar 

Mr. KAHN. I will. 

Mr. OLIVER. Are there any other special benefits that go to 
the second enlistment other than those that the gentleman has 

entioned ? 

Mr. KAHN. Not that I know of. I do not think 

‘any other benefits than those I have mentioned. 

Mr. OLIVER, It does not operate on the second enlistment to 

rease the pay, then? 

Mr. KAHN, Oh, no. 


yield further? 


that there 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

ir, KAHN, Yes. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Are there any obligations 
ssumed by those who enlist now which were not assumed 
before? 

Mr. KAHN. No; there are no new obligations. The only 


antage that they have in enlisting now is that they get the 
reased pay which the Congress voted at the outbreak of the 
r. Before that period they were only getting $15 a month, 
d we raised the pay to $30 a month. Of course, we have not 
congressional legislation reduced the pay and therefore they 
t that additional amount. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN .of Michigan. We have heard a good deal 
ut the reenlistments and the efforts being made by the War 


Department to secure reenlistment, about inducements being 


‘od, and a good deal is said about these men enlisting for the | 


be 
any 
anywhere the Secretar: 
them, or any obligation that do 
‘of their present enlistment? 
KAHN. That is a very large question. The 
soldiers being sent to different places is one 
ion the legal authorities, rests entirely 
ler in Chief of the Army, the President 
has had the matter up a 
ig our history, notably during the Civil 
ection with the fight between Congress and 


liable to 


assume 


being 
Well, now, do they 


sent 


rpose or of their 
rth, 


sent to the end 
liability of that kind 
of War may please to 
not rest upon them by 


~ 


that, in the 
with 
of the United 
nuimber of times 
War peried, in 
the President. 


of 


CS 


Congress 


ldiers where he deems it necessary for the soldiers to be 
Congress in the final analysis has invariably accepted 
lecision of the Commander in Chief. I want to say that I 
tated upon this floor repeatedly that so far as I am con- 
1 am in favor of bringing every American soldier home 


speediest opportunity ; but it seems we can not enforce 
ll upon the Executive. 

McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, Will the gentleman yield a 
further? We hear a great deal about the efforts being 


o secure enlistments and reenlistments particularly where 
‘ire being made by the department to secure reenlist- 
I may be mistaken, but this looks to me like an effort 
ure reenlistments with the idea that there are some obliga- 
that rest upon the men who reenlist that do not rest upon 
how and some rights they are waiving that they now have. 
KAHN. No. 
‘ir. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It looks to me as if there 
such an acknowledged effort that there must be something 
of it in such effort to secure reenlistments. 


ink the Congress has finally yielded in every instance to the | 
position that the Commander in Chief of the Army can send | 


of the | 


question of | 


the Com- | 


2469 


Mr. KAHN. I want to say to the gentleman from Michigar 
that the War Department is having no difficulty whatever 
securing reenlistments, none whateve1 We are paying our men, 
the lowest-paid American soldier, to-day $30. He gets in addi 
tion to that his uniform, he gets his food, he gets transportation, 
he gets his housing—in short, he gets what I assume is equivalent 
at least to $75 or $80 a month; so there is no difficulty 


finding 
men who volunteer to enlist. 
Mr. CANNON, Will the gentleman yield for one mestio! 
right there? 
Mr. KAHN. Yes. 
Mr. CANNON. Suppose he is ordered by the Communes 


Chief to go to Constantinople or Armenia, he 
cent more, would he not? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; he would get 20 per cent additional 
foreign service. I yield now to my colleague on the committee 

Mr. McKENZIB. My question was suggested by the questio 
of the gentleman from Michigan. I do not know that my co 
league caught the full import of the question. There is no « 
ference, as I understand it, between the obligation of the soldi 
enlisting in the Regular Army prior to going into the war, «i 
ing the war, or now? 


would 


rer Vu 


Mr. KAHN. None wkatever. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield right 1 

Mr. KAHN. I will. 

Mr. ANDERSON. This bill now contemplates reet 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Are they reenlisted for the same pet 


as the first enlistment? 
Mr. KAHN. No; three years with the colors and four in 

reserves—seven years—although I think the proposition i 

old law of four years with the reserves has 


been re p aled. 


Mr. McKENZIE. We repealed the law and made the px ‘ 
of enlistment three years. 

Mr. ANDERSON. So that a man can reenlist under th 
bii.—he is permitted to do it—although he has still two « 


three years to serve on his former enlistment, and can get tray 
pay and bonus and the whole business? 
Mr. KAHN. 


The gentleman misunderstands. If he had « 
listed prior to April 2, 1917—and that is the only class of s 
diers this law refers to—at the period when he is subj 
discharge he would have to go into the reserves for a period © 


four years. And after that four-year period expires he w 


then get his discharge. But this legislation is asked for to 
able him to get his discharge immediately. 

Mr. ANDERSON. When you say “immediately,” do 
mean now or when his enlistment period in active servic 
pires? 

Mr. KAHN. Kither. He can probably be discharged tow 
he can ask for it when his enlistment period in active servic 
expires. And I am inclined to think almost all the soidie: 
that are the Regular Army who are subject to the four-yve: 


reserve have been discharged, practically. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Loneworttt). 
the gentlemar from California has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, this colloquy was had 
time of the gentleman from Minnesota. 


rhe ti 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. May I ask a questio! 
Mr. KAHN Yes. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If this should beconx 


law and a soldier should clect to be discharged, he would. be 


| entitled automatically to receive $60. Would he also be e 
| titled to receive travel pay, whether he traveled or not? 
Mr. KAHN. Yes; he would be entitled to his travel pay 
the place of his residence. But that is the existing law. Eve! 


soldier is entitled to that pay, whether he travels or not. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. A good deal has been 
here about a soldier asking for a discharge, although his 
runs for time, for the purpose of getting travel pay. I1 
he discharged under those circumstances and reenlists t] 
next day, would he receive travel pay for travel he never did? 

Mr. KAHN. He would; and he would under the existing la 
even if this should not pass. The provision in this bill allov 
him to receive 5 cents per mile, whereas under the comptroller’ 
decision he would only get 34 cents per mile. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the moti 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] 
rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in fav: 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


some 


is 


1 


to suspend tl 


AMBASSADOR TO BELGIUM. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules ans 


pass Senate joint resolution No, 75, which I send to the Clerk’s 


desk. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
lution. 


The Clerk will report the reso 
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have been stolen, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 
or by imprisonment of not more than five years, or both. 

Sec. 4. That whoever shall, with the intent to deprive the owner of 
the possession thereof, receive, conceal, store, barter, sell, or dispose of 
any motor vehicle, moving as, or which is a part of, or which consti- 
tutes jnterstaie or foreign commerce, knowing the same to have been 

tolen, shall be punished by a fine of more than $5,000, or by 

imprisonment of not more than five years, or both. z 

sec. 5. That any person violating this act may be punished in any 
district in or through which such motor vehicle has been transported 
red by such nder. A judgment of conviction or acquittal 
upon the rits under te, Territory, or the Distric 


not 
Ov 


ol en offs 





of any Sta 


the laws 







Columb of any defendant charged with stealing any motor vehi 
shall, as 1inst any such defen it, be a bar to a prosecution he 
under for transporting such motor vehicle in interstate commerc: 


Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order there 
is no quorum present. 

SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count. [Afte: 
nting.] Evidently a quorum present. 

Ir. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
motion was agreed to. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
Hames : 


rhe 


is not 


answer to their 




















Ackerman Ellsworth Langley Reed, N. Y. 
Alexander Elston Lea, Calif. Reed, W. \ 
Andrews, Md I Lehibach Riordan 
Ashbrook Lesher Robsion, Ky, 
Babka Linthicum Rouse 

R ; 1 Luce 1 

B McArthur 

B MeClintie 

B McCulloch 

Bland, l McFadden 

Boohe: MeKiniry 

Bowers McKinley 

B n McLane ll 

srooks, Ill. McPherson Sherwood 
B Pa, Ma egor Siegel 

Bi Maddon Sinclais 

Bru Magee Sisson 

Bur Maher Slemp 

But! Maj Small 

By Mann Smith, N. ¥ 


Snyder 


Mead Steele 





‘ ; 
Cant ] Merritt Stephens, Miss 
Carew Michener Stephens, Ohio 
Cart Millet Str 80n 

Cas Montague Stiness 
Classon Moon Sti r. P 
Collie Moore, Pa, Sullivan 
Coope! Moore, Va. laylon Lrk 
Copley Morin Taylor, Tenn. 
Costello Mott rempl 

Crag Nicholis, S. C, Tilson 

Cr n Nolan ‘ink! 

Crisp utehinson O'Connell 4 

Crowther Johnson, 8S. Dak. O'Connor Vare 

Cullen Johnston, N. Y, Ogden Walsh 

Darrow Kahn Olne Walters 
Davis, Minn. Kelley, Mich. Parker Ward 
Dempsey Kelly, Pa. Pell Wason 
Denison Kennedy, lowa Peters Watson, P 


Dewalt 


Kennedy, R, I. 





Phelan 


Whaley 


the same to’ City, 


Donovan Kettner Porter White, M 
Dooling Kiess Rainey, Henry T. Wilson, Pa. 
Drane Kleczka Rainey, John W. Winslow 
Eagle Kreider Rayburn Zihiman 
Edmonds LaGuardia Reber 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lonawortn). Two hun- 


‘re answered to their nal L 
vill open the doors, 
that further 


dred and forty gentlemen h 
quorum. The Sergeant at Arms 
Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I 
under the call be dispensed with. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary ing! 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will stal 
Mr. ANDERSON. Has a second been ordered on the bil 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unanimous consent is asked 
that a second be considered as ordered. Is there objecti 





ds 


more 


proe eft 


There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 


gentleman from Mi 


[Mr. Dyer] is recognized for 20 minutes, and the ¢: 
from Nebraska [Mr. Rrayrs] for 20 minutes. 
Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the Hous 
for the purpose of providing punishment for those ‘ 
g automobiles and automobile trucks and taking them 
( State to another State 
\t the present time there is a great emergency demandi! 
d of legislation. In the United States at this time ; 
t 1 use approximately 6,500,000 automobiles. Duri 


ar the number of thefts of automobiles has bee! 
roughout the United States, and particularly in 

Pe ‘ . . 7 ‘ | 
cities of the Middle West in tl 


Chicago 2.500 thefts of th 
have occurred St. Louis has had 2,241 
oportion, In 


most cities the 
lost entirely and ne 


iS very lars K 


loss in this respect. 


large tl 





automobiles stol 
CLLICES il Pp pereenta 


r 
has been 


recovered 


Mo., has suffered the greate 
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The Congress of the United States can searcely enact any 
law at this session that more needed than the bill 
recommended, and that has for its purpose the providing of severe 
punishment of those guilty of the stealing of automobiles in 
interstate or foreign commerce. There has been and is now a 
most widespread demand for such a law. State laws upon the 
subject have been inadequate to meet the evil. Thieves steal 
automobiles and take them from one State to another and 
ofttimes have associates in this crime who receive and sell the 
stolen machines. The losses to the people of the United States 
by reason of this stealing umount hundreds of thousands 


to 


Comparative statement showing increase in cost of autom 
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NOTI It will be noticed that the cost of theft insurance on cars selling at $799 

ne. 1918, and June, 1919, while the cost on cars in class D, $799 to $1,799, shows a ¢ 

Thieves have found the automobile field one in which they can 


ap huge harvests, due to the fact, no doubt, that there are so 
iny automobiles now in use in the United States. On July 1, 
1919, the number of automobiles and trucks registered in the 
United States amounted to a total of 6,353.233. July and August 
always heavy selling months. It is therefore quite certain 
the number of automobiles now in use has increased to ap- 
ximately 6,500,000 cars, with an average estimated value of 
$1,200 each, giving a total value for all cars now in use at 
7.800,000,000. I submit the following table showing how these 

rs are distributed according to States, as of July 1 last: 

Cars and trucks in United States, July 1, 1919. 
{All duplicate registrations deducted.] 
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rotal ees ee 6, 353 
total number of cars reported stolen in 18 western and 
vestern cities during 1918 was 22,273. The city of Detroit, 
l., headed the list with 2,637 cars stolen ; Chicago came second 


wot Ci 
i 2,611; and St. Louis third with 2,241. Kansas City, Mo., 


in the list of a total percentage of stolen cars not recovered 
1 per cent. 


St. Louis was second with 40 per cent of stolen 
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14, 200 | 
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of dollars every year. It is gettin It is getting 
it is difficult for the owners of the cheaper ears to obta 
theft insurance, due to the great loss that insurance companies 


During the past theft 


¢ worse, 


“> TOV 


automobile 





year isl 
ance on this class of cars has increased 100 per cent. It is 
automobiles of that price that are generally stole) Automo 
bile thieves who make a specialty of this crime do not ‘steal! 
many of the higher-priced cars, the reason being, of course, that 
they are not so easily sold. I submit the following table in 
| proof of the above statement relative to the inm ed cost, 
and so forth, of automobile theft insurance: 
bile theft insurance between June 1, 1918, and June 1, 1919 
( B, $2,500 Class C, $1,800- Class D, $799 Cla E, $79) 
$3,499 $2,499 $1,799 id i 
1918S 919 1918 1919 118 1919 1918 yo 
“() 7 ef $1.00 $1.00 $1.75 $3.00 $2.7 < 
64 1.00 90 1.50 | 2.75 2.2 { 
50 75 75 1.25 | 2. 40 1.2 
0 7 60 1.00 | 1.90 2 
Gat —_ 
0. b i under has increased approximately 100 per cent 
pondin large increase 
cars being lost absolutely. The following table gives, hn aad 
tion to the cities mentioned, the record of the other 18 citi 
referred to: 
Record of stolen cars in 18 cities. 
s Res 
| cea 
CR nin 5 55 bit £4 akanene dmetnaed aaa adee 2,611 1 
St. Louis ; Unddee ted dd db woah eveieautebdébaddtncas 2,241 l { 
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The power of the Congress to enact this law and to punis] 
the theft of automobiles in one State and the removing them 
into another State can not be questioned, in view of laws o 
similar nature heretofore enacted by Congress and the deci- 


t 
ol 
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| sions of the Supreme Court of the United States touching same. 


399 | 
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| has 


The purpose of the commerce clause in the Constitution wa 


to regulate and promote the freedom of commercial intercourse 
between the States and foreign nations. The power gr: (dl 
under this clause is absolute and practically without qualifica 
tion. Commerce has frequently been defined by the courts as 


* intercourse,” but not all intercourse is commerce. To rend 


intercourse commerce there must be present the element of 
transportation. ‘Transportation is essential to commerce, or 


rather is commerce itself, and the commodities transported may 
be tangible or intangible. Neither are they limited 
known at the time of the adoption of the Constitution. 

In Pensacola Telegraph Co. v. Western Union Telegraph Co. 


to thos 


(96 U. S., 1) the court said: 

The powers granted by the “ commerce clause” are not confined to 
the instrumentalities of commerce or the Postal Service known or i 
use when the Constitution was adopted, but they keep pace with the 


progress of the country and adapt themselves to the new development 
of time and circumstances. They extend from the horse with its rids 


to the stagecoach; from the sailing vessel to the steamboat: from t 
coach to the steamboat and the railroad; and from the railroad to th: 
telegraph, as the new agencies are successively brought into { 


|} meet the demands of increasing population and wealth. 


Under this general principle the simile may well be extended 
from the coach to the automobile. The doctrine thus laid down 
never been questioned. communications 
tween a correspondence school and its pupils 


So passing lb 


are interstate 


commerce. (International Textbook Co, v. Pigg, 217 U. S., 91.) 
Over interstate commerce the Federal Government has, ther 
fore, an authority equal in extent to that possessed by th 
States over domestic commerce or by the United States with 
i reference to foreign commerce. This the Supreme Court has 
repeatedly declared. The control of interstate nd foreign 
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ommerce beil granted to the Federal Government without 
limitation, grant is cording to a general principle gov- 
rning the interpretation of grant of Federal power, con- 
strued to be plenary. 

In Champion Ames (188 U. S., 321) the Supreme Court, in | 


istauining an act of Congress for the suppression of the lottery 
affic through interstate commerce, said: 
rhe cases cited show iit the power to regulate commerce among the 
‘ States is vested in Congress as absolutely as it would be in a 
ingle government having in its constitution the same restrictions in 
tl ‘ reise ol pow‘ as are found in the Constitution of the United | 
S ‘ that such power pler complete in itself, and may be 
exerted by Congress to 1 tmost extent, subject only to such limita 
tions ihe Constitution imposes upon the exercise of the powers 
ranted by if and that ii termining the character of the regula 
mms to b dopted Cor ‘ I large discretion, which is not to be 
ntrolled by the courts simply iuse in their opinion such reguls 
ons may not be the best or most eff e that uld be employed 


Congress has enacted various laws for the regulation of inter- 
te commerce which have uniformly been sustained by the 
courts. Among them are those relating to the use of safety 
appliances, hours of labor of employees, monthly reports of 
accidengs, arbitration of controversies between railroads and 


their employees, the exclusion of impu 
ets, employers’ liability, and so forth. 

the in commerce net, 
railroads are forbidden 


mamtenance of ri 


‘e goods and lottery tick- 
Specific reference may 


ot 
wherein interstate-com- 


be 
vente ™© erstate 
merce 
nd also the antitrust act of July 2 
combination in the form of trust 
in restraint of trade or commerce 
as declared a crime and made pun 
from railroad 
also been 


hie ites, 
SHO) 
or 


among 


wherein 
olherwise, 


the sever 


every contract 


or Conspiracy 


al 


States, w 


Shable as Larceny goods 


lnterstate 


Ol ears 


ransported colnmerce has declared a 


by act of Congress 


crime 


to form combinations or pools for | 


being | 


The purpose of the proposed law is to suppress crime in inter- 
tute commerce \utomobiles admittedly are tangible property, | 
apuble of bein transmitted in interstate commerce The | 

vy of automobiles is made a crime under the laws of all the | 
States in the Unio No good reason exists why Congress, in- | 
ves with the power to regulate commerce among the several | 
States, should not provide that such commerce should net be 
DO ed by the carrying of stolen property from one State to 
anot het Congress is the only power competent to legislate 
ipon this evil, and the purpose of this bill is to crush it with 
the penalties attached 

This bill has been given very careful consideration by the 

Committee on the Judiciars The full committee, with the | 
arnost desire to present to the House a measure that would as 
far aus possible wipe out the numerous stealings of autemobiles, | 
rave ose careful consideration to the same. Prior to doing so it | 


vELS msidered by a subcommittee of the Committee on the 
fudiciary, and after its consideration by the full committee and 
fler a number of meetings changes were made in it from time | 
to time, and the bill as finally agreed upon was introduced by 
i and given its present number. But prior to this the bill had 
hee onsidered in substantially the same form for seme time, 
ut a meeting some time ago the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary directed that my bill be reported to the House favorably 
1 unanimously 
It provides, gentlemen, for only two things. Section 3 pro- 


vides for the punishment of a thief stealing a car and transport- 
it from State to another. Section 4 provides for the 
eipt of the stolen car by thieves in another State 
purpose of selling and disposing of it. 

One the reasons why this legislation is needed so badly 
is because, on count many cars having been stelen in 


one 


for 


of 


nT ot so 


the last few years, automobile theft insurance has advanced 
in the past year over 100 per cent on cars costing from $500 
to $900. The cheaper cars are stolen, and the need is apparent 


that reason, among othe is 
so that it is almost 


ears to at 


for 
getting now 
these cheaper 
insurance, 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I used? 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman has used five minutes. 

Mr. DYER. I desire to reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Tewill ask the gentleman whether the 
committee meant the same thing in its definition of interstate 
commerce in section 2 as it meant in section 47 

Mr. DYER. I think If the gentleman 
wherein it differs, I shall be glad. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In the definition under section 2 
commerce means transportation from one State to 
while if you refer to section 4 you find there you have a vehicle 


In fact, Mr. Speaker, it 
impossible for the owners of 
any rate automobile theft 


obtain 


So will point out 


> 


interstate 


the | 


Before IT sit down I will yield to the gentleman | 


another, | 
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or motor car constituting interstate or foreign commerce, and 
you scarcely have a sensible section. 

Mr. DYER. I will say to the gentleman that if there is any 
difference there, which I do not the matter would be 
construed by the Supreme Court, which has passed many times 


see, 


upon what is meant by interstate and foreign commerce. IT 
think it really is not necessary to put the definition in this 
bill. It was done at the request of some of the members of the 


committee. 


is interstate commerce 


The Supreme Court has decided many times what 
I do not think myself that any defini- 


tion is necessary. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I think the bill would be a better bill if 
the definition were not there. 

Mi. CLEARY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. DYER. Yes: I yield to the gentleman. 


Mr. CLEARY I notice in section 8 it is provided th: 
“whoever shall transport or cause to be transported,” and 
so forth. I have in mind the conditions in New York City and 
Jersey City. There are thousands of cars crossing the ferries 


at all hours of the day ind night, and I was wondering whether 
the intention y to hold the ferry companies responsible for 
earrying these autemaebiles ? 

Mr. DYER. know 

Mr. Speaker, | reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I demanded a second. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman is recognized for 20 minutes 

Mr. REAVIS. Gentlemen of the House, this bill has on] 
been called to my attention within the last few minutes. Whil 
T aim a member of the Judiciary Comittee, I was not privilege 
to be present when this bill was considered. I regret exceed 
ingly that the bill is before the Tlouse under parliamentary 
conditions that will not permit it to be amended, as I do not 
believe the bill as now constituted sheuld be passed at this time. 
I presume that, coming from the locality in which I live, the 
necessity for this legislation is as apparent as it is in any other 


cs 


Not unless thes they are stolen. 


1 


locality, because I live right in the southeastern corner of my 
State, within 4 miles of the Kansas line and 10 miles of the 
Missouri line, where every opportunity is offered for transport 


ing stolen vehicles in interstate commerce 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas rose. 

Mr. REAVIS. I refuse to yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. RUCKER rose. 

Mr. REAVIS. I refuse to yield to the gentleman from Mis 
souri. | Laughter. } 

Mr. RUCKER. Does the gentleman refer to automobiles 


from Missouri into Nebraska? 

REAVIS 1 refuse to vield to either gentleman. [Lang 

Tam very much in favor of making it a felony under tie 
not alone to transport stolen automobiles from one 
State to another transport any stolen property. T do 
not of discriminating in favor of automobiles 
and leaving horses and all other sorts of property to 
free. I believe that if this Congress is to pass a law making i 
a felony to transport stolen property from one State to another, 
it should inelude stolen property of every character and not one 
kind specifically. I believe, further, that the fifth section of thi 
bill practically nullifies the whole measure. The bill provides 


taken 
Mr. 
ter. | 
Federal law, 
but to 
see the necessity 


go svcol 


that it shall be a felony punishable by fine and imprisonment, 
or both, to transport a stolen automobile, knowing it to have 


been stolen, from one State to another, or from a Territory or 
the District of Columbia to another State. Now, gentlemen, the 
plea of autrefoits acquit—the plea that a‘man can not be placed 


twice in jeopardy for the same offense—has been one of thie 
safeguards of the race. It has come down through the ages, 
protecting the rights of innocent men. But you have ap app! 


eation of that principle in this bill that I doubt very much h: 

ever been equaled in any legislation ever presented to a legisli- 
tive body. Bearing in mind that the offense defined by this 
measure is the transportation of a stolen automobile, knowing 
it to have been stolen, from one State to another, 


declares this: 


section o 


A judgment of conviction or acquittal upon the merits under_the law 
of any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, of any defendant 
charged with stealing any motor vehicle shall, as against any 
defendant, be a bar to a prosecution hereunder for transporting su 
motor vehicle in interstate commerce 


! 


So vou have a judgment of acquittal or a judgment of conv! 
tion in one character of offense a bar to a prosecution for 
entirely different character of offense. For instance, in 
community in which I live I might be operating a fence for tl 
reeeption of stolen property. There are no crooks in Nebraska, 
but if any lived there they might bring stolen property to te 
and I would rush it across into Kansas, where there is a read) 
sale for stolen automobiles. [Laughter.] If I should be ar- 


} 
tiie 


1919. 


rested for stealing that car, 1 would say, “‘ No; I did not steal 
it. I took it, knowing it to have been stolen. I transported it 
south to the State of Kansas, knowing it to have been stolen, 
and I sold it there,” and under that I would have to be ac- 
quitted of the offense of stealing the automobile; and even 
though I had confessed to a violation of every word of this law, 
a prosecution against me for transporting the automobile, know- 
ing it to have been stolen, would then be barred. It is an abso- 
lute defense, rather than a means of conviction. All you have 
to do is to secure a judgment of acquittal of the charge of steal- 
ing an automobile and you never could be convicted of trans- 
porting the automobile from one State to another, knowing it 
to have been stolen. I doubt if any Member of this body has 
ever seen the principle of double jeopardy applied in any such 
way, Where a conviction or an acquittal in one kind of a case 
is an absolute bar to a prosecution in an entirely different kind 
I do not believe that the bill should be passed with 
any such safeguards to the crooks of this country as is contained 
in section 5. It is all right to say that when the bill goes over 
to the Senate that rather absurd provision can be straightened 
out; but, gentlemen of the House, I have grown a little tired 
of the constant reiteration that this House should do a foolish 
thing because the Senate will protect the people from the ineffi- 
iencies and absurdities of the House of Representatives. That 
s no excuse for our doing a foolish thing. 
ou, I will be very glad indeed to vote for a bill making it a 


ol a Case, 


As I have stated to | 


elony to transport stolen property of any kind from one State | 


o another. I do not see why there should be special legislation 
n favor of the automobile, while horses and cattle and all other 
ds of property are left free to the depredation of offenders. 

further than that, there is probably not a State in the Union 
hat has not a statute making it a felony to receive stolen prop- 
erty, knowing it to have been stolen. Now, you make it a felony 
iere to transport stolen property from one State to another, 


nd then if you are acquitted or convicted of an entirely differ- | 


offense, even though you confess that you have violated 
very provision of this law, the prosecution is absolutely barred. 


Mr. JUUL. 


Mr. RBEAVIS. With pleasure. 
Ir. JUUL. Is it not a fact that there have been aequittals 
me States, and that there could not be a conviction any- 
re for the transportation of an automobile as being stolen, 
the court had decided that the automobile was not 
Mr. REAVIS. But the court in an acquittal in a case of that 
ind does not determine that the automobile was not stolen. 
[t only determines that the defendant did not steal it. Now, if 
i am charged with larceny, and if you fail to prove that I com- 
tted it, it is of no consequence so far as that case is concerned 
ra larceny was committed or not. The automobile may 
» been stolen. I might admit that I transported it from one 
State to another. I might admit that it had been stolen. I 
ht admit that I took possession of it knowing that it had been 
{ might admit that I transported it from one State to 
other for the purpose of disposing of it, but you could not 
ict me under such testimony if, having been charged with 
ling it, I had been acquitted of that charge. If under a mis- 
‘n idea of the facts I had been charged with the larceny of 
e automobile and acquitted, then you could not prosecute me 
transporting the stolen goods from one State to another. I 
nk for that reason the bill should be defeated. 
[ reserve the balance of my time, and I should like to inquire 
much time I have used? 
he SPEAKER, The gentleman has used nine minutes. 
Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
‘rom Missouri [Mr. Icor]. 
ir. IGOR. Mr. Speaker, I want to answer the gentleman 
i Nebraska [Mr. Reavis] on section 5. Evidently the gen- 
in has not read it carefully or he would not have made the 
ments he has just made. 
re based on the stealing of an automobile and the trans- 
portation of that automobile in interstate commerce 
Mr. VENABLE. Will the genileman yield? 
Mr. IGOR. I yield, but I have only five minutes. 
Mr, VENABLE, 1 can conceive of a case where you have 
» confederates—you and me. You steal the automobile and 
n it over to me and T transport it. I am charged with the 
ling. 
lr. IGOR. I am going to answer that. 
REAVIS. I will give the gentleman one minute if he 
'aunswer a question, 
lr. IGOE. Very well. 
Mr. REAVIS. How can a Federal law punish a man for 
ig an automobile? 


stolen? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 2 ques- | 


The offenses punishable in this | 
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Mr. IGOE. We are punishing him for transporting the stolen 
automobile. Section 5 makes it a defense in a Federal prosecu- 
tion for transporting a stolen automobile, to show that the 
same defendant has been charged in a State with having stolen 
the automobile and has been acquitted or convicted. Now, 
there may be another man who transports the machine after it 
was stolen, but section 5 only creates a defense to be invoked 





by a man who was charged with stealing it and who was con- 
victed or acquitted. The offense sought to be reached in the 
act is the transportation, the taking it across the line, taking 
it from one State to another. 

If 2 man steals an automobile and is convicted or acquitted, 
it was thought that it would not be proper to put him on trial 
for the offense of transporting the same automobile in inter- 


state commerce. It was thought that it was only fair to accept 
the judgment of the court of the State in which the thet 
committed. 

{if that machine was transported and the man who 
ported it was a different person, committed a different effense, 
it might well be possible that the witnesses on that particular 
feature of the crime could be produced in the Federal cou 
but could not be brought into the State court. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOE. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. Suppose two men were prosecuted jointly ; 
were prosecuted for stealing and it was shown that on 
guilty and the other was acquitted. The one that was acquitted 
transported the automobile. Would not this be a bar agai 
his being prosecuted for the transportation? 

Mr. IGOE. If he was acquitted or convicted of th 
then that individual could not be charged under this act 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired 

Mr. REAVIS. I will yield to the gentleman an additional 
minute. 

Mr. VENABLE. 

Mr. IGOR. Yes. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. VENABLE. What would be the situation under th 
State of affairs: There are two confederates who steal an aut 
mobile. You steal the automobile and turn it over to me. 1 


am charged with the theft, and am acquitted because I did no 
do the stealing. But I am guilty of the transportation, 
under this section the acquitting of the stealing would bai 
prosecution for transportation. 

Mr. IGOR. The man who is acquitted or co 


theft of 


victad 
ivicted 


} 


the automobile can not be prosecuted under this 





Mr. VENABLE. If I am acquitted of the theft, why ralad 
not I be prosecuted for the transportation? 


Mr. IGOE. 


This is intended to supplement the State la 
reach eases that could not be otherwise reached. Bu 
vas thought that if a man was tried for a crime which 
part of this offense that the judgment of the State court h 
well } accepted. 
Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, @ parliamentary inquil 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it 
Mr. KEARNS. Is the parliamentary situation such t 
amendment can not be offered? 
The SPEAKER. Under a motion to suspend the 
amendment can be offered 
Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 1 yield four minut i- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Bre]. 
Mr. BEE. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a suggestion to the 
House in reference to this bill. If there is one thing the Ameri- 


can people have sustained and insisted upon it is the question 
of vicinage in the trial of cases where a man is charged with 
crime. This is a bill not subject to amendment under the px. 
iar way in which it appears before the House. 


Let me illustrate a case. A man is arrested and charged 
with having received knowingly stolen vehicles upon th: 
ment of some man, who in truth and in fact was the guilty 


party. This man lives in the State of Ohio while the other li 
in the State of California. They hale him from the Stat 
Ohio to California away from his vicinage, away from the plac 
he is entitled under the Constitution and the laws to wer 
the char and try him in the Federal court. 
That is one suggestion. Another suggestion that o ) 
me is why single out automobiles? I make no appeal merel; 
because it is an automobile, for the automobile is the vehicle 
of everybody. But why should a man be permitted to take 
earload of cattle and transport them from Texas to Missouri 
and have the authorities to go through the slow process of ex 
tradition by the governor before he can be brought back into 
the State of Texas? 

Why should we not include a carload of 
stolen, or a bale of cotton, or a en 


erain that might be 


oad of hogs, o1 hundreds 


es~ 











IATA 


of otber things that might be mentioned, as to which there 
would not be this privilege and allowance, but as to which 
they would have to resort to the slow process of extradition? 
Not as pertinent to the question, but as illustrating how far the 
tendency has gone to take away from the States the right and 
the power to try offenses committed within their vicinage, and 
how far we have gone to enlarge the scope of interstate com- 
merce, L want to cite one thing. 

\ red-handed murderer, with the blood of his victim dripping 
from his hands, ihe State line from Arkansas into 
fexas and stands in the sight of the officers while the processes 
of extradition are sent to the governor of Arkansas and from 
the governor of Arkansas back to the governor of Texas, and 
ihen back to the officers in Texarkana. That process is neces- 


crosses 


sary in the instance I have cited, but where a man lays his 
hand on a motoreycle—and I notice that the bill says any 
vehicle propelled that is not upon rails—we make a different 


vule. I do not know much about the subject, but I have seen 
velocipedes that have self-propelling power. I do not know 
whether the gentleman means to include a velocipede as one 
of the vehicles for the stealing of which you can take a man 
2,000 miles away. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman that 
5, the section complained of by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Reavis], is there for the very purpose of pro- 
tecting the rights of the State to which the gentleman has re- 
ferred. In other words, where an offense may be punished in 


SeCCTION 


it State, it is not the intention that the Federal courts shall 
take jurisdiction. 
Mr. BEE. But suppose the Federal court takes jurisdiction 


before the State court takes jurisdiction? The Federal court’s 
jurisdiction is supreme, and then the suggestion of the gentle- 
inan is of no weight and effect against the citizen. 

Mr. DYER... This is for the purpose of giving some juris- 
diction authority to bring witnesses from one State to another. 
You can not do that under existing law, but they can be brought 
to the Federal grand jury to testify. 

Mr. BEE. Therefore the gentleman offers another sugges- 
tion. If a motoreyele or a velocipede or an automobile in 
somebody's barn is stolen, witnesses may be taken from the State 
their residence at a dollar a day and mileage and carried 
io the State of Maine to testify against the man charged with 
the offense. I think the bill is vicious as it is drawn. If we 
could amend it in some way it would be different. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
tuan from Missouri [Mr. NewrTon]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the bill now under 
consideration is a good bill and ought to become a law. There 
ix no evil from which there is a greater need for relief than the 
lnrceny of automobiles which is being perpetrated by bands of 
thieves throughout the United States. 

The automobile business has grown in the past few years until 
it lias become one of the great industries of the country. Asa 
means of travel the automobile has almost entirely supplanted 
the horse and carriage and has become of such general use that 
to-day there are more than 6,500,000 automobiles being used in 
ihe United States, which have an estimated value of $7,800,- 
000.000, and there is no article of value more attractive to a 

hief, more constantly exposed to larceny, or more easily carried 

than an automobile; and there is no article which has a 
more ready sale, thereby rendering it easily disposed of by the 
culprit 

The larceny of automobiles in this country has grown to be 

profitable business, and those engaged therein are finding the 
business so secure that they are rapidly increasing in number. 
I have not the figures available to show the total number of 
automobiles stolen in the United States during the past year 
but - have the figures showing the total number of 
sutomobiles stolen in 21 of the principal cities of the country 
in 1918, together with the total estimated value of such automo- 
also the total number unrecovered, together with the total 
nnount of profits realized by the thieves in the 21 cities from 
vhich I have collected such data, and this information is con- 
din the following table: 


of 


AVES 


eollected 


biles: 


Crude 


: . - Un- Unrecoy- 
Popula- ata Total | 
Cit tien Stolen value recov- ered 
| ered. value. 
| 
ne | | — 
Fe ae | eee 789, 540 S66 $796, 720 | 259 | $238, 280 
SE. 5 on osccdnebocase 500,000 | 1, 262 1, 161,040 348 320, 160 
SE cep occcnntoecs 630, 000 | 348 320, 160 57 | 52,440 
Cleveland........ S60, 000 2,076 1,919, 920 | 260 | 239, 200 
Columbus. ........ 451 414, 920 | 99 | 91,080 
be eee 2,596. 680 2,611 2,611,000 | 657 | 657, 090 
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| | | : : 
Age rE Un- Unr f+ 
City. | Popula- | stolen. otal | recov- ra or 

’ } tion. } value. | ered value 

= Lc cert Yevads ailatis i Bs) is Tf) 
| a 
a ee eee 268, 000 901 $828, 290 274 | $252, 080 
OURO LL} a: =. cscs eee ut 850,000 | 2,639] 2,118,896! 705 | 574,980 
Indianapolis. ................ 315,000 | 404 371,680 |........ ENS: wo 
OIE EE ins vases ccacsnene 375,000 | 1,144] 1,062) 480 538 494, 960 
EM ORS On sn uncansaccnn | 600,000 | 1,629} 1,498, 680 130 | 119, 600 
New York City.............. | 5,872,143] 2,900] 2,668,000}........}........ toa 
RD es cae ea. Se | 206, 405 895 35 32, 200 
Oklahoma City............... / 1103000 | 571 87 60,040 
ee es eae ne cee 200, 000 | 1,043 | 959, 56 347 319, 240 
Portland, Oreg............... | 310,000 | 1,088 | 1,000;960 178 163,760 
Philadelphia................. | 1,800,000 | 27960 | 278447155 576 576, 000 
Salt Lake City.........ccaces 118, 000 | 797 | 733, 240 | 7 6, 440 
San Francisco............2.-- | 550,000 1,122} 1,032,240 ! 41 37,720 
PE ID lads ckttwnecteeaacsh | 800,000 | 2,241 | 2,061,720 | 688 798, 560 
MND oo fo32 8, wc cate 356,445 | 1,451 | 1,334/920 | 75 69; 000 
eGR? oS ah BS 18,098, 213 | 29,399 | 27,087,301 | 5,541 | 5,102,740 

i | | 





So frightful has this menace become that automobile clubs 
and automobile protective associations have been formed, and 
they have been joined by chambers of commerce and commercial 
clubs all over the country in an effort to stamp out this law- 
less industry. Police officers and sheriffs together with prosecut- 
ing officials have joined hands and have conscientiously co- 
operated with these organizations, and yet any citizen in any 
part of the country who leaves his automobile upon the street 
while he goes to his office, to the church or the theater has the 
constant dread in his mind that when he returns his automobile 
may be gone. 

‘All of the States have adequate laws for the apprehension and 
punishment of automobile thieves. But thieves are adroit and 
cunning in seeking a method of plying their trade with the least 
danger of conviction and punishment. They have learned that 
the Federal Government has no law providing for apprehen- 
sion and punishment for the larceny of automobiles which are 
carried away and disposed of in interstate commerce, and they 
are now plying their trade with great industry in those cities 
and towns which are situated near State and border lines. Per- 
mit me to call your attention to the figures which I presented a 
few minutes ago and to urge you to give special attention to 
the difference in the number of larcenies perpetrated during 
the year of 1918 in cities situated in the interior as compared 
with those situated upon or near State lines. For instance 
30ston, which is an interior city, has a population of 780,540, 
and during the year 1918 there were 860 automobiles stolen 
in that city, while Detroit, which is situated upon the border 
and has 850,000 people, lost 2,689 automobiles by theft, and St. 
Louis, which is situated near a State line, with 800,000 people, 
lost 2,241 automobiles by theft. 

It will be further observed that Indianapolis, which is situ- 
ated in the interior of the State and has a population of 315,000, 
had 404 automobiles stolen in 1918, while Kansas City, which is 
situated near a State line and has a population of 375,000, had 
1,144 cars stolen, and Omaha, which is situated near a-State 
line and has 200,000 people, had 1,048 cars stolen, and Portland, 
which is situated within 6 miles of a State line and has a 
population of 310,000, had 1,088 cars stolen. An examination of 
the figures which I have given will show that this comparison 
prevails generally throughout the country. These figures further 
show that, in the 21 cities which I have enumerated, during 


the year 1918 the estimated value of those automobiles 
stolen in border cities amounted to more than $20,000,000, 


while the value of those stolen in cities located at points re- 
mote from State lines were valued at $7,000,000, a strong 
evidence that the auto thieves of the country are fully awake to 
the security and protection which they enjoy by operating in 
Will Congress permit this protection and 
The passage of the bill now under con- 


interstate commerce. 

security to continue? 
sideration will stop it. 
There is no class of criminals enjoying more lucrative gain as a 
reward for their industry than the automobile thieves of ibe 
The figures which I have given show that the tot:l! 


country. 
population in the 21 cities enumerated amounts to a little mor 
than 18,000,000 of people. That the total value of automobiles 
stolen and not recovered in those cities during the year 115 
amounts to more than $5,000,000. Automobile thieves are oper: 
ating in the entire country, in the rural districts as well as in 
the cities, and if the ratio found in the cities given prevails 
throughout the Unted States, then their profit during the year 
1918 must have been approximately $25,000,000, a large sum to 
be permitted to go to a criminal class, and a sum caleulated to 
stimulate this evil to dreadful proportions unless drastic steps 
are taken for its eradication, 
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lucrative 
tracts intelligent 
dustry profitable 
protection and defense. In 


A business so at- 


the 


su 


automobile larceny naturally 
cunning criminals, and an in- 
them with abundant funds for 
order that vow may more readily 
mnderstand the tremendous importance of legislation this 
character and the total inefliciency State laws to deal with 
the situation, permit me te detail to you some of the difficulties 
neountered by the police officers and prosecuting officials of 
Louis, which are fairly illustrative of the difficulties en- 
countered by officials in horder-line city in the country. 
4t St. Louis there are three publie bridges and one ferry line 
etween Missouri and IJllinois 


cS 
nioss anne 


supplies 
of 


of 


ss | 
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thus affording automobile thieves } 


isv secess to cross the State line, both day and night. Bands 
thieves have been formed who operate in St. Louis, and as | 
oon as an automobile is stolen it is transported across the | 
er and stered with garage keepers in IHinois who are fre- 
juently in eollusion with the thieves. The police officers of St. 
Louis have no authority to pursue these criminals aecress the | 
State line, nnd the pore securing official ol St Louis levy ho} 
ver to compel witnesses, available around such garages to | 
dontifv the thief who stores the stolen prenpel to anpentr in ‘ 
St. Louis couvts to identify such erininal ‘hus the prose- 
officials when they attemp 0 prosecute the lareeny | 
mitted on the Missouri side are helpless, because they have j 

o power to compel witnesses from the Tilinois side to attend 
trial after the crinvinal has been «apprehended and indicted. | 
these criminals are abundantly able to make the most thor- ; 
defense to every charges In some cases they bribe the } 
esses to stay uway from court, in some they intimidate | 
"If the witnesses can not be corrupted er intimidated, but 
willing to voluntarily appear without process of law, then 
defendants resert to technicalities and delay until such | 
matures Witnesses bheeome orn our and disgusted and re- | 

se 10 waste more time. Then, of course, the eases have to be 


fre 


opped and the culprits go 


this bill is enacted inte law and the Federal grand jury is 


powered to investigate such lareenies, all the witnesses from 
here in the United States can be compelled te appear and 
and a full and complete investigation can be had in 


ery case, and when a case is called for trial, the barrier of the 
« line having been swept away, the witnesses will be com- 
ed to appear and testify open court, with the result that 
ciion and adequate punishment will follow. Furthermere, 
criminal dreads the Federal court. He that from 
Sum there is littl hope of escape. His prosecutions are 
Vigorous and the penalties nre more certain, and nothing 
trike terror to the hearts of this rapidly increasing crimi 

ss like the enactment of a law of this character 
it f antithief 


reyvatent 
ns des ented, thie invente 


it} 


fects 


scores oO nod 


has this evil become thi 


! al 
ives tive bee} 1s 1 atic uf 


ory dealers are making huge profits in the sale ef these } 


nutomebile owners, 
the country thet as 
with which to thwart their evil 
io overcome them. As a result of the 


~, ull at the expense of the 
ihe automobile 


us devices are invented 


ous are thieves of 


' . 
Hey devise schemes 


o which every automobile owner is subjected, hreeny in- 
e has grown by leaps and bounds, until to-day almost 
owner in the land holds a larceny poliey, and vet the 
have been so great that the premiums have steadily in- 
cd. Such premiums on the smaller cars were doubled in 


during the past year, and unless relief is given soon the 
larceny insurance will soon become prohibitive. 

there is a crying need for relief from this rapidly grow- 
| there can be no question. That the States have been 
1o effectively deal with the problem has been fully demon- 
| 


d. T have no doubt but that 90 per cent of the cars that 
olen and not recovered cross State lines before they are 


I 


sed of. The use which the automobile thief is making of 
fate commerce takes him into a sphere which is beyend 


ich of State control, and into a field where he can operate 
security and where he will continue te do so until Congress 
its power by the passage of a bill such as the ene now 

consideration, 
t has heen seriously argued by Members of this Llouse that 


, vss has no power to pass such a law; that such legislation 
ivasion of the rights ef the States. But if you will study 
* hiws upon kindred subjects heretofore enacted by Congress 
. ill read the decisions of the courts sustaining such laws 
hot believe that a doubt will remain in the mind of ever 
st ardent States-rights advocate as to the pewers of Con- 

( pon this subjeet, 
. he Minnesota Rate ease (2380 U. S.. 898) the Supreme 
in discussing the power of Concress te regulate com- 
: ere note ‘cn the several States and the extent ef that pewer, 


tit 


rule pk follows: 


and yet so | 


ee 


ATS 


_ The general principles governing the exercise of State authority when 
interstate commerc: affected are well established. rhe power el 
Congress to regulate commerce among the several Siates is suprem I 
plenary. lt is complete in itself. may be exercised to its utmost ex 
tent, and acknowledges no limitations other than sre prescribed th I 
Constitution. 

On pace BOD « t las ne clo« on S ( t fm ‘ 
suid: 

The authority of Congress extends to eve art ¢ ntersta ol 
merce and to every instrumentality « agency by which 1 3 ied 
en, and the full contrel by Congress « the subje ) ed » i 
regulation is not to be denied or thwarted miming g 
with intrastate operations 

In the « of Hopkius against United Stati hich is f 
in One hundred and seventy-first United States Supreme ! 
Reports, page 597, the court in i the tel Thi 
used the following language 

Definitions what constituts omimierce ! 1 

» that the hall irly define th il meaning W 
know from : led in thi ' that it is a ter ‘ very larg 
sicniticance lt mprehends, as it iid, imtereourse for the purpt 
OL trade in amy and all its torms @ tI spor 
sale, ld ¢ h ge ol mmoditi tween ti citizen ff I 
Stats I I wer ) gul emi x a I 
1 oncicte 

Li | f Adair ase st United St 
hundred eighth United States Supreme Court RK 
pare 176. he court WwiDesS ferstite coll ‘ 

Ph ‘ ‘ ha e quentl preopoubded th 
answer h ! ind no more specific answ coul 
given that mmerce among the several State nprehet 
intercour i navigation, commu! itie ! i 
and the 1 smission f commercial ite ours mot 
Statics l » tha mme! ynpletely ronal wh 
on betwee iin and man in a State or between differen urt 1 
am st ‘ li which does n extend to or affect othe stat 
power to regulate interstate commerce i he power p 
which such commerce must be governed. 

fn the face ef the decisions which L have just read, car 
be any question but hat an automobile which is stolen 
State and transported across a State line into another Stat 


the purpose of 
Sule 
tutes 
the purpose 
However, it 
mobile in one 
State ouly « 


Vielding a profit to the pe 
constitutes interstate commerce “7? 
* transportation and intercourse ” 
; trade, sale, or ‘ xchange ” 
argued that a thief cains contre! of 
State and that in transporting the same to am 
is invelved and that after it has re 
its destination he begins negotiations for the disposition « 


rson transperting 
It certain! ‘ 


between the Sta 


of of articles of valu 


InaVv be 


Le person 


and that such a transaction does not ecenstitute comme ‘ 
tween the States: but in the case of United States [; 
Milwaukee & St. Pa Railroad (o. (149 Fed:, 486), 
whieh the Government sought to hold the railroad compan 
liable for transporting Cars with def ipplinnees 
state commerce, the court suid 

\ irricl | iting its own construction j vh 
rails and products from a2 point in one State to a point im another Stat 
for its ewnh Is engaged in interstate comme 

Not only may ap article or commedity which is # subj ( 
sule or exchange become interstat commerce and subje 


regulation under laws enacted by Congress, but the vehic 
instrumentatities by which such article or columedity s 
ported nore held to be subject to reg ition 2 


merce : and at this peint T desire to quote 


ul initersta 


s 


from C‘ovil eton B 


Co. v. Kentucky (154 U. S., 218), in 1 the court said 
With referents to the second question ttempt is mad 
tinguish a bridge from ua ferryboat and to argue that while the te 


is an instrument of interstate commerce the former is not 


however, vehi ; ef such commerce, and the fact that one is me 
and the oth fixture makes no difference in the application of 1} 
rule. ‘*‘ Commerce was defined in Gibbons Ogden (9% Wheat ‘ 
to be “ intercourse,” and the thousands ef people who daily pass a) 
pass this bridge may be as truly said to be engaged in interstat 
merce as if th ‘ shipping eargoes of merchandise from ‘ 
to Liverpool 

{nother subject which bears upon this question waned whi 
been held to be a subjeet of imterstate commerce is fou } 
section SG69-4. United States Compiled Statutes, 1916, unc lie 
heading of “ Interstate and foreign commerce,” and is set forth 
in the following language : 

Nor shall any person, company, or cor: ou « ou foot or 


pert in private conveyances from one State or Lerritory into anoth« 
frem one State into the District of Columbia, from the 
Columbia into amy State any live steck knowing them to | Ys 
with any contagicus, infectious, er commu j 


or 


} 
LICUWse Yiseust 


Thus it will be observed. that particular vehicle of trans- 


portation is necessary in order to make the article transported 


hyo 


interstate commerce, nor is it neeessary that the article should 
be transperted fer any specific purpose. Alt that is neces<aryv 
for it to become interstate commerce is that it shall be ‘nS- 


ported fronr one State te another, even though it be live s peck 
driven on foot. 














04 


The diseased-eattle law, which was enacted by Congress and 
which I have just read, grew out of a situation somewhat similar 
to the now under consideration. Diseases in cattle de- 
veloped in certain sections of the country and such diseases were 
being distributed among herds in other sections of the country 
by persons driving such cattle overland. The State officials in 
the various States were unable to cope with the problem and a 
general dissemination of such diseases threatened the herds of 
the whole country. The result was the passage of the act which 
I have just read and which was held constitutional in an exhaus- 


—_— eR ——$$——$ 


one 


tive opinion in the case of the United States v. Slater (1238 Fed., 
115). 
If the driving of diseased cattle from one State to another 


is interstate commerce, as held in the decision just cited, and 
as held by the Supreme Court of the United States in the case 
of Railroad v. Huson (95 U. S., 465), then the driving of a 
stolen automobile from one State to another certainly falls 
within the meaning of that term. 

Another subject which bears upon this question, and which 
has been held to be a subject of interstate commerce, is found 
in section 8813, United States Compiled Statutes, 1916, which is 
se? forth in the following language: 








I person who shall knowingly transport or cause to be_ trans- 
ported in interstate or foreign commerce any woman or girl for the 
purpose of prostitution or debauchery, or for any other immoral pur- 
pose, or with the intent and purpose to induce, entice, or compel such 
woman or girl to become a prostitute or to give herself up to de- 
bauchery or to engage in any other immoral practice, shall be deemed 
guilty of a felony, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by 
a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment of not more than five 
yea r by both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the 

urt 

The act of Congress which I have just read and which makes 
a felony to transport a woman from one State to another for 
ral purposes has been sustained in the case of United 

Stat vb. Burck (226 Fed., 974) in the following language: 
‘I ansportation of persons has long been held to be ‘*‘ commerce.” 
5 t commerce,” then, is among other things the passage of 
ms or property from one State to another. It does not necessarily 
! \ idea of a common carrier or the payment of freight or fare. 
luterstate commerce being, therefore, in so far as applicable here, the 
} sage of persons from one State to another, the declaration of the 

“that any person who shall transport any woman in interstate 
ee n é is equivalent to the declaration “‘that any person who 
: transport any woman from one State to another.’ It was in 
tral tation from State to State, for the purpose mentioned, that 
Congress intended to prohibit, and did prohibit, and no such transpor- 
tation need be by common carrier alone. In these days it is just as 
easy to transport a woman or girl by automobile as by rail, and the 

method may in many cases be much more expeditious and clan- 
stine than the latter 


If the transportation of a woman from one State to another, 
by means of an automobile, for prostitution, constitutes inter- 
commerce, then how can it be argued, with any show of 
, that the driving of stolen automobile from one State to 
another for profit is not interstate commerce? 
only has Congress the power to act in this matter, but it 


COLO! 


‘ t 
NOT 


is duty to do so. For it has been shown that transporting 
stolen automobile from one State to another in order to dis- 
pose of the same or for any other purpose is interstate com- | 
merce, and the Lower to assert legislative control over inter- 


state commerce is vested exclusively in Congress. 
of this contention I beg leave to call your attention to the case 
Railroad Co, v. Huson (95 U. 8., 465), in which it was held 
that a statute enacted by the Legislature of Missouri prohibiting 
the driving of Texas, Mexican, or Indi cattle into the State 
Missouri was unconstitutional because Congress alone has 
the power to regulate interstate commerce. The Supreme Court 


ol 


“1 
al 


of the United States, in deciding the case, said: 

It seems hardly necessary to argue at length that, unless the statute | 
can justified as a legitimate exercise of the police power of the 
State, it is a usurpation of the power vested exclusively in Congress. 
It is a plain regulation of interstate commerce, 2 regulaticn extending 
to probibition Whatever may be the power of a State over commerce, 
that is completely internal, it can no more prohibit or regulate that 
which is interstate than it can that which is with forcign nations. 
Power over one is given by the Constitution of the United States to 


Congress in the same words in which it is given over the other to the 
States, and in both it is necessarily exclusive. That the trans- 
portation of property from one State to another is a branch of inter- 
state commerce is undeniable, and no attempt has been made to deny it. 


It is apparent that something must be done to rid the coun- 


cases 


try of these culprits and to protect the people from their 
depredations. It is evident that they are operating in a field 
which is beyond the scope of State control and which rests 


within the exelusive jurisdiction of Congress, a field where they 
will continue to operate with great loss and inconvenience to 
the people and with millions in profits to themselves unless 
Congress acts to curb them. And I hope this House will pass 
this bill, which, in far as these interstate criminals are 


SO 


concerned, will strike down State lines which serve as barriers 


In support | 
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to protect them from justice, and which will give to the Federal 
courts the power to end their nefarious business. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I want just a word further on 
this bill. As I stated a moment ago, there is no one more in 
sympathy with the proposition that a man should not be put in 









‘jeopardy twice for the same offense than am I; but the pro- 


visions of this bill, when they come to be construed, prevent 
the possibility of a man being put in jeopardy once, even 
though he admits the offense. [For instance, take a case wher 
a man is in possession of a stolen automobile. It is known in 
the community that the automobile has been stolen and th 
man is seen in the possession of it. 

The unexplained possession of the property immediately after 
the offense is presumptive evidence of guilt which would justify 
the issuance of a warrant. He is prosecuted for stealing the 
ear. He admits that he had it in his possession. He admits 
that he knew it was stolen. He admits that he transported it 
to another State. He admits every element which constitutes 
the crime as defined in the bill we are now considering. He is 
found not guilty of stealing the automobile. This bill operates 
as a bar to the prosecution for transporting the automobile, so 
that instead of preventing a man from being placed in jeopardy 
twice for the same offense, the bill would prevent his being 
placed in jeopardy once for an offense that he admitted that 
he committed. I do not believe that any such measure as tlhiaj 
should pass this House. I do not believe that the Judiciary 
Committee gave this bill any consideration or any adequa 
consideration. 

Mr. DYER. 

Mr. REAVIS. I will. 

Mr. DYER. I will say to the gentleman that the Commitice 
on the Judiciary considered this at a number of meetings 
only in the subcommittee but in the full committee. Of course, 
the gentleman was not there. I do not say it was his fault, 
because he was busy, perhaps, on other matters, but the coim- 
mittee did consider this and rewrote the bill three times. 

Mr. REAVIS. Let me state this. The gentleman who is now 
addressing the House was not before the committee. He las 
been busy with the Committee on Expenditures in the War De- 
partment, but this bill was introduced on the 11th 
month, it was reported out on the 12th of this month, 
is now up for consideration to-day—— 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. REAVIS. And it is up under consideration under thi 
parliamentary status where you can not amend it on the 
day of this month. That is the amount of consideration 

Mr. DYER. It bas been considered for some 
weeks, and has finally been agreed upon with only some s! 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Y 
hot 


this 


of 


and 


six SeVeOC] 


or 


changes. The bill has been before the House more than 
veeks., 
Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman answer me this questio 


| When was section 5 written into this bill? 


Mr. DYER. Substantially it has been in the bill fron 
beginning. 

Mr. REAVIS. This bill was not introduced in this 1 
until the 11th. It was reported out of the committee the 
after the Lill says it was introduced. It is up now for con- 


sideration by this House under a parliamentary status that » 
vents an amendment, three days after the bill was report 
out, and I think the bill should be defeated. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I have six minutes, and I 5 
five minutes to the gentleman from Virginian |[Mr. SAuN»D! 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, this bill s 
to be attacked on two inconsistent grounds. One objection ij 
it too strong, or to use a favorite phrase that it hes 
many teeth in it, the other is, that it is not strong encush. 
Evidently the measure ean not be justly amenable to both 
criticisms. The very objection that urged by the gel 
man from Nebraska |Mr. Reavis], ought to commend it to thea 
portion of this House which believes in State rights, bec 
that objection is urged to the reservation in the last se 
in the interest of such rights. That section provides thin! 
conviction, or acquittal of the larceny of a motor-propelled 
vehicle in a State court shall be a bar to a Federal prosecuti! 
Why should anyone who believes in the authority of the Stites 
object to a reservation which gives such authority to the finciiiss 
of a State court that they will operate as a bar to a prosecution 
for a Federal offense? The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ber! 
objects to the bill on the ground that it is too drastic, anc far 
reaching. Further he thinks that there are other articles 0! 
personal property to which a law of this character, if enacted 
at all, ought to apply. Grant that this bill ought to be eniar ed 
to include specifically the cases cited, I fail to see wi!) this 
suggestion furnishes a valid objection to the pending mesure 


is 


is 


conceding that present conditions justify the proposed action 
on our part, affecting automobiles. Certainly the facility with 
which property of this character may be stolen and moved 
1 interstate commerce and the extent to which this is being 
done, affords a sufficient reason why, so far as this body is 
concerned, it should undertake to afford some adequate remedy 
io correct a nation-wide evil. Suppose the bill does provide 
that 2 man who has been convicted in a State court of the 
theft of an automobile shall not be prosecuted for the offense 
of transporting the stolen article, in interstate commerce, why 
should that reservation afford a ground for defeating the bill 
whole? That is all that this last section of which such 
complaint is made, undertakes to do. It provides that the 
‘ederal Government, in tenderness to the authority of a State, 
not execute its own authority with respect to an offense 
inst its own sovereignty, provided such State has taken 
irisdiction of the State offense, as described, and a conviction, 
1 acquittal has been afforded. 
\ir. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. With pleasure. 
\iIr. REAVIS. The State could not have an offense such as 
ve find in the bill, 
Mir. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly, I have admitted that. 
\ir. REAVIS. And so the acquittal in one sort of prosecution 
lor the State law would be a bar to any prosecution in an 
‘ly different offense under Federal law. 
Mir. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Precisely. I have sought to 
pliasize that fact. I have sought to point out that this is an 
ion on the part of the national sovereignty, in a sort of 
ness of regard for State sovereignty in that it declines 
osecute an offense against its own sovereignty merely be- 
State has prosecuted the offender for another and dif- 
offense in violation of a State law. This situation is un- 
situation which confronted us when we enacted the 
tion act. We are not dealing with a question of con- 
jurisdiction. There is one offense here against the 
of the State and another and different offense against the 
statute. No question of double jeopardy can possibly 


beaut i 


the Nation says in substance: ‘ While I have authority to 
in respect to this situation, and push a prosecution for 
‘rstate offense, if I so will, to its logical conclusion, I 
der this right as to the offender provided one of the 
onent States of the Union, has prosecuted such offender 
larceny of the article, either to acquittal, or conviction.” 
Mr. BEE. If aman steals an automobile in Texas and trans- 
to the State of Ohio, and he is indicted by the courts in 
ind indicted by the Federal court in Ohio, under this bill 
eral court will take the jurisdiction, 

lr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not necessarily to a finality. 

BEE. It will transport the witnesses to the State of 


I’. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Suppose the State proceeds to 
| act, of acquittal or conviction. Such acquittal or con- 
vill be a bar to further prosecution in the Federal court, 
says that the acquittal or conviction in a State court of 
icular offense described shall be a bar to prosecution in 
eral courts, 
Bik. I say when both cases are pending. 
SAUNDERS of Virginia. Suppose they are pending, the 
ion in the State court may be pleaded in the Federal 
HASTINGS. I want to direct the gentleman’s attention 
to m4. Suppose an automobile is stolen, say, in the State 
hia at some one point and is transported to some other 
i the State of Virginia and sold to some one there who 
(that property to have been stolen, would that be a 
| offense under section 4? 
SAUNDERS of Virginia. I think not. How would it be? 
hat point what has been done has not reached the dignity 
(leral offense. The Federal offense begins when there is 
‘nt in interstate commerce. 
'tASTINGS. Section 4 provides that anyone receiving 
roperty knowing it to have been stolen, and it does not 
t to have gone across State lines, as you will perceive 
‘id section 4 closely. 
\UNDERS of Virginia. 


The gentleman did not read the 
in line 10, which says: 


is, or Which is a part of, or which constitutes interstate or 
tmhimerce, 


iat answers the difficulty of the gentleman from Okla- 


\ 1 . ‘ 
DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the House pass the 
bill under suspension of the rules? 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the Chair was in doubt. 

Accordingly the House divided; and 
noes 26. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 
nays, and pending that I make the point that a quorum of the 
House is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
point of order that no quorum is present. The Chair is of the 
opinion that a quorum is not present. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absent 
Members. Those in favor of the passage of the bill will, as 
their names are called, answer “ yea” and those opposed will 
answer “ nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 200, nays 40, 
answered “ present” 4, not voting 186, as follows: 

YEAS—200, 


there were—ayes 


S5, 


Alabama the 


«| 
Makes 


Almon Echols Lee, Ga. Rogers 
Aswell Evans, Mont. Lehibach Romjue 
Ayres Fairfield Little Rose 
Bacharach Ferris Lonergan Rubey 

Baer Fess Longworth Rucker 
Barbour Fisher Luce Sanders, La. 
Barkley Focht Lufkin Sanford 
Begg Freeman Luhring Saunders, Va, 
Benham French McAndrews Scott 


Black 
sland, Mo. 
Bland, Va. 
slanton 
Boies 
Booher 
Brand 
sriggs 


srinson 


Fuller, Ill. 
Fuller, Mass 
Gallagher 
Gallivan 
Gandy 

Glynn 

Good 
Goodwin, Ark 
Goody koontz 


McClintic Shreve 
McKeown Sinnott 
McLaughlin, MichSmith, Idaho 
McLaughlin, Nebr.Smith, Ill. 
MacCrate Smith, Mich, 
Mason Smithwick 
Mays Snell 
Minahan, N. J. Stedman 
Mondell Strong, Kans. 


Brooks, Lil. Green, Iowa Moon Sumners, Tex. 
Browning Greene, Mass. Mooney Sweet 
Burdick Hardy, Colo. Moore, Ohio Swope 
Burroughs Haskell Morgan Taylor, Colo 
Campbell, Kans, MUastings Mudd Thompson, Ohio 
Candler llawley Murphy Thompson, Okla, 
Cantrill Hayden Neely Tillman 
Carss Hleflin Nelson, Wis. Timberlake 
Chindblom Hernandez Newton, Minn. Tincher 
Christopherson Hersey Newton, Mo Tinkham 
Clark, Mo Hicks Nichols, Mich, Treadway 
Cleary Hoch O'Connor Upshaw 
Coady Hull, lowa Oldfield Vaile 

Cole Igoe Osborne Venable 
Crowther ireland Overstreet Voigt 

Currie, Mich Jacoway Padgett Volstead 
Curry, Calif, James Paige Watson, Va 
Dale Johnson, Ky. ‘arrish Weaver 
Dallinger Johnson, Wash. Piatt Webster 
Davey Jones, Pa. l’ou Welty 

Davis, Minn. Jones, Tex. Purnell Wheelet 
Davis, Tenn. Juul Quin White, Kans, 
Dickinson, Mo Kearns Kadcliffe Williams 
Dickinson, lowa Keller Ramsey Wilson, IIL 
Dominick Kendall Kamseyer Wilson, La, 
Doremus Kincheloe Randal!, Wis. Wilson, Pa, 
Dowell King Rhodes Woods, Va, 
Dunbar Kinkaid Ricketts Woodyard 
Dunn Kitchin Riddick i Wright 
Dupré Lampert Robinson, N.C. Yates 

Dyer Lanham Robsion, Ky. Young, N. Dak, 
Eagan Larsen Rodenberg Young, Tex. 


NAYS—40. 





Anderson Doughton Humphreys Raker 
Andrews, Nebr. Elliott Johnson, Miss. Rayburn 
Bee Evans, Nebr. I\raus Keavis 
Blackmon Garner Lankford Slemp 
30x Greene, Vt. Layton Steagall 
Buchanan Hardy, Tex. Lazaro Thomas 
Caldwell Harrison Martin Watkins 
Caraway Hickey Moores, Ind. Webb 
Connally Huddleston Nelson, Mo Wingo 
Dent : Hull, Tenn. Olivel Wise 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4. 
Byrns, Tenn. Cannon Knutson Schall 
NOT VOTING—186. 
Ackerman ( Elston Griffin 
Alexander ( . Fla Emerson Hadley 
Andrews, Md. Classon Esch Hamill 
Anthony Collier Evans, Ney. Hamilton 
Ashbrook Cooper Fields Haugen 
Babka Copley Fitzgerald Hays 
Bankhead Costello Flood Hersman 
Bell Crago Fordnc¢ y Hill 
Benson Cramton Foster Holland 
Pland, Ind. Crisp rear Houghton 
Bowers Cullen Ganly Howard 
Britten Darrow Gard Hudspeth 
Brooks, Pa. Dempsey Garland Hulings 
Browne Denison Garrett tiusted 


Brumbaugh Dewalt Godwin, N. C. liutchinsov 
Burke Donovan Goldfogle Jefferis 

Butler Dooling Goodall Johnson, S. Dak, 
Byrnes, S. C. Drane Gould Johnston, N. Y, 
Campbell, Pa. Eagle Graham, Pa. Kahn 


Graham, Ill. 
Griest 


Kelley, Mich, 
Kelly, Pa. 


kdmonds 
Elisworth 


Carew 
Carter 



























Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 
\Ir 










I) 
Vl 

\i 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 








Kon iowa Mann Randall, Ca Stevenson 
K ly, R Mansf l Ri ber Stiness 
Kettner Mape Reed, N.Y. Strong, Pa 
Kix Mead eed, W. Va Suilivan 
K Merritt Riordar Sunmmers, Wash 
Kreid Michens Kouse Taylor, Ark. 
hau Miller Rowan raylor, Tenn 
Langley Monah \\ Rowe Te mple 
Lea, Calit Montague Nabatl Tilson 
Leshe Moore, Pa Sanders, Ina bowner 
Linthicum Moore, Va Sanders. N.Y. Vare 
McArthur Morin Seully Vestal 
McCulloch Mott Nears Vinson 
Me Dutt Nicholls, S.C, Sells Walsh 
MeFadden Nolan Sherwood Walters 
MecGidennen Conn Siegel Ward 
McKenzie Ogden Sims Wason 
McKiniry Oilne, Sinelair Watson, l’a. 
McKinley Parl Sisson Welling 
MeLane Parker Small Whaley 
MeVher i’ Sintth, N. ¥ White, Me. 
MacGirer i'¢ Snyder Winslow 
Madden ih Stéele Wood, Ind 
Mage i* Steenerson Zihlman 
Mah Ra a. 2 Stephens, Mis 
Majc Raine co Stephens, Ohio 

- 

So thirds having voted in the affirmative. the rules were 

spended and the bill was passed. 

Che Clerk announced the following pairs 

Until further notice: 


IXNUTSON With Mr. Bet. 

BrLAnD of Indiana with Mr. Sau 
ROWERS with Mr. AsiBrook. 
FREAR with Alr. O’CONNELI 
HaprtEy with Mr. PHEraAn. 
Hioventon with Mr. Petz. 
JomNson of South Dakota with 
MADDEN With Mr. Crisp. 
Magee with Mr. LIntnyict 
Moore of Pennsyivania with Mr. SuErwee 
McArtnvur with Mr. Srsson 

McPHERsSON with Mr. ALAsor 

SrTerHEeNs of Ohio with Mr. Ornery. 
WarsnH with Mr. CARTER. 
OGDEN with Mr. CLARK of | 
WALTERS with Mr. Drawn} 
MArEs with Mr. Casry. 
RoweE with Mr. BANKHEAD 
‘TOWNER With Mr. Evans « 
MANN Mr. FYIrzGERAp. 

SELLS With Mr. ALEXANDE! 

Perers with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina 
brooks of Pennsylvania with Mr. Tayror of 
TEMPLE with Mr. McKIntr 

Foster with Mr. MONTAGUE. 

NoLan With Mr. CAmpperr of Pennsylvania. 
CorLey with Mr. Smiru of New York, 
ForDNEY with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
STINESS With Mr. MANSFIELD. 

ANTHONY with Mr. Vrnson. 

KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. HoLtLtanp 
ELSTON With Mr. Henry T. RAINEY. 
ANDREWS of Maryland with Mr. WELrtIs 
LieswortH with Mr. Joun W. RAiney. 
Tayrtor of Tennessee with Mr. JICLANE. 
McKenzie with Mr. Garp. 
DENISON with Mr. Rowe. 
STLONG Of Pennsylvania with 
Dewpsey with Mr. SABATH. 
McKIntey with Mr. GAnry. 
Winstow with Mr. CuLre> 
VPorrTER with Mr. BENSON. 
DAkRow with Mr. Scurry. 
('R with Mr. SEARs., 

VARE With Mr. WAGLE. 
COSTELLO With Mr. Srus. 
McFAappEN with Mr. 
(LASSON with Mr. STEVENSON 
BUTLER with Mr. STEELE. 
SANDERS Of Indiana with Mr. B 
KAHN With Mr. Hupspern. 


reveaedah. 


Nevada. 


Watii 


Arkansas. 


Mr. MAHER. 


\GO 


GARRETT. 


BURKE With Mr. SULLIVAN. 
lluTrcwinson with Mr. Jownston of New York, 
HAvUGEN with Mr. KEerrner. 


BROWNE with Mr. Corrier. 

HIAMILTON with Mr. Lea of California, 
(JRIEST With Mr. LesnEr. 

LANGLEY With Mr. I'rerps. 

Trmson with Mr. McGrennon. 

(RAMA Of Pennsylvania with Air, MeDurrin 
GARLAND Mr. MEApb. 


With 
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Mr. IXREreER With Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina. 
Mr. Wason with Mr. Doo.ine. 

Mr. Escn with Mr. Nrerorts of South Carolina, 
Mr. STERNERSON with Mr. BRUMBAUVGII. 

Mr. KirczKa with Mr. GoLproatr. 

Mr. EMeRSON with Mr. Park. 

Mr. Write of Maine with Mr. Dew A cr. 

Mr. Epwonps with Mr. Riordan, 

Mr. KeNNeEbDY Of Rhode Island with Mr. HersMan, 
Mr. Mortn with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Keiitrey of Michigan with Mr. HowaArp. 

Mr. Coorer with Mr. SrepHeNns of Mississippi. 
Mr. ACKERMAN with Mr. WIIALEY. 

Mr. KeENNeEbY of Iowa with Mr. HAmite. 

Mr. Warson of Pennsylvania with Mr. Donovan. 
Mr. Kress with Mr. GRIFFIN. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw my) 


of “yea” and vote “ present.’ I am paired, 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s na: 
The Clerk called the name of Mr. KNuTseN, and he answer 
* Present.” 
The result of the vote 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. 


Was announced us above recorded, 
The Doorkee;: 


epen the doors. 
On motion of Mr. Dyer, « motion to reconsider the yo 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
BRIDGE ACROSS MINNESOTA RIVER, MINN, 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesote. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspen: 
the rules and to consider the bill H. R. 9091. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves 


suspend the rules and consider the bill H. R. 9091, whi 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read 
A bill (IT. R, 9091) 

of Hennepin to construct, 

Minnesota River. 

Be it enacted, ctc,, That the consent of Congress is hereby grant 
the county of Hennepin, in the State of Minnesota, and its successors, t 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto scros 
the Minnesota River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation 
at or near the intersection of that certain public highway in said count 
commonly known and designated as Lyndale Avenue, with the said Mh 
nesota River, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitle \1 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable water: ! 
proved March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 2. That the right 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. 
inder suspension of the rules. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr..Speaker, | would be glad to have that 
done, but I think we are entitled to have the «question | 
to whether a second is demanded or not. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? Tf not, the hai 
will put the question. Those in favor of the passage of th 
under suspension of the rules will “aye 
Will say “no.” 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced tia 
two-thirds having, in the opinion of the Chair, voted i: 
affirmative, the rules were suspended and the bill was pass:d 

CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr, Speaker, a parliamentary i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Is it the intention to resume tli 
sideration of the Unanimous Consent Calendar? 

The SPEAKER, That is the purpose. The Clerk \ 
ceed with the call of the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, TE mak: 
point that there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After cou 
One hundred and sixty-six Members are present. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, we have done a pretty + 
day’s work, and I do not think the Members should be ‘ke! 
here for roll calls at this hour of the day. I move t! 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock anc 
minutes p.m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order | 
viously made, until to-morrow, Tuesday, September 16, 11", at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


as follows: 


granting the consent of the Congress to tix 
maintain, and operate « bridge ac 


to alter, amend, or repeal this act 


The question is on the passage of | 


Siu} those oOnnosxed 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Se oe 
1OW = 4U 


Nasll- 


Under clause 2 . 
of the Treasury transmitting estimate of appropriat 
rent of temporary quarters for Government officials at 
ville, Tenn., and Newport, R. L., Lal 
payment of membership fees in certain technieal societies 


and asking authorizatio a 








for traveling expenses in connection therewith for the Office of 
ihe Supervising Architect (H. Doc. No, 249) was taken from 
the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
s, and ordered to be printed. 
COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 
SELLS, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
rred sundry bills of the House, reported in lieu thereof the 
(H. R. 9281) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
ertain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
nd certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
ind to widows of such soldiers and sailors, accompanied by 
nt (No. 318), which said bill and report were referred to 
Private Calendar, 


REPORTS OF BILLS AND 


\\ 


} 
t 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees 
( consideration of the 
erred as follows: 

\ bill (H. R. 9002) granting a pension to Jessie A. Haynes; 
ittee on Pensions discharged and referred to the Com- 
on Invalid Pensions. 

\ bill CH. R. 8984) granting a pension to Samuel Durham; 
(‘o ittee on Pensions discharged and referred to the Com- 
Invalid Pensions. 

\ bill (H. R. 9186) granting a pension to Harriet A. Green; 
on Pensions discharged and referred the 
m Invalid Pensions. 


were discharged 


the following bills, which were re- 


a 


on 


( tee to Com- 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


1 r clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
troduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 9270) authorizing the Secre- 

ry of War to donate St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, IIL, one 

, cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 


By Mr. 


STM) 


BEGG: A bill (H. R. 9271) granting a gratuity of 
, officers and enlisted men of the Army whose names ap- 
pea pon the Army and Navy medal-of-honor roll; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 9272) to amend section 852 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to jurors’ 
fees; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ir. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 9278) authorizing the Secre- 
War to donate to the borough of Millersburg, Pa., one 


German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
\4 
\ i. bill (H. R. 9274) authorizing the Secretary of War 
e to the city of Harrisburg, Pa., one German cannon 
iece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Als 


i. bill CH. R, 9275) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
to the borough of Hummelstown, Pa., one German can- 
icldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
\ . bill (H. R. 9276) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
to the city of Lebanon, Pa., one German cannon or field- 
» the Committee on Military Affairs. 
bill (H. R. 9277) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
o the borough of Middletown, Pa., one German cannon 
‘iece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
. bill (H. R. 9278) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
» the city of Carlisle, Pa., one German cannon or field- 
» the Committee on Military Affairs. 
\ bill (H. R. 9279) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
) the borough of Mechanicsburg, Pa., one German can- 
eldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
i bill (H. R, 9280) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
» the borough of Shippensburg, Pa., one German cannon 
ece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
SELLS: A bill (H. R. 9281) granting pensions and 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 
an the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and 
io the Committee of the Whole House. 
MASON: A bill (H. R. 9282) to appropriate money 
itionary engineers and others in the District of Co- 
© the Committee on Appropriations. 
KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 9283) 


\f 


prohibiting fraud 


© public by making or disseminating false statements or 
‘is concerning any merchandise, commodities, securities, 
ice, and providing penalties for the violation thereof; to 
umittee on the Judiciary. 


OP ear 
C Se] 


the (% 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9284) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Middletown, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9285) authorizing payment for damage to 
township‘roads by United States troops while encamped at 
Camp Meade during the War with Spain; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 9286) to provide for marking 
the carcasses of goats with the words “ Goat meat ” 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 291) 
requesting information of the Secretary of the Navy; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

sy Mr. IRELAND: Resolution (H. Res. 296) directing inquiry 
in the interest of economy, efficiency, and coordination into the 
employment, duties, and compensation of the employees of the 
House; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RAKER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 209) directing 
the Federal Trade Commission to investigate and report to 
Congress certain information regarding sugar; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HICKS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 210) to provid 
for the payment of travel pay upon discharge to men of th 
Navy enlisted prior to April 2, 1917; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MASON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 32) 
declaring peace with all the world; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

sy the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of Hawaii 
requesting Congress to amend the land laws of the Territory of 
Hawaii; to the Committee on the Territories. 

PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

iy Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 9287) granting an 





> to the Com- 


in- 


; crease of pension to Fletcher Duling; to the Committee on In- 


valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9288) granting a pension to Joseph Hut- 
zell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 9289) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Jane King; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

sy Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 9290) granting an 
pension to Edward Stoyle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 9291) granting a 
pension to Sibria Armstrong; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. 
burse Thomas Nicholson, late a lieutenant in the United States 
Army, American Expeditionary Forces, for loss of company 
funds stolen from him and repaid by him; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 
of pension to Garner Aldrich; to 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: A bill (H, R. 9294) granting 
an increase of pension to Harrison Flinton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 9295) granting an increase 
pension to Levi Morrill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 9296) granting a pension to 
Christina Holden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

$y Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 9297) granting a pension 
to John F. Bittner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 9298) granting a pension to 
J. N. Mortimer, alias J. N. Mooney; to the Committee 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9299) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John F. Kelly; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9300) for the relief of Sarah Haverstick: 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9301) granting a pension to Robert A. 
Ryder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 93802) granting an increase of pei 
William M. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9303) granting a pension to Ida M. Cunkle; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 9304) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen Sanville; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 9305) granting an increase 
of pension to Warren G. Bent; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


increase of 


R. 9292) to reim- 


9293 ) 


the 


granting an increase 
Committee on Invalid 


of 


on 


sion 


to 


Invalid 





By Mr. granting an increase 


MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 9306) 


of pension to Charles C. Twyford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
By Mr. SANFORD: A bill CH. R. 9307) for the relief of the 


deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 
(H. R, 9308) granting an increase of 
the Committee on Pensions. 


of Sarah H. Flack, 


By Mr. SELLS: A bill 


eCsLa le 


pension to Edward MeClellan: t 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 9809) to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Patents to investigute the extension of a patent issued 
to Karn \ Ladd, H ter AY old, William H. Rohrer, Harry 
L. Wheatley, B. M. MeQu ,and Thomas J. Farrer: to the Com- 


Patents 


mittee on . 
By Mr. THOMPSON of : A bill (CH. R. 9310) granting a 


(onLo 
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all of Lincoln, Ill, protesting against the Siegel bill; 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Sterling Merchants’ Association, Sterling, [1 
containing protest against the Jones bill, Senate bill 2904- +, 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Travelers’ Protective Association of Amer. 
ica, Post D, [llinois Division, Springfield, [ll., urging the passa; : 
of House bill 4378; to the Committee on Interstate and Forej 
Commerce. , 

Also, petition of Sterling Association of Commerce, Sterling. 
Ill., urging the passage of House bill SOSO0 and Senate bill 2499. to 
create Federal home loan bank; to the Committee on Bankin 


TO the 


and Currency. 


pension to Mary Ellen R. Hatch; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 9811) granting a pension to 
Alice G. Donze: to the Comittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill CH. R. 9312) granting an increase 
of pension to John L. Mead; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- | 
BLOTS 

PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 

on the Clerk’ k and referred as follows: 


ii > ce 
By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of residents of Des Moines, lowa, 


to return of American troops from Russia; to the Com- 


relative 
mittee on “Military Affairs 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of W. C. Ritchie & Co., 
of Chicago, Ill., concerning patent legislation ; to the Committee 
on Patents 

! Mr. LUFKIN: Vetilion of Post No. 80, American Legion, 
Ty h, N in faver of congressional investigation to place 
responsibility for all alleged unnecessary wrongs inflicted 
against officers and soldiers of the American Expeditionary 
Iorces: to the Cominittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARNER: Petition of A. W. Bloor, chairman Na- 
tional Guard Association of Texas, asking Congress to establish 
and maintuin a national militia corps; to the Committee on 
ALilii ' Affairs 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of sundry citizens of Okla- 
homa in fi of the Kenyon bill, Senate bill 2022; to the Com- 
mittee on J state and Foreign Commerce. 

(CONNELL: Petition of George F. Sykes, of New 
Yo protesting against the passage of the Longworth bill; to 
the Com © on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of D. Auerbach & Sons, of New York, favoring 
the p c House bills Nos. 5011, 5012, and 7010; to the Com- 
lnuittee on Patents 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Bank of California Nationel 
Association, San Francisco, Calif., indorsipg the bill introduced 
by Senitor CALDER to amend that section of the revenue act 


which provides for tax on the interest of accounts of foreign 


we have been brought 
| the life of the world. 


} member 


Also, petition of Chicago Wheel & Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
Ill., urging the passage of House bills 5011, 5012, and 7010, con. 
cerning the Patent Office; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of Hon. 8. E, Bradt, superintendent of highways, 
State of Illinois, containing protest against proposed legislation 
to place an embargo on the use of open-top cars for the carry- 
ing of all materials except coal; to the Committee on the Judi 
ciary. 

Also, petition of North Western Expanded Metal Co., Chicago, 
Ill., urging the passage of House bills 5011, 5012, and 7010: to 
the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of W. C. Ritchie & Co., Chicago. Tll., urging 
passage of House bills 5011, 5012, and 7010; to the Committee o; 
Patents. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, N¢ pte mbher 16, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Ferrest J. D., offered th 
following prayer: 

Alnighty God, we lift our hearts to Thee. In Thy providence 
face to face with great issues affecting 
These issues have given rise to large dif- 
ferences of opinion, and as we face them to-day we would re- 
the divine order, for Thou hast taught us that we 
should seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, 


Prettyman, D. 


with the promise that all these things shall be added to us. 
So we pray that with a consciousness of our right relation to 
God we may address ourselves boldly and fearlessly to the 


have been committed to our hearts and minds, a! 


tasks that 
may the outcome of our deliberations justify our place of lea 
ship and power among the nations of the earth. For Christ's 
sake. Amen. 

On request of Mr. BraNbEGEE and by unanimous consent, the 


| reading of the Journal of yesterday's proceedings was dispeus 


corpora ns and individuals in this country; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

\Iso, petition of San Francisco Chamber of Commeree, San 
Francisco, Calif., protesting against the granting to the Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission of jurisdiction over water carriers 
engaged in port-to-pe traffic in interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

\lso, petition of San brancisco Chamber of Commerce, San 
lrancisco, Calif., protesting against the Plumb plan for Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of the railroads, and any other 
plan with that end in view; to the Cominittee on Interstate and 
Forcign Commerce, 

Also, petition of A. S. Fleming, eounty clerk of Placer County, 
Cal which the supervisors of Placer indorses all resolu- 
tions passed to preserve the natural beauty of Lake Tahoe; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, petition of El Dorado County Chamber of Commerce, 


requesting the Townsend national highway measure ; 


to 


Support 


> 
Roads, 


the Comipittee on 


(Iso, petition of railway postal Tracy, Calif., indors- 


clerks, 


ing an increase in salary for postal employees and asking sup- 
port of such legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office 
wnd Post Roads. 

By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of the Jaiies Wallace Costigan 
Post, No. 11, American Legion, Newport, Ky., urging the Mem- 
bers of Congress to refuse to seat Vroror BERGER as a Member 
of Congress: to the Committee on Elections No. 1. 

By Mr. YATES: Petition of Wunderle garage, Weitkamper 
grocery, Mathein & Pfau cigar store, Kaiser meat market, 
Albert J. Feuerbacher drug store, Leininger grocery, Striffler 
Bros. Ice & Cold Storage Co., Vopel bakery, Spellman Lumber 
Co., Buker’s cigar store, Runte meat market, and Lauer Bros., 


with and the Journal was approved. 


POLICY OF UNITED STATES IN EUROPE. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a letter written by Frank H. Simonds, published in the 
New York Sunday Tribune, upon the European situation ma) 
be read by the Secretary. I would read it myself, but I am 
suffering from a heavy cold. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[From the New York Tribune, Sunday, Sept. 14, 1919.] 
‘“Ecrore RSENTS AMERICAN DOMINATION OF Her AFFAIRS -COM- 
PROMISES VIEWED AS PROOF BriratN AND FRANCE HapD RbJeEc! 
LEAGUE PRINCIPLES—BITTER DISLIKE 18 MANIFEST IN MANy IS 


STANCES Over COURSE OF UNITED STATES POLICY IN EUROPE. 


* [By Frank HI. Simonds. ] 
“ Unless all signs fail, the relations between the United States 
and the various countries of Europe are about to enter a lew 
All over the Continent there are indications that !uro- 


phase. 


pean peoples and governments nre now seeking to escape iroll 
| that virtual domination of European affairs by the United 


States which, to a greater or lesser degree, has endured fro 


the moment when both the associate and enemy governments 


almost a year ago consented to an armistice following a!) 4 
ceptance of the 14 points. From that hour to the 


present 
i 


America has consistently dominated the peace conference, and 
if American proposals have frequently been modified we are just 
reaching the point where they are being deliberately set aie. 

“The immediate justification and warrant of President Wi 
son’s journey to the peace conference was the acceptance Y 
enemy and associated governments alike of his 14 points 4 


the basis of peace. Mr. Wilson concluded that this acceptance 


meant that those who oflicially agreed actually subscril (| to 
the principles expressed in these 14 points. 
the masses of the various nations, German quite as muc 


He believed that 
h as 



























] 

; : | 

1, Austrian equally with Italian, saw what he saw ino the | 
of nations, were prepared to make the sacrifices neces- | 
remove all the causes of rivalry and of grudge and to | 

. * . ° | 

Ww world without survi ntipathies 


‘PROPOSALS NOT A PIED | SENSE OFFER! 























what were the fact In the first ice it Seems reason- 
r, in the light of subsequent events, that the 14 points 
accepted by any people in th nse Mr. Wilson and a 
mbe f Americal people beli ed e\ had been a cel ted 
The Germans the edge of supreme political disast 
ion M Wilsen’s proposal as the si ive ) 
helieved that Mr. Wilson nress 
tl Crerma}r ould eseape th ns ences 
fuck wpe her neighbo d they recognized ft ) 
) of ti { OX fal tl eo ‘ Ors 
fut f 1D1S 
S tes, on e contral ecognize ! 
\\ ~ tik ne, in rf ( 
y! | he tala | ht ¢ tlv @7 ( 
fa The w if the te { é 
| } mrt ty 1 } \ id } | elTyl¢ 
ded ty rit > a 1 i ) } © ra 
l e ari erm he ‘ Fol ’ to 
discussion of the 14 poi Fhose 14 points 
officially aecepted by our oeia te j 
ment in the minds of tl tesiien or the 
allied affair ( nw 
( dob he populatior mn 
nf Tere refore, nol of e ] re i of 
ed the American proj e sense in which 
To the Germans these proposi Is held y 
f luction of the penalties they had incu ‘| 
tent of their punishment. 
LITTLI I HAN 
\ s they ant little more ft] rds of the 
ad be uttered from the beginning of fl 
insincerity, but with n ¢ i f the 
h actuality vays places upon abstract idealism. 
t 1inds of those who subscribed to Mr. Wils¢ 
f cid that fl proposals uuld be ap- 
y r re they yet able to think of anything 
obiect 7 } } : . t their 
e thi f \ f left ‘ 4 
\\ Sr) 1 oO «] ) i} t 
he apy tion of tl 14 its and the a 
of nattle S wo I i of in r 
inental people l future fecuard 
found the welcome whi iwaited him from 
ff the countries which |! l been associated with 
ea iui proof tl the pri ples which he 
1 I 1ent in the ds and he of the 
) ‘ l ens of vario ] ( S EH { 
Ire ! ople, Ita n people, the nt 
( liber d ose who ed in 
] Ve le would rall 4 } i! hy 
{ e the 14 points from suage into f 
eC! to cognize that when Mr. Wil went 
erial f tu sured |] tf 
ne in the y e conference, 1] ry ssoci 
d the table w ( debto ‘ onl l but 
nation was, by 1 son of t | es l 
( ] nd to seek in America st furthe ns 
Mr. Wilson repre l l ( t N n 
ive milita re I nd in i red 
( His country was at this } ! nt still 
of French, Belgians, Poles, and Italians, while 
I ther extension of Ame! n ecredi various 
ossible in the circumstances for the Govern- 
ous associated nations deliberately to oppose 
I} naterial consequences of such a break would 
Mou vel the break itse If would be seized upon 
| radical and Bolshevik elements seeking to 
veral Governments, while the masses them- 
; heir Governments quarrel with that rich and 


erica, on whose bounty many of them were now 
easily be persuaded to join in the wave of anarchy 


rewing with dangerous violence over western 







hand—and the point is capital—there was no 
iS no Government, which was prepared to or 
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could without immediately falling ace 


as he now presented them to the Paris con 


Wilson's proposals 
The English 


‘onee. 














people were in no meod to consent to the abolition or the recu- 
lation of that control of the s which had been the basis of 
their independence and greatness for centu y | ad spe- 
cifically excluded this point when called the President 
to accept his wh« scheme 
The French people were in nm wd. ne ( Cover 
ent, tO consent to any reduction he tions rb 
manded of G nanv that th ' of in itional peace 
he fi mich e ad Cer ! regions in r 
thie ( dd ( 3 d d, their sok 
ire Ifa t l e118 h ric 
} ctem de P ( ma 
\ } ‘ ‘ n ‘ 
vil ver ( B Fra j Cit 
pro er t iil I ha 
lL r oked n a htfu { nat a = 
( t int ‘ ( iv Tt n. } ; 
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| ‘Mr. Wilson, then, early in the pea re 
| lee dilemma. He had either to surrei , So far a 
| points were concerned, in the case of Britain in t 
of sea power, in the case of France the matter of se 
indemnity, or break with the French and British, with 
| lute certainty that on these issues the British and Ire peo 
would support their Governments 





os 


* But if he should yield to the British and the French, both 
of whom were united in the matter of reparations, and if he 
should in addition fulfill his pledge in the matter of the Poles, 
then no peace of understanding with Germany was even con- 
ceivable. Deprived of 30,000 square miles of her richest terri- 
tory, faced with the most colossal indemnity in all histery, her 
eastern frontiers mutilated that an enemy boundary was 
pushed within a hundred miles of Berlin, and a barrier inter- 
posed between East Prussia and the rest of Germany, there was 
not the smallest possibility that Germany would accept this peace 
in any other spirit than that of a conquered nation that momen- 
tarily bows to the irresistible power of the victor. 

“American purpose, while controlling the 
by reason of material factors frequently confused with moral 
force, thus broke down at a very early stage in the peace nego- 
tiations. In those circumstances, vital to their existence, the 
British and the French representatives refused to accept the 
14 points. Moreover, they jointly proclaimed a_ policy, the 
justice of which was patent, with respect to Germany which 
made the chance of a peace of conciliation illusory. The com- 
promise which covered this crisis changed nothing. An agree- 
ment to waive the iss of the freedom of the seas, to consent 
to an alliance with France substitute for the Rhine bar- 
rier and to the recognition of French claims to indemnities, in- 
cluding the Saar Basin—comprises which, while they pre- 
served the name of the league of nations and its existence on 
paper, were ultimate proofs of the fact that Great Britain and 
France had themselves refused to adopt the principles underly- 
ing the league, while the comprises insured German hostility 


so 


as a 


and made certain German effort to escape by war whenever 
the opportunity came 
ALY AND JAPAN ALSO REJECTED 14 POINTS. 


“Following the French and British examples came the 
Ttalian and Italy positively declined to 
permit the 14 points to be applied against her in the Adriatic, 
pointing to her treaty with Great Britain and France and call- 
upon her British and French allies to carry out their prom- 

Japan in Shantung made similar demands with a similar 
same allies, and in both cases France and Great 

their intention to stand by their written 
repugnant it might be to them. Here again 
was irrefutable proof that two more great powers had accepted 
only with fatal and limitations the American 
policy in the matter of peace and world reorganization. 

‘What the great powers had done the smaller powers now 
proceeded to imitate. The Serbs went into Albania; the Rou- 


Japanese episodes. 


lng 
ises, 
ippeal to the 
Britain signified 
pledge, howevel 


reservations 


manians into Hungary; the Greeks gave unmistakable evi- 
‘lence of an unwillingness to surrender age-long claims in 
Thrace at American behest. Roumania went to Budapest 


against an American-procured veto of the conference of Paris 
and stayed there long as she chose, meantime mobilizing 
other armies to drive her Serh neighbors out of that portion of 


as 


the Banat awarded to the Serbs at Paris. 

* Meantime, with ever-increasing clarity, there was mani- 
festing itself in Kurope an impatience with American policy 
which is becoming one of the most significant and dangerous | 


circumstances in the European situation. So far as the British 
ure concerned, American policy has in each separate instance 
vielded British We have waived the issue of the 
freedom of the seas, permitted the British to annex the greater 
of the German recognized a British protec- 
in Meypt, and looked with complacency upon British pos- 


to desires, 


portion colonies, 


torate 


session of the large part of the Arab world. But if there has 
heen po clush as a consequence there exists in Great Britain a 
very considerable and very influential element which looks 
with dismay upon a British foreign policy which in a large 
Ieasure has supported America in a long series of conflicts | 
with European nations who were recently the allies of Great 
Britain, and imay, as a consequence of recent events, be driven 
into a new German alliance. Moreover, so far as the league of 


concerned, the British Government has only ac- 
cepted it when it has been so denatured as to carry no threat 


to any special British interest. 


nations Is 


\MERICAN POLICY VIEWED WITIT SUSPICION BY FRENCH, 
Qn the part of the French, American policy is viewed and 
has been from the start with ever-increasing suspicion. Ameri- 


can opposition, futile in the end, to French demands for repara- 
tion, American hostility to the French occupation of the Rhine 
barrier and the annexation of the Saar Basin have provoked 
deep resentment, while more and more thoughtful Frenchmen 
have viewed with alarm the fashion in which France, by con- 


senting to various American decisions contrary to the desires 
of Italy, Roumania, and Greece, has heen piling up dangerous 
hostility to 


herself on the part of these nations, 


Paris conference, | 
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“Meantime the Roumanians, quitting the Paris confere ce 
have resorted to arms to enforce their claims, and in this course: 
they have the tacit sympathy of many Frenchmen and the open 
approval of the Italians. 

“We have, then, in 11 months, during which we have oe) 
deavored to impose upon Europe an American conception o; 
what just peace terms should be and of how the world should 
be reorganized to secure peace, failed in the case of Grea; 
Britain, Franee, Italy, and the Japanese, to coerce the Goyern. 
ments or persuade the people to accept our views. We have 
surrendered completely to the British and to the Japanese. We 
have compromised with the French by undertaking to send our 
troops to aid in the defense of France at the Saar rather than 
permit France to defend herself at the Rhine, and in the case 
of Italy we confront a deadlock which has existed for near! 
half a year. 

“We have incurred bitter resentment in Italy by refusing jo 
recognize Italian claims, and whatever good will we might hay 


|}earned in Japan by our surrender has already been desiroyed 


by the course of the Senate in questioning that surrender. Ia 


| ing refused to recognize the French right to occupy the Rhine 


barrier, we shall now earn permanent French distrust and worse 
unless we agree to fulfill Mr. Wilson’s promise to give America) 
Armies in exchange for geographical advantages if the Germans 
strike again. Among the small peoples, the Roumanians and 
the Greeks, and even the Serbs and Poles, one holding us ye- 
sponsible for the bestowal of Slovene lands upon Italy and tly 
other indicting us for the Danzig compromise, are denounci! 
“RESENTMENT IN EUROPE TOWARD AMERICAN POLICY, 

“On the other hand, can it be said that the German [ee 
more kindly to us or is more willing, except under duress, t 
aecept the decision of the treaty of Versailles? Does he not, 
as a matter of fact, indict us as a Nation for having failed to 
fulfill his conception of the meaning of the 14 points? Does lx 
not hold us responsible for having persuaded him to surrende: 
and then, when he had grounded his arms, allowed his enemies 
to despoil him? As to Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria, dismem- 
bered however justly, the two former reduced from the condi- 
tions of really great States to that of pitiable principalities, is 
it conceivable that they will either regard the present settlemen 
as permanent or have anything but hatred for the Nation whic! 
to all outward appearance, at least, dominated the Pari 
ference and accepted responsibility for its decision? 

“Tn sum it seems to me that the course of American foreig: 
policy in Europe between the signing of the armistice sid th 
present moment has resulted in the creation of a resentment 
rising to bitter dislike in many cases, in all European nations 
We are to-day as unpopular among our recent associates, 
the possible exception of Great Britain, and for obvious ressons, 
as we have been and remain among our recent enemies. Our 
solutions for the future reorganization of the world, acceste 
only after modification in the beginning, are now bei set 
aside both privately and publicly. A peace of understanding, 


avritl 
With 


to procure which we went to Europe, has not been had. ‘| 
Germans, the Austrians, the Bulgarians, and the Tlungurians 


are not reconciled to the peace terms, most of all to those peac 
terms Which conform most closely to the 14 points. 

“ Roumanian troops have seized Hungarian cities and 
tories: Italian troops still remain in Dalmatia and in Iiume 
More and more Europe is going back to the old familiar i 
of dealing with its problems, and, what is more deplorable than 


ethor 


| all, that effort on the part of the United States to contribute t 


making peace permanent and to abolish hatred is resulting 1 


| the concentration of European dislike, to use no strong 


upon the United States. 
“EUROPE SEEKS FREEDOM 
‘Underlying all this situation, not without its danger 10! lhe 


FROM AMERICAN INFLUENCE 


| future, it seems to me there must be discovered a fundamental 


mistake. J did not find in the six months I spent in burop 
any general or considerable acceptance of any part of the .\mer 
ican doctrine as expressed_ by the American representatives 
Paris. I do not find any belief in the league of nations, and 
it was plain that neither the British, the French, the It: 
nor the Japanese were ready to adopt the 14 points, saye wiert 
these did not imperil a national interest. 

“Now, it seems to me that Europe, slowly struggling ‘o | 
feet once more, is both consciously and unconsciously seckins 
to free herself from the control of American policy and more 


and more to get back to those conditions which are the _, 
of centuries of history and at least a working knowledge of UN 
facts as contrasted with the theories of European life. 
SURPLUS WAR DEPARTMENT EQUIPMENT. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before “Me 
Senate a communication from the Secretary of War, wn 











1919. 





tring 
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n response to a resolution of June 30, 1919, a report 


of the number and description of cars, trucks, and so forth, | 


hand, 
unit 
Co 


co 


In 
{ hé 
nu 
nto 


Apr 


act \O. 


bee ictually delivered, or in 
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; enrolling clerk, announced that t 








r cars, . 
x to this declaration and immediately 

\ ansferred with funds to other Government departments, such : 
, Marine Corps, Department of the 


st Office 


} 


War 
RECORD 


which are not needed the 
‘ation will be printed in the 
minittee on Military Affairs. 
mimiunication is as follows: 


Department. 
and referred 


War 
Washington, 
solution No 
following r 


DEPARTMENT, 
September 1, 
109, dated June 30, 
port on the question 
cars, trucks, et which are not 
the ste which have been taken 
and dispose of same 


sell 
lared a irpiu of 5,503 


1919. 


With Senate r 
honor to submit the 
mber and description of 

the War Department, and 
ry or classify such equipment and to 
il 15, 1919, the Chief of 
and 30,849 motor tru 


accordance 
ive the 


ps 
i 


Staff de 
k 
subsequent thereto, there 
is 
Interior, etc., approximately 
id enacted legislati ] 
litior the transf of . ) . ehiel 
185, July 2, 
ct No. 299, 
ture (Bureau 
No. 326, March 3, 1919, 
e Public Health Servic 
ions for the transfer of vehicles 
he War Department and allotments 
received 
requisitioned 1,534 passenger cars 
f Publi 


Fel 


yruary 


of Public 


28, 1919 { 


Roads) 


itiOonsS 


uo Roads re 


ul fealth Servi quisitioned 251 passeng s and 


maining surplu hi 
blic sale These requ 
of the Director of Sales, 
action Up to 
of delivery, t 
2,727 trucks. 
passenger cars and 11,289 
Service, 155 passenger and 480 truck 
il bill, pa d July 19, 1919, section 5, has b 
Advocate General and approved by the 
hibiting further transfers u section 7 of 
priation act to the Department Agriculture, in so far as 
iter-propelled vehicles and motor equipment to be made 
fer of funds Deliveries have, therefore, been stopped 
f Public Roads. The undelivered balance of 1,923 pas 
d 18,070 trucks are now available for sale. Prior to 
chicles to the public the Bureau of Public Roads, as well 
Government departments, are ing given opportunity 
su the vehicles as they may require. As soon as the 
of the other Government departments have been met the 
hicles will be placed on sale to the public. The uns 
s will be sold by the Salvage Division of the Motor Trans- 
public auction. It is expected that the first sales will be 
part of this month. Used but serviceable motor trucks 
ars will be sold by the Surplus Property Division, Offic 
ector of Purchase and Storage. There are no new passenger 
led in the War Department surplus 
ding information refers principally to 1 
is understood to be the information desired primarily I 
her war equipment and supplies is being prepared and 
{ soon as practicabl: 
uly, yours, NEWTON D. BAKER 
secretary of War, 


equisitions all of the ré¢ 
none available for pu 
approval of the Office 
Motor Transport Corps 
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AIRMAN COMMITTEE ON MILI AFI 


ited 


AIRS, 
( 


Stal Senate 


MESSAGE FROM THI 


from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 


e House had passed 


bills and joint resolution: 

An act to amend sections 4 and 5 of 
provide for stock-raising homesteads 
pproved December 29, 1916; 

in act to authorize absence b 
nd for other purposes. 

\n act to provide travel allowances for certain retired 

en and Regular Army reservists; and 


A 


homestead settiers and 


sador to Belgium. 


f the Senate: 
, An to allow credit 
e of homestead entries by 


for husbands’ 
widows, and 


military 
for other 


act granting citizenship to certain Indians; 
ms An act to amend and modify the war-risk insur- 
{ v1 \n act granting the consent of the Congress to the 
Hennepin to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
Minnesota River: 

», An aet to punish the transportation of stolen motor 
interstate or foreign commerce; and 


The | 


rvice- j 


Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of | 


also announced that the House had passed the | 
is and joint resolution, in which it requested the 





H. J. Res. 175. Joint 
of travel pay upon 
listed prior to April 


resolution for the 


Regular 


to provide 

lischarge to men of the 
1917. 

PETITIONS AND 

Mr. ‘TOWNSEND. I present a 

tion from James H. Pound, 

to the league of nations I move 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


payment 


Army en- 


» 
—s 


in the nat 
Mich., 
be referred to t! (‘om 


lette: 
of Detroit, 
that it 


iit? ¢ 


having 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a memorial of sundry « ens i 
Moundridge, Kans., and a memorial of s indry citizens of Ls 
Kans., remonstrating against universal military training, which 
were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cherryv: 


ale, 
Kans., and a petition of sundry citizens of Chanute, Kans., pray- 
ing for an increase in the salaries of postal employees, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Mound City, Kans., praying for the ratification of 
the proposed league of nations treaty hich was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also pi ted a petition of the Homer J. Ball Post, Am 
can Legion, of Emporia, Kans., praying for the passage of | 
so-called Sweet bill, providing for lump-sum payments of wa 
risk insurance, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also pr nted a memorial of the Commercial Club 
Eureka, Kans., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla 
tion providing for the marking of cost and selling prices i 
merchandiss hich was referred to the Con { 
Judiciary 

Mr. PHELAN presented a_ petitic £ the Od of Supe 
visors of Los Angeles, Calif., praying for the consti on of an 
all-American Canal for Imperial Valk Cc hich wa 
ferred to the Committee on Commercs 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of Local Union No. 18: 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Lron Shipbuilder 
and Helpers of America, of Chanute, Kans., praying for an 
increase in the salaries of postal employees, which was referred 


‘On Post Roads 


to the ¢ 

He 
son ¢ ounty, 
rid 


mittee on Post Offices and 
ed a memorial of sundry McP 
, and a memorial of sundry citizens Ol M muna 


re, IKans., remonstrating against universal military tra 


citizens of 


present 


Kal 


which were ‘referred to the Committee o1 Military Affairs. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on Banking and ¢ l 
to which s referred the bill (S. 2377) to amend s l 
of the ac pproved July 17, 1916, known the Federa 
loan act, so as to provide for the payment of the expens¢ 
the Federal Farm Loan Board and employees by tl Fed 
land banks and joint stock land banks, reported 
amendment 1d submitted a report (No. 191) thereon. 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Territories, to whik $ 
referred the bill (H. R. 7417) to amend ar t of Cr 5 


March 12, 1914, authorizing the 
operat railroad 


approve ad 
United 


] ot 7 a ‘ 4 } 
to locate, CONnStruct, na 


tory of Alaska, and for other purpo , reported 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 189 
ISS A N( 
Mr. NEW rom the Committee on Territories, I D 
favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 2609) to a Hhorize 
t} i rporated town of Petersburg, Alaska, to issue bonds 


not exceeding $75,000, for the 


any sum, purpose of constructing 









and installing a municipal electric light and power plant id 
for the construction of a public-school building, and I su ta 
repo (No. 190) thereon 

Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent for the pre 
sideration of the bill just reported by the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. NEw]. It gives authority to the town of Pete rg, 
Alaska, to issue bonds for securing an electric-light plant and 
for a public-school building in that town. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from M : 
sota asks unanimous consent for the present consid of 
the bill. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Co ttee « he 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which is read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the incorporated town of Petersburg, A : 
is hereby authorized and empowered t issue bonds in any ] not 
exceeding $75,000, for the purpose of constructing and installing a 
municipal electric light and power plant nd f the construction of a 
public-school building. 

Sec. 2. That before said bonds shall be issued a special electior i 
be ordered by the common council of the town of Petersburg, at which 
election the question of whether h bonds shall issued ill be 











o484 


submitted 


to the electors of said town of Petersburg whose 


qualified 


names appear on the last assessment roll of said town for municipal 
taxation. Thirty days’ notice of such election shall be given by 
publication thereof in a newspaper printed and published and of gen- 


eral circulation in said town before the day fixed for such election. 
Sec. 3. That the registration for such election, the manner of con- 

dlucting the same, and the canvass of the returns of said election shall 

he, aS near as practicable, in accordance with the requirements oi law 


im general or special elections in said municipality, and said bonds 
shall be issued only upon the condition that a majority of the votes 
cast at such election in said town shall be in favor of issuing said 
bonds, 

Sec. 4. That the bonds above specified, when authorized to be issued 


as hereinbefore provided, shall bear interest at a rate to be fixed by the 


common council of Petersburg, not to exceed 8 per cent per annum, 
payable semiannually, and shall not be seid for less than their par 
value with acerued Interest, and shall be in denominations not exceed- 


ing $1,000 each, the principal to be due in 20 years from date thereof : 


Provided, however, ‘That the common council of said town of Peters- 
burg may reserve the right to pay off such bonds in their numerical 
order at the rate of $5,000 thereof per annum from and after the | 
expiration of five years from their date. Principal and interest shall 
be payable in lawful money of the United States of America at the 
office of the town treasurer, or at such bank in the city of New York, 
in the State of New York, or such place as may be designated by the 


common council of the town of Petersburg, the place of payment to be 
mentioned in the bonds: And provided further, That each and every such 


bond shall have the written signature of the mayor and clerk of said 
town of Petersburg, and also pear the seal of said town. 

Sec. 5. That no part of the funds arising from the sale of said 
bonds shall be used for any purpose other than specified in this act. 
Said bonds shall be sold only in such amounts as the common council 
shall direct, and the proceeds thereof shall be disbursed for the pur- 
poses hereinbefore mentioned and under the order and direction of 


said common council from time to time as the same may be required 
for said purposes: Provided, That not to exceed $50,000 of the proceeds 


of the sale of said bonds shall be expended for the construction and 
installation of the cleetric light and power plant and not to exceed 
$25,000 thereof shall expended for the construction of the public- 
school uilding 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be PTI GYTosse «| for $1 


third reading, read the third time, 
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By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S, 83015) granting an increase of pension to Mary F, 
Abbott; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3016) to authorize the disposition of certain grazing 
lands in the State of Utah, and for other purposes; to the Co) 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A joint resolution (S. 


J. Res. 109) to suspend for five years 


| the operation of section 9 of the civil-service act; to the Coy 


wittee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 
WAR-BISK INSURANCE. 
Mr. HARDING submitted an amendment intended to be pr 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 8778) to amend and modify tly 


| war-risk insurance act, which was referred to the Committe 


on Finance and ordered to be printed. 
ADDRESS BY HON, HOKE SMITH. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I present and ask unanimou 
consent to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smirn] before the Ameri 
ean Cotton Association at New Orleans, La., September §, on the 
cotton situation. 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows : 


address was ordered to lx 


AMERI( 
1919 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR HOKE SMITH DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
CoTron ASSOCIATION, NEW ORLEANS, LA., SEPTEMBER 8, 


‘Gentlemen of the American Cotton Association, we meet t 
consider the work for the American Cotton Association. 
COTTON VALUE A NATIONAL ASSET, 
“The immediate problem confronting the Southeastern States 
is marketing the cotton crop. It is more than a sectional ques 


| tion; it isa great national question. 


tind passed 
STATE BUDGET SYSTEMS. 

Mr. EDGE. On behalf of the junior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. McCormick], I submit a preliminary report from the | 
special committee to devise a plan for a budget system. It 
is a digest of various State hudget systems. I ask that it be 


referred to the Committee on Printing with a view to having it 
printed as a public document, 


rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore, That order will be made, 
without objection, 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 
Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred, 


as follows: 
By Mr. LENROOT: 
\ bill SOW) 


serving a 


(Ss. to provide educational facilities for persons 
of the United States military or naval 


war with Germany and honorably discharged from 


members 


x 


forces in the 


“The export of cotton during the past century has brough 
back to the United States from foreign countries more tha 
$20,000,000,000. 

* Until the EKuropean war the exportation of cotton and its 
sale abroad met largely our yearly liabilities in foreign countries, 
and now the price of cotton exported is of great importance to tli 
commerce of our entire country. We have almost a monopoly in 
the great raw material needed to clothe the world. Its value : 


is 


| a national asset can not be too highly appreciated. 





such forces, and for other purposes: to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3007) for the relief of Henry and William King 
(with companyil papers); to the Committee on Indian 
Af} 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

\ bill (S. 5008) granting a pension to George Bingham (with 

companyving papers): to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 3009) granting an increase of pension to John <A, | 
S: nt (wi ecompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions 

3 I HENDERSON 

\ (S. 5010) to provide for an increase of salary of the 
United States marshal for the district of Nevada: to the Com- 
inittee on the Judici: 

By Mr. CALDER: 

\ bill (S, S011). to protect interstate commerce in foods, 
drugs, and medicines, and to extend the provisions of the food 
and drugs act of June 30, 1906; to the Committee on Agriculture 
und Forestry. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

\ bill (S. 83012) granting an increase of pension to George B, 
Tavilor: to the Committee on Pensions. 

\ bill «S, 3018) for the relief of Willis Cross: to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OWEN: 


A bill (S. 3014) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 


Case 


sious, 





* During recent years the Southeastern States have made vreat 


progress in raising food supplies and can feed their own pevple 


from their own soil. But cotton is still the money crop, and 
upon the profits from its sale depend the prosperity of all classes 
in these States and their contributions by purchases to the in 
dustry of all the other States. It is therefore important to « 
sider the conditions which will surround marketing the crop 
aid in determining at what price cotton should sell. 

“The cotton farmer already knows that his last two crops 
have been cultivated at a higher cost than heretofore. [sti 
mates from many localities place the cost at over 30 cents a 
pound. He knows that before the European war began, will 
the economic conditions then existing, 12 cents a pound for cot- 
ton meant an income of about $325 a year for a family consist- 
ing of a man, his wife, and three children. Twice that price for 
cotton at that time would only have paid the cotton farmer 
reasonably decent living, and three times the ante bellum pric 
now, with the increased cost of production, would give the cotton 
farmer a smaller income than that paid for work requiring t! 
same intelligence in the cities. 

BETTER PRICES OR QUIT RAISING COTTON. 

“It is useless to ery ‘Back from the cities to the farm’ 1 
less the prices for farm products offer opportunity from farn 
life reasonably to the opportunities furnished in the « 

“The Southern States would be to-day in a vastly lv! 
prosperous condition if they had never raised a bale of coito 


on- 
tf 


Their farm lands are splendidly suited for raising food crops 
In no section can eattle and hogs be raised at less cost. Ii thes 
States pasturage is good nine months out of the year. Corn cin 

Peanuts and velvet )eals 


be produced in limitless quantities. 
fatten hogs and cattle at nominal cost. ; 
“The farmers of the Middle West grew rich by produciis 


’ 
hile 
t 


foodstuffs. Their lands reached a value of $150 per acre, \\' 
lands in the Southern States, due to cotton, were wort /©> 
than $20 per acre. 
“The culture of cheap cotton impoverished the soutier 
farmer and depreciated the value of southern lands. While 
manufacturers were growing rich by changing lint cotton 
into material to clothe the world, the farmers of the “a 
who produced the lint cotton eked out a pauper existence. rhe 
prices they received for their cotton kept them so poor they 
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were compelled to sacrifice their cotton by forcing it upon the | cotton. The construction of many ships has been completed 
market as soon as it was gathered and to accept whatever | during the past 12 months. During the coming year ther 
was offered. should be no lack of vessels with which to export cotton to 


“T earnestly hope that the farmers will quit raising cotton 
in America, unless they can receive a vastly better price for 
it. You must stand together, collectively, organized by coun- 
ties, and hold yuur cotton until it brings you a price that will 
compensate for the labor put into its culture and for the real 
value of your lands, or devote your time and your lands to 
other crops, if you expect to prosper. 

“T shall intensely support the work of the American Cotton 


Association, because through it I hope for the financial free- 
dom of the farmers of this section. 
VALUE OF PRESENT COTTON CROP. 

“The cotton farmer skould, during the coming season, re- 
ceive at least as high a price for his cotton as that at which 
cotton has sold at any tinmre during the past 12 months, and 
{ wish to discuss conditions that will affect the price. 

“During the first week of September, 1918, middling lint 
cotton sold for 37 to 38 cents a pound. 

“A study of conditions surrounding cotton sales show them 
to be more favorable to the seller now than they were in 
September, 1918. The supply of cotton on hand at that time 
was greater and the crop larger than this year. 

“The war is now over. The markets of the world are all 


open for the export and sale of cotton, and they will remain 
pen. Demand and consumption will be greater than last 
ear. 

HOSTILE 


INFLUENCES ENDED. 


When in September last year cotton reached the price of 

37 to 3S cents a pound, the War Industries Board was in full 

eration. This was more than two months before the armis- 

On the 4th of Septenmyber the War Industmes Board an- 
1ounced its purpose, ‘with the approval of the President,’ to 
appoint a committee to study the desirability and feasibility of 
affecting ‘stabilization of cotton prices.’ As the price of cot- 
at that time was steadily rising, this proposition to 
stabilize prices was an expression of disapproval of the rise in 
prices, 

“On September 13, 1918, the War Industries Board issued 
another statement, declaring that ‘the Government, through 
early agreement with the Allies, must act as a common buyer 
allied purehases.” The statement further declared that, 
‘subject to the approval of the President,’ a committee was 
io be appointed to protect against ‘the present chaotic condi- 
tion of the market’ and to ‘eliminate speculation and hvard- 
ng.” The statement further declared it ‘may be a part of this 
connnittee’s duty to recommend basic prices on cotton. After 
vestigation upon the part of the committee, a fair price may 

fixed.’ 

‘This criticism of the price at which cotton was selling and 
reat to ereate a single purchasing agency for cotton exported 
» England, Franee, Italy, Japan, and the other allied countries 
is simply a threat to remove all competition among buyers 
ud arbitrarily determine at what cotton could sell. Of course 
e market broke. It fell so low that finally it was concluded by 
in authority that no necessity for a single purchasing 
ency existed. So the committee of the War Industries Board 
s disbanded and announcement was made that they had no 
thority to fix a price. But cotton had already been forced 
wh to below 25 cents a pound by their action. 
lhe President during 1917 placed cotton on the embargo list, 

it could only be exported under rules and regulations he 
de. He ereated the War Trade Board and intrusted to this 
ard the issuance of licenses for the exportation of cotton. 

No cotton could be exported except by a license issued by the 
Trade Board. This board continued to restrict exports 

¢v after the armistice. Indeed, the latter part of November 

ey were not only restricting exports to countries contiguous 

' Germany but to Spain and to other points where no possible 

portunity for the cotton to reach Germany existed. 

“ Not until in June of the present year were the restrictions of 
War Trade Board removed from cotton export. Cotton re- 
nded to the broadened market and went rapidly to 36 cents 
ound, 

No War Industries Board or War Trade Board can inter- 

_With the markets or the price of your cotton during the 

ing year, 


ton 


Lor 


7} 


OS 


OTHER CONDITIONS IMPROVED. 

\ year ago we had over 2,000,000 of men in France. Ships 
re hecessary to earry them supplies, food, clothing, and muni- 
ls. Even after the war ended, almost to the present time, 

tonnage was required to carry food to France for our 
It was often impossible to obtain. ships to export 


a 


Idiers, 


ee 


foreign countries. 

* Our farmers, merchants, and bankers are in better condition 
to hold their cotton than they were 12 months ago, and there 
will be ho necessity to market more rapidly than the 
require it. 


COHSUMEES 


‘All these conditions, together with the high cost of making 
the crop, should be considered in estimating the price at which 
eotton will probably sell. 

DEMAND WILL EXCEED SUPPLY. 

“To ask your attention now to the most important factors 
Which may influence the price. I refer to the supply and the 
demand, to the amount of American-raised cotton which will 
constitute the supply until the crop of next year can reach thi 
mills, and to the demand which may be expected by the manu 
facturers for this cotton. 

“T will deal with the cotton which concerns all cotton farme: 
and the trade generally without account of sea-island cotto 
or linters 

‘Linters are frequently confused with lint cotton in th 
estimate of supply. Linters are really nothing but the sera] 
ings of the cotton seed at the oil mills. They are not sold b 
farmers; they are not used by spinning mills; they constitut 
no part of the cotton from which cloth is made. They should 
no more be cousidered in} estimating the supply of cotton th 
should cotton hulls. 


COTTON 


SUPPLY, 


‘Various estimates have been made of the amount of Ameri- 
can cotion in existence on July 31 last. They run from four to 
six nillion bales. The Department of Commerce has sought in 
formation on the subject by inquiry as to the quantity at mills, 
by inquiry as to cotton on board vessels, by inquiry as to cotton 
in the ports, and elsewhere. If these estimates are inaccurate, 
they overestimates, it is quite possible for the 
cotton to have been reported at more than one place, and the mills 
would hardly underestimate their supply. 

“One reason for questioning the existence of the amount 0! 
cotton shown by these estimates is the fact that, adding together 
the known production of American cotton during a number oi 
years past, and deducting the known consumption, there would 
remain a less supply on hand July 31 last than that indicate: 
by reports furnished to the Department of Commerce. 

“TI do not mean by this criticism to doubt that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce sought the most accurate information obtain 
able. I ouly show that other records would indicate the supp! 
on July 31 last was substantially smaller than the figures I an 
using. 


are as 


sam 


obabl 


Estimate of 1 stock of Amcrican cotton on July 31 laat 
f 


From reports Department of Commerce—500 pounds pet 
Bales 
In American mills i a a a as . 1, 252, 000 
Ieee INEGI, GOI son cccesstesthinintineperenmpnassnsiinainbiitnatsingnen 175, 000 
In British mills a ceateel aus aldedisliaideiival eatin anemaneteiiaaai 110, 000 
eee 250, 000 
Er CRI | CI iii cin ciitinintmimerdiaibmnenies 207, 000 
eS eee a ee te 503, 000 
At sea, going to Britain ae A cian 254, 000 
At sea, going to the Continent... _-......--.... 75, 000 
In publ storage in America - hsicesigtindataan a: ae 
In ports and elsewhere in America_.....--- 775, 000 
——_——_ » OD: ayy 
rotal ‘ el cate a ii i tall __. 5, 781, Owe 
“While the cotton in continental and British mills is much 
less than that in American mills, the cotton in British ports 
and at sea is really for these mills, and can be treated as cott 


in the mills. 

“Tt is customary for statisticians who seek to keep do 
price of cotton to add the entire estimated stock of July 31 to 
the crop of the current year and compare this supply of cotton 
with the consumption by the mills for 12 months. This calcu 
tion is erroneous, 

‘Little cotton of a current year reaches the mills until aft 


the Ist ef October. The cotton must be picked, ginned, co 

pressed, and shipped before it reaches the mills. Practically no 
eotton of a current year reaches American mills during the 
month of August and little in September. No cotton of a cur- 


rent year reaches foreign mills in August and practically non 
in September. 

“ Distributed to the mills at all times there must be much 
as 1,000,000 bales of cotton to keep them in a position to con 
tinue operation, and this amount must be hand October 1 
of the present vear and October 1, 1920. 


us 


on 
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“American cotton is now being consumed by the mills at the 
rate of 1,200,000 bales each month, so that 2,400,000 out of the 


will be consumed by October 1. This sum and the 
which must a be in the mills should be 
deducted from the total supply of July 31, which gives us: 
Bales. 


July supply 


1.000.000 bales lways 








Estimated s Iuly 31 3 vie a. & 708, OS 
‘ nption to October 1 i neces I mill supply then 3, 400, 000 
Amount available from former crops for ensuing year_ 2, 381, 000 
fhe Agriculture Department last Tuesday estimated this 
; s crop at 11,200,000 bales This estimate was made upon 
an estimate leterioration of the crop, which many believe 
would have justified a lower timate. The estimate did not 
take into consideration the fact that during the month of 
August, on necount of continuous rains and boll weevil, much 
iO? than a normal acreage of cotton was abandoned as 
vorthiless. 
accep t] ou | \griculture Department as 
( ect, Wwe have as the supply for the next 12 months: 
Bales 
.--. 11, 200, 000 
4 \ ) ) suing yeal allie 2, 381, 000 
rains « Gee) ee, Mme A "43 581, 000 
CONSUMPTION, 
N urn our tention to the question of consump- 
" lor fi years the world has been engaged war and 
vroduction | e mills has not met the world’s demand. There 
short: l ufactured products needed for clothing 
ro } + made from cotton The soldiers are 
ol he \rmy, l ‘ willties tor produc Lioh if goods 
nufactured fro ott re greatly impreved. The world 
the manufac ed p ict. There is every reason why 
Wi 5 OL mils 8) i o meet the world’s demand. 
It is conceded that there will be consumed by American 
3; 6,000,000 bales. Many place the amount larger. 
lor four years prior to t we averaged an export of 
148,000 b During the our years Great Britain averaged 
770,000 | ; Germany, 2,670,000 bales; France, substantially 
ver 1,000,000 iles; Italy, over 500,000 bales; and Spain, ove 
300,000 ba Last year Jap: ised 784,000 bales of American 
Lingland to-day is « triving to increase hei reign 
} res Active eth ts re lig i to us Line COLLE 
I oO full capacit 
‘ermany has been practically without lint cotton for fou 
C3 Ther is every rei hy Germany should seek to 
‘ yp her cotton-mill production to full capacity. It is su 
that the condition of foreign exchange will hinder pw 
by England and G ny Oi ‘ her hand, it is 
Lor ese count » develop their foreign commerce, 
hey car » this by 1 eturil tton goods for expor 
her two bills before Congress, which I believ: 
as ( intended to aid in 
cing foreign ¢ i lane Germany, France, and 
1 have < ( people want Potash alon 
mm Ge ' , purcha 1 f our use, should furnish the means 
ient for a substantial amount of cotton to Germany. 
[lt is a conservative estimate to say that England, Gern any, 
Japan, Italy, and spain will consume 7,500,000 bales of 





A) i on duril ing yeal I will not consider 
‘ tric hi ican cotton, but any study 
{ r pre t col 0 s the claim th { wil 
1.000 00M eign mill hiel Ok an average 
9 448.000 bales 1 y for four years before the war, may 
confidently b ed upon to require and to consume—if we have 
o ful t 00,000 bales during the comin year 
Che consumption « uring the next vear may be con- 
Bales 
In r ’ a e . ee 6, GOO, OOO 
Ex . ‘ ; l a . wincwniidinimsaibtan iment 8, 500, 000 
14. 500 OOO 
P : ly fe } es) he <« imated at 
8.581,000 bales 
e American cotton required for sumption durit the 
12 t] before next year’s crop reaches the mills in a sub- 
sta al way will more than equal] this year’s crop and all of 
he cotton on hand. In other words, we should have an active 
et for all cotton remaining from the estimate of July 8 
ll raised this ) r 
‘Instead of the farmer being called upon to hunt a market, 
he can market only as the mills need it, relying upon the fact 
t] | his cotton will be required for manufacture before the 
I crop reaches the mills 
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FOREIGN COTTON SUPPLY UNUSUALLY SMALL, 

“Some consideration should be given to the production of 
cotton outside of the United States. 

“Prior to the war Russia furnished from the Provinces of 
Turkestan and Transcaucasia approximately a million and a half 


bales, but owing to the unsettled condition existing in that coun- 


| try, together with the shortage of food, the crop went down in 


| Approximately two million of the Indian crop is 
|} mills in India. 


1917 to 500,000 bales. 
reduced since 1917. 

“Egypt produced last year nearly a million bales of long- 
staple cotton, but this cotton does enter into competition with 
the American cotion. It is used for thread and very fine fabries, 
and competes with our sea-island cotton, 

“ India produced last year nearly three million bales of cotton, 
consumed by 
Japan alone consumed last year 1,250,000 bales 
in excess of cotton received from the United States. This cot 
ton is supposed to have obtained from India and from 
China, that the surplus Indian crop will not substantially 
compete with the crop of the United States. Besides, it has a 
rt, coarse fiber, and can net be utilized in the manufacture 
any except very low grade yarns. 

“The supply for the mills of the world, of cotton not raised 
in the United States, during the coming year is much less th: 
normal 


It is believed to have been still further 


been 


so 


1 
sho 


ot 


BAD MARKETING LOWER! rHE PrRice 


“For a long time our farmers put their cotton on the marke 
in two or three months. The manufacturer could not take 
It was forced on the inarket with only the sper Lior to buy 

It was a favorite pastime with cotton farmers to al 
ulators, when the real criticism should have been p 
the farmers’ mode of marketing cotton. They di 
, 


t 
hold their cotton until the consumer required the product. 


‘ula 


use ol 


la 
| 


LRN AS IANT 


[A ACTURERS 


NEED IT. y, 
inve 10,000,000-bale crop 
than a 1 crop, and that it is foolis 
than the consumption of the mills requires, T) 
learned that their lands are 

cultivation foodstuffs; that we can 
States everything that the people of 
at and a large in excess of local 


I 
} 
i 


that a 
+000, 000-bals 


‘Our farmers learned 


seit i inore 


se more 


‘more splendid] 


rtiel 
of raise 
the 

aimoub requ 

cattle and hogs cheaper than in any other pa 
I congratulate you upon the splendid hei 
can now be found in every community. 

farmers to-day, them, able to carry 
until the consumer needs 
when 
tton. 

adopt policy of 
twelfth month karmei 
as consumers will need all the SUD] Ls 


esent crop is offered for sale only as the n 


1 *y ‘ 1 
OuUnLry, and 


th 


ibe are most ot 
: 1 M2 : 4 _— 
it, and this Is @ con 

1- + te } ' } 
we seek to estimate what should b« 


"cece tor @ 


their c 


Can SULeI 


‘armers must the selling 
than 


course how, 


‘If our 


baster ohe each 


rr 


facturers need it, it should easily command a price equal 
the best it brought during the past 12 months. 
Most of the cotton mills are in a position to operate du 
e next 12 months to their full capacity. Many of them | 
made immense profits during the past three years. The | 
at which goods manufactured from cotton are now sellil 


am advised, would justify a price of substantially 


nound 


over BO ce 
ior cotton, 


THE GREAT WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION, 

of the great the American Cotton 

be to unite farmers, merehants, and bankers to cha 

ode of marketing cotton and to put an end forever to de] 

ng the market price of cotton by selling it 
hered and in such large quantities that the consume! 
absorb it. 

“The American Cotton Association will inspire farm 
and prevent a sacrifice of the crop by sales faster 
the manufacturers need it. If this is done, the time will 
passed, never to return, when raising cheap eotton will in 
erish the farmers of our country, and we will never again 
prewar prices, based upon pauper compensation to thos 

red in raising yn, 

‘It should be the work of the American Cotton Associ: 
not only to inspire farmers, merchants, and bankers to see 
the crop marketed gradually consumers need it, bu 
urge you to inspire our people with courage during the co! 
year, 

‘During the past year cotton sold in the early part of Sept 
ber for about 38 cents a pound. Adverse influences depres 
the market, and it went down to below 25 cents a pound, 

| before the season was over it came back to 36 cents a pound. 


Associa 


(one works of 
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The market will fluctuate again this year. Do not be 
frightened by tlhuctuations. When the market goes off, keep 
your cotton, as all your cotton will be needed for consumption 
during the year, If you respond to a fall of price by keeping 
your cotton, you may be sure that the price will advance. Never 
sell on a declining market. Do not let it break your nerve. The 
price will return to just value. 

“The cost of producing the crop, the present value of lands, 
the relative value of other commodities, the law of supply and 
demand applied to the present crop justify better prices for 
cotton during the coming year than any received during recent 
vears. 

“You must organize in every county in the cotton-growing 


States. Merchants, bankers, and even cotton manufacturers 
should realize the benefits which the sale of cotton at sub- 


stantial profits will bring. 

“ Farmers should keep new cotton off the market entirely dur- 
ing the present month, and from the 1st of October on sell 
slowly, only as the manufacturers need it. Each county organi- 
ation should see that of the total cotton raised in the county 
not more than one-twelfth is sold each month. They should help 
each otber to bring about this result. 

‘You need not worry about the New York Exchange market 
if ihis is done, In 30 days the speculator would respond to your 
auction, and the price there would rise. They are now compelled 
upon exchanges to meet future sales with spinable cotton, and if 
they see you intend to market slowly and wisely, they will 
quickly respond by putting up the prices on the exchanges. 

“In the meantime, while gradually selling your cotton, plant 
foodstuffs and raise cattle and hogs. Let the world understand 
you will meet the situation again next fall independent 

nd owning your cotton. 

‘I view the situation with confidence, because I believe in 
the courage, the nerve, and intelligence of our people when once 
aroused. 

It is for the American Cotton Association to bring them into 
ction. 


Ours is a 


thett 


section upon which the Almighty has, with lavish 

nd, bestowed His richest material gifts. Let us see that they 
re used to strengthen our people and our section, not alone 
our own advantage, but that we may contribute to our 
Nation a full part in its growth and progress, and I earnestly 
that we may do so commercially, mentally, and spir- 
tually. 


for 


lope 


May you lead the farmers of the cotton-producing States to : 


ceive all the benefits which the conditions surrounding them 
stify.” 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I hold in my hand an edi- 
ial from the Living Church, which strikes the keynote 


higher 
would 


international honor so finely, and represents the 
hought of the world so loftily, that I have thought it 
» beneficial to Senators and other people to read it. I 
fore ask unanimous consent to have it inserted in the Recorp. 
[tf is entitled “The honor of the American people is at stake.” 
he PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
ordered. 
he matter referred to is as follows: 


THE HONOR OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE IS STAKE. 


“The American people ought seriously the 
ed States Senate should carry 
cign Affairs Committee into effect, amending the pending 
ty of peace by providing for the transfer of Shantung to 

China instead of to Japan, it would involve three things: A 
onal dishonor to ourselves, an act of perfidy toward three 
our Allies, Great Britain, France, and Japan, and an irri- 

to at least the latter that might be deemed a casus belli, 

1 would certainly be viewed—quite rightly—as a very un- 

ndly act. On the other hand, since we would be powerless 

our own motion to effect the transfer to China unless we 

to make the attempt by declaring war against the three 
mentioned and should win the war, the proposed 
ve in the language of the treaty would be of not the slight- 
value to China, while by repudiating the treaty, we 

ild thus do, we should relieve Germany of all the obliga- 

relating to ourselves which she has been forced to assume 
should dissociate ourselves from the forees of civilization 


to realize that if 


ms 


as 


the recommendation of its ! 


there- | 


are now compelling Germany to make some form of resti- | 


on for her misdeeds in the past. 
or it must be remembered that the chief issue involved 
ihis Shantung matter, so far as the powers are concerned, is 


* sanctity of treaties. And the Senate committee is de- 


‘rately demanding that Great Britain and France make of | indignantly 


r treaty with Japan a ‘serap of paper,’ with the penalty 
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that the United States will withdraw from 
these powers in making peace with German) 
do so. 

“AS representing the conscience of some considerable part of 
the American people, we unhesitatingly declare that 
to involve national dishonor for the American Nation. 

“ Whatever wrong was done to China—and it w: eenuine 
wrong—was done by Germany when, in 1898, she forced the 
treaty which gave her the ‘lease’ of the Kiao 
of the Province of Shantung; it was a 


USSVCHRLLLOD 


they 


witl 


it retuse to 


posit ion 


iS al 


section 


which 


how Bay 


and wrong in 


Russia, England, and France immediately afterwards partic 
pated by seizing other desirable portions of the China coast 


and forcing similar ‘leases’ in their respective Lf 
the United States had protested against this wrong at the tin 
it was committed she would have some color, though not much, 
for the present demand of the Senate committee that Japan, : 
successor to the ‘rights’ of Germany, should be deprived ot 
those ‘ rights,’ while no such demand is made upon England 


interests 


France. The United States made no such protest. The world 
has acquiesced in the wrong then committed No nation, un 
it be China herself, can intervene now, 20 years too late, a 
say that the lease to Germany can not be taken over by Jap 
who ousted the Germans from their possessions in China p 
cisely as Great Britain and her dominions ousted 
other German colonies, as incidents in the World Wat 

“That long before we entered the war Great Br nh und 
France made a secret treaty with Japan guaranteeing to the 


latter her succession to the German lease on condition that sie 


oust the Germans from it is regrettable to us, who do not le 
lieve in secret treaties, though entirely in accordance with 
general practice of other nations than our own. But as 
were holding ourselves carefully aloof from the nations 11 


were straining their resources to repel the German invasion, 
we have very little right to criticize these for making 

engagement. The faet that the treaty was a secret one does 
not relieve the signatory powers from their obligations under 
it. Moreover, even if these powers were bound by Mr. Wilson’ 
denunciation of secret treaties made three years later, whic! 


of course, is a preposterous position, it still remains that M: 
Wilson in his 14 points never demanded that secret treati 
already made should be repudiated, but only that in fut 
there should be no more of them. 

“Mr. Wilson’s attitude at Versailles with respect to Shan 
tung, if we understand it aright, was an earnest plea to Japa 
voluntarily to recede from the rights she had won in China, 


in order to cooperate in the beginning of a new world era 
which weak nations should no longer be despoiled by stronge 
nations. It would have been a magnificent thing for Japan 
she had voluntarily accepted that principle. It would 
given her the confidence of the world. It would have guara 
teed to her such a moral influence in Chinese affairs as would 
have been of lasting value to her. It would have cemented le 
friendship with America. It would have made her the world 
leader in dealing with the problems of territorial reconstr 
tion. 


} 
bhik 


“But Japan did not. She insisted upon her rights und 
ihe treaty. She had every legal right thus to insist upon th: 
Great Britain and France fulfilled their obligations to gual 
antee those rights to her. These nations would have shared 


in the perfidy of Germany if they had violated their obiigation. 
And if Mr. Wilson had insisted that they do so, on pain of r 

fusing American assent to the treaty of peace, he would hay 

committed the American Nation to a demand that Great Britai: 
and France, having profited by their treaty with Japan, now 
repudiate their obligations under that treaty. 

“That is precisely what the United States’ Senaie will lh: 
done if it the treaty in accordance with the recon 
mendation of Mr. LopGe’s committee. But the Senate, in th 
event, will also adopt a peculiarly discourteous method in doi 


amends 


that which. is in itself dishonorable. Instead of negotiating: 
with Japan, England, and France in diplomatic manner in 
attempt to undo their own treaty on the ground that we, who 
it does not concern, disapprove of it, the Senate is asked } 
committee to use its own constitutional power of fores 1o! 
will not eall it a right—to refuse assent to the treaty of pe: 


except on the condition that these nations comply with « 
demand. 

“'The United States, as the disinterested friend of Japa ul 
China, was entirely within her rights in urging the former ot 
these to recede from her rights under that treaty; but she ha 
not the faintest color of right to demand that Japan do so. ‘To 
formulate such a demand, even in a diplomatic manner, would 
be a national impertinence which would be, and ought to be, 
resented by Japan. And from two 
years ago an appreciated friend of the nations that were 


now, being 


Hii 
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i we shall ] me, if this committee recommendation | only a slender strip of territory along the Atlantic Ocean, ex. 
shall be made the action of the Senate, an international bully, | tending from Maine to Florida. They each laid claim to terri- 
PN the most offensive v which to accomplish that }| tories far to the westward of their established habitations, but 
which is in elf dishonorable \nd the absolute futility of | these territories were neither bounded, known, nor settled, 
the action is as conspicuous as its impropriety. “Fhe bold pioneers began to crowd westward toward the 
Do the American people realize that this position has been Mississippi. Before the revolution William Bean had crossed 
eliberate ivowed by a Senate committee and that there is | the Alleghenies and built a log cabin in Tennessee on the banks 
t dans that it will be pted by the Senate itself? |} of the Watauga. Daniel Boone had invaded the primeval soli- 
This is not a political i - it is an issue in which the tude of Kentucky, and John C. Symmes had settled in the wild- 
ho f il American people is involved, and it is the para- | ness north of the Ohie. These were encroachments upon tl 
mo duty of religious leaders of the Nation to demand that | land f the Indians 
the Senate h honorably and courteously toward those SI 
; ns that have solemnly entered into treaty obligations with But the expansion of the United States by the acquisition o 
ther, v h obligations 1 they must fulfill. Lic ‘ritor ropean | ers did not mmence unti 
And it nid he e perfectly clear to those who are pro 10 ‘ tion « , ; 1 rsol There wa no provi 
th of natior perfidy in the Senate that the re- | cjon in the Constitu ither for the acquisition or the govei 
sel N will hold them perso! ally respon- f lol alls, But ¥ ffex Hi Was practi las well 
l any political party which may uphold them politically | 9 farsighte: atesma He not only looked into the futu 
: wh become the blackest chapter in | to some ex and saw the vast possibilities of the immei 
Mt ul te 1 as Louisiana, but he adopted measures not 
All 1 ) I nee Am in prestige oen the Constitution for acquiring | 
{ Ame! ) s ( serious imperil by th \ i803, for the insignificant sum of $1 10.000— 
1) ‘ I \me nm peo in th ess thi the ost to us of one di of the European war— 
} 1,000,0 juare mi of the richest land on the surface of 
“ be thoroughly understood | earth were added to the dominions of the United States. Ih 
~ i tl onscience of ft Ameri- | England undertook to ‘est this splendid province from us 
, vill ass lemands upon their Senators \ Jackson, at tl Battle of Ne Orieal ignominio 
l he emphat et the amendment which hi heen | defeated the invaders and drove them back into the Gulf 
r Cor tee on Foreign Affairs.” | Ntoxic 
I 2h WESLEY O. HOWARD | Neal three years befo the purchase of Louisiana, il 
: : . | inaugural address, Jefferson had reiterated Washington's 
7 nr r ; a S oy ae ions Seen ae tr i) hat tac United states would not meddle in European | 
oar = aiacoiiaae Sealy eehiete Senile ati oe He epitomized the great American principle in one lac 
a ste ly judicial district of New York, | , on— Honest friendship with all nations, entanglin; 
OO nT Of the Stare ane Stripes. ; liances with none.’ Although Spanish interference with the fi 
Tl PRESIDENT pro te! pore Is there obje« ‘ rhe navigation of the Mississippi River was the immediate incen 
= i a or as oo pt » purchase of Louisiana, nevertheless Jefferson, 1a de 
tter referred t LOO | anticipated the ‘Monroe doctrine’ when he acquired Louisi 
: ys for his desire to purchase this French territory grew largely) 
" hird if his wish to remove all temptation on the part of Euro 
i } oO ition: Unit s ddle in America. 
I » Sal Strip t MOVING GNWARD 
) l adi is added next as one of the reaims of the Repub 
~ i en ng the Atlai board, | ‘The eout » and impetuosity of Andrew Jeckson were the im 
rs ss the continent anded | diate cause of the acquisition of this beautiful land of sunshin 
the Al Cire nded into the |} of the Pacific | 4 , and flowers. In the War of 1812 the Creek Ind 
ret : 2 sew Uk pal L across the I . f li of England. Jackson drove them out of 
- sanded into the torrid zone. If the doctrine of the | y States and tl fled to Florida and took refuge with 
had at the close of the R =—hs But they were not content in the security of 
\ l . l ve been as ¢ uf S] I Continuously hostile bands of savages | 
; : uC ord the Se the frontier to maraud, murder, ravage, and wreal 
; . of sed, ren. Ja n wa nt to the border to prote 
Sy l >| Ame : tlem« but he had never heard of ‘ wat l 
; | iiting,’ and with characteristic decision he rushed over 
sh boundary line, captured two Spanish forts, hanged 
, , | h spies, and dispersed the lawless Indians. This ras 
| sapping the en igoroys protests from Spain and finally led to the 
N v ngton and the do of Florida to the United States, in 1819, for the cons 
. rep d, ‘ rej en of 85,000,000. 
; = a. ’ . bel Iti- Nex ( ie Te is. And this introduces another stalv 
t} ed Sond reign - ; . ray ” | res ute, dram tic, pis esque American hero “Sam u 
{ > re} ‘ se “ | Prog) ng | rapid strides to the very forefront 
lepal from our settled policy of | Jife, Sam Houston, at the age of 34, was elected governor of . 
he attention of the people for a | , Soon afterwards he was marvied to Eliza Allen, 
to the } ory and | gaug rv of a wealthy and aristocratic family, and one of 
St ¢ imable and accomplished ladies of the State TI 
Oo s afterwards, suddenly, dramatically, and without a 
7 — ‘ ip Aithy ny cai Houston separated from his wife, resign 
: ' d 1 Col off is governor of Tennessee, left the State, crossed the 
ca m ager our mar- issippi River, plunged int» the wilderness, joined the Che! 
ah = ; ind salubr Ind s, adopted the costume of the savages, took a squaw 
sore i devasta- | his spouse, sat in the doorway of his wigwam while she par 
; 7 ’ o : | enormous | pis n, assumed the Indian name of Co-lon-neh, became a 
ra hief ier the great Oolooteka, and for more than three } 
ed the life of a barbarian 
Chur wide exp f fertile lands, our abundant crop 
r Mads, ¢ nines, canals, our cities, oul finances, our skvy- rwo PIONEERS. 
rs, our forests, our public buildings, our capitalists, our Then he went to Texas. Andrew Jackson was at that | 
ifactories, our water powers, our scenery, our climate, are | President of the United States. He was a friend of Houst 
rpassed within the bord of any other nation on the earth and he greatly admired the daring, erratic, picturesque fror- 
\ all this has been attained by the policy of attending to | tiersman and adventurer. The age of altruism had not yet ° 
ir own busine rived. Americanism was rampant then, and Andrew Jackson 
? otwitl nding the altruistic dogmas of to-day, one can not | and Sam Houston were Americans of the primitive type. It : 
a them d, robust, picturesque, conquering char- | their policy not to meddle with European boundary lines, !) 
f out | ry. The thirteen Colonies constituted | to expand the American frontiers, They were not interested 11 
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the Jugo-Slavs, but. they wanted Texas, and they proposed to take 
it. Seeretly, Jackson lent aid to the Texas rebels. Houston was 
chosen commander in chief of the rebel army; he defeated the 
Mexicans in the decisive Battle of San Jacinto; he captured 
their president, Santa Anna; and he secured the independence 
of the Lone Star State. 

“The annexation of Texas followed, and then came war with 
Mexico and the conquest of that Republic. A vast area covering 
more than 500,000 square miles was wrested from Mexico and 
added to the public domain. This included what is now Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, most of New Mexico and Arizona, and 
parts of Wyoming and Colorado. Later the ‘Gadsden Purchase’ 
was negotiated, and another area about as large as the State of 
New York was acquired from Mexico. In the meantime England 
withdrew from her ‘ joint occupation’ of Oregon, and that rich 
region became absolutely American. 

“In 1867 Alaska was purchased from Russia for $7,200,000. 
In 1898 the Hawaiian Islands were annexed. The Spanish War 
brought us Guam, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. In 1904 
Theodore Roosevelt ‘tock the Panama Canal Zone, to use his 
own expression, ‘ while Congress debated’ the subject. In 1917 
the Virgin Islands were purchased from Denmark. 

“And this completes the far-flung dominions of the United 
States. Not one foot of this territory do we regret having ac- 
quired ; not one foot of it will we ever surrender. Every Ameri- 
cun feels proud of every province, and every province feels se- 
cure under the American flag. 

WHEN WASHINGTON SPOKE. 


“ Washington’s advice to the United States to keep out of for- 
eign entanglements, and Monroe’s scheme of keeping foreign en- 

ngzlements out of the United States, have become welded to- 

ther into a rigid fundamental American doctrine which has 
been observed by every President of the United States up to the 

auguration of Woodrow Wilson. By adhering to this basic 
principle of government, and by devoting our energies to our own 
development and expansion, the United States has progressed 
h amazing strides until she is to-day one of the giants among 
Governments of the earth. 

“But suddenly this wise policy pursued by a long line of 
American Presidents is to be reversed and we ire to step our 
feet into a network of foreign entanglements covering the sur- 
face of every continent on the globe. This precipitate plunge 
from the solid planks placed under our feet by the fathers of the 
itepublie, this reckless leap into the intricate meshes of European 
intrigue and oriental duplicity, stagger the sober-minded Ameri- 
can citizen. The standing armies, the enormous navies, the huge 
national debts, the ominous war clouds, the rival dynasties, the 
dubious frontiers, the crowding populations, the racial hatreds— 
all these European plagues which we have looked upon at a dis- 
ance now loom up immediately before our eyes. These are the 
foreign entanglements which Washington foresaw and which 
Jefferson dreaded and Monroe shunned, 

“ But we are rushed on so hastily from the paths of prudence 
into the quagmires of danger that we are not allowed to halt and 
nquire whither we go. In fact, scarcely anybody dares to in- 
quire. It is almost lese majesty to inquire. Therefore the timid 
and the irresolute go along with the multitude. Now and then a 
robust character halts to warn the thoughtless throng. He stops 
to examine the chart of the Republic, but his temerity rouses the 
voice of intolerant clamor. He assumes te quote the words of 

early patriots, but he is met with ridicule and contempt. He 
protests at the desertion of Ireland, but he is teld that England, 
mandatory of small nations, is to continue to act as the 
nefactor and ruler of the Celtie race. He is shoeked at the 
betrayal of China and the barter of Shantung, but the unselfish 
id philanthropie purposes of Japan have convineed the Presi- 
dent that this apparent perfidy is in fact prebity, and the com- 
citizen should ask no more. 


Wil 


the 


4 


IN HEADLONG HASTE, 


\nd so, with headlong haste, the Nation rushes on. The 
‘n Who stops to reason and inquire is overwhelmed with 
scntment. The subtleties and complexities of the covenant of 

the lengue of nations are answered by the ambiguities and gen- 
ulities of Executive eloquence. The obligations imposed by 

icle 10 appear far-reaching and momentous. Even the par- 
us of the President hesitate te espouse this provision of the 


Charter, Perhaps the ordinary mind can not accurately analyze 
the purport ef this significant clause, but construed by the com- 
Uoh standards of interpretation it would seem that the United 
ey 


‘es has centraeted to equip armies to assist in policing the 
d; contracted te help guard the frontiers of France and 
Picket the outposts of England; contracted to guarantee the 
stolen borders of imperial Japan against encroachment by the 
republican armies of China. 


Wo? 
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“And what are we to get out ? 
dened peopie of the United States to pr by assuming 
heavy obligations? The enthusiast, the partisan, and the syco- 
phant do not wish to know. ‘ The President wants it,’ they say, 


of this? liow are the tax-bur- 


Lit thes 


and that is enough. Serious citize however, some of them, 
pause occasionally to ask, under their breath, why it is that the 
fundamental principles of our Government, our individuality 
and our national life are to be abandones l ! and the doe- 


trine 


us? 


Has Americanism fail 


Tnited §S 


ot internationalism espoused? 
Has the Constitution of 
quate? 


the I tutes become dl 


Let us see. 


“There is some reason, other than chance, why the United 
States has grown to such immense proportions, All the nations 
on the continent ef South America combined together do no 
equal us either in population, resources, wealth, or power. No 


nation in Eurepe or in the world, barrin; 


e Great Britain, ap- 
proaches us in magnitude. In population there are only two that 


surpass us—Great Britain and China. Up to the time we 
launched into the Eurepean war not one of the great powers o 
the earth was so free from the crushing burden of natio 


debts as the United States. 

“To what must we attribute this unparalleled progress? Thi 
answer is apparent. It is chiefly to the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers in adopting the Constitution of the United 
thus laying the foundation of the Republic that 
grandeur must be ascribed. It must net be suppos 
that the Constitution was agreed npen suddenly or 
Indeed, the exact contrary is the faet. It took the conventio 
Philadelphia four months to frame it, and many times durin 
that memorable session the delegates despaired of the result. 


Finally, in September, 1787, the imperishable document was 


States and 
stones 
a, nowever 


Ulan eusiVv, 


pleted and submitted to the people. But then the most vic 
opposition broke out against it. 
GIANTS OF THOSE DAYS. 


“Patrick Henry—eloquent, powerful, patriotic, inmpassiened— 
denounced it. John Randolph of Roanoke, with the 
Pocahontas running in his veins, tall, lean, eccentric, surcasti: 
although a mere boy at that time, oppesed it. Luther Martin, th: 
‘most formidable of American advoeates,’ but so improvident 
that every other lawyer of Maryland was foreed by statute to 
contribute $5 a year toward his suppert—he bitterly attackes 


hlowe if 


“The great weight of Washington's influence was cast on tl 
side of the Constitution. Calm, patient, dignified, trusting in 
the hand of Providence, he reasoned with his eountrynien. Ben- 


jamin Franklin, gray haired, sagacious, philosophic, exerted 
his powerful logic in faver of its adoption. But Alexander ti 
ilton was the foremost champion of the Constitution. Born 
the West Indies, he was, at the age of 30, the genius of ‘ 
momentous epoch. He wrote most of the able arguments whik 
afterwards beeame the Federalist, and he swung the New \ 
Legislature into line, and the battle was won. 

*“ There can be no doubt that this solid foundation gave sti- 
bility to the superstructure of state. But in uo less degree did 
the policy of our first President give it stability, the policy 
avoiding European entanglements. Those early patriots wei 
gifted with almost supernatural penetration. They read thy 
ture ; they saw the shoals of danger. 

sut it was their fortitude that contributed in no less decree 
than their wisdom to the straightforward progress of the s! 
of state. They were neither opportunists nor idealists. Dog 
gedly they stood steadfast against the storms of public clamor. 
In 1793 England, Prussia, Austria, and other allied monarchi: 
were waging war on the newborn Republic of France. Washi 
ton was President. Only 12 years had elapsed since Lafayette, 
at the head of the French forces, stood by the side of Washin 
at the surrender of Cornwallis. The sense of gratitude to 
France fresh and keen in the heart of every patrio \ 
great tidal wave of sympathy rolled over the land for France. 
The people were overwhelmingly in favor of lending assistii) 
to the infant Republic in her day of needs, as she, whil 


was 


monarchy, had lent it to us in our hour of disaster. But 

calm determination Washington resisted the uproar and indigna- 
tion of the people, and on April 22, 1795, he issued his fam 
‘Proclamation of Neutrality.’ This seemed to the people o 
the United States like the most despicable ingratitude, but 
with a depth of understanding which transcends the vision of the 


idealist Washington saw that the integrity of this Republic, 
well as its prosperity, depended upon its standing absolu 
aloof from the tangles and turmoils of European politics 
TIMES HAVE CUANGED. 
“ One hundred and thirty-nine years have elapsed since | ° 
helped us to win our independence. Gratitude to France w 


thousand times more urgent when Washington was Pres 
than it is to-day, and yet the Father of his Country proclaimed 
at that time that gratitude should not urge the United Stites 
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into a war fy urope. Nevertheless, assigning gratitude as his 
only in , and in direct contravention of the precedent es- 
tablished by Washington, and at a time when neither gratitude 
nor public clamor demands it, Mr, Wilson signs a treaty of alli- 
ance in Paris pledging the United States to fight in the wars 
of Kurope in case of the invasion of France. Thus not only 
is the ‘trine Washington abrogated, but his reasoning 
is repudiated, 
“The covenant 


nitive 


? ° 
ao OL 


of the league of nations is a world constitu- 


tion. If it is ever adopted, it will supersede the Constitution of 
the United States, not in every particular, it is true, but in 
many of the mest essential particulars. The Constitution of 


the United States will no longer be the supreme law of this 
country. To the extent that the United States does not sur- 
render its sovereignty in the new document to the league of 
nations, the Constitution will, of course, remain intact; and 
then the remnant of our Constitution will bear much the same 
relation to the covenant of the league of nations as our State 
constitutions bear to the Federal Constitution. 

“The league of nations is a scheme of stagnation. No nation 
is to grow, none is to diminish. The great nations are to remain 
great; the little nations are to remain small. The powerful 
nations are to remain powerful; the weak nations are to remain 
insignificant. 

“And not oniy is the league of nations a scheme of stagna- 
tion, but it is a contrivance of subjugation. Under article 22 
the peoples of the greater part of Africa are forbidden to bear 
build fortifications, establish naval bases, or practice 
military training. This is the most dangerous device of tyranny. 
It has heen employed by the strong against the weak in every 
age of the human race. It is a device not only of civilization 
but of savagery. The Iroquois Indians knew the deadly effect 
of forbidding subjugated peoples to bear arms. Three hundred 
years ago they formed a league of nations—‘ the five nations ’— 
and in their league of nations they pursued exactly the same 
device of oppression which is ingrafted in the covenant of the 
league nations. The most notable instance of this was in 
their overthrow of the Lenapes. This conquered nation was not 
only held in subjugation by the Iroquois and compelled to adopt 
the name women, but was forbidden to bear arms. 


EXPANSION’S END, 


arms, 


of 


ol 


SEES 


“The end of our territorial expansion has come if the league 


of nations be adopted. Inertia, not energy, will henceforth 
mark the national life. Ambition can no longer urge America 
on to her destiny. Her boundary lines will be fixed forever. 


But that can never be. ‘The Stars and Stripes is more potent 
than the league of nations, and under this banner the United 


States will march cn to future achievements. 

“To the south of us lies Mexico, a country blessed with every 
advantage of nature and cursed with every defect of govern- 
ment. At the time of the discovery of America a vast empire, 

far and wide over the land, occupied much of the 
sme territory now included within the borders of the Mexican 
Republic. Populous cities, immense public buildings, spacious 
squares, great highways, standing armies, formidable ram- 
parts, imposing temples, luxuriant gardens, laws, courts, police, 
turrets, aqueducts, causeways—these constituted the 
empire of the Aztecs. 

“The ancient City of Mexico itself lay in a splendid valley 
approximately 7,500 feet above the sea level, and at the time 
that Cortez invaded the country it contained, according to the 
estimate of historians, 60,000 buildings and 300,000 inhabitants 
nnd was twice as large as the city of London was at that time. 
Like Venice, Mexico was built on an archipelago of small islands 
and was penetrated by a system of canals. It was planted in 


stretching 


one; 


baths, 


the waters of a magnificent lake on the bosom of which floated 
innumerable wandering islands covered with voluptuous flow- 
ers, delicious fruits, and luxuriant verdure. This metropolis of 
the Aztec empire was founded in 1325, nearly 200 years before 
its conquest by Cortez. 

‘In November, 1519, Cortez, with his soldiers, entered the 
palnee of Montezuma, treacherously seized the person of the 
emperor, overthrew the government of the Aztecs, and estab- 


lished the rule of Spain in the empire. From that day to this, 
barring the period of the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz, Mexico 


has been the seene of misgovernment, oppression, disorder, 
bloodshed, revolution, confusion, and chaos. No stable govern- 
ment has ever been established. There is no security for life, 


liberty, or property. For the last five or six years the country 
has writhed in the throes of revolution. One bloodthirsty chief- 
fain sueceeds another, and the land is distracted by rapine, mur- 
der, famine, and The ferocious Mexican soldiery are 
not content with butchering each other, but repeatedly they 


disease 


make forays across the border, murdering, robbing, and outrag- 
ine 


American citizens 
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* This condition of affairs can not last. The period of ‘ watch- 
ful waiting’ is almost ended. Soon the American Army will 
cross over the Rio Grande as it did when Zachary Taylor was in 
command, and soon our battleships will enter the harbor of 
Vera Cruz as they did when Gen. Scott marched to the Mexican 
capital over the route of Cortez. And then, when we invade 
Mexico the next time, the Stars and Stripes will be once more 
unfurled over the site of the ancient palace of Montezuma, 
never to be hauled down again. 

“When this is accomplished Mexico will enjoy the blessings 
of good government. With lands, forests, mines, harbors, cli- 
mate, oil wells, and other natural resources unsurpassed on any 
continent of the globe, Mexico will then be one of the most 
prosperous regions of the earth. 

“When the subject comes up squarely for consideration, as it 
inevitably will in the near future, there will be much opposition 
to the annexation of Mexico. Internationalism, instead of ex- 
pansion, is the policy to-day of the Democratie Party. Thomas 
Jefferson, however, the founder of the Democratic Party, was 
an expansionist; but his vision of expansion reached far be- 
yond Mexico. In a letter to James Monroe in 1801 he said: 

“ However our present interests may restrain us within our own 
limits, it is impossible not to look forward to distant times, when ou 
rapid multiplication will expand itself beyond those limits and cover 
the whole northern, if not the southern, continent. 

“When Jefferson made this prophecy the doctrine of inertia 
propounded by the league of nations had not yet been pro- 
claimed. But notwithstanding that doctrine, Jefferson’s predic- 
tion will come true, for it is destiny, not treaties, that shapes 
the course of nations. And destiny has decreed that the Stars 
and Stripes shall float over every foot of North America from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Darien.” 

TRAVEL PAY IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 

H. J. Res. 175, joint resolution to provide for the payment 
of travel pay upon discharge to men of the Regular Army en- 
listed prior to April 2, 1917, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, in regard to the joint 
resolution just received from the House and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, I desire to say that I have take! 
the liberty of polling the Committee on Military Affairs in order 
to ascertain their judgment on the measure and secure action, 
if possible, to-day, and a substantial majority of the committer 
have signified their assent to the terms of the joint resolution. 

There is an excellent reason, I believe, why the joint resolution 
might probably be passed to-day, if the Senate consents. | 
authorizes the payment to men of the Regular Army whose terms 
of enlistment in active service are about to expire of the 
same travel pay and bonus that has been paid to soldiers of the 
emergency Army under similar circumstances. It so happens 
that a ruling from the department is to the effect that these 
men who were members of the Regular Army before we went 
into the war against Germany are not to have the same benefii 
with respect to travel pay and bonus as men of the emergency 
Army. ‘The law thereby discriminates against these veteran 
diers, many thousands of whom are in the First Division, which 
is to parade here to-morrow. I was about to, and do now, ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 175) to provide for the payment of trave! 
pay upon discharge to men of the Regular Army enlisted prior to 
April 2, 1917, reporting it, as I do, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and I submit a report (No. 195) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pre- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. The joint resolution is reported from the com- 
mittee, as I understand? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; I report it back favorably. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the Senator asks unanimous consent 
its immediate consideration? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of tlie 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, and it was 
read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That those enlisted men of the Army who enlisted in 
the Regular Army prior to April 2, 1917, and who have accepted or may 
accept their discharge from such enlistment in order to reenlist under 
the terms of the act entitled “‘An act to authorize the resumption 0! 


voluntary enlistment in the Regular Army, and for other purposes . 
approved February 28, 1919, shall upon such discharge receive travel 
pay at the rate provided in the act entitled “An act permitting apy 
person who has served in the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
in the present war to retain his uniform and personal equipment, and t» 
wear the same under certain conditions,” approved February 28, 191", 
from the place of such discharge to their actual bona fide home or rest 


} 
SOl- 


for 


dence or original muster into the service, as they may elect. The > ‘dl 
retary of War is authorized to discharge any or all of these men enlis “ 


prior to April 2, 1917, who desire discharge from their old enlistm« 
for the purpose of so reenlisting, regardless of whether or not the pel 10 
of their original contract or enlistment has been completed: Pro! ide 


at 
i, 














rhat in case any enlisted man has been or hereafter shall be discharged 
for the purpose of reenlisting in the Regular Army, he shall be entitled 
to the payment of $60 as provided in section 1406 of the act entitled | 
“An act to provide revenue, and fer other purposes,” approved February | 
24, 1919. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate witheut amend- | 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HOUSE BLLLS REFERRED. 


HH, R. 5000. An aet to allow credit for husbands’ military serv- 
ice in case of homestead entries by widows, and for other pur- 
poses, Was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Publie Lands. 

H. R. 5007. An act granting citizenship to certain Indians was 
ead twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Indian 
\ ffairs. 

H. R. 9091. An act gsranting the consent of the Congress to the | 
county of Hennepin to construct, maintain, and operate 2 bridge | 
across the Mimesota River was read twice by its title and re- 
erred to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 9208 An act to punish the transportation of stelen motor 
vehicles in interstate or foreign commerce was read. twice by its 
fle and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Vir. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, E should like 
sk a question of the Senator from Hlinois [Mr. SHermMan], the 
chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia 

I note that a few days ago Senate bill 2945, with reference to 
(he height of buildings in the District of Columbia. was reported 
rom the committee and is now on the enlendar. I desire to ask 

the Senator would have any objeetion to having that bill re- 
mumitted to the connnittee, in erder that the persons affected 
ay have an oppertunity to be heard? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The bill is one introduced by the senior 
Senator from California | Mr. Pienan|. IE have no objection, if 

e Senator from California has none, to having the bill recom 

itted to the committee, in order that hearings may be had 


pon if. 
Mr. PHELAN. T have no objection to the reconnnitment 
the bilk for the purpose of having hearings. ‘There seems | 
» be seme question as to the measurements. The bill was 
prepared by the Fine Arts Commission, [ think, under the im- | 
vession that where the building adjoins Meridian Hill Park 
wis to reach a height of SS feet. As a matter of fact it 
aches a height of T7 feet, and the bill calls for a height 
75 feet. IT think, wnder those circumstances, it would be 
ito have a hearing. 
Vr. SHERMAN. I ask that the bill be recommitted to the 
ommittee on the District of Columbia. 
rhe PRESIDEN’E pro tempore. Without objection, the bilk} 
| be reconmmnitted te the Connnittee on the pistriet of | 


t 


umbia. 


THANKS © CONGRESS TO GEN. PERSIEING 


nessage from the House of Representatives, by D. K. | 
pstead, its enrofling clerk, announced that the House had 
ssed a joint resolution (FL J. Res. 217) tendering the thanks 
he American people and the Congress of the United States 
to Gen. John J. Pershing, and to the officers and men of the 
‘ican Expeditionary Forces, in which it requested the con- 
rence of the Senate. 
The joint resolution (Hf. J. Res 211) tendering the thanks 
he American people and the Congress of the United States | 
Gen. John J. Pershing, and to the officers and men of the 
rican Expeditionary Forees, was read twiee by its title 
eferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Tam authorized by the members of the 
ittee on Military Affairs to report back favorably the | 
joint resolution, and I ask unanimous consent for its present | 
ideration, 
© PRESIDENT pro tempore Is there objection te the 
sent consideration of the joint resolution? 


There being no objeetion, the joint resolution was considered | 


(‘ommittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 


j , 


s of the United States are due, and are hereby tendered, te 
John J. Pershing for his highly distinguished services as com- 
in chief of the American Expeditionary Forces in Burope, and 
officers and men under his command for their whwavering 
on and heroic valor threugheut the war. 
joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
linent, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
passed, 
he PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘Phe morning business is 
ml and the calendar under Rule VITT is in order. 
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| would instantly result from its ratification and adoption 


ed, ele., That the thanks of the American people and of the} 
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Mr. CURTIS Mr. President, J est the absenee of a 
quortny, 
The PRESIDENT pored Leerpppperne Phe Seared: \ vill cal 
roll, 
The Seeretary called the roll, aud the following Senator 1 


sweret! to their names 


Bankhead Hale McNary Sm M 
Beckham Harding Moses Sim 
Brandes Harris Nelso Sp 

Calder tlarrison New Stanley 
Cap Henderson Newbes Sterling 
Chamber! Hiteheock Norris Sutherlan 
Colt Johnson, 8. Dak Nugent Swanson 
Culbers« Jones, N. Mex Ove. rhomas 
Cummir Jones, W h Page rownsend 
Curti Kenyor Vhelan Trammell 
billinghea Keyes Phipps Underwood 
Edg Witly Vitima Wadswortl 
Klete he nan Pomeren: Walsh, Mo 
Fra nee Le oot Sheppar: Warren 
(ray Lodg Shernit Watson 
(err) McKell Sinner Williar 
(ron MeLas Smith, G W 


Mr. GERRY The Senator from Oklahoma [| Mr. Gor 
tained from the Se 


ate by Tiness 


Mr. CURTIS I wish to announee that the Senator fre \\ 
cousin | Mfr. LA Forvetrte!] is absent from the Senate on 
of ilIness in his familty. 1 desire also to announce th: 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Frenrvcirysen] is 
from the Senate on official business 

Mr. GERRY The Senator from Massacheusetis | Mr. W 
the Senator from Louisiana | Mr. Ranspenr], the Senator fre 
South Carolina [ Mr. Saxrrrit], and the senior Senator fr \ 
zona [Mr. Asircrst] are detained from the Senate on publ 
business. The junior Senator from Arizona [ Mr. Swi nied 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr RENDER Ki are rise eel 





from the Senate on official business 
The ] DENT pro tempore. Sixty-cight Senaio 
LSWeres eir names There is quorum present 
rh rs a PREACH Ltt «sR RMA ‘ 
Mr. LODGE. | move that the Senate proceed to the 


eration of executive business in open session 

The motion was agreed to: and the Senate procee ter 
eonsideration of executive husiness 

Mr. LOGIE iF now call wp the treaty of penet 
PPbEvTEN 

The Senate resume the consideration of the trents f i. 
with Germans 

Mr. REED Mr. President. I desire te announce th: 
day, if the Senate is in session, I shail address the Se 


certain phases of the lengue of batiens 


Vir. SHERMAN Is it agreeable for me to proees ‘ e 
treaty ? 
\Ir. Lopes C‘ertain ms L «¢ Y pete thy Se vite frome | 


to proceed 
Mr. SHERMAN. Mir. President, the treaty and the le 
nations are so printed and referred te us as to constifute one 


document. The repert of the minority, made September 11 
1919, printed’ as Report 176, part 2. on page Oo, makes a xe 
summary of what the league, as well as the treaty, woul 


It is the only plan preposed to redeem the world fror 
and famine 


These are very extensive claims, Mr. President S e the 


| beginning ef history those seourges have devastated the worid 


If we have now diseovered a cure or a preventive for tho 
calamities to which the human race has been subject it certain 
marks an era in the history of the world. I wish it we 
Very gladly would [ support any measure of that character 

It has been assumed, however, in the discussion of the le: 
and the treaty by its advocates, that these desired bless 


various nations sought to be brought under its benign sway | 
assumption of these manifold benetits constitutes, howev: 
substanee of the discussion. We do not grant the assump! 

There are various phases of this discussion presented 
day I particularly wish to keep in mind the alleged indebt 
this country owes to Europe, or possibly, as claimed ‘ 
whole world. 

Mr. President, while seeming to labor under the imp 
that the chief aim of the American people is to serve as | 
of wood and drawers of water for Furope, the senior Sento: 
from Nebraska [|Mr. Hrrcncock] addressed the Senate 
tember 3, 1919, demanding the immediate ratification of 
German treaty. Through his entire discourse runs a some 
querulous note admonishing us we had not done enough for ti 
expectant peoples of the Old World. They would be grievous, 


et ers 
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disappointed if we do not continue to pour out our wealth and 


spill our blood in all their future controversies. He repeats 
our good President's belief that their hearts will break unless 
we mingle in their frays forever. 

Deserters it is suggested we would indeed be, the Senator 
cried out, unless we gave even to our ultimate extinction. Havy- 
ing already given the service of 3,700,000 of our country’s young 
men, 2,000,600 in actual service and 1,700,000 in camps awaiting 
further call, and $35,000,000,000 of our taxes in a war made ex- 
clusively in Europe, the Senator stigmatizes a refusal to give 
if required all we have left as the acts of poltroons and even 
cowards. This great sacrifice the President, in his Boston ad- 
dress last February, called “a little essay at generosity.” If 
this be a little essay at generosity, Mr. President, then a more 
extensive essay would leave us bankrupt and exhausted. 

The future generations, however, who pay war taxes and keep 


alive the memory of their dead will, like the living, resent 
such an allusion. The good Samaritan is smitten with a 
dog-day mudness when he unlooses his fancy thus to run 
away. Because we fought this war with our associated na- 


tions against a common German danger, it is now demanded 


we pledge ourselves to fight in every future war whether 
our own safety is concerned or not. After reflecting that 
our strength contributed to win a great war, with no an- 
nexutions and no indemnities, the Senator insists we devote 


the renmining energies of the American people to taking terri- 
tory, making reparations, and collecting indemnities for fhe 
victorious powers of Europe and Asia. 

Long ago the President sounded the altruistic slogan of peace 
without victory to any of the European belligerents. What a 
mighty gulf yawns to-day between the time of that demand— 
January 22, 1917—and this treaty! Then he sought to commit 
is to an indecisive end of the war with no terms imposed and 
ho penalties inflicted. We were then a neutral country, but its 
President sought to meddle with and to advise the belligerents 
to conclude their hostilities, leaving Germany wholly unpun- 
At that time Germany's crimes against humanity were 
accomplished. 

The book of fate had been closed, and nothing remained but 
for the impartial historian to record upon his tablets what had 
occurred. 

Hier 
dent sat at the peace 
tinct fourteen points. 
ate and the President 
lor our country. 

Yet after the President sat with the representatives of the 

llies he stripped Germany of her territory on three continents 
and every sea. Vast quantities of property and huge sums de- 
voted to reparation are exacted. Not only is such a victory 
interwoven with the peace terms embodied in this treaty but 
ihe entire gigantic spoil of war is given the Allies. Our respon- 
sibility is solely to join in enforcing the treaty and securing 
those benefits for others. Germany’s punishment is merited. 
Weighed by Old World standards, and particularly by Great 
Britain, France, and Belgium, Germany deserves the tremen- 
dous penalties inflicted. Bismarck set the example and history 
is filled with precedents. The victors’ stern decrees ought not 
abated or mitigated by so much as a single article. It is 
who impose such terms to weigh their value and 
calculate well their future power to enforce them. If the 
President’s responsibility be gauged by all his known utter- 
the punishment imposed is not of his making. Why, 
then, should we weight ourselves and our posterity with the 
bloody service of inflicting it, because so surely as this planet 
cireles in its orbit time will harvest the usual result. I oppose 
pledging our Government to defend Europe’s spoils of war, 
which are not the pledges of peace but gages of battle. 


ished. 


guilt called as loudly for expiation as when our Presi- 
table, or when he proclaimed his now ex- 
On one principle, and one only, the Sen- 
have agreed. We ask no material gain 


ne 


for those 


ances, 


This is the sole question discussed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KNox]. He explicitly avows the justice of 
the terms from the angle of the Allies. He is unwilling to 


impose the huge burden of this treaty on the American people. 
\We receive no benefits except the incidental one in the event 
of the future occurrence of a like danger, and of a friendly ally 
to be met when that emergency shall have presented itself, 
for this same attitude his course has been assailed as one of 


cowurdice and poltroonery. Such a charge to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, seems characteristic of those who would rather do a fool- 
ish act of their own than adopt the wise act of another, for 
we have now reached that crisis in our affairs where we must 


ourselves to make the Old World 
and making the United States safe 


exhausting 
its nations 
for the American people. 

» of conquest ever before passed from a 
Every map of the 


between 
safe for some of 


choose 


No such cole SN 
vanquished 


Al priz 
1 


enemy by the fortunes of war. 
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Old World’s three continents and the islands and waters of 
their seas must be retraced by the cartographer to delineate 
the mighty changes wrought by this treaty. 

If its articles be executed and kept without bloodshed in the 
years to come, then, indeed, has man, in his essential nature, 
been changed. If this treaty shall endure, Great Britain has 
reached the summit of her world empire in the thousand years 
since Alfred drove the Danes from England and set his nation 
on the course of her imperial dominion. For this great people 
we have no envy, no jealousy of power, no unfriendly rivalry) 
in her wide sway on land and sea. We believe she will in the 
fullness of time rule temperately and adininister justice to al) 
her possessions. 

But we can not forget the elemental difference between our 
country and Great Britain. We inhabit a continent, not an 
island. Our domain is compact, sufficient in itself to supply 
all our wants and furnish every necessary instrument of self- 
defense. Providence never before so abundantly endowed a 
nation with the facilities to be and continue great and power- 
ful by remaining at home and attending to its own business, 
Nothing requires us to seatter our strength over earth’s seven 
Seas and dissipate our energies and resources in crusading in 
the affairs of every warring people except an impossible ideal- 
ism drunk with phrase making and cajoled by European diplo- 
macy into spending our national strength to underwrite the 
war risks of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

gut, exclaims the senior Senator from Nebraska | Mr. Hrrcu- 
COCK]: 

The United States is young; the United States is strong; the United 
States is rich. It alone of all the nations of the world is able at th 
present moment to confer upon the world, the distressed and despair 
ing world, benefits such as no other nation can confer. 

Because we are young and strong and rich, shall we therefore 
beggar our people, bankrupt our industries, and exhaust our 
resources? If we had before this time mingled with Europe’: 
ceaseless wars, all her quarrels, we would long since have 
squandered our inheritance and been unable to care for our- 
selves or help others in this great crisis as we have done. The 
Senator advocates prodigal obligations and further heavy bur- 
dens imposed upon the American people. When we reply that 
we have sacrificed enough life, borne enough of war taxes, that 
we are content for the benefits of victory to pass to other powers, 
leaving us the security of self-defense incident to a joint victory 
and friendly relations if like dangers recur, the Senator declares 
that such a course is that of deserters and poltroons. 

What would be the burden falling upon us by the most natural 
method of computation under the league and the treaty if both 
were ratified by the required two-thirds majority of this body’ 
We are at present, outside of two oriental nations, one a colony 
and the other an independent nation subject to the aggression 
of every power in the world—we are, with the exception otf 
British East India and the Chinese Republic, the largest one 
Nation in the world excepting only Russia. It is a mixed 
population and at present no one knows its future. With 
110,000,000 population, with a wealth estimated last July by 
the Census Bureau at this Capital of $250,000,000,000 of private 
taxable wealth, I ask what would be the share apportioned to 
this country if the burdens under this treaty and league be 
assumed? I know in peace of but one way of distributing 
burdens. It is by erercising the sovereign power of taxatio 
In war we exercise both the power of taxation and the taking 
of our men. What is the basis of contribution? We contribute 
taxes in proportion to our means, and we contribute men in pro- 
portion to our military population. Based upon those 
inevitable grounds, the burden put upon this country would 
exceed that of any other country in the league. We have | 
largest population of any of the proposed signatory nations— 
32 signatory and 138 to be invited. Of all those powers « 
military strength is the greatest. We have as much pris 
taxable property as almost the entire European continent. Wl 
it came to the distribution of financial burdens of carrying « 
the obligations of these various articles, we would pay in | 
portion to our taxable wealth. As we are supposed to be 
wealthiest Nation in the world, we would pay more than all th 
powers in Europe, either the Central Powers or the Allies, when 
it came to the financial contribution. There is always @ prac 
tical way which statesmen and diplomats adopt in distributing 
these burdens. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sut#Herranp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator [rot 
Nebraska ? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I yield. ee 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has quoted me, and [ wish 
to refer to that for a minute. The Senator is in error a 
assuming that the advocates of the treaty believe that It \ u 
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impose burdens upon the United States. Ye are firmly of the 
opinion that in reduced taxes it will save the United States 
immense sulis of money, because we believe, if the league of 
nations*is not established, the United States, like other na‘ions 
of the world, must take the only alternative that remains and 
prepare for war upon a larger scale than ever before. We 
believe that can be escaped and all those great burdens of war 
saved to this country if we enter into the league. So I wish to 
assure the Senator at the outset that instead of being willing 
to assume great burdens as a member of the league of nations, 
we believe it will save the United States thousands of millions 
of dollars in future expenditures. 

I should like to ask the Senator, in conclusion, to what section 
ihe treaty he refers or to what article of the league of na- 

tions he refers in assuming that of the small burdens that will 
be involved in maintaining the league of nations the United 
States must pay the largest part? Of course, he must have 
ome warrant for making that statement. I ask him to point 
it out. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will gladly do so. It is because the coun- 
in the event of emergencies arising, shall advise the means 
which the threatened emergency may be averted. The Presi- 

l has said that such advice becomes not obligatory but con- 
sts in the nature of a moral obligation. The council have 
re discretion in advising. They can apportion the financial 
rdens and the military levies. as well as the Navy if it be 
equired, that the nations shall contribute to meet any pressing 
emergency Which they consider. That power in the league, Mr. 
President, is all-sufficient as the foundation of the criticism I And the President has repeatedly declared that we are at 
ain making. liberty to take the advice or not to take the advice as we may 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I shall come to article 10 in a minute, ; then determine. 

| wish to remind the Senator that the only provision in the Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, ihe Senator from Montana, 
ue of nations for the raising of expenditures consists of a | jn speaking of the moral obligation applied to article 10, limits 
atement that they shall be borne by all the nations of the | that moral obligation, on the interpretation of the President, to 
(on the same basis that postal charges and expenses are | that part of the article alone. I have understood the Senator 
ded for in the Postal Union. There is no other provision | ¢orrectly, have I, that the moral obligation is limited to that 

e for ascertaining and paying the expenses of the league of | part of article 10? 
nons. Mr. WALSH of Montana. The President used the expression 

Then, coming to article 10, from which the Senator quotes, I | “ moral obligation” with respect to article 10, and with respect 
sh to call his attention to the fact, in the first place, that the | to sentence-1 in article 10, not with respect to sentence 2. 

United States is named as the first member of the council. It is Mr. SHERMAN. As to article 10 let it be so. There is littl 
ember in perpetuity, always there, and the council, when an | distinction in such a matter between a moral obligation and a 
ney arises, is charged with the duty of advising the na- | duty resting in our discretion ; to illustrate, we may or may not, 

ous What they should contribute in forces that may be neces- | as we see fit, obey the advice of the council under that article. 
to preserve the peace of the world. That council can only Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think the word 

ct by agreement; that is, by unanimity. It requires the vote | “obey” is not accurately used by the Senator from Illinois, 
representative of the United States on that council even | We obey only those who have the right to command. The 

) give the advice, and the representatives of the United States | council has no right to command. 

n that council is under the control of the Government of the Mr. SHERMAN. Observe or comply with it, if the Senator 

United States. So the advice can not even be given to the prefer; obedience to a moral obligation or a discretionary 
United States without the approval of the Government of the | power is accurate. But outside of article 10 there is no 
United States, and after the advice is given it still remains for moral obligation arising from action under the other arti- 

e constitutional authorities in each country to decide whether : cles—for example, article 11, article 15, or article 16. Take 

ce shall be accepted or not. article 16, to be specific. ' am in the habit of summarizing by 

Mr. SHERMAN, The expenditures contemplated by the | saying that that is the ipso facto declaration of war article, 

Vostal Union basis are merely the operating expenses of the sec- | because it provides that any covenant-breaking State that com- 

retariat of the league. I do not think, I am certain, they do not mits certain acts upon another State is ipso facto declared to 

over the expenses incident to any great emergency, whether it | have committed an act of war against all the member nations 

m demonstration to avert war or the actual levy to conduct | of the league, and thereby we are found at war not by declara- 

War, when it proceeds to that extremity under the | tion of our constitutional authority, but we are declared to be 
s not an expense of the league that is referred to in the | at war by the ipso facto provisions of article 16. Whenever a 
tion provided in the Postal Union basis. That is merely | covenant-breaking state has perpetrated certain .acts, we are 
operating expenses of the league. The secretary general | declared to be at war. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I will come to that in a moment. The Sen- 
ator in part quoted that before I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before the Senstor from Illinois 
goes further in the discussion of that feature of the matter, I 
desire to correct the statement made by him concerning the atti- 
tude of the President with relation to article 10, to which he 
has referred. The Senator has stated that the duty devolves 
upon the council to advise concerning the means by which the 
obligation of that article is to be fulfilled, and he has quoted the 
President as saying that our country would be under a moral 
obligation to observe the advice so given. The Senator will not 
find any statement of that kind made by the President. Thx 
President declared not that the obligation arising under tlhe 
second sentence of article 10 is a moral obligation, but the obli- 
gation arising under the first sentence of article 10, namely 

The members of the league undertake to respect and preserv: 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing p 
ical independence of all members of the league. 

The President declared there was a moral obligation upon 
this country to observe the provisions of that sentence: and he 
described it as a moral obligation because there was no pro 
vision for the enforcement of the obligation: it was left to thi 
conscience of the country. The President never declared tha 
there was a moral obligation to observe the provisions of the 
second sentence of that article, which reads: 

In case of any such aggression, or in case of any threat or ¢ ce 
of such aggression, the council shall advise upon the means by whi 
this obligation shall be fulfilled. 


ee CC CC LC 


secretariat, which is the executive body that always re- Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. VPresident—— 
ipparently a fixed perpetual charge upon the league. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from I[ilinois 
tric Drummond’s salary we must contribute. To all of yield to the Senator from Montana? 
1 helpers we must contribute. To the building, the Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I yield. 
vical help, the printing bills, the telegraph, the Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think we are not. Article 16 
| the incidental charges to the maintenance of that | merely Cceclares that it is “an act of war.” 
United States must contribute in proportion as pro- Mr. SHERMAN. That it is “an act of war?” 
ruies of the Postal Union. The last paragraph of Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but an act of war may be 
‘essly limits the expenses to be apportioned on the perpetrated against this country without this country being at 
i 1 basis to the expenses of the secretariat. war. This country can not be at war until Congress declares 
M -ALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— war. 
HERMAN. In just a moment. But if it came to war, | Mr. SHERMAN. Taking the Senator’s own interpretation and 


natter which is in the discretion of the council of the 
hd is not limited by the reading of article 5 to the 
l"y \) 


on basis. 


assuming, then, that we are living under the league and that a 
ecovenant-breaking State commits an act of war against us, we 
must either go to war or must acquiesce in the insult or the 
IIITCHCOCK. The Senator is mistaken. It is not in injury, whichever it may be. This article binds us to join the 

tion of the council. The council has no power except | other member nations in an economic boycott against the 

\dviee, and the advice can not be given except by | offender. It is true we have been so habituated by the cus- 

, and unanimity can not occur except with the vote of | tomary aggressions on the Mexican boruer to acts of war being 

si ‘sentative of the United States, who is under the con- | committed upon our sovereignty without paying attention to 
se them that possibly our feelings or our national sentiments have 
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i id, but I shall assume that in proper 
ide quick i alive. So an act of war under | 
at cou try will be accepted, if 
ie, a ! ur, and our conduct thereafter | 
by » enormity of the act. Therefore it is 
tier er article 10, or it is something to 
it as un act of war under article 16, 
any of it under the provisions 
bligation In that event the whele 
i s no more in that of The Hague 
‘ ‘ i899 or that of 1907. We already 





oO that interpretation of the league. 


scretion to ignore or heed outside of 
w ad tion, then there is nothing binding in 
e than in the last Hague convention of 1907; in 


for general international pur- 


Oot ument 
does declare a code of international law. 
n barbarie practices under the ban of all 


t it declares a nation that perpetrates 


al eriminal that puts itself out 





| lL tion. The Senator’s interpre 
WN erts it inte (heery or a mere subject 
0 ‘ leut referred t by the Senator from 

Hirencock], that in the apportionment of ex 
b no undue burdens placed upen us, hbeeause 
ributed by unanimous consent of all whe are 
ncil of the league. We are one of the five perma- 
f the | u we will have a representative in 


as it shall endure, and therefore it is argued— 


ga 
atter to be presented to the Senate—that no 
i fall upon us unless we consent to it, and, hav 
e have no further complaint to make. 

wnibers of the lengue representing the prin 
SSO ed powers. They are tke permanent 
f-perpetuating body. When vacancies 

ner Tf places they are filled by the five perma- 
r} e the five. sit on the question of dis 
clk ~ her of money or ¢ f men. Suppose the 


. Ra aie ‘ } 
untries, Great ind 


Britain, France, and italy, 


un Japan, sitting in the council, oppose our 
ibu If four of the members of the council 
Ipo 1 certain burden to meet a given emer- 
United States, exercising its right to veto the 
her tT ould refuse to accept the responsi 
‘ lo oO article 16. as imposed by the other 
outed ssume the burden of whatever error or 
tained in that refusal, and there would be 
il pressure under which I would not for a 

iV co ry. While the requirement of unani 
1 stay the order, still it would put upon us 
vy of opposing ourselves to the entire league’s 

e | ‘ and Asiatic members of the coun- 


ther four being countries of Europe and Asia 
the greater part if not all 


ereat continents, 


ot 
these two 


royreen | 
Heayr ati 


country, and it 


hing as pressure upon a 
t to avoid being placed in that attitude. so, 
ement of unanimous action is often invoked 
fense cainst any unfair burden, as a matter of 
S net 2 defense, and we ought not to put our 


in that attitude or 
therefore mistaken. 
we enter the league. 
against it would be 
If we were alone in our 
emain a member and refuse 


ve moral pressure only, 
here I am not 
upon us if 
rity of the council 


retuse, 


us 


hle to 








cha r that the distribution of th 
pen us; that we will have, because 
tN n the world, the greater part of the 
[ é ill be assailed for refusing to 
oy ! le 16 it is recited: 
‘ ] to ! omy i 
ned e ite military, uava 
bers of he lea f jall ve y contribute to tl 
sed to ] ) t the I 3 Ol The ieagu 


discretion in the council, subject only to 
untry 
mmendations of the council in some emergency, 
of the Army or Navy we will pay in like manner 
inilitary strength; and I repeat that we 
in its character, as all obligations 


opposition of our co —i single voice raised 


» our 


ion, moral 


ire, of paying the larger part of the financial 
ilitary and naval obligations as well by going 
| ie 


| himself 
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The President therefore, Mr. President, denounces all who do 
net follow him as contemptible quitters and vacillating time. 
servers,. as ostriches with their in the sand; and the 
chairman of the Democratic national committee, not to be 
lageard in the distribution of proper descriptive epithets, ref, 


le 
heads 


to those whe do not support the league and the treaty as sena. 
torial imbeeiles and wretched creatures of the Senate. So we 
have all been properly classified. We have been under obsery;- 


tion in the detention cell long enough to have our apt designs. 
tion. Gentlemen whose orientations are perfect, political a 


t 
ists, have examined us and found out, as they conceive, wl 


we properly belong. Che President himself, when it com 
juitters—and I am not disposed, when it is a mere matt 
lescriptive language, to lag in the rear myself—the Presid 


is the crowned monarch of quitters, without a ri, 
the Western Hemisphere. No man in publie life, to say noijh- 
ing Presidents only, ever quit quicker, oftener, or 
foundly as he. His silence and speed when escaping from | 
of yesterday, to which he has just s 
rnal fealty, is as abysmal and swift as p 

chaos or a fallen angel sweeping to his predestined doom 
executive ec a general description, Mr. President—la: 
the agility and silence of their chief, make a eonsiderable « 
bition of themselves in the subordinate réles of beating a I" 
vociferous retreat. 

What de we now owe the Old World, Mr. President? 
debtedness to the Old World is a theme of 
Why are we charged by the Senator with 


oO} 


sO O- 


risha yl principles 


his followers in eternal 
si 
4 


hoes 


Our 
eoustant discussid 


desertion and pol- 


troonery when we declare it is time we safegvarded our ov 
ountry as every other country is now doing? No natio: n 
be a Republic as our perpetual dependent ward. Who would 


be free himself must strike the blow. That is not onl 
poetry but it is good statesmanship, and it immemorially a 
historieai fact. Switzerland has survived amid intrigue ! 
revolution while thrones have toppled to their fall and rulers 
have been swept away in the wars that have reddened E 
for 400 years. It is because she carries in her population th 
principles republicanism and 
Hereafter she survives, as she has in the past, by the str 
of her own population. Shall we declare ourselves the 
servator of all the nationally incompetent and unfit in the Old 
World? And still the league and the treaty do so. Here 
if we answer the President's call, mothers will but erad! 
sons to fill the muster rolls of armies to give their lives it . 
eign wars. The future seedtime and harvest, our indust 
and commercial strength, must be poured out, it 
restore the decrepit organisms arrested and smitten by d 
misrule. We must spend our substance, it is further 
to resurrect and redeem peoples stunted by racial 
vices and schooled for generations in chronic revolt and gener: 
insubordination against the tranquillity of peaceful lit Wi 
are undertaking to become the guardians of all the failed 
tions in the werld, whether they fail by their own in! 
vices or by the superior strength of an aggressive power 

When we decline to undertake such burdens, which we 
will ruin ourselves, wreck our Government, and t 
country by a mad crusade around the world as the guard 
general of mankind and knight-errant of oppressed hun ty 
everywhere we are denounced as quitters and poltroons by | 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrremcock] and exe 
Don Quixote. 

Are they not now trying to make up by the clamorous 
the neophyte for the wise foresight of the statesman 
entably and conspicuously absent between 1914 and 1917? 
were they doing during this fateful period when the G 
legions swayed and bent the line that stayed their ad 
Paris and the Atlantic coast? How did those distingu | in- 
ternationalists busy themselves when a half century of P 
preparation, equipped for scientific and desolating 
suddenly burst on defenseless, unprepared western 
How did their clarion voices ring out when Belgiun 
cried to Heaven and eastern France sank under the 
1? Did they beat the skies with blatant 
yward when the submarine from 
American women and their babes 
ivked ocean grave or when the bloody, rest! 

of Mexico left our dead in a pillaged city 

d n on the soil of an American State? Then it 
valorous knights oppressed humanity spoke earn 
neutrality—aye, neutrality in word and act. 
far removed death grapple of nations. L 
alone in their struggles, which belonged and would |! D 
across the sea They drew about them the mantle 0! 
they now call insular nationalism and loudly proc! 
duty to remain within our own When a sys! 


Is 


instinctive of free governme 





is insistec 


INSIStE 


faults ant 


des 





Savant hee 
poltreon and « rose 


lepths and sent 
unm 


hordes 








of 
Secure W 


from the 





shores. 


1910. 


policy of frightfulness defied the 
shamed the savagery of barbaric 9 , these distinguished vice- 
verents of a universal mundane protectorate declared three 
days after the Lusitania tragedy we were too proud to fight. 
Chey contemplated unmoved the butchery of innocence and saw 
with tranquillity the assaults on the only free Governments of 
Europe by a military despotisin whose avowed purpose was to 


laws of civilized warfare and 


~c> 


subjugate all other nations. 

Against this common peril, which cast its sinister shadow 
cross our continent, the President said: 

(here is such a thing as a nation being so right that it does not need 


convince Others by foree that if 


\nd this to the American people May 10, 1915, three days after 

e Lusitania went down. There were then more red-blooded 
\mericans who felt that then was the time to assert the dignity 

| power of this Government in defense of our rights than at 

y other time upon a single given provocation. 

If this principle, announced by our beloved Executive, pos- 
esses great strength, why not trust to it to enforce this treaty? 
lle repeatedly has said it was the greatest document in the 
If this treaty is so right that its very justice will enforce 

the bar of civilized mankind, then provide no such articles 
16, aS 15, as 12, as 11 in the league of nations, because they all 
in the background military and naval force. 

President opposed preparedness, and insisted 
ot been negligent in our national defense. 
und we all remember the that he 
attitude because were nervous and excited. When 
uttered, December 8, 1914, the storm had already 
Europe, and four nmronths of destruction had laid 

Belgium and eastern Irrance. Why, even his Secretary 
Vir Baker nonchalantly dismissed strengthening our Army 

before a Senate committee, with a wave of his hand he 

the smug statement that the war was 3,000 miles away. 
went into the war pitifully unprepared. not a 
cular Army officer that does not know it. There not an 
e well-informect American citizen that did not feel it, 
even if he did not know it. We paid the penalty for electing a 
lidate who both kept us out of war and kept us from being 

to go to war. 

e operation. All who decline engage in every war are 
poltroons, contemptible quitters, and ostriches; to be more 
with a submerged thinking apparatus. The last 
phrase would no doubt at Princeton in a course of 
‘as a figure of speech that has not been known hitherto 


. . 
CLUSSICS, 


is right. 


“4 
ld. 


(} - 


that we 
He informed 
occasion would not alter 
sole 


There is 
is 


to 


orn 


St. Louis September 5, 1919, the President believed we 
lg to advance four or five billion dollars to put Europe on 
eet We have been putting Europe on its feet for two 


(| one-half years, either by ioans or by gifts. 


ls this the same official who, in 1913, compelled American 
to withdraw from the six-power Chinese loan because 
hit involve our Government in foreign affairs? 
« four or five billions to come from? ‘Taxes, more taxes— 
rehabilitation, taxes: the world’s rehabilitation. taxes 

ut end! 
Kansas City we learn from the President 


that the rati- 


n of the peace treaty and the league is a cause greater 


he Senate, greater than the United States. Our Gov- 

t is created by and exists under the Constitution. The 

‘s vath binds him to preserve, protect, and defend 
mstitution. 

i ems to have abjured that oath and sworn a new alle- 


» « 


un alien government, created in Europe, whose capital 
lo decline to follow him abroad is to ineur his 


ho oppose the league and the treaty in its present form 
ther desert our beloved President than to desert our 
If we must take our choice, we will let the President 
journey alone along the course indicated by the 
( the treaty, We will remain under our own Govern- 
We believe it greater and better for than the 
nthe brought from Paris. 
aS Senators are quoted in what 
it is eminently fit that I quote from an address of 
itive, delivered on May 6, 1914, when Commodore 
tatue was unveiled at the park facing on Fourteenth 
Washington, when the President took occasion to 
following remarks: 


Is us 


‘ re just as vital things stirring now that concern the existence 
as were stirring then- 


ing to the time when Barry furnished his naval serv- 


an who worthily stands iu 
whether he has 
live 


this presence should examine 
conception of what it means 
Washington saw it when he 


| » 
SOK 


the 
own 


full 


should her life. 





We must remember that we got both in the | 


Where | 


they said on some | 
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wrote his Farewell Address 


It was not merelv because of passing a i 
transient circumstances that Washington said that we must keep from 
entangling alliances It was because he saw that no country had yet 
set its face in the same direction in which America had set her face. 
We can not form alliances with those who are not going our way; 
and in our might and majesty aud in th fidence and definiteness 
of our own purpose we need not 11 we should not form alliances 
with any nation in the world rhe who are right, tl who study 
their consciences in determining their policies, those wl hold their 
honor higher than their advantage, do not need alliance 

When we go out from this presence we ought to take this idea th 
us, that we, too, are devoted to the purpose of enabling Am a to : 
her own life, to be the justest, the most progressive, the most h rab 
the most enlightened Nation in the world. 

In his message of December 8, 1914, after the war had 
declared, the President said to Congress: 

We mean » live our own 1 s as we will, ut we ea to 
le t ilve 

On Octobe 11, 1915, the President addressed the Daughters 
of the American Revolution This was five months {ter t] 
Lusitania sank, and at that time he thus advised us 

Ameri ha schooled it heart t ove the things that America 
believes in, and believing that Amel 1 stands apart in its ids 
oucht not llow itself to 1 di so far as its heart n ! 
into anybody quarrel 

Our merchant ships had been sunk, the lives of our « 
abroad had been taken, when that was uttered 

In his message to Congress in December, 1915, h 
announced : 

We have stood apart, studiously neutral. It 
to do so. Americans must have a consciousness 
consciousness of every other nation the world 

He was an American President when he so declared our tra 
ditional attitude. It is equally true now. The principles ot 
the American Government have not changed since the HH 
was an American then, but he has changed since then. Now 
we are stigmatized as poltroons for adhering to the sa 
changeless traditional principles he announced then I sub 
mit war has not destroyed one of them. Neither will we per- 
mit the President to destroy any of them, even if he does think 
his league greater than our Government. 

April 2, 1917, in his war message to Congress he found 


united body in this Chamber and in the House when he said 


There is 


one choice we can not make, we are incapable of making-— 
we will not choose the path of submission and suffer the most sacred 
rights of our Nation and our people to be ignored or violated We 
enter this war only where we are clearly forced into it becau r 
are no other ineans of defending our rights. 

In response to that statement we voted him power unbounded 
in armies and navies, in vast appropriations, in great delega- 
tions of domestic authority, both of which shamed the gold of 
Croesus and the scepter of imperial Rome. Some of us voted 
not because ordinarily we believed in it as a governmental 
principle, but because he asked for the power, ‘and we 
him everything he asked in order that he might successfully 
prosecute the war 

In Congress the people of America spoke in the unbroke 
voice of our solid ranks because it was to defend our country 


and we would not permit the most sacred rights of our Natio 
and people to be ignored or violated by an alien powel 
spirit of Lexington and Gettysburg lived in a worthy posterit: 
that massed themselves behind our President in tke hor of 
vational peril. 


thie 


We who responded to our country’s call heard with amiuaze- 
ment the President’s statement at Boston last February when 
he returned with the first and imperative draft of the constitu- 
tion of the league of nations. We learned he had pledged our 
people to redeem the whole world. He is no longer Wilson, the 
American President of the United States. Now he is Wilson, 
the internationalist aspirant for first president of the world’s 
league of nations. Our country has sunk below his horizon, 
and the Republic of Washington, of Jefferson, of Lincoln, is 
forgotten. Hear the new evangel of the international creed: 

The sweet revenge, therefore, is this: That we believed in right 
ness, and now we are ready to make the supreme sacrifice { t 
upreme sacrifi f throwing in our fortunes with the foriun 
everywhere 

Now we are told “ we are ready to insist that everywhere 
shall be champions of liberty.” “At present we have to mind our 
own business. Under the covenant of the league of nutions we 


can mind other people’s business, and anything that affects the 
peace of the world, whether we are parties to it or not, can by 
our delegates be brought to the attention of mankind. We can 
force a nation on the other side of the globe to bring to the bar 
of mankind any wrong that is afoot in that part of the re 
which is likely to affect the good understanding between nation 

aud we can oblige them to show cause why it should not b 
remedied.” 


+] 


Again he inquires, “ Shall America redeem her pledges to the 
world?” Who made those pledges? Did we make them when 
We declare d war? Lid we declare we went to war to secure the 
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opposed a negotiated peace when we remembered the President's 
peace without victory dictum. We labored under the delusion 
that we must pay some attention to what he had deliberately 
said. We know better now. An indecisive end threatened to 
make our sacrifices in vain. We recalled his vacillations, his 
delays, his fatal propensity to pursue the ignis fatuus of aca 
demic phrases until lost in the morasses of interminable notes 
and documents. The American people instinctively feared, the 
Senate well knew, the bootless goal of all our efforts, if our 
President in an evil hour were permitted to engage in deadly 
verbal combat with a German metaphysician. 

Not a quotation cited by the Senator does more than ask that 
war continue until the enemy is defeated and reparation made 


{aS a guaranty of the permanent removal of the German menace. 


So spoke the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. New]. The senior Senator from 


| Massachusetts [Mr. Lopér] knew the danger when last October 
i he declared the best diplomatists in Europe were the armies of 


the Allies and ourselves and “that unconditional surrenders 


; are not obtained by clever discussion and exchange of notes 


-~ £4 o 

JAG 

right to nd other people’s business, to meddle everywhere in 
everything Did we believe in the Senate April 6, 1917, we had 
vot io keep 40,000 American soldiers in Poland, 150,000 in 
Armenia, no one knows how many in Russia? Did the President 
think so when June 14, 1917, he declared: 

It is plain enough how e were foreed into the war. The extraordi- 
iry insults and aggresions of the Imperial German Government left 
s no self-respecting choice but to take up arms in defense of our rights 
sa free peoplk nd of « * as a sovereign Government 

How far he has departed from this original purpose can only 
be known by following his fugitive, evanescent interpretations 
of the league and treaty. All who will not go with him in his 
flight around the world are classified under the well-known 
Executive epithets \\ an escape his sovereign displeasure 
only if we make our country forever “the fruitful mother and 
the copious nurse” for the whole world. 

Junuary 22, 1917, we listened in his message to him saying 
‘thi right anywhere exists to hand peoples about from 
sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were property.” ‘To-day 
we read hi ‘eaty delivering 36,000,000 Chinese to an alien 
desyx fist 

The same arrogunt power that drove us to war to save our rights 
severed them from their mother country. Again we see him deny 
ltaly her historic national rights redeemed by her loyalty and | 
sacrifice in the creat struggle against a common foe. Again we 
hear the President saying on December 4, 1917, that no nation or 


people shall be robbed or punished because of irresponsible war- 
fare or damnal wrong. Each descending sun sees a new revela- 
tion extorted from a reluctant Executive or published in the capi- 
tals of Europe for our official information. 

An ancient and friendly nation dismembered! The pledges 
of three great powers to Italy broken by an ex post facto edict 


rie 


of a dreamer and a novice, the twin crusaders in the bloody 
chaos of internationalism, President Wilson and Col. House. 
Here the self-determination of peoples would solidify, stabilize, 


preserve, build up States against future despetismis ; it is scouted 
and i In the Balkan region, where it is a firebrand of 
domestic tumult, it invoked sacred maxim of popular 


The very gods must smile the huge contradiction of 


cnored. 
aS a 


at 


Is 


rights. 


aspiring mortals chained in personal self-interest or lost in the | day does not bring to light a new connection or concealed com- 


bottomless egotism reaching out for a passport to the regions of 
international immortality All must pass under the yoke of his 
epithets who I] not respond to his flight into the dim world of 
Wilsonian dreams. A Chief Magistrate of this Republic an 
accoluplice of the active receiver of stolen territory, the betrayer 


associated with a 


of an outraged, plundered people, cut-purse 
of empires in a coalition of powers te divide and share three 
continents! Having picked their defeated enemy of the last 


They are won by armies in the field.” 

No Senator whose vision sweeps the whole field of the then 
potential danger doubts what these Senators had in mind. Can 
we question what the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr} 
meant when he stated, October 7, 1918, “the mischief is in any 
discussion of the principles upon which peace should be de 
bated ”? 

Likewise the Senator from Washington [Mr. Potnpexter] 
when he favored “an unqualified victory of subduing the mili- 
tary power of Germany and of imposing upon her a peace and 
a reestablishment of conditions after the war to be dictated by 


| the Allies.” 


available pound of flesh, which we do not question, they turn 
upon and rob one friendly ally and betray and desert another. 
This we do question 

rhey not only inveigle in the Old World our President into a 
perpeiunl covenant to defend all those evils but charge him to | 
the capacity limits with the thought that our Government owes 
them : vast moral debt pledged by our Executive in total disre- 
gard either of his powers or of the verdict of the American peo- 


ple, and at last the public must bear the burden, both in men and 
n money. A numerous schoo] echoes this false assumption that 
ve are still indebted to Europe, and all this cavern of counter- 
feit moralities and this cock-loft of scholastic gabble has the sub- 


lime assurance to asperse Senators who refuse to abase them- 
selves before the tottering throne of the chief rhetorician whose 


metaphysical thunder no longer inspires either respect or fear, in 
this Chamber or elsewhere. Let the swarm of satellites basking 
in the sunshine of patronage and sniffing the fragrant trade 


The apprehension then was the inadequacy of negotiations, 
the dangers of a negotiated peace, as against an unconditional 
surrender and a dictated peace. This was the attitude of the 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumMMINsS]. Does this appre- 
hension commit us to an eternal pact with the Allies to enforce 
a negotiated peace, the far-reaching terms of which no Senator 
on the other side of the Chamber even now knows? Scarcely 2 


pact, a hidden relation, inextricably woven into the tangled web 
of a European diplomacy and territorial and racial feuds. Does 
not an unknown treaty, offensive and defensive, rise to view 
with each successive day? Mesopotamia confronts us one day, 
a British protectorate over Hedjaz another. The future of Egypt 
is on yesterday or for to-morrow as mysterious as her sphinx, 
and to-day a hitherto unknown treaty with Persia is made known 
to us from the usual unofficial sources. We learn from London, 
the principal source of our knowledge, of what our President has 
been doing in our foreign relations, that we have a treaty binding 
us in all probability to defend Belgium. We must conjecture on 
the nature of the treaties with Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey. The declaration of June 16, 1919, on the military occu 
pation of the Rhine, to which we seem to be bound to contribute, 
was submitted to the House of Commons last 4th of Juiy. Thie 
President declines to submit it to us, although Congress, if it be 
binding upon us at all, must furnish men and money to execute it. 
Yet the treaty and the league engage us irrevocably to defend 
and make secure these undivulged coalitions and protectorates. 
Where do those alien obligations end? Who can measure tlic 
illimitable seope to which we may be committed, the draft on the 
young life of America for foreign service, the vast gulfs into 
which we must east the tax levies of future years if we follow 
the President, who has subordinated our Government to second 


| place in his zeal to bind us in a league of nations. 


winds of administration favors gratify him with their anthems | 


ineffable perfection. It is all he wishes to hear, and the man 
sound it incurs his suspicion ; he is no longer loyal 


So be it: let them proceed. 


of 
who does not 
“to my administration. 
their hallelujahs now, 

itable end. 
Hundreds o! 


the 
ine 
millions our food, clothing, and money have 
cone in charity to relieve the distress of war victims. No na- 
tion ever gave more generously or promptly. Nearly $10,000,- 
000,000 in loans attest our financial support at a critical time in 
allied credit. All our soldiers sent abroad at last to our war- 
worn Allies. All these are dismissed by our President as a 
“small essay at generosity.” Well, in the name of human life 
and worldly treasure, if this be a small essay at generosity, when 
will something large begin? It could be well asked if such an 
Executive is longer a safe guide for the American people. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircncock] charges us with 
a change of front. He asserts that we have fallen from the 


heights of unconditional surrender last autumn to the depths of 
unconditional peace. 
with principles. 


not 


We 


The Senator wars with words and 
He is a victim of form, not of substance. 


The louder | 
more fervent the maledictions at the | 


Not only the unknown covenants of foreign Governments 
schooled in intrigue and trained in the diplomatic ability an 
disposition to care for themselves give us concern. Our Pres!- 
dent pursues the devious path of stealth and concealment 10 
dealing with the Senate. Our embarrassment and risks «are 
multiplied by his habitual seeretiveness and distrust of those 
who are his constitutional and necessary advisers and 
leagues. The French treaty eame to us grudgingly with 
Executive breach of faith manifest on its face. The reasols 
for the Shantung articles were given to the public before the 
Senate. We now hear of an agreement he seeks to impose 0! 
us in an Armenian mandate. His Secretary of War estiimutes 
150,000 men will be required to administer it, The Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. New], of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
rising in his seat September 10, 1919, informs us two regiiici's 
are now being recruited for foreign service—where, no one in 
this Chamber knows. How many clandestine arrangements |e 
has made binding us, so far as Executive commitments can (lo 
so, to engage us in boundless responsibilities ineurred to foreist 
Governments, no one can tell, Every week witnesses a fresh 
obligation, a new price promised to be paid by him to obtain 


col- 


au 
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another vote for his league of nations and for his concealed | unprepared Allies to buy arms and explosives in our neutral 
swarm of foreign obligations To what interminable lengths | market to defend their sorely beleaguered countries. T 


can mad ambition drive an aspirant for a dusty chapter in the |] course, was before the Senator's altruism was bern His chie 
history of our age! The American people may well distrust | had not begun to hear voices in the 























llr, nor the wel I i hi sel 
a leader who so conceals his motives and suppresses what so} to demand the last pound of German flesh to be removed by us 
itally coneerns them Let us end these sight drafts on dis- and given to others. We show our noble uns ess and our 
j May not Se tor well pause lh assuming the inighty altruism in ipl lied form by guaranteei! the n ries « he 
nd lasting obligations seen and known to be assumed by this | spoils against the hatred of the defeated natior Che it o 
it | the Senator’s altruism in 1916 was the hauling of f wil 
Is not the Senator from Vel avuia {| Mr. KNox] render- | ears and leaving the Allies to fight empty 2 
i an inestimable public servi to the country in revealing | Wishes to mal 1 general assignment « * country to 
iose Obligations found in this momentous document? Add | perpetu ty. Something eo the spirit t » 
unknown entanglements reach out from this treaty and dream Whether it is an ascent from the dé rted leve 
shing thenisely in iriple-bound continents, islands, } Neutral l embargo to the sublime heights o { O 
| archipelagoes of the Old World, and our doubts increase. precipitate descent from grain freights to exhausting ours 
| n these place our Presid bitual, reluetant, secret | Tor the benent o oreign covernniel the Senator can 
in dealing Senate and our doubts accumulate | at ! 
i deepen inte ety that matures into an inexorable | His course then gave such satisf: n to the Ge 
opposition to this document. For voicing these prudent conelu- | that his portrait appeared on the front page of Vii s Fathe 
o safeguard the Ame} n people the Senator from Penn- | land. I itory mention of 1 > or’s va ¢ ‘ 
ania [|Mr. Knox] is accused of a policy of scuttle and run, | peared there. Indeed, whenever the rafters rang with t 
lly and poltroonery. We have helped fight the Allies’ enemy tor’s denunciation of keeping our markets open to the Al 
lefeat. They have framed the treaty, gathering the fruits | supply them their desperate strugg hile 
victory for themselves. It is their victory as well as ours. | industries t ar basis the Fatherland e 
deut Wilson did not write the treaty embodying the terms response, 
victory. His usefulness ended in procuring the armistice | The Senator introduced Senate bill 380 Dece1 7 
aved Germany from invasion and retribution for her crime. | Sixty-feurth Congress, first session, to prohibi ois 
sh function was to agree to it munitior in our markets to anv belligeren | S 
Vily diploma vrizzled and old in tl ays of this | of conc denied to Great nd It 
+ earth, s 1 discovered our President wv ted a league | indispensable supplies Germany could not bu ‘ 
tions more than a iything else They wanted a treaty: | ce not reank the Atlantic blockade bv the britisi 
ired but little for the leagu What the President This bill is supported by the German American A a 
| to get his league—an adopted child of British pa- | German prs and the German embargo conference fhe stream 
no Senator knows. Oul nformation comes on the of petitio that congested Congress was the result of 
t plan, and we must be content. We will take it | sade conducted by those pro-German agencies. They wi 
‘can get it, but I think the required majority to ratify will | for bill 380. It was a crisis in Europe. The submarine 
ld their votes until we are sufficiently informed, not- | sinking o1 merchant ships as wel ; those of the A s 
nding the mad clamor for instant ratification. although vere still nominally, at least, at peace; t 
Senator from Nebraska [|Mr. Hitrcucock] appeals to | paign of f htfulness was under way, nameless atrocities dis 
ecuniary il nets. W un have no indemnity for the | graced the German name, the extremity of the Allies w: e] 
ia dead unless we rat fy the treaty. Read article 232 | know1 fhe Senator wished to exclude them fre our 
document Under it Germany only undertakes to make | But a presidential campaign was approaching. The P 
tion for “all damages done to the allied and associ and the Senator were industriously engaged in keepin 
ers and to their property during the period of the | war, and cidentally in reelecting tl selves No ; 
of each as an allied and associated power against | sentimer for the democracies of Europe or the world’s - 
v by land, by sea, and from the air.’ Annex 1 limits ing humanity were permitted to interfere with e « 
ves to injured persons aud survivil dependents by ! our d shed fellow citizens The French and Bi 
njury or death of civilians by ts of war by the two | that held back the Hun might fight barehanded 
f belligerents wherever arising.” The United States to the wall if our worthy friends could be reelected ! 
neutral, not a belligerent, when the Lusitania was sunk tor denounced in ringing tones sending them sup; 
this treaty we can not collect a dollar from Germany | market as a “damnable trade” and the breeder of | g 
dead in this disaste ‘or all our merchant ships sunk, of hate : oad He feared, too, it would breed | 
the crews and passengers on those merchant ships | different home ‘“‘to behold the t resources 
nd violent deaths before we declared war, not one pound | count dedicated to the manufacture of deadly weapor 
n be collected from the defeated enemy under this | sent bread to kill their relatives in the Old World 
We can collect only after the 6th day of April, 1917, | embargo had been faid under th Senator’ bil the 
issumed the status of a belligerent. | would have lost the war before either of them could ha 
Senator likewise suggests our nationals can not recover | us out 0 before their election or got us into it aft 
ses from Germany or her nationals without the treaty. | Yet the Senator now charges the Senator from Penns) 
ot need to ratify for that. Our claims are secure. This [Mr. Knox] with defending the German caus nd ado; 
nment holds a billion dollars of German nationals’ property | their argument before the peace conference He is drive to 
ler an act of Congress Chis is security for damage to the ungenerous reflection, “It is « ly hecessary l s 
onals and their property. We can cover this by future | communications to see where the Senator from Pennsyls 
s on our own aceount. The Allies are entering into | derived his thoughts.” This does not answer the latter’s dk ] 


¢ considerable thrift in their affairs, it 
their property sooner, let them 


ind manifestin 


If the Germans wil 





} 
! 
| 
j 
of the justice or wisdom of committing the American peopl 
| future generations to defend a treaty made in Europe by Europe 
nd get it I do not share in the Senator’s alarms We for the benefit of the Old World. This is his contention and 
dantly eare for our exports and damages. We need n a criticism of the terms of the treaty. For loyalty to 
| l 


‘ 


Europe if we stay out of the league the Senator is accused in substance of pro-Germanism. It 
lanuary 27, 1916, the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. | With singular infelicity from one whose prior 
ocK] supported an embargo on the export of arms and 
m. It was known that Germany had accumulated | It must have become notorious to even the casual 
tores of war munitions. For many years the Centrai | that an influential group of international bankers are e) 
| prepared to assail and annex the territory between | their silent pressure to the limit of their great pow to ratify 
and the Atlantic. The Allies were not ready to meet | the league and treaty. Their affiliated banking houses are show- 
ck, Great Britain’s navy, fortunately for us and the | ing results throughout the country. Quietly the lines are ticht 
ce Governments of the world, controiled the seas. With | ened, communications established, reasons marshaled, and ave 
cheek on the Germans the Senate would in all probability | nues of approach to Members of the Senate are surveyed. ‘I 
sting another subject to-day. Yet in this crisis in the af- 
I‘rance, Italy, Belgium, and Great Britain the Senator’s 
vould have prostrated them helpless at the feet of long- 
ired Germany. His embargo would have paralyzed the Brit- 
y and continued the German advance toward Paris and 
harnel ports, The Senator then thought it more important 
¢ American grain in domestic shipments than to permit the 


cripple the Allies in the crisis of their mighty struggle 





subtle campaign is on. I can not mistake the communication 
I receive from bankers who know no more of our foreign ques 
tions than I know of the detailed operations of their | 
I ean not be mistaken in the systematic crusade of certai 

and security houses, of the great life insurance companis hat 
hold liberal investments of foreign bonds, who are 

their advance now upon Members of this bod; They |] 


‘il 








JAN 


already crumbied some of the opposition to this league before 
their insidious touch. It is difficult to name or locate the de- 
tails, fui it is material and powerful and is moving steadily 
toward the accomplishinent of its purposes. To them, Europe 
und Asia offer an immense field for profit. Development fol- 
lowing the recovery from war promises investments at remuner- 


utive rat The United States has no such fieid to be exploited 
or developed. We are now a creditor Nation. No one appre- 
ciates it more than the international banker. The time for 
the American to become an international banker seems to this 


group to be at hand, 

But the league and the treaty must be the basis of all such 
Great Britain an instructive teacher on this 
subject. Her colonies and her merchant shipping have built up 
the island empire. Her great havy Nas served a double purpose. 
It defends her in war and convoys a cosmopolitan commerce 
With Great Britain, stability and the reign of law and 
Give her full credit for becoming the 
with her philanthropy and commerce 


undertakings. is 


in peace, 
justice are indispensable. 
lawgiver of nations, but 
often go hand in hand. 

The American international bankers know the United States 
Government must be the silent power to guarantee their under- 
takings. Our traditional policy of continental isolation a 
harrier in the world-wide plan. The league and the treaty are 

breach in that policy. It therefore happens most agreeably 
that the Utopia of universal peace and profitable banking are 
in complete accord. As with Great Britain, the relief of op- 
humanity und attractive investments resulting from 
trade and foreign promotions become synonymous. 

Let commerce go where it will. Investments and the rights 
of American property must be protected by our diplomacy and 
our Navy abroad in every reasonable way. Mexico has long 
csiven us a melancholy example of what not to do. But from the 
eriminal indifference of our Government in Mexico to the fren- 
zied intermeddling with Europe and the whole Eastern Hemiis 
is too great a transition. We have been able to see too 
things on the other side of the world and too oblivious tv 
I respectfully direct 


is 


} ressec 


phere 
nan 
he outrages occurring on our home border. 
ihe attention of the pro-leaguers to the situation. 
heed the demands of international bankers to give 
league and treaty to serve the instruments 
their adventures by our Government. 
and navy perpetually in foreign service. 
are with me superior to the rights of property. To the former 
all other things are subordinate. The blood of an American 
soldier or sailor is more sacred to me than the bonds of all the 
nternational bankers in the country. 


them the 


as to 


It commits us to an army | 
The rights of person | 
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Mr. SHERMAN. He can give his name to his epistolary 
activities if he wishes. I now offer some additional evidence, 
to which I commend the Senator's kindly attention. 

The great life insurance companies of the United States, 
doing business on the level-rate premium plan, have the largest 
individual investments of any enterprises in the world. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Illi 
nois yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr, CURTIS. This is a pretty important question; and I 
wanted to know if the Senator would yield in order that I 
might make the point of no quorum, so that we will get a quorum 
here to hear him. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to the Senator’s making 
the point 

Mr. CURTIS. I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But I dislike greatly to have Senators 
think that I called them over here just because I am making 
an address. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum 
is suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 





Ball Hitchcock McNary Sherman 
Calder Johnson, 8S. Dak. Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. New Spencer 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Newberry Sterling 
Curtis Kellogg Norris Sutherland 
Fall Kendrick Nugent Swanson 
Fletcher Kenyon Overman Townsend 
France Keyes Owen Tramme!l 
Gay Kirby Page Walsh, Mass. 
Gronna Knox Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Hale Lenroot Pomerene Warren 
Ifarding Lodge Reed Watson 
Harrison McCumber Robinson Williams 
Henderson McKellar Sheppard Wolcott 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] is 


detained from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
DELL] and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] are 
absent on public business, 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. SmirH] is 
detained from the Senate by illness. The Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry], the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN}, 


| and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PirrMan] are detained on 


Mr. President, I wish to read a letter in relation to this | 
subject. It gives us an insight into the interest of Great 
Britnin. It is dated September 138, 1919. The name of the 
writer [ do not wish to make public. Senators may learn of it 


f they are sufficiently interested, but I will not insert the name 


in the Recorp., 
The following incident may throw some light upon the cause of the | 
ilvecacy of the projected league of nations which is so pronounced 


in influential financial circles. 

Early last May there called upon me 
whose engraved card described him London manager of the Man- 

ester Guardian, of Manchester, England. Mr. O'Neil, who was a 
stranger to me. immediately introduced the subject of the league of 
nations and took me to task because of my opposition to that project. 
Upon inquiring of him why an Englishman should be in this country 
instructing an American in the latter’s national duty and receiving no 
answer, I asked him bluntly what was the actual purpose of his 
United States. He replied that he was here upon a mission 
internationalization of the war (debt. I asked him 


I relate it precisely as it occurred. 
at my office a Mr. J. J. O'Neil, 


as 


cleai 
visit to the I 
connected with th 


if he mcant me to understand that he was here upon the business of 
nducing the Untied States to guarantee the war debt of the nations 
recently at war, ineluding that of Great Britain and that of Germany. 
lic said he was. I told him that he would find little sentiment in this 
country favor: to such a project. This seemed to surprise him; he 
aid that I wa first American he had met who did not favor it. 
[ then asked him whom he had seen, and he replied that upon the 
previous day he had seen Mr. J. VP. Morgan, and that Mr. Morgan 
had expressed himself as being in favor of the plan. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 


to state that that sounds very much like Henry A. Wise Wood? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Well, the Senator can adapt the euphony 
of the situation to suit his own auditory nerves. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thought the Senator guarded it so care- 
fully, and yet there is net a Senator who has not received the 
same letler—not one. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the other Senators want to give the 
name, they can do so, IT am not in the habit of divulging cor- 
respondence until IT am authorized to do so, even if it is also 
addressed to every one of the other 95 Senators. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think Henry A. Wise Wood has no 
objection to his attitude on this subject being known. Certainly 


. 
wiy 
’ 


he has not, as evidenced by the vast number of letters he has 
written. 


official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have received communica- 
tions from many of those enterprises, not from the executive 


Fifty-six Senators have an- 
The Sen- 


| officers, but from those who represent a very numerous con- 
| stituency, the agents, the local soliciting agents, the district 


agents, and the general managers of States and given areas, all 
of them directly connected with the life insurance business. I 
do not criticize them for making their preference known. They 
ought to do so. If they have opinions about the league or the 
treaty, in discharging their duty as citizens they have a right 
to communicate with their Representatives and Senators. 

But there is a remarkable unanimity in the views entertained 
by this great body of influential citizens. I took occasion a few 
days ago to incorporate in the ReEcorp three letters. Two of 
the letters were from Chicago and one from Springfield, Mass. 
The one from Springfield, Mass., was from a person interested 
in the life insurance business. The one from Chicago was from 
a person interested in the life insurance business, quite an old- 
established house. They are a thousand miles apart. The let- 
ters are precisely the same. 

They are form letters, furnished to each of the writers 0! 
letters from some central authority. A broker in bonds i! 
stocks in Chicago wrote me on precisely the same blank, making 
the same request. I took those three as typical of the organiza- 
tion that has begun in this great international bankers’ move- 
ment. ’ 

One life insurance company in the United States has near 
one billion of assets to-day. Others are not far behind. These 
assets represent the reserves, in large part, that secure te 
policyholders. Those reserves must be invested. They are !!- 
vested in every known form of safe security. Sometimes the 
securities fluctuate, of course. They have invested very liber 
ally, not only in our own bonds—Liberty bonds and Victory 
bonds—but they have invested in the bonds of the allied powe's 
of Europe. Whether from the desire to make a good investment 
at a reasonable rate or expressing their sympathy with the 
Allies at an early time, some of these large life insurance col 
panies made very large investments in British bonds, in Anglo- 


\ 








1919. 


french bonds, in French bonds—the Republic and its munici- 


in Other forms of securities that were liberally 
They 


and 


alities 


ffered on our markeis prior to our entering the war. 


ought those bonds as investments. They yet hold them as 
vestments. By turning to the market quotations I find that 


ose securities, like our own bonds, are quoted at less than 
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In estimating the value of those securities, actuaries will | 


bliged to take them at their now market value. There is a 
preciation between the cost price of those securities and the 
market price. In other words, the as 
ies have shrunk by so much. 
hat I say of the life insurance companies is true 
he large metropolitan banks. The banks in New York, Phila- 
phia, and Chicago have invested liberally in foreign bonds. 

too, have experienced the same depreciation in the fall 
curities on the market. 

is a well-grounded movement on in this country, 
ping step with the movement among the allied powers of 
ope. It is to internationalize the entire war debt. It will 
many months before that project will appear in Congress. 
re Will be suitable public sentiment created first. After that 
have been done, by both approaching the individual and by 
red articles in the publie press, the proper legislation, or, 
slation is not necessary, under the provisions of the league 
e treaty, the debt will be internationalized as one of the 
of binding the signatory nations together in an 
league, held together by an indebtedness. The 

ht of the several nations wili be assumed by the 
or underwritten by the joint act of all the signatory 
It is known that a common public debt is a binding tie 

n nations, the strength of which can hardly be estimated. 
lurk would not be in Europe to-day—he would not exist 

1 Asia—were it not for the fact that the Turkish debt is 

i every capital in Europe, and some in this country. In 

vords, Turkey’s strength has been her public debt not her 
ess; but her strength, because some of powers 

rotect the holders of her securities. 
fore, Mr. President, the international banke1 

e the main chance. The first bill in 

aking passed this Senate a few days ago. I 
to that bill on principle. There is 


sent SeTS 


of the com- 


\ 
\V 


of many 


here Loot 


league 





res 
“Pee 


is hot over- 
ttiis 
ail Hot 
nothing objectionablk 


vorld-w ide 


IAD 


Chicago. I have no authority to 


and 
will only recite the facts. It is on 


st type founders 


publie, 


, 
hiree 


et int 


Luere 


OL Lhe 


and manufacturers of printers’ specialties in the world. I hav 
known cither the founders or the pres hea this is 
for more than 25 years. I take that what ‘ 
letter is true. 
Last June a French agent from Pa Was we | 
States intending buy a large amount of printing 
This house sold the agent, for his employe rg ‘ 
| merchandi Other orders through America US6 
| made about the same time. The French agent, fore 
ing for home, wrote the American house at Chi h | 
| had added from 30 to 35 per cent to its tariff on h me 
| chandise coming in from the United States and 15 per es ) 
| the same kind of merchandise coming into France fro 
Britain. 'This is a difference of double the rate of duty 
customhouses which our manufacture! nust 1 ore 
| compete th the British manufactures th pe 
ders and } ers’ specialties. his ‘ ainl procit 
gratitude, Mr. President, both in the same brea 
I should greatly like, when they : asking us more, \ 


indis- | 
entire | 
» of | 


it moral debt, mo 
Oliver Twist o 


SeChALO 


the ays that 


more, if they are to be 


we owe them : re 


in the attitude the 


of 





world, I beg them to give us fair treatment at the customhou 
under at least the most-favored nation « ause or the third of 
orgotten 14 points an equality of commercial conditions 

This is not the only complaint. Other exporte! 1 Cl 
have met with like experiences {n other words, our fri 
who are as ¢ us to go into ihe league of nations to pi 
their frontiers, to finance them, to internationalize th 
debts, to ‘tore them to power, to help to build up their ind 
tries are to-day engaged in open, shameless discriminat 
against our exports when we reach their customhouses. I vy I 
like for them to practice a little of the Christian charity, : 
least the equality that they ask us to practice every day wa! 
which | think we have in the days and years }: ibundantl 
shown. 

It will not be long. As soon as the treaty ha en signe 
will find Germany enjoying preferential rights against us 
continue exhausting ourselves for Europe’s benefit The rep 





: : / _< i is we must ratify the treaty and league to open the do ii 
bill by itself, But it is the first step in this great world- | jqyality, Even the singular suggestion is made that we 
ndertaking, financed and promoted by the international | 9.) the Allies to eredit Germany with what we release 

of the country, and bottomed, the international bankers | gyeror’s share unless we are # party to the treaty. 1 
usly believe, on the league and the treaty edger 0 ized governments the United Stat = tan 
why these communications are comu io me, lt is i will be. reduced to the poor necessity of signing obnoxious tr 
hers have received them. {It is hy ny more will re io : heard in the audit of natio Such log : 
em in the days to come. Che propose to exploit and | , Mic Age casuist. By some aT ore eryptie reas 
bur] Krom being a debtor tion we have passed | the distinguished Senator concludes unless we ratify the treat 
sition of the greatest creditor nation in the world. | we ean forego takinz it with or without the treaty, which leavé 
national banker is quick to perce! the change. He | if ‘_ manys hands. The Allies will surely not ove 
iness opportunity. Those who have been content to} 4; sail ‘1 asset in the enemy's <e<sio n caleu 
ly a domestic banking business are approached, and | pow puch more Germany can pay sul The 
converts made daily among them by the alluring pros- | pare «uch distinctions a lifelong stu ~ actineta 1 
before them by the international banker, | enee in the result. 
efore, Mr. President, it is with that in view that this | December 4, 1917, we listened 
is beginning. It is an additional pressure being brought |). « yoy cateh with me the voi 1 ‘ ; 
Members, which will develop _ tate wes ks oe to} the air When our Chief Magist gins to } 
league and the treaty. It is purely selfish. There is lin the ait is time for the rest : 
one element of patriotism, ‘The is nothing in it butt... I have been acqua 
nd resulting profits. have bit of hearing voi Mi 
ternational banker ever sees his bonds and his gold | ore inesrcerated in State instit 
sees the blood of the sons of America that will fight their orientation is bad. I thir 
of this league after we are bound by it, by his], ith o listinguished gentlemen, nh rf the 
his promotions, his investmen For myself, they | re engaged in urging the immediate ratificat i 
ire of their bonds; that is a secondary matter. CU and the trea rheir orientatio: specially or rvelg 
re of the blood of my own people than I think of the | jx, ad. While the President is swinging areund 1! 
securities of all the international banke of the | American circle he is hearing more voices : \\ 
es and Europe. some of them fuly 13, 1919. my esteemed forme 
ss and philanthropy, assumed in this league and | Senator Lewis, then on visit in Washington, snid 
walking to-day as handmaids in the same common to the President’s then-recent message, it “ creat 
Instead of such vast schemes, Iet us give some ! ment of politics in the United States The divir 
Mr. President, to the present conditions of our com- | the Wilson foreign policy. The people will not rega 
Europe. The third of the 14 points declares for | third-term candidate, but a first-term candidate on th 
ablishment of an equality of trade conditions. Peace | for America.’ Translated into campaign language, he: 
. among Great Britain, France, and the United States, at | way I put it, “ President Wilson has resolved to run for a thir 
2 luding Italy, Belgium, and some of the smaller powers. | term on this platform: European inter onalism against obs 


ieve friendly relations now prevail and will continue 
tong those powers. 

e eall attention to what has occurred among friendly 
in relation to our commerce. This letter, I am rea- 


- certain, has not been received by all the Senators, prob- 
mrse) a the 


to 


‘.: last one I quoted from has been. It is dated 
“Ue -S, 1919. It is written from a well-known house ia 


lete Americanism.” 

The President’s second hegira from the Capital is the thresh- 
old of that candidacy. We think it is swinging around the cirel 
for the league and the treaty. It is the beginning of I)’0 a! 


the third term. We may just as well settle it that way as uh) 
other. I delight in meeting the main issue. When I was pr 
paring pleadings at common law, which we have in my State, b 
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sometimes disliked the method of pleading by which at times 
we were led on to try an inconsequential issue on a false plea, 
something that did not settle the case. 

This way we try the main issue, something that will settle 
the and give the American people a chance to express 
themselves. I do not want to hear voices in the air. I want 
to know how many votes will be counted in the ballot box on 
his question. This will be final. 

The President has announced that the les 
are greater than our Government. He is ready to die for it. 
Never have I heard say in his most exalted heights of 
ultruism or self-devotion that he has been ready to die for our 


cause 


gue and the treaty 


him 








Government. Many of our people have died for the Government 
within the last two and a half years, but he is the only one will- 
ing to die for the league. 

Let me read something. I would like to quote it, but it might 
not be deemed so authe ntic. It is a favorite passage of mine. 
This is uct 1, scene 2, of the great dramatist in portraying the 
tragedy of Julius Crmsar. The scene opens with Casca and 
Brutus 

LS Ly, Case tell us what hath chanced to-day, that Cesar 
looks so il 

Casca. Why iw with him, were you not? 

Brutus. I should not then ask Casca what had chanced. 

Cases. Why, there was a crown offered him; and being offered him, 
he put it 1 with the back of his hand, thus; and then the people fell 
i-shouting 

Rt us. What was th econd noise for? 

Cast Why, for that too 

CASSI They shouted thrice; what was the last cry for? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Brerus, Was the crown offered him thrice? 

Casca. Ay, marry, wast, and he put it by thrice, every time gentler 
than the other; and at every putting-by mine honest neighbours shouted. 

Cassius Who offered him the crown? 

Casca, Why, Antony. s 

Brutus. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca. 

Casca. I can as well be hanged as tell the manner of it; it was 

re foolery; I did not mark it. I saw Mark Antony offer him a 
rown-—vet ‘twas not a crown neither, ‘twas one of these coronets 
nd, as I told you, be put it by once; but, for all that, to my thinking, 
he uid fain have had it. Then he offered it to him again; then he 
uit it by again; but, to my thinking, he was very loath to lay his 

ngers off it And then he offered it the third time; he put it the 
third time by: and still as he refused it, the rabblement hooted and 
lapped their chapped bands, and threw up their sweaty night-caps, 

1 uttered such a deal of stinking breath because Cesar refused the 
! that it bad almost choked Cesar, for he swounded and fell down 
it nd for mine own part, I durst not laugh, for fear of opening 
uv lips and receiving the bad air 

Cassius. But, soft, I pray you: what, did Caesar swound ? 

Casca. He fell down in the market place, and foamed at mouth, 

was speechless 

Phat the Executive never did; he never became speechless yet, 

Brutus. “Tis very like: he hath the falling sickness. 

Cassius. No, Cwsar hath it not; but you and I and honest Casca, we 
have the falling sickness 

CASCA I know not what you mean by that, but I am sure Crsar 
fell down If th grag people did not clap him and hiss him, accord- 
ins he pleased and displeased them, as they used to do the players 
nt theater, Lam no tr nue man. 

B ry What said he when Le caine unto himself? 

( scA. Marry, before he feli down, when he perceived the common 
herd was glad he refused the crown, he plucked me ope his doublet and 
offered them his throat to cut And I bad been a man of any occupa 
tion, if I woule not have taken bim at a word, I would I might go to 
hell among the rogues. fell. When he came to himself again, 
he said if he had done or said anything amiss, he desired their worships 
to thir it was his infirmity. Three or four wenches, where I stood, 
eried, *‘Alas, good soul! and forgave him with all their hearts: but 
ihere’s no heed to be taken of them; if Cwsar had stabbed their 
mothers, they would have done no less. 

So goes the third term now. It is in process of being offered 
the third time, and my esteemed colleague gave the opening cry 
to this adventure. 

\ third term he puts by again and again. He is loath to speak 
of it when it is mentioned, but each time that he refuses, it is 
ventler, as it was in the tragedy, than the other. 

To save the greatest document in the world’s history no sacri- 
iice will be refused. <A third term on an issue of subordinating 
our Government to the league is as little as an internationalist 
patriot can offer to the world. Who would not hear voices in 


the air op such a proposal? The gravity of such a service will 
justify him in doing anything. The issue is joined now. As he 
exalts the league above our Government, as at Kansas City, 
he exalts himself above the Constitution and the acts of Con- 
gress under which he was elected and which he has sworn to 
preserve, defend, and obey. 
Section 9, Article II of the 


sO 


Constitution, declares: 


No person holding any office of profit or trust under the United 
Siates shall, without the consent of the Legislature, accept of any 
present, emolument, Office, or title of any kind whatever from any king, 
prince, or foreign State. 


It is worthy of note this section was unanimously adopted in 


the Federal Convention of 1787. 
Our anniversary of the adoption of that document will be to- 
morrow, 132 years ago, 
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In order to make this article more prohibitive it was e;pressly 
provided by the act of August 18, 1856: 

No diplomatic or consular officer shall * * * ask or accept, for 
himself or any other person, any present, emolument, pecuniary fay 
office, or title ‘of any kind, from any such (foreign) Government. 

President Wilson sat at the peace conference either as Presj- 
dent or as a diplomatic officer or representative of this country, 
or both. As either or both he was within the inhibition of ¢), 
law. If he was President, he is covered by the Constitution. 
If he was a diplomatic officer, he is within the statute. If he 
was both, he is within the Constitution and the statute both 
Kither singly or jointly he can not rise above or escape the law, 
either constitutional or statutory. 


Last December, on the occasion of the President's first de 
parture for the peace conference, I remarked upon the illegality 
of his absence. He left our shores attended by nearly 1400 
persons in military and civilian life. The pomp and | 
nificence of his journey have no equal in the hitherto simi 
annals of our Republic. I have sometimes wondered, M 
President, what has become of Jeffersonian simplicity. It la 
fallen likely with many of the traditions uncer which we hav 
so long lived. Amid a splendor and ostentatious display li 
proceeded to Paris and the scene of his subsequent achi 
ments. The palaces and gold plate, the lackeys, the furniture 
and tapestry of emperors and princes of departed days wer 
devoted to his accommodation. This Government, through its 
Congress, had given him what is known in England as ( 
list during the war of $150,000.000. It saw no such disso 


when it trusted him with this vast sum. 
thought the Executive 


extravagance 
Who had in his wildest flight of fancy 


would abandon his seat of government and remain in | 
for months. But saith some defenders of the only true h, 
the Constitution does not prohibit it. Neither does it pir 


him from staying on foreign soil the whole of his term. N: r 
does the Constitution prohibit Congress fronr convening in 
Peking, China. It could convene at any place except as provided 
by statute, which it could repeal, for the s: 
authority that enacts a statute can repeal it. No parlk 
ean bind the hands of subsequent parliaments, nor cal 
Congress bind the hands of any subsequent Congress. 
gress could repeal the statute and go where it pleased. Ther 
nothing in the Constitution that in express terms prohibit 
us from meeting at any alien capital; but any 
Dogberry whe affirmed it could lawfully do so would not be re- 
garded as distinguished authority. The implied prohibit 
of the Constitution are of equal power, dignity, a 


me parliament 


is 


constitu 


nificance with the express written ones. The violation 

implied power ranks in its turpitude or danger with th 

erate guilt of breaking an express power. The Presid 

broken both. 
On April 18, 1919, the Washington Times contained t! 

lowing: 

PRESIDENTS GIFTS HERE FROM ETROPE, } 

A carload of European gifts to President and Mrs. Wilson h 

received at the White House. The shipment is in about 40 larg 


and will not be unpacked until the Wilsons return. 
boxes entered at Boston or the port at that poi 
They paid no duty and they were not valued or even inspect 


These 


unless in the most informal way. The value no one it 
country knows. Cloakroom gossip, however, that beats a 
free press in speed and universality of service lays the value at 


Who will ask for an investigation of 

who now 
an the 

did | 


half a million dollars. 
alien bounty bestowed on our long-absent President, 
says the league of nations and the treaty are greater th 
Government of the United States. From what source 


absorb that alien view? Is the President above the laws? 
he already acting under the league of nations so us [0 ab- 
solve himself from all obligations under our Gover t? 
We ask him not to die for the league but to live under | Cone 
stitution and laws of our country. That will du more 
When the President went abroad he took with him a full un 
form of the Commander in Chief of the Army of the ited 
States, so veracious local wiseacres have it. So far as We 
know he contented himself with citizen’s clothes, ‘This is We 
only mitigating circumstance appearing in the overseds pil- 
grimage of our chief. The Treasury is charged with his and 
his retinue’s expenses. All the former appropriations “a 
hausted. He has asked the House for $825,000 more and -_ 
refused until an itemized report of his expenditures 15 ade. 
How have these millions been used? Saat 
There has been filed a general expense account, which re 
minds me of the general prayer at the conclusion of @ !! = 
chancery, “and your orator prays such other and further Tf 
lief as the premises may require and as to the court shall seem 
meet.” There is not anything in the report that gives any 
information. Whose names are on the pay roll?) Only runor 





CO 
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hath it so far, somewhat buttressed by a vigilant press. I under: 
stand that Col. House’s brother-in-law is on the commission ; 
that his son-in-law has been present in Paris, and also his son- 
in-law’s partner. If there are any uncles and cousins and 
aunts their names have not yet been divulged, but I have no 
doubt that the ancient play of ‘ Pinafore” will be rivaled when 
the truth is known. 

Whose names are on the pay roll? 


What is their compensa- 


tion? What have they done? What were their qualifications 
vhen they undertook to perform the service? Were they ex- 
perts? No doubt they were. This country swarms with fiat 


, ade overnight by passing resolutions; but we wish to 
vhether they are real experts or whether they are those 
reated by the breath of potentates or executives. 

But the President returned to our shores—we are all agreed on 

with every dollar of the fund spent. He brought with him 

ts presented him in Europe besides which the generosity and 
Solomon and Croesus seem a beggar’s pittance. The 
sands of Pactolus never poured down greater wealth for 
an antique age than that given by the American 
President. In return for all this he exalts this 

| league exotie above the Government of his own country and 
urs allegiance to a hybrid power across the sea. If this be 
concenniaal of official duty, fortunate indeed would it have 
n for this Republic if he had never returned to his native | 
but had remained in the arms his foreign friends 
| associates, 
rod grant we may 
ers and preserved by 


yperts 
i 


. a 
ory ot 
det 

sovereigns of 
its 


Republie to 


res ot 


the 


successors. 


by 
the 


built 
too, 


Government 
Let, 


return to 
their 


our 
sim- 


ity and love of country, the frugal customs and lowly habits 
nder which the Nation grew from colonial days to the memor- 
ile day in April, 1917, when we called to arms from this his- 


¢ Chamber 
yple against 


to preserve, protect, and defend the American 
the German Empire return once more to the 
rts of all. As we received it from our predecessors, a gov- 
ment of free people, regulated by law moving in the estab- 
= orderly channels of the Constitution, with no one so great 
be above it and none so humble as to be beneath its watch- 
care, With but one allegiance to one government and those 
ding beneath it a rule of law above labor unions, socialism, 
et, or lawless multitude, so will we deliver it to posterity. 
priceless gift of our sacrifice and the patriotic devotion of 
‘ration. [Applause in the galleries. ] 
‘PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair reminds occupanis 
valleries that it is contrary to the rules of the Senate to 
‘est approval or disapproval. 
McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to occupy about 10 
tes of the time of the Senate in brief answer to some state- 
nade by the distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
‘MAN] who has just taken his seat. 


LET US BE FAIR. 


since the armistice was signed Nevember 11, 1918 
Senators in this Chamber have seen fit on innumerable 
criticize and abuse the President of the United 


for his conduct of the war and his terms of peace. Some- 


on 


( usions to 


criticisms have been made for which there was some 
dation, but more often criticism and abuse have been 
d at him and his policies without rhyme or reason and 


out regard to facts. The remarks to which we have 
“l are an illustration in point. 


just 
Before the armistice, when 


were fighting, as these very gentlemen admitted, for a vic- 
us War and an enduring peace, everything the President 


rv said was exactly right—the 14 points, the league of na- 

i dictated peace, and all the rest. But when the armistice 

s signed guaranteeing a complete surrender by Germany 
d her allies, and a victorious war won by the United States 
her allies, his political enemies immediately changed front, 
d, an election being seen in the distance, in all their plans 
superseded patriotism. They knew, of course, that the 
honor of winning the war would naturally fall to Presi- 
ent Wilson, and immediately upon the realization of that fact 
ery one of those who during the war had claimed to be his 

f ids but who were not, who claimed to be for his policies but 
were not, began their tirade of abuse and vilification and 


} LCS 


( el 


t ' machinations to prevent his getting credit for winning the 
‘or for securing peace. Immediately, in their eyes, nothing 


at he had ever done or ever would do was or could be right, 


He was not only wrong when they said he was wrong, but he 
Wrong even when they, during the war, for their own 
] ‘al reasons, had said he was right. 


During the war, when Wilson demanded a dictated peace, they 
applauded the utterance as the personification of American 
Pitriotism. When Wilson secured a dictated peace, immedi- 


cly they turned turtle and said it was too harsh on Germany. 
ng the war they 


Tn vt 


all claimed they wanted an enduring peace 
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| have anything to do with the treaty or 
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and a league to guarantee it. Wilson secured this, and immedi 
ately it was all wrong. During the war they wanted an ending 
of it that would primarily be satisfactory to the two great 
English-speaking countries. After the armistice and after Wil 
son had obtained what they asked in this respect they found that 
this was just what they did not want—England ought 
league. 

always demanded that France 
At the peace ts ible W ligon | rave 


not to 


should 


they 
protection. 


During the war 


have every France 


| every protection. Immediately they changed their minds and 
wanted no entangling alliances with France. alin the war 
they demanded that the five great allies should always act in 
concert. Wilson secured this demand, and immediately they 
changed their minds and wanted to substitute China for 
Japan, though China had had practically nothing to do with 
winning the war, and doubtless the most of her people hardly 
knew it was won During the war and even when the peace con 
ference was assembled they constantly urged that the United 
States should in all things act in concert with her allies. 
Wilson did this, and now they have repudiated and deserted 
our allies. During the war, either publiely or privately, they 
criticized the Irish in Ireland for not going into the war as 
they believed they should. After the war was over, and 
election in sight, they have had nothing but praise for the Irish 
and condemnation for the English. The Irish have more votes 
in this country than the English. Those of us who genuine! 
sympathize with and favor the Irish must not be misled by th 
change of front. Many of these gentlemen are not now and 
never have been the real friends of Ireland. They shout in one 
breath that America must not meddle in European affairs, and in 
the next breath that Fiume must go to Italy The shout it 
one breath that America must isolate herself, and in the next 
that it will be a crime if America does not in this treaty restore 
Shantung to China. 

During the war when Wilson gave out his 14 points they 
praised them all. When Wilson secured their enactment into a 
treaty they immediately said they were all wrong, and the 
blamed him for not getting all of them into the treaty. The 


conclusion is inevitable from all these changes in position that 
if they were sincere in their views toward the President's 
policies during the war they are not ‘ere now. If they es 
sincere now, they were not sincere in their pledges of patriotis 


Sing 


then. They can take either horn of this dilemma. 

That President Wilson has made many mistakes can 
successfully controverted. No man who does not make t! 
ever gets very far. That he has accomplished some of tl 
greatest things that have ever been accomplished by any Pres 
dent is just as undeniable. Under these circumstances oug 
we not all to be fair to him? 

rake the case of his celebrated 14 points. These appli ( 
to the settlement of the war with Germany. I am not goinz 
discuss those 14 points, but I am going to submit to his oy 
ponents in the Senate and in the country his 14 other Ameri 
points and challenge these opponents to controvert th I 
have arranged these 14 points in a very simple way. They 
arranged in 14 questions with a blank for the answer. I 
going to ask that they be published in the Record this way, so 
that any Senator or any citizen may have the opportunity of 
writing in the name of the President which, in their judgme 
answers the question. All that I ask it that they be « 
answered. 

I here and now promise to give as full publication as | to 
the answers 

THE 14 AMERICAN POINTS 
1. During whose administration has the American farmer re- 


returns for his toil? 


administration has the 


ceived the greatest 


2. During whose in laborer had 


Americ: 


his fullest dinner pail and received his greatest pay? 

3. During whose administration has the American business 
man made his largest profits? 

4. During whose admiuistration has ‘the American banker and 
American stockho!der in other corporations received their largest 
dividends? —_ pide Stent : 

5. During whose administration has America enjoyed | 
greatest Nronpentty Ty oso 5 

6. During whose adm inistration has the greatest merchant 


marine ever owned by America been built? 
7. During whose administration has the greatest bat kit 
tem ever known been created? — : 
8. During whose administr ation hha is the wealth ef America 
been made to bear its just proportion of taxation oy the passage 
of oe tax laws? __ 


During whose administré ition did America become the great 
fins sncial center of the world? a tlle cae 
' 10. During whose administr: ition has the American Navy 


reached its highest efficiency? 
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11. During whose administration was it found that American 
citizens, untrained in times of peace, could be transformed in a 
few short months into better soldiers than those trained for a 
lifetime in the standing armies of Europe? a 

12. During whose administration did America achieve for 


herself and aid in achieving for allies the greatest victory of all 
ie ages? cieatakeaeinetas 
13. During whose administration was America changed from 
the greatest debtor nation to the greatest creditor nation in the 


world? 


istration has America made her great- 





14. During whose admin 
st strides toward b ming the first world power and has a 
President of the United States become the acknowledged peer of 

ruler on earth? 

[ ask le Republi n nud Democratic opponenis of Presi 
dent Wilson to answer these 14 questions fairly. To those 
Senators who oppose him I address myself particularly. He is 
he head of our Government. Under his leadership this Nation 
has been prospero d successful at home and victorious 
abroad, and it | progressed as never before in its history. 
If under his leadership has been accomplished the 14 American 
acis indicated in these questions, surely every 100 per cent 
American should be willing, in all fairness, to accord him the 
justice of an we The facts are the result of Wilson’s 
if American Cit Li li 14 European policies are all 
wrong—and I believe 7) are all right—still every American 
must admit these 14 American policies are what ihe American 
people wanted, and every true American takes the greatest 
pride in each and every o1 of then You can } set aside 
hese 14 American points 

Political opponents of the Vresident in every part of our 
country, be fair! You worked with him in declaring the war. 

worked with him to make that war a success. You agreed 

th him ; to 1 announced principles for which we were 

chting. Now that under his lealership the war has been a 

vess, when we have gained everything we went into the war 

or, do not act the part of a cuckoo. There is no place in our 

country for cuckoo Americans Be men enough to complete the 

job in the san patrio Sp which the war was declared 
i earried on 

Farmers, la ig men, banke1 business men, great and 


l, 1 want to warn you Your conditions have been the best 
1 have ever known. You have no just cause of complaint, 
taken as a whole. Do not you think it unwise to interfere with 


iese conditions? By reason of delay, conditions are getting 
nsetiled Do you not think vou had better advise your repre- 
sentatives to quit quibbling ve details and get our affairs 
ttled? Our people want } ' nd rest and normal condi- 


in this country. 


ull-blooded Americans, think it over! One hundred per cent 


nericans, let us give our President and his policies a square ! 


1 


His policies have made us great at home and the first 


power abroad. His policies have honored us in every land. | 


(hey have made tl me America the synonym of ail that is 
i id just wherever civilization exists throughout the world. 
‘ree peoples and would-be free peoples of every clime look to 
\merica for guidance in every upward movement. 
Americans lov i * piay. We are not bein ii! li our 
greatest citizen anu Gur Most uecesstul leader. Hi Liil been 
thful both in war and in pe . He has been most suecessful 
both our domestic and our foreign affairs. We have had 
and destructive war. Our people are tired of war and its 
ding disturbing conditions. Mr. Wilson has negetiated a 
wnable peace, honorable alike to ourselves and our allies 
n en and giving the greatest assurance of 
enduring permanent it is probably better than could be gotten 
ied it all over again. Let us not send it back to confer- | 
ence, Let us take it as it is, without reservations and without 
mendments. In 1 words of Gen. Grant, “ Let us have peace,” 


id have it without delay. [Applause in the galleries.} 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘Che Chair suggests that the 


le of the Senate is constantly being violated. 

Mi. CURTIS. IL suggest the absence of a quorum. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roi, 


i 


Lhe Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
wered to their names: 


Brandes liarding McKella: Sheppard 
Calder ilarris Nelson Simmons 
Capper Jones, Wash Newberry Smith, Md. 
Chamber): in Kellogg Norris Smoot 
Cummins Kendrick Nugent Spencer 
Curtis Kenyon Overman Sutherland 
Dillingham Keyes Page Swanson 
Mall Kirb) Phi ps ‘Thomas 
rance Knox Pittman ‘Trammell 
Gay Lenroot Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Hale Lola Rebinson Williams 


Mr. GAY. The Senator from Nevada |Mr. Henperson], thy 
Senator from Louisiana {[Mr. RAnsprtr], and the Senator fron 
South Carolina [Mr. Smrrim] are necessarily absent on publi 
business, 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore 
is detained from the Senate by illness. The senior Senator fron 
Kentucky [Mr. Beckuan], the junior Senator from Kentuek 
[Mr. STanrey], and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHamr 
LAIN] are temporarily absent on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-five Senators have a 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, 
Mr. HitcncocKk and Mr. McNary answered to their names whe) 
called. 








Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce the absence of the junio) 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Dra], who is unavoidah! 
detained on public business. 

Mr. Bart entered the Chamber and answered to his name 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-eight Senators | 
answered to their names. There is not a quorum present 

Mr. SMOOT, I move that the Sergeant at Arms be dire 
io request the attendance of absent Senators. 

Che motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WapswortH, Mr. New, and Mr. WARREN entered 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-one Senators hav 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, during the debate whic) 
been going on here now for some time Senators on the othe) 
side have quoted frequently from a speech that I made at 
Union College commencement exercises in 1915, and I thi 
must have been printed in the Recorp fifteen or twenty tie; 

It did not seem to me worth paying any attention to it. | 
helped many a laboring hour, and it did not disturb me, |x 
cause I think personal inconsistencies, if they exist, have abs 
lutely no importance as to the merits of a case. The mere fu 
ihat a man happens to have changed his mind, if he lias 
changed it, does not bear on the merits of any question; an 
even if a man happens to be a convert, some good wor! 
been done by converts from the days of St. Paul to the pre- 

Mir. President, the President of the United States has 
seen fit to refer to the speech that I made in 1915, and 
] done that, I think perhaps it is worth while for me to 
a little about it. I think I can not put it better or any 
briefly than I did the only time I alluded to it—in a « 

I had with President Lowell, of Harvard, in Boston, on th: 
of March last—and I will read a brief extract from that spee 
I said then: 

‘IT have also been charged with inconsistency. In tl 
tumn of 1914 Theodore Roosevelt made a speech in whi 
brought forward the idea of a league of nations for the }1 
tion of future wars. In the following June, of 1915, speaking a 
Union College in New York on commencement, I took up | 
same idea and discussed the establishment of a league 0! 
tions backed by force. I spoke of it only in general terms.’ 

{ may add I did not say anything about sacrificing the 
ests of the United States in order to obtain it. 

‘I spoke again in favor of it in the following winter 
the meeting of the League to Enforce Peace. 

‘But the more I reflected upon it and the more I studic 
the more difficult the problem appeared to me. If became very 


clear to me that in trying to do too much we might lose all; 
that there were many obstacles and many dangers in the wily; 
| and that it would require the greatest skill and self-restraint on 


the part of the nations to make any league that would really 
promote and strengthen and make more secure the peace of thr 
world. ; 

“Tn January, 1917, the President of the United States brought 
forward a plan for a league to enforce peace in an address to 
the Senate, and I discussed it at some length, showing the 
dangers of the proposition and the perils which it would brine, 
not only to peace but to the United States.” : 

I shall refer to that again, and ask that T may reprint 
the end of what I am now saying. 

“ During all this time, I may say, I was in consultation 0 I 
was talking with Theodore Roosevelt in regard to it. His )0*' 
tion and mine did not then differ. 

“On December 21, 1918, I made a speech in the Senate 
which I discussed the 14 points and some of the momen" 
questions raised by the proposition for a league of nations. 

“Col. Roosevelt wrote an article in the Kansas City Star upe! 
that speech, approving it and commending it. I read a single 
‘paragraph from it.” 


S 








191. 


1 did this at the time and 1 do it now because Col. Roosevelt's 
position Was the same as mine. He, too, was charged with in- 
onsistency and he, too, has been misrepresented and misquoted, 
| read a single paragraph from the article in the Kansas City 
r written by Col. Roosevelt : 


“itl 
Our need is Not as great as that of the vast scattered British Empire, 


our domains are pretty much in a ring fence. We ought not to 
ndertake the task of pelicing Europe, Asia, and northern Africa ; neither 


zht we to permit any interference with the Monroe doctrine or any 
mpt by Europe or Asia to police America. Mexico is our Balkan 
eninsula. Some dav we will have to deal with it. All the coasts and 
inds which in any way approach the Panama Canal must be dealt 
by this Nation and by this Nation in accordance with the Monroe 

On January 3 of the present year—the Friday before his 


th—-he dictated another editorial which appeared in the 

Ynusas City Star after his death. I wish time would permit me 
ead it all, but [T will read only one paragraph: 

* * Let each nation reserve to itself and for its own decision, 

let it clearly set forth questions which are nonjusticiable. * * * 
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. make it perfeetly clear that we do not intend to take a position | 


| international Meddlesome Mattie. The American people do not 
1 to go into an overseas war unless for a very great cause and where 

» is absolutely plain. ‘Therefore, we do not wish to undertake the 
onsibility of sending our gallant young men to die in obscure fights 


salkans or in Central Europe or in a war we do not approve of. | 
over, the American people do not intend to give up the Monroe doc- | 


Let civilized Europe and Asia introduce some kind of police sys- 

the weak and disorderly countries at their thresholds But let 
(nited States treat Mexico as our Balkan Peninsula and refuse to 
Huropean or Asiatic powers to interfere on this continent in any 
it implies permanent or semipermanent possession. Every one of 
will with delight grant this request if President Wilson 
to make it, and it will be a great misfortune if it is not made. 


\ CN 


lwo weeks before his death I was with Theodore Roosevelt 
ome hours, seeing him for two mornings in succession. The 
now before the country was not then before us, but we dis- 
fully the league of nations in all its bearings. We were 

re agreenient. 
position that I 


rhe have taken, and now take, had his full 


vil. The line I have followed in the Senate and else- 
here was the one he wished to have followed, I do not say 
s to transfer any responsibility from my shoulders to his, 

| do and all IT say is on my own responsibility alone. But 


help and a strength to me to feel that I have behind me 

he approval, the support of the great American, the great 
the great man whose death has been such a grievous 
only to the United States but to the entire world in 
Now, just a word in regard to inconsistency. I 

| have been inconsistent, but it does not matter whether 

| huve or not. Individual inconsistencies have no relation to 
nerits of any question. If nobody ever changed their minds 
li be a stagnant world. The only difficulty comes, as it 
with many habits, harmless in moderation, but dangerous 


CSS 


do not 


ie inconsistencies become excessive they are apt to sug 


self-seeking and insincerity or Jack of real conviction. I 


it is hardly worth while to discuss inconsistencies. No 
n tell where the discussion may lead. 
On May 6, 1914, at the unveiling of the Barry monument in 


eton, President Wilson said: 


ire just as vital 


things stirring 


rt now that concern the ex 
f the Nation were stirring then, and every man who 
stands in this presence should examine himself and see 
he has the full conception of what it means that America 
ive her own life. Washington saw it when he wrote his Fare- 
dress. It was not merely beeause of passing and transient cir- 
es that Washington said that we must keep from entangling 


se a moment to say that Washington did not say that 
| keep clear from entangling alliances in the Farewell 


} 
tiie 


\\ s He said that we should keep clear of permanent 
~, und that temporary alliances would be sufficient to 

i emergency—as they were in the war just closed. 
| tnerely mention this because the phrase ‘ entangling 


s. Which is so familiar to the country, was the utter- 


Thomas Jefferson in his first inaugural. He warned 
i) entangling alliances He, too, like Washington, I 


is considered antiquated 
| for the benefit 


by many 
of Jeffersonian 


people. I 
Democrats, if 


merely 
any still 


Ww, . b ene , . 3 ne ocak = 
Washington, on January 6, 1916, addressing 
uh Congress, President Wilson said: 

Monroe doctrine was preclaimed by the United States on her 
tority. It always has been maintained and always will 
hed upon her own responsibility, 


the Pan 


be 
think Tam not to blame for wishing it to be maintained 


hhat is what I said then, but I think perhaps if we are 


vating inconsistencies I will go a little further to-day. 
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In a speech at Shadow Lawn September 30, 1916, the President 
Said: 

The certain prospect of the success of the rn public in Party is that 
we shall be drawn in one form or anether into the embroilments of the 
European war. 

[I now quote from the interview at the White House on Aucust 


19, 1919: 


Senator McCumber. Would our moral conviction of the unrighteous 


ness of the German war have brought us into this war if Germany had 
not committed any acts against us without the league of nation 
as we had no league of nations at that time? 

The PRESIDENT. [ hope it would eventually, Senator, as things d 


veloped. 


Senator McCumBer. Do you think that if Germany had committed 


no act of war or no act of injustice against our citizens that we would 
have gotten into this war? 

The PRESIDENT. I do think so 

Senator McCuMBErR. You think we would have gotten in ivway ? 


The PRESIDENT. I do, 


On the 19th of August, 1914, the President said: 


The United States must be neutral in fact as well as in name during 


these days that are to try men’s souls. We must be impartial in 
thought as well as in action, must put a curb upon our sentiments as 
well as upon every transaction that might be construed as a preference 


of one party to the struggle before another. 
When we entered the war, on the 6th of April, 1917, evidently 


the President had seen reason to change his mind—very for- 
tunately, as I think, and greatly to his credit. But if we are 


looking for inconsistencies they can be found even in the greatest 
men. 

The Great War— 

He said again in an address before 
Peace, at Washington, May 27, 1916— 

The Great War, that broke so suddenly upon the world two years ago. 


the League to Enforce 


and which has swept within its flame so great a part of the civilized 
world, has affected us very profoundly, and we are not only at liberty, it 
is perhaps our duty, to speak very frankly of it and of the great 
interests of civilization which it affects. 

With its causes and its objects we are not concerned. ‘The obscure 
fountains from which its stupendous flood has burst forth we are not 


interested to search for or explore. 


On the 19th of August, 1919, he stated to the committee, as I 
have just read, that we should have gone into the war anyway 
even if Germany had not committed acts which required us 


into the 


to go war. Again, I think, I may have pointed out 
certain inconsistencies, 

He then said in his speech at Des Moines on February 
1, 1916: 

There are actually men in America who are preaching war, who 
are preaching the duty of the United States to do what it never would 
before, seck entanglements in the controversies which have arisen on 
the other side of the water—abandon its habitual and traditional 
policy and deliberately engage in the conflict which is now engulfing 
the rest of the world 1 do not know what the standard of citizen- 
ship of these gentlemen may be I only know that I for one can not 


subscribe to those standards. 


And yet to-day he is urging upon us a treaty which involve 
our entanglemen* in every European broil that comes up 
He said, at Kausas City, on February 2, 1916: 


It would tear the heartstrings of America to be at war with any 
of the great nations of the world. We ean show our friendship for 
the world and our devotion to ihe principles of humanity better an® 
more effectively by keeping out of this struggle than by getting 
into it. 

Subsequently we got into it. Now we ure preparing to get 


into some more, as I think. 
We 
He «id in the speech accepting renominatior 
We have been neutral not only because it was the fixed and traditional 
policy of the United States to stand aloof from the politics of Europe 
* * * but because it was manifestly our duty to prevent, if it were 


possible, the extension of the fires of hate and desolation kindled by that 
terrible conflict 


That 


have been neutral 


was on the 2d of September, 1916, and the 


followil 


April we were at war. He said in Chicago on the 3ist of Jan 
uary, 1916: 
I believe that we can serve the nations at war better by remaining 


at peace and holding off from this contest than we could possibly serv 


them in any other way. Your interest, your sympathy, your affeciion 
may be engaged on one side or the other, but it is your duty to stand 
off and not let this Nation be drawn into the war. 

That was on the 3ist of January, 1916, and in April, 1917, a 
little over a year later, we were at war, justly, rightly, and I 


commend his doing it; I do not criticize him because he was 
inconsistent, but he was inconsistent a year later. 
In the first Lusitania note of May 10, 1915, he said: 


Long acquainted as this Government has been with the character of 


the Imperial German Government and with the high Sa of 
equity by which they have in the past been actuated and guided, the 


Government of the United States can not’ believe that the commanders 
of the vessels which committed these acts of lawlessness did so except 
under a misapprehension of the orders issued by the Imperial German 
naval authorities. 


_ 
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| 


| Again an inconsistency. I think the second decision was 
il example. The example of | right, and it would have been unfortunate if the President had 


not merely because it will not | not changed his mind. On April 2, 1917, the President also 
healing and the elevating in- | said : 


There is such a thing as a Man 

| We do not wish to fight her (Germany) either with arms or hos 
| arrangements of trade, if she is willing to associate herself with us a 
| other peace-loving nations of the world in the covenants of justic 


s 5 it ought not to allow itself to b fair dealing. We wish her only to accept a place of equality among 
d, into anybody’s quarrel. peoples of the world—the new world in which we live—instead 


1917, and now we are making a | Place of mastery. 
its terms, in literally everybody's On December 4, 1917, he said: 
future. This intolerable thing of which the masters of Germany havi 
r, 1918, he said: | us the ugly face, this mencce of combined intrigue and force, wh 
ace oa ia :' iti ' : 4 » | BOW see clearly as the German power * * * 
leadership and wish me to continue t¢ Z 4 5 L 
t home and abroad, I earnestly beg Mr. President, I have merely introduced a few quotatior 
kably to that effect by returning | could go on at great length piling up contradictions as to « 
Ser » am e se of ssenta inks ; a! af , : 
nate and the Hou Representa natters, but I do not think the fact that the President 
changed his mind in regard to the war in Europe, in reg: 
| entangling alliances, and in regard to our mixing in the bri 
Europe has any relation whatever to the merits of the case 
never should have thought of citing these instances if the P 
: |} dent had not become distressed about my inconsistencies. 
wil shoul we ) fuse t . a . : .: id ? . > 
aaa - = be Rance pt Mr. President, in conelusion I wish to read just a few 
B from the close of the speech to which I have referred, 
which was delievered by me in the Senate on Thursday, I 
» « “Ur ‘) 7° 
1e rest of the world was | @"9 1, 1917: 
in favor of having noth- As an example of what I mean, let_me call your attention to tl 
rld ir rd ‘y channel lution offered by the Senator from Idaho. It meets with my 
VES om the Oru MAry . en © | proval at the present time, for I now see in this tortured and dist: 
ope of humanity 1s there, world nothing but peril in abandoning our long and well-estab! 
policies, which have behind them not only the authority of Was! 
and Jefferson and Adams and Monroe, but a long acceptan 


consistency there. That was 
misfortune—a misfortune for 


ordinary channels of 


} 
mit { 1 


permit li iy, would mean | American people. Let it not be forgotten that if we pass th: 

ossession ; that we had been thrown | tion we close the door for the time being, so far as the Senat 

ich we have nothing to do, whose | cerned, upon a proposition that we should join a league { 
backed by the organized major force of mankind. 

s right or wrong. This is not the That was the President’s proposition. 

Tits. I merely want to point This resolution commits us without reserve to the policy, in 1 
" n be found in | foreign nations, of Washington, Monroe, and Jefferson, whos 
ments are as clear as the unclouded sun at noonday, and are 
lections of double-meaning words under which men can hide 
they mean anything or nothing Let there be no mistake abo 
il German Gov we are doing in this direction. I would not have our action m 
have long stood | stood there any more than I should wish to see a mistake made 
Government of | lutions were adopted in a sense to which I was opposed. Ther 
e contending | lurking place for a league for peace * supported by the organized 
force of mankind” in the sentences of George Washington and 14 
Jefferson set forth in the preamble to which the resolution of | 
; ator from Idaho declares our allegiance. 

* which This will end; the passions of mankind will die 
>and vidual ambitions will vanish with the evanescent beings w 
have them; but the Republic and the American people will remain 

. beware how we take any steps which may precipitate thi unt 
statement; 1 las never) the people who are to come after us, and whose inheritance it 
freedom of the seas has gone | dangers which no man can foresee. We can not secure our own 
-well gone, I think, for it | 20F build up the lasting peace of the world upon peace at a 
ania dices tiie tema . | he peace of the world, to be enduring, must be based on right 
which the President was at any cost. 


utic 
at principle 


7 


That was the prediction which I made and the positior 
I ventured to take in February, 1917, before we entered th: 
Irom that position at least I have never swerved. O 
reasons why I object to the provisions of this treaty 
it endangers the sovereignty and the independence of the 
s. I think now, as I always have thought and be 
he United States is the best hope of mankind and w 
main so as long as we do not destroy it by mingling i 


ir devotion to the world we 
broil and quarrel that may desolate the earth Appl 


the war then raging, but in 


id that it was right that we | the galleries.] 
1 


and to defeat Germany. I think I ask to have printed at the conclusion of my remar'! 
nd Iam glad he changed his | Speech delivered by me in the Senate on February 1, 191% 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, 
ordered. 
The speech referred to is as follows: 
THE PRESIDENT’S PLAN FoR A WORLD PEACP. 


of Hon. Henry Canor Lover, of Massachusetts, ii 
of the United States, Thursday, eb. 1, 1017.1] 


pudently denied us the use of the high 
the threat that they would send to their 
yentanee te. goa ok or “Mr. Lopce. Let me say, first, Mr. President, that | 
a oe ii ~~ —““\ make no allusion whatever to the note from German) 
has startled the country this morning. That note is in the 
of the President, in the hands of the Chief Executive. I! 
| upon him a great responsibility, and no word shall fall 
my lips which by any possibility could embarrass him in « 
with that note. I shall confine myself absolutely to the p 
tions of the recent address by the President to the Sena 
‘‘ Mr. President, I have cherished an earnest hope that we 
he said: conclude the necessary business of Congress before the 
March and spare to ourselves and to the country the misft 
of another summer session. It is therefore with extreme 
tance that I venture to take any time in discussing a subje 
or democracy. Its peace must be | immediately connected with the measures now demanding 
of political liberty. if we are to avoid an extra session, I can find justificatlo 


an indictment 
sympathized with 
indict. On Decem- 


that the objects 
virtually the 


hallenge is 
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doing so only in the extreme seriousness of the questions forced 


the attention of Congress by the President’s address deliv- 


| in the Senate Chamber on Monday, the 22d day of January. 


over, the President was kind enough to say that he sought 
pportunity to address us because he thought that he owed 
» us, as the council associated with him in the final determi- 
nn of our international obligations, to disclose to us without 
ve the thought and purpose that had been taking form in 
nd in regard to the duty of our Government in the days to 
when it will be lay afresh and upon a new 
he foundations of peace among the nations 
the President has thus recognized the duties imposed upon 
nate by the Constitution in regard to our foreign relations 
has invited an expression of our opinions.. We have abun- 
evidence of the gravity of the questions thus presented. 
yspaper press und others, employing generous if inaccu- 
anguage, have decorated the speech with the adjective 
chal,’ which calls at once to mind the movement of glaciers 


hecessary to 


il 


vast tracts of geologic time. I shall content myself with a 
er word and say that the President's utterances in this 


uber, especially as he declared that he said what the people 


United States would wish him to say, and that he was 
forth the principles of mankind, are in a high degree 
aunt. I do not think that the failure on the part of the 
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In other 


any future league to preserve the peace of the world. 


| words, our action is to be conditioned upon the terms of a peace 


belligerents 


terms satis- 


we have no voice in determining. If the 
when they come to make peace do not make ail the 
factory to us, they can not look to to aid in that 
peace lasting and permanent. The President th roes on t 
lay down the general principles upon which the ter a 
peace, in which we are to have no voice, shall b “dd if tl 
peace thus obtained is to be a peace worth havi! 
“In the first place, it must be a peace without vi 
not quite clear just what this means, unless it is intended to be 
a declaration in the interest of one group of belligerents who, 


us making 
oO 
so rhe 


Lory. il 


| having abandoned the original hope of complete victory, wish 
to make peace in the most advantageous way now open to 
them. ‘This interpretation must be at once dismissed, for it i 
not to be supposed for a moment that this can be the Presi 
dent’s object, because we all know how devoted he is to neu- 


trality—how it has been his belief from the beginning that it 


| was the duty of the American people to be neutral even in their 


thoughts—and he is, of course, well aware that it is as easy to 
| be unneutral in forcing a peace favorable to one side as it 
to help one side against the other while war is raging. Pea 
without victory can only mean therefore that neither side is to 


te to discuss the President’s statements would imply either | 


implication bind either 
Senate or the country to any given course of action. But 
seems to me most desirable that as we were 
iin this instance to be the medium of communication with 
rn nations and with the people of the United States we 
( at least give our own understanding of what the Presi- 
proposed. 
is not necessary, of course, to say anything as to the many 
and just observations made by the President in regard 
horrors and miseries of war, or the dangers and com- 
ions with which the present conflict threatens the United 
, or as to his or our duty as servants of humanity. Of 
we all agree most heartily with the proposition that 
just and righteous peace—is infinitely better than war; 
ue is better than vice; that, in Browning’s words: 


val or disapproval or would by 


he less it 


“It's wiser being good than bad; 


It's safer being meek than fierce; 
It’s fitter being sane than mad. 
In all these declarations we must be cordially and thor- 


of one mind. All that I desire to do is to speak briefly of 
ubstantive propositions contained in the President’s ad- 
and, by analysis, discover, if I can, to precisely what 
es and course of action he is undertaking to commit the 
rv. We have a right—indeed, it is our duty—to learn, if 
ble, just what the President means and whither he is trying 
us. To attain this object we must, in his own language, 
the realities.’ 
1 understand it, the President is aiming at two objects, 
the highest degree admirable—to bring to an end the 
Ww raging in Europe, and to make provision for the future 
ermanent peace of the world. It is to the promotion of 
econd purpose that he proposes action on the part of the 
(| States, saying that we should frankly formulate the 
ions upon which this Government would feel justified in 
our people to approve its firm and solemn adherence 
league for peace. He then proceeds to state the two pur- 
in this way: 


ver 


present war must first be ended; but we owe it te candor and 


gain anything by the terms of peace through victory in the 
field, because if there are no victories on either side there « 
be neither gains nor losses in the final settlement excep 
through the voluntary self-sacrifice and generosity of tiv 


au 


batants; in other words, all the lives have been given in this 
war and ail the money spent in vain and Europe is to emerge 
from the conflict in exactly the same situation as when she 
|} entered it. It seems to me incredible that people who have 


made such awful sacrifices as have been nrade by the belliger- 
ents should be content to forego the prospect of victory, in the 
hope of bringing the war to an end, with everything left 
as it was. In such a result they might well think that all their 
efforts and losses, all their miseries and sorrows, and sacrifices 
were a criminal and hideous futility. Both sides have been in- 
spired by the hope of victory; both sides are still se inspired. 
Some of the belligerents, at least, believe that the one object of 
the war is to win a victory which will assure a permanent peace 


ist 


and would regard a reproduction of the old conditions, with all 
their menacing possibilities, as something far worse than 
They are determined that the dark peril which has oy 
shadowed their own lives and threatened the independence 
|} and very existence of their own countries shall not be permitted 


| to darken 
| children’s 


the future and be a curse to their children and their 
children. For this they are fighting and suffering 


and dying. Perhaps they ought not to think in this way; per- 


haps they ought to feel as the President does. But we niust 
| deal with things as they are; we must uncover realities, and 
there is no doubt of the reality of the desire among many of 


| the great nations of Europe to close this war with a victory 
which will give them a peace worth having, and not a me 
breathing space filled with the upbuilding of crushing arma- 
ments and then another and a worse war. Such, I think. is 
their point of view; but as a practical question for us, dealing 
with a condition on which we are to build a future league for 
peace to which we are to be a party, how are we going to pro- 
vide that it shall be a peace without victory? How are \ Oo 
arrange that there shall be no victories? 
“The President says that a peace won by victery would leave 


i nently but only as upon quicksand. 


st regard for the opinion of mankind to say that, so far as our | 


pation in guarantees of future peace is coneerned, it makes a 
leal of difference in what way and upon what terms it is ended. 
eaties and agreements which bring it to an end must embody 
vhich will create a peace that is worth guarantecing and pre- 
a peace that will win the approval of mankind, not merely 
that will serve the several interests and immediate aims of 
tions engaged. We shall have no voice in determining what 
rms shall be, but we shall, I feel sure, have a voice in deter- 
whether they shall be made lasting or not by the guarantees 
liversal covenant; and our judgment upon what is fundamental 
ntial as a condition precedent to permanency should be spoken 
afterwards, when it may be too late. 


will be observed that in this paragraph of his address the 
“ent says explicitly that the first condition precedent to 
ction for a league for peace must be the ending of the 
it war. He then declares that the treaties and agreements 
bring the war to an end must create a peace which is worth 
nteeing and preserving. He says further that we shall have 
ce in determining what those terms shall be, but that they 
ever be lasting or permanent unless they meet with our 
oval, It seems to me that this is equivalent to saying that 
re to have no voice in what the terms of the peace which 


id ue present war shall be, but that at the same time the terms 


be what we approve or we shall not be able to enter into 


a bitter memory upon which peace terms could not rest permia- 
‘rhere has been pretty con- 
stant fighting in this unhappy werld ever since the time 
history begins its records, and in speaking of lasting peace in 


Wwilen 


terms of history we can only speak comparatively. L think, 
however, that I am not mistaken in saying that since the fall of 
the Roman Empire the longest period of general peace which 


Europe and the Western World have enjoyed was during the 
40 years following the Battle of Waterloo. During that tine 
there were, of course, a few small and unimportant wars, but 
there was no great general conflict among great nations ‘ 

| where, and yet the peace of 1815 was a peace imposed on 
France by the victorious allies if ever such a thing happened 
in the history of mankind. There was an attempt to settle that 


Napoleonic war by a treaty ‘without victory’ and between 
equals. The treaty was signed at Amiens on March 27, 1802. 
This ‘peace without victory’ lasted cxactly 13 months and 
19 days, and then war came again and continued for 12 


years, and was ended by a peace through victory of the most 


absolute kind, and that peace has lasted between England and 
France for a hundred years and has never been broken. Our 
War with Spain ended with a peace based on the complete vic- 


tory of the United States by land and sea. There is no reason 
to suppose that because it was a peace obtained by victory it is 
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night cite other examples, but one affirm- | minutes to spare; but what Mr. Temple said when he present 
to shatter a universal negative. As jit covers, in a general way, the general purposes of the cor 
; generalization is ever completely true, | Mr. Temple said: 
lt is a little hasty, therefore to say that no “The seas are already free in time of peace. The new code pro 
hich is the fruit of victory. The peace which | for the freedom of the seas in time of war. It abolishes blockade 
ich rests on justice and righteousness, and | tirely, forbids interference with the mails, declares that merchant s! 
Se! le : : am of the enemy, as well as those of neutrals, shall be free from ecaptu 
and righteous peace it makes no difference whether | ana abolishes the right of visit and search. Even vessels carrying « 
{ the compromises and concessions of treaties or } traband may in no case be confiscated or sunk under any pretext wl 
upon sin the field. But I return to and repeat the main oe ee the contraband itself may be confiscated or destroy 
question before ave this point. If peace without victory is eee , 
to be a conditio dent of lasting peace to be maintained “These are the radical changes which I have just ly 
the covenant i hich we are to take part, how are we prac- | imagining as possible, and this code, if adopted, would swe: 
cally to compel or secure the existence of such a condition? away practically all the most important belligerent right, 
The next condition precedent stated by the President with- | Sea which have hitherto existed, as well as the doctrines w! 
which we can have no peace that ‘can last or ought to last’ | We extended and laid down during our Civil War and thi 
universal ¢ ptance of the idea that governments derive | cisions of our Supreme Court. I do not suppose that their 
ir just powers from the consent of the governed and that | any idea of overthrowing and sweeping away international! 
ot reeognize and accept this principle | the work of centuries, in regard to belligerent rights at 
uy Must the fact that any given govern- | during the present war, which began with the old system 
the consent of the governed be determined by a | recognized by the world and which could not now be alt 
the general aeceptance by the people of ‘the except by an entire breach of neutrality if attempted by 
nent? Whe is to decide whether the | trals. I assume that this new code is to take effect afte 
under the different governments of the | War. 
“There are only two comments which T desire to ake uy 
One is that if it embodies the freedom of the seas spoken 
to be essentinl to the lasting peace | the President in general terms it would require for its ent 
{ DO nd every American. of course. believes | ment the navies of all nations who were parties to the | 
admires the principle what is to be done about Korea, or | for peace, for, if belligercnts engaged in war rested their rig 
\Isace-Lorraine, or the Trentino, or the Slay Proy on existing law and long-established usage they could 
a, or the Danish Duchies? Does the government of | brought into obedience to the new code by force, and, us I 
furkey, with its organized nrassacres, rest on the | already said, we should then, as a party to the leagu 
, are we to take steps | obliged by force of arms to take our share in preventing 


‘ to form the league for peace * sup- 


force of mankind’? If the recog- 


governed, and if it does not a 
is Turkey to be excluded from the league, or | exercise of these long-established rights. The conferen 
coerce Turkey to an observance of our prin- | neutrals provided for in the code would be looked to f 
‘liminary ‘ the peace which we are to help | maintenance and the occurrences of the present war do n 
t that it can not exist if there are any | US much hope that such a conference would be very cffecti 
vernment who have been handed from sover future wars. 


ignty to sover ign \ if ‘y were property? I am not contest- “My other comment is this: There has been no violat 
ing the justice of the principle—far from it—but we may well ask | the rights of neutrals so glaring as the planting of contact 
re going to compel the adoption of that principle by | on the high seas. That is a method of destruction w 


Hoy we are 


other governments, and this is no idle question but a real and | Warrant of international law or the customs and usages 


Ui 


Litt il 


iractical one which can not be evaded. If we enter upon this | nations. \ contact mine is no respecter of persons. Ii 


most desirable reform of other nations, there may be people | as likely to destroy a perfectly innocent ship without « 


ifficiently malevolent to ask whether we secured Louisiana by | band and on a perfectly innocent voyage as it is to dest 
vote of the people of that Territory, or California and other | warship of a belligerent. No worse attack upon the ris 
from exico, or the Philippines, or Porto Rico, or | neutrals could have been made than by this planting of co 
‘ven Alasha, where there were Russian inhabitants who were | mines on the high seas. So far as IT am aware no neutr: 
handed over for : ‘ice, very much like property or as serfs | protested against it—certainly no neutral has protested 
elebae. tively—and I observe with some surprise that in all this 
Che next condition precedent where I should like to ‘ uneover | code for the protection of neutral rights upon the seas 
reality’ is that to obtain a firm and lasting peace we must | Of war there is not one word said to prevent the plant 
m of the seas. The President does not say | contact mines upon the high seas. If this code represents 


ct 


“puisitic ns 
ndscripti 


} 
“eh ¢ 


t is the high seas or all seas. Let us assume that it is | President’s conception of the freedom of the high seas, it 
‘as. The demand must apply either to time of war or | this respect, at least, very imperfect. It will also be obs 
‘ace, or both; but for many, many years there has been | that in this code it is provided that- 
nce With the freedom of the seus in time of peace. “In important cases the conference may authorize severe nh 
e may therefore assume again that the President’s | against the belligerent or against the neutrals .efusing to res| 
the seas’ must mean the freedom of the seas in rights and duties of = utrality. - . : - ais om J 
Such measures may be public blame, pecuniary indemnity, 
Is the plan, then, to compel all nations to abandon | cial boycott, and even the use of international force, to be deter 
helligerents to blockade a hostile port in time of | the conference. 
e contraband going to their enemy? To attain this “So that whether or not a league for peace is created, 
| » to begin by sweeping away all existing doc- | the conference of neutrals proposed by this code we shou! 
hts of belligerents at sea in time of war— | obliged to take very strong measures for the enforceny 
» widely extended in regard to contra- | neutral rights as agreed to by the conference, and at th 
the decisions of our own Supreme Court | ding of the majority of the conference we should be forced 
These doctrines were established by us | war in order to compel the belligerents to obey our 
opposition and have been sin-e ac- | Therefore this proposal does not differ in essence fron 
belligerents in other wars as the sound | league for peace supported by the major force of mani! 
lational rights. We should therefore have | Whether the cases which I have supposed or the new code 
earing down the fabric of law on this point | gested by the institute represent the freedom of the » 


ourselves created and built up. would seem as if the enforcement of this new doctrine 
he Appendix to the ConGressionart Recorp (64th Con- | surely involve us, and those nations which sign the cov 
, 2d session, pp. 236 to 238) there is a printed code prepared | with us, in every war which might occur between ma! 
: committee of the American Institute of International Law, | nations. 
hich has been accepted by the institute and is to be presented to | ‘* Closely allied with this proposition for the freedom 
\inerican Republics. This code deals with the freedom of | seas, the President tells us, is the limitation of arma! 
the rights and duties of belligerents, and the rights | and the cooperation of the navies of the world in keep! 
neutrals in time of war. The committee was ap- | seas free and safe. This, as I have just pointed out, 
| with this subject on the suggestion of Mr. Lans- | involve the use of our Navy in any war where the belli: 
le is the result. I have no right to infer that this | saw fit to exercise their long-established rights. The limi! 
nuts what the President meant by the freedom of the | of armaments, although not made by the President a 
ecent address, but it embodies in concrete form | tion precedent for lasting peace, is treated by him as 0! 
supposed cases which I have just suggested to the importance, and opens up some very difficult questiol- 
tate the propositions of the code fully—still more | all naval armaments are to be limited, or, still more, 
s detalls vould occupy hours, and I have only l are to he abolished, the result would be to leave the 
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ing the largest mercantile marine in complete control of the | 

if war occurred, because if there were no naval ships the | 
on which could arm and put afloat the greatest number of | 
chant vessels for naval purposes would, of course, be supreme | 


e absence of ships of war. Before entering upon the free- 
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anything, 


of the seas, allied with the limitation of armaments, it which 


| be well to consider whether the world would thereby be | 


il be observed that the 


inder a system which in time of war would confer abso- | local in its 


power upon the nation possessing the largest mercantile 


[t will also be necessary for the firm and lasting peace 
, ch the league proposed by the President is to bring about 


| 
| 


{ of its resources and its powers be assured a direct outlet 


sea. The President confines this important right to the 


Hemisplh« re 
sphere Ss in the 


interests. are we to reframe the 





very great people now struggling toward a full develop- | asserts tha Continents ¢ 


Kuro} eal, powers ace ept l 


peoples,’ which does not seem to harmonize entirely with | all 


‘lier proposition that there must be no difference, recog- 
r in plied, between big nations and si ll, ‘between those 
re powerful and those which are weak,’ or with the 
ition that the equality of nations, upen which peace must 
nded, must be an equality of rights. If the right of ae- 
the sea is to be contined, as the President says, to ‘ every 
people, small nations are excluded. We have ample 
o two great oeeans, so that this proposed reform of the 


nt has the enormous advantage of being wholly altruistic 


oO 


‘ecognition 
vould apply to the 
| doetrine 


world doct rt 


Same territory 


statement 
interfered with the 
the transforma 


Kcuropean power 


ican Government? 


independence 


established 


entirely ior the benefit of others, |} Shall be 


(Coming down to the practical question, in order that we ma 
lasting peace are we to see to it that a direet right of 
Constantinople shali be secured to Russia, that she may) 
he Mediterranean, and to Germany, that she may have a 
‘oute to Bagdad and the Persian Gulf? Must we-see to it 

Italy regains the Trentino, Trieste shall be kept open, 

Germany and Austria may have access to the Mediter- 
and are Serbia and Switzerland to be deprived of the 

f way giving them aceess to the sea because they are 

\re we to bring the doctrine into the American Hemi- 
nd previde that Bolivia and Paraguay shall have direet 
to the sean? Are we to carry the doetrine to Asia and 


ire that Afghanistan has a right of way to the sea, or is 
san excluded as a small power’ [It seems to me that 


for seeuring free access to the sea to all the great 
if KMurepe, and still more to the nations, both great and 


would involve us in some very difficult questions wholly 


our proper sphere of influence: and yet the President 

j one of the essentials the lasting peace which 
to covenant to bring about and to enforce 

te President sa that he propeses, as it were. that the 

ith one aecord should adopt the doetrine of Presiden 


the doetrine of the world In the effort which IT am 


to uncover the realities which lie behind the President's 


ons and to avoid ‘the soft concealments’ to which he 
objects, I do not find it easy to determine precisely what 
nt b nakine the doctrine of President Monroe the doe 
the world. Let me begin by quoting the doetrine as 
\ President Monroe. Th a Mi nroe doetrine appears, as 


knows, in the President’s annual message of December 


It is found in two separate passages. The first is 
ith the statement made by the President as to the 
of the Russian Government to arrange by negotia- 

espective rights of the two nations upon the northwest 


this continent. President Monroe then says 








discussions to which this interest has given ris ul n the 
by which they may terminate the occasion has been judged 
ing, as a principle in which ti rights and interests of 
re are involved, that the Am ean ontinen by the 
ndition which the nave issumed and maintain, 
rth not to be considered as iby je s for future colonization I 
ond daclarati thy | ‘ 1 ) ! t} 
ecohnd ad MarAtTION OL Lune ¢ Lil curs ih connection 
portion of the message devoted to South America 
e purposes of the Holy Alliance, and is as follow 
it, » cant r dt j bl l ion ex 
] t declare that we 


ir system to any 
ety With 

I we have 
Governments 

it, and whose 
Just principles, 
irpose oi 


I, could not view any interposition ft the pi 

m or controlling in a ther man , destiny by 
in power in any other light an ; the manifestation of 
ib disposition toward the United Sta 


@uincy Adams who formu! l and President Monroe 
imed the doctrine, which rightly bears the latter’s 
ere eminent men of very large experience, both in 
fairs at home and in diplomacy. ‘They knew well the 
f words Mr. Adams was a scholar with a remarkable 
expression. No doubt they both could, if they had seen 
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as noe menns of compelling such signatory to abide by 
which has been most dismally demonstrated since 


there w 
them 
this war began 

‘The chief practical result of international 
the promotion of peace has taken the form of arrangements for 
the ation of disputed questions. The subjects of these 
arbitrations have been limited and the submission of the nations 
to the international tribunals and thetr decisions has been 
purely voluntary. Much good has been obtained by voluntary 
arbitration. Many minor questions which a hundred years ago 
led to reprisals, und sometimes to war, have been removed from 
of armed hostilities und brought within the range of 
<ttlement. Voluntary arbitrations, which have gone 
on in steadily increasing number and in the promotion of which 
the United States has played a large, ereditable, and influential 
part, have now reached, as they were certain to do, their natu- 
ral j that is, they have been made to include in practice 
all the which can at present be covered by voluntary 
urbitration. The efferts which have been made to carry volun- 
lary arbitration beyond proper sphere—like our recent 
treaties involving a year's delay and attempting to deal with 
the vital inte nations—are useless but by no means 
harn&ess. They are, indeed, distinctly mischievous, because in 
time ot and peril no nation woulki regard them, and a 
treaty which can not be or will not be scrupulously fulfilled is 
infinitely worse than no treaty at all. No greater harm ean be 
done to the cause of peace between the nations than to make 
treaties which will not be under all conditions scrupulousiy ob- 
served. The disregard of treaties is a most prolific cause of 
war. Nothing has done more to envenom feeling in the present 
war or 
teeing the neutrality of Belgium and 
The Hague conventions, for this has implanted in the minds of 
belief that treaties bring no settlement and are not 
worth the paper upon which they are written; that the only 
security of peace is to be found in the destruction of the enemy 
und in placing an opponent in a physical condition where he is 
unable to renew war, because there is no assurance of safety in 
a duly ratified treaty. 

“Tf, then, voluntary arbitration and voluntary agreements, by 
convention or otherwise, without any sanction, have reached 
their limits, what is the next step? There is only one possible 
advance, and that is to put a sanction behind the decision of 
an international tribunal or behind an agreement of the nations ; 
in other words, to create a power to enforce the decree of the 
international courts or the provisions of the international agree- 
ments. There is no other solution. I have given a great 
of thought to this question and I admit that at first it seemed 
o me that it might be possible to put force behind the world’s 

6, » and order of towns and cities, of States 

ull maintained by force. The force may not 

| there is no necessity for doing so—but 
rder exists in our in our cities, in our States, and in 
Nation, and the decrees of our courts are enforced solely 
existence of overwhelming force behind them. 

that behind the decrees of the courts of the United 
es there is an irresistible If the peace of the world 
o be maintained as the peace of a city or the internal peace 
nation is maintained, it be maintained in the same 
oree,. To make an agreement 

of peace and leave it to each nation to decide 
should be used in a given case to prevent 

r more other nations of the world does not 
still 
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must be either voluntary or there must 
the decision. It makes 
is expressed by armies and navies, 
suggested by Sir Frederick Pollock. 
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associations for | 


to prolong it than the disregard of the treaty guaran- | 
the further disregard of | 
| rights of neutrals, and the many other subjects now covered 


deal | 


| ihe numbers of the league force will be. I 


among the nations for | 
| permanency of 


under the voluntary system. | 
if we are to go | 
tary arbitration and purely voluntary agree- | 


of little consequence whether the | 
or by commercial ruin, popular | 
and perhaps starvation, inflicted by the major force | 


under the direction of the league for peace. It Its | 


as I de, the enormous importance of | 
peace of the world and relieving the 


if the only advance is to be | 


{ > 
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President sees this clearly. He proposes that we should adhere 
to a league for peace and then says: 

‘It will be absolutely necessary that a foree be created as a guar- 
antor of the permanency of the settlement so much greater than the 
force of any nation now engaged or any alliance hitherto formed or pro 
jected that no nation, no probable combination of nations, could face or 
withstand it. If the peace presently to be made is to endure, it mu 


| be a peace made secure by the organized major force of mankind. 


* Nothing could be plainer or more direct than that statement, 
and if we are to advance from the voluntary stage it must be. 
as the President says, by a league for peace behind which is th: 
organized major foree of mankind. I fully agree with th 
President that if we are to have a league such as he descril 
wd are to enforce peace it must be done in just the way }y 
has stated. As a general proposition nothing could be mor 
attractive for those who desire the peace of the world. I « 
fess that when [ first began to consider it some two years aco 
it presented great attractions to me, but the more I have though 
about it the more serious the difficuities in the way of its 
complishment seem to be. ‘This is a matter which can not 
determined by verbal adherence to a general principle. bye) 
thing here depends upon the details. In the first place, a leas 
to enforce the peace of the world and create a major force 
mankind to carry out the purposes of the Jeague must be mini 
by treaty or convention among the nations agreeing. The agrev- 
nent must be of the most solemn and binding kind. When di 
putes arise among nations, whether such nations are meni 
of the league or not, those disputes must cither be determin: 
by an international tribunal created by the treaties agreed 
by the members of the league, or they must be settled by repr 
sentatives of the league after due consideration. So far all 
simple. It is no new thing to create international tribunal 
to make agreements as to methods to be employed in war, tiv 


the voluntary HIlague conventions. The first difficulty 
When the league is confronted by the refusal of a natio 
volved in dispute with another nation to abide by the decisio 
the league when that decision has been rendered by an inte 
tional tribunal or in any other way. Submission to such 
cision can only be compelled as submission to a decision o| 
court is compelled—by force—in this case the organized 1) 
foree of mankind. If, therefore, a decision has been mac 
a dispute between nations by the tribunal and authority o| 
league, all the members of the league are bound by their tre 
to contribute their share toward the enforcement of th 
sion, and if a reealcitrant nation resists, it means w: 
the vindication of the power of the league which hus 
control of the major force of organized mankind. ‘Tl 
thorities of the league would, of necessity, have the pow: 
call on every member of the league to send out its quota to 
forces of the league and the nations forming the league 
find themselves, of necessity, involved in war. 

* The first question that would occur to any one of us is 
Will not yent 
guess myself, but I will quote the opinion of Prof, Albert 1 


| nell Hart, the distinguished historian, a close student and 


authority on all American policies and a most friend!) 
of the President’s address. In a very interesting articl 
New York Times of January 28, 1917, Prof. Hart says: 

“He (the President) does incline toward the general plan 
pushed by the League to Enforce Veace, For, he says: ‘I 
absolutely necessary that a force be created as a guaranton 
the settlement so much greater than the fore: 
nation now engaged, or any alliance hitherto formed or project 
no nation, no probable combination, could face or withstaid i! 

“If that means anything definite, it means an internatio! 
force of not less than 5,000,000 men, in which the share of t1 
States would be at iecast 500,000. 

“There is the estimate of a dispassionate und compete) 
server. Will it not be worth while to pause a moment bet 


commit ourselves to an Army of 500,000 men, to be held \ 


| for war at the pleasure of other nations in whose com 


shall have but one vote if we are true to the President's 
of the equality of nations? 

“Arrangements would have to be made for the Ccomiia 
the forces of the league, and the commander would have 
taken from some one of the signatory nations. The que 
units of the international army and navy would have 
inspected at least annually. The inspectors would be of | 
sity officers of the league’s army and navy. Are we re: 
have our Army and Navy inspected and reported upon il 
lar intervals by the officers of foreign services? It 1 
said by those who wish to have the world’s peace assur 
force, without using force to do it, why conjure up 
phantoms of unpleasant possibilities? My reply is that 
are not phantoms but simply the realities which it is our 
to uncover and upon which the whole scheme is founded. 





( 
‘ 


is no thought behind it. The forees of the league must con- | 
sist of an army and navy. ‘They must have rifles and machine 
cuns and cannon, battleships and battle cruisers, submarines 
ind aeroplanes, and all the terrific machinery of modern war. 
They can not set that machinery in motion by ‘ calling spirits 
rom the vasty deep’ like Glendower. They must have men 
of flesh and blood to man their ships and fight their guns, 
nd these men must be officered and commanded. Then when 
they order these forees to move they can enforce peace, and 
they will do it by war, if necessary, in which each member of 
ihe league must bear its part. Representatives of the league 
vould thus be vested with the authority to make war and to 
put the league forees under the control of some commander 


posed of the smaller 


1919. 


an not make effective 2 ieague for peace, ‘supported by the 
reganized major force of mankind,’ by language or high-sound- 


ng phrases, which fall so agreeably upon the ear, when there 


hom they should seleet. 

‘If we are to adhere to the principle of the equality of nations 
iit down by the President, each nation, great and small, hav- 
~« equality of rights, would have an equal voice in the decision 

if the league, and a majority would set the forces of the league 
motion. It might happen that the majority would be com- 

and weaker nations, who, if they are to have 


quality of rights, would thus be enabled to precipitate the 
reater nations into war, into a war perhaps with one of the 


reatest nations of the league. In the present state of human 
e¢ and public opinion is it probable that any nation will bind 
so to war at the command of other nations and furnish 
and navy to be disposed of as the majority of other 
fit? It seems to’ me that it is hardly possible, 
| vet in What other way can we come to the practical side of 
s question? In what other way are you to enforce the de- 
the league? If you undertake to limit the questions 
disputes between nations which the league shall decide, you 
t be able to go beyond the limits already imposed in volun- 
arbitration and there will be no need of If a real 
is to be made, you must go beyond those limitations, you 
ist agree to submit to the decision the league questions 
h no nation will now admit to be arbitrable. You would 
mipelled, if a decree of the league were resisted, to go to 
without any action on the part of Congress and wholly on 
command of other nations. We are all anxious to promote 
ce in every possible way, but if we are to maintain the peace 
le world by force it can only be maintained in the way I 
described, and no amount of shouting about the blessings 
will relieve us from the obligations or the 
ised by putting force behind the peace of the 
hehind the peace of a city. 
Let us now consider this plan from our own point of view 
sud with reference solely to the United States. The policy 
he United States hitherto has been the policy laid down by 
shington, and its corollary expressed in the message of Presi- 
Monroe. Washington declared that we had a set of inter- 
rate from those of Europe and that European political 
ons did not concern us. Monroe declared that we had a set 
estions which did not concern Europe, and that, as we did 
ddle with Europe, Europe must not meddle with us. 
doctrines were approved and stated with great force and 
by Jefferson. From the time of their enunciation 
e policies have been followed and adhered to by the United 
| have the greatest possible reverence for the precepts 
shington: no wiser, no more farseeing, man ever lived. I 
sh that we had followed all his precepts as closely as we 
iliat whieh he laid down as to our relations with Europe. 
| have no superstition in regard to Washington’s policy, 
»i think he had. He set forth his policy under conditions 
those which now exist, and he stated very explicitly 
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world as we 
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© should not involve ourselves in any way in the ordinary 
ides of European politics. If think he meant that we 
hold ourselves aloof and that this should be our guiding 
lam far from thinking that the man who won the Revo- 
urgely through the ailiance with France would have 
‘ted that there eould be no possible situation in which 
not be well for us to form an alliance with some other 
ations, But that situation certainly has hitherto 
inen. ‘Phe wisdom of Washington’s policy, supplemented 
of Monroe, has been demonstrated by the experience of 
un a century, and this at least must be said, that we 

| hot depart from it without most powerful reasons and 
knowing ‘exactly where that departure would lead. 
‘how invited to depart from it by giving our adherence 
eague for peace when the present war closes, without 


he how far it is proposed to go or what is to be demanded 
If an effective lengue for peace among the nations is to 
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made, it must be ene backed by the foree which the Presi- 
dent has described. Are we prepared to commit ourselves to a 
purely general proposition without knowing where we are going 
or what is to be demanded of us, except that we shall be com- 
pelled to furnish our quota of military and naval forces to the 


be 


service of 2 league in which we shall have but one voice We 
are asked to place ourselves in a position where our military 
forces could be used for war by the decree of other nations. 
This would be a very momentous step. Surely we ought to 
pause and consider very carefully and know every detail before 
we commit ourselves to any vague, general propositions involy 
ing such serious results and responsibilities. 

‘The first service which the United States can render to the 
cause of peace is to preserve its own. I do not mean withi: 


its own borders, but to preserve its peace with the other nations 


of the earth. This can be done in only one way—by the most 
absolute and scrupulous observance of every treaty or agree 
ment that we enter into; by the termination of all treaties for 
arbitration which we know well we should not under certain 
conditions and in time of stress regard, for no such war-breed 
ing treaties ought to cumber the ground; and, lastly, by the 
establishment of such national defenses, both by land and seu, 
as to insure our country, so far as it ean be done, from wanton 
attack. When we have taken steps to insure our own peace 
and have national defenses sufficient for that purpose, the next 
step, if we are to become members of this league for pence 
would be to put our national forces, or a portion of them, at 
the disposition of the league under conditions established by 
the terms of the treaty which creates the league. If we ure 
not prepared to take these obligations: if we are not ready to 
submit questions which we consider of vital interest to the de 


cision of the league; if we are not fully prepared to carry out 








all our obligations which a league for peace would necessarily 
require, we had better restrict ourselves to the voluntary arbi 
tration, which we know can be carried out, until the people ot 
the United States are ready to go further. A league for peace 
has a most encouraging sound, but this is altogether too grave 
a question to be satisfied with words. We must realize that a 
league for peace means putting force behind peace and making 
war on any nation which does not obey the decisions of th: 
league. It may be that the world’s peace can be secured in this 
manner, but we should not attempt it without a full apprecia 
tion of just what it involves. Effective leagues for peace car 
not be sustained by language alone nor by moral suasion as 
their only weapons. I reiterate with all possible emphasis tha 
when they pass beyond the present voluntary stage they musi 
be sustained by men and arms, and if we are ready to assum 
that responsibility, then we may proceed to take the necessary 
steps, but not otherwise. 

‘Let me take two examples of questions which we must be 
prepared to face as members of a league for peace ‘ supported 
by the major force of mankind.’ If, as I have already said. 
such a league is formed, it must deal with questions of vita! 
interest and go beyond the limitations of voluntary agreements 
for if it does not there will be no advance on the present con 
ditions. Assume that such a league has been formed, with thi 
powers which 1 have outlined. China and Japan, we will say 
acting on the principles of the brotherhood of man which this 
league is to embody, come before the representatives of the 
league and demand for their people the right of tree emigration 
to Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, which now practically 
exclude them. Suppose the league decides that the people of 
China and Japan ought not to be deprived of the right to 
migrate anywhere, and that Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
backed by England, decline to accept this decision. The leagu 
will then proceed to enforce its decision, and we shall find ow 


selves obliged to furnish our quota to a force which will compe 





the admission of Asiatic labor to Canada. Are we prepared 
make war upon Canada in such a cause as this, our quota o 
the forces of the league perhaps being under the orders ot 
Japanese commander in chief? Let us turn the question the 
other way. Suppose the Asiatic powers demand the free admis 
sion of their labor to the United States, and we resist, and th 
decision of the league goes against us. Are we going to accept it? 
Is it possible that anyone who wishes to preserve our standards 
of life and labor can be drawn into a scheme, veiled by gli 
tering and giancing generalities, which would take from us our 


severeign right to decide alone and for ourselves the vital ques 
tion of the exclusion of Mongolian and Asiatic labor? 
are not fanciful cases drawn from the region ef the imagi 
They are actual, living questions of the utineost vitality 
to-day. In them involved that human 
which seeks not only to prevent competition 
labor but to maintain the purity Are 
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to make any 
that? Before we give 
us consider all these contingencies. 
which we give te such consideration. 
“T hear already the clamor of those who have been shrieking 
peace at any price and denouncing all armaments, rising 
uround us with the passionate demand that shall imme- 
diately join a league for peace, about the details of which they 
neither know nor which will compel the establish- 
nent of large naval and military forces, and which may plunge 
into war in any quarter of the globe at any moment at the 
bidding of other nati Such is the magic of a word to those 
who are content with vocal sounds and ask only that the word 
they love be shouted with sufficient loudness. But they, too, 
if they persist, will meet the day 
here is no help shelter 
face relentless, unfergivins 
tion which can be put 
ie here and elsewhere: 


agreement which weuld put us in such a position 
our adhesion to a league for peace let 
The time will net be wasted 
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I know well the ques- 
and probably will be put 
you, then, unwilling to 
United States for the 
of the world?’ Not at 
much at heart. But I 
the permanent peace of the 
intry in a scheme which may 
which now exists. Some- 
‘bear the we have than fly to others 
There are measures which will promote 
‘wholly practicable. The first and most im- 
ction of our own peace against foreign at- 
he by national defense, and we have 
nse mw. We have no means of re- 
power as it must be repelled, and 
h great wealth, constitutes an in- 
war. Against that danger 
1dequate national defenses, and by 
‘educing being forced upon us we to that ex- 
ent promote the peace of mankind and we likewise put our- 
i influence and power in the world 
neral peace would be enormously 
to which we ought to address our- 
this war should be the rehabilitation 
nternational law. International law 
of customs and which have be- 
e been observed, and referred 
ional law has had 
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; of enormous value and should be | 


nclusion of this war with all the 
can bring to bear. We should 
and natural 
‘ation, so far as possible, and create, as 
lo, powerful pul opinion behind the system 
mai ‘e of peace. 
neral reduction of armaments by all nations. 
that these are but slight improvements and 
sut moderate advances. This may all be true, but what 
least this merit—it is not visionary, and I suggest 
which is not practical and reasonable and which will 
mitations, do substantial good. If there is any 
irther ithout creating a worse con- 
e re than 1; but I do not wish 
misled by phrases and generalities, 
results than the 
gc. Weare as a people altogether 
to believe that we ad- 
y good cause merely by shont- 
ng for it. When we a] uch questions as are involved in 
our relations with the of the earth and such a 
lity issue as the maintenance of the world’s peace, to be mis- 
by words and to take words for deeds would be a fatal error. 
itever we us know whut 
reasonably expect. 
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nd what we may 
ample of what I 
solution offered by the Senator from Idaho. It 
my full approval at the present time, for I now see in 
tortured and distracted world nothing but peril in aban- 
doning our long and well-established policies, which have behind 
them not only the authority of Washington and Jefferson and 
Adams and Monroe but a long acceptance by the American people. 
Let it not be forgotten that if we pass that resolution we close 
the door for the time being, so far as the Senate is concerned, 
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mean, 
with e 
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limits, to extend the | 


| of the conqueror.” 
We can also do much in | 
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upon a propesition that we should join a league for peace backed 
by the organized major force of mankind. This resolution com 
mits us without reserve to the policy, in regard to foreign 
nations, of Washington, Monroe, and Jefferson, whose state. 
ments are as clear as the unclouded sun at noonday, and are 
not collections of double-meaning words under which men can 
hide and say they mean anything or nothing. Let there be no 
mistake about what we are doing in this direction. I would 
not have our action misunderstood there any more than I should 
wish to see a mistake made if resolutions were adopted in a 
sense to which I was opposed. There is no lurking place for a 
league fer peace ‘supported by the organized major forces of 
mankind’ in the sentences of George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson set forth in the preamble to which the resolution of the 
Senater from Idaho declares our allegiance. 

“ This war will end; the passions of mankind will die down: 
individual ambitions will vanish with the evanescent beings 
who cherish them; but the Republic and the American people 
will remain. Let us beware how we take any steps which may 
precipitate this country and the people who are to come afte! 
us, and whose inheritance it is, inte dangers which no man 
can foresee. We can not secure our own safety or build up 
the lasting peace of the world upon peace at any price. The 
peace of the world, to be enduring, must be based on righteo. 
ness at any cost. [Applause in the galleries. ]” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it a familiar thing wh 
two little children are quarreling for one of them to call th 
other a name and then for the other “You are one 
too.” It seems from what has just occurred that “ grown-ups 
are not exempt from this habit of the children. 

I agree with the Senator from Massachusetts 
thing: It is of no importance what any man thought Sais 
three years, four years, or six years age; the question is as tu 
whether he is thinking honestly and thinking sincerely and 
has intellectual integrity in his thoughts and in his utterance 
to-day. If he something four that was not 
accord with what he says to-day, he ought to be able to s; 
“My only explanation is that four years ago I believed wha 
I then said and I new believe what I now say.” That is sufl 
cient answer to all that sort of thing. 

But, Mr. President, all men, even great sections, are capab 
of inconsisiency. You will remember when 
the South went inte the late Civil War, the Soi 
that it had seceded and that therefore 
and independent government 

The North contended that the 
could not get outside of the Union and was “in the I 
no matter what it said about itself. Then when the wai 
over they both changed position at once: and the South ¢lail 
to in the Union and claimed all of her “ constitutio 
righis as States in the Union, while the North claimed th: 
South was out of the Union and was subject to be treated 
conquered territory and would be and could be “* readmitted 
the Unien only on compliance with certain preseribed “ t 
What had oecurred? Was there 
mere words, perhaps there was, 


is 


one to say, 


about 


or 


said years ago 


sorts 
and 
in contending 
formed a separate 
‘outside of the Union.” 


North 
went 
had and v 
South 


he 


an 
but 


In 


inconsistency ? 


inconsistency was apparent rather than real. 


I pro- | 


The Senator from Massachusetts calls attention to 
calls the inconsistencies of the President to-day, but I dar 
that there is no inconsistency about any of it. Let us ru 
it rapidly and see. 

The Great War broke out; the world 
paralyzed, astonished. The President’s first position was 
‘regret.”” Then the war went and became a very s 


was shocked, 


on 


i thing, and the President’s next position was one of anno 


im- | ‘ 


| keep out 


are | 


let me call your attention to | 
meets | 


| each condition 


neutrality.” Then the war went on still further, and Ge! 
barbarities beginning to excite our abhorrence, he begged 

of it, notwithstanding his own and our strong 
pathy with the victims, and endure, yet to observe our ne 
ity The war continued still further, the German barba 
increased everywhere, involving our citizens, and we <0 
it, and now the President says, having been in it and thr 
it. to a successful issue, “do not seuttle out of its obligatio: 
“do not desert your allies and associates’; do not give | 
as somebody in Germany lately said, that you are holdi 
“the hope of a red dawn” of rehabilitation and final vi 
for Germany by creating division among the Allies, caust 
the delays of the Senate, in America first. I say there is ho 
inconsistency in any of it. Conditions changed from day to \ 
and the President with magnificent common sense contro!! 
it arose. 


\ 
\ 


ed 
The inconsistency, if any, wes 1 
the conditions themselves, in the historical sequence of events. 


as 
I can follow him back and say with all my heart that I one 
was right at each stage, except that I do not think we got Int 








( 


‘ 


¢ 


e 


yt 


1 ), 





ihe war quite quickly enough, although many people thought we 
vot in too seon. 

Mr. President, I just said that the President’s last position 
is, “having tried to keep out of it, having done all we could, 
having been injured nationally, having had our ideas of civiliza- 
tion shocked, having seen barbarism threaten civilization with 
demolition, 


having seen autocracy threaten democracy with 
conquest, having in consequence of all of this got into it, 
whether we wanted to or not’’—and none of the American 
people at the beginning wanted to get into it—‘“ shall we or 


shall we not evade and shirk our obligations?” Shall we take 
no part in harvesting the fruits of the struggle after it has been 
completed; or shall we scuttle out of it all and deny our re- 
sponsibility for the consequences of the things that we have 
helped as joint victors to establish? 

Upon that question—and that is the main object of my ris- 


ne—I ask unanimous consent to put into the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the New York Journal of Commerce of September 
12, entitled “An evasion of national responsibility,” in which 


vision the Senator from Massachusetts is chief sinner. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
int in the Recorp is granted, 

referred to is as follows: 
New York J 


Phe matter 


From the urnal of Commerce of Sept. 12, 1919.] 


“AN EVASION OF NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


fhe spirit in which Republican leaders in the Senate have 
iit with the most momentous issue ever presented to a repre- 
nintive assembly finds expression in the phraseology in which 
attempt to dismiss fear that other nations may not 
cept the covenant of the league as they have undertaken to 
| it: ‘That is one thing that certainly will not happen. 
. Che other nations will take us on our own terms, for 
us their league wreck and all their gains from a 
tovious peace are imperiled.’ sut why ‘their’ league? If 
lengue be not vitally and inevitably ours as well as theirs 


Hey the 


en 


thicurt is a 


ere is an end to all discussion about it. We either admit that 
share the common determination of most of the civilized 


kl to prevent the recurrence of a devastating war like that 


rough which we have just passed and are willing to accept 


share of the responsibility for making that effective or we 


ect to assume the risk and cost, not to mention the moral | 
dium of standing alone. No amendment can be written into 


© treaty of peace in advance of the formation of the council | 


ithe league of nations without reopening the discussion of the 
tire instrument by those who framed it. 
ference the treaty is finished business. It is a characteristically 
cheap gibe to which the majority of the Foreign Relations Com- 
\ittee lend themselves when they say that the conference still 
itting in Paris ‘ might at least be as usefully employed as they 
now are in dividing and sharing southeastern Europe and Asia 
Minor,’ presumably by taking to pieces the treaty of peace with 
Germany to satisfy the scruples of certain Republican Party 


{ 
i 
lh 


For the peace con- | 


Without objection, leave to | 
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politicians in the Senate of the United States. 
“ The work now before the conference happens to include the } 
acing of new boundaries in southeastern Europe and Asia 
Minor, because these are part of the treaties with Austria, 


Bulgaria, and Turkey, the first of which has been signed, while | 


Of course, if the United 
lates is to try the experiment of holding itself as a Nation 
rt in a world otherwise occupied by people seeking a com- 


ihe others are still under consideration. 


S 


inerely another illustration, however superfluous, of the con- 
ipt for international good manners that distinguishes the 
United States Senate among all similar assemblies in the world. 
But surely this is not the spirit in which we entered the war; 
manifestly, as far 
loyalty to our associate nations with which we dis- 
rged the responsibilities that our participation in the strug- 
involved. The simple formula seems to require repetition ; 
powers who won the war with our help as we won it with 
i's propose to maintain the pence with our help and that we 
| maintain it with their's. The momentous decision which 
Senate is required to make on behalf of the American people 


| 


as the poles asunder from the seru- | 


11 basis for their security and peace the clownish irrelevance | 
inajority of the Foreign Relations Committee may pass | 


vVhether all that they gained by going to war shall be im- | 


ed by a refusal to take the part that belongs to them 
| erving a dearly bought peace, 

{f the senatorial objectors are to have their way, it is to a 

icy of cowardly evasion that the people of the United States 

lind themselves committed. The disguises under whieh it 

ought to conceal a plain counsel of seuttle are too trans- 

There is no need to 


the league on our own 


ent to deceive any but blind partisans. 


eTrve 


the right to withdraw from 





in 


volition, none to reserve the right to determine what questions 
come within our exclusive domestic jurisdiction, and equally 
none to protect the Monroe doctrine against European interpre 
tation. Explicitly or implicitly, all these are already fully covered 
by the terms of the covenant. The declination to any 
of the legal or moral obligations of article 10 of the covenant 
either absolute or conditional. If the former, it means a 
refusal to approve the fundamental principle of the agreement, 
and that is the end of it. If it means merely that action under 
article 10 can be taken only with the consent of the Congres: 
of the United States, it makes a claim that nobody has ever 
questioned, or, in the very nature of things, would ever dare to 


uccept 


is 


do. The fine display of indignation over the transfer to Japan 
of German rights in Kiaochow and special privileges in th 
whole Province of Shantuny ignore the fact that it is an in 


justice which can be easily remedied by the action of the league 
nations. The sincerity of the protest would be 
question had our course in regard to the original wrong been in 
harmony with it. Se also the claim that the United States 
never broken an international obligation would command mo! 
respect but for the fact that our Chinese exclusion laws wer 
in frank contradiction to the terms of the treaties made witl 
China from 15858 to a comparatively recent date. 

If the country is to find in the majority report of the Senat 
the for the Republican campaign of 1920 
then the party is in a very bad way. It was open to the Repu) 
licans in the Senate to claim that their initial objections had 
been instrumental in transforming the league into an effective 
working instrument. To make an appeal for public confidence 
on the ground that they had destroyed it would be an act of 
political suicide. It simply ineoneceivable that such 
grounds as those outlined in the majority report of the Foreign 
Relations Committee the hopes and aspirations which the great 
mass of our people share with their associates in the war should 


oO less open to 


has 


committee 


slogan 


is 


on 


suffer shipwreck. The leaders in this destructive movement 
are mainly those who are responsible for the loss of popular 
confidence in their own party. Their success in an enterprise 
pernicious beyond expression and harmful beyond all prece 
dent would stand for all time as the blackest chapter in ou 


history.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of legislative business, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, is it not expected to pro 
ceed with the reading of the treaty? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 4.30 o'clock in the afternoon now, and w 
will not get along very far with it. What we would like to do 
is to take up this afternoon, if we can, the so-called power bill 
Perhaps we could read that bill through this afternoon befor 
the time we want to adjourn—) o’clock. I will say to 
Senator that it is only to hasten matters that we take this action. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I want to put this matte 
before the Senator from Utah in a perfectly candid way. 

This is the great emergency business of the Senate. It is the 
business on which the Senate is engaged above everything else. 
We have had a regular morning hour on each day of meeting so 
far, but practically we have not been taking up the treaty until 


the 


® o'clock. We have not read a line of the treaty yet and w 
have been in session on it now two or three days—not a line. 
It certainly seems to me that if we delay taking it up every day 


until the morning business is concluded we 
rest of the day upon the treaty. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was taken up about 12.50 to-day. The 
no intention whatever of delaying the consideration of the treaty. 
There is 30 minutes now before the time when the Senate ough! 
to adjourn: us nobody desires to proceed with any remarks on 
the treaty at this time, having 30 minutes only, I can not 
but that we @puld hasten action in relation to Ik 
doing just what*T have asked the Senate to do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that the first amendment to be considered is on page 
19 of the treaty. Is there any reason why we could not read the 
treaty up to that point, at least? It certainly is not 
for the Senate to abdicate and abandon the consideration of the 
treaty simply because no Senator is ready to speak, as long as 


ought to spend the 


is 


“et 


‘gislation by 


necessar 


the treaty has to be read, There are hours of reading of the 
treaty. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there were an hour at the present time, or 
more than an hour, it would be used in reading the treaty, 


unless some Senator wanted to address the Senate; but here is 
this water-power bill, for the passage of which there is such a 


demand, and we thought perhaps we could get that read to-day. 


That is all there is, and we have now spent five minutes of the 
day in discussing this question. ‘The Senator discussed it yes- 


terday in the same way. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


IZ 


HITCHCOCK Yes, Mr. President; and T endeavored to 
ure from Senator an avowal that he would in goed faith 
ry out his purpose of keeping the treaty before the Senate 
io the exclusion of other business. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, my 
to do is my business. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I want to say to the Senator, as far as the 
Members of Senate are concerned, that I think they feel 
that the has kept the treaty before the Senate. Far 
be it from me or any other Republican Senator to delay the 
consideration of the treaty ; but why should we spend 25 minutes 
here to-day in just beginning the reading of the treaty, when we 
1ave other business that we know— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It 
should not have other 
the country ft! » whole country is talking about. 
the Senator has a bill there. Other Senators have other bills. 
There ar legislative measures waiting, and it is all the 
more rensi ve should crowd this treaty through. 

I put it to the Senator from Massachusetts again: Does he or 
ntend to carry out in good faith his declared purpose 
of keeping the treaty before the Senate until it is finished? 

Mr. LODGE. I certainly do; and I propose to do it in my own 
way, without the Senator from Nebraska. [Ap- 
plause in the galleries. ] 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. |! 
way that the Senate decides. 

The PRESIDENT pr 
braska suspend for 


lause alleri 


good faith and what I intend 


the 
senator 


done at some time. We 
This is the big business before 


has to he 


HUSiDeSs, 


; } 
qaoes he not 


advice from 


presume the Senator will do it in the 


tempore. Will the Senator from Ne- 
moment? The Chair has tolerated 
the termination of speeches made in 
ehalf of and against the league of nations, but 
f approval or disapproval with respect to 
upon a motion like this, and if 
“ies will be cleared. 
Mir. President. I think at this point I 
0 Say a word on that subject It is my opinion - 
PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair ask the 
from Nebraska whether, in his opinion, the motion made by 


ator from Utah is debatable? 


in the 


senators 


Sena- 


SMOOT. Of course it is not debatable 


SWANSON fter 2 o'clock it is 


1] 


debatable 


mnore 
i ce. 


The Chair is of the opinion, 
the 


that motion made by 
ble motion. 


LENROOT Ir. President, it is afte 


SMOOT. But in 


” o clock. 


nly motion to return to 


PRESIDEN iotion is a 


the opinion 


The n 
d the Chair is 


Lilie 


n to legislatis Si ion, Al 


rf lebat 


Mr. HITCHCOCK ir. President, permit me to say that a 


deration of executive business is | 
motion to | 


but certainly a 
ing in legislative 
> 


put this is motion to 


Ss simply a 


| not a 
before the Senate. If 

* the session 

to the Senator 


Senator will permit me, I do not 
at lestion; but I have in my mind a thing 
ucht to be said, 

people who come to these 
fOMStT 


n Rules 
nter the 


ought to cause to be printed 
galleries tha®-they violate 
that could be done daily it 
his occasional annoyance. It 


think if 


Max 


would soon re 


is done largely I ) 
Mr. SMOOT. T will ; tl Senator 
three time ince have 
We must that tl 
people from all over the United States. Perhaps 
the people in the galleries have never been in the galleries 
thing like that we would 

a notice in every seat in the galleries, and have it 
day the Senate is in session. 
HITCHCOCK, I with 
per at door. He sees 
him a ecard with that warning. I 
Senate from a great deal of an- 
cupants of the galleries from a great many 


threnyy 


that 
been in 


that has been 
the Senate of 


galleries are 


“ed two or 


¥ 


nited remember 


States 

“l with 
efore, and if we undertook to do a 
have Tt have 
there ever 


Mr 


is a 


There 
person who 


the Senator. 
every 


disagree 
door! eres every 
1 . 

hand 


uld relieve the 


enters, and he can 
nelieve it 
ana the or 


novance 


mistakes, 


Of course | 


ap- } 


the Chair will | 


the Senator | 


motion to } 


session | 


debating | 


galleries are } 
applause: and I think either the | 
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T now ask the Senator to permit the reading of the treaty 
at least down to the first that we can make 
Some progress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just a moment? TI disagree with both Senators. TI do not 
think the galleries are “ half filled ” or a third filled * With peopl 
who never were in them before.” I think substantially the same 
crowd that has been packing them for some time has them in 
But, having said that much, I want to say 


amendment, so 


its possession now. 
this: 

I never was to the slightest degree in sympathy with the idea 
that the occupants of the galleries ought not to be permitted to 
applaud. It is a rule of the Senate, and as such, of course, ii 
ought to be carried out. It is not a rule of the House of Repre-, 
sentatives, and the House of Representatives has always gotten 
along very well without it. Where spectators are permitte: 
to come to the galleries, any rule prohibiting them from a) 
plauding ought to be abolished, and they ought to be allowed to 
applaud whenever they please. Of course that does not reliey 
the Chair from his duty of enforcing the rule of the Senate; but 
[ just wanted to say, as far as I am concerned, that it is a ru 
of which I have never approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair feels a cert; 
responsibility in the matter; and while he may give latitude i: 
certain instanees, the Chair will feel it his duty to prevent re- 
curring applause as repartee takes place between Senators on the 
floor. The motion is that the Senate return to legislative sessio: 
Lt is not a debatable motion. y 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Leask for the yeas and nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LODGH. I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
chusetts suggests the absence of a quorum. The 
eall the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
swered to their names: 

McKellar 
MeNary 
New 
Newberry 
Norris 
Nugent 
Page 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Pomerene 
Reed 
Sheppard 


Smoot 
Spencer 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Trammell 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Warren 
Williams 
Wolcott 


Harrison 
Hitehcock 
Cummit Johnson, 8. 
urtis Jones, Wash 
ai Kellogg 
leteher Kendrick 
France Kenyon 
Gay Keyes 
Gerry Kirby 

Hale Knox 
Harding Lenroot 
Harri Lodge 


Mr: SHEPPARD. 
OVERMAN | and the 


Brandegr 
Capper 
Dak. 


C 
ir 
i 


The 
Senator 


North Carolina 
[Mr, ASHURS1 


from 
Arizona 


Senator 
from 


| detained on official business. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-seven Senators 
answered to their names, There is not a quorum present. 
Seeretary will call the roll of absent Senators. 

The called the names of the absent Senators, : 
Mr. McCrueer and Mr. Stwarons answered to their names wv 


secretar 


ealled. 


Mr. OvermMAN, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr, DILLINGHAM, Mr. W 
Mr. SrerrninG, Mr. Netson, and Mr. PHELAN entered the (1 
ber and answered to their names, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-six Senator 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present 

Mr. SMOOT I ask unanimous consent to withdra' 
motion that the Senate proceed with legislative business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the ! 
of the Senator from Utah is withdrawn. 

alr. LODGE. I move that when the Senate adjourns 
to meet on Thursday at 1.45 o’clock p. m. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it the Senator’s purpose to have 
Senate at that time meet to participate in the joint sessioi 

Mr. LODGE. That was my purpose. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Is it the purpose to proceed with 
other business on that day? 

Mr. LODGR. It was not my purpose. I thought that 
would receive Gen, Pershing on that day, it would be a br 
day, and the Senate would not proceed with other business. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on 
motion of the Senator from Massachusetts that when 
Senate adjourns it be to meet on Thursday at 1.45 o'clock i 
the afternoon. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. KIRBY. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to. 


a 
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7 | 
The PRESIDENT pro tempor [The Secretary will proceed | “THE PRESIDENT OF ‘THE FRENCH REPI 
to read the treaty of peace with Germany for action on the * Mr. Georges CLEMENCEAU, President we ¢ 
amendments proposed by the Committee on Foreign Relations. | ter of War; 
The Secretary read as follows: ‘Mr. Stephen Prcuon, Minister f Fore ‘ 
“TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. . a Louis-Lucien Kotz, Minist ae oe 
* ] | : ok ieee } Mr. André Tarprev, Commissary Gen for Fran 
“THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, THE BRITISH American Military Affairs: 
EMPIRE, FRANCE, ITALY and JAPAN, ‘Mr. Jules Campon, Ambassador of Franc 
“These Powers being described in the present Treaty as the “HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. by: 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers, “ Baron S. SonNINO, Deputy: ’ 
* BELGIUM, BOLIVIA, BRAZIL, CHINA, CUBA, ECUA- “Marquis G. IsepertAtr. Senator. Ambassador of His M 
DOR, GREECE, GUATEMALA, HAITI, THE HEDJAZ, HON- | esty the King of Italy at London: 
DURAS, LIBERIA, NICARAGUA, PANAMA, PERU, POLAND, | “Mr. S. Crespt. Deputy . 
PORTUGAL, ROUMANIA, THE SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE | « Js MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. bi 
STATE, SIAM, CZECHO-SLOVAKIA and URUGUAY, * Marquis Saionza, formerly President of | ie Co il 
“These Powers constituting with the Principal Powers men Ministers: , 
ied above the Alli d and Associated Powers, Baron MAKINO. formerly Minister for Foreis Affairs. 
of the one part; Member of the Diplomatie Council: 
“And GERMANY, Viscount CHuinpa, Ambassador Extraordinary and Pl 
of the other part; | potentiary of H. M. the Emperor of Japan at London ; 
Bearing in mind that on the request of the Imperial Ger- | “Mr. K. Matsuz, Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni) 
inan Government an Armistice was granted on November 11, tentiary of H. M. the Emperor of Japan at Paris: 
1918, to Germany by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers “Mr. H. Isurx, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipote: 
order that a Treaty of Peace might be concluded with her, tiary of H. M. the Emperor of Japan at Rome; 
and “HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE BELGIANS, | 
“The Allied and Associated Powers being equally desirous “Mr. Paul Hymans. Minister for Foreign Affai Minist 
t the war in which they were successfully involved directly of State: 
directly and which originated in the declaration of war “Mr. Jules van den Hevver. Envov Extraordi: 
Austria-Hungary on July 28, 1914, against Serbia, the dec- Minister Plenipotentiary, Minist. r of State: 
ration of war by Germany against Russia on August 1, 1914, “Mr. Emile VANDERVELDE, Minister of Justice, Minister + 
1 against France on August 3, 1914, and in the invasion of State 


Belgium, should be replaced by a firm, just and durable Peace, | “THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF BOLIVIA, by: 


or this purpose the HIGH CONTRACTING PARTTES rep Mr. Ismael Montes, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 


nted as follows: ienipetentiary of Bolivia at Paris; 

PHI PRESIDENT OT THE UNITED STATES OF “ THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF BRAZIL, by: 
AMERICA, by: “Mr. Joio Pandi& CALoGERAS, Deputy, formerly Ministei 
ar Honourable Woodrow WItson, PRESIDENT OF THI inance ; 

UNITED STATES, acting in his own name and by his ewn Mr. Raul FERNANDES, Deputy ; 
proper authority ; * Mr. Rodrigo Octavio de L. Menezes, Professor of Inter 
The Honourable Robert LANSING, Secretary of State; tional Law of Rio de Janeiro; 
Che Honourable Henry Wuitr, formerly Ambassador Ex “THE PRESIDENT OF THE CHINESE REPUBLIC, by: 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States ‘Mr. Lou Tseng-Tsiang, Minister for Foreign Affair 
ut Rome and Paris; “Mr. Chengting Thomas Wane, formerly Minister of Ag: 
The Honourable Edward M. House; culture and Commerce ; 
General Tasker H. Briss, Military Representative of tlh fHE PRESIDENT OF THE CUBAN REPUBLIC, by 
United States on the Supreme War Council; “Mr. Antonio Sanchez de BustaMAnre, Dean of the F 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE UNITED KINGDOM liy of Law in the University of Havana, President of 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND AND OF THE Cuban Society of International Law ; 


-RITISH DOMINIONS BEYOND THE SEAS, EMPEROR | “ THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF ECUADOR 


OF INDIA, by: Mir. Enrique Dorn y pe Atsta, Envoy Extraordi y an 
own 72. 7 ‘: . ‘ us i ister Plenipotentiary of Ecuador at P 
The Right Henourable David Lioyp Grorge, M. P., First ; aoe 5 Sees cata : : s 
Lord of His Treasury and Prime Minister: HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE HELLENES 


ran . 1 > . ] Sleftherios K "| Is *resid f i neil o 
ry Richt Honourable Andrew Bonar Law, M. P.. His M . fth t os K. VENISELOos, P1 ent of the 4 neil 
Lord Privy Seal; MINIStEES ; 
. ° iolas % s inister for Foreicr f' ! . 
¢ Right Honourable Viscount Mitner, G. C. B., G. C. ais ; eee aaa ae an 0 a 7 \ TATPEATAT 
, : - : ‘ : : "RESIDE! ) RE SLIC OF} rf VAL 
Ml. G., His Secretary of State for the Colonies: THE PRI LO : re Vd LA 


ie YY “< le vt lovee 1. no Par > try . 
+ > ae ee ‘ ee ys Mee eas - M., “Mr. Joaquin MéNprz, formerly Minister o t 
Vi a is Pec;re ce ¥ ate for Fereign Affairs . . - . . 
fhe Right Honourable George Nicoll Barnes. M. P.. Public \ aoe ind Pub ic I StF eerIOn, i a sr 
Minister without portfolio; ee ee cas sare era AB = . ~ 
: illite votentiary on special missi: t Paris; 
» FOP ie CORTE ne ae Seennenny aes Cay “THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF HAITI, b 
e Honourable Charles Joseph Donrrry, Minister of ‘Mr. Tertullien Gurirpavp, Envoy Extraordinar nd M 


Justice * 
The Honourable Arthur Lewis Strrox, Minister of Cus 


LOnmnS = 


COMMONWEALTH of AUSTRALIA, by: 


ister Plenipotentiary of Haiti at Paris: 
ilIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE HEDJAZ, by: 
“Nr. Rustem HaAipar: 
‘Mr. Abdul Hadi Aowuntr; 


The Right Honourable William Morris Hugues, Attorney | «yy PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF HONDURAS 
General and Prime Minister ; Dy 

rhe Right Honourable Sir Joseph Cook, G. C. M. G., ‘ss Dr. Policarpo BonILLA, on special mission to Washingetol 
ATinictar far tha Ns ‘ : “ : ; — , 
Mit my . for ti Navy Yr formerly President of the Republic of Honduras, Envoy 

he UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, by: iixtraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary ; 

General the Right Honourable Louis Bornma, Minister of | « THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERLA. by: 
Native Affairs and Prime Minister; The Honourable Charles Dunbar Burgess Kim secretary 

Licutenant-General the Right Honourable Jan Christiaan of State; 


SMoUTs, K. C., Minister of Defence ; “THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF NICARAGUA 
DOMINION of NEW ZEALAND, by: by: 


The Right Honourable William Ferguson Massry, Minis- ‘Mr. Salvader CHnamorro, President of the ¢ bel 
ter of Labour and Prime Minister ; Deputies ; 

INDIA, by: “THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA, by: 

The Right Honourable Edwin Samuel Monracv, M. P., “Mr. Antonio Burcos, Envoy Extraordinary and Minist 
His Secretary of State for India; Plenipotentiary of Panama at Madrid; 


‘Major-General His Highness Maharaja Sir Ganga Singb | “THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF PERU, by: 
Bahadur, Maharaja of Brxaner, G. C. S. L, G. C. 1. B., | “Mr. Carlos G. CanpAmo, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
G. CG. V. O57 KG. B., A. D, Gs | ister Plenipotentiary of Peru at Paris; 
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PRESIDENT OF THE POLISH REPUBLIC, by: 
‘ir. Ignace J. PApEREwskI, President of the Council of 
Ministers, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
Mr. Roman DarowsxKr, President of the Polish National 
Comunittee : 
‘THE PRESIDENT OF THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC, by: 
“Dr. Affonso Augusto pa Costa, formerly President of the 
(‘ouncil of Ministers: 
Dr. Augusto Luiz Vieira 
Foreign Affairs: 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ROUMANTA, by: 
“Mr. Ion I. C. Bratrano, President of the Council of Min- 
isters, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
‘General Constantin Coanpa, Corps Commander, A, 
the King, formerly President of the Council 
Ministers: 
“HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE SERBS, THE CROATS, 
AND THE SLOVENES, by: 
“Mr. Nicolas P. Pacuiren, formerly President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers: 
Mr. Ante Trempic, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
Mr. Milenko Vesnircn, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentinry of H. M. the King of the Serbs, the 
the Slovenes at Paris; 
i) KING OF STAM, by: 
‘rince CiAroon, Envoy Extraordinary and 
of H. M. the King of Siam at 


Soares, formerly Minister for 


a. hi. 
of 


te 


Croats and 

‘HIS MAJESTY 7 

“ His Highness 

Minister P! 
Paris: 

“His Serene 

secretary 


i] 
I 
hnipotentiary 


Highness Prince Traidos PRraBanpiv, 
of State for Foreign Affairs: 


riiky PRESIDENT OF THE CZECHO-SLOVAK REPUBLIC, | 
. j is given? 
MAR, President of the Council of Ministers: | 


“Mr. Karel Kra 
Mr. Eduard Benes, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
hth PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY, by: 
‘Mr. Juan 
erly Ministe 
RMANY, by: 
“M Hermann 
Empir 
Dr. Berr, 
‘Acting in the nai 
component 
WHO having communicated their full powers found in good 
i due form have AGREED AS FOLLOWS: 


r of Ind 


UStry ; 
ots 


Mtrtier, Minister for Foreign 


Minister of the Empire; 
of the German Empire and of 
Stite 


Under 


| is that when an amendment is passed over it may be called 


Antonio BuEro, Minister for Foreign Affairs, for- | 


Affairs of the | 


| assembly or council of the league numerically equal 
vote 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


a 


“Article 2. 


shail 
of 


be 
al 


“The action of the League under this Covenant 
effected through the instrumentality of an Assembly and 
Council with a permanent Secretariat. 


“Article 3. 


“The Assembly shall consist of Representatives of the Mem- 
bers of the League. 

“ The Assembly shall meet at stated intervals and from time to 
time as occasion may require at the Seat of the League or at 
such other place as may be decided upon. 

“The Assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter 
within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace 
of the world. 

“At meetings of the Assembly each Member of the League shall 
have one vote, and may have not more than three Representa- 
tives.” 

The first amendment of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
was, on page 19, to insert the following proviso at the end of 
article 3: 

(1): Provided, That when any member of the league has or pos- 
sesses self-governing dominions or colonies or parts of empire, which 
are also members of the league, the United States shall have votes in tly 
to the aggregat 
its self-governing dominions 
council or assembly 


and 
the 


the league 
of empire in 


member of 
and parts 


of such 
and colonies 
league. 
Mr. LODGE. I ask that the amendment be pas- 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without object 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator explain his understand 
ing of what the status of the amendment will be?) When will i 
then be the subject of consideration in case unanimous consent 


of the 


1 over, 


io 


Mr. LODGE. The usual practice in connection with all bills 
up 
ut any time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
time? 

Mr. LODGE. 
the practice. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 


It may be called up by whom 


By the Senator in charge of the bill. That 


Can an understanding be had that it will 


| be called up within any definite time? 


each and | 


From the coming into force of the present Treaty the state of | 


will terminate. 
of this Tr 
i the (rerinan 


intted 


States, will be resumed by the Allied 
Powers 
‘Part I 
THE CO\ \NT OF 


rHE LEACH Or NATIONS 


‘Toke High CONTRACTING PARTIES, 


ln order to proiote international co-operation and to achieve 
niernational peace and security 
by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, 
by the prescription of open, just and honourable 
between nations, 
by 
national law as the actual rule of conduct 
ernments, and 
the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect for 
all treaty obligations in the dealings of organised peoples 
with one another, 
to this Covenant of the League of Nations. 
“Article 1 
of the League of Nations shall 
those of the Signatories which are named in the Annex to this 
and such of those other States named in the An- 
nex as shall accede without reservation to this Covenant. Such 
nccession Shall be effected by a Declaration deposited with the 
‘retariat Within two months of the coming into foree of the 
& Notice thereof shall be sent to all other Members of 
the Leag 


“AY 


‘ x 
\ 


\yeree 


ori ile rs 


The yinal Me 


iso 


Covenant 


~é 
ne, 
ome a Member of the League if its admis- 


two-thirds of the Assembly, provided that 
ruarantees of its sincere intention to ob- 


in the Annex 
s1on is ereed 
it shall 

serve 


mav be 

to by 
ffective 
its 
tions aS may he prescribed by 
tary, naval and air forces and armaments. 

“Any Member of ihe League may, after two years’ notice of its 
intention so to do, withdraw from the League, provided that all 
international obligations and all its obligations under this 
Covenant shall he heen fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. 


its 


Krom that moment and subject to the pro- | 
sity official relations with Germany, and with | 
and | 


Mr. LODGE. No: I shall make no understanding about 
I shal! call it up. There are Senators away who desire 
heard the amendment and who have asked to be heard on 
it. I assured them that it would be passed over, and it can b 
passed over, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator give any assurance that 
it will be subject to consideration some time next week? 

Mr. LODGE. I suppose it will be, but I can not give 
assurances or promises of any kind. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I notice that the Senator is very reticent 


on 


Any 


} on that point. 


or 


Mr. LODGE. No; I shall make no assurances 
of any kind, and there is no use in the Senator fr 


prot 


ing to ci 


question or to draw me into anything of that sort. 


relations 


the firm establishment of the understandings of inter- | 
umong Govy- | 


| assurance as to when, if the amendment is 
| it up for consideration. 


be | 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is the Senator this 
amendment? 

Mr. LODGE. Now? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not; the Senate is not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course, Mr. President, I have no ob 
jection to any reasonable delay, but ii seems to me that in 
fairness the Senator ought to be able to give the Seniute s 
passed over by una 


to vote on 


ready 


} 


mous consent at the present time, he would be disposed to call 
Lam not asking for a definite day. 
Mr. LODGE. I have not the slightest idea of interposing any 
artificial delay of any kind to the consideration of this treat) 
I am as much against such a course as the Senator from \ 
braska. But let me assure the Senator that he will not advance 


| the treaty by undertaking to harry me all the time about it 


am seeking some assurance—— 


fully self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not named | 


rnational obligations, and shall accept such regula- | 
the League in regard to its mili- 


} 


' 
| 


I have no disposition to harry the Senator, 
consent at the present time, and! 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
but he is asking for unanimov 


! 
mn 


Mr. LODGE. If the Senator is going to resist unanimous ‘ 
sent he will force me into measures to prevent the considera! 
of the amendment at this time. He will not advance the | 
\ request to pass over an amendment is never refuss ad; it) 
has been refused in my experience in the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator will realize that I am ! 
ing a very reasonable suggestion. 

Mr. LODGE. I know exactly what the Senator is doing. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator can give some sssur 
that within the next week he will call up this amendment 

Mr. LODGE. I ean give no assurances of sny kind. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is not a binding matter. 








CONGRESSTON AL 


(OES). 


Vir. LODGE. Lam going to do all 1 can to promote the aie Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senater 


ration of the treaty lamas much against any artificial de 


of sny sort as the Senator can possibly be, but T am going to 
‘ lue consideration by Senators who wish to debate the 
TAS i Lave been asked to-day by two Senators on the Sena- | 


i side give them assurance 


as they wished to go 


if L could 
Monday, 


the Chai 


tulad Le 


oO} iber 


“i tihere we ho Vote befere 


iv, one on aecount of a friend who is ill and the other because 
us hecessary for him to return to his own State. There is 
other Senator away on account of the illness of his wife. I 


i them I did not think a vete would be reached this week, and 


i do not think a vote will be reached. 
\ir. SMLOO' Does the Senator from Nebraska believe that 
nendment ought to be veted upon at once and before any 
imendmenst is yoted On? 


Vir. HITCHCOCK, It 


very carefully 


conside red 
I presume 


which was 


and 


Is gh amendment 


: : q ° 
digested yy tne committee. 


only reason: bile mension Tor ¢ Olay | the absence of the 
of it. 

SVMOO' } deve net the Senator fram Nebr; really 

e that time would be saved if we went on and read the 

{ ind let amendments We passed over when desired, and 

return to the first amendment, and take it up and dispose of 

nd ti take up and diseuss the next amendment passed 


clthh diet disposed to object to the request, 


| 


| 


rely inquiring of the Senator from Massachusetts 
} © Cul sonably expect consideration within the 
CK If he does not know 
LODGE. As to this particular amendment I can not 
There are a great many Senators who wish to speak upon 
| there will be considerable debate on the amendment, | 
\ SWANSON. L understand the interpretation put upon | 
tion of the Senate In granting unanimous consent now | 
d be that the only way it could be disposed of in the future | 
ould be by the action of the chairman of the Committee on | 


at Relations, who has charge of the treaty. or until we have 


iled the reading of the entire treaty and come back to 
the amendments passed ove 
LODGE Both hose courses are pursued ordinarily 
bilis, 
ir, SWANSON, ‘This is the only amendment that is offered 


covenant of the league of nations. 
LODGE. No; there is another one, 
SWANSON, I was going to suggest that we 
over this and the other amendment so that the 
ihem up later when they see fit. 
LODGE. The request is always to pus 
emporarily, 
ir, SWANSON, 
’ at? 
Mr. LODGE. Lask that the amendment be passed over until I 
Li ay het he called up until we get to the end of the 
the treaty. 
LNSON, l 


tel 


npora rily 
senate may 
nmend- 


Ss oye 


roan 


The Senator is asking unanimous consent te 


hi} 
he of 


s\\ “hHoula 


have it left to the decision 
ebody else besides the Senator. Others might want to call 
efore we finish the reading of the entire treaty. 
LODGE. Ifa majority of the Senate wish to take it 
<e it is in their power to do it. 
SWANSON, A majority of the Senat 
LODGE. Yes. 


like to 


uD, 


e could do it? 


SWANSON, L understood the Senator to say it could 
he on his request 

ODGE. -T was speaking merely of the unbroken prac 
i have never known a request refused when made 


uirman ef a committee in charge of a bill to pass over 
That gives the Senator in charge a 
vhen he thinks it is best for the bill to do it. 


' 
‘it enanee to 


I have 


ce in connection with great bills like the revenue bill. 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Stuemons] constantly 
rit If Senators want to undertake to force the amend- 
iny time they can try it on 


HITCHCOCK The Senater will vealize that this treaty 


eas 
‘Ss i 


fferent in one respect from an ordinary bill. 
proposition, when a Senator, the chairman of com- 
in charge of a bill, he is im favor of the bill: he is not 


olter it er destroy it. It seems to me to be 


RECORD—HOUSE. 








r fren i chusetts 
states that if this amendment be tem) ! sed over a 
present time it will be subject at any ne te | led up upo 
the motion of any Senator? . 

Mr. LODGE There is no deubt of ti itevel i 
rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro temper is there objection to 
quest of tl] Senator from Massinecln tts that the amendmer 
proposed by the committee at this point be <sed 

Mr. LODGE. Temporarily passed ove! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In orde) if thi 
he advised, what does the Senatol “Om \Iassachusetts 
by “ temporarily passed over”? 

Mr. LODGE. [ am only putting it in the usual form 
such a reques it is the usual request, that it shall be ten 
porarily passed over, or, I might put it, that it be passed 


over for the present. put in to she 

that it is intended to return to the amendment al with 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachu 

that the amendment 


[Is there objection to the reques 


l Suppose suc h words are 
and ce 


setts asks unanimous consent now reached 


be temporarily 


passed over, 


The Chair hears none, and the amendment is passed ovet 
porarily. The Secretary will continue the reading: 
The Secretary read as follows: 
irtiel 
The council shall consist of representatives ot principal 
allied and associated powers, together with representatives o 
four other members of the league. These four members ¢ lie 
league shall be selected by the assembly from time to time in 
its discretion. Until the appointment of the representative 
the four members of the league first selected by the assem) 
representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Spain, and Greece shall 
members of the council. 
With the approval of the majority of the assembly, the 
council may name additional members of the league whose. rep 


resentatives shall always be members of the council; the com 


cil with like approval may inerease the number of members o 
the league to be selected by the assen bly ‘or represent ition on 
the council 

OURNMENT TO TILURSDAY. 

Mr. LODGE. As in legislative session, I mo ita 
Senate adjourn 

The motion was agreed to: and (at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned, the adjournment under the 
vious order being until Thursday September 18, 1910, a ] 
o'Eloe k PD mn 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIY Es. 
7 / } (3. JOL9 
Purspay, Sept MOCP L004 Te /. 

The House met at 11 o'elock a. m. and was called to ord 
by the Clerk (William Tyler Page), who read the following co 
munication : 

To the ¢ . OF E Tloust 
[ desig Mr. CAMPBELL of Kan we | se 
KF. 1. Grunt 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas took the chair Spel 
tempore amid general applause 

Rev. William Couden, late chaplain of the Second Division, 


American forces in Germany, offered the following prayer: 


O Thou ho art the author of every perfect gift, we 
surrounded on every hand with the idences of Thy love and 
| providence. We hunger, and there is food: we thirst, and ther: 
is drink. Against cold and storm Thou hast given us shelt 
| And that we may use the riches of the earth, Thou hast endowe 


us with intelligence and skill in the appropriation of all tf! 
materials and forces of nature. Verily Thou dost prepar i 
table before us in the presence of our every enemy. 
But. Lord, around us shines Thy truth, and we will 1 
embracing us Thy love and we do not respond; before us s 
| Christ and we do not accept. ©O forgive our folly, 10 
| transgressions far from us, and help Thou our’ unbelief, 


rather | 


ihe Senator, as chairman of the committee, to assume | 
ive unanimous consent to pass it over he alene can 
@ time to bring it up. 


MI ODGl. TE never suggested that for a moment. I have 

enough in the Senate te learn that the majority of 

fe control. I was speaking merely of the unbroken 

But if the Senator thinks it is wise to throw aside all 

toms of the Senate ind fight it in this way, the delay will 
» hot ne, 






on 








our error into t! 


rhus 


Change within us our wrong into rectitude, 
our hate and selfishness into love and helpfulness. 


we live in the world but not of the world, and enjoy even 
this ter poral sphere life hidden with Christ in Thee \ rine 
riik OURNAL. 
The Journal of the preceedings of yesterday was read. 
Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 
Mr. WINGO, Will the gentleman withhold that just a mo 


ment? 


Mr. DYER. I withhold it. 





Mr. WINGO, As I understood the reading of the Journal by 
the Clerk, Mr. Thompson of Arkansas made the point o1 no 
quorum, T would like to have the Clerk refer to that part of 
the Journal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that the 
Journal shows that the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. THomp- 
SON | made the point of order. 

Phe Journal was approved, 
THE 
I inake the point of order that there fs no quorum 


CALL OF HOUSE, 


Mr. DYER. 
present, 

The SPEAKER tempore. The gentleman from 
luakes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
dently there is no quorum present, 

Mr. MONDELL. T move a eall of the House. 

Che motion wis To. 

The SPEARHR tempore. The doors will be closed, the 
sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 


Missouri 


mre 


ugreeq 


pro 


to their 
\ckerman (iandy 
Anderson Ganly 
Anthony Gard 
Ashbrook Garland 
Babka (arrett 

Bell Crodwin, N.C 
Benson Goldfogl< 
Blackmon (,oodall 
Island, Ind, (Goodwin, Ark. 
sland, Va Gould 

Rowe! Graham, Pa, 
(;raham, 11) 
Greene, Vt, 
(iriest 

trriffin 
Hamill 
Hamilton 
llarrisor 
Ilaugen 
Hawley 

Ilays 

Hill 

Holland 
llought: 
Iludspeth 
Iiutchinson 
James 

Jefter 
Johnson, &. Dak 
Johnston, N, Y. 
Jones, Pa 
Juul 

Kells M 
Kelly, Pa, 
Kendall 
Kennedy, Loy 
Kennedy. R, I 
Kettn 

Kiess 
NieczZKa 
Kreidet 
LaGual 


to answer 


HAINES ¢ 


Rowan 

Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 
McKinley Sanders, N, ¥ 
McLane Sanford 
McLaughlin, Mich Seully 
McPherson Sears 
MacGregor Sells 

Madden Sherwood 
Mage« Shreve 

Mahe: Sims 

Major Sinclair 

Mann Sisson 

Mapes Smith, N, Y. 
Mason Smithwick 
Mead Snyder 

Merritt Steagal! 
Michetet Steele 

Miller Stephens, Miss. 
Montague Stephens, Ohio 
Moon Stevenson 
Moore, Pa Stiness 

Morin Strong, Pa 

Moit Sullivan 

Muda Summers, Wash 
Nelson, M Sweet 

Nichois, Mich raylor, Ark. 
O'Connell Taylor, Tenn 
O'Conno1 Temple 

Oldfield Thompson, Ohio 
Olney Thompson, Okla 
Padgett Towner 

Parkei Upshaw 

Pell Vare 

Peter Vestal 

Phelan Volstead 
Porter Walters 

Purne!l Wason 

Quin Watson, Pa 
Rainey, Hi. Webb 

Rainey, J. W White, Me. 
Reavis Williams 
Langle Reber Wilson, Ill. 
Larser Reed, N. \ Wilson, Pa 
Len 
I 
} 


McFadden 
McKenzie 
MeKinir) 


a, Cali Riddick Winslow 
sher Riordan Wise 
Rogers Woods 
Romjur 

Rose 


Rouse 
pro tempore. On this roll eail Members, 
to their names. The Pveorkeener will 


Lintl um 
MeArthur 
McClintic 
McCulloch 


fhe SPEAKER 
quorum, have a 


ard 


|o 


Um 
nswere ‘| 
he doors, 

MONDELL 


\ 
Wide! thie 


move to dispense with further proceedings 
eall 
the 1 tion Wa agreed to 
ro EXTEND 
NEWTON © issouri Mr. 
| remarks on House bill 9208. 
The gentleman from Missouri 
nit revise and extend his remarks in 


objection ? 


REMARKS, 


to revise 
SPEAKER pro 
unanimous const 
RECORD. Is there 


: 1,3 i 
here was no obsectton 


LEAVE OF ABSENE 
Mr. SI 


i MNERS ol Texas. Mr. ny 
Texas on account of illness in 


he has been excused, and I 


Speaker, colleague, Mr. 
his family, 
unanimous 


rH, is in 
n not sure that 
that he be 
his 63 nils 
The SPEAKER 
usks unanimous 
riven indefinit« 
amily. Is ther 
There was no 
By unanimous consen 


ask 


Hise iit 


from 
HupDSPETH, be 
illness in his 


tempore. The gentleman 
that his colleague, Mr. 

leave of absence on account of 
objec tion? 

objection. 


t leave of absence was granted— 


pro 


consent 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


Evi- | 
| equipment for the use of United Confederate Veterans in their 
| convention from October 7 to 10, 1919.” 


asks unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes. 
| objection ? 


| attendance that 


| rand 


| of France; 
| Admiral Beatty, of Great Britain; and also from the Secret 
| of State and Gen. Pershing. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous | 


| Gen. Lafayette, the defender of liberty in the two worlds, th 


excused indefinitely, on account of illness | 


Texas | 


SEPTEMBE?: 16. 


To Mr. Drang, for to-day and to-morrow, on account of. illness, 

To Mr. Wutre of Maine (at the request of Mr. Hersey), on 
account of illness. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 95) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to loan to the city of Atlanta, 
Ga., tents, cots, horses, and saddle equipments for the use of 
United Confederate Veterans in their convention from October 
7 to 10, 1919, which was to amend the title to read as follows: 
* Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to loan to 
the city of Atlanta, Ga., tents, cots, blankets, and other cam) 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed thi 


| bill (S. 2972) to extend the cancellation stamp privilege to the 


Roosevelt Memorial Association, in which the concurrence 


eC ‘ | the House of Representatives was requested. 
Phe Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed | 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
| priate committee, as indicated below: 

S$. 2972. An act to extend the cancellation stamp privilege to 


the Roosevelt Memorial Association; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post 


Roads. 
LAFAYETTE DAY. 
Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
proceed for three minutes on the subject of Lafayette Day in 


consent 


| the city of New York. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New ) 
Is the 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I will not object to three mir 
utes, but the deficiency bill is ready and I hope with the 
we have on both sides of the House we sh: 
proceed to its consideration as quickly as possible. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was ho objection. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, on September 6 Lafayette Day 
was generally observed throughout the United States. 1 
the anniversary not only of the birth of Lafayette but also 
the first battle of the Marne. The governors of several of o 
States issued special proclamations asking for suitable obs: 
ance. The same action was taken by the mayors of a number 
of our cities. The principal exercises were held in the Cit 
Hall of the city of New York, at which Supreme Court Jus 
Victor J. Dowling presided. On that occasion some not 
nddresses were made and messages read. Ambassador Juss 
made a notable address, and there were 
Poincaré, Premier Clemenceau, and André Tardis 
from the Prince of Wales, Field Marshal Haiz 


messaces fro 


President 


The occasion was so important and the addresses and 
sages were of such a character that I think they should 
made a publie record, and I therefore, Mr. Speaker, ask ul 


mous consent to extend and revise my remarks by he 


printed in the Recorp the address of Ambassador Juss 


of France 


' 


mol 


and the messages from the distinguished citizens 
Great Britain, and the United States which were read U! 
the occasion of these exercises in the City Hall of the city 
New York. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Lercok 
in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The address and messages follow: 

JUSSERAND’S SPEECH. 


AMBASSADOR 


Ambassador Jesserand said: 

‘When we met last year on the same anniversary of the. 
battle begun at the Marne was still going on, the first hayins 
fought in A. D. 451 against the Huns (the original Huns), t) 
by Joffre in 1914, and the third about to be won by Foch and hi 
Haig and Pershing. It was still the time of the commun! 
delightfully far off this now seems—and the day’s comimul 
informed us that the Germans were in retreat on a front ot 
ters between Peronne and Chauny. 

“A more memorable statement was due to the chairman 0! 
ing then and of our meeting to-day: 

‘*T trust,’ he said, ‘it may be the privilege of the cha 
next year’s gathering to tell you of a complete victory for U 
cause.’ We knew Justice Dowling was a man of manifold qua 
let us honor him for one more, and a rare one, that of being © ))! 
a good prophet. : ; 

“We are delighted to have the same chairman. No ‘I to! 
was ever more welcome than his to-day, and we are pleased 


peers 


De 


1 
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with him, as last year, on this Lafayette Day a group in which several 
of those nations without whom the war would have been lost are 
eprosenfed by men who love and admire each other's countries 
ROOSEVELT’S VOICE IS MISSED. 
fsut we mourn the absence of one man, and hearing no more a voice 
lich on momentous occasions reached from one end of the world to 
be other, teaching men how to attain better days through courage, 
ense of duty, good citizenship, a voice now hushed forever—the voice 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
‘The solemn occasion of last year will ever remain for me the more 
xlemn because it so happened that I then saw and heard for the last 


| 


that big-hearted friend of many years and pressed his band, now | 


il 
‘The war has now ended the way it should; peace has been signed, 


ace that was to be, not a peace of vengeance but a peace of 
paration and safety—the strictly necessary amount of reparation and 
ety; nothing more, rather something less. 

This reparation, Mr. Roosevelt had said in his speech before you 
vear, “must take the form of action that will render it impossible 
Germany to-repeat her colossal wrongdoing.’ President Wilson had 

en and has acted to the same effect. 
f any who have not seen what we have seen and suffered what we 
suffered, the willful devastations, the shooting or carrying away 
ilians, the ruining of mines and machinery, the methodical blowing 
i city like Chauny, house by house, if any such may be tempted 
nsider this a harsh and cruel peace, and that it would be in our in- 
to become the friend of our enemy and to say to the blood-stained 
in let bygones be bygones, we would simply reply to them, * Re 
er 











WEAK PEACE WOULD CAUSE SCORN, 
weak peace and weak resolves would only cause scorn and tempt 
aggressions; which is not a way of speaking, but the stating of 
incontrovertible faccs—just remember. 
Was the peace of 1871 a harsh and cruel peace for the Germans’? I 
vritten at their own dictation ; they took our billions and Provinces 
they never for one moment ceased to be on the lookout for an 
un to begin again and achieve the destruction of France. rhey 
arly started a new war in 1875 and desisted, not out of a sens 
ce but out of fear—the fear of the British and the Russians 
herself was, in the meantime, so bent on peace that she yielded 
elded, going even so far as to present to Germany part of 
the French Congo—which we had settled and civilized with 
the way, any bloodshed but peace could not be had, could 
ought, and as sure as fate the day was to come when Herr von 
would notify us that we had bombarded Nuremberg, which 
ws to us and to the inhabitants of Nuremberg, too, and that 
re German Schrecklichkeit was ready for us, as indeed it was. 
the German understood, has he changed? Only yesterday, as 
ed, the man whom they worship, both in the flesh and as a 
dol, Hindenburg, was saying that all of us, the defenders of 
ho had been so bold as to dare fight for our hearths and out 
we, whose women have been carried into captivity, whose vil 
ive been shot, are what? We are, in his words, * Helots and 
Since we are not Germans, we are Pariahs. Do you believ 
en who think thus would hesitate to try again the destruction of 
d Pariahs if they could? They must be prevented, that is all 
REVELRY OF DESTRUCTION, 
Was such a revelry of destruction and crimes wherever 
sot foot during the war that with all those supposedly harsh 
ons, even fulfilled to the letter, the fate of the vanquished 
or, in his comfortable, well-closed homes, with heat and ele 
verything in order, the streets and monuments, the factorie 
and churches intact, will be a most enviable one as compared 
at, next winter, of millions of victors, living in their dreary 
| urrowing under the wreckage, in the co'd and the mud For 
1! the harshness be? One must have scen those places, and I 





ng my recent stay in France I made the most memorable jou 
life, visiting first those parts of my country which are French 
wing to American valor Chateau-Thierry, St. Mibiel, and some 
ered by our British friends, like Lens and Vimy Ridge, then 
where the Germans did not pass: the Metz, the Strassburg, 
valley of the Rhine, to Mainz with the French, Coblenz with 
ricans, Cologne with the British, the three Yorktown nations, 
iends forever: mangled France, victorious France, vanquished 





situation of the winners seemed to us in a number of places 

deed and eruel, and that of the vanquished prosperous and 

One French village we crossed had been deliberately burned 

the Germans in the earliest days of the war, when they thought 

ild not give us early enough a taste of their kultur, of their 

. hkeit. Some 50 civilians had been shot, not one house re 
the assistant mayor was busy trying to recover among the ruins 
vy of his mother, a woman of 80, shot by the Germans in cold 
\ugust, 1914; he wanted to give her a decent burial. Some 
ts had returned; they lived in dugouts, and had to walk 15 
twice a week to get salt meat from the Government: four 
had returned; no milk for them. Whatever the case may be a 
peace terms, their fate certainly seemed to us harsh and 


it was Metz, then Strassburg, with the tricolor flying at the 


steeple; Metz, where our thoughts wandered to those far-off | 


en, in the first part of the sixteenth century, the earliest plebi 
ecord was held, and by self-determination the city declared 
ted to be French, to the time of the early siege which Francois 
compelled the Germans to raise in 1552, and a medal was 
vith an appropriate admonition to Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
In on the name of the city, ‘ Haec sibi meta,’ a word for word 
ht of our * Thou shalt not pass And we thought, too, of that 
i more recent times, given by Count de Broglie, the governor 
ice, In 1776. where a tall, keen-eyed, but silent young officer, 
Was present, heard for the first time of American independence, 
and then, in the capital of Lorraine, the Province of Joan 
‘his heart,’ as he wrote later, * enlisted.’ At Metz, indeed, 
- wonderful career of the man whom we honor to-day, Mar- 
tavette 
TRUE-BORN SON OF METZ. 
resent Was even more moving for us than the past, with a 
Fort Kaizerin, now Fort Jeanne d’Are, with a distant survey 
‘ttle fields of 1870, while listening to the experiences of that 
son of Metz, Gen, de Maud'buy, now in command of the 
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selfsame place. He told us, and this may show you what were the 
feelings of Lorrainers, that it had occurred to him in 1894 it was 
shame for a son of Metz, the prisoner city, to take any amusement 
and he vowed to himself that he would never go to a play until he 
could enter the theater of Metz preceded by his buglers. He had kep 
his word, abstaining from going to plays for 25 years: and a short 
while before, his vow being accomplished, he had entered the theater 
of his native city, in his uniform and decorations, preceded by 20 
buglers sounding, all the audience rising, wild with enthusiasm ‘And 
here is now my response,’ he added. ‘I can : 
arything they perform is new to me.’ 

“At Strassburg, one thing we heard deeply touching When in the 
midst of cheers and applause our troops entered a city where th 
had not been seen for 47 years, the inhabitants exhibited at their 
windows the portraits of their dead parents, so that they, too, should 
know and see 





go to the play any night 


FUTURE FRANCE BEING BUILT 

“And now that war is finished and peace is signed, what is 
on in France? Much that is neither perceived nor h d We he 
of the difficulties of the task, of red tape, of wheels within wheels 
and the rest ut in the meantime, in spite of mistakes and imper- 
fections, future France is being built. Do not think that th 
men whom, in company with you, stopped the onrush of the Germans 
now stand aghast and disheartened at the sight of their ruins and 
undeserved hardships in store for them, peace or no peace. They ars 
busy clearing the wreckage, filling the shell holes and the trenche 
removing the barbed wire, and the unexploded shells (several millio 
at Lens alone) preparing future crops. 

* The little village I alluded to, a mere mass of ruins, had recovered 
25 inhabitants when we saw it at Easter: when we left France to 
here it had 100, Of the 107,000 inhabitants evacuated from the I 





ose sturdy 









partment of Oise in 1914, over 61,000 had returned by th eginnit 
of June last 

“A cheering thing it is to see the p nd jo} the inhabitar 
scattered in the ruins of their city when for th ne smok 
discovered rising from the chimney of heir w ked fact 
This } cen seen at Rheims, at La C 1, and elsewhere il 
desire to ] live again ts intens¢ I Arras, in a ho unc 
ground man busy with some plumbing worl ] ‘ 





working away 
**]T am a lucky man,’ he told me. ‘I had buried in thi ell vh 
1 had most valuable, and the Germans did not find it 
**And what was that? 
‘My tools nd so I can jegin life again 


BRIDGES DESTROYED 


























The Wel out 1,500 destroyed railway bridges from thy 
of advancement of the work when I left France the m 
rebuilt by this time, some only previsionally, but most of them p 
manently. For the me important ones, as at Courcelett t 
Lille aud Paris, the work was continued day and night. 

“The St. Quentin Canal, of the utmost importance, as. connecti 
Paris with the Belgian coast regions, had been destroyed with 1! 
thoroughness fer which German kultur is famous; the supermen 
been there at their best: the two tunnels, especially, under wh t 
anal passe vere considered masterpiece of destruction B 

I I eady undo! the mischief and fror wh IL he 

ina ( e in use, 

The phabitants of the devastated regio hay L news] 
their own their wants, give warnings, report progress. Qt 
characterist in one of their recent numbers they complained 
complai tel mere Slackers, ‘ae ll those who go on repeatil 
** The is 1 rogres nothing ix being done,” let us give a spade 
pickax, a wh Lrroy Things will perhaps progress better.’ 

“They are ndeed, progressing, and the modern Cinecint 
rom th imp to the native fields, are not idle. 

When Lat tte heard of Am independence his | 
listed When you heard of the dan France your hearts enlis 
the severest iims on you, the widening of the limits of 
for your population, th increase of war taxes were passed 
unanimous yote in the two LHlouses, and your descendants to the en 
time will be proud of those ancestors of theirs who acted thi 
fought » well in the great crisis. 
VENERABLE MONUMENTS WRECKED 

i is at Verdun a famous old cathedral which the Germa1 
W very much to destroy; this was during the w 1 particul 
lor with the as though one of tl tenets of their kultu I hav 
seen a uimb« ‘ those venerable monuments all wrecked rhe on 
at Arras will never be rebuilt: there are bushes, almost trees, growing 
now in the upper cornice They ould not see the one at \ ! 
owing to the hills ut they shelled it bv the map, wrecking the nay 
which is t oldest part, and missing the towers, which are more er 
On the day of the armistice last year, the general in command told wu 
some 400 Americans soldiers, umbulance men, Red Cross men nd 
ithers—asked admittance The one at their head explained that h: 
was a Catholic priest, that others in the group were Cathol 
Protestants, and Jews, and that all were united in the same desire 
be allowed to come into that church, kneel before the altar, an ffer 
hymn of gratitude for t glorious termination of the war. 

“They were, of cour allowed, and, kneeling among the wreckas 
sang their hym nd then under the gaping vaults through which t! 
blue sky could be seen they sang the * Marseillaise’ and th: St 
Spangled Banner 

‘It occurred to the general that, since the towers remained 
ells must be safe, and by his order the 16 bells rang out in ch s 
first time they had been heard since they had sounded the tocsin 
the general mobilization four years and a half befor 

‘He thereupon ordered, as a symbol of perennial union between ou 
countries, the two flags to be raised on the two towers, the flag o 


Irance and that of America, the two flags of Lafayette, the Star-Spangled 
Banner under which he had fought with Washington and the flag which, 
in the early days of our revolution, he had devi or us. the t 
color of Frances 

DOWLING EULOGIZES ROOSEVE! 


In his address of weleome, Justice Dowlins 
dore Roosevelt, who spoke at the Lafayet 
to the late French high commissioner t 
Billy. 

‘While many of our friends are her aid Justice Dowling w 
mourn one who last year gave us an address so timely and encouragil 
that the echo is still ringing in our ears. The loss which this count: 
felt is doubly felt by this committee, and we have reason to thank God 
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Pershing sent: 
| shall not be present in New York for the 
celebrating the Lafayette-Marne anniversary. 
joint anniversary since the signing of peace 
Jignificance to all Americans. Lafayette’s 
action in the war. The first 
from an overwhelming disaster. 
Marne 3 kept fresh in th 
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HANKS OF TITLE PEOPLI ND CONGRESS TO GEN, JOHN J, PERSHING. 


Mr. KAHN, Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer House joint resolu 

on 211 and shall ask unanimous consent for its immediate con 
sideration. I first ask that it be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
the Clerk’s desk the resolution of which he asks the 


msideration 


sends io 


reese) ct 
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the same | 


SEPTEMBER 


16, 


‘erk read as follows: 
Ifouse joint resolution 211, tendering the thanks of the American people 
und the Congress of the United States to Gen. John J. Pershing 
to the officers and men of the American Expeditionary Forces, 


Resolved by the Senate and Jlouse of Representatives of the Unitea 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the thanks of th: 
American people and the Congress of the United States are due, and 
are hereby tendered, to Gen. John J. Pershing for his highly disiin 
guished services as commander in chief of the American Expeditionary 
f‘orces in Europe and to the officers and men under his command for 
their unwavering devotion and heroic valor throughout the war 


|} Applause. | 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the resolution ? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 

The previous quesiion was ordered. 
The resolution 
time, and was read the third time. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
adoption of the joint resolution. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, T ask for a standing vote o 
adoption of the resolution. 

Nhe SPEAKER pro tempore. 
asks for a division 

The question was tuken, and there 
| Applause, | 

On motion of Mr. 
whereby the joint resolution 


Is there objec iion to the prese 


was ordered to be engrossed) and read a 


The question now is on 


The gentleman from Mis 


were Loe ayes und 


KAUN, & motion to reconsider the 


is ezreed to was laid on the tal, 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask ubanimeous 
the Committee on Military Affairs or any subeommittee theres 
may sit during the the House for the 
session of Congress. 

The SPEAKER tempore. The gentleman from Cal 
hia unanimous that the Committee on Militar 
Affairs or any subcemuniittee thereof may sit during the sessiv: 
of the House for the remainder of the 
jection ? 


rhere 


CUOLSECL | 


sessions of rest of 
pre 
consent 


usks 


SESSPOTL, Is ther: 


Was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF I EMPLOYMENT SERVIC] 


SPEAKER pro tempore 
from California 


\ROR 
The 
nego. the gentlemen 
nized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous conse! 
vise and extend my remarks in the Recor», 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ol) 
if the extension is to consist of the remarks of the genil 
himself, £ have no objection, but concerning «any 
anonymously signed or otherwise, [ object. I have no ob 
to the gentleman extending his own remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman obje: 

Mr. BLANTON. Unhiless it is limited to the gentleman's 
remarks, 1 do object. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, will the 

Mr. BLANTON. [I shall ebjeci 
he wants to put in. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
inakes a conditional objection to the request of the 
from California. 

Mr. BLANTON, 
jeetiow. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I shall not 
of the House nearly as much as the gentleman 
eral Communications that IT have 
that T have verified, of which 1 have found ou 
desire at least in one instance to put inte the | 

Mr. BLANTON. To such imstruments 2s were »s 
press gallery by the gentleman’s oflice, 1 object 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, L demand the 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ventleteain 
objects. The gentleman from California is reeognized 
minutes, 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, in asking permission 
the time of this House for 40 minutes, T have done so fr 
reluctantly [ not engage in conti 
more than anyone else. EL do not shirk then: when they 
rhe gentleman from Texas | Mr. BLanvon] © 
un extension of remarks covering approximately 25 past 
ihe CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, saw fit to attack the Jeint | 
mittee on Labor of the House and Senate, and also the s 
mun from New York [~[Mr. MacCratr] and myself, by tse 
in the Recorp certain statements regarding happenings | 
that joint committee, to which I shall later refer. The oiner 
day the gentleman from Texas, in addressing the House, 
ferred to a certain document which he claimed was libelous 
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and which he said slandered him, which he stated I had sought 
circulate or give to the press. In that connection I will 
ite that T have had pretty stormy times during my career, but 

| have never fought a man in any manner except according to 

rules of the game, and when I find a man surreptitiously 

iwking me in the Recorp I have not much regard for the 

rieties in the way in which I handle that individual. 

ny the morning of the day that the Secretary of Labor re- 
| his answer in response to House resolution 225 I was 
of the fact that that document was coming down here, 


e I inquired at the department the day before and was | 


med that it would be laid before the House the following 

ic. I went to the Speaker’s clerk, Mr. Cannon, before 

House convened on that day and asked him if that report 

e Secretary of Labor would be laid formally before the 

» so that IT might have an opportunity to ask that this 

that I am going to refer to might be read from the 

s desk. He told me that the Recorp would show the fol- 

ne day that this communication had been received, but that 
uld be referred to the Committee on Labor. 

| insert at this point the letter of the Secretary of Labor in 


to House resolution 225: 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOK, 
OFFICK OF THE SECRETARY 
Washington. August °. so19 
SPEAKER, 
House of Representatice 
S I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of attested copy of 
resolution 225, dated August 14, 1919, directing the Secretary 
to report forthwith to the House of Representatives of the 
I States of America the following facts: 

Copies of all such instructions mentioned by John B. Densmore 
been received by him during the mouths of May, June, July, 
ptember, and October, 1918, he having said: 

‘San FRANCISCO, CALIv., November 1, 2018 

W. B. WILSON, 

ecretary of Labor, Washington, D. ¢ 


Pursuant to instructions received from time to time during 
six months, I have the honor to report that I have conducted a 
ul altogether informal inquiry into the Mooney case, and beg 
submit herewith the results of my investigations.” 
only instructions issued to John B. Densmore in connection with 
Mooney case were oral instructions that he [Mr. Densmore] should 
(ditional information that might be of value in securing a full 
tanding of the case for submission to the President and if neces 
the governor, and to utilize the services of the immigration in 
assigned to him for the investigation of frauds in immigration 
or that purpose. 
2) The names of all persons who, under the direction of any 
the Department of Labor, had anything to do with the investi- 
of Thomas J. Mooney, charged with and eonvicted for heinous 
California, stating in detail their respective activities, the 
of compensation paid them, respectively, and the expenses of 
esltigation itemized in detail during the six months between 
| 1 and November 1, 1918.” 
l epresentatives of the Department of Labor who investigated the 


I ise were at the same time cooperating with the Department of 
Just in securing evidence in other criminal cases. li is not deemed 

ble with the public interest to make public the names of these 
pers wr to itemize their expenses, The total salaries of the inspectors 


to during the period of investigation amounted to $6,101.68. 
tal of all other expenses incurred by or for them was $1,045.02. 

What connection in behalf of the Department of Labor, if any, 
punishment of said Thomas J. Mooney was commuted to life 

ment, and since November 1, 1918, has any employee of the 

ent of Labor had with said case of Thomas J. Mooney, stating 
ties in detail, the expense of same itemized in detail, and upon 

\ ithority of law, attaching copies of all reports made thereunder 

tot Department of Labor.” 

Department of Labor, through its Immigration Bureau, is directed 
alien anarchists. Its investigations in these cases have de 
lues that lead to the Mooney case. It is continuing these in 

ons, and it is not deemed compatible with the public interest to 

this time its activities in detail, to itemize its expenses in 
or to attach copies of reports thereunder to the Department of 
The authority of law is found in the act of February 5, 1917, 

act of October 16, 1918. 

What activities, if any, are now being conducted in beha 
1. Mooney?” 
of deemed compatible with the public interest to make publie 
it activities of the department that affect the case of Thomas 


+) 


if of 


Att 


ich copies of vouchers of McPherson, Kelly, and Kilmer for 
covering their trip from San Francisco to Los Angeles, the 
such trip, and expense of same itemized.” 
ire no vouchers of McPherson, Kelly, and Kilmer for July, 
ering any trip from San Francisco to Los Angeles. No such 
een authorized by the Department of Labor, nor has any 
een incurred in connection with any such trip. There is not 
ere has not been any McPherson or Kilmer on the rolls of 
{ment of Labor. There is a John A. Kelly and there was a 
ly in the Employment Service of the department at San 
i Henry Kelly in the Immigration Service at Tucson, Ariz., 
lliaim I. Kelly in the Immigration Service at Boston, Mass., 
: whom has ever made any trip from San Francisco to Los 
| the expense of the Department of Labor. 
\tt ich copy of letter of instructions sent by John B. Dens 
ll. L. Cobb after Cobb was sent to Texas on propaganda trip 
oyinent Bureau, and expense of trip itemized in detail.” 
Cobb was not sent to Texas on a propaganda trip. He was 
ficial business of the Employment Service. No instructions 
by John B. Densmore to H. L. Cobb after Cobb was sent 
fhe itemized expense account of Mr. Cobb is herewith 


iT 
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statement 
have been no “reports of Gallagher and Mat 
weeks spent in Philadelphia, spring of 1919, investigat 


irtme! 
consequently 


investigation 





| compatible 


te B to 


Attach all reports of Gallagh« nd Martin for 
Philadelphia, spring of 1919, investigati: 


expenses fully itemized in detail. 


this department or any of its bureaus o 


person by the name of Gallagher employed hy 


Albert S. Martin in the Immigration Se 


Alice M. Martin in the Immigration Servic 


I Isancq Martin in the Immigration Service at 
and an Arthur S. Martin, clerk, in the department 


ol hom has ever made any investigation of | 
ni has never made any investigation of F 
thet has been no expense incurred for 
h } epori of John Densmore on Immigrati 
San Francisco, with full statement 


report of John LD. Densmore on Immigration 


Franciseo is herewith attached. As this 
cooperation with the Department of Justic 
with th Pp i nierest te tate th 
detail 
Respectfully submitted W. B. 


Secreta 


statement of expenses of Harrey 1 Cobb, 


trip ft Teras, ia Detroit, paid out « 
ecmergeo , emploument service, 19m 
( ter ofex] nditu 
( rom M 27 Tune 23 1919. ine 0 
y $i 


Left Washington, official station, 11.40 a. m. 
Arrived Detroit 9.30 a. m Railroad fare, 
$17.97. LE43256. Pullman, Washington 
Detroit, $2.80. LE43257. 

Pullman porter fee .. 

axi fare, necessary on account of working in 
office till 11.16, and two pieces official baggage; 
typewriter and data express to railroad 
tion ‘ 

Lunch on train, $1; dinner, $1; tip, 25 cent 

Car fare, Detroit, official business. .. . 





Phon>, official business, 15 cents; checking bag 
ige, 2da vee 
ls Detroit 12.20 a. m. Arrived Dallas 2.10 
p. m., 3ist: railroad fare, >.22. LE43258. 
Pullman, Detroit to Dallas, $7. LE43259. 
Pp f 


Checking baggage, St. Louis, between train 


Car fare, 20 cents; phone, 15 cents; checking | 
baggage, 20 cents .. 

Railroad fare, Dallas to San Antonio, $8.74; ar- 
rived 7.30 a.m L.E43260 

Pul in, Dallas to San Antonio, $2 LE46111 

Pullman porter fee. 

Car fare, 40 cents; phone, 20 cents - . 

Phone, 5 cents: car fare, 25 cents.... 

I 





*hone and car fare, 15 cen? 
ir fare, 30 cents 

Phone and car fare, 25 cents 

Railroad fare, $7.75; Pullman fare, $2. LE4611 

Left San Antonio 11.30 p. m.; arrived Gal f 
Sa.m. LE46116 

Pullman porter fee . 


Note.—LE46112-3 canceled on account of 


rn 


instructions to change itinerary after ticket 
was bought. 

Car fare, 30 cents; phone, 15 cen checkin 
baggage, 20 cents. - 

Phone, 15 cents; car fare, 20 cents 


Electric car from Galveston to Houston (receipt 
attached, $1.25, plus tax, 10 cents); reason fot 
taking electric, qufcker, cheaper, and savé 
time. 

Checking official baggage . . [ 

Car fare, 35 cents; phone, 10 cents.... 

Left Houston 8.15 p. m.; arrived Cleburne 6.45 
a.m. LE46116. Railroad fare, $8.20; Pull 
man, $2. LE46117 

Pullman porter fee .. sais ‘ 

Left Cleburne 6 p. m.; arrived Abilene j m. | 
LE46118. Railroadfare, Cleburne to Abilene, 
$6.8). Pullman, Fort Worth to Abilene, $1.22 
LE46119. 

TransferS. C. 8. F. depotto T. P. at Fort Worth 

Pree Ob8 PNG s sais ck det cacecs Gtaddstes | 

Left Abilene 11.30 p. m.; arrived Dallas 10 a. m. 
Railroad fare, $5.78. LE46121. Pullman, 
Abilene to Fort Worth, $1 

Pullman car tip........... sooceda ° ebee “| 

Car fare, 30 cents; phone, 15 cents; check bag- 
PATO, BASCULEM.. .ccsucevdds cnase ER 

Car fare, 20 cents; phone, 10 cents. . a ‘ 

Left Dallas 9 a. m.: arrived Waco 2.10 p. m 
Railroad fare, $2.99. LE46122 

Telephone, 15 cents; car fare, 40 cer 

Left Waco 4.50 p. m.; arrived Dall 
Railroad fare, $2.99. IL.E46123 

CONGR s cls elds Sdbe che odinvids pads) 

Left Dallas 11 p. m.; arrived San Antonio 7 
a.m. Railroad fare, Dallas to San An 
$8.75. LE46125. Pullman, $2, Dallas to San 
Antonio, LE46124. 

Pullman car fee........ sain taiitnes 

Car fare, 40 cents; phone, 20 cent 

Phone, 10 cents; car fare, 20 cents 

Left San Antonio 7.45; arrived Austin 10.30 a. m 

Railroad fare, San Antonio to Austin, $2.59, 

LE 46126. 








thai 
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et Continued. tity, did they disclose it. I submit to the Chair in all fairnes 
. ~} that such anonymous, scurrilous document under the rules « 
Amount.| Total. this House, the Constitution of the United States, and unc 
Jefferson’s Manual of Rules should not be permitted to be r 
in an attempt to bring a Member of the House into disrepui 
I submit the matter to the Chair for decision. 
Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I trust this will not be taken o 
of my time, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly not. This will 
come from the time of the gentleman from California. 
Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to have a word to sny « 
that point of order before the Chair rules. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the 
tleman. 
Mr. NOLAN. I want to say that after careful investigatioy J 
found the author of this document. 
He produced a satisfactory affidavit and proved to my satis 
faction that he and another gentleman or two collaborated j 
preparing the document, and he furthermore offered to take me 
down town to a hotel where he registered as C. H. Mathews and 
prove he was the man who signed this document, C. H. Mathews 
that reached the membership of this House. I also intend to 
prove to the satisfaction of every Member of this House that this 
communication, anonymous as it is, was made the basis by 
gentleman from Texas for the resolution that passed this Hi 
| He told this House he had the facts in his possession to | 
it up. 
, porter ‘ees, and the Mr. WELLING, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
e taxi un | Mr. NOLAN. Yes; I yield for a question. 
That afternoon shortly after the House convened I told the Mr. WELLING. Does not the document itself bear internal 
Speaker of this House—and he will verify my statement—thut } evidence, while it was still an anonymous document, that 
} had intended, if he had laid that reply of the Secretary of | gentleman from Texas was operating under it? 
Labor before the House, to ask unanimous consent to have read Mr. NOLAN. Absolutely, on the face of it. [Applause.] A 
from the Clerk’s desk a document that would throw light on | if the gentleman from Texas wants his constituents, as he alwa 


House resolution 225, and especially upon the report of the | says he does. to know the facts, it would be better for him 
Secretary of Labor, which was a very dignified report. Inasmuch | allow this thing to go in and then defend himself before his co 
im deprived of the opportunity of extending my remarks | stituents on the stump in the next election. 

1 the Recorp—I intended to refer to only part of it—I am | The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to 

oing to take the time to read the letter that I received, and | Up to this time the gentleman from California has remaine 
before I read it I am going to tell you exactly what happened. within his rights. If during the time of the gentleman fr 

I received this communication somewhere about August 22. | California he should undertake to read any matter it is wi 
It was sent to the Speaker, to the members of the Committee on | the gentleman from ‘Texas or any other Member as to whet! 
Labor. to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr,. UpsuHaw], to the} or not he shall object. Or if objectionable statements are m 
centleman from Colorado [Mr. Varie], to the gentleman from | or read by the gentleman from California the gentleman fr 
Texas [Mr. Harpy], to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. | Texas or any other Member of the House may ask that 
liuppLEston |, to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. | statements be taken down. 
Watsn], to the former Speaker of the House, the distinguished Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a further point of order. 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLarKk], to the present Speaker The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ventleman will state if 
pro tempore of the House, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Mr. BLANTON. My point of order is this: If the Chair 
CAMPBELL], to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASwELv], to | familiar with the document which he seeks to read, I believ 
the majority leader’ of the House [Mr. Monpet1], to the gentle- | he will hold it to be against the rules of the House, Now. if i 
iin from Minnesota |Mr. STEENERSON], to the gentleman from | jis read it goes into the Recorp. Has not a Member of the Hous 
West Virginia [|[Mr. Reep]—all who took part in the debate | the privilege of raising a point of order with the Chair and 
in the House when House resolution 225 was under consid- | asking a ruling as to whether or not n scurrilous or anony! 
eration—to the distinguished Secretary of Labor, to Senator | document could be read into the Recorp? 
Kenyon, Of Lowa; to Senator CuLBERSON, of Texas; to Senator | Speverat Members. Regular order! 
Suerrarb, of Texas; and a copy was sent to the Hon. THomas L.| The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has indicated t 
BLANTON, Which I presume the gentleman received. I was a | gentleman from Texas and the Members of the House the 
little bit doubtful about giving much consideration to the proposi- | jn which the gentleman from Texas or any other Member | 
tion, and I tried to find out who the author was, be protected from the reading of this or any other matte! 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order, — | the gentleman from California undertakes to read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman will siate his | Mp, BLANTON. That is what he is attempting now. 
point of order. . ao The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman from Call- 

Mr. BLANTON, Ar, Speaker, under the Constitution of the | fornia undertakes to read any document the gentleman froin 
United States and under Jefferson’s Manual of Rules, it is pro- | ‘Texas may object. 
vided that the motives of a Member of the House of Representa- Mr. BLANTON. I object to che gentleman reading an a! 
tives concerning matters that are connected with business ©n | mous document on the floor of this House, Mr. Speaker. 
the floor of the House can not be impugned or drawn into ques- The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Califo 
tion by another Member Le to Re will proceed in order. 
*. avin eeeeael tains aid ears aie Mr. NOLAN. it is addressed to the gentlemen 
to which I shall cite the Chair, if he desires, I submit to the | "der date of August 21, 1019——— ws 
Chair that if a Member can not impugn the motives of another Mr. BLAN PON. I again raise the point of order, Mr. : 
Member concerning business of the House and his attitude to- that the reading of the document is out of order. — (14 
ward public business, then for that much greater reason a Mem- The SPEAKER pro tempore. i. he gentleman from Cul 
her may not read from the floor of the House a scurrilous docu- | not read the document if objection 1S made. 
ment which is anonymous in its character and which seeks to | Mr. NOLAN. J am reading it in my own time, | , 
bring into disrepute the motives of a Member of Congress con- The SPEAKER pro tempore. rhe gentleman irom ma 
cerning his actions with respect to public business. The Chair | Could not even read his own speech if any Member of th 
is familiar with this document which the gentleman from Cali- | objected to its being read. Se 
fornin |[Mr. NoLtan] seeks to read, because a copy was sent to Mr. SMITH of Idaho, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary |i") 
him, as stated by the gentleman, I can produce proof, if the The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose or 
Chair so desires, that the document is anonymous, prepared by | gentleman from Idaho rise? Si wance 
partics who kept their names in the dark, and that only recently, Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Has the Speaker any official acyiuics 
when required by members of the press to disclose their iden- | notice of what is in this document? 
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fhe SPBKAKER pro tempore it makes no difference what is N Ison, Wie ticketts 
the document if objection is nade by any Member. } hg » aval ; ~ x 
Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry O’Conno1 Rt ' 
Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. I want Ogd n Row: 

) inquire under what rule of the House the Speaker bases his ivel Ry 


sent ruling and what precedent he has to substantiate it? 


The SPEAKRNR pro tempore. 


, 
When the reading of a paper other than one upom which the House 
led to give a final vote 1s demanded anid the same is objected to by any 


Osborr 





Overstreet Saunder 
he Chair will cite the rule: eeeee Schall 
a aige scott 
1S Pa rey 





Platt 


trong, Kar 
Summers, 
Sumners, 1 
~weet 
Swope 
Taylor, Colo 


‘Thompson, Obi« 


Tillman 










te 
21 
Walsh 
Ward 
Watkiz 


Watson, Va. 
Weaver 
Webster 

W n 
Whale 
Wheeler 
W hite 
W 


K 


ian 


Wilson, Il. 











ivi Tilson 
ber it shall be determined without debate by a vote of the Hous: Sims Timberlake Wilson, I 
\cain: Sinnot Eve her La ba 
Slemn nkhan nslow 
I reading of papers other than the one on which the vote is about Sm i " aii ws : 
taken is usually permitted without question (V, 5258), and the Smith. Idaho Vaile Y ites. 
Member in debate usually reads or has read such papers as he pleases, mith. I Ve nabie You gy N.D 
this privilege is: subject to the authority of the Ifouse if another Smith. M Vest +) Tar ~y ‘I 
. objec ts (V, 5285- 9288, 52809 5291). nell ; Vinson Zihl + P 
. . . , \ ~ lry Tei 
there are cited a number of precedents: camel Volt } 
erson olste: 
principle applies even to the Member’s own written speech (V, NAY 14 
258) or a report which he proposes to have read in his own time or to } : ; , 7 
his pla (V, 5293) wes ; Tones,, Tex. P 
: ‘ . ,eL es ‘ it i y Lars« ii ih 
CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Boohe Evans, Ne McLaugh N 
LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Briss Mrench Nelson, Mo 
he SPEAKDR pro tempere. The gentleman from Ohio. = \NSWERED “ PRESEN’ | 
LONGWORTH. Would it be in order to move that the ~*~” , Mays 
eman from California be permitted to read? OP vO! = awe 
SPEAKER pro, tempore. Such a motion is in order. : McA thur aoe” 
. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the gentleman | - Fitzgerald MeCulloch Roger 
California be permitted to proceed with the reading of the | B®»! b loot MeFadde Ros 
Bens Fos McGlennon Rou 
. SPEAKEI ry Blac! I McKini Rowa 
SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohic moves | BI ! ‘ McKi Sabat 
ventleman from California be permitted to read the = am ae a ae oe ~andel 
in question. rhis motion is not subject to caepate Rowet raed Maet . 7 rd 
question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- | Britt lwin, N. ¢ Madde S 
d the ayes seemed to. have it. —— = roldfogle a Sea 
oT ANTI ; : a ; rur (jooda Mal Se] 
BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, division, and pending that I | jy, vuld Maio Sherwood 
he yeas and nays, and pending that I make the point of | Butl Grah I Man Sin 
of no quorum. | Laughter. } One aha 7 Mapes Sisson 
aes ao : . 5 a aArew rreen lason Smith, N. ¥ 
SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas | G@art. Gri Mead s hwick 
the point of order of no quorum. The Chair will count. | Cas Griff: Merritt Snyder 
counting.| One hundred and sixty-five gentlemen are ce I i seen 8 “4 
rn" one ear is in u Tt i¢ 
not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the deors—— § o), lauger Woo haved n 
. DYER. I ask for tellers, Coope HT Moo Strong, Pa 
' r : 7 ; ‘onl } lorir Subhli 
ir. GARNER. The gentleman can not get tellers when there a » + eas aie 
ost i n ott if \r 
quorum, Cramt Hudspe Newt Min Ta lor. I 
DYER. Tellers will disclose whether there is a quorum | Crisp jefferis Niche 3.4 remp 
Curt ( Tohnson, 8. Dak. Niehols, Mich rhompson, ¢ 1. 
fall inden : . “ . R Dalling ohnston, N. Y. O'Connell fownel 
CALDWELI Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Darroy Kelley, Micl Oldtic Upsh 
SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. Davey Kelly, P: Olne Var 
CALDWELL. If this motion is maintained and the gen- | Davis, M — _ Wase 
s allowed to proceed Demps ennedy, J p Watso 
DYER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there is | Dewalt Kettne PI Wi 
. > Kj ort \ 
ess in order except the call of the roll. > a ene . 
‘ — ‘ = e . “ 100 gy rr a] I Wil vi 
( \LDWET L. Tam making a parliamentary inquiry. Dra LaGuart Raine WwW \ 
SPEAKER pro tempore. That is true. The regular) Eagk Langit Randall, Calif Wis 
lemanded, and the Clerk will call the roll. aerate sem Snt a a 
‘ tmerson Lenipacn heavy ods, 2 
the taken; and there were—ayes 238, nays 14, | Esch Lesher Reber Wood 
ent” 4, not voting 174, as follows: Evans, Nev. Linthient EP eng 
\YES—238 hy on ar ound omens 
‘ the mi ag ad to 
( Green, low Kinch 7 nies : ante } 
Crago Greene, M King fhe Clerk announced the - oe 
Crowther Hadley Kinkaid Until further notice 
Cullen Hamilton Kitchin Mr. Buanp of Indiana ith Mr. ¢ 
Currie, Mich. Hardy, Colo, Knutson i ' 
Dale Hardy, Tex Kraus Mr. Bowers with Mr. AsuH ”) 
Denison Haskell Kreider Mr. FPREAR 1 Mr. OCCONNEI 
Dent Hasting Lampert Mr r with Wr » 
: a ! ) vTON ith Mr. Peni 
Dickinson, Mo Hawley Lanham ir. HoucHrTo = od I 
Dickinson, lowa Hayden Lankford Mr, Jomnson of South Dakota Lb LOOoD 
Dominick Heflin Layton Mir. Emerson with Mr. B 
Doremus Hernan Lazaro : i} . 
i azal VT \IADDEN vit] \ (‘Ris 
Doughton Hersey Lee, Ga fr. Map = be 
Dowell Hersman Little Mr. Macee with Mr. LiIntHt 
Dunbar Hickey Lonergal Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania with M SI yoo 
Dunn Hicks Longworth Mr McA = with Mr. S 30) 
Dupré Hoch Lufkin Se . ot - ae 
Dyer Holland MeAndrev Ir. McPHerson with Mr. MaJor. 
Hagan Howard MeClinti Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. Evans of Nebraska 


OF hols 
Edmonds 
Elliott 
Elston 
livans 
ess 
Fisher 
Focht 
Fordney 
Freeman 
uller, I 
fuller, Mass, 


Mont, 


Huddle 
Hulings 
Hull, lowa 
Hull, Tenn 
Humphreys 
Husted 
Hutchir 
[zoe 
Ireland 
Jacoway 
James 


tor 


Gallagher 
Gallivan 


Johnson 
Johnson 
Johnson 


>» Ey: 
, Miss. 


» Wash. 


WeDuffic 
McKenzie 
McKeown 
McLaughlin 
MacCrate 
Mansfield 
Martin 
Miller 
Minahan, N. J, 
Monahan, Wis. 
Mondell 
Mooney 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 


Mich 


Mr. Woop of Indiana with Mr. Frrrts. 

Mr. Wuitp of Maine with Mr. MciKiniry. 

Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania with Mr. FirzGerarp. 
Mr. WaAson with Mr. GANLY 
Mr. WALTERS with Mr. Garp. 
Mr. VARI h Mr. GARRETT. 
Mr. Towner with Mr. Gopwin o 
Mr, Temprie with Mr. GorproGc.e. 
Mr. Tayuor of Tennessee with Mr. 
Mr. Strrone of Pennsylvania wit! 


wil 


f North Carolina, 


( Garner Jones, Pa. Moores, Ind. Mr. Snyper with Mr. Brae. 

: ae ae eg Mr. Sexzs with Mr. Brack Mon. 

( : FOO Lahn Mud ie «Oe ann of ° : : wri 

; Goodwin, Ark, Kearns Murhpy Mr. SARORD with Mr. Bi sone * Missouri. 
Goodykoontz Keller Neely Mr. Sanvers of New York with Mr. BrumMBaAvuGH. 
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Mir. SANvDEKS of Indiana with Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Rose with Mr. Carew. 
\ I? with Mr. Casey. 
\ tODENBERG With Mr. CLEARY. 
\I fecavis with Mr. DAVEY. 
Mire RANDA of Wisconsin with Mr. Davis of Tennessee. 
Mi mrék With Mr. DEWALT. 
Mir. Perens with Mr. Donovan. 
\l PARKER With Mr. DOoOLInG., 
Vir. Nicnonts of Michigan with Mr. DRANE, 
\ir. Morin with M HMAGLE. 
\iv. Merrrre with Mr. A AMI. 
\I VMIEASoN with Mir. HARRISON. 
\ir. Mapes with Mr. HvupDSPETH. 
\l AIANN with Mr. JornNston of New York. 
Ml McoKiNiey with Mr. KETTNER. 
VMekappen with Mr. Lea of California. 
VMeCurtocn with Mr. LesHeEr. 
pBAcHE With Mr. McCGLENNON, 
sohrey with Mr. FIELbs. 
KA with Mr. McLANE. 
with Mr. MAHER. 

KENNEDY Of Rhode Island with Mr. MEAD. 

KENNEDY of Towa with Mr. MONTAGUE. 

Kitty of Pemisylvania with Mr. Moon. 

Kenrey of Michigan with Mr. NEELy. 

LIAUGEN with Mr. Nicwoitis of South Carolina. 

(GikiesT With Mr. OLDFTIELD. 

(JREENE Of Vermont with Mr. OLNeEy. 

(GRAHAM of Illinois with Mr. PHELAN. 

(RAWAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. Henry T. RAINrEyY. 

iouLp with Mr. Jonn W. RAINEY. 

fOODALL With Mr. Ranpatrt of California. 

TARLAND with Mr. RIorRDAN. 

FOSTER With Mr. Roprnson of North Carolina. 

FAIRFIELD with Mr. RowAn. 

iscHn with Mr. SABATH. 

DEMPSEY with Mr. ScuLyy. 

Davis of Minnnesota with Mr. Srars. 

DARkow with Mr. Smiru of New York. 

DALLINGER With Mr. SMITHWICK. 

(‘curry of California with Mr. STEAGALL. 

(RAMYTON With Mr. STEVENSON. 

CosTeLLo with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Cortey with Mr. Tayror of Arkansas. 

Coorer with Mr. THowrson of Oklahoma. 

(rASSON with Mr. Upsuaw. 

Bcur._er with Mr. STEELE. 

Berke with Mr. WEss. 

BrowNe with Mr. WELTY. 

SRITTEN With Mr. Wreson of Pennsylvania. 

ANTONY with Mr. WIsE. 

ACKERMAN With Mr. Woops of Virginia. 

SPEAKER \ quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 

the doors The veas have it, and the gentleman from 

‘ornia |Mr. Noran] is authorized to read the letter. 

BLANTON Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

BLANTON Where the rules of the House, and especially 
section 596, to which 1 directed the Speaker’s attention, Jeffer- 
con's Manunl, suv that no Member on the floor of the House 
shall impugn the ss of any other Member concerning his 

with respect to former business of the House, is this in 

der? First, to ge position clearly before the Speaker—— 
The SPEAKER, » gentleman does not state a- point of 
ereaet 
\I ° 


BLANTON. The point of order is this 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman should make the point ot 


dler 


Mr. BLANTON il 

The SPEAKER Che gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON Where the rules prohibit a Member from 
impugning the motives of another Member, and the Member 
secks to read an anonymous communication on the floor, the 
effect of which does impugn the motives of a Member on the 
tioor, Gan those rules be set aside by a mere vote of the House 
without the Rules Committee bringing in a rule to change the 
rules of the House? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not make a point of 
order. The gentleman’s question is not a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON I make the point of order that that is 
Dp roper, 

The SPEAKER. What is improper? 

Mr. BLANTON, ‘The gentleman admits the communication 
is anonymous: that if was signed by a man purporting to be 
named Matthews when there was no such man named Matthews, 


The SPEAKER. There is no point of order in that. 

Mr. BLANTON (continuing). That somebody  registere: 
down here at the hotel in the name of Matthews when his nan, 
Was not Matthews. 

The SPEAKER. There is no point of order in that. Thy 
fact that the communication is anonymous does not Keep it iy 
order. The gentleman from California will proceed. 

Mr. NOLAN, Mr. Speaker, I do not approve of any mi) 
or set of men trapping other men through anonymous comin 
nications. I do not approve of the methods adopted in this 
instance, except as I think the House of Representatives 
interested; and if it were not for the fact that IT made a), 
investigation to find out the author of this document, and found 
out there was a person in Washington who sent this con, 
munication, I would never even have attempted to have jt 
published, much less bring it to the attention of the House 

I have here an affidavit made by one George Parson, why 
signed himself ‘ C. H. Matthews,” and I would like to take tim 
to read this, but I will insert it in the Recorp. 

Mr. Speaker, I want the House to know that I did make 
some investigation of it, and, as you authorized me to read (hi. 
communication, I deem it my duty to publish the affidayi 
made by George Parson, the author of this communicatio 
signed “C. H. Matthews.” I want you to understand that, si 
far as I know, this man is willing to appear before any con 
mittee of this House or before anybody to back up this com 
munication that is anonymous, so called. And, inasmuch 
ihere is not anything to my motion that transgresses the rules 
of the House in this affidavit, I ask that it be published in the 
Recorp for the benefit of the Members of the House. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Read it! 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. TI have no 
seen the communication, I would like to hear it read. 

Mr. NOLAN. It is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, 
District of Columbia, ss: 

Personally appeared before me this 28th day of August, 1919, Georg 
Parson, who being first duly sworn deposes and says: That he is now 
and has been during the past year, an employee of the United States 
Department of Labor; that on or about the 28th day of July, 191 
he drafted a letter to the Hon. THomas L. BLANTON, a Member of ti 
United States House of Representatives, of which the attached carbo: 
copy, marked “ Exhibit A,” is the original first carbon or facsimil 
that this letter was subsequently placed in a plain envelope bearing th: 
proper amount of postage and mailed to the said THomas L. BLANvro? 
at his official Washington address; that to the best of affiant’s ki 
edge and belief the various statements contained in the said letter w! 
reflect in any way upon the Department of Labor or the offi 
thereof are all purposely false and misleading. 

Deponent further states that on the 15th day of August, 1919 
drafted a second letter to the said THOMAS A. BLANTON; that th 
attached carbon copy, marked “‘ Exhibit B,”’ is the original first ca 
or facsimile of this second letter, which was mailed, as in the firs 
instance, to the said THoMAS L. BLANTON at his official address 
Washington, D. C.; that in response to the suggestion made in this 
second letter there did appear in the personal column of the Washing 
ton Evening Star for the 16th day of August, 1919, an advert 
addressed to “Sidney” and signed “ Helen,’ which advertis 
affant is morally certain was caused to be inserted in the sa 
by the said THOMAS L. BLANTON, 

That affiant subsequently drafted a circular .letter address: 
date of August 21, 1919— 


Which, by the way, is the letter the House has autho 
to read— 


to the Ifon. FREDERICK H. GILLETT and other Members of the lous 
and Senate of the United States, as well as to the Hon. W. B. Wilso! 
Secretary of Labor, setting forth the above and other facts relating 
to the two letters mentioned; that the attached * Exhibit ¢ 
sample copy of this circular letter, similar in all respects, eve! 
matter of the paper upon which it is written, to those mailed 
various Members of Congress and to the Secretary of Labor 

That on August 21, 1919, with copies of these circuiar lette 
possession affiant proceeded to the Capitol Park Hotel, on U! 
tion Plaza, in the city of Washington and District of Colur 
did there register as a guest of the said hotel under the pu! 
tious name of C, H. Matthews, of Chieago: that he was ass 
room 58, on the south side of the hotel and on the floor immer 
ubove the lobby. 

That he occupied this room from about noon on August 21 


| S o'clock on the following morning; that during this time he 


up on the telephone by a confederate on the outside who 


| convey the impression in the minds of the hotel elerks that ail 


au union-labor man visiting the city to confer with labor leaders 

That affiant’s sole idea and purpose in thus posing as a 
by the name of Matthews, from Chicago, was to furnish hims 
bogus personality in order the more successfully to expos 
THOMAS L. BLANTON and his methods of antagonizing th 
Department of Labor. 

That on the morning of August 22, 1919, affiant mailed th 
copies of the circular letter above mentioned at the central Pp 
near Union Station, using first-class postage and special-delive! 
for the purpose. 

That the above action from first to last was initiated |) 
through without the knowledge of any of affiant’s official 
and with the sole cooperation of I. H. McCarty, another itsp 
the United States Department of Labor. 


ets 
office 


tamps 


GEORGE 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of August 
| SEAL.] Ropert E. Bri 
Notary Public in and for the District o7 ‘ 




















































Now, Mr. Speaker, this gentleman called on me prior to his 
it to the press gallery, which he speaks about, because [I | 
wanted to find out if there was a man who passed as C. H. 
Matthews, and if there was such an individual as C. H. | 
Matthews, and he presented this affidavit to me, and also asked | 
to accompany him to the Capitol Park Hotel, where he said 
clerk or those in charge of that hotel would identify him as | 
man who registered as C. H. Matthews, the awthor of this | 
alled anonymous communication which the gentleman from 
s [Mr. BLANTON] quoted liberally from the other day, ail 
his own benefit. 
Mr. Speaker, I am going to try to read this letter so that 
ll come within the rules of the House. I do not want to 
id anything in it that transgresses the rules of the House. I 





d be willing to submit the lette! | 
SEVERAL MEMBERS. Read it! 
\ MEMBER You have a right to read it to the House 
\ NOLAN. This is the letter: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 21, 1919. 
is, Frepprick H. GiLtetTr; JOHN M. C. SmMitH; Jonn I. NOLAN 
G. Hersey: FrReDERICK N. ZIHLMAN: NORMAN J. GOULD; OSCAR 
BLAND; JOHN MACCRATE: B. Frank MureuHy: JAMES P, MAHER; 


en A. WATSON; JonN J. CASEY; WILLIAM L. CARSS; WILLIAM 
UpsHAW ; WILLIAM N. VAILE: Rurus Harpy; SAMUEL C. MAJOR 
GE HUDDLESTON; JOSEPH WALSH CHAMP CLARK PHILIP P. 
IPBELL; JAMES B, ASWELL; FRANK W. MONDELL: HALVOR STEENER- | 
: Sruart F, Reep; W. B. Wiuson, Secretary of Labor; WILLIAM 
<ENYON, United States Senate: CHARLES A. CULBERSON, United 
Senate ; Morris SHEPPARD, United States Senat 


to Hon. THomas L. BLANTON 


EMEN In order to d 


large the questions 





















DLANTON, of , three member zon x 
‘ Federation of Labor recently subject« him 1 novel 
[If you will have the goodness to wade through tl following 
‘ 1 are not wholly lacking in interest, you will gain om 
insight into the facts and be in a position to estimate at its 
ha explanation that the gentlem: f Pex inay hay 
offer in defens f himselt 

ject f the test to which th thre« Inion-labe men put Mi 
was simply to satisfy themselves that his utterances on the floor 
were frequently based on irresponsible and in npetent data 
1 to demonstrate, in other words, that he seldom or never 

the truth or falsity of his informa 1 before giving 

Hlouse Representatives 

mplished their object by writing the gentlema ! rexa 
It was not an ordinary missive by any means The claim 
s be made (and will certainly not be det at a let 
highly improper and reprehensibl! I | al d most 


teristic was a certain Blantonese carelessness in handling 
Perhaps this was the reason that the letter made such a 





pression on the gentleman from Texas But let the letter 





and House resolution 225 was introduced into 
Ho ‘on August 1, a few days after. I insert the resolu- 


point to show how the gentleman from Texas acted 





| 

| 

its« | 
letter, as I gather from the affidavit, was ritten on or | 
: | 

| 

} 

i 









ving this letter, 
' 
Resolution | 
I 1 th Se retary ) L 07 1 he i reody, direc ted 
hwith to the House of Rep ntatives of the United 
\merica the following facts 
of all such instructions mentioned } john B. Densmore 
ved by him during the mont! if May, June, July 
mber ind October, 1918, he ha rid 
SAN FRANCIS(¢ CALI Ve ( t, 191 
B. WILSON, 
of Labor, Washington, D. ¢ 
nt to instructions received from time to time during 
onths, I have the honor to report that I have conducted 
{ ther informal ing \ to the Mooney eas nd 
t herewith the results of my investigation 
m of all persons who, unt t direction o rane] 
t ent of Labor, had anything to do with the investigati 
} looney larged with and convicted for heinows crime in 
ting tail their respectiy activities, the amount of 
1d respectivel and the expenses of such investi 
in detail during th« ix months between May 1 and 
nnection in behalf of the Department of Labor, if any 





nt of said 7 J. Mooney was commuted to life 
nd since November 1, 1915 has any employee of the 
ibor had with said c: of Thomas J. Mooney, stating 
in detail, the expense of same itemized in detail, and 
hority of law, attaching copies of all reports made ther 

Department of Labor. 


tivities, if amy, are now being conducted in behalf of 








ies of vouchers of McPherson, Kelly, and Kilmer for 
g their trip from San Francisco to Los Angeles, the 
trip and expense of same itemized. 

copy of letter of instructions sent by John B. Densmore 
» after Cobb was sent to Texas on propaganda trip for 
Bureau and expense of trip itemized in detail. 

ill reports of Gallagher and Martin for their six weeks 
adelphia, spring of 1919, investigating F. R. Welsh, with 
xpens fully itemized in detail 








repost of John B. Densmore on Immigration Service in- 
San Francisco, with full statement of expense thereof 
ietail, 
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Dear Mr BLANTO Please ons 




































































Li 1 y 1a 
probably se my j if it became | I id iN} 
Official informatio My immediat is rt while th 
higher-ups—but you know what the higher-up Please trodu 
a resolution in the House calling upon the Se f Labor for a 
copy of Densmore'’s report in the latter Immigra vesti 
gation at San Francisco In this repo! et 
the Hon. Judge F. W. Henshaw and his excellent R 
lations with Japan,’’ written from the s : e 
nomics; the ju Ss abilities and perso1 
highest terms This is th me Ilens ‘ cru 
Densmore’s Mooney report. 

>y the way, the immigration report wa nsmitted b 
Secretary of Labor, and any Member of Hous an } 
access To it It s printes as i pul ic docu nel 

In fact » fa lenshaw i 0 . SI i ( 

ervice report mplet \ lif I rT it ; NI \ 
Dens ‘ j wore ind ll th der I 
oul l ii snHaw 

There is not a word it e immigration report ab« Het ay 

rt i ! | ought to look up: In D s i 
2 le I ook ‘ it lemey { 

I Densmore dictapl ne in the ict of ting 4,000 n ma k 
bills, paid r to hin Densmore’s operati This w not stag 
money, but w oO y Densmore thr regular channe h 
is known ick pense t I ‘ 

It I I ‘ rid kK r n} iy possibl 2 th 

i | w g ‘ } ? ad ’ neg +1 ~ ‘ r h } 
name 1 \ I Hin ! a ep e vy do tir 

. ' tl e 
\f it 

Aliso g of thre Dens! McPl I Ke 

nd Kilt ) Ful 1918 vl I Ss ul t v th 
t l OI n br ise o Los Angeles ; irn in hig 
} ‘ t the , I y tl 
I e I ly hich I f t $75 
The whole 1 une ind ace ri nothing It was a je 
pi Ix I he g ja 
the 

K a i ! ( \ t to iK t etter 
inst tio! I y Ls more aft ! ri 1e! lt 
juicy 

Lay t Se i furnish detai i i i ] in 
all written ep ts of two operati wn of ¢ an 
Martin vho for six weeks last spring were in ] lelph i investiga 
Liman by the n f Welch, just because the ter had exposed Det 
more Phese ‘ spent huge sums of money hrew it awa ike ‘water 
You wW find ite tutomobiles galor ome more of thos 

I ~ a 

Wishh our a } ‘ tl 
ery D est l an 

. : SA 
tion in regard to the statements contained in this re eh ib 
though some it ingenious communicatior 

That is how this gentleman characteriz his ame 
munication to the gentleman from Texas |M BLAN TE 

I in w“ ad t 

i writ oy Ih s 
2 it { l | 
ti ! fully good r H 
‘ hpiecs us res Hlensha it hould explains 
th liqu i ri { Billin i Moon Califor h 
t 1 i undre] ho i th 4 ) 
] le i I 1! is 

The Hinkle ident was concocted if he ‘ It 
eli ad thi p ) s Hinkelm i d 
it t S s nx n of N . 

i tl I) t ti and Der I 
it r il it to do with furnis the n ! 
a r 

McPl IN Kil i 
” - 4 } th | 
\ ” l 
in wha ‘ ll \ 

i | 

t tw 1 ‘ < ’ } nt 
i t ( t ul i l 
) l tl 
Gal M ng t i g l ou Ly \ 
| 1 7 x Te} ; 
I l xl fello worker rt s 
‘ : ho tramed fendi 
4 w ¥ lous p +} 
. i 
da t ments on 0 ! 
Ss { y Wilson, Densm I i 
generally Anything thi mcerns I 
The letter writ yrrectly surmised th: f tl 
would be enormously) hocked and chagrined to lk tl tl 
ment of Labor had investigated this agent in the S I 
| cisco frame-up gang. So far as the lett ri ) 
| partment of Labor did nothing of the kind. 
| And now, with this light on the subje 
as to jus hat Mr. ANTON did with t lett 

Did he thi ito the wastebasket, wl I 
Or did he put it aside for future study and it ti 

The gentleman from Texas did neither istea 
introduced in the House of Repre senta 7) s te 
America a resolution calling upon tl s ir 1 t 
nonexistant data mentioned in the ano n l onl 
$4,500 story in regard to Hinklemeyer, which 0} 
| posterous for even BLANTON to swallow. The re net g 
| paragraphs, and in speaking in support t ‘ 
House the gentleman from Texas solemnly p 05 

I 1 


| CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD for Aung. 12 1 
} “TI drew tl resolution and I 
t of them,” 
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This is in arguing against the point of order made by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WaAtsH] against the consid- 


erntion of the resolution 


By thus knowingly. deliberately, and willfully making a false state- 
ment to the United States House of Representatives the gentleman 
from Texas forever discredits himself and the shady causes which he 
<0 ardently espouses 

On this same da \ugust 12, 1919, approximately one-third of the 
entire House proceedit were devoted to a discussion of the Blanton 
resolution The author urged its adoption with great apparent candor 
and bonesty 

“The facts will show he said in discussing the paragraph relating 
to the phantom trio (McPherson, Kelly, and Kilmer), “ that these three 
men hired ar pensive. high-power automobile and paid an enormous 
sum per day for it and ren back and forth from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles, back and forth and forth and back, costing this Government 
hundreds of dollars. And incidentally the facts will show that instead 
of being engaged in a lawful purpose, one was arrested by the officers 
of the law for violating the law in particular.’ (See p. 3804 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD for Aug. 12, 1919.) 


I have the particular paragraphs and sentences marked in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for that date. 


In speaking of the bogus incident in which Welsh is alleged to have 
figured, the gentleman from Texas said: ** This man Welsh sent me cer- 
tain information, and therefore Densmore had to send men to Philadel 


phia to investigate Welsh. I am asking the Secretary of Labor to send 
the report of these men in Philadelphia who investigated Mr Welsh for 
six weeks, and an itemized statement of their expenses there Is not 


that a fact? 


That is the language of the gentleman from Texas im relation 


to these fietitious individuals. 


This is Government money that has been spent, and there is nothing 
t any of these eight subdivisions in this resolution that does not call 
for a faci (See p. 3804 of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD for Aug. 12, 
1919.) 


That is the language of the gentleman from ‘Texus, found on 
page 5804 of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for August 12, 1919. 


} 


The discussion which took place on the floor of the house upon the 
question of the propriety of the resolution was participated in by 
Representatives I[UpDLESTON, WALSH, SMITH of Michigan, CLARK of 
Missouri, UPSHAW, CAMPBELL of Kansas, ASWELL, VAILE, MONDELL, 
STCENERSON, Reep of West Virginia, the Speaker of the Ilouse, and 
our friend from Texas, Mr. BLANTON. The debate filled page after 
page of the Recorp for August 12, and was continued on the 14th. The 
author of the resolution argued eloquently in its behalf. Occasionally 
he sought to whet the appetites of tis fellow Members for the coming 
feast: 

‘J will state io the Members of the House,” he said on August 14, 
when again referring to his demand for information in regard to the 
unsubstantial McPherson, the gossamerlike Kelly, and the ghostly Kil 
mer—*I will state to the Members of the House that that will he 
very interesting document to the gentlemen of the House when we get 
it.” (See p. 3869 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for Aug. 14, 1919.) 

As a result of Mr, BLANTON’S representations that he was asking for 
ona fide facts, the resolution was agreed to, whereupon the three unre 
pentant members of the American Federation of Labor who had had 
ihe temerity to subject the gentleman from Texas to this unfeeling test, 
held a further conference and decided that it was time to send him 
nother letter. 





There is a thing in this letter which is an absolute misstate- 
ment of fact, about membership in the American Federation of 
Labor, which it was unnecessary for the gentleman to introduce 
into this letter. I bring this matter to the attention of the 
House, and I do not approve of it; not because it referred to the 
fact that they were members of the American Federation of 
Labor, Which subsequently was disproved, but they did not need, 
in inv estimation, to make any statement except the facts in the 

They accordingly composed and dispatched the following com 
munication. 

The resolution passed on August 14 and this communication 
was dispatched on August 15 to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON |: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 15, 1919, 


Dear Mr. LAN : Phere was considerable excitement around the 
department whe your resolution was introduced, and copies of the Cown- 
GRESSIONAB Recorp have ech much in demand. My immediate chief, 
who has charge of nearly all the field accounts, in addition to being the 
ustodian of all vouchers that bave been approved by the Auditor for the 
Stafe and Other Departments, has been very busy, indeed. Up to this 
time 1 haven't been able to fathom just what is going on, but the 
accounts (vouchers) of the arious employees named in your resolu- 


tion have all been lying on the chief's desk for the past 48 hours. It 
is my own personal opinon, based on fragments of conversation that 
have come to me, and aiso on the actions of the file clerk, who has heen 
very busy getting up other youechers on the typewriter (occasionally 
onsulting those on the chief's desk), that the genuine originals will soon 
be buried so deep that they can never be dug up. Inasmuch as the dis- 
bursing clerk's accounts show nothing but the totals of the various 
vouchers it would be virtually impossible to check up the individual 
items comprising them in event the originals should be replaced by others, 
This may seem a lax way to handle the public accounts, and it is; but 
there are time when this laxity comes in very handy, us you can 
re adily perceive 

I am writing this to ask if you think it would be a good idea to secure 
copies of these originals before anything happens to them. We have 
whot are known a \ file ind B files, the former being the originals 
and the latter duplie: i can still get the B-file copies of the vouchers 
in question and no one would cver miss them. 


RECORD—HOUSE. 





‘ 
SEPTEMBER | 


, 


I want you to keep in mind that suggestion—"TI ean still vo 
the B-file copies of the vouchers in question and no one wo 
ever miss them.” 


Even if search |} 


thought 


anything 


would suggest your advising me through the medium of a line ip 
, column of the 
You can address the notice to 


personal 


lappened 


out of the way if 
only about GO per cent complete, and nobody ever really expects to 
If you think this a wise precaution—and it js 


in them. 


[ will understand who it is 
bell freezes over. 
some further data 


I have 


have within a few days—probably by the first of the week. Thy 


Star, 


to be made for ther 


they were 


from. 


‘Sidney ” 


on the Welsh inves 
phia which is very interesting, tending to show the active particip; 
of a high outside labor man in the matter. This 
of letters which I am copying at odd times, and which I will let 


n, nothing woul 


not found, as the B files 


Ilelen,”’ so 1 


tigation in Phila, 


is shown in a seri 


of this. official of the American Federation of Labor cooperating 


two unscrupulous agents of a 


Federal departme 


nt in seeking (o 


smirch the character of this man in Philadelphia is-eneugh to mak: 
f of the correspondence and \ 
na couple of days. It has to be done pieceny 


angels weep. 


complete 
otherwise 


the rest i 
»* 1 would | 


With a wife ane 


emulate 
losing m 


take my 


Lynn—at 
y job. Th 


chances. 


iave had 


1 children 


least not 


I have copied about hai 


it finished 
depende 
to the extent 


nt on me, 


is caution I am sure you wil 
spect. If 1 were a single man, 1 weuld come into the open glad), 


before this. 


] have no desir 


of becoming a martyr 


1 understand and r 


With renewed assurances of my heartiest cooperation, T am, 
Sincerely, yours, 


SAFETY | 


This letter was, if anything, even more reprebensible than the | 


one, It 


from the files unlawfully 


should be 


remembe 


‘red that 


io remove 


Government 1% 


is a serious matter, punishable by a fine ie 


imprisonment under section 128 of the Criminal Code. The very ray 
he letter was therefore against the prol 


ness of t 


favor in the cyes of BLANTON, 


have the 
felony. 


Congressn 


The secon lette 


stead of 


tossing it 


win (an ¢ 


* was received by Mr 
aside as an unworthy 


‘x-judge) 


yability of its findi 


since the authors, in effect, proposed 


conspire with them to com: 


BLANTON on August 16. | 
pleasantry, the gentlem: 


from Texas actually hastened to have the following notice printed 
the personal column of the Evening Star for the same day: 


** SIDNEY 


And the gentleman from Texas said he caused his secretary to 


: Obtain copies and forward data at earliest possible 


* HELEN. 


A 


i e ; the 
stating your wishes in the premis:s 
and sign it 
I am with you in this matter wy); 


have inserted this personal addressed to “ Sidney,” and stating— 


Sidney : 


| Laughter. ] 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas the other day latd 
great emphasis upon the fact that he did not ask for originals 
in inserting this personal in the Star, that he knew the law, 


that he did not ask for originals. 
that the gentleman who signed himself “ Safety First” nev 
suggested to him that he ask for originals; 


to him that he put a personal in the Star asking for copies. ‘I 
zentleman from ‘Texas the other day said he was aware of 1 
fact that it was a frameup, and that he did not walk into | 


trap. The gentleman fre 
suggested by this man who called himself “ Safety First.” An 
let me call your attention to the fact that prior to that the ec 
SLANTON] had had one experien 


tleman from Texas [Mr. 


Obtain copies and forward data at earliest possible, 


I call at 


m Texas inserted 


tention to the fa 


that he sugested 


] 
} 
i) 
} 


the very person: 


getting an employee of the United States Government tv 
letters and documents from the files in the person of this 
Lynn. He excused it on the floor of the House and he excused 
before the Committee on Labor, and gave as a reason fo! 
that the man was appearing before a committee of the [lous 


and that he, as a Member of Congress, had the right to i 


or demand from any subordinate working in any depart! 
Washington that he bring before a committee of this Ho 
documents that he desired him to have. 

The letter of the gentleman from Texas to Mr. Lyn! 


follows: 


Mr. BLanton. Mr. Lynn, what position do you hold here in 


ington? 
Mr. BI 
section, ¢ 


director 


WEDNESDAY, Jwii¢ 


What position are you in in Washington? | 
Mr. Lynn. I am working in the transportation section. 
ANTON, Of what service? 
Mr. LYNN. Employment Service. 1 
issistant chief and acting. ; 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr, John B. Densmore is your employer, is !\ 


general? 


Mr. LYNN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BLANTON. Yesterday I 
Mr. STANLEY R. LYNN, 
United States Employment Servic 
of the Senate and 


Sir: T 


Labor have authorized me to present before such session to-1 


10 o'cloc 


I desire 
partment 
1. The 


‘he joint 


sessions 


sent you 


used to be 


in the correspoi 


this notice: 


°c, Washing 


ton, D. C. 
Hlouse Con 


evidence 


Helen. 


k a. m., ‘u room 201, Senate Office Building, certain ev": 
I respectfully request that you kindly appear there at that tu 
to interrogate you concerning certain business o! 
. Kindlv bring with you the following documents = iines 
reeord of travel for Luther 8S. Steward for mont! 
August, September, October, November, and December, 191 * cid 


2. Request for transportation No, 1517736 by Jeanette 


July 4, 
Pullman 
lows : 


1918, from 
coupons 


New York to Atl 


attached 


thereto, 


antic City, 
numbered, 


Ne Ji; and the thre 
respective ly fe 





O19. 


( flice 


Ooftice 
Office 


atlantic City, issued July 4, 
Request 
Hensmore, July 7, 
Pullman 


1S 


4 


{ will also ask you to be prepared to tell what you know 
$300 


tiol 


Voucher 
$747.33, trip begun about September 3, 
personally inspected the 


our 


$12 


» you know anything about a 








Form 2357, No. 5071, 
No. 2357, Form 2, 5072, and 
No. 2357, Form 2, 5073, all of same being from New York to 


1918. 
transportation No. L517737 

1918, from Atlantic City, N. 
coupon from Atlantic City, N. 


for 


signed by Jeanette V. 
J., to New York, and 
J., to New York, July 7, 
No. 30682, travel Miss Jeanette V. 
1918. I might 
they should be 


Densmore 
add that I 
easily found 


expense 
above, and 
department. 

concerning 
collected by Mr. Harry Parks, Section, official 
Washington, for trips he took away. 


Personnel 


please investigate voucher No. 20479 for $13.75 to Lillian 
wt, Akron, Ohio, December 12, 1918, and voucher No. 27137 
70 to Lillian Haberkost, Akron, Ohio, March 6, 1919. 


conversation occurring between Mr. 


on and Mr. Smythe, when by way of an excuse Smythe told Mason 
wild go to Cleveland to inspect furniture? 


rly 


1 


Very 


investigate voucher for $15.10 
to go to his home in Philadelphia. 
g that vou will kindly reply with the 
truly. yours 


giving reason of S. Tyson 


foregoing requests, I am, 


entlemen, Iam going to make a suggestion here. 


Any- 


iat wants the original of the Declaration of Independence, 


Cu 


is down in the State Department, needs only to get ac- 
1 with clerk down there, introduce a resolution, 
want to and want to verify the handwriting of 
fancock or Thomas Jefferson or any one of the rest of 
that document; if you adopt the method of the 

mn from Texas, you can have it brought up here, and 
an abstract documents from the files of the departments 
ing them up to meetings of committees of the House. That 
cordance With the practice of the gentleman from Texas 
ANTON ]. 
PHOMAS. 


Some 


see it 


ners ol 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
THOMAS. I desire to inquire how the reading of 
will reduce the high cost of living? [Laughter.] 
SPEAKER. The gentleman is out of order. 
NOLAN. I will suggest to the gentleman from Kentucky 

the House watches its privileges which it extends to 

of this House in the future it will save the high cost 

ting in extending privileges to Members of this House, 
THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman vield? 
SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 


these 


NOLAN. I ean not yield. I want to get along. 
SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 
NOLAN. I read further: 

re need be said? We have here the sad spectacle of a high 


the legislative branch of the Government, who is solemnly 
uphold the law, using his time and energy to undermine in the 


rreptitious and ‘lespicable manner other lawfully created and 
y tunctioning bureaus of the Federal establishment. We see 
vy engaged in vain attempts at scandal mongering, with a view 


editing those executive departments of the Government which are 
by law with the duty of fostering, promoting, and developing 
ire of the wage earners of the country. In the mad pursuit 


ject he does not hesitate to conspire with a supposed employee 
vernment to commit an offense against existing law. 
eman is an avowed foe of organized labor. It is a matter 
repute that he is the mouthpiece in Congress of the National 
rs’ Association, the Southern Lumberman’s Association, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and other organizations which 
fighting unionism and advocating the “ open His 
\long these lines have thrown him into the company of some 


isco 


shop.” 


inen among the employer interests—the sort of men who 
nost any lengths to discredit union labor. He corresponds 
men as Fickert and Welsh—two men who have done every- 
their power, as the tools of the antilabor forces, to bring to 


issue 


the unspeakable frameup against the Mooney defend 
ON’S good faith has long been questioned by ‘those who have 


nterests of labor at heart. He preaches patriotism and in- 
zainst anarchy; but, alas, at the same time he champions the 
every man who by word and deed advocate lawlessness. 
believed that the caliber and motives of this Representative 
should be shown up without pity in order that the wage 
know him for what he is and that the House of Representa 
| the public at large may learn how much dependability is to 
in any statement whatever that the gentleman may make. 
truly, yours, 
Cc. H. MATHEWS, 
Capitol Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Speaker, the thing that ought to concern the Mem- 


this House is the statement that the gentleman 
ude during the consideration of House resolution 
point of order was made against it. On page 3802, 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] raised the point 
against the resolution. On page 3804, the gentleman 
xis, in response to an inquiry by the gentleman from 
usetts [Mr. Watsu], makes the following statement: 
ANTON 


from 
225 


I will gladly answer the gentleman. For instance, 
will show that these three men hired an expensive, high-power 
e and paid an enormous sum per day for it and ran back and 
| San Francisco to Los Angeles, back and forth and forth and 
(ing this Government hundreds of dollars. And incidentally 
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the facts will show that instead of being engaged in a lawful 
was 
particular. 


Mr. BLANTON. 
Department of 


Angeles. 


it, to show 


went 
enforcement of I: 


McPherson, Kelly, and Kilmer for July, 1919, covering 


the 
Texas solemnly assured the Members of this House that the f: 


these 











purpos 


arrested by the officers of the law for violating the law in 


I also desire to insert the following extract from page 5500 f 
the Recorp of August 14: 


Gentlemen of the House, this re 


solution further directs 

the Secretary of Labor to send to the House vouchers covering the ex 
penses of McPherson, Kelly, and Kilmer, three different men from the 
f Labor, who made trips from San Francisco to Los 

I will state to the Members of the House that that will be a 

very interesting document to the gentlemen of the House when we get 
the items of expense incurred by those three men, in the 

hiring of a high-powered automobile to make trips from San Francisco 
Angeles—not on a proper mission of business for this Govern 

, because, if my information, which comes straight, is correct, thes 


there for other 


iWs. 


purposes, in violation of laws instead of 


The men mentioned here were purely fictitious characters; 
however, Mr. BLANTON stated this as a fact in connection with 
House resolution 225. 

That relates to paragraph No. 5 of the resolution, which « 


the Secretary of Labor to attach copies of vouchers of 


their trip 
purpose OL swt h trip 


san ) 
the gentleman from 


Angeles, 
itemized ; 


the 
and 


Francisco to Los 


expense of 


same 


show that that incident took place in connection with 
three members connected with the Department of Labor. On the 
same page of the Recorp I read: 
BLANTON. I am asking the Secretary of Labor to send the report 
men in Philadelphia who investigated Mr. F. R. W » for 
and an itemized statement of their expenses there not ti 
This is Government money that has been spent and there i 
nothing in any of these eight subdivisi ; that does not call for a fact 


from Wyoming 


House 


want to 
before 


remarks by 


The SPEAKER. 
imous consent t 
hearings before the Com 


documents 


tion with the 
conclusion of 
explain 

Mr. NOLAN. 
Speaker. 

The 
request of the gentleman from California the request that he 
be given 15 minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NOLAN. 
September 11, page 
Secretary of Labor for his reply to 
the facts are that only one department, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 
Mr. BLANTON single out the Department of Labor. 


Paragraph 7 of the resolution calls upon the Secretary of Labor 
1 


to attach all reports of Gallagher and Martin for their six weeks 
spent in Philadelphia, spring of 1919, investigating F. R. Welsh, 
with statement of expenses fully itemized in detail. 

On page 3805, in response to a question from the gentleman 





Mr. MonvDELL] asking him to yield, Mr. BLantTon 


w the resolution, and I know that the facts exist in each one of 


Gentlemen of the House, the thing that you are concerned with 
is the statement made by the gentleman from Texas in secu 
the passage of 
Represent: 
ridicule 
House of Representatives. 
House 


i I ~ 
House resolution 225 by the American 

This anonymous communication does not alone 
gentleman from Texas, but it also ridicules the 
It shows that when a Member of this 


louse of 
tives 
the 


gets up on the floor and solemnly assures the membe! 

ship of the House that he has facts to back up statements the 
passes the resolution, and then the facts come out 
connection with the anonymous communication I have just 
Speaker, there is a lot that I would like to say. What 
present in the Recorp is extracts from proceedings 
committees of the House and the House itself, and 
unanimous consent that I be permitted to extend my 
printing extracts from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 

from the proceedings before the Joint Committee on Labor 


» House and Senate and documents printed by the Govern- 


from California asks 


his remarks by 


The gentleman 
o extend 


inserting extracts from 


mittee on Labor and other Government 
Is there objection? 
BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 


sure with the 


object, 


that in connection gentleman’s remarks, 


is granted the right to extend them, under the peculiar 
circumstances of this case, where I am attacked by anonymous 
letters, the House will give me 15 minutes tn which to reply to 
the gentleman, explaining these matters; and I ask, in connec- 


rentleman’s statement, that I be granted, at the 
the gentleman’s remarks, 15 minutes lo which to 
situation. 


I join with the gentleman in that request, Mr. 


this 


SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas joins to the 


Is there objection? 


The gentleman from Texas in his speech of 


5238, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Criticized the 
House resolution 65, when 


furnished the information called for, Why did 
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March J 
mittee recommend was $476,000, 
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3 been 
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either 
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ey 
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bove 
Pervice 


1} appropriat 
badd en ; of the Depa 
1 : J 1e lerk of th 


ment 
Che figures a 
Appropriations. 
The gentleman fro Pexus ith 
i the joint committee holding hearings on 
bill. The following is from the testimony of a 
Prohon, a labor agent the Atla 
ad a yiding plant 


is one 


ploy 


it 


d 


oOullce 
hore 


0D 


contrat | hel 
of the ne 


Prohon wis 02 Mr. BLANTON’s star 


And I I iny | were 
MION. From 4,000 to 9.000. 
And ( had a labor turn 


as* 4 (01) mo 


Le Pre 
NOLAN 
Le Prot 
NOLA 
Le Pi 
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Mf) 
M 
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‘ON, ©) 
Four 
NiON, 


nth * 


1 Prowuo> 
NOLAN. Tl 
L® Pro 


Wel wil | you, prior t 
d of the emp! 


g to take ove! 
led men, I | yment man. 
11D, nd I took him nte aiheis of puttii 
York and putting him j ur ¢ { Ye had no fee, 
the transportation and deducted that transport ition 
stay with us for two weeks—-one week if he \ 
weeks if he was a mechani I went to Mr. Bar 
firector of labor in New York, with Mr. Turner, 
itive, and I introduced my self and requested permi 
office and to advertise, and I was told that 1 could 
sion; that I could not put a man in the Federal 
nnd that I could not ship men out of New York 
had brought this man 3,500 miles, and T had him on 
svere getiing short of men. So | went down 
fn charge of the transportation with a fee 
company agreed to pay the so that the 
The CHAIRMAN. This was 2 cost-plus plan that you 
Mr. Le PROHWON. Yes, sit 


VT 


yas a 


nes, 


that 
wid 


This man’s complaint 
yented him from 


Wi 


is 
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deficiency estimate filed 
ions by sever 
low 


7 eS ni \ 
saved to 


Ag 


has bec 


yriatious 
ficiency 

which 
th 


centleman 


serious ly 


7 
mus 


ending 


ys 
et 


ral 


the 
ntic i 


cost plus 10 per cent contracts, an 
, witnesses: 


ig him on in New 


who was the 
who wis mi 


Employment Service 
Well, 


and p 
charging 
men would have 


the emplovinent 
indiscriminately 


SEPTEMBER 


Lb, 


body else’s men and then charging the Government the cost , 
the fee to the private agency and railroad fare plus 10 per ce 
under the contract, as he said he did in shipping his men fro 
New York in violation of an Executive order of the Preside 
which had for its purpose the stabilizing of labor. 

I stated on the floor of the House some time ago that one o 
Mr. BLANToNn’s witnesses, the man that stole the documents fr 
the files of the Department of Labor, lied, and that the gent) 
man sat there and heard his witness lie about not having 
with or talked with Mr. BLanton before the day on which }y 
testified. The following from the hearings will show whether 
this man was telling the truth; and this is the man that th 
day before the gentleman from Texas stated was an involuntary 

} Witness from the enemy’s camp, who would not appear if he 
knew he did aor have to. All through his testimony he show 
he was diss itled, because he did not get one of the )! 


al departments, 


est: 


{ Hearings, 


What is your 
Typewriter. 
Your position now, I 
LYNN, Typewriter, 
NOLAN. And have 
of them that 
LYNN. No. 
NOLAN. You 
LYNN. No. 
Mr. NOLAN. And what is 
taking records out without 
Mr. Lynn. Well, I think 
Mr. Nonan. And did 
Officer 7 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Thursd: 


June 


position dow 


iy, 26, 1919. ] 


Mr. 
Mr. 
: Mr, 

Cs Mr. 
i Mr. 
charg 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 


NOLA 
LYNN 
NOLAN, 


nm the now ° 


his extens 
mean? 
you g& 
you brought 


rroper 


sinc 


> i 
“th a pe op le 
rainst the appro 
bill, which | 
08.10 de 


this | 


, up with 


have not? 

the rule in the I 
permission ? 

that this letter was enough. 
you take this letter up with 


y civil 
$10,¢ : 
n ren fo mpioyv? 
ving of $11,233.- 
istified my action. 
nds of dollar 
gh the reduc 
No. 
You brought: them here 
(interrupting). Yes, 
Mr, NOLAN. And you considered a 
enough, did you? 
Mr. LYNN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. NOLAN. Without 
Mr. Lynn. Yes. 
M NOLAN. Did 
the records? 
Mr, LYNN. 
Mr. NOLAN. 
Mr, LYNN. 
Mr. NOLAN. 
Mr. LYNN. Yes. 
Mr, NOLan. Wer 
you went to get those 
Mr. LYNN. No. 
Mr, NOLAN. None ; 
Mr, Lxnn. No. 
Mr, NOLAN. What timé 
Mr, LYNN. Nine o'clock. 
Mr. NoLaNn. And you did not 
superlor officers that you were extracting from the 
Department of Labor public records to take before a 
the authority of a letter from a Member of Congress? 
Mr. Lynn. No; there is a lot of them kicking- 
Mr. NOLan (interrupting). Were you at the 
yesterday morning in the Employment Service? 
Mr. LYNN. Yes; I went down there. 
Mr. NOLAN. You were there yesterday 
Mr. LYNN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. NOLAN. And you took the rec 
Mr. LYNN. Yes. 
Mr. Nonan. Did 
prior to yesterday 
1 Mr, LYNN. No. 
Mr. MacCraTe. 
what records Mr. 
Mr. LYNN. No, 
Mr, MAcCrate. And the 
thing you knew about it 
that he wanted these 
Mr. LYNN. Yes. 
Mr, MacCrarr. You ney 
being in the department? 
Mr, LYNN. No. 
Mr. MacCrate. And 


erme 
NOLAD 


the appro- | Mr. LYNN 

recom- 
bill and | 
out a } 


Senate to} 


+} . 
yilil Sli 


letter from Membe1 
went 
i the 
is service since 
the House Com- 
from Texas 
saved mil- 
considered 
‘h less brought 
propriations for 


, 
June 30, 


on any notification to your chief? 


you ever tell any of them about it 
No; I did not have time to do that 
What time did you get that letter? 
I think it was near 9 o’cleck. 


Near 9 o'clock in the morning ? 


and 1 

he 
there none 
records ”? 

if all? 

do they rot there 


covsider it advisable to ini 


records 
com! 


. OO 
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» fo 
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for 
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be 


Wwilhesses 
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you have 
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40 


Prior 
SLANTON 


weted ' 
Cc yesterday 
: ~~ wanted‘ 
in Jerse \ 
that 
that you 


lirst intimation 
was the letter 
records ? 


d you had « 


received 


you do not know where Mr, ILAN 
information about these cards and Pullman tickets? 

Mr. Lynn, That is his matter; I do not know. 

Mr. MacCrats. Did you ever have any communi: 
befere yesterday morning as to these records? 

Mr. LYNN. I have known him. 

Mr. MacCratg. I did not 
jany communication with him a 
morning? 

Mr. LYNN. No. 

Mr. MacCratse. Did you 
to remove public records— 

Mr. Lynn (interrupting). 
sider it is all right. 

Mr, MacCrate, And you 
yesterday morning about 

Mr. LYNN. No. 

Mr, MacCratr. And 

Mr. LYNN. Yes, 

Mr. MacCratse. And you had ne 
records of any of the employces 
before yesterday morning ’ 

Mr. LYNN. Well, I say I had a 

it did not amount to anything. 
Mr. MAcCratr. When was that conversation? 
Mr, LYNN. About two or three days ago. 
Mr, MacCnrate. Did you mention then 
the Labor Employment Service? 
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Mr. Lynn. Why, I—about this—when I come to think of it, about 
tl transportation requests that passed through my hands; that 
; all 

Mr. MacCrate. Was not Mr. BLANTON at the department a few 

before that? 

Mr. LYNN. In the— 

Mr. Mac ae gE. Was not Mr. BLANTON at the department a few days 
‘ e thet? 

Mr. L vail I did not see him; I met him on the street. 


rhe following voucher shows the full expense account of Miss 








Densmore, Which fully vindicates the lady, as it covers her 
entire expenses for the month of July, 1918, and shows that she 
lid not charge up the Pullman tickets, as stated by the gentle- 
ian from Texas [Mr. Branton]. This voucher can be found 
m page 251 of the hearings before the Joint Committee on 
Labor: 
VOUCHER FOR SALARY, PER DIEM, AND TRAVELING EXPENSES, 
\ppropriation: ‘‘ War Emergency Employment Service, 1919."’] 
i nited States, to Jeanette V. Densmore, Dr. 
Official station: New York City. 
i shin | Period of| Rate per |, 
| Period of | Rate per 
| service. day. Amounts. 
eames , } enemas 
| 
ices as clerk from July 4, 1913, to July 25, Days. | 
lusive. j 
liem in lieu of subsistence July 5, 6, 21, 22, 
25, Rr la ae Es 8 | $4.00 | $32. 00 
ibursement of tri aveling expe nses during the 
h of July, 1918 (as shown within and by sub- 
rs annexed), under travel order No. 1103/2, 
ten authorization attached, 560/198. ....... | wats 3.43 
tall. <ccvcckbbhancgesenns dbUdéadabitestutaddleccsvintavbedeseces | $5. 43 
— _ — . 
} ined by H. Cc. S. 8-26-18. 
MEMORANDUM VOUCHER. 

This statement must be prepared by the officer in charge of district 
sum of the items must be the same as the amount in which the 
is submitted. 

District No. Adm. 

Voucher No. 2007. 

cpenses of United States Employment Service: 
lit ional compensation______-~- iadlicigins i cies ed . 00 

Traveling €XPCBSGS ..cnncccsncoscaan- ios sitegh thea . 43 
Paid by check No. 5471, dated Aug. 29, 1918, for__..... 35. 43 
MEMORANDUM. 
racter of expenditure: 
July 4, 1918, left O. S. 3.30 p. m. for Atlantic City via 
Pennsylvania Railroad, $1.25, L51736— 
Pullman (eash fare paid, no war tax), check attached $0.98 
\rrived Atlantic City 6.50 p. m. Pullman porter fee_ - 25 
MWe RO eee 25 
July 5, 1918, at Atlantic City (official detail). 
july 6, 1918, at Atlantic City (official detail). 
7, 1918, left Atlantic City for New York City, O. S., 
9.15 a. m. via Pennsylvania Railroad; fare, $1.25; 
L5i1737— 
Vullman (cash fare paid, no war tax) : ie 98 
Arrived New York City, O. 8., 12.15 Dp. m. Pullman 
porter 06 .....-«« - eae 
Transfer official baggage _-- , tia 2 
July 20, 1918, left New York City, O. S., for Washington 
Db. C., at 11.08 a. m., L48953; Pullman seat (check at- 
tached) L48954— 
Arrived Washington, D. C., 6 p. m. Pullman porter 
ee a ——_ a inal news seam - 20 
Transfer official baggage_______-_- ‘ - 20 
0 ail in Washington, D. C., up until Juiy 27, which date official 
t was changed to same. 
RECAPITULATION. 
, 21, 22, 25, 24, 25, 26; 8 days at $4 per diem__-_~_-. $32. OU 
‘raph of four Pullman checks omitted in printing.) 
a idum of travel performed upon transportation requests. 
; 
\ns- | | 
T rta- | 
ion From | To— Via railroad. |Amount. 
a | 
| 
1, 51736 | New York City..| Atlantic City.... Pennsylvania. $1.25 
1737 | Atlantic City....| New York City... ebatows ote 1,25 
1, 48953 | New York City..| Washington,D.C. y oe 1.38 
1, 48954 | Pullman, New peas ieee Is stvicinnleuvinae bene 
York. 
NOLAN, I ask that I may be permitted five minutes 
» ‘ir. Speaker, 

hie SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 

ni sent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 

7 © Was no objection. 

4 "t. NOLAN, Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of the 
' the extension of remarks of 23 pages made by the 
Th from Texas [Mr. BLantron] under date of Monday, 


The gentleman in opening up the extension of remarks 
following preliminary statement: 








| CRATE] and myself 
| detail on that, 


|} and against political corruption in this country 


| May 
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Mr. Speaker, I sincerely thank my 


colleagues for this privilege unanl- 
mously granted me (p. 2808) to discuss in detail my position and the 
reasons for now opposing the Nolan-Kenyon United States Employ- 


ment measure. 
The gentleman, 


Mr. BLANTON. 
remarks on the 


rot 


on page 2805, ¢g 
Mr. Speaker, I ask 
Nolan-Kenyon bill. 
And prints in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD about 23 pages, go- 
ing from A to Z on every subject that he had anything to do 


the following permission : 


unanimous consent to extend my 


with, in this or any other Congress. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, during the gentleman’s extension of re 


marks he saw fit to attack the Committees on L 
and the Senate, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mac- 
in particular. I am not going to go into 
but I think if ever the Employment Service bill 
the House we will have it out thoroughly. But 
during the course of his remarks he saw fit to characterize the 
editor of the San Francisco Call, which not like the New 
York Call, a Socialist paper, but a leading San Francisco 
daily hewspaper, Fremont Older, man who was 25 years 
editor of the San Francisco Bulletin, one of the most progressive 
and upstanding newspapers of the country, and which has been 
characterized, as I understand, as one of the five leading dailies 
of the United States. I do not have to defend Fremont Older. 
if Fremont 


abor of the House 


comes before 


is 
is 
a 


Older is an anarchist, as stated by the gentleman 
from Texas, then every man who makes a fight for civic decency 


is also an an- 


archist. Fremont Older all his life in San Francisco has been 
fighting for the things that are right, and every right-thinking 
man in San Francisco who may not agree with him on the 


subject of preparedness or militarism will agree that Fremont 


Older is an honest worker in every cause that most needs aid. 
I want to say in passing that I am honored by having the 


friendship of Fremont Older. I did not seek his friendship or 
support—it not be gained in that way—but he supported 
me in every campaign I have made. If it was not for the sup- 
port of men lil Fremont Older, a man like me, who came 
from the ranks of labor holding a position paying $40 per week 
to a position paying $625 a month would never have an oppor- 


cau ie 


AC 


tunity of sitting with you gentlemen in the most represent- 
ative legislative body in the world. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not need to rise in the defense of 
Fremont Older. He needs no defense at my hands. He enjoys 
the confidence and esteem of the best people of the State of 
California. Such men as Senator Hiram W. JOHNSON and 
other leaders in California, who drove the corrupt Southern 


Pacific political machine out of the State, always had the bene- 
fit of Mr. Older’s assistance, and they value highly his friend- 
ship. 

I want to say in passing that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LONGWORTH] was not even immune from attack by the gentle- 


man from Texas. He told about numerous letters that he, the 
centleman from Texas, had received, and he said that during 
the 15 years of the career of the gentleman from Ohio he, the 
gentleman from Ohio, never received that many letters com- 
mending his course. 

I do not care whether the gentleman from Texas serves in 
this House 15 minutes or 50 years, he will never leave this 


House with the respect and admiration of the rest of the mem- 
bership of the House like that which will be enjoyed by the 
gentleman from Ohio when he terminates his long and honor- 
able career in this body. [Applause.] Another record the gen- 
tleman from Ohio will not be able to equal will be found in the 
attached record of roll calls and divisions demanded by the 
gentleman. In something like 28 votes on roll calls and divi- 
sions he was able to muster, counting his own vote, 101 votes 
all told, this in a little less than four months of the present 


session. This summary was made hurriedly and may be sub- 
ject to slight correction, but is, in the main, correct. [ insert 
the record of votes: 
In favor Again 
of Blanton Blanton 
motion or mo.ion or 
lution. | resolution. 


res¢ 





28, p. H. R ll (garden 


migressman 


367, 3478, H. Report No. 
seeds), amendment by Blanton defeated. C 
Blanton and one other voted alone 

June 11, p. 977, deficiency appropriation, under the 1 
tion to instruct conferees to insist on the eliminatlor 


Senate amendment No. 49. Result of vote was Con | 
gressman Blanton and one other voted alone a 2 | 216 
June 17, p. 1236, Blanton voted alone on a demand by | 


him for ayes and noes on the previous question for the 
report of conference committee on H. R. 3478 (1919 de- | 
ficiency bill). On the same day and on the acceptancs 
of the report being voted on, the question was taken, and 

on a division demanded by Blanton, and the result was | 


Congressman Blanton voted alone 208 
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inctry vil bill a 
imendment that the 
P with tho Sena 

f $409,099 for the 


members o l . Yas 


nm between the grent 


Infavor | Against 
of Blanton; Blanton 
motion or | Motion or 

, resolution. | resolution. 
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There 


State of Texas and 


ueieoation, 


ia. They are the only two States in the 


one time a republic. J] 
e not much time te 


to traveling through 


have devoted some 
read, to reading the 


Texas. When the 
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Employment Service bill was before the joint committe. 
gentleman from Texas introduced a witness, the man Lynn 
I referred to. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expir 

Mr. NOLAN. I ask for two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NOLAN. When the Employment Service bill was 
the joint committee the gentleman from Texas introdi 
witness to attack the character of a woman because sly 
pened to be unfortunate enough to be related to the Dj 
of the Employment Service—her name is Jeanette B. Den 
The joint committee went all over this charge, as I have 
by the record, and the lady, in the opinion of every men 
the committee, was exonerated. It is the first time ] 
known where a Texan, a man from the great State of 

l to stab a man through the heart of one of the 

family, and I hope for the sake of Texas it wil] 
[Applause.] 

I insert at this time a privileged resolution introduced 
gentleman from Arkansas |Mr. Winco], CONGRESSIONAL R 
September 11, 1919, page 5255. This resolution, after d 
ame, Was adopted almost unanimously : 

Mi Winco. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a qguesuon f privilk 
offer a privileged resolution 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas presents what 1 
to be a privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
* Whereas in the record: of the roceedings of th 

tives of September 5, 1919, as the same appears in ’ 
SIONAL RECORD, on pages 4942 and 49438, there appea 
marks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [M DEV 
irports to be statements made by the gentleman f 
Mr. BLANTON], as follows, to wit: 
‘He is mad because I will not permit him to rutl 
ind misapprepriate the people's money from the Treasu: 
*‘*T ask the Chair to keep the gentleman in order wit 
to continu interrupt hit If he were not prot 
! House, as true the present « 
uld not dare thu buse me He 
nbers who ! r pockets private b 
money ou reasury and put 
individu { orporations without 
consid: on, and th ire all 


Llouse of R 


+} 
rs ( 


proceedings. gentleman 


n mul 


» aS a matter ol 
BLANTON] upon 
dge of the gent! 
ithdut the lea\ 
tten py of t 
Printing Offi 
itements so injec 
and a violation f 
been uttered ups 
a poin 


‘First. 
eedings ; and 

‘Second. That th 
BLANTON] be strick 

This resolution is incorpor: the 
shows the action of the House a few days ago whe! 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] were q 

[In connection with the extension of remarks i 
hecorp by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTO 


| of July 28, 1919, which filled 23 full pages of the 


informed on reliable authority that the National 
Manufacturers are industriously circulating this 

of their New York office and using the frank of th 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. I do know, however, 1! 
knowledge that numerous sacks of mail containing 
sion of remarks have at times clogged the corridors 
the gentleman’s office in the House Office Building 
the National Association of Manufacturers at their 
office. The document that I read in the House to-u 
the gentleman from Texas of being the mouthpiec 
| ganization; what his connections are with it I do 


| I do know that the lobbyists representing this organ! 


} 
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roughly discredited in the hearings held before the com- 
ees appointed by the House and Senate to investigate the 
hall charges during the Sixty-third Congress, This associa- 
and its representatives are absolutely oppesed to recogni- 

tion of labor in any form and they have consistently opposed 
lation in the interest of the wage workers of the country 
have even opposed the child-labor bill during the hearings 

by the Committee on Labor since I became a Member of the 


| Se, 
if the gentleman is permitting his frank to be used in this 
ction by the National Association of Manufacturers he is 
severely abusing the franking privilege of the House of Repre- 


niatives and depriving the Government of its just dues in 
ing postage from the National Association of Manufacturers 
e transmission of this document. I expect to have positive 


ation in reference to this franking privilege within a 
time. 

lhe Mooney case has been brought before the House of Repre- 

sentatives, threugh resolutions introduced by the gentleman 

Texas |[Mr. BLANTON] and passed by the House, and 


igh his extension of remarks in the Record on a number of 
The Secretary of Labor in response to the passage 


by e House of House resolution 128 transmitted the se-called 


“IONS, 








D iore report, as well as the testimony and proceedings 
efore the grand jury in the matter of F. C. Oxman and Charles 
cKert. 
so incorporate for the benefit of the House a letter from 
idge that tried Thomas J. Meoney for murder and who 
ced him to death. This letter was written to the attorney 
or | of the State after the publication of the Oxman letters. 
so incorporate a statement by Atterney General U. 8. 
\\ of the State of California, after receiving Judge Griffin’s 
o incorporate a statement from Judge Robert M. Clerk, 
ss it attorney general of the State, who attended the grand 
ien the matter of indicting Oxman came before that bedy. 
so incorperate Judge Griflin’s letter to Gov. Stephens un- 
of November 19, 1918, urging a new trial for Mooney. 
DGE GRIPFIN’S LETTER TO ATTORNEY GENERAL WEBB 
SAN FRANCISCO, April 25, 191, 
S. Wess, 
(jeneral of State of California 
F M AR GENERAL: On the 9th day of February, 1917, in the case of 
le Thomas J. Mooney, then pending in my department of 
rior court, there was rendered against the defendant Mooney 
of guilty of murder of the first degree without recommenda 
Subsequently a motion for a new trial was made by the defend 
ich was in due time denied: judgment was thereupon pro 
and from such judgment and the order denying the de 
motion for new .trial, an appeal to the Supreme Court 
ike ind is now pending It seems unnecessary to tell you 
looney is one of those indicted for participation in the bomb 
July 22, 1916. 

i Mooney there was called it Witness by the people 
ik ¢ Oxman, whose testimony was most damaging and of 
ost consequence to the defendant. Indeed; in my opinion, 

timony of this witness was by far the most important adduced 
ple at the trial of Mooney In confirmation of this state 
vould respectfully call your attention to the transeripr filed 
peal 

the past week there has been brought te my attention cer 
é vritten by Oxman prior to having been called to testify, 
me to the knowledge and into the possession of defend 
S ince the determination of the motion for new trial. 
orship and the authenticity of these letters, photographic 
. which I transmit herewith, are undenied and undisputed. 
‘ ill at once see, they bear direetly unon the credibility of the 
nd go to the very foundation of the truth of the story told 
( 1 on the witness stand. Had they been before me at the time 
ring of the motion for a new trial I would unhesitatingly 
nted it Unfortunately, the matter is now out of my hands 
nally, and LT am therefore addressing you as the representa 
i action on your part as will result in returning the case 

fov retrial. 

f Oxman undoubtedly require explanation, and, so far 
is meerned, unquestionably the explanation should be 
jury which passes upon. the question o: guilt or innocence. 

, preciate the unusual character of such a request coming 
- il court in any case and I know of no precedent therefor. 
. mstaneces of this case, | believe that all of us who were 
t of the trial concur that right and justice demand that a 
Mooney should be had in order that no possible mistake 

ide in a case where a human life is at stake 

ectfully, yours, 
FRANKLIN. A. GRIFFIN, 
ssued a rather lengthy statement in explanation of his 
sion. 

ritten by Superior Judge Franklin A. Griffin, who presided 

Mooney, to the attorney general, urging that a new trial 

is emphasized in the statement 

hese facts, and of these statements and requests so made 

10 tried the case,’ says the attorney general, in conclud- 

aan ‘it would seem proper for this office to act in accord 


igcestion. 
(his appeal will be decided on the record now on file, 


ile 


which 
lly reference to any of these matters, and sheuld the 
rmed on such reeord, no opportunity would be presented 
‘his ease to have these matters considered and their 
rmined. It is as important to the people as to the defendant 
tunity be afforded 
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HAS I LM ) 

“T have examined the record on ippeal ar 1ot prepared to stat 
that it contains reversible error, and am not disposed to enter ynfessior 
of error when reversible crror does not clearly pear to exist It would 
seem, therefore, that the only method by which the result requ« 
the trial be reversed, and sheuld this court judge can ‘ 
is by consent of respondent that the judgment deen prop 
accordance with such « and enter its order 1 ng 
and remanding the cause for a retrial, such trial n 
and all of these matters presented 

WILL SUBSERVE ST 1¢ 
Believing that justice will be snbserved by a 
the representative of respondent, I hereby stipulate and consent t 
the judgment and order heretofore entered y the trial court 
be reversed and the cause remanded for a 

The attorn veneral’s statement is add 1 to the Chief J 
and the ass justives of the supren t After reciting the 
facts of the explosion, the indictment, trial, and convictic Moone 
the attorney general says: 

“ During said trial one Frank C. Oxman wa alle ol half f 
prosecution and examined as a wi Ss The testimony given ri«l 
Oxman was both material and relevant, and tended strong t ish 
the guilt of the ndant . 

The Bulletin, M 4, 1917 

OR OSECUTOR SAYS EVIDENC! 

INDICTING OF OXMA 

Judge Robert M. Clarke, appointed as a special investigate 
Attorney General Webb to go into every phase of the Oxma per 
expense, stated the Bulletin to-day that he believed there w 
evidence before the grand jury pon which to return ! 
ugainst Oxman 

Clarke made l il npt ) d 
delay action until after hearing the ory ot e Smit! With ; 
the attitude of the investigation appointed at its reques dw 
having heard Smith story, the grand jut ! ig ado me 
indict Oxman 

Judge Clark« thoriz« the Bulletin to ws« n 
to the sufficiency « he eviden igainst Ox: 

Saw Fraxes “Tr \ n ‘ 
Hon. WILLIAM D. S HENS 
Governor o (California, Sderamento, Cali 

Your EXcCELLENCY You may reeall, and tl ecord is no efo 
you, that subsequent to the trial of Thomas J. Mooney ned te Ww 
ippeal from my order denying his motion for a new trial, T add tl 
1 letter to th ttorney general, in which I equesied hit { 
such action as wv d send the Mooney case baek to n yur | 
anew 

I believed then th simple justic vm ir | demand 
retion, ad from that position [I hav ever for moment ‘ 
On the contrary, that stand has been late i lopments ‘ 
strengthened, and, if I may, I would trespass wpen your inable tit 
to put before you briefly as the circumstances. will permit th 
ons wh I so "ml belie. new trial of the Meo l 

had 

In the tria \loone ere wel our Ww esses 1 i ) 
cennected hin vith the plosion vhich eccurre Ste i 
Market Ntreets They were John McDonaid, Frank ¢ Oxm Mrs 
Mellie Edeau and her daughter Sadie. Of these, Oxman | McDonald 
placed Mooney at the scene of the crime imal Kdeaus te ed ta 
his presence 721 Market Street, from wi int, ‘ 0 ition 
avers, Billings, Weinberg, Mooney iml s wife Or W einbere's 
jitney with an unidentified man to the plas ) 

OXMA MOST IMPOR 

Oxman was by far the most important of these witn il - 
mony was unshaken on cross-examination, and his very appent 
out his statement that he was a reputable and presperot i | 
and landewner from the State of Oregon There is no question bu 
he made a profound impression upon th ury and upé ull the 

tened to his story on- the witness stand, and there is not ‘ hte 
doul in my mit that the testimony of Oxman the ning po 
in the Mooney case, and that he is the pivot ound whicl the oth 
evidence in t case revolves. It was becan vf treme imp ! 
yf this witness and his naive simplicity on the \ 1x m hat wher 
the disclosure of the letters he had written hica t i 
which are befor: u, Was made, I med t h 
attorney genera s I did 

rhe testimo! Mrs. Meliie Edeau ! ‘ ‘ Sadie Fdenu 
was, that on the day of the preparedness parade Moon: Mrs. Moon 
Billings, and W n g were together at 721 stree from which 
point they drove aw n the direction of the ferr we were t 
mobile jitney They were the only witnesses who clain have u 
the Mooneys at that point, and their testimony is impertant in that it 
corroborat Oxman statement that the same four people ar 1 at 
Steuart and Market Streets in the same conveyance a short f 
its departure from the Edeau’s observation 

EDEAUS DISCREDITED 

At the trial of Billings the Edenus did not disck n n 
then given that they had seen Mooney and his wift rh i self wa 
a suspicious mstance, but as it was «le lope it Moo 
and thus was before the jury for consideration, I ! 
it. But the testimony of the Edeaus hi: now by mrire ! eet 
y Inspector Smith, of the Oakland poli e dep tment (‘ay I’ 
of the United States Army former f of | { Wa in l 
Lieut. Goff, of the San Francisco poli te “tm I 
mony of these police officials adduced at 1! t l nis 
Rena Moeney and Irael Weinberg, before dge Seawell, of Senoma 
County, who pre ided for Judg i ! u lint 
after the tragedy at Steuart and M t he 
the Oakland police officia claimed. t! hat ie ame he a 
were not at 721 Market Street, but f the crime, oa v 
the perpetrators thereof, was brought hh San Fran 
cisco, where she was shewn the defendant ‘ ' ren under 
and im the presence of Smith and Goff was nor ery uni to identit 
auy of them, but them stated that they were not the gnilty paxtie I 
is important to bear in mind that this Is the test of poll fficial 
whose vataral sympathies are not with defs arged with th 
commission of ih on offense as this, and cause of the very 
nature of tl its tremendous importan » the comn t and 


30 


the reputed character of 
tes V » i e fact or 


the 


oc’ 


would be unwilling to 
were not absolutely 


defendants, they 
urrence of which they 


UNRELIABLE, 


testimony of John McDonald. It 
careful analysis of yourself or your 
say. however, that in my judgment Mc- 
and in view of two indisputable facts 
which are established beyond ali peradventure of a doubt, his testimony 
is worthles These are, first, the time of the explosion, 2.06 p. m.; and 
ond, the time Me is first shown on the roof of the Bilers Build 
ng, 1.58 p. m I irst of these facts is established by Capt. Duncan 
Matheson, in charge of ob case; the second by the photograph, sub- 
sequently enlarged, taken by the young man employed by the Eilers 
Music Co : e facts in mind, the testimony of McDonald 
demonstrates i wn falsity and is itself unanswerable evidence that 
claimed to have seen could not have occurred. 
the trial of Mooney two other of the bomb defendants have 
tried in anoth« lepartment of this court, and e@ach has been ac 
quitted the charg In these trials McDonald and Mrs. Edeau and 
her daughter have been witnesses. Oxman has never been produced. 
Chere were submitted to each of the juries in these cases all of the 
matters which ha loped since the trial of Thomas J. Mooney, 
of course, the Oxn with the result a indicated 


M DONALD 


the 


the 


I do not intend to stats 
and doubtless will receive 
retary I not hesit to 
Donald unworthy of belief, 


do ate 


is 


t 
o 


en 


een deve 


ept ian letters, wove 


CONVICTED BY LIES. 


rh n of Mooney is that 
videnci the truth of which, 

very grave Since his trial facts and circumstances have come 
o light whi ee t upon the credibility of three of the four 
witnesses wh ith the crime of preparedness day, and which 
hake the the case upon which the people rely for 
convir 

The 
he. ion 
Exe 

It 
trial 


he stands condemned to death upon 
neerning to say the least, there has arisen 
doubt 
h seriously 
link him 
very foundation of 
tion 

highest courts in 
without power to 
‘utive, therefore, rests 
was my judgment 
upon the Oxman 
as not alone, for ups 


is 
and 
relieve him. I 
this great 
and opinion t 


lared themselves 
tlders of the Chief 


Nation have de 
pon the sho. 
responsibility. 
hat Mooney should 
letters alone. In that judgment 
n examination of the record the 
oneurred therein and stipulated in open court that the case should be 
rsed. The ipreme court of the State held, however, that it was 
out power to act upon such a stipulation in a criminal case, 
‘ evelation many oth circumstances, these few of 
mpted to skeletonize, have arisen, which have 

nade more firm my belief that to carry into execu 

now existent against Mooney would be a travesty 
lot upon the administration of justice which 

eal 


the State 


receive a new 
and opinion I 
attorney general 


eve 


NAL INTEREST, 


nal 1 Thomas J. Mooney, but I hi 
in t » of The People ag Thomas J. 
was the judge who presided at trial and pronou 
but bec: there is a in life involved, and, 
from there the great principle upon 
nt no man, whatever his condition, 
I , shall be denied justice. 


ve a deep 
Mooney, 
need 


onal interest 
because I 
he judgment, 
ndly, inseparable 
ch this Governm 


ainst 
its 
firstly, bum: 
the 
rests, 


use, 
case, 
that 


is 


may 


A GRAVE MATTER, 


apologize for the extreme length of this 
alone my excuse for burdening you. 
ot touched upon any circumstances which to-day are matters of 
mmon knowledge and public notoriety, and which add enormously 
the total and uncertainty pow surrounding the result of 
Mooney’s trial, but have merely dwelt upon these indisputable out- 
atiding facts, mselves now matters of public record, and I can 
d to Gen. We that right and justice dsmand a new 
Mooney, in order that these facts, so material and 
the of guilt or innocence, and unavail 
is trial, may be presented to a jury for con- 


In conclusion, let me 
he gravity of 


ietter, 
I have 


case is 


ol 


DD, 


: ain 
issue his 


e of | 
rmination, 
respectfully, FRANKLIN A, 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
minutes. 
ANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the House is 
in finding out the author or authors of an anony- 
nous attack upon any Member of the House of Representatives 
doing what he thought was his duty according to his 


very GRIFFIN, 
SP E AKE R. 

recognized for 
Mr. BL: 


nterested 


The BLANTON] 


1D 


science, 

Who are the men who sent 
McCarty and Parson 
rentieman fr 
Ignatius McCarty 


the anonymous letters? 
are two of them of 


Ignatius 
George whom the 
om 
and George Parson! Why did not the gen- 
t] from California tell you that these are the two men 
behalf of John B. Densmore placed in the office of the 
attorney of California a dictograph machine? For 
To help the district attorney enforce the law? 
framing up on law and order of 
freeing convicted anarchist from 


eman 
who on 
listrict 
what 
No: 


purpose ? 
the purpose of 

California in the hope of 
just punishment of the law. 


for 
a 
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I knew when T started the fight in behalf of law and 


| that would prevent the kind of happenings that have disgraced 


is brief | 
sec- | 


| could preserve this Republic from what 


| day, 
| what? 


| president of the Employees’ Union in Washington. 
' auditor in the Shipping Board testify ? 


this | 


} not; 


| records, 


Boston and this Nation in the last few days that I was eoine 
up against the biggest power in the United States, : 
I am able to stand your gaffs. Stick them in me. |] nt 
say to my colleagues that if giving up my life to-da | 
is staring us in 
face—lawlessness and anarchy if we go further °» our 
as we have done in the past—-Il would willingly give 
to preserve this Republic froin such disgraceful scenes as })q).- 
pened in Boston when the police, officers like you and 
gave over that great city to the thugs and lawbreakers, ani 
one night $300,000 worth of property was destroyed, and inno 
cent women were attacked. 

Now, was I misled by these letiers? 

The gentleman from California [Mr. NoLAN] seems to ih 
that I had no other source of information. Why. I call vo 
attention to Mr. Burroughs, an emplovee of this Government to- 
an auditor, if you please, in the Shipping Board, who 
Here is where the third conspirator comes in 
was the third conspirator who appeared in that press 
with George Parson, the dictograph man, and tried to 
newspapers to publish this libel in the papers, which the, 
fused to do—and yet you gentiemen are willing to let it go j 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp? The newspapers refused to pu 
it. Who was he? It was Luther C, Steward, if you pleas 

What did ¢] 
The auditor 
although drawing $2,750 from the Employees’ Union, at t! 
time this Luther C. Steward, under Mr. Densmore, \ 
$3,500 a year as an assistant director in the Employment Ser 
and that his station was in Washington, and that during th 
six last year, when he was not entitled to a pe 
or iravel’.g expenses, the vouchers, the exact numbers 
which he gave you, showed that during the last six months 
vear Luther C. Steward drew from the people’s Treasury of 1] 
Nation over $100 per month in traveling expenses, in additio: 
his big salary and his $4 per diem. They are the conspirators 

Why, when I got this letter telling me they would brin: 
files if I would answer this telegram, my secretary, who 
that gallery, will tell you that immediately upon that lei 
ing shown me I said, “ There is just one of two things 
either some ignorant employee down there who has not go 
sense, or else it is a frame up.” My secretary said, “Are no 
going to answer it?” I said, * Yes; we will who is 
this; we will] find out whether it is real, and [ aim satistic 
we will find out, and if it not real, who is behin 
Did I ask him for the files? No; I had that answer fr: 
merely asked him for copies—copies which I had the r 
have. If anything is going on wrong in a department 
Government, and a man sends you ah anonymous letter: 
you what is going on, and tells you he can show it to you 
and you have been making an investigation 


to by 


the 
actions 


my ife 


said 


as dra 


inonths of 


to 


see 


is 


| matters, are you going to sit still and pay no attention to 


| order 


' auditor, 


have been trying for months to get this Congress to make 
vestigation of that department, and I can not get a com 
an investigation. Why? Let the gentleman from © 
nia |Mr. Notan] answer that question to the people of thi 
tion, because he is in the majority party in Congress. WV! 
have shown you by the testimony of Mr. Burroughs, an | 
who testified before the Joint Labor Committee 


| House and Senate, that hundreds of thousands of dollar> 


California speaks and whose names he gives. | 


But when these men were brought | 


fore the grand jury of California they pleaded their privilege 


not to testify because their 
nate them with a felony. 
ing to their own eport, 
Congress 

The gentleman takes much pleasure in telling you that in 
signing the fictitious name of C. H. Matthews to a communica- 
tion to try and get it through, George Parson went down to 
the Capitol Park Hotel in Washington and registered, you 
please, under the fictitious name of C. H. Matthews. And you 
applaud him for it because some of you are incensed against 
the gentleman from Texas, 


testimony, 
And these 


forsooth, 
are the 


would incrimi- 


men who, accord. | 
attempted a frame up on a Member of | 


| 
| 
| 


nore’s department have been misapplied and wasted. 

I showed you by the evidence of Stanley R. Linn, « 
Arch Mason, who testified before that committee, tha 
the most wasteful and extravagant department of the 
ment that he had ever seen, who gave instance after 
where money was misapplied and wasted and squander 
what happened to Mr, Linn? Within three days after he | 
fied before that committee he was called before Mr. Den 
and cursed like a dog and fired from his position. ‘t! 
what Congress is standing behind. Why? God knows, !! | 
Department of Labor is so intrenched by such a labor power \™ 
it is more powerful than Congress, when it can turn Go! 
requests for information—God knows we ought to be he 
sponsible to the people of this country 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas, Mr, Speaker, 
man yield? a? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. Was I taken in 
Why, they speak of this Cobb report in Texas. If you get (* 
report of the Secretary of Labor, which gave me that CO” 
account and gave it to you, you will find out this report brought 
to light the very facts I wanted to bring to light, to w! ' ne 
Cobb was spending the money of the people for nothin: istiale 
he jumped from Washington to Texas by way of De troit, Mich 


jlisti 


will the sent 


this 
that 
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fe went 500 miles out of his way on the way to Texas, and then 
ed straight to San Antonio, in the southwest portion of 

is. Then the Secretary of Labor said there were no instruc- 
sent hin That was the only thing asked for—the instruc- 

s sent him. The Seeretary of Labor said there were no in- 
ctions sent him. Get this Cobb’s report of his expense ac- 
t,and in that very report you will see that Cobb himself says 

he bought transportation to one place in Texas on June 

d then, because of instructions he received, he changed his 
rary, cashed in that railroad transportation, and bought 
and then where did he go? He went straight from 

ston, Tex., to Abilene, Tex., my home, my little home city 
here, where he stayed two whole days, and for what pur- 

I introduced here the record of newspapers the other 

least two of them, showing that from the time Cobb 

di Texas until left it was one attack upon me after 
er. 

GOODWIN of Arkansas Mr. Speaker, will the gentle 
now yield? 

BLANTON. 1 yield, although I hope the gentleman will 
e a little more time. 

GOODWIN of Arkansas. I voted for a certain resolu- 
introduced by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Blanton ]— 
nk it is the one te which the gentleman from California 
NoLAN | referred—in ubsolute good faith, as did the great 
ity of the membership of this House, because the gentle- 

rom Texas | Mr. BLANTON | stated he kine the alleged 
to be absolutely true and correct. 

BLANTON. Iam coming to that. 

GOODWIN of Arkansas. The gentleman just stated that 

iwht this letter was a frame up, and yet he answered it, 

s, in order to ascertain the facts. Why did the gentleman, 

ng that letter, state upon the fioor of the House that he 
these allegations to be absolutely true and correet, thus 

I ul deceiving—misleading the membership of the 

to vote for his resolution? 

BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am glad the gentleman has 
hat, because the gentleman has assumed just what the 
eman from Califernia [Mr. Noran] assumed, that I did 

anything else to base my resolution on except this on 
mus letter The gentleman does not know. He talks 

iv being the friend of Welsh, District Attorney Fickert, 

hers I never saw Welsh or Fickert in my life. And I 


ever represented a corporate interest in my life. I have 
munications with them. They furnished me with some 
il information. I had a communication with Welsh 


hether or not he had been investigated, and I have his 
1 on him in his office in Phila 
rrving out and bolstering up the statement made in 
rhe gentleman talks about my not having any fur 
ormation. TI wish to God you would give me a committee 
| listen to this testimony and not rule it out, like the 
n Labor did. The gentleman says I criticized the 

on Labor. I only criticized it for not letting me put 


ting that parties ealles 





e! n Whenever I offered something detrimental to 
Department, when I offered to put that in the Recorp, 
was raised by the gentleman from California and 

they threw my evidence out That was the only 


de. I was criticizing the fact that a Member of 
s could not get evidence before a committee; that is 
Now, so far as these fellows running from San 


Los Angeles, I have statement after statement from 





howing that the whole invest ol there was 
he world but an attempt to fr ‘rom a just 
nd that money in large sums of this Government 
extravagantly wasted, thrown away, by the em 

f them on pleasure trips and lots on joy trips. I 
the names of the various parties Mr. Ignatius 





Mr. George Parson were two of them, because the 

| those men before them He talks about Mr. 

O r. I furnished to the committee, to which the 
from California refers, if you will read it, the testi- 


l‘remont Older given before the grand jury. The 
al nt me that in order to give you the benefi 

will see whether Mr. Fremont Older is sympathetic 
ts or not. Read his testimony. Why, he absolutely 


wer question after question asked him by the grand 
yet there is the testimony, and from a little editorial 
Which he wrote himself, that I put in the Recorp, 
nat very Mooney report which he published in his 
November 1, 1918, was given to him by John B. Dens 


} 
i 


"WAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
ty ANT y ‘ ' . a 
LANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I proceed for two more 
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The SPEAKER. The gent 


consent 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speak 


unless the gentleman will vi 





; 


eak for two min 


tion with a statement that he 


in Boston, I shall object 


Mr. WALSH I object, Mr 
1 


‘he SPEAKER. Objecti: 
DEFICIT ( 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, 
into Committee of the Who 
for the consideration of the 


motion, I desire to see if w 
erel debate Mr. Speaker, 
time for general debate be 


controlled by the gentlemar 


r, res 
eld to 1 

is mee : 

Se 

m is heard. 
I move th: ul 
le House on tl 
> bill H R. 9 
e can not rere 
Ll ask unanim 
Limite to thi 


the remaining half by myself. 


to that becaus - 


The SPEAKER. The gentlema 
| to thre 


that general debate be limi 


Te 


asks 


h 


murs, f 
trolled by himself and half by the gentleman fro 

Mr. GOOD And the dehate be limited to th 
jects of Government finance 

The SPEAKER Is there objection 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I objec 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker 
gentleman I have only three requests on this 
men who wish to discuss other matters outside of 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I shall desire five minutes 

Mr. GOOD Then I ask that the time be 
hours, one-half to be controlled by tf ent 
nessee and one-half to be controlled by myself 

The SPEAKER Is there objection? 

Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee Res ne the ri 
could the gentleman make it thre nel hit 
another request 

Mr. GOOD I will say t he gentile ni 
ber of requests I have liked wit! rent 
who are a ous to expedite the business of 
have declined other requests excepting on rat 
the bill or on Government finance. 1 ve ] 
two hours f time, and I have der ‘ the 1 
who are anxious that this bill s nie | 
possible, and I hope er © 
hour limit 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee I will wy 
if I may be en the privilege « troll 

ide I ca ‘ Ivy wit] h req S } 
not take « of anv other requests 

The SPEAKER i e ¢ tior \ 
Chair hears non 

The motion was agreed to 

Accordingly the House resolve . oO ¢ 
Whole House on the state © Uy t 
of the bill H. R. 9205, the first def 
in the ehair 

The CHAIRMAN the Ho 
House on the stat of the | 
bill H. R. 9205, hich the Cl 

The Clerk read as follo 

\ I R 205 1g 
a] ) t 
fiseal 1 ot 

M GooDp Mr. ¢ ‘ I sk 1 

i I Il be dispe Seu W 

1 CHATRMAN Is the i to A 
first rea 1 Af 

Mr. GOOD Ir. ¢ hefo \ uF ’ 
bill I is sit t 
finances ee} igo | a ! 

ropriat scal ye I 
that ar t nt of appropt on 
Ve il ( in ayb er! ( 
to be mat n the Treasury du 
the appro ! re mace ry 
obnormal tit bear but re? 
for the fiscal year io 
difference between appropria ( l 
a fiscal year was negligibl N S 
appropriated billions of dollars t1 ) 
those years. These appropriatio er 
of entering into contracts for rdnal 


liveries of war material and 





5532 





are now being made and are being paid for out of appropriations 
previously ruade. 

linagine my surprise when, a few days ago, I saw in the public 
statement which I made with regard to appropriations 
being used as indicating the amount that 
ut of the Treasury of the United States during 


press the 
for this tscal 
would be drawn « 
this fiscal vear. 
During the pa few months an army of officers in the War 
and Navy Departments have been at work on canceling con- 
tracts und imaking settlements of Government obligations. Six 
months ago 27,500 separate contracts for supplies in the War 
Department remained adjusted. Settlements on these 
have made until there remain but 


year 





SI 








to be 





eontracts been 







tracts feel that they can with some degree of accuracy estimate 
the drafts which these obligations will make upon the Treasury 
during the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1920. 







fhe demands upon the Treasury call for an expenditure of 
money during this fiscal year that is simply staggering. The 





is so alarming that 





netual condition confronting the Treasury 






we may well pause and calmly consider obligations already 
existing and that must be met before entering on enlarged 





programs which will call for additional expenditures. During 
the past week the House passed two important bills, one giving 
* justifiable increase to postal employees, and the other giving 
udditional compensation under the war-risk insurance act. Yet 
these bills, calling for an expenditure of approximately $125,- 
000,000 annually, have not been taken into consideration in 
the figures I have given, nor have I taken into consideration the 
ninount carried in the pending bill. 

I have them here on this chart, the appropriations for the 
1920. [Indicating.] There are appropriated: 
Agriculture, $33,899,761; Army, $772,324,877.50 ; 
Service, $9,843,.661.67: District of 
fortifications, $11,214,291; Indian affairs, 
executive, and judicial act, $97,- 











fiscal year of 





Departnent of 
Diplomatic and Consular 
Columbia, $15,364,421 ; 
$11,131, 397.05: legislative, 

963,831.77; Military Academy, $2,277,932.20; naval affairs, $616,- 
ONG S38.S8 > pensions, $215,030,000; post offices and post roads, 
$609,466,149; rivers and harbors, $33,378,364; sundry civil ap- 
propriation bill, $607,160,207.95, making a total of regular an- 


nual appropriations of $3,035,151.733. 












for deficiency for that fiscal year, as follows: Neeond deficiency 
bill $292,714,084.71, third deficiency bill of $24,525,929.40, 
the war-risk and pension deficiency bills, of $45,044,500, the rail- 
road bill of $750,000,000, expenses incident to the 
first the Sixty-sixth Congress of $385,720, or a total 
carried in the deficiency appropriation acts of $1,112,470,284.11. 

The appropriations for this fiscal year carried in the miscel- 





of 






deficiency 





session of 












laneous nets are as follows: 

The wheat guaranty, $1,000,000,000; the relief in Europe, 
$100,000,000; the Public Health Service, for hospitals, $9,835,- 
ooo, Vvocrtional ehabilitation, $6,000,000; the revenue act, 
$7,925,000; und sundry miscellaneous acts of $348,103.47, making 
2 total of miscellaneous appropriations of $1,123,708,436.47, 

In addition to this there are the permanent and indefinite 
appropriations, as follows: Interest on the publie debt, $1,000,- 





000,000; miscellaneous ; public-debt redemption fund, the 5 per 
redemption fund carried in the revenue act, $964,020,000 ; 


permanent, and indefinite appropriations, $85,- 





vent 






Iniscelluaneous, ly 


266,580; additional compensation for the Government employees, 










or what is known as the bonus provision, $25,000,000; a total 
of permanent and indefinite appropriations of $2,074,288,880, 
making a wud total of appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
Ing June 30, 1920, of $7,345,617,283.58. 

Mr. WELLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 










Mr. GOOD, IT would rather not until I have explained the 
charts. Then I shall be glad to yield for any question. 

{ wish we might step here, but we ean not. The chart up 
to this point gives a very inadequate—ves; an erroneous—idea of 
What the obligations of the Government are that must be paid 
out of the Treasury during this fiscal year. In the first place, 
t contains items that will not be paid out of the Treasury 






during this fiscal year, and, in the second place, it fails to con- 










tain items that were appropriated for in previous years but 
hich will be paid for during this fiscal year, 
[I desire now to invite your attention to chart No. 2, which 
shows the estimated requirements for the fiscal year 1920 that 
inust be inet. You will observe that I have taken, to commence 





with, the grand total of the appropriations carried on the first 
chart, of $7,545,617,283.58. From that there are certain deduc- 







tions. I have deducted those items which it has been estimated 
by the various departments will not be expended during this 





fiscal year, for one cause or another. For example, in the per- 





5,500 unset- | 
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manent and indefinite appropriations is an item of $964,020,000 
known as the 5 per cent redemption fund. This fund wa< 
intended to be drawn upon in the purchase and redemption 0; 
Government bonds. The Secretary of the Treasury does jo} 
intend to use that fund in the purchase or redemption of bons 
or in stabilizing the bond market. He proposes whenever |e 
purchases a bond to redeem that bond; but he will pay ti, 
money out of the Treasury, and in order to get the money in the 
Treasury with which to buy the bonds he proposes to issue » 
90-day note of the Government. So it is fair to say that th; 


; amount should in all fairness be deducted. 


tled contracts. The work along this line has progressed to a 
point where those charged with the adjustment of these con- | 


But in deducting it here I wish to refer to the item, certit 
eate of indebtedness, $5,634,000,000 issue certificate of inde); 
edness in order to purchase Government bonds. ‘That item jig 
be largely increased, which in the end would only add to oy 


| deficit. 


The Army and the Navy Departments both figure that they 
will not spend during the fiseal year all of the appropriations 
made for this fiscal year. And that is perfectly natural. The 


| are purchasing certain things during this fiscal year that m:\ 


not be delivered until July or August of next year, or ever 
later. So, too, they will issue checks before the 1st day of July. 
during the month of June, and those checks by the very natur 
of things, going out through the hands of various disbursi): 
officers, do not reach the Treasury until after the Ist day o 
July. And so the money will not be paid out during this fisca 
year. 

The War Department estimates that about $193,352,809.72 6 
their appropriation will not be paid out, and the Navy Depart 
ment estimates that $205,365,613.88 of the appropriation for this 
fiscal year will not be paid out during the fiscal year. And ther 
fore I have taken the exact figures estimated by the War an 
the Navy Departments, that will not be drawn out of the Treas 
ury, and that were appropriated for this fiscal year, to 


| $398,718,423.60, as a deduction. 


There should be added to that the aggregate of appropriations | 


As to the deficiency appropriations for 1919, it is estimated 
that $250,000,000 carried in the deficiency bills were paid out 
during the last fiscal year and before the 1st day of July of this 
year, That being true, of course it is not a charge on the Treas 
ury and can not be made as an offset against the revenue that 
will come into the Treasury during this fiscal year. It was paid 
out before the beginning of the fiscal year and therefore should 
be deducted, although it was an appropriation made for the fiscal 
year. In many cases these deficiency appropriations were miu 
immediately available. They were paid out immediately to th 
extent indicated before the Ist day of July. 

The Post Office appropriation bill carried an item for goo 
roads of $78,000,000, to be paid out by express terms in 1!21. 
So the total of these four items, aggregating $1,690,738,4 
should be deducted from the total of appropriations for the fisc: 
year, in order that we may ascertain how much of the appropria 
tions for this fiscal year will be actually drawn out of the Treas 
ury during the fiscal year. 

We thus find that the net cash withdrawals fronr the Tres 
ury under the 1920 appropriations amount to $5,654,875,859.9 
a stupendous sum, a sum more than five times the amount an 
nually appropriated and expended for all the departments ¢ 
the Government prior to 1917. And yet that sum is onl) 
tle more than one-half the actual demands which the yvario 
departments estimate will be made and drawn frony the Tress 
ury of the United States during this fiscal year. 

Tor example, the War Department—and the withdrawa's 
from that department will be larger than those from al) 
department out of appropriations made for previous fisct 
years—the War Department now owes the Shipping Board 
$155,000,000 for shipping and for the transportation o| 
on the sea. That work has been done by the Shipping bears, 
and the War Department must pay the bill, and expects | 
pay it. Out of previous and continued appropriations 
propriations largely carried in the fortification bills ful 
fiscal years 1917 and 1918, the War Department estimates 
will pay this year $577,000,000. This money is required to Pi 
for the delivery of ordnance, for shot and shell and wi Ut 
rial of many kinds. 


 . 
o.OU) 


i] 


the 


The War Department owes, or will owe, the Railroad -\' 
ministration for the transportation of troops and sup! 
continental United States during the year $80,000,000 111 excc™ 
of any appropriation carried for this purpose in an appro? 
tion act for this fiscal year, and this sum will be pald oul 
appropriations previously made. . 

The War Department estimates that it will pay for tor" 
liquidations, mostly in France, $150,000,000. This «oes ~ 
take into consideration the sale recently made by the War 
partment to the Government of France for somethings 0\"” 


$400,000,000 of supplies and plants and docks and other |) 
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erty that the Government of the United States had in France 
and sold to the Government of France. For that property we 
have agreed to take the obligations, the bonds, of the Republic 
of France. But I am advised by the War Department that we 
owe vast sums to our Allies, especially in France, to individuals 
and corporations, and that the total which we will be compelled 
to pay to France and to Italy and to England will approximate 
$150,000,000, and that that sum will all be paid during this 
fiscal year. The $400,000,000 before referred to still will be 
owing to the United States. There was no deduction or strik- 
ng of a balance in making that settlement. 

Six months ago the War Department had 27,500 contracts for 
ordnance and war materials that were undisposed of and unset- 


tled. In most cases the contracts had either been wholly 
terminated or terminated in part. In most cases there is in- 


volved the damages that we would have to pay because of the 
eancellation of the contracts. Twenty-two thousand of the 
twenty-seven thousand five hundred contracts have already been 
adjusted. There remains 5,500 contracts that have to be 
led and adjusted. The War Department, basing its conclusion 
on the settlement of 27,000 contracts, estimates that it will re- 
quire $200,000,000 to make settlement of the remaining 5,500 
rminated contracts. 
Then the War Department carries into its miscellaneous ac- 
int items for the purchase of odds and ends, some of them 
contracts, covering a wide variety of items, and estimates 
hat out of appropriations previously made they will pay dur- 


set- 


the fiscal year for miscellaneous items $150,000,000 under | 


it heading, making a total that the War Department will 
y out of the Treasury from appropriations made prior to the 
ipropriations of this year of $1,512,000,000. 
Department has arrived at its conclusion in 
ne way, and estimates that it will be compelled to pay this 
ar out of the Treasury from appropriations made in previous 
$600,000,000. These figures are not my figures. They 
the estimates of the departments of the Government: and 
le I might teke issue with some policy adopted, and migh 
e issue with some of the results, I do feel that these figures 
ve been arrived at by the officials in those respective depart- 
nuts after a most thorough and painstaking examination, and 


fhe Navy the 


enrs 


the main they are conservative and can be relied upon as 
servative estimates 
The various bond acts authorized loans to be made to our 


\llies during the war to the extent of $10,000,000,000. 
es made to the allied countries under this authorization to 
30, 1919, totaled $9,102,285,015.56. The eredits estab- 
shed up to September 4, 1919, aggregated $9,684,272,567.84, 
i balance of the credit to the allied nations established 

to draw against in the fiseal year 1920 of $581,987,552.28. 
amount $188,925,945.99 has been advanced between 
June 80 and September 11, 1919, leaving a balance of the credit 
eady established, which will be drawn out before the end of 
fiscal year 1920, of $393,061,606.29. There still remains a 


The 


' 
tle 


his Ss 


nee of the authorization which may be allotted and with 

n during the year of $315,727,482.16; but this latter con 
tingency I have not considered at all. 

| understand it is the purpose and the thought of the Treas 

Department that it will be necessary to make additional 

and that the full amount earried in the revenue act ot 

S10,000,000,000 will before the year, or shortly thereafter, b 

ed and paid out to the allied Governments. But in making 

tatement [I have taken the amount that haus been credited 

time; and if the Treasury Department shall in the 

nuke additional credits and advancements to the allied 

G ents In exeess of this amount they will only serve to 

f he deficit that will confront the country at the end of 


re was outstanding on June 30, 1919, $3,640,000,000 worth 

rhinent obligations maturing in the main every three 
! short-time certificates of indebtedness, issued by the 
ury of the Treasury, which must be paid out as they 


The balance in the Treasury on June 30 was $1,251,- 
You can not use, I am advised by the Secretary, all 
litilance to retire the certificates of indebtedness. Th 


ivy of the Treasury states that the least amount that the 
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must paid. out of the Treasury of the United States befor 
June 30 next of $10,831,201 585.26 


Now, where are we going to get the money with which io 
pay this stupendous sum? ‘The figures are so stuggering. and 
the situation is so critical, and it so appeals to the business 
judgment of every man, that it has seemed to me that while 
we are passing bills every day that sooner or later will call 


for money out of the Treasury we ¢ 
few minutes and study these figures 


mild well stop o-aay or 


We may well consider as a business proposition the quesiion 
where the Government is to get the money with which to 
this indebtedness. This deficit does not take into consideration 
the bill we passed the other day inereasing yx 
which will call for about $50,000,000 during tl eal It « 
not in any respect take into consideration the very meritorio 





bill we passed the other day amending the war-risk insuram 
act, taking $75,000,000 more out of the Treasury of the Unit 
States. It does not take into account this pending bill, carryi 
over $14,000,000. The money will have to be paid: and jus 
aus we pass these bills, just in the proportion that we legisluat 
carrying provisions that will result in a charge upon the Gi 
ernment of the United States, just to that extent we add to 
total of $10,831,000,000 of cash requirement that must 

out of the Treasury of the United States during the ye 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Our revenue law of last year provides | 
$4,000,000,000 for 1920. Secretary of the Treasury Glass ha 
repeatedly stated that we have issued our last bonds r} 
| $4,000,000,000 under the revenue act, together with the oth 
figures given by the gentleman, would amount to only $5.2- 
000,000 with which to pay all this money. How are we goinz 


ry can operate on as a working capital is $300,000,000 ; | 
that amount ought to be in the Treasury of the United 
sin order that it can function in a proper way and pay 
lls as they are presented to the Treasury. Therefore, if 
; ibtract the $800,000,000 of working capital from the 


‘1,000,000 in the Treasury, we have, with which to pay the 
1,000,000 of certificates of indebtedness, only $951,664,827, 
any balance of unpaid certificates which must be paid in 
W OF $2,682,335,173, making a grand total of the cash 
the Government the United States that 


ements of of 


to get the money to meet these bills without another bond issue 

Mr. GOOD. I think the Secretary of the Treasury 
misquoted in the statement that there would not 
bond loan floated. What he did say was that there would no 
be another popular loan, but that in all probability it might b 
io sell additional bonds. That is the statement that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has made to me, and [I thi 
there is nothing about it. I think he has made it ¢ 
erally to Members of the House that in all likelihood in orde1 
meet this draft it t and probably would be 
float additional bonds. 

Mr. GARNER. Is it 
tificates of indebtedness, which come due in Dece 

Mr. GOOD. Ido not know about that. I did not know 
s<¢lling certificates maturing so far in the future 

Mr. GARNER. That is the statement of the Treasury Depart 


y 
has bee 


be another 


hecessary 
secrel 


migh hecessary 


ilso a fact that he is now selling 


Hot i 
“ber, 1920°' 


Lit 


ment, that they are issuing two classes of certificates, one bearins 
{! per cent interest, due in six months, and the other bearing 4 
per cent interest and due in December, 1920. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the statement of the gentleman fro 
Texas is correct, does not the gentleman think that the finan« 
of a total obligation of $10,000,000, 000 by sometl ing over S400 
000,000 worth of Treasury certificates is not very good final y 








for the future? 

Mr. GOOD. I certainly think so. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? If that nol 
financing, I think it is up to the gentleman from Ohio al 

ymmittee to suggest a better method by which th obligations 
enn be finaneed. 

Mr. GOOD What I am trying to say to-day is this, thi I 
do not think it is good finance to add another dolla th \ 
den of the Government in the way of appropriations we ¢ 
avoid it, because with every dollar we add we only increas 
ihe burden upon the American people and we will only help 


increase in the long run the high cost of living, as I sl { 
explain presently. 

Mr. GARNER. Iam very much in agreement ith the ¢ 
thleman on that theory, but when the gentlema Onio [M 
Loneworti]| makes the charge of bad financi I ink it 
up to him to suggest a better method of financing 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will make a very b! r to tl 
eentleman from Texas, if the gentleman from | vill permit. 
The gentleman from Texas has not forgotten that the Committes 
on Ways and Means that was controlled by a majority of 
party left to us a legacy of reduced revenue rather than incre 


revenue 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; but the ¢ 
can change that tax bill very easily. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I simply want to remind the gentlema: 
that it was his side of the House that was responsible for th 
reduced revenue, 

Mr. GOOD. I 
free from every 


lik S@SS1OD, 


OnDLZTeSS LS 


USI 


gm trying to present a | 
partisan tinge or political 


ness 


proposition, 


considerations. 
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ait 


whethe or ure 


books is 


a 
es, and if we will only 
or two reduce some taxes 
in administra- 


Committee on 


the gentle- 


the chart wh \ 
en advanced 


at $9,641,000,000 has be 

much longer does this Government 
to the Allies? 

explained that 


Prom 


the total amount 
had authorized was 
ptember 4, 1919, ] l ad 


we live id 
over $300,000,000 


1 
peen 
LOCO CH } 
to be ad- 


SY6 


vanced j 1 
Mr. HICKS 
Mr. GOOD 
HICKS 
the gentleman are 


$1,000, 000,000 


ield for a ion? 


ques 


brought to our at 
in the items we had 
the price of wheat. 


that will not be ex- 


amounts 
startling, but 
to guarantee 
great possibility that 
Mr. GOOD. TI wi c of 
Mr. WELLING 


ment obout 


in a minute 

mnection with the 
to the Allies, 1 would like 
t the interest is be maid on those loans. 
Mr. GOOD. I will get to that in a 


ome> 


that 
state- 
whether or 


gcentlemiin’s 


lonns to ask 


moment. That properly 
un } l I 
ave her t ‘hart of estimated revenue for the 
, re figures for which I am not 
imited extent I think one item a 
ittle diffevent from fur d me, which I will explain 
ereafter Phe revenue receipts is estimated for the 
at $4,940,000,000 That amount, it will come 
the year tlemen will understand that a part of 
1918 is } into this vear, and the tw la 
i ipts. It is estimated by 
40.000.000 will in 
that were fur- 
and placed in 
the Treasury 


the 
vear ol 4 , ( : oO, 2 
responsible, is 
those ish 
inter 
is estimated, 
ring 
rf) ‘t items 
ar will a 

of tl reasury that S4 come 
Salo 


| Mr. 


the Secretary of 


‘ pxrEp ! 
C,AR 


mis 


S260, 000 000 


lk 


public lands, $3,000,000 ; 
;, und so forth, $600,000,000, 
» original estimate of the Secr: 
| in the letter to Mr. GARNER esti- 
ild be $300,000,000. Since the letter 
of War, or Gen. Lord, the head of the 
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Now, I do not mean to say that those are all the sourees of 
revenue of the Government. The Government has some assets 
from which revenue may be reasonably expected. For example, 
we appropriated, shown by the chart, $1,000,000,000 for 
vheat. Five hundred million dollars was appropriated for the 
War Finance Corporation, $150,000,000 to the United States 
Grain Corporation, $67,500,000 to the United States Housing 
Corporation. We have appropriated $1,250,000,000 for the Rail 
road Administration and $2,847,701,000 for the United States 
Shipping Board, the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
all of these save two, an not expect t 
very much money during this fiscal year. I am satis 
there will be paid back to the Treasury during th 
approximately all of the billion-dollar wheat guarant 
fund. That fund nol drawn on to any very great ex 
tent. and the sales so far n are for cash; but if, perchanc 
in the administration of that fund we should commence to 
wheat for eredit to the countries of Europe, and those charged 
with the administration of that fund claim that they have tha 
authority, it is possible that some of it will be tied up for years 
and some of it will not come back for a long time, if ever. \W 
| ought to get back in all reasonable probability a billion dollars 
from that wheat guaranty fund. We ought to get back 
large amount, but something, from the $67,500,000 Housi 
Corporation. 

The amount that we will receive from the sale of the hous 
property will not be large, because the total amount appropriat 
is onlv $67,500,000, 

We have appropriated $1,250,000,000 for railroads. 
the railroads back the first of the year, our 
the roads will total approximately $750,000,000. The $500,000,000 
idditional appropriation will not back during the nex 
year except possibly a few small loans. Some of the loans mad 
by the Railread Administration are long-time loans, and it 
the statement of Mr. Sherley, who has gone into this mat 
very carefully since he has been connected with the Rail 
Administration, that many of these loans, while thought to 
zood and would come back, would not be paid off within the | 
few 

So far as the Shipping Board is concerned, we will do wel 
during the next two years we seil enough shipping to pay 
completing vessels under contract and that are authorized. | 
not expect to i. policy adopted or carried out in regard 
this investment that will bring a dollar into the Treasury of 
United States during the next two years that can be used fo 
general purposes. All of that will be necessary to carry on 
work. So, therefore, the only sources I can see where ws 
get any money into the Treasury from these assets is from 
Wheat-guaranty fund and some from the War Finance Corpor: 
tion, but not very much, because that ageney is to be u 
purchasing bonds for stabilization of Government 
some from the United States Housing Corporation. 
War Finance Corporation’s funds are tied up in loans 
not estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury that 
to that fund to any great extent, if at all, for relief. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Why can we not get some money back 
the $150,060,000 Grain Corporation fund? 

Mr. GOOD. I was coming to that. J] 
that leaves but one fund, and that is a fund of $150,000,000 
the United States Grain Corporation. I am not sure 

not we will get back all of the billion dollars. I an 
that before the year ends, when we get into the cold mo! 
the winter and hunger threatens some of 
Europe, we may do just what we did last year and con 
to grain on credit, if not give it away, and I thi 
sentleman will agree with me when I say that w 
with certainty count on all of the billion dollars being re 
and we ought not to figure on very much as coming ou 
$150,000,000 Grain Corporation fund in cash. There 
contingencies. We all will be plea sedi to see it all ret 
but afe to count on it with certainty . 
the gent 1an from Texas [Mr. GARNER], Ut 
5 the Treasury did not regard it would with cert: 
urned this year. There are a lot of little items 
a way change the total here and there, but after ¢ 
idying these estimates I am firmly convinced that 
indeed fortunate if we get than a billion and ol 
dred million dollars from these assets, “aving, the 
Statements standing of total requirements for the year } 
831,201,585.26, | revenues of only $7,229,928,240, 
fn June 30 ne ol 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. GOOD, Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
nating and tremendously interesting, but some of the items that 
he has been later referring to are not items that can be regarded 
as permanent revenues of the Government. 

Mr. GOOD. No. I do not insert them in the chart 
of that fact. They depend on continzencies. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I want to call attention to that particu- 
lur phase of this subject. In fact, the only items on the gentle- 
man’s chart of estimated revenues which are permanent in 
their nature are the first two items, the essential return from 
the present revenue law and the return from customs and the 
Postal Service, which leaves a considerable margin to fill. It 
makes it all the more important that we should analyze the first 
item the gentleman there of estimated returns from the 
present revenue law for the fiscal year 1920 of $4,940,000,000. 
Has the gentleman taken into consideration the fact that half 
of the return, the taxation return for the year 1920, will be an 
automatic reduction of the present law of 25 per cent? 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, in that respect the gentleman 
knows the estimate of the Treasury is that for the last half of 
ast year we would receive $2,000,000,000, and that would apply 
io this fiscal year—but that only related to income and excess 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


because 


has 


profits and did not include miscellaneous items—and that for 
this year, not counting the two last installments of excess 
profits and income taxes, we would collect $2,940,000,000. As 


o that I have made some inquiry. I can only accept the esti- 
iate of the Secretary of the Treasury and the experts. I am 
told that the monthly collections, so far as those other items are 
mecerned, excluding excess profits and income taxes are running 
retty close to the Treasury’s estimate. I have no way of know- 
but I think we can perhaps rely upon the estimate of the 
ecretary of the Treasury, who says that because of his experi- 
ence in collecting these taxes and their running so closely with 
the estimates he has not found any reason to change his estimate 
$4.940,000,000. 
LONGWORTH. I sincerely trust the estimate of the 
Secretary of the Treasury is correct, but in view of the fact 
t, as the gentleman states, this reduction applies to income 
nd excess profits taxes and that those are practically the en- 
return or very much the preponderating return, and fur- 
er that this bill now in existence was designed not to produce 
‘ than $4,000,000,000 at the outside, and in view of the fur- 
‘fact that the estimate there was not allowed the probable re- 
tion from the loss of taxes on liquor, due to the prohibition 
it would seem very extraordinary to me if the present reve- 
law, when the automatic reductions take effect, which were 
recommended by Mr. McAdoo shortly before his retirement from 
he Treasury, will produce at the outside $3,250,000,000. I fear 
estimate of the Treasury Department is very much in ex- 
ess of what the actual returns will be. 
Mr, GOOD. If it is, it only serves to accentuate what I have 
heen trying to show, which is the tremendous problem that 
ces the Government of the United States in financing its ma- 
iring contracts and short-time certificates. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Unquestionably, and it is for that rea- 
1 that I am supporting the argument of the gentleman from 
On this revenue question, let me for a moment state 
history—and I think the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
\RNER] will correct me if Iam wrong. The Treasury Depart- 
{ at the outset insisted that the Ways and Means Committee 
ny in a revenue bill which would raise not less than $8,000,- 
)00,000. The work of the Ways and Means Committee, there- 
©, Was to bring in this bill. We brought it in, and this House 
it. Not long after that, however, shortly after 
; stice was signed, the Treasury Department through Mr. 
McAdoo recommended that the amount be reduced so as to 
hot to exceed $6,000,000,000. A little later than that the 
‘cliry of the Treasury, then Mr. McAdoo, appeared before 
Ways and Means Committee and said it would not be 
‘ssury after the fiscal year 1919 to raise by taxation more 
++4,000,000,000, and recommended that the taxes should be 
itically reduced 25 per cent. At that time 
on, and a good many others did, that it was extremely 
\lvisable, in view of the fact of how difficult it was to estimate 
hecessary expenditures for the fiscal year 1920, to undertake 
iat time any reduction of taxation. 
lle statement of the gentleman from Iowa to-day seems to me 
ibundantly demonstrate the accuracy of that statement. It 
rTectly apparent, as the gentleman from Iowa says, that 
oo a his estimates of the present law will raise as much as 
-V.000,000 there is still going to be a deficit of something 
over three and a half billion dollars, which must be looked after 
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Mr. WHEELER. Will the ee min vield? 

} Mr. GOOD. For a question 
Mr. WHEELER. The Railread Administration in 
days of the last Congress asked for S750.000.000 rl u 
priation was not passed. At the beginnit is Co ess the 
| saxo for $1,240,000,000. We appropriated ST50,000.0 Now 
they have been running behind from thirty to fort d 
lars a month. Does the gentleman think it w ‘ 
billion dollars more to meet that? 

Mr. GOOD. [ am advised by the Treasury Di 

the judgment of the Congress in only appropriating 10 0000) 
| for the Railroad Administration for the rest of the tiscal 
| Was a good guess, and that it would vot likely be necessary 
call upon Congress for an additional epproepriation of 1 

to be paid out during this fiscal year for this purpose 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebrask: Will the seutleman vield 

Mr. GOOD. For a question. 

j Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska I note the gentlem: heey 

| his figures on June 30 a net cash balance of $1.251,000,000 

| Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

| Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. ‘The daily Treasury 

| indicates for that same date that there were warra: 

| ing in excess of that amount 

| Mr. GOOD. LI understand; but that is all taken care of it 

| rest of the figures. That is taken cnre of in these other 

| of appropriation. 

| Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Phat statement has mn t 
correct since the last day of September, 1915 

Mr. GOOD. That may be true, so far as that is cone 

but this chart does take that fact into consideration 


Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I understand; but I am simp! 
calling attention to the fact that the daily statement, beginni:n: 
July 1 and coming down to date, shows warrants in excess o! 
cash $204,000,000 at the minimum and only $1,112,000,000 at | 
maximum. 

Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. If I understand it 
and his deductions from the figures there on July 1, 1920, there 
will be an outstanding indebtedness of over %6,000,000,000: 
$3,634,000,000 outstanding on the 30th day of June, 1919, 
an additional $2,491,000,000 that the gentleman estimates 
addition to that would make a little over $6,000,000,000 in addi 
tion to the taxes we will have to have situ: 
tion on the ist day of July 1920. 

Mr. GOOD. No; the gentleman is mistaken. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


by the gentleman's chia 


and 


to take care of the 


It will only 


necessary to pay the certificates once, and there will be out 
standing at the end of the fiscal year only $3,591,273.345.26 o 
eertificates of indebtedness. I do not knew how it wi 


paid—— 
Mr. GARNER. I say that much money we have got to have. 
Now, we have given the Treasury Depariment authority to 
sue $10,000,000,000 of certificates. If those certificates 
being taken as they are now, it will not 
bonds. 
Mr. HICKS. 
Mr. GOOD. 
Mr. HICKS. 


__<-eeeeneaaattttl  ttt  L e 


are st 
be necessary to sel 
Will the gentleman permit 
A question. 

Has the gentleman taken into 


question ? 


consideratioy 


the receipis for 1920 the payment of any interest on our fo 
debt ? 

Mr. GOOD. I have not. 

Mr. HICKS. Is it not a fair thing to ussume that sony 


that money will be paid in the shape of interest? 

Mr. GOOD. I think it is a pertinent inquiry as to whetli 
we will get any money in the way of interest from the foreiz 
governments on the $10,000,000,000 we have loaned. I call 
tention again to the Secretary’s letter to the gentleman froin 
Texas, in which not a single penny is mentioned there as a pros 
pective receipt from that source. I understand that it is 
expected we will get anything from that source during 
fiscal year. I know nothing about it personally, and that ma 
ter was left out, because, as I have said before, these are 
my tigures; they are the figures of the executive officers of the 
Government, whose duty it is to pass upon these claims, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who must finally pay them. 
Treasury Department does not expect 
this year. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. If the gentleman will permit, 1 will 

say, for information, that in the conversation with the governor 
of the Reserve Board he informed me that it was not expected 
that these foreign Governments would even pay the interest 
on these loans at any time within the period of two years, and 
that interest would be charged up to the principal during that 
period. 

Mr. GOOD, 
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of expenditures’ 
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middle of tly 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Yes 
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debt. The bills carry 
such interest. That is an 
e and a permanent appropriation. Congress does 
n it every year Each act authorizes the 
ind provides for the payment of interest. 
Mr. FESS. This twice 
the expenditures before the w: does not 
the first chart 
Mi COoD 
sumed? I de 
on the bill. 
Che CHAIRMAN rhe gentleman has consumed one hour. 
Mr. GOOD. 1 will ask to he interrupted until T can 
Luck 
Mr. OLIVER 
included the oustanding 
Mr. GOOD. Certainly 
Mr. OLIVER. And this 
included in the estimated deficit. 
Mr. GOOD. Certainty It is not a duplication 
Mr. OLIVER So if the outstanding certificates are 
the! fter you deduct the $1,100.000 which you estimate 
ean be deducted as additional income from miscellaneous sources 
during 1920, you really would have no deficit other than 
‘nt outstanding Treasury certificates ? 
Mr. GOOD. And if vou continte to 
eates of indebtedness. 
Mr. OLIVER If vou 
indebtedness vou have a balance of accounts? 
Mr. GOOD Yes 
Mr. OLIVER. One other question. 
due from the War Department to 
$80,000,000 due to the Railroad Administration. What 
mtemplate the Shipping Board and Railroad 
tion will f items when paid by 
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increase 
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i not 
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total of all 


those on 


item alone sums up the 


and take in 
have I] 
not touched 


time 
have 


much con 


impolite, but I 


Mr. Chairman, how 


not wish to he 


not con 
One question. 
certificates of S2.682.335.173? 

$2,682,335.173 is 


same sum of 


con- 


pres 


loan money on certifi- 


and 
use do 


the Shipping Board 
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GOoopD. The Railroad Administration will want this 


roads and pay their rental contracts to the railroad companies. 
The Shipping Board will use these funds to pay for ships. You 


took th into consideration when the sundry 
enncted Tt will he for them to have 
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to pri- 
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those items into account 
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1920, Crovernment 


Did you take 
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control in January the lose 
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Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

ir. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. For a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. I wanted to make this suggestion in regard 
to the gentleman’s speech. The House is tremendously inter- 
ested in what the say. This is perhaps as 
importunt a matter as we will have before us this session.. The 
Heu will be very gind to give the gentleman all the time that 


gentleman has to 


he needs, and my suggestion to him is that perhaps it will be | 


well for him to yield to inquiries of gentlemen which are perti- 
is very important that we all understand 
figures which he is presenting. There will be no question about 
the ventleman having all the time he desires, I am sure. 

Vir. CANNON, TIT hope that will be settled here and now, 
because the gentleman has not referred to the pending bill. I 
ant not criticizing, but approving. gut I think 
down he ought te explain the pending bill. 

Mr. GOOD. I want to do that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I 


nent, becawse it 


before 


ask wnanimous consent 


that the gentleman from Towa [Mr. Goop] shall have such time | 
as he desires to conclude his remarks, in addition to the hour | 


which he has used, which fT assume is taken from the genera] 


debate, 
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will be | 


in- 
j compelled to decline 
| of the 


also ; 


the 


~ _| Goop] yield; and if se, 
continue the outstanding certificates of 


You speak of $155,000,000 | 


Administra- | 
the War Depart- 


lubor and other costs of administering the rail- | 


| ef the House. 


the | 


he sits | 
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SEES 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon. 
DELL] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Iowa 
may have such time as he needs in which to conclude his re. 
marks. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right 
to object, and I shall not object, because the gentleman fron 
Iowa is making a very interesting and valuable statement, | 
call attention to the fact that a while ago when I asked for 
about 15 minutes more the gentleman objected to it. 

Mr. GOOD. I hope the gentleman from Wyoming 
press that request. 

Mr. MONDELL. I shall not 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
but if we sheuld need 
object 
Mr. 


Will nof 
insist on it. 

I shall not insist on request, 
15 minutes more, I hope no one wil 


my 


MONDELL. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] wa 
to yield to anybody because of the brevity 
time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have not the slightest objectioi 
to giving him an hour more, but I want 15 minutes more mysel{ 


Mr. MONDELL. Gentlemen of the House want an oppor 


| tunity to interrogate the gentleman from Iowa in regard to thi 
matter. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Might I make a request that the gentk 
man have a half hour additional? The reason I do so is that | 
agree with the gentleman from Wyoming that the House can not 
nore profitably employ itself in anything than in the discussio 


In the $10.831 1) | of the subject on which the gentleman is talking. 
n the STO,S81.000,000 vou have 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
the gentleman from Wyominz? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdrew the request. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understood there was an objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. There was not. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not withdraw it, 

Mr. GOOD. Is my time running? I wish to 

Mr. MONDELL. Let the request be submitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa— 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, has he received 
vonsent to continue his remarks? 

The CHATRMAN. Does the 
to whom? 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman from 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MONDELL. I withdraw my request. 

Mr. GOOD. Then I refuse to yield. 

Mr. BYRNS Mr. Chairman, | 
eonsent 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
from Towa [| Mr. Goop] 
tions? 

Mr. BYRNS ot 
vield to me? 
Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I ask unanimous consent 
the gentleman from lowa may be allowed to conclude his 
marks, not to be taken out of the time agreed upon. 
Mr. GARNER. Not to be taken out of the time 
more than an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the time o1 
this bill was fixed by the order of the House. The Chair does 
not how the committee, even by unanimous consent, ci! 


Who objected to the request o 


then. 


If SO, proceed, 


unanimous 


gentleman from Towa Mr 


Wyoming is submitting 


of Tennessee. ask unan 


Mow 


Do I understand that 
refuses to yield to any 


the gentlemal 
further 


Tennessee, Will the gentleman from low 


tha 


nor to ix 


see 


| agree to an extension of time, the time having been fixed in the 


House. The only way the debate can be extended is by action 

Mr. GOOD. I will endeavor to yield for a few questions, bul 
first I would like to explain the bill. I say that, judging from 
a letter which I received on yesterday, I am inclined to think 
that policies may be adopted that may largely swell that dceficil. 
I will not read all of the letter that I received from Henry 4. 
Wise Wood, but I will read a part of it. He says: 


arly last May there called upon me at my office a Mr, J. J 
whose engraved card described him as London manager of the 
chester Guardian, of Manchester, England. * * * I 
bluntly what was the actual purpose of his visit to the 1 nited St: 
He replied that he was here upon a mission connected with t 
internationaligation of the war debt, 1 asked him if he meant 8 
understand that he was here upon the business of 


O'Neill, 
Mar . 
asked hi 
tt 


t 


inducing 
United States to guarantee the war debt of the nations recently 4! : ; 
including that of Great Britain and that of Germany. He said ee 
he was. I told him that he would find little sentiment in this count! 
favorable to such a project. This seemed to surprise him; he said 4 
I was the first American he had met who did not favor it I ace 
asked him whom he had seen, and he replied that upon the previous 
day he had seen Mr. J. P. Morgan, and that Mr. Morgan had ex 
pressed himself as being in favor of the plan. 

Do we realize what this means if such plan should be adopted? 
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Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. 
yield? 

Mr. GOOD. No; 
time myself now 

Do realize 


Mir. Chairman, will the gentleman 


I vield. I want to use just a little 


this l The United Kingdom 


we just what eal 
has a national wealth of S$70,000,000,000. She has a national 
debt of $37,000,000,000, France has a national wealth of $60,000.- 
QU00.000, She has a national debt of almost S2S,000,000,000, 
Italy has a national wealth of $20,000,000,000, She has a na- 
tional debt of more than $10,000,000,000, Austria-Hungary has 
a national wealth of 855,000,000,000 and a national debt of 
$25,000,000,000. Germany ha ational wealth of $85,000,- 
000,000, with a national debt of more than $40,000,000,000, | 
and to the national debts of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
must be added the indemnities that they must pay. The United 


Stutes has a national wealth of $230,000,000,000, with a national 





debt of only $25,000,000,000, But if we are to internationalize 
the debts of the nations at war, all the figures that I have pre- 
sented here amount to nothing ul give us a very poor concep- 
on of what our obligations will b L anticipate that that 
pos tion, before it can com realization, will come be- 


the membership of this He 
he entire membership of the Ho 
its head again in the United 


1aut 
il 


When it does, I hope tl 
vill so that it 
States. [Applause.] 
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In this connection, I wish to remind the House that this Con 
ress is young. Before it ends many bills will be enacted 


lling for drafts upon the Treasury 
include the $14,.184,704.67 
under consideration. It tak 
of the two bills to hich 
using the salaries of posta 
war-risk insurance act, ‘| 
the past week and unquestionably become 
future, and which will mean d 


Phe figures I have given 
arried by the bill which 
no of future defici- 
I have referred, the bill in- 
employees and the bill amending 
have passed the House dur- 
in the 
ring the year an additional 
the Treasury of approximately $125.000,000. ther 
on the calendar calling for large expenditures of money 
d Still others are pending before committees, 
if enacted into law ill call 
that must in some way be provided for. 
lation calling for a} 
the ways and means by lh the money shall be raised 
h which to pay the obligations incurred. Addit obliga- 
can not be paid out of the Treasury of the United States, 
is already face to f with deficit June 80 1 t 
st $8,600,000,000, 
understand there has | 
the payment ; 
That will take 
for clerk hire 
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We have always done that, and we always will. 
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parties made the same pledges and the members of bot) 
| are equally bound to redeem those promises, 
These figures that I have presented are not gratifyin: 
| they are cold, stubborn facts that you and I must deal 
and we should deal with them in a broad and patriotic wi 
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So, too, 0 as an estimate for $1,800,000 to pay for the 
oney orders rehased by the holders of war-risk insurance 
hen they sent in their premiums. We carry a provision in the 
bill directing the Postmaster General to prescribe forms and 
regulatior or the postmasters and the carriers to collect the 


insurance, but we do not appropriate any money for that. We 


have already increased the salaries of postal employees in this 
Congress by the action of the House to the extent of $50,000,000, 
ind if we throw upon them a little additional burden to help 
their brothers who went into the Great War to preserve the 
honor and integrity of the flag, we think they will gladly and 


villingly do that little extra service which this bill entails upon 
hem, without an additional appropriation. 

There are other items in the bill that I think, perhaps, can 
© explained under the five-minute rule, except the question of 
h cost of living, 


) 


the hig 


There was an estimate of $18,600,000 for the Naval Establish- 
rent, $5,000,000 of which was for the maintenance for the Bu- 


vreau of Yards and Docks, $2,100,000 for maintenance of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, $6,500,000 for the Bureau of 
Construction and Repair, for construction and repair of vessels, 
and $5,000,000 for the Bureau of Steam Engineering. The bill 
dloes not carry any appropriation for this service. It does, how- 
ever, carry a legislative provision authorizing the transfer from 
the * Pay of the Navy ” and “ Provisions, Navy,” of $9,300,000 for 
the purposes estimated for. It was, indeed, a mooted question 
whether this authority should be given, but in view of the state- 
iment made by Admiral Benson and Assistant Secretary Roose- 
velt as to the military necessities, the committee was of the 
opinion that inasmuch as the appropriations for “ Pay of the 
Nav) and “ Provisions, Navy,” were larger than were neces- 
sary, and that the military necessities required additional work 
to be done in the repair of vessels, we carry the legislative pro- 
vision referred to, with certain limitations, 

The appropriations for this year for these purposes were 
:bout four times more than the appropriations for like purposes 
1916. While our Navy is larger and the cost of making the 
repairs has increased, it seemed to the committee that the Navy 
ought to have been able to get along with the appropriations 
already made, and the committee was only moved to take the 
upon because of the very urgent request of 
Admiral and Assistant Secretary Rooseveit. It was 
opinion that unless the authority was granted, many of 
the vessels now needing repair would be tied up for more than 
The committee believes that the limitations placed 


ourse agreed 
3enson 


their 


two vea;rs, 

upon this legislation will result in securing as much work for 
£0,300,000 as would otherwise have been obtained by the ex- 
penditure of the full amount estimated. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes 

Mr. CANNON, If I recollect aright, the Secretary of the 
Navy acquiesced in the $8,000,000 provision. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; he practically acquiesced; and I think, if 
you will talk with him, you will get the impression perhaps 
that he thinks that a great saving will be the result of this 
legislation. The committee had in mind going further than 
that, and providing that no man should be paid out of that ap- 


propriation whose efficiency was below a fair standard. 


Mr. GARNER. Why did you not do that? 
Mr. GOOD. Well, we have done some things at times which 
have met with the presidential veto. We were trying to get a 


nigh that would not meet any serious obstacle along that 
line; and in these times of considerable trouble we thought per- 
ihis would accomplish the same result and yet at the out- 
so harsh. 


ys 


set not be quite 


Mr, GARNER. Any time that Congress wants to enact legis- 
ation looking toward the correcting of inefficiency, if the Presi- 
dent Wants to veto it, Congress can consider that veto. 


Mr. GOOD. It is, indeed, difficult to state accurately to what 
extent the estimates relate to the high cost of living. Some esti- 
those from the Department of Agriculture were only 
un estimate of the difference between the amount originally esti- 
inated for by the department for the year and the amount 
granted by Congress. They in fact, therefore, had nothing to do 
with regard to the present emergency, so far as living costs are 
concerned, for the estimates were nade inore than a year ago. 
Practically the same thing is true with regard to the estimates 
in the Department of Labor. 

The bill carries $150,000 for the Federal Trade Commission, 
Which is the amount the commission felt they could expend in 
giving temporary aid. How much of benefit the Federal Trade 
Commission will be able to accomplish in reducing the cost of 
living, no member of the commission was prepared to say. 


mates like 


They have no enthusiasm over the job and make no promises as 
Whether it will accomplish anything along the line 


to results, 
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of reducing prices is doubtful. I personally do not believe it 
will. The bill does not carry the appropriation of $502,000 
asked for in the Department of Agriculture for this purpose, 
nor does it carry the appropriation asked for by the Department 
of Labor. The bill does carry $12,000 for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, to permit that bureau to complete certain investiga- 
tions now under way, touching the cost of living, and to publish 
the same. 

The Department of Commerce also asked for $485,000 for in- 
vestigation of this subject, and the Department of Justice 
asked an appropriation of $200,000 for the enforcement of anti- 
trust laws, $1,000,000 for the detection and prosecution of 
crime, and $345,000 for special assistants to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and these appropriations have to a greater or less degree 
special reference to bringing about some reduction in the cost 
of living. It was pointed out very clearly by the representa- 
tives from the Agricultural Department in support of their esti- 
mates that the cause of the high cost of living is founded pri 
marily on the increase in our circulating medium, and that but 
a small per cent of it—5 per cent, as I recall—is due to hoard 
ing and profiteering. The committee felt that it should give to 
the Department of Justice all the money that is required to 
enforce the laws to prevent hoarding and profiteering. Some 
of this appropriation will be required to enforce the prohibition 
act, but a great deal of it necessarily will be expended in prose 
cuting profiteers and hoarders of the necessaries of life, if any 
practical relief is to be given from the present high cost of liv 
ing. And it is to this department of the Government that the 
committee feels we must look for practical relief. 

Of the estimates submitted by the Department of Commerce 
for relief from the high cost of living, $75,000 was for the pur 
pose of demonstration of methods of preparing and cooking fish. 
Congress has had some experience with this department on this 
very same subject. In the act approved June 21, 1916, the De 
partment of Commerce was given $25,000 to conduct investiga 
tions and experiments with regard to dogfish. Out of that ap 
propriation the department did make an investigation and demon 
stration in the matter of cooking and canning dogfish and gave 
the results of its investigation to the canners. A great many 
canners of fish canned dogfish in accordance with the instructions 
of this department. The result was not satisfactory. After 
these fish had been canned and disposed of the cans commenced 
to explode, and last year the Department of Commerce came 
before Congress with an estimate of $60,000 to reimburse these 
canners who had canned dogfish in accordance with the methods 
which had been demonstrated by the Department of Commerce 

A great many of these estimates for reducing the high cost of 
living are of the dogfish character and if granted would give 
just about as much relief as did the $25,000 previously appro- 
priated for dogfish demonstrations. The people want relief from 
high prices, not dogfish demonstrations. 

The bill carries a large number of important and necessary 
appropriations. .For example, it carries $1,210,000 for construct- 
ing three lighthouse tenders and vessels. We have a large num 
ber of lighthouse vessels, and the ordinary requirement is about 
four new vessels per year, when as a matter of fact we have not 


constructed a single lighthouse vessel or tender for the Light 
house Service for the past seven or eight years. 

The bill carries $495,000 for the Bureau of Standards. This 
bureau is practically swamped by the work which has been 


thrown upon it by the various departments of the Government 
and the manufacturing public. The War and Navy Departments 
during the past two years have used this agency as never before, 
and the need of testing all Government supplies and materials 
is becoming more and more apparent. For example, the Govern- 
ment tests every pound of cement that it purchases, and it has 
been found that 10 per cent of all the cement tested is rejected 
because it does not comply with the standard requirements. I! 
was the opinion of the committee that the money expended 
this way was well spent, and that the bureau ought not to ) 
hampered because of the lack of funds. 

In a general way the committee feels that the bill carries all 
that is necessary to appropriate at this time, and, while many 
of the items carried are not, strictly speaking, deficiencies, the 
appropriation is necessary to supplement appropriations already 
made for the respective services. 

A word in regard to the high cost of living. Living costs ure 
high. In many of the necessities of life they are oppressively sv. 
Every possible relief from this condition should be granted, 
but to apply the real remedy might be worse than the disease 
with which we are suffering. It is generally admitted that the 
high costs of living are due primarily to four principal causes, 

First and foremost, the increase in our circulating medium. 
Since the outbreak of the war, our circulating medium has prac 
tically doubled, and it is a singular fact that at all times anc 12 
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( se; and Mr. Hicks having taken 

e] S er pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
M C1] ng clerk, announced that the Senate 
had } amendment joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
lin) 1 lo for the payment of travel pay upon discharge 

no » A Army enlisted prior to April 2, 1917. 

I} i so announced that the Senate had passed 
Without ¢ t the following resolution (H. J. Res. 211) 
tendering the thanks of the American people and the Congress 
of the United States to Gen. John J. Pershins, and to the offi- 
“ nd men of the American Expeditionary Forces. 

FIRST ) [eNCY APPROPRIATION BILL FISCAL YEAR 1920, 

| t resumed its session. 

| Chi MAN The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bs recognized for cone hour and a half. 

l BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Goop] has made a very interesting, illuminat- 
ing, and valuable address to the House on the subject of the 
expenditures and the revenu of the Government during this 
fiscal year. It was a very important speech, and I am sure will 
appeal to every Member of this House, for it shows the very 


serious problem that confronts the Congress and the country 


with reference to our finances. It shows that the very closest 
scrutiny should be given to every appropriation which may be 

4 ad of the Congress and that the most rigid economy must 

he practiced, 

It has another valuable aspect to my mind, and that is this: 

[i is a splendid illustration of the necessity of the establish- 

ment of some sort of a budget system in this country. This | 
is the first time within my knowledge that in presenting a big 


appropriation bill to the Congress the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has made it a point to give to the 
House a statement of the expenditures that will be made and 
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| of the Senators, and that Mr. Davis stated there was absolu 
} not one scintilla of truth in the intimation that this had bem 
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will be necessary in the present fiscal year and at the same 
time submit to the Congress a stutement as to the estimated 
revenues. The gentleman from Iowa has ably presented in » 
limited way—limited because of the fact that he did not hay 


an extended length of time—-what might be called a sort of 4 


| budget to this House which I hope will be carefully studied and 
| considered. 


I regretted that the gentleman departed for a moment from 
his excellent address to refer to a letter that had been 
out by Mr. Henry A. Wise Wood to every Member of Congress, 
in which he undertakes to detail a conversation which he had 
with some man named O'Neill, who he says is a newspaper man 
from the city of London, and is over here for the purpose of i) 
ducing this country to ratify the league of nations. The e&. 
tleman from Iowa built up a straw man in his appeal to thi 
House not to indorse the alleged intention of the league « 


sent 


nations to commit this country to the internationalization of tle 
| war debts and to guarantee the debts of Europe growing out of 
| this Great War. 


If the gentleman had read the hearings before 
Relations the Senate he 
idea has been entertained by 


of 
ever 


the Committee on Foreign 
have known that no such 


would 


| the administration or by our Government from the very incep 


tion of the consideration cf the treaty of peace in Paris. | 
he had read the testimony of Mr. Norman Davis, who was 


| of the financial experts and the representative of the Treas 


in Paris during the consideration of the treaty of peace, 
would have found that he was asked that very question by son 


determined upon or that the league of nations was expected 


| to commit this country to the guaranty of the debts of Europ 


growing out of this war. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes, 

Mr. GOOD. JI purposely did not read any part of the letter 
with regard to the league of nations, so as to keep all politi: 
out of the matter, if politics is involved—and the President 
says it not—and I excluded that part of the letter { 
read only the part of the letter where the man said that that 
was the program, that that was what he was in America 
and that he had talked with many Americans and that 
were in favor of it, and then said Mr. Morgan was in favor ot 
That is the only part of the letter that I read. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand the gentleman: 
ferred to the letter, and I think every Member of the H 
has received a copy of the letter which the gentleman held 
his hand. The gentleman says that he did not intend to | 
politics into the matter, and I accept his disclaimer as to | 
fact, although the letter was sent out for just that purpose, and 
I do not exactly understand why the gentleman should |! 
alluded to it, because he knows and we all know that this ¢ 
ernment could not be committed to a guaranty of the 
of Europe unless Congress first agreed to such guaranty, 
I trust the gentleman has too much confidence in the comn 
of this House, made up in the majority, as they are, fro 
own party, to believe that the committees would recommen 
the House or that the House would adopt such a reco 
dation any proposal to guarantee the debts of Europe in th E 

Mr. EAGAN. Does it not seem passing strange tha I 
Henry A. Wise Wood, referring to an interview had wit 
O'Neill in May, should wait until September to call th 


is 


lt 


important matter to the attention of the Members of Coneres 
| Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Very strange, indeed; 
| is also very strange, indeed, to me that some newspaper corre: 
spondent from London, of whom we never before heard, should 
be the man sent over on the important mission of seeing tat 
the Senate of the United States and this country indors 
league of nations. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. What the letter siated 
and what the gentleman stated was that an “ Englishman” }) 
the name of O’Neill wanted this Government to guarantee te 
war debt of Germany as well as this country—an Englishman 
named O'Neill! 

| Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Aside from that, Mr. Chairman 
I want for a few moments to discuss certain features of this 
bill. Iam not prepared to say that I agree to every item recollls 


ih 


mended in the bill. There are some items of appropriat % t 


the bill which I thought possibly might have been change, 
I recognize that provision can be made for certain departmen! 
of the Government hereafter, if it should be found necesst!s, 


ences 


tS 


and I shall not allude to them. I am as anxious as the ¢ 
man from Iowa to see the appropriations made by this Consres» 
| and future Congresses held down to the lowest possible mint: 
| oe That has been my record ever since I have beet 4 
member of the Committee on Appropriations, and certa!n!) ab 
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ihis time, as was clearly demonstrated by the gentleman from 
Iowa in his address a few moments age, there is a special reason 
for the most rigid economy in the future. There were certain 
estimates Submitted by various departments of the Government 
having to do with the reduction of the high cost of living, and 
it is proper for me to say that I am not entirely in accord with 
the committee in its declination to recommend in some amount 
some of the estimates submitted by those departments, in addition 
io the amount recommended for the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission. I am influenced in this respect 
by the fact that we all recognize that the most serious and vital 
problem confronting the people to-day is the present high 
cost of living; that it is fostering Bolshevism, unrest, and dis- 
satisfaction all over the country. In fact, so imperative is it 
that something shall be done, that this Government shall do 
what it ean do to arrest the high cost of living, that more than 
five weeks ago the President of the United States sent an 
earnest request to the House that it reconsider its determination 
to take a five weeks’ recess and remain in session for the 
purpose of enacting necessary legislation to provide the funds 

wessary for the Government to conduct its campaign against 
ihe high eost of living. 

The House readily acceded to that request, and on August 8 
resident of the United States delivered a message to a 

session of both Houses of Congress, in which he called 
tion to specific legislation that was needed and also to the 

inis Which were necessary to be appropriated in order that 
iin departments of this Government might conduct a cam- 
“ey to reduce the high cost of living. Unfortunately not one 
cle request submitted by the President of the United States 
than five weeks ago has been enacted into a finality. He 
for legislation regulating cold storage, and it has not 
been reported from the committee. The President asked 
simple amendment to the food-control bill extending its 
sions so as to take in fuel and clothing in addition to food. 
H sked for a simple amendment to that bill providing a 
penalty. of fine and imprisonment for those who are guilty of 
ding and profiteering under its provisions. It was two 
to the day before the proper committee of this House 

ed that simple piece of legislation. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do. 

Mr. TINCHER, Is the gentieman aware of the fact that the 
one week of that time was due to the fact that the 
P ent’s Department of Justice was not sure of how it 

| that bill worded, and that committee, just as quickly as 
Department of Justice indicated the way it wanted the bill 

, reported the bill to the House and it was passed? 
BYRNS of Tennessee. I was not aware of that. I thank 
leman for the information; but why the delay of two 
I do know that the President of the United States asked 
penalty be attached to the food-control bill, and I do 
that it was suggested that that bill be extended so it would 
‘fuel and clothing, and I have never been able to under- 
hy it should have taken two weeks, even considering the 
which the gentleman from Kansas refers, in order to 
that bill to the House. It is also true that although it 
the House promptly after it was reported, that bill has 
become a law. It passed the other end of the Capitol 
day, and not even so far as I recall has a request been 
n this House to take it up and throw it into conference 
be finally ironed out and agreed upon between the two 


ol 


Ss 


pe 


Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 
IYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman, 
TINCHER. I hope the gentleman will not hold the Agri- 
| Committee responsible for the fact it took the Depart- 
Justice two weeks to decide how they wanted the bill 
, and I hope the gentleman will not blame the Agricul- 
Committee for the fact that the President is now on the 
coast and is not here to sign the bill. 
BYRNS of Tennessee. But I will call the attention of the 
in to the fact that he could not sign it until Congress duly 
(it, and, as a matter of fact, it is now over five weeks— 
ix weeks—since the President delivered his message to 
cress, and if Congress had acted quickly, as it ought to 
ie, in view of the acute situation confronting the country, 
would have been passed and enacted into law and signed 
President before he ever left upon his tour in the interest 
: reaty of peace. [Applause.] 
‘!. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 
)'. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do. 
LONGWORTH. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that 
few days the President in a speech in the West recom- 
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mended that this Government should advance something like 
$4,000,000,000 to the countries of Europe outside of any existing 
war expenditures? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; I will say to the gentleman 
from Ohio I am not aware of any such fact. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, it is a fact, I will say to the 
gentleman. Does the gentleman think that would have a 
tendency to reduce the high cost of living in this country? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Ohio that he is entirely mistaken in his statement that 
the President of the United States indicated that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should lend an additional amount 
to the European Governments. He did say something, I think 
in his St. Louis speech, that it would be necessary to render 
aid to European countries in order to help get them upon their 
feet, but I did not understand that the President stated that 
that aid should come from the United States Treasury. I 
rather inferred that it was his idea that this aid should come 
from individuals in this country in the way of financial loans. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, I would not care to take issue 
with the gentleman, because all I know is the newspaper «a: 
counts, but my strong impression is that the President heartily 
indorsed the suggestion made by Mr. Hoover specifically that 
this Government should advance more than $4,000,000,000 
worth of additional credit to foreign countries, and if that 
true I would like to know if the gentleman thinks that would 
have a tendency to reduce the cost of living? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I certainly do not. I will say 
frankly to the gentleman that I do not think anything that will 
have a tendency to increase the taxes upon the people of this 
country will serve to decrease the high cost of living, for we 
all know that taxes are one of the elements which enter into 
the cost of living, because they are always passed on to the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to get on this bill par- 
ticularly. I was led off in my reference to a matter which is 
really foreign to the bill, because Congress has not proceeded 
with prompt dispatch to enact some legislation which would 
give additional authority to the Department of Justice, which 
I understand has the information now and is simply waiting 
in order that Congress may provide it with the necessary 
power to put some of these profiteers and these speculators in 
the necessaries of life in jail, where they ought to be. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It was merely in relation to that that 
I wanted to ask the question, and if that is done if he expected 
to secure that result. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I undoubiedly do, because I am 
glad to say that we have an Attorney General now who is not 
only a man of a very high order of ability, but whose heart 
throbs with sympathy for the consuming public of this coun 
try [applause], and I am satisfied that if this Congress will 
only give him what he and the President ask, and what they 
asked more than five weeks ago, the power to put these specu- 
lators and profiteers in jail, the Attorney General will do it or 
make them quit their practices. 


IS 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman— 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. For a brief question. 


Mr. MONDELL. I was unavoidably out of the Chamber for 
a moment, but I understand the gentleman criticized the delay 
in sending the amendment to the food-control bill to conference, 
The gentleman did make such a criticism, as I understand. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In passing I criticized the delay 
of Congress in not enacting that legislation. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is informed, I suppose, that 
the bill has not gone to conference because a gentleman on his 
side has served notice that he will object to its going to con- 
ference, and it is because of that notice of objection that the 
bill has not gone to conference? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know of any gentleman 
in the House who objected to its going to conference, but I sug- 
gest to the gentleman, if that be true, there is a Rules Commit- 
tee of this House, which I have found has been very frequently 
appealed to by the gentleman during this session in order to 
bring legislation before the House, and the House can always 
do its business when it desires to do so, regardless of the objec- 
tion of any one Member. 

Mr. MONDELL. We will do that; but I desired to give the 
gentlemen a little time, in the hope that they might change 
their minds in this obstruction business. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am sure there is no 
who will offer any objection if allowed time for discussion. 


Member 


So 
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nve not heard even a 


‘the purpose of 


request 


I have stated, on last Friday. 
tes subnritted on the high cost of living, 
happy to say, allowed every dollar the 


the Senate, : 

the estim: 
committee has, - am 
Department of Justice 
hn against the of living. We all recognize that it 
is the one agency of this Governr.ent which can most effectively 
the And us I stated a moment ago, 


high cost 


situation. 


with 


2d speculators in the necessaries of life in jail it will do so; 


ithe Attorney General proposes to do so unless they quit their 


practices of prefitecring upon the consuming public of this coun- 

tl In addition to that, the Federal Trade Commission asked 

for $500,000 : $150,000 of this amount was asked for an immedi- 

ate and quick investigation of the present eauses of the high 
f living 


cost of ] 


rr 


t 
“us si 


Mir. Colver that the Federal Trade Comnnts- 
sum of $150,000 in : 


and the committee has recommended 


ated by 


} 


ly the 


purpose, 


could spt ne Oil 
for 


$150,000. 


anne! that 


| to the present date and keep it current in anticipation of 
possible coal famine this winter, also to print the report on 
leither and keep that current, and they desired to begin the 


investigation of certain basie industries bearing on the question | 


high cost of living, all of which Mr. Murdock, the chair- 
commission, stated could not be done unless this sum 
do not the committee should have recom- 
full amount requested, but I regret that some 
not recommended in addition to $150,000. so that 
investigations which have been made in reference 
leather could be brought down te date and Kept 

In addition, the Depariment of Agriculture, as the 
n el: from Towa [Mr. Goop] states, asked something like 
305,000 for the purpose of investigating the storage of food in 
rtain portions of the country and the retail prices being paid 
in larger cities. The Bureau of Census asked for $200,000, which 
it stated would be necessary if the Department of Justice asked 
any statistical information from it in reference te present 
conditions. The 
vestigate living 
in various cities. 


of the 
man of the 
Wills nilowed I 


S2y 


mended the 


mMoeunet was 
thos 


and 


least 


fire} 


tor 


conditions and costs and the reasons therefor 


know. But I do say, gentlemen, that owing to the acute situa- 
tion which confronts this country Congress ean not hold itself 
blameless unless it is willing to give to every department which 
has any facilities for making investigation along this line suffi- 
that this investigation he of value in the effort to 
the high eost of living. 
rhe President stated that the Depariment of Justice would not 
proceed in the most effeetive way, but these other depart- 
is were in a position to give material aid to the Department 
' Justice in the prosecutions and other steps it proposes to take, 
[i regret that the committee did not allow at least a small 
unount of the departments for the purpose of conduct 


* this investigation 


penrs 


dnee 


My 


To Some 


Of course we all know 
upply and demand. Something more is needed. It is necessary 
r the people of this country to increase production and decrease 
lemands. It 
ery on 
nd to cut out the extravagance which has grown up in the last 
rs, and particularly during the war, on account of the 
larger wages and profits and the great amount of money that has 
been floating around through the country. 
something, and the people have the right to expect that Congress 
and the Government will promptly take such steps as can be 
en in the effort to reduce the high cost of living and relieves 
suffering public. [Applause.] 
Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balanc: tim 
Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
ve printed in the Recorp two very short petitions and have 
them referred to the proper committees, which have been pre- 
ented by soldier boys from Walter Reed Hospital. 

The CHATRMAN, 
extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing some petitions. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.| The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FORDNEY. While there are only feur names to the peti- 
tions, there are 664 names to the original, which I have in my 
office. 


Ves 


thre 


OL my 


made for unanimous con- | 
sending that bill to conference, although | 


| 
the 


has asked in order to conduct its ¢am- 


if | 
viven the power and authority to put some of these profiteers 


i wise and orderly 


They asked $350,000 in addition for the purpose | 
bringing the investigation with reference to fucl from Janw- | 


Department of Laber asked for $375,000 to in- | 


I do not know whether any of these amounts | 
ould have proven particularly advantageous, nor does anyone | 


it funds with which to make that investigation where it ap- | 


that legislation in itself will not reduce | 
« high cost of living. Legislation can not change the law of | 


is necessary for the people of this country, | 


of them, to become producers so far as they can do it | 


But Congress ean do | 


The gentleman asks unanimous consent to | 
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The following are the petitions: 


WALTER REED GENPRAL Hosprrar., 
Takoma Park, September 16, 1 
Vo the Military Affairs Commitiee of the House of Representatives 
GENTLEMEN: Attached to this memorandum is a copy of the letier of 
grievance, the original of which was this day presented to the Finano 
Committee of the Senate. } 
We ask that you give this your undivided attention. 
We are, very respeetfully, 
oO. C. RIrPLy. 
HieRMAN L. SHEPPARD, of Tllino 
OLIN T. Lewis, of New Mexico. 
JOHN J. FALLON, of New York 
JOHN 'T. HOTTRL. 
ITERMAN L. Busw, of Massachus: 
A LETTER OF GRIEVANCE, 

Owing to the policy of the War Risk Insurance Bureau in using | 
influence upen the soldiers te cause them to subscribe nearly one-fo 
their pay for protection in case of disability and the failure 0} 
insurance bureau to live up to the initial agreement, we feel it om 
to write this letter. 

The representation made to us in regard to the above-mentioned 
ance was as follows: 

That all service men so insured who were injured in line of duty 
be compensated for any disability so received, whether mental o; 
eal, regardless of former occupation or earning capacity. 

We, the undersigned service men and yeterans of the World W 
hereby appeal to the people and the Congress of the United Sia: 
America to have this grievance righted by causing the Bureau of 
Risk Insurance to honor the claims of the seriously, permanent! 
partially disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines, who are ignored 
insurance bureau 

Our recommendations are as follows: 

1. That all men disabled be paid their insurance in full from 
injury until they are discharged from the hospital. 

2. After they are diseharged to be paid the amount of insu 
determined by the percentage of disability. 

We, the undersigned disabled sokliers, sailors, and marines, do 
fore present this letter of grievance with the understanding that 
statement is true and every claim just contained therein, and 
that the wrongs we “ave suffered will be speedily redressed, 


Irth 


sald 


' WALTER REED GENERAL Tfosprtat 
i Takoma Park, Septenber 1 
| To the Ways and Mcans Committee, House of Representatives 
| 


GENTLEMEN: Attached to this memorandum is a copy of th 
of grievance, the original of which was this day presented to the 
Committee of the Senate 

We ask that you give this your undivided attentio: 

We are, very respectfully, 
O. . RIPPLE. 
IExMAN L. SHEPPARD, of [lino 
OLIN I. Lewis, of New Mexic: 
Joun J. FALLON, of New York 
JOHN TT. HOTTEL. 
ITERMAN LL. Busu, of 

4 LETTER OF GRIEVANCE, 

Owing to the policy of the War Risk Insurance Bureau in 
infinence upon the soldiers to cause them to subscribe nearly on 
their pay for protection in case of disability and the failure 
insurance bureau to live up to the initial agreement, we feel it « 
to write this letter. 

_ The representation made 
insuranee was as follows: , 
That all service men so insured who were injured in lin 
would be compensated for any disability so received, whethe: 
or physical, regardless of former oecupation or earning capacity 

We, the undersigned service men and veterans of the World 
de hereby appeal to the people and the Congress of the United 
of America to have this grievance righted by causing the Bureau 
Risk Insurance to honor the elaims of the seriously, permancn! 
partially disalJed soldiers, suilors, and marines who are ignored 
insurance bureau. 

Our recommendations are as follows: 

_ 1. That afl men disabled be paid their insurance in 
injury until they are discharged from the hospital. 

~. After they are discharged, to be paid the amount of insu 
determined by the percentage of disability. ‘ 

We, the undersigned disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
fore present this letter of grievance with the understanding th: 
statement is true and every claim just contained therein, and 
that the wrongs we have suffered will be speedily redressed. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
to the gentleman from Alabama |Mr. Herrtn]. [Appl 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
mittee, I want to submit some nonpartisan remarks ©! 
ject that is very vital to the masses of America. 

Seme politicians do not seem to understand how Uv 
| heart of the American people is yearning for the rat 
| of the peace treaty and the establishment of a league 
tions. It true that certain gentlemen who remal 
home in their places of safety and who had no sons old ¢! 
to go to war, or who did not go, can not understand JI 
the fathers and mothers and relatives of four millions « 
feel about this horrible thing called war. Gen. Sherman 
and said truly, that “war is hell.” And, gentlemen, t 
that he spoke of was a mild thing compared to the 
butchery of the awful war just ended. [Applause.] : ' 
the bayonet, and the cannons that our fathers usec 
sixties were mild implements compared to the shrap" 
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machine guns, the big field guns, the airplanes, the liquid fire, 
and poisonous gases and other deadly implements used in this 
errible war of rapine and murder. [Applause.] Gentlemen, 

lern war is so monstrous and deadly that the world is de- 
nanding that it be put down. [Applause.] 

Here is an opportunity to put it down. The allied nations 
{hat banded themselves together to prevent Germany from con- 
quering the world are determined now to see to it that some 
international tribunal such as was suggested by Senator LopcE 
in 1915 and in 1916 be established for the promotion of peace 
and the prevention of war. [Applause.] Senator LopGe was 
as thoroughly and completely committed to a league of nations 
is the great ex-President, Mr. Taft, a Republican; as much 


‘ 
t 
! 


a> 


is is the President of the United States, Woodrow Wilson, 
Tust three years ago he committed himself heart and soul to 
this movement. 


The President went away to the peace conference and when 
he first returned he submitted to the members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate a draft of the league of nations, 
and these gentlemen, members of that committee, made sugges- 
tions as to changes that they desired made in the league of 
nations plan. The President took them back to the peace con- 
ference, submitted them to the delegates, and they agreed to the 
changes suggested by these gentlemen, Members of the United 


ns 


States Senate, but, strange to say, when the peace treaty came 
hack amended as suggested we find this same Republican 
leader, Senator Loper, of Massachusetts, according to news- 
paper reports, before the Senate convened, wiring to Republican 


Senators not to commit themselves to the league of nations until 
‘ould have a party caucus upon the subject. My! My! 
What an awful situation! A man who had advocated a league 
of nations and had made suggestions, which were adopted, as 
ges that he desired made in the league plan turns round 
nd puts party success above the welfare of his country and 
ve the welfare of the world. 
fhe CHAIRMAN, The Chair desires to call the gentleman’s 
ention to the rule that precludes a Member of the House from 
¢ in terms of criticism to a Member of the coordinate 


they 
Le! 


ry 


Mr. HEFLIN. I do not desire, Mr. Chairman, to violate the 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Does that apply to a reference to a Mem- 
ber of the other body outside of the forum debate in the Senate? 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman’s remarks as a Member 
of the House reflect upon or criticize a Member of the coordi- 
nate branch, it is a breach of the rule. 

M Mr. Chairman, I hope this will not be taken 


inquiry. 


Ir. HEFLIN. 
it of iny time. 
The CHAIRMAN. No. The gentleman is not now criticizing 
nent made by a Member of the coordinate branch, but 
criticizing the attitude of a United States Senator and 

ying that it is a reflection on the attitude of his country. 
Mr. BANKHEAD, I do not want to take up the time, but 
d it be legitimate argument on the floor of the House for 
esent speaker, the gentleman from Alabama, to make ob- 
ms in criticism of the remarks that the gentleman from 

ia is making? 

the CHAIRMAN, There is nothing in the rules of the House 
referring to a newspaper statement concerning a Mem- 


er of the coordinate body if the Member in referring to that 
statement does not mention the Member by name or speak dis- 
‘espectfully or in a way to violate the proprieties that are sup- 
posed © exist between the two branches. 

_ Mr. BANKHEAD, I will say to the Chairman that accord- 
I 


ig to lay understanding of the rule it does not prohibit the 
‘wecterization of a Senator by name. 
‘he CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry, and 
wes not affect the ruling of the Chair. 
M'. HEPLIN. Mr, Chairman, ex-President Taft, a big 
patriot, charges, I understand, that Republican lead- 
Senate in caucus have somehow packed the Commit- 
oreign Affairs with men opposed to the league of 
Now, gentlemen, here is a Republican who has held 
M st office in our country indicting Republican leaders 
¢ this committee with men opposed to an international 
< prevent war. Gentlemen, that is a serious indict- 
the present-day leadership of the Republican Party, 
ot be deceived, gentlemen, the American people are 
old you responsible for playing such costly politics 
pense of the human race and the peace of the world. 
en, your party in the Senate, aided and encouraged 
you over here, may be able now to kill this league 
[ do not know but that you will. I fear that you 
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will. I say that with a sad heart. But when you kill it you will 
defeat the desire and incur the displeasure of nearly 100,000,000 
of peace-loving loyal Americans. [Applause.] The disloyal 
Americans will rejoice. Every pro-German in the United States 
will clap his hands for joy. But I give you notice now that you 


Will have aroused the determined antagonism of Christian 
civilization in America and you will call down upon your heads 
the wrath of all civilized nations. 

Gentlemen, do not fool yourselves; the battle will not stop 
when you lay this treaty down in ruins in the Senate. It will 


have but begun. [Applause.] The fathers and mothers in 
America, the boys whe fought abroad, all of these will be ar 


rayed against you. Pro-German interests here can not sav 
you. Che gunmakers and munition makers of the United 


States, who want the privilege of selling guns and munitions 
to the nations of the earth as they arm themselves for another 
war, can not save you. Their contributions to your campaign 
fund in 1920 can not save you. The blood of our boys will rise 
above their barter in bullets and the manhood of American 
men will be exalted above the money-making projects of Ameri- 
can munition makers. |[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, how long have I spoken? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman has used 10 minutes. 


Mr. HEFLIN. I wish the Chair would remind me when I 
have spoken 10 minutes more. 
Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 


question? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
question. , 

Mr. TINCHER. I understood your reference pro-Ger 
man. You mean that anyone who is opposed to the league of 
nations without reservations or amendments is a pro-German? 


I have not time, but I will! yield briefiy for 2 


to a 


Mr. HEFLIN. No. I do not mean that. I never said any- 
thing like that. 

Mr. TINCHER. You practically said that. You will change 
it when you put it in the Recorp. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No: I will not change it. I stick to what I 
said. Every pro-German in the United States—and they are 


here in abundanee—and the munition makers and gunmakers 
in the United States, and they are in Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, and Massachusetts, all fighting the league 
of nations, and my judgment is that they are now buying 
newspaper space for those who are fighting the league of na- 
tions, and I think that they are paying the expenses of some 
who are speaking around the country in opposition to a league 
of nations that seeks to prevent war. 

I do think that they are defraying the expenses of the propa 
ganda back of the opposition to the league of nations. I should 
like to the company that some gentlemen round about 
kept before they started out to trail the President—trailing 
and traducing the President as he pleads for the peace of the 
world. 

I am reminded of the two negroes who jostled each other in 
a narrow path. One of them said, “ Who are you tryin’ to run 
over?” 

*T ain’t tryin’ to run over nobody,” the other one said. 

* But when you see me comin’ you must get out o’ the way.” 

“They call ine Bad Bill up where I live,” said the first one. 

“They would call you Sweet William down where I live,” the 
second one replied. 


see 


“Well, the’ ain't no use multiplyin’ words about it. Let’s 
just settle it right now.” And doubling up his fist he made 
ready for action. 

The other nigger commenced to look around to see if any 


witnesses were in sight. 

*“ What are you taking so much time lookin’ round for?” 
the other. 

“Well,” came the reply, “After dis difficulty is over and dey 
gits in de courthouse where dey is holding er inquest over you 
dey er goin’ to ask who was you last seed with.” [Laughter. | 

That is what I want to know, Mr. Chairman, about some of 
these speakers and writers who call themselves trailing the 
President. I would like to know who some of them were last 
seen with. This applies also to one who spoke down at Atlanta, 
Ga., and at Birmingham, Ala. They do not speak for the heart 
of America. I declare that to this Congress and the country. 
Gentlemen, when they kill the league of nations they take 
out of the heart the hope of peace, and they leave humanity 
groping in the gathering gloom with not a ray of light any- 
where. [Applause.] Germany will rejoice. She wants to be 
left to prepare for another war. Ludendorff is filling American 
papers with a German prepared story of the war. The old 
military masters of Germany are hopeful. They are enceur- 
aged by the action of the leaders of the Republican Party in 
the United States. Wilson is denounced by these 


said 


sone oO 
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ying to every quarter of the country 

the bloodthirsty general of Germany. 

about him now in the United States 

is trying to lay the hand of civilization 

d to make Germany conform to the rules of 
of justice. Senator Knox 

{f the treaty are 


TS ese sSAme 


too hard on Germany. 
gentlemen were afraid 
1 be too easy in his peace terms on 
thou art a jewel! Herostratus 
eat temple of Diana. And here, 
1e Republican Party in the Senate 
trving to prevent the building and 
temple ever cor siructed by the chil- 
afeguarding of human life and 
of peace. [Applause.] Away 
ilitary masters of Germany. Away 
ad gun makers of the United States, 
was hearly complete, and the Presi- 
bring the completed treaty 
for its consideration. 
nleted copy? No. 
was procured from Germany 


entest 


mple for the 


And 


can. 


was furnished to Germany by the Allies. so 


understand it and be ready to sign it. Germany 
Republican leaders of the United States, 

was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 

‘utive of the United States, the Com- 

my and Navy in the war against Ger- 

lers not to do it, and said it would 
tith with the other Allies, and that it was not a cem- 


vegrced Republican len 
iglate his 1 ' 
lete copy of the peace treaty and league covenant. 
all the President said they printed that German-procured in- 
in the Concressionat Recorp. Now, this great 
e United States, is speaking around 
‘st of peace for America and pence for 
|} Eix-President Taft, a Republican, the 
living, and Woodrow Wilson, the present 
! king arm in arm, thank God, across the coun- 
pleading for the promotion of peace and the prevention of 
[ Appluuse, | 
Attorney General Wickersham, a Republican; Frank 
cheock, former chairman of the Republican national com- 
tee: and your last nominee for President, Mr. Hughes, are 
And who is arrayed against it? 
from the great munitions 
Union. You know Paul 
powerful thing, and that is true. 
uently hear the expression that a man has “ found 
Well, it fi happens that somebody else finds 
priutes him before he finds himself. [Laughter. } 
s himself he is in the fix that the nigger 
went to war with the United 
about the war, and 
about, anyhow?” 
, thi Government is jes like I is: 
if it can help it; but you let a nigger 
and I will walk away from 
over my shoulder; but don’t let him 
And the way it was with 
Government was out on the high sea, 
Paul Jones said she had a right to be, and Ger- 
i submarine like a big automobile com 
“ Honk, honk, honk,” to America, 
{nd America says, “ No; I ain’t goin’ to get 
Germany says, “ You is going to get 
ys, “ Germany, let me tell you 
some sense in your head.” And 
off, argufying with Germany and look 
Germany kept following after her 
she is in a hell of a fix. 


of th 


vorid. [Applause 
ex-President 


sident. are wa 


the league of nations. 


mighty Republican 


coun making States of the 


fol 
leaders 
said 
You 


environment is a 


equently 


ien she 


were talking one 
t into the war 


this here 


round me 

Linh back 
Laughter. | 
verninent, Our 


1 that’s 
1} (i 
Where John 
! along in a 


Y COMES 


ad, and says 


. an 
i then 
nd America sa 


better get 
alking 
shoukler. 
i her, and now 
iughter and 


Mr. 


applause. } 
Chairman, 
filled with good intentions, finds himself on the side of greed 


it is, with the fellow who, it 


may be, is 
and avarice and darkness and war. [Applause.] 

Ir. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 

gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 

Ir. POU. Mr. Chairman, some days ago I made some com- 
ments on the various bills which have been introduced in this 
House giving to the soldiers and the sailors of the recent Great 
War additional compensation. 


the friends of this legislation expect action. We have all read 
about the great parades and celebrations in honor of the soldiers 


is quoted as say- | 


vith it, | 


home and | 
Did Republican | 


sut in spite | 


him- | 


The | 
| sailor. 


him and | 


I have arisen to-day for the pur- | 
pose of serving notice on the Committee on Military Affairs that | 
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and sailors of the World War. That is all very good. I 
fine thing to do honer to these men; they are deserving of all 
honors that can be bestowed upon them. sut they expect, and 
have the right to expect, something more than praise and cheers 
and tears, 

I saw the other day « 
quite an impression. A soldier was standing guard in 
of a great establishment in a great city, having taken the 
of a policeman who had struck and left his post of duty. 

I was reminded that the surest dependence of this Nation 
these men of the Army and Navy who served so well 
brought victory in the Great War. A gentleman took 

task days ago, intimating that I was encouragi 
Bolshevistie spirit in the position 1 took. The finest thine {his 
Nation can do is to so act toward these men that they wil 
feel that there has been a reasonable amount of gratitude be. 
stowed upon them. [Applause.] The greatest security this 
Nation can have against the growth and spread of Bolshe, 
is contentment and satisfaction the men who foug 
the Great War. 

Mr. TILSON. 

Mr. POU. Yes, 

Mr. TILSON. Has the gentleman a specific recomme 
to make on that point? 

Mr. POU. I certainly have. The suggestion I have m:; 
to pay these men, in addition to the $60 they have re 
$180, which would make $240. That will be the tc: ntiea 
you have paid to people who never smelled gunpowder 
came to this city and agreed to work for a snecified sum 
never saw danger, who made no sacrifice, who have 1 
$240, while the men who went abroad and offerec their 
only received $60. That is the suggestion I make. It is a 
more reasonable proposal than any one of the reclai 
bills that have been talked about here. And it is a fi 
practical suggestion than that which would put the soldi 
an abandoned piece of cut-over land and expect him to 
out his salvation there. 

Mr. PLATT. You propose to give these soldiers $240, 
is so much gratitude, why not give them $1,000 
thousand dollars’ worth of gratitude? 

Mr. POU. That is no answer to the suggestion of the 
bills that have been introduced. I will ask my friend 
satisfied to pay people in this city $240 in addition 
they agreed to work for while the soldier receives on] 

Mr, PLATT. Those men who are receiving the $240 
work now. 

Mr. POU. It is a bonus, and I ask the gentleman if | 
be content that these people who came here and agr 
for A receive $240 annually in additi 
soldier must be satisfied with $60? The soldier must be s 


sone 


i 
among 


Will the gentleman yield? 


and 


specified sul 


| with cheers, hurrahing, and parades, while these people w! 


rificed nothing get $240. Is the gentleman surprised f! 
is dissatisfaction araong the men of the Army and Navy? 
Mr. PLATT. It is not a bonus; it is an increase in p 

Mr. POU. It is equally an increase of pay to the sol 
I have been particular in the bill I introduced n 
it a bonus. Now, I am going to assume that the (om! 
Military Affairs is favorable to this legislation. I kn 
quite a number of them are, The friends of this legisl: 
both sides of the aisle have been conducting a canvuss, a! 
safe in saying to-day that an overwhelming majority 
House on both sides of the aisle are in favor of at ! 
as much for the soldiers and sailors as you are now doing 
people who never saw danger. [Applause.] We are goins 
sist on action by the Committee on Military Affairs, and I hope !! 
will be their pleasure to take action in the near future « 
one of these bills. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is quite true that there are m: 
favor of the proposition to give a bonus to the soldiers 
the gentleman be willing to so amend his bill that ever: 
who rendered service to his country shall not be deprived 
vote regardless of his color? 

Mr. POU. I do not think that needs any answer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. _ I think it does. 

Mr. POU. I have said what I have intended 
friends of this measure have asked for a hearing before tl 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. ; 

Mr. QUIN. I would like to say that I am in thorough accor 
with the statement of the gentleman from North Carolina Mr. 
Pov], and I think the bill the gentleman has before the co" 


Will the gentleman yield? 


tO suas 
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ppropriation for 
crant practically all 





¢ the committee has agreed to give him a hearing on that | the Department of Justice that 


{ think we ought to do that for the soldiers. that the department asked for, the activities of the department, 
POU. I thank my friend from Mississippi for his help. | so far as enforcement of the food-contr is concerned, 
P t me to say this in conclusion: I am not playing politics | are largely confined to investigating charges of profiteering and 
1 I know I am sincere in the position I take, and it gets ; hoarding and to the prosecution of the profi - and hoarder 
( nerves whenever we are discussing this measure for some | of foodstuffs. While we all agree that profiteering and hoarding 
man to rise up and try to inject politics into it. should be punished to the limit, and while profiteering is un- 


doubtedly an clement in the increase of the 
was brought out repeatedly in the he: : 
relatively a small item. It has had a very promi: 


REED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
i CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from North 
(‘4 na has expired. 


aril 


is the best one. He is seeking to be heard, and the chair- I think it shouid be said wit] 
| 
} 
| 








POU. I would be glad to yield if I had the time. and properly so—in all discussions of the | ch 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes | but inflation of the currency, lack or lowering 
rentleman from Iowa | Mr. (oop |. | high tax Ss, enormous exports ¢ f foodstuffs to E 
GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield those two minutes to the | are all very important factors contributing to i 
ian from Ohio [Mr. Frss}. | the cost of ing, believe with this money the department wi 
FESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, | do all it can do so far as profiteerin: nd hoardi ( 
| 16, 1917, a little over one month after we had declared | cerned. 
ie of the distinctive features before the Committee of the The CHAIRMAN. The time hb f mat om 
\ hen we were discussing the military measure, was to | Jersey has expired. 
se the pay of the enlisted man from $25 to $30 a month. | By unanimous consent, Mr. Eagan was ¢ ed leave 
[ f the vote on that question recorded on page 2396 of the | tend and revise his remarks in the R 
( SIONAL Recorpd of the Sixty-fifth Congress, first session. | Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee Mr. Cl man, I nal 0 
l te on that proposition shows—yeas 199, nays 178. | consent also to revise and extend my remarks in the Rece 
Ay « the nays is recorded the vote of the gentleman from | The CHAIRMAN Is there objection? After a pause rl 
North Carolina [Mr. Pou], who has just taken his seat. We did | Chair hears none. The gentleman from Alabama | Mr Hert 


at that time by a substantial majority, and raised the | is recognized for 10 minutes 
he soldier from $25 to $80 a month, and it were better Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I have z I wisl 


who voted against that proposition to have spoken | read from ex-President Taft, and th: ft } ‘ 1d 
1 action was on, and to keep still at this time. Ap- } I wanted to be i sper 
1 the Republican side. ] ; On Septem! 11, ufier the ¢ ‘ Relatioi 
BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield six minutes | in the Senat ad reported and de several endments 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Eacan],. | reservations to the peace treaty, Mr. Taft gave « statemer 
LAGAN. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, | published in the Washing !’ Sentennl ' 
hope to add anything to the splendid address of the | he said: 
from Iowa [Mr. Goop], the chairman of the Coumn- | ili i tna se 
(Appropriations, in presenting this bill to the House. framed by tl Senate Foreign Rel = reat 
has performed a very great service in the prepara- | article 10 only differs in phraseology and not in s rom 
he bill and in his presentation of it to the Congress and | reservations in respect to the same article of the mil tionis 








| Swe « etatement en? oT srnnorted i‘ : ‘ 
intry. I am sure that his admonitions as to the neces: | eel Me Hoch ae 1 aan ation Mr ge eet t pees 
he practice of rigid economy in all the expenses of the the reservations suggested by Mr. McCcmr: \ K r™M 
Government will not be lost on the membership of the | MCN4Ry. T! f the Sen 
A study of the figures presented here to-day must | ‘7° UBGCEE@&INES ' naan Ss 
very Member of the House that we are presented with | Now, Mr. Chairman, here, as I said bef : great 
ult situation indeed in the fiscal administration of the | Who has been honored with the office of President, a1 
d yet I found myself in the subcommittee some- | a Republican. In spite of the deplorable fact tl arti 
riance with the majority members of the committee | politics is raging all around him, he says deliberate vher 
» two or three items. One of them is the item for | this peace treaty, garbled and butchers S 
frade Commission—that part of the $350,000 esti- | mitted back to the Senate the amen nts ‘ 
for the bringing up to date of their investigations | destroy it. He ! other plac t f : 
nm some of the basic industries. I had hoped that | ‘Tr servation of the F on Rela ( 
ion might have been given $50,000 additional for | declination on th art of the United Stat Dy ( 
in deference to the sentiments of the majority | “SY by sien te ataaeee tx nae af ¢ : oe 
committee I do not propose to press that item. | world that we illing to enjoy t y 
vo other items, however, which I have reserved selves, but that v ot willing to. 
ffer as amendments at the proper time and place. | as nee ay a 
the item of $125,000 for what is known as th resnect 
ce information, ie 
should not urge that particular item but for the} NOW, Sentlemen, what ts the purpos 
an activity that we have already provided for |-@™e! dine _— As J ve SSOre, INF Jue S 
in the past, but which we ceased providing for | #”e !ntended to kill the pian for arbitrati - A 
June of this year. It is for the purpose of fur- | ations. And it looks now like your at sinus dex aeaiain doa ; 
sumers, newspapers, producers, and dealers ac- | ims to Kill it. And kill it for re ae ee Sie 
tion regarding supplies of fruits, vegetables, | Mt certain Sepecoms ee Seng * ea eee eer 
ltry pr ducts, meats, fish, and other food prod- vy a Democr: , President. MW nen _ a ove er $ Cops aia 
on farmers’, municipal, and other city markets, | eaty was procu 1 - _ See: ae a ee ee ee 
hich such products are sold; and information for publication SO CCR, ee eee eee eas E 
products when in abundance or oversupply,” | Publican, stood upon that floor and said that he wouk 
nt, at least, to help to reduce the mounting cost | t® Prim the ce DY thus . ured = the * a res AL i ) 
As to that particular item, I believe, if we grant it | He said that he | d made it a rule ae awe vO VONS Cee 
will be relieved of the necessity of appropriating publishing any treaty until it was submit ed by the Pt ice 
é er, because I think it is properly a municipal himself to the Senate, and that he could no hal 
Detroit is already providing for that sort of work, | tude now because there was a chi eo 
of Connecticut has made an appropriation for the was another patriot that Republican leader ot 1 | 
line. 





this information in three or four of her cities. : ; 
‘ther item that I propose to offer as an amend- Is the attempt to play politics about to destroy the hope o 
per place in the bill, under the five-minute rule, | peace? Why should there be any politics in the ue Or | 
‘or the control of the insect pest known as the | tions plan? Is there any fear about the k gue of nations ge 
tle. The Japanese beetle at the present time | ting us into trouble? No; no well-founded fear. W e can with 
become a national menace. We hope to be able | draw from it in two years. In two years’ time this Governme 
with this appropriation in an area of about 15,000 | Can say to the league, if conditions justify it, “You have px 
lington County, N. J. I believe if the matter had | verted it from the ends of its institution, and we serve notice 
ted with a little greater insistence at the time it | 91 you now that we are going to withdraw.” 
before the subcommittee, the subcommittee would Gentlemen, are we not justified in joining, and are we not in 
ended the appropriation. duty bound to join, with the peace-loving for W ught 
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with us to end this murderous war in an effort to prevent another 
such war? [Applause.] 

Think of all that it promises, and remember that we can get 
out of it in two yeurs’ time if we desire to do so. Are we not 
justified, I repeat, in going into a league that promises perma- 
nent peace, and when it is the only plan and hope that we 
have? 

They do not offer a. thing to take its place, not one single 
thing. You humanity here and abroad in the grasp of 
the bloody old system that has produced all of the bloody wars 
of the past. That cruel old system will produce more war in 
the future. all | Here is an opportunity to turn 





leave 


We : know that. 
away from that murderous old system and to set up a tribunal 
ihat gives us hope that we can prevent the recurrence of wars 
in the future. Applause. ] 

I recall an incident that took place in this city. It is said 
that Bob Ingersoll, the great Republican infidel, lectured in 
this city, and Senator Joe Blackburn, of Kentucky, was in the 
audience, and after the lecture was over Col. Ingersoll went 
back to the old Riggs House and saw Senator Blackburn in the 
lobby, and he went over to him and said: 














Senator, I felt honored to see you in my audience. I would like to 
know what you thought of my lecture, 

And Senator Joe Blackburn said: 

Suppose you should see a one-legged man in ihe sireet out there—a 
poor cripple—bhobbling along with only one crutch on the slippery 
streets, and a great crowd was surging about the moving street cars, 
and somebody s d go up and take that crutch away from the poor 
cripple. What would you think of bim? 

sob Ingersol! said: 

I would call him a brute. 

And Senator Joe Blackburn said: 

You have expressed my opinion of your lecture. I heard you for an 
hour and a half to-night trying to take away from poor, struggling 
mortals the rutch they had on which to lean, the crutch of 
Christianity. 

{ Applause | 

1 saw humanity, with its shoricomings and its grief, leaning upon 

blessed ch, groping along and finding comfort on its way 

rh life, and I sa you for one hour and a half to-night pervert 
your masterful intellect and mighty cloquence in an effort to take that 
eruteh away. You left nothing on which to lean. You gave not a word 
of comfort. You left no word of hope behind. 


{ Applause. ] 


Gentlemen, the peace conference in Paris sat within 50 miles 


of the graves of 4,000,000 dead. Every day the President and 
the other delegates when they went upon the streets saw men 
hobbling along with one leg gone, with one arm gone, some 


blind, others bent over with chests drawn, their lungs burned 
and injured with poisonous gases, some with eyes burned out 
with tear gas great men in the peace conference, with 
un army of cripples moving all about them, sat there and heard 
of the gruesome stories of rapine and murder, and they said, 
y the help of God we will up a tribunal that will 


rhese 


set here- 


all 
“8 


after treat war as a crime.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
We will set up 1 international tribunal and say to the out- 
law nation, Mir. Lopcr, in 1915, suggested we should say, 
‘You shall »>to war.” [Applause. ] 


en : a 
Phe league ions Is 


the only crutch on which our Nation 
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Mr. QUIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman. o; 
course I want the gentleman to have his time, but I myself 4). 
plied for time and could not get it. I would like to have 4) 
same privilege for seven minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the requesi of | 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, those who do not full) 
with the President on the league of nations have peen yypo. 
nounced pro-German by the gentlenian from Alabama [\; 
HEFLIN] in this House at least four times within the last thyon 
months. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansis vic 
the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I do not yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I beg the gentleman's pardon. The ee))), 
man is misrepresenting the gentleman from Alabaina. 

Mr. TINCHER. At first I paid little attention to the i) 
ation ; but considering the fact that the President stayed in this 
city a few days at his post of duty before starting the 1920 
campaign and did not see any Democratic Congressmen that | 
know of except the distinguished gentleman from Alabama | My 
Hrriin], and that the President has gone West on his politica! 
trip for 1920 proclaiming practically the same thing, I thin 
this attitude toward those who can not fully agree with hin 
may fairly be considered the definite policy of the administra 
tion toward all people who do not fully agree with his policies, 
I desire, at the risk of being considered presumptuous, to char 
acterize that attitude and expression as being political profiiee 
ing, prompted entirely by one of three things, namely, ignorance, 
arrogance, or an immoral great mind. 

I say that to characterize those who do not agree with hi 
as pro-German and other names, simply because they do not 
agree with his policy, is a sign of a weak cause. 

Just think of the absurdity of the President, who stood yround 
for three years writing notes to the “ Imperial German Govern 
ment, praising the virtue, tolerance, and progress of Germany,’ 
now calling men like Senators Lopcr, Borau, and Jonnson 
“* pro-German ”; but worse, think of soldiers that actually par 

Hie 
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hh 
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ticipated in the war, nen you are acquainted with, who ar 
of learning and who absolutely differ with the President 
of either President Wilson or the gentleman from Alabam: 
ing them pro-German. 

I have some friends in town, men of affairs, who give up 
their business and went to the war—are here for the Pershing 
parade—who do not agree with the President. Do you suppose 
bv 


} 
il 


1 
NK 


hi 
ill 


| the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin], will make you or ni 


and all the other peace-loving nations will have to lean. No 
substitute h been provided. It is the hope offered in the 
erutch and agency of the new dispensation for peace in the 
lengue of nations or it is the hopelessness and black despair 
of the old system, which means war—monstrous, murderous, 
noadern war. Will these Republican leaders take away from us 
the only hope which humanity has to lean? Let us say to | 
tlie outlaw nations that we intend to lead as God intended we 
bye in establishing law and order in the world and peace on 
earth and geod will to men. [Prolonged applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabamé 
ly expired The Clerk will read. 

fhe Clerk vend as follows: 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 

For temporary employees for the Civil Service Commission, $50,000: 
Provided, That not more than two persons shall be employed hereun:ler 
ut a rate of compensation exceeding $1,400 per annum and no person 
hall be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation exceeding $1,800 
per annum, 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, in arranging the time I had 


promised to yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TrncHeEer] 
10 minutes, but I consumed all the time I had at my disposal. 
I ask, therefore, that he may be permitted to proceed for 10 
minutes out of order. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from JTowa asks unani- 


meus consent that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TincHer] 
allowed to proceed for 10 minutes out of order, 


jection ? 


Is there ob- 





| say that that item of expense was wasteful, unwarranted, 4! 


or anyone else think any the less of them? 
Your opponent may be pig-headed, wrong, ignorant, or evel 
dishonest, but it is cowardly and unfair to ury to gain your | 


by saying he is pro-German; that is a deliberate effort to us 
patriotism as camouflage for political profiteering. 
Suppose these soldier boys, who differ with the President and 


are classed as pro-German by the President and the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Herrin], were to say that they accounted 
for the lack of air protection in the Argonne as pro-Germanisii— 
of course, men who fought for their country have too much man 
hood for such charges. Suppose a Republican Congressman 
should attempt to account for our blunder in not acceptinz the 
French and English offer of the right to manufacture their planes 
during the war instead of spending billions in an effort to invent 
one and finally not having any as pro-Germanism. 
Suppose I should attempt to account for the President's ul 
ranted expense of $150,000 to Barney Baruch, as shown !)) 
recent report, as pro-Germanism. I have a right to say i! 


an outrageous way to handle the public funds; but I know net) 
ing that would warrant me in saying it was pro-German. 
Suppose I should say concerning the $30,000 item in hat a 
port, which the report shows was used for entertaining roya'')s 
was pro-German. I havea right to say and do say that it was au 
outrage to use this Government money in that way in fhiese 
times, but I have no right to say it is pro-German. ; iii 
Suppose I should say that the President and Secrets 
Baker’s permanent army bill, now pending in both th: House 
and Senate, calling for compulsory military training and st re 
are pro-Germanism. I have a right to say and do say they a 
wrong—that we do not want that kind of an Army policy 


the President should not have all the boys in the counuy 


fa 

tween the ages of 19 and 21 at his beck and eall to pone 
Europe, guard railroads in Russia, look after cle pr = 
ine t 


Silesia, during peace time, but I have a right fo =?) 
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nat ti Prussian compulsory training of all 
t 19, so as to destroy their individuality and break their 
an’ make machines instead of men of them is wrong, but 

right to hat because the President wants that 
Lolicy as a part his league of nations he is pro-Ger- 


ystem ot 


10 


Say 1 
of Ss 
Suppose I should say that because the White House has truck 
fter truck load of presents from royalty to the President 

his family in it right now, that the President is pro-Ger- 

I have a right to say and do say that the framers of our 


ution ere right and that those presents should not 
n accepted, but I have no right to call the President a 
rman for accepting them. 
ise J ould say that the President, on issuing his now 
letter demanding the election of a Democratic Congress, 
which letter he says he will abide by the verdict of the 
1 after th oters had agreed upon that verdict and 
yp io fi he fiscal year had failed to pass—and 
t le by their verdict and convene Congress and 
1 Wel hosen by the people for this work, but on the 
1d | waited until such tir he thought that in 
» get those bills through he and his 4d 





lepartments could 


medicine ; you take it. 


the 1 \ Con "PSS, Here i 


ld gay th eondu -German. I have a 

1 do say that he broke his word and attempted to 

he neople’s verdi but that would noi arrant me lt 
a1 man as pro-German. 
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| unanimous nse! len o revise 
adi remark 
ONGW ORTH. [ir Cl I I move strike out the 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I rise merely to eall 
the committee to the figures revealing the fina: 
( iis country submitted this morning by ft di 
‘ rman of this committee \t a later « t hope 
} l hi I nel labor: { oO 
ecaus { thi { ntl in fro Le i this 
Sented I { S hh \ u stion 
Coneress It appears from the esti: sub 
| treasury Departme to the Committe on Appro- 
nount of money which this C rress will be 
o raise to 1 expense for the fiseal vear of 1920 
t hu Sul ‘ S10,.900.000 GOO. To finance 
rdin: » this statement, availabk the ou 
| 1 or expected sources not to exceed sey hil 
f | on dollars. In other words, the necessary expenses 
on to finance exceeds tl otal amou that 
he ; lling 1 of thre ind one-half billior 
one-half times as much, get nm, as it evel 
his Government in all its « nts in any 
© wal This is the sort of thing that ought 
htful Members of Congress stop and think, be- 
» in this question is some of the most | legis 
ve called wpon to consider 
o doubt that the mail « every Member here, ist as 
onsist by at least half of requests, O! the one 
l tar j , and request on the other hand, fo 
l tions for se purpo or othe 
he y be With taxes as high as they « ne 
no Le eo taxa oO! , ‘edu he 
cing s of thre nd a half billion dollars 
pose to do tit? Se ‘ Co ress made 
take We accepted the statement of tl late 
e Tre: in’ Mr. MeAdoo. it $4,000,000.000 of 
be suflicient to finance Government next 
ind that $4,000,000,000 of taxation will not come 
7,000,000,000 of meetin he present estimate of 
to | ve proceed d in e dark in the redue- 
m, but the Secretary came to us shortly before 
office and asked that we reduce for the next 
: tion by 25 per cent. In other words, that instead 
6,000,000,000 a year by taxation we should not 
xceed $4,000,000,000. Congress accepted that state- 
automatically the taxes for the calendar year of 1919 
be d 2 per cent from the taxes of the calendar year of 
Why, instead of reducing them it seems probable that we 
ll have inereased them. Now, the fact is that there 
: of these taxes that ought to be eliminated. There 


ty obnoxious taxes in the present revenue law that 
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ought not to be continued perm: 
afford, now that this situation a deficit 
and a haif billion dollars, which ca be raised any w 
except by a bond issue, to consider for a mor it the reductior 
of taxes, no matter how obnoxioi A 
Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GOOD Yes. 
Mr. PLATT. If we should inc 
crease the bond issue and the cost 
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which taxes ill be passed on to the consume And 1 i 
these appropriations which we are called m to 1 t 
mendous increases involving billions of dears‘ In th 
of the state! subinitted to us by t chai l Col 
mittee on Appropriatic , can we ( s . 
very greatly increasing the expens of the ‘I NI 
gentlemen cor to me on Tl oor it as if lt { W : 
and Means Committee will consider ducing the x on au 
nN obiles, on ie wells, or on furs or thin Oo ] SOT Hiow 
we do it You are flying in the face of Provi ( 1 ul 
take substantial reductions in taxation s 
Tg CH TRATAS Che tin if the gentle f .) 
expired 
\I ijt) H MI ( “ 
are 
The CHAIRMAN I hi 
There was no obiectiol 
LONGWORTH. Would any gs he 
pleasure the thought of going o ( I ry 
iting al iditional bond issue when ! nds 
standing in the market ¢e-day so1 here al 9 93, if 1 
eorrectly info ed 7 
1 rose to-« | o 7} f ¢ 
the vital seriousness of this 1 ‘ th t a 
urge iem 1 thin} aret vy betore ) | 
hand ry la increases p | 
hand a redu ces wi ! t ! 
[Applause 
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and } radi S60 b i 
marine nd s or V I Ss dischi ‘ om 
That was deliberately done re com 
of having ] wckets of these poor boy 
back h e Su of S60 wit which » Dt lial 
to get into y-day occupa 
that the time would seon co! wh the ¢ 0 
more for th ldiers, sailors, and ! n 
of what was » be done, of the ount ! 
the Treasury of this Nation could stand. W lo i 
commereia liz the services of the soldiers Che re not - 
cenaries, but the Government ow¢ them some consideration 
Many of them went back hon » find their live s re] 4 
with nothing to begin farming with. I think the Governm 


pursued a wise policy in not giving them the en 
once, for if we had given them the entire bonus a 


tire 
t the th 


bonus at 


» of 
e of 


discharge many of the men might have wasted the money before 


oe 
mae 


going back to work. All men engaged in farming and in ind 


trial pursuits were called immediately to their jobs, but after 
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they have gone back home and have engaged in work, the Con- 
gress of the United States should give them, in my judgment, 
$180 each in addition to the $60 already received. It is true 
that this would cost this Governnrent about $1,000,000,000, but 
as Congress has been spending much money to protect the con- 
tractors to keep them from losing money, surely the great Gov- 
ernment of this Nation owes this to these brave soldiers who 
went out ready to make the supreme sacrifice upon the field of 
hattle. Many of them actually faced death in foreign fields, 
and many of them stood in front of gas, shelled as they were 
by the enemy, with the bullets whistling aH around them, 
bogged up waist deep in mud. Would the American people 
question this Congress giving to these men six months’ more 
pay’ Would the constituency of any man in this House be 
against this Government giving to the soldiers that bonus, do- 
ing so because we represent the hearthstones of the people back 
home? 

The soldier dees not demand anything of this Congress, but 
we, us the Representatives of the people, should give that to 
due. In my judgment, the man who 
bared to the bullets of the enemy is the man who 
must pr country against inward trouble. Right here 
in the city of Boston, out next-door neighbor, the police went out 
ona strike, and as it that came to the rescue of the city 
and kept the thieves and thugs from robbing stores and running 
through the households of that beautiful city ? 
the man who had worn the uniform in 
camp and on the field of battle and on the high seas. So it must 
1 of this Republic when the disloyal elements, 
Bolshevist would overturn society, disrupt business, 
it must be the heart of the may who went into the service, com- 
bined with the conservative civilian citizenship back in every 
community of this Republic, to safeguard the liberties of the 
people and life and property. The soldier then should have the 
encouragement from his Government. The boys who have gone 
through the hardships and the struggle, with this encouragment 
froin their Government, would feel in the future like placing 
breach the enemies within as well 
as they did against the enemies without. The American people 
are an appreciative people, and notwithstanding that a large 
deficit of thre half billion dollars stares us in the face, 
$1,000,000,000 my judgment, to do the 
proper and the right thing for those patriotic men who wore the 
uniform of their country and defended this Nation at all times 
during the war against Germany, in the camps, on the battle 
fields, and on the high [Applause.] Gentlemen, I thank 
you. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and I will apologize to the committee if I hold myself 
to the subject unde Now, here is an appropriation 
of $150,000 fo purpose of enabling the Federal Trade Com- 
sain information concerning the production, owner- 
storage, and distribution of foodstuffs. As 
have a Department of Agriculture spend- 
several inillion dollars trying to get this information; we 

the Attorney General spending incidentally millions of 
dollars in getting information. The food-control bill has been 
on the statute books for two years, and that gives ample powers 
to enable the Department of Agriculture and the Attorney Gen- 
a to get very information. Now, can the chairman of 

iumittee any reason why we should appropriate 
itional S150,000 for this purpose? 
GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I realize that the inquiry 
j The Federal Trade Commission had 
cule m to the appropriation of $55,000 for salaries 
munissto Last year they expended, as I recall it, all 
but $200,000. The Federal Trade Com- 
this werk. They said they could 
pend amount. The gentleman will recall 
the Department of Agriculture asked for $502,000 to investi- 
vate the The Department of Commerce asked 
for $455,000; the Department of Lubor asked for $475,000; and 
it seemed to me that there was a duplication of work that they 
proposed to do out of appropriations ; and now the com- 
inittee did not grant anything to the Department of Agriculture 
for that purpose, it did not grant anything to the Department 
of Commerce, and nothing but $12,000 to print some reports 
for Departinent of Labor, 

The President in his message had said that this was one of 
the agencies that he wanted to make some investigations, 
‘The Federal Trade Commission is making investigations along 
this line. It is doubtful if the million dollars which was ap- 
propriated would be sufficient to permit them to make their 
investigations and publish them, and also to do this work which 
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the President has indicated. Now, if this comsission «an iy 
something to give relief, why, the expenditure of $150,000 j. 
a mere bagatelle; and while I do not expect that the entire 
appropriation carried in this bill will reduce as much as on 
tenth of 1 per cent the high cost of living, I am sure the gen. 
tleman would not want to take the responsibility nor the Con 
gress would want to take the responsibility of not appropriating 
anything when the President was asking for the appropriatio; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask for an additi 
ohe minute to ask the gentleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the time of the ce, 
tleman being extended one minute? [After a pause.| 1 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is this $150,000 a deficiency or is it to | 
spent in addition to the $1,000,000 which the Federal T) 
Commission has now? 

Mr. GOOD. It is to be expended; it is not a deficien 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. TI press my motion. 

Mr. GOOD. What is the motion? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, To strike out the last word 

Mr. GOOD. The last word is “ per annum ”*—I 
at the wrong paragraph. The gentleman wants to strike « 
the paragraph? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out thy 
paragraph. If we are going to economize, let us start now and 
cut out this appropriation. ‘The Federal Trade Commission | 
a million dollars to spend, and I feel that they can carry 
work without this additional appropriation. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say only a word in 
regard to this item. I have siid practically all I desire to say 
I do not believe it is going to result in ‘decreasing the cost of 
living, but I do think, in view of the fact that the President has 
asked for some money for some of these departments to use 
order to get this information, that at least this depariment th 
has been obtaining such information ought to have sonx 
to bring that report down to date and to continue. Give thi 
a chance and see what, if anything, can be accomplished. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This agency has now a million dollars 

Mr. GOOD. Unquestionably, and it is all allotted for wo 
other than this work here, and they say they will not be abl 
do any work along this line unless an additional appropriati: 
is made. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What did the Federal Trade Com 
do with this million dollars? 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman will take the hearings, |: 
find, on page 77, a large list of items of investigations that 
department is carrying on. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Is it doing any constructive good? 

Mr. GOOD. So far as reducing the prices of living 
cerned, I do not think they accomplish much along that 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it doing any good to stimulate 
and industry? 

Mr. GOOD. I believe a great many people think it 
not care to pass on that proposition, as it is not at issue : 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman } 

I want to ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that the leder 
Trade Commission in many instances is conducting an investisi- 
tion as the result of a resolution passed by the Senate, which 
they have to comply with, and they have no discretion 
matter at all? 

Mr. GOOD. There several of those 
investigations are being made under them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Well, they have a million doll: 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. And that is well s| 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAUGEN. This work is being done by the De) 
of Agriculture—the collection of data. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no. If the Department of 
investigating the price of coal or shoes and things of Ui: 
it is doing something it was never created to do. The ! 
ment of Agriculture is not doing all the things that ts int 
to be done by this department. I will say to the gentt 
from Iowa [Mr. Haucen] it was not intended [to spel 
money out of the $150,000 carried here for investiga! 
regard to cold storage. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, let me call the & 
attention to the language of “ production, ownersh!p, 
ture, storage, and distribution of foodstuffs.” 

Mr. GOOD. It also says, “as may be directed by 
dent of the United States.” If the gentleman will reac | 
language in full he will find that the matter is leit (0 the 
President. This is the language of the estimate. I ndet 
food act the President has such broad powers that he cul * 
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them to do ulmost anything, and the President has in the past 
designated this commission, as a rule, to investigate these 
matters. 

Now, we did not appropriate a dollar for the Department of 
Agriculture, we did not appropriate a doilar for the Department 
of Commerce for this purpose, and only $12,000 for the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The only other agency was the Department 
of Justice. It did seem the President might well complain and 


| 


the country might complain, because the country is not going | 


to get relief from the high cost of living, as is anticipated by 
some, and they might complain, and complain bitterly, if we 
refused to give any appropriation at all for any investigation. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Just one minute. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairmen, LT move that all debate on this 
paragraph and amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.| The 
(‘hair hears none. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, T am not particularly inter- 
ested whether one department or the other is to do this work, 


Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Census all con- 
tinuing the same line of activities. If so, you will have dupli- 
ention of work carried on by three branches of this Government. 
If the Federal Trade Commission can do better, very well. I 
trust it may. However, I do protest against three depart- 
ments carrying on and doing the very same work, and in that 
way doubling up the expense. 

Mr. MecLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The committee of which 
the gentleman is chairman is now considering a bill ealled the 
‘eold-storage bill,” and if the bill becomes a law the Secretary 
of Agriculture will have more or less authority over cold-storage 
plants, and it will be directly in line with that work for him to 

nvestigate the supply of foods, and so forth, and the amount 
7 hn storage, the production and the ownership of foods stored in 
this country—the very thing that this appropriation would au- 
horize the Federal Trade Commission to perform. Of course, 
there is no desire to duplicate the work. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
vield? 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. In 2 moment. But some 


this work, if necessary, is work which the Department of 


\griculture can well do in carrying out the purposes of the 
cold-storage act, and there would have to be some duplication. 
[It would necessarily result if the provision carried in the Agri- 
cultural bill is carried out and the provision in the deficiency 
ll! is enacted into law. 
Mr. FLAUGEN. We recently appropriated $2,600,000 for the 
Bureau of Markets, much of it for the very purpose presented 


he done in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture, so 


thering the same information 
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Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, T make a point of order on that 
The gentleman from Michigan offers 


The CHAIRMAN. 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: age 2 t 
10, after the word “ powers,” insert ind in cooperation with the De 
partment of Agriculture.” 

Mr. GOOD, I make the point of order on that it het 
mane to the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from lown mak« hie’ Peal 


of order on the ame 


Mr. GOOD, Mr. 


operate a lithe mol 
deal in this re spect. 


| under the Bureau o 


ndment. 


Chairman, 
have the Department of Agriculture do the work or cooperate ii 
this work. If the Department 


‘e With 


itself 
| Laughter. 
f Markets, 


| 
i 
‘I 


certainly is not germal 
of Agriculture would on! 


‘Take as an illustration an ité 


, it would accomplish a great 


vlhere we have different bureaus 


in the Depariment of Agriculture getting information as to the 
| pric of cheese alone, and then ta 
fut L protest against the Federal Trade Commission and the | 


one else! ‘There o 
| 


ught to 


bee t 


lk about cooperation with son 
ooperation within the depart 


ment and within the various bureaus of the same department 
where Il do 
tion; but 1 do insist that when 
the effect that the Federal Trade Commission shall do certai 


Hers Is pore vision 


hot expect to see any coopera 


we put on a provision here 


| work that it is now doing we should not put on an ndditiona 
provision that some other department shall have any connection 
at all with the work that is to be done by the Federal 1 
Commission. It seems to me it is not germane at all to 
paragraph. If adopted and the subsequent results do 
justify the expenditure, the excuse will be that Congress by 
asking two departments to do the work prevented any goo 


wre. I believe we should at least provide that this work should | 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This is just what the Federal | 


frade Commission calls a quick investigation—an investigation | 


‘or the purpose of procuring information quickly for the bene- 
ut of the Department of Justice; information as to clothing 


id canned goods and other food supplies, and other things and | 
inents that enter inte the high cost of living. This is a quick | 


tigation that they propose to make now. 
Mir. HAUGEN. If that is the understanding, and it is not 
ended to duplicate the work of the Department of Agricul- 
re, | have no objection [ have no quarrel with the Federal 
de Commission, 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. ‘The representative of that de 
‘tinent that came before us said that this was to be a quick 
estigation, and this amount is what could he wisely expended 
that connection. 
Mir. TTAUGIEN, We get a bushei basket of reports and bul- 
elins containing reports called for here every morning and 
but littl value from them. Now you propose to add 
100,000 to be expended by another branch of the Government 
the same activity. Let one branch of the Government carry 
the activity. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is only for the purpose of giving 
(to the Department of Justice in its activities. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. The Department of Agriculture in co- 
ating with the Department of Justice in its attempt to re- 
, ‘luce the cost of living. I am not particular as to who does it. 
(he CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
3 -\ll time has expired, 
Mr. MecLAUGHLAN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
sHiendment. Page 2, line 10, after the word “ powers,” insert 
“und in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture.” 
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quarrel with the F 
| mains that the Department of Agriculture has authority und 


the law to get the information, which the commission ha ol 


ind for that reas 


\zriculture, and it 


ler to offer an amendment for th 

to cooperate, but by this aAmene 
I will say to the gentleman that I have 
ederal Trade Commission; but the facet re 


m authe 


came t 


rity 
» the 


was given the Deparitmei 


rescue of the commissio) 


we now have valuable information; as a result both are 
dering valuable service along that line. 

Mr. CANNON. I am not denying that. 
reason it is necessary to co peri 


and to make an appropriation for the commission. We la 


Mr. HAUGEN, 


For that 


| made an appropriation for the Department of Agriculture. A 


I take it that it is now necessary to add to the appropriat 
made for the commission. 


priation? 


If 


} 
“( 


} 


n, 


he gentleman will see at once the difficulty. 
agents and send them out over 


ithe two together have to appoint them? 


i 


hot Wihy ( ose Lhe mre 


Mr. CANNON, Which one would make the appou tinel 


Mr. HAUGEN. 


agents. 


That is 


imma 


Mr. CANNON. You have got 


Mr. HAUGEN. 
from the Deparin 
Trade Commission. 

Mr. McLAUGHI 


rent of 


Agri 


terial. They both hav« he 


to make it a legal appo het 


I take it that agents would be sent out he 


eulture and from the Iederal 


JIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, TI am n 


very strong on these points of order; but if the amend 
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i tion with the Department of griculture.” The gentleman 


from Iowa makes the point of order that the amendment is 
upon one of the genera 


t of order, then the ruling 
d almest every day when not 
bills, because nearly every appro- | germane, and also that it is legislation 
x cooperation between different | appropriation bills. 
l. It is done An examination of 


we 


the paragraph discloses that this is ar 


It is not unusual. 
plication of work. ppropriation for expenses necessary in connection with infor 
e is now doing this kind of nation that may be collected by the President of the United 
States, within the scope of the powers of the Federal Trade 


very things, at the request of l 
m, for which we are proposing to | Commission. 
$150,000, and I will venture the The amendment seeks to provide that the investigation shall 

is made, a part of the work | be conducted in cooperation with another branch of the Gover 

of Agriculture at the request | ment, namely, the Department of Agriculture. In the view 
As I said before, the Com- | the Chair it is clearly not germane to the paragraph to whicl 
is offered, and it is also in the nature of legislation. ‘T ‘} 
fore holds that the amendment is out of order. 
thought to be proper and nev 7) iis paragraph has expired, and the question i 
ulatior l ecold- | a ndment offered by the gentleman from Ne 


{ ut the paragraph. 


oO 


msidering a comprehensive cold 


he bill imposes a duty on the 


IS 
the The question was taken, and the am 
old The ‘lerk read as follows: 

r to SMITHSONIAN INS 

] eum: lor heating, lightin ventil: 

e for the Freer Building, $14,715 

Regents of the Smithsonian to heat 
essories produced 


the aircraft and 
declaration of war, th temporary 
‘opri ition . at. J] ink I ithsonian Grounds by the War 
‘ . uthor f publie resolution No. 5, approved Jun 
1 the Secretary of Agricu ovided, That the Secretary of War is hereby aut 
that bill bec 1e custod i building to the Rege 


ARDIA Mir, Chairman, I 


necessity of 


sim 
move strike 


[ can heating 
building, for surely citizen who enters 
‘ative work | exhibition having it ind that we expended a bil 
ind seein i it] money wil 


rill 


Bee fs Cll 
I would 


have 


which 


OOD. A perma 
the Smithsonian 
AGUARDIA 


100,000 in addition to the 


r. I have a letter here wr! 
( <plaining the number of pa 
information in reference t 


know of any logical reasol 


1 


o rule. This is 


Commission, connected wit) 
statut The, amendment is t charged for each passport. I theretot 
the words “ coopera that the amendment should be adopted. It will bring 





-e 


-_- 
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Treasury ut least a million and a half dollars a year additional 
without a single individual feeling it, because everyone leaving 
this country can well afford to pay $3 for a passport. If they 
had to pay for the postage they would have to pay 12 cents addi- 
tional for cach passport mailed. To-day the Government sim- 
ply receives $1. Let us be fair to the people and at the same 
time pay these highly trained employees a living wage. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa insist 
the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, personally I am in favor of in- 
creasing the fee for passports, but I will say to the gentleman 
that a committee of the House is now considering the extension 
of the passport law. I do not feel, therefore, that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations ought to take jurisdiction of this 
legislative provision, and I therefore make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the letters which I have read may be inserted at this point in 
the Rrecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
at this point in the proceedings the letters referred to. Is there 
objection ? 

‘There was no objection. 

rhe letters referred 


on 


ta wre 


follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 13, 19t 
Ifon. ISAAC SIEGEL, 
llouse of Repre sentatives Washington 
DEAR Mn. SIEGEL: In response to your request, L send you herewith 
a memorandum giving the approximate amount of the fees received by 
this Government in connection with the issuance of American passports 
ind the yiséing of foreign passport f hope that this estimate will be 
ifficient for your purposes 
Very sincerely, yours, R. W. Flournoy, Jr 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
BUREAU OF CITIZENSHIP, 
June 12, 1919. 
Deak Mr. Flournoy: In accordance with your directions, I have as 
certained the number of passports issued during the week beginning 
June 4 and ending June 10. The number is 1,922. Taking this as an 


iverage, during a year we issue approximately 99,944 passports to per- 
sons making applications in the United States. Under the espionage 
act of June 15, 1917, a fee of $1 is required to be charged for the issu- 


ance of a passport. It will be seen that during the course of a year 
the department realizes approximately $99,944 from this source. 
Uuder the act mentiored a fee of $1 is alse charged for the prepara- 


tion and execution of applications for passports. This service was per 


formed by the department and its passport agents in New York and 
San Francisco in 668 cases during the period beginning June 4 and 


ling June 10, and the fer amounting to $668, have been or will 
turned into the Treasury. The belance of the applications were 
cuted before clerks of the Federal and State courts. 
y the clerks of the Federal courts for this service 
(treasury through the Department of Justice. The fees charged by the 
of State courts for this service are not turned into the United 

‘tes Treasury. I have been unable to ascertain whether the fees are 


Ss, be 


exe- 
The fees collected 
are turned into the 





lorl 
eTKS 


wy 





retained by th clerks or are turned into the State treasuries. As the 
passport rules require that where there is both a Federal and State 
ourt (and this is generally the case in all large cities) the application 
nust be executed before the clerk of the Federal court, the result is 
that about two-thirds of the applications upon which passports are 
l are prepared and cxecuted before clerks of Federal courts or 
efore the department or its passport agents in New York City and 
San Francisco, The approximate number of applications executed be- 
re clerks of such courts, the department, and its passport agents 





during the period mentioned was 1,28] During a period of one year, 
taking the above as a fair average, 66,624 applications are prepared 
und executed by the department, its passport agents, and clerks of 
Federal courts, and, as the fee of $1 in each ease is turned into the 
treasury, approximately $66,624 is realized by the Government from 
tI ource In addition to the above, the Government derives consid- 
‘ e revenue from the fact that this department deelines to issue 
ports upon about one-fourth of the applications which we receive ; 
nh other words, it declines to issue passports in about one-third as 
cases as it issues passports Assuming that two-thirds of the 
cations turned down were executed before the department, its 
sport agents, and clerks of leral courts, it will be seen that dur- 
year pproximately $22,2 is derived and turned into the Treas- 
from the preparation and execution of applications upon which 
p ports are not issued. 
We receive weekly approximately 300 applications for passports exe- 
(t before American diplomatic and consular officers abroad. The 
for the preparation and execution of an application abroad is, as 
know, the same as in the United States, From this source we 
ve during a year approximately $15,600, and from the passports 
the department issues upon these applications we derive $15,600. 
verage number of applications prepared and executed and upon 
li emergeney passports are issued by diplomatic and consular officers 
ad is about 250 per week. The annual revenue from this source is 
Ximately $26,000. 
‘r. Schnare, of the visé section, states that, in his opinion, approxi- 
540,000 a month is now being turned into the Treasury by this 
inent as fees for the preparation and execution of applications for 
id the granting of visés to aliens desiring to come to the United States. 
l m this source about $480,000 is derived annually by the department 
‘1s turned into the Treasury. 
: hhe issuance of certificates of registration by consular officers abroad 


ibly results in about $1,500 annually being turned into the Treasury. 
(he following is a summary of the sources and the approximate 


revenue derived by the Government for work performed in or directed 
trom this division: 


? 


The average humber of passports issued annually, based upon 
the number of passports issued during the week beginning 
June 4 and ending June 10 is 99,944, from which the Govern 


ment derives the sum of. 


- SOO, 44 


The average number of applications prepared and executed be 

fore the department, its passport agents, and clerks of Fed 

eral courts, and upon which passports are issued, is 66,624, 

from which the Government derives the sum of ub, O24 
The approximate number of applications prepared and cxecuted 


by the department, its passport agents, and clerks of I 
eral courts upon which the department declines to issue pa 
ports is 22,213, from which the Government derive the 
sum of sata tins ataslaicildan = 

The approximate number of applications prepared and execut 
by American diplomatic and consular officers abroad is 15,600 
from which the Government derives the sum of 1 (4 


The approximate number of passports issued upon applications 
prepared and executed before American diplomatic and con 
sular officers abroad is 15,600, from which the Government 
derives the sum of___-- Le, 
Che approximate number of applications prepared and ¢ ited 


abroad and upon which emergency pas 
is 13,000 annuaily, and as $1 is 
of duties in connection with the 


ports are issued abroad 


' 
harged for the performance 
ipplication and $1 is charged 


for the issuance of the emergency passport the Government 
derives from this source the sum of 
Th ipproximate number of certificates of registration | 
American consular officers abroad is 1,500, and fron 
source the Government derives 1 
The approximate fees received annually for the prepa 
execution of applications for and the issuan of 
iliens desiring to come to the United States ar La 
rota rT 
fhe Clerk read as follows: 
FOREIGN I 
To reimburse the appropriation * Emerg rising 1) 
matic and Consular Service, fiscal vear 1920 on aecount 
made therefrom for expenses of the American Mis n 1 N 
Peace, S3SS8,000 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last ws 
for the purpose of asking the chairman a question. In line 2 


on page 3 there is provided the sum of $588,000 on accoun 
allotments made on the appropriation for emergencies 
from the Diplomatic and Consular Service, fiscal year 
account of expenses of the American mission to negotiate p 
Has the gentleman the figures as to the amount 
mission has cost the Government up to date? 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have not the amount of thi 
penses of this mission up to date. The gentleman will re 
the statement of the President some time ago to the effect, as | 


aris! 


ee 


that the pe: 


i remember it, that it had cost about $1,500,000. Here is also 
estimate that the expenses from December 1, 1918, to Dece 
1, 1919, will be about $1,500,000. The situation was this: 1 
; President asked for an appropriation of $825,000 for the experss 
of the American mission to negotiate peace. 
Mr. FESS. When was that amount asked? 
Mr. GOOD. That was asked in these estimates rhe date 
the letter is August 28. The committee requested rather det: 





| 


information as to the expenditures up to this time by the p 


Che line of information desired by the comimittes . 


mission. 


the names of the persons who were employed, the salaries 
ceived, and the other allowances in the way of quarters, aim 
forth. That information was not available. Secretary L: 
ndvised me that detailed accounts were kept of every ex}. 
ture, but that the books containing them were in Paris, and t! 
the man who kept the books was the man who would hay 
plain them, and that he could not get the books and the 

in time so that we could make the examination. He stated th 


inasmuch as he had allotted out of 


ror 


the appropriation of STOOL 
neies arising in the Diplomatic and Consular S« 

al year the sum of $388,000 for the expenses o 
negotiate peace, if we would appropriate just 
amount had allotted out of that appropriation tha 0 
carry him to about the Ist of January, and that at that 

would bring before the committee, when he would have to 

for a supplemental deficiency appropriation, all the infer 
with regard to the expenditures by the mission. The cor 


emerge 


for this 
mission 1 
} 
iit’ 


has therefore followed that suggestion and has carris 
the amount allotted out of that emergency appropria 
Diplomatic Service, and will leave to future time the u 
inaking appropriation for this expense. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gent in from © 


expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I a 
for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there obj 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. I wanted to remind the chairman thst in t 
statement of the expenses as printed in the press if was stat 
that it was only a partial statement of the expenses. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 


Ss LHALIOUS COS 


rit 


‘etion ? 
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it was not submitted as the full statement? 

was called to the attention of the 
’ cretary said that he will furnish 
nmittee full and true accounting of every penny that was 
n that we would want. 
made by the 


ded and all the 





mbers of th 


official entertain- 
Kdward House; 


man cal 1 informati 
mittee could not go into it at all 


id been asked for the seeond trip of the | 
whether the com- 


took that consideration at all? 


President 
this year 


ys 





an appropriation of $5,000,000 for the national security and 
defense fund which could be used for this purpose, as well as 
a great many other purposes. 

Mr. FHSS. Was that allowed? 

Mr. GOOD, No. That was not allowed in that Congress 
and has not been allowed in this, 

Mr. FESS. One other question. Eight hundred thousand 
dollars was asked for this tim 

Mr. GOOD. TFEight hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 

Mr. FESS. ‘lo complete the work. Is the peace commission 
still in session? 

Mr. GOO! Well, I think so. 

Mr. FESS. What is this statement of the President, then, 
that it would not do to return the treaty because the peace com- 
mission would have to be reassembled ? 

Mr. GOOD. Well, that commission was in Paris to negot 
ate peace, and since the President’s return it has been working 
on the treaty, as I understand it, with Austria-Hungary. 

Mr. FESS. That is true. 

Mr. GOOD. I1 do not know; I suppose—— 

Mr. FESS. They would be in session, would they not? 

Mr. GOOD. Well, I do not know, but I would assume i 


4 
t 
t 
t 


they are there The bookkeeper is there, and the cashier 
Mr. FESS I want to say to my friend I am not trying 
embarrass him, neither do I want to be pernicious 
Mr. GOOD. I understand that. I regret that I am not ft 


informed. 

Mr. FESS. 
tion there. 

Mr. GOOD. I assume that the commissioners are thers I 
do not know just to what extent they are in session. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I have not the floor. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, | move to strike out 

st two words. I would like to ask the chairman of the Con 
mittee on Appropriations if the committee inquired into tb 
necessity for the 1,400 clerks and satellites who accompanie 
the President to Paris? 

Mr. GOOD. I can not answer the gentleman any fuller t! 

I have answered the gentleman from Ohio. The Secretar 
State told me he would furnish the full information. ‘4 
Secretary of State said that this amount would barely cari 
the fund along until the Ist of January. I saw, therefore, that 
there would be no question but what we could get the inform 
tion, and the committee wanted the information. We wan 
the salaries paid and to know to what extent this money v 
properly expended. We did not ask the Secretary to come befo1 
us, but simply have reported this out on his letter that t 
information will be forthcoming, and then we will have 
information all together at one time. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I understand that on several occasion: 
ladies accompanying the American party to Paris hired pr 
cally all the taxis in the town. Now, I want to know if 
money came out of the expense account of the American Pei 
Commission 

Mr. FESS. Will the chairman put in the Recorp a stat 
| of the ¢ xpenses at this point? 

Mr. GOOD. This is printed as a public document, and 1 
perfectly willing it should go in at this point. It is as fo 


jut it strikes me there seems to be a contrac 


{ ica com) sion to negotiate ped 
YT 
om Decen 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919: 

ry ind n 515, 84 is 

Subsiste1 144, 914, 0 

Salaris 103, 815. 95 

Wages 1 emp! of Hotel 

hi 





‘, office supplies, print- 


pri 
furniture and fixtures, 
ln 





urs, newspapers an 1] 

] ls expenditure ati 10,432, 71 
Rents : , ae as », 720, 06 
food and hotel supplies 128, 828. 10 
Hire and launder of hotel linens 01,583. 48 
Fuel, heat, light, and com 

pressed aii 20, 038, 78 
lephone _-~ —_ 166, 17 
tories and legal services od, o29. TO 
! ial allotments to investigat 
ing commissions dispatched to 
the Baltic Provinces, Poland, 
furkey, the Balkans, Russia 
and the Caucasus 105, 610, 26 
Confidential expens« ._. 13,587.19 
Purehase of automobiles a 14, 602. 96 


$666, S59. 29 
Traveling expenses, stationery, and supplies 
(disbursements by the Department of 
State in Washington) 38, 009, 02 
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| 
Reimbursement of the Government by members of t ing occupied by the commission while iy > Is the ! 
American commission to negotiate peace on account of man in posses il es f « Se ree eatin ntacea 
subsistence furnished their wives, official entertainment } a tan ae be any information ti Cal SivVe On 
by the Secretary of State and Edward House, unex i Li } that? Has the building been damaged. or 1S that Paris phrase 
pended allotments, and miscellaneous items $18,721.42} Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I hu ot 1 st infor 
i" t expenses. D 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, exclu | tion as to the items that go to make up Ss. nm . 
, » rer yf the ot ‘rillon an elk ‘ ! . . ; 
of the rent of the Hotel Crillon and t 686. 146, 9 | HBYOne els here that I know of. The coin | 
C6 .. .weeeeawe a : ‘ . > 
|} nan from lowa states - 
LIABILITIES, | . TI ge . , a iL 
Rent of Hotel Crillon from i Mr. rINCHER. Was there any intormat \ hed » the 
Dec, 1, 1918, to Sept. 30, committee as to the amount of rental? 
1919, including MAES, Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee There vw ne infe 0 
the amount of which are os 4 : as n f 
not yet known, approxi nished to the committee as to the amount of ren or any of 
mately $35.000 monthly_ $550, 000. 00 other items that go into this expense, so far as I 
Telegraph and cable service Mr. GQoop . *hairm: aah f 
speed ‘tne War Depart _Mr. FOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ur derst it the H 
m bills not yet ren } Crilion ‘ rented by the commission for $35,000 a month 
a and amount not yet { 10 months, or $350,000 
snown, though the expens i That Renal : . ; 
mn ne waee a. eT ad ad Pha icludes damages, and T suppose an ii as put t] 
Expenses of the commission | that would compel the commission to put the hotel back 
oe oat 1, 1919, - July good a condition as it was before they rented it 
30, 191), exclusive of rent ' » PATO on eal p ’ 
and telegraph service 150, 629. 74 Mr. BY RNS Or rennessee. I presume tt ntleman frot 
Exnenses of the ymmission Iowa [Mr. Goop] is correct, but the committee I bo hearing 
from Aug. 1, 1919, to Aug. | on this subject. I do not know what the centleman from Iowa 
31, 1919, exclusive of rent {Mr Goop] may have learned i hi . , Ber oitincé 
ind telegrapii service (es * : ola oe . aoe —o- —— ro nie as 
timated) 125, 000, 00 Secretary of State, but there were no hearings by the con 


mittee on this proposition. But there will be in December or 
January, and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] 


Pxpenses of the commission 
from Sept. 1, 1919. to 
Dee, 31, 1919 (estimated 


for four months) 140, 000, 00 can possess his soul in patience with the full assurance tl 
: ample and full information wi le give ut aS soon as it is 
Total estimated and actual liabili setae ! ; : See rea Pie! 
ties, so far as known, to date $1, 250, G29. 74 _ rg eeu : 
I rental of the Hotel Crillon to Jun Mr. KNUTSON. Suppose a subsequent investigation de 


‘0, 1919, which is payable out of the 
appropriation for the national security 


and defense Atage ©45. 000. 00 


the fact that we could heave ref 
priation of $388,000. How will we proceed to recover that 
amount? 


lotal appropriation required on the assumption 


Mr. BYRNS of Tenness iin tn mek ae, ennremeintion 
that the conference may be prolonged to Dec. Ir. BYRN , of Penne ssee. This is not an ap ropriation 
Mr. KNUTSON. It is a deficiency appropriation 


31, 1919 : “ $20, 629. 74 n, 
. - me Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is not in the form of a direet 
rotal expenses of commission, actual and estimated. 1, 506, 476.63 | annropriation. It is reimbursing a fund from which the Secre- 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? Will the gen- | tary of State has paid out certain sums. 
nan furnish us the source for the statement he has just | The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
made? Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
Mr. KNUTSON. I was asking the chairman for information, | that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] be given two 
Mr. BANKHEAD. I know; but the gentleman proceeded to | additional minutes. 


state he has been informed. | The CHAIRMAN. Is there obiection? 
Mr. KNUTSON. Yes: Members of Congress who went to Mr. BANKHEAD. I object. 
Paris at the time the conference was in session tried to hire | Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to 


taxies and found that practically all the taxies in Paris had | out the last three words. I want to ask the chairman a ques 
heen engaged by the American peace commission in order to | tion, 


rnish transportation for guests for some social function that | The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky moves ti 
vas given. Now, I wanted to know if these taxies were hired | strike out the last three words. 
and paid for out of the money we are squeezing from the Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Has the gentleman from Towa 
erican taxpayer. I think it is a pertinent question. any information as to whether the fitting up of the George 
Mr. BANKHEAD. What Members of Congress? Washington and the buying of automobiles and things like that 
Mr. KNUTSON, I am sorry the chairman was not able to | are included in this? 
the information from the Secretary of State. I serve | Mr. GOOD. I can only say to the gentleman that the only 


ice now, as far as I am concerned, I am not going to vote | information outside of the letter of Secretary Lansing is found 
iy more blanket appropriations. Give us itemized state- | in Senate document No. 80. which is the President's statemen 
and let us know for what purpose moneys asked for will | and in that there is an item of $14,602.96 for the purchase 
© used. I want to know what this administration is doing | automobiles. I do not know anyihing more about it. 
the money that we are voting with such a free hand.| Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gentleman ha 
\pplause, | | tion as to the fitting up of the George Washington? 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, there is not the | Mr. GOOD. No: nothing at all. As I stated, that matter will 
itest objection on the part of the Secretary of State to fur- | be taken up later. The committee has communicated to the 
i the information to which the gentleman from Minnesota | Secretary of State the fact that Congress wanted full informa- 
Mr. KNuTson] and other gentlemen have alluded. The gen- | tion on the subject, and the Secretary has assured me that ly 
tleman from Tewa [Mr. Goon] clearly stated that when he called | hus no disposition to withhold a single item of expenditure fro 
pon the Secretary of State and told him that the committee | the Congress, and that full information will be given, 
ould expect full information as to the expenditures made in| Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And the purpose of the app 
Paris during the time the peace treaty was under considera- | priation is to reimburse the State Department? 
tion, the Secretary of State said that he would gladly furnish | Mr. GOOD. Yes; to reimburse the State Department 
\t information, but that it was in Paris, and that he could | The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma an 
ot how possibly give the committee the explicit information | ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 
iat it wished on the subject, but that he would be able to give | The Clerk read as follows: 
next December, when the next deficiency bill is under con- 
ration, | 
Now, there is not any disposition on the part of the Secretary | tration 








i 


Yor the contribution of the United States toward the mainte! 
the Interparliamentary Union for the Promotion of Ir national Ar 
at Brussels, Belgium, $2,000. 


Ste 


ule or any member of the administration to withhold this 
ormation. It is subject to the will of Congress and will be 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the cominittee « 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
sed until some one could come here from Paris with the | resumed the chair, Mr. Watsu, Chairman of the Commit 


he Congress just as soon as it can be made available. But 
s bill could not be held up and the hearings could not be 


Dawolon 


4) 


ad ition for which the committee called. Now, that is all | tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
Mr TINGE r that that committee, having had under consideration the bill 
_ oo rR. _ Will the gentleman yield? (H. R, 9205) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in ap 
‘rt. BYRNS of Tennessee. TI yield. propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and prior 


A . “i oY 7 a ‘ * . . . . 
ne TINCHER. I notice in the partial report filed by the | fiscal years, and for other purposes, had come to no resolution 
resident that they mention rent and also damage to the build- ! thereon. 





— 





DDDA-. 


LEAVE OF \BSENCH 

Mir. STEENERSON, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
silos . for one week, on account of duties tn connection with 
1] foint Commission on Postal Salaries. 

INTERNATIONALIZATION OF THE WAR DEB? 

Mer. TINKEHAM Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter in rela- 
tion to the internationalization of the war debt. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unnnimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rercorp by 
printing a letter on the internationalization of the war debt. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection 

Following is the letter referred to: 

NEW YorK, September 13, 191). 
GEORGE LIOLDEN TINKHAM, 
‘ongressional Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

s The following incident may throw some light upon the cause 
f the advocacy of the projected league of nations, which is so pro- 
ounced in influential financial circles I relate it precisely as it 

irred: 

Early last May there called upon me at my office a Mr. J. J. O'Neill, 
whose engraved card described him as London manager of the Man- 
chester Guardian, of Manchester, England. Mr. O'Neill, who was a 
iranger to me, immediately itroduced the subject of the league of 
nations and took me to task because of my opposition to that project. 
Upon inquiring of him why an Englishman should be in this country 


ustructing an American in the latter’s national duty, and receiving no 
lear answer, 1 asked him bluntly what was the actual purpose of his 
isit to the United States. He replied that he was here upon a mis- 
ic connected with the internationalization of the war debt. I asked 
im if he meant me to understand that he was here upon the business 
f inducing the United States to guarantee the war debt of the nations 
ecently at war, including that of Great Britain and that of Germany. 
lle said that he was. I told him that he would find little sentiment 
in this country favorable to such a project. This seemed to surprise 
American who did not 





him lie said that I was the first he had met 
favor it I then asked him whom he had seen, and he replied that upon 
ihe previous day he had seen Mr. J. P. Morgan, and that Mr. Morgan 


had expressed himself as being in favor of the plan. 

Whether this or was not a correct statement of Mr. Morgan's 
osition, I have no means of knowing. But it might be valuable at this 
ime to inquire publicly what plans, if any, are afoot to induce Europe’s 


was 


proposed new partner, the United States, to assume the obligations 
the financially hard-hit members of the projected copartnership, 
who are about to open the business of pooling their troubles under 
} title of the league of nations 
Yours, very truly, Henry A. WISE Woop. 
ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTI rHURSDAY AT 1.30 P. M. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn until 1.50 o'clock 
in. on Thursday. 
The SPEAKER The gentleman from Wyoming asks unan- 
imous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
1 Thursday next. Is there objection? 


til 1.30 o'clock p. m. o1 
Tl 


mere was no objection. 


FOOD-CONTROL ACT. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
1 the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 8624) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to provide further for the national security 
and by encouraging the production, conserving the 
supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel,” approved August 10, 1917, disagree to all the Senate 
umendments, and ask for a conference without instruction 

The SPEAKER. 


rol 


defense 


consent 


to all the Senate amendments, and send the same to 


Lsaugree 


conference, Is there objection? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Without instructions. 

Mir. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, out of 435 Mem- 
bers, more than 400 are absent I make the point of order 
1} ihere is no quorum present. 

the SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentueky makes the 


point of order that there 
Mir. MONDELI. 


is ho quorum present. 
Does the gentleman make the point of no 
korum ¢ 
‘ir. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes This is an 
ter, and 35 out $835 ought not to consider it. 
MONDELL. There are more than 35 present. 
JOHNSON of Kentucky. I beg the gentleman's pardon: 


important 
of 


re are not. 

Mr. MONDELL It is very important that this bill go to 
conference, 

Mr. WALSH. You can not do it without a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 


ihe Chair is satisfied that there is no quorum present. 
ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman does not want this bill to 
9 to.conference, I move that the House do now adjourn. 
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ne 


The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous | 
t® take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 8624, | 


SEPTEMBER 16, 





The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to orders pre- 


viously made, until Thursday, September 18, 1919, at 1.50 
o'clock Pp. Iu. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication 
from the Secretary of War, svbmitting a deficiency estimate of 
appropriation required by the War Department for rent of 
buildings for the department, fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc, No. 250), 
was taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 
COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 

RESOLUTIONS. 





REPORTS OF BILLS AND 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were s 
erally reported from ecmmittees, delivered to the Clerk, «a1 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bil! 
(H. R. 8992) for the construction of a bridge across the Sus 
quehanna River at Laceyville, Wyoming County, Pa., reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 
319), which said bill and report were referred to the Hous 
Calendar, 

Mr. RAYBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8986) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Paris-Hugo Bridge Co, 
to construct a bridge and approaches thereto across Red River, 
near Arthur City, Lamar County, Tex., reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 320), which said bil! 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees 
from the consideration of the following bills, 
ferred as follows: 

A bill CH. R. 5116) granting an increase of pension to Nancy 
A. Meredith; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, an 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5885) granting an increase of pension to John 
G. Heck; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and _ re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 770) granting a pension to James W. Hendrick- 
son; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill CH. R. 1922) granting a pension to Philip Owen ; Co 
inittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the ( 
mittee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7949) granting a pension to Reuben I. 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to th: 
Committee on Pensions. 

\ bill (H. R. 8972) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
W. Feldman; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


were discharged 
which were 


+4) 
seTpel 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


° 
» 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorii:ls 


| were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 9318) authorizing examination, 
survey, and report by the War Department, as a preliminary 
to the improvement, construction, and maintenance of a national 
system of motor-truck defense and military highways and post 
roads, with laterals in the States of Washington, Oregon, and 
California, adapted to heavy transportation, and to protect the 
Pacifie coast of the United States from invasion by any alien 
enemy and for commercial and other purposes in time of trulls- 
portation emergency ; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

3y Mr. VOIGT: A bill (H. R. 9314) to amend sections 4 21 
10 of the act of June 29, 1906, as amended, relating to naturaliza 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigratl 
and Naturalization. 

sy Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 9315) to inerease the rate 
of pension allowed to certain widows; to the Committee 0! 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 9316) to provide fo! the 
salaries of a minister and consuls to the Republic of Ukralnes 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9317) to provide for the salaries of a mili 
ter and consuls to the Republic of Lithuania; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 








1919. CONGRESSIONAL 


Als bill (TE. BR. 9818) to provide for the alaries of a 
iil Liste wd consuls to the Republic of Ksthenia: to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 9319) to provide for the salaries of a 
iinister and consuls to the Republie of Latvia: to the Committee 


n Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 9320) to amend section 
of the act approved July 17, 1916, known the Federal 
farm-loan act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 9321) granting additional 
compensation to all soldiers, sailors, marines, and others who 
erved in the armed the United States in the war 
against Germany and Austria; to the Committee on Military 
\ffairs. 
By Mr. FESS: A (H. R, 9322) provide educational 
acilities for persons serving as members of the United States 
ilitary or naval forees in the war with Germany and honor- 


1D as 


forces of 





» 
Me 


4 


bill LO 


] 
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By Mr. RHODES: A bill CH. R. 934 ine f 
| pension to James Kelley ; to the Cor 1% 
By M RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 934 ranting an 
of pens William Devore ; to ( Invalid Per 
sions. 
Also, a bill CH. R. 9847) granting a ] Rachel Too 


y discharged from such forees, and for other purposes; to | 
» Committee on Education. 
By Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9323) for the 


irchase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building 
at Philipsburg, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. STEENERSON : Resolution (H. Res. 297) authorizing 
printing of 3,000 copies of House Document No, 61, Sixty- 
Congress, first session; to the Committee on Printing. 
Mr. TINKHAM. Resolution (H. Res. 298) requesting the 
ctary of State and the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
vernor of the Federal Reserve Board to transmit 

information: to the Committe tanking 


Cur- 


and 
ana 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 


1 Rule NNIT, private bill and 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 
iv Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 9324) granting 


RESOLU'TIONS. 


‘ lause ot resolutions 


mension to Lorenzo PD. Brown: to the Committee on Invalid 
e sions, 

iv Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 9325) for the relief of the 
Leavenworth Bridge Co., of Leavenworth, Kans.: to the Com- 


ttee on Claims. 
ivy Mr. BENHAM: 


ion to Hannah 


bill CHE. 
A. Clark; 


9326 ) 
the 


increase 
Invalid 


granting 
Committee 


A R. 


to 


an 
on 
a bill (H. R. 9327) granting an increase of pension to 
rshall Caldwell: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Iso, a Dil CH. R. 9328) granting an increase of pension to 
‘1 J. MeDonald: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
bill (H. R. 9829) granting an increase of pension to 
Strickland: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
so, a Dil CAL R. 9330) granting a pension to Lucinda Hollo 
io the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
a bill CH. R, 9331) granting a pension to Eliza Cotton: 
‘ommittee on Invalid Pensions. 
bill CH. R. 9332 
mm Kk. MeGee: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
\lr. BROWNE: A bill (HB. R. 9333) granting an increase 
to Thomas McBean: to the Committee on Invalid 


‘ 
* & 


SiON 


bill (. R. 9834) cranting an increase 
ifford: to the Committee on Pensions. 
FORDNEY: A bill OH. R. 9885) granting an increas: 
George P. Robertson: the Committee on 


of pension t 


wnsion to to 


L bill (CH. R. 9336) granting a pension to Jetora EK. An- 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
bill (I. R. 9 for the relief of the 
ommittee on Claims. 
FULLER of Illinois: 
pension to William 
Vensions . 
Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. BR. 9339) for the 
’. Willard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. LUFKIN: A bill (H. R. 9340) for the 
Porter; to the Committee on Clain 
Mr. MGRPHY: A bill (H. R. 9841) granting an increase 
ion to Joseph P. Dawes: to the Committee on Invalid 


357 ) Cornwell Co.: 


bill (H. R. 
Snyder : 


to 


9338 ) 
the 


A granting an 


Committee on 


relief 


relief oj 


LS. 


> 
\. 


a bill (HL. 1 


9542) granting an increase of pension to 


(hamberlain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
i bill (HT. R. 9843) granting an honorable discharge to 
“<e Duncan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
\ir. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (AH. R. 9344) granting 
Pension to George 


( SIONS, 


V. M. Sommerhauser; ta the Committee 


to Congress | 
| state and 


| the States of Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, Oklahoma, and 


granting an increase of pension to | 


| Cleveland, Ohio, urging the return of the railroads to priva 





to the Committee on Pensions 


By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 9348) granting a p on to Jet 
nie Jaggi; to the Committee on Pensions 
$y Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (CH. R. 9349) to corr: 


the military record of Francis E. Wale; to the Committee on Mi 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (CH. R. 9350) granting an ines 
of pension to Nelson ] Dean: to the Committee on Invalid Pe 


SIODS. 
PETITIONS, 


Under clause of Rule XXII, petitions and pape er dl 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. BROWNE: Petition of sundry citizens of Grand Ray 


ids, Wis., for the repeal of the luxury-tax law: to the Cor 
tee on Way sand Means. 

Also, petition of business men of the village of Almond, W 
protesting against the passage of the Siegel bill, House bill 
8315; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Amalgamated Sheet 

No. 176, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
of the so-called Cummins bill: 
foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
meeting, held at Asheville, N. C., opposing the return to the flat 
rate system of postage because of its unfairness to newspap« 


Metal Work« 
protesting against the | 
mi 


(‘on 


Local 


sage < to the ittee on I 


Associatic 


publishers and to the Government; to the Committee on Way 
and Means. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Papers to accompany H. R. 6701, granti: 
increase of pension to Catharine McConaughay; to the 


mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARNER: Petition of State highway departmen: 

Tey 

nessee, favoring the bill now pending in Congress to appropria 
the sum of $400,000,000, in addition to sums already provide 
and appropriated, for the purpose of encouraging and a 
road construction in the several States; the Committees 
Roads. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of ST employer 
of the Tacoma (Wash.) post office, urging early and favorabl 
consideration of Senate joint resolution 84; to the Committe 


to 


on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
sy Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of sundry citizens of Ba 
more, Md., favoring the passage of the bill now pending rela- 


tive to the payment of a war bonus of $360 to ex-servic ‘ 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Miss A. P. Miller, of Baltimore, Md., f 
ing the passage of Senate bill 1737 and house bill 2492; to 1 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of S. T. Bleakley, of Baltimore, 
House bill 8991: to the Committee 


Mad., fa 
M 


the passage 


Affairs. 


on 


By Mr. MORIN: Petition of Branch No. 1, Knights ~ 
George, Pittsburgh, Pa., Charles J. Glock, president, protesting 
against the passage of the Smith-Towner educational bi to 


Committee on Education. 
sy Mr. MURPHY: Memorial of 35 citizens of Steubenville, 
Ohio, praying for support of Congress for Senate joint resolu 


the 


tion No. 84, granting an increase of 35 per cent in salary 
postal employees ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Py 
Roads. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Southern Newspaper Pu 
lishers’ Association, opposing the return to the flat-rat “ 
of postage because of its unfairness to newspaper publisher 
and to the Government; to the Committee on Ways and M 

By Mr. RAKER: Letter and confirmation of telegr 
the Holt Manufacturing Co., Stockton, Calif., recommy v 

nactment of such legislation to strengthen the foreign « 

situation as is embodied in Senator EDGE’s | Se 
“472; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, letter and telegrams from the Valley Camp Coal Co., 


ownership and showing the need of heip in the transport: 
problem; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign ( 
merce, 


Also, letter from the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Engineers, Dunsmuir, Calif., indorsing the Plumb plan for 
Government ownership of railroads; to the Committee on In- 


terstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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SENATE. 
Tuurspay, September 18, 1919. 


at 1 o'clor k 
Forrest J. 


The Senate met 

Che Chaplain, Rey 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, amid the glad acclaim with which we welcome 
home our soldier boys and seek to do honor to the great leader 
our expeditionary forces we would not forget to raise our 
hearts in humble gratitude to Thee, the author of our freedom 

nd the of our power. We would be the most ungrateful 
f all men we forgot the hand that has blessed us and the 
reurt that loved through all the years, and the arm 
defended and us, 
We pray Thy blessing upon our returning soldiers, that as 
enter into the walks of life they may carry with them the 
devotion to duty, the same high idealism that inspired 
them on the battle field, and that they may each have the guid- 
and blessing the God of our fathers. We pray that 
our Nation, born anew out of the conflict of nations, may take 
ts place in the leadership of those who love peace and justice 
{ God. We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Wednesday last, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
und the Journal was approved. 


and 45 minutes p. m. 
Prettyman, D. D., offered the 


oi 


source 
if 
has us 


it has saved 


saint 


. e 
ince ol 


sti 
iInanimous 
PETITIONS 


FLETCHER. 
Post, No. 5, 


AND MEMORIALS. 
Mi 


Pampa 


[I present resolutions adopted by U. 8. 38. 
American Legion, of Tampa, Fla., which I 


isk to have printed in the Recorp. 
Chere being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
rinted in the Recorp, as follows: 
tion by U. 8S. S. Tampa Post, No. 5, American Legion, Tampa, Fla. 
Whereas various measures have been introduced in the Congress of the 
United States for the aid of the discharged soldier, sailor, and marine, 
eterans of the late war; and 
Whereas among such measures is H. R. 487, referred to as the Monde! 
_ bill otherwise the national soldier settlement act; and 
Whereas such a measure will not benefit all soldiers, sailors, and ma 


rines, and even under the most favorable circumstances, it is limited 
to approximately 80,000 out of 4,800,000; and 

Whereas under the terms of said bill an initial capital of not less than 
$1,200 is required of each soldier, sailor, and marine; and 


Whereas said bill is not confined to the public lands of the United States 
but provides for ‘*‘ projects”’ to be purchased in the several States, 
thus opening the way for fraud, reckless expenditures of public funds, 


aud real estate grafting of all natures and kinds; and 
Whereas a certain measure has been introduced in the Congress of the 
United States providing for loans for the purpose of securing to the 
lischarged soldier, sailor, and marine, veterans of the late war, city 
r country homes, and in the sum of from $1,000 to $5,000 at 4 per 
nt interest and payable over 40 years of time; and 
reas this in the judgment of this post of the American Legion is 
fairest and most equitable of all such measures, both to the soldier 
i 1 to the 


' United States: Therefore be it 
Re lred by U. S. S. Tampa Post, No. 5, American Legion: 
lirst. That we condemn and oppose HI, R. 487, known as the national 


settlement act. 

Second, That we favor and 
discharged soldi 
vhereby they will be 
ent interest, covering 
providing a home either in the 
Third. That this resolution be 
Fourth. That 
he mailed te 


laim that measure providing loans to 
, Sailor, and marine, veterans of the late war, 
loaned a sum of from $1,000 to $5,000 at 4 per 





~ of city or country. 

spread upon the minutes of this post. 

a copy of these resolutions under the seal of this post 
Senator Dt 1N U. FLercuer, Senator Park TRAMMELL, 


N« 


a period of 40 years time and for the purpose 


| Oakland, 


| ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, \ 





‘ . r 
SEPTEMBER 18. 


IT ask that the communication and accompanying resolutions be 
printed in the REcorRp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the REcorpD, as follows: 


THE NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
Argos, Ind., September 15, 1919 
Iion. DUNCAN U, FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: That you may be informed of the desires of the cow 
try’s retail hardware merchants with respect to present or prospectiy: 
legislation we are inclosing a digest of certain resolutions recent! 
passed by the twentieth annual convention of this organization. 

I may also add that by special referendum vote the members of this 
Organization concur in the program for railway legislation recently 
submitted by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States to th 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Represejts 
tives, and favor the early passage of remedial measures by Congress. 

These resolutions were adopted not in a merely formal way 
seriously, in the belief that all the matters named are of sufficient im 
portance and urgency to merit your thoughtful consideration and th 
early attention and action of Congress. 

Yours, very truly, IIERBERT P, SHEETS, 
Secretary-Treasure) 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION——HEADQUARTERS, ARGOS, | 


[Digest of resolutions of twentieth annual convention, Pittsburgh, VP 
June 23-27, 1919.] 


1. Urge firm policy in suppressing Bolshevism and similar vicious 
doctrines destructive of stabilized government and American institu 


tions and principles, with deportation of undesirable aliens. 

2. Favor membership of United States in a league of nations. 
3. Urge prompt adoption of national budget system. 

4. Approve extension of our merchant marine so that American ¢ 
may be carried under the American flag to all parts of the world. 
5. Urge national development of our waterways. 

6. Favor repeal of luxury tax because of difficulty and cost of appli 
cation and collection. 

7. Condemn manufacture and sale of misbranded merchandise 
all forms of misleading, untruthful, exaggerated, unfair, fraudulent, 
otherwise harmful advertising and selling, and urge laws to elimin: 
such practices. 

&. Indorse recommendation of Federal Trade 
passage of equitable price-maintenance law. 


Mr. KENYON presented a petition of sundry citizens 
Marshalltown, Iowa, praying that an increase of pension | 
granted to all disabled veterans of the Spanish-American Wur, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of Local Union No. 36, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 0 
Calif., remonstrating against the deportation ot 
Hindus from America, which was referred to the Committee on 





Commission for ea 


Foreign Relations, 
Mr. WOLCOTT presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 154, 
International Association of Machinists, of Wilmington, De! 


praying for the safe return to England of Miss Lillian Scott 

‘Troy, who was deported by the British Government during tlc 

war, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. PAGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whic! 
was referred the bill (S. 1446) for the relief of Elien M. Willey, 
submitted an adverse report (No. 193) thereon, which was 
agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. CALDER, from the Committee on Commerce, to wl! 
was referred the bill (S. 3011) to protect interstate commer 
in foods, drugs, and medicines, and to extend the provisions of 
the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, asked to be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill and that it be re- 


| was agreed to. 


| the nomination of Henry A. Moehlenpoh, of Clinton, Wis., to ! 


Congressmen H. J. Drange, W. J. SEARS, FRANK CLARK, and J. H. Smitru- 
WICK, Whe are requested to exert every effort to defeat the said national 
idier settlement act, and, on the other hand, to support and secure the 
passage of that measure providing for the loan to the discharged soldier, 
sailor, and marine, veterans of the late war, of the sum of $1,000 to 
$5,000 at 4 per cent interest covering a period of 40 years in time, and 
to secure for the idier, sailor, and marine a home either in the city 
Fifth. That * Senator nd Congressmen aforesaid be and they are 
hereby requested to acknowledge receipt of these resolutions and to in- | 
their intentions in this matter. 
Sixth. That copies ¢ I lutions be printed and mailed to all 
djoining posts of the A rican Legion, requesting and inviting similar 
tion on their part 
Respectfully submit 
Morris M. Givens, Chairman, 
W. Il. Morron, 
AUDSON EDWARDS, 
H. C., CULBREATH, 
PEYTON T. JORDAN, Committe 
IIEADOUA :s U. S. S. Tampa Post, No. 5, 
AMERICAN LEGION, 
Tampa, Fla., September 8, 1919. 
(nanimously adopted in regular meeting this the 8th day of Sep 
mber, A, D, 1019. 
rE. B. Priest, Commander. 
W. H. Jackson, Adjutant, 
Mr. FLETCHER. I also present a communication from the 


secretury of the National Retail Hardware Association inclosing 
of resolutions adopted at the twentieth annual con- 


23-27, 1919. 


ma D~=al, 


a digest 


vention of that association at Pittsburgh, Pa., June 


| 


MEMBER 


Mr. McLEAN. 
sent report from 


OF FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


As in executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 


Lo 
a member of the Federal Reserve Board, to fill out the unex- 
pired term of Frederick A. Delano, resigned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The nomination 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 


I 
| 0 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by wnanlo 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. McNARY: a 
A bill (S. 3017) to provide for the commissioning of olice! 
of the Medical Reserve Corps in the permanent Medical Corps, 
United States Army, who entered active service prev! 
April 6, 1917, were within the prescribed age limit at that t! A 
and served with credit throughout the emergency; to the (enh 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


A bill (S. 3018) granting an increase of pension to Clifford I, 
Cheek ; , 

A bill (S. 3019) granting an increase of pension to Caspar 
Hopp ; 


. 


A bill (S. 3020) granting a pension te Frank M. Compton, 
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A bill (S. 3021) granting an increase of pension to Bernard “Is not this a signboard to the feelings of our whole poopie 
Krebs: Is not this division typical in almost every walk of life’ And 
A bill (S. 3022) granting a pension to Arabella Roberts ; is it not the inevitable eventual outcome? If it is, since the 
A bill (S. 3023) granting an increase of pension to Harvey L. | statesmen at these opposite extremes pretend such selicitiuds 
Smith: for popular desires, why should not both extremes giv 
A bill (S. 3024) eranting an increase of pension to Robert A. | the President and his apostles at one end and wholiy los 
t‘urlton: Senators at the other—and bring this favorable compo rh 
A bill (S. 3025) granting an increase of pension to Samuel | instead of a month from now? ‘The Senators are ready. ‘I 
McCord ; is known to all who analyze the rolls. The situation waits uy 
A bill (S. 3026) granting an increase of pension to Jacob | the President. The country does not want him to have 
Brown: whole way. He ean not get his whole way His tour 
A bill (S. 3027) erenting an inerease of pension to Lewis | affecting conditions one single bit, as evidenced by consti 
Nicholson : and additions to the ranks of reservationists in the Senate itself 
A bill CS. 3028) granting an increase of pension to William “Wily NOT NOW. 
Russell; to the Committee on Pensions, ae tale , 
By Mr. KENYON: Phe voice of ex-service men should be the tinal pointe 
\ bill (S. 3029) granting an increase of pension to Charles Van the final goal. And —— Werhaowm acvertiner anys 
Doren (with accompanying papers) ; and eventually, why nes. Dow t cea 
\ bill (S. 3020) granting an increase of pension to Julius In making the lists of men for the purposes of this poll th 
Cohn (with accumpanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- Herald went primarily to the local records of the Americn! 
slows Legion. rhe membership of the local post composes substi 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. tially the bulk of the lists that were used. Upon these list 
were men from every branch of service and of every r: 
Mr. NEWBERRY. Mr. President, I present a communication | from private up to major. In connection with this repert 
rom A, H. Vandenberg, editor and publisher of the Grand | printed a list of the names of such of these men as attach 
Rapids (Mich.) Herald, inclosing clippings from the Sunday | their signatures to their votes for publication. The names thus 
edition of the Herald covering the poll of Grand Rapids soldiers | printed are typical of the entire list that was used and th 


that league of 
[ ask that the com- 


und sailors showing overwhelming sentiment 


nations be made safe for the United States. 


unication and accompanying editorials be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the matter referred io was ordered 
o be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“The GRAND Rapips HERALD. 
* Ne pte mber 14, 1919, 
lion, TRUMAN H. NEWBERRY, 
“ United States Senate, Washingion, D. C. 
My Dear Senator: I inclose herewith complete clippings 
im the Sunday Herald covering the poll concerning which 1] 
ed you in advance. 
please of this information. 
‘With warm personal regards and best wishes, I am 
“Cordially and faithfully, yours, 
ex. 


H. VANDENBERG, 
Rditor.” 


FOR RESERVATIONS—-POLL OF GRAND 
SHOWS OVERWHELMING CHALLENGE 
FuR UNITED STATES—VOTE HEAyy 


MEN STRONG IN DEMAND 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
LEAGUE BE MADE SAFE 
INST EXTREMISTS. 


“TBy A. H. Vandenberg, 


VICE 
IDS 


the editor of the HMerald.] 


In order to seek out, if possible, and determine the real atti 
e of service men in the contemporary league-of-nations erisis 
Herald went this week to a representative coterie of service 
themselves. 
Chree hundred local soldiers and sailors fresh from the Army 
d the Navy were asked for frank expression of opinion. Those 
participated in the ballot are described in detail later. 
it to say, by way of introduction, that it is surely fair 
ihem completely representative of the Army’s and the 
‘’s thought. 
Out of the number polled definite expression was secured 
1 230, and this, in concrete epitome, what their verdict 


(eem 


is 


rit ublimited ratification a! 
ng complete rejection pres te Sass sitesi 
¢ reservations ital is L196 


nore completely overwhelming verdict could not possibly be 
! 


ned. It is no longer necessary for any advocate to ‘ guess’ 
sort of ‘peace’ that is wanted by the men who made 
possible. By a vote of 209 to 21—ten to one—ihey are 


to the program for which President Wilson contends 
ranscontinental sweep—because all ft 
rejection must be joined with the reservationisis in such 

inting, 
OPPOSE SE 


NATE EXTREMISTS., 


Tey 


ulthough definite figures on this seore are impossible, 
‘Inany declared that they would stand against the whole 
rather than accept it without reservations. The program 
‘ey favor by such preponderance that the totals are posi- 
commanding a’ program of effective reservations to 
he league safe for the United States. 


is 


LVI 351 





You are at liberty to make whatever use | 


hose favoring com- | 


n equally overwhelming majority they are opposed to | 
Sehate extremists as would kick over the whole under- | 


responded. 
“ More than half of the cards were marked and returned w 
out signature for publication. But the names that 


we aft ot 
mitted to present eloquently tell the whole story of the he 
poll. 
“ RESERVATIONS AS OUTLINED 
“The ‘reservations’ for which this overwhelming 1 
voted were detailed in the Herald's letter as follows: 


“ First. Proclamation that we shall never permit alie 
diction over our immigration and tariff laws. 

* Second. Proclamation that we shall never allow the 
covenant be interpreted as limiting our ‘ Monroe 
authority in any respect. 

“Third. Proclamation that 


doet 


To 


we recognize no moral obligutio! 


| to follow ‘ league’ leadership into future foreign wars, except 
las our own American Congress, by free and untrammeled 

| . . 

| Cision, shall vote us into these wars under the authorits 


vided in the Constitution of the United States. 


“Fourth. Proclamation that we shall always consi 


rights of withdrawal from the ‘league’ as being absolut 
unhampered by ‘ league’ veto, 

“In a few instances, but in a few only, the servic 
amended this schedule. In a verv considerable } 


instances they indicated that while satisfied with reser 
they would be well pleased to have the Senate still 
and make amendments. And in a number of other 
volunteered the information that if adequate reservatiol 
not secured they favor complete rejection rat 
ratification. 
llow 


ogy 
> 


her than « 


SERVICE MEN VOTED LikkALp LEAGt 


I ESET 


‘Capt. Tom Thoits, Lieut. Howard C. Brink, Maj. Edward 


Ly 
Strom, Harold L. Stuart, Theodore D. Bright, Herman Battjes, 
F. H. Andrews, Stanley J, Rice, Lieut. Avery C. Gilleo, Maj 
Burton R. Corbus, Lieut. Charles H. Simpson, Capt. Emil B 


Gansser, Lieut. Erwin M. Treusch, Edward M. Friedima 
Clarence Van Wyk, B. T. Pyle, Fred Treat, W. 'T. Croxsmat 
Weston B. Banks, R. Emmet Shanahan, Maj. Alex M. Camp 
bell, Lieut. Don M. Coffman, Maj. F. C. Warnshuis, Capt. S 
Westra, Lieut. Walter S. Palmer, Maj. J. B. Whinery, (a 
R. T. Urquhardt, William Edward Winegar, Michael VY. Rh 
dan, Benjamin Patterson, Leon F. Orlikowski, Robert D. She 
Ray Corliss, W. 8. Coleman, jr., H. L. Van Valkenberg, W 
Williams, Glenn Shannon, EE. W. Hunting, Bur \. Par 
Lieut. Gerald De Boer, Maj. William Alden Smith, (' 
Stephen W. Collins, Lieut. C. L. Conger, Paul O. Strawhecke 
| Charles B. Decker, Joseph E, P. Newhall, Capt. Howar: 
| Baxter, Maj. Earl R. Stewart, Louis F. Hartman, Dougald 
Ferguson, Lieut. George C. Ohland, Lieut. Wesley W. Wi 

| Capt. H. D. MacNaughton, Lyle R. Ullery, G. T. Kennedy, M 
| Forrest D. Stevens, G. H. Gall, Francis Hooker, D. G. Sv 
hout, Capt. William Haze, Clifford G. Sutton, Edgar Rh. Coc 

| and E. H. Kilmer, 

“FOR COMPLETE REJECTIOD 

“Maj. John H. Schouten, Capt. Ray C. Conlon, M C 


| Bailey, and Capt. Harburg FI’, Shaw. 





l OMPLETE RATIFICATION, 
ut Eugene C. Spraker, Maj. Edgar H. Campbell, George | 
C. Thompson, A. M. Lynn, Carl B. Loveland, Capt. T. D. Gordon, 
W. 8. Jensen, Capt. George H. Curry, Clark F. Phillips, Wilfred 
A Munday, and Lieut. Col. Richard R. Smith.” 
SOLDIERS AND THE LEAGUE.” 
il H. Vandenberg, the editor of the Herald.] 

(headit Ss not Che Herald from day to day is analyzing President 
Wilson's speeches from the standpoint of that American majority which 
bel the trea of pea should be ratified, but only with effective | 
Ar n reservations which shall make the proposed “ league of na- | 

or fe for the Unit States.—No. 10.) 

Throughout President Wilson’s intemperate appeal against 
contemptible quitters’ (who ought to be hung on a high ‘ gib- 
het” because in their ‘selfish passion’ or their ‘ignorance’ or 
their ‘ ostrich foolishness ’ in refusing sled-length consent to Mr. 
Wilson's personal conception of what a ‘ league of nations’ ought 
to runs # constant inference that unless we do this exact 
thing exactly as he commands, we shall disappoint the American 
soldier und repudiate the pledge we gave him when we sent him 
into a war‘ toendall war. The President has rung the changes 


on this subtle sentimentality. He has pretended to possess rn 
imaginary mandate from our fighting sons—a mandate to im- 

his unlimited ‘ league’ upon us as being the thing for which 
went to war and for which our Armies fought. He has 
rhetorically aligned opponents to his will— reservationists’ and 
null-—-ugainst the men who joined the colors. 

“The Herald has long believed that this pretense is unwar- 
ranted; that the American soldier went to war ‘in defense of our 


yx ISc 


Wwe 


rights as a free people’ (the President’s own words in 1917), 
and not primarily for some prospective experiment in interna- 
tional contracts; that he feels no greater debt to the world than 


toward his own American posterity ; that he has neither interest 
nor intention to reenlist for automatic participation in all the 
future embroilments of all the world; that he is intenseiy parti- 
san to pure and unadulterated (and even ‘selfish,’ if you 
please} Americanism; and that while he favors any experiment 
which holds any peace hopes for the future (as the ‘ league’ un- 
questionably does) he desires no adventure in which such an ex- 


periment does not guarantee complete ‘protection tc vital Ameri- 


can essentials (as the ‘league ’—without reservations—does 
not}, 

Certainly the men who fought to win this peace have an 
inalienable right of consultation in determining what the fruits 
of that peace shall be. But their posture should not be a matter 
of speculation—fitted artificially to the needs of advocates upon 
one side or the other. Their indorsement should not be sacro- 
sunctly claimed to suit an orator’s expedient convenience. If the 


President’s proposals, in these regards, are justified, then it 
would be a powerful argument in favor of his swallow-whole idea. 
But if they are not justified, as the Herald has believed, then 
their reiteration smacks of sham and sacrilege. 

“To settle the contention we have gone straight to the service 
men themselves. We have trusted to no uncertain ‘ voices in the 


air.” They spoke for themselves beyond the oveans. They can 
speak for themselves back here at home. 

‘lsewhere in this morning’s Sunday Herald we print a poll. 
It is no ordinary ‘straw ballot.’ It was addressed to 300 ex- 
service men in Grand Rapids—officers and privates, majors, 
captains, lieutenants, sergeants, corporals—men who fought 
upon the land, men who swept the seas. The lists came largely 


from the headquarters of the American Legion. The names were 
taken without regard to any ulterior considerations. We wanted 
the of the defenders. And we think we have 
found out 

rely typitied 
ined representative of the 


sought. We wou 


to know rind 


Si thi ist by its published names—can be 


group whose bulk opinion we have 


d cheerfully have taken all the ex-service men 


in town if their names and addresses had been available. But 
can there be much doubt that this cross-section tells the story? 
‘Was ever a conclusion driven home with keener steel? . 
‘Some of the ex-service men—a very few—favor the Nation’s 
coluplete acquiescence in the unlimited ‘league’ responsibilities | 
wl were fashioned for us behind the closed doors of the 
St abine Versailles. All honor to them for the good 
conscience of their opinions, We have no disposition to recipro- 
cate the malignant epithets which are showered upon his oppo- 


sition by the great Executive whom Mr. Henry Ford has frankly 
nominated for ‘ President of the world.’ 


‘Some few more—still a minority—favor the Nation’s com- 
plete rejection of an experiment which they evidently deem 
desperately inimical to the perpetuated American liberties for 
which they gz o freely of themselves when the President 
called us ‘to a defense of our rights as a free people.’ All 
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honor to them, too, for their opinions. Surely those who were 
ready for the valley of the shadow, in the national defense, have 
completest right to speak their honest minds without let 
hindrance—and, particularly, without earning harsh invitation 
to adorn a ‘ gibbet.’ 


or 


“ But a vast, preponderating majority speaks up for that pro- 
gram to which a majority of the Senate is committed; speaks 
up for candid, courageous, effective American reservations whic) 
shall make the ‘ league’ safe for the United States. 

‘* Here is a real mandate, if the soldier will and the sailor wis}, 
are to be consulted. So far as President Wilson and his ob 
durate demand for sled-length obeisance to his unlimited ‘ leagu: 
| charts are concerned, this voice of the Army and the Navy de-. 
| nies Mr. Wilson’s gratuitous assumption that this exact thing 
| which he would force upon the country and the Senate is the 
net result for which the Army and the Navy fought. It denies 
overwhelmingly—that fears lest fracture happen to ‘the hea 
of the world’ is paramount in the American martial breast, 
It denies that we dare not look to our own American concer: 
when negotiating a new, experimental alliance with nervous 
nations beyond the seas. And if these men be ‘ contemptible 
quitters,’ we are happy to join them in their obloquy. 

* When they speak up for the program of reservations which 
the Herald submitted to them—and which the Herald has many 
times submitted to its readers—they are ‘ quitters’ only in that 
they ‘quit’ internationalism at the point (1) where it might 
rob us of our right to rule our own immigration standards and 
establish our own tariffs; (2) where it might permit Europe and 
Asia a voice in the administration of our time-honored Monroe 
doctrine (which Mr. Wilson himself once said ‘must always be 
maintained upon American responsibility * alone) ; (3) where it 
might allow the Old World a strategic veto upon our free and 
untrammeled right of withdrawal from the ‘ league’ if secession 
should ever prove ultimately essential to our independent self- 
determination ; (4) where it might put us under ‘an absolutely 
compelling moral obligation ’—the President’s own words—to 
follow an alien-controlled ‘league’ authority into foreign wars 
which are none of our immediate concern and in which we would 
be disinclined to participate. To these extents—and these 
only—they are ‘quitters.’ In such a cause, an honorable dis- 
tinction! 

“The trouble with presidential logic, on this latest tour, 
that Mr. Wilson bundles his whole opposition into one condeinned 
sect. In delivering his dubious compliments he does not differ- 
entiate between those who would reject his whole treaty under- 
taking and those who would take it with necessary limiiations 
reservations—preservations. ‘Therefore his opposition, thus 
bulked by the President himself, must be considered as a whole; 
|} and as a whole, so far as this poll reflects the opinion of ex- 
service men, it flatly challenges the ‘ league’ program for which 
Mr. Wilson speaks in his personal crusade. 

“Fair analysis of this symposium, of course, likewise compe! 
a verdict against extremists at the other end of the equatio! 
those Senators who insist upon textual amendments to the treaty 
text—even as it compels a verdict against the President at his 
end of the line. 


This would be worthy of equal emphasis |! 
there was reasonable prospect that complete defeatists or textual! 
| amendments could ever muster a senatorial majority. But this 
| is out of the question. The issue—when we consult realilies—is 
reservations, And the ‘mandate’ from ex-service men sperlks 


up in thunders on their behalf. It is the view the Herald lias 
preached for months.. For the sake of its possible intluc 

upon the world for good and peace, we must ratify the treat) 
with its covenant; for the sake of avoiding the delays attendan! 


upon reopened Versailles negotiations, we must not attemp 
textual amendments, if America can be adequately prote ed 
otherwise; but for the sake of perpetuated American consult: 
tional independence, we must attach reservations to our Siz! 
ture so that American safety is left neither to chance nor l 

unshared idealism. 

“ When Mr. Wilson accepts this view and joiiis in this posture, 
as he ultimately will, the war for peace will be over. Why Goes 
he not get the Rubicon behind him? If he waits too long belory 
taking this much of a ‘ league’ victory, does not the trend ot 
times warn that he may fail of any ‘ victory’ at all? 

“*An Irishman went into one of those antiquated instituuons 





known as a saloon. He saw two men fighting in the corhel 
He went to the bartender and said: “Is this a private ficht 0 
can anybody get in?” * * In the true Trish spirit he 
abolishing private fighting and making a Jaw of mankind the = 
is everybody’s business and everybody can get in, consequent’) 
there will be no attempts at private fighting.’ ' 

0 


“This verbatim quotation one 
‘the league of nations’ as it stands. 
thirsted for a chance to mix in a saloon brawl, America 


is authority's measure 
Like the belligerent wiv 


is on the 








( 


I 
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threshold of an opportunity to make ‘fighting’ ‘ everybody's 
business’ so that ‘ everybody can get in.’ 

* Does not that sound like the exaggerated— jaundiced ’ would 
be the presidentia! adjective—argument of some extremist seek- 
ing recklessly to ridicule the ‘league’ idea? In the name of 
‘peace’ we propose to make fighting ‘everybody’s business”! 
Like a saloon brawler, we contemplate answer to an itching appe- 
tite to break into other people’s wars! Is that, really, a fair esti- 
mate of the contract we are asked to sign as humbly and as un- 
questioningly as the Germans signed in the Hall of Mirrors at 
Versailles? Does it not go a bit too far in its indictment? 

“ Listen, reader! That quotation is not from one of the ‘ con- 
emptible quitters ’ bent upon ‘ breaking the heart of the world.’ 
It is not from rejectionists like JoHNson and BoraAuH, nor from 
reservationists like Spencer and McCumber. It not even 
from a still more friendly critic. It is a verbatim quotation 
from the St. Paul speech of the author of the covenant itself. 
lt is President Wilson speaking in favor of unlimited ‘ league’ 

cceptance! He himself gives us the simile; himself likens our 
prospective posture t6 the Irishman aching for a fight! 

Could there be a more profound demonstration that language 
frequently susceptible of being read two diametrically oppo- 


is 


© Ways? What the President means, of course, is that the 
lrishman will prove to be a peacemaker—thanks to the re- 
rdent effect of his prospective participation in hostilities. But 


perfectly logical and time-honored ‘interpretation’ of that 
ent story which men have put upon it for years is that the 
hman hungers for his share of In words, the 
esident needs to attach an effective ‘reservation’ to his 
lapropos example in order to make it ‘ safe’ for the purposes 


gore. other 


ecks to accomplish. And with such a ‘reservation’ it is 

irely safe. 

So with ‘the covenant.’ It can be read safely or unsafely 
he United States—depending upon the temper of the parlia- 
of nations we are about to erect. The sole purpose of 


rvationists is to effectively guarantee that it must always 
read safely so far as concerns America. We refuse to be the 
Irishman’ in pursuit of trouble. Too frequently that ‘ Irish- 
‘lands in the hospital with damaged dignity or in jail with 
iiled freedom.” 
WELCOME TO GEN. PERSYIING. 
¢ PRESIDENT pro tempore. The houm having arrived for 
joint meeting of the two Houses, the Sefgeant at Arms will 
duet the Senate to the Hall of the House.of Representatives. 
Senate, preceded by the Sergeant avy Arms and the As- 
Doorkeeper, and by the President pro tempore and the 
stant Secretary, o the Hall of the House of 
Representatives, 


\ » 


JOINT MEETING— 


proceeded 1 

o'clock and 53 minutes p. m. the Sehate returned to its 
mber, and the President pro tempore resumed the chair. 

\ir. LODGE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

rhe motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o’clock and 55 minutes 

) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, Septem- 
1919, at 12 o'clock meridian. 7 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thuurspay, September 18, 1919. 


llouse met at 1 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m. 
Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 


prayer: 
gratitude welling up in our hearts, Father in heaven, 
the rich qualities resident in the soul of man, which in 
of stress and great danger make him a hero and bring 
nupreciative to their knees in adoration and praise—illus- 
by the thousands who eame from their homes with glad 
in for the brave men who marched before them, bringing 
their wounded with them, leaving their dead on the 
elds of France, where they won a victory for democracy, 
liberty for all men. <A sight long to be remembered by 
vho witnessed it and will forever gild the pages of his- 


t} 
l 


oy 


hhavyy 


the Congress of the United States of America will do 
onor in a joint session of thanksgiving and praise to the 
cneral who planned the battles and led on to victory. 
to Gen, John J. Pershing! May he live long and enjoy 
‘estige which he won for himself and the American sol- 
nd longer yet, his deeds and their valor, inspire our free- 
ons with patriot fire. In the name of the world’s greatest 
®, our Lord and Master. Amen. 


Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, September 16, was 
«l approved, 


i 
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SEATS FOR 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that le informe: 
that the first three rows of seats will be required for the Senat 


Pitt I 


NATI 


is 


to-day, and therefore he hopes that Members will leave those 
rows unoccupied. 
PRESENTATION OF FLAC 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the attention of Members has 
undoubtedly been called to the very beautiful new banne 
suspended back of the Speaker’s desk. [Applause.| Relative te 
that banner I desire to ask for the reading of a letter fr 
Mrs. George Thacher Guernsey, president general of the N 
tional Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report t! 
letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Wasuinetron, D. C., A t I 
To the UNITED STATES HovusEr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: It having come to the knowledge of the president genera 
of the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revoluti 
that an American flag presented to the United States House Repre 
sentatives some years ago by one of the chapters of the society 
become so soiled and worn as to be unsightly the matter was brought 
the attention of the board of management of the National Societ 
the Daughters of the American Revolution by the president 
and by unanimous consent of the board it was voted that a “ 
be given by the national society to the House of Representative I 
is with great pleasure, therefore, that the National Society of ] 
Daughters of the American Revolution presents to the United 

| House of Representatives a flag to be hung in its august Chamber 
| this symbol of freedom inspire every Member of the Ilouse of | 
|} sentatives 
Very ines ‘ 
SarAll E, GueRNSEY, 
(Mrs. GEORGE 'CHACHER GUERNSEY), 
President General National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu 

[ Applause. | 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, i submit a resolution forma 

| accepting the beautiful flag which has been thus gracefu 
presented by the National Society of the Daughters of 


American Revolution through their president general and 


for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming offers a res 
lution and asks unanimous consent for its present consideration 
The Clerk will report it. 

The resolution was read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Ilouse of Representatives accepts gratef 
flag of the United States presented ty the National Society D 
of the American Revolution, and will cause it to be displayed vy 
Hall of the House 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate cons 

| eration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the st 
tion. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask for a division, Mr. Speaker, so that 
may have a rising vote. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 261, noes nen 

Accordingly the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, Members of the House | ( 
long been inspired by the beautiful banner presented to the 





House years ago by the Daughters of the American Revolutio! 
which is displaced by the new banner now occupying space back 
of the Speaker’s chair. In order that the old banner which has 
so long hung in glory and honor in this Hall may be appropri 
ately preserved, I offer the following preamble and resolution 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks | 


mous consent for the immediate consideration of a resolutio 

whieh the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the flag which was displayed in the Hall of the Ilouss Rej 
resentatives from the year 1901 until displaced by the flag presented 
to the House by the National Society of the Daughters of the Amcerica 


Revolution, and this day accepted by the House, a period of tim: 
eovering the first 19 years of the twentieth century, during which the 
llouse of Representatives participated in the events preliminary to 
and in the enactment of legislation for the prosecution of the war 
with the Imperial German Government and with the Royal Austro 
Hungarian Government, and during which time also many other his 
toric and important acts originated, were perfected, or consummated 
herein : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That because of the association of said flag with the legis] 


tive history of the United States during the period aforesaid, and in 
token of the House’s appreciation of the patriotism of the members 0 
said society and of the women of the United States, the Clerk of the 


House of Representatitves is hereby authorized and directed to deliver 
said flag to the board of management of the National ) the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, to be displayed and carefull 
preserved in the archives of said society, together with a copy of this 
preamble and resolution 


Societ of 
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R060 CONGRESSIONAL 
ri SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate con- 
ration of the resolution? 
i tie e Was To object on < 
Mr. MONDELL. I move the adoption ef the resebution, Mr. 
I i i mously agreed to. 
IVERSARY OF 1 SIGNING OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
wv. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, on te-morrow our 
iilengue from Lowa [Mr. Towner] has 40 minutes to address 
he Hlouse on the subject of the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
io My colleague from Virginia [Mr. Moore] represents a 
strict that sent some notable historie figures to that conven- | 
tio including Gen. Washington, and also some very notable 
. figures to the Virginia convention which ratified the 
il Constitution. I ask unanimous consent, that in that 
id ion and on tha ibject matter he may have 20 minutes 
. . . . . 2 - ! 
h to dress the House, immediately following the ad- | 


(itt “ 

Che SPEAKER The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saun- 
DERS! asks unanimou usent that his colleague [Mr. Moorn of 
Virginia] may address the House for 20 minutes to-morrow, im- 
mediately following the gentleman from Towa [Mr. Towrer]. 
Is there objection‘ 

Vir. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 1 
want to say to the gentleman from Virginia that the deficiency 
bi pending, and we expect to take it up this afternoon... We 

't finish the bill te-day. Already the consideration%S¢ it 
wen very much protracted. I do not think a bill of that 
nee should be set aside for speeches of any kind, and 
here is some very sood reason why these exe kd ses 
» on, I shall be compelled to object 
SAUNDERS of Virginia. Let me say to my friend from 
I that his colleague [Mr. Towner] has already obtained | 
ferred to for to-morrow, and this request is for a 
“0 minutes to follow that address. To-morrow will be 
qi 2 occasion, and as I have pointed out, the gen 
it behalf I prefer the request represents a dis- | 
rict of Virgi that sent more notable historic figures to the 
co ition th ratitic the Federal Constitution, as well as 
to the convention which framed it, than any other district of 
my State. My colleague from Virginia has not oecupied much 
of time of the House; and while I am fully in aecord with 
the . of hastening the consideration of the deficiency bill, 
ihe 20 minutes asked on his behalf will not materially delay 
th ssage of that measure. [Applause.] 

\ GOOD, Tam sure we will all be very glad to hear the | 

{ but the consideration of the deficiency bill had to 

he washing of dirty linen by the Department of Labor 
uni rican Federation of Labor for about three hours 

her day, and when we begin to set aside the regular 
nro ings for speeches there is no telling where it will end. 
Cher re, M Speaker, l ain compelled to object. 

\ GARNER Mr. Speaker, if we meet to-morrow at 11 

‘ . this ill ‘ely take up the hour before 12 o'clock, 

gular hour of meeting, and the gentleman from Towa will 

h tO minutes and the gentleman from Virginia 20 minutes. 

; So gentleman [Mr, Goop] will be able to come in with his 
I 12 o’clock, the same as if we met at the regular time. 

(CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 

frol owa {Mr. Goop]} will withhold his objection for a moment, 

{ sh mirk vequest for unanimous consent that the House 

neet \1 o'clock to-morrow morning. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

un sent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 

| ock to-morrow morning. 
i SPEAKER The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
wo nsent t | the House adjourns to-lay it adjourn 
11 lox morrow morning, Is there objection? 

i] e Ws ho ect lé 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 

sent that following the address of the gentleman from Iowa 

TOWNER he gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] may 
ess the House for 20 minutes. 
SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the | 
M un from Kansas. [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
rie ind tt is so ordere l. 
: TyTN OINT SESSION OF SENATI AND HOUSE. 

\l nd minutes p. m. the Doorkeeper, Bert W. 
Kennedy, anneunced the President pro tempore of the Senate 
and the Members of the United States Senate 

The Members of the House rose. 

(he Senate, preceded by the President pro tempore and by 
he Assistant Secretary (Henry M. Rose) and Sergeant at Arms | 
(David S. Barry), entered the Chamber, 





-s of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 
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The President pro tempore took the chair at the right of the 
Speaker and the Members of the Senate took the seats resery: 
for them. 

At 2 o’clock p. m. the Doorkeeper announced the General of 
the Armies of the United States and the members of his staff 

Gen. John J. Pershing, escorted by the members of his stiff. 
entered the Hall of the House amid prolonged applause, 
they occupied the seats assigned to them. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the Senate and the House o; 
Representatives, and guests, the committee on arrangemen( 
has prepared a program of exercises for this occasion, and, fi) 
we will listen to an address of welcome, in the absence of | 
Vice President of the United States, by the President pro 
pore of the Senate, Senator Cummins, of Iowa. [Applause 

Senator CUMMINS. Gen. Pershing, it is my high privi 
to extend to you the sincere and cordial greeting of the Se; 
of the United States. The message that I have the honor ty) 
bear is not a greeting alone but an earnest welcome and a hea 
| congratulation upon your Safe, victorious return to your nat 
land. [Applause.] Nor is it a welcome only, for it is full of ' 
deep appreciation of the splendid task you have so wondert 
and worthily accomplished. You were called upon to assum 
the immeasurable responsibility of commanding the greatest bod) 
of soldiers who ever marched under the American flag, and you 
led this superb, invincible host of our brightest, best, «and 
| bravest boys to the very summit of military fame and glo 
[ Applause. | 

Vhile our tears are falling and our hearts are breaking 
we solemnly remember the tens of thousands who sailed aw: 
with spirit so resolute, courage so perfect, and who will return 
| never more until God calls all of us on His judgment day, 
receive with unbounded joy and undying gratitude those \ 
have passed unharmed through the perils of the cruelest w: 
the history of the world. 
| Your entrance into France, followed by an army whic! 
ceeded in numbers and surpassed in daring the most enthusiast 
propheg‘es, was the most impressive spectacle in all the anna 
of vy atfare, for America hastened to the aid of that stricken 
defiant country in a way and to a degree never before witnessed, 
and which has no parallel in the record of nations in this or any 
other age. <A little more than a year later, with a pi 
which never faltered and a skill which never failed, the Unit 
States had accomplished its mission, and when the day of th 
| armistice dawned it had won the admiration and held the con- 


irnpost 


fidence, esteem, and affection of every country of the earth who 
people loved justice, revered liberty, and honored 
[Applause.] Upon that day the name and fame of the America 
soldier and the Nation of his allegiance had risen t9 the hig! 
| point ever attained in the sacred cause of humanity. 

May the Ruler of the universe, the Divine Master, 
to maintain in all the stormy years to come the respect i 
faith which you and your gallant army so magnificently 
for America and her beloved institutions. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The committee on arrangements thougil 
was fitting that, after the eloquent periods of the Pre: 
Oflicer of the Senate, which certainly need no supplement, U 
should be a few plain and homely words on behalf of the Kep- 
resentatives of the people. [Applause and laughter.| | 
tion relates that when one of the marshals of Louis XI‘ 
| about to leave Paris for a campaign he went to take farew 
of his sovereign, and the well-disposed monarch said to !i 
“Go and fight my battles, and I will protect you against | 
enemies at home,” to which the blunt warrio1 respond oe 
would prefer, sire, that you should protect me from Iny Irie! 

I can protect myself against my enemies.” So I wonde! 
| distinguished guest to-day, under the constant fire of re 
and reviews and banquets and compliments to which li 
posed, does net sometimes feel like asking to be protect 


manhood, 


Lhe l] s 





his friends. [Laughter.] He certainly needs no prot o 
against his enemies, for in this country he has none. [ADP 
Human nature loves to personify its ideals. It loves ero 
and hero worship. And so we all rejoice to-day to see persoll 
fied in the commanding general the gallantry, the hig! S 
the unconquerable determination of our crusading Arm) Ap 
| plause.] Those boys went out from loving homes ail l 
land. They were our bravest and best. It is the dut) 
| glory of youth to fight the battles of their generation. 
| who fell we render tearful homage. To those wh» retul 
maimed and crippled we owe tender care and support. But lor 
| the great Army which has come back, disciplined in body ®! ( 4 
| character, having bravely offered the supremest sacrific: _ 
| was found unnecessary, stored with recollections and piayiie 
ences and friendships which will enrich their whole lives #0" 
which nothing could buy from them—for them I have lHicec= 
i gratitude and admiration. But strongest emotion is cl): 


my 








¢ 


e 





919. 


| 





They will be 


, in politics, 


Applause. | our heroes. In all the relations of 
busin in love, they will be a favored class. 
can compete with them except by their own misbehavior. 
(nd in you, sir, their commanding general, we like to see typified 
(he spirit of that noble-Army—the courage, the self-reliance, the 
duranee, the chivalrous daring which made them iuvincible, 
iheir fit representative, sir, we, Representatives of the peo- 
welcome you home. [Applause.] 


me 


But I would not intimate that our welcome is entirely im- 
personal, Of the details of your generalship and strategy we 


not now qualified to judge. In due time that will be adjudi- 
ted by history. sut we do know that you were gloriously suc- 


‘ ful. [Applause.] We know, too, that you had abundant 
tunity for mistakes. You were surrounded by pitfalls. 
rom your own Government, in a foreign land, you had to 
upon yourself. Even in what you said you must be pru- 
for you must not depreciate your allies while vindicating 
own country. 

There was every chance for errors. But, sir, if you made 


either in policy or in statement, we have not heard of 
{Applause.] I have wondered whether if there had not 
' heen at the head of ou: such a strong American charac- 
would have bad a truly American Army or a truly Amer- 
offensive. [Applause.] We only know that with you, sir, 


forees 


ul both. [Applause.] You have seemed to us not only a 
ssful general bending all his great powers without favor 
ithout leniency to the one stern purpose of victory, but 
have also seemed. a wise, discreet, restrained, farsighted 
(nd, sir, I may add that to those of us who know you 
refreshing but not surprising to find that, after all the 


r, the high station, the lordly associates, and the 
| compliments to which you have become accustomed, 
developed neither arrogance nor affectation, but that 


© powe 


e come back as you went away—modest, straightfor- 
spoiled. [Applause.}| It was of such men as you that 
[ye ote: 
The rank is but the guine st 
the man’s the gowd for a’ that, 
or a’ that and a’ that. 
His dignities and a’ that, 
The pith of sense and pride of 
Are higher ranks than that 
\ rejoiced to give you the rank to which your ex- 
t ary service entitled you, we rejoice still more in the 
« character which that rank decorates. [Applause.] 
( recently passed a resolution tendering its thanks to 
G Pershing, and the intent and purpose of that resolution 
be more fully expressed by ex-Speaker CrLar«, from 
eral’s home State of Missouri. [Applause.] 
CLARK of Missouri. Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
and ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Speaker GILiertr 
State one great secret in enumerating what the sol- 
roing to be and to do in the time to come, and that 
a very few years from now they will occupy both the 
(d the Senate. f[Laughter.] Gen. Pershing, since you 
New York on September the 8th you must have been 
ith speeches. Orators to the left of you, orators to 
of you, orators in front of you, volleyed and thun- 
his is the greatest oratorical nation on the face of the 
the Tiouse and Senate are two representative bodies 
of American oratory, and they contribute their 
iite to the welcome extended to you from the Atlantic 
Lei fic | Laughter and applause. ] 
visaged war hath smoothed his wrinkled front,’ and 
th healing in her wing, like a gentle spirit, now is 
over 2 blood-drenched and storm-rocked world, God be 
! And you, Gen. Pershing, were a master workman in 
drous and blessed transformation—a consummation so 
shed by all peoples, kindreds, and tongues. 
ms Which the world knews by heart President Wilson 
lel war. ‘The Congress voted war. From all our 
sy vere selected as commander of our Armies over- 
udiministration, the Congress, and the whole Ameri- 
did everything within their power to hold up your 
») furnish you and the brave men under you every- 
ible to comfort and to cheer. Your countrymen and 
muen Watched your conduct with bated breath and with 
faith. While all the other nations changed com- 
we never did. Both you and the American pcople 
istunt as the northern star. [Applause.] 
iuppy in the belief that the typical American rises equal 
uergency in which he finds himself placed. <A great 
nity came to you which you seized with resolute hand 
of uquailing spirit and wrote your name on the scanty list 


rorld’s great captains. That your high career both 

| and gratified the American people is amply attested 
} * . e a 

plendid continent-wide welcome home—a welcome not 
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from the lips only but hot from the great, proud, pulsing hear 
of the mightiest Nation in all the hoary registers of time Ni 
welcome to any other of our fellow citizens returning to Amei 
from foreign strands is comparable to yours except tl 
Gen. Grant after his trip around the world and that te Ac ral 
Dewey after his victory at Manila Bay and th » President 
Wilson fresh from his urduous labors at Paris ae , 
Wilson, Pershing—most assuredly a famous qua of Ai 
can worthies. Their deeds will be celebrated =to 
chanted in song till the sun grows cold. {Applause 

What we say here will be little heeded, but the memory of 


‘ 


what you and your gallant men did over there 
forever as part of the precious treasures of the mighty 


cherish: 


Republi 


will be 


You and your men did not fight to add to the area or wealtl 
of our beloved country, but to uphold the principles of righ 
and truth and justice. Our soldiers who died in the war did 
not die in vain, but to make men free. As long as the Republi 
endures which we all hope will be to the last lable of 
corded time—their graves in Trance will be sa Ll sh es 
{ Applause, | 

Cheir spirits wrap the dusky mountain, 
Their memories sparkle o’er the founta 
Che meanest rill, the mightiest river, 
Rol mingling with their fame fore 

General, you commanded more men than any hei Ag 
soldier ever commanded—more, we hope, than any other A 
ican will ever command; for every sane and patriotic A 
ican most fervently hopes that our country, so favo . 
Heaven in all that makes for true manhood and won | d, 
will never be involved in another war. [Applause.] 

Your singular fortune has given you command of trvo} 
on three continents—America, Asia, and Europe. In the World 
War your S irn)) hot only carried America’s honoi pon 
their bayon but complete victory for th yuuntry and the 
cause for which they ught 1d for which thousands died l 
more thousands bled. 

By universal acclaim your conduct wi superb and . 
110,000,000 of Americans proud to clainy you as our co r 
man. 

Of all your actions the one for which we are most profound! 
erateful and for which we love you best was that you strongl 
and triumphantly insisted that you and your wen would fight 
only as an American Army and not merely as replaceimen 


I 


troops for British, French, Italians, or Belgians. [Applause 
That feat was the acid test of your robust Americanis! | 
caused ell our hearts to sw vith ineffable prid l 

you to our ¢ ternal gratitude. 

It has been said that “ duiy is the iblimest word i 
vernacular. A most important duty—in very truth, an 
duty—was zned to you and you discharged it so as to fil 
the world with your renown and to raise the fame of America 
valor to the highest point a ne ti itions of tl ‘ld 
unto the ends of the earth 

Extraordinary military I should be nferred o 
extraordinary servi in the field. In appreciation o or 
services the Congress, voicing the sentiments of the An 
people, have conferred on you in perpetuity the raord 
rank of full general—the highest military honor within « 
power to bestow, and in honoring you we feel that ( 
honoring ourselv Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Pers 
only four permanent full generals we have ever had 

In addition to the permanent generalship, the Cong 
tendered you individually and to your ol s and n 
masse the thanks of the Aimericun people and ¢ e Cor : 
of the United States—a rare honor in itself « ferred nu 
entire history on only a very few of our distinguished « i 
for extraordinary services to the Republic. A vote of < 
by hame to a man confers upon him free access the floer « 
the Hous nd Senate—a privilege which we hope 
frequently exercise to our delight. 

The resolution of thanks is in these words: 

Che thanks of the American people and of the Congr: 

States are due, and are hereby tendered, to Gen. John J. V 
highly distinguished services as commander in chief of the A 
Expeditionary Tor in Europe, and to the officers and n ul 
command of their unwavering duty and valor through th 

The chief reason why the connmnittec f ari emen 
pointed me for this most pleasant function the t tha 
are not only a great American but also the foremost lL 
Missourian than which there is no finer type of Americal 
while I happen to be the dean of the Missouri delegation 
Congress. I am proud and happy to present you as “ Exhibi 


A,” showing forth to the world what sort of men Missouri gro 
when in her most prodigal of moods 


Tall men, 
In public 


Wio ily 


uh crowned, 
duty and in privat 
id applause, | 


[Let 


al 


» 
\ 


CONGI 


5562 


Gen. Pershing rose, and was greeted by loud and prolonged 
app! on the oo | in the galleries, the Members rising. 

Ge PERsHl Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, and gentle- 
men of the Congress, T am deeply sensible of the privilege of 
appeari r before you as 





lam filled with emotion at the sentiments 


y a representative of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, ant | 
} 


that have just been expressed. This honor affords me_ pro- 
found gratitude as a recognition of the achievements of our 
splendid Army. [Applause.] In reeeiving at your hands an 


expression of the approval of our people 1 am richly rewarded. 
{ Applause. ] 

A final report the organization and the operations of our 
Armies will be made to the Secretary of War. The manner in 
which this great force was developed into an instrumentality 
for victory is well known to you. The burdens that fell to the 
lot of our soldiers have been heavy, and the way beset by many 
obstacles, but faith in the righteousness of our cause and trust 
in Almighty God have given us courage and inspiration { Loud 
applause. | 

The trials of battle demanded Spartan endurance 
self-sacrifice. Never have men faced a more difficult 
borne greater hardship, and never have troops shown a finer 
spirit of willingness or more resolute purpose. [Applause. ] 

The might of America lay not only in her numbers and her 
wealth but also in the spirit of the people and their determina- 
tion to succeed at whatever {[Applause.]| While every 
man who went to France courageously did his part, behind him 
were millions of others eager to follow, all supporied by a loyal 


ot 


and utmost 
nor 


task 


cost, 


peopie who deprived themselves to sustain our Armies and to 
succour our Allies. 
Whether billeted in French, Belgian, or Italian villages, or in 


the camps of England, our young men have left behind them a 
standard of frankness, of integrity, of gentleness, and of help 
fulness, which will give the other nations of the world a firmer 
belief in the sincerity of our motives. [Applause.] 

The benefits flowing from the experience of our soldiers will 
be broadly felt. They have returned in the full vigor of thei 
manhood, strong and clean. Applause.] In the community 
effort, men from all walks of life have learned to know and to 
appreciate each other, Through their patriotism, discipline, and 
association they have become virile, confident, and broadminded. 
Rich in the consciousness of honorable public service, they will 
bring into the life of our country a deeper love for our institu- 
tions and a more intelligent devotion to the dutie; of citizen- 
ship. [Applause. ] 

To you, gentlemen of the Congress, we owe the existence and 
the maintenance of our Armies in the field. With a clear con- 
‘eption of the magnitude of the struggle vou adopted the draft 
as the surest means of utilizing our man power. You promptly 
enacted wise laws to develop and apply our resources to the best 
effect. You appropriated the fabulous sums required for mili- 
tary purposes. Many of your Members visited our armies in 
the field and cheered us by their interest and sympathy. You 
possible the organization and the operations by which 
was achieved. [Applause. ] 
war the President reposed in me his full con- 
unfailing support simplified my task. |[Ap- 
plause.|] The Secretary of War made repeated visits to the 
frent, and I am deeply grateful for his wise counsel.  [Ap- 
plause.}| Under him the various staffs, bureaus, and depart- 
ments, with all their personnel, are deserving of especial ac- 
knowledgment for the ability with which their problems were 
The officers and soldiers who served at home 


f 


made 
victory 

Throughout the 
fidence, and his 


met. [Applause. ] 
are entitled to their full share in the victory. [Applause.] 
There existed a unity of purpose between our Government in 


all of its branches and the command of the troops in the field | 


that materially hastened the end. 

Our Navy performed a brilliant part in transporting troops 
and supplies and in maintaining our sea communications, |Ap- 
plause The Army was convoyed across the seas with the maxi- 
num of safety and comfort and with incredibly small loss. 


\pplause.] In this arduous service the generous assistance of 
the seamen of Great Britain deserves our lasting appreciation. 
Applause, ] 

\ special tribute is due to those benevolent men and women 
nistered to the needs of our soldiers at home and abroad. 





1 Th 
\pplause.] The welfare societies, maintained by a generous 
public, gave us invaluable aid. In our hospitals the surgeons 


und nurses, both permanent and temporary, served with a skill 
fidelity that will be worthy of our grateful remem- 
| Applause. ] 


and ever 


brance. 


Susiness and professional men abandoned their private in- 
men, 
women, and even children, often in obscure positions, zealously 
to increase the output of ships, munitions, war material, 


terests and gave their service to the country. Devoted 


labored 
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| our people and given them a deeper sense of nationality, 


| tions. 
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and food supplies, while the press and the pulpit stimulated 
patriotic enthusiasm. [Applause.] 

Our admiration goes out to our war-worn Allies, whose tena, 
ity after three years of conflict made possible the effectiveness 
of our effort. [Applause.] Through their loyal support and 
hearty cooperation a genuine spirit of comradeship sprang wp 
among us which should firmly unite the peoples as it did their 
armies. [Applause.] 

The cheerfulness and fortitude of our wounded were an iy 
spiration and a stimulus to their comrades. [Applause.| 
Those who are disabled should become the affectionate charge 
of our people, whose care they have so richly earned. [Pro 
longed applause.] Let us in sympathy remember the widows 
and the mothers who to-day mourn the loss of their husbands 
and sons. [Applhiuse. ] 

Our hearts are filled with reverence and love for our tri 
umphant dead. Buried in hallowed ground which their couras 
redeemed, their graves are sacred shrines that the Nation wil! 
not fail to honor. [fApplause.j 

The glorious record made in the fight for our treasured ideals 
will be a precious heritage to posterity. It has welded togethe; 
The 
solidity of the Republic and its institutions in the test of a world 


| war should fill with pride every man and woman living under 


its flag. The creat achievements, the high ideals, the sacrifices 
of our Army and our people belong to no party and to no creed 
[Prolonged applause.}] They are the Republic’s legacy to | 
sacredly treasured and carefully transmitted to future genera 
{Prolonged applause, the Members rising. ] 


iT 


The SPEAKER. Gentlemen, this closes the exercises of th, 
day, but the Tlouse is still in session, and Members are re 
quested to retain ‘heir seats while our guests retire. 

Gen. Pershing and his staff retired from the Hall amid loud 
applause. the Members rising. 

The Members of the Senate retired. 

THE MILITARY REVIEWS OF 1865 AND 1919. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent. to ex 
certain ob- 


Mr. OSBORNE. 
tend inv remarks in the Record by placing therein 
servations which fT have made upon the grand review of yester- 
day in comparison with that of 1865. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks wnan 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the REcorp on the subject 
of the review of vesterday and that of 1865. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.| The Chair hears none. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of th 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R, 9205 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 9205, with Mr. Watsu in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9205) making appropriations to supply 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, an‘ prioct 
years, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


deficiencies in 
fiscal 


OFFICE OF AUDITOR FOR ‘NAVY DEPAKTMENT. 

For additional employees from October 1, 1919, to June 30, Id20 
clusive, at annual rates of compensation, as follows: Clerks—10 © 
class 4, 10 of class 3, 10 of class 2, 10 of class 1: assistant messenee! 
at $720; 2 laborers at $660 each ; messenger boy at $480; in all, $46.89 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair 


word, | 


last 


man «a question, and I move to strike out the 
office 


notice that the appropriations for clerks in the 
Auditor for the Navy are enormously larger than anywhe 
else. I suppose that, of course, there is some reason tor! | 
would like to know what it is; that is all. 

Mr. GOOD. The work in the auditor’s departhrent of © 
Navy is very much in arrears, more than a year behind te" 
auditing of the accounts. 

Mr. LITTLE. Why is that? - 

Mr. GOOD. The work is behind because of the musth 
large expenditures during the war. The statement inade be 
fore the committee was that they were considerably lore — 
a year behind with their work. They asked for $164,000 ft! 
these clerks; and while the committee recognized the ee 
this auditing department was behind with its work, ren 


of thi 


fact 
we 
he fur 


that with the force that we were giving, coupled with 7 11 off 
ther fact that the expenditures now must commence to : 
this would enable the Navy Department to catch up 
work. 


with its 











1919. 


\Ir. 
Mr. 


one 


LITTLE. The $164,000 is for all the auditors, is it not? 
GOOD. No. That was just for the Navy Department 
ihe amount that was estimated for this deficiency, and 


ve only gave $46,890. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is there any more reason why they should be 
ore behind that the others? 

Mr. GOOD. They have a large force there. We recognized 


e fact that there would be a great amount of work thrust on 
le auditors of the War Department, and the legislative bill 
as perhaps a little more generous to that department than to 
We felt this appropriation absolutely necessary, if 
hh accounts are to be audited at within close 
roximity of the date of their payment. 
Mr. LILTLE. I think they ought to be audited all right. 
\r, ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
the last two words. Referring to the discussion as to the 
counts in the office of the Auditor of the Navy Department a 
vord of explanation may be helpful with reference to this de- 
linqueney. It is not uncommon for this department to advance 
» ihe paymasters on shipboard large sums of money when ves- 
starting out on They may be gone for six 
possibly for a year. Moneys are received through the 
rious fiseal agencies around the world when the cash on ship- 


one. 


sc some time 


Is are cruises. 


onths ; 


Do: 
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| be righted as soon as possible, I move this amendment. 


rd runs short. It is nothing uncommen for these paymasters 
o hold their accounts in reserve until they return from a cruise. 
that makes them very late in delivery to the administrative | 


ities 


luvs under the law within which to make the administrative 


examination and forward them to the Anuditer for the Navy 
Department. The Auditor for the Navy Department would 
hen, of course, ta them up in order, and from the date of sail- 
will require in many instances the lapse of a year, and 

ssibly year and a half, befere such accounts are audited 


their regular turn. Many ships, we know, have been out for 
nsiderable period of time, and the closing of the war will 
hose paymasters on shipboard to return a large amount 
io the department and to the auditing office. Hence 
eadily see that under existing conditions the ordinary re- 
accounts would be delayed and delinquencies would be 
ultiplied because of these peculiar conditions. I can readily 
a much larger force would be needed in that office just 
time for a period of perhaps six months er more to clear 
» such delinquent work. 

linake this explanation because of the fact that I have traced 
‘uf many times in connection with the business of the other 
offices of the department, and 1 know that it is quite 

ttural that such conditions would appear at this time. 


{ 


or} 


rh of 


hie CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment will be with- 
The Clerk will read. 
(‘lerk read as follows: 
PUBLIC BULLDINGS 
‘ < supplies; For operating supplies for public buildings, in- 
the same objects specified under this head in the sundry: civil 
iation act for the fiseal year 1919, $157,406.11. 
Mr. TILSON. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
lhe CHATRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Connecticut offers an 
endinent, which the Clerk will report. 
Clerk read as follows: 
nt offered by Mr. TILSON : VPage 5, after line 25, imsert new 
tollows: 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, in his dixcre- 


with the consent of the contractors, to modify and readjust tix 
the contract fer the sale of the old post-office property in New 


Conn, entered inte March 15, 1917, in such manner as he may 
ltuble and just, if he shall determine that said contract has 
equitable and unjust on account of the unforeseen conditions 

ifs execution, with respect to the (tovernment’s failure to 
property as s00n as expected.”’ 
(MOT) Mr. Chairman, [I resetve a point of order on the 


CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Lowa reserves a point 
‘on the nmendment., 

TILSON. Myr, Chairman, a new Federal building for New 
Conn,, having been provided for by an authorization and 
0 riation, the Government proceeded to sell the old post- 
ling for future delivery. It was sold for the sum of 
_ One-fourth of the purchase price was to be paid at 
ch was done, and the other payments were to be de- 
nd made in annual installments. The purchasers have 
ticir part of the contract. On aceount of the war it 
‘actleally impossible to finish the building on time. The 
, iihent failed to finish the new building until almost a year 
“ve half beyond the time anticipated, and consequently could 
ae the old building at the time agreed. ‘Therefore, in- 
; . Of delivering the old building to the purchasers on March 
‘, as the Government had stipulated by contract it would 


lid not tee possession of the building to the purchasers 
Icust 12, 1919, 


“445.000 


do. 


nit 


When so delivered the administrative office would have | 


| by way of interest 


ea ee ett 


Meanwhile, not only were the purchasers losing interest on 
the advance payment already made but in accordance with the 
contract they paid interest on the deferred payments and were 
kept out of the use of the property from Mareh 21 until At 
12, 1919. 

The Secretary of the Treasury over his own signatu s 


made a statement of the account as it stands, and has asked ut 
this legislation—for it is legislation—hbe enacted in order to a 
thorize him make just and equitable the contract 

has become unjust and inequitable on aceount of the failure of 
the United States to perform its part of the contract. Une 
these conditions, Mr. Chairman, in order that the injustice 

I hoy 
the chairman of the committee will be not constrained to make 
the point of order against it. 


to 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield t: 
question ? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield. 

Mr. GOOD. I understand the purchase price was $445,000? 

Mr. TILSON That is right 

Mr. GOOD \nd » paid $111,250 aus the first installme! 
March, 1918S? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman is correct as to the amount 


the payment was made much earlier than that. 

Mr. GOOD. The Government was to give possession March 
21, 1918‘ 

Mr. TILSON Yes; and it was not given until August 12, 1910. 

Mr. GOOD. What does the gentleman’s amendment do? 

Mr. TILSON. My umendment authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury to adjust this contract in accordance with thi 
facts; that is, that the purchasers may be repaid what they lost 


and that their indebtedness for the interest on 
deferred payments on the building shall be canceled. 

Mr. GOOD. Has the gentleman taken this up with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury? 

Mr. TILSON. I have; and I have his letter here. 

Mr. GOOD. What does he say? 


Mr. TILSON. This is what the Secretary of the Treasury 
says in his letter: 
: TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washinaton, August 
lion, JoHN Q. TILSON 


House of Repres nutatives. 


My Drar CONGRESSMAN: I note your letter of the 15th instant t 
mitting the petition of the Union & New Hayen Trust Co., for relief 
in connection with the company’s contract for the purchase of the ol 
post office in New Haven, Conn. 

The department feels that under all the circumstances it wou ‘ 
fair to give the purchasers the relief prayed for, i. e., to cancel the 
deferred installments’ interest for from March 21, 1918, te August 12, 
1919, the date pessession was given, and for the Government to pay the 
purchasers interest at 4 per cent (the same rate charged them) upon 
their cash payment for the same “overtime.’’ This is what they asked 
for in their petition to Congress and also in their petition received her 








| Mareh 4, 1918 - ; — 

Thus, with a few minor items, adjustment would be as follow 
Purchase price a OE el ep at ee a oe $445, 000. 00 
Cash payment i = ast 111, 250. 00 

Defer in three annual installment 333, 750. oO 
Purchasers have paid two years’ interest to Mar. 21, 1919 26, 700. 00 
Government ntitled to interest for first year — LS, 350. of 
Paid interest to be refunded... : 13, 350. O 
Plus interest from the Government on the cash payment 

for * overtime ” ieeideakiieee neat aia Sn 6G, ] 
Gross credit to contractors’ account : 19, 54 2 
Less interest on belated cash payment—12 days 

late caitihataiehiacmitadtieaehccieiaaeteaiaiaitest iarditetiiti -~- $148. 33 
Less interest on past due deferred installments’ 

interest which should have been paid Sept. 21, 

1917 ($342.65), and Mar. 21, 1918 ($209.15), _ 

but not paid until Jan, 3, 1919__-~.~_-- 551. 80 

— —iK 1° 

Net credit to purchasers’ account orl a 18, 842. 79 


I 
! forward from the dates originally stipulated for a period corresponding 


Under this arrangement deferred installments would be ished 


i to the alleged delay in possession, i. e., 1 year, 4 months, and 21 da 


and the interest thereon would begin August 12, 1919, the date posses 


| sion was given, this postdating to be in lieu of the modification 


; tract 





heretofore granted purehasers as to deferred installments 


For vour convenience inclose a tentative draft of the bill 


The purchasers’ petition and their attorneys’ letter of the 13th insta 
fre returned herewith. ; 
Very truly, yours, . CARTER GLASS, Secreta 


The CHAIRMAN. 
cut has expired. 


The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have three minutes more. 
‘The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON, The relief asked for amounts to this: 
the deferred installments of interest from Mareh 21, 1) 


To CHuCe 


IS. 
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August 12, 1919, the date when possession was given, and that Mr. BLANTON, Has there been any such action? In othe 
the Government pay the purchasers interest at 4 per cent during | words, if we keep these employees here, it may be done oy! 
this period for their cash payment. The correction amounts | by making appropriations for their salaries. 
to $18.8 i) Mr. GOOD. We have here by months a statement of 1}, 
Mr. GOO! I ll say to the gentleman that my attention] number of employees in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 
was ¢; 1 to th tter by him after the hearings were con- Mr. BLANTON. I am not referring particularly to that «; 
( ed i think e statement shows a meritorious claim] partment, because possibly it will need the war-service 
against i Gover) ut, but I do think that a matter of this| ployees more than almost any other department of the Gov 
Kind hi to be pretty fully thrashed out in the committee.| ment. I am asking with regard to all departments of Gover 
We have tried to make every department prove its case. ment and the extra war workers whose services may not 
Mr. CANNON Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? needed now and in the future. 
Mr. TiLSON Yes, Mr. GOOD. The Civil Service Commission gave us sone 
Mr. CANNON the Lord knows—I do not, and I do not | information with regard to the number of employees in the yari- 
W that anybody else does—how many different claims that] ous departments of the Government, and the gentleman wil] 
are absolutely meritorious are unadjusted. I have only one | find the table on page 11 of the hearings. It shows that the tota| 
bjection to fl us one Member of the House. Query: Are we] for the 37 weeks from November 10, 1918, to July 25, 1919, 
ot linble to ¢ his bill turned into a claims bill instead of an | changed as follows: There were additions of 39,392 employees 
uppro n bill we let down the bars? And should not | during that period, and there were separations from the service 
either the Committee on Claims or the Committee on Public | of 42,002, making a net reduction from November 10, 1918, +), 
Buildings and (is or other appropriate committee legis- | day before the armistice was signed, until July 25, 1919, of 2.410 
“ate he premi | Mr. BLANTON. And that is a very small reduction, com 
Mr. TILSON, Of course the committee can protect itself | paratively, Iam sure the chairman of the committee will admit 
at any time b « objection of a single member. Mr. GOOD. Oh, yes. There are about 101,000 Governmey 
Mr. CANNO [i the bars are let down in one case, we may | employees now in Washington. 
have 10 or 20 pages of these claims, If you go to the Senate— | Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the chairman of the commiite 
Mr. TILSON. Possibly the Senate will put it on. | what is going to be the policy of the Committee on Appropria 
Mr. CANNON Possibly. tions, in so far as its power lies, in sending back to their Jiomes 
Mr. TILSON. But I should rather have it put on here if I | these thousands of unnecessary employees from now on? 
Mr. GOOD. Many of these employees are in the Treasury 


wil, 
] 


Mr. CANNON, The only objection IT have is what I have} Department and in the War Department. For example, th 


stated. | Treasury Department alone has 31,442 employees. The \); 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Connecti- | Department has 26,692 employees. 
it has again expired. The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired 
Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. I want to get} Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentlen 
some informatio may have additional time in which to state the policy of 1] 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state the point of | committee, if it has a policy. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas asks una 
mous consent that the time of the chairman of the comuitt 
may be extended so as to allow him to answer a question as t 


Mr. LITTLI My point of order is that it is not germane, 
I reserve it for t to get some information. 


oment 


The CHAIRMAN. A point of order is pending. the policy of the committee, if it has a policy. Is there ol 
Mr. GOOD. Mr, Chairman, of course there are a great many | jection? 

a Meinbet Raat 2s this kind, and personally There was no objection. 

[ have 1 eto u tigate them, nor have the other Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Appropriations 


has only one policy, whether it be for money to buy material 
or for the employment of clerks, and that is not to appropriate 
money for the purchase of a single dollar’s worth of material 
or for the employment of a single clerk that is not absolu 
necessary for the department. That is the only policy that 


» whom Members have gone with 
to thes : They are items that really ought 

r way before the committee; and if 
i order on one, the gentleman 
how we would have to ex- 


f 







nie , her Members of ; ice There. : -_ 
nd a like pris o lembers of the House. There- | committee can have, and the difficulty, as the gentleman can Ww 
ae e e that the gentleman has a case that iS | see, is not-the policy of the Committee on Appropriations, bi 
nie rious ¢ ‘ { the rovernment wi nve aire ie. 3 ae . . ea 
“ne iat the Go Toor ae i h a to take it is the policy and practice of the departments. I am satisfied 
dre ’ ’ nt, n view of t le fact that there will that there are an excess of clerks, for example, in the Wa 
} —- In January, I suppose, I feel Department, who should be discharged and who should . 
¢ ‘ YT) t meer ° . . 
ai eae i es as ' been discharged long ago. A few weeks ago an Officer ¢: 
CHATRMAN Ch Chair sustains the point of order. me from the War Department and said he was just | 
Ae Nes the service. He said he went through various departme! 
© ( ollows . . : lie 
, . and took with him his secretary, and would open a door anc 
OOF WES SISK INSURENCE. would count and would say to his secretary, “ Ten men and fi 
et gi io 1 of W d Risk Insurance a. euthorined by | women; three of them busy.” He said he was amazed to fil 
hw 1 director and commissioners, and of such depu . . . . 
nts, experts, clerks, and other seistoréen” in | the number of women in the department who were crochit 
! of ( as the Secretary of the Treasury may deem I wish you would go down some morning to the Tre: 
, ven aconery - ste ad wc , =e. A gay Department and look at the number of magazines spread on t 
ciMaing mepnones, eclegrams, reignt, ex- . . . . : * : ’ mted 
t ex : ding $100 for street car fares, not ex- | Curb right in front of the T reasury Building. I think I « 
‘ ooks. books of reference, and periodicals, $60,000; | one day over 100 different publications which were ther \ 
the | fonenee re for goon and — curb, an invitation to clerks to buy; and the clerks wer ng 
? a ibvestig ions ante expenses Oo ranch . : ‘ ” : ans : . * s tow +) 
19 is made available for printing and binding to be | 2long by the hundreds buying them, putting them und 
( Printing Office, and necessary printing of forms, | arms and going in to their desks, ° 
‘ >» abroad ae eee one sup- Mr. BLANTON. Are we not responsible for that? 
yO) expense (exclusive « ield investigations), . . rao ad : wea 
10.0 ! 1 nee, and repiir of motor-propelled passenger Mr. GOOD. No. How can any comimittec or ¢ ong! 
ehicle, $1,600; for 7 ent to the National Museum on aceount of re- | do anything to prevent a practice of that kind. It is 
ey tale tee ' tama by the occupancy of that build- | mental matter pure and simple 
the Bu f War Risk Insurance, $5,640; in all. $4,701,640: . PD mp , * 7 » , » ( 
led, Thi | emp!oyees appropriated for by this paragraph shall be Mr. BLANTON, We ought to bear down on then hai ee: 
‘xclusively on the work of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance Mr. GOOD. It is a matter of the efficiency of every Cop 
he scal \ r 192 , ‘ : ous 
the mscal ae ment of the Government; and the Committee on App! 


have tried at all times to make every department co! 
prove its case, that it needs these men, and it has only ¢)\ 
appropriations when the persons responsible for the wers 
bureau or department would come before it and say 
were running behind, that their clerks were working 0% 
that they were not reading, that they were not crochet!s oa 
were doing their work, And when that showing was mate, “' 
have had to give the money. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just one question more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 

|, for the purpose of asking the chairman of the Appropria- 
ions Committee a question. During the war there were thou- 
sands of employees whose employment was authorized in appro- 
priation bills alone, and the necessity for whose employment 
was by reason of the war alone. I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee what steps have been taken by the 
Appropriations Committee toward removing these unnecessary 
employees from the pay roll of the Government and sending 
them back home? 

Mr. GOOD. Not very much. 


- a a 











1919. 


Mr. 


BLANTON. If we stop their pay, they will have to go 
home, will they not? 
Mr. GOOD. Yes 
Mr. BLANTON. ‘Then let us stop their pay, if they are 


unnecessary, 

Mr. GOOD. But whose pay are you going to stop? 

Mr. BLANTON. The pay of all unnecessary employees. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why not stop the Government? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr, Chairman, the Bureau of War Risk 
[usurance has been under fire ever since its organization, and 


what has been the result? The other day we increased the 
salary of the director, for one thing, and now we are adding 
more employees. I am not prepared to say that the Committee 


on Appropriations is at fault in the matter. I do not know 
where the fault is, but I do know that we are not getting any- 


vhere, and, just as the gentleman from Texas said, instead of 
lecreasing these expenses we are increasing them every day. 
Have we gotten any better service out of it? Perhaps the new 
director improving the service. He has not had time to 
demonstrate whether he is or is not, but no one has been im- 
pressed that way so far. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr, Chairman, is it not a fact that 
here is a joint committee of the Senate and the House investi- 
rating this matter of employees? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Not that I am aware of—that is, in- 

3 estigating the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 
f have not the benefit of any of their investigations. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, there is a committee investigating the re- 

issification of salaries in all of the departments. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But that has nothing to do with this 

atter at all, if that is what the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 


is 


IivANS] was referring to. What I am talking about is the effi- | 
ney of employees. 
Mr. DALE. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


\ir 
Mr 


GREEN of Iowa. 
DALE. 
o committee investigating the Bureau of War Risk 


Yes. 
Insur- 


GREEN of Iowa. I did not say that, but I am not aware 

ii Je 

\ir. DALE. There is a committee investigating the War Risk 

rance, and when they make their report I think the gentle- 

1 will be satisfied that they have been investigating it. 

Mir. GREEN of Iowa. I sincerely hope that will be the result. 
» been waiting for something of that kind for a long time. 
he gentleman inform me what committee it is? 

DALE. It is the Committee on Investigation of Expendi- 
in the Treasury Department. 
GREEN of Iowa. Then I think that committee has been 
well emploved. 
rESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 
FESS. 
hefore the Committee on Rules asking for authority to in- 
ate by a special committee the War Risk Insurance Bu- 
Before the committee came the new director, preceding 
now in office, Col. Lindsiey. He had been in office only 
and he asked that we give him a chance to see what 

d be done. He stated to the committee that the War Risk 
ince Bureau had ceased to function. We thought it was 

roper thing to give him some time to see what he could do. 

resigned. Another director has been appointed. 


one 


VS 


fe has 


If there is I | 


As I understand the gentleman, he says that there | 


If the gentleman will permit, there was a resolu- | 
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done as it would cost an ordinary insurance company. ‘This 
department ought to have its work in such shape that it would 
be decreasing every day. There can not be any question about 
that, and yet the director comes in and asks for an appropriation 
and gets an appropriation for additional employees, although the 
allotment and allowance division is passing out of existence. 


This bureau ought to have its work so systematized that from 
time to time and from day to day it would be growing less and 


less aS it goes along. Instead of that the director reports that 
he must have more employees. The only way to ascertain al 
that is to have some one investigate the efficiency of the depart- 
ment, and the director himself ought to be the first one to wel- 


come such an investigation. So far as I know, he has introduced 
no objection to it, but the investigation ought to be mad nd 


it ought to be a thorough one. No further additions should lx 
made to his force until a report is made showing what th I 
ditions in fact are. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I notice that on page 7, line 17, there is an item of 
$550,000 for stationery and minor office supplies, and on page s, 
line 3, I find an item of $75,000 for equipment and supplic 
What is the difference between the supplies asked for on page 7 
and the supplies asked for on page 8? 


The time of the gentleman from Iowa 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the stationery allowance of 
$550,000 will not give anything like the amount that was appro 
priated for stationery last year. Our appropriation for sta- 
tionery was very small for this year, bet $550,000 was estimated 


| for stationery, and no appropriation is carried for the $2,290,000 


for advertising. 

So that by denying the amount asked for advertising to get 
touch with the holders of policies of war-risk insurance the 
department will have to get in touch with them by correspond 
ence, so the committee allowed the full amount estimated. The 
$75,000 referred to is to be expended for the purchase of nh 
chines—addressographs, and the like—on which will be placed 


asked 


in 


| the names of persons who are paying their insurance and 


are regarded as permanent holders policies. This item is 
for the purchase of machinery or supplies of this kind. 
Mr. KNUTSON. Did the committee look into the relative cos 
| of conducting this bureau and the cost of conducting a similar 


organization under private control? 


t 


Mr. GOOD. We tried to get some information, but the gen- 
tleman can well understand that here was an organization of 
over four millions of policyholders at one time, and immedi- 

j} ately upon demobilization the boys dropped their insurance, 
and an effort was started toward having the men Keep their 
insurance and for those who had allowed their premiums to 

| lapse to continue carrying their policies. This has been a h 

| culean task, involving a great deal of work, and I take it a 

| goo deal of money has been -xpended in that way. Then, as 
the gentleman can weil understand, the law provides for a cer- 
tain amount of work which the private insurance companies do 
not have. For example, tied up with the actual insurance pro- 
vision is the allotment and allowance and compensatio 


tures that, as a general rule, old-line life insurance companies 


do not carry. There are, of course, companies that have sick 
benefits and compensation insurance, but no private compan) 
does all these things; and the matter has been in such a ins 

tion state, and I think that the director well explained the 
matter by stating that until we could get down to something 
| like normal conditions a fair comparison is not possible. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, as I remember, 
this bureau was organized by the act approved October 5, 1917. 
I dare say every Member of this House is receiving letters at 
this late date, 9 or 10 months after the armistice, from allottees 
and other dependents saying they have written to the 


\ir. GREEN of Iowa. I understood that; yes. 

‘ir. FESS. I do not know anything else that is promising | 
than the change of heads and the increases of salary. 

lr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 

‘ir. GREEN of Iowa. Yes, 

Mr. RAYBURN. In reply to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 


ss| 1 would say that I talked to several members of the Com- 
on Rules, after the director, Col. Lindsley, appeared 
and they said it was the consensus of opinion, after he 
‘before the committee and explained the work he was trying 
, that an investigation would impede the work rather than 
e it more efficient. 

Mr. FESS. That 


iPe 


ra 


is correct. That is the reason we did not 


eport the rule, 
wr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield fur- 
The Committee on Appropriations attempted to get, and 
bably got, as much information from the director as they 
1d with reference to the comparative cost of doing the work 
n th 


© department and doing that same work by the ordinary 
‘surance companies; but after going over the hearings I am 
hable to make any satisfactory comparison. What little com- 
‘rison Tecan make would induce me to believe that it is costing 
(feast twice as much down at the department to have work 





Buren 
of War Risk Insurance and have been unable to receive y 
reply, and they must appeal to their Congressmen to get action 


I am very glad to hear the gentleman from Vermont | Mr. Dai 
state that this bureau is going to receive a thorough overh: 
ing. I think it needs it. I think this bill should cam n item 
for ball bearings to put under that bureau, so we can get a little 
action. I yield back whatever time there remains, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, this bureau us 


created solely in the interest of the soldiers and sailors who w 
engaged in this World War, and ever since its creation | 
has been from various quarters considerable criticism of 
bureau. I know there is a disposition upon the part of some | 
transfer the jurisdiction of this bureau from the Treasury 
partment, where it now exists, and place it in the Pension 
reau, but I do not say that this has inspired all of the criticism 
that have been offered. Mr. Chairman, here is a great ins 


rroy 
rahee 


company or a bureau having to do with insurance amountine 
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the present time to about thirty-eight er thirty-nine billions of a 8 cities throughout the country, so that each particular section 
dollars, not only with the insurance of the soldier to look after | of the country can be handled from those offices instead of 
but with allotments and allowances made by the soldiers on | from here? 

hehalf of their dependents, and also with the claims for compen- | Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The Director of the War Risk In- 
sation that have come from those injured during the war. ‘This | surance appeared before the Committee on Appropriations and 
business was thrust upon this bareau all at once. There was not | requested that he be authorized to use funds for the purpose of 
un opportunity, as in the case of an ordinary insurance company, establishing a branch office in each of the different States of the 
for it to gradually grow and increase in size, but it was dumped | Union. At least he stated it was his purpose to establish them 
ati at once upon this bureau, and necessarily there was 2 great | jn nearly all the States. He stated that there might be sonx 
deal of confusion incident to the faet that the director found | States where there were so few soldiers that it would not be 
himself, upolt the organization of this bureau, with a great vol- | necessary to have a branch office. But the committee did not 
nie Of business and hundreds of untrained clerks to take care | give him that authority. 

of it. Now, gentlemen are familiar with what has been done Mr. SIEGEL. ; 
With reference to this bureau. I think there have been two or 
three directors of the bureau since its first creation. The pres- 
ent director took charge several months ago. The gentleman 


Does not the gentleman think that the work 
could be handled in that way more quickly and thereby remove 
from Washington a large number of these clerks? 
m. lowe. 2 hat he has hardly had ; seein cmon Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That was the idea of the director. 
sah ves 'S n me : pin = er : Ae aie gti : W | But the gentleman from New York will remember that we had 
a a ne = - gee : i , ae ma eee _ branch pension oflices throughout the country and that Congres: 
i gentleman trom Minnesota 1a lave no ounc re aime |, Calo e, . “ ae a oe 4 - sawthe . ak? Shin in 
ulty of which he complains, and f think I have had a good deal } ae. ee phigh senisbing «Pte tee f= BgMoein A — 
i i SS » «lk i is "Oe i alys P eo ati » : piae oe i - pia. “ap clay ° a Po ° rs - * a mY 
of busin s to do ee a Te aaeaaie = a aiancanaine | criticism of the action of Congress in discontinuing those branch 
OM Ny GIStPICt. lave al 5 , ate ee: © | offices. On the contrary nk the service was improve 
“uses have been held up for investigation in the field, but I have | - Mr areca meceec Guat ee that time aiie wees Seetoy wit 
ilways found a uniform desire on the part of those in charge of |. j;,,; ca eae Ee eee? * Car # igre 
c bearean te efee thone sasinemnanennnen a limited number of people and to-day you have to deal with 
x as ee * aaa 2] sain that this bures | 4,000,000 of families for the purpose of reaching them. For i) 
( ne a ee ree enctage oc ~ el ao a - a you aoe yon in the ray . New eae could 
CUSas - aS" — 4 , enn ~ | reach the State of New Jersey as well as the State of New Yor! 
vaged in reeeiving applications from soldiers who carry insur- Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think there is an advant a 
ance and in converting those policies into term insurance, and | j24; as I have stated, the director has now authority bn etal 
they need clerks for that reason. In addition to that, there ! lish not to -exeeed eight offices throughout the country i 
re hundreds of compensation Claims that are coming in daily. Mr. SIEGEL Dees the ventleman know how he intend: 
they have to have a great medicai force down there for the | go that? 2 
purpose of examining those claims and seeing that exact justice | » RYRNG af Deane = a es a 
ig done to the Treasury and to the soldier who is making the | Mr. BYRN ol Tene ssee. I think he alveady has thos 
4 pli tion : | offices, one of which is in New York City. 
up icnil > + <r . . . 7 
Mr NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield’ Mr. SIEGEL. If that be the fact, the director should at least 
Mir. BYRNS of Tennessee I do : : inform the Representatives from New York City, so that their 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Can the gentleman inform the | constituents could more quickly remedy defects in papers instead 


. i of having to write to Washington, causing 1 essary hard- 
vrumittee as to just how many employees the bureau has and | @ having to write t ’ ston, caus! mnecessary hard 


cnt : | ships and delays. 
ow they are divided as to work, showing the number under hips _ . “Mr. Chair . 
ilotment, under compensation, and under insurance? Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think all that information is in | words. Ded : A 
hearings, but I can not from memory give the gentleman | Che Bureau of War Risk Insurance asks for $6,275,370 as 
he manner in which those various employees are divided, u deficiency for clerk hire. The committee has reported 


$4,000,000 for this purpose, and in reporting out $4,000,000 \\ 
do not provide for an organization nearly as large as that 10\ 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No: with the deficiency bill | engaged in the bureau. It was the opinion of the comniitee 
which is now under consideration. that inasmuch as the work in the Division of Allotments «nd 
Mr. GOOD. On pages 197 and 198. Allowances should fall off very rpidly from this on, the 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentieman yield? |} 2,258 clerks employed in that division might soon be scatter re a 
Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee. The gentleman will find it on | throughout the bureau and take up other work that there was 
es 197 and 198. There you will find a full statement from {| in the bureau, such as the transfer of policies and with eaerd 
he director showing just how many employees there are in | to having the soldiers keep up their insurance. The committe: 
he bureau at the present time and how they are engaged. I cut to a point where the director feels he wil] have to ask for 
eld to the gentleman from Iowa an additional deficiency later on. The committee believes (hut 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The genileman spoke about the dis- with real efficient methods in the department—and we feel that 
position on the part of some Menibers to transfer this depart- ; the director is going to do all he can to bring about a degree ot 
nent from the Treasury to the Pension Bureau. Does the gen- | efliciency in that department that will permit him to reduce |iis 
leman know whether the Treasury officials give any attention force—the appropriations will be enough to permit him to carry 
oO ~- bureuu ? on the work, 
. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not understand the gentleman, The director is very much in earnest over an estimate 
Mr GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman know whether any the committee disallowed, and that is the right to establish 
ihe ‘'reasury officials give any attention to this bureau? ; every State a branch office. As the gentleman from Tennes 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. NEWTOWN of Indiana. That is in the hearings in con- 
nection with the sundry civil bill? 


Cpe 


pails 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Why, undoubtedly they give atten- | [Mr. Brrws] well stated, the Government has had consid ra 
tion to it. There is one Assistant Secretary a great portion of | experience with regard to the establishment of branch offices 
vhose time is taken up with this particular bureau. I refer | and the difficulty in separating these branch offices from |! 
to Assistant Secretary Sheuse, a former Member of this House. | Government. We had a number of agencies throughout 

Mr. GREEN of Jowa Is not the gentieman aware that the States with regard to disbursement of pensions—~18 all told 
\ssistunt Secretary that we are getting pretty close to spends | 2nd finally these agencies were dissolved and the work was 

sreat deal of time traveling around on free transportation brought here to Washington, with the result that there wis & 
n the Railroad Administration? | for te of about $200,000 a year in the appropriations mace 


ih 
ne 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know to what the gentle- | for the disbursements of pensions to the old soldiers. \oW, 
nan alludes. The gentleman from Towa has information which | this work is different, the director desiring to have State agen- 
{ do not possess. cies that will compare somewhat with the State agencics of 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will examine the! large insurance companies, with agents trying to kee) 
records he will have no trouble in finding out who it is. touch with these men who have this insurance. Since the henr- 

rhe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. | ing the director has appealed to the members of the committee 

ir. SIEGEL. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that | ® is Well as to the chairman. He is very earnest in his demanis, 
the time of the gentleman be extended one minute in order that but there seems to be so much objection to engaging upe! 4 
[ may ask him a question. | program that is so big and fraught with so many possibiliti« s 
rhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- | for big expenditures that the committee is a unit in declining 











mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Tennessee } this recommendation. I have spoken in regard to the advertis- 
may be extended for one minute. Ts there objection? [After| ing. The department desires $2,595,000 for advertising. The 
a pause.| The Chair hears none. committee decided not to allow this amount. It is thought (lis 

Mr. SIEGEL. What has become of the plan to divide the | would establish a policy that is not in line with the histori c 
country inte several districts and move the offices to various |,;policy of the Government by engaging upon buying space in the 


191%). 


newspapers for advertisements for work of this kind, and there- 
fore the committee refused to grant the amount asked for. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment just to make this observation. 

I think the members of the committee are in entire sym- 
pathy with the problem that the Appropriations Committee has 
on its bands—the effort to reduce the force that has been in- 
duced by the stress of war. Every department holds on as long 
is possible to what force it has, and some of them are increas- 
ing. Our great desire, of course, is to reduce this force. Those 
agencies that have been created under the stress of war are 
appealing to every Member of Congress to continue them, put- 
ting it up to us that unless we do it we are not forward looking, 
because these things were created under the stress of war and 
ought to be carried on in time of peace. We will face that 
demand right along in the next year. I appreciate the difficulty 
of any committee to make these reductions, but most certainly, 
ventlemen, we have got to use the knife somewhere. |[Applause.] 
it seems to me there nothing more inevitable than that 
necessity. To-day’s daily statement of the Treasury shows 
more than $1,000,000,000 expenditure this month. I know how 
ihe chairman of this committee and the other members of this 
committee on both sides of the aisle have to operate under these 
pleadings on the part of these various agencies. The truth 
about the matter is that this War Risk Bureau has the biggest 
problem that will probably be inherited from the war, and they 
uive some semblance of a necessity for an increased force. 
But, Mr, Chairman, Col. Lindsley said openly that it had ceased 
to funetion, and 
chance to see what could be done. 


Is 


livery Member of this House 
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| country ? 


knows that in his effort to accomplish a reform he found the | 


situation such that he resigned. Now comes the present direc- 
ior, promoted, and the only letters I have received from him are 


promises that this or that will be immediately looked 


after. | 


Universal complaints come from everywhere that nothing espe- | 


ially efficient is being done, and every Congressman that visits 
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been service instead of politics, we would not now have a de- 
partment in such condition that no one to be able to 
straighten it out. When this most important bureau was started 
they placed it under the jurisdiction of a man who wus then 
Secretary of the Treasury, with its manifold duties to perform, 
and also Director General of Railroads, with the added duties 
of that position. Why did they not get some insurance man, 
some one connected with the organization end of a great 
ance business, and have him organize that bureau? If 
had, it would not be in the condition it is to-day. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, wil! the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Is the gentleman aware of the fact 
that the very first director of this bureau was a very prominent 
insurance man? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No, I am not; and if he was i 
am fearful of the fact that he did not stay there very long, be- 
cause of the situation and because of the one who was at the 
head of it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. He was at the head of it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. He was at the head of it only 
in name. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. He was in full charge of it, and 
the present director is an insurance man, and his predecessor 
was an insurance man, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 


seems 


insur- 
they 


Have they not been handicapped 


| by the fact that their superior was Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Rules Committee agreed to give him a | 


busy with Liberty loans and trying to run the railroads of the 
Why put everything under one departmental head? 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia rose. 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that ali 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto be limited 
to five minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
| quest ? 
There was no objection. 


the department is faced with the situation that here are super- | 


numerary clerks in the clerical force almost clogging the depart- 
ment, so that you can searcely get through when you want to 
co through a department, and still they are saying that the effi- 
ciency of the agency will not permit them to reduce the expenses, 
ut that we must increase the expenses. [Applause.] I am 
vetting tired of these pleas, and I want to congratulate the com- 
mittee for using the knife to the degree that it has already 
done it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 
from Ohio says with reference to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Does not the gentleman think that the Committee on 
\ppropriations is greatly handicapped by having bureau heads 
before it whose sole desire in life seems to be to get appropria- 
tions to spend and squander? 

Mr. FESS. In reply to my friend I think that any committee 
is embarrassed by having the facts presented by heads of de- 


partments or bureau chiefs without having opportunity to con- | 


lira the necessity through an investigation. 


What I would like 
o see done would be to see some sort ef an investigation made to 
ascertain if this clerical force can not be reduced, and not merely 
take the word of a chief. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The tint of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last four words. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves to 
‘trike out the last four words. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
Mi 
terested in a transfer of this bureau to the 
lave had any complaints to register ¢ 
rance Bureau. 
work 


sSureau of Pensions 
gainst the War Risk In- 
I have no interest myself as io whether this 
is administered in one department of the Government or 
wnother, but I de want to see it administered. 
My own experience has been somewhat like this: Sometimes 
would get replies from the department in my oflice and 
sometimes we would not, but repeatedly I have received letters 
rom men in the service and from their dependents who tell me 
iat they have written the bureau and have not been able to get 
ver. an acknowledgment from them. Those things ought not 
0 exist. Furthermore, not long ago my secretary told me that 
ie had been unable to get action on several claims, and I had 
'o call up the secretary to the director and ask him to get busy 
nd see that somebody got on the job there. 
My own opinion is that when this work was started, when the 


bureau started in October of 1917, if the primary thought hed 


I heartily agree with what the gentleman | 


| ing upon a ne\ 
| ible amount of delay and criticism which has been chiefly directed 





Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I have listened 


{ 


to many of the speeches, made in this connection and I do not 
see why it is that the Bureau of War Risk Insurance is made the 
special target of so much vehement and cruel attack. That the 


bureau deserves criticism in some respects may be true, but the 


same may be said of other departments of the Government. My 
experience in connection with the work of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance is that much o/ the eriticism which it has re 


ceived is directly traceable to the action of the War Department 
in connection with the payment of allotments. The action of the 
War Department in declining to pay. allotments upon the author- 
ity of the papers on file with the Bureau of War Risk and insist 
authority from the soldier has causeel an incre 


against the bureau. The real difficulty of the situation hot 
that the Bureau of War Risk Insurance is indisposed to answer 
letters. The gentleman who jis just taken his seat |Mr. Newron 
of Minnesota] has brought that charge against the officials of 
the bureau, and so have others. It may be that in many 
cases inuch time elapsed before a letter is answered. But that 
delay occurs in many of the departments of the Government. 
Any Member who has had much to call on the War 
Department has long since found out that the Bureau of War 
Risk is by no means alone in respect of delay in making response 
to inquiries. I have had a great deal of experience with «2 num- 
ber of the departments, and have had many cases of delayed re- 
plies to urgent inquiries. Many of my constituents who have 


is 


irue 


occasion 


| taken up matters with the War Department, and written once, 
twice, and perhaps three times, have given up in despair, and 
The gentleman from Tennessee | 
RyrNns] has intimated that possibly only those who are in- | 


later made this appeal to me: “Can you not do 
have our letters answered?” 
single out 


something to 
I do not think it is quite fair to 
the Bureau of War Risk 


Insurance for these enven 
omed and sweeping attacks. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlem: 
yield? 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have but a moment 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I just want to corroborate what the 


gentleman says on that point. I wrote to the War Department 
last spring concerning a certain matter, and I have just received 
a reply. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman confirms and 
corroborates my statement with respect to delay in other quar 
ters in making reply to letters of inquiry. The Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance transacts an immense volume of daily business. 
When it began its work it did not possess an experienced corps 
of employees, like the Pension Office. The suggestion has been 


made that its work should be turned over to the Pension Office. 
I think that would be the most unfortunate step that could 
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War Risk Insurance Bureau has 
-<~1 upon it. Unlike the other de- 
it did not begin its work with a 
experienced employees. The work of 


The fact thi he 


eigantie tusk impo 


taken 
had a most 
partments of the Government 


nucleus of trained 


} 
LB 


ana 
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shown on the face of the bill or whether it 
the bill as compared with the estimates. 
What happened in this case was this: 


may be shown on 


The Secretary of the 


Treasury, by House Document No. 144, made an estimate of 
$1,800,000 for an appropriation to pay for money orders. The 


plan was to let these boys who have policies of insurance pay 
the local postmaster or pay the carrier or other postal official, 
and for the post office to charge for that service, and then for 
the Government to appropriate to pay the postal employee 
performing that service. 


ior 
That was the request that was mide 
by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury. Suppose we had granted the 
request of the Secretary of the Treasury. The appropriation 
would necessarily have to be in the neighborhood of $1,800,000 
for that service, simply for paying for the money orders. 
instead of accepting that estimate, the committee thought that, 
in view of the fact that we had recently increased the pay of 
postal employees $50,000,000 a year, the postal employee would 


Now 


| be a pretty mean sort of a fellow who would not be willing to 


| money to the Government of the United States. 


that bureau enormous from the very beginning, and it had to 
he discharged in large measure by inexperienced and untrained 
lerk Phat fact has caused a great deal of confusion and delay, 
But that was inevitable it was impossible to enter upon an 
absolutely new line of work such as this bureau has been doing, 
aut » the necessary clerks as best it could, at a time when 
ery other depa e) ‘ unbling for clerks, and accem- 
s l etter resi 5 ti mn ve bee i) nccomplished., 
it I e has beer le o the fact that Secretary McAdoo | 
as beth Director of the Railways and Secretary of the Treas- | 
iry. Conceded. But he did not interfere with the conduet of | 
Bureau of War Risk I ! He gave the director of that 
‘eau a free hand. So far as le us able to do under existing 
ditions, he selected the very best assistants that he could 
re, but the time being they were confronted by a Stu- 
pendous ta one sufficient to tax the utmost capacity of any 
of men that could be assembled under normal eonditions, 
uch less under the competiti for efficient Imman material 
fhat prevailed durll 1 period of wal The Jack of adequate 





and sufficient buildings to house the employees and store the ever 


nereasing accumulation of papers has also gr Iv impeded the 
fficient organization and conduct of the work of this bureau. 

Mr. KNUTSON, I agree with what the gentleman has said 
vith reference to the Pension Department It takes from 11 to 

) months to get action in the Pension Department. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. I have had that experi 
enc One gentleman says, “ Why can we not have an investiga- 
{ion, and ascertain the actual conditions in this bureau?” I 
hink it was my friend from Ohio [Mr. Fess] who made this 
tatement. Well, why do not you have it? You have a majority 
of the Hou \ppoint ommittee, and begin this investigation. 
I for ever nvestigation that hus been asked for, 

our Republican frien sli to investigate the work of 
is bureau I will be for resolution to that end. 

Mr. FESS Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAT ‘ERS of Virginia. Yes; certainly 

‘I hESS Personally I wa n favor of an investigation 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Let us have one 

Mr. FESS. But in l we were usked to give them a 

tle longer time, and her they could not work it out. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Why give 1 | to such requests. 
the gentleman stated his proposition as if there were some ong 
nterfe1 or set © to interfer ith the desire of the House 

t Representati o-ord uch 1 investigation. I know no 
my i] iveslig m should not be ordered if desired, 

| gladly suppor proposition of that character. 
«ESS. My contention is that it is not safe to take the 
fa burea lief as to the needs of his clerical force. 

\ LUNDERS of Virgini: Yes. For that reason I sug 

{ t yi ld disregard the objections of the bureau 

‘ | ord 1 im! liate investigation, 

Mir. FESS. I should like to have it. 

fr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Weill, there is no reason why 

i should not have it. Your party controls the present House. 

Mir. GREEN of Tow: I think the gentleman from Virginia 

s contused my remar] somewhat with the remarks of the 


ntleman from Ohio. I w 


l ivestical 


as 


the one who suggested that there 
on and asking why it was not made. 


fon Pome 


and send th 
Therefore we 
provided that his part of the compensation should not be appro- 
priated out of the Treasury, but we provided by this legislation 
for the performance of the work. It certainly is a reduction in 


collect a few dollars from an ex-service man 


the appropriation that would otherwise be made without the 
| legislation. Whiie it does not appear on the face of the bill, it 
the Chair wiil take the estimate submitted through the Spe; 

to the Committee on Appropriations he will find that there 
Was an estimate for $1,800,000. This legislation obviates the 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman may have con- 
ifed to the centention of the gentleman from Ohio. I ask 
s IT hive asked heretofore, why not have this investiga- 
mn" No one can hinder us from taking that action, if it is 
( ed Chis House is in supreme control of the situation. 
! CHAIRMAN | ime of the gentleman has expired. 
lerk will read 
{ 
he Secretary of the Treasury and 1) Postmaster General shall | 
; | . 
heats d pro g ch 1 lati . Will enable persons in- | 
d ier the provisions t war-risk insurance act to make pay- 
of premiums at such post offices or branches or stations of post 
ffices ; they may designate or to any city letter carrier or rural car- | 
while on duty. The Post Office Department is hereby authorized | 
i directed to receive sum o tendered in payment of such premiums, 
o receive and transmit to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
us for the reinstatement of lapsed insurance. 


Ix 
\. 


Vir. BLA Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that paragraph is new legislation on an appropriation bill. 


The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order on the paragraph. Does the gentleman from 


lowa | Mr. Goop] desire to be heard on the point of order? 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have not examined very closely 


recently into the rulings with regard to the Holman rule. I am 
not advised fully as to the extent that a reduction must be 


necessity of making that appropriation. Certainly it is a red 
tion, and we are able to make the reduction only through the 
vislation that is objected to. 

i do not understand why there shouid be any objection fro 
Post Office Department to the employees of that departni 
performing this service. I do not know why the Postmaster 
General should ask some one in Congress to interpose a joint 
of order to a proposition that I think every Member of this 
Hiouse will agree is a businesslike proposition, and I trust the 
rentlieman from Texas [Mr. Bruack]| will withdraw.the point of 


order and let the committee vote upon the simple ques 
whether or not we will permit these postal employees to have 
the right to perform this service without additional co: 
ution 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Does the director of the bn 


desire this legislation ? 


Mr. GOOD. The Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insu 
wuce Came before us in support of his estimate. T do not thin! 
the committee took up with the director the matter of 1! 


legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to hear the 
of order discussed and not the merits of the proposition, 

Mr. GOOD. I think, Mr. Chairman, I have said all I desire 
to Say with regard to the point of order. I do not know | 
whut extent the holdings of the Chair have gone with re 
to requiring the reduction to be shown on the face of the 
itself, but it seem to me that in a like this, 

ney bill where an estimate is made coming to the 
mittee through the office of the Speaker of the House asking 
for $1,800,000, if the committee can work out a plan whereb; 
the same work can be accomplished by putting a little legis 
tion on the statute books and thereby obviate the necessit) ol! 
making the appropriation, it is at least along the line of good 
business, and it ought to be along the line of good legisla 
und there ought not to be anything in the rule so techni 
to prevent that being done. 


LO 


does ease 


deficic 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be hear 
just a moment. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be 


upon the point of order? 

Mr. BLACK rose. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; but if the gentleman from ‘1 
desires recognition I will yield for him. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to call the Chair's alu 
tion to one thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
lowa. . 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The ordinary rule that applies ( 
umendment is not the same as that which applies to this prov! 
sion which is brought in by the committee. In the case of 


The Chair will hear the gentleman 


| amendments to the bill offered from the floor, the rule is (la 


| they must reduce the amount of the appropriations carried 
| the bill, but where the provision is brought in by the commiuttce 


DY 


, 


| itself it seems to me to be covered by the last provision of tlc 





Holman rule: 
Provided, That it shall be 
the report of the committce 


further in order to amend such bills wpon 








1919. 


[ take it to} 


Which 


law the Heuse Members of 


commissiotr uth 


hi 


joint 
h commis 
dment, which 


orized Dy or 
ing jurisdiction of the subject matter of such 


unendment ing germane to the subject matter of 


fon 


will retrench expenditures 

The CHAIRMAN, The Ch: 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, 

‘oceed for five minutes 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there 

There was ne objection 

Mir. BLACK Mr. Chairman, 
ot think it is preper for a Member 


a iit> 
sustain 


I 


lil the point ol order. 


ask unanimous to 


consent 
objection ? 


rll 


ung 
{ 


in a point of order 


na hil 
\nd this certainly is germ — 
ll retrench expenditures 
} 
\ 
| 


L | 


o go out of the record, | 


he lawyers would say, and argue extraneous matter not 
cted with the point of ord The gentleman from Lowa | 
Mr. Goop], the chairman of this committee, I think did that | 
thing to some extent in the way of criticism of the Post 
f] Department for opposing this legislative proposal. As a | 
er of fact the Post Office Department, so far as I know or } 
formed, is not opposed to any proper cooperation that ean 
ranged between it and the War Risk Insurance Bureau, | 

t the House can readily see that it is a big proposition to 
ak the Post Office Department the collecting agency for | 


000,000 or 4,000,000 insurance policies, if indeed that many 
ill be renewed, and in the hearings the Post Office Department 
he post office officials were not appear before 
mmittee and work out comprehensive and adequate legis- 
niong this line. This i big a to be treated 
one paragraph of an appropriation bill. It will have to 
rked out in greater detail than this paragraph now 
ssion would do. What would be the result if 


asked to 


s Too 


subject 


endment of this sort? It would make 43,000 rural ear- | 
collecting agents: it would make some 36,000 or 37,000 


tte arriers collecting agents, making more than 80,000 in all. 

would be under yo bond for this particular purpose. 
( which they are now working under only 
of the Postal Service, bn it 


cover 
: and I nit that 
posing upon the Post Office Department and the heads of 
epartment a financial responsibility without 


Su 


proper sa fe- 


- that would not be warranted under the cireumstances 
nw that there is no higher class of men than the rural 


there is no higher class of men than the 
carriers, and for the most part they would administer 
itv well, but it a responsibility that we ought to 
e Post Office Department to assume without proper legis- 
und proper safeguards. That the attitude the 
r General. If in the wisdom of the Congress it seems 
0 to make the Post Office Department the collecting agency 
he War Risk Insuranee Bureau, then that ought 
one into in a comprehensive way before the preper com- 
and the parties in interest ought to be heard. It 
reason that IT made the point of order, because 
the slightest antagonism to any properly-worked- 
cooperation between the two departments. 
‘lerk read as follows: 


ers; I know that 


not 


is 
was ot 


ISTE 
. } ; ? 
supyect 
WW 


‘as 


t and not 


out 


War Dera M 

CONTINGENT SI 
h of professional and ientific books, law books, including 
hang ks of reference, blank books imphilets, periodicals, 
map typewriters and adding machines urniture and 
) Same; carpets, matting, oilcloth, file cases, towels, ice, brooms, 
ges, fuel, gas, and heating apparatus for and repairs to 
(outside of the State, War, and Navy Department Building) 
by the War Department and its bureaus; purchase and ex 
‘ motor trucks and meter cycles; maintenance, repair, and 
n of motor trucks and motor cycles, and one motor-propelled, 


be used only 


arrying vehicle, to for official purposes; freight 
charges: street ear fares, not exceeding $1,000; and other 
sary expenses, including per diem allowance not to ex- 
lieu of subsistene 400,000 
LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, [| offer the following amend- 
hich a send te the desk 
‘‘lerk read as follows: 
line 13, after the word and in line 12, strike out line 13 


14, 


LO reserve points Oo 


vord only official purp in line 
WINGO. Mr. Chairman, | 

certain items in the paragraph. 
LITTLE rose. 
CHAIRMAN, 


Lile 


fo! 


ris 


The gentleman from Kansas will 
the point of order is stated against the paragraph. 
WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a point of order 


the provision in the following language in lines 8, 9, 


) 
heating apparatus for and repairs to buildings (outside of the 
var, and Navy Depsrtment Building) occupied by the War De- 
{ nd it ysureaus, 


under } 
ve adopted | 


The | 
the | 
would | 
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he the committee bringing in the bill— There is no authority of law whereby hea 


order | 


give | 






































































ting apparatus for 
and repairs to private buildings that are rented b he Gover! 
ment may be purchased and made on xistin 
law. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman reserve ft] ) f order? 

Mr. WINGO. I reserve the point of order 

Mr. GOOD. I think that is not the intention { \ D 
partment. As I reeall it, the War Departme: CCU 
several rented buildings, and under terms of t! 
are compelled to make certain repairs on the } ing appar 
This is only to enable them to heat the buildings and do t 
work that may be necessary wpon the heating apparatus uw 
the terms of the deed. When the lease provides that the lan 
lord shall m the repairs and furnish the apparatus, o ut 
the War Department will not do it. 

Mr. WINGO Wi! necessity is there for th War Depart- 
ment retai thie buildings They « oe from 
their leas \ er) asily. ‘The ynel of the uuildings 
would be ve glad to take the buildings off the | Wi 
have vacant s} calore in buildings owned by (lo 
ment unde the control of the War Departme: | i 
Department can surrender every private buildin they |! 
now and the owners will be glad to relic the ] t 
ean rent tl x two or three times what the W eparti 
is paying noy Why should we keep up the idine 
these private vners when we hi space t being used 
by the Government? 

M GOOD. The gentleman is mistaken abou hat, 1 
he commi having charge of the matter is n , Dec 
they say th: there is no space available now for some of f 
cepartmei Lal re « ved to go out and rent others. 

Mr. WINGO rhe reason is this, that these who have those 
department nd those ho are in the buildings do not want to 
mix them up: but if the gentleman will go to the Munitions Build 








ing and look for himself, as I have » will find | r of space. 

Mr. GOOD. I want to say with reference to 1 item, that 
it is the identical item that was curried in the legislath bill. 
The legislative bill carried an appropriation of $34,229.12. 

A part of that was for buildings rented prior toe the war on 
ong-time ise that has not expired, and I de not know i 
lollar tha being used of this amount with regard t “x 
penditur n heating if the gentleman wants to strike ‘ I 


have no objection 


Mr. WINGO I will say this to the gentleman, that, of course, 
I do not int to cripple the War Department, but the gentle 
man remembers that even wl ihe Demoerats had contre 
the House I protested, and I shall continue to protest, as long a 
I a 1 Me ™ er of the House. agai blanket lump-sum appro 
priatious, because that is all it i it covers everything “om 
automobiles to soap, ice, and rent—everything—and gives t] 
lump-sun ppropriation of $400,000, which takes in es, 1 
papers vriters, furniture, ice, soap; they can do anythil 
under un they want to, and IT am going to Keep it It 
not an ion against any particular brancl Gentlemen lk 
about a budget system. If you want budget system, have 
got to say to the executive departments: Itemize your accounts 
when you bri them before the Congress, and then © ‘ 
miay det ri! De not include in one para ipl n 
from soup wl ice to automobiles I am going to it ) ie 
point of er, so as to enforce the g roper es 

Mr. GOOD Mr. Chairman, it ot subject to the rf 
order It is the same item in which this appropriation be 
earried for ye To-day there is a deficieney in the office rf 
The Adjut unt General of the Army, all of which has been ex- 
pended for the purchase of steel file cases Gen. Pershing 
wired before he left France to The Adjutant General to prepat 
a large n er of steel file cases, so that he could have the 
ssorting } le to place in those file eases certain correspond 
ence in regard to the Expeditionary Forces. The files are com 
ing in, some permanent requests for files from the draft ire 
There is no place and there must be some filing facilit fu 
nished them. and over S300 000 « f this amour fi) t 
CHASE f these file cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Io ' 
statutory authority for making appropriations for repai ) 
buildings—outside of the State, War, and Navy Departmet 
Buildings—occupied by the War Department and its bureau 

Mr. WINGO. There is no authority of law 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was asking the gt eman f 


Iowa. 









Mr. GOOD. That is carried in the appropriation bill fo 
year. 

Mr. WINGO. That does not make it lav 

Mr. GOOD. There is a provision for the purchas if el 
‘ tific bool law books, blank books, newspaper periodicals, 





typewriters, adding machines, furniture and repairs to 
same, filing cases, towels, ice, and so forth, and heating appa- 
ratus for and repairs to buildings, outside of the State, War, 
and Navy Department Building. That has been carried in the 
bill for 10 or 12 years to my knowledge. Now, as to whether 
there is any law the burden is on the gentleman making the 
point ef erder, according to the ruling of the Chair for a number 


of years, to show there is not permanent law for the provision 





carried in the bill. The burden of proof is on the side making 
the point of order and not on the committee reporting the bill. 


The CTIATRMAN. ‘The Chair will state that the gentleman 
from Arkaisas states there is no statutory authority, and no 
statutory authority has been shown to the Chair as yet for this 
appropriation 

Mr. GOOD. Has the statute been shown to the Chair with 
regard to the rental of buildings for the War Department and 
the application of the lessor and the lessee under that au- 
thority 

The CHAIRMAN. The only authority that has been cited to 
the Chair is that in the appropriation bill, and, of course, that is 
iol statutory authority. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia Mir. Chairman, may I say just 
t word on the subject of the parliamentary status as suggested 
by the gentleman from Iowa? The burden is not on the Member 
who imakes the point of order on an item in an appropriation 
bill. It has been most emphatically decided that when a point 
of order is made to an item on an appropriation bill the burden 
son the proponent to sustain the proposition objected to. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, the burden of proof is on the 
rentleinan presenting the bill to show the authority for the item 
to which the point of order is directed. 

Mr. GOOD. Unquestionably; and I do not think the gentle- 
nan from Arkansas will take issue with the statement that the 
War Department has authority to rent buildings and to occupy 
them, and with that authority is carried the authority incident 
to the occupation. If heat is not furnished, why, of course, 
the War Department would have to furnish the heat. It has 
een in pursuance of that the general authority to rent build- 
ings by the War Department that this language has been car- 
ried, and an objection has never been made in regard to it. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
Mr. WINGO. The courts have held that the word “* Ss 


} 
I 


might include a new construction added onto the building. 
Would the gentleman say that because under the current appro- 
priation, and that is all it is, we give authority to rent, and the 
War Department agrees that if they rented for a period of years 
he War Department would tear down a building or add a new 
building or 

Mr. GOOD. Well, that question would never 


eourts 


get to the 


Mr. WINGO. Not so far as the Federal Government is con- 
erned; but the word “ repairs” has been considered by the 
ourts and its meaning defined. 

Now, will the gentleman permit me right there? If the 
sentleman will insert an item for filing cases for Gen, Pershing, 
[ shall not object. This is a rental item. Jf he comes in with 
un item for filing cases for the Expeditionary Forces, I shall 
not object to that. But here is a blanket appropriation that has 
been carried as a current appropriation and is not under existing 
statute. I have not been able to find any law that authorizes 
the War Depariment to make repairs on a building that is 
rented, 

Mr. GOOD. Iwill say to the gentleman that there is authority 
for the War Department to rent buildings, and under that 
general authority they have rented buildings. They have from 
time immemorial under that item done things incident to the 


; aos : 
occupation of a rented building. But 1 will say to the gentleman | 
not a penny of this amount of $400,000 was estimated for this 
purpose atall. Practically all of it is for filing cases and devices | 
of that kind 


Mr. WINGO. Why did not the gentleman put in an item that 
the Heuse could understand, such as filing cases for the records 
of the American Expeditionary Forees and, if you want, rental 


‘ 


for safe quarters for the same? 


| 
| 
Mr. GOOD, It is paid out of the contingent fund of the War 
Department, and the committee did not want to start another 
fund down there with a bureau chief over it and with a whole lot 
of clerks to keep books. This is a contingent-fund item, and 
that is the sume language that it has been carried in for years. 
I submit it is not subject to a point of order, 
The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made to the language: 
Heating apparatus for and repairs to buildings (outside of the State, 
Var, and Navy Department Building) occupied by the War Department 
and its bure . | 


In the view of the Chair this calls for the expenditure of | 
money upon ether than Government property, and unless there 
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is statutory authority for such an expenditure of money, that 
language, in the opinion of the Chair, is subject to a point oj 
order, and the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Just 
what language goes out? 

The CHAIRMAN. The language in line 8, beginning with 
the word “ and,” down to and including the word “ bureaus,” i: 
line 10, page 9. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the Chair mean to say that out of thi 
appropriation no money can be paid for fuel and heat fo 
Government buildings that are to be taken under a lease where 
the War Department agrees to heat the building? 

Mr. WINGO. “Fuel and gas” did not go out, but the “ hea 
ing apparatus.” You can not buy new apparatus in the rent 
of a new building. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the Chair indulge me for a single word 
This is for contingent expenses. Now, then, we have falle 
into the habit of adding much language that might all go oui, 
and which is appropriite under the words ‘“ contingent 
penses.” Now, what is the exception? “And heating apparat 
for and repairs to buildings—outside of the State, War, 
Navy Department Building—occupied by the War Depart 
and its bureaus.” Now, all understand that the State, War, . 
Navy Building is the building just beyond the White Hous 

We all know, as a matier of fact, that the War Departin 
occupies buildings down on the Mall. There must be heat 
and lighting and care for the buildings that are occupied 
side whether rented er owned by the Government. A leas 
the Government is a temporary ownership, and I apprehen 
in fact, I am sure—that if a lease was made by the Govyernn 
of a building for a year or for 10 years, and I have no « 
there are many such leases, unless it can be paid for 
tingent expenses you could not either heat or light them 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I think there is one matter that the attention 
the Chair ought to be called to, and the gentleman’s remarks 
gested it. 

The Government owns the old Ford Theater. That is 
part of the State, War, and Navy Department Building 
but it is occupied by the War Department. It pays for rep: 
to this building, and if it has a heating apparatus it comes 
of that. The Government occupies other buildings of its o\ 
and the repair and upkeep is paid out of the contingent fund 
the War Department. This item goes out. I observe th 
an estimate here for typewriters, furniture, and so forth. | 
not know to what extent that relates to Government-owned |) 
ings, but I want to call the attention of the Chair to this, 

I should have called his attention to it before, that a Juri 
these buildings are Government-owned buildings, and cert: 
the Government has the right to bear the expense of heats 
apparatus in its own buildings, even though occupied by the \ 
Department. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I might say in regard to 
point of order that I had a lawsuit on this once, and the cou 
have long since decided that a man who rents a building does ot 
have to repair it; and the Government does not have to rep:il 
this. It seems very easy to spend money and very hard to s 
alittle. The Lord knows, I am starting out to give you a cha 


to save little enough. It is a very small item, but it is a |: 
principle. 
There has been a good deal of oratory this afternoon. as 


started to say, about saving money. I read here, and 1 will 
move to cut it out, an appropriation “for the operation of on 
motor-propelled, passenger-carrying vehicle, to be used only (0! 
official purposes.” Now, when this appropriation was nade 
the War Department originally figured how many s:utomoliles 
they should have, but it appears somebody was overlooked. 1 
the old appropriation bills of this House years ago there 
appropriations for horses and vehicles for Congressmen. ‘i'l 
are none now. If you need to go to the War Department on 1! 
business of your constituents you have to pay your fare. Thi 
appropriation gives $1,000 for car fare for the War Departinel 
And why on earth do they want that one other motor-propel 
vehicle?) A Congressman is liable to be run down now 1105 
any day by an automobile run by a fellow with shoulder straps 
who should be in his office at work. I am sick and tired of 1! 
business, There is a principle involved here, and it is tim 
you to put your foot down, I greatly hate to criticize, bul 

we ought to do a little work along the line of economy. (ci 
men, our people work hard to supply the funds that run our 
Government. They do not make their sacrifices so military 
who never fought can have automobiles await their beck al 
nod. 


S 
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The committee has done some splendid work for economy, | and Hudsons that are piled five high the crates from which 
work which I have admired greatly, and I commend them for it. they have never been taken, « ring acres of ground. I kn 
They have done such a lot of hard work that I think they will | that the War De ee nt ha iS Many thousands of motor vé S 
be glad to have a little help in the line of economy. that have been standing from November until Septem! open 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman | storage, with no covering on them, until the upholstering has 
ield? | rotted, until the tops have rotted and fallen, and until the radia 
Mr. LITTLE. I can not yield now. Here is a principle. Why | tors are so covered with rust that you can scarcely see the 
not say to the War Department, “ There are thirty billions of | enamel; that from November last until September this aut ) 
lebt hanging over this country. We want you to begin retrench- | cars have been sold, although Gen. Drake, Chief of the Motor 
ing, and when you want to go round the corner you will have | Transport Corps, testified that he had issued 472 ord 
to walk.” A lot of our people will have to walk if they keep on | sale department which declared the vehicles surph d au- 
paying taxes as they have been doing recently. Here is a good | thorized their sale. 
place to draw the line. We could not set a better precedent to It seems to me, gentlemen, that if the War Department has a 
he War Department than to say, “ Gentlemen, this must stop. | surplus of 47,000 ears, many of which have never been taken 
We were willing to spend money like water during the war, but | from the crates, thousands of which have been standing in the 
vhat is the use in buying or maintaining these machines?” | open for nearly 11 months, it is a good deal of effrontery for i 
Chey have already all the machines they need. What business | to come in here and ask this Congress to appropriate money t» 
has anybody in the War Department to have a machine, anyway ? | enable them to buy one more. 
[f you want to see any of them, you must go down there and | Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, w the 
hunt them up. That is:their place. Let them stay there. There | gentleman yield? 
miles of machines parked down there now. You ean find | Mr. REAVIS. I will be glad to yield 
imnchines costing the very highest price often standing there | Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina [ submit to the gentlemat 
ready to bring men in uniform to dinner. | that this language, as clearly as the English language can ex 
Gentlemen, be true to your oratory. If gentlemen who have | press it, provides for the maintenance, repair, and operation o 
spoken here in the last hour will stay with me, we will carry this | motor trucks and motor cycles and of one motor-propelled pas 
ndment. This in itself is a small matter, and therefore it is senger-catrying vehicle. It provides fer maintenance and oper- 
asy here to draw the line. But there is principle involved. This ation. It does not provide for purt ‘hase, and every bill that has 
oney has got to be paid by the taxpayers. Here is a mighty | ever provided for the purchase o hn automobile specifically 
“sy place to stop. If you will now notify them that they must | provides for the irchase of a motor-propelled vehicle 
descend to earth again, must walk or ride on street cars, you Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 
li begin to get the idea into the heads of the War Department | I will state that 
money costs money. Mr. REA\ In line 10 this language is called to my atten- 
lr. CANNON, What is the gentleman’s motion? tion: “Purehase and exchange of motor trucks and motor 
Mr. LITTLE My motion is to strike out the provision there | cycles.” 
15, giving somebody another automobile in which to | Mr. WINGO. And a semicoion. I have an amendment at 
around town. I do not see any reason for it. the desk to strike that out it is an amendment different from 
CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the anrendmeint | that of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lrrrm 
offercd by the gentleman from Kansas | Mr. Lirrre}. | Mr. REAVIS. I stated at the beginning of my remarks that 
rhe Clerk read as follows : | I was not at all certain that the information I had in mind was 
\mendment offered by Mr. Lirrie: Page 9, line 13. strike out all of | &2pplicable to the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas. | 
13 and the words “only for official purposes” in line 14 | sought this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to make this statement 
\I GOOD. Mr. Chairman. I would like to see if we can | When we were all talking economy 
s to time. | The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
Mr. GREEN of Iown. I would like to have three minutes. | has expired. 
Mr. GOOD. tT ask unanimous consent that the debate elose | Mr. REAVIS I ask unanimous consent that my time may 
minutes, 3 minutes to be used by the gentleman from | be extende« five minutes 
[Mr. Reavis]. 8 minutes by my eileen | Mr. GREEN ], Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 1 eld to the gentleman 
4 ; three minutes of my tink 
WINGO. Debate on this amendment? The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unan 
Mr. GOOD. Yes. |} mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
Mr. BYRNES of South Curolina I want three minutes. I | objection? 
it use it. There was no objection 
LITTLE. Reserving the right to object, I would like Mr. NDWTON of Minnesota. The other day I received a letter 
ke a formal motion. . | from the sales department, giving notice of the fact that several 
i) GOOD The gentleman has made his motion. | hundred unserviceable cars were to be placed on sale through- 
iv. LITTLE. Yes: but I would like to make another. out the country Some two or three months. ago I took up with 
| ‘HAIRMAN. Is there objection? | the department the possible sale of some of these cars that the 
\ HAU GEN. TI obiect. gentleman has mentioned, and was informed that those cars 
‘HAIRMAN. Objection is made. | were not for sale and were not going to be sold. Several re- 
Mr. REAVIS rose. | quests in writing had come in to know when the War Depart 
CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- | ment was going to place these cars on sale, saying that the auto- 
r five minutes. | mobile factories could not turn out certain makes of cars except 
REAVIS. Mr, Chairman, I am not at all certain that the | on a wait of three or four months, and wondering if they could 
i ation I have in mind is pertinent to this amendment, be- | get the new ears that the War Department had in storage 
[ am not sure that the metor vehicles now controlled and | Mr. REAVIS I do not know whether the War Department is 
by the War Department could be used for the purposes | going to seli them or not, but in the immediate future the com- 
h the one herein provided for is required. mittee of which I am a member will bring into the House a 
OD. I will sav to the gentleman that a car is net | report as to the condition which now exists and to ascertain 
here at all. : whether or not Congress will take action on the conduct of the 
KAVIS. The item says, “And one motor-propelled, pas- War Department in holding for 11 months millions of dollui 
urrying vehicle, to be used only for official purposes.’ | worth of aut ymobiles that are rotting and rusting and going to 
GOOD. I will say to the gentleman what I explained | ruin, notwithstanding Gen. Drake, Chief of the Motor Trai 
f ‘he committee has done what it has done for 20 years. | C orps. a most excellent officer and a very frank wiiness, t 
l1 ting deficiency bills the custom is to earry the deficiency | fied that 470 communications had gone from his ofl ou 
‘xact language of the former appropriation, and so we | sales department of the War Departmen pleading fol l 
' se that language and put in the amount of deficiency. ordering the sele of these machines, and he said that n - 
i the reason why this appears-here. standing that fact not one of them has been sold ; 
AVIS. What I haven mind was this: I do not know} The CHAIRMAN Ihe time of the gentleman ts again 
this deficiency appropriation is to be utilized for the | expired. 
f purchasing an autor mobile or not, but I do know that Mr. BYRNS of Tennesse Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Department now hi 47,000 surplus automohiles. L | Nebraska |Mr. Reavis] has criticized the War Department 
| the War endian has received from the factories | its failure to dispose of these automobiles. The gentleman from 
signing of the armistice automobiles aggregating in | Nebraska is no doubt aware of the fact that Congress passed 
proximately $175,000,000, and that within an hour’s ride | a statute which authorized the Secretary of War to transfer 
igton are new Cadiliacs, Dodges, Buicks, Chandlers, | these motor trucks to certain departments of the Government, 








5572 


~ 
and that the of War hes doubtful authority, in the 


face that statute, to make a sale of these motor trucks. 
‘The provision in the Public Health Service act, section 3 of the 


secretary 





net of March 3, 1919, says: 

th retary of War is hereby authorized and directed to trans- 
fer without charge to the Secretary of the Treasury, for the use of 
the Public Health Service, such hospital furniture and equipment, in- 
eluding hospital and medical supplies, motor trucks, and other motor- 
driven vehicles, in good condition, not required by the War Department, 
1S may be required by the Public Health Service for its hospitals. 

There is also a similar provision of law us to the Post Office 
Department. The provision contained in the Post Office appro- 
printion act reads us follows: 

Chat the Secretary of Wat und he is hereby, authorized, in his 
dliscretion, to transfer to the Secretary of Agriculture all available war 
material, equipment, and supplies net needed for the purposes of the 
War Department but suitable for use in the improvement of highways, 
and that the same be distributed among the highway te naghangy age of 
the several States to be used on roads constructed in whole or in part 
by Federal aid, such distribution to be made upon the value basis of 
distribution, the same as provided by the Federal aid road act approved 
July 11, 1916: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture, at his 
diseretior nay reserve from such distribution not to exceed 10 per cent 
ef such material, equipment, and supplies for use in the construction of 
national-forest roads or other reads constructed under his direct super- 
vision. 


Col. Ritchie stated that the Agricultural Department alone has 
requisitioned 27,982 motor vehicles of various kinds, and I take 
it that the Secretary of War does not wish to sell these vehicles 
until he knows how many will be required by the departments. 
If they can be made useful in the building of highways, then 
they should be so used. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. REAVIS. Following the passage of that statute in March, 
the same Congress in July passed a statute providing that no 
more of these motor vehicles should be turned over to the de- 
partments without full compensation. The Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral issued an opinion upon the July law, stating that there was 
no authority on the part of the department to turn over any 
more of motor vehicles to the departments unless they 
paid for them, but subsequent to the rendering of that opinion, 
as late as August, the Secretary of War issued an order turning 
over all motor vehicles for which orders had gone out. In viola- 
tion of that law, and in contemptuous disregard of Congress, he 
turned over to these departments approximately $163,000,000 
worth of motor vehicles without the payment of a dollar. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The amendment to which the gen- 
tleman refers was included in the sundry civil bill. The provi- 
sion contained in the sundry civil appropriation act approved 
July 9, 1919, section 5, reads as follows: 

The Secretary of War 
plus motor-propelled vehicles 


these 


is authorized to transfer any unused and sur- 
and motor equipment of any kind, the 


payment for same to be made as provided herein, to any branch of the 
Government service having appropriations available for the purchase 
of said vehicles and equipment Provided, That in case of the transfers 


herein authorized a reasonable price not to exceed actual cost, and if the 





same have been used, at a reasonable price based upon length of usage, 
hall be determined upon and an equivalent amount of each appro- 
priation availal for said purchase shall be covered into the Treasury 








miscellaneous receipt, and the appropriation in each case reduced 
accordingly : Provided further, That it shall be the duty of each official 


of the Government having such purchases in charge to procure the same 
from any such unused or surplu tock if possible: Provided further, 
Phat hereaft no transfer of motor-propelled vehicles, and motor equip 
ment, unless specifically authorized by law, shall be made free of charge 
to any branch of the Government service. 

(of course, I do not know what action the Secretary of War has 
aken since that provision was passed. I assume that the gen- 
tleman is fully acquainted with the facts; but I rose for the 
purpose of saying that the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
ReAVIs| has criticized the War Department for its failure to 
sell th automobiles, when, as a matter of fact, there is a 


statute now on the books which authorizes him not to sell them, 
but on the contrary to turn them over to the departments, and 
in pursuance of that statuie he has transferred to the Public 
Health Service T2Z0 vehicl Ife has transferred to the Post 
Oftice Department 4,888 vehicles, and he has transferred more 


47 


an 5.200 to the Agricultural Department. 
The Judge Advocate Genera 


{ quote from bis opinion: 


1 construed these enactments, and 


It is the opinion of this office that so far as the previous statutes, 
rated and quoted from, specifically authorize the transfer of 
propelled vehicles and motor equipment to be made free of charge 

» other branches of the Government service, they are not repealed, but 

hat so f they do not specifically authorize such transfer of such 
ehicles « lipment to be made free of charge, such statutes are super- 
dS ded 


Measured 
to the Secretar 


and supplies not 


this rule, the provisions quoted relating to the transfer 
of Agriculture of all available war material, equipment, 

needed for the purposes of the War Department, is 
s inconsistent with the later act, inasmuch as it neither 
ifically mentions motor-propelled vehicles aud motor equipment nor 
ifie: authorizes a transfer free of charge. 


repealed so far : 


spe 


Epes 


His 
iliy 
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It is the opinion of this office that the other two statutes referred to 
namely, the act of March 3, 1919 (40 Stat., 1503), directing the transfer, 
without charge, for the use of the Public Health Service, of motor truck 
and other motor-driven vehicles not required by the War Departmen; 
and the act of July 2, 1918 (40 Stat., 753), authorizing the transf, 
to the Postmaster General, without charge, of such automobiles . 
parts thereof as may prove to be or shall become unsuitable for the pu 
poses of the War Department, both specifically authorized the transf, 


of motor-propelied vehicles and motor equipmient.to be made free 
charge to other branches of the Government service, and are net 
pealed, but that transfers of motor vehicles to the last two nani 


services may continue to be made without charge. 


It will thus be seen that the Judge Advocate General ©) 
pressly ruled that these vehicles may be transferred to {| 


Public Health Service and the Vost Office Department withoy 
charge and notwithstanding the aforesaid provision in the 
dry civil bill; and the statute pussed by Congress directs six 
transfer to be made. I do not wish to take issue with jj} 
Judge Advocate General, but it would seem that the same i 
soning would apply to the Agricultural Department, for in yy) 
opinion motor trucks can be included in the war equipme 
and materéal referred to in the statute. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield briefly. 

Mr. REAVIS. I want to make this statement, that IT had 
mind the order to the department to turn these over. ‘| 
sworn testimony of the Chief of the Motor Transport Servic: 
Gen. Drake, is that they have 47,000 surplus automobiles ov; 
und above the requirements of the departments, and the 47,00 
surplus automobiles that I had in mind are automobiles wi 
whieh the other departments, under the law, have nothing to « 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, in regard to the manner 
which these cars are being stored. Col, Ritchie was asked th: 
direct question as to what steps were being taken to preserve 
these automobiles and trucks, 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In a few minutes I will yield. | 
quote the following from the hearings before the 
Col. Ritchie was asked this question: 


\W 


committee, 


\ Member of Congress told me night before last that he had been ov 
there and that he has a picture of them, and that a moving-picture 
man had gone there to get a picture of them, and that he saw rs 
there with the bodies taken off and the vehicles big boxes of rust. 


Col. Rrrceniz. I can not answer that except to say that the last 
ttme I was at Relay, Md., two months ago, they had sufficient cov- 
ered storage to take care of all the vehicles at that time at Relay, 
and the vehicles there then consisted only of Ford touring cars and 
Commerce chassis, 

The CHAIRMAN. Perhaps I am referring to another place You 
have another place near Baltimore where you have a large num! of 
trucks ? 

Col. Rircuie. The Motor Transport Corps has. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where is that? 

Col. Rircnie. That is at Camp Holabird: 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know anything about that? 

(ol, Rircuip. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are those ouf in the open? 

Col. Rirenigz. Yes, sir; but they are ali in such shape that 
not deteriorating; they are properly slushed and greased. 

Mr. Puituips. I suggest right there, Mr. Chairman, that « M 
of Congress called my attention to the fact the other day that | | 
letter from a resident of Relay, Md., in whieh this resident wro 
Congressman that he personally knew it to be a fact that ther 
25,000 vehicles at Relay, Md., between 20,000 and 25,000 at 
Meade, Md., which is toward Annapolis from Baltimore, and tt 
were at least 100,000 in open storage at Camp Holabird, which 
Motor Transport Corps general supply depot, supplying the | 
and Northeastern Departments. 

I went back to the office, and in order to obtain this info 
had a statement of all the vehicles gotten up for me and furn 
to him. That statement shows that there were about 12,000 
at Camp Holabird, that there were hetween seven and eight 
motor vehicles at Relay, Md., which had been transferred 
Motor Transport Corps to the Post Office Department. Those 
were absolutely under the contro! of the Post Office Departmet! We 
have no longer anything to do with them. ‘There are at Camp 
where he said there were between twenty and twenty-five th: 
vehicles, 170 vehicles in all, including motor cycles and } 
There were at Camp Holabird between cleyen and twelve the 


vehicles. 

Mr. REAVIS 
statement? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In just a moment. 

Mr. REAVIS. The statement of the witness that ther 
between 11,000 and 12,000 automobiles at Camp Holabird !s ce 
rect. There are approximately 11,000 cars there, but the stil’ 
ment that they are protected is incorrect. There are 3,700 (ruck= 
at Camp Holabird, many of them with the beds or bodies o!! @ 


Will the gentleman yield to me furthe! 


with all their parts exposed to the snows of winter anc (he 
rains of summer, and anyone who says they have not de erie 
rated certainly has not scen them. TI saw them day befor 
terday. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentieimatl - 
question in the time of the gentleman from Tennesscc Mr. 


Byrns]? 


Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 








( 


e 


4 


91). 





Mr. GARNER. What reason is given why these cars are not 
sold? 
Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Ten- 


} 
| 


nessee vield to me to answer the question? 





Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr, REAVIS. I have so far not found out. Gen. Drake, the 
Chief of the Motor Transport Corps, took out 500 passenger cars, 
what they call pleasure cars—I saw Hudson limousines and 


Packards and other standard cars—in February of this year and 


parked them, and he notified the sales department that they were 
surmlus and should be sold. In the latter part of July, after 
receiving 470 orders and communications from Gen, Drake, the 
sales department, wider charge of a Mr. Ilutchinson, sent all of 
the orders back and said he wanted nothing to do with it. Mr. 
Hutchinson, at tic head of that department, was the general 


Inanager oO Automobile Co, before he took 


f the Willys-Overland 





hat job, and not one of those cars has been sold. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In further answer to the gentle- 
nan from Texas I wish to read the statement of Mr. Phillips, 
vhich was made before the committee. with reference to just 


vhy these cars have not been put in storage 


REAVIS. Whois Mr. Phillips. may I ask the gentleman? 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Phillips appeared with Col. 
Ritchie and is connected with the motor equipment. He is a 
ivilian, and, I think, in direct charge of this matter under that 
officer, 

Mr. REAVIS L will state to the gentleman, if I may inter- 

pt him, that the two men in churge are Gen. Drake, Chief of 

e Motor Transport Corps, and Mr. Hutchinson, who has charge 
of the department of sales. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand that, but Mr. 
Phillips, who is a civilian, is directly connected with this matter 


nder these officers, Mr. Phillips stated, in response to a ques- 
on of the chairman, which was as follows: 
! understood you to say that vou ha roe iber of War Depart 
machines at Relay? 
ir. PHILLIPS. Those are all machines that have een transferred to 
Post Office Department. By the way, Mr. Chairman, may I say that, 
is that open storage is concerned at Camp Holabird, you probably 
»w that a provision in the Army appropriation act prevented us from 
g ahead with construction for storage purposes at Holabird, as it |} 
{at other camps. All of our construction topped - 
he CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
s expired, 
Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee. Mr. Chairmen. | kK tihanimous 


msent te proceed for two minutes more. 
The CHAIRMAN, there 
Chere was no objection. 


is 


object ion 7 


Mv BYRNS of Tennessee (reading )— 
intended to put up some more storage facilities at Holabird, but 
ubsolutely prohibited from doing that under the provisions of | 
ip ro act. We are absolutely prohibited from putting up 
onstruction at all. 
Mr. GARNER. That does not answer the question as to why 
did not sell these vehicles. 
BYRNS of Tennessee, They sre prohibited under the 
ile frony selling them. 
Mr. GARNER, If they are prohibited by law, that settles it. 
M KAVIS. Under what statute? 
Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee. The statute which directed the 
etary of War to turn them over to the depurtments. 
tEAVIS. ‘The gentleman is mistaken, because there are 
“0 cars over and above the demands of the departments. 
Wr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
lr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 
Ir. GOOD. I think the gentleman is mistaken when he says 
ire prohibited under the statutes from selling them. 
, BYRNS of Tennessee. They are prohibited this far, at 
The Secretary of War was authorized to turn over to | 
\ericultural Department such machines as it needed for 
\y purposes, and directed to make transfers to the Public 
th Service and the Post Office Department, and certainly 
ecretary of War is not at liberty, under the statute, to sell 
iachines until he is advised that these departments will 
ed them. 
CHAIRMAN. ‘he time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
is again expired. 
Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. 
GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have allowed this debate to run 
Nolg too long now. It is getting far afield from the approprix- 
{ shall object to any remarks that are not on the item 
under discussion, 
Mr. GARNER. ‘Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 


that the gentleman from Iowan [Mr. Goon] may have three 
es. I think here is a good opportunity for Congress to 
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ascertain whether or not there is a la vy, on the statute books 
prohibiting the sale of these automobiles. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas asks una 
mous consent that the gentleman from Iowa may proceed for 
three minutes. Is there objeetion? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from lowa is recognized 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I vield to the gentleman fro 
Texas |Mr. Garner}. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, if there is a law on the statute 
books prohibiting the sale of these automobiles or trucks th: 
sooner we know it the better, and there must be then some law 
passed authorizing the sale of them. The gentieman from ‘Ten 
nessee |{Mr. Byrns| contends that there is no law upon tl 


statute books, and that is the construction of the War Depart- 


ment, saving that they are not allowed to sell these automobiles 
The gentleman from Nebraska {Mr. Reavis] and the gentleman 





from Iowa |Mr. Goop]| contend that they are permitted to sel 
these automobiles. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. (‘hairman-—— 

Mr. GARNER. Just a moment 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Let me correct my friend Does 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes—oh, never mind. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the rest of the three mi 
utes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis] 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, let me make this statement 
und then | will vield if | have any time. The first law that wa 
passed was in the Post Office appropriation bill in March, that 
authorized the War Department to turn over to other govern- 
mental depurtments such inotor vehicles as they needed. Tha 
is not the exact language, but that is the purport of the law. 
These other departments made requisition on the War Depart- 
ment for their needs in motor-propelled vehicles, and after all 
their need eC] ken into account there were 47,000 surplus 
ears. 

Mr. BYRN South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield’ 

Mr. REAVIS. According to the testimony of Gen. Drake 
Chief of the Motor Transport Corps, given before my committe 
on the second of this month 

Mr. BYRNES South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, there is : 
statement to be found on page 848, inserted at the request o1 
the chairman, which shows the total number of cars in the 
United States is only 40.000; that they have already authorized 
15,000, and that they have requisitions for further requir t 
mounting to 24,000, taking up every ear. 

Mr. REAVIS. When was that statement mad 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. In the last weel 

Mr. REAVIS [ think the automobiles now in th t ile 
States in charge of the War Department—lLI can not the 
exnet figures—are in excess of 100,000. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The number here given 
40,052. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman viel 
Mr. REAVIS. I will. 

Mr. FESS. If there is no authority to sell these cars, wh 
| about this announcement of the War Departiment of Septembe 
10, 1919, which says 

The director of sales annou d th the M rran Coil 
offer for sale at pub Lucti to be held ir | imum e fu ‘ 
Army camps and stol yards enumerated in tl ippended | th 
of 1,243 used passer irs, trucks, ambu ‘ motores r 

} and bicy 
| And so forth 

Mr. REAVIS the reading of that answers the inquil 

Mr. GOOD Mr. Chairman, I would like to agree upo hh 
time for ¢losii dl te upon this amendment. I unde 

} that there is another amendment to be offered. 
| Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I want » ask the ‘ 
from Nebraska a question in this connection 
Mr. GOOD. lask unanimous consent that all deba } 
! smendment be closed in five minutes 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Would the gentlen Me 
| question? 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of th N- 
tleman from Iowa that all debate upon the pending amendmen 
close at the expiration of five minutes? [After a pause.| Mh 
Chair hears none 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, this is my ques- 


tion in connection with the matter that has been discussed. 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee states that the War 
offers as a reason why they do not sell these automobi.es 
they have been forbidden by statute to do se, and t 
give the statute to that effect, we are referred to the provision in 


The 
Departinent 
that 
when asked 
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the S etary of War to turn over cer- 

id other material, suitable for road- 
Department of Agriculture to be divided 
ments of the several States. Now I 

Se tary of Agriculture is having diffi- 
terial from the War Department, that 

hat it has no authority to turn over these 


en Th states. 


) I do not desire further time, 
vy asking on what ground is it that the 
‘s to execute the authority heretofore 
o turn ove the above material to the 

** 

the Post Office appropriation act the Sec- 


ected and authorized at his discretion to 
ry of Agriculture all available war mate- 
Kt war supplies, not needed for 
Department and suitable for the purpose 
nd subsequently the sundry civil 


retary of War was authorized to trans- 





plus or-propelled vehicles and motor 
nd payment for the same to be made 
branch of the Governinent service, 
(‘omptroller of the Treasury has held 
indry civil bill passed subsequent to th 
‘lice appropriation bill, and inasmuch as 
g ‘ transfer in the Post Office appro- 
eral and the requirement for payment 
vcle n the sundry civil bill, that the 
| suspended the provisions in 
motor-propelled vehicles were con- 
oOUuk have to be made. Notwith- 
Drake held that they could not transfer 
11,000 automobiles and trucks 
‘ oposition of the gentleman from 
clusion from this. Now, 
lESLiO the motion of the gentleman 
be notic that this provision for $1,000 
1 peration of motor trucks 

¥ iotor-propelled, passenger-c: 

lo < ul Ses 


that the uve in the War Department 


te : Phe Se retary ol War dees 
ing car, his appropriation could be 
of th: ur, and I submit that there 

this bill to take from the Secretary of 
N the Secretary of Agriculture, 


( } = aker of this House the pro- 


enance of r nd the Seeretary of War 


h consideration as any other Secretary 
] s Cabhinge While I believe in eut- 
is tus do itina spirit ofr justice 
! IVISLO is rried here because it is 
he approprk tion. There are five of 
1 and thing that kind between the 
is buildings of the War Department. 
ned I wouk not objec t in the least 
r put ise and exchange of motor trucks 
t. because I do not believe that the War 
pend : llar for the purchase of them, 

‘ i ( i do not b 
LO} SUChHL PULPpose, because 
ive more tha are needed. 
| arried only because it has 
in! to carry the regular 

ppropriations for deficiency. 


thie entleman has expired; 
he question is on the amendment 


dient was rejected, 


un amendment 


»} tue aMmchnamMeNnt, 
I 
I 9, lines 10 and 11, strike out the 
‘ ‘ ! ige of motor trucks and motor 


is no objection to that. 
‘hairman, I am glad the gentleman has 
only desire to say a word. As I under- 


‘tween the gentleman from Tennessee and | 
lowa, the gentleman from Tennessee says | 
Department contends that it- has not authority to 


} 


eentleman from Iowa contends that is a 
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construction of the law. Now, be that as it may, I think it is 
not good common horse sense for Congre > twiddle over the 
interpretation of the present existing statutes If they have 
the trucks, if the statement of reputable witnesses are true. 
that they have trucks and automebiles they do not need, then, 
if they contend that they have not got authority of law. for 
God's sake let us give them authority and let them sell them 
instead of letting them go to waste. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I agree with the gentleman that 
these automobiles and motor eyeles ought to be sold. The gen- 
tleman referred to my contention. What I wanted to say was 
this, that Congress has passed a statute which directed the 
Secretary of War to furnish these motor trucks to the Agricul- 
tural Department for highway purposes. In view of that stat- 
ute, it was my contention that the Secretary of War no doub 
felt he had no authority to sell cars which the Department of 
Agriculture might need 

Mr. WINGO. I have no quarrel with the gentleman's ¢ 
tention. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. I wish to say that in conference with a mem- 
ber of the Military Affairs Committee a few moments ago—thie 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Quin ]—it was stated that the 
testimony before the Military Committee was that they ia 
full power to sell these cars. 

Mr. WINGO. We have a confused contention. The people of 
the country have read statements about these trucks, and they 
believe these things are going to waste. Now, if it be true, why 
can not the Congress, through a committee having jurisdiction, 
bring in a resolution here authorizing and directing the War 
Department to immediately sell surplus trueks and relieve this 
scandal, because it has grown to be a scandal? 

Mr. GOOD I want to say to the gentleman that I do not see 
what better | 





language we could enact than that in the appropri: 
tion provislon : 


Sale of war supplies: That the President be, and he hereby is, au 
thorized, through the head of any cxecutive department, to sell, upon 
such terms as the head of such department shall deem expedient, to 
any person, partnership, association, corporation, or any other depai 
t of the Government, or to any foreign State or Government, engaged 
in war aga any Government with which the United States is at wat 
any war supplies, material and equipment, and any by-products thereo! 
and any building, plant, or factory, acquired since April 6, 1917, includ 


re 





i the lands upon which the plant or factory may be situated, for tl 

production of such war supplies, materials, and equipment whic! 

ing th mergency, m have or may hereafter be purchased 
Lire nufactured by the United States 


Mr. WINGO. Was that before or after the passage 0 
sundry civil act that the gentleman read a while ago? 
Mr. GOOD. The passage of that act only provided they sho 


not give them 





1 away 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not answer my questiol 

Mr. GOOD. It was before, of course. 

Mr. WINGO. All right. Now, the gentleman is a lawyer 
think there is something in the War Department contention t 
in the effort to protect the publie interest we have three differen! 
statutes here which possibly conflict and evidently confuse. 
Now, let us stop disputing what the law is. We all agree tha 
they ought to sell these surplus ¢ars and trucks. Let the proper 
cominittee bring in a resolution here authorizing and directing 
the War Department to sell these surplus motor vehicles. 


—> 


} 
l 
I 


fhe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman his expirt 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all debate on this para- 
graph and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, this is—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Towa asks unaninou 
consent that all debate on this paragraph and all anv 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr, HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob 
[I wish to say that millions and hundreds of millions of dollars 
are involved in the matter, and we ean afford to sp ( 
minutes. Every Member seems to be of the opinion U 


automobiles should be disposed of. In view of the faci t e 
rentlieman says that the President has authority and tu aw 
President neglected to use it, let us direct it to be done. 

Mr. GOOD. That is not the amendment before the H: 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GOOD. The chairman has accepted the ame! 
fore the House. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right tv ject, 
[I want to offer an amendment right there that I would iike two 
er three minutes to explain. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous const 


he- 


nt for 


115 minutes. 
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in 15 minutes? announced the other day the sale at Camp Holabird of 100 auto- 
Mr. HAUGEN. TI will have to object if it includes all the | mobiles? 
mmendments Mr. REAVIS. As to the 100 automobiles that are for sale 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this | at Camp Holabird, which I saw day before yesterday, I would 
paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. not give $75 for the hundred of them. Many of them are broken 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa moves that all | to pieces. Many of them have no motors in them. The glass 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 20 | has been broken They have been absolutely standing out in 
minutes, the open since the armistice, in the weather, without anythir 
The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. to protect them 
Mr. REAVIS. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from Arkansas Mr. BARBOUR. Has not the War Department announced 
hud five minutes yielded, did he not? sales for the List and 22d and 23d of automobiles at Camp 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to closing the : Mr. BARBOUR. Is it not a fact that the War Department 


Mr. WINGO. Was that agreed to? Kearny. San Diego, and other camps on the Pacific coast? 
rhe CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- Mr. REAVIS. AIL those announcements of sales come after 
uous Consent that the gentleman from Arkansas may have five | the committee exposed the fact that they were not selling these 
udditienal minutes. Is there objection? | automobiles All those automobiles are what are called non- 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, is that to be taken out of the 20 | serviceable automobile: 
minutes 4 Mr. WINGO. Condemned and nonserviceable automobiles ? 
The CHAITRMAN, Yes, Mr. REAVIS Yes: condemned and nonserviceable automo- 


Mr. GOOD. 1 object te that. The time was fixed at 20 min biles, 





es Mr. GOODY KOONTZ Mr. Chainnan, the War Department 
Mr. WINGO. [ think it was fixed with the understanding that | has furnished me with certain tabulated statements and cd: 

that question was pending. I have not taken up the time. We | concerning motor vehicles held by that department The doeu- 
e getting down to a discussion here tliat I think will be profit- | ments show the number of such vehicles now on hand in the 
United States. There are no figures as to the nuinber that wel 
Mir. GOOD, 1 have no objection to the gentieman having five | left in France. On April 15, 1919, there was reported to di 


ites. } tor of sales for disposition a surplus of 39,723 motor vehicles. 
WINGO. T will do this: I am going to offer an amend- | This number does not include 5.382 unserviceable vehicles which 


ut directing and authorizing the sale of these surplus trucks | were to be auctioned. But according to the data, as furnished 


order to shut this off, me by Mr. Phillips who brought the inforimation to my office, it 
lr, REAVIS. Ido not want to take any further time on this, | was indicated that it was the purpose of the War Department ‘ 
rely in response to what the gentleman from Arkansas | to hold a reserve of nrachines until after Congress had passed 
\lr. Wtnco] says I have prepared an amendment along the line | upon the proposition of the department to create a standing 
just suggested. But there is no confusion on the part | peace Army of 509,000 Inen and 27,000 officers, which may never 
of « War Department in reference io their right regarding | be authorized 
disposal of these automobiles. While none of these ma- Mr. REAVIS M Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
have been sold or offered for sale, we started the investi- | me? 
m ot these automobiles largely at Camp Holabird and at Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Yes, sir. 
( ) Jessup, at Atlanta, Ga. They are scattered all over the Mr. REAVIS. The statement of Gen. Drake is that even i 
y, so far as that is concerned. Gen. Drake testified— | they had that Army they would still have 17,000 surplus 
| < it was on the afternoon of the 2d of September, the | Mr. GOODYKOONTZ It is plain to be seen that no effort is 
his month—that he had done everything in his power to get | being made to dispose of these vehicles; that whether there be 
iles department to have Mr. Hutchinson sell these automo- or be not a statute authorizing the sale of the vehicles é eC 
hut he could not get even a reply to his correspondence nor | is of no concern to the War Department; that it is the purpe 


ction upon his order, and that in the month of July, after he and intention of the department to make 1 
heen issuing orders to them and notifying them of it for 11 | vehicles, but that they will be allowed to ¢ 
lis, the sales department returned all his orders and his corre- | stroyed by the operation of the clements 
dence to him and stated they wanted nothing to do with it. Mr. BYRNS of Tennessc« Mr. Chairman, will the s n 
iw, With reference to whether or not there is confusion | yield? 

¢ the various statutes that we have passed regarding these | Mr. GOODY KOONTZ Yes 

iobiles, since these statements have been made, since the Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee The gentlemat s of oOurse, 
f September, when Gen. Drake, the Chief of the Motor Trans- 
Corps, nade these statements that he could not get action 
zh the sales department, and the committee exposed the 
eful delay, the sales department is now writing all over the 


© disposii 
lecay oo wero at 


aware of the fact that every State highway department and 
every county highway department in the United States is ask- 
ing for these trucks und motor machines for highway purposes, 


Mr. GOODY KOONTZ Yes: and every Congressman in this 





innouncing that it is putting these machines on sale. | body has been hesieged by letters from people in his district 
wbsolutely no doubt in the mind of the War Depart asking for the trucks, but the people Lave uot been able to get 
io their right, their legal right, to sell these machines. |} them. Only a few of the trucks have been released 
HUNTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? Mr. BYRNS of Tennesse Mr. (tiaivmias ill the 2 
CHATRMAN, Does the gentleman from Nebraska yield | yjeld? 
Ntleman from New York? } Mr. GOODYKOONTZ Yes 
M-EAVIS. I yield to the gentleman | Mr. BYRNS of Tennesse They got over $12,000,000 worth 
HINTED. Does not the gentleman think that if the War | the othe day, according to the statement in the paper 
| t had been in any doubi as to its authority to sell } Mr. WINGO. What use would a highway department have 
vVhen there are thousands of these cars geing to! for a Fludson or a Buick limousine ? 
(| ruin that have cost this Government millions of dol- | Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. The same for general purposes would 
Yar Department could have come to Congress and asked | he perfectly worthless and utterly worthless 
fie authority to sell them ? | Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman ll? 
RiAVIS. Phere is no question about tha ih ay mind. Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Yes. 
question in my mind but that the sales department } Mr. GARNER. 1 was very much interested in the } 
< identically the policy with reference to automobiles | made by the gentleman from Nebraska | Mar. Reavis], to the 
ued with reference to food lL have no question but effect that Gen. Drake had made the statement thi ae ‘ e 
il! dispose of the surplus aceording to (he ireular | had an Army of 509,000 and 27,000 officers, the kis have 
ued in January, “so as not to injure industrial | 17,000 surplus automobiles. I gather from that that each off 
America.” in the Army is going to have an automobil If you make wl 
tose surplus automobiles, of which the Army has no! caleulation suggested there, vou will find t each officer will 
e hot only lying in the open and rusting and rotting, | have an automobile. 
ihey were in that condition and while that immense Mr, REAVIS. Lam not at all surprised 
is there, they permitted the saine automobile manu- Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. The number of reservations they seel 
o send, for five months after the armistice, approxi- | to make for the project of a new peace Army of 509,000 men and 
$163,000,000 worth of additional new cars that have | 27,000 officers would give about one machine for every 1) en. 
- een taken out of the crates and which are piled up five Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that [ may have per- 
} ree within DO niles of Washington, — wission to extend my remarks by inserting in the Ey ORD the 
DARB : r. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? tabulated statements and data as furnished me by Mr. Pi.illips 


PAV TS , . : : 7 ; eae 
EAVES. Yos, in connection with this mutter of motor velich 
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The CHAIRMAN Is there objeetion to the gentleman’s re- 
arrest j 
A ie . i 

Phere was ho objectioi | 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I subjoin the papers | 
urnished me by Mr. Phillips, of the War Department, as follows: | 

| 
MEMORANDUM FOR COL. FURLOW. 
AUGUST 26, 1919, 
Subject: Veace-itime requirements of moter vehicles, 

1, Whe tl I { States declared war on Germany there was on 
hand only suffi it motor hicles for the peace-time Army as then 
constituted Most of these vehicles were in use in the Southern De- 
partment ard along the Mex border. One of the lessons our Allies 
had learned before our into the war was the fact that motor 
vehicles are of great it not only for supply purposes but also 
for use as combat vehicles and for transportation of troops. It became 
necessary for provision to be made for a very large supply of motor 
ehicles for cquipping our troops to be sent to France. This was cov- 
ered in progra production instituted in June, 1917, and amended 

time to ti in accordance with amendments to military program. 
At the time of the armistice the United States Army had on hand and 
in production ontracts motor vehicles shown in chart attached, 
marked No. 76 1 floated to the American Expeditionary Forces, 
113,587, and the T d States when production was com 
pleted, 101,: 

2. It was recommended by the Motor Transport Corps in the plan 
for demobilization of the Motor Transport Corps, in a memorandum 
to the Chief of Staff, dated November 12, 1918, that the surplus motor 
vehicles in France be disposed of in Europe, and that the surplus motor 
vehicles in this country be disposed of, first, by distribution to civil 

vernmental organizations, such as the Post Office Department, the 
express company, if the same remained under governmental control, and 

















for use in the completion of large Government projects, irrigation work, 
etc.; second, by sale of the property As much of this material will 
be new, it should bring original cost. The number of motor vehicles 
to be retained is, of course, dependent on the military policy of the 
ountry, giving the size and composition of the Regular Army. This, | 
( course, is dependent on what action Congress will take, and Con- 
2 s has just commenced hearings on the proposed military policy. 
When tl size of tl Army has been determined by Congress, a 
det morte vehicl in ( leclared and disposed of in 
iccerdance h existing law. 
In ord 1 void kee] g h a larg urplus of motor vehicles 
riorat and 2b ‘ used the secretary of War de 
tn tl motor vehicles required for equip 
g rt ce-ti \1 of 509,000 men This number of 
‘ irt N 159, total 47,840 vehicles of various 
I gil to 5-ton truck There has been reported 
Apr 1 i919, as surplus 39,723 vehicles, which haye been reported to 
I tor ¢« Sa for disposition in accordance with existing law 
ad regulation rhe following motor vehicles have been turned over : 
P (offi I) rime 1.701: Public Health, 760 ; to Department 
Equipment transferred to ot 
3 =a 
ty 
1,101 {1,031 i4s ) 
$42 s 
} ibul 95 
I del ia a eakac0 pa edss0ce Gupdawsneeees 151 Zi 
i t ‘ sis 
( M { 13 6 
tri 1,191 
mn YI i4 , 
Ar \ 2 
14% = SD 
\ 1,639 19 D | oscespie tee 
‘ b 2s i adddeosemibcasame 
1, 42t 148 SD wks andi ewn tae 
7,049 13 Be Siwcudtliwcnes 
= MRA ed SER Cuetec anwe 
sdeiwe 1, 057 140 
M REE SC)“ E7OVUALERORS) - . ow see eweeeeebee ss se }n gt dnb deeb dite bo be nh Gleb wth ate oon an 
i, {A imiciundieteh pate dauicels 
I 15 & ee. 
PY INC, GUGM CRASS... onncvinies orev van ccnssucanashielaecustc|s cased pOebae 
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of Agriculture, 12,832; to other departments, G82 There are now 
5,882 unserviceable motor vehicles awaiting sale at auction, and these 





will be disposed of in the near future, authority having been granted 
on August 22, 1919, for the Motor Transport Corps to handle details of 
their disposition. 

4. There are a large number of motor vebicles that are not standari| 
military types, that are now in use at ports of debarkation, demobiliza 
tion camps, supply depots, and other points which will be surplus and 
available for disposal when demobilization is completed, or shortly afte: 
wards. It is believed that it would be a poor policy and a very unex 
nomical one to temporarily replace this nonstandard equipment with new 
or standard cquipment, available from that retained for the 509,000 
men Army, for the reason that it would involve considerable outlay f 
transportation charges. If the nonstandard vehicles are disposed o! 
now, rather than later, there will be no appreciable increase in amou: J 
obtained for their sale. It is considered much more @Cesirable to leay 
the new vehicles retained for the peace-time Army in storage for issu: 


| after demobilization and get as much use as pessible out of the vehic! 


now in use that are already second-hand. 


5. The motor vehicles not in use, retained for the peace-time Arn 
are now being stored at Camp Holabird and other motor transport 


general depots and Purchase, Storage and Transportation storage point 





(hese vehicles are being properly cared for to prevent deterioratio: 
These motor transport general depots, especially Camp Holabird, we: 
designed and prepared for training and organizing repair organizatio: 


of the Moter Transport Corps for service in France and for crati 
ind preparing motor vehicles and Motor Transport Corps supplies fo 
shipment overseas. Up until November 11, 1918, every effort was ma 
and facilities provided for storing and caring for motor vehicles in t 
country, it being assumed that this was a problem to be met and solv 
at the proper time. After the armistice preparations were mad 
storage facilities, but upon interpretation of the Army appropriati 
act for the fiscal year 1920 by the Judge Advocate General this wo 
was stopped, and for this reason the best possible use had to be ma 
of the available storage facilities. 

G. Authority for sale of these vehicles has been invested in the M« 
Transport Corps by an agreement entered into August 1, 1919, with t 
Director of Sales and approved by the Secretary of War on August 2: 
1919. This action should expedite disposition of these vehicles. 

7. The policy adopted retaining the amount of motor vehicles requ 
for equipping an Army of 599,000 is necessary, logical, and in the 
terests of economy and for the reason that these vehicles are being pro) 
erly cared for. Issues are now being made to Regular Army divisior 
returning from France, and in a short time the,only vehicles left i: 
storage will be the difference between the Army as now constituted 
the proposed Army of 509,000, as per House resolution 14560. I 
believed that had all of the motor vehicles except those required for min 
mum peace-time necessities been disposed of and if Congress provide fi 
an Army of 509,000 men or less, then there would be a basis for ! 
siderable criticism by Congress. The present Mexican situatio: 
phasizes the importance of retaining suflicient motor vehicles for pro; 


in 





erly equipping forces required for emergencies. The use of m 
vehicles for military purposes is bound to increase, and should f 
exigencies require the use of troops in Mexico or on the 





Pacific coasts, motor vehicles will play a very important part. 
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‘umber of motor vehicles, including total floated and total in United States, at completion of production—C% 
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Chart showing moto) eheicls equipment roquired for one army of 538, : 
Jan, 15, 1919, compiled by Hquipment Section, 


608, composed if organizations Contained f] oraganica 
General Ntaff, and approved Ag 5. 7 
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M PINCHER. Mr, Chairman, I have an amendment. | Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, IT am con 
TI CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an! strained to make a point of order against the amendment. 
wndiment, Which the Clerk will report. ' The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina make 
Mr. WINGO ihere is one amendment pending, and the de- | a point of order against the amendment. Does the gentleman 
i s been limited on that. from Kansas desire to be heard on the amendment? 
\ CINCHER. I have drawn this amendment at the request Mr. TINCHER. I think the amendment is subject to th 
my collengue [Mr ANTHONY]. I will ask that it be read for | point of order. 
i ion | The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order 
| CHIATRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have my, 
ave his amendment reported for the information of the com- | amendment voted on. 
littee. Is there objection? | Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I would like to offer an amend 
Phere was no objection. ; ment to that amendment. 
rhe Clerk read as follows: The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers 
A} ot off red by Mr. TiNcHer: After line 17, page 9, insert a} amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Nebr: 
te oe ee ee bs ; eiieniiilitht Metin: tliishantides i [Mr. Reavis], to which a point of order is pending. 
the purchase of bridge across Missouri River connecting the RG san ok Lad 2 pu v 
| ns of the United States milit reservation at Fort Leaven- Mr. SAT NDERS of Virginia. I offer my amendment subject 
Kat $39,000." to the reservation of the point of order. 
Mir. BYRNS of Tennessee. IT reserve a point of order on that} The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia offers 
Mivndment. |} amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report 
The CHAIRMAN, The amendment was simply read for the | Is this offered as a substitute for the amendment or to folloy 
mation of the committe lt is not yet offered. Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It is an amendment to thi 
Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chai in, I have drawn this amend- | 2mendment. I offer it to follow the language just read, as 
} at ti q t of my colleague [Mr. ANTHONY], who is com- | Proviso. , : 
pelled to] tbsent from the Hou to-day. The bridge sought | The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
io be purehased connects the M souri side with the Kansas | The Clerk read as follows: 
} £4) = et al _ 7 ‘ . ° ° | . ‘ - . . a ei 
lute Oo 1@ Government-owned land at the Federal penitentiary. Amendment offered by Mr. Saunpers of Virginia: At the end of 
As I tand it, there are a thousand acres on the Missouri | the amendment offered by Mr. Reavis insert: “Provided t requ 
side of t river, This bridge belongs to - Si eristhes: unis 2a to enable the Secretary of War to execute the authority afforded 
Dn ac ae ae ee ee Oa PEN aut corporation. section 7] of the act making appropriations for the service 
During war the Govern ] sp some considerable money Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920 
I a ucti bridge, and up until » time the armistice : : e 
‘ ict i : a D itil the time — armistice Mr. GOOD. I reserve a point of order on that amendmen 
s Ss ] | ORE S tnoucn he were co r rs » 7 ‘ eteia . nn ae f P 
en Onn ree ie ‘dg 5S = to aa to pay Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. My amendment was offered 
= . ' ; a cee. Ow - — a tary subject to the point of order. IT wish to say just a word or two 
i s ‘ [ ow ore 1 Tive nridge . . . a " aes ° si . > ‘ 
OO : = 7 1 000 and ine ne in this connection. In the act referred to, which was the Pos 
~ rt i ( tne 1 this ’ nacre ot § ‘ . ° es - 
: i, ' =f ‘an. | Office act, the House included this provision: 
\ 0 i ‘ the Kansas side would 7 1 is } : 
my Cy ‘tar e War hae Tyres That the Secretary o far be, and he is hereby, authorized, 
: J : 41 , ; oe ; ee 7 Wat has written discretion, to transfer to the Secretary of Agriculture all availabl 
. ~ —a Sane ABEL here seems to have been | material, equipment, and supplies not needed for the purpose: 
nai bo it, and asks that the appropria- | War Department but suitable for use in the improvement of hizhw 
ol ‘ | t t} be llov | ynav for the bridge. go | and that the same be distributed among the highway department 
' , } \ pt Ce eee ee ere the several States to be used on roads constructed in whole or in pa 
i \ e the ( lissouri sit In thelr agri- | jy Federal aid, such distribution to be made upon the valu 
ork In connection W 1 the penitentiary I hope the | distribution, the same as provided by the Federal aid road act a} 
= 1 th f« because I do not think | July 11, 1916: Previded, That the Secretary of Agriculture, at ! 
the) | seial ; ’ 7 : , ~ | eretion, may reserve from such distribution not to exceed 10 | 
ra ses Anant : : of such material, equipment, and supplies for use in the constr 
Mr. REAVI Mr. Chath , 1 offer an amendment, which I | national forest roads or other roads constructed under his dirt 
Sj ] NO} vision. 
CHAIRMAN. T eman from N ska offers an I believe that provision, affecting as it did every Stat 
( rt C II { Union, received the assent of every member of every dele 
‘ S | of every State, when it was under consideration by the Ho 
\ , , Kt I », hi 19 ter the period ; Subsequent to the passage of the above act, including the p 
: sion cited, the sundry civil appropriation bill was enacted 
S of W te ali surplus motor ag? , tiesto ae : 
i W | t taining the following provision: 
= M OOD I reser 1 of order on the amendment. The Secretary a ie be Sutborioes te transfer any unused 
Nir thKAVI 1 do not ! Oo debate it rthoer iva | Plus motor-propelled vehicles, and motor equipment of any | 
: : a ' — lebate it further. I have ment for same to be made as provided herein, to any brancl 
? ; Government service having appropriations available for th 
ir. BYRA ( e Ir. Chairman, I ask unanimous | of said vehicles and equipment. 
: incorporating the statute with |] believe it is claimed that that provision supersedes t! 
‘ “Once of oO ucks and the decisions of the vision contained in the Post Office appropriation bill. 1 
Voli ptrol OL tue Le y ereon iy mind this contention is not well taken. I think I w 
Phe CHATRMAN fhe gentleman asks unanimous consent | amply able to demostrate to the House if time allowed that ¢] 
extend his 1 larks by inserting the statute ith reference | two sections are perfectly harmonious and consistent. 
‘ or UI e decisions of the Comptroller Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
‘ thereon, Is re On 10 é Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. With pleasure. 
. oe Mr. BLACK. Certainly the gentleman is not reading all 0" 
\ (yt x a | ask for a vote on my | that act, because I remember to have been here on the Ist of 
} } l ) ha nM > ‘ ha ia . . . i s ana 
— , e committee says he is | July, when the conference report was brought in, and 
poe tarde gos 5 gs gd ; ’ _ | language is— 
CHAIRMAN | ques is on the nendment of- unless specifically authorized by law. 
emi rom Ark Sas . . . on ook nn 
\ ' : . 1 ‘ Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. To what does the 
‘ GOOt nay Wet yO LUMO | endment reported? , ] ir ivil appropriation act‘ 
. ' : : ‘efer ’ yc { ‘ ‘ act? 
| CHAIRMAN, Wi mut « ion, the Clerk will renort | T fer, the sunt ry cl ppropria 
the dment Mr. BLACK. Yes. 
‘ read as follo Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If the gentleman cil 
s anguage citec will be glad to have him point it out in 
ndment by Mr. Wi s 10 and 11, strike out the | nguage cited, I wil Soares ee | 
ving words: | Mr. BLACK. I do not know what the gentleman 
? ese and exchange of I wks iotor cycles.” from. 
Mr. GOOD, There fs no objection to that. Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am reading from t! 
The amendment was agreed to. civil act, as given to me by the clerk of the Com! 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas’ [Mr, | Appropriations. 
TincueR] has offered an amendment, which the Clerk will re- Mr. BLACK. The gentleman is not reading it all, a 
port |} Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I know nothing abou! 
The Clerk read as follows: | guage cited by the gentleman. ; 
\ iment offered by Mr, Tincuer: After line 17, page 9, insert a| Mr. BLACK, I am calling attention to if, In orce 
a "iy tekcieee att 1 Mi i Ri ting +) ! gentleman might not make an unwarranted statemen! ut 
7 he purchase of bridge across Missouri River connecting the two | . 2 INDERS Vt meetincha - » gentleman point ov 
port f the United States military reservation at Fort En & Mr, SAUNDERS of Vir Bina. W ill the 
Kans.. $35,000." to me the language quoted by him? 














( 


Hie, 


| 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] will 
point it out, because I called his attention to the fact. that that 
would be the construction of the War Department, and it has 
been, and I think correctly so. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, the gentleman means the 
couclusion of the proviso, as follows: 

That hereafter no transfer of motor-propelled vehicles and motor 
equipment, unless specifically authorized by law, shall be made free of 
charge to any branch of the Government service. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That language strengthens my 
contention, because the transfer to the Secretary of Agriculture 
was specifically authorized in the Post Office appropriation act 
in the language heretofore cited. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I can not yield, for lack of time, | 
T have just made the statement that it would be easy to satisfy 
ihe House, if necessary, that the provision of the sundry civil 
act is not a supersession of the provision in the Post Office bill, 


and was never intended so to be. But be that as it may, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Ne- 
hbraska so as to save for the benefit of the road department of 
every State in the Union, the material authorized to be turned 
over by the Secretary of War to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the point of order on 
these amendments, I want to say just a word. There no 
question in the War Department, with any officer of the War | 
Department, but that the War Department has full authority 
© sell any surplus of motor-propelled vehicles. I have here | 
vfore me the statement, under date of August 26, by the Chief 
of the Motor Transport Corps, in which it is stated: 


is 


6. Authority for the sale of these vehicles has been vested in the 
Motor Transport Corps by an agreement entered into August 1, 1919, 
ith the director of sales and approved by the Secretary of War on 
sust 22, 1919. 

I think the Secretary of War should sell all of this surplus | 
uiterial. I have no objection to the thing being done that the 
entleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis] desires to have done 
ere, but I say to the gentleman from Nebraska and the House 
hat this is no place to do that. This is an appropriation bill. | 
It is the duty of the Secretary to sell surplus material, and if 
he House wants to do as it did in the resolution directing him 
to sell food, I shall vote for it gladly. But, Mr. Chairman, to 
all of these things and the directions that might be neces- 
sury onto an appropriation bill it seems to me is not good 
havior on our part. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I agree with the gentleman that it is not the 

oper way to legislate, but I call the attention of the gentle- 

an to the fact that all of the law we have on the subject of 
tutomobiles is contained in appropriation bills—the Post Office 
ppropriation bill and the sundry civil. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 

umendment offered by the gentleman from 
on the amendment offered to that amendment, 
ioh on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska desire 

© heard upon the point of order? 

\ir. REAVIS. No; I concede the point of order. 

the CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The gen- 

in from Virginia offered an amendment to the amendment 
gentleman from Nebraska, to which a point of order was 
nade. The point of order to the amendment to the amend- 
is sustained. 
GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to return 
18, page 8, for the purpose of offering an amendment 
ch I overlooked at the time. 

lhe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 

to return to page 8, offering an amendment. Is there 


ection ? 


tie 


has expired. 

of order upon 

Nebraska and 
It is legisla- 


\Ty 
il’, 


Ihe 


yt 
Cll 


here was no objection. 
‘ir. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
ch IT send to the desk and ask to have read. 
he Clerk read as follows: 
S, after line 12, 


ne 


insert: ‘“‘American Printing House for the Blind: 
the American Printing House for the Blind more adequately 

ide books and apparatus for the education of the blind in accord- 
with the provisions of the act approved August 4, 1919, $30,000.” 
.GOOD. Mr. Chairman, on August 4 of this year there was 
oved an act authorizing the appropriation at the rate of 
O00 annual additional for the American Printing House for 

lind. It was perhaps the duty of the officer in charge of this 
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| estimates for this deficit. 


| cooks, and so forth, in the Army ever since. 


| inal estimate 


| the expenses. 
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Not knowing the law with regard to 
it, it seems that the estimate was not sent in. 

Their regular appropriation is a permanent annual appro- 
priation and hence their attention was not called to it. My atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that under this legislation for 
the American Printing House for the Blind to print these books 
there will be needed about $30,000 for the remainder of this 
year. Every Member of the House, as I recall, voted for the 
bill. After my attention was called to it, it seemed to me I ought 
to present an amendment so that the spirit of that law could be 
complied with. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
the gentleman 
The question 
The Clerk 


The question is on the amendment offered 
from Iowa. 
Was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


follows: 


by 


read as 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Transportation to China of Chinese re 


fugees : 


For defraying the cost 





of transportation and subsistence to China of certain Chinese refugee 
from Mexico who have been under military jurisdiction 1917, to 
be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, $31,165 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the comniitice 
a question or two. Can the chairman inform the committee 
how many Chinese refugees there are? 

Mr. GOOD. My recollection is that there are between four 


and five hundred ; quite a number that came with Gen. Pershi 
across the line out of Mexico. Gen. Pershing felt they rendered 


| great assistance to him in his expedition into Mexico, and they 


been serving 
They found that 
they could not go back, and they ask for transportation by rail 
to some port, which substantially costs this amount. The orig- 
was S86,000. 


came over into Texas with him. They have 


is 


Mr. BARBOUR. 


Have they been drawing pay as cooks in 

the Army? 
Mr. GOOD. There were 409 of them all told. I will s to 
the gentleman I made inquiry as to their receiving pay and was 


advised that they did draw pay during the time they hive been 
serving in the Army. 

Mr. BARBOUR. These Chinese are still 
border, are they? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will say the reason I asked that 
is that there have been quite a good many Chinese deportatio 


along the Mexican 


question 


| possibly not by the War Department but by some other depart- 
| ment, in which some of the officers in charge have appointed th: 


friends as deputies to go out, one for each two or three China- 
men, on a joy ride to the Pacific coast, and the Government paid 
I am going to offer the suggestion that one i 
Pacific coast policeman could handle about 40 Chinamen without 
any difficulty. 

Mr. GOOD. They will go on Army transports. 
want to go back to China. 


i 
oo 


They did not 
They did not want to be compelle 


to go back into Mexico, because they feared they might be 
roughly handled. They did want to go to California - 

Mr. BARBOUR. We do not want them 

Mr. GOOD. Under the law they can not live here. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 

Mr. HICKS. Under what terminology are thev ealled 
“refugees”? Just how are they considered refugees if they 
are employed in the Army? 

Mr. GOOD. Well, the committee is not responsible for that 
term, but they followed the Army of the United States out o 
Mexico, where they had rendered assistance to that Army. 
They have been in the Army ever since. They really ha 

| legal status in the United States, and in that sense 1 
refugees. 

Mr. HICKS. Were they employed in the Army in Mexic 
Mr. GOOD. TI do not know to. what extent they wer 
ployed, only that they were employed by the Army in Mexi 
but they have been employed in the Army since they ¢a1 ou 

of Mexico. 

Mr. HICKS. They came out of Mexico with the Army fo 
fear, I suppose, of the Mexicans? 

Mr. GOOD. I suppose so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
| now rise. 
| The motion was agreed to. 
| Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker 1 I ( 
| sumed the chair, Mr. WatsH, Chairman of the Comm ‘ 

! Whole House on the state of the Union, reperted that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (HL. R. 9205), 


(ution te request the Secretary of the Treasury to submit ' had come to no resolution thereon. 





SZ 


! Vi , -! Vor. | 
by ‘ Cat ENe le eo ibseire fov five days was | 
raagite \} Manny o ‘ ' recount of making some | 
pene i 

f ee ‘ 

Mr. HAUGEN Mir. Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent for a | 
reprini of the bill TI. R. SG24, with Senate amendments. This | 
is the antiprotiiecring bill 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request ef the | 
entle it Loy \ ‘ ) oO, ] "| Chair hears | 
none 

Mr. MONT | SyH t ly ‘ ifouse do now 

Phi ne rdingl ( and 44 | 

eS ] ) blouse Lito. ) lriday, | 
“Sontember 10 1OTO nt 17 > } ; } 
EPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Unde ~ of Rule NUT, b and resolutions ws eV 
erally rej ted from co { delivered to the Clerk. ive! 
eferred to Sever: ( s therein named, as follow: 

Mr. MONTAGUE, from the Committee on Interstate and for 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill ¢S. 2961) au- j 
thorizing the county of Accomac, Va.. to construct certain bridges | 
to connect Chincoteague Island und the mainland, reported the | 
ame without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 321), | 
vhich said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
(commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 0026) to revive 
bie reenact ihe et entitled ‘At act to authorize th Cin- 
innati, Ne Orieal & Texas Pacific Railway Co. to rebuild, | 
eeonstruct, miainta nnd operate a bridge across the Tennessee 
River near Chattanooga, in Hamilton County, in the State of | 
rennesse¢ approved April 5, 1916 eported the same with | 
imendment, accompanied by a report (No. 522), which said bill 

nd report were referred to the House Calendar | 
lr. RAMSEYER, from the Commit on the Post Office and 
Post Rone io ich Was referred the bill (S. 2972) to extend 
he ecancellation-stamp privilege to the Roosevelt Memorial As 
sociation, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by | 
report (No. 325), which said bill and report were referred to 
he Committee of ihe Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GANDY, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which | 
was referred the bill (S. 7018) authorizing the Sioux Tribe of 
Indians to submit claims to the Court of Claims, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied Dy a report (No. 324), | 
vhich said bill and report were referred to the Coninitiee of the 
Whole Flouse « | state of the Uni 

PUBLIC BLLLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
tnder chause 35 of Rule NXT, bills. resolutions, and memerials 

re intro al and sever:ally referred as follow i 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS: A bill (H.R. 9351) previdine for the | 

: xtension of the post-office lnilding at Greenwood, Miss ie the } 
(‘ommittee on Publie Buildings and Grounds 
ty Mr. JUUL: A bill CH. R. 9352) to provide for a public | 


pbuilding at Des Pinaines, 


and Grounds 


. . : . i 
tll.: to the Committee on Public Build- 


By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 9355) to create national uni- | 

rsity ai the seat of the Pederal Governm io the Committee | 
mn Educatic 

By Mr. CARAWAY (HW. RR. 9854) authorizing leeal | 
drainage distriets to d ! nin public lands in the State of | 
Arkal countic f Gi nd Craighead, and subjecting 

id Innds to taxation; to the Comnniitee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: A bill (CH. R. 9855) 


ll members of 


the military and naval 
“l «aiuring t) 


erantunag year s Pas 
forces of the United States 1 


oie 
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| of pension to Francis A. 


| «'vanthia 


SEPTEMBER 19, 


oy Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 93857) for the relief of S. Ss. 
Markley ; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 9858) granting an 
increase of pension to John Wilson: to the Committee on Inva- 


lid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A 
of pension 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MCcANDREWS: A 
Miward IF. Dunne, jr. ; 

By Mr. McKENZIE: 


bill (1. 
to Thomas Rennard: 


R 
Lo 


9359) granting an increase 
the Committee on Trvalid 


bill (TT, R. 9360) for the relief! of 
to the Comiiitee on Claims. 

\ bill CH. R. 9861) granting an incres 
Caughey; to the Committee on Tnvalid 
Pensions 


Vy Mr. MASON: A bill CH. R. 9862) granting a pension 
\nnie FE. Ranke: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STMS: A bill CH. R. 9868) granting a pension io 
Brookivn Hodges; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bil (H. R. 9864) granting an iner 
of pension to Myrtle lL. Heart: to the Committee on Invalid [Pe 
<}ans 

\Iso bill CH. Tt. 9365) eranting an inerease of pension jo 


M. Junuves; to the Committee on Tnvalid Pensions 
STEPHENS of Ohio: A bill CH. R. 93866) for the i: 
estite of Plizabeth De Bus, decensed: to the (') 

laims 


, 
iy 


eT OF 


Mr 
“ath ix. 
iitree op ¢ 

PETITIONS, FE 
Rule XXII, 
desk and referred as follows: 

BRIGGS: Petition highway departments of Ala- 
kansas, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas 
requesting timt motor vehicles and other war materials suitabk 


Te. 


Vander clause 1 petitions and papers wer 


ol 


Vir al 


bocvttiat, uN 


for read building be immediately transferred te the severa 
States: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Air, NOLAN: Petition of the St. Paulus Unterstutz 


Verein, of San Francisce, Calif., pretesting against the Smith 
bills; to the Conunittee on Education. 


(YCONNELL: Petition of Retail Dry Goods’ As 


Towner 


By Mr 


lion of New York, protesiing against the passage of Hons 
} S515: to Lhe Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commer 
Also, petition of American Enameled Brick & Tile Go., Sivit 
leld Bros., and Westinghouse Lamo Co., favoring the piax-ice 
of Tlonuse bills 5011, 5012, and 7010; to the Committe: 


rutents 
\Iso, perl 


ueninst 


tion of C. B. Carter, of Philadelphia, Pa., protestit ¢ 
Longworth bill, House bill SO7S: to the Comn 
n Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of William A. 
York. favoring the passage of the Sells bill, Hows: 


thi Lieve 


oe ‘ 
ol Ney 


Ne 


Gardner, 
pill 


to fhe Committee on Pensions. 
\lse, petition of Windels and Holtzoff, of New York, fave 
the passage of the Sweet bill; to the Committee on the d 


cary. 

Also, petition of B. M. Jewell, H. FE. Wills, and 7. J. Forrester, 
Washington, Db. C., favoring the Plumb plan: the (om- 
inittes Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also. George Sykes, New York, 
against bill: to the Committee on 
Means. 

\lso, petition of Steinfeld Bros, and 1. Atierbach & Sv! 
favoring the passage of Mouse bills 5011, 5012, and TOTO; to 
Patents. 


ot 7 


oh 
af 


ot prot SLInZ 


Ways 


petition 


the Longworth 


Committer 


On 


SENATE, 
Fray. September 19, 1919, 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. 1)., ofberc: 


following prayer: 
¢ : . : ibyil 
Almighty God, amid the ever-increasing responsibil 


Oo Serve e present war: ae . . ‘ i , 
the Co tiee on Mili ‘ ' } duties of life we cling to the precious premises o1 Phy 
0 il PTATLLILt t yiod Piel i \ L1 . 7. i] 
: ; ; i rio T erace las be suflicie ‘or us: Thy good wi! 
Mr. K AHIN: Joint resolution (H. J Res. Dy?) providing | Hitherto Phy <I LC has been sul ictem fo! US; , . sano 7 
fe i] RT ae | heen with us, Jeading us through days of danger and turn 
llowanee of credits in the Reserve Officers’ Training ( OTDS oak a . ™ > _- he path 
as a : ‘ strife. We still follow the light of Thy truth along the pat! 
for active service in for imtensive training not re . 


the Army o1 
i 
} 


educational institutions: to the Committee on Military 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Tuder clause 1 of Rule XNU, private bills and resehutions | 
ere introduced and severally referred as follows. 


A bill (BL RR. 9856) te cearrect 
judkins: to the Cemmittiece on Mili- 


‘Tennessee : 


By Mr. 


Cire periit: 


DAVIS oi 
rv record of Te 


Affairs, 


tary 


that is before us. We pray that we may measure up 


| ndded responsibilities of each day, and as men of God 


de Thy will in us as a Nation. For Christ’s sake. -\men 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read znd ap] 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A wessaze from the Heuse of Representatives, by D. 4. cn 


stead, iis enrolling clerk, announced that the House had ) ie 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence oF ll 
Senate: 


sed 








4 
4 


Isis). 


H. RR. 7632. An net amend section 2 of an act entitled “An 
uct to ratify, approve, and confirm sections 1, 2, and 3 of an act 


duly enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii re- 


io 


luting to the Board of Harbor Commissioners of the Territory, as 
herein amended, and amending the laws relating thereto,” ap- 
proved March 28, 1916; and 

H. R. 7709. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 


Petersburg, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum, not exceeding 
$75,000, for the purpose of constructing and installing a munici- 
pal electric-light and power plant, and for the construction of a 
public-school building. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
concurrent resolution of the Senate providing for the printing of 
5,500 copies of the hearings and 10,000 copies of the report of 
the committee entitled “ Brewing and liquor interests and Ger- 
man propaganda and Bolshevik propaganda,” ete., with an 
:mendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 

‘The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled joint resolutions, and they 
vere thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
iravel pay upon discharge to men of the Regular Army enlisted 
prior to April 2, 1917; and 

H. J. Res, 211. Joint resolution tendering the thanks of the 
\inerican people and the Congress of the United States to Gen. 
fohn J. Pershing and to the officers and men of the American 
Iixpeclitionary Forces. 

PETITIONS 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented petitions of sundry citizens of 

mitine, Eaton Rapids, Covert, Grand Rapids, and Detroit, al! 

the State of Michigan, praying for the ratification of the pro- 
scil league nations treaty, which were ordered to lie on 
iable, 

He also presented a memorial of sundry soldier patients at the 
\Valter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C., remonstrating against 

e policy of the War Risk Insurance Bureau in using undue in- 
luence upon soldiers to cause them to subscribe nearly one- 

urth of their pay for protection in case of disabillty and failure 

that bureau to live up to the initial agreement, which was re- 
| to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

everal hundred citizens of the State of Massachusetts of 
lrish descent, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
ague covenant unless amended to secure to the United States 
sentation equal to that of any other nation. I ask that the 

ody of one of the petitions be printed in the Recorp. 

rhere being no objection, the petitions were ordered to lie on 

ie tuble and the body of one of them was ordered to be printed 

he ReEcorD, follows: 


AND MEMORIALS. 


ot 


I present memorials signed 


iv 


the as 


We, the undersigned citizens of Massachusetts, hereby petition the 
ic of the United States not to ratify the peace treaty with the 
int of the league of nations as it is now proposed. We protest 
t the acceptance of any league of nations 
Which allows any other nation to have a greater representation in 
f its bedies than the United States. 

Which allows the questions of our purely domestic concern to be 

ed upon by any body other than our own Government. 

Which allows the Monroe doctrine, its interpretation, and its 
\iion to be determined by any foreign body. 

!. Which deprives the Congress of these United States of its consti- 
nial power to make war. 

Which guarantees in perpetuity the territorial integrity and 
| independence of any nation. 
Which prevents this country from withdrawal therefrom without 
isent of any other nation or nations. 
JOserut F. O'CONNELI 
(And others). 
‘ir. CAPPER presented a memorial of the Board of Young 


ds Activities, of Richmond, Ind., remonstrating against 
‘sul military training, Which was referred to the Committee 
Military Affairs. 
Ile also presented a memorial of the Board of Young Friends 
Vities, of Richmond, Ind., remonstrating against intervention 
‘oxico by the United States, which was referred to the Com- 
n Foreign Relations. 
LODGE presented memorials of sundry citizens of Boston, 
'ville, Newton, Waltham, Wellesley, Waden, Everett, Attle- 
faunton, Malden, Melrose, Cambridge, Sharon, Billerica, 
Beverly Farms, Newburyport, Milford, Bellingham, 
Medway, Holbrook, Dedham, Woburn, and Westwood, all 
le State of Massachusetts, remonstrating against the ratifi- 
of the proposed league of nations treaty, which were 
«| to lie on the table. 
NELSON presented a petition of General Samuel D. 
‘Sis Garrison, No. 120, Army and Navy Union, of St. Paul, 
|. praying for the abolishment of the present court-martial 
", Which was referred to the Committee on Military 


S 


Ie e 





VI 
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| 7 . . * 
|} member of the subcommittee, will the Senator 
| state what the bill proposes. 








REPORTS OF COMMIUrTI . 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Commit on M ry Affairs, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 56) to 
enable the United States to participate in the work of the 
International Aircraft Standards Commission, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 198) thereon. 

Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1199) to prohibit 
the purchase, sale, or possession for the purpose of sale of 


certain wild birds in the District of Columbia, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 199) thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Publie Lands, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 430) to authorize the exchange of certain lands 
within the Fishlake National Forest, Utah (Rept. No. 194) ; 

A bill (S. 2758) providing for an exchange of lands between 
the Swan Land & Cattle Co. and the United States (Rept. No. 
195); and 


A bill CH. R. 1429) adding certain Iands to the Idaho Na 
tional Forest and the Payette National Forest, in the State of 
Idaho (Rept. No. 196). 

LANDS AT BOULDER, COLO., FOR MUNICIPAL PURPOSES. 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Commitiee on Public Lands ft report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 6410) au- 
thorizing the city of Boulder, Colo., to purchase certain publie 
lands, and I submit a report (No. 197} thereon, 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask unani for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. LENROOT. before consent 


mous cousent 
Is there objection ? 

is granted, as I was 
from 


not a 
Colorado 


Mr. THOMAS.: The bill is very short and I will ask that the 
Secretary may read it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not want to agree to give unanimous 
consent until I know what the bill is. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, I did not expect its consideration 
without full knowledge of what the bill contains. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. . The bill wil’ be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the city of Boulder, in the county of Boulder, 
Colo., is hereby authorized, for a period of five years from aud aft i 
passage of this act, to purchase, and the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby directed to convey to said city for use in connection with the 


lands heretofore purchased by said city under the provisions ef the act 


| of Congress entitled, “An act to grant certain lands to the city of 
Boulder, Colo.,”” approved March 1907 (34 Stat., p. 1223), for pm 
poses of water storage and supply of its waterworks, the following de 
scribed lands, to wit: The west half of section 27 and the north half of 
the northwest quarter of section 54, township 1 north, range 73 west, 


sixth principal meridian, containing 400 acres within the Colorado Na 


| tional Forest, or any part of said lands. 


9 


Sec. That the said conveyance shall be made upon the payment by 
said city for the lands purchased at the rate of $1.25 per acre: Provided, 


That the conveyance hereby authorized shall not include any lands 
which at the date of the issuance of patent shall be covered by a valid 
existing bona fide right or claim initiated under the laws of the United 


States: Provided further, That there shall be reserved to the United 
States all oil, coal, and other mineral deposits that may be found in the 
lands so granted and all necessary use of the lands for extracting the 
same: And provided further, That said city shall not have the right to 
sell or convey the land herein granted, or any part thereof, or to devote 
the same to any other purpose than as hereinbefore described : and if th: 


snid land shall not be used for such municipal purpose, the same, or 
such parts thereof not so used, shall revert to the United Stat the 
conditions and reservations herein provided for shall be expressed in 
the patent, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 


present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have no objection to the bill, 
but I wish to offer an observation on it. I am a member of ¢! 
Committee on Public Lands, but was not present when the bil! 
came up, or I should have moved to amend it in one respect. 
It is properly safeguarded by the necessary stipulations in re- 
gard to reversion to the United States, so that the land could 
not be used for private speculation or anything of that kind; 
but, Mr. President, it seems to me that when the public lands 
of this country are granted to a municipality, a State, or any 
other public corporation of that nature we ought not to charge 
the municipality any money for them; we ought to give the lands 
to them. It is putting the land to a public use, and, to my mind 


the city of Boulder ought not to be required to pay $1.25 an acre 
or any other sum to get the land. 
I am not going to offer an amendment to that effect, but it 


seems to me that that should be our policy. 
Mr. THOMAS. I sympathize with that view, but in view of 


the fact that the city is perfectly willing to pay for the land 
I can see no objection to requiring the payment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know. I have believed for some time that 
in the granting of rights for water power, for the development 





nd so forth, there ought to be no charge made 
1 public is getting the full benetit of the land or of the 
richt, whatever it may be. 
Mr. SMOOT Mr. President—— 
NORKIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 
.SMOOT. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 


Nebraska to the fact that $1.25 an acre would scarcely pay the 


expenses that the Government will be put to, or has already 
been put to, in order to get the land in such a condition that it 
can be transferred. It has always been the policy in the past, 
vhere public land has been transferred to a municipality, that 


a minimum charge of $1.25 an acre shall be made, and the 
Public Lands Committee has followed that practice in this case, 
just the sme as in the past. 

Mr. NORRIS l not believe there is a Member of Con- 
ess who is more desirous or more anxious than I am that the 
lands and other property of the United States should be 
properiy conserved; I think Senators who know my record 
while I he been in the Senate and in the House realize that I 
im often called a crank on the subject; but I believe in the 
kind of a policy I have suggested in order to let the people get 
the full benelit of the public property. I would be glad if the 
municipality, the State, or any other subdivision would utilize 
any land like this for a watershed or for a park or anything 
else wherever the people get the full benefit of it, and it does 
pot seem to me that the Government of the United States ought 
to charge for it. 

Mr. LENROOT, Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to say to the Senater from 
Nebraska that there is another very good reason for imposing 
2 minimum charge. The minimum charge that is imposed in 
the bill is not onerous or burdensome to any community that 
hes any need for the public lands, but with the minimum charge, 
when a community is compelled to pay something, it is the 
strongest kind of evidence that there is a real community need 
for the land. Without any charge Congress would be flooded 
with bills from every community where there are any pubiic 
lands for lands of this character. With a minimum charge it 
is no hardship upon the community, and we are then limited in 
consideration of such bills to where there is an actual need 
for the lands by the community. 

Mr. NORRIS. What the Senator from Wisconsin says is 
true, and yet the principle remains the same. I am opposed to 
it en principle. We might have more bills for consideration, 
but as long as we have such property we ought to be willing to 
investigate every application, and if it is made in good faith I 
do not believe we ought to exact a charge for it. It takes the 
property where it ought to go—to the public—and the public is 
getting the ful! benefit of it. 


do 


public 


ive 


elit 


the 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 


There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

rhe bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and ‘passed. 
Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the report submitted by me on the 


bill be printed in the Recorp. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The report this day submitted by Mr. Smoor is as follows: 


Mr. SMoor, the Cemmittee on Public Lands, submitted the fol- 
rep t 


he Committee on Public Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R, 


rom 








G410) ithorizing the city of Boulder, Colo., to purchase certain public 
favs had the same under consideration, repert favorably 
hereol ut amendment with the recommendation that the bill do 

fhe necessity of this legislation is fully set forth in House Report No. 
on this Ce ress, in the following language: 

“This bill authorizes the city of Boulder, Boulder County, Colo., to 
purchase 400 acres of land in a compact body 13 miles in length by one- 
halt mile in width, within the limits of the Coelorade National Forest. 


The bill provides for the payment by the city of $1.25 per acre, exempts 
from its operation any lands covered by valid existing rights, or claims 
initiated in good faith uncer the laws of the United States, and con- 
tains the usual reservation of oil, coal, or other mineral deposits. By 
n committee amendment which will be offered to correct a clerical error 
(insertion of the word “ not” after the word “ shall’ in line 14, page 2) 
the city must use the land only for the municipal purpose of water 
storage and supply of its waterwerks, and the patent shall provide for 
the reversion of title to the Government upon failure to use the land for 
such municipal purpose.” 

This bill was submitted to the Secretary of the Interior, whose report 
follows : 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 25, 1919. 

J. SINNOTT, 


Hlon N 


Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. SINNOTT: I am in receipt by your reference of June 23, 
1919, for report on H. R, 6410, a! 


ill “ authorizing the city of Boulder, 
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|} waterworks 


| of 


SEPTEMBER 19, 


Colo., to purchase certain public lands,’ and in response thereto I haye 
the honor to submit the following report: 

The land embraced in the bill, aggregating 400 acres, was withdrawn 
by proclamation of March 2, 1907 (35 Stat., 2155), for the Medicine 
Bow Nationa! Forest, 

The grant proposed by the bill to the city is for the “ purposes of water 
storage and supp y of tts waterworks.” The bill also refers to the act 
of March 2, 1907 (84 Stat., 1223), which authorized this city to pur- 
chase 1,524.26 acres for its water supply, and this bill appears to be an 
addition to the grant by said act 

It also appears from the records in the General Land Office that under 
the act of February 28, 1890 (30 Stat., 915), this city was donated 
1,601.75 acres as a park aud again under the act of August 22, 1912 (37 
Stat., 325), the city purchased 1,200 acres for park purposes. 

An obvious error occurs in line 14 on page 2 of the bill, which reads 
that said city shali have the right to sell or convey the land herein 
mentioned. The word “ pot"? was evidently inadvertently omitted and 
should be inserted after the word “ shall,” said line 14. 

Inasmuch as the land is within a national forest, I recommend that 
the bill be referred to the Secretary of Agriculture for a report. I find 
no objection to the bill when amended by the insertion of the word 
“not above suggested if the Secretary of Agriculture has no objection 
to urge to the bill. 

Cordially, yours, 
FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Seerctary. 
Pursuant to the suggestion ef Secretary Lane, the bill was referred 


to the Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary, while making no 
objection to the bill, and approving its purpose, and reciting that 


similar legislation has been approved in a number of cases, suggests 
that a general law be enacted “ under which the President, on request 
from the proper municipal authorities, would be authorized to with- 
draw from all forms of entry such national forest lands as in his judg- 
ment are essential to the adequate protection of a municipality’s water 
supply.”’ and transmits a draft of such a bill, which has been intro 
duced by the chairman of the Committee on the Public Lands, w 





the number of H.R. 8580, and will be considered by the committe: 
in the near future. The letter from the Acting Secretary is her 
recited in full for the information of the House, in deference t) 


desire recently expressed on the floor that this should be done in simi- 
lar cases. 
JULY 16, 1919. 
Hon. N_ J. SINNOTT, 
Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 

House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. SINNOTT: Receipt is acknowledged of your request fo) 
report on the bill (H. R. 6410) “ authorizing the city of Boulder, Colo., 
to purchase certain public lands.” 

The bill proposes that the city shall have the right to purchase, at 
a price of $1.25 per acre, 400 acres of land now within the boundaries 
of the Colorado National Forest, which are to be used for purposes 
of water storage and supply of the city’s waterworks. A similar grant 
of 1,557 acres was made to the city by an act approved March 2, 1907 
(34 Stat., 1223). The city is now changing its water-supply system, 
and as a result of the change ten 40-acre subdivisions, not included in 
the previous grant and not affecting the water suppiy under their old 
plans, will be crossed by the city’s pipe line or fences or will to some 
extent contribute to the water-supply system 

At the present time there are approximately 1,300 cities and towns 
which obtain their water supply from national forests. In all of these 
cases the municipalities are interested, of course, in seeing that every 
reasonable protection possible be given to the water supply in order 
that there may be no injury to the health of the citizens. To meet this 
desire the department has worked out a form of cooperative agrevinent 
which provides for a restricted use of the watershed under such condi- 
tions as meet the approval of the municipal health officers. This ar- 
rangement works very satisfactorily and enables the municipalitics to 
secure substantially what they desire, and at the same time ena)les 
the department to carry out the purposes for which the national forests 
were created. The only real flaw in this arrangement is that there 
is no law to prevent prospecting and mining operations on city water 
sheds, the mineral-land laws being applicable to such lands exact!y «s 
to all other lands in the national forests. 

In recent years a number of acts for particular towns and cities have 
been passed, having to do in some form with a municipal water supply. 
In some cases grants were desired for small tracts on which the main 
were to be constructed. In others the cities sought ex 
tensive rights of way for such reservoirs and conduits as were necied. 
Examples of such right-of-way grants are those made to the cities of 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif. <A third class of laws authorizing 
cooperation are those which particularly have in view the protection 
of the watershed from which the water supply is secured. Examp!cs 

such laws are those for protecting the watersheds of the city 9° 
Colorado Springs and the town of Manitou, Colo. (act of Feb. 27, 1915: 
37 Stat., 684), and Salt Lake City, Utah (act of Sept. 17, 1914; 35 
Stat., 714). Each of these acts provide that the lands described therein 
shall be reserved from all forms of lecation or entry and set aside a 
2 municipal water-supply reservation to be administered by this depart 
ment in cooperation with the municipalities named, for the purpose 
of conserving the water supply and protecting it from pollution, as well 
as preserving the timber on the lands to accomplish more fully such 
purposes. In both cases the title to the land remains in the Goverment 
and the land continues a part of the national forest, but is dedi 
to the particular purpose of water-supply protection. y 

These more recent acts indicate the progress of practical legisl:'io 
and administration. Only the earlier acts passed title to the land /rou 
the Government to the municipality. In such cases, as is evidenc 
the example of Boulder, the legislation is net adequate, since a chins 


n 


of plan of construction may at any time require the use or regulation 
of more or less land and the enactment of a remedial measure by ‘ 0l- 
gress. 


Ip- 


In view of the number of municipalities which obtain their water ~' 
ply from the national forests, and the experience that the departne! 
has already had in entering into cooperative agreements looking to (''° 
protection of the watersheds, it is felt that the time is ripe for cons('” 
tive watershed legislation which would make patch-work legislatio! © 
this kind unnecessary. It is therefore recommended that, instead of 4 
special act in this case, to be inevitably followed by an increasing }l- 
ber of special bills to meet the individual requirements of each mulich 
pality, general legislation be enacted under which the President, «6? ' 
quest from the proper municipal authorities, would be authorized to W'!' h- 
draw from all forms of entry such national forest lands as in his jule- 
ment are essential to the adequate protection of a municipality’s wate? 


it 











1919, 


supply. Should legislation of such a character be enacted, there would be 
no difficulty in entering into cooperative agreements restricting the use 
of such areas in accordance with the views of the municipal authorities, 
while at the same time aliowing the principal work of forestry to be 
carried on so far as proves to be consistent with the proper use of the 
land as a water-supply source. The expense of special sanitary patrol 
desired by municinalities should, it is felt, be borne by them, while the 
Forest Service would continue to do the work required by the protec- 
tion and improvement of the forest. This could be. controlled by the 
terms o£ the cooperative agreement in each case. 

The inclosed draft of bill is, therefore, recommended to your committee 
s a substitute for the measure which you have submitted for report. If, 
however, your committee considers desirable the passage of H. R. 6410, 
vour attention is invited to the fact that the two clauses of the proviso 
commencing at line 13, page 2, seem to be contradictory in terms, the 


word “not” apparently having been omitted from line 14, after the 
yord “ shall.’ 
Very truls ours, 
CLARENCE OUSLEY, 
Scting Neeretary 
BILLS INTRODUCED, 
Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, unanimous 


msent, the second time, and referred 


By Mr, FLETCHER: 
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A bill (S. 8031) to appropriate $1,189.35 for the relief of the | 
southern Iron & Metal Co., Jacksonville, Fla., for salvage mate- | 


rial consisting of submarine cable purchased from the War De- | 


to the Committe: 


aS 
’ 


irtment (with accompanying pape on 

Claims, 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 80382) for the relief of Nancy A. C. M. Par- 

ms, D. F. Staggs, Ollie Sta Roas Staggs, Lena Birchfield, 
« Birchfield, Bertie Gwin, Greely Gilbert, Linville Gilbert, 


Nelson Gilbert: to the Committee on Clain 


re Parsons, 


rors 


\ 


S 


By Mr. LODGE: 
\ bill (S. 8083) for the relief of Capt. John Q. A. Brett, United 


s Army, retired; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. SPENCER: 

bill (S. 3034) for the relief of 

mittee on Military Affairs. 


D> 


By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: 


P 


\ William &. 


Judkins; to the 


hill (S. 3085) granting a pension to George Wortser (with 
nupanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
SPEECHES BY PRESIDENT WILSON 
lr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 


» lave printed in the Recorp the speeches made by the Presi- | 


on September 8, 9, and 10. <A similar request was granted 


previous dates, and this brings them up to date 
lr. LODGE. There is no objection to that 


he PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
lhe speeches referred to are as follows: 
[THE PRESIDENT AT Des MOINES, IowA, Serrempber 6, 1919 
Mir. Chairman and fellow countrymen, you make my heart 


arm with your generous welcome, and I want to express 
affected gratitude to your chairman for having so truly 
the note of an occasion like this. He has used almost the 
ords that were in my thought, that the 
rofoundiy disturbed, and we are met to diseuss the n 
Which its spirit can be quieted and its affairs turned to 
rht of human life. My fellow countrymen, the 
is desperately in need of the settled conditions of peace, 
an not wait much longer. Itis waiting upon us. That 
hought, that the burdensome thought, upon my heart 
ht, that the world is waiting for the verdict of the Nation 
h it looked for leadership and which it thought would be 
that would ask the world to wait 


world is inflamed 
1€as- 


COUrses 


is 


is 


fellow citizens, the world is not at peace. I suppose that 
fficult for one who has not had some touch of the hot pas 
{ the other side of the sea to realize how all the passions 


ive been slumbering for a 
hy the 


ges have been uncovered and rv 

tragedy of this war. We speak of the tragedy of 
ir, but the tragedy that lay greater than 
because back of it lay long ages in which the legit- 


back of it was 
ritseu 


| 


reedom of men was suppressed. Back of it lay long ages 
rrent war in which little eroups of men, closeted in eapi- 
termined whether the sons of the land over which they 
hould go out upon the field and shed their blood. For 


lor liberty? No; not for liberty, but for the aggrandize- 
f those who ruled them. 
hearts of men. They had felt the suppression of it. 
ad felt the mastery of those whom they had not chesen as 
asters. They had felt the oppression of laws which did 
t Now 
is released and uncovered and men glare at one an- 
Say. ‘Now we are free and what shall we do with 
edom?’ 


aut happened in 


imit them to the equal exercise of human rights. 


this 


‘ nd 





Russia was not a sudden and accidental 
people of Russia were maddened with the suppres- 





ie 





And this had been slumbering | 


DISD 


sion of Czarism. When at last the came to throw off 
those chains, they threw them off, at first with hearts full of con- 
fidence and hope, and then they found out that they had been 
again deceived. There was no assembly chosen to frame a con- 
stitution for them, or, rather, there was an assembly chosen to 
choose a constitution for them and it 
persed, and a little group of men just as selfish, just as 
just as pitiless, as the agents of the Czar himself, ass 
trol and exercised their power by terror and not by right 
in other parts of Durope the poison spread—the poison of dis 
order, the poison of revolt, the poison of chaos. And do you 
honestly think, my fellow citizens, that none of that ! 
got in the veins of this free people? Do you not know that the 
world is all now one single whispering gallery? Those antennse 
of the wireless telegraph are the symbols of our age. All the 
impulses of mankind are thrown out upon the air and reach to 
the ends of the earth; quietly upon steamships, silently 

the eover of the Postal Service, with the tong 
and the tongue of the telegraph, all the suggestions of disorder 
are spread through the Money coming from 

knows where is deposited by the millions in capitals like Stock 
holm, to be u for the p ’ di 


and dissolution throughout 


cnance 


Was suppressed and dis- 
ruthless, 
med con- 


And 


poison 


under 


ue ot the wireless 


world. nobods 


1 —— 
SO4 nada or disorder and dais 
hi I wna 


opaca 


the world, and men look you ealn 


in the face in America and say they are for that sort of revo 
tion, when that sort of revolution means government by terr 
government by force, not government by vote. It is the negatio 


of everything that is American; ading, and so long 
as disorder so long as the world is kept waiting for 
What kind of peace are we going to 
of guaranties are there to be behind that 
will steadily spread more and more rapidly, 


but it is spre 
continues, 
the answer to the question, 
have and what kK 
peace? that poisoi 


| 
itl 


spread until it may be that even this beloved land of ours will 
be distracted and distorted by it. 

“That is what is concerning me, my fellow countrymen. |! 
know the splendid steadiness of the American people, but, my 


fellow citizens, the whole world needs that steadiness, and the 
American people are the makeweight in the fortunes of man 
kind. How long are we going to debate into which scale we will 
throw that magnificent equipoise that belongs to us? How long 


whether the world may 
to us for leadership. 
They have built their 


shall we be kept waiting for the answ 
trust They have looked 
They example 
peace upon the basis of our That great volume that 
contains the j | ‘is drawn along the specifications laid 
down by the American Government, and now the world stands 


er 


us or despise us? 


sii V iooked to wu Lor 


suggestions, 


; 





Ci O11 Det 





at amaze because an authority in America hesitates whether i 
will indorse an American document or not. 

“You know what the necessity of peace is Political liberty 
| can exist only when there is peace Social reform ¢a ke 
place only when there is peace. The settlement of every ques 
tion that concerns o1 daily lite waits for peace. l have be« 
receiving delegations Washington of men engaged im the 
service of the Government temporarily in the administration « 
the raiiways, and I | had to say to them, ‘ My friends, © can 
not tell what the railways can earn until commerce is ored 
to its normnal courses Until I can tell what the railroads can 
earn I can not tell what the wages that the railroa un yay 
| will be I can not suggest what the increase of freight and pas 

sengel tes will be to ineet these increases In waces if ‘ 
must be increased. can not tell vet whether it will | Ss 
sary te increase the rates or not, and I mus u to 
But they are nm he only people {hat have come to see in Chere 
are all sorts of ijustments necessal this country Il have 
asked representatives of capilti and labor to come te Wash 
ington next nth al conter onfer about the fundament: 
thing of o i sent: that is to say, the condi ns oO 
labor. Do you realize, my fellow citizens, that all through the 
world the on entral question of civilization is, ‘What shall 
be the conditions of labor?’ The prefound unrest in Europe 
due to the doubt } ‘evailing as to what shall be the conditions 
of labor, and I need not tell you that that unrest i preading 
to America. 

“Tn the midst of the treaty of peace is a Magna ¢ a, A 
i} great guaranty for labor. It provides that labor shall have the 
counsels of the world devoted to the discussion of its conditions 
and of its betterment, and labor all over the world is waiting 
| to know whether America is going to take part in those confer- 
ences or not. The confidence of the men who sat at Paris 


| of 
| 2 
whether we can attend the conference or not. 


was such that they put it in the document that the first meeting 
of the labor conference under that part of the treaty should 
take place in Washington upon the invitation of the President 
the United States. I am going to that invitation, 
But think of the 
mortification! Think of standing by in Washington ! 
seeing the world take counsel upon the fundamental matter of 


issue 


itself anc 
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without us. The thing is inconceivable, but it is 
The world is waiting, waiting to see, not whether we will 
but whether we will serve and lead, for it has ex- 
us to lead. L want to testify that the most touching and 
hritling thing that has ever happened to me was what happened 


civilization 


ike part 
i 


pecleq 


vlmost every Gay when I was in Paris. Delegations from all 
over the world came to me to solicit the friendship of America. 


They frankly told us that they were not sure they could trust 
iiybody else, but that they did absolutely trust us to do them 
justice and that justice was done them. Why, some of 
them came from countries which I have, to my shame, to admit 
that Lt never heard of before, and I had to ask as privately as 
possible what language they spoke. Fortunately they always 
had an interpreter, but I always wanted to know at least what 
family languages they were speaking. The touching thing 
: that from the ends of the earth, from little pocketed valleys, 
vhere [T did not know that a separate people lived, there came 
el nen Of dignity, men of intellectual parts, men entertain- 


LO See 


ot 


ing in their Thought and in their memories a great tradition, 
some of the oldest people of the world—and they came and sat 
at the feet of the youngest nation of the world and said, ‘ Teach 


is the way to liberty. 

‘That is the attitude of the world, and reflect, my fellow coun- 
irymen, upon the reaction, the reaction of despair, that would 
come if America said, * We do not want to lead you. You must 
de without our advice. You must shift without us.’ Now, are 
we going to bring about a peace, for which everything waits? 
We can not bring it about by doing nothing. I have been very 
iInuch amazed and very much amused, if I could be amused in 
uch critical circumstances, to see that the statesmanship of 
oine gentlemen consists in the very interesting proposition that 

do nothing at all. I had heard of standing pat before, but I 


ever had before heard of standpatism going to the length of 
suying it is none of our business and we do not care what hap- 


ens to the rest of the world. 
“Your chairman made a profoundly true remark just now. 
Che isolation of the United States is at an end, not because we 
‘hose to go into the politics of the world but because by the 
sheer genius of this people and the growth of our power we have 
hecome a determining factor in the history of mankind, ond after 
you have become a determining factor you can not remain iso- 
lated, whether you want to or not. Isolation ended by the proe- 
esses of history, not by the processes of our independent choice, 
merely fulfilled the prediction of 

the men who founded our Republic. Go back and read some of 
the immortal sentences of the men that assisted to frame this 
(rovernment and see how they set up a standard to which they 
intended that the nations of the world should rally. They said 
to the people of the world, ‘Come to us; this is the home of 
iberty ; this is the place where mankind can learn how to govern 
their own affairs and straighten out their own difficulties,’ and 
did to 
* Look at your neighbor, 
if your State. 


and the processes of history 


the world come us, 
Look at the statistics of the people 
Look at the statistics of the people of the United 
They have come, their hearts full of hope and econfi- 
from practically every nation in the world, to constitute a 
portion of our strength and of our hope and a contribution to 
eur achievement. Sometimes I feel like taking off my hat to 
those immigrants. I was born an American. I could 
not help it. but they chose to be Americans. They were not born 
\inericans. They saw this star in the west rising over the 
; of the world, and they said, ‘That is the star of hope 
star of Salvation. We will set our footsteps toward the 


States 


dence, 


some ot 


yy ople 


vei 7 » 
wha th 


vest und join that great body of men whom God has blessed 
vith the vision of liberty... I honor those men. I say, ‘ You 
made a deliberate choice which showed that you saw what the 
drift and history of mankind was. I am very grateful, I may 


that L did not have to make that choice. I 
nin grateful that ever can remember I have breathed this 
freedom. Lam grateful that every instinct in me, 
every drop of blood in mec remembers and stands up and shouts 
at the traditions of the United States. But some gentlemen are 
shouting now about that. They are saying, ‘ Yes; we made 

vreat promise to mankind, but it will cost too much to redeem 
it. My fellow citizens, that is not the spirit of America, and 
you can not have peace, you can not have even your legitimate 
part in the business of the world unbless you are partners with 
If you are going to say to the world, ‘ We will stand 
off and see what we can get out of this,’ the world will see to it 
that you do not get anything out of it. If it is your deliberate 
choice that instead of being friends you will be rivals and an- 
tagonists, then you will get exactly what rivals and antagonists 
always get, just as little as can be grudgingly vouchsafed you. 

* Yet you must keep the world on its feet. Is there any busi- 


say in parentheses, 


since | 


blessed air of 


the rest. 


ness man here who would be willing to see the world go bank- 
rupt and the business of the world step? Is there any man ! 
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here who does not know that America is the only nation left 
by the war in a position to see that the world does go on with 
its business? And is it your idea that if we lend our money, 
as we must, to men whom we have bitterly disappointed, that 
money will bring back to us the largess to which we are entitled“ 
I do not like to argue this thing on this basis, but if you want to 
talk business, I am ready to talk business. If it is a matter 0; 
how much you are going to get from your money, I say you wil! 
not get half as much as antagonists as you will get as partners, 
Think that over, if you have none of that thing that is so lightly 
spoken of, known as altruism. And, believe me, my fellow 
countrymen, the only people in the world who are going to rej) 
the harvest of the future are the people who can entertain ideals. 
who can follow ideals to the death. 





































































“T was saying to another audience to-day that one of th 
most beautiful stories I know is the story that we heard ji) 


France about the first effect of the American soldiers when the, 
got over there. The French did not believe at first, the Britis), 
did not believe, that we could finally get 2,000,000 men over ther 
The most that they hoped at first was that a few American 
soldiers would restore their morale, for let me say that thei 
morale was gone. The beautiful story to which I referred is thi- 


the testimony that all of them rendered that they got thei) 
morale back the minute they saw the eyes of those boys. Her 
were not only soldiers. There was no curtain in front of 1) 
retina of those eyes. They were American eyes. They we 


eyes that had seen visions. They were eyes the possessors « 
which had brought with them a great ardor for a supreme cx 
and the reason those boys never stopped was that their ey 
were lifted to the horizon. They saw a city not built with hand 
They saw a citadel toward which their steps were ben! wher 
dwelt the oracles of God himself. And on the battle field wer 
found German orders to commanders here and there to see to j 
that the Americans did not get lodgment in particular pli: 
because if they ever did you never could get them out. | 
had gone to Europe to go the whole way toward the realiz 
of the teaching which their fathers had handed down to 
There never were crusaders that went to the Holy Land 
old ages that we read about that were more truly devot: 
holy cause than these gallant, incomparable sons of Ame 

“My fellow citizens, you have got to make up your 
because, after all, it is you who are going to make up the ! 
of this country. I do not owe a report or the slightest res} 
bility to anybody but you. I do not mean only you in thi: 
though I am free to admit that this is just as good a sain) 
America as you can find anywhere, and the sample looks mis 
good to me. I mean you and the millions besides you, thou: 
ful, responsible American men and women all over this < 
try. They are my bosses, and I am mighty glad to be 
servant. I have come out upon this journey not to fight a! 
body but to report to you, and I am free to predict that i 
credit the report there will be no fighting. It hot 
necessary that we should make peace with Germany and Nik 
peace with Austria, and see that a reasonable peace Is 
with Turkey and Bulgaria—that is not only not all of il, )u 
it is a very dangerous beginning if you do not add somet/iliis 
to it. I said just now that the peace with Germany, and 
same is true of the pending peace with Austria, was made up 
American specifications, not unwillingly. Do not let me 
the impression on your mind that the representatives of -\iic 
ica in Paris had to insist and force their principles upon tle 
rest. That is not true. Those principles were accepted belor 
we got over there, and the men I dealt with carried them ou 
in absolute good faith; but they were our principles, and at thi 
heart of them lay this, that there must be a free Poland, 
example. 

“T wonder if you realize what that means. 
the pieces of Poland. For a long time one piece had belonged | 


use, 


is 


| 


iO 


We had to collect 


Russia, and we can not get a clear title to that yet. nn . 
part belonged to Austria. We got a title to that. Anol e 
part belonged to Germany, and we have settled the uve U4 

in of othe 


possession 


that. But we found Germany also . 
pieces of territory occupied predominately or exclusively 
patriotic Poles, and we said to Germany, ‘You will have 
give that up, too; that belongs to Poland.’ Not heciatse ! 
ground, but because those people there are Poles and want 
be parts of Poland, and it is not our business to force 
sovereignty upon anybody who does not want to live unt 
When we had determined the boundaries of Poland we wn ; 
up and recognized it as an independent Republic. Phere sa 
minister, a diplomatic representative, of the United States 2! 


Ww 


Is 


nv 


ler il 







Warsaw right now in virtue of our formal recognition of the 
Republie of Poland. en 
“But upon Poland center some of the dangers of Me 1" - 
. . ‘ oh Ute “ l 
South of Poland is Bohemia, which we cu awit) - o 
Austrian combination. Below Bohemia is Hungary, Wi 
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o long 
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damental wrongs of history center 
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strength of Austria, and 
Alongside of Roumania is 
’ Slavic Kingdom, that never could have won its own 
which had chafed under the chains of Austria- 
y, but never could throw them off. We have said, ‘ The 
in regions. These 
ave the right to govern their own Government and con- 
That i of the treaty, 


er rely 


er is 


upon the assistant 
un enlarged Roumania. 
dence, 
these 
own fe heart 


riunes,’ at the 


it, my fellow citizens, this is at the heart of the future: The 
iness men of Germany did not want the war that we have 

s through. The bankers and the manufacturers and the 
erchants knew that it was unspeakable folly. Why? Because 
Germany by her industrial genius was beginning to dominate 
he world economically, and all she had to do was to wait for 


bout two 


more generations when her credit, her merchandise, 
+] 





r enterprise, would have covered all the parts of the we 
it the great fighting nations did not control. The formuk 
in-Germanism, you remember, was Bi en to Bagdad 
non the North Sea to Bagdad in Persi These countries 
e have set up as the new home of liberty lie right along 
oad. If we leave them there without the guaranty that 


ol 
ad the 


hot 


ir 


ration 


bined force of the world will assure their independence 
territorial integrity, we have only to it a 
when our recent experience wiil b« 


let Germany dominate the 


short 
We 


we then? 


walt 
peated. 


world this time. Are 


Germany had known then that all the other fighting nations 
world would combine to prevent her action, she never 

tl have dreamed of atte 10] ting it If Germ inv had know 
is the common verdict of every man imiliar with the 
ics of Europe—if Germany had known that England would 
she never would have started it. If she had known 
\merica would come in, she never would have dreamed of 
\nd now the only way to make it certain that there never 
another world war like that is that should assist in 

teeing the peace and its settlement. 

[It is a very interesting circumstance, my fellow country 
hat the league of nations will contain all the nations of 
orld, great and small, except Germany, and Germany is 
put on probation. We have practically said to Germany, 
‘I turns out that you really have had a change of heart and 
cotten nonsense out of your system; if it really does turn 


it you have substituted a genuine self-governing Republic 


itd 
iN 
\ 


vo 


ed 


th 


ingdom where a few men on Wilhelmstrasse plotted 
of the world, then we will let you in as partners, because 
u will be respectable.’ In the meantime, accepting thi 
Germany’s Army is reduced to 100,000 men, and she has 
to give up all the war material over and above what 


‘ssary for 100,000 men. For a nation of 60,000,000! She 
rendered to the world. She has said, ‘Our fate is in 
hands. We are ready to do what you tell us to do. The 


do not go into it. 


Not 


‘ 


the world is combined, and the interesting circumstance | 


t} 


he rest of the world, excluding us, will continue combined 
Some gentlemen seem to think they can 
ip this treaty and prevent this league by 


at all. 


not 


in give you an interesting circumstance. There is the | 
nt, which you have heard so much discussed, about thai 
! ancient Province of Shantung in China. I do not like 


ttlement any better than you do, but these were the 
stances: In order to induce Japan to cooperate in the 
d clear the Pacific of the German power England, and 











ently France, bound themselves without any qualifica- 
see to it that Japan got anything in China that Germany 
(d that Japan would take it away from !} upon the 
of which promise Japan proceeded to take Kiaochow and 
he portions of Shantung Province, which had been ceded 
\ for a term of years to Germany. The most that could 
t of it was that, in view of the fact that America had 

it, the Japanese were ready to promise that 
ud give up every item of sovereignty which Germany 
herwise have enjoyed in Shantu Province and return 
ut restriction to China, and that they would retain in 
ince only the economic concessions such as other nations 
had elsewhere in China—though you do not hear any- 


ier, 


t 


to do with 


ne 
his, 


} 


ihout that—conecessions in the railway and the mines 
(| become attached to the railway for operative pur- 
But suppose that you say that is not enough. Very 


n, Stay out of the treaty, and how will that accomplish 
England and France are bound and ean not escape 
ligation. Are you going to institute a war against 
nd France and England to get Shantung back for China? 
‘in enterprise which does not commend itself to the pres- 


} 


ration 

putting it in brutal terms, my fellow citizens, but that 
racl By disagreeing to that provision, we accomplish 
5 flor China. On the contrary, we stay out of the only 


going into | 
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DIG 


combination of the counsels of nations in which we can be of 
service to Chin: With China as a member of the league of 
nations, and Japan as a member of the league of nations, and 
America as a member of the league of nations, there confronts 
every one of them that now famous article 10, by which every 
member of the league agrees to re spect and preserve erri- 


ical 


anybody 


torial integrity and exi 
member States 


; Tesy ler ; 
Ingependcence ¢ il the 


ther 1 
ocnel persuade 





you can tak hat arti e a peaceful wor Cha 
uts at the root of th That cuts ai 
the outrage again B its at the root of t 
rag igalnst | I ‘ vil u oles a 
tree of Pan Ge! nisn na pull Ht 
‘pans’ up, too. Lvery land-grabbing nation is served noti 
kee » on ur ¢ l rer! ry Mind your own b init | t 

‘ritory belongs to thos ople and they can do with hat 

lease, provided the lo not invade other peopl ! 
use they ake My fellow citizens, the tl y 

ol to be done whether we are in it or not. If we " . 
then we are going to be the determining factor in the de 
ment of civilization. If e are out of it, we ourselves are ¢ 
to watch every oth nation with suspicion, and we w 
justified, too; and we are going to be watched witl Is 
Every move it of trade, every relationship of manufacture, 
every question <« materials, every matt (Te 
inte se of the orld, will be impeded by the consciousne 
that America ts to hold off and @et something which she i 
not Hi to shat vith the rest of mankind. I am pai gy 
the pictur or you, because I know that it is as intolerable to 
Vou i CIs to me. But do not fo away with the lupression, I 
beg ye that I think there is any doubt about the issue Che 
only thing that can be accomplished is delay. The ultimate 
outcome ili be tt umphant acceptance of the treaty and 
the k 1e 

*Let me pay tribute which it is only just that I should 
pay to sole of tl] men who have been, I believe, misunderstood 
in this business. It is only a handful of men, my fellow citizens, 
who are trying to defeat the treaty or to prevent the league 
The er j in official bodies and out, are scrutinizing 





‘at majori 
it, as it is perfect 
see if it is ne 
and 1y 
public 


ty, 
ly | 


cessary 


egitimate that they should scrutinize it, to 
that they should qualify 
my knowledge of 


hat they will sooner 


it in any vay 


knowledge of their conscience, 


principle, Makes me certain t 


see that it is safest, since it is all expressed in the plaine: 

English that the English dictionary affords, net to qualify i 

to accept it as it is. I have been a student of the English lan- 
guage all my life and I do not see a single obscure sentence in 





the whole document. Some gentlemen either have not read it 
or do not understand the Engtish language; but, fortunately. o 
the right-hand page it is printed in English and on the { 
hand page it is printed in French. Now, if they do not l 


and d 


preci 


I am told 


cet a French dictionary 
‘he French 


ile 
language, 


English 


stand English, I hope they will 
out the meaning that 


language, precise than 


is a vers 30 


side. 4 


the 


on 


more 


I am not on a speaking acquaintance with it, but [I am told 
that it is the most precise language in Europe, and that a 

given phrase in French always means the same thing. That 
ean not be said of English. In order to satisfy themselves, I 


hope these gentlemen will master the French version and tl 


be reassured that there are no lurking monsters in that do 
ment: that there are no sinister purposes; that everything 
said in the frankest way. 

“Tor example, they have been very mucl vorried at the 
phrase that nothing in the document shall be taken as impair- 
ing in any way the validitt of such regional understandings 
as the Monroe doctrine. They say, ‘ Why put in “such regional 
understandings as What other understandings are there? 
Have you got somethi ip your sleeve? Is there going to bi 


there going to be a Monroe 
fellow citizens, the 
rhe men that 
t a specific thing 1 


We do KnoOW | 


Asia? Is 
Why, i 


Monroe doctrine in 
trine in China?’ 

written in 1 
with said, ‘It is not wise to pu 
nation in a document like this. 


ry 


erfect innocence. I was asso ted 


to one 


other regional understanding like it; we nev eard of al 

other: we never expect to hear of any other, | the might 
some day be some other, and so we will say “ such regional un- 
derstandings as the Monroe doctrine,”’ and their phrase was 
intended to give right of way to the Monroe doctrine in the 
Western Hemisphere. I reminded the Committee on Foreign 
telations of the Senate the other day that the conference I 
held with them was not the first conference I had held about 
the league of nations. When I came back to this our own dear 


country in March last I held a conference at the White House 
with the Senate Committee Foreign | 
made various suggestions as to how the 
tered in phraseology. I carried those suggestions back to 


> ; | 
LelLaTIONS, alla Li 


on 


ovenant 
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and every one of them was 
ficic cuuranty that no mischief was intended. ‘The whole 
document is of the same plai practical, explicit sort, and it 
ecures peace, my fellow citizens, in the only way in which 
pence can be secured. 
* T remember, if Lmay illustrate a very great thing with a very 
vial thing, I had two acquaintances who were very much 
addicted to profanity. Their friends were distressed about it. 
It subordinated a rich vocabulary which they might otherwise 
have cultivated, and so we induced them to agree that they 
never would swear inside the corporate limits, that if they 
vanted to swear they would go out of town. The first time the 


passion of nnger came upon them they rather sheepishly got in 

street car und went out of town to swear, and by the time 
they sot out-of town they did not want to swear. That very 
homely illustration illustrates in my mind the value of discus- 
sion. Let ie remind you that every fighting nation in the world 

eoing to belong to this league, because we are going to be- 
long to it, and they all make this solemn engagement with each 


that they will not resort to war in the case of any con- 
or other of two things, until 


} 
ormer, 


‘ til 


roversyv wnt hey have done one 
they have either submitted the question at issue to arbitration, 
in which ease they promise to abide by the verdict whatever it 
may be, or, if they do not want to submit it to arbitration, have 
submitted it to discussion by the council of the league. 

“They agree to give the council six months to discuss the 


matter, to supply the coumicil with all the pertinent facts re- 
varding it, and that, after the opinion of the council is rendered, 
they will not then go to war if they are dissatisfied with the 
opinion until three more months have elapsed. They vive nine 
whole matter before the judgment 
of mankind, and if they violate this promise, if any one of them 


ionths in which to spread the 


violates he covenant prescribes that that violation shall in 
itself constitute an act of war against the other members of the 
leacue. It does not provide that there shall be war. On the con- 
trary, it provides for something very much more effective than 
Wal It provides that that nation, that covenant-breaking na- 
tion, shall be absolutely cut off from intercourse of every kind 


\ other nations of the world; that no merchandise shall 
shipped out of it or into it; that no postal messages shall go 
nto it o1 out of it; that no telegraphic messages shall 
eross its and that the citizens of the other member 
States shall not be permitted to have any intercourse or trans- 
whatever with its citizens with them. 
single nation in Europe that can stand that boy- 


vith the 
he 

come 
bord: a. 
citizens or 


actions its 


Phere is not a 


cott for six months. There is not a single nation in Europe that 
s self-sufficing in its resources of food or anything else that can 
stand that for six months. And in those circumstances we are 
fold that this covenant is eovenant of war. It is the most 
lrastic covenant of peace that was ever conceived, and its 
processes are the processes of peace. The nation that does not 
ubide by its covenants is sent to coventry, is taboo, is put out 
he society of covenant-respecting nations. 


This is a covenant of compulsory arbitration or discussion, 
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| the flaws that are in it, for there are flaws in it 


st so soon as you discuss matters, my fellow citizens, 
peace-looks in the wind Did you ever really sit down 
nd discuss matters with yo neighbor when you had a differ- 
ence and come away in the s; » temper that you went in? One 
the difficulties in our labor situation is that there are some 
e-niy Loy rs who will not me their emploves s face to face and 

With them. T have never known an instance in which such 

ineeting and discussion took place that both sides did not 
softened temper and with an access of respect 

othe) ( The processes of frank discussion are the 
proces of peace 1 only the processes of settlement, and 

- re the processes hich are set up for all the powerful 
Y the world. 

I want to say tha { inparalleled achievement of 
thoughtful civilizatior | dying day I shall esteem it the 
ero ng privilege oj oO have been permitted to put my 
naine to n documen ! in my judgment, my fellow 
citizens, V nh passion is cooled and men take a sober, second 
thought, they are all going to feel that the supreme thing that 
America did was to help brit this about and then put her 
shoulder to the great chariot of justice and of peace which was 
foing to lead men along in that slow and toilsome march, 
toilsome and full of the kind of agony that brings bloody sweat, 
hui nevertheless going up a slow incline to those distant heights 
upow Whieh will shine last the serene light of justice, suffus- | 
Ins ; hole world in blissful peace.” 

THerE PRESIDENT AT AUDITOR! OMAIA, Nebn., SEPTEMBER 8, 1919, 

‘Mr. Chairman, my fellow citizens, I never feel more com- 
formable in facing my fellow citizens than when I ean realize 
that Lain not representing a peculiar cause, that T am not speak- 


‘ ereignty in that settlement to which the people 





SEPTEMBER 


L$), 


ceepted. I think that is a suf- | ing for a single group of my fellow citizens, that I am not the 


representative of a party but the representative of the people 
of the United States. I went across the water with that happy 
consciousness, and in all the work that was done on the other 
side of the sea, where I was associated with distinguished 
Americans of both political parties, we all of us constantly kep} 
at our heart the feeling that we were expressing the thoughts 
of America, that we were working for the things that. Ameri: 
believed in. I have come here to testify that this treaty co) 
tains the things that America believes it. 

“T brought a copy of the treaty along with me, for I faye 
that, in view of the criticisms you have heard of it, you thouelh 
it consisted of only four or five clauses. Only four or tiv; 
clauses out of this volume are picked out for criticism. ©)! 
four or five phrases in it are called to your attention by sony 


the distinguished orators who oppose its adoption. Why, 1 
fellow citizens, this is one of the great charters of hun 


liberty, and the man who picks flaws in it—or, rather, picks « 
forget 
magnitude of the thing, forgets the majesty of the thing, fo: 
that the counsels of more than 20 nations combined and 
rendered unanimous in the adoption of this great instrun 
Let me remind you of what everybody admits who has 
the document. Everybody admits that it is a complete set 
the which led to this and it 


or 


ment matters war, Con: 
the complete machinery which provides that they shal] 
settled. 

“You know that one of the greatest difficulties in our 


domestic affairs is unsettled land titles. Suppose that son 
hody were mischievously to tamper with the land records o 
the State of Nebraska, and that there should be a doubt as to 
the line of every farm. You know what would happen in six 
months, <All the farmers would be sitting on their fences wit 
shotguns. Litigation would penetrate every community 
feeling would be generated, contests not only of lawyers 
contests of force, would ensue. Very well, one of the interesting 
things that this treaty does is to settle the land titles of Europe, 
and to settle them in this way, on the principle that every 
belongs to the people that live on it. This is actually the firs 
time in human history that that principle was ever recog 

in a similar document, and yet that is the fundamental An 
can principle. The fundamental American principle is the rig! 
of the people that live in the country to say what shall be 
with that country. We have gone so far in our assertion: 
popular right that we not only say that the people have a riz! 
to have a government that suits them, but that they have a 1 

to change it in any respect at any time. Very well, that 
ciple lies at the heart of this treaty. 

“There are peoples in Europe who never before coul 
that the land they lived in was their own, and the choi 
they were to make of their lives was their own choice. ! 
there ure men in Nebraska who come from that coun 
tragical history, the now restored Republie of Poland, and } 
want to call your attention to the fact that Poland 
given her complete restitution; and not only is she gi\ 

Jand that formerly belonged to the Poles, but she is give 
Jands which are now occupied by Poles but had been per 
to remain under other sovereignties. She is given those 
on a principle that all our hearts approve of. Take w! 


Europe they call High Silesia, the mountainous, the up|. 
tions of the district of Silesia. The very great majoril) 


people in High Silesia are Poles, but the Germans contes 
statement that most of them were Poles. We said, ‘ Ver, 
then, it is none of our business; we will let them deci \\ 
will put sufficient armed forces into High Silesia to 
nobody tampers with the processes of the election, 

we will hold a referendum there, and those people 
either to Germany or to Poland, as they prefer aud 


prefer.’ And wherever there was a doubtful district we 
the same principle, that the people should decide and 
men sitting around the peace table at Paris. When the 


enda are completed the land titles of Europe will be se 
every country will belong to the people that live on | 
with what they please. You seldom hear of this aspect 
treaty, my fellow citizens. 

“You have heard of the council that the newspaper 
the ‘big four. We had a very much bigger name tor 0 
than that. We called ourselves the ‘supreme coune ‘ 
principal allied and associated powers,’ but we had no cla 
title, and sometimes there were five of us instead ol 
Those five represented, with the exception of Germa! 
course, the great fighting nations of the world. rhe 
have done anything with this treaty that they chose 
because they had the power to do it, and they chose to ( 


had never been chosen before, to renounce every ne 
concern 
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not assent. That is the great settlement which is represented 
in this volume, 

“And it contains, among other things, a great charter of liberty 
for the workingmen of the world. For the first time in history 
the counsels of mankind are to be drawn together and con- 
certed for the purpose of defending the rights and improving 
the conditions of working people—men, women, 
over the world. Such a thing that was 


) ‘ 
alil as 


league of nations is the matter of seeing that this thing is not 
interfered with. There is no other way to do it than by a 


universal league of nations, and what is proposed is a universal 
of nations. Only two nations are for the time being left 
One of them is Germany, because we did not think that 
Germany was ready to come in, because we felt that she Gught 
to go through a period of probation. She says that she made a 
mistake. We now want her to prove it by not trying it again. 
She says that she has abolished all the old forms of government 
by which little secret councils of men sitting nobody knew exactly 
where determined the fortunes of that great 


league 


out. 


dentally, tried to determine the fortunes of mankind; but we 
ant her to prove that her constitution is changed and that it is 


and then who can, after t! 


a great people 60,000,000 


to stay changed; 


‘No’ 


rolls 


produced, say to strong, 


want to come in on equal terms with the rest of us and do jus- | 
tice in international affairs? I want to that I did not find 
n} of my colleagues in Paris disinclined do justice to Ger- 

But I hear that this treaty is very hard on Germany, 


When an individual has committed a crimi act, 
it is hard, but the punishment is not unjust. 
mitted itself, through unscrupulous govt 

iminal act against mankind, and it i 

ent, not more than it can endure, but up to the 

can pay it must pay for the wrong that it ha 
‘But the things prescribed in this treaty 
‘ied out if any one of the great influence 


the punish- 
Thi 


to commit 


nition 


ua 


S 
V rnors, ( 
lergo th 
point Vv 
s done. 


will be fully 
that brought that 


S to une 


here it 


not 


It about is withheld from its consummatio1 Every great 
ng nation in the world is on the list of those who are to | 
titute the league of nations. I say every great nation, be- 
<¢ America is going to be included amo: them, and the only 
e, my fellow citizens, is whether we goin or come 
ter with Germany; whether we will go in as founders of 
covenant of freedom or go in as those who are admitted 
they have made a mistake and re] 
1 wish I could do what is impossible 1 eat m) 
is I wish I could read that covenant to you, use I 
believe, if you have not read it yourself and have o1 ly 
“l to certain speeches that I have read, that you know 
hing that is in it. Why, my fellow citizens, the heart of 
covenant is that there shall be no w: lo listen to some 
speeches that you may have listened » or read, you 
ld think that the heart of it was that it was arrangement 
war. On the contrary, this is the heart f that treaty: 


bulk of it is concerned with arrangeme! 
mbers of the league—that means 
and dismembered Turkey—agree 

r without first having done one or other 


submitted the question at issue to 


but Ger 
will 
things— 


which 


eve rybody 
they 
of two 


ition, 


never £Oo 


POLI in 


t ¢ 
they ii 


agree absolutely to abide by the \v lict, or, they 

ot care to submit it to arbitration, submitted it to discus- 
by the council of the league of nations, in which case 
lust give six months for the discussion and wait three 
after the rendering of the decision, whether they like 
not, before they go to war. They agree to cool off for 
months before they yield to the heat of passion which | 


{ otherwise have hurried them into war. 


and children— | 
never dreamed | 
of before, and what you are asked to discuss in discussing the | 


nation and, inci- | 


iose proofs are | 
if they | 


e punish- | 


ts under which all | 
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rate. Kvery member of the league promises to respect and 
preserve as against external aggression—not as against internal 
revolution—the territorial integrity and existing political inde- 
pendence of every other member of the league, and if it i 
essary to enforce this promise—I mean, for the nations 


act 


to 


in concert with arms in their hands to enforce it—then the coun- 
cil of the league shall advise what action is necessary. Some 
gentlemen who doubt the meaning of English words have 
thought that advice did not mean advice, but I do not know 
anything else that it does mean, and I have studied English 
most of my life and speak it with reasonable correctne The 
point is this: The council can not give that advice without the 


vote of the United States, unless it is a party to the dispute; 
but, my fellow citizens, if you are a party to the dispute you 
are in the scrap anyhow. If you are a party, then the question 


whether 


ith the 


is not whether you are going to war or not, but merely 
you are going to war against the the world or w 
rest of the world, and the object of war in that 
defend that central thing that I began ng about. 
That is the guaranty of the land titles of the world which | 
been established by this treaty. Poland, Czechoslavakia, R 
mania, Jugoslavia—all those na which never had a \ 
\ 


rest oi 





case 
by speaki 
) 
S 


I] ions 





of independent liberty until now—have their liberty and iide- 
pendence guaranteed to them. If we do not guarantee them, 
then we have this interesting choice: I héar gentlemen say tha 
we went into the recent war because we were forced to it, 
and their preference now is to wait to be forced it n. The 

do not pretend that we can keep out; they merely pretend that 
we ought to keep out until we are ashamed not to go in. 

‘This is the covenant of the league of nations that you he 
objected to, the only possible guaranty against war. I wou! 
consider myself recreant to every mother and ther, every wife 
and sweetheart in this country, if I consented to the ending 
of this war without a guaranty that there would be no other. 
You si ‘Is it an absolute cuaranty?’ No; there is no abso- 
lute guaranty against human passion; but even if it were only 
10 per cent of a guaranty, would not you rather have 10 per 
cent guaranty against war than none? If it only creates a 
presumption that there will not be war, would you not rather 


have that presumption than live under the certainty that ther 


wil ar? For, I tell you, my fellow citizens, I can predict with 
absolute certainty that within another generation there will | 
another rid war if the nations of the world do not concert 
t! method b hich to prevent it. 

But | not come here this morning, I remind self. s0 

l to expound the treaty as to talk about the teresting 

things that v hear about that are called re vations. \ 

i reservation is an assent with a big but. We acres it. Now, 

I int to ¢ | O1 attention to some of tl e buts I will 
take them, so far as I can remem! the order, in the er in 
which tl a with clauses of the league itsell 

“In the first article of the covenant it is provid 1 that a 

|} nation can withdraw from the league on two years’ notice, pro- 
vided at the time of its withdrawal, that is to say, at th <- 
| piration of the two years, it has fulfilled all its internatior 

| obligations and a its obligations under the covenant Sol 

| of our friends are very uneasy about that. They want to s 
close to the door with the hands on the knob, and they want to 


hit 


| say, ‘We are in this t g but we are in te 

| timidity; we are it only because you overpersuade s and 

| wanted us to come in, and we are going to try this thing « 

} now and then and see if it is locked, and just as soon as w 
see anything we don’t like, we are going to s uttle.’ Now, 
what is ft} trouble? What are they afraid of? I want you 








} 


who make 
that when the 


s this objection, 


United State 


to put thi to every n 
| 


what is he afraid of? 


an you KnOW 


Is he afraid 


S 


If they do not do that, it is not war that ensues; it is] withdraws it will not have fulfilled its international obliga- 
ething that will interest them and engage them very much | tions? Is he willing to bring that indictment against this b 
than war; it is an absolute boycott of the nation that | loved country? My fellow citizens, we never did fail to fulfill 
zurds the covenant. The boycott is automatic, and just | an international obligation and, God guiding and helping us, 
on as it applies, then this happer No goods can be | we never will. I for one am not going to admit in any con- 
“1 out of that country; no goods can be shipped into it. | nection the slightest doubt that, if we ever choose to withdraw, 
legraphic message may pass either way across its borders. | we will then have fulfilled our obligations. If I make reserva- 
package of postal matter—no letter—can cross its borders | tions, as they are called, about this, what do I do? This cove- 
er way. No citizen of any member of the league can have | nant does not set up any tribunal to judg bether we have 
transactions of any kind with any citizen of that nation. fulfilled our obligations at that time or not rhere is only one 
the most complete isolation and boycott ever conceived, thing to restrain us, and that is the opinion of mankind. Are 
there is not a nation in Europe that can live for six months} these gentlemen such poor patriots that they are afraid that 
out importing goods out of other countries. After they | the United States will cut a poor figure in the opinion of man- 


thought about the matter for six months, I predict that 
Will have no stomach for war. 
\il that you are told about in this covenant, so far as I can 
ie that there is an article 10. I will repeat article 10 
you; I think I can repeat it verbatim, the heart of it at any 
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| kind? And do they think that they can bring this great people 
to withdraw from that league if at that time their withdrawal 
would be condemned by the opinion of mankind? We have 
always been at pains to earn the respect of mankind, and we 
i I for one am too proud 


shall always be at pains to retain it. 
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as an American to say that uny doubt will ever hang around our 
rig o withdraw upon the condition of the fulfillment of our 
it ational obligations 
L have already adverted to the difficulties under article 10 
! lnot return toit. That difficulty is merely, as I repeated 
{ . vy, th: ome gentlemen do not want to go in as] 
they int to co in as late joiners, because they all 
hat im a war which imperils the just arrangements of 
i nd, America, the greatest, richest, freest people in the 
ust take sides. We could not live without taking sides. 
Ve devoted ourselves to justice and to liberty when we were 
and we are not roing to get senile and forget it. 
They do not like the way in which the Monroe doctrine is 
mentioned, Well, I would not stop on a question of style. ‘The 
Vo docirine is adopted It is swallowed, hook, tine, and 
inker, and, being carefully digested into the central organism | 
! the whole instrument, I do not care what language they use } 
ib fhe language is entirely satisfactory so far as I under- 
he Kneglish language. That puzzles me, my fellow citl- | 

| English language seems to have got some new mean- 

I studied it that bothers these genilemen. I do not 

COV hat dictionaries they resort to. I do not know what 
mahunis of conscience they can possibly resort to. The Monroe 
trine is expressly authenticated in this document, for the first 





ime in history, by all the great nations of the world, and it was 
put there at our request. When I came back to this dear country 
n March I brought the first draft, the provisional draft, of the 
ovenant of the league. I submitted it to the Foreign Relations 
of the Senate the United States, and I spent an 
evening ussing it with then They made a number of sug- 
sestions. I carried every one of those suggestions to Paris, and 
ver} them was adovted. Now apparently they want me 
o go back to Paris and say, ‘We are much obliged to you, but 
ve do not like the language.’ I suggested the other night that 
like that language there is another language in 


muilittee ol 


Be cs 
(iis 


one ol 


they not 


do 


here. That page is English [illustrating]; this page is French 
illustrating |—the same thing If the English does not suit 
them, let them engage the interest of some French scholar and 


See the French 


if they Uk 


‘lone j 


It is 


anybody 


better. It is the same thine. 
n perfect good faith. Nobody was trying to fool 
This is the genuine w honest men, 

“The fourth matter that they are concerned about is domestic 


cise, ork of 





suestions, so they want to put in a reservaiion ehunicrating 
eritain questions as domestic questions which everybody on 
oth sides of the water admits are domestic questions. That 
scems to me, to say the least, to be a work of supererogation. 
[ft does not seem to me necessary to specify what everybody 
sudmits, but they are so careful I believe the word used to be 
‘meticulous ’—that they want to put in what is clearly implied 
n the whole instrument Well,” you say, ‘why net?’ Well, 
ly not, my fellow citizens The conference at Paris will stil 


© sitting when the Senate of the United States las acted upon 
j 


ne 


his treaty. Perhaps I ought not to say that so confidently. 
Ne man, even in the secrets of Providence, can tell how long 
t will take the United Staies Senate to do anything, but I 
imagine that in the normal course of human fatigue the Senate 


vill have acted upon this before the conference in Paris 


treaty 





vets through with the Austrian treaty and the Bulgarian treaty 
and the Turkish treaty Th vill still be ihere on the job. 
Now—every lawyer will follow me in this—if you take a con- 
ract and change the words, even though you do not change 
( ¢, you have to get the other parties to accept those 

d fs not that true? Therefore every reservation will 
ive to be taken back to all the signatories of this treaty, and 

[ want you to notice that that includes Germany. -We will 
have to ask Germany’s consent to read this treaty the way we 
understand if. I want to tell you that we did not ask Ger- 
nany’s consent with regard to the meaning of any one of those } 
terms while \ were in Paris. We told her what they meant 
and said, ‘Sign here.’ Are ther patriotic Americans who | 
desire the method chang Ly ¥ want me to ask the assem- 
bly at Welmar if I may read the treaty the way it means but 
in words which the United Stat Senate thinks it ought to 
e been written in’? You i" servations come down to 
that they want to change the inguace Of the treaty with- 

wut changing its meaning and involve all the emimrrassments. 


are jndications 


trom ihe 


Because, let me say, there 
from official dispatches but 


I am judging not 
newspapers—-that people 


are not in as good a humor over in Paris now as they were 
when I was there, and it is going to be more difficult to get 


agreement from now on than it was then. Afier dealing with 
some of those gentlemen I found that they were as ingenious as 
any American in attaching unexpected meanings to plain words, 
and, having gone through the mill on the existing language, [ 
want through it again on changed language. 


do not to <o 
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“T must not turn away from this great 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| salvation, reached out toward America, and my heart 
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subject without 
adverting to one particular in the treaty itself, and that is the 
provision with regard to the transfer of certain German rights 
in the Province of Shantung, China, to Japan. I have frankly 
said to my Japanese colleagues in the conference, and therefore 
I can without impropriety say it here, that I was very deeply 
dissatisfied with that part of the treaty. But, my fellow citi- 
zens, Japan agreed at that very time and as part of the under- 
standing upon which those clauses were put into the treaty, 
that she would relinquish every item of sovereignty that Ger- 
many had enjoyed to China, and that she would retain only 
what other nations have elsewhere in China, certain economic 
concessions with regard to the railway and the mines, whic] 
she was to operate under a corporation and subject to the laws 
of China. As I say, I wish she could have done more. Bu 
suppose, as some have suggested, that we dissent from tha 
clause in the treaty. You can not sign all of the treaty bu 


one part, my fellow citizens. It is like the President’s veto. He 
can not veto provisions in a bill. He has got either to sign thy 
bill or veto the bill. We can not sign the treaty with th 
Shantung provision out of it, and if we could, what sort « 


service would we be doing to China? 


* Let us state the facts with brutal frankness. HEngland an 
France are bound by solemn treaty, entered into before th 
conference at Paris, before the end of the war, to give Japa 
What she geis in this treaty in the Province of Shantung. The 
can not in honor withdraw from that promise, They can not 
consent to a peace treaty which does not contain those pro 


visions with regard to Shantung. England and France, ther 
fore, will siand behind Japan, and if we are not signatories to 
the treaties and not parties she will get all that German) 
had in Shantung, more than she will get under the promis: 
which she made to us, and the only way we can get it away from 


her is by going to war with Japan and Great Britain and 
France. Does that look like a workable proposition? [Is tha 


doing China a service? Whereas, if we do accept this treaty, 
we are members of the league of nations, China is a member 
of the league, and Japan is a member of the league, and mide 


that much-criticized artide 10 Japan promises and we suar 
antee that the territorial integrity and politieal independence 
of China will be respected and preserved. That is the wa) 
to serve China. That is the only possible way in the cireun 
stances to serve China. 

“ Therefore we can not rewrite this treaty. We must tak 


it or leave it, and gentlemen, after all the rest of the world has 
signed it, will find it very difficult to make any other kind 0 
treaty. As I took the liberty of saying the other night, i! is 

case of ‘put up or shut up. The world can not breathe in th 
atmosphere of negations. The world can not deal with nation 


who say, ‘We won't play!’ The world can not have abythins 
to do with an arrangement in which every nation says, © W 


will take care of ourselves.’ Is it possible, my fellow citize)s 
is it possible, for the sinister thing has been suggested to lie 
that there is a group of individuals in this country who 
conceived it as desirable that the United States should exercis 


its power ulone, should arm for the purpose, should be reads 
for the enterprise, and should dominate the world by artis: 
There sre indications that there are groups of citizens in this 
country who do not find that an unpalatable program, Are wi 


going to substitute for Pan-Germanism,.a sinister Pan-\mer! 


canism? ‘Che thing is inconceivable. It is hideous. No tat 
dare propose that in plain words to any American audience 
anywhere. The heart of this people is pure. The heart 0! 
this people if true. This great people loves liberty. It loves 
justice. It would rather have liberty and justice than wealth 
and power. It is the great idealistic force of history, and th 
idealism of America is what has made conquest of the spirits 


of men. 
“While 1 was in Paris men of every race, 
ter of the globe, sought interviews with us in order to t 


how absolutely they believed in America and how a! 
thoughts, all their pleas for help, all their hope ef p 


from every | 


litical 
melted 
within me. I said to some of the simpler sort among 'l\" 
‘I pray you that you will not expect the impossible. -\tenl™ 


can not do all the things that you are expecting her |o we. 
| The most that I can promise is that we will do everythit r ‘I 
cab. And we are going to redeem that promise, not because d 
made it, but because when I made it I spoke the purpose «) 
heart of the United States. If I felt that I personally ip wiv 


would be glad 
I have a vision, 's 
ishap not be 
fair nanie oO} 
‘h would be 


way stood in the way of this settlement, I 
that it might be consummated, hecause 

fellow citizens, that if this thing should by some 
accomplished there would rest forever upon the ff 
this people a stain which could never be effaced, whi 
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intolerable to every lover of America, inconceivable to any man 
who knew the duty of America and was ready with stout heart 
to do it. 

“TI said just now at the opening that I was happy to forget 
on a campaign like this what party I belonged to, and I hope 
that you will not think that I am recalling what party I belong 
to if I say how proud I have been to stand alongside of Senator 
Hircncock in this fight. I would be just as glad to stand by 
Senator Norris if he would let me. I refer to Senator HitcH- 
cock because I know this is his home town and because of my 
personal regard for him, and because I wanted to make it the 
preface to say I want to be the brother and comrade and co- 
worker ef every man who will work for this great cause. It 
heartens me when I find, as I found in Des Moines and I find 
here, that there are more Republicans on the committees that 
meet me than Democrats. That may be in proportion to the 
population, but nevertheless I judge from what I see of these 
gentlemen that they are, at any rate, very favorable specimens 
and that I can take it for granted, because of what I see in my 
dealing with them, that they do represent some of the perma- 
nence and abiding influences of great communities like this. 
Why, the heart of America beats in these great prairies and on 
these hillsides. Sometimes in Washington you seem very far 
away. The voices that are most audible in Washington are not 
voices that anybody cares to listen to for very long, and it is 
refreshing to get out among the great body of one’s fellow citi- 
zens and feel the touch of hand and the contact of shoulder 
and the impulse of mass movement which is going to make 
spiritual conquest of the world.” 


[HE PRESIDENT aT COLISEUM, Sioux FALLs, 8, DAK., 


“Gov. Norbeck, my fellow citizens, I must admit that every 
time I face a great audience of my fellow countrymen on this 
rip I am filled with a feeling of peculiar solemnity, because I 
helieve, my fellow countrymen, that we have come to one of the 
turning points in the history of the world, and what I as an 
\merican covet for this great country is that, as on other great 
occasions when mankind’s fortunes hung in a nice poise and 
balance, America may have the distinction to lead the way. 

“In order to enable you to realize some part of what is in my 
thought to-night, I am going to ask you to turn your thoughts 
back to the tragedy through which we have just passed. A 
little incident as we came along in the train to-day brought very 
close home to me the things that have been happening. A very 
quiet lady came up with a little crowd at a way station to shake 
hands with me, and she had no sooner taken my hand than she 
turned away and burst into tears, I asked a neighbor what was 
the matter, and he said she had meant to speak to me of her son 
who was dead in France, but that the words would not come 
from her lips. All over this country, my fellow citizens, there 
are women who have given up their sons, wives who have given 
up their husbands, young women who have given up their sweet- 
hearts, to die on the other side of the sea for a great cause which 
Was not the peculiar cause of America but the cause of mankind 
and of civilization itself. I love to repeat what the people on 
the other side of the water said about those boys of ours. They 
told us that they did not look like any of the other soldiers, that 
ey did not seem to be merely soldiers, that they seemed to be 
crusaders, that there was something in their eyes that they had 
never seen in the eyes of any other army, and I was reminded of 
What I had so often seen on former journeys across the seas: 
Going over in the steerage, bright-eyed men who had been per- 
ineited with the atmosphere of free America; coming back, 
among the immigrants coming from the old countries, dull-eyed 
en, tired-looking men, discouraged-looking men. They were 

of them, going both ways, men who had come from across the 
Sea, but going out they were going with the look of America in 
their eyes to visit the old people at home; coming back they had 

e fatigue of Europe in their eyes and had not yet got the feel- 
ig that penetrates every American, that there is a great future, 
(hit a man can handle his own fortunes, that it is his right to 
' his place in the world, and that no man that he does not 
choose is his master. And that is what these people saw in the 

s of the American boys who carried their arms across the sea. 
lhere was America in every one of those lively eyes, and 
rica was not looking merely at the fields of France, was not 
erely seeking to defeat Germany; she was seeking to defeat 
‘ything that Germany’s action represented, and to see to it 
| there never happened such a thing again. 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1919. 


+) 


| want to remind you, my fellow countrymen, that that war 
There 
not some sudden occasion which brought on a conflagration. 


not an accident. That war did not just happen. 


1 the contrary, Germany had been preparing for that war for 
: icrations. Germany had been preparing every resource, per- 
ect Y avarw cl . . . ® 

ing every skill, developing every invention, which would en- 
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able her to master the European world: and, 


body had been looking on. 





after mastering the 
European world, to dominate the rest of the world. Every- 
Everybody had known. For exam 
ple, it was known in every war office in Europe, and in the 
War Department at Washington, that the Germans not only 
had a vast supply of great field guns but that they had ammu 
nition enough for every one of those guns to exhaust the gun. 
Yet we were all living in a fool’s paradise. We thought Ger- 
many meant what she said—that she was armed for defense: 
and that she never would use that great store of force against 
the rest of her fellow men. Why, my friends, it was fore 
ordained the minute Germany conceived these purposes that 
she should do the thing which she did in 1914. That assassina- 
tion of the Austrian Crown Prince in Serbia was not what 
started the war. They were ready to start it and merely 
made that an occasion and an excuse. Before they started it, 
Serbia had yielded to practically every demand they made of 
her, and they would not let the rest of the world know that 
Serbia had yielded, because they did not want to miss the 
occasion to start the war. They were afraid that other nations 
would prepare. They were afraid that they had given too 
much indication of what they were going to do and they did 
not want to wait. What immediately happened, when the other 
foreign offices of Europe learned of what was going on, was 
that from every other foreign office, so far as I have been able 
to learn, messages went to Berlin instructing their representa- 
tives to suggest to the German Government that the other Govy- 
ernments be informed and that an opportunity be obtained for 
a discussion, so as to see if war could not be avoided. And 
Germany did not dare discuss her purpose for 24 hours. 

* T have brought back from Europe with me, my fellow citizens, 
a treaty in which Germany is disarmed and in which all the 
other nations of the world agree never to go to war without 
first of all having done one or other of two things, either hav- 
ing submitted the question in dispute to arbitration, in which 
case they will abide by the verdict, or, if they do not care to 
submit it to arbitration, having submitted it to discussion by 
the league of nations; that they will allow six months for the 
discussion ; that they will publish all the facts to all the world; 
and that not until three months after the expiration of the six 
will they go to war. There is a period of nine months of cooling 
off, and Germany did not dare cool off for nine days! If Ger- 
many had dreamed that anything like the greater part of the 
world would combine against her, she never would have begun 
the war, and she did not dare to let the opinion of mankind 
crystallize against her by the discussion of the purposes which 
she had in mind. What I want to point out to you to-night is 
that we are making a fundamental choice. You have either got 
to have the old system, of which Germany was the perfect 
flower, or you have got to have a new system. You can not 
have a new system unless you provide a substitute, an adequate 
substitute, for the old, and when certain of our fellow citizens 
take the position that we do not want to go into any combination 
at all but want to take care of ourselves, all I have to say to 
them is that that is exactly the German position. 

“Germany through the mouth of her Emperor—Germany 
through the mouths of her orators, Germany through the pens of 
her writers of all sorts—said, ‘Here we stand, ready to take 
care of ourselves. We will not enter into any combination. We 
are armed for self-defense and no nation dares interfere with 
our rights.’ That, it appears, is the American program in the 
eyes of some gentlemen; and I want to tell you that within the 
last two weeks the pro-German element in this country has lifted 
its head again. It is again heartened. It again has air in 
lungs. It again says, ‘Ah, now we see a chance when America 
and Germany will stand outside this league and take care of 
themselves.’ Not take care of themselves as partners, I do not 
mean to intimate that, but where America will play the same 
role that Germany plays, under that old order which brought us 
through that agony of bloody sweat, that great agony in which 
the whole world seemed to be caught in the throes of ; 
when for a long time we did not know whether civilization itself 
was going to survive or not. And do not believe, my fellow coun- 
trymen, that civilization is saved now. There were passions let 
loose upon the field of the world by that war which have not 
grown quiet yet, which will not grow quiet for a long time, and 
every element of disorder, every element of chaos, is hoping that 
there may be no steadying hand from a council of nations to 
hold the order of the world steady until we can make the final 
arrangements of justice and of peace. The treaty of peace with 
Germany is very much more than a treaty of peace with Ger- 
many. The German part of it takes a good many words, because 
there are a great many technical details to be arranged, but 
that is not the heart of the treaty. The heart of the treaty is 
that it undoes the injustice that Germany did; that it not only 
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that Germany did but it organizes the 
such injustice will in the future be impossible. 
but remembering with intense sympathy 
* mankind, the conference at Paris wrote into 
charter of labor. I think that 
land ean have little conception 
in some of the European countries up 
this war, and one of the things 
yrganize the opinion of all 
tterment and the release of the great 
uughout the world, It is a laboring man’s 
that it is the average man’s treaty. Why, my 
happened at Paris was absolutely 
never was a gathering of the 
who did not sit down to 
arrangements the most advantage- 
their own strong and powerful 
wring of statesmen sat themselves 
friend of mine the other day very 


>in this happy 
labor 
outbreak of 
to do is to « 


the b 


if the sake before 
devise for 


this gail 


stablishing the land titles of the world, be- 
nderlying the treaty was that every land 
stock that lived in it, and that nobody had 
either the form of government or the control 


born and bred and had 
The principle that no- 


elgnty of any alien govern- 


pe 0} kk \V ho were 
to make there. 


LLICDS 


to impose the sove 


as for the first time recognized in the counsels 
ration In this I ague of nations covenant, 
usk you to examine in a spot here and there 


heart of it this great 
territory any more. 
The Austrian Empire, 
here we were with the 
‘aly is not yet completed, 


gliss, there lies at the 
us the right to take wuy 
situation 
one to pieces, and 


Was: 





de on the same principle as the German, 
illustration. In the old days they would 

e 1 armies. They did not do that this 
hi piece belongs to the Poles and to 
piece belongs to the Bohemians and to 
piece belongs to Roumania, though she 








it for herself; we are going to turn it 
other people want it. This piece belongs 
ve in the northern Ball Ss Jugo-Slavs 
know them to be ind they shall have whut 
When we turned to the property of Ger- 
i been hat lly misgoverning—TI mean the | 
yarticularly the colonies in Africa—there were 
would like to have had those rich, unde- 
the orld; but none of them got them. We | 


le of trusteeship. We said, ‘We will put 


{ nd the other piece of territory, 
nual report to us. We will deprive 

hip wl r you administer it in a way 
ent, and we ill put upon 

you shall do nothing that 

vho live in that territory. 


aha apply the same 
of their 
shall not 

hall not 
and shot 
them to their 
m people fight in arinies, 
and you must remember that and treat 
annexation. There is no more 
extension of sovereignty. It 


allow 


the 
allow men 


own disad- 


your 





ho more 


sal of history, an absolute revolution in 
national affairs are treated; and ft is all 
| } of nations. 

Be ready, and we can be ready. I 

i say, “America can take care of herself 
self. Kvery man would have to 

would have to have a great standing army. 
ve acculnulations of military material such 
to have. We would enjoy the luxuries of 
‘than we pay now. We could accumulate our 
force would have to be directed by some 


4 


vigorous central power. You 
t in spirit if not in 
ere is not somebody 
President to be a representative of the 
country, you cab turn him into merely 
to fight the world. 
iericu in those strange 
rid would stand at 


would have 
form. No use having 


1) 
tl to swing it! If you 


f, ready 
aud altered 


the w amaze and say, 





vomen and chil- | 
illicit | 
who | 
to sell arms and | 


you art 


nothing 
mous vote of the council, 
is going to be t 
some 
citizens, 
If the war that they are trying 
I do not see that she is any more benefited by being oul 
On the contrary, if she i 
good offices of other friendly States to se 





But if you did | 





‘Has Ameriea forgotten sonintae that she ever 
The picture is one that ever 


to avow it. 


done, 


and he will 
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him the door and say, 


“Yet we 


would happen. 
perching with guns on their knees. 


not perching is that there 


well, we 


and not 
spetted. 


mankind is the 
kind through the instrumentality of all the 
the world. 


ments of 
calamity 
calamity 


league 


ready, 


FP another 
of nat 
by Germa 


Can 


now 


have got to 


this war 


taking 


having a chip on y 


your own rights and 
else, thinking that 
American might was 


be used in an unjust cause, 
used with 


sion; 
behind it. 


** Sometimes people call me an idealist. 
American. 
not say it in disparagement of ¢ 
idealistic Notion in the w 
judgments about business affairs, 
aking the 

purposes of 
America, 

the 
is this authentic 


I know 


is the 
tical 
I am spe 
the ideal 
voice of 
a boy in 
there 
of hun 


upon mankind, 
uations all over 
Yet I find some g 
right that their eyes rest very uneasily on t 
covenant of the league of uations, and rol say 
get out after 


hope of 


great thing. 


we can 
our 
make it 


get out, 
fumbling 


this thing, 


if you 


Case 


how. 


league than in it. 
has at least the 
some accommodation is reached. 

“And she is doing 


gentlemen forget that we already have nearly 30 treaties 


ought 


I am an 


only 


lanity. 
should not take 
certed power, 
of sentiment, 
would lead to a universal cynicism, 
mankind has ho other 
the world that 
entlemen so nervous about « 
first article oi 
‘That says 
. if we have fulfille 
international 
perfectly 


with 


read 


to be 


records 


oblig 


she is going 
in order to see that justice is done. 
this covenant of the 
America being one of the members of the council of the le: 
material can be done under that league without a | 
America can determine what 
No action that is agai 
against her will can be taken, unless her judg sme nt is re nde’ 
where she is one of the disputants, 
if she is one of the disputants, she is in trouble 
to avert is her wa’, 


aken. 
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professed?’ 
y American repudiates; and I chal- 
lenge any man who has that purpose at the back of his thought 
If he comes and tells you that America must stand 
alone and take care of herself, i i 
not dare tell you, 
‘We do not know 
not do without 
land titles, as I have expressed it, and not maintain them. 
pose that the land titles of South Dakota were disturbed. 
pose the farm lines were moved, 
Along every fence line you would see farmers 
The only 
are land deeds deposited i: 
particular place, and the whole majesty and force and judicial 
| system of the State of South Dakota are behind the titles. 
do something 


because you 
any such American.’ 


You know 


internationally, 
You can not set up Poland, whom all the world through centuries 
has pitied and sympathized with, 
have somebody 
You can 


as the ow ner of her property 


take care that * title deeds ars 
not establish \ 
without force, and the only force you can substitute for an ar 
concerted foree of the combined action of 
enlightened Go, 
7 conceivable 
you can substitute for the old order of things which broughi 
us and would assuredly 
choice is betwee 
I have told you what I n 
yo irselves, 
or, thinking oi 
thinking of the rigl 
this world to 
and forgetting 
might ought never to be used against the weak, ought nev 
ought never to be used for ;: 
humanity 


war 
ions and Germ: 


nism 


you were put 


Well, that is th 


When I speak 
I can only gue 

voice of America or 
history I know 
because I have saturated myself since 
everywhere 
» love of justice and the s 
If by any mysterious influence of error Anx 
the leading part in this new « i 
the world would experience one of those re 
one of those penetrating chills of reaction, 
if Ame on 
nines 0, hi 


I am speakin;: 


two years’ 
ations at that time. 
clear that we will get out when we 
You can not make it perfectly clear in the way 
unless you make it perfectly clear at the outset tha 
You can not choose the seat by 
the knob 
» going to get out in ¢ 
company you are in; that you do not like the job; 
by constitution and disposition a scuttler! 
to stay in, and she is goin: 
She ean see to it, 


the impression 
that you do not li 


If America eo 


is in the leagui 


exactly what she has done alre ady. 
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the leading nations of the world. Yes; and to do the very tate | am of what I am thinking We are not thinking of money. 
that is in this covenant, only we agree to take 12 months to dis- | We would rather retain the reputation of America than have all 
cuss everything, whereas the league gives 9 months. The Ameri- | the money in the world. I am not ready to die for money, and 
can choice would be 12. We promise not to fight without first neither are you, but you are ready and I a ready to die for 
talking. I want to call a great many here witness to this cir- | America. 

cumstanee, for I am sure by looking at you that you know some- “A friend of mine made a very poignant remark to me one 
thing about it. What is the certain way to have difficulty be- | day. He said, ‘Did you ever see a family that hung its son’s 
tween capital and labor? It is to refuse to sit down in the same | yardstick or ledger or spade up over the mantelpiece?’ But 
room and talk it over. I can not understand why one man or | how many of you have seen the lad’s rifle, his musket, hung up! 


et of men should refuse to discuss claims or grievances with an- 
other set of men, unless they know to begin with that they are 
I am very averse from discussing anything when I know 
I have got the wrong end, but when I think I have got 
right end or as good an end as the other fellow, then I am 
perfectly willing to discuss it. There is an old saying accredited 
to a rather cynical politician of what I hope I may regard as the 
school, who said to his son, ‘ John, do not bother your head 


rong. 


oiler 


about lies; they will take care of themselves; but if you ever 
ear me denying anything, you may be sure it is so.’ The only 
thing we are afraid of, the only thing we dodge, is the truth. 
If we see facts coming our way, it is just as well to get out of | 


the way. Always take this attitude, my friends, toward facts: 
Alwitys try to see them coming first, so that they will not catch 
vou at unawares. So with all 
illest to the greatest. Human beings ean get together by dis- 
ssion, and it is the business of civilization to get together by 
discussion and not by fighting. That is civilization. The only 
‘eason this country is civilized is because we do not let two men 
ho have a difference fight one another. We say, *‘ Wait a min- 
we have arranged for that. Just around the corner there 

ill find 2 courthouse. On certain days the court is sitting. 

G nd state the matter to those men, and neither before nor 
the decision shall you touch one another.’ That is civiliza- 
You have got the ordered of consultation and 
ssion. You have got to act by rule, and justice consists in 
ving the same rule to everybody, not one rule to the rich 
1 and another to the poor; not one rule to the employer and 


pre CeSSeS 









either | 


matters, grading up from the | 





| Well, why? A musket is a barbarous thing Che spade and 
yardstick and the ledger are the symbols of peace and of s 
business; why not hang them up? Because they do not re] 
sent self-sacrifice They do not glorify you. They do 
dignify you in the same sen that the musket does, bec 
when you took that musket at the call of your country } 
risked everything and knew you could not get anything. T 
most that you could do was to come back ve it af 
came back alive there was a halo about you. That boy 
France! That boy served his country and served 

cause! That boy risked everything to see that the weak p 

| of the world were redeenied from intolerable tyranny! H 

| comes—ah, how I wish I were going to be j Washing 

|} on the 17th—here comes, do you not hear it, the tread of 

| First Division; those men, along with their comrades, to 

| the eyes of all Europe turn! All Europe took heart when th 
saw that brilliant flag unfurled on Freneh soil. 

‘Did you ever hear that thrilling song that is being su 

so much now of the blind Frenchmaz wishing to know if tl 

} Americans had come, bidding his son watch at the windo 

| ‘Look, my lad, what are they carrying? What are the color 

| Are they red stripes upon a field of white? Is there a piece of 
1eaven in the corner? Is that piece of heaven full of star 


Thank God, the 
That is what we have at our hearts, my 
and we hang the musket up, or the sword, over the 
And if and « 


Ah, the Americans have come! 


come . 


the lad is l 


Fone 


' 
} 
} 
| ‘IT have had the honor 
| 














Americans have 
fellow citizens, 
mantelpie 

lead, we share the spirit of a noble 


lady, who said to me, without the glimmer of-a tear in her eye 
another to the employee, but the same rule to the strong and to of losing a son upon the fields of France 
veak, I have had the honor, not the pain. I have had the distinction 
rhat is exactly what is attempted in this treaty. I can | of losing a son of mine upon the field of honor.’ It is that field 
nderstand the psychology of men who are resisting it. I | of honor that we are going to redeem. We are not going to 
can not understand what they are afraid of, unless it is that | pegeem it with blood anv more. but we are going to make out 
t] know physical force and do not understand moral force. | of the counsels of the people of the ld counsels of peace and 
Mo force is a great deal more powerful than physical. Gov- | of justice and of honor.” 
he sentiments of mankind and you govern mankind. Goy- } = 
eir fears, govern their hopes, determine their fortunes, | Tur Presipenr Bi Srare Lt Sr. Pa 8 
em together in concerted masses, and the whele thing BER 9, 1919 
slike a team. Once get them suspecting one another, once | ‘Mr. Speaker, your excellency, gentlemen of the legislaturs 
cet them antagonizing one another, and society itself goes to | jadies and gentlemen, I esteem it an unusual privilege to stand 
pie We are trying to make a society instead of a set’ of | jn this place to-d and to address the members of this great 
rians out of the governments of the world. I sometimes | pody. pecause the errand upon which I have left Washington is 
when I wake in the night, of all the wakeful nights that | co intimate a matter of the life of our own Nation as well a 
us fathers and mothers and friends have spent during | of the life of the world. Yet T ain nscious, standing in this 
veary years of this awful war, and I seem to hear the | presence, that perhaps the most appropriate things I could allude 
e inarticulate cry of mothers all over the world, millions | tg are those which affect us immediat I know that you have 
on the other side of the sea and thousands of them | peen called together in special session for special objects. O 
side of the sea, ‘In God’s name, give us the sensible and | of those objects vou have achieved. and I rejoice with iu 
and peaceful processes of right and of justiee!’ | the adoption of the suffr: amendment. Another of the ob- 
rica can stay out, but I want to call you to witness that | jects, I understand, is to consider the high cost of living, an: 
ace of the world can not be established without America. | high cost of living is one of those things which ure so con pli 
lis necessary to the peace of the world. And reverse eated ; it ramifies in so many directions that seems to me we 
position: The peace and good will of the woerid are | can net do anything in particular without knowing how th 
iry to America. Disappoint the world, center its fuspicion | particulars affect the whole. It is dangerous to pk vit 
u, make it feel that you are hot and jealous rivals of the | complicated piece of machinery, piece by piece, unles 
nations, and do you think you are going to do as much | how the pieces are related to each other. 
Ss with them as you would otherwise do? I do not like | “The cost of living at present is a world condition. ft tue 
the thing on that plane, my fellow countrymen, but if | to the fact that the man power of the world has been sacri 
nt to talk business, I can talk business. If you want | in the agony of the battle field and that al! the proccsses of 
on the low plane of how much money you can make, | industry have been either slackened or diverted. The produc 
make more money out of friendly traders than out of | tion of foodstuffs, the preduction of clothing, the product ( 
raders You can make more money out of men who / all the necessaries of life has either been slackened or it ha 
u than out of men who fear you. You can bring about a | turned into channels which are not immediately useful 1 
mind where by every device possible foreign markets | general civil population. Great factories, as T need not 
closed to you, and men will say, ‘No; the wheat of | in our own country which were devoted to the uses of pea ] 
tastes bitter; we will eat the wheat of Argentina; we | recently been diverted in such fashion as to serve the purpos 
the wheat of Australia, for that is the wheat of friend- | of war, and it will take a certain length of time to restore them 
nd this is the wheat of antagonism. We do not want to | to their old adjustments, to put their to th ld u 
othes made out of American cotton: we are going to buy | again, to redistribute labor so that it con trate 
Inuch cotton from India as we can. We are going to} upon the manufacture of munitions other stuffs ne 
) hew cotton fields. America is up to something; we do | sary for war, but will be devoted to the general pro« of pr 
ow Just what, and we are going to shut and lock every | duction so necessary for our life. 
e can against her.’ You can get the world in that | “ Back of all that—and I do not say this merely for a ry 
t) ‘ 0 you think that would be profitable? Do you think | imentative reason, but because it is true—back of that lies the 
money in that? But I am not going to dwell upon that fact that we have not yet learned what the basis of peace i 
it. I am just as sure of what you are thinking as I | going to be. The world is not going to settle down, m ov 
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citizens, until it knows what part the United States is going to 
play in the peace. And that for a very interesting reason. The 
strain put upon the finances of the other Governments of the 
world has been all but a breaking strain. I imagine that it will 
be several generations before foreign Governments ean finally 


themselv« 
have been a 


accumulated a 


adjust ‘s to carrying the overwhelming debts which 
cumulated in this war. The United States has 


great debt, but not in proportion to those that 


other countries have accumulated when you reckon our wealth 
as compared with theirs. We are the only nation in the world 
that is Jil in the immediate future to have a sufficient body 





tal to put the industrial world, here and elsewhere, 
Until the industrial world here and elsewhere 
you can not finally handle the question of 
ving, because the cost of living in the last analysis 
upon the thing we are always talking about but do not 


is put on its feet 
the c 


depends 


know how to manage—the law of supply and demand. It de- 
pends upon manufacture and distribution. It depends upon all 
the normal processes of the industrial and commercial world. 


It depends upon international credit. It depends upon shipping. 
It depends upon the multiplication of transportation facilities 
domestically. Our railroads at this moment are not adequate to 
the commerce of this country. Every here and there 
run throtgh a little neck—for example, the Pennsylvania 
system at Pittsburgh—where everything is congested and you 
are squeezing a great ¢ ihrough a little aperture. 
‘Terminal facilities at the ports are not adequate. The problem 
grows the more you think of it. What we have to put our minds 


moving 


they 


mumerce 


0 is an international problem, first of all—to set the commerce 
of the world going again and the manufacture of the world 
going again. And we have got to do that largely. Then we 


that our own production and our own methods 
of finance and our own commerce are quickened in every way 
that is possible. And then we, sitting in legislatures like this 
and in the Congress of the United States, have to see to it, 
if you will permit a vulgar expression, that ‘nobody monkeys 
with the process.’ 

“T understand that one of the excellent suggestions wade by 
your governor is that you look into the matter of cold storage. 


have got to see 


Well, there are other kinds of storage besides cold storage. 
There are all sorts of ways of governing and concentrating the 


You do not have to keep everything 
cold, though you ean keep the cold hand of control on it; you 
manage by a that need not be put on paper to see 
to it that goods are doled out to the market so that they will 
not get there so fast as to bring the price down. The commu- 
nities of the United States are entitled to see that these dams 
are removed and that the waters that are going to fructify the 
flow in their normal courses. It is not easy. It is not 
always pleasant. You do not like to look censoriously into the 
affairs of your fellow citizens too much or too often, but it is 
to look with a very unsympathetic eye at some of the 
wesses Which are retarding distribution and the supply which 
going to meet the demand. 


reserve stocks of goods. 


ean eoncert 


world 


necessary 
rr'e 


* Not only that, but we have got to realize that we are face 
to face with a great industrial problem which does not center 
in the United States. It centers elsewhere. But which we 
share with the other countries of the world. That is the rela- 


tion between capital and labor, between those who employ and 
those who are employed, and we might as well sit up straight 


and look facts in the face, gentlemen. The laboring men of 
the world are not satisfied with their relations with their em- 


ployers., Of course, I do not mean to say that there is uni- 
il dissatisfaction, because here, there, and elsewhere, in 
tnany cases fortunately, there are very satisfactory relations, 
but I am now speaking of the general relationship which exists 
between capital and labor. Everywhere there is dissatisfac- 
tion, with it much more acute on the other side of the water 
than on this side, and one of the things that have to be brought 
about for mankind can be brought about by what we do in 
this country, because, as a matter of faet, if I may refer for 
a moment to the treaty of peace, there is a part of that treaty 
which sets up an international method of consultation about 
the conditions of labor, It is a splendid instrument locked up 
in that great document. I have called it frequently the Magna 
Charta of labor, for it is that, and the standards set up, for 
standards are stated, are the standards of American labor so far 
as they could be adopted in a general conference, The point I 
wish to make is that the world is looking to America to set 
the standards with regard to the conditions of labor and the 
relations between labor and capital, and it is looking to us 
because we have been more progressive than other nations in 
those matters, though sometimes we have moved very slowly 


vers; 


and with undue caution. As a result of our progressiveness 
the ruling influences among our working men are conservative 
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in the sense that they see that it is not in the interest of lajjo) 
to break up civilization, and progressive in the sense that the. 


see that a constructive program has to be adopted. By a pr 

gressive I do not mean a man who is ready to move, but a may 
who knows where he is going when he moves. A man who hy q 
got a workable program is the only progressive, because if you 

have not get a workable program, you can not make it go 

and you can not progress. Very well, then, we have got 

have a constructive program with regard to labor, and {| 

minute we get it we will relieve the strain all over the wor! 

because the world will accept our standards and follow 

example. I am not dogmatic about this matter. I can not ») 

sume that I know how it ought to be done. I know the pr 

ciple upon which it ought to be done. The principle is {] 

the 


interests of capital and the interests of labor are 
different but the same, and men of business sense oug] 


know how to work out an organization which will express ¢| 
identity of interest. Where there is identity of interest th 
niust be community of interest. You can not any longer 
gard labor as a commodity. You have got to regard it 
means of association, the association of physical skill 
physical vigor with the enterprise which is managed by thos 
who represent capital; and when you do, the production of (| 
world is going to go forward by leaps and bounds, 

“ Why is it that labor organizations jealously limit the an 
of work that their men can do? Because they are driving 
bargains with you; they do not feel that they are your part 
at all, and so long as labor and capital are antagonistie produ 
tion is going to be at ifs minimum. Just so soon as they a 
sympathetic and cooperative it is going to abound, and that wi 
be one of the means of bringing down the cost of living. In oth) 
words, my fellow citizens, we can do something, we can 
great deal, along the lines of your governor’s recommendatio 
and along the lines that I took the liberty of recommending | 
the Congress of the United States, but we must remember th 
we are only beginning the push, that we are only learning th 
job, and that its ramifications extend into all the relationshij 
of international credit and international industry. We oug! 
to give our thought to this, gentlemen : America, though we do ni 
like to admit it, has been very provincial in regard to the world 
business. When we had to engage in banking transactions ou 
side the United States we generally did it through Englis 
bankers or, more often, through German bankers. You did 1 
find American banks in Shanghai and Calcutta and all arow 
the circle of the world. You found every other bank there; y: 
found I'rench banks and English banks and German banks a! 
Swedish banks. You did not find American banks. America 
bankers have not, as a rule, handled international exchange 
here all of a sudden, as if by the turn of a hand, because of t! 
sweeping winds of this war which have destroyed so many things 
We are called upon to handle the bulk of international exchansz 
We have got to learn it, and we have got to learn it fast. \ 
have got to have American instrumentalities in every purl « 
the world if American money is going to rehabilitate the wor! 
as American money must. 

“If you say, ‘Why should we rehabilitate the world?’ | 
not suggest any altruistic motive; but if you want to trade \ 
have got to have somebody to trade with. If you want to «i 
your business to the ends of the world, there must be bus 
at the ends of the world to tie in with. And if the busines 
the world lags your industries lag and your prosperity las 
We have no choice but to be the servants of the world i! 


would be our own servants. I do not like to put it on thi 
ground because that is not the American ground, America 


ready to help the world, whether it benefits her or nol. >! 
did not come into the world. she was not created by the ere 
men who set her Government up, in order to make mole) 
of the rest of mankind. She was set up in order to rehabil!tat 
the rest of mankind, and the dollar of American money *|" 
to free those who have been enslaved is worth more t! 
million dollars put in any American pocket. ey 

“Tt is in this impersonal way that I am trying to illus! 
to you how the problem that we are facing in the high co» 


living is the end and the beginning and a portion of a Ww - 
problem, and the great difficulty just now, my fellow lu ‘th 
One ot th 


is in getting some minds adjusted to the world. 


difficulties that are being encountered about the treaty wc \ 
league of nations, if I may be permitted to say so—and pel thi 
Lis 


I can say so the more freely here because I do not think * 
difficulty exists in the mind of either Senator from this State 
the difficulty is, not prejudice so much but that thing wile" ® 
so common and so inconvenient—just downright ignorilc’. 
Ignorance, I mean, of the state of the world and of Ameri 

relation to the state of the world. We can not change— 
relation. It is a fact. It is a fact bigger than anybedy vf us 


ea’s 


that 
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and one of the advantages that the United States has it ought | TREATY OF PEACE WITH RM 
not to forfeit; it is made up out of all the thinking peoples of | Mr. LODGE. Mr. President. I ask that the hearings on the 
the world. We do not draw our blood from any one source; we | treaty of peace with Ge rmany be printed as a ‘Senate docu- 
o not draw our principles from any one nation; we are made up | ment as only a sinall number we re printed Gon tens ant elite 
out of all the sturdy stocks of the round world. We have got- | onminateee Thev are complctels ore bomuie 1. and there is oo +h 
{ asy becaust some other kinds of stocks tried to come in; | demand for them a 
bul the bull remains the same; we are made up out of the | The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Massachu 
hard-headed, hard-tisted, practical and yet idealistic, and for- | cotts asks unanimous consent that the hearings had on the treat 


arding-looking peoples 


auve 


of the world, and we of all people ought 
an international understanding, 
henid what the problem of the world is and what part we ought 
» play in that problem. We have got to play a 
play it either as members of the board of directors or as 
ide speculators. We can play it inside or on the curb, and 
ou know how inconvenient it is to play it on the curb. 
There is one thing that I respect more than any other, and 


t is a fact. I remember, when I was governor of the State 
New Jersey, 1 was very urgently pressing some measures 
vhich a particular member of the senate of the State, whom 
I knew and liked very much, was opposed to. His constituents 


ere very much in favor of it, and they sent an influential com- 
ttee down personally to conduct his yote; and after he had 
oied fer the measure they brought him, looking a little sheep- 


sh, into my office to be congratulated. Well, he and I kept as 
congratulated him very 


straight faces we could, and I 
rinly, and then with a very heavy wink he said to me be- 
hind his hand, ‘ Governor, they never get me if I see ’em coming 
Now, that is not a very high political principle, but I 
inend that principle to you with regard to facts. Never let 
get you if you see them coming first; and any man with 
eh eves can see the facts coming, coming in serried ranks, 
ing in overwhelming power, not to be resisted by the United 
es or any other nation. The facts are marching and God is 
‘hing with them. You can not resist them. You musi 
r welcome them or subsequently, with humiliation, sur- 
der to them. It is welcome or surrender. It is acceptance 
rreat world conditions and great world duties or scuttle 

and come back afterwards. 

But I am not arguing this with you, because I do not believe 
necessary in the State of Minnesota. I am merely telling 
[It is like the case of the man who met two of his fellow 
rs and asked them what they were 
were discussing who is the leading member of the bar of 
ity,’ and the other said, ‘Why, I am.’ They said, ‘How 
uproveit?’ He said, ‘I don’t have to prove it; I admit it.’ 
[ { k that that is the state of mind of the thoughtful persons 
‘country, and they, thank God, are the chief portions of 
th regard to the great crisis that we are face to face 


ow. 


as 


discussing. 


oll 


Uhh 


lt has been a privilege, gentlemen, to be permitted in this 
ial way to disclose to you some part of the thought which I 
rrying about with me as really a great burden, because 
seen the disturbed world on the other side of the water. 
the earnest hope and beautiful confidence with which 
looking toward us, and my heart is full of the burden 
It au great responsibility for to carry. We will 
» have infinite intelligence and infinite diligence in busi- 
fulfill the expectations of the peoples of the world; and 
is our duty, our inescapable duty, and we must concert 
to perform it. 
ywhere I have been on this trip the majority of the com 
has received me has consisted of Republicans, and 
¢ has pleased me so much, because I should be ashamed 
lf if I permitted any partisan thought to enter into this 
If I were a scheming politician and anybody 
resent me with the peace of the world as a cam- 
it would be very welcome, because there could be 
to win on; but everybody knows that that 
vorthy thought, everybody knows that we are all Ameri 
ratch a Democrat a Republican and underneath it 
uff. And the labels rub off upon the slightest 
the memories, the recollections; some of them are 
but it is the principle that matters. The label 
make much difference. The principle is just the same, 
only thing we differ about is the to carry out the 
Back of all lies that wonderful thing, that thing 
foreigner was amazed to see in the faces of our sol- 
incomparable American spirit which you do not see 
anywhere; that universal brightness of expression, 
inan knew there a future and that he had 
hg to do with molding it, instead of that dull, expression- 
‘ which means that there is nothing but a past and a bur- 
‘ present. You do not see that in the American face. 
; ‘nerican face mirrors the future, and, my fellow citizens, 
‘rican purpose mirrors the future of the world.” 
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an ability to compre- | 


part, and we | 


They said, | 


is | 


of peace with Germany be printed as a Senate do 


out objection, it 


ument, 
so ordered. 
rHE KOREAN 
Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I have ‘esented to 
| comprehensive statement and brief in ith 
Korean situation, which, if there is no objet tion, I should li 
to have printed in the Recorp for the information of Senator 


1ri¢ 


} l ry? 
( ) 
ila prt 


connection W 





and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the state- 
ment will be received and printed in the Recoxp and so referred, 
The statement is as follows: 
KOREAN QUES‘ION BEFORE THE FOREIGN rio COMM Ek 
UNITED STATES ‘ 
|} [Statement and ief for the Republic of Korea y Mr. I Dol 
ounselol the Republic of Ko 
| “THE CHARGES AGAINST JAPAN 
“Conforming to usual procedure, we first present for NKorea 
| the ‘Charges against Japan,’ although in this particular matt 


the facts embody obvious indictments in themselves 
“We preface these charges with this stat 
| emphasize and which wish all who are to pass upon these 
| matters to keep continually in mind, that Korea £,0OU 
| years, prior to any steps being taken by Japan to obtain sov- 
ereignty, was an independent nation, recognized and dealt with 
as such by all peoples and nations of the world. She had entered 
into treaties of amity and commerce with the principal powers 
| even Japan made such a treaty in 1876—and had open 
diplomatie relations with all those powers, receiving diplomatic 
representatives into her country and being in turn represented 
| in foreign countries by her diplomatic agents. 

“Our own United States, in 1882, made treaty witl 
Korea, not only recognizing Korea as an independent nation, but 
by the second paragraph of article 1 of that treaty specifically 
|} and mutually agreeing with Korea as follows: 
| “*Tf other powers deal unjustly or oppressively with 
| Government, the will exert their i 


ment, which we now 
we 


for over 


? 
had 


such a 


other sood office 


informed of the case, to bring about an amicable arrangement, 

| thus showing their friendly feelings.’ 

| “This was the status of Korea until 1894—undisputed, ad- 
mitted, and recognized by all powers. 


“Korea charges that Japan, during the period from 1894 to 


the present time, by successive acts of pretended friendship, 
| cajolery, intimidation, and force of arms; using first one means 
| and then another, and sometimes all, has obtained fraudulent 
| possession of Korea and now claims complete sovereignty over 
| the nation and is seeking to extinguish the lives and proper 
| rights of a race of 19,000,000 people to gratify her ambition 
control first the Far East and then the world. 
“Japan, in 1894, using as a means to an end the t 
| Chinese encroachment upon Korea, obtained a treat oul 
Korea, permitting her military occupation of lhorea d 
period of her war with Chin: When that war wis ove! 
| did not remove all ber troops as she had agreed to do b . 
| but instead began to bring pressure upon the King to secure | 
sorts of economic rights in Korea il to dominate the pe ‘ 
of the country. 

The Queen was vigorously protesting and using her influ- 
ence to prevent this rpation, and one night in October, 1895, 
at the direct instigation of the Japanese minister, Viscou 
Miura, Japanese entered the palace, searched until they f i 
the terror-stricken Queen, murdered her, hacked her body into 
pieces, wrapped the pieces in a blanket, saturated t] vhole with 

| oil, and burned the body. The grief-stricken King s tly after 
that, in February, 1896, made his successful « pe t ! 
sian IExmbassy. 
“This was a heavy blow to the Jap: ‘ | { 
| had lost the person of the King ital 2 
| meant everything, and t methods must b o get the 
| Emperor back within their pow 
| “Negotiations were opened up with the Russ s, resulting 
| in the agreement at Moscow and the subsequent protocol between 
| Russia and Japan, made June 9, i896, whic! gnized Korea 
; as an independent nation and acknowledged h right to | ( 
her own armed force and police. 
| “Through the joint efforts of Russia and J in, the King 
| was induced to return to his palace and Japan agreeing to main- 













































































tuine a colsulate g din Korea. Japan, for the time being, 
Was loude ul louder in her protestations of love and friendship 
for Korea ane was ostentatiously instrumental in having the 
King proclaimed Emperor in order that he might be classed 


vith the Emperor of Japan 
many of his subjects were. 
“Phen came the threat of Russian invasion. Due advantage 
of this was taken by Japanese propagandists, and in February, 
1004, Korea was again induced to permit Japanese troops to 
ocenpy Korea for the purpose of repelling the Russian invasion, 


The King was not impressed, but 
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io remain during the war between Russia and Japan. The 
result of the Russian War was that in the treaty of Ports- 
mouth mn 1905, Russia recognized ‘the paramount rights of 
Japal i Rorer 
Japan proceeded to exert her claimed ‘paramount rights.’ 
She remained in Korea with her troops in violation of her 
treaty ugreet fs with Korea. She sought to profit by her | 
expe ces in trying to gain possession after the Chinese War, 
tou more pe ive and more aggressive means. In August, | 
104. erced Korea to consent to the appointment of official 
Veagostnne ti 1 und diplomatie advisers, and to agree that 
he ft ties should be made with foreign powers without her 
COLS nnd in April, 1905, she forced Korea to turn over to 
Japan all telephone and telegraph lines and other means of 
communication, and few months later forced permission for 
Japanese vessels to navigate along the coast and in the inland 
waters of Korea. 
‘It was necessary, in furtherance of Japan's ambitions, that 
Bor. Alle the American minister to Korea, a man of the highest 
American type, a true and fearless believer in fair play, should 
be removed. Hie had bee in Korea during the previous 
telupt at usurpation after the Chinese War. He knew too 
wh. His removal was accomplished through some means, 
au Mr. Morgan was appointed to his place, a inan wholly 
liar with previous happenings. 
\ll of these things decided the Emperor upon an appeal to 
United States for protection under the treaty of 1882. He 
om] in his personal friend and confidant, Prof. H. B. Hul- 
bert, an American, and intrusted him with a letter for delivery 
to the President, containing a recital of Japanese oppression and 
i protest to our Government Prof. Hulbert’s first duty as a 
loyal American was t inform Mr. Morgan, the American 
minister, of his ission, which he did, and in October, 1905, 
t for Americ ‘ ‘ry out the Emperor's wish, 
‘By some means, whether fair or foul, the Japanese learned 
the object of Prof. Hulbert’s visit to the United States, and 
tre heat oment they brought to bear upon Korea all the foree 
! veressivye methods their ingenuity could devise. Finally, 
n desperation, they resorted to brute foree. They filled the 
‘ le nd, assembling the Korean minis- 
Without ] gal tice, demanded of them and of the 
Kinperor that they sign a treaty giving Japan a protectorate 
‘ IXe rhey refused The prime minister was taken 
1 . and with drawn sword his life was threatened. 
He preferred die rather than stultify him or betray 
v4 \ wfore such evidence of courage and principle, | 
| e Jay officer was stayed, and he returned to 
nee chamber with great show of sheathing his sword, 
\ “ oth orher minister ‘Now, will you sign *? Through 
the 7 li this method of intimidation was continued until 
{ ly three the weaker members of the ministry consented. 
Phe Eimpere ever did consent or sign, and to his dying day 
( ppt i e protested the outrage. During the con- 
mpere ed to send word to have the great 
o the Inke, so that it conld not be used, but | 
! ure the seal before this order could 
ther ried o 2 compelled the sealing of the alleged protec- 
rate | t ber 17, 1905. 
In the 3 ! lfulbert was speeding on his way to 
\\ " ! ith the future of Korea the stake. 
Phe so-calte tre ectorate was forced on Korea al- 
most simult | i rival in Washington, but al- 
hough he imme te unced the arrival of the message, 
hy Is prevent eit circumstances or design from ac- 
depositing 11 cument til after Japan had announced 
the treat id | n signed Japan asserted that the treaty 
entirely satisfactory to the Government and people of 
Koren ler word was taken as true, and the appeal of the 


hinpe ror became 


simply a part of the files of the State Depart- 





ment The next day Prof. THlulbert received a cable from ihe 
Emperor stating that the protectorate was invalid and that it 
had been obtained at the point of the sword. This was taken 


to the State Department by Prof. Hulbert, and it, too, became a 


part of the tiles, 
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* The Emperor, finding that some further appeal was necessar\ 
then set about presenting the matter to The Hague conventio) 
which was to sit in 1907. Upon Prof. Hulbert’s return to Korea 
he was given formal commissions as envoy to the other powers, 
all identical in form, each reciting the fraudulent procuremey| 
of the alleged protectorate and asking for the good offices 
intervention of the powers under their treaty stipulations. 

“Japan was aware of these moves and successfully blocked 
the attempt on the part of Korea to secure a hearing at ‘Th 
Hague. Prof. Hulbert started on his second mission, but Japan, 
before he reached his destination, had forced the abdication «; 
the Emperor in favor of his son. Prof. Hulbert’s credenti; |, 
being executed by the ex-Emperor, were considered nullified 
his abdication, and the question of Korea’s oppression was 
considered by The Hague. 

“The pitiful spectacle of the crowning of the new Emperv 
in August, 1907, amid the sullen silence of a resentful peop 
has been repeatedly told by writers and historians. He },; 
been non compos mentis from birth. The Japanese did all t! 
was possible to prevent outside publicity. One writer says 
‘In this they were well advised. No one who looked upon the 
new Emperor as he entered the hall of state, his shaking fra: 
upborne by two officials, or as he stood later, with open mou 
fallen jaw, indifferent eyes, and face lacking even a flickering 
gleam of intelligent interest, could doubt that the fewer who 


ang 


tT 


saw this the better.’ 
“ The first order procured by the Japanese from their pupp 
Emperor was an order disbanding the Korean Army. The s 


perior officers were called to the residence of the Japanese con 
mander, and the order read to them. They were told to ass 

ble their men the next morning without arms and to dismiss them. 
and that in the meantime their arms would be secured in thei) 
absence. At least one officer committed suicide rather than ex 
cute the order. His men put up a sturdy resistance against all 
odds. From 8.30 in the morning until noon they fought desp: 
ately, until they were overpowered by sheer force of numbers. 
Thus the order was finally executed, and Korea was at Japun’s 
mercy. <All weapons were confiscated. Koreans were no 
allowed and are not now allowed to have arms or weapons of any 
kind. One butcher knife is permitted for the common use of 
tive families, and when not in use it must be hung in a designated 
public place in plain view of Japanese police and gendarmes 

“With the crowning of the puppet Emperor Japan’s co: 
of Korea became absolute, but the watchful care of an 
Emperor and the buying of toys and baubles became irksonx 
the aggressive Japanese, and in 1910 they came out open): 
boldly with a proclamation of annexation. 

“The old Emperor lived until January 24 of this year, alwa 
with the hope that he might do something to restore Korea t 
her place «mong nations and to gain freedom for his peopl 
His last act was to gather up his few trinkets of jewelr, 
defray the expense of a delegation to the peace conference 
Paris to present Korea’s claims. The Japanese learned of 
and he suddenly died. 


tro 
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Japan reported that he died of apoplex 
Other stories, fully as authentic and probable, are that h¢ 
murdered, that he committed suicide, and that he died of des) 
and a broken heart. The world may never know how 

but when death did come he still had the love, sympat! 
trust of his people. 


right to self-govern) 
and our much talked of principle of self-determination 
cient to make us pause and then act. If Japanese contro! 
been humane and coupled with unselfish, sincere motives 
principle of self-determination would even still hold true 
Japanese control has been distinctly bad, inhuinane, and 
Koreans have been taxed to the limit. Their lands hav 
confiscated in favor of Japanese individuals and a Japsnes 
controlled and chartered exploitation company. Japan 
been imposed upon the Koreans as the nationai lansu 
Ix ans are not given educational privileges. Their hanks | 
been forced to consolidate with a Japanese controlled 
bunk. Unconscionable regulations are imposed upon 
merchants and tradesmen. Their mines and forests hav: 
confiscated. Police regulations are intolerable. ‘There al 
to be a policeman or gendarme for every five families. I 
must tell where they want to go and why, and well-to-do |xo! 
must employ a Japanese butler, who regulates what the; 
buy and where. All news to the outside world 
Korean papers have been suppressed and ancient Korean 
ical records destroyed. 

“The administration expense of sueh a government! 
mous. This is defrayed wholly by a tax against Kort 
no representation whatever, of over 18 per cent of the sros» 
come from all sources. purs®™ 
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not before permitted in Korea, aud revenues derived by Japan 
from the opium traffic, all of which she fosters and protects in 
Korea, are retained by Japan as her profits. 

“It is not the purpose of this preliminary statement of the 
charges against Japan, however, to go into every detail of op- 
pression and injustice. Those details, with evidentiary facts and 
proofs, will follow. It is sufficient if we here show violations of 
inherent rights. The details nre but evidence of those violations. 

“Tt is obvious that all of these acts of barbarity and oppression 
could not pass by without substantial reseniment. There were 
inany uprisings and much bloodshed, held in check more or less 
by the fact that the old Emperor was still wive. There were 
factions that feared injury to the old Emperor, whom they loved 
and respected with an adoration that is only possible with the 
oriental’s inborn respect for ancestry and tradition. His death 
loosed all and, with a unanimity and organizing 
ability that has astonished the world, Koreans rose up with one 
voice for 19,000,000 people and proclaimed their restored inde- 
pendence on March 1, 1919, adopted their constitution along 
lines similar to ours, elected their officers, and announced to the 
world that there was the Republic of Korea, 

“ You already have before you the indisputable evidence of the 
ruthless manner in which Japan handled this uprising. It is 
all that can be expected of a militaristic government. Hun- 
dreds met horrible and brutal death, thousands were impris- 
oned, women were outraged, and all the brutalitics and atroci- 
ties in Belgium were repeated again and again. 


these ties, 


“These are Korea’s ‘Charges against Japan.’ They xre, 
necessarily, but an outline. All cun not be told within the 
limits of one volume and by one man, and we must stop in order 


} 
reasonavie space Cive 


that we may within 
evidential proots of these conditions. 


your comnmittee 


the 


“*FacCTS—DESCRIPTIVE DATA, 

“ The matters which we submit to the committee require a full 
statement of the political history of Korea and the political 
spects of the Korean question. 

‘Data as to population, economie values, and resources ure not 
technically involved in the principles for decision. At the same 
time this information is of interest bee: it bears upon the 

portance of the question, and l known in the 
West about Korea of the Far East we digress for a brief refer- 
ence to descriptive data. 


S 


as so tle is 


‘LOCATION, ARE 
‘Korea is in about the same latitude and has 
and climate New York and Pennsylvania combined, 
is more densely pepulated by about one-half. To be exact, 
latitude is north 33° to 42°, and the area is 84,173 square 
including mainland, in the form iu peninsula about 
shape of Florida and certain coast-lying islands. When the 
was taken in 1915 there were about 1.8 per cent 
inese. The total population was 16278.389, divided between 
Japa 303,659, Koreans 15,957,630, and foreigners 17,100. 
he present time the Japanese population has prebably in 
sed to 3 per cent of the whole, and the | LOW 
t 19,000,000, 


4, AND VOPUI 


rloON 


about the same 
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* RESOURCES AND COMMERCE 

and 
resources 
reported in 
ven, about 


Che principal productions are from agriculture, mining, 
Very little manufacturing and 
commerce ure controlled Japanese. ‘They 
* that the total reached about 336,000,000 
s168,000,000. Of this amount about 75,000,000 S375OU,000, 
xported. The imports were 57,000,000 yen, or $28,500,000, 
rhe Japanese percentage of foreign commerce, as they re 
Was about 73 per cent, the United States about 6 per cent. 
un unexplained discrepancy in the Japanese reports 
would raise their percentage considerably. For instanee, 
hey only report exports as 75,000,000 yen, yet in another 
of their report they give the agricultural production as 
N00,000 yen, coupled with the statement that TO per cent of 
roduction was exported, which would be 210,000,000 yen, 
000,000 yen in excess of the entire total reported. Un- 
Japanese percentage of cxports and imports 
r JO per cent of the whole than the 73 per cent which they 


ries, is done, all 
by 
or 


eh. or 


edly the is 


\' CULTURE 
ecordi to Japanese reports of 1917, about SO per cent of 
opulation wus engaged in agricultural pursuits, suid 15 per 
the whole area of the country was under. cultivation. 


iltivated area would represent 8,080,640 acres, which they 
produce 300,000,000 yen, or about $150,000,000, averaging 
i per acre, 
Che 


principal products reported as to volume are, in the order 


Rice, wheat. barley, beans, millet, potatoes, sweet po- 
cotton, and cattle. Opium, zinseng, medicinal 
vnd the like are not reported, 
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“2 Japanese exploitation company, chartered the ‘hit 
Development Co., scems to dominate the agricultural develo 
ment and products of the country. It 


us tore 


7 


owns outright, according 


to its own reports, 73,382 cho—a cho being in the neighborhood of 


1 
=. 


ucres; this means 281 square miles, or 179,840 acres. | 
ceived, according to its statements, as rentals from thi 


tvial of 1,688,000 yen, an average of $4.60 per acre 


“It will be noted that, while the Japanese were only 1.S per 


cent of the whole population, this one exploitation comput 
alone, Japanese controlled, owns 2.2 per cent of all of the tillal 
land. Data is not obtainable as to the amount o 

by Japanese individuals, in addition to the holdings of 
Japanese corporation, but it is very evident that the Jiu 
are absorbing and confiscating all 
own all of the agricultural lands in Korea. 


_T 
Milla rhe 
+) 


lands, and will 


“An agricultural product that is not reported, for obvious 
sons, is opium. Thousands of acres of poppy Te lds ure « 
vated under regulations which require the output to be delivers 
to the Japanese Government. How this branch of industt 
fostered and encouraged by the Japanese is explained by W 


rrowil on 


int J Ny 1 147 


R. Giles in an article entitled, ‘ Korean poppies 

for Japanese,’ published in the Buffalo Commers 
M ING. 

| production as reported by 1 

$10,415,000 


Japanes 


vold and 


* The total minera hie 


1916 was 20,830,000 yen 


consisting of 


ver, $9,500,000: hard coal, S400.000 : iron, S200,000 ; tungsten an: 


copper, $150,000 each ; 


and mica and miscellaneous ores, $15,000, 


The most successful gold-mining operations in Korea have bee! 
earried on by American corporations, but since the pretended 
annexation of Korea by Japan mining laws have been enacte: 
und enforced prohibiting foreigners from securing any Dew con- 
cessions, rnd the status of the existing American Concesslols Is 
least precarious. . 

“Korea is very rich in natural mineral resource The ¢ 


deposits are compured with those of Colorado; the anthraci 
coal fields to those of Pennsylvania; the iron deposits to t] 

of Michigan: and the copper deposits to those of Montana \ 
recent news dispatch announcing the formation of a Japaues 


steel corporation cupitalized at $75,000,000, to get its iron o1 


from Koren seems to bear out these claims so far as iron o ! 
coal is meerned 
* FISHERIES 
‘The Japan report tol 1916 sive the annual value o 
fishery produc at $7,975,000. fen thousand si h 
Japanese boats earned $3,995,000, while it took, accord 
arpa SC Lrepol 34.000 Korean boats to earn an equi 
This is eviden another instance of Japanes ' j 
Japanese and oppresstol Koreans, 
ALLROAD 
* There ure 1,066 es of railroads in Korea nites ~ 
of about 84,000 per imile divided 51 per cent fre ht nel 40 per 
cent passenger rhe tetal train-mileage operated in TOU 
3.964 409 miles 
“'The electric lines and tramways have a mileage of S44 ‘ 
earned in 1916 572,465 yen with an operating expense LT 26 
yen, producing net of 270.739 ver tbeut S135.000 
ment Of appronr ately S2.000.000 
NAVIGATIO 
“There are 19 lines of unsubsidized boi served with 9] 


total 5,000, and 


vessels, not ster il lohbnhace oO; ) 
steamers will { mpage of 40,000 ihe 
subsidized served cean-going stealer, 22 coust 
nel 154 } 
pA 
“The whole banking system is practically « 1 


ihe Bank of Chosen, Japanese controlled, and a report fro 
that bank in 1916 shows deposits of about $17,000,000; a 
about $15,000,000: discounts, about $13,000,000; and bank 1 


S$47.000,000. In addition to the above, the pos 


nround $5,000,000, ihre 


issued, 
deposits were shown us 
being about S85 


POSTAL SERVIC! 


“ The postal service lected 89,000,000 | 


und distributed 97,000,000; collected 1,300,000 pu 
livered 1,500,000 rhe receipts 825.479, 000 
expenditur' s abo STOO Te 
SCLLOU 
“The 19,000,000 of Koreans are provided with bt un 
with 87,000 pupils, or 1 pupil to every 220 of the poy 
This is less than five-tenths of 1 per cent The S00,000 


Japanese are provided with 367 schools with 37,000 puy 


in every 8 of the population, a ratio of 12 per 


cent 
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| C} ive 3,164 churches, the Buddhist 258, and 
Gr tl are 6,690 Christian ministers, 313 Bud- 

s, and 108 Shinto priests 

J gE A i E GOVERNMENT. 
IKorean aye no vote, no representation, and no voice in the 
( nment il manner, Shape, or form. The Japanese 
budget road trative expense for Korea for 1917 was 
2 OD ($31,290,000). The resourees of the country— 
that is, the earnings, so to speak—are reported at 336,000,000 
1 ($168,000,000). The Korean therefore pays 18} per cent 
oss earnings and inco! Japan for taxes, without any 
re] nta 

the largest item in this 1917 budget is for public under- 
ng highways, harbors, et 20,802,684 yen ($10,400,000). 
| is used to improve public roads and harbors; obviously 

prove NKorea a military base. 
ihe next highest item, and one out of all proportion with 
expenditures r like purposes in other countries, is 6,965,499 
yen ($3,480,000) for courts and police. This is made necessary 
I the rigic nd exacting police regulations. There is said to 
b policeman or gendarme for every tive families. The com- 
ngs and goings of every Korean are registered. The most 
rigid censorship of news and communication is maintained, 
There is constant search for concealed weapons. Freedom of 
peech is denied and is prevented by the police. Household 
expenses are supervised The most vigilant watch is kept over 

very act. 

‘In strong contrast to these two exorbitant items is the 





lowest item on the entire list, about $150,000 for the Korean 
schools. It is impossible to imagine the education Koreans 
ret at t rate of 7 cenis per num per capita. 
PORM OTF OVERNNENT 

The Imperial edict of Japan, dated August 29, 1910, pro- 
‘WwW ord l establishment of the offi f sovernor general of 
Koren rhe rnor general will, under our di tio exercise the com 
mand of the army and navy, and a general yntrol over all administra 

tive functions of Korea 
Imperial ordinan No. 354. date Oct er 20, 1910, follows 
thi dict, detailing tl ver nt for Korea Article 2 pro- 
vid hat the governor general sh: be appointed from the 
Shin-nin rank, and shall be either a general or an admiral; 
rticle 8 that he shall be directly responsible to the Emperor; 
ticle 4 that he shall issue ordinances, the violation of which 


punished with penal servitude or imprisonment not ex- 


eeding one year, detention, or a fine of not exceeding 200 yen; 
article 5 he is given authority to abrogate all orders and 

ions promulgated by those under him. 
‘Article 9 creates five departments—General affairs; home af- 
fa finance; agriculture, commerce, 2nd industry; and the 


department of justice. By article 2 the governor general is given 
the following officials: Five departmental directors of the Cheku- 
nin rank, nine bureau chiefs of the Choku-nin or So-nin rank, 
and the following officials of the So-nin rank: Two counselors 
19 cretaries, 19 assistant cretaries, 30 technical experts, 6 
nterpreters, d 367 officials of the Nan-nin rank. By article 
20 two military attachés are provided for and one adjutant, 
The attachés to be major generals or rear admirals. The adju- 
tn? » be : iflicer below the rank of major general and rear 
admiral 
‘ . 

perial edict is that all judges and clerks of courts must 
be Japunes bjects in practical conduct of the courts only 
Japanese lawyel e recognized or permitted to practice. 

‘No bail is allowed in criminal cases. Habeas corpus is not 
known, and the fundamental rule that a man is presumed to be 
innocent until he is proveh 2ul is actually reversed. In Korea 
he is presumed to be guilty and must prove his innocence. 

The Korean arrested without notice, ledged in jail, given 
no oppertunity to communicate with friends, represented—if he 

uny lawyer—by a Japanese who detests his client, before a 
JApADeSE j ge, may be innocent, bu is conviction is certain. 

yn page 128 of Japan's report on ‘ Reforms and Progress in 
Korea,’ for 1916-17 is found the statement that out of 82,121 
offenders arrested 30 proved their innocence. It is beyond com 
prehensio i { only on man arrested out oi every 2500 Was 
foul to be nocent; yet this is what the Japanese say hap 
pened by tl oO record, Of course it is ridiculous and impos- 
sible Phi nds of Koreans, innecent of the charges made 
agaip th al wrongfully convieted. 

‘It woul! make no difference — the result whether the 
accused w Korean or American. The percentages against him 
would b same. The American w neane have the same 2,500 
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to 1 chance to lose that the Korean had, This is illustrated by 
the Mowry and Bell cases that were the subject of the resolution 
recently introduced by Senator Hoke SMI7H. 

“ The Japane se reports show another practice that shocks the 
of justice, appalling and unbeliev: able. Yet there it is in 
black and white in Japan’s own report, an exhibition of abso 


sense 


lute lack of moral sense, referred to by them as a great thing 
they have accomplished—a great efficiency they have shown 
They say they are able to convict a majority of the criminals 


arrested without a trial and that thereby they have saved thx 


courts the expense of a trial. Great efficiency! The follow- 
ing are the actual figures reported: 
“Tn 1913 there were 21,483 cenvictions without a trial out of 


> 
3 OK : 


a on 1914 the 32.338 convictions without a trial out of 


re were 32,338 « 
48, 763. 
‘In 1915 there were 41,236 convictions without a trial out of 
59.436 
‘Tn 1916 there were 56,013 convictions without a trial out of 
81.129 
rhe acquittals in those years above tabulated, respectively, 
were 800, 93, 47, and 30. The total arrests increased each year, 


but the acquittals decreased in number each year. How come 
These convictions involved not only sentences imposing fines but 
imprisonment at hard labor and flogging. 

“No data is available as te civil procedure in the courts, but 
it only fair to assume that the same measure of injusti 
was meted out. 


is 


“ COM MERCE. 
“As a matter and 
importers let us 
tion of annex: 
August 29 
pires with 
that by 
other pows 


of special interest to American exporters 
eall attention to the fact that in the declara 
ition communicated to the powers by Japan on 
1910, that the existing schedule of customs duties ex 
August 29, 1920, by article 2 of that declaration, and 
article 3 the ‘open door’ for vessels under the flags o 
rs expires the date. 
* MINING, 
the . 


on same 


seetion 75, 
‘As alluded 


ordinance was 


old 1 


quote the following from of 1916, 
entitled * Mining.’ 
to in the annual 
promulgated in December, 1915, 
ining regulations. The main points of change are (1) 
the prohibition of foreigners from acquiring new mining pe 
mits in Chosen, except in the case of a corporation organized b) 
foreigners as a Japanese legal being.’ Those applications fo 
inining permits filed with the authorities by foreigners accord 
ing to the old regulations, and not granted by the time of th 
enforcement of the new regulatiens, have all been rejected. 
The minister of agriculture, commerce, and industry is thi 


sole authority on all mining mat subject only to the orders 


Japanese report 


mining 
the 


the 
to replace 


report for 1915, 


ters, 


of the governor general, as shown by the following articles of 
the mining law: 
* ‘Apr. The minister of acriculture, commerce, and i! 


dustry shall have the power to refuse pernission for mining, i 


case considers such a step to be necessary in the public 
terest or for any other reason. 

‘Arr. 11. In case the holder of a mining right does not 
carry on operations properly or when his method of work 


considered to involve danger or to be injurious to public interest: 
the minister of agriculture, commerce, and industry shall order 

required improvement or precautionary measures 0 he 
suspension of operations. 

**AnT. 12. The minister of 
dustry may revoke the permission 
the following 
“*4. When it is discovered that the permission was obti 
by fraudulent means or granted by mistake. 


the 


agriculture, commerce, ali 
to carry on mining operat 


if Cases : 


*B. When work has been stopped for one year or upward 
without adequate reason or when work has not been comm 
within one year from the date when permission was obtainet 

“*(. When the order mentioned in the second clause of a! 
9 or that mentioned in article 11 has not been obeyed. 

‘D. When the mining operations are considered to 

jurious to public interests 
‘* 7. When the land to be used for mining operations 
tilized for some other purpose. 

‘F. When the royalty or ground tax has not been paid wittia 
the specified period. 

“*C. When the holder of a mining right mentioned in th al 
clause of article 25 has not paid the contributions within U 
specified period. : 
‘H. When a fine has not been paid within the speciice 
— 
‘an we, by any stretch of imagination, conceive of a _— 
obtaining a permit or of ho'ding on to ene tx d obtained Pr 












1919. 


viously in the face of powers given a Japanese minister of the 
Choku-nin rank as above quoted, especially those italicized, 
By the same token are not American concessions already ob- 
tained and being operated upon with hundreds of thousands of 
dollars invested endangered by the provisions of article 12 and 
clauses‘ D’ and‘ FE’ of article 12? Their rights are in the hands 
of this Japanese minister. He can easily find an excuse under 
those provisions to revoke the permit or to suspend operations. 
** BANKS. 

“On July 26, 1909, an order was made providing for the estab- 
lishment of a central bank ‘ to perform such functions as pertain 
to the central finaucial medium in Korea and to deal in addi- 
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“*Tf other powers deal unjustly or oppressively with cither 
Government, the other will exert their good offices, on being 
formed of the case, to bring about an amicable arrangem i 
showing their friendly feelings. 

“Article 11. 

“ ‘After the conclusion of this treaty of amity and commeres 

the high contracting powers may each appoint diplomati por 
| sentatives to reside at the court of the other, and may i] 
point consular representatives at the ports of the oth hich 


tion with the money of the Japanese treasury, if so requested | 


by the Bank of Japan.’ ‘This central bank was to take over the 
redemption of the bank notes issued by a Japanese steck company, 


and the principal officers were to be appointed from among the | 


Japanese. The Government 
dend of 6 per cent on the shares for a period of five years. 
“'This was before the alleged annexation, and after the an- 
nexation was asserted by Japan by law No. 48, promulgated 
March, 1911, the Bank of Chosen:was chartered, and it became 
the bank for Korea, This bank was capitalized at 10,000,000 
yen, Of which Japan toek 3,000,000 yen, and none but Japanese 
subjects were permitted to take the balance. The governor 
general of Korea appoints the directors and the governor of 
the bank is appointed by the Japanese Government. 
nay, With the sanction of the governor general, appoint agencies 


and correspondents and establish branch banks, and must ap- 
point such as he designates on his own initiative, and the 
vovernor general has the power to suspend the bank at his 


usecretion, 
“ The bank’s report made in 1916 shows that it then had out- 
inding bank notes to the amount of $46,240,000, which was 
urgely in excess of the deposits and the capital stock. Its con- 
tion was such that our comptroller, if the bank was within his 
jurisdiction, would be derelict in his duty if he did not close the 
Yet it is in such a bank that the Korean must deposit 
is savings, and through which he must arrange his financial 


transactions, 


qoors, 


** PERSONAL LIBERTY. 
“We have already referred to the curtailment of personal lib- 
ty of the Koreans by the police and the courts while in Korea. 
Koreans outside of Korea can not return to their native land. 
Passports will not be issued without being viséed by Japanese 
nsuls. Japanese consuls -will not visé the passports unless 
the applicant will take an oath of allegiance to Japan. It is, of 
ourse, impossible for a loyal, conscientious Korean to take that 
ath, 
Koreans can not leave Korea for any purpose, even for educa- 
nal purposes, except that permissions are given students to go 
0 Japan. These permissions, however, are very rare, and the 
le is not to permit the Korean to attend school above a certain 
rescribed elementary grade. 
* FacTS—TREATIES, 
‘We have compiled all of the treaties and conventions affect- 
the political status of Korea, including those between Japan 
| Korea and between Japan and other countries, which relate 
'o Korea, beginning with 1876, and present the relevant extracts 
from them seriatim, 
“FEBRUARY 26, 1876—KOREA 
“Articie 1, 
Chosen being an independent State enjoys the same sov- 
‘ign rights as does Japan. 
‘In order to prove the sineerity of the friendship existing be- 
een ihe two nations, their intercourse shall henceforth be car- 
on in terms of equality and courtesy, each avoiding the 
¢ of offense by arrogance of manifestations of suspicion. 
“Article 7. 
rhe coasts of Chosen having hitherto been left unsurveyed 
very dangerous for vessels approaching them, and in order 
prepare charts showing the positions of islands, rocks, and 
, iS well as the depth of water whereby all navigators may 
vnabled to pass between the two countries, any Japanese 
ers may freely survey said coasts. 
NoTE.—Other covenants and provisions of treaty are the 
' diplomatic provisions as to exchange of envoys, treatment 
ject, ete, 
“AUGUST 


AND JAPAN, 


1876—-KOREA WITH JAPAN, 
Makes Fusan and two other ports open to Japanese t 
hg certain territory contiguous to each port. 
"MAY 22, 1882-——KOREA WITH THE UNITED STATES, 
“Article 1. 
‘There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the 
‘ident of the United States and the King of Chosen and the 
ens and subjects of their respective Governments. 


ets 


rade, 








The bank | 


of Korea was to guarantee a divi- } 











are open to foreign commerce, at their own convenicen 

“* This treaty was ratified by the Senate and signed by Dr 
dent Arthur and Secretary of State Frederick T. Freli! 
on June 4, 1883. It had been previously signed on the first 
given by Commodore R. W. Shufeldt. 
KOREA 

“Article 1. 

“*1. There shall be perpetual peace and friendship 
Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Bi 
and Ireland, Empress of India, her heirs and 
His Majesty the King of Korea, his heirs and suecessors, an 
tween their respective dominions and subjects, 
full security and protection for their persons and propert 
the dominions of the other. 


MBER 2 _ VITH GREAI RITAIN 


SUCCESSO) 


who shal 


‘ > 


2. In case of differences arising between one of 
| contracting parties and a third power, the other high 
ing party, if requested to do so, shall exert its good 
bring about an amicable arrangement. 
“Article 11. 
“*1. The high contracting parties may each ap} p 


matie representative to reside permanently or tempo 
the capital of the other, and may appoint a consul geuer 
suls, or vice consuls, to reside at any or all of the ports or p! 
of the other which are open to foreign commerce. 

"~ JOTNB 


26, 1884——-KOREA 


“Article 1. 


WITH. ITALY. 


“* There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between His 
Majesty the King of Italy, his heirs and successors, and His 
Majesty the King of Korea, his heirs and successors, and between 
their respective dominions and subjects, who shall enjoy full 
security and protection for their persons and proper ith 
the dominions of the other. 

“**9. In ease of differences arising between one of the high 
contracting parties and a third power, the other high contracting 
party, if requested to do so, shall exert its good offices to bring 
about an amicable arrangement. 

“Article 11. 

“1, The high contracting parties may each appoint 
matic representative to reside permanently or temporarily 
the capital of the other, and may appoint a consul general, con 


suls, or vice consuls to reside at any or all of the ports or places 
of the other which are open to foreign commerce; and wl 
they shall not deem it necessary to send a consul of thei 


country to any of the aforesaid ports or places, they may i 
trust some consul of a friendly power with the duties of Italian 
or Korean consul. 
*“‘APRIL 18, 1885—CHINA AND JAPAN. 
“<¢Tt is hereby agreed that China shall withdraw her troop 


now stationed in Korea, and that Japan shall withdraw hers 
stationed therein for the protection of her legation. The specific 
term for effecting the same shall be four months commencing 
from the date of the signing and sealing of this convention, 
within which term they shall respectively accomplish the with- 
drawal of the whole number of each of their troops in order io 
avoid effectively any complications between the respective com 
tries. The Chinese troops shall embark from Masampo and t! 
Japanese from the port of Ninsen. 

“*The said respective powers mutually agree to inviic 
King of Korea to instruct and drill a sufficient armed fore 
she may herself assure her public security, and to invite him 
to engage into his service an officer or officers from amongst 
those of a third power, who shall be intrusted with the instrue- 
tion of the said force. The respective powers also bind them- 
selves each to the other, henceforth not to send any of their own 
officers to Korea for the purpose of giving said instruction. 

“*TIn ease of any disturbance of a grave nature occurring in 
Korea which necessitates the respective countries, or either 
of them, to send troops to Korea, it is hereby understood that 
they shall give, each to the other, previous notice in writing of 
their intention so to do, and that after the matter settled 
they shall withdraw their troops and not further station them 
there. 


t) 


Is 


“ JUNE 4, 1886—KOREA WITH FRANCE 


“* Articles 1 and 2 are identical with the rtieles in 
treaty with Great Britain. 


the 


same a 
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Leper ce of Korea was declared, confirmed, 
ed, and in keep vith it the Chinese troops were 
I of the country 
Zt gainst China was being carried on by 
| I ‘ icilitate the movements and to help in 
d supplies of the Japanese troops in every possible way. 
That tl treaty should only last until the conclusion of 
h Ch 
I AP AN SHIIMONOSEKRT). 
Chi cognize lefinitely t full and complete inde- 
" u KXorea, and in consequence the 
( ( d the performance of ceremonies and 
Kore ( in derogation of such independ- 
1) for the future.’ 
t WITH JAPAN 
eaving matter to His Majesty's, the King of 
\ » the pala ntirely to his own discretion and 
epres i of Russia and Japan will in a 
rie Way advise His Majesty to return to that place, when 
no ubts concerning his safety there could be entertained. 
ae é sentative, on his pai gives the 
a c.f most com} nd effective 1 sures will 
en | the control of Japanese soshi. 
[il. 7 representative of Russia quite agrees with the 
i eni e of Japan that, at the present state of affairs in 
Ko y be necessary to have Japanese guards stationed 
eC | ‘or the protectiol the Japanese telegraph line 
n I and Seoul, and that these guards, now consist- 
if thre ompanies of soldiers, should be withdrawn as 
possible and replaced by gendarmes, who will be dis- 
follows: Fifty men at Tai-ku, 50 men at Kaheung, 
)amen each at 10 intermedi posts between Fusan and 
This distribution may be ible to some changes, but 
number of the gendarme force shall never exceed 200 
vho will afterwards gradually be withdrawn from such 
‘re peace and order have been restored by the Korean 
Government 
[V. For the protection of the Japanese settlements of Seoul 
the open ports against possible attacks by the Korean 
two companies of Japanese troops may be stationed 
Seoul, one company at Fusan, and one at Gensan, each com 
nv not to exceed 200 men. ‘These troops will be quartered 
the settlements, and shall be withdrawn as soon as no 
| of such atta ould be entertained. 
For the protection of the Russian Legation and consulate, 
sian Government may also keep guards not exceeding 
Y Tapanese troops at those places, and these will be 
01 ranquillity in t interior is completely 
Se ! edyv 0 nancial difliculties of Korea, the 
GK of Russ nd Japan will advise the Korean 
Gover! t » retrench superfluous expenditure and to 
rh twe expenses and revenues. If, in con- 
l of reforms ¢ m indispensable, it nay become neces 
» have recoul to foreign loans, both Governments shall, 
1al coneert sive their s Iipport to korea. 
Lf. The Governments of Russia and Japan shall endeavor to 
Korea, as far as the financial and commercial situation 
1] rmit, th rmation and maintenance 
d po f such proportions as will 
\ y internal peace without for- 
I : AN 
B hii, ( oreign affairs of His Majesty the 
] jap ma: 8 tosen, le Conseiller d'Etat 
T et ¢ imbella ( dinary and minister pleni- 
pot inary of His Ma je kmperor of all the Russias, duly 
} ed to that « upon the following ar- 
ti b pursuance of artic t of the protocol signed at Moscow 
1 June 9 (May 28), 1896, 1 een Marshal Marquis Yamagata 
rince Lobanow, secretary of sta 
\nTLe i. The Imperial Govel ents of Japan and Russia 
if \ ( nize hit \ el2nets and entire independ nee of 
Norea and itual ngage to refrain from all direct interfer- 
1 ‘ nal affairs of that country. 
! ii. Desiring to avoid every possible cause of minunder 
' yr in the future, the Imperial Governments of Japan and 
Russin mutually engage in case Korea should apply to Japan oer 
to R \ advic ind assistance not to take any measure in 
thi wnination of military instructors and financial advisers 
{ { hy ig previously come to a mutual agreement on the 
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“ ‘Art. III. In view of the large development of Japanese com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises in Korea, as well as the con- 
siderable number of Japanese subjects resident in that country, 
the Imperial Russian Government will not impede the devel p- 
ment of the commercial and industrial relations between Japan 
and Korea. 

* SEPTEMBER 11, 1899—KOREA WITH 

“*Articte I. There shall be perpetual peace and 
between the Empire of Korea and the Empire of China and | 
tween their respective subjects, who shall enjoy equally in 
respective countries of the high contracting parties full pro 
tection and the advantages of favorable treatment. 

“*Tf other powers should deal unjustly or oppressively wit 
either Government, the other, on being informed ef the ea 
will exert their good offices to bring about an amicable arr: 
ment, thus showing their friendly feelings. 

“*ArT. II. After the conclusion the treaty of amity and 
commerce the high contracting parties may each appoint 
matic representatives to at the court the other 
may each appoint consular representative 
other which foreign commerce at 
venience, 


CHINA, 


friendship 





of 


dinlo 





reside of 


are open to 
“* JANUARY » 1902 JAP 
“*AnTicLeE I. The 
recognized the independence of China and 
selves to be entirely uninfluernced by any 
in either country. Having in view, however, their special 
ests, of which those of Great Britain relate principally to Chi: 
while Japan, in addition to the degree, politically as well 
commercially and industrially, in Korea, the high centra: 
parties recognize that it will be admissible for either of th 
take such as may be indispensable in order to 
guard those interests if threatened either by the ager 
tion of uny other power or by disturbance arising in Chin: 


AN WiTIHT GREAT 


mutuall 
Korea, declare t 


high di 


contracting partes, havin 


nlegressive tendenc 


inte 


measures 


Korea and necessitating the intervention of either of the | 
contracting parties for the protection of the lives and prop 
of its subjects. 
“ FEBRUARY 2 KOR! WITH JAPA 
‘AnTICcLE [. Fo he purpose of maintaining ai per 
and solid ndship between Japan and Korea and fir 


tablishing in the Far East, the Imperial Governnx 
Korea shall place full confidence in the Imperial Governnx 
Japan and adopt the advice of the latter in regard to impro 
ments in administration. 


peacs 


Ant. IL. The Imperial Government of Japan shall ina s 

of firm friendship insure the safety and repose of the Imperia 
House of Korea. 

‘Arr. LIT. The Imperial Government of Japan defii 
antee the independence and territorial integrity of the I wu 
Empire. 

“Ant. LV. In case the welfare of the Imperia! House Kor 
or the territorial integrity of Korea is endangered by aggress 


a third pe by internal disturbance, the Imperial Go 
enment of Japan shall immediately take such necessary me: 

as the circumstances require, and in such cases the Imp 
Government Koren shall full facilities to prom 
action of the Imperial Japanese Government. 

“*The Imperial Government Japan may, for the } n- 


when th 


ol wer or 


of give 

of 
the above-mentioned objects 
such pla 


view. 


OccuUupDpy, i 


men Ol 


ces require it, es as may be ni 


strategical points of 


**Arr. V. The Government of the tw countries shal 
in future, without mutual consent, cenelude with a thir ( 
such arrangement as may be contrary to the prin t 
the present protocol. 
“ATGI r . KOREA WITTE JAPA* 
‘Anricie I. The Korean Government shall « f 
adviser to the Korean Government a Japanese subjc 


mended by the Japanese Government, and all matters coi 
ing finance shall be dealt with after his counsel has bee 
II. The Korean Government shall 
adviser to the department of foreign affairs 
ded by the Japanese Government, and all imp 
relations shall be 


"ee. engay 





commen 
ly 


. : 
dealt witi 


foreign 
eounsel has taken. 

r. Lil. The Korean 
sult Japanese Government in concluding treati 
ventio and in dealing wit! 


nf diplomatic affairs, such as the grant cCOnece 


ters concerning 


7 
peen 


‘oA Government shall previ 


vith foreign powers, 


of 


porta 


contracts with foreigners. 


“"APRIT 1, 1905 KOREA WITIL AJPAN. 
re } : ‘ — sec, <)) is 
“*<rricte I. The Imperial Government of Korea sha . 
fer and assign the control and administration of the 7 n@ 
C1lepuyny 


telephone services in Korea (except the 


graph, and 











LOY. CONGRES 


service exelusivels of the imyp« 


household) to 


pertuinin: to the dem rrrmient 


linperial Japanese ¢ rnmen 


Lustruments 


0) 


t} 





‘*Arr. IT. The land, buildings, furnitures, a 
hines, and all other appliance mnected h the system of 
communientions already established by the Imperial Goevernme! 
of hore: shall, Wy virtue of the present vreement, be trans 
‘pred to the control of the In rinl Japanese Government. 


Itt. When if by the Japai 
‘overninent to extend the communications system: in Korea they 


ay uppropriate land and buildings belonging 


‘ARI is deemed necessary ese 


to the State or to 


























private persons; the former without compensation and the lat 
th proper indemnification. 
‘Arr. V. All appliances and naterials which are deemed 
Stui’y DY the Imperial Goverliment f J ipan ior the control 
extension of the system of eon ications shall be ex 
i from all duties and imposts 
‘r. VII. In respect of the arrange fornrer| en 
l into by the Korean Government with the Governments of 
mn powers, concerning the pest, telegraph, or telephone 
‘ the Japanese Governn shall, in behalf of Korea, ex 
se the rights and perform t ig is pertaining thereto. 
hould there arise in the fulure any ne« tv for coneluding 
new convention between the Govern nt of Korea and the 
niments of foreign powers coneernin he eommunications 
s, the Japanese Government shall assume the responsi 
iv of eoneluding such convention in beha of the Korean 
er) nt 
Vil Lil if B34 nto} ‘t Sreel is re 
tHe ynmuhieation ervice hit! Istin i 
ernments of Japan “wl Kor hy bolished 
lified by tit bpresell iwreeM 
' ' 
| It rial Russiun Governni icknow ledgit Lisa 
1 possesses in Korea paramount pelitical, military 
cal interests, en wither to obstruct ner interfere 
the measures of ance, protection, 1 contro! which 
} al qovern ( ( Jay I} t ~ \ to 
Kore: 
lt is understood that Russian n Ko Lb 
exactly in the ime minnie ( bjects or ns 
fore) powers: that i ) \ ‘ shall be placed 
ime footing a ] sub icc the ed 
| l ilso uereed th ordel i is or) Sul 
ng the two hi ontrac parties il abs 8] 
o-Kerean frontiel on kit litwry eCasure 
vy menuce the eurit ‘ Russ hore ! ‘ 
I. Japanese essels hat iy Ibert » navigate 
e coasts, and in the inland ‘ 3; of Ko mr the 
trnde in aecordancs th ! nulatio of the 
iugreem vhich, howevei hal ‘ ‘ ppl re 1 
on between the open port 
VII. When a Japanese \ sel oO he cre) Leveo 
i] ipulations of the present agreemeit or of othe 
V1 Lal iber « thie rew col \ hy crime, the 
msular « s ill deal with the e in aecerdanc 
( ions } ili } ity lt 0 Tape 
EMI 2 il I 
‘I consolidation and itenanes ly 
s of eastern Asia and of Indi 
Phe pr rvation of the on in ests of all pows 
hy insuring the independence and ‘erity of the Chi 


ire and the principle of equal opportunities for th 
nd industry of all nations in China; 

rhe maintenance of territorial of the high 

parties the regions of eastern Asia and of Indi: 

nse of their special int 


said regions 


the rights 


1k 


fi 


rests in the 





Ill. Japan possessing paramount political, military, 
mic interests in Koren, Great Britain recognizes the 


Japan to take such measures of 

in Korea as she may deem proper 

d and advance these interests, provided alw: 

es are not contrary to the prineiple of equ: 
‘commerce and industry of all nations 


control, ar 
Leces . 
ys that such 


ict 
suUIGanCce, 


nd 








opportuni 





EMPEROR PROTES 


UNITI 








= 
ui} 
th 


eror of Korea, being aware of the fact that in his 
America there was a clause in which the American 
nent promised to use its good offices if Korea was en- 
ed and announced the fact to us, determined to appenl to 

iment to carry out that 1 
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important lause Oo he 
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treaty. The following is a translatio f } é »the ¥ 
ington Government: 

‘Ever since 1885 the United States and Korea ‘ ( 
friendly treaty relations. Korea has received many proofs of 
the good will and the sympathy of the Amerik Co went and 
people. The American representatives have always wo 
selves to be it vmipathy with the welfa rt f 
Korea. Ma hers have been sent from A ! 
dene much fo plift of o people 

But ej ! ade the progress that we 
s due pi itieal muel ition s ? 
ind partl oO takes. At the begin f 
Russ W | j imese Governine! isked to ( I 
Lhis l he ranting the the e of our t 
harboi i othe sources, to facilitate t ! l and 
tary om ol fanal ] ul ad to m 
indepen ot kk ‘ { and dignity of the r« 
hou \\ wl J que loy ill | tu 
our oblig did everyt at we had ulate Gb 
so doi elves h a posit l f Russi: 
won she could | ed Korea a nl Russ 

rifory « that we w l ] I Tay 

Ti pparent that Japan p s » abrogat 
perry f i ( ce l rie ( ( 

1} lil { tt tia ( hel l I < { } 
of 1904 I evi l “ ’ . uld | 
[Int rs Ji 1 tify her ! 
! i A. ! v . I 
} ses to ork cording to ¢ l el ! 

In tl md place, the actic fr Jap: I ( 
th | t ) » pro ! pe ( \ 
handled (| mani t n ‘ 
" ) ed he redres d for wrong 
perpe t I 01 eopl Che ‘ l lia 

en grave dled by Japa een d 
ard adv se of edt rn ¢ : j 
n Japun’s ] as beer nifestly self 

7 ( r ( ierea’ nacepenuche Will Wol 
ort Ise 1 intensify the contempt w 
the Japa O] { { Kor ! 1} 
all t re on i 

‘ We ly } + ny : Ws ¢ ae Ix 
Wwe ' e help of Japan 
repared | ol thy ccestions Wy 
th Is j i j I t to el “ 
Lol Ix np 
’ i | }a¢ eae Coli 
] eo. | 1 » 1] ld lec eforms 
rit | Lid >. ] ‘ el | 
' i 1 ' ‘ ‘ 
( il 

rive | ui IR ill fell L pro 
ap la e Korean peopl ill lose all incen 
prove ‘ No } \ | reinpali that hie ! ‘ ! 
their ©} t ine ad ti | i tl il Led 
make t € Upol | are Lhe Lue Lie 
ere il he « nection of b onality will bring dé 
and inste f W x loyally ane lac in j “ 
Japa h hat. ill lal 
inimos Wilk 3 lt 

It ] bee ~ i l iLinleb I d ve Ww 

! fi but ve , ! t hi sen I th 
fo in ] i fi a] iif I I | l 
rene rosil iil ! vorking bety hn nation is weel Li 

id . \\ tf ve to bring to be ipon this questic 
same breadth of d the same eal of judgmel 
have characterized ur course hitherto, and, havi ' 
the latte! » rende ; what aic tL can consistent! 
our time of national ¢ ‘ 

(Priva eal of may f Wor ) 

MBE! HH PRE ! 
ARTI |. The Govern! of Japan, oug ( 
if fore iffairs at Tokyo, l her er | 

l i f the ex il relations a iff of I l 
diplon id co represel es of J 
charge of the subjects and Rare fo 
tries 

\ - The Go I lit i J ‘ 

xecution of the treaties act ] <isting between Kor 
other powers, and the Government of Korea engage not 


clude hereafter any act or engagement having an interna 
character, except through the medi of the Gove 1 
Japan. 

‘**Arr. 5. The ernment of Japan shall be rats 
the court of Hi la he Imperor of Korea b ‘ 
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general, who shail reside at Seoul, primarily for the purpose of 
taking 
sifairs, 
ence of His Majesty the Emperor of Korea. 
ernment shall have the right 
several open ports and such other places in Korea as they may 
deem Such residents shall, under the direction of 
the resident general, exercise the powers and functions hitherto 
appertaining to Japanese consuls in Korea, and shall perform 
such duties may in order to carry into full 
effect the provisions of this agreement. 


“*Art, 4. The stipulation of all treaties and agreements exist- 


charge 
He shall have the right of private and personal audi- 
The Japanese Gov- 


iiso 


hecessary. 


be necessa ry 


ais 


ing between Japan and Korea not inconsistent with the provi- | 


sions of this agreement shall continue in force. 
‘ArT. 5. 
elfare and dignity of the Imperial House of Korea. 


“NOVEMBER 22, 190 JAPANESE DECLARATION OF FOREGOING TREATY. 

“<The relations of propinquity have made it necessary for 
Japan to take and exercise, for reasons closely connected with 
ier own safety and repose, a paramount interest and influence 


l 

in the political and military affairs of Korea. The 
hitherto taken have been purely advisory, but the experience of 
recent years has demonstrated the insufficiency of measures of 
vuidance alone. The unwise and improyident action of Korea, 
more especially in the domain of her international concerns, 
has in the past been the most fruitful source of complications. 
fo permit the present unsatisfactory condition of things to 


continue unrestrained and unregulated would be to invite fresh 


difficulties, and Japan believes that she owes it to herself and 
to her desire for the general pacification of the extreme East 
to take the steps necessary to put an end once and for all to 
this dangerous situation. Accordingly, with that object in view 
and in order at the same time to safeguard their own position 
und to promote the well-being of the Government and people of 


Korea, the Imperial Government have resolved to assume 
more intimate and direct influence and responsibility than 
heretofore in the external relations of the Peninsula. The 


Government of His Majesty the Emperor of Korea are in accord 
with the Imperial Government as to the absolute necessity of the 
measure, and the two Governments, in order to provide for 
the 
things, have concluded the accompanying compact. In bringing 
this agreement to the notice of the powers having treaties with 
iKorea, the Imperial Government declare that in assuming charge 
if the foreign relations of Korea and undertaking the duty 


of watching over the execution of the existing treaties of that | 
country, they will see that those treaties are maintained and | 


respected, and they also engage not to prejudice in any way the 
egitimate commercial and industrial interests of those powers 
in Korea.’ 


VEMBER 25, 1905 UNITED STATES RECEIVES KOREAN PROTES! 
See receipt therefor from Secretary of State, which appears 
mpage 3925 of CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of August 18, 1919. 
OVEMBER 26, 1 KOREAN EMPEROR CABLES PROTEST TO UNITED STATES, 


‘See page 3925 of CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of Augusi 
containing following copy of cablegram delivered to the State 
Department: 

I declare that the so 


etween Korea and Japan was extorted at the point of the sword and 
ndev duress, and therefore is null and void. I never consented to it 

ever will, Transmit to American Government. 

“THE EMPEROR OF KOREA, 
EMPEROR OF KOREA APPOINTS SPECIAL ENVOY TO POWERS 
rO PROTEST JAPANESE ACTION, 

iy virtue of the power vested in us as the Emperor of 
IKXKorea, and in accordance with the right granted us in the 


treaties between Korea and the various friendly powers, we 
hereby constitute and appoint Homer B. Hulbert as our special 
envoy to the Governments of the United States, Great Britain, 
ranace, Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, and 
China; and we hereby delegate to him full authority to repre- 
our interests and those of the Kerean Empire at the seat 
of each of these Governments. 

“*Tn consonance with this we have instructed him to deliver 

»ench of these Governments a document relative to the present 
political situation in Korea and to take such steps as may lead 
he peaceful settlement of the difficulties which have arisen 
between our Government and that of Japan. 

“*We hereby give him special authority to secure the adjust- 
ment of the matter before the peace conference at The Hague. 

‘**Tn witness whereof we here affix the imperial seal. 

“* Done in Seoul this 22d day of June, A. D. 1906, and of the 
dynasty the five hundred and fifteenth year,’ 


sent 


; ‘ 
to 1} 
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of and directing matters relating to diplomatic | 


to station residents at the } 


The Government of Japan undertake to maintain the } 


measures | 


al 


peaceful and amicable establishment of the new order of | 


18, 1919, | 


called treaty of protectorate recently concluded | 





SEPTEMBER 19, 


————— ameneaee 


“ JCNB. 22, ~EMPEROR EXECUTES FORMAL APPEAL TO GREAT BRITAIN, 
FRANCE, BELGIUM, ITALY, CHINA, GERMANY, AND AUSTRIA, 


1906 


“All identical in form with following, directed to the King 
| of England: 

“*For many years the Government of Korea has been in 
friendly treaty relations with the Government of Great Britain, 
and has often received evidences of the good will of that power, 
In this time of our difficulty we feel sure that all people who 
| desire to see justice done will sympathize with us. In order to 
show that great injustice has been done us we hereby declare 
that the so-called treaty of November 18, 1905, was fraudulent, 
because (1) the signatures of certain members of our cabinet 
were obtained by intimidation and under duress, (2) we never 
| authorized the cabinet to sign the document, and (3) the meet- 
ing of the cabinet at which it was signed was illegal, having 
been convened neither at our call nor that of the prime minister, 
but by the Japanese themselves. 

“*We denounce that document as invalid in law, and we 
declare that under no circumstances will we voluntarily consent 
to the ratification of any instrument which impairs the inde- 
pendence of the Korean Empire. 

“** Furthermore, in view of the violent manner in which the 
so-called treaty of last November was carried through, we deem 
it necessary and proper to declare to you that if at any future 
time any power shall claim to have obtained our consent to such 
an agreement that claim will either be wholly false or will be 
based upon acts wrung from us by force of arms or under 
threats of personal violence. 

** In view of the fact that we are at the present time de jure 
an independent power and nation, we request you to reassert 
your right to establish a legation at Seoul, or at least to pre- 
pare for such establishment by helping us to bring the matter 
before The Hague tribunal, in order that our legal and just 
| claim to independence may be legally established. 

“* Any further information that may be desired will be given 
by our fully aecredited envoy, at whose hand we are trans- 
mitting this document.’ 


* JULY 10, 





1907 
For over 40 years we have followed the 
work of our illustrious ancestors. Many troubles have come to 
us, and events have gone opposite to what we desired. Ver- 
haps we have not always selected the best men for the national 
posts. Disturbances have constantly grown more acute, and all 
efforts to remedy them have generally failed. Difficulties have 
| become pressing, and never has the distress among our people, 
| or the heavy work of governing them, been so harassing as ow. 
We are in fear and trepidation, and we feel as though walking 
on ice covering deep water. Oceupants of our throne have 
become weary of their duty before us, and have resorted to 
abdication. We hereby hand over to the Crown Prince the task 
of administering the great affairs of state, and order the bureau 
of ceremony of the imperial household to carry out the details 
thereof.’ 

“The following account is given by a writer of Current Iis- 
tory of the coronation of the new Emperor, said to be non 
compos mentis (see The Tragedy of Korea, pp. 163 and 16+) 

“*'The new Emperor of Korea was crowned amid the sullen 
| silence of a resentful people. Of popular enthusiasm there was 
none, A few flags were displayed in the streets by the order 
| of the police. Tn olden times a coronation had been marked by 


OLD EMPEROR ABDICATES, 


‘Let heaven hear. 


| great festivities, lusting many weeks. Now there was gloom, 
| apathy, indifference. News was coming in hourly from the 
Provinces of uprisings and murders. The I] Chin Hoi—they 


ealled themselves reformers, but the nation has labeled them 
traitors—attempted to make a feast, but the people stayed 
away. ‘This is the day not for feasting but for the besin- 
ning of a year of mourning,” r 


men muttered one to the oflic! 

“*The Japanese authorities who controlled the coron: 
ceremony did all they could to minimize it and to prevent 
independent outside publicity. In this they were well ad 


lon 


etl 


No one who looked upon the new Emperor as he entered the hall 
of state, his shaking frame upborne by two officials, or as he 
stood later, with open mouth, fallen jaw, indifferent eyes, and 
i face lacking even a flickering gleam of intelligent interest, 
could doubt that the fewer who saw this the better. Ye! Ue 
| ceremony, even when robbed of much of its ancient pomp an all 
its dignity, was unique and picturesque. 
“JULY 24, KOREA WITH JAPAN (PROTESTED). 

} « ‘ArtTICLE 1. The Government of Korea shall act unde! he 
| euidance of the resident general in respect to reloriis ¢ 
| ndministration. a 


“*Anr. 2. The Government of Korea engage not to enare ¢ ; 
laws, ordinances or regulations, or to take any jmportan 
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measures of acdininistration 
resident general 

‘Art. 5. The judicial affairs in Korea shall be set apart 
from the affairs of ordinary administration 

‘Arr. 4. The appointment and dismissal of all high officials 
in Korea shall be made upon the concurrence of the resident 
veneral, 

‘Arr. 5. ‘The Government of Korea shall appoint as Korean 
flicials the Japanese subjects reeommended by the resident 
eeneral. 

‘Ant. 6. The Government of JXorea shall not engage any 
oreigner without the concurrence of the resident general. 


without the previous assent of the 





sce . ‘ EW EMPEROR DISBANDS KOREAN ARMY 

‘We quote the following from The Tragedy of Korea, page 
1d: 

‘A few days later a fresh rescript was issued in the name 
of the new Emperor, ordering the disbanding of the Korean 
\rmy. This was written in the most insulting language possible. 
Our existing army, which is composed of mercenaries, is unfit 
or the purposes of national defense,’ it declared. It was to 
nake way “for the eventual formation of an efficient army.” 
'o add to the insult the Korean Premier Yi was ordered to 
rite a request to the resident general begging him to employ 
he Japanese forees to prevent disturbances when the dis- 
andment took place. It was though the Japanese, having their 
eel upon the neck of the enemy, slapped his face to show their 
ontempt for him. On the morning of August 1 some of the 
superior oflicers of the Korean Army were called to the resi- 
ence of the Japanese commander, Gen. Hasegawa, and the 
rder was read to them. They were told they were to assemble 

eir men next morning, without arms, and to dismiss them, 

ter paying their gratuities, while at the same time their 
pons would be secured in their absenec. 

“AUGUST 1, . 

This ordinance is practically the same in its provisions as 
Ordinanee No, 354, dated October 30, 1910, which has already 

i referred to by us under the title of “ Japanese Administra- 

Government,” except that the governer general was a civil 
ficer and net a military officer. It contained an article, 

eyer, permitting him to call upen the commander in chief 

1e Imperial Army stationed in Korea whenever he deemed 

PCOSSATY. 

“MAY 15, 1908 FAPAN WITIT UNITED STATES 


JAPANESE IMPERIAL ORDINANCE NO 


\nticte 1, The Japanese Government shall cause to be 
orced in Korea simultaneously with the operation of this 
ivention, laws and regulations relative to inventions, designs, 
de-marks, and copyrights similar to those which now exist 
Japan. 

These laws and regulations are to be applicable to Amer- 

citizens in Korea equally as to Japanese and Kerean sub- 

In ease the existing laws and regulations of Japan 
red to in the preceding paragraph shall hereafter be modi- 
hose laws and regulations enforced in Korea shall also be 
ed according to the principle of such new legisiation. 
~JULE 12, , KOREA WITIL JAPA 

\rTICLE 1. Until the system of justice and prisons in Ixorea 

have been recegnized as complete, the Government of 

delegates to the Government of Japan the administra- 
of justice and prisons. 

The Korean local authorities and public function- 

hall, according to their respective functions, submit to the 

and direction of Japanese competent authorities in 

and render assistance to those authorities in respeet 

dministration of justice and prisons. 


* AUGUST 29, | TAVAN WITIT KOREA 


iicLE 1, His Majesty the Emperor of Korea makes com- 
nd permanent cession to His Majesty the Emperor of 
f all rights of severeignty over the whole of Korea. 

2. His Majesty the Imperor of Japan accepts the 
mentioned in the preceding article, and consents to the 

c annexation of Korea to the Empire of Japan. 
\nt, 3. His Majesty the Emperor of Japan will accord 
t Majesties the Emperor and ex-Emperor and His Im- 
Highness the Crown Prince of Korea and their consorts 
firs such titles, dignty, and honor as are appropriate to 
respective ranks, and sufficient annual crants will be made 

maintenance of such titles, dignity, and honor. 
\nt. 4. His Majesty the Emperor of Japan will also ac- 
‘urd appropriate honor and treatment to the members of the 
tuperial House of Korea and their heirs, other than those men- 
101 ed in the preceding article, and the funds ne essary for the 
\intenance of such honor and treatment will be granted, 
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AUC ST 29, 191 APANE J IVERIA j ‘ ANNEN I 
‘We , attaching the hig test importance to the maintenance o 
permanent peace in the Orient and the consolidation of lasting 
security to the Empire, and finding in Koren constant and fruit- 
ful sourees of complication, caused our Government to conclude 
in 1905 an agreement with the Kore al Government by whieh 
Korea was placed under the protection of Japan in the hope that 
ull disturbing elements might thereby be removed and peace as 
sured forever. 

“* Por the four years and over which have since elapsed, our 
Government have exerted themselves with unwearied attention 
to promote reforms in the administration of Korea, and their 
efforts have, in a degree, been attended with success. But 
the same time the existing régime of zovernment in that country 
has shown itself hardly effective to preserve peace and sta- 
bility, and in addition a spirit of suspicion and misgiving domi- 
nates the whole peninsula. In order to maintain public order 
and security and to advance the happiness and well- be ‘ing of the 
people, it has become manifest that fundamental changes in the 
present system of government are inevitable. 

“* We, in concert with His Majesty the Emperor of Kor 
having in view this condition of affairs and being equally per- 
suaded of the necessity of annexing the whole of Korea to Uh 
Empire of Japan in response to the actual requirements of th: 
situation have now arrived at an arrangement for sueh perma 
nent annexation. 

‘His Majesty the Emperor of Korea and the members 
his Imperial House will, notwithstanding the annexation, be 
accorded due and appropriate treatment. All Koreans, being 
under our direct sway, will enjoy growing prosperity and wel 
fare, and with assured repose and security will come a marked 
expansion in industry and trade. We confidently believe that 
the new order of things now inaugurated will serve as a fresh 
guarantee of enduring peace in the Orient. 

‘We order the establishment of the office of Governor 
General of Korea. The Governor General will, under our direc- 
tion, exercise the command of the army and navy and a general 
control ever all administrative functions in Kerea. We call upon 
all of our officials and authorities to fulfill their respective duties 
in appreciation of our will and to conduct the various branches 
of administration in consonance with the requirements of th 
occasion, to the end that our subjeets may long enjoy the bless 
ings of peace and tranquillity. 


“"AUTGUS! ’, FAPANESE NOTICE TO TOWERS OF A EX 


‘By virtue of that important act which shall take effect o1 
its promulgation on the 29th August, the Imperial Government 
of Japan undertake the entire government and administration o! 
Korea, and they hereby declare that matter relating to foreigners 
and foreign trade in Korea shail be conducted in accordance with 
the following rules: 

‘(1) The treaties hitherto concluded by Korea with foreign 
powers ceasing to be operative, Japan’s existing treaties will, so 
far as practicable, be applied to Korea 

‘(2) Independently ef any conventional engagements for- 
merly existing on the subject, the Imperial Government of Japan 
vill, for a period ef 10 years, levy upon goods imported inte 
Korea frem foreign countries or experted from Korea to foreig 
countries, and upon foreign vessels entering any of the ope 


ports of Korea, the same impert and export duties and the same 
tonnage dues as under the existing schedules. 
The same import or expert duties and tonnage dues as 


those to be levied upon the aforesaid goods and vessels will also. 
for a period of 10 years, be applied in respeet of goods imported 
into Korea from Japan or experted from Korea to Japan and 

Japanese vessels entering any of the open ports of Korea. 
*¢(3) The Imperial Government of Japan will also permit, 
for a period of 10 years, vessels under the flags of powers having 
treaties with Japan to engage in the coasting trade between the 
open ports of Korea and between ‘those ports aq d an open 
ports of Japan. 
: LA ViITIL POUWERS 


1 


“*A protocol agreed to at the conference held between the 
director of the bureau of foreign affairs of the governme! 
ceneral of Chosen and the consular representatives of treaty 
powers concerned relating to the abolition of the system of 
foreign settlements in Chosen. 

“*Apricte 1. The foreign settlements in Chosen, namely, Che- 
mulpo, Chinnampo, Kunsan, Mokpo, Masampo, and Sengehin 
shall be incorporated with the respective newly organized com 
munes of Chosen, to which they appropriately belong. 

‘*Anr. 3.. The common funds and property, if any, belonging 
to the municipal councils of the said foreign settlements shall 
be transferred to the local authorities concerned.’ 


ow 
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ES VOID BY RE ON OF FRAUD AND DURESS. 
‘ e just furnished the committee, chronologically, all 
ro ties and conventions and the formal official acts 
nury to an understanding of the political status of Korea, 
N iti h been made up to this time to introduce the 

‘ ts. except in so far as they are developed by the 
formal treaties, conventions, und official protests that are mat- 
te of | ce record. 

Tl old Emperor’s protest to the United States, already 
quoted page 36. gave notice of Japan’s oppression and sel- 
fist motives as evidenced by her acts, and seeks assistance and 
the od otlices of the United States to prevent the consumma- 
ti ( the Japanese threatened destruction of the independ- 
ence of Korea. This protest was prepared and dispatched 
bef the alleged protectorate had been asserted by Japan, 
although its delivery was prevented by wily, crafty, diplomatic 
Japanese intrigue until after Japan had asserted its alleged 

‘The official record shows you that this protest was pre- 
pial n October; that the protectorate was asserted November 
17, 1905; that Japan gave out notice on November 22, 1905, 
to the po s that this protectorate was entirely agreeable to 
t} Korean Government and the Korean people, now known 
by the world to have been a false announcement, but then taken 
without proof to be true; that on November 25, 1905, the Km- 
peror’s protest, prepared and dispatched in October to the United 
States, was officially delivered to the State Department; and 
that on November 26, 1905, the cable from the old Emperor 
asserting that the protectorate was obtained at the point of 
the sword and was null and void and that he had not consented 
to it and never would was also filed with the State Department 
of the United States. That cable has already appeared at page 
39 his statement and brief. 

phe ot | record alrendy uoted also shows your committee 
that the old Emperor found that a further appeal was neces- 
S On June 22, 1906, he commissioned a special envoy (see 
p. 5602 of this statement and brief) to the United States, Great 
I n, Fr: Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Bel- 

and China, with full authority to represent the interests 
Kol kmpire at the seat of each of those Governments, 
instructed him to deliver to each of those Governments a 
nent relati to the political situation in Korea, and to take 
steps as might I to the peaceful settlement of the diffi- 
ties which had arisen with Japan. He was also given special 
to secure an adjustment of the matter before the 

e conference at The Hag 

fhis document which the special envoy was instructed to 

nt to the powers has already been shown in the official 

lat pase of this statement and brief. It recited the 
character of the serted protectorate by Japan, 
red that it was invalid, and that under no circumstances 
he Government of Korea voluntarily consent to the ratifi- 
of any instrument which would impair the independence 
rf and that if any power claimed that the protectorate 
been it { consent of Worea that such claim would be 
Wholly fal and in view of the fact that Korea was a de jure 
ndependent power and nation the powers were requested to re- 
~ their right to establish diplomatic relations with Korea, 
n ere also requested to aid Korea in ring the matter 
The Hague Tribunal in order that Korea’s legal and just 

i might be legally established, 
This is the official record, and it might well be said that 
is suflicient in and of itself, without reference to extraneous 
roof to establish that the asserted protectorate of November 17, 
4 vas vi The old Emperor, the acknowledged and recog- 
n ruler ¢ he Korean nation, that has had a national inde- 
pendent existence for over 4,000 years—to be exact ever since 

Se a & cially denounces the announcement of the as- 
serted protect e as false His denouncement and his as 

rtic sh take tru 

‘Japan | self up to this time had been loudest in asserting 
to the world that Korea was an independent nation. 


the purposes of proper explanation of the questions 
here involved, to your committee, we have not deemed it neces- 

y to go back in the political history of Korea of 1876. 
sy solemn treaties and conventions Japan reiterated again 
again the sovereign independence of Korea. In the treaty 

Kor dated February IS76, Japan ‘Chosen 
rea) being an independent State, enjoys the same sovereign 
In her treaty with China dated April 18, 
agreed to withdraw her troops then stationed in 
erced China to agree to the same stipulation; and 
it to a mutual agreement to invite Korea to instruct 
sufficient armed foree, to the end that she might 


lor 


26, 


Suys: 






| ji 
itl laadl at 
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herself protect her national security and to invice Korea to 
engage the services of officers of a third power to instruct such 
armed force, both China and Japan binding themselves not to 
send any of their officers to Korea for the purpose of giving 
such instruction, 

“By Japan’s treaty with Korea dated July 14, 1894, Japan 
covenanted ‘That the independence of Korea was declared, con- 
firmed, and established, and in keeping with it the Chinese 
troops were to be driven out of the country.’ 

‘By her treaty with China dated April 1, 1895, Japan forced 
China to recognize definitely the full and complete independ. 
ence of Korea. 

“By her treaty with Russia dated June 9, 1896, Japan forced 
Russia to consent to the formation and maintenance by Kore 
of the national armed force. 

“In the treaty with Korea dated February 1904, Janan 
solemnly covenants by article 3 of that treaty as follows: ‘ The 
Imperial Government of Japan definitively guarantee the inc 
pendence and territorial integrity of the Korean Empire.’ In 
the same year that a protectorate was asserted Japan recog 
nized the independent national existence of Korea by making 
two treaties with Korea by which she and her subjects acquired 
economic rights in Korea. On April 1, 1905, she covenanted 
with Korea for the purpose of acquiting the post, telegraph, 
and telephone lines in Korea, and on August 18, 1905, only a 
brief period of three months before asserting the alleged pro- 
tectorate, she entered into a treaty with Korea, thereby reco 
nizing the national independent existence of Korea and recog- 
nizing the right and jurisdiction of Korea to control navigation 
within her territorial limits, to permit Japanese vessels to na\ 
gate along the coast and in inland waters of Korea the 
purpose of trade. 

‘So it appears that within a few months of the asserted pro- 
tectorate that Japan recognized the national independent ex- 
istence of Korea and had proclaimed that national independent 
existences to the world by her solemn treaties and covenants, and 
in more than one instance had forced other powers to do the 
sume, 


99 


at, 


‘Under such circumstances, why should not the protestation 
and written assertion of the recognized ruler of Korea, that the 
asserted protectorate was invalid, be accepted? 

* However, ina presentation of such a momentous question, we 
might be considered derelict if we did not also present the « 


neous proof to show that the Japanese announcement of N 


ber 22, 1905, to the powers, of the asserted protectorate o 
vember 17, 1905, was false; that by crafty and malicious d 
matic intrigue she prevented delivery of the Korean prot 
the United States until after her announcement of Novemb 
1905; that by the same crafty and fraudulent diplomatic 
of intrigue, and by force, she procured the abdication o 
imperor on July 19, 1907, in erder to annul the previous!) 
cuted authority to the Korean envoy and the protestation 
powers, thus making it impossible for the powers or The I! e 
convention to officially receive the envoy and to oflicially con r 
the protest; that Japan fraudulently and by political and diplo 
matie intrigue procured the crowning of a new Empero 
unfortunate known to be non compos mentis from ‘ 
procured the disbanding of the Korean army; and 
dominated and influenced this poor unfortunate new Emp: 
alternate threats and promises of new uniforms and toys, 


the 


birth 


how .Ja 


she finally openly asserted the annexation of Korea a! . 
nounced the abdication of this puppet Emperor on August -, 
1910. 

‘If we were to consider what must have been the attitude and 
temper of the Korean Governinent and of the Korean pt 
the time that Japan asserted the protectorate of 1905, we r e 
how absurd and impossible it would be for the Korean : 
ment and the Korean people to voluntarily consent to U prve 
tectorate. 

The Koreans could not but remember, and we can 1 i 
remember, that in 1894 Japan procured permission to 0 y 
Korea with her troops during her war with China, under the ex 
pressed promise to withdraw the troops at the conclusion of [he 
war, and how at the conclusion of the war with China, Japan Vi" 
lated her treaty in this respect and entered upon a caliap!- of 
threats to secure economic privileges and to dominate Kor 

“ How could Koreans forget, or we forget, that awful night in 
October, 1895, when. by Japanese instigation, the Queen, : 1 
with all the power and influence with which she was ee 
was seeking to protect her beloved people from Japanese “s5"' 1 
sion, was ruthlessly murdered in cold blood and her body oe ‘aon 


obliged 
ind threats 
in his own 


and how the grief-stricken Emperor was finally 
from his own palace and from Japanese domination i 
and to take refuge in the Russian Embassy, a fugitive 
country and among his own people. 
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* How can Koreans forget or we forget how intensively the 
Japanese then brought into play all their abilities of diplomatic 
craft and intrigue, and finally succeeded in getting the Emperor 
(then holding the title of King) to return to his palace, upon 
joint assurances of both Russia and Japan, and how for the 


time being Japan protested a love and friendship for Korea— | 


that Korea, to her sorrow, and the world, to its horror, has since 
learned to be insincere, 

“ Koreans must have had in mind and we must bear in mind 
how Korea in February, 1904, again gave permission to Japan 
(o occupy Korea with troops during the war with Russia, and 
how, flushed with her success in the Russian War, Japan, throw- 
ing off the guise of friendship, again violated her treaty and 
refused to withdraw her troops, virtually imprisoning the Em- 
peror and boldly set about to confiscate the economic resources 
of the country and to dominate its governmental policies. 

‘It was fresh in the Korean mind that Japan at the end of a 
creat war had defeated Russia and that in lieu of indemnity 
she had forced Russia to acknowledge her ‘ paramount rights’ 

Korea. 

“It is impossible to conceive that Korea should forget all 

these things and that it should voluntarily and of its own 
ree 

ountry by whom she had heen so misused. 

As 


November, 1905, it becomes clearer and clearer that the crafty | 


japanese announcement of November 22, 1905, that Korea had 


consented to and welcomed the asserted protectorate, was ab- | 


dly and ridiculously false, and we became more and more 
onvineed of the truth and sincerity of the old Emperor's pro- 
stations that the protectorate had not been consented to and 
nud never be consented to by the Korean Government and 
.orean people, 
“Tt seems so needless to present outside evidence; the most 
t can be said is that it is cumulative. We hesitate to burden 
ir committee with a volume of outside proof on this matter, 


feel that we must swerve from our original purpose to pre- | 
all of the evidence and content ourselves with only a few 


tations from authors of concurrent history. and Mr. Hayashi, apart from personal ones, were twofold. The 
You already have before you the statement of Prof. Hulbert, | first was that it was essential for the peace of the Far East 
appears on pages 3924 to 3926 of the CONGRESSIONAL | that Japan and Korea should be united. The second appealed 
teconD, in issue of August 18, 1919, to which you can refer, | to racial ambition. The Japanese painted to the Koreans a 
Ve have already quoted from the Tragedy of Korea, a/| picture of a great united East, with the Mongol nations all 
ontemporaneous history of current events by Mr. F. A. Mac- | standing firm and one against the white man, who would 
Kenzie, on pages 41 and 42 of this statement and brief, covering | reduce them to submission if he could. The Japanese were 
rowning of the new Emperor and the disbanding of the | determined to give the cabinet no time to regather its strength. 
an Army. Mr. MacKenzie is a writer of note and a man} On the 17th of November another conference began at 2 in the 
impeachable integrity, thoroughly familiar with the Korean | afternoon at the legation, but equally without result. Mr. 
sition. The first edition of his work is said to be exhausted Hayashi then advised the ministers to go to the palace and open 
i second edition is in process of publication, but the work a cabinet meeting in the presence of the Emperor. This was 
© obtained from any library. done, the Japanese joining in. 
’vof. Hulbert, to whom we have had occasion to refer so ‘All this time the Japanese Army had been making a great 
times in this statement and brief, is also the author of a | display of military force around the palace. All the Japanese 
ork on Korean history entitled ‘The Passing of Korea.’ His | troops in the district had been for days parading the streets 
ough and intimate knowledge of the subject can not be| and open places fronting the imperial residence. The field 
stioned, | guns were out and the men were fully armed. They marched, 
ere are many other authors and historians of nete who | countermarched, stormed, made feint attacks, occupied the 
vritten of and treated the Korean question. The limited | gates, put their guns in position, and did everything short of 
to which we must confine ourselves prevents reference to | actual violence that they could to demonstrate to the Koreans 
tations from such writers. Permit us, however, to quote | that they were able to enforce their demands. To the cabinet 
lowing from pages 181 to 137 of Mr. MacKenzie’s work, | ministers themselves and to the Emperor all this display had 
l'ragedy of Korea,’ as showing what actually transpired in | a sinister and terrible meaning. They could not forget the 
during that month of November, 1905: | night in 1895 when the Japanese soldiers had paraded around 
arly in November the Marquis Ito arrived in Seoul as another palace and when their picked bullies had forced their 
envoy from the Emperor of Japan, and he brought with | Way inside and murdered the queen. Japan had done this 
etter from the Mikado saying that he hoped the Korean before; why should she not do it again? Not one of those now 
ror would follow the directions of the marquis and come to | resisting the will of Dai Nippon but saw the sword in front of 
eement with him, as it was essential for the maintenance | his eyes and heard in imagination a hundred times during the 
: ce in the Far East that he should do so. On November 15 | day the rattle of the Japanese bullets. 
is Ite was received in formal audience and there presented “*That evening Japanese soldiers, with fixed bayonets, en 
es of demands drawn up in treaty form. These were, in | tered the courtyard of the palace and stood near the apartme: 
in, that the foreign relations of Korea should now be| of the Emperor. Marquis Ito now arrived, accompanied by 
entirely in the hands of Japan, the Korean diplomatic | Gen. Hasegawa, commander of the Japanese army in Korea, 
be brought to an end, and the ministers recalled from | and 2 fresh attack was started on the cabinet ministers. The 
courts. The Japanese minister to Korea was to become | Marquis demanded an audience of the Emperor. The Emperor 
‘ administrator to the country under the Emperor and | refused to grant it, saying that his throat was very bad and he 
panese consuls in the different districts were to be made | was in great pain. The marquis then made his way into the 
nts, with the powers of supreme local governors. In other | Emperor’s presence and personally requested an_ audience, 
Korea was entirely to surrender her independence as a | The Emperor still refused. “Please go away and discuss the 
yt and was to hand over control of her internal administra- | matter with the cabinet ministers,” he said. 
' the Japanese. The Emperor met the request with a blank “*Thereupon Marquis Ito went outside to the ministers. 
ro !. The conversation between the two, as reported at the | “ Your Emperor has commanded you to confer with me and 
' vas a8 follows: settle this matter,” he declared. A fresh conference was 
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will consent to, much less weleome, a protectorate from a | 


we go back over the situation as it must have been in | 
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“*The Emperor said: 

“**Although I have seen in the newspapers various rumors 
that Japan proposed to assume a protectorate over Korea, I 
did not believe them, as I placed faith in Japan's adherence to 
the promise to maintain the independence of Korea which was 
made by the Emperor of Japan at the beginning of the war and 
embodied in a treaty between Korea and Japan. When I heard 
you were coming to my country I was glad, as I believed your 
mission was to increase the friendship between our countries, 
and your demands have therefore taken me entirely by surprise.” 

“*To which Marquis Ito rejoined: 

“*« These demands are not my own; I am only 
cordance with a mandate from my Government, 


acting in ac- 
and if Your 


| Majesty will agree to the demands which I have presented, it 


will be to the benefit of both nations, and peace in the East will 
be assured forever. Please, therefore, consent quickly.” 

“*The Emperor replied: 

“«*« From time immemorial it has been the custom of the rulers 
| of Korea, when confronted with questions so momentous as this, 
| to come to no decision until all the ministers, high and low, who 
hold or have held office, have been consulted and the opinion of 
the scholars and the common people have been obtained, so that 
I can not now settle this matter myself.” 

“* Said Marquis Ito again: 

“** Protests from the people can « 


asily be disposed of, and 
| for the sake of the friendship between the two countries Your 
Majesty should come to a decision at once.” 
} “* To this the Emperor replied: 
“*“Assent to your proposals would mean the ruin of my coun- 
| try, and I will therefore sooner die than agree to them.” 
“*The conference lasted nearly five hours, and then the 
marquis had to leave, having accomplished nothing. He at 
once tackled the members of the cabinet, individually and col- 
lectively. They were all summoned to the Japanese legation 
on the following day, and a furious debate began, starting at 
3 o'clock in the afternoon and lasting till late at night. The 
ministers had sworn to one another beforehand that they would 
not yield. In spite of threats, cajoleries, and proffered bribes 
| they remained steadfast. 





The arguments used by Marquis Ito 
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op eXChict lhe idiers, the gleaming of the | of a righteous sentiment by a nation that is known to be just, 
bayenets outside, the harsh words of command that could be | impartial, and unselfish. We can do no less. 

heard through the windows of the palace buildings were not “Pacrs—TaHp INDEPENDENT MOVEMENT. 

without their eftect. Che ministers had fought for days, and they ; . ‘ TS 

aad tossed phoned No single foreign representative had offered ¥ In spite of the passive, contemplative, nonresisting, and 
them kelp or counsel. They saw submission or destruction be- kindly characteristics of the whole Korean people, it was im- 
fore them. * What is the use ef our resisting?” said one. “The | Possible that this aggression and domination by Japanese should 
Japanese always get their way in the end.” Signs of yielding not be resented. rhere were many ap ae at points where 
begun te appear. ‘Phe acting prime minister, Han Kew Sul, | Japanese brutality, arrogance, and aggression were particularly 
jumped to his feet and said he would go and tell the Emperor active. hese were always met by ruthless methods of Oppres- 
of the talk of traitors. Han Kew Sul was allowed to leave the | Sion, and even up to the time of the death of the old Emperor, 


on January 24 of this year, there had been much bloodshed by 


room zuut then was gripped by the Japanese secretary of the ante > 
patriotic Koreans. 


legution. thrown into a side room, and threatened with death. ‘] in + OM f inl ited 1 f 

° . . . 6 ° » , « *¢ “o sy) », ve y « oy . ‘ , 
Liven Marquis Ito went out to him to persuade him. “ Would nstilted with 4,000 years of inherited love for ancestry ind 
¥ 


ou net yield,” the marquis said, “if your Emperor commanded | ‘dition, no organized effort was made to restore independence, 
‘ , many factions fearing that this would result in injury or torture 
to their old beloved Emperor. 
“Tt would seem that they were patiently and passively waiting 
for the time to come when the old Emperor should be beyond 
i the avenging hand of Japan. 


* No,” said Han Kew Sul, “ not even then!’ 

this was enough. The marquis at onee went to the Em- 

ol “Han Kew Sul is a traitor,’ he said. “ He defies you 
i cdechures that he will not obey your commands.” 

Meunwhile the remaining ministers waited in the cabinet 


chnnibes Where was their leader, the man who had urged “Subsequent events prove this to be literally true. Imuimed 
hen: all to resist to death? Minute after minute passed, and | ately upon his death all restraint was removed, and the Koreans, 
till he did not return. Then a whisper went round that the ; with a unanimity, determined purpose, and organizing ability 
apanese liad killed him. ‘The harsh voices of the Japanese | that astonished the world, rose up as one voice for their 19,- 
rrew Still inore strident. Courtesy and restraint were thrown | 000,000 people and proclaimed their restored independence. 
off. “Agree with us and be rich, or oppose us and perish.” | “The sincerity, determination, and ability with which this 
Pak Che Sun, the foreign minister, one of the best and most | movement was conducted is all the more appreciated when the 


circumstanees are known. The Koreans had no newspapers, 
their printing presses had been confiscated ; they were under thy 
strictest form of police surveillance and censorship ; every Korean 
was registered by the police, and he was obliged to give a strict 
account of his whereabouts at all times, and no gatherings of 
Koreans of over five in number were permitted by the police 
without their sanction or presence. Yet, in spite of all this, 
communications and notices were In some way mimeographed 
or duplicated, and the people did meet and did confer. This 
was all carefully done with the utmost secrecy, not even tlieir 
friends the missionaries having an inkling of what was transpir- 
ing. They organized in every precinct and in every district of 
Korea, determined upon the exact wording of their declaration 
of independence, and somehow at some place they procured ind 
distributed copies of the document to every precinct in Korea. 
In the meantime they selected 33 representative men to sign 
the document, and it is evidence of their ideas of justice and 
fair play that they selected as such representative men 15 
Christians, 15 members of the Heavenly Way Society, and 3 
Buddhists. With a thoroughness and intelligent attention to 
detail that would do credit to any of our own best constitu- 
tional lawyers, they arranged for the day and hour when the 
declaration of restored independence should be publicly read in 
every city and precinct in Korea, March 1 was fixed as the day 
and 2 o’elock as the hour upon which the declaration was to be 
read, and it was arranged that simultaneously with the reading 
of the declaration copies should be delivered to Korean boys 

The fact that the United States, or other nations, may or | @isguised as Japanese newsboys to be distributed to all the 
muy not have erroneously ace epted Japan’s false announcement people. Promptly on the day and hour the 33 representatives 

November 22, 1905, that the alleged protectorate was with | clected to sign the declaration formally executed it, and it was 
ts msent of Korea is not material. To persist in a wrong | read, and the boys distributed it as arranged. Many of the 
conrse, to persist in assisting Japan in a wrong course after | Teaders were shot down, but there was always some one in tle 
we know it is wrong, is te become particeps criminis to the crowd at another point who took up the reading wmere r ae 

sinal wrong and injury. We might be excused, or we might | Stopped. Many of these patriotic boys met their death, but 
he forgiven, fer our error in originally accepting Japan's false | there was always another boy to carry out the program. But 
cment without proof, but we can not be excused and we | @l of this is better told by eyewitnesses. Mr. V. M. MeClatchy, 
not be forgiven if we persist in that erroneous action after | editor of the Sacramento Bee, was in Seoul, Korea, at the time 


| of this demonstration, and he is one of the many messencel's 


capable of Korean statesmen, was the last to yield. But even 
he tinally gave way. In the early hours of the morning com- 
ids were issued that the seal of state should be brought 
from the foreign minister’s apartment and a treaty should be 
signed. Here another difliculty arese. The custodian of the 
wal had received orders in advance that, even if his master 
nimanded, the seal was not to be surrendered for any such 
rpose, When telephenic orders were sent to him he refused 
to bring the seal along, and special messengers had to be dis- 
piiched to take it from him by foree. The Emperor himself 
nsserts to this day that he did not consent.’ 
TIC rO POWERS ¢ FRAUD IN PROCURING TREATIES, 
“If we were to discuss this subject independently, we would 
pent much that has already been said. In the treatment of 
mher phases of this matter we have necessarily referred to 
Koren’s official and unofficial protests to the powers and to her 
appeals for pretection under the clauses of her treaties with 
hese powers of amity and commerce. Korea’s case has never 
decided by any of the powers. She has never been per- 
mitted to even present her case. Her appeals and her protests 
nevertheless notice of her rights. She did all that she 
nt those notices and these appeals amount toe an inter- 
tional iis pendens, 
However the nations, particularly the United States, may 
ve dealt with Japan with respect to Iorea, since the asserted 
protectorate of Japan over Korea, those dealings have been with 
1} wotice of Korea’s elaims and subject to her rights. 


ning the falsity of Japan. 

Must the Government of the United States sit idly by and | Who brought back to America a copy of that declaration. {pon 
seo this monstrous thing ruthlessly and cold-bloodedly executed | is return he published in his paper a graphic account o! _ 
Without remonstrance or protest, when our mere remonstrance | demonstration under the title ‘Greatest exampie in | ori 
er mere protest, emphatically voiced, would shame and awe | history of organized passive resistance for an ideal. 

Japa ly ery nt | force and strength, into undoing the | “‘ Suddenly, on the Saturday preceding the funeral, March I, 
nternational crime against Korea that it has committed and | at 2 p. m., without warning or hint to the foreign populatio! and 
would save a nation of 19,000,000 sonis from bondage and | Without suspicion evidently on the part of the Japanese ruler, 
tinction ? | there was inaugurated in every large city of Korea on nage 
‘Korea, it may seem to us, in her simplicity, does not believe | of its 20,000,000 subject people a peaceful demonstration 3 


he use of armed force. She has delighted to call her coun- demand for national independence, This demonstration cob- 

try the land of the ‘Morning Calm,’ significant of that morning | tinued in various forms throughout the Korean Peninsula ip to 

, of refreshed being, when all is peace and contentment, and | the date of our departure from Yokohama March Té.  ~''© 
siviiticant ef the passive, contemplative, and kindly spirit of | that time the veil which conceals or distorts happenings 
her people. She believes that moral strength and justice are Far East has dropped for us as it has for all westerners. 

superior to brute force and materialism. Who are we, that we “*In Seoul the demonstration consisted of a reading 0! 

should say that she is not right? proclamation in a public park; of the rushing of many thousands 

“Korea does not ask for arms and ammunition with which to | of white-robed Koreans down the wide main street, shouti's 


assert her rights. She does not ask that we or that any of the | “ Mansei,” the Korean equivalent to the Japanese ee a 
. . 7 ° : 2 » 11) ue 
pewers intervene te protect her by force. She asks only that | exhortations to the students of the various schools to join 1! ° - 


we give her the moral strength that comes from the assertion | demonstration and to maintain a peaceful agitation unt! 
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secured national freedom and an attempt to enter the palace 
gates and present a petition to young Prince Yi, ete. 

“«The police and gendarmes could not stop the crowd at 
first, but soldiers were called out, and clubbed muskets and 
swords were used effectively, over 150 prisoners being taken to 
jail that afternoon, some of them rather severely injured. Some- 
what similar demonstrations were made on Monday and on 
Wednesday ; but they did not last long, the Japanese being pre- 
pared, and several hundred demonstrators being made prisoners, 
umong them some girl students. The demonstrations in other 
cities took on a similar character. 

“<The vernacular press of Japan during the first week of the 
demonstration was filled with accounts from several special cor- 
respondents, declaring that in Seoul and elsewhere throughout 
the peninsula the Koreans had attacked, injured, and even killed 
cendarmes, police, and soldiers and injured property. Up to the 
morning of March 6, when we left Seoul, I am confident that no 
such thing occurred in that city, and I have reasons to believe it 
did not occur elsewhere. The most conclusive evidence on this 
point is the interview published in the Japan Advertiser by the 
Japanese minister of communication, Noda, who, with other 
high officials of the Government, went to Seoul to attend the 
funeral of the former Emperor Yi. Noda did not leave Seoul 
until Mareh 5, and his interview, published on his return to 
Tokyo, declared that the Koreans had not committed acts of vio- 
lence or injured property either in Seoul or anywhere else in 
Korea, 

“*On the morning on which we left Seoul, five days after the 
demonstration commenced, there appeared on posts and walls a 
second proclamation from the Korean leaders, though unsigned, 
n which the people were congratulated on the manner in which 
they had testified to Japan and to the world their desire to be 
free and on the self-control and forbearance with which they had 
endured injury and arrest. They were reminded that as Koreans 
ihey must stand up for the sacred cause to the last man, and 
were cautioned again to do no violence and no injury to 
property, ‘“ He who does this,” the proclamation said, “is an 
enemy to his country and will most seriously injure the cause.” 

** Meanwhile, the Koreans had carried on the policy of passive 
resistanee by closing up all the schools, the Korean children hav- 
ing ceased to attend, and by ceasing work in the various public 
utility and manufacturing enterprises.’ 

Mr. J. A. Armstrong, secretary of the board of foreign mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church of Canada, was in Seoul as 
as March 17. His description follows: 

‘During those two days in Seoul I saw, read, and learned 
uch about the Korean revolution for independence. (1 spent 
three months in Korea in the latter half of 1918 and was there- 
fore somewhat informed as to the conditions which made the 
people dissatisfied with Japanese rule.) The “adequate rea- 
sou’ was that the missionaries desired that, as a missionary 
cretaury was about to leave for North America, I should know 
the facts about the movement. Press dispatches are both 
uieager and inaccurate, a fact which should be kept in mind 
hen reading what may come over the cables to our papers. It 
uwise for anyone in Korea to send any facts through the 
Inuils because of censorship. Only by travelers can the truth 
1 the outside world, even Japan itself. 
What I learned roused my indignation and sympathy—in- 
ition at the cruel treatment given the Koreans by Japanese 
e and soldiers; sympathy for an oppressed and defenseless 
people erying out for justice. I hope to prepare a fuller state- 
nent later, and shall therefore set down here only a few points 
ii) should be noted. 


they 
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“What we have quoted, however, emphasizes what we have 
had occasion to say before, that the Koreans are using no 
force; they believe implicitly in the strength of moral force as 
against brute force, and is it not possible that they are more 
enlightened than many of their brothers of the white race? 

“ Following the passing of this declaration for restored inde- 
pendence, and with the same thoroughness and attention to 
detail, they elected delegates to a constitutional convention. 
These delegates, in order that they might not be disturbed, met 
secretly until they had as between themselves agreed upon a 
constitution for the government of Kores then determined 
upon April 23, 1919, as the date and upon Seoul, Korea, as th 
place for the formal public meeting of their convention and 
election of officers. With no printing presses, the type for their 
constitution was hand carved on blocks of wood and copies 
were taken from these wooden blocks. When the time came for 
the holding of the convention it was held at the time and place 
appointed and the constitution adopted, and Dr. Syngman Rhee 
was elected president, and other executive officers were duly 
elected at the same time. 

“Their declaration of independence and their constitution is 
as near our own as the circumstances and conditions in Korea 


will permit. They declare for and provide for free speech, free- 
dom of religion, and give every Korean—man and woman 


alike—the right to vote. 
“This similarity is not to be wondered at, in view of the fact 


| that the majority of the members of the Korean National Council 


and the representative officers of the new Korean republic have 
been graduated from American colleges and universities. They 
have studied, with oriental thoroughness, all of the different 
forms of government, and it is no small compliment that they 
should pattern after the United States. 

“In strong contrast to the ideal treatment of the situation 
by the Koreans, is the positively low, brutal, atrocious treat- 
ment of the situation by the Japanese, which we shall now 
comment on. 

** FACTS—ATROCITIES. 

“This subhead has reference to the proof of inhuman, 
bestial, wanton, and willful brutality of the Japanese toward 
the Koreans. 

‘*The evidence of these atrocities is already before the Sen- 


|} ate and will be found in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, July 15, 


1919, pages 2594 and 2595; July 17, 1919, pages 2697 to 2717: 
July 18, 1919, page 2816; and August 18, 1919, pages 3924 to 
3926. 

“Thousands have been murdered; more thousands have been 
wounded and maimed, and still many more thousands have 
been imprisoned and tortured; churches have been burned; 
whole villages have been reduced to ruins; women have been 
outraged and beaten, and even the hands of little children 
have been cut off, because those tiny hands held aloof the flag 
of their country. 

“The record before you contains the direct, first hand, eye- 
witness proof of 361 of those murders; time, place, and cir- 
cumstance. The same record gives you the same detail with 
reference to 860 wounded and maimed men. You find there 
direct proof of the burning of churches and destruction of vil- 
lages. Eyewitnesses and victims themselves tell you how 


| young women and girls were stripped naked and were beaten 


| gether, with no ventilation or sanitation. 


1. Missionaries and other foreigners in Korea were as ig- | 


ut about the plans of the Koreans as the Japanese them- 
The civil authorities acknowledge this, but the military 
the Japanese press in Japan charge the missionaries with 
citing the uprising. 
“. It did not originate in mission schools, as 
i: they are in it, as Government schools are. 
oreigners marvel at the ability and thoroughness with 
1 the Koreans organized and are carrying on the campaign. 
the oldest British and American citizens had no idea that 
‘\oreans were capable of planning and conducting such a 
spread rebellion. 
'. Their methods are those of passive resistance, that no 
ce be used nor resistance offered to arrest. They, even 


. 


isirls, go to prison singing, cheering, and _ shouting | 
sel (Japanese “ Banzai,” lit., ten thousand times ten | 


nd years). 
fongnip Mansei” 
nation,’ 


We might pursue this line of statement indefinitely, but it 
{ be mere repetition and cumulative. 


(independence forever), has united the 


alleged, | 
| rigid censorship, the men who brought 


This cry, or, as it is sometimes expressed, | 





and flogged, and how their trembling bodies, perspiring from 
terror and pain, were dashed with pails of cold water; how 
their fingers were tied together and then pulled out of joint, 
and how they were then packed into cells, men and women to- 
The record tells you 
how the hospitals were forbidden to care for the wounded, and 
what indignities and punishments were meted out to Americans 
and others who dared to assist the wounded, or care for the 
dead. 

“This record comes from a source that can not be disputed. 
Realizing that Japan had isolated Korea from the world hy «a 
you this information 
took their lives in their hands and their integrity and truthful- 


ness is vouched for by America’s best and most upright citi- 
zens. 
“All of these brutalities and atrocities can not be told. Many 


of them will never be told. They lie buried in the ashes of 
ruined villages; have passed into mortal oblivion along with the 
sanity of grief-crazed women or lie locked in the breast of the 
guilty man who perpetrated the outrage. 


“All these things did not occur in the heat of battle. The 
excitement of mortal combat did not blind men’s senses and 


deprive them of an appreciation of their acts. It was cold- 
blooded, premeditated, methodical, ruthless brutality. 
“We are appalled spectators, seeing the Koreans a people 


with no arms, no ammunition, and no weapons of any kind, for 
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the time being helpless before the Japanese, with guns, ammuni- | Whereas under the provisions of subdivision C of section 7 of tradin; 
: : ce with-the-enemy act “no person shall be liab’e in any « t for or 
ans ~ 2 . 7 a ms and str . a é , y: - i ret tbat nh any cou for 6 
tion, and al loderh Wea ! ul instruments of death and in respect to anything dene or omitted in pursuance of any order 
destruction. rule, or reguiation by the President under the authority of thi 
“ We see a reign of terror that has only one close parallel in ites ; one i 
ieee Polet a . : ona . _ £ ) : lereas it is possible that after peace shall have been declared. elai; 
} ory Deigium aralle ) n some respects or Belg n J > _- * Cored, Cain 
I , DeIStum, Parallel « y in some respe ts, for Belgiut may be made against the United States for the recovery of money 
had guns, ammunition, and modet 


was able to, and did, fight back, defending every inch of her taken by the Alien Property Custedian without authority ; and 
territory. Whereas any bond which has been furnished by the Alien Property 
WW ti il I ae ono ; ee Custodian, if any such bond has been furnished, can under the 
e see back of Korea her 4.000 vears of national existenc eumstances provide for a penalty of not more than a nominal amount 
and independence and the moral force that goes with right and} and E 
justice We see back of Japan only the materialistie brute force Whereas said A. Mitchell Palmer has publicly declared his desire ¢} 
a a iT 2.) shinee f | his administration of the office of Alien Property Custodian be f) 
OF an imp rial auLocracy. ; investigated: Now, therefore, be it 
We are horrified How long can Japanese autecracy with- Resolved, That a special committee be selected by the Senate, to co) 
stand the contempt that must lie in the heart of her own people | sist of five Senators, three of whom shall be members of the majority 
and in the hearts of the peoples of all nations? The great | party and two ¥ Oe eee party. et onapenasses is hereby directed 
battle is = between moral force and brute force, and we wonder Peesirey Custodian. ‘ane ‘of said Francis P uean’ oe hee tro are 
hether all this is not for some great purpose—to show the world | Custedian, and to investigate the administration by them of said offic 
the necessity for ending all autocracy and imperialism. emp Se = their respective appointments to the present time: 
fg 2 ge ae eid i. _Z Seis endieeeet, Renee ad e it further 
In thett patient, persiatent way the Kore See were IDSISUDE | Resolved, That said committee be, and hereby is, authorized I 
ipon the God-given right of free speech, humbly believing that directed to proceed with such investigation without unnecessary delay, 
if the world but knew their condition and the injustices to which | to send for persons, books, and papers; to administer oaths; to emp!oy 
they were being subjected, that somewhere, some place, all | 2 stenographer, at a cost got, to exceed $1 per printed page, to report 
oe oe a Maer! a such hearings as may be had in pursuance hereof; to sit during th 
these things would be righted. They plead only for a hearing. | sessions or recesses of the Senate at any place, either Washington, 
Vho can say but that their way was best? The world has| D. C., or elsewhere, as may be deemed proper by the committee; to 


“rT wen » > arfarea Y | . . . . . 
1 weapons of warfare. ner | and for the value of property which it may be alleged have he: 
' 





heard. Japan must nov receive the verdict and abide , | employ such counsel and expert and other assistants as may be deemed 

4 oa ; , a ’ ; ws the ver li t ind ul : le the |} necessary by the committee; to report its conc!usions to the Se as 

sentence. speedily as possible, the expenses thereof to be paid out of the con 
‘IN CONCLUSION, tingent fund of the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to tly 
present consideration of the resotution? 


“ This Korean question, as presented by the facts that we have 
referred to, presents situations and conditions of strong contrast. | 
fhe Koreans, with their modern republican form of govern- Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not desire to object 
ment, representative in character, which stands for the right of | to the eonsideration of the resolution at this time. An objec- 
self-determination ; the Japanese, with their ancient autocratic tion would carry it over until to-morrow, and I- think this morn 
governinent, militaristic to the core, believing in the divine ing is just as good a time to dispose of the resolution as fo- 
right of emperors. | morrow would be; but I desire to offer an amendment to the 
The idealism of the Korean, believing implicitly in passive | resolution, and then, after the amendment shall have been 
resistance only and that right and justice will prevail eventu- eonsidered, I may have a motion to make for the further 
lly by sheer force of moral strength, as opposed to the Japa- | disposition of the resolution. 
nese view that might and selfish desire make right and that ally The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to thi 
things are accomplished by brute force. present consideration of the resolution? 
“We have no choice as to the side upon which we must array The Senate by unanimous consent proceeded to consider the 
ourselves. It can not be on the side of the exponents of autoc- | resolution. 
racy and brute force. Mr. UNDERWOOD. TI offer the amendment which T send t 
“ Korea has been shamefully wronged and outraged. We must | the Seeretary’s desk to be added at the end of the resolutior 
not permit this shameful outrage to continue, especially if by | { ask that the amendment be read. 


nere announcement of our position and attitude we can be the | Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if this resolution is coming up 
means and moral foree that will rectify this wrong. | for consideration—and there seems to be an amendment to be 
Korea does not ask us to physically intervene. Her kindly | offered to it—I should like to ask that the resolution be again 
spirit would be troubled if we were to make any physical sac-| read. At the time of its resding I was not paying any 
rifices in her behalf. All she asks is that we say to Japan that | ticular attention, as I Gid not suppose it would be considered 
you have been and that you are treating Korea in a shameful | this morning. I should like, therefore, to have the resolutio! 
and wrongful manner, and that unless you desist and rectify | geain read, if there is no objection. 
these wrongs by restoring Korean independence you will be | Mr. UNDERWOOD. TI have no objection to that being done. 
despised and ostracised by all nations. Mr. CALDER. May I suggest that the Secretary do no 
Respectfully submitted, read the preamble of the resolution, but merely thre resolution 
“Prep A, Dorn, itself? 


, 


* Counsclor to the Republic of Korea.’ Mr. BORAH. Let the resolution be read in its entirets 
OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN, The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will ical 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee to Audit and Conirol the | read the resolution. — . 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably The Secretary again read the resolution. 


. 4 S ae F . . ao 7~ATr = mY S a nenta rey 3} yt tate 
without amendment Senate resolution 172, and I ask unanimous | The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will nm : 
conseut for its present consideration. | the amendment proposed by the Senator from Alaban Mr 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let the resolution be first read. UNpDERWoop]. _ 

The Secretasy read the resolution submitted by Mr. Capen | The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of tl s 
on the 22d ultimo, as follows: | lution, the following provisos: 

Whereas the tr iding-with-the-enemy act passed by Congress, approved Provided, That no person shall be employed by said com! : 
on the 6th day of October, 1917, provided for the office of Alien | counsel, accountant, or other expert assistant who has at me 

aye poperty Custodian ; and represented, been emploved by, or who is interested in any Way. 

\V ereas Ul der such authorization the President appointed A. Mitchell | any person, firm, or corporation whose property bas been dema 0 
Palmer, who held the position until the 3d_day of March, 1919, at } taken over by the Alien Property Custodian, or who has lx ep int 
which time he was suceeeded by Francis P. Garvan; and in any claim of any character against the Alien Property Cus! 

Vhereas in the conduct of said office they have administered upon and : . 
nearly 40,000 sepa ate estates or trusts, having am aggregate value Provided further, That no expense shall be incurred by 
o . re 31, ere a 7: a : f . 5 | mittee for the employment of accountants to make examinatio 

Whereas under the provisions of said : they have exercised the right | o¢ the trusts being administered by the Alien Property Custo 
to make oumerous appointments of lawyers, directors, supervisors, | ony of the firms or corporations under his management or cont 
clerks, assistants, and accountants, and have exercised the right to | cages where such accounts have heretofore been examined and 
lix, allow, and pay to the individuals so appointed by them such com- by registered certified accountants 
pensation as they might determine, and have exercised the right to y registe 1 € i 8. ; , a 
designate numerous banks and trust companics as depositaries of the | The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is ont 

roceeds of sale of alien property which has come into their pos j arias : : > Tam 1 om 
seasion: and isi PeS- | amendment to the resolution offered by the Senat 

Whereas the President on or about October 12, 1917, vested in the Alabama. on 
Alien Property Custodian “the executive administration of all of —_* 2p . ~o : resolution, I accept Us 
the provisions of section 7 (a), section 7 (c), amd section 7 (d) Mr. CALDER. As the oe, of the s ' Alabama 
ef the trading-with-the-enemy act,”’ including, among other things, amendment offered by the Senator from Alabdamii. HH] have 
the power “to require the conveyance, transfer, assignment, delivery, Mr. UNDERWOOD. I presume the amendment will Ms rk 

; New i0rs 


or payment to himself at such time and in such manner as he shall ; : — from 
prescribe, of any moneys or other properties owing to or belonging to to be voted on, but I am glad the Senator 
or held for, by, or on account of, or on behalf of, or for the benefit accepts it. biect 
of any enemy or ally of an enemy * * * which, after an investi- Tho -RESTDEN “e. Without objection, 
gation, said Alien Property Custodian shall determine is so owing, The PRESIDENT me tempore. 

or i "ond amendment to the resolution is agreed to. 


is so held 


the 


or so belo 








1919. 


Mr. JONES New Mexico. I the absence of a 
uorunh. 

Tha PRESIDENT 
Mexico suggests the absence of 
all the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
wered to their names: 


Hale 


of suggest 


Senator from New 
The Secretary will 


pro tempore. The 


a quorum, 


rankhead McLean Smith, Md. 





ckham Harding McNary Smith, 8S. Cc. 
h Harris New Smoot 
Brandegee Henderson Newberry Spencer 
| Hitchcock Norris Stanley 
pet Johnson, S. Dak. Page Sterling 
Chamberlain Tones, N. Mex. Phelan Sutherland 
ilberson Jones, Wash, Phipps Swanson 


mmins KXelloge Pittman Thomas 


is Kenyon Pomerene rrammell 
sins Keyes Ransdell Underwood 
tcher Knox Robinson Wadsworth 

ighuysen Lenroot Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 


Walsh, 
Warren 
Watson 


Sherman Mont. 
Simmons 


Smith, Ga. 


Lodge 
Mc€umber 
McKellar 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The 


\ir. Wirrtams] is necessarily detained from the Senate by 
» death of a friend. 
\ir. GERRY. The Senator from North Carolina [|Mr. Ovrr- 


] 


| is detained from the Senate on public business. 
SMOOT. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. L 
rE] is detained from the Senate by illness in his family. 
Vr. GERRY. The Senator from South Carolina |Mr. Drar}, 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nucent], and the Senator from 


A 


ware [Mr. Wotcotr] are detained from the Senate on 
business. I also wish to announce that the Senator 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator from Mississippi 
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Alien Property Custodian from German citizens. We do not 
know how far the evidence which will be produced in this in< 
vestigation will be utilized by Germany and German citizens 
against this country of ours. None of these things have been 
investigated, and I want to enter my earnest protest against 
the passage of any resolution of this kind without any investi- 
gation by some committee as to the advisability of the expendi- 
tures called for. 

Mr. President, I move that 


this resolution as amended be 


| ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


senior Senator from Mississippi | 


For- | 


\Ir. HArrtson], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kirnsy], and | 


KENDRICK] are detained 
from Oklahoma |Mr. Gore] 
[Mr. Sarrra] are detained from 


Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
il business. The Senator 
the Senator from Arizona 
Senate by illness. 


BRANDEGEE. I desire to announce that the senior 
or from New Mexico [Mr. Far] is detained from the 
by his duties in connection with the subcommittee of 


Committee on Foreign Relations investigating Mexican 


Sixty-four Senators have 
There is a quorum present. 

Mr. President, | to call 
tention of the Senate to a matter of procedure here upon 
I have expressed some views on previous occasions, and 


s the matter of passing resolutions of this character with- 


PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
red to their names. 
JONES of New Mexico. 


desire 


nsideration by any committee of the advisability of the 
contained in the resolution. 
all know that we have been passing resolutions of this 


er day after day, and no consideration whatever has been 
y any committee of the Senate as to the advisability of 
he thing called for by the resolution. The Committee to 


d Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate does 


ume to pass upon the merits of these resolutions. Upon 
occasions resolutions of this character have been re- 
0 that committee, and the Senators proposing the reso- 
ave specifically protested against that committee mak- 
investigation as to the advisability of the adoption of 
itions. One notable instance was in the case of the 
proposed by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Fre- 

to examine into an explosion which took place in 


e As a member of the Committee to Audit and Con- 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and the acting chair- 
\ ascertain 


» committee at that time, I proposed that 
\\ Departmen hat being de 0 
r that explosion. The Senator from New 
il the committee getting a 


was find out the 
Jersey pro- 


ny information from any 


e 


1 so it has been with every resolution which has been 
up to this time. No committee of the Senate has 
on the merits of these resolutions, and the same may 


of this resolution. 
Committee to Audit 


{ the Senate did not 


and Control 


assume 


the Contingent Ex- 
investigate in any re- 
question as to whether or not such a resolution as this 
be passed. No attempt was made by that committee 
pproximate the expense of such an investigation as this. 
olution calls for an audit of all the transactions of the 
\lien Property Custedian and his predecessor, and the 
ent of experts and assistants and counsel without limi- 
rhere is no suggestion here, no information, as to how 
ivestigation is going to eost, nor is there anything 
Senate to show the effect of this investigation if it is 


Lo 






the 








on | 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
from New Mexico has made a motion to refer this resolution to 
the Judiciary Committee, and I also understand that that i 
debatable question. Is that a motion 
refer it to the Judiciary Committee? 

The PRESIDENT The Chair 


Sa 
a debatable question to 


pro tempore. is of the opinion 


that that motion is not debatable during the morning hour. 

Mr. BORAH 1 suppose, then, that the 8S or was rf 
order when he was debating it. 

Mr. THOMAS He debated ic before he made it 

Mr. BORAH. TI ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, to 





suggestion 


make a 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent to make a suggestion. Is there objection? 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 


what the length of h egestion will be? 
Mr. BORAH. It is not going to be very long. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair beg 
the Senator from Idaho that the Chair 
the floor unless a point of order is made 
Mr. BORAH. Well, I will vent 
the experiment. 


su 


ire 


it will not take 


ure for upon 


I desired to say tl I am rather in sympathy with the view 
of the Senator fro New Mexico We are constantly passing 
resolutions investigation, and expending a vast amount of 





time and funds in the investigation, and that ends the matter. 
In other words, investigations very generalh not always but 
very genera are ways of easing the matter out of public sight 
and public attention, and with the report interest in the matter 
dies, Tf I could feel that this was going to be established 
rule, permanent precedent, I should feel in entire sympathy 
with the matter: but is this to be applied sin ply to this parti Ul 
lar resolution, and then are we to abandon the program here- 
| after and p eed ong the me which we have heretofore 
| adopted ? 
| Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Pres Senator allow 
me to make a suggestiot 
Mr. BORAH Yes 
Mr. UNDERWOOD La ns iwathw with what the Senator 
has said lL am not nprehensis about the eS n inv t 
ation of this matte ! s already 1 investigated 
yy the Judiciary Commit wretty conelusively and pretty satis 
actorily ; but I want to say thi 
Heretofore for maby years the continge und of the Senate 
has run about $25,000 L year { » take care of tl eontingent ex 
penses. We have spent a got | deal already it Congress. at 
as a member of the Committ on Appropriat s I find that the 
accounting officer of the Senate, Mr. Pace reu 
tems th aggregate $135,000 for additi: | til nt fund ta 
Lr! is until D nb eaused | tions. In thi 
matter of im igation the Ali Prop Custodian no | 
some mded : uuntants fi yee ] bonded 
count ts who S their returns ul ' going 0 
every book ane rf | e, an thin 60 ) 
day s they probably wil in) | his res 
tion contemplates that th halla e done « ' 
Mr. THOMAS What ld if cost‘ 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 1 lerstand that the cost of that ; 
cedure will be ymmewhere between $150,000 1d $200.00 
hire another set of bonded accountants to do what 


| 
‘ 
i 


ley ,4 s . . 
snow that it deals with the property taken by the except that up to this time the accor 


doing now. Therefore I am in sympathy with the motion o 


Senator from New Mexico, that we refer the resolution ‘ 
Judiciary Committee and give them a chance to investi 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senato! ould not 
that statement after the Senate has adopted his amend! it to 
the resolution, because his amendment provides that wher 


a certified accountant has already passed upon the accounts 
no part of the funds shall be used for that purpose; so the 
could not be a duplication of the investigation 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I am talking about the origina 


purpose of the resolution. I offered amendment to guard 
against that particular proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that has been agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That part of it has been 


intants have no 


my 


to 
any 


agreed 


made 
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report, so they have not come within the terms of the amend- 
ment; and if the resolution passed, those in charge of the in- 
vestigation could go out right now and employ some more ac- 
countants to start on this work. I think it is very much wiser, 


for that reason, to let the resolution go to the committee. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, may I ask this question: I pre- 
fer.to ask it, perhaps, of the Senator in charge of the resolu- 
tion. Supposing this investigation is- had, what does the Sena- 
or hope to realize from it in the way of results? 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, this resolution refers to a greai 


bureau of the Government, a bureau that has taken over nearly 
2 billion dollars’ worth of property. Over 40,000 concerns are 
involved. There is no law permitting anyone to check up what 


this bureau has done. I have not attacked the Alien Property 
Custodian’s office, nor did I seek to prevent the confirmation 
of Mr. Palmer as Attorney General; but if one-fourth of the 
charges made to me personally about the conduct of the business 
of that oflice are true, then it is a blot upon the fair fame of 
this Nation. What I want to find out is whether these charges 
are true 

I want to tind out whether or not there has been collusion 
between men in this office and those outside of it. I am not 
interested in protecting Germans or obtaining information for 
them, although one would believe that I was from the state- 
ment made recentiy by Mr. Palmer in the newspapers. I am 
anxious to find if that office was honestly conducted and 
whether or not men made vast sums of money because of their 


friendship with the Alien Property Custodian or his assistants. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator from New York allow 
ine to interrupt him to ask him a question? Were not all the 


rumors and charges the Senator has heard about made before 
a subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee and an extended 
hearing had on the subject; and did not the committee report 
adversely to the Whole thing and give 2 unanimous report in the 
othe direct ou? 

Mr. CAL DE Mr. President, many of the charges that have 
been aoe to my attention were not referred to that com- 
Inittee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why were they not laid before the com- 
mittee % 

Mr. CALDER. They were of such a character that they could 
not be, effectively, without subpenaing witnesses and cross- 
examining them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then does not that lead the Senator to 
the proposition that it is very much better to refer this to the 
Judiciary Committee, which already has information on the 
subject, let the Senator go before that committee and present 
these charges, and let them determine whether there is sufficient 


in the charges to warrant the expenditure of two or 
tired thousand doilars in an investigation before we 


these expenses of in ution? 


three hun- 
go into all 


vesug 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the expenditure of $100,000—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho still further yield? 

Mr. BORAH I vield. 

Mr, CALI iN Phe expenditure of $100,000 or $200,000, or 
even more than that, would be a splendid investment for the 
(rovernment if we could obtain information that would either 
concern the truth of these repeated assertions or show 
their falsehood 

Mr. ST LI RL ING. Mr. President 

Phe PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senater from 
Idaho y ae » the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mir. BORAH. I yield 

Mi STERIL ‘G. IT ain not quite in sympathy, I will say to 
the Senator i Idaho, with the idea of referring this matter 
0 the Judiciary Committee. The chairman of the Judiciary 
(onunittee nol re, and I do not profess to speak at all for 
the chairman or for the Judiciary Committee, but one phase of 
the matter has been before «a subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Comittee, of which LT was a member. We did not think that 
it was within the scope of the authority of the subcommittee to 
xo into any thorough investigation of the acts of the Alien 
Propery Custodian. We examined some evidence in regard to 
special cases Uiat were submitted, and reported favorably on 
ihe unination of Mr. Palmer as Attorney General under the 
evidence that we had. We did not feel that we could go into 
ihe whole subject of the Alien Property Custodian’s acts, and 
hence did not. We did not feel that we had the authority to do so. 


were 1 subpceenaed, 
before the committee. 


Witnesses 
voluntarily 


although witnesses appeared 
If there is to be an investi- 


ot 


gation, I think it would be better, as the matter now stands, to 
refer it to a select committee, as provided by the resolution. 
Mi. BORAH, I understand the Senator was on this sub- 


committee ? 
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Mr. STERLING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BORAH. And the subcommittee miade considerable jj)- 
vestigation ? 

Mr. STERLING. We examined the evidence that was syb- 


mitted to us. We heard testimony in regard to two great pro) 
erties which had come under the jurisdiction of the custodiz)). 
We heard the custodian’s statement and explanation in reg:)« 
to those properties, their management, their sale, and thei; 
entire disposition. 

Mr. BORAH. After this investigation the subcommittc 
ported favorably upon the nomination? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BORAH. That must have been, then, for the reason th.)+ 
so far as the subcommittee proceeded it found nothing objection, 
able in the facts. 

Mr. STERLING. We found nothing that went to the qualitica 
tions of Mr. Palmer for the office of Attorney General of 1) 
United States. We found nothing so far as ability and integer 

are concerned so far as we went, and hence our report. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I understood {)\e 
Senator from New York to say that the charges in relation 


the administration of the Alien Property Custodian’s office whi: 
had come to his knowledge affect the question of the honesty 
with which the office was administered. Charges are mac 
collusion in sales of property. Mr. President, that was the ve 
matter which the committee had under consideration and 
subject inquired into. The committee did not feel called upon 
as suggested by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Stren 
to inquire into the question whether excellent business wis 
was exercised in the disposition of the property or genera! 
the management of the office. It did feel, however, 
to go into any charges that were made that in any m: 
reflected upon the honesty with which the office was admiis 


IN¢ 


Comte 


tered by Mr. Palmer, whose nomination was under consi« 
tion. Again and again the members declared that if there was 


any testimony which indicated collusion in the sale of the prop 
erty upon the part of the Alien Property Custodian, or anyone 
over whom he seemed to have charge, the committee wis ce- 
sirous of hearing anything that could be offered along thos 
lines, and the committee did hear everything that was offe: 
Undoubtedly many complaints have been made to the Se: 
from New York [Mr. Cacper]. But by whom? Undoubi: 
the German owners of this property bitterly complain as to | 
acts of the Alien Property Custodian. But the very serio 
question is, From what sources do these complaints come’ 
President, for aught the Senate knows at this time every one of 
these complaints emanates from some German owner Wihios 
property has been taken over, and, of course, he feels bitte 


about the matter. Why should it not be referred to son 
mittee of the Senate to ascertain the sources, at least, 
which these complaints come, to see whether any Ameri 


terest of any kind is complaining of the administration 
office? 


But I say again to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boi 
that the committee having the matter in charge did feel « al 
upon to go into the consideration of any suggestion emani 
from any source, whatever it was, as to the honesty and 


rity with which the oflice of the Alien Property Custodia 
administered. 


Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator from Idaho permit tie lo 
inquire of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] in regard 


to a phase of the question? 


Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 
Mr. CALDER. Were not requests made of the comm) 
subpoena witnesses and call for the production of docu s 


before the committee, so that witnesses and papers Il: Ne 
examined? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
full information about that. 
from New York refers is simply this: A Mr. Lewis, 
have been formerly an atiorney general of the State of \°" 
York, appeared and laid before the committee facts in 1 lon 
to the disposition of the property of the Bosch Ma - 
He was heard at length and gave us all the iretion Lier Trade 
on the subject. I may say, in this connection, that he rep ed 
to us, in the first place, that under the law the Alien Propert 
Custodian had no power to dispose of the property at 
he had no authority under the law to dispose of any preic'’. 
except such as was perishable in character. Subsequc! 9 
was compelled to come before the committee and admit 








Si 


I shall be glad to give the 
The matter to which the Ss 


vic? Peen 


was all wrong about it: that an amendment of the act ha a. 
passed subsequently which authorized the disposivon ess 
property. be 

But after having told all about it, he was interrogated \ i 


and he told us he represented 


whom he represented, 
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before the comuittee. 
Mr. Andrews 
follow the proceedings. 
Andrews was a stockholder in 
rather, had a contract under which he w 

hat he had a large claim against 


interested in the disposition of 


with him 
said, because 


Andrews, a 
He was speaking for 
iite deaf, and was unable himself to 


He represented te us that Mr. 


lawyer whe was 


him, he 


( omMmpahbhy, or, as to 
have certain stoe! 
any, and 

erty. 


» committee 


{ the com- 
therefore he was its 
then heard Mr. Palmer upon it; he went into 
whole subject, and I may that the bottom fell out of 
hole thing. Those who made the charges were in a pitiable 
plight before the committee, pitiable for the re: if 
er, that the man Andrews, who was the client of Mr. Lewis, 
shown to have come before the Bosch Magneto Co. making 
claim for lurge amounts due him on services to 
company, when a check for $500 was produced, with a re- 
on the back of it of Mr. Andrews to the effect that he had 
eived that $500 check in full payment and discharge of 
. of any kind or description, past, present, or future, against 
Bosch Magneto Co. Therefore, he was absolutely without 
right in the premises at all. Under those circumstances, 
Lewis requested the committee that a subpcena be issued 
iiring the Alien Property Custodian to produce all the books 
papers in his possession formerly belonging to the Bosch 


Say 


son, 1 ior ho 


account of 


any 


A > ex w 
eto Co. He was asked what he expected to prove by thos i es ‘ 
a ee : n ena ( ( rT orrur ( ) j 
ers if they were brought, but he declined to say what he | * ee a : 
ed to prove, and the committee declined to order the books | ““*™ “ss ; , a t ind th ( 
See or : brig bi are recogiuized DY 1 ehate and a reso.utiol adopte 
papers produced. That is the whole story. nae ae ae 
; : ; li oes ot OL its constitute a quasi find! , ie + 
ROBINSON. Mr. President, I should like te ask th él ‘tine os . Md ( . 
» . , . Lie ere 1 SUIT ‘Ht Toun tLIion " ( ces yt 
tor from New York a question. Under the facts stated, it he 7 = bj ' : c : - L¢ | charge 4 
; : ' : | 2 estigation of them? I is 0 I 1] facts, i 
had been a proceeding in court. would not the court have | “7 2° —s 7m cl n 
. . : an ‘ 4 | of the proceedings whi mve heretofore take place 
the same action that the Judiciary Committee took’? ; ; 
‘ ~ . . ‘ 2 pehnate, in view of proceedings tuanti ive | i Nace eis 
CALDER. Mr. President, I hesitate to criticize a com- with which the Set ia t the Senator 
Pr . . . a \ ih Lich Chit : 0 S faublilar, ¢ > Tie the Senator 
e of the Senate. The committee having this matter under | th 4 a a + t] that f s a 
. > Bit tue Tel Hines ) oO, i} ll Lie is air to he 
ement were inquiring into the fitness of Mr. Palmer for | , the U ae th es — ‘te 
: . . ene! Ol re ec es é th I 
sition of Attorney General; they were inquiring into his| ~~, ied : : fair to-tl . ae 
. : 4 1 Lo ¢ l ui bis t si I oO Lie sw be ~ 0) ca “ALL 
cter and general reputation, and they were not appointed | ' _ 
. — . . ‘ ae 1} OL this body il Which the seliate it onfidence, det 
estigate the affairs of the Alien Property Custodian. I | 
2 e. . whether or not the United States shail spend a bundred 
yself that they should have called for those books and . ; : 
- oe a ea . . sand collars or more Lan ihnvestigatl ot the characte! 
and have brought out all the facts and circumstances; | ted ] hi ‘ 
an oie ations templated by his resolutio \ th Senator does 
y thought differently. I have not been quarreling abeut ell Aled emer, elnennie- Bhs tay Sue Senty testi time nae 
onfirmation of Mr. Palmer. I make no personal attack | anal ae aa - ‘ ‘ fas ea i+ 4 aan 
. . . | eretol ‘ presented 0a gi 1 mmnittee i This ) \ 
his character or integrity. I have no knowledge that he a ntially th me rere hat h lt 
° . . : a “a lantial ame charees Lait 1e@ DOW LKeS, 1a i 
ne a wrong thing intentionally, but — | mittee found against him, vindicated Mr, P p 
ROBINSON. Will the Senator from Idaho yield to me} . arce of corruption. dishonest ( 
’ , . . { ile me ‘ ‘ ’ i} ‘ Is Limit _ t t ‘ i 
the Senator from New York a question? no Ss rae ' ts 
ti sehnarol ‘ . 0 l t t ‘ ove : 
> > “hei . a ; —_ 
BORAH. A rtainly. a ' : } officer, and embarrass the Senate?’ In view the fac 
ROBINSON. Does the Senator from New York, under | ludiciary C nitt eee oe ql 
i i e ( wry itil ee, & LOrib PPOCCe ULI OO} 4 
facts that have been stated in connection with the sub- | if th nhi + matt af thou , bie be the 
° ( Wie SUDICS i t , Like PeSORILION, bali i ve 
; morning jec » appropriate committee of the ‘ ge . . 
. sootetindin — “a ieee oF - 1 — mn investigation a | tion of the Senator fi iN York, unle he impeaches 
leter o ‘he » eTe oul » al ivesaugatron as : . ' ‘ 
sae ngs Sal Vn ’ ae ¢ snoul ae the integrity or th ! etency of the Jue rv Comn 
or by the resolution * | to that conamittes “’ upon tl advisabili { ral 


to be 
that committee would 
Commerce 
the 
But, 
Alien 
here 


CALDER, Mr. if this resolution were 
ed to the appropriate 
Committee on Commerce. 
| the trading-with-the-enemy bill, reported it to 
and had charge of it on the floor of this body. 
esident, the subject of the investigation of the 
Custodian’s office has been under consideration 
ind of every Senator for months. 
lerstand that the Attorney General, the former Alien 
y Custodian, is anxious to have the in igation. I 
conceive why Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
put anything in the way of a thorough and complete i 
tion of that office by a committee of the Senat 
ROBINSON. Will the 10 yield to me 
ther question ? 
BORAH I yield. 
ROBINSON. The 


President, 
committee, 
The Committee on 


eST 


Senator from Id 


Senator from New York knows, of 
Hat many of the matters relating to this subject have 
1 way, investigated by the Committee on the Judiciary. 
my question, Does the Senator from New York object 
otion made by the from New Mexico [Mr. 
that the resolution be referred to the Judiciary Com 
for the purpose of determining whether it is advisable 
investigation called for by the resolution be held? 
ALDER. I do, Mr. President. 
‘(OBINSON. Why does the Senator from 





senator 


New York ob- 


CALDER. Beenuse a 
1] 


subcommittee of that committee, 
ommittee itself, have had the matter under advise- 





ROBIN SON, 


JuUaIC 


Then the Senator from New York thinks 
‘y Committee, as constituted, is an unfair tribu- 
that question? 






Pian 






was | 





| 
| Mr. CALDER. Oh, no, Mr. Pre 
upon the committee. I 
porting favorably on 


have made no ref 


Mr. 





| General. But this is a matter completely apart from 
| of that committee, and I believe the time 
question is here and now 
| Mr. ROBINSOS Does the Senator from I 
| further question? 

Mr. BORAH [ yield. 
Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from N ork re 
| course, that the passage of a resolution of thi aractel 
| ticularly after the statements that hay L de by hin 
| morning, is a reflection upon a high officer of the Govern 
| The Senator realizes that the Senate would not pass 
| tion of this character u ss it had determined that there 
jar ity for the investigation for which the resolutior 
Mr. CALDER. I \ versonal re tio ! 
| Attorney Gr . 
Mr. ROBINSON. The question I am asking the Ni 
if he does not re ize that the resolution coup 
| the statements which he has made, constitutes i ‘ oO 


a high officer of the Gi } 
Mr. CALDER. Né I { Hiin LOL, 
Mr. 


ROBINSON. TI 








investigation ? 

Mr. CALDER and Mr 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does ihe Sen:te 
| yield; and if so, te 
| Mr. BORAH. I d first to the Sennt —s 
| Mr. STERLING. The question asl 


Arkansas | Mr Rosins is Mlestiol “ j ) 
the Senator from New Yerk [Mr. ¢ eI 
| to any Senator who n el diane 

tion. I shall vote r ‘ yh 


Mr. ROBINSON \\ { ~ 


Mr. STERLING } 


Attorne 


Mr. ROBINSON. PD he Set T h Dp 
on com itte t at firs \ rot o 
of adopting he l ao Li 
Does h sé ) ] ‘ 
upon the quesi as to whether this inv gatio h 
made? 

Mr. STERLING I ean not helm thinking, Mr. P 
a reference of 1 ‘lution now to 0 
pose of determining whether there should be 
not is unnecessary I put it primarily on th 
Senate ean determine, without reference to a co 
such an investigation should be ha 

Now, coming to the question suggested by the Senat 
Arkansas, in votin for this resolution I cast no reflectior 
lever upon th Attorney General, either as Attorney Get 
las Alien Property Custodian; but here is property worth 
'a billion of dollars; here are 40,000 distinct proper 
| volved, and the Attorney General himself has court 





| vestigation. 
welcome an investigation, 


He stated before the subcommittee that h 
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for less causes and where a less amount was involved | pePeoneuited by interested parties In Gevumany.” The gost of the Gera’ 

ations have been had, and that, too, without reflecting | document is 11 marks per copy. 

officer administering the place or performing the duty. | ~™e the menor ° be, — c B.1 

thie cact a VN fc 9 ta tener ¢ salen Reston id our obedient servant, HARLES B, Dy An. 

lion doll : ; wet ne ver that the Senate of ‘the ‘Unived (Under separate cover copy of A. P. C. report in German.) 

tes should make inquiry, in order that not only the Senate | I have a copy of that preface to the Alien Property Custodian 

but the people may be satisfied that there has been a preper | report in my hand, which I should be very glad in this connec. 

condnet, a proper administration, of this great office under these | tion to publish in the Recorp if there is no objection. I desire 
to read just one sentence from the report showing the attitude 





circumstances? i 

fhe Alien Property Custodian lad tremendous power under | of the German Government and the German people in reference 
the trading-with-the-enemy act. Is there to be objection to an | this very investigation. 
inquiry now to be made as to whether this office has beén con- Mr. BORAH. May I ask a question before the Senator reads 


ducted properly or not, wisely or not, and that, too, without | that? 
any reflection upon the character, the ability, or the integrity | Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 


of the Attorney General, lately confirmed to that high office? Mr. BORAH. What material benetit is to be derived by 
Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator from South Dakota a | German people and those who seem to be fathering this propa- 
question before he takes his seat? | ganda from this investigation? 


Mr. STERLING. Certain) Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think there will be any, beca 
Mr. BORAH, The feature of this investigation in which I am | I think it returns to the point that the German interests 
most interested is the results which are to follow. In case | advocating. There were German interests that appeared het 
it is found that the administration has been an unwise admin- | the Judiciary Committee and stated clearly what their puryjose 
istration, is there anything to be had out of the situation other | was. They did not conceal the fact that they wanted to 





' 


than a condemnation or reflection upon the administration? | stroy this trust fund for American citizens and get it ba 
Can any property rights be recovered? Can any interest be | the pockets of the Germans who originally owned it. 
recovered that may have been forfeited or surrendered or un- | Mr. BORAH. ‘That is the question—how could they do it 
Wisely disposed of? Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ido not think they can do it, but 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this involves a section of the | that question stands behind this whole matter. 
treaty which I think the Senator will recall, that from this | Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator permit me to 
fund are to be taken payments of all prewar claims. This | the question of the Senator from Idaho? 
fund is responsible for all those claims, whatever they may be,} Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 
much or little. Therefore, there is a direct interest of people Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is one way it can be done. | 5 
who have lost vessels or people who went down on the Lusi- | the Senate ratifies this treaty, the United States will lose tle 
toni, and of the prewar claims in the disposal of this great | agreemrent of Germany for validation of the acts of the Ali: 


fund «f S1,000,000,000 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, If the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. TI think I can throw a little light on 
the disposition of those claims. I am in thorough accord with | nationals as we did handle that property, and we can only 
What the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] has just | eate ourselves by securing from Germany, as we have dv 
said. This was taken as a fund to punish German enemies be- | this treaty, the agreement for the validation of those acts. 
hind the line for making war on us. But there are two sides to | Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator fro: 
it. Under the treaty this $750,000,000 stands as a trust fund | praska that it even goes further than that. There was suppos 
fo take care of the claims of American citizens against Ger-| to be a treaty with the Prussian Government that was 
man interests But the German Government is undoubtedly | wards claimed to be ratified and made part of the treaties 
trying to break down the status of the Alien Property Custodian | this country and the German Imperial Government, by 
fund | it was provided that certain care should be taken of the 

[ have in my hand, if the Senator will allow me, because it | erty of two countries if they went to war, German proper 
throws light on it, the report of Mr. Palmer, the Alien Prop-! this country and American property in Germany, and that 
erty Custodian’s report, which was sent to Germany when pub- | tain disposition should be made of it. It is on that basis 
lished and translated into German and a preface was written | the German Government is now claiming and did claim 
to that report. I have the preface in my hand, and it indicates | they signed the treaty on the dotted line in Paris that the; 


Property Custodian, and if that is lost those acts becon 

natural claim of Germany to be settled by the United Stites, 
because there is no warrant for believing that the United States, 
either through its act of Congress or the act of its Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, had any right to handle the property of G: 






the German attitude in reference to this very matter. | the right to take back the property held by the Alien Pr: 
Mr. BORAT Is the Senator going to read the preface? | Custodian. That is their claim. But, of course, the) (I 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me to read an | that under the treaty of pence. 
extract from it, I shall be very glad to do it. Mr. LODGE and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 
Mr. BORAH. I shall be glad to have the Senator read it. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator ir \Ii 
Mr. UNDERWOOD, In the first place, I want to say that | hama yield; and if so, to whom does he yield? 
the matter was called to the attention of the American peace | Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Miss 
commission in Paris by a letter from Mr. Charles B. Dyar. rep- | setts. 
resenting the Government, written from Berlin. The letter is Mr. LODGE. I do not want to be misunderstood in 
lator) ] : O10 . ar : 4 . > Yr > Pigs j ‘ : . 
dated July 2 7 19] Mr. Dyar. in the letter to the American have said. I was speaking of no German claim; all I 
ar ae = BERLIN, Jul > 7919 | to do is to protect the American claimants to this tun 
rER 9 e 26, 1919. TAY ’ , + . s } 
eee ». | Mr. UNDERWOOD. There can be no objection to th: 
I} 1 or to ft mit herewith for the information of Ine nana vine 
the t lation of the Alien Property Custodian that ought to be de oe “. . \ 
i Mr. LODGE. That is all I desire to do. I do not \ 
z ; .) Gor : 1" Ways: rant the American | 
i, Pill ne alk WS an that I can not read; the descrip fund to be used up in other WAYS; I want A . 
{ ants protected. As for the eustodian, if he is not | 
; eee a ee ar . . | under this treaty, no words can protect him. 
pate erasind Soeare te ba Tae “pe tetiae iy ea. Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly; but—~ 
wanda ( ) all the leading German papers Mr. LODGE. He is as absolutely protected as any! 
for r Ane pre mment en the document has been exceedingly | be. It is the one thing in the treaty that is thorough) 
Ditiel cleat . 
Par ilar tion sh called to the introduction to the | “@! of. y Pw ‘ ‘stand th: 
volume, which is signed Wiedenfeld hich endeavors to excuse the Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the Senator understan¢ th 
fictive transfers of German property to American citizens in the early | dollar the Alien Property Custodian has gotten into 1's | 
y of the war as a perfectiy natural measure of precaution at a time | jog o »j tw ho am these claims, I thin! 
when the United States had not yet declared war on Germany, and ha Som _into Liberty bonds, - that thes« —— eo oye ! 
n in ting statement that the idea that the United States | Protected? If the Senator will allow me, however, a 
wi i ultimatel ome into the war if the German successes continued | reac. a sentence which I have been trying to get to in the 
SI | itself naturally to every German business man with interests | tg the Alien Property Custodian report that 1 hold. in 
aie . | which the Germans sent out. They make this statemen 
this is the point: Bad De : ; Pili t withe 
pou | That the administration of alien property is considered | 
q troduction further expresses the hope that the Senate investi- | out suspicion in the United States herself is evident in the ©") 
Batic the administration of the custodian may lead to a review of | taken by the Senate because of the resolution presented last dec 
the ulject of the treatment of enemy property in the United | ary by Senators FRELINGHUYSEN and Carper, demanding a hen coe 
States rt translation is made from a single copy of the original gation of the Alien Property Custodian because of misappror'™ 
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and favoritism. So far as is here known the Senate also maar fused | army on American soil.’ It is significant of the spirit of the 
to appoint Mr. Palmer as Attorney General. It remains to be seen is: id . ’ re in seaetiitie tees a : a ede oe 
whether this investigation would not lead to a just inquiry into the whole report that Palme peaks ot an industrial army. But 
management of the alien property and to a fairer judgment of German when he declares that the most important German Investment i 


measures, North America had served for the production of war materia!, 
I ask that the whole of this paper may be inserted in the | and then as proof of this astonishing assumption presents 

RECORD. list of firms which, according to his own statement, principal 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The | produce magnetos for motors, weolen cloth for women’s clothes 


chemical articles such as dyes and farmers’ pharmaceutica 
preparations, surgical instruments, and simiar * necessities o 
war,’ one plainly sees how foundationless is his suspicion. W 
might assume that war sentiment had not so far suppressed | 
American readers’ power of judgment that they should not r 
ognize the unsoundness of his accusations. 

‘Tn another paragraph the report says ‘ when it is remermber 
that Germany’s hopes for the future laid in the industrial con- 
quest of this continent—a conquest which Germany believed 
the year 1914 it was near to—then one may easily recogni 

*” As proof of this remarkable assumption it is brough 
forward that the value of German ownership as it appeared o1 
the books of the Palmer administration amounted to an est 
mated value of $326,855,090.39, the proceeds of 17,339 sequesi: 
tions. Besides this the number of undertakings intrusted to 
him for Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turk: 
in all, is given at 32,296. Mr. Palmer hopes to obtain there- 
from, all told, $700.000,000. That is to say, the highest sum 
that is estimated for the undertakings of the Central Powe: 
does not reach one-half the value of a single American industri 
company such as the United States Steel Corporation and does 
not approach 1 per cent of the aggregate value of American in- 
dustry. The report may therefore be doing American enterpris 
an injustice when he, in face of such a proportion, rises to the 
expression, ‘ the development of industry, commerce, and science 
in this country, which was oppressed and throttled by the atti- 
tude of German industrial interests, will now have a free hand, 

* Protest must also be made that the report puts down certain 
business customs which are common to international big capital 
and which, particularly in the United States, have been fot 
decades the subject of extended discussions and the cause of 
legislative measures, as a specialty of German big industry anid 
wholesale business groups. It is then not an accident that in 
all the world the American expression is used and trust methods 
are spoken of. The report also overlooks the grounds whicl 
lead to the establishment of German industrial plants in 
America. It was North American custom laws with their know 
high-tariff provisions which led American interests to cail o1 
their German friends—in like measure, of course, on the Englis 
and French groups—to erect factories in the United States 
under the protection of the North American tariff laws. They 
used to particularly emphasize that the German interests would 
thereby meet American wishes. This is borne out by the fact 
that a regular rivalry arose between States and communities 
where such plants might come in question, free land was offers 
for the factories, and many other facilities were assured. 

“There was never any thought then that foreign capital 
should forthwith beconfe nationalized, as the report now de 
mands; as also English and French capital has not nationalized 


Chair hears none. 

The paper referred to is as follows: 

“As in all enemy countries so also in the United States of 
American the sequestration of enemy property and, above all 
things, of German property was, as is well Enown, one of the 
most important war measures which was taken against the 
commercial power of Germany. The act of October 6, 1917, 
relating to trading with the enemy gives the President the au- 
thority to appoint a custodian of enemy property. Mr. A. 
Mitchell Palmer was in fact called to this duty, and we also 
know that he had at once entered on the execution of the 
sequestrations on 2 large scale. We have, however, thus far 
been extremely uninformed as to the manner in which the 
sequestration is carried out, upon what principles it is con- 
ducted, and what in fact is done with German property. Con- 
sejuently our authorities could not give information that was 
in any wise comprehensive to the many questions which were 
put by German firms and private individuals who, being inter- 
ested in the eustody of wholly legal interests in America, were 
made uneasy by lack of information. This is now changed. 
The custodian of enemy property has under date of February 
22, 1919, made an exhaustive report to the President of his 
activities. A copy of this report has come to hand. <A partial 
translation is herewith given German publicity. 

“Tn the translation and printing decided weight was laid 
on greatest possible speed. With this haste and the diflicul- 
ties which were met during the printing, owing to the many 
strikes, it follows that inaccuracies of language must be taken 
into the bargain. Should any of those interested find anything 
ambiguous, which only can be cleared up through the original, 
they may direct definite questions to the Foreign Office (with 
the addition, A. H. Berlin W. S. Wilhelmstrasse 67a). The 
original text is at hand in only one copy at present, therefore 
can not be given out. In answering, a knowledge of this transla- 
tion will be taken for granted. 

“The voluminous work consists in a general, descriptive part 
and a statistical part. In the general part those passages in 
which the author concerns himself with a representation of 
German conditions are for the most part omitted. So far as 
t.ey are correct they contain nothing new. To a great extent 
they giv: information which shows a very far-reaching lack of 
knowledge of German conditions and manifold—intentional or 
unintentional—inisrepresentations. But for practical purposes, 
for which naturally the translation can only be followed, they 

ome into consideration only in slight measure. The statements 
which are necessary for an understanding of the whole pro- 
ceedings are of course taken up here. 

“The tables in the second part are given in the original text. 

Any translation here where it concerns for the greater part 


technical expressions would lead to confusing misunderstanding. itself. A reproach, therefore, from this connection does not 
lhe expert who has had dealings with America will more easily | lie against our German interest. 

the facts in the original than in a translation. The speciak “On the other hand, it was a self-understood precaution 
table of contents makes it easy for every reader to find the part | when in the first years of the war, as the United States had 


ch eoneerns him. Beyond the direct practical significance 
vhich the report certainly has throughout for German interests 
ere is a second page as to its value. Hatefulness and in- 
lice speaks in its representations such as in the war even 
opponents who would deny us a belief in common human 
ectivity did not have its equal. In the translation we must, 

of course, refrain from taking a position with regard to the 


not declared war on Germany, that German property should in 
a large measure be transferred to Americans. The thought tha 
the United States in the progress of German success would 
finally enter the war did not lie so far off that every cautious 
German business man should not seek to protect himself fron 
this danger while there was time. The sale was then so mueh 
the more the proper method, since thereby, according to all rule 


nerable obliquities and falsehoods, A few remarks, how- | the war profits still to be gained would be realized. 

are proper here to place Mr. Palmer's acts in the right light. | “Finally, let us call special attention to the fact that the 

The fact that the greater part of German property in North report evidently supposes a reciprocal ultimate regulat 
\merica was liquidated and had already before the treaty of | the profit derived from the confiscated property. This, therefor 


© been sold to purely American interests, Mr. Palmer justi- is the reason for demanding the liquidation of alien p operty : 
on the ground that German authorities had previously acted | it should supply the amounts that would satisfy the claims ren 
ilar fashion toward American property, But, as a matter | dered by the citizens of that country against the foreign country. 
ct, Ma. Palmer must have known, as it was frequently re- “How far the measures of the Alien Property Custodian are 
orted to America through neutral channels, that although the | within the law in individual! cases is still left undecided. A num 
ne Government allowed itse:f to resort to reciprocal regu- | per of confiscatory cases have been, according to the report, 
pus after gaining information of American measures, that | prought before the courts, and it remains to be seen whether 
tact during the whole war no American private or company | or not the American Supreme Court would declare this pro 
erty was liquidated, The Imperial Government officially | cedure as unconstitutional. According to news dispatches, the 
. this in conformity to the facts on gaining knowledge of the | movement of appealing to courts is growing, since many Ameri- 
“The tee ab ak OU tp i can citizens are interested in these German-American enter- 
© real inotive of the Palmer proceedings comes to expres- | prises and are contesting the legality of this dispossessio ce 
a kee this * custodian” of enemy property declared it to be | cuted outside of the regular public-court procedures—as being 
isk “vo gain hold of and destroy the German industrial! against the Constitution. 


} 


i) 





the administration of alien property is considered not 
suspicion in the United St herself is evident in the 
iken by the Senate because of the resolution presented 
| ruary by Senators FRE YSEN and Carper, demand- 


tigation of the Alien P1 e] Custodian because of 














ro] 1 and favoritism. So far as is here known, 
Senat iso has refused to appoint Mr. Palmer as Attorne; 
l l. It remains to be en ‘ r this investigation would 
ead ya 11a into the 1 igement of the alien 
ty and to a fairer judgm of German measures.’ 
UNDERWOOD. What I sa l what has been my posi- 
the tim ! I not say t n any way as reflecting 
the pos on of Senators on this floor who 
nvestigation, for I know that it is no reflection on 
: it the ction of tl Senate is misleading to the 
i it makes Ge l erest believe that there 
vor for thenf to break through and get this 
ia us act done, it was taking 
‘ I t] ‘ I unker classes, who were 
. j is Ss Ol try 
\ LODG! > oul \ | yret mut v I 
f eSserve e fund for our « ntryvn 
UNDERWOOD. If that is so. why should we not follow 
vest This does not from Mr. Palmer. Mr. 
did want an investigation | interests that were 
vi -b that is ovided for in the amendments I have sent 
cl So fa he personally concerned, I know he 
ol m to ti investigation: I think the investigation 
( ‘(| show vastiv to his ered but what I have in mind is 
he written records of the Senate iow that lawyers repre- 
Germin interes mounting to millions of dollars have 
{ t Li¢ ™ rhe ‘ l | 2) til i¢ ia be before Coneress 
1 ort to get bar t » Cie ian hands and take it 
s st fun he ] m ‘ American claims. I] 
0 hin mo ust or Amerii ct was ever performed 
( eres han we tl ker class of Germany by 
thei opel iway \ i l to see an organized 
ittes f the N« te 1 \ ool o the facts, make a 
ry i ‘ ton o1 the tliat in this case, and then report 
hose facts to eC pe ( l Y ( » ha an investigation of 
under which we may determine whether or not the inves- 
i should li i Cl procee on the theory of 
( ouy ¢ . t sO l ive He dene which need 
Stivath 
BORAH \ Preside! | a single Suggestion, 
(| nI wil ield e floor 
i Senator from Nebraslh \ I Heock} has stated that 
s e 1 Vis tifted ti (rel \\ have the right pos- 
get at this fund I an ea loss to understand 
it is true, unless ere have | n invelid and illegal acts 
he pi f tl \lien Proy Custodian. We had a perfect 
enact the alien-propert ustodian law ; we have a perfect 
» «le hat we did o1 al vas authorized to be done 
i i s dol inder the act was in 
nce wW } { i e act is administered ae 
Se to ia I l 0 g \ . and the treaty could 
) dd vthing by its ‘ validation fhe tr y can 
t the situat only protect the Alien Prop- 
(‘usto ” prot ful by validating something 
aS pet nva ® 
HiITCHCOC!I Mr. Presid think the Senator froua 
stigates the q ) onK » the directl 
‘ und th 1 le that the repre- 
’ { sta el ver! ise When the incor- 
‘ zret by Gerinany under which she 
( S e action of the Alien Prop- 
i bys f fraud, these acts are abso- 
| ‘ made for th reason: Ger- 
d ~ f the ] c ssion a claim that the 
of 182 ith ! ‘ce. That treaty revived 
! ‘ | and those two treaties 
er r tended to op e in case of war between the 
" ' Stat nd Ger Chey provided that any national 
{; ! in the United States ‘any citizen of G rmany hav- 
ert he United States should have that property pro 
i i it of war and should be permitted nine months, 
he ¥ dent of the United States, in which to sell his 
u CAVE e coul and that the property of her 
Ss ws if ed im ii e] re 
\ BOORAH But, Mr. I dent, th ct of Congress would 
the treat 
Me. HITCHCOCK i eat s intended to exist during 
' \H ie 
11 HcCoch ( r 
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Mr. BORAH. Oh, ves, it could; that is, could abrogate it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Without laying itself open to a claim by 
Germany which Germany could assert any time in the future. 
That claim is barred only by the provisions of the treaty. 

Now, Mr. President, that was considered highly important at 
the time because it not only involved $750,000,000 which we have 
realized or are to realize from the sale of this property, but it 
it possible guarantee the payment out of this fund of 
claims which America must protect. There are claims 
amounting to $45,000,000 for damages which American citizens 
suffered while the United States was neutral; they are to be pro- 
is fund, There is something in the neighborhood 
vorth of American property in Germany which 
can not be feguarded unless this fund is used for that purpose. 
There is also the indebtedness of German citizens to American 
citizens of an unknown amount, but which undoubtedly runs into 
a large fig All of those claims are to be paid out of the pro 
ceeds of the liquidation of the property of German nationals in 
this country; and Germany assumes under the treaty to reim- 
burse her nationals and guarantee that they shall have no claim 
the United States for anything except in 
the administration of the act. The Senator certain! 
does not think that the United States commissioners made a mis 
take in putting those clauses into the German treaty which 
thus validate the act of Congyess, wipe out the old treaties o 
1828 and nd validate all of the acts of the Alien Propet 
Custodian. 


Lo 


out of t] 


$250.000,.000 


tected 


of 











, 
the case of! 


fraud in 


1ITOR 
Lid, 


Mr. BORAH. TI do not say that they made a mistake nece 
sarily. I say, however, that when we declared war against 
Germany, by reason of that act we had a perfect right to pass 


Col 


far as that act 
with Prussia and with 


the alien property custodian act, and in 
flicted with the provisions of the treaty 
Germany it abrogated those treaties. 


SO 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. But the Senator will realize that th« 
ireaties 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will address the 
Chair. Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
\epraska ? 


Mr. BORAH. I yield. 
HITCHCOCK. The 


treaties wer 


Senat realize tht 
case of war. T 
that were a declaration of war; the 
reciprocal treaties, and they specifically provided that 
he United States went to war with German) 


or will 
to operate in 
killed by 


e treaties intended 


not. treaties 


they should be in effect and German nationals should be p 

mitted to save their property. We disregarded that. Why? 
Because we believed we were going to beat Germany and b 
cause we were going to get in the treaty of peace a validation of 


our act, 
Mr. BORAH. We had a perfe 


right to disregard the provi 


sions of the treaty; and Germany could derive no benefit what 
ever by reason of the fact that Congress saw fit to do so. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator question the fact that 
if it we ot for those provisions of the treaty of peace Germa 
would have an enormous claim to be asserted against the U1 | 
Stat 

Ir. BORAH. I do questi it 

Mr. HITCH K. Which uld probably lead to animosit 
and possibly ull ately lead to war. 

Mr. BORAT \nimosity does not cut any figure; we can not 


control that ; but I challenge the proposition that Germany woul 
whatever if the alien property ' 
| according to its terms. We had a perfect rig! ) 
had a right to execute it, and if th I 
Custodian performed his duties under the law 

ince with the was no necessity 
tion of his acts 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator will 
not here te argue that Germany is correct in her position 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, ves; I see. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Iam not here to argue that Germany was 
correct | said the treaty of 1828 is still in foree a (| 
that perpetuat “aty 1798; but I say tha 
is largely a legal question; it is a question of internationa 
When two countries make a treaty agree that if the 
xo to war their na ve protected it is a questi 
may be asserted any the future 
by a treaty nd it can not be wiped ot 
tance unless the treaty is ratified. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President—— 

Mr. BORAH. TI yield to the Senator from Montana 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There can be no doubt 
the position taken by the Senator from Idaho that 
property custodian act and the trading-with-the-enenly 


claim eustodian ! 


nave an 
Was execute 
pass it; 


Property 


pe rfeet 


see) } 1? ° ‘ . «) 
accor law there ior a 


understand that I 


vhen she 


es the tre of th 


and 





unless it is 


time in 
it in tl 


aercement, 


all ahout 
at all : l 


the 
aet a4re 


valid acts of Congress, the treaty of 1828 to the contrary )' 


Say, 


withstanding; that is to that the courts of the United 
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States will recognize the acts of Congress as, one might say, 
abrogating the treaty; but of course the Senator would not 
contend that in an international forum of any kind the United 
States would be considered as escaping from its obligations 
under the treaty of 1828 because it passed such an act as the 
irading-with-the-enemy act. The power of Congress to abro- 
gate a treaty by act of Congress is simply local in its operation ; 
it does not affect the validity of the treaty when it is brought 
under consideration in an international forum; otherwise a 
treaty would have no significance at all, because either party 
could repeal it at will without any responsibility whatever and 
without being answerable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
of the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to say 
just a word, so that my position will be plain. I am against the 
passage of the pending resolution. I think that Congress is 
making a very great mistake in trying to carry on investiga- 
tions of this character. It is a waste of the people’s money 
compared with what is accomplished. We would better spend 
our time as Senators in considering legislation instead of spend- 
ing a lot of money and using our time trying to find something 
wrong with various administrative matters in connection with 
the prosecution of the war. 

I doubt not that a great many mistakes have been made; I 
doubt not that there has been wrongdoing in many cases; there 
may have been collusion, and there may have been corruption ; 
but no committee of Congress will ever find it out. If the com- 
mittee would employ attorneys and accountants and prepare its 
case like a prosecuting attorney would prepare it, we might get 
somewhere, but my observation has been that these investiga- 
ticns have never convicted anybody of wrongdoing. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
ihe resolution provides for the employment of counsel. I will 
further inquire of him, How does he expect to ascertain whether 
collusion or corruption exists in this department without some 


‘ 
< 


The question is on the motion 


investigation of this character? There is no other way of 
finding out. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It may be true that the resolu- 
iion provides for these things; but there are no Senators here 


who really have the time from their other duties to carry on 
in investigation of this kind as it ought to be carried on if it is 
to be made. We can not get quorums otit to committee meetings 
now to consider important legislation that is urgent, and that 
ought to be passed promptly. Why? Not because Senators are 
neglecting their duties, but simply beeause they have so many 
committee meetings to attend and so many hearings with refer- 
ence to legislation to attend that they can not attend all of them 
ind some must be neglected. 

1 feel that the people of the country are not 
ery mnuch patience upon the investigations that is 
carrying on. They know that mistakes have been made in the 
onduet of the war. They know that there may have been waste 
ind there may have been something criminal. It was natural, 
nd was to be expected. They are expecting Congress, however, 
to look to the future, and to give its attention more to legis- 
tion to solve the problems that are confronting us, rather 
than giving its time to things that are past and that can not 

remedied. : 

Mir. President, that is my view generally with reference to 
nvestigations by Congress at this time to things in the 
past furthermore, I do not believe we ought to pass this 

solution until it has been acted upon by a committee of the 

ite that has jurisdiction over the subject matter. It will 
olve the expenditure of thousands and possibly hundreds of 


looking with 


Congress 


as 


ousands of dollars. Attorneys and accountants are to be 
ploved, as should be done if any such investigation is to 
entered upon, Before entering upon such an investigation 


Senate should have the recommendation of some committee 
it believes, and has reason to believe from the showing 
, that there ought to be an investigation, and that we are 
lied in spending this money for such purpose. I do not 
erstand that the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
sent Expenses of the Senate into these things. It 
not go into the merits of the question, and for that reason 
¢ I shall vote to refer the matter to the Committee on the 
icliry, because that committee has partially gone tnto it. 
legislation, as the Senator from New York suggested 
ile ago, came from the Committee on Commerce, and T am 
hed to think that that would be the proper place for a 
‘ution of this sort to go; but I do not want it to go to that 
lnittee. It would not come out of the committee with my 
‘elit unless a strong prima facie need for an investigation 
iown A motion has been made to refer it to the Judiciary 
and I shall vote for that motion if I have the 


} 
l (le 


looks 


Is 


Inittee, 


ortunity, 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, there is a ¢ deal of 
in what the Senator from Washington has just said. We were 
all surprised at the reports that were made in reference to the 
airplane program of the War Department. We had an investi- 
gation, and at the head of it was Justice Hughes: and what 
was the result of it? Can anyone point to any effective results 
from that investigation—and that was probably as 1 
an investigation as any? 

[I am opposed to the reference 
Committee on the Judiciary, but 
all others. The nomination of Attorney General Palmer cane 
before the Judiciary Committee. It was referred to a sub- 
committee of five, of which the senior Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. DintiIncHAM] was the head. That committee gave carefu 


force 


horeugh 


of this resolution to the 
for a reason differen. 1 


rem 


hearings and attention to the subject, and came to the con- 
clusion unanimously that there was nothing in reference to the 


conduct of Mr. Palmer that justified the rejection of his nomina 





tion. I do not believe that this investigation will result in any 
good. In nearly every case where there was a disposal « 
alien property Mr. Palmer had a board of appraisers appoint 
and accepted their judgment. 

The most that can possibly be shown against Mr. Pal 
the fact that in the matter of employing attorneys and ot 
agents he favored his own friends and members of his own 
party; and while, according to the highest ethical principles 
that may not be entirely justified, yet in these days marti 
politics, from which we can not, however much we would like t 
entirely disarnr ourselves, it is to be expected that in such mat 


ters a man is likely to favor his political friends 
Being convinced—and I am unwilling to take the time of the 


Senate further—first of all that nothing serious can be « 
ered in this investigation, and being of the opinion that ide 
from the mere favoring of political friends in the matter of 


attorneyship and fees, Mr. Palmer has been entirely innocent, 
and that no good can be accomplished by this investigation, I 
therefore shall be very glad not to have this resolution go to the 
Judiciary Committee ; and if I acted according to my own judg 


ment I should move that the resolution be indefinitely post 
poned. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
a moment? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Did I understand the Senator to 
that, in his judgment, the Alien Property Custodian had use 
his office for political purposes? 

Mr. NELSON. I understand that he has used it as 2 gow 
many other good citizens do in the matter of appointments to 
places; they look to their own friends dnd party affiliations. 1 
do not think even the Senator from New York himself, in his 
political career, can say that he has not favored his political 
friends instead of his political enemies. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The “ Senator from New York” no 
submitting himself to cross-examination ; but the “ Senator from 
New York” may remind the Senator from Minnesota that tl 
office which Mr. Palmer held was thet of a trustee for the yx 
ple of the United States in time of war, which, to my mind, } 
an entirely different color on this whole question; and I 
interested to hear the Senator from Minnesota intimate, at leas 


that the Judiciary Committee had reached the conclusion that 
the Alien Property Custodian had used the office for politics in 
tinve of war. 

Mr. NELSON. No: the committee did not reach that « 
clusion. That is my individual opinion. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. TI make that correction. 

Mr. NELSON. The subcommittee never reached ti ‘ 
clusion, and [ have not reached it. I have only said that, 
my opinion, that is the utmost that can be proved M 
Palmer. It is not my opinion, even, that there is much in that 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator vi 
to me? 

Mr. NELSON. I vield to the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow ime, I 
renew what he has just said, that the commiitee reached no 

} such conclusion in its findings; but, more than that, while « 
eourse Mr. Palmer appointed some Democrats and so I 
publicans, a majority of the members of the important boar 
on valuation were leading Republica: He did not appoi 
them for that reason. More than that, some of the most i 


portant lawyers who had charge of this matter were Republ 


eans. For instance, Mr. Bradley Palmer, who wrote the cl 


11ers 


in the treaty of peace, and represented the Alien Properiy © 

todian in Paris, not only is a distinguished lawyer and a dis 
tinguished Republican of Boston, Mass., but I myself sat on the 
Judiciary Committee of the House th his father, represent. 
ing a Pennsylvania district as a ftej 11 ou 
will only investigate the matter you will fin lee ot 
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those who are holding minor oflices—and I can not speak as to 
those, because I do not know—when it comes to the leading 
in this erganization, there were aS many Republicans as 
there were Demoerats. 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me—— 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 
Mr. NELSON. Yes. 
ir. LODGER. Since the Senator has mentioned the name of 
Mr. Bradley Palmer, and he is a citizen of my State, there is 
o question of his standing at the bar or his standing as a man, 


CONGRES 


It is the very highest; and to the best of my knowledge and be- 
and I think it is good—he is a Republican. 
Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
\l NELSON Yes, 
CALDER. I want to respond to what the Senator from 
\la a has said about the committee having charge of the | 
supervision of sales. He stated that the majority of that com- 
mittee were Republicans. The other day in discussing this 


subject he referred to one of them, a citizen of New York, 
Judge raham, as being a Republican. I would inform the 
Senator from Alabama that Judge Ingraham was elected re- 
eutedly to judicial offce by Tammany Hall. He is a lifelong 
Democrat, and was a member of Tammany Hall. I will further 
say, if the Senator will permit me, that while many Republicans 
served in places of importance in the Alien Property Custodian’s 
lice, the men who got the emoluments and profits out of this 
ice were largely Democrats. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to ask the Senator who 
sot emoluments out of this? Most of the men that I know of 
ere employed by the Alien Property Custodian, outside of 
er] vere working for a dollar a year, as a patriotic duty. 
Of course the clerks got their clerical pay, but I am talking 
wut the leading men. I do not know who they were that got 
he emoluments in the employ of the Alien Property Custodian. 
if I recollect right, the Alien Property Custodian himself, a dis- 





nguished lawyer, now the Attorney General of the United 
Siates, a man of eminent ability, performed his services in 
iniling a $750,000,000 trust fund at a salary of $5,000 a year. 


o not see where there is any basis for a charge against him 


connection ; and his was the highest salary paid. 
Mr. CALDER. Mr, President 
rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Min- 
sO ield to the Senator from New York? 
Mr. NELSON. I yield. 
Mr. CALDER. An investigation may demonstrate that large 
ere not paid directly by the Alien Property Custodian; but 
arged that these excessive fees were paid in many cases 
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Mr. NELSON. To the men who run our railroads under the 
Government. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator mean the atiorneys, or that 
the money was paid to somebody who held an office under the 
zovernment ? 

Mr. NELSON. Somebody to whom they gave the name of 
managers—big men, who were picked out, men whose bigness 
consists in the almighty dollar that you put into their pockets. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Minnesota will allow me, the figure actually paid was large 
enough, but I think the Senator is mistaken in stating the sal- 
aries to be beyond $50,000. There were several paid $50,000 
a year, several paid $45,000, and so on down, as has appeared 
from a report made to Congress. That is enough. I was not 
excusing so large a figure, but I was sure the Senator would no! 
carry it beyond that if he were advised he was mistaken. 

Mr. NELSON. Perhaps I went a little too high. [Laughter. | 


| But, Mr. President, what I wanted to say—and I wanted to say 


it to Senators in all seriousness—is that Mr. Palmer had a 


| great task to perform, and he had to work through many instru 
| mentalities. He had to take in the range of the entire country. 


of the funds of enemy-owned corporations, with the knowl- 
! 


e and consent of the Alien Property Custodian, before these 
udis were turned over to him. 
M UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I can deny that, and I 


do not want the record here to mislead. I will say to the Sena- | 
is I know he does not know, but I do, that the Committee on 
\ppropriations of the House called on Mr. Palmer for a state- | 
nent as to what was paid in the way of fees in this matter. 
The largest fee that was paid was $25,000, in a very large case, 
volume 2 inches thick of what the lawyer, a New York } 
r, had to do. The next largest fee, as I recollect it, was 
(HH) Those were tl rge fees paid, in very large matters. j 
! bulk of the thousands of cases in which lawyers were | 
| they worked for a dollar a year, or a nominal compen- | 
9 if 1 should average the fees that were paid them 


s much as the pages on this floor are paid. 


It is nol (| stion for investigation Dy a committee of the 
Senate. \ do not have to investigate it. If you go to the 
Cor ties \pprop! ions of the House of Representatives, | 

in find it there; d there has been in the possession of 
omunit f< ont ( plete report of every dollar 
was pai There wa me little criticism of one fee of 

00 until the enormous amount of work that was done in the 

i was shown. That i ot a question of investigation. It 
If you do not want to go to the House, you can go to 


\lien Property Custodian’s office. 
ir. NELSON, Mr. President, I want to pour a little oil on 
i troubled waters. If the Senate wants to investigate the 
compensation paid, there is a better gold mine in investigating 
he Railroad Administration, where $50,000, $75,000, and 
$100,000 a vear are paid. If compensation is a question to be 
investigated, we had better turn to the Railroad Administration, 
Ver. BORAH Mr. President, the Senator says that $50,000, 
$100,000 a year were paid, To whom were such 


S7D.000, and 


pas rt lihi 


I know from little matters that happened in my own State 
how some of the German interests took pains to cover up thei! 
tracks, I think he deserves, on the whole, great credit for his 
work in ferreting out German interests in this country and di 
posing of them and putting them into the hands of the Federal! 
Government. There were instances in which he took over in- 
dustries and changed them from being industries in the hands oi 
Germans into American industries engaged in the work of pro 
duction for the necessities of the war. 

I am unwilling, Mr. President, to take up the time of the 
Senate more than to say it is my own opinion, from the 
investigation that took place before the Judiciary Committe: 
that no case can be made against Mr. Palmer, and there is 
occasion for this investigation. 

I regret to say, and, after all, I do not regret it, that I am wu 
able to wrap myself up in a party politieal spirit in a matter o 
this kind. I look upon it from the standpoint of the ordinary 
American citizen. Mr. Palmer had a great task to perform; ly 
performed it, in my opinion, as carefully and prudently as a ma) 
could under the circumstances. In all instances where he took 
possession of property and had to sell it he was careful, as 
was in those cases that our committee investigated, to hav 
board of independent appraisers appraise the property, and li 
would act according to their judgment. What more coulk 
man do? 

Mr. President, I can see no good to be accomplished by this pro 
posed investigation, and were it not for the faet that I do no! 
want to hurt the feelings of my good friend from New Yo! 
[Mr. Carper], I should move to indefinitely postpone the | 
lution. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I- did not intend to 
speak upon this question, but inasmuch as my name has be 
mentioned in an article which has been inserted in the Recorp 
in reference to the resolution which I introduced at a pr‘ 
session of Congress, I feel that I ought to explain my posil 
upon it. 

I objected to the nomination of Mr. Palmer, and presente 
certain statements and criticisms to a subcommittee, and ask 
that they be investigated. I made no charges. I simply thou 
that the subcommittee should investigate the statements 
criticisms which had been made to me. 

The committee unanimously approved the nomination 
Palmer, and he was confirmed. Therefore the question 0 
Palmer’s fitness for office has nothing to do with this resolut 
That is a closed question. The question before the Sen 
whether Senators care to investigate the Alien Property) 
todian’s office, which was intrusted with the trusteesh 
$700,000,000 worth of industrial property and private trusts 
ing the war. The disposition of the funds under the custo 
Mr. Palmer is left with Congress. Is it not a matter of int 
to Congress, and have they not a right to know, and is 
our duty to find out how those funds have been administer 

An investigation by a subcommittee of the Judiciary 
mittee has been spoken of. The subcommittee were not 
gating the Alien Property Custodian’s office. They were 
ing an inquiry into the fitness of Mr. Palmer to be At! 
General. While I have no criticism to make against that 
committee, there was no difference of opinion, except 
felt, and I still feel, that witnesses should have been ‘ 
to prove or disprove the statements made before the sub 
mittee by Mr. Palmer and those who were criticizing !\'" 
However, the subcommittee felt, and I submitted to their Jucs- 


? 


( 
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ment, that it was not to subpeena witnesses, or that 
it did not come within their power and scope. 

Great business interests have been seized in this country and 
have been sold, and American interests are involved, because 
in many of those industries there were American stockholders, 
and there are criticisms from American citizens against the 
administration of the Alien Property Custodian’s office, and it 
is eur duty to investigute and ascertain whether the Aj 
interests have been conserved. I am not interested in 
interests; I care nothing for them; but I do care whether 
Mr. Palmer, in his trusteeship and administration of his office, 
in any way injured American interests. 

There further information thut Congress ought 
and that is on the question of the formation of the Chemical 
Foundation. Mr. Palmer took all the German patents in his 
hands and sold them to a corporation. That corporation which 


necessary 


to have, 


is 
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rerican | 
German | 


he formed was headed by Mr. Garvan, who is now the Alien | 


Property Custodian. Directors were appointed consisting of 
the board of advisers and appraisers which Mr. Palmer had 
appointed in New York. No one knows what those patents are 


worth, but they are werth more than the $250,000 for which | 
they were sold to this private corporation founded at Mr. | 
Palmer's instance. It is true that these officers receive no | 


emolument, but they have contro] of all these patents 
the licensing power. 
or procure from that foundation permission to use those patents 
it must go before that corporation and procure a license to use 
them. 

I do not know whether that policy is a good one or not, but, 
as a Senator, I want to know why those powers are conferred 
on a private corperation and whether industries in my State 
are being discriminated against er not. Notwithstanding the 
arguments which have been made here to prove that this investi- 
gution is unnecessary, I say where a man has been intrusted 
with the custodianship of a billion dollars it is the duty of 
Congress to know how that trusteeship has been administered. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico and Mr. POMERENE addressed 
the Chair. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Ohio desires to subinit any remarks upon this question, 


I will yield to him. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I wish merely to make 
one suggestion. I am just as jealous of the record of this 
Government and of its officials as amyone can be. There has 


been a pretty full investigation of Mr. Palmer’s official record, 
nd now another investigation is asked for. It 
t Mr. Palmer is now the Attorney General of the United 
ites, and he is weighted down with the responsibilities of 
creat office. It is enough to tax his talents and take all 
his time to perform the duties there. If now he is to be cafled 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate oer some other 
iittee which may be investigating his official acts, it is 
take his time and attention away from his present 
1] duties, in order that he may guard his own reputation 
assaults which will be made upon him by German 
well others. I feel just this way about it: 
» Judiciary Committee will come in here and say that 
ir judgment there ought to an investigation, I will 
or it; but until the Judiciary Committee, or some other 
littee, there should be an investigation, I shall not 
it. 
imply 


od 
ore 
ng to 


inst 


nS, aS as 


be 


Says 
ror 


wanted to make that perfectly clear. I think 


is something due to Mr. Palmer in his present position. | 


he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is the 
1 of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jonrs]. 

JONES of New Mexico. 1 for the yeas and nuiys. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ited patiently to pre- 

ome morning business. It is now too late to present it. 

ot want to hold back any longer the chief business that 

ld be before the Senate. I move that the Senate proceed 

consideration of executive business in open session 

NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
vield? 

PRESIDENT 

\ iwhusetts yield 

LODGE. - 


upon 


ask 


\wa 
Vv ca 


have 


the Senator from 
Nebraska? 


Does 
from 


pro tempore. 

to the Senator 

I yield. 

POSTMASTER 
NORRIS. 

to submit, 


oduce 


GENERAL AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 


Like the Senator, I had some morning busi- 
I have a Senate resolution that I wanted to 
and have go over under the rule. I should like to 


it read, and give notice that to-morrow, as soon as the 


tine 


Inorning business is disposed of, I shall address the 


so happens | 


and have | 
Before an industry in this country can use 


Massa- | 
' 





~ > = 
vi d 

Senate on it, and ask the Senate to make s e disp 

it. If the Senator would yield, I should like t itredu 

resolution and have it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will | Si ro 
Massachusetts withhold his motion? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask that the resolution which I send to the 
desk be read, and I wish to give notice that to-m ow, or at 
least within the next few days, if I can get recognition afte 
the reutine morning business, I shall address the Senat the 
subject of the resolution and ask the Senate to make si ( 
position of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read tl 
resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 186) was read, as follows: 

Vhereas it is currently reported in the public press tt the Postmaster 
General has been actively engaged in interfering with the work of the 
Civil Service Commission in relwtion to the examination and certi 
fication by said commission of eligibles from which postmasters at 
to be selected, and is attempting to control said exawminations and 
certifications with a view of securing partisan political appointment 


to such p'aces,; and 
Whereas it is also reported that in carrying out such plan, the Pres 
dent has demanded the resignation of certain members of ( 
Service Commission ; and 
Whereas one of said commissioners in resigning his place has is 
public statement in which the foregoing facts are, in su 
charged: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment 
and they are hereby, instructed to investigate such charges and report 
and report to the Senate, first, whether the Postmaster General has use 
the power of his office to control the action of the Civil Service Con 
mission in such examinations and certifications. and, second, if the 
committee finds that the Postmaster General is guilty of such charges 
then was such action on the part of the Postmaster General taken with 


the consent and the knowledge of the President of the United State 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
under the rule. 


The resolution will go over 


IRNBATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE. I renew my motion to proceed to the considera 
tion of the German treaty in open executive session 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate resumed 
sideration of the treaty in open executive session. 


the 


eon 


Mr. WADSWORTH obtained the floor. 
Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from New York will yield to me 
for a moment before he begins to speak, I ask to have read a 


news dispatch from the Washington Star of vesterday evening. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 

Chair hears none. The Secretary will rend. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


objection? ‘T 


{Fret he Washington (Evening) Star of Sept. 18, 191! 
‘MINERS Vo1 D . LEAGUE APPROVAI WHoLe Suspsecr Tal 
CONV! I THEATRICAL WAVING Or Bririsn F 
“CLEVELAND, Ono, September 18. 
fhe convention of the United Mine Workers of America 
to-day voted down resolution indorsing the league of nations 


and calling upon the Senate to ratify it without amendment and 
without further delay. The convention by a ma jority 
then voted to table the entire subject, including motiors against 
the adoption of the league ef nations as now constituted. 


large 


“The debate showed a wide range of opinion ior and against, 
indicating that the miners were sharply divided on this questio! 
The motion to table the subject was carried largely on the argu- 
ment that the peace treaty had now become a political issue on 
which labo convention should net be eatled upon to ft ( 
action. 

RESOLUTIO® An 

“The resobition precipitating the discussion, which 
drafted | Secretary-treasurer William Green, of the interna 
tional organization, and recommended for adoption by the com- 
mittee on resolutions, declared fer inmediate ratification with 
out amendment, in order to bring about the speedy establisl 
ment of normal conditions. 

“Tt described the league covenant as purposing the setth 


1 


ment of disputes between nations by conciliation and arb 


tion rather than by force of arms and the ultimate disarmament 
of the nations of the world and as the first step forward in (1 
direction of universal peace. 

“Its advocates, all of whom admitted defects and weaknesses 
in the covenant and treaty as drafted, defended it on these 
grounds. Opposition speakers raised against it arguments 
based upon the larger voting power of Great Britain in the 


league, failing to provide independence and self-determination 


for Ireland and India, and the Shantung settlement. Critics of 
the ‘ imperialistic poticy of the British Empire’ and of the * re 

ognition and perpetuation of the autocratic power of the 
crowned heads of Eurepe’ were numerous aud were vigorously 


applauded. 


CONGR 


o6L8 


ESSION 


“WAVES FLAG THEATRICALLY, 
Delegate Greathouse, of Flemington, W. Va., brought about 
“trical moment by mounting the stage with the British and 


Amer 


“an flags in his hands and crying out that though he 
favored a lengue of nations he would never vote to put the 


Union Jack above the Stars and Stripes by giving the British 
Empire seven votes to one for the United States in the league. 

‘Robert Harlin, president of the Washington State miners’ 
organization, who recently returned from consultations with 
knglish labor leaders, argued that Great Britain was on the eve 
of the inauguration of a labor government, from whose hands 
Ireland and India had nothing to fear, and that seats in the 
league for Canada, Australia, and New Zealand meant net extré 
votes for an imperialist policy of the British Empire, but votes 
for really independent, democratic States, whose ideals were in 
thorough harmony with those of the United States. 

“ Dunean MacDonald, secretary of the Illinois Federation of 
Labor, hoped that the convention would not give support to a 
proposition which had now become political and for which, he 
declared, a fund of $100,000 was now being raised among ‘ Wall 
Street millionaires,’ and opposed the league in its present form 
as one not composed of representative men and women of the 
nations of the world, but an alliance dominated by monarchial 
governments of the Old World. 

“The United States had but a single vote in its councils, and 
under such a condition, he asked, what chance had the United 
States of securing the adoption of measures in which it was 
interested against the votes of these powers, when a unanimous 
vote on practically all questions was provided for. His view 
that the league covenant and the treaty of peace required 
amendment before acceptance by the United States was sup- 
ported by other speakers during the debate, which occupied 
almost the entire morning session. 

“A resolution to transfer the international headquarters of 
United Mine Workers of America from Indianapolis to 
Cleveland was voted down.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the question before the 
Senate is of such tremendous importance that one is staggered 
at confronting it. As we shall decide it, so shall the destinies 
of generations of Americans yet unborn be guided and controlled. 
When one attempts to analyze and comprehend the ramifications 
and possibilities of the proposal laid before the Senate, one feels 
small and at a loss as to how to proceed. 

The proposal is bigger than any man. It is bigger than any 
party. It is not, however, bigger than the Government of the 
United States, for the Government of the United States is the 
representative and agent of the people of the United States, 
and unless our institutions have already proved a failure any- 
thing that is bigger than the Government is bigger than the peo- 
ple. To that doctrine as enunciated by the President in a 
recent speech I can not subscribe. Nor can I pursue a discus- 
sion of this topic in what has become the conventional way. 
To my mind there is no room for epithets or invectives. I do not 
intend to condemn any man or group of men for thinking differ- 
ently than I do, but merely to assume the right, as a Senator of 
the United States, to express my convictions and to do my best 
to perform the duties which the Constitution of this great Re- 
public imposes upon me as a Senator. 

As the discussion has proceeded thus far, it would seem to me 
that a good many of the proponents of the covenant of the league 
of nations, as now presented, have forgotten that this American 
people is not as other peoples are. Its proponents seem to over- 
look some exceedingly important differences existing between 
the American people in their composition and all other peoples 
of the earth. I would not insist, Mr. President, that the ideals 
of the American people are better than the ideals of any other 
It would be unseemly thus to boast. Nor would I 
boast that the intelligence of the American people is higher than 
the intelligence of any other people. It is not necessary to 
conduct a discussion upon that plane. 

But I do insist that the ideals and methods of thought of the 
\merican people are different from the ideals and the methods 
of thought of every other people, and they are different because 
of the peculiar composition of this people and its position 
ceographically. 

When we won our independence as a result of the War of the 
Revolution our people were made up largely of immigrants or 
the descendants of immigrants who came from England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Holland, Germany, and France—from France 
especially the group known as the French Huguenots. They 
were a composite people even at that early day. The first group 
who came to this country came here seeking religious liberty, 
if I recollect history correctly, and they were followed as time 


the 


people, 


went on by other and larger groups seeking political liberty ; 
and they in turn were followed by other and still larger groups, 
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as the years went by, seeking economic opportunity. But our 
make-up, even 130 years ago, was the result of immigration 
from five or six countries, and the population over which the 
Government of the United States was established in 1789, and 
of which Washington was President, contained several different 
nationalities and peoples of different racial origin. Since that 
time we have received upon our shores an ever-increasing num- 
ber of people coming from Europe, and even from parts of Asin, 
To the English, the Scotch, the Irish, the Dutch, the Germans, 
and the French, who in a large measure composed the Reyolu- 
tionary population, we have had added to our numbers vast ag 
gregations of Hungarians, Austrians, Poles, Russians, Greeks, 
Syrians, Armenians, Roumanians, Bulgarians, Portuguese, Sei 
bians, and people from other nations that I shall not take the 
time to endeavor to recollect. The wonder of it all has been that 
for 130 years these groups of people of widely different racial 


origin and widely different nationality, with all the prejudices 
which go with nationality, have been able to live side by side 


in the United States in peace and happiness. Very few states 
men of the Old World have understood how we have done it; 
and, asa matter of fact, Senators will recollect, I have no doubt, 
that prior to our entrance into the German war and for the 
first few months after our entrance into that conflict the allege 
savants and scholars of Germany predicted the complete break- 
down of this country because, not understanding our institu- 
tions and our peculiar national psychology, they figured that the 
people of the United States were not and could not be a united 
people owing to this variety in their origin. Few people abroad 
comprehend what this means, and I fear, Mr. President, that a 
great many people in the United States are to-day forgetting 
what it means. It is this phase of the subject which I wish to 
emphasize for a few moments before the Senate, because | 
regard it as vital. If we do not understand it, if we do noi 
comprehend the meaning of our institutions and the secret of 
our success here, great composite people as we are, we are apt 
to endanger the future happiness of this Nation which has 
been hailed by other peoples as the hope of the world. 

I can not pose as a student of history to the extent which 
would justify me in attempting to read the thoughts of George 
Washington, but I do think I know enough about the history 
of this country and his utterances and the atmosphere in which 
he lived to warrant the belief that Washington looked toward 
the future when he made his Farewell Address and saw coming 
to the shores of America all these different groups, and that 
the thing which concerned him most of all, and which concerned 
his contemporaries, Jefferson among them, was the prospec 
that these great groups of people coming to the United States 
would find themselves unable to weld themselves together into 
one American people. He knew they could not be welded to- 
gether in one great American people unless they exercised un- 
ceasing vigilance against the injection of European politics 
into American domestic politics. The country from his diay to 
this day has managed to assimilate this tremendous tide of 
immigration, because as fast as these people have reached our 
shores and have started in to earn their living and to pursuc 
their happiness, they have found an atmosphere removed com 
pletely and entirely from the intrigues and the turmoils 0 
the countries from which they came. The result has been tha! 
the Greeks and the Bulgarians have lived here side by side it 
peace; the Englishman and the Irishman have lived here side 
by side in peace, as have the German and the Frenchman, tlic 
Austrian and the Hungarian, the Pole and the Russian, not for- 
getting the affection which they naturally owe to their mother 
countries, but conscious of the fact that they have reached il 
country where they are free from those prejudices, intrigues. 
and turmoils, and where men, no matter what their nations! or 
racial origin, could start out free and endowed with the oppor 
tunity of working out their own salvation as American citiz as 
and American citizens first. So they have forgotten the po! 
tics, the intrigues, and the frictions of the Old World; and bs 
reason of their being able to forget them this American peo)'= 
is a united people to-day. I think Washington saw that; 
think Washington hoped and prayed that we would maintul 
that atmosphere here in the United States and would Keep ou! 
politics free from European issues. 

Some may not consider this an important side of the 
sion now going on, but with those who are disposed to | : 
by ersually I’can not agree. Already we see the effects 1) this 
country of the proposals contained in the covenant of the leas 
and the treaty; already we see the effects of the partial par 
ticipation in which this Government of ours has indulged = 
European frictions and disputes. Some examples of !t we 
come to my personal attention, and it was these inciden’s 
which opened my eyes for the first time to the importance ¢! 
situation, 


discus: 


pass i 








1910. 


Senators will remember that the President of the United 
States, while he was in Paris, issued a public statement to the 
{talian people, for, as I reeellect, his statement was addressed 


to them, and in a sense was addressed to them over the heads 


of the Italian Government, in which he declared it as his 
opinion—and necessarily his epinien was deemed to repre- 
sent the opinion of the Government of the United States, he 
being the head of the Government—that the city of Fiume 
should be awarded to Jugo-Slavia and not to Italy. Within 
eight days of the publication of the President's statement in 
Paris on that question my mail was filled with letters and petl- 


tions and eireulars from Italian-born citizens of the United 
States urging me, as a Member of the Senate, to use what in- 
luence 1 had—and, of course, it was next to nothing, although 
they did not know that, apparently—as a Member of the Con- 


sress to see that the Government of the United States took 
sides with Italy as against Jugo-Slavia. In other words, Euro- 
ean politics appeared in Ameriean politics. It was entirely 


natural that these Italian-born American citizens should have 
\ddressed me in that way; it was the most natural thing in 
he world; but it was the first clear sign coming to my atten- 
ion of what this internationalism may mean in America. They 
uddressed me and probably addressed other Senators. They 
saw our Govermnent taking part in the settlement of the 
irictions and disputes of Europe. They were American citizens, 
nd very naturally they exercised the right of petition to 
(‘oneress or to Members of Congress to influence our Govern- 


the 


ent in settling the dispute in favor o mother country— 
this ease Italy. 
{ have heard from delegations of Lithuanians, who, in the sume 
iy, Seeing the Government of the United States about to cast a 
ciding vote, perhaps, as to whether there shall be a Lithuania 
lependent of Russia or independent of Poland; they have 
tten me, as they have doubtless written other Senators, 
ng their political influence—and in an entirely legitimate 
mind you—in the body politic of America to have the 
tovernment of the United States setile a dispute in Europe in 
eriain way. I could relate many instances of the same kind, 
President. 
not deery the spirit of the citizens whe have written 
or who have petitioned me in that way. I can well under- 
and it. They are entirely human in trying so to influence the 
(Government of the United States; but as I contemplate the 
ssibilities of the future, when, as I understand, the Govern- 
ent of the United States must take part, directly or indirectly, 
the settlement of every dispute on earth—when I contem- 
' the possibilities of such a situation I wonder whether we 
n remain a united people upon this continent; I wonder 
hether it will not result in breaking us apart into groups of 
ple, each gathered together in accordance with its national 
acial origin, each intent upon using its political influence 
nm the Government at Washington in order that their ideas 
be carried out in far-away Europe or far-away Asia. 
Ve have had a tremendous task in this country in assimi- 
these people; and they are a splendid people who have 
We have been fortunate, Mr. President, on account 
our geographical position; fortunate, too, because we have 
ided, up to this hour at least, permanent alliances which 
ld inject us into the politics of Europe; and our very avoid- 
of the pitfalls which must necessarily exist in European 
\siatic polities accounts for our being an American people 
y with an allegiance to America first. 
Comuliittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate have seen 
«thing of this same tendency. Delegations have come before 
oumittee and urged the claims of far-away countries. I do 
riticize the committee for a moment for permitting them to 
That is what we have got to do from now on if we take 
covenant and this treaty as proposed. 
ining, Mr. President. The Congresses of the future will 
iubsolutely impossible to close the doors against greups 
eck to come before the committees and exercise their in- 
not as American citizens first, but as American citizens 
s to control something in the polities of Lurope. When 
hall have that situation in the United States you will have 
cd the political life of this people. 


! 


| do 


© here. 










ily as I can, we are about to set up several new nations, 
as inevitable, coming out of this great war, and I make 
inplaint against it; but I think it well for Senators to stop 
‘ink a moment and analyze, if we can, some of the possi- 
‘ of this situation. It was best expressed by Mr. Lloyd- 
ih a statement which he made te the House of Commons 
il months ago. He used this expression, as I recollect it: 
ire Balkanizing central Kurope ”—in other words, that 
up into several comparatively 
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Murepe was being eut 


President, as I recollect, from having read the treaty as | 
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Small niutions, that the n bir 


crhiel l 
somewhat the appearance of the old-time 


ap ob « al Kurope will take nn? 
tt ul map of the Balkans. 
Out of this war is emerging Poland, a restored and independ- 


ent Poland, and we all rejoice at it; a restered and independent 


Bohemia, or Czechoslovakia, and we all rejoice at it: a sepa- 
rate Hungary; a separate Austria; a new Jugo-Slav State: a 
readjusted Greece; a readjusted Bulgaria; a readjusted Rou- 


mania. These readjustments, it is apparent, are not going on 
with that degree of smoothness for which we have hoped. 
The Poles are now fighting, as I understand, upon three fronts, 
The Roumanians only the other day invaded Hungary and seized 
the capital of that country; and it may be of interest to note that 
they paid no attention whatsoever to the mandate of the allied 
council at Paris instructing them to retire from Budapest. This 
is an indication in part, at least, of the respect for international 


authority held by the Roumanians. The Serbians and the 
Greeks, in certain portions of territory lower down in the 


Balkans, are standing armed to the teeth, watching each other. 
The Jugo-Slavs and the Italians have already had open out 
breaks in and about Fiume: and we find cause for thought in f! 
dispatches which come to us during the last two or three day 
describing how the poet D’Annunzio seized the town 
Fiume with a group of Italian soldiers who apparently lh: 
deserted their lawful commanders, and defving even tl! 
Italian Government, holding Fiume against the world for Italy. 
The dispatches indicate even that the British and French 
tary forces—-of course, very small in number—have been « 
pelled to leave Fiume, and that the allied council has turned over 
to Italy the job of straightening out that tangle—the first indi- 
cation that this international organization has not entire co 
fidence in its ability to settle the dispute aroused by the poet 
Mr. President, the frictions and the jealousies that exist 


has ot 
ive 
is 16 
itiii- 


while 


i 


yer< 


tween these groups of people and between these nations that I 
have enumerated are centuries old. In many of them they are 
inborn, inbred. We Americans may be impatient at the evi- 
dences of them, but we might just as well make up our minds 
that those prejudices and animosities are there; and for one ] 
do not believe that the people of the United States can ever 


come to understand them. We have no method of reaching un 
understanding of that condition which has existed for so many 
centuries; and when we attempt to take the lion’s share of the 
responsibility in drawing every boundary line which shall sepa- 
rate those nations, and in settling every dispute which may 
arise between them for all time to eome—I would not object so 
much if it were only for a year or two, but for all time to 
come—when we consent to take the lion’s share of that respon- 
sibility, it is wise for us to understand what we are doing. 
That brings one inevitably to a diseussion of artiele 10. 
There have been a good many explanations of that article. 
There have been a great many efforts to assure people thet it 
does not mean what it says; and I do not suppose that there ha 
ever occurred, in a discussion of two sentences, so much «uib- 
bling and squirming and ducking as in connection with the 


or 





S 


two 


sentences of article 10. To my mind the President has settled 
it, and settled it right, as to its meaning. He said it constitutes 
a binding moral obligation. All the play in and around the 
meaning of the word “advise” amounts to nothing. The i 
portant thing is the first part of the first sentence, which reads: 

The members of the leazuc Inderta} to resp ml pres 

* Undertake to respect and preserve!” the territorial in- 
tegrity, and so forth. 

And the important word in the second sentence the word 
“obligation.” Taking the two together, we are under an 
obligation, if we sign that centract, to respect and presery: 


the boundaries of all the members of the league. 
I can not conceive that there is any other way by which we 


can approach the interpretation of that «article LT doe ne 


believe the United States can afford to indulge in any mieial 
reservations on this question. I do not believe we can afford 
to go into a contract of this sort, and subseribe to it is 
as it is written, unless we are fully determined to live uj to 
it in spirit as well as in letter. The article describes this u 

dertaking as an obligation; and if we are honest men, and if 


we are an honest Nation, we must carry out our obligation. LU 
will not do to say that in the event the 
advising us to contribute so many troops vr so man) 
the suppression of a conflict somewhere upon the 
are left at liberty to decide whether will contribute those 
troops or those dollars, for the instant you revise downwial 

the suggestion of the executive council you are deserting the 
obligation; and if it shall be conceded that under such an obli- 


executive council 
dollars ‘for 


earth, we 


ot 


we 


gation we have the moral right to revise those estimates down- 
ward, then every other nation will claim the same right, and 
article 10 will mean nothing. There will be no contribution 
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worthy of the name toward t preservation of the political 
iIndepende and territorial integrity of the State that is at- 
wked., 

No, Senaters; we must live up to this thing in the spirit in 


vritten, conscious of the fact that when we sign it 


which it is 
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we are imposing upon the people of America, for all time to 
me, a sacred obligation, 

How about thy ‘bit of mind of the men who drew article 
10% Unlike some prominent people in this country, I ean not 
‘consent to ignore all the lessons of history. History teaches us 

ereat deal more than visions teach us, and history is full of 
essons concerning human nature; and human nature has not 
changed visil the last five years, nor do I believe it will 
hange in a grent many, many yvears to come in any funda- 
inental way. The human race is a restless race. Its very rest- | 
lessness neccounts for its progress in large degree. An ideal 

ptures the imagination of a group of people living somewhere 
on the earth. It may be a religious ideal, it may be a polit- 

1 ideal, may be some form of philosophy; but, whatever it 
is, it enptures the imagination of a group of people somewhere, 
who, inspired with that ideal—and incidentally not all of them 
ure aceurate and correct and good—but inspired with that 
ideal, good or bad, those people go out to gain converts or to 
put their ideals or their philosophies into practice. History is | 









replete with instances of how those movements, stariing from 
some tiny seed, grow and grow and grow until they become 
great factors in the lives of multitude of people. Sometimes 
they result in a revolution or rebellion, sometimes in civil war, 
ometimes in what might be termed “wars of aggression”; 
sometimes th finally result in great migrations of people 
hich sweep across the face of the earth, trampling over 
olitical boundaries, tearing down systems of government, 
psetting thrones, and changing the political map of the 
rid, 
History ol teach us that the mandates or decrees of 
ings or emperors or of congresses or of parliaments are utterly 
itile and helpless in preventing this restless human race in- 
ily in tl activities, indulging in these efforts to improve 
s life, indulging in these efforts to climb upon a higher plane 
of civilization, indulging in these efforts to find the true God. 
And a up of men in the year 1919 who think they can 
establish a status quo, and mark out a system of boundaries 
hic shall not be disturbed without their consent, and which 
shall preserve the existing political system subjest to their 
on, are afflicted with the height of human folly. They are 
in the face of all human experience, and are assuming to 
emselves wisdom and an infallibility that no group of 
un beings has ever posse ssed. 
Mr. President, classical legends tell us about Ajax, who 
: lefied the lightning. The men who drew article 10 outrival 
Vin 
[ hope most sincerely, sir, that that reservation whieh has 
suggested and recommended by the Foreign Relations 
nnimittee—reservation No. 2—which has already been printed 
he Recorp, and which I shall not read, will be adopted by 
i Senate, for if it is not adopted and we sign this contract 
article 10 in it as now proposed, the people of the United 
Stutes for all time to come—for this document can not be 
Wied nearly as easily as has been suggested, it taking the 
uW mous consent of the executive council to amend this cove- 
u will be under obligations, when the call comes, to send 
their soldiers and their money in a fruitless endeavor to main- 
tain for an indefinite period the statu quo of 1919; and when 
v\ p to think and comprehend what that means I do not see 
how we can escape the conclusion that the Americans of the 
rit in for a forlorn hope. No organization, national 
v rnational, can put such ai strait-jacket upon mankind. 
li may be that many good people wish that a strait-jacket could 
be placed on mankind. The important thing to remember is 
hat it can not be done, whether it were wise to do it or not; 
nd I doubt the wisdom of it Ir can not be done, and I do not 
want to see my country and he oldiers devoted to any such 
purpose; for 1 believe that it would bring upon us the hatreds 
nd the jealousies of peoples whom we ean not understand 
fun] hose troubles and problems we have no means of learn- 
ng about, and at the same time would place upon our shoulders 
burden of obligation which the American people never ex- 
pected would be placed upon their shoulders when they declared 
war against Germany 
Reverting for a moment more, Mr. President, to the peculiar 
omnpositi ) ie A an people and the effect which some 
of the provisions of this covenant and treaty may have upon 
uur in | concerns, I invite attention to the language of 
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Should any member of the league resort to war in disregard of ‘its 
covenants under articles 12, 13, and 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed 
to have committed an act of war against all other members of the 
league, which hereby undertake immediately to subject it to the sever- 
ance of all trade or financial relations, the piohibition of all inter- 
course between their nationals and the nationals of the ecovenant- 
breaking State, and the prevention of al! financial, commercial, or .per- 
sonal intercourse between the nationals of the covenant-breaking State 
and the nationals of any other State, whether a member of the league 
or not. : 

Mr. President, there are several possibilities in this situation 
which I think it wise for us to take under consideration. 

It is not at all certain, it seems to me, that Greece and Bul- 
garia will be able to live side by side at peace for any great 
length of time. It is entirely possible, at least, that some day, 
smarting under some grievance or alleged grievance, Greece 
might attack Bulgaria. The instant she does so she has com 
mitted an act of war against every member of the league, 
including the United States, and under article 16 the nationals 
the United States are forbidden to have any financial 
personal intercourse with any national of Greece. 

If we were a normal country, in the make-up of our popula- 
tion, that might not excite any discussion. But, as I said 
before, we are not normal in the make-up of our population. 
We have several hundred thousand Greek citizens in the United 
States. The men who wrote that article apparently forgot this 
situation, for I can not believe they would knowingly hav 
attempted to impose it upon us. We have several hundred 


ol or 


| thousand Greek citizens residing in the United States, not 


} yet natu 


ralized. If their mother country, Greece, goes to war 
st Bulgaria, no American citizen can buy anything of 
the United States. He can have no financial 


a Greek in inter 


course with him. Every little store kept by a Greek in this 
country must be closed. No matter what his business, great 
or sinall, it must cease, for the United States has promised thi 
world that none of her citizens shall do any business with 
Greek under those circumstances. What is to become of them? 
Are they to be deprived of their means of livelihood? Pre 
sumably they must all be interned somewhere and fed and 
clothed. 

I do not want to conjure up things that may seem of little 
importance, but when we are reading this document through, 
and reading it carefully, and trying to apply it to the peculiar 
conditions of America, let us remember what America !s. 

If Austria should attac!: Hungary some day, every Austrian 
in the United States would be ostracized immediately: or per- 
haps every Hungarian would be ostracized under article 16 


Mr. President, what would we do here? Will any man con 
tend that the people of the United States, when once confronted 


with practical situation of that sort, would tolerate it? I 


venture to say that the Federal Government that attempted by 
appropriate legislation to enforce the provisions of article 18 
in a situation of that sort would find the gravest difficulty in 


enforcing the law. 

I do not believe that you could get the American peo} 
cven under such a contract as this, with ali the prestige of a 
international supergovernment back of it, to refus 
with the Greek delicatessen store next door; to refuse to 


to trac 


their shoes shined occasionally by the national of some country 
that has, it is alleged, broken this covenant. 

One might go on and multiply the possibilities. It wil 
do to brush it aside casually and say, “That will never 
|} pen.” Five or six years ago, Mr. President, we did not t! 

ve would ever be in a great war with a European powe! 

it happened. Even in December, 1914, when the wa! us 
something like four months old, only a few people sus] 
that we would ever be in it, and they were told that the) re 


nervously excited. It is well, Senators, to get a little nerve 
excited sometimes when one views the possibilities of the (u 
and to prepare ourselves against them; and when we vit 


possibilities of friction and ill feeling inherent in artict 

in its effect upon the people of the United States in tl e fe 

life, in their home industries, in their home towns, I think W 
| 


would better go a little slowly and make up our minds whethel 


we want to sign a contract of that sort. 

That argument could not apply to a country lik PERUCE, 
where all the people are Frenchmen; it could not app'y ! Pee 
sritish Isles, where all. the people are British; it could 


apply to Germany, where all the people are German. But 


country for many, many years to come will contain wit! gic ~ 
borders literally hundreds of thousands of foreigners Wile “'" 
live among us, whom we hope to educate to the best ty] e 
American citizenship; and I hope we will be permitted to rim 
tinue in the greatest task of its kind the world has ever know” 
the Americanization ef this great people. that 

Mr. President, reverting again to article 10, let me ae 


War is organized destruction. 


I have no love for war. 
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war results in the death of 


millions of people, not only soldiers, but women and children, 
for the world if some substantial 
thing could be achieved toward making war impossible, or at 


and it would be a blessing 


least highly improbable. 


But the thoughtful man can not deny, Mr. President, that 
occasions arise in the histories of peoples where war is the 
only means by which a people can secure freedom, can rid itself 


of oppression. 


The American people did that in 1776. I do not think that 
anyone will contend that that was a wicked war. France came 
to our assistance. In coming to our assistance she attacked the 
sritish Empire, and had article 10 
been in existence in 1776, or the year in which France came to 
our assistance, all the nations of Europe would have combined 
against France and the colonists and there would have been no 


territorial integrity of the 


free America. 


Twenty years is but a moment 
race, or the history, for that matter, of a nation. Let us look 
back 20 years, or 21 years to be exact, to the year 1898. People 
of the United States for many years had seen a condition of 

ffairs in Cuba which pulled and stretched at their heartstrings. 


I do not have to describe 


t 


hem. 


of time in the history of a 


It is not at all necessary. 


Suffice it to say that when, in that year, the situation in the 
such 
eople that something had to be done, that convinced them that 


eighboring island became 


situation was intolerable, 


to convinee the American 


that it must be stopped, the 


United States went to war against Spain to free the Cuban 


or 


wople, 2,500,000 of them. Some people may think that that was 
wicked thing to do. I do not, 
erritorial integrity of Spain, and had article 10 been in exist- 
nee in the year 1898 forty-odd nations would have combined 


emselves against the United 


In doing so we attacked the 


States. One has but to state 


to understand the possibilities, to realize, of course, that Cuba 


ould not have been free. 


Mr. President, this is the supercovenant of this league. It 
s been so described in the Senate by many of its proponents. 


[t is the article of the covenant 
hen, no man ean tell where, 
States, with all of her resources 


under which, no man can tell 
it 


is possible for the United 
and all her ideals, to be 


ployed in the suppression of the aspirations of some people 
ruggling for liberty. I do not like even the possibility of such 
thing. Some may say, “Oh, that is remote; that will not 
ppen.” How do we know it will not happen? Can we search 
future with such unerring accuracy as to tell whether or 

hot some struggling nation may, in an effort to free itself, be 


mpelled to attack another 


nation? I think in the debates 


it have already taken place upon the floor something has been 
said about the future of Korea 
(ne need not indulge in prophecies about those two unfortunate 
Provinees. One need only measure the possibilities of that Far 
astern situation and remember that it is entirely possible for 
of the great Far Eastern powers to attack another of the 
“reat Far Eastern powers in an endeavor to bring freedom to 
aor Shantung, and in the event of such a happening under 

le 10 the United States must come to the support of the 


er that is attacked. 


ussion that have beer 


preceded me in a far 


) 


President, there have been 


and the future of Shantung. 


several other phases of the 


enlarged upon by Senators who 


more able manner than I ean 


ss them, and yet I beg the indulgence of the Senate while 
ntion the Monroe doctrine. 
recently that in the original manuscript of the proposed 


of nations no mention 


Information has come to us 


was made whatsoever of the 
roe doctrine. Apparently it was not considered as of suffi- 


importance to warrant specific preservation. In the first 
of the covenant of the league of nations which we had pre- 
for our consideration, unofficially it is true, no mention 
ide of it except that it was contended that article 10 ex- 
| the Monroe doctrine alpover the world. That contention 
i abandoned by the proponents of the covenant, and now 
ort is made to inelude the proviso known as article 21, 


in this covenant shall be 
onal chgagements, such as treaties of arbitration or regional 
ndings like the Monroe doctrine, for securing the maintenance 


hot yet heard it so 






r cared nothing for it 
everybody knows it 






LVI 





is 


hall have the effect of preserving the Monroe doctrine. 


deemed to affect the validity of 


1ot Suppose there is any Member of this body who will 
the Monroe aoctrine is a regional understanding. I 


contended. Whoever drafted this 


Whatever sroup of men drafted this definition of the 
‘ doctrine, either did not know what the Monroe doctrine 


It is not a regional understanding, 


not, 


The term “ understanding” 


implies something that has been assented to or agreed to by two 
or more people or nations. No two nations have ever agreed 
upon the Monroe doctrine. The United States has never asked 
any other nation to agree upon it or to reach any understanding 
concerning it. It was not proclaimed primarily for the pur 
pose of securing the maintenance of peace. It was proclaimed 
primarily for the protection of the people of the United 
States. It is the declaration of the people of the United 
States, and it is not a declaration from any other peop! | 
the language of the day, it may be described as a * keep off th 
grass” sign. It is put forth by the United States and b: 
other country. Its primary purpose was to guard the futu 
development of the people of the United States, to maint 
state of affairs under which they would be free from any threa 
of European powers who might gain a lodgment upo 
Western Hemisphere. Its incidental effect has been, to 
siderable degree, the maintenance of peace, for it has ke] 
European nations politically and militarily outside of 
Western Hemisphere. 


I rejoice that the Committee on Foreign Relations propos 


amendment or a reservation which preserves that do ne 
explicitly, for that doctrine is the principal bulwark 
tecting the safety and the independence of the people of 
United States. I shall never consent with my vote io 


the meaning of that doctrine passed upon by a foreign bod 
I shall never consent to have it interpreted, as was suggestes 
by some of the British members of the peace commissio: 
the league of nations. It has been a cause of wonder to ni 
during all this discussion the attempt has been made to get th 
American people to believe that the Monroe doctrine means not] 
ing to them any more and that it is entirely safe to permit a fo1 
eign body to interpret it. I hope the Senate will stand by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in preserving the traditional 
policy of the United States, the Monroe doctrine, behind which 
we have lived free and secure since 1823. 

Mr. President, I have referred to this covenant in part as 
supercovenant and as establishing a supergovernment. I havi 
expressed my hope that something might be done to make war 
impossible or improbable, and that leads me to discuss anothe) 
phase of this subject which I think is fundamental. 

This document, as I read it, attempts to set up a govel 
ment of men. This supergovernment is to be headed by an ex- 
ecutive council of nine, and there is to be an assembly com 
posed of delegations from all of the members of the league. each 
country to be entitled to three delegates. I regret that the 
problem was approached in any such way. I had hoped, as 
many other people had hoped, that rather than to attempt to 
erect a government of men an attempt would be made to create 
a government of law. To my mind, it is highly regrettable that 
the best of the world’s minds could not have been summoned to 
Paris or to some other appropriate capital and have been 
charged with the task of writing a code of international law. 
For many, many years, Mr. President, the most intelligent and 
eminent statesmen of the world have hoped and prayed that 
international law might finally be written in such a form as to 
claim the adherence and the allegiance of the civilized nations 
of the earth. The last great attempt in that direction, if 1 
understand the situation, occurred in 1907, when, at The Hague 
convention, several new provisions of what it was hoped would 
become and remain international law ere adopted. Others 
were suggested, but they failed of approval. I have been 
tempted to believe ever since that those other suggestions failed 
of approval because Germany, one of the members of that con 
vention, had something up her sleeve for 1914 and did not want 
any more international law. However, that was the last at 
tempt, Mr. President. 

It is a pity, sir, that the nations of the earth, through their 
best legal minds, have not had an opportunity thus far sinc 
the day of the armistice of consulting together and writing a 
code of international law, a code which would describe and fix, 
if such a thing is possible, the rights of nations, which would 
give detinition to international crimes; which would set up : 
code under which every nation could and would know just 
what it was entitled to do and just what it was not entitled to 
do; a code under which all nations would agree as to what 
should conscitute a crime amongst nations. If we could once 
secure the adoption of such a code of international law, which 
all couid understand, which all could agree upon, we would do 
more toward securing the peace of the world than by the crea- 
tion of an executive council of nine human beings. For, mind 
you, Mr. President, the nine men who are to sit upon the execu 
tive council are not going to be archangels; they are going to be 
human beings first, last, and all the time, subject to the 
prejudices and the frictions and the jealousies and the influ- 
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hich all human beings, especially those in public life, 
The pity is that those men are not to be guided 
principle of law Jaid down and accepted by the civilized 


are subject. 
by any 
nations. 

My principal protest, Mr. President, against the spirit under- 
lving this document is that it constitutes an attempt to impose 
a system of international government downward upon the peo- 
ples of the earth; that it dees not constitute an attempt to start 
at the bottom and build up upon sure foundations of accepted 
principles a system of laws which all civilized nations can un- 


derstand and to which all civilized nations could give their 
adherence. That day, Mr. President, will come. We are get- 
ting off with a bad start toward that goal with this covenant 
and with this treaty; but the day will surely come when the 


common sense of the peoples of the world will demand that, in- 
g at the top, statesmen of the world start at the 

m and build something that will endure. When they have 

u system of that sort we shall have something to which all 


stend of starting 


nations may cling and cling properly. 
Mr. President, pending the time when international law shall 
be agreed upon and proclaimed—and I believe that accomplish- 


ment is possible and more than possible—what is the highest 
duty of America? Can we be of more benefit to mankind by 
signing a contract some of the provisions of which I have at- 
tempted te Can we do more toward lifting up the 
downtrodden and spreading the reign of liberty over the face 
of the earth as a member of a combination such as is here sug- 
gested? 

‘To my mind, sir, the most precious possession of the American 
people during the 182 years of their existence has been their 
freedom of choice as between right and wrong in international 
affairs: freedom to choose, freedom to decide what their duty is 
in this event, in that event, in the other event; freedom to judge 
and te analyze conditions us they arise according to their pecul- 


deseribe ? 


iar political genius, according to their peculiar ideals and 
habits of thought. During all th years we have maintained 
that freedom. It is now proposed tliat we surrender it and no 


longer exercise that freedom of choice. It is proposed that we 
surrender it to the extent of following the advice of a body made 
up eight-ninths of men who can not understand American in- 
Sstit and American 

It has been argued that we are to have one member in that 
bourd of nine and that he can protect us; but has the time come, 
Mr. President, when the people of the United States are ready to 
rely upon the judgment of one man, sitting at the capital of 
Switzerland, who, by his vote, may pledge the support of the 
people of the United States to an undertaking with which they 
wre utterly unfamiliar? Has the time come when we are to 
transfer that freedom of choice from the people and their Repre- 


itions ideals, 


sentatives in the Congress and repose it in the one American 
delegate in the exeeutive council? 
It was stated here upon the floor of the Senate the other day | 


that that delegate would be under the control of the Congress, 


How would he be under the control of the Congress? Neces- 
sarily, le will have to be appointed by the President, und he 
will be 4,000 miles away from the Congress, sitting with his col- 


leagues as a member of this supergovernment and charged with 
the responsibility of voting “yes” or “no” to the proposals 
that come before that body. I do not believe that his presence 
there would constitute a protection to the people of the United 


States 


” 


The time has not come, sir, when we can be of the best service 
to the world by delegating the great power of this peoplé in that 
manner I believe, as the Senater from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Leper | expressed it the other day, that America is the best hope 
of mankind. [ believe she is mankind’s best hope through the 
y example she sets, an example that has drawn to her shores 
millions and millions of people seeking refuge, an example that 
has inspired other nations to try to attain the same political 
ideals and the same political institutions. Many a constitution, 
Mr. President, in greater or less degree has been modeled after 
the Constitution of the United States. 

And so I say, it is the duty of the people of the United States 
to maintain their freedom of choice. We have heretofore exer- 
it in international affairs; we exercised it in 1898: we 
exercised it on April 6, 1917. when we chose to go to war against 
the German Empire. We did not have to go; we had not 
signed any contract to obey anybody or to follow anybody’s ad- 
vice; we could have stayed out had we so desired: but we chose 
to go and we did go, because we were free to go and free to 
choose ; und so long, Mr. President, as the people of the United 
States are free to choose they will lead the peoples of the earth 
toward a higher and better life. [Applause in the galleries, } 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I propose briefly to discuss the 
Russian situation, and then briefly to point out the fact that the 


lofty ex 


cised 
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| are a quiet. uneducated, and inoffensive people. 
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treaties entered into at the close of the Napoleonic wars and 
what transpired then have no bearing upon the present situa- 
tion in connection with the pending treaty. I propose, further, 
to show how utterly unjust is the second reservation in the reso- 
lution reported by the majority of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. First, I wish to say a few words about Russia. 

Owing to the collapse of the Czar’s government and of the 
so-called Kerensky government, Russia was unable to render 
the Allies and our country any substantial assistance after the 
United States declared war; yet she had been of wonderful help 
to the Allies and their cause in weakening and diminishing the 
fighting strength of both Germany and Austria before that time. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], in the speech 
which he recently made, described the wonderful war record of 
Russia in the following terms, which I beg leave to quote: 

But there is one power we miss in all this, the power which met the 
brunt of the German shock while the rest of the world got ready; the 
power that mobilized in the allied cause some 21,000,000 men; that 
lost—killed in action—2,500,000 ; that lost in other casualties 3,500,000 
of whem 1,500,000 are absolute invalids and badly mutilated; that fost 
in prisoners 2,000,000, of whem haif died in prison; a power whose 
armies at the beginning of February in 1917 numbered 14,000,000 men 
under arms; who fought during the war over a front of 3,500 miles, 
and who had there pitted against her one-third of the whole German 
Army, two-thirds of the whole Austrian Army, all of the Hungarian 
Army, and two-thirds of the whole Turkish Army ; a power who took as 
prisoners of war 400,000 Germans, 300,000 Hungarians, 500,000 Turks, 
and 1,000,000 Austrians. I speak of poor, ever despot-ridden Russia. | 
have but said China enjoyed a unique position; but I spoke in haste 
Russia, who raised three times as many men as we planned to raise as 
a Maximum; Russia, whose losses if imposed on us would have mac: 
every home in this land a house of mourning; Russia, whose men in 
battle front, unatmed and unequipped, stopped the German onrush of 
cold steel with bare breasts and clenched fists, so saving us and Europe 
from slavery: Russia, whose people and rulers stood forefront, ou 
friends, even in the hours of our sore and most threatening distress 
this Russia, with this record, is mentioned in this treaty, but only 
with omineus words that presage her national! destruction. 

After the Bolshevik or Soviet government, by the help of Ger 
man intrigues, German money, German officers, and German 
erdnanee and ammunition, under the lead of Lenin and 
Trotski, had been inaugurated, Russia ceased te be a factor 
in the war. In fact, by the abandenment of the cause of the 
Allies, by the demoralization of her soldiers, and by entering 
into the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, Russia became not only of no 
help to the Allies but of great assistance to our enemies by re 
leasing many German troops from the eastern front and permit 
ting their transfer to the western front to engage in the great 
drive of March and April, 1918. So it may be fairly said that 
the Bolshevik government, under the lead of Lenin and Trotski, 
turned out in fact, though not technically, to be an ally and help 
of Germany. ; 

It is well known that the government of Lenin and Trotski 
had its origin in violence, in murder, and in rapine, and that by 
inaugurating a reign of terror it has been enabled to maintain 
itself to a certain extent in certain portions of Russia. This 
government, such as it is, is of the most radical and socialistic 
character, verging in many instances on anarchism. 

The Russian soldiers had become weary of the war from | 
hard service and lack of supplies and ammunition. They 
turned home for rest. The great bulk of the Russian peasats 
Owing to the 
character of these people, to the spirit in which the soldiers re 
turned, and to the indirect assistance that German officers have 
rendered, the Bolshevik government has been enabled to main 
tain in certain localities a species of government, but it is a 
government maintaining itself by a system of terrorism and by 
appealing to the rabble with the most radical brand of socialism. 

It is impossible for Russia again to become a great nation of 
law and order under such men and such a system otf government 
as that of Lenin and Trotski. It may take some time, with out- 
side help, for Russia to find herself and to be rid of this terrible 
incubus. S es 

I am satisfied in my own mind that if the Allies had rendereé 
the Russian people a little more @ffective assistance some Six id 

rr . , } 

eight months ago the government of Lenin and Trotsk! wou t 
long ago have ceased to exist. If there had been an army 0" 
15,000 or 20,000 men at Archangel and Murmansk who could sag 
gone down the railroad and united with Kolchak’'s ee. 
Vologda, between the united forces they could have easily = 
tured Petrograd; and if a similar force had been sent to a 
Crimea or southern Russia to aid the army of Denikine ine 
Bolsheviki could have been easily expelled from the Ukrain 
and from Little and White Russia. f 

To my mind it would be a great act of mercy to aid the I 
people to shake off this Bolshevik government and to le =p 
Russian people free to elect a constituent assembly for goes 
pose of determining their own future. The Bolshevik £0 


me, 


re 


tussian 
ive the 


: - > but it has 
ment not only broke up the Jast constituent assembly, but it 
also refused to make any provision for another suc 


h body of men. 
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Having seized power by force and terror, they seek to maintain 
themselves by such means. So far as the welfare of Russia is 
coneerned, the course of the Bolshevik government is suicidal. 
It is a principle of criminal jurisprudence that— 

Whoever is present actually or constructively encouraging the violent 
ind illegal death of another is responsible for such death, even though 
it was voluntarily submitted to by the deceased. (1 Whart., sec. 575.) 

While I do not claim that our Nation would be guilty to the 
same extent or in the same manner as in the case cited, yet I 
helieve there is in this case a moral responsibility resting upon 
the Allies as well as upon our country to help the Russian people 
to be vid of this bloody terror. 

Holding these views as I do, I have never been able to reconcile 
myself to the clamor that has existed in certain quarters in 
respect to maintaining troops in Russia. I think the American 
soldiers were rightfully there, and that it would have been wiser 
to have aided them to a greater extent in accomplishing the 
relief of Russia. It is true some of our soldiers who have been 
over in Russia are homesick and anxious to get home. That is | 
the case with most soldiers when there is no fighting to do. As | 
soon as the fighting was done in the Argonne in November, 1918, 
our soldiers were eager to get back, homesick, were. Still, | 
i0 one can criticize our soldiers in Siberia for being homesick 
and anxious to return home, Yet I feel that the Allies have been | 


as it 


cuilty of unintentionally, perhaps, prolonging the sufferings of | 
Russia. 
In the meantime, while the conditions that are now prevailing | 





Russia continue to exist, Germany will have 2 great field for | 
ier political and commercial propaganda in that country. Am- ! 
ssador Francis, in his statement before the committee investi- 
ting the Bolshevik system, stated that even befere the war 
rmany had absorbed much of the commercial and industrial | 
business of Russia; in fact, that in certain lines of industry she 

d secured a complete inonopoly. With the Bolshevik govern- 

ent simply eager to maintain itself at any und by any 

ethods and means, Germany, by acquiescing these methods 


Ge 


Cost 


1hh 


| system, will have a free hand to exploit Russia, and Russia | 


thus become to a large extent an adjunct, commercially and 
ndustrially, if not politically, of Germany. 
It must be evident to everyone who has given the 
deration and attention that it is utterly out of the question to 
tabtish and maintain a permanent government of law and 
der in Russia under the principles and methods and system of 
Bolshevik government. The Russian peop!e, before they can 
tablish a free government of law and order, must 
rid of the Bolshevik crowd, and I believe it is the moral duty of 
\llies to help the Russian people to be relieved from this 
rible incubus, 
fhe history of the past affords us a on this point. 
France, in 1IS71, after the German invasion in the Franco- 
Prussian war, had an experience somewhat similar to that of 
Russia at the present time, though on a more limited scale. In 
March, 1871, after the Germans had captured the city of Paris in 
so-called first siege and were still occupying a part of the 
and its suburbs, the revolution of the so-called Commune, 
osed of ultrasocialists, radicals, and anarchists, broke out, 
lting in horrible excesses of murder, bloodshed, and the 
iction of life and property. The Commune were in con- 
rom the middle of March until near the end of May, 1871, 
period had been termed the of Paris. 
from its destructive and leveling character, the avowed 
f the Commune was to establish a government consisting 
ofa federation of all the municipal communes in France, a plan 
Vhat similar to the Soviet system of the Bolsheviki gov- 
nent in Russia. The oecupation of a part of Paris and 
thurbs by German troops aided Marshal MacMahon, at the 
of some Trench troops, finally to suppress the Commune 
stove law and order to a war weary and exhausted France. 


subject con- 


lesson 


} . - 
rE 
Sslege 


second 


iS 


| 


" ssi to-day needs the same remedy—the suppression of the 
eviki for its rehabilitation and the restoration of an 
sovermment based upon the will of a freely and duly 


‘| constituent assembly. 


President, in some of the debates that occurred some time 

Was attempted to draw lessons in connection with the 

pending before the Senate from the treaties that oe- 

it the close of the Napoleonic wars. It eemed to me 

= lime ftur-fetched, and I have taken occasion to look up 

4. Hatters; and IT shall ask the indulgence of the Senate 
M [ call attention to those treaties, 

| ‘lose of the Napoleonic wars resulted in a number of 

es. Among these may be mentioned the Treaty of Chau- 

mt of March 1, 1814. Napoleon was then at bay, and was 


eing driven over the boundaries into France, and the 


ty vigorous prose- 
With that end in view, the treaty provided 


C alm of the treaty was to provide for the 
ir. 


of the w 


first of all be | 
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that each of the four allied powers should provide and main 
tain a field army of 150,000 men. ‘The treaty further provided 
that neither of them should make peace or a truce without the 
consent of the others, and that they would protect each other 
against future aggressions of France—the power, under the 
lead of Napoleon, against which they were then making war. 
Article 16 aimed “to maintain the equilibrium of Europe’ 
another name for “status quo’’—*‘to secure the repose and 
independence of its States and to prevent the invasions which 
during so many years had desolated the world.” 

The next treaty of importance was the treaty of the so-called 
first peace of Paris of May 30, 1814. This was after Napoleon 
had been vanquished, forced to abdicate, and was about to be 
sent to the Island of Elba. While Napoleon was in power he 
had broken up many of the big and small States in Europe. 
Some he had annexed outright to France; others he had set 
up nominally as independent States, but really under the con- 
trol and tutelage of France. The main purpose of this treaty 
was to relegate France to the boundaries of 1792, and to re- 
the States he had seized and annexed to the status they 
occupied before being and annexed. The treaty 
also related to the restoration of other property which Nap 
leon had seized, as well as to the restoration by the Allies ot 
the lands ; they had captured during the war. As 
is well known, Napoleon left the Island of Elba and returned 


store 


had 


seized 


] property 


} 
Aii(l 


to France in the spring of 1815 to resume the control of France 
and resume the war against his enemies. This resulted in the 
Treaty of Vienna of March 25, 1815. This was « treaty of 
offensive and defensive alliance ugainst Napoleon, prescribing 


the force which each of the Allies must keep in. The preambl 


| of the treaty outlines its purpose, and is as follows: 


In the name of the most holy and undivided Trinity. 





His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Treland, and His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of liu: 
gary and of Bohemia aving taken into consideration the cons 
quences which the invasion of France by Napoleon Bonaparte, and th 
actual situation of that Kingdom, may produce with respect to th: 
safety of Europe, have resolved, in conjunction with His Majesty ' 
Emperor of all the Russias and His Majesty the King of Prussia 

| apply to that important circumstance the principles consecrated b) 
Treaty of Chaumont. 

They have consequently resolved to renew, by a solemn ti 
signed separately by each of the four powers with each of the t 
others, the engagement to preserve against every attack the order « 
things so happily established in Europe and to determine upon th: 
most effectual means of fulfilling that engagement, as well as of giving 
it all the extension of which the present circumstances mt 
eall for 

Napoleon having been defeated at Waterloo and sent to St 
Helena, this resulted in the treaty of Paris of November 20 
1815. This treaty relegated France to her frontiers of 1790, 
and otherwise changed and modified her boundaries, prescribe:| 


the indemnities she was required to pay, provided for oceup: 

tion of part of her territory as security for the indemnity, «nd 
provided for carrying out the treaty of Paris of May 30, 1814 
and the treaty of the Congress of Vienna of June 9, 1815. 

The Congress of Vienna was the final episode of the srea 
Napoleonic wars. It was a gathering of sovereigns, absolut: 
and autocratic. Napoleon had not only disrupted or destroy: 
many States of Europe, but he had bred a spirit of unrest among 
their downtrodden subjects. Aside from England, Norway, 
and Switzerland all the Governments of Eurepe were more o1 
less absolute and autocratic. The people, even where they had 
aspirations for freer governments, were hot qualified to innuru 
rate or maintain such governments. True, there was a spirit o1 
unrest, an aftermath of the many und frequent wars, but it 
was crude in aspirations and prone to obtain results by) 
or less violence. It was to suppress such aspirations and such 
violence and to maintain intact the various dynasties of leviti 
macy, of which there were then many more, especially in Gei 
many and Austria, than to-day. The suppression of Napoleon 
and the restoration of the status quo ante bellum was the chief 
aim of the sovereigns who sat around the peace table at Vienna 
They feared the spirit of Napoleon and the revolutionary spiri 
of unrest prevailing among the people. The first, they caged a 
St. Helena; the other, they sought to smother with their drasti 
laws and huge armies. 

There is nothing in any of these treaties Which L have 
referred that is akin to or suggestive of the league of nations 
as provided for in this treaty ; and there is nothing in the fact 
or environment out of which those treaties arose which can in 
any wise guide us or instruct us in the consideration of the 
present emergency. 

Potentates like Alexander of Russia, Francis I of Austria, 
and Frederick William of Prussia, together with such heartless 
and wily statesmen as Metternich and Talleyrand, should not 
be compared with Clemenceau, Lloyd-George, Woodrow Wilson, 
Sonnino, and Veniselos. <As there is 2 vast difference between 


Lo 








5H? 4 


these (wo classes of, men so there is even greater difference in 
ey perfoyved and the work they wrought. 

\\ ve senn the entire ype of this treaty, the vast field it 

Or “i, al » difficult problems it had to meet, we can not 

ielp but admite the wisdom and skill of these men of the 


wentieth century, before whom the men of 1814 and 1815 pale 
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nto insignificance. These men of the past operated in a world | 
fi past, entirely different from the world-.of to-day. They 
ibored under two nightmares, fear of Napoleon and anxiety 
aintenanee of the so-called dynastic legitimacy. To 
iw a lesson from these men and their work is a far more diffi- 
it task thon trving to draw nitrate from the atmosphere, 
rhe severeigns of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, being still 
mend over the spirit of unrest which prevailed among their 
s and being anxious to establish their divine right as 
ers, and to make their subjects believe that they were gov- 
rather oppressed, under the principles of the Christian 
’ m ti 26th of September, 1815, entered into the so- 
(| treaty of holy allian The preamble of this treaty 
euds as follow ind is the true key of the treaty: 
itt AME OF TIIE MOS HO! AND INVISIBLE TRINITY 
II lliance of sovereigt ft Austria, Prussia, and Russia. Cheir 
i ties the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, and the 
Emperor of Russ having, in consequen of the great events which 
ive irked tl yurse of the three last years in Europe, and especially 
f ithe blessings which it has pleased Divine Providence to shower down 
ipon those States which place their confidence and their hope on it 
lon quired intimate conviction of the necessity of settling the 
) ved by the powers, in their reciprocal relations, upon 
btir f s which the holy igion of our Saviour teaches 
VERNMENT AND POLITICAL RELATIONS 
leclare th ti rese has no other ject than 
I face of world, their fixed resolution, both in the 
jon s Stat und in their political rela- 
evel other Government, to take for their sole guide th« 
is of that y religion, 1 ely, the precepts of justice, Christian 
I and pea which, far from being applicable only to private 
or must have an immediate influence on the councils of princes, 
n | il! their steps, as being the only means of consolidating 
1 nstitutions and remedying their imperfections. In consequence, 
Liesties have agreed on tl ollowing articles 
| treaty purports to be an alliance between these sovereigns 
holy Christian religion and our Saviour. We who are 
il r With the use made of this treaty by these sovereigns 





ow that it was rather an alliance between the powers of evil 
nd durkness. And the wickedness of it is the garb of hypocrisy 
nder which it was carried on, under which millions of poor 
Ol ‘ e oppressed Such a treaty, it seems to me, ean be 
it a guide nor a warning to us of to-day, nor can the 


aties to which I have referred, and the conditions out 


they arose, afford us any guide to the present treaty, 
” its purposes 
Let the dead past bury its dead! 
Act, act in the living present! 
Heart within and God o’crhead! 
] WwW yne to discuss the second reservation ré ported by the 
ty of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Hk I EATY AND COVENAN 
Poles rendered the Allies, as well as our country, great 
ssistunce in the recent war. This assistance they gave by en- 
isting in large numbers in our own Army and by forming an 
ndependent Polish Corps to aid in the war, and also by large | 
desertions to the Russians from the German and Austrian 
rl They were promised their independence with one accord 
our people. The President, in his speech of January 10, 1918, 
laid down the so-called 14 points, declared that Poland 
\titled to her independence and should be restored. 
' ( ho-Slovenes of Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia have 
also been of greut assistance in the war. A large number enlisted 
n rinic lin the armies of the AlHes; and a large num- 
be f thes luring the war deserted to the Russian forces, 
there! ore veakening the power of Germany and Austria. 


They have al rendered great service in keeping open the 
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as far as it is possible to do so by treaty, in setting up these 
two countries to which I have referred as independent States: to 
my mind a most laudable and fully justified action in which our 
people and our country can well take pride. 

Having participated in giving birth to these two States, it 
seems to me that it is the duty of our country—at least by its 
moral force and strength, as distinguished from mere physical 
or military force—to see to it that these new States continue to 
live. We can not, after ratifying the treaty, afford to have them 
die stillborn. 

Our country has always had, and will continue to have, aside 
from its mere military power, a great moral influence and weigh 
in the affairs of the world. When Grover Cleveland issued his 
Venezuela message to England, we had a very secant Army and 
not a very great fleet as compared with England; yet England 
acquiesced in the terms of that message. The moral strength of 
a great nation—our Nation—was such that this message could 
not be, and was not, ignored. No nation will to-day or hereafter 
stand ready to defy the sober opinion or earnest wishes of the 
United States. Our influence will be all the greater if not accom 
panied with a brandishing of swords or the threat of war. 

The seeond reservation reported by the majority of the Com 
mittee on Foreign Relations is wholly oblivious of these pri: 
ciples and of this factor. I quote the reservation, which is as 
follows : 

2. The United States declines to assume, under the provisions of 
article 10, or under any other article, any obligation to preserve the te: 
ritorial integrity or political independence of any other country or to 
interfere in controversies between other nations, members of the leagu 
or not, or to employ the military or naval forces of the United States 
such controversies, or to adopt economic measures for the protection of 
any other country, whether a member of the league or not, a 
ternal aggression or for the purpose of coercing any other country or for 
the purpose of intervention in the internal conflicts or other cont: 
versies which may arise in any other country, and no mandate shall 
accepted by the United States under article 22, part 1, of the treaty o 


amy 


peace with Germany, except by action of the Congress of the United 
States 
This reservation, it will be perceived, in its entirety thro 
oeverbourd and seatters to the four winds by its disavowals | 
hole moral weight and influence of the United States. It not 
only does that, but it says to Poland and Czechoslovakia, 


“Although we have joined the Allies in giving you statehood, w: 


are wholly indifferent to your future welfare. It is no concern 
of ours whether you live or perish as a State. It is true we 
have breathed a little life inte you by this treaty, but having 


done that we wash our hands of the whole business. We have 
no further concern in your future well-being.” This is akin to 


| the poor, disconsolate, helpless mother who deposits in a bask 


| slovakia on the doorsteps of Germany, Russia, 


her unfortunate offspring on the doorsteps of some person who 
she hopes will take care of the poor infant and then leaves 
without trace of herself. 

So here you deposit the new 


ZUCiO 


Poland und ¢ 
Austria, and 
Hungary, and then you propose in cold blood by your reserva 
tion to leave them entirely in the power of those great uations 
The poor mother has good reason to believe that her infant wi 
fall into friendly hands. You know that your two political i 
fants will not fall into friendly hands; that their lives will b 


States of 


| in danger from the very start; and yet you aid in their paternity! 


To be consistent, if you adopt the reservation I have quoted, 
you should reject the provisions of the treaty relating to Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. The course of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Knox], whom I greatly admire and respect 
much more consistent than that propesed by the majority of tle 
committee. At least, his plan does not involve the creation 0! 
two new States and their abandonment, helpless and without 


| concern, among hostile neighbors and unfriendly surroundings 


Siberian Railroad from Viadivostok to the Ural Mountains: that 
road which has been reconstructed and put in condition by 
American engineers under the lead of Mr. Stevens. These 
Czecho-Slovaks were encouraged to believe that they would se- | 
ure the ince pendence of their country for which they had long 
aspired, especially in view of the great help and service they 
endered to the cause of the Allies in this war. | 
In pursuance of these services and these encouragements and 


promises, the treaty of peace provides for an independent Poland 
and an independent Czecho-Slovak State. Articles 81-86, both in- 
{ treaty relate to the establishment of the Czecho- 
Articles 87 and 88, together with an annex of six 


clusive, ot he 


Slovak State 


paragraphs, and articles 88-93, both inclusive, relate to the es- | 


tablishment of the Polish Nation. 
Our country, by adopting this treaty with the 
mentioned in if, 


articles T have 


in connection with our allies, practically aids, 


| preserve the territorial integrity or political independence of an) 


? sup 
I l} 


Why should these new States not be entitled to the mora 


port and influence of our country, to all the support that can be 
given them aside from the resort to war? Our country Ww!!! har 
an immense and effective influence, if it exerts it, to restrain hos- 


tile action without going to war. These new States are etl 
by reason of their creation and by reason of the services U! 
people rendered to the cause of the Allies, to all the help we 
give them short of war to maintain their existence. We | 
of our unselfishness in this war and, to a large extent, 
warranted. But would it net be the height of selfishness to S¢! 





up these new States and then to declare that their future we'lare 
did not concern us; that we did not care as to what happened © 
them or became of them? 

Yet this is precisely what is done in the second rese! 
Mark the following words: 

The United States declines to assume * * * any obligation i 


' country— 


And forth. 


SO 








1919. 


What is this language but a notice to Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Russia that while we have joined with the Allies 
in establishing these two new States, their future existence 
and future welfare is no concern of ours. By the terms of the 
reservation we do not regard ourselves under “ any obligation,” 
not even morally or diplomatically, for “any other country,” 
ot even for the two infant States we have joined in creating. 
Chere could be no nfore complete disavowal of our total in- 
difference to the future existence of these States. 

Reserving to ourselves the right of making and declaring war, 
egardless of the league, would be an ample reservation, and 
would leave the door open for our country to exert its moral 
strength through diplomatic channels for preserving the outer 

tegrity of these new States, and, above all, it would not 
yroclaim to the world that we are wholly oblivious and in- 
ifferent to their continued existence as free and independent 
fo my mind the danger of future war lurks in Ger- 


States. 

many. The same old spirit is there. The establishment and 

imaintenanee of these two new States will be one of the best 
rbs and brakes on the military autocracy of Gernfany, and, 





hove prove a great blessing to the people of those 


ave been so long oppressed. 


e all, it will 
States, who h 
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President, while I can support the other reservations, this 


eservation in its present form T can not support 
In conclusion permit me, Mr. President, to that while I 
net exclaim, as a Senator did in his speech on the treaty a 


Sal) 


't time ago, that “I was born an American,” I can at least 
lnim that, like Nicodemus, 1 have long ago been born again 
American in soul and in spirit. I think I can honestly 


truly claim that ever since I attained years of discretion 
aimed to bea good, loyal Anferican, in war and in 

{ leave to my fellow citizens to determine whether 1 
led in this aim. [Applause in the galleries. ] 


have 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask that the Secretary may proceed 
the reading of the treaty. 
Mr. SMOOT. There are so few Senators prese hat LT sug 
the absence of a quorum. 
PRESIDENT pro tempore The Secret ivy Wi ll th 
Secretary called the roll, and the following Sei s nhe- 
to their names: 
llarris Nelson Smith, s. ¢ 
llitcheock Ney “nmroot 
Johnson, 8S. Dal Newbe Sy 
Jones, Wash. Norris Sterling 
Kellogg Nugent Swanson 
( Kendrick Page Thomas 
1) Kenyon Phipps rownsend 
i] Keyes Pittman Trammell 
Kirby Pomerene Walsh, M 
Lenroot teed War 
Lodge She ppare Wiatsor 
McCumber Simmons 
McKellar Smith, Ga 
McNary Smitb, Mad 
lr. MeKBLLAR. The Senator trem \rizona |Mr. Smirn) 


Senator from Oklahoma | Mr. Gore] are detained from 
by illness. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
the Senator from Louisiana 
1 Nevada [Mr. HENprRsoN], the Senator from Kentucky 


ute 


I ( 

‘ from California [Mr. PHELAN], and the Senator from 

{Mr. Gerry} are detained’ on official business. 

tor from Seuth Carolina |Mr. Pra}, the Senator from 

D e [Mr. Worcott], the Senator from Arkansas | Mr. 
a1) ‘|, and the Senator from North Carolina | Mr. Overman | 
ned on ofticial business. 

PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tifty-three Seuators 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 
REED. Mr. President, I announced to the Senate a day 

o that I should ask the privilege of addressing it this 

| tind that I.am not ready to go on, and I give 

! shall speak on the league of nations next Monday. 

und an agreement has been arrived at adjournment 
Monday when we adjourn to-day. 

LODGE. Before the reading of the treaty begins, I move 

the Senate adjourns it adjourn to meet on Monday 


2 o'clock. 


Island 


have 


ror 


ONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not like to 
senate adjourn until Monday. I should like to see it 
is rapidly as possible with the treaty. It ought 

sed of very soon. I am ready to vote on it new or 
e, but I know that on an important matter like this 
very frequently, out of consideration for Senators 
oo prepared to speak er go on with the consideration 
ats tsure, either adjourns over or lays aside the matter 
en | re the Senate, and takes up other matters. T had ex- 







KHAM], the Senator from Montana |Mr. Watsu], the | 


pesee, j 


| Mr. RANSDELL], the Sen- | 


| 
| 


ething of this kind in connection with the treaty, | eral and sw 


and had hoped that if such a thing should happen the Senat 
could take up the water-power legislation until it might be 
ready to go on with the treaty. 

I would not want to do anything to retard or delay action 
upon the peace treaty, but rather than adjourn over for dav 
I would like to see the Senate take up the water-power legisla 
tion. That is very important legislation and ought to be 4d 
posed of at an early date. The House bill has been reported 
and is now on the calendar. But some of the Senators who 
are interested in water-power legislation are not desirous of 
taking it up to-morrow and therefore I shall not insist upen 
the Senate doing so, and under those circumstances will m 
vote against the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I will say that a discu 


sion of the matter of adjourning over until Monday developed 


the fact that it might really facilitate progress with the treaty, 


If we vgree to that motion, I understand, it is expected tha 
will then proceed with the reading of the treaty to-night an 
make very substantial progress before the usual hour of ad 
journment. 

Mr. LODGE. It is my intention to go on with the reading 
of the treaty and make substantial progress, as the Senato 
from Nebraska has said. I do not intend that the Senate sha 





adjourn over Saturdays; far from it; I mean to ask the Senate 
to rema in session, but number of Senators are away 
They took advantage of the two days’ holiday, practically, and 
went away, two of them certainly on aecount of illness, and 
With the understanding that there would be no voting before 
next week As noe one seems ready to go on to-morrow, I did 
not think there would be any material progress made, and i 
deference, to those Senators I hav nade the motion, which 
| hope will prevail. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, 1 should like to say just 
word with reference to the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] regarding the water-power bill 
Next to the peuce treaty the Wuater-powe r bill is the mos im 
portant measure upon the Senate Calendar. I wish to say that 
I shall oppose, at any time that it may be proposed, the bring 
ing up of that important bill until the peace treaty has been 
disposed of. 1 do net think that anything should intervene in 
the consideration of the peace treaty, and es,ecially a bill of 
such importance ought net to be brought wp before the tre 

disposed of, 

Fhe PRESIDENT pro tempore The question is o1 
ne to the motion of the Senater from Massachusetts. 

Che motion was agreed to, 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the reading of the treaty 
preceeded with. 

The PRESIDEN'T pro tempore rhe Secretary ll Continue 
the reuding o he treaty 

The Seereiary resumed the reading top of pag 


article 4, of part 1, of the treaty, and read as follows: 


The Council shall from time 


Lime as occas! 


meet Lo oO} i 
require, and at least once a year, at the Seat of th Leag ) 
at such other place as may be decided upon. 


“ The Council may deal at its meetings with any matter withi 


the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of the 
world 

“ATI Member of the League not representec the Co 
shall be invited to send a Representati e to sit as a member 
at any meeting of the Council during 11 consideration 
mutters specially affecting the interest at Meml ‘ 
League. 

“At meetings of the Council each Member of the Leagne repre 
sented on the Council shall have on 0 and may ha 
more than one Representative 


‘A 


Where otherwise expressly previded in this C 


A. } OVvVenublt 
terms of the present Treaty, decisions at any 


* Joxcept 


or by the y me 
ing of the Assembly or of the Council shall require the agres 
ment of all the Members of the League represented at the 
meeting. 

“All matiers of procedure ai meetings of the Assembly 
the Council, including the appointment of Committees to i 
gate particular matters, shall be regulated by the Asseml 
by the Council and may be decided by majorit if the A 
bers of the League represented at the meeting. 

“The first meeting of the Assembly and the first meeting of 


the Council shall be summoned by the President of the United 


States of America. 
trtich 


“The permanent Secretariat shall be established at the »« 


of the League. 


at 


The Secretariat shall comprise a Seeretary Gen- 
staff as may be 


and required. 


h secretari < 








Phe first Secretary General shall be the person named in the 
Annex; thercafter the Secretary General shall be appointed by 
the ¢ i with the approval of the majority of the Assembly. 

The secretaries and staff of the Secretariat shall be ap- 
pointed by the Seeretary General with the approval of the 
Council 

The Secretary General shali act in that capacity at all meet- 
ings of the Assembly and of the Council. 

The expenses of the Secretariat shall be borne by the Mem- 
bers of the League in accordance with the apportionment of the 
expenses of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal 
Union. 

irticle 7 
*“'Phe Seat of the League is established at Geneva. 
“The Council may at any time decide that the Seat of the 


League shall be established elsewhere. 
“ALL positions under or in connection with the League, includ- 
if the Secretariat, shall be open equally to men and women. 


‘Representatives of the Members of the League and officials 


of the League when engaged on the business of the League shall 
enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities. 

“The buildings and other property occupied by the League 
or its officials or by Representatives attending its meetings 
Shall be inviolable 


irticl 

Che Members of the Lengue recognise that the maintenance 
of peace requires the reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety and the enforce- 

nent by common action of international obligations. 
“The Council, taking account of the geographical situation 
and circumstances of each State, shall formulate plans for such 
reduction the consideration and action of the several Gov- 


tor 


ernments. 


“Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision 
( least every ten years. 
“After these plans shall have been adopted by the several 


wovernments, the limits of armaments therein fixed 
he exceeded without the concurrence of the Council. 

“The Members of the League agree that the manufacture by 
private enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open 
grave objections. The Council shall advise how the evil 
‘ects attendant upon such manufacture can be prevented, due 
regard being had to the necessities of those Members of the 
League which are not able to manufacture the munitions and 
implements of war necessary for their safety. 

“The Members of the League undertake to interchange full 
and frank information as to the seale of their armaments, their 
Inilitury, naval, and air programmes and the condition of such 

f their industries as are adoptable to war-like purposes, 
irticle 9 


shall ne. 


' 
lo 


“\ permanent Comiunission shall be constituted to advise the 
i n the execution of the provisions of Articles 1 and 8 
litary, naval, and air questions. generally. 

Article 10. 


Counce oO 
red Om tit 
The Members of the League undertake to respect and pre- 
us against external aggression the territorial integrity 
und existing political independence of all Members of the League. 
in cuse of any such aggression or in case of any threat or dan- 
ver of such aggression the Council shall advise upon the means 
by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 
Article 11. 

“Any war threat of war, whether immediately affecting 
uny of the Members of the League or not, is hereby declared a 
inatier of concern to the whole League, and the League shall 
netion that may deemed wise and effectual to safe- 
guard the peace of nations. In case any such emergency should 
arise the Secretary General shall on the request of any Member 
of the League forthwith summon a meeting of the Council. 

“It is also declared to be the friendly right of each Member 
of the League to bring to the attention of the Assembly or of 
the Council any circumstance whatever affecting international 
relations which threatens to disturb international peace or the 
cood understanding between nations upon which peace depends. 

Article 12. 

‘The Members of the League agree that if there should arise 
between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will 
submit the matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by the 


. 


serve 


or 


take any be 


Council, and they agree in no case to resort to war until three 
months after the award by the arbitrators or the report by the 
Council. 

“In any case under this Article the award of the arbitrators 
shall be made within a reasonable time, and the report of the 
Council shall be made within six months after the submission of 
the dispute, 
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“Article 13. 


“ The Members of the League agrec that whenever any dispute 
shall arise between them which they recognize to be suitable 
for submission to arbitration and which can not be satisfye- 
torily settled by diplomacy, they will submit the whole subject 
matter to arbitration. 7 

“Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any 
question of international law, as to the existence of any fac; 
which if established would constitute a breach of any inter. 
national obligation, or as to the extent and nature of the repara- 
tion to be made for any such breach, are declared to be among 
those which are generally suitable for submission to arbitration, 

“For the consideration of any such dispute the court of 
arbitration to which the case is referred shall be the Court 
agreed on by the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any 
convention existing between them, : 

“The Members of the League agree that they will earry out 
in full good faith any award that may be rendered, and that 
they will not resort to war against a Member of the League 
which complies therewith. In the event of any failure to carry 
out such an award, the Council shall propose what steps should 
be taken to give effect thereto, 

“Article 14. 

“The Council shali formulate and submit to the Members of 
the League for adoption plans for the establishment of a Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. The Court shall be com- 
petent to hear and determine any dispute of an international 
character which the parties thereto submit to it. The Court 
may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question 
referred to it by the Council or by the Assembly. 

“Article 15. 

“Tf there should arise between Members of the League any 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to 
arbitration in accordance with article 18, the Members of the 
League agree that they will submit the matter to the Council. 
Any party to the dispute may effect such submission by giving 
notice of the existence of the dispute to the Secretary General, 
who will make all necessary arrangements for a full investiga 
tion and consideration thereof. 

‘For this purpose the parties to the dispute will communicate 
to the Secretary General, as promptly as possible, statements of 
their case with all the relevant facts and papers, and the Council 
may forthwith direct the publication thereof. 

“The Council shall endeavor to effect a settlement of the 
dispute, and if such efforts are successful a statement shall be 
inade public giving such facts and explanations regarding the 
dispute and the terms of settlement thereof as the Council may 
deem appropriate. 

“Tf the dispute is not thus’ settled, the Council either unan- 
mously or by a majority vote shall make and publish « report 
containing a statement of the facts of the dispute and the rec- 
ommendations which are deemed just and proper in regard 
thereto. 

“Any Member of the League represented on the Council may 
make ‘public a statement of the facts of the dispute and of its 
conclusions regarding the same. 

“Tf a report by the Council is unanimously agreed to bh) thie 
members thereof other than the Representatives of one or more 
of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League agree 
that they will not go to war with any party to the dispute 
which complies with the recommendations of the report. ; 

“If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously 
agreed to by the members thereof, other than the reg emer 
tives of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the Memb¢ h 
of the League reserve to themselves the right to take es 
action as they shall consider necessary for the maintenance 0! 
right and justice. 1 ; 

“If the dispute between the parties is claimed by ee 
them, and is found by the Council to arise out of 2 aad 
which by international law is solely within the coeyrer ais 
diction of that party, the Council shall so report, and shall m 
no recommendation as to its settlement. 

“The Council may in any case under this article 
dispute to the Assembly. The dispute shall ae 
the request of either party to the dispute, provi ‘a sae al 
request be made within 14 days after the submiss! 
dispute to the Council.” > 

The next amendment of the Committee 0! nas E 
was, in article 8, on page 31, after line 5, to insert : _— 

(2) Whenever the case referred to the assembly heel hose self 
between one member of the league and another eo represented 
governing dominions or colonies or parts of empire are Als’ hain sai 
in the assembly, neither the disputant members nor any 


any 
a vote upon & 
dominions, colonies, or parts 0 empire shall have @ 

phase of the question, 


j 
Ol 


refer the 
ferred al 
that such 
F ethe 


itions 
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Mr. LODGE. Amendment No. is dependent upon and in- 
volved in the first amendment; and I ask that it be passed 
iver temporarily, so that we may take up the two amendments 
rogether. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is to be passed over, I assume, under 

e same conditions that the other amendment was passed over, 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; under the same conditions. 

\ir. HITCHCOCK. That is satisfactory. 

the PRESIDEN'T pro tempore. Without 
imendment will be temporarily passed over. 

The Secretary resumed the reading, and read «as follows: 

‘In any case referred to the Assembly, all the provisions of 

s Article and of Article 12 relating to the action and powers 
vf the Council shall apply to the action and powers of the 
\ssembly, provided that a report made by the Assembly, if con- 
curred in by the Representatives of those Members of the League 
epresented on the Council and of a majority of the other Mem- 
ers of the League, exclusive in each case of the Representatives 
of the parties to the dispute, shall have the same force as a 
eport by the Council concurred in by all the members thereof 


objection, the 


her than the Representatives of one or more of the parties to 
dispute. 
“Article It 


Should any Member of the League resort to war in disregard 

i! its covenants under Articles 12, 15, and 15, it shall ipso facto 
deemed to have committed an act of war against all other 
\lembers of the League, which hereby undertake immediately 
» subject it to the severance of all trade or financial relations, 
prohibition of all intercourse between their nationals and 
nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and the preven- 
(of all financial, commercial or personal intercourse between 
e nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the nationals 
{ any other State, whether a Member of the League or not. 
it shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recom- 
to the several Governments concerned what effective 
ilitary, naval or air force the Members of the League shall 
severally eontribute to the armed forces to be used to protect 
covenants of the League. 
The Members of the League agree, further, that they will 
uuiually support one another in the financial and economic 
leasures Which are taken under this Article, in order to mini- 
nise the less and inconvenience resulting from the above meas- 
ires, and that they will mutually suppert one another in re- 
‘isting any special measures aimed at one of their number by 
he covenunt-breaking State, and that they will take the neces- 
sary steps to afford passage through their territory to the 
orces of any of the Members of the League which are co-operat- 
ig to protect the covenants of the League. 
\uvy Member of the League which has violated any cove- 
unt of the League may be deelared to be no longer a Member of 
¢ League by a vote of the Council concurred in by the Repre- 

: of all the other Members of the League represented 


j 
Lit 
} 
i 


end 


Tt 


“Article 7. 
ihe event of a dispute between a Member of the League 
State which is not a Member of the League, or between 
not Members of the League, the State or States not Mem- 
‘rs of the Leagne shall be invited to accept the obligations of 
chbership in the League for the purposes of such dispute, 
ipon such conditions as the Council may deem just. If such 
lvitation is aceepted, the provisions of Articles 12 to 16 in- 
lusive shall be applied with such modifications as may he 
eemed necessary by the Council. 


ha ¢ 


“Upon such invitation being given the Council shall imme- | 


liitely institute an inquiry into the circumstances of the dis- 
ute and recommend such action as may seem best and most 
in the circumstances. 

i State.so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations 
ibership in fhe League for the purposes of such dispute, 
id shall resort to war against a Member of the League, the 


feet al 


provisions of Article 16 shall be applicable as against the 
“tate taking such action. 
If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to 


ay the obligations of membership in the League for the 
‘urposes of such dispute, the Council may take such measures 
= lake such recommendations as will prevent hostilities 

Will resnit in the settlement of the dispute. 

. “Article 18, 

| Lv 'y Weaty or international engagement entered into here- 
re by any Member of the League shall be forthwith regis- 
“cred With the Secretariat and shall as soon as possible be 


mblished by it. 
shall he yj 


, No such treaty or international engagement 
nding until so registered. . 
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irticle 
“The Assembly may from. time time advise the 
sideration by Members of the League of treaties whieh have 
become inapplicable and the consideration of international 
conditions whose continuance might endanger the peace of the 
world 


19 


te recoli- 


“Article 2. 

“The Members of the League severally agree that this Cove 
nant is accepted as abrogating all obligations or underst:nd- 
ings inter se which are inconsistent with the terms thereof, 
and solemnly undertake that they will not hereafter enter 
into any engagements inconsistent with the terms thereof 
“Tn case any Member of the League shall, before becoming 
a Member of the League, have undertaken any obligations in 
consistent with the terms of this Covenant, it shall be th 
duty of such Member to take immediate steps to procure i 
release from such obligations. 


its 


irticle 21 
“Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the 
Validity of international engagements, such as treaties of 
arbitration or regional understandings like the Monroe do 
trine, for securing the maintenance of peace. 
“Article 22. 
“To those colonies and territories which as a consequence 


of the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of 
the States which formerly governed them and which are in 
habited by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under 
the strenuous conditions ef the modern world, there should 
be upplied the principle that the well-being and development 
of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilization and that 
securities for the performance of this trust should be embodied 
in this Covenant. 

“The best method of giving practical effect to this principle 
is that the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to ad 
vanced nations who by reason of their resources, their expe- 
rience or their geographical position can best undertake this 
responsibility, and who are willing to aceept it, and that this 
tutelage should be exercised by them as Mandatories on behal! 
of the League. 

“The character of the mandate must differ according to the 
stage of the development of the people, the geographical situa 
tion of the territory, its economic conditions and other similar 
circumstances. 

“Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish km 
pire have reached a stage of development where their. existence 
aus independent nations can be provisionally recognised subject to 


the rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a 
Mandatory until such time as they are able to stand alone.. ‘he 


wishes of these communities must be a principal consideration 
in the selection of the Mandatory. 
“ Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at such 
au stage that the Mandatory must be responsible for the adminis 
tration of the territory under conditions which will guarantee 
freedom of conscience and religion, subject only to the mainte 
nance of public order and morals, the prohibition of abuses such 
as the slave trade, the arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and 
the prevention of the establishment of fortifications or military 
and naval bases and of military training of the natives for other 
than police purposes and the defence of territory, and will also 
secure equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other 
Members of the League. 

“There are territories, such as South-West Africa and certain 


| of the South Pacific Islands, which, owing to the sparseness of 


their population, or their small size, or their remoteness from 
ihe centres of civilisation, or their geographical contiguity to the 
territory of the Mandatory, and other circumstances, can be best 
administered under the laws of the Mandatory as integral por- 
tions of its territory, subject to the safeguards above mentioned 
in the interests of the indigenous population. 

“Tn every case of mandate, the Mandatory shall rendet the 
council an annual report in reference to the territory committed 
to its charge. 

“The degree of authority, control, or administration to be 
exercised by the Mandatory shall, if not previously agreed upon 
by the Members of the League, be explicitly defined in each case 
by the Council. 

“A permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive and 
examine the annual reports of the Mandatories and to advise 
the Council on all matters relating to the ohservance of the 
mandates. 


a) 


o 


“Article 

“ Subject to and in accordance with the previsions of fnte1 

national conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, 
the Members of the League: 
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) will endeavour to secure and maintain fair and humane | Stand the Chair has some matters which ought to be laid before 
conditions of labour for men, women, and children, both in their | the Senate. I move that the Senate proceed to the considerati: 
own countries and in all countries to which their commercial and | of legislative business for that purpose. 


industrial relations extend, and for that purpose will establish | The motion was agreed to, and the Senate resumed legislative 
ind maintain the necessary international organisations ; business, 
‘ “(b) undertake to secure just treatment of the native inhabi- GERMAN PROPAGANDA. 
tants of territories ander their. conten ; st The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
_“(e) will entrust the League with the general supervision over | amendment of the House of Representatives to the concurren 
he execution of agreements with regard to the traffic in women | resolution of the Senate providing for the printing of 5,500 copie: 
“und children, and the traflic in opium and other dangerous drugs; | of the hearings and 10,000 copies of the report of the Tmlesiite 
“(d) will entrust the League with the general supervision of | entitled « Brewing and Liquor Interests and German Pro “i 
the trade in arms and ammunition with the countries in which ganda and Bolshevik Propaganda,” which was to ébvike oe i 
the control of this traffic is necessary in the common interest ; after the resolving clause and to insert: i 
“(e) will make provision to secure and maintain freedom of That there be printed 2 500 additional copies of Senate Docum 
communications and of transit and equitable treatment for the | No. 62, Sixty-sixth Congress, entitled “ Brewing and Liquor 2 ptt 
commerce of all Members of the League. In this connection, | and German and Bolshevik Propaganda,” of which 1,000 copies shall 
the special necessities of th : regions devastated during the war meprascmtiineds ak Sie cthies tt et ne a Oe be 
of 1914 1918 shall be borne in mind ; | on the Judiciary. 

({ ) will endeavout to take steps in matters of international | Mr. NELSON. I move that the Senate concur in the amend 

concern for the prevention and control of disease. | ment of the House. 
irticle 24 The motion was agreed to. 
“There shall be placed under the direction of the League all HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 
international bureaux already established by general treaties if H. R. 7682. An act to amend secti > of s a 
the parties to such treaties consent. All such international Ay aus ale _—. oni . eee ae a use is eee 
bureaux and all commissions for the regulation of matters of of eal poe ae Soa’ siasend Oe eae e a 
2 nare eee ae enter constituted shall be placed under Hawail, “weleeihe Ye ‘ae eesie of in siae Baie: at . 
the direction o a Leacue. . = er > a a 
~ in all aati ale saciid interest which are regulated the Territory, as herein eens. and amending the la Ws relat 
by general conventions but which are not placed under the control — thereto, approved March 28, 1916, er read ewice by its 
of international bureaux or commissions, the Secretariat of the title and referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands sand 
League shall, subject to the consent of the Council and if desized | POTt® Rico. ; 
by the parties, collect and distribute all relevant information and TOWN OF PETERSBURG, ALASKA, 
shall render any other assistance which may be necessary or H. R. 7709. An act to authorize the incorporated town « 
desirable. Petersburg, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum, not exceeding 
‘The Council may include as part of the expenses of the Secre- | $75,000, for the purpose of constructing and installing 
tariat the expenses of any bureau or commission which is placed | municipal electric light and power plant and for the constru 
nder the direction of the League. tion of a public-school building, was read the first time by it: 
irticle 25 title. 

The Members of the League agree to encourage and promote s Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for tl 
he establishment and co-operation of duly authorised voluntary SEER OSNNS consideration of the bill, and I wish to make a \ 
national Red Cross organizations, having as purposes the im- brief statement wrested - : hi : 
provement of health, the prevention of disease and the mitiga- ae a ee ee = +. “ene aa 
eins call comin were hroughou he x B : > ays ago, ¢% . ave ie Ouse Dt! 

: ion of suffering through aaa ty passed. The Senate bill has not yet been sent to the Hou e 


: ; ; ; . and upon the passage of this bill the Senate bill can be inde 
Amendments to this Covenant will take effect when ratified | nitely postponed, and it will close up the whole matter. 








the Members of the League whose tepresentatives compose I will state that, so far as the bill is concerned, it 
he ¢ ouncil and by a majority of the Members of the League only the town of Petersburg, Alaska. That is a little to 
hose eee compose the Assembly. the neighborhood of Juneau having about 150 vote! TY 
No such amendment shall bind any Member of the League | whole matter was up before the people, was voted on ther 
iich signifies its dissent therefrom, but in that case it shall | and the vote was in favor of the bond issue by 145 to 4. 
ase to be a Member of the League. Mr. THOMAS. [Let the bill be read. Mr. President 
ANNEX Mr. SMOOT. Before it is read, I ask the Senator fro 
GINAL MI ERS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS SIGNATORIES Or THE | INdiana—this being the same bill that was pa Ui 
A , eee Senate on Tuesday, I think—whether, if it is referred to the 
United States of America Haiti. Committee on Territories, the Senator can not immediately 
> ] reir) +« . = . . . . 6 
eee Hedjaz. report it out and ask unanimous consent for its considet 
Bolivia. Honduras, Mr. NEW. Very well; let that course be adopted. 
Brazil. ; ' Italy. The bill was read the second time at length, as follo 
om — Empire. Je pan. Be it enacted, etc., That the incorporated town of Petersburg, Alaska 
Canada. Liberia. is hereby authorized and empowered to issue bonds in any sum, not 
Australia. Nicara gun exceeding $75,000, for the purpose of constructing and inst ng 
South Africa Pan: 2 © municipal electric light and power plant, and for the construction 
naa ree anama. public-school building. , ' 
New Zealand Peru. Sec. 2. That before said bonds shall be issued a special elt al 
India, Poland be ordered by the common council of the town of Petersburs 
Por val election the question of whether such bonds shall be iss d 
“ortuga i. submitted to the qualified electors of said town of Petersbu! 
Roumania. names appear on the last assessment roll of said town 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State. taxation. Thirty days’ notice of such election shall be g is 
in; cation thereof in a newspaper printed and pul lished ant 
sam. . circulation in said town before the day fixed for such elecoion. i 
Czecho-Slovakia. Sec. 3. That the registration for such election, the manner cf | 
bali Uruguay. ducting the same, and the canvass of the returns of sald ek ve 
; F be, as near as practicable, in accordance with the requiren ah3 
STATI \CCEDE TO THTE COVENANT, in general or special elections in said municipality, and said ds sbi” 
Argentine Republi Persia be issued only upon condition that a majority of the | s cast a 
a Sapte election in said town shall be in favor of issuing said bonds. | 
Chili Salvador. Sec. 4. That the bonds above specified, when authorized to bo 
Colombia, Spain. as hereinbefore provided. shall bear interest at a rate to be oN 
‘ » CO } » »j are 07 o exceed 7 per ce Her a, 
eonmark. Sweden. the common council of Petersburg, not to exceed ¢ | hair par 
mart mk 1 n payable semiannually, and shall not be sold for less thi t cceed- 
Netherlands. Switzerland, value with accrued interest, and shall be in denominations Bole 
Norway. Venezuela. ing $1,000 each, the principal to be due in 20 years Tf date peters 
Paraguay Provided, however, That the common council of sid town tate 
eee burg may reserve the right to pay off such bonds eee Saw 


. afte t ex 

“31. FIRST SECRETARY GENERAL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, order at the rate of $5,000 thereof per annum trom aoe a 4 ehall be 

‘The nourable Sir James Eric Dr a: ‘ piration of five years from their date. Principal and interes | ot io, 

The Honourabk ir James Erie Drummond, K. G.. M. G., payable in lawful money of the United States of America at ~ ie the 
ork, 


om of the town treasurer, or at euch bank in the city of ew the common 
. ‘1 : > ancenl ; aioe : ‘ _ | State of New York, or such place as may be designictea ©. ; en- 

DG side ils . = > , p y f ns o be @ 
Mr LODGE. Mr, President, that concludes the reading of | Council of the town of Petersburg, the place of paxment to be toch 
part 1 of the treaty, covering the league of nations. I under- tioned in the bonds: And provided further, That eac! ane ; 
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bond shall have the written signature of the mayor and clerk of said 
town of Petersburg, and also bear the seal of said town. 

Sec. 5. That no part of the funds arising from the sale of said bonds 
shall be used for any purpose other than specified in this act. Said 


amounts as the common council shall 
be disbursed for the purposes 


bonds shall be sold only in such 
direct, and the proceeds thereof shall 
hereinbefore mentioned and under the order and direction of said 
common council from time to time as the same may be required for 


said purposes: Provided, That not to exceed $50,000 of the proceeds of 


the sale of said bonds shall be expended for the construction and in- 
stallation of the electric light and power plant, and not to exceed 
$25,000 thereof shall be expended for the construction of the public 
school building. 

Mr. NEW. I ask that the bill be referred to the Committee 


Territories. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
so referred. 


on 


Withovi objection it will be 


Mr. NEW. As the Committee on Territories have acted upon 
the Senate bill, which is identical with the House bill, I report 
back the House bill from the committee favorably, with a re- 
quest for its immediate consideration. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill which he has reported from the Committee on Territories. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to n third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the vote 
by which Senate bill 2609, of like title and substance, was 
ordered to a third reading and passed will be reconsidered and 
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al 
and thirty 


at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D.. offered the fol- 
ear, Father in Heaven, and hear our petition. 

servants in their deliberations that all their 

be in consonance with the ete) tiilness of 
ill our people are centered upon the National 
they may smooth away the rough places, bring 
' chaos, establish peace and justice to all classes 

men, lead on to greater achievements and all 


Clon 


us, 
immo! 


called upon to mourn 
faithfully 
fort 
the blessed hope of the 


his 
his 


who died 


er 


and 


was read and ay 





the bill will be indefinitely postponed |} Mr. FULLER of Illinois, from the Committee on Invalid Pet 
3 , | sions, reported the bill (H. R. 9369) to revise and equalize rates 
DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON, OF OKLAHOMA of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Ll. IK | War, to certain widows, former widows, dependent parents, and 
4 : . < ’ ° ° * | ahi > ° ne S lore silors. « ari me (Cs ~ortai 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, communicatet to the Senate the | reese ° os _ h oldie _ sail , 2 and een and to cr rtain 
intelligence of the death of Hon. JosepH B. THompson, late a | A*™Y nurses, and granting pensions and increase of pensions 
Representative from the State of Oklahoma, and transmitted | 12 CePun cases, which, with the accompanying report, was re- 
resolutions of the House thereon ; ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
. ” | "hi on . Pre. -j > 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask that the resolutions | Unie and ordered printed. 
just received from the House of Representatives be laid before CALL OF THE HOUSE. 
the Senate. Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the | is no quorum present. 
Senate resolutions from the House of Representatives, which | The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum is not present. 
ill be read. | Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, I move a call of 
The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: | the House. 
Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the | The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves a call 
t f :p > TiroOMPS ‘ -onresentative fron re State | mn - : 
Oklah Bae JoSEPH B, THOMPSON, a Representative from the State | of the House. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Ser 
c<iahoma, “y ; ; . ~ i 0 me ‘ .an ‘ »} UY 
Resolved, That a committee of 17 Members of the House, with such | ent at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the | eall the roll. 
neral } The r ae (7 » “er » fol} ine Mem!) ‘<< fojler y oT 
Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the’ House be authorized and | rm ron = calle d, and the following Members failed a 
d to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the | swer to their names: 
of these resolutions, and that the necessary exp Rses in con | Anderson Gard McKe izle Ro 
tion therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House Anthony Garland McKeown Rouse 
Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate | Asnbroo’ Garrett McKinley Rowan 
nd transmit a copy the f to the family of the deceased. Laer Godwin, N.C, MeLane Rucker 
Pesolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now Bankhead Goldfogle McLaughlin, Mich Sabath 
urn Bconson Goodall Meclauxhlin, Nebr.Sanders, Ind 
. . : s > ble 1d. Graham, P: ( erson Si ers :a 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, in the absence of the Sena- | Bland. Ind mnomngs eet mete ee 
tors from Oklahoma, and at their request, it becomes my pain- | Burke Hamill Madden Saunders, V 
il duty to announce the death of Hon. Josep B. Tuompson, Gulie l Ha — CT Mi her Scully 
late a Representative from the State of Oklahoma, yesterday een aioe Ma jor Sears 
afternoon on a train en route to this city. Cantrill Ifastings Mann Sells 
He was a native of Texas, and in his adopted State, the State Carew Hs , ‘ n Mansfieli Sh rwor 
if Oklahoma, rose to the highest positions of trust and honor. Christoph Ha oo Martin Sisse 
\t a future time an hour will be designated for eulogies on his | Classon Hei Mason N 
ife and character. For the present I offer the resolutions | Cole Hil Merrit 
vhich I send to the desk. Gone at wie ' 
rit a 3 —_ ‘ cy Li yAiiiws ‘ 
rhe resolutions (S. Res. 187) were read, considered by unan- | Costello Hulings Mondell 
* > % | ‘roo we , 7” } LOT EPrKG) 
ous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: reneged ao om a n a oa 4 
: oe | ramtor umpoare oore, Die stephens nio 
Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sensibility the an- Crisp Husted Moore, la Stiness 
uuncement of the death of Hon. Joserm B, THOMPSON, late a Repre- | Cullen Hutchinso: Morin Sullivan 
ntative from the State of Oklahoma, Curry. Catil Igoe Mott Taylor, Ark 
Resolved, That a committce of 10 Senators be appointed by the Vice | Dempsey James Mudd Thomas 
Pre ident to join a committee appointed on the part of the House of | Denison fohnson, S. Dak. Neely Tilson 
Son to take order for superintending the furneral of the | Dent Johnson, Wash. Newton, Minn. Tinkhat 
ate ieee Dominick fohnston, N. ¥. Nicholls, 8S. C, Vare 
Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions Sa ieaee ion - Pa Ni. : —~ Mich Vena 
the House of Representatives. Dooling Kahn Nolan * Vestal 
Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the Doremus Kearn O'Conrell Vv ‘ 
eased Represe ntative the Senate do now adjourn. Dunn Kelley, Mich Olnev ‘t ol 
Under the second resolution, the President pro tempore ap- —— ee ete — i { 
j . ° — ‘ . 1a Bi Kennedy, low: alge ats | 
ointed Mr, Owen, Mr. Gorr, Mr. Curtis, Mr. SuHepparp, Mr. | Kehols Kennedy, R. I Parker Webb 
ERNALD, Mr. AsHuRST, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Myers, Mr. Purpps, | Ellsworth Kettner Felt webster 
ind Mr. Jones of New Mexico as the committee on the part of | E™erson ities Peters White, Mc 
he Senate. Esch Kleczka Phela Wilson, IL 
Mr. SHE Fields Kreider Purnell : Wilson, Pa 
PPARD. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect | Fisher LaGuardia Rainey, H. T. Winslow 
0 the memory of the deceased Representative, I move that the Fitzgerald Lea, ¢ alif Rainey, J. Ww. Wise 
Senate do now adjourn. Flood Lesher a Wis. Wood, cad 
The motion was unanimo :] ’ oraa 7 - Focht een toed, aN as b La dy: 
ne : ~ ‘ ously agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock Freat ongworth Riddick Vright 
‘ind O5 minutes p.m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, Sep- | Fuller, Mass, McArthur Riordan : 
felnber 22. 1919, at 12 o'clock + ae. . Gallivan McClintic Robinson, N. ¢ 
wn FES, f =~ OCIOCK meridian. Gandy McCulloch Rogers 
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Me CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move that fur- 
ther proceedings under the eall be dispensed with. 

Lhe motion wus agreed to. 

rhe SPEAKER \ quorum is present. The Deorkeeper will 
epon the doors 

LEAVE TO SIT DURING SESSLONS. 

Mr. PLAT Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Commit tec Banking and Currency or any subcommittee 
hereof may have permission to sit during the sessions of the 
House, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 


mous consent that the Commitice on Banking and Currency or 
uny subconunittee thereof may have permission to sit during the 
essions of the House. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
ANNIVERSARY SIGNING OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
The SPEAKER. Under a special order of the House, the gen- 
lemun from Towa |Mr. Towner] is recognized for 40 minutes. 
Applause. j 


Ok THI} 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, by 
our favor I was accorded the honor of addressing you on the 
unniversary of the adoption of the Constitution September 17. 
\s it most fortunately happened that the reception to Gen. 
Pershing and the returning soldiers was arranged for that day, 
I very gladly deferred my address wntil to-day. 
It was a happy coincidence that brought that reception at the 
Nation’s Capital on the anniversary of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. It was te preserve the Nation, born under that 
(onstitution, and to vindicate its principles, that we sent that 
lagnificent leader ef armies and 2,000,000 of the best and noblest 
voung manhood ever placed in arms across the seas. Their 
ountry greets them on their return with joy and gratitude, 
proud ef their achievements, grateful for their service, and with 
n that comes from the heart of every loyal American 
citizen to every American soldier called to service at home or 
ibroad. We indulge the carnest wish and fervent hope that 
hey may find amid the peace and plenty of this blessed country 
f ours both the desire and opportunity for service in eivil life, 
‘ u support of the Constitution and its established principles ef 
liberty and justice, as worthily and as devotedly in peace as they 
ave in war. 
leven years after the Colenies declared their indepeudence 
he Constifuticnal Convention assembled at Philadelphia. Its 
deliberations were commenced in May and were conchiuded with 
he adoption of the present Constitution September 17, 1787. 
rhe convention was in session 100 days. 
of 5) members, 29 were university men, graduates of 
far Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Oxford, and Edinburgh. 
Vashington and Franklin, for supreme intelligence and consum- 
te tact, were easily at the head. Washington was then 55 
cars old, Franklin was 81. The two most profound and original 
hinkers were yet young men. Hamilton was 30, Madisan 36. 
there were many others in the convention who possessed force, 
irning, and ability. 
fhe Tramers of the Constitution were the most remarkable 
roup of men ever associated in any governmental activity. It 
as been truly said that never in the histery of the world has 
en displayed so much insight into the principles of gov- 
rniuent, so much Knowledge of the theory and practice of its 
different forms as that which accompanied the formation of the 
ustitution of the United States. James Madison, who knew 
intimately almost every member of the convention, who was 
ver absent even for a single day from its meetings, and whese 
irmal is the only authoritative record of the proceedings, near 
ose of his life thus wrote of its membership: 
| it ny duly to express my profound and solemn conviction, de- 
ed trom my intimate opportunity of observing and appreciating the 
\ of the comvention, that there never was an assembly of men, 
harged with a great and arduous trust, who were more pure in their 


or more exclusively or anxiously devoted to the object committed 
the members of thx 


welcome 


Lic 


vard 


! 


here be 


than wer Iederal convention of 1787. 

fhe utmost anxiety attended the convening of the assembly. 
lclegates were slow to arrive. It was a week after the day 
before even 7 of the 18 States were represented. The 
hers who arrived appeared anxious and apprehensive. ‘They 
d that the work they were undertaking was vitally im- 
vit and of tremendous difficulty. Indeed, the difficulties to 
be overcome seemed insurmountable. The confederacy had 
nailed. Tts requisitions were refused by the States. Commer- 
rivalry and discerd between the States was pronounced. 
Open rebellion had appeared, foreign debts had become urgent, 
and the havee of paper money had destreyed beth business and 
confidence. Treaties had been violated and seme of the States 
were threatening foreign alliances. 


lye « 


port 
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Confidence grew in the convention, however, with conference 
and debate. There was great divergence of opinion, but there 
Was complete singleness of purpese. Compromises ended every 
serious disagreement. The wonder was not that differences 
existed, but that concessions on such great issues should have 
been obtained. Ne other assembly of like character in ali his- 
tory ever exhibited such wisdom, such ceurage, or such unselfish 
patriotism. 

Once when the prospect for agreement seemed dark Washing- 
ton addressed his associates, saying- 

it is possible that no plan that we propose will be adopted. 
another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If to please the people we 
offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can we afterwards defona ou 
work? Let us here raise a standard to which the wise and honest can 
repair ; the eyent is in the hand of God. 


Such was the spirit and such the high reselve of the eenven 


Perhaps 


| tion, and out ef it was born the Constitution. 


a detailed 
veneral char 


It will not be expected that I should attempt 
anakysis of the Constitution in this address: a 
neterization will be sufficient. 

The makers of the Constitution established «a demoeraey, and 
at the same time ‘created a strong government. ‘They made the 
President responsible to the peeple, but they gave him more 
power than is exercised by English kings. They sought always 
to secure the free exercise of the people’s will, but at the san: 
time they placed obstacles in the path to sudden aetion im 
pelied by passion, great excitement, or deep resentment. The) 
made the will of the people supreme, but they were careful to 
provide that their real will and considered judgement and jo! 
transient impulse should be ascertained. 

lor these reasons they established a lawmaking body wi 
iwe chambers and gave the President a limited veto power. 
They made the adoption of amendments to the Constitutien » 
slow and diffieult precess to prevent hasty and illy considered 
changes in our fundamenal lew. They established a Supreme 
Court to keep the executive and legislative departments withit 
their constitutional bounds and to protect the rights of the peopl 
from usurpation and encroachment. 

The framers our Constitution made our Government 
“government of Jaws and not ef men,” which means that no 
man’s authority, that no exercise of arbitrary power of 2n) 
kind shall deprive the citizen of his life or liberty or property 
Without “due precess of law.” [Applause.] It is the very 
antithesis of a role of might and of the exercise of autocriti: 
power. lt places the law above kings and presidents and go, 
ernors; above generals and armies and iilitary power; abev 
all earthly authority not exercised under and in accordance wit! 
the Constitution. 

Judged by theeretical standards our Constitution is the mo- 


i} 
Lil 


of 


scientific of any ever created. It is the strongest charter of 
liberty that ever was written. It is the aeknowledged mode! 


of fundamental law. Never before was a system of gover 
ment Wisely conceived, so comprehensive in its scope, sv 
democratic in its operations, so regardful of the rights of the 
people, so adjustable to the progress and expansion of a greai 
Nation. In its previsions muking for stability and perma- 
nency, coupled with its eneouragement and promotion of every 
form of progress and development, it is unique and unapproacl 
able. No such measure of freedom for the individual, no suc! 
opportunity for the exercise of every power, the development 
of every faculty, and the unchecked fulfillment of every Jaud- 
able ambition was ever before offered. Abraham Lincoln said: 

Nowhere in the world is presented a government of so much jiberty 
and equality. Te the humblest and peorest amongst us are held o 
the highest privileges and positions 


<0 


The high opinion here expressed is not only that of Amer! 
cans. Mr. Gladstone, the greatest English statesman of the last 
century, characterized our Constitution as “ the most wonderfu 
work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and: purpose 
of man.” Mr, Bryce, auther of the American Commonwei!th, 
the b commentary ever written op American institutions, 
said of the Government created by the Constitution that it was 
* the first true Federal State founded on a complete and scien ifi 
basis.” 

Judged by actual trial ever a period of 182 years, the Constitu 
tion has been found successful in fullest measure. Under it | he 
United Siates has grown and prospered as no other nation in aul] 


sf 


the history of the world has grown and prospered. Under |! 
15 struggling Colonies have grown to 48 great States. Under } 


the wealth of the Nation has grown to an extent that can no! 
be paralelled by apy other nation in existence. Under it tle 
measure of individual liberty, of comfort, of generally diffused 
well-being and happiness is the envy and admiration of the 
world. ‘To us it has come down as a priceless legacy, strens!" 
ened and broadened, and if we do not guard and cherish it we 
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shall be unworthy of those who bequeathed it to us, as well as 

foolishly and stupidly regardless of our own best interests. 
Perhaps never before in our history has there been so much 

criticism of the Constitution or many attacks upon it as 


SO 


now. In every form, with every motive, from individuals and 
associations they come. There are those who would utterly de- 
stroy it. There are others who would change its essential fea- 


tures but retain its form. Social issues unknown to the fathers 
are pressing for determination impossible of constitutional sanc- 
tion. Objects meritorious in their nature are urged, and if the 
Constitution stands in the way of easy and early accomplish- 
ment the Constitution is denounced and derided. Humanitarian 


projects, born of a generous and sympathetic realization of 
the misfortune snd suffering of others, are advocated by 


earnest and sincere men and women, and if the remedy proposed 


is not within the scope of governmental power the Constitution | 


is declared obsolete and should be discarded. 
The spirit of unrest consequent 
evitable result of the war has strengthened the feeling of in- 
justice which always abides with the unfortunate and improvi- 
dent, The bitter strife which sometimes awakens between work- 
men and their employers is intensified. The continued increase 
in the cost of the necessities of life as well as the increased 
demands for those things which have heretofore been consid- 
ered as luxuries present most difficult problems for solution. 
All these conditions combining make the present a period of 
trial, amounting almost to a crisis. In such condition we will 
he wise if we act only upon the most careful consideration. If 
ever there was « time when departures from our constitutional 
<Vstem: were hazardous, it is now. Experiments in government 
ure ever dangerous: they are especially so in times like these. 
We are living in an era of mighty changes. The Great War 
has mde a new map of the world. Empires have fallen. New 
nations have been born in a day. Thrones are overthrown and 


their former occupants have suffered death or fled to exile. 
Iiverywhere the spirit of revolt is manifest. Everything estab- 
lished is challenged. Even anarchy is praised by those who live 
vhere men are free. Restraint, even for the protection of the 
poor und weak, is condemned and defied. Any barrier against 
selfish aggrandizement is attacked. While such conditions exist 
ibroul it is not surprising that a spirit of protest and revolt 


should make itself manifest in our own country. 

Complaints against our Constitution are never justified as 
ong it is subject to amendment. The right of amendment 
~ absolute and extends to every part of the instrument. Any 
hange may be lawfully made in the Constitution that the 
eople desire to make. If changes are not made, it is simply 

roof that the people do not desire them. 

It is complained that amendments should be made easier. 
sul it should be remembered that the Constitution is our funda- 

entul law. It is the foundation upon which the entire govern- 
iental structure It rests upon great principles; their 
tbandonment or their modification should be fully understood 
fully considered. There are always people who have 
theories and desire changes, and they are more numerous now 
han ever before. Over 100 amendments to the Constitution 
have been proposed to Congress within the last three years, 
involving 27 different subjects. 

Sometimes a thing greatly desired but which can not be 
tainel exeept by amending the Constitution, with its consequent 
delay, leads to a demand for a method of immediate change. 
llow unwise this would be is shown by the fact that in many 
ustances the delay has resulted in such a reversal of public 
opinion that the proposed amendment has been abandoned. 

On the other hand, if the amendment has real merit the de- 
wind for its adoption grows during the period of consideration, 
und the amendment will secured the reasoned, matured 
udgiment of the people. 

The socialists frankly admit that they would destroy our Con- 
stitution and our entire present system of government. A lead- 
ig socialist journal ridicules the term “ patriot fathers,’ 
ipplied to the framers of the Constitution. It brands them as 

crafters,” and charges they were more concerned with ‘their 
oWn selfish interests than with the interests of the people in 
framing the Constitution. The socialists are principally inter- 


iis 


rests. 


1 
Li 


ob- 


be as 


as 


ested in the abolition of private property, and every extension 


'f the powers of government by which private property is taken 
icets with their favor. 
rotection of private property they would repeal. 
wnership in any form meets with their approval. 


Although avowed Socialism does not seem to be making much 
progress, the drift toward Socialism through the avenue of Gov- 
The power of the Govern- 
ment to take over private property for public use given by the 
‘onstitution seems to be a method by which large advances 


erthment ownership appears strong. 


upon and probably the in- | 


Every constitutional guaranty for the 
Government 


in this direction may be made. If the abolition of all private 
property be considered with approval, then this tendency can be 
regarded with complacency. But unless we ean forward 
to the absorption by the Government of all business—the rail- 
roads, the canals and water traffic, the telegraphs, the tele- 
phones, the mines, the farms, the factories, the shops and 
stores—as a benefit and blessing, we should carefully consider 
every proposition looking to the extension of Government owner- 
ship. [Applause.] 

Just now it is urged that the Government should take over 
the railroads. Constitutionally the Government may take priv- 
ate property for public use. It is thought that the Government 
might be justified in taking over the railroads for the purpose 
of carrying the mails, which would be a public use. If, how- 
ever, the Government should purchase or condemn the rail- 
roads for the purpose of turning them over to private persons 


look 





in whole or in part, such taking would not be justified. [Ap- 
plause. } 

The Constitution provides that no private property can be 
iaken by the Government without just compensation to the 


owners. If the Government should purchase or condemn the 
railroads, it would mean increasing our national debt $20,000,- 
000,000, with an increase in our annual taxes of $1,000,000,000 
for interest. Besides, Government control now entails an an- 
nual expense of $1,000,000,000 above the revenues derived from 
operation, which would add another billion dollars to our 
annual expense. <As a financial proposition the outlook would 
not appear especially alluring. 

But this is only part of the socialistic program. 
proposed that the Government take over the canals and all 
shipping, both foreign and domestic, as well as all the tele- 
graphs, telephones, and other means of communication. The 
|} mines also are to be “ socialized.” 
|} With the mild socialists the program outlined stops there. 
| But with the radicals it goes on to the absorption and “ national- 
izing ” of the farms, the factories, and all other productive facili- 
ties; the distribution and disposition of all products; in short, 
the abolishment of all private property, its confiscation by the 
Government, and the establishment of a socialized State in 
which the Government shall own all the property and control 
und regulate the lives of all the people. 

Of course, that means not only an abandonment of the Con- 
stitution, but also of every fundamental principle of government 
that America represents. It will be said “the thing is impos- 
sible; the American people will never consent to such a revolu- 
tionary scheme.” But if the Government absorbs the railroads 
and other means of transportation, and the telegraphs, tele- 
phones, and other means of communication, it can force upon 
the people the other steps in. confiscation whether the people 
desire or not. 

Soon the winter will come, with an almost certain shortage 
of coal. The demand will be insistent and well-nigh irresistible 
that the Government shall take over the mines. Forgetting 
that the Government has not improved railroad service by its 
control, forgetting even that the Government made such a 
lamentable failure of controlling the mines during the war, 
there will come a clamorous demand for Government ownership. 

In some mysterious manner it is persistently -believed that 
the men who may be in control of the railroads and mines as 


It is also 


5 


agents of the Government will be wiser and more successful 
than those who control them for the owners. It should be 
understood that it is vastly better and safer that such enter- 


prises should be dependent for success on the approval of the 
people, as they are under private ownership, than that they 
should be in control of those who are indifferent to the approval 
of the public as long as they are approved by their superior 
officers. [Applause.] It should also be understood that the 
politicalization of industry can never be in the interest of the 
people. [Applause.] It will always be in the interest of the 
party in power, which will use all its powers of coercion and 
favoritism to perpetuate itself. In the end it will an 
solutism as ruthless as any ever known in history. 

Upon the entrance of this Nation as a participant in the great 
European war came the sudden exercise by the Government of 
the war powers granted by the Constitution in such emergencies. 
Almost every act of the citizen was put under Federal regula- 
tion. His food, his fuel, his business, even his personal habits 
and accustomed diversions were placed under Government con- 


be al- 


trol. His property was taken from him by unprecedented ex- 
actions. His liberty was taken from him by universal conscrip- 
tion. He was forced to enter the ranks, submit to discipline 


and training, and then to be sent across seas to fight for his 
country on the field of battle. 

But all this was justified, because the very existence of the 
Nation was endangered, and the Constitution provides that ia 
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emergency every other provision must yield for the time 
being to the preservation of the Nation’s existence. 
As soon, as the war is ended and peace is declared, 
aordinary war power and the constitutional 
‘s und limitations which have been superseded by the 


1 . 
nowever, 
nis CX Ceases, 


ruaranth 


powers during the emergency again come into full foree 
mil efiect. 
Liver passed by Congress which was only justified in the 
er ihe war powers should be immediately repealed 
vhen peace is declared. [Applause.] 


Kivery administrative order, military or civil, whieh depended 
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} wrongs 


or its validity upon the exercise of the war powers, should be 
at onee revoked. No office, or bureau, or commission whose func- 
tion was to assist in carrying on the war should be continued a 
day longer than the close of the wat [Applause.] No appeal 
er the continuance of such powers or offices should be enter- 
ained, if they are dependent alone upon the exereise of the war 

. Not a dollar should be appropriated from the Public | 
Preasury for the continuance of such offiees or the carrying on of | 
such work which depends for its justification upon the existence | 

\p lause, ! 

This not only is our duty generally, it is a constitutional obli- 
vation resting upon the President, the Congress, and every mili- 
ary and administrative officer of the Government. 

If there ever was a time when it was unwise to listen to 
the clamor of unjustifiable criticism, it is now. If there ever 
vas a period when we should unhesitatingly repel attacks upon 

(‘onstitution from whatever quarter they may come, it is 
nay Applause.| Jf there ever existed conditions which re- 
quire that the people stand firm against any surrender of their 
onstitutional powers, such conditions exist now. [Applause.] 

Never until the present time has there been such serious at- 

poh our Constitution Throughout our past history the 

eople have deeply reverenced and loved it. No foreign stu- 

dent but has noted this marked trait of the Nation’s character. 

Our people have always considered the Constitution as the 

source Trom which we derived our erdered liberty and our indi- 

dual protection Vo it they have attributed in large measure 

mur precre | the content and happiness of our people nr 
ition patriotism is based on our national charter. 

l there «are those who would destroy it, and their 
uttacks are vicious and vigerous The people are hearing or 
reading these atta They are ne students of government. 
Good men and women may be led to believe there is at least 

measure of truth in these attacks unless they are met and 
efuted We have been so confident of the supreme excellence | 

our Constitution and of tts self-evident value that we have 
hought it unnecessary to even acquaint the people with its 
riues, much less repe! attacks 

But 1 that poliey were ever justified it must be abandoned 
wy The qnestion of the maintenance of our eonstitutional 
overnment should be made the supreme issue ef the time. Be- 
side that issue all others are small and insignificant. In de- 

se of the Constitution all party lines should disappear. The 
‘ stitution is the Nation. Without it we should be something 
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its belongs to the same group of International 
of Russia. He declares that the 
party will take part in the 1920 campaign, and will have but 
one plank in its platform, the “domination of the working 
class and the abolition of capitalism.” 

There can be no possible excuse for the mischief-naker, much 
less the anarchist or terrorist, in this country. [Applause.] 
There is ample opportunity afforded for any change or reform 
that the people desire. The difliculty is that this class of men 
do not believe in a government of the people. They are unwill- 
ing to submit to the decision of a majority. It is minority 
rule, not majority rule, that they demand. 


secretary, 


They rail at the 
tyranny of the majority, and seek to substitute the tyranny of 
{[Applause.] They denounce the autoecracy of a 
government, and demand the autocracy of a faction. It is not 
the peoples’ rule, it is class rule that they seek to establish. 

There is no justification for disobedience to or defiance of the 
law in 2 country where the people make the law. There is no 
excuse for terrorism where free speech and a free press sare 
cuaranteed. There must be no submission to demands backed 
by threats when the way is open to secure the things demanded 
by peaceful means. 

Chief Justice White, in a recent address, said: 


Look around in this great land to-day. Where is there a country 
like this? ‘The world has never seen the equal of it. 

And he adds 

Many thoughtless persons to-day suppose that everything th is 


in the institutions, when witbout the institutions there 
and everything wrong. 


is Wrong 
would be no right 
| Applause. ] 
And James Bryce, in summing up his review of American in- 
stitutions, said. 


That America marks the highest level, of 


not only material well 
being but of intelligence and happiness which the race has yet at 
tained, will be the judgment of those who look not at the favored few 


for whose benefit the world seems hitherto to have framed its institu 
tions, but at the whole body of the people. 
And this highest level of material well-being and of intelli 


gence nnd happiness the whole body of the people have attained 
under the Constitution. under American institutions, beneath 
“the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, now known and honored 
throughout the earth, still full high advanced, its arms 
trophies streaming in their original luster, not a stripe erased 
or polluted, nor a single star obscured.” 


“” } 
and 


To that Constitution, to those institutions, to our beloved 
country, we may well on this day pledge anew our devotion and 
fealty 

What were our lives without thee? 
What all our lives to save thee? 
We reck not what we gave the« 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare. 


| Prolonged applause. } 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Moore] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, the Governor of Virginia some time ago issued a procla 
mation asking our people to observe the anniversary of the 
signing of the Constitution, the anniversary which fell on last 
Wednesday and which we celebrate here to-day. In the time 


| allowed me, for which I thank the House, I propose to notice 


ifferent from the United States of America. Tt is the founda- | 
Therh Upon which our very existence is based. 

Gentlemen of the House, I have spoken hitherto of the obli- 
ration which rests upon the membership in common with that 
ft every American citizen. But we have a special and solemn | 
obligation which particularly rests upon us. Every Member 


1 
of the 


Hlouse before entering upon his duties was required to 


| and wealthy of the 1 


take an oath te support and defend the Constitution and to | 
bear true faith and allegiance to the same. 

Here within the House this obligation should ever bind us. 
\s legislators we are the creatures of the Constitution. Its 
ommeands should always govern us. Its limitations should 
iways restrain us. The powers which it confers upon us we 
should not surrender to any man or to any set of men. [Ap- 
plause.} Its very spirit should guide us always, as the very 
ole-star of our purpose and our duty. : 

his obligation should rest upon us not only in the perform- 


ce of our duties here, but also wherever and whenever by 
or pen privileged to reach and influence the peo- 
\gainst this protest and rebellion we should stand as the 
champions and defenders of the Constitution. 
should warn the people against the dangers that would follow 


Voiree we are 
ple 


steadfast 


its destruction. In some way the people should be made to 
know that the abolition of constitutional government in 
America means the beginning of anarchy, the inauguration of 
chaos. 

And the danger is not fancied nor remote, It is here and 
mpending. We should understand that Bolshevism is now 


The Communist 
issued by 


2H existing institution in the United States. 
party, recently aecording to a statement 


organized, 


We | 


hut necessarily in bare outline the part taken by Virginia in 
the adoption of the Constitution. 

It is almost certain the effort to create a more perfect union 
would have failed had any of the more-important States disap- 
proved, and it appears beyond doubt that, in the absence of active 
initiation and approval by Virginia, which was the most populous 
3 States, failure would have resulted. As 
furnishing another reason for the reference to the part played by 
Virginia, | may be permitted to recall her lavish gifts to the mili- 
tary and political leadership of that time, the outstanding fact al- 
luded to by Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, in such eloquent and 
generous terms in his address a few years ago to the Virginia 
State, Bar Association. “ What a constellation,” he said, “ then 
arose upon the sky. The list of her great names in that wonder 
ful period is like a catalogue of fixed stars. For all time the 
American youth who would learn the principles of tiberty pro- 
tected by law; who would learn to frame constitutions and 


| statutes; who would seek models of the character of the patriot, 


of the statesman, of the soldier may find instruction from her 
may study her history as in a great university.” [Applause. } 
Following the War of the Revolution, the opmion was wide 
spread that the Confederation as a system of government had 
proved, and would continue to prove, inadequate. Its weakness 
had nearly led to the defeat of the American cause, and during 
the several years after the decisive victory at Yorktown, while 
it was in effect, it furnished no means of preventing or curbius 
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the political and economic treuble which had steadily increased 
until many of the first men of the country were in despair. | 
Alexander Hamilton, who all throwgh that period rendered the 
country such vigilant and priceless service, said, “ The 
federiution was formed amidst the agitation and tumult 
society. It is composed of unsound materials put together in 
haste.” James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, who was to become a 
member of the Supreme Court by appointment of the first Presi- 
lent, said, “Those whom foreign strength could not overpower | 


have well-nigh become the vietims of internal anarchy.” 


son, late in life, recalling the conditions of confusion, unrest, 


and luwlessness which he had witnessed, wrote: 


“ihe close of the war brought no cure for the public embar- 


rassment. The States, relieved from the pressure of 


danger and flushed with the enjoyment of independence and 
sovereign power, instead of a diminished disposition te part 
with it, persevered in omissions and in measures inconspatible 


with their relations to the Federal Government.” 


No man was more apprehensive of the disaster which would 
overtake the experiment in free government on this side of the 
ocean unless a substitute could be found for the Confederation 
than Washington himself, who, of course, can never cease to be 
thought of as the master builder of the Union—the soldier who, | 
having won liberty with his sword, made it secure by his work | 
asa statesman. [Applause.] Holding to the view of Hamilton, | 
Wilson, and Madison, he exerted himself to impress it on his | 
ontemporaries, deploring, as he wrote to one of his friends, the 

illiberality, jealousy, and local feeling of the States” as likely 

to sink the new Nation in the eyes of Europe into contempt.” 

for the prestige and influence of Washington and his un- 
e:iried support of the efforts to preserve the fruits of the Revo- 
tion by establishing a new Federal system, the attempt might 
ive failed altogether, and in any event the Constitution as we 
ive it to-day would not have come into operation, and there- 
re his is the supreme name to be remembered on the anniver- | 


we are now celebrating. 


Conferring at Mount Vernon with those who shared his fears 
d longings, Washington offered the suggestion which led to a 
eliminary meeting. Responding to that suggestion, on 
ist day of January, 1786, the Virginia Legislature passed a | 
esolution designating commissioners to meet commissioners 
might be appointed by the other States for the purpose 
coustructing a comprehensive and harmonious method 
culuting commercial intercourse among the States, so as to 
void the rivalries and collisions which were a _ continual 
uce to the trade and prosperity of all. Two of the 
sioners named in the resolution were Madison and Kdmund 


Randolph, the latter afterwards Attorney General and 
of State. 


In September of the same year the Virginia commissioners 
erred at Annapolis, Md., with such commissioners as the | 
her States had appointed, the only other States represented | 
eing New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, 
hough Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
North Carolina had appointed commissioners who did not at- 
One of the difficulties that impeded the political transac- 
that time was due to the means of travel and communi- 
being so meager. At no one session of the Philadelphia 
ition, for instance, were representatives present from all 

12 States which had elected deputies. When the Virginia | 
cntion assembled, many months after the document had been | 

d and signed, some of its members had not been able to 


e a copy of the Constitution or a single copy 
ralist. When the vote on ratification was cast 


rginia convention it could not be known in Richmond 
Hampshire had already voted three days before, making 


ninth State to ratify. 


Che conference at Annapolis was under the direction of Ham 
ind Madison, who were determined to omit nothing which | 

lit further the establishment of a capable and efficient Gov- 
it. Going beyond their instructions, the commissioners 
mended that a convention should be called to take into | 
ration the general situation and devise whatever provi- | 
night appear necessary to render the Federal Government 
ute to the exigencies of the Union. It was the Legislature 





a 


| 


| 


rood deal discussed, 
as to who, if anyone, can be regarded as having first proposed 


Touching the question, which has been 


ciate : 
} any plan at all resembling that which is contained in the Coen 
Stitution, 1 quote the following from the memorandum left by 
Madison, which is prefixed to his report of the debates of the 
convention : 
As a sketch on 
| 7 
Hi Says 
the earliest, perhaps, of a constitutional government for the Union 
(organized with regular departments, with physical means operating o 
| individuals), to be sanctioned by the people of the States acting 
| their original and sovereign character, w ontained in the letter 
|} of James Madison to Thomas Jefferson of the 10th of March, 1787, 


to Gov. Randolph of the 8th of April, and to Gen. Washington of th 


| 16th of April. 
So the intellect of Madison—a powerful intellect in a frail 
| body— just in advance of the meeting ef the convention was 
| busy formulating definite provisions which might aid in giving a 
| fair start to its deliberations. 

It is to him also that we are indebted for a report of the 
convention proceedings. The day of skillful stenographers had 
j mat come, and Madison, forecasting the strong desire which 
| would arise to know what occurred in such an epoch-makin; 
ussemblage, determined that he would be its reporter and thus 
| Supply the materials for a history of the convention, on which 
| aS he believed, would be staked the happiness of a people, grea 
| even in its infancy, and possibly the cause of liberty through 
out the world. In order to perform the task satisfactorily he 
took his seat immediately in front of the presiding officer, was 
not absent a single day, and testified that he was almost ove 
} come by the double labor of listening to speeches and report 
them. 

Th Virginia deputies, when they reached Philadelphia, 
} agreed that Gov. Randolph should present the Virginia plan, 
not to be binding on any of his colleagues, but which should, 
| and, as the journal shows, did, become the basis en which the 
| preeeedings of the convention were conducted. Madison en- 
| gaged in nearly all of the discussions, as did Randolph and 
Mason, and Washington spoke once relative to a matter which 
he considered of much importance, and when a conclusion was 
reached as to what the instrument should be Madison served 
on the committee of revision, which made the final draft. 

The convention was comparatively small, enly 56 members 
| serving and only 41 signing. But, as universally agreed, never 
| has there been a more notable gathering, and never at a given 
|} time in any country has the mind of man traveled so far in 
| planning for the welfare of communities. Nor is there r 
| corded any such shining instance of a body of statesmen of 
| the first rank, representing the intellect, character, and ambi 
| tion of an extensive country, of many States, having conflict- 
| ing interests and diverse views, so completely surrendering 
their preconceptions and combining their compromises in u 
single document, providing a great political structure, different 
from any kuown before, and, notwithstanding, built upon the 
essential doctrines in defense of which the Revolution had been 
fought. |Applause.] In his biography ef one of its framers, 
President Roosevelt [applause|—the valiant American whoss 
death we so much deplore—praising the Constitution, described 
it as “ not simply a compromise, but a bundle of compromise: 

As none of these who signed the Constitution were entir 
satistied with it, some believing that it conferred excessive pow- 
ers on the Federal Government, others believing that it would 
not prove sufliciently strong, and others objecting to specitic 
provisions, none of them were confident that it would be ratified 
by a sufficient number of the more important States to render 
it a practical instrument of government. They recognized th: 
while ratification by any nine States would give it a naked official 
status, dependence for anything substantial and lasting must be 


| placed upon the action of the large and influential Common 
wealths. ‘They understood that its future was in a trembling 
and perilous balance, and its advocates looked forward to whut 
the States might do with the utmost solicitude and misgiving. 


The opposition was more formidable in the pivotal States o 
Virginia and New York than elsewhere. Before the conventior 
of either of these States met, eight States ratified Virginia 
and New York had postponed, and the country waited anxious! 


OL Virginia that first accepted this recommendation, and gave | for their action, persuaded that without these a government 


sis to its action by appointing deputies, with Washington 
cir head, and by this example made a Federal convention | 
Possible, The light began to break when all of the States but 


ad followed this lead of Virginia. 


to replace th ( onfed¢ ratio eould not ly secured bins the 


action of Virginin been adverse, New York would hardly have 
ratified, and thus it is seen that in a large measure everything 
depended upon what Virginia might do. In both States there 


convention organized in Philadelphia on May 25, 1787, up | were men of weight who regarded any government as a neces 
to Which time the deputies of fewer than eight States were in | sary evil and who desired no government stronger than the Co 








} 
! a« 

r , 

t Applause.) 





ate ndance, Supported by the North and the South, placed in 
homination by a Pennsylvanian and seconded by a South Caro- 


federation. There were also those who, not entirely sharing 
that opinion, were dissatisfied with the Constitution as drafted 


|, Washington was unanimously chosen its President. and sought to bring about a second convention; and there were 


also those who insisted upon the instrument being amended 
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The forees led and direeted by Washing- 
Hamilton, apprehensive 


before being ratitied. 
fon stood for unconditional approval. 
of amendment, said: 

eptible of complete demonstration that it will be 


It appears to me sus 
far more easy to obtain subsequent than previous amendments to the 
Constitutio: rhe moment alteration is made in the present plan it 
mes, for the purpose of adoption, a new one and must undergo a 

v decisi rom each State 

Washington repeatedly wrote: 
There is no alternative, no hope of an alternative, no intermediate 
esting pla between the adoption of this Constitution and a recourse 
in ified state of anarchy with all of its deplorable conse- 
On June 2, 1788, when the Virginia convention met in Rich- 
i mond, the destiny of the country was in its keeping. The foes 
of the Constitution claimed and its friends feared that a ma- 
ority of the people of the State were antagonistic. The State 
iS stirred by controversy and excitement during the election 
f tl lelegate und the interest was universal and intense 
en they cal together. The 170 members included nearly all 
f the foremost men of the Commonwealth. The principal 
exceptions were Washington and Jefferson, the one at Mount 


Vernon with bis hand upon the pulse of the country and the 
the other in France, where he was kept posted by 
his friends, Madison and Mason, as to the contending currents 
opinion. With the assistance of the historians, among them 
distinguished Hugh Blair Grigsby, who many years ago 
piled full and delightful account of the convention, and 
Senator Beveridge, the author of a most admirable life of 
Murshall, recently published, we look back upon the 
vention as on a pieture of a great scene spread upon a great 
inva Lest a Virginian be thought to overstate, I will use 


of Senator Beveridge: 


State, and 
= 
trl 
ri 
Cait 
mm 


Johit 


ss 


the words 


In Virginia’s convention the array of ability, distinction, and chai 
ter on both sides was notably brilliant and impressive. The strongest 

aters in the land were ther the most powerful orators and some 
f the most scholarly statesmen Seldom in any land or age has so 
gifted and accomplished a group of men contended in argument and 
discussion at one time and place. 

From every part of the State the delegates were drawn and 
rom every occupation. There were the older statesmen, and 


he younger public men then entering upon the course that was 
to take many of them into the higher stations of the Federal 
f;overnment. There were men from the eastern section, where the 
drama of the revolution had slowly unfolded to its consumma- 
tion: from the slopes and valleys of the Allegheny Mountains; 


, 


from the frontier—the remote Kentucky district, made up of 
the six Virginia counties soon to be a great State. [Applause. ] 


for ratification were the 
| Applause. ] 


In the list of the delegates who voted 
Kentuckians, Marshall and Breckenridge. 


Many of the delegates were men of finished education and cul- 
ture. Some had been trained at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
n the law at the Middle Temple and the Inns of the Court; 
some had spent their student days in the halls of William and 
Mary College and other American institutions of learning: and 
there were those who had been denied any educational ad- 
vantage except that afforded by the school of experience and 





exertion. According to their convictions, they were all resolute 
n the purpose to serve faithfully the country in the new crisis, 
precisely as many of them had served it before the Revolution 
in the patriotie movements of that time, and during the war on 
the battle fields where the States had tried out their strength 
with the mother country. I believe it may be said of them 
With as little reserve as of any body of men who ever seriously 
and deliberately considered the of government that 
they divested themselves of self-seeking and were inspired by 


business 


that most worth while of all publie virtues—a spirit of readiness 
to make any sacrifice essential to the common good. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of he gentleman from Virginia be extended 10 


minutes 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Towa asks unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman from Virginia be ex- 
tended 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I thank my friend from Iowa and 
the House 

The decisive votes were taken on June 25. The intervening 


time of a little more than three’ weeks was the full period of 
debate, during which, under a rule agreed upon at the outset, 
every article and almost every section of the Constitution, in 
the order of its arrangement, was made the matter of scrutiny 


and discussion. The opposition, representing, as it confidently 


proclaimed, 2 large majority of the people, was led by Patrick | 


Henry, then the height of his fame, althengh he was mer 


t 
‘ 
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than a decade from the historic hour when, in the House 

Burgesses, regardless of danger and defying protest, he had 
carried through his resolution against taxation without repre 
sentation by a majority of one. To this audience it is perhaps 
unnecessary to suggest that the conception of Henry as sim 
ply an orator is erroneous. He was a statesman who served 
in many offices, one of them the governorship, and to whom 
the position of United-States Senator was offered. He was 
also a remarkable lawyer, whose practice, as his diary shows, 


extended to the courts of Boston, and who when Was) 
ington came to make up the Supreme Court, was offered 
the place of Chief Justice. Henry’s fundamental objection 
to the Constitution was that it unduly centralized in th 


Federal Government powers which he thought should be re 
tained by the States. On this-theme in all its aspeets and 
variations he spoke from day to day, and sometimes with suc 


force and cloquence as to diseconcert his opponents. At one 
stage in an claborate speech he urged upon the Delegates, and 


particularly upon those from Kentucky, that the Congress co) 
templated by the Constitution might ignore the interests of th 
Southern States and abandon the navigation of the Mississipi 
River to the Spaniards, and Madison wrote Washington, with 
whom he was in constant correspondence, that he feared thi 


argument might serve to prevent ratification. Similarly ji 
pressed, Gouverneur Morris, who was in Richmond to wit: 


the proceedings of the convention, wrote Hamilton that matt 
were hot going as well as the friends of America could wish 
When the subject of the judiciary was reached, Henry, ha 
ing already inveighed against the powers vested in Congress :1)c) 
in the Executive, exclaimed: 
The purse is gone; the sword 
importance that remains to us 


ix gone: thi 


and this is the only 


Supporting Henry was George Mason, of Gunston Hall, said | 
have been spoken of by Mr. Jefferson as the wisest man he eve 
knew, the author of the first constitution of a free Commonwealth 
and of the Fairfax Resolves, and of the Bill of Rights, which en 
braced substantially all of the principles which were afterward: 
written in the Declaration of Independence. He served in thi 
Philadelphia Convention, and declined to approve or sign t! 
Constitution, but he was concerned to make it as good us pos 
sible from his point of view. Among those on the same sid 
were James Monroe, who was to become the fifth Preside 
Gov. Tyler, the father of President Tyler; and Goy. Harriso) 
the father of one President and the great-grandfather of :1 
other. Among those who supported ratification, under the lead 
ership of James Madison, who was to be the fourth Presiden! 
were Gov. Randolph; Edmund Pendleton, the venerable pres 
dent of the State court of appeals; George Wythe, the 1 
nowhed chancellor who, as a teacher of law, impressed himiseli 
upon the career of so many of the voung men of Virginia. in 
cluding Henry Clay; Light Horse Harry Lee, the father ©! 
the wonderful soldier and stainless gentleman who, 
troubled time nearer to our own, led the armies of the Confed 
eracy [applause]; and John Marshall, who, having foue! 
through the Revolution and taken position as one of the inil 
ential younger leaders, was, after « while, to be accounte:! }* 
haps the greatest judge our race has produced. These 
some of those who participated in that short and never-to-! 
forgotten encounter whose result has so tremendously affected 
the course of government in America and everywhere. No « 
or analysis is possible, but I may be permitted to refer to ou 
the questions that was in controversy. In respect to the cou 
tention often urged that the Supreme Court usurps power 
declaring an act of Congress unconstitutional, it is tolerat!s 
significant that in the Virginia convention those who feure 
that the authority of Congress would be improperly exercise: 
doubted whether its activities could be supervised or checked 
| by the Federal courts, and that John Marshall, to allay ty 
fears, put forward the theory to which he adhered wheneve 
question was presented from the time of the decision in Marhu! 
ugainst Madison, saying in one of his speeches: 

“If Congress should make a law not warranted by any © 
powers enumerated, it would be condemned by the Fev 
judges as an infringement of the Constitution, which the) 
to guard. They would not consider such a law as coming wn 
their jurisdiction; they would declare it void.” 

No vote was had in the convention until a motion 
previous to ratification was presented. On this the 


] The 
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. 
: 
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ayes 


noes were demanded by Henry and seconded by Bland, sd 
motion was defeated by a majority of eight. —Tmmedi 
another vote was taken on the motion to ratify, on wie 
Mason, seconded by Henry, moved the ayes and noes, al ih 
| result was 89 in favor of ratification and 79 against it. PEN 
very slender majorities settled the fate of the Constitution, a 
‘in a hirge degree the fate of the country. How great wis THe 
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| 
effect of the action of Virginia on that of New York is to be 
inferred from the circumstance that a little later the Constitution 
was ratified by the New York convention, although after its 
session began nnd before Virginia had reached a decision Hum- 
ilton, when asked the prospect, had replied, ‘God only knows; 
several votes have been taken by which it appears that they 





are two to one against it.’ Virginia and New York having 
acted, 11 States having ratified, the darkness was gone and 
the country stood in the full light of a new day. [Applause.] 


I may refer again for a moment to some of the statesmen I 
have mentioned, because of their being identified with that part 
of Virginia whose vigorous and patriotic people I have 
privilege of representing—the region which lies almost within 
the shadow of this Capitol and stretches from the Potomac to 
the blue range of mountains toward the west, a beautiful and 


fertile region, whose attractions captured the eager fancy of 
the early settlers as they made their way from tidewater to 
the interior. There in his tomb. at Mount Vernon sleeps the 


master builder of the Republie, and there, near by, is the resting 


place of George Mason, his friend and coworker in the cause 
of liberty. There also lived James Madison, John Marshall, 


and James Monroe, the homes yet preserved that echoed to their 
These we acclaim as among the very greatest founders 
f the Nation. So long as we are true to the memory of such 
men and faithful to the standards and ideals which they set for 
the guidance of a free people in a free land, in a noble sense 
they will remain 

The dead but sceptered sovereigns who still rule 

Our spirits from their urns. 


VOICES, 


oO 


| Prolonged applause. J 
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and I believe that the few Members who may desire copies Can 


be supplied from the 2,000 that go to the Senate. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. I appreciate the statement of 
the chairman of the Committee on Printing that it is advisable 
to reduce the expense, but it does seem to me that the Membe: 
of the House ought to have a few of these copies L wi a 
that I have myself had requests for more than 2,000 copies of 

| this publication in the last few months. I am not re very 
|} many requests now, but am getting some few, and ot ‘lem 
bers are getting requests. I suggest that the House eht to 
have a portion of those 2 AOO copies, if the chairman of the co 
mittee thinks that would be proper 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I admit that this a rather u 


usual procedure, but it was done entirely for the purpose 
saving money, and as no Member of the House 
the matter to the committee felt justified 
resolution in its present form. 


mentioned 
the 


had 


‘ 7? “OT rt , 
" in reporting 


| Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KIESS Yes 

Mr. WALSH. TI gather from the reading of the resolution 
| that the expense is to be borne from the contingent funds of the 
| two Houses, 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. The gentleman will understand that it is 
necessary to pass this concurrent resolution because the cost 
will exceed the S500, which is the limit the House or Senate can 


print. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes: but why should the House pay half the ex 
pense of printing a decument of which they are to have 
copies to distribute? It seems to me that this resolution should 
provide that the expense of this printing for the Senate Judi 
ciary Committee should be borne from the contingent fund of 
| the Senate, and not be paid, half of it, out of the contingent fund 
of the House, particularly in view of the fact that the resolu- 





Mr. KIESS. 
Llob 4. 
the SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
enute eoneurrent resolution No. 4, which the Clerk will report. 
the Clerk read as follows: 


NO. 


Senate c« resolution 4 


cd by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
there shall be printed 10,000 copies of the hearings and report 
mmittee entitled “* Brewing and Liquor Interests and German 
piganda und Bolshevik Propaganda,” held before a subcommittee of 


neurrent 


‘ mittee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, in the second and 

ssions of the Sixty-fifth Congress, pursuant to S. Res. 307 and 

of which 3,500 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 6,000 copies 

use of the Llouse of Representatives, and 500 copies for the use 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 

With a committee amendment to strike out all after the enact- 


) iuse of resolution and insert: 
t there be printed 2,500 additiona! nies of Senate document No. 
sixth Congress, entitled “ Brewing and Liquer Interests and 


and Bolshevik Propaganda,” of which 2,000 copies shall be for 


of the Senate and 500 copies for the use of the Senate Committee | 


Judiciary, 


WALSH. 


Mr. Spenker, I desire to submit a parliamentary 
SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

WALSH. Under what privileged status is this resolution 
resented to House? Is it taken from the Speaker's 
is it a report from the House Committee on Printing? 
SPEAKER, 


the 


‘ir. WALSH. And the amendments that have been 
mendments of the House committee? 


SPEAKER. They are. 


i 


KIESS. I move the adoption of the resolution as 
uled, 
Ir. RANDALL of California. Does the House committee 


i 


dditioual print and are they all to be for the use of the 
KIESS, 


ld have entailed a cost of $17,441.87. 






Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate concurrent resolu- | 


It is a report from the Committee on Print- | 


read are | 


to @eny to the House of Representatives any copies of 


Mr. Speaker, the Senate passed this resolution 
(ime ago, calling for the printing of 10,000 copies, which 
The House committee 
that inasmuch as there had been practically no requests 


tion as amended provides that this printing is to be for the use 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee only. It seems to me it 
not wise to pass resolutions providing for the printing of docu 
ments hearings held by Senate committees, to reduce the 
number, and then provide that the House shall pay half the ex- 


is 


of 


pense, particularly when it costs $1,700 a thousand to print 
i them. I trust the gentleman will withdraw the resolution in 
order that it may be amended in that way, or that he will offer 


such an amendment. 

Mr. KIESS. We are very anxious to precure action on this, 
beeause of the insistence of the Senators who have held this 
hearing, and I will offer an amendment that 1,000 copies be for 
the use of the Senate and 1,000 copies for the use of the House 

Mr. WELLING. And 500 for the use of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out 


* 2,000 copies’ and insert in lieu thereof “ 1,000 copies,’ 


and after the word “ Senate,” insert the words “and 1,000 copies for 
the use of the House.” 

Mr, GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KIESS. Yes. 


Mr. GALLAGHER. How do you propose to distribute 
1,000 copies to the Members of the House? 

Mr. KIESS. They will go to the folding room. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks they will go to the fold- 
ing room and be distributed under the rule, so that each Member 
will receive his proportionate share. 

Mr. GARD. May we now have the resolution read as it will 
read when amended? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report the 
resolution as proposed to be amended. 


these 





The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed 2,500 additional copies of Senate Document No. 


62, Sixty-sixth Congress, entitled “ Brewing and Liquor Interests and 
German and Bolshevik Propaganda,” of which 1,000 copies shall be for 
the use of the Senate, 1,000 copies for the use of the House, and 500 
copies for the use of the Senate Committee on the Judiciars 


Mr. WALSH. In order to have the language correct, it should 


f the Members of the House for these documents and that | be “1,000 copies fer the use of the House of Representatives.” 
this Was a large sum of money to expend, we declined to report | The words “ of Representatives” should be added. 

the resolution favorably at that time. The Senators, however, Mr. KIESS. I move the adoption of the resolution as 
i been very insistent on having this resolution passed, | amended. 

Cspecially the members of the Senate Judiciary Committee. Mr. GREEN of Iowa. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker, 
"he House committee has reduced the number to 2,500 and re- The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

du ed the expense from $17,441.87 to $4,389.02, and provided Mr. GREEN of Iowa. joes not the amendment have to be 
bo ~ 090 copies should go to the Senate and 500 to the Senate | adopted first? ‘ 

te tees oe the Judiciary. For the information of Members of The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
S] Ten ‘use, IT would say that the aditional cost per thousand is | by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kigss]. 

%1,(55.53. 1 do not know of any request having been made, The amendment was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 





‘The question is on the adoption of the com- 





PRODUCTION 
Mr. HAUGEN. 
take from 


OF FOOD PRODUCTS. 


AND CONTROI 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
ihe Speaker's table the bill H. R. 8624, disagree to all 


the Senate umendments, and ask for a conference, without 
instructions. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Towa asks unanimous 


consent to take from 


the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 8624, 


disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference, 
Is there objection % 

Mr. TREADWAY. Reserving the right to object, I wish to 
make a parliamentary inquiry. Would it be in order to move 


to instruct the conferees to report the bill back with an amend- 
ment striking out the section added by the Senate known as the 
Ball rent-commission bill? 

Tl SPEAKER lt would after the conference has been 

reed 10. 

M rPREADW AY \ furthe inquiry. Can 1 amend the 
motion made by the ventl from Iowa to send the bill to 
conference without instructions by a further motion to stril 
out the Ball amendment‘ 

The SPEAKER. That is all done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Personally, I must object to unanimous 
consent heing granted with no instructions to the conferees as 
to that amendment. It has nothing to do with the bill being 
sent to conference. and in my opinion should not be a part of 
ihe bill. It should be deait with on its merits before the House. 
Phe subject matter has never been acted on by the House. I 
hall feel obliged to object unless there is a motion to instruct 

»conterees to strike out the so-called Ball amendment 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman will have that right after it is 

{ > ConTerehce, 

Mr. TREADWAY fhe motion of the gentleman from Lowa 
is to send it to conference without instructions. I desire to see 
that they are instructed. 

Mr. HAUGEN Mr. Speaker, there are 11 amendments; one 
s this Ball amendment My understanding is that it was 
drawn rather hurriedly. I have letters from Senators and 
others suggesting a number of changes. It was thought that it 


would be better to send it to conference and let the conferees give 
t due consideration. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Will the ge 


tleman yield? 





Mr. HAUGEN Yes 
Mr. TREADWAY. The point I am making is that the Com- 
tee on Agriculture, for whom we have the highest regard, 
would have under consideration the bill entitled “An act to pro- 
vide further for the national credit and defense by encouraging 
he prod m and controlling the distribution of food products 
dad fuel That is the title of the bill in conference. The 
lit that it seel o add is entitled To create a rent 
omn } the District of Columbia.” 

If the is an) nse wh in submitting an amendment 
in the form of a rider to a bill controlling the distribution of 
ood rT el, adding to that rent commission for the District 
of Columbia, I should like to know what it is. It seems to me 
that is entirely out of the province of the Committee on 

i Act e to «cd with the great question involving a rent 
it commission in the District of Columbia. Therefore, unless I 
en ake iA [ shall feel compelled to object to the 

request of 1 om Towa. 

M LEAL | leman from Massachusetts will not 
hold the © \criculture responsible for the action 
f ithe Senate? 

Mr. TREADW A ) ul Lo 

Vir. HAUGEN. A somewhat similar amendment was offered 
to the bill when bei: msidered in Committee of the Whole, 
and was yoted was later voted out, when the bill was 
reported back to th Llouse rhe bill deals with profiteering, 
not in the District of Columbia alone but in the whole country 


as well. The Ball amendment is incorporated in a bill reported 
by the Committee on Agriculture and passed by the House. As 
j far as I am concerned I have no objection to a vote being taken 
on that particular amendment, the Ball amendment. If it goes 
in at all, it should to conference in order that it may be 
more carefully considered. 
Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 
Mr. WALSH. TI have heard the gentleman send a number 
ef bills to veonference heretofore. Why has he asked to send 
this particular bill to conference without instructions? 


£O 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Because I understand that is the usual way 
to put the motion. Since the question was raised the other day 
it seems to me that this will avoid delay. The contention is 
that this bill should go to conference. If we are going to spend 
the whole day deciding whether it shall go te conference or not, 
it will delay its consideration. 

Mr. WALSH. I suppose the 
functioning? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know about the reeent development: 
that the gentleman mentions, but do I understand that after the 
conferees have been appointed they can then be instructed ? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Not under my motion, but I am willing to 
modify it. 

Mr. TREADW 
consent, 

Mr. HAUGEN, My. Speaker, I unanimous consent io 
modify the motion so that we may yote on the question as to 
whether the Ball amendment goes in the bill or goes out. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am entirely agreeable to that procedi 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Is it the gentleman’s intention to give 
rensonable debate upon this matter? 

Mr. HAUGEN, The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jou 
SON | has asked for time, and it is understood that he shall have 

and then 5 minutes on this side. Mr. Chairman, | 


Rules 


Committee on is still 


LY. Ishall object to the request for unanimorns 


ask 


1) mninutes, 
suggest that the time be fixed at 50 minutes; that 40 minnie, 
given to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] an 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not want to monopolize all the tim 

Mr. HAUGEN. We have up for consideration to-day the deti 
ciency bill; gentlemen in charge of it desire us to dispose of this 
bill within the hour. If any length of time is desired for do- 
hate we will have to postpone action or refer to the committe 
We thought that in view of the importance of early passage o 
the bill it shonld be sent to conference rathen than to the co 
mittee 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand that the gentleman from 1]0\ 
[ Mr. HAUGEN] is now trying to send this bill to conference wit! 
out instructions and to agree that any debate on a motion tu 
instruct the conferees shall not exceed 40 or 45 minutes? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand the lasi 
tion of the gentleman from Iowa. The Chair did not hear ii. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, if a motion is made to instruct tly 
conferees they can not tie up debate upon that. 


be 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is not 
stating a parliamentary inquiry. 
Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman frou 


Iowa revise his request for unanimous consent in accordance 
with what I understood him to say a few moments ago, namel) 
that he was willing to have the Ball bill voted up or down, as t 
whether it shall be agreed to as an amendment to this bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not hear the last request 


the gentleman from Towa and will ask the gentleman to i 
peat it. 
Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, my last request Was that th 


hill be taken from the Speaker's table, that all amendment 
disagreed to, that a conference be asked for, and that one ii 
tion be in order: that is, to instruct the conferees to strike o 
the Ball amendment. ‘There are 11 amendments. If we ar 
coing to discuss the bill, I can not in honor agree to an extended 
debate, because the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] has yielded 
time in which to consider this matter, If objection is to be 
made, then let the bill take its regular course; let it be sent 
the committee, which action may delay it for a week or ¢ 
Gentlemen, you have the responsibility. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentlem 
stating the case in rather an exaggerated manner when lie says 
we will have the responsibility. We are willing to have the r 
sponsibility, but the Ball bill has never been considered by this 
body. Therefore, I say we must debate it. The gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HavcEN] has stated how important this measure |s. 
It is important; but if this Agricultural bill is important let hin 
strike out the Ball bill as an amendment to that and take it up 
on its own merits. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 


‘ 


ne 


I am willing to have an expression from |! 


House. I would be very glad to have it. s 
Mr. TREADWAY, I am trying to get an expression frol the 
House. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will indicate 
the time desired, I will confer with the gentleman from — 
{Mr. Goop], and if he agrees to an extension of time then I W! I 
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be glad to yield, but under the agreement I have with the gentle- 
man from Iowa I must make my word good, and I am not going 
io agree to any lengthy discussion which would deprive him of 
the right to go on with his deficiency bill. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes, 

Mr. RUBEY. ‘The genileman has suggested that we have a 
vertain length of time-—40 or 50 minutes—and in making this 
suggestion he states that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
JOHNSON] wants 45 minutes and the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts Wants some time. 

Mr. WAUGEN. ‘Ten minutes. 

Mr. RUBEY. Both of those gentlemen are opposed to the 
Ball bill, 

Mr. TREADWAY. 
a sense. 

Mr. RUBEY. At least, the gentlemen are opposed to putting 
this Ball bill on this Agricultural bill. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY. And the point I want to make is that it is un- 
lair to those of the House who are in favor of this legislation 
to be confined in debating it to 5 or 10 minutes when gentlemen 
who are opposing it have 40 or 50 minutes. If you are going to 
discuss the Ball bill, the time should be divided equally between 
those who are for it and those who are against it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is agreeable to me. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my request, that one hour and a half be given to debate, 
> minutes to be allotted to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LEE] and 45 minutes to myself, with the understanding that 
t} minutes be for and 45 minutes against the amendment. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And it is understood that a motion is in 
order to strike out the Ball bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the request is not in order until it is decided whether we are 
voing to send this measure to conference. The gentleman is 
irying to control the time of debate on the question of instruc- 


Oh, I beg to differ with the gentleman, in 
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The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair will state it again. The genth 
Irat. from Iowa usks unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill, to disagree to all Senate amendments, 
and ask for a conference, and that there shall be allowed one 


motion to instruct, which will be to agree or disagree to the 
Ball amendment, and upon that motion there shall be debate 
of an hour and a half, one-half of the time to be controlled 


by the gentleman from the gentlemat 


from Georgia [Mr. LEE}. 


Towa and one-half by 
Is there objection? 





Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object ——— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular orde 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular orde) 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from ‘Texas asks for the 
regular order. Either objection must je made or not. Is there 


objection ? 


Mr. WALSH Mr. Speaker, I object. 
FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 


of the Whele House on the state of tl 
the bill H. R. 9205 


itself into the Connnittec 
Union for the further consideration of 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House the state of the Union for the further 
sideration of the bill Hl. R, 9205, the first deficiency appropria 
tion bill, with Mr. Wausim in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is in Committee of the Who! 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 9205, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read follows: 

A bill (It, BR. making appropriations to 
appropriations for year ending June 
fiscal years, and for other purposes 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee arose yesterday ther 
were no amendments pending, and the Clerk will read. 


on 


as 
Qvon) 


the 


supply deficienci 


fiscal 30, 1920, and prik 


ions. We may agree on time for debate on the motion to 3 : ; ; 

nstruct and find that somebody will not agree to send it to Che Clerk read as follows: 

onference ; Rock Island (Ill.) Arsenal: The remaining wunexpended baiances 
_ ea rN re ‘ ‘ : ; .| not to exceed $450,000, of the appropriation of $2,965,000 for increasing 
The SPEAKER. The Chair assumes from the attitude of | the facilities for the manufacture of field artillery matériel, including 

he gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAauGeN] that he does not wish | the necessary buildings and equipment, and for providing additiona 


storage space and other storage facilities, either by building and equi] 


he matter sent to conference ubless a limit can be put upon ping new storehouses or by building and equipping shops for manufa: 
debate, and the Chair thinks there can be uw request that the} turing purposes and equipping as storehouses shops thereby vacated 


bill be sent to conference and also a request limiting debate, | and made available (act of June 12, 1917) and of the appropriation of 
t it « We : > oye re i iecti ‘ . : a $1,295,200 additional for increasing facilities for the manufacture o 
nat it all depends whether there is objection riarce to it. The field artillery matériel, including the necessary buildings and equipmen 
Chair will state, as he understands it, the request of the gen- | (act of Oct. 6, 1917), are made available for the erection of a shop 
eman from Towa, which is that this bill be taken from the cone “That this oo sea 3 argent Ag ee ee —, _ 
He ye ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ . : » disacree ‘ : Provided, That this sum shall not be available until the present plar 
peaker’s table, that all anni ndments be disagreed Ra; tet 3 | coe the manufacture of Te uperators is disposed of 
sent to conference with the understanding that on one TT SON \ Chai i il : 
. > ~ ° . ) . he . *} » st} , thi be 
otion there shall be one hour and a half debate, 45 minutes Mr. 1K EPSON. Ir. Chairman, nove to strike out t] al 


be controlled by the gentleman from Georgia |[Mr. Lee] and 
> minutes by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order 


word. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee wha 
kind of war matériel recuperators are—found in line 10, page 11% 

Mr. GOOD. When we got into the war we had a very limi 
amount of field artillery. The War Department finally adopted 


ted 


rhe SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? . : we = lea: Seale 

\ir. RUBEY Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object the French model of field artillery, the 155-millimeter guns and 
° 4 . s . 6 < 4 , > = > A o . . . * 

ir. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. howitzers, to be the principal gun, or rather the gun of whic 

‘Mir. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that | Most were to be manufactured. The French recuperator, which 


request has not yet been stated by the Chair. 


a 


is the recoil mechanism of the gun, was one of the most delicat: 


rhe SPEAKER. The Chair mav be mistaken in his state- | pieces of machinery that the Government had to manufactur 
nt. The Chair will ask the gentleman from Towa to again | We were No accustomed to manufacturing those recuperators, 
te his request. and it was sta ed by French officers that we would never be 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, my request is to take from the | #ble to manufacture them. But we did undertake to manufa 
wuker’s table H. R. S624, disagree to all amendments thereto, | ture them, and while we did not get any suns equipped with thos; 
dask for a conference; that one amendment be in order, | ‘ecuperators in time to send them over before the armistice wa 
it is to strike out the Ball amendment signed, the testimony before the committee is that we were 
Mr. DOWELL. ‘To instruct. manufacturing those recuperators at the time the armistice wa 
Mr. HAUGEN. And that one hour and a half debate be | Signed with as much perfection as they were manufactured 
nted, half of the time to be controlled by the gentleman | the arsenals in France, This factory that is referred to 

i Georgia [Mr. Lee] and the other half by myself, with the | located on the grounds of the Dodge Manufacturing Co., and 
lerstanding that half of the time is for and half of the time | that company have now agreed to buy the building at 40 p 


ainst the amendment, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry? 
fhe SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
ir. WALSH. From the latter part of the gentleman's re- 


st Ll assume when he says one amendment shall be in order 
he means one motion instruct the conferees will be in 

er on the matter of the Ball amendment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Exactly. 

Mr. WALSH. And upon 
debate? 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. BLANTON, 

Mr. WALSH. 


to 


that there shall be one hour and a 





The Chair thinks that is the intention. 
Mr. Speaker, regular order. 
T think it should be so stated. 











LVI 


te 





| cent of its cost. The building is not suitable, as I understane 
| it, for their manufacture, and they are willing to buy a good 
deal of the machinery for which the Government has no 
and there prospect of selling for $600,000 additional m: 

chinery that is not needed. So that by carrying this legislation 
we will obviate the necessity of paying a considerable sum, I 
do not know how much, but a considerable sum, as much a 

$125,000, for the land, and we are now under a yearly charge 
of about $40,000 for maintenance, including guarding the prop 
erty, and it is the purpose to move the machinery that it is 
desired to retain to Rock Island, where a building will be put 
up and where no further charge will be made for guarding. 
They have the guards there. 


<n 


is a 
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Me. KNUTSON. The plant is net located at the Reck Island 
Ay } then ’ 
Mr. GOOD. Ne: the plant is at the Dodge Brothers’ plant at 
Detroit 
\i KNUTSON It came under the head of the Rock Islan 
Arsenal, which was the occasion for the inquiry. I withdraw 
the pro forma amendment. 
Mr. TILSON Mr. Chairman, I move te strike out the last 
rr The importance of this item has been referred to by the 
genti« n from lowa [Mr. Goop], and he has stated very briefly 
‘ ts that make necessary this legislation. As is well known, 
the outbreak of the war we had so little artillery, so few 
Ins, at it wns considered wiser to not attempt to increase | 
u supply of the types we had, but to adopt the French 
moc nsterc n fact, there were so few guns that there was 
not as much as a battery fer each camp to use for the training 
of soldiers in the use of artillery. Therefore we adopted fer our 
not only the 155 mm oe and 155 mm. gun, as indicated 
! entleman from Towa, but also the famous French 75. 
We had never manufactured that gun. It had a secret recoil 
stn, the recuperater, as it is called, known only to certain 
rdnuaunce officers of the French Government. When we came 
ni the war the Freneh Government gave us access to the 
of this wonderful mechanism and invited us to make it. 
We undertook to make it and had considerable difficulty in 
doing so In fact, we failed for many months to make an 
American model that would work satisfactorily. The recuper- 
itor as developed by the French is very delicate piece of 
iechanism. It is necessary for certain parts of it to be dust 
proof and damp proof. In France much of the werk on it is 
handwork We tried to substitute American metheds but 
ith indifferent suecess 
Finally, as stated by the gentleman from Iowa, we learned 
it in the French way, and it is not boasting to say that 
we irned to make it just as as the French made it. We 
make it in our own arsenals, because we had ne arsenal 
equipped for the purpose ™ ve went outside, and the plant 
‘ el ed to | the gentieman Ir lowa was selected as one 
f e very | places in whi to make this mechanism, and 
here it was successfully made. The machinery for making it is 
ere, and the equipment is also there. The purpose now is to 
ttilize this machinery and equipment. It is the intention of 
this legislation to provide for securing this machinery and this 
equipment and turn it to the use of making recuperators for 
ourselves as we may need them. It is clearly for the best in- 
terest of the Military Establishment and the Go-- rnment. 
The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
the Clerk will read. 
~ i (jerk read as follows 
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do, and that the appropriations should remain available until 
expended. And that is the general method of carrying the 
item. Of course, it is subject to a point of order, but it might 
result in a good deal of hardship if we attempted to change 
in the midst of a year the system of accounting and keeping 
the books of the appropriation. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, on of the 


the statement gen- 


tleman from lowa I withdraw the reservation of the point of 
order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut with 


draws the point of order, and the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In all, $9,500,000: Provided, That no part of this sum shall he 
expended upon repairs to any vessel which is not to be retained pet 
manentiy in the Navy: Provided further, That the Secretary of the 
Navy shall submit to Congress not later than February 1, 1920, a 
statement showing for each navy yard and naval station the total 
number of employees, by occupations, on December 31, 1919, and th 
proportion of such employees who are below fair standard 
efficiency 

Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman- 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the whole paragraph. It is legislation. 


Indiana offers an 


Mr. KRAUS. If the point is made, I do not desire to offer 
the amendment. I take it the paragraph is subject to a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana seeks to 


offer an amendment, and the gentleman from Minnesota, hiv- 

ing reserved a point of order 
Mr. KNUTSON. I will reserve the point pending the con- 

sideration of it. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. KNUTSON. 
The CHAIRMAN. 





That can not be done. 
I make the point of order. 


What is the point of order? The gentle- 


man will state it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That it is legislation. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman only makes his point of order 
now as to the last paragraph, which is the proviso. I doubt 
if a point of order would lie from line 9 down to line 16. I 


hope the gentleman will withdraw his point of order in regar:| 
to this item, because that is the provision where we are call- 


ing for a showing. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. <A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chair 
man. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. GREEN of 


The gentleman will state it. 


lowa. Is the point of order he 


against ft 


whole paragraph or against part of it? 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
Minnesota to make a point of order against the paragraph 

Mr. KNUTSON. TI desire to make a point of order on the 
paragraph down to line 8, page 18. 


Mr. GOOD. We have passed that. It is too late. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Where does the paragraph begin and where 
|} does it end? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state for the benefit of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that the paragraph begins 


I vil government of the Panama Canal and Canal Zon Sal- 

f district judge $7,500, district attorney $5,000, marshal $5,000, 
nd fi zrat ies and necessary clothing for indigent discharged 
prisoner $150,000, to continue available until expended: Provided, 
Ch tl additional compensation, authorized by section 7 of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act for the fiscal 
ve 920, sh not be included in determining the compensation of 
! ployee of the Pan a Canal on the Canal Zone. } 

Mr. DOWELL and Mr. KNUTSON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa | Mr. DowEt1)} 
~ recognized. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman. I raise a point of order 
against the proviso beginning on line 14 and running to the 
end of the section. It is new legislation, changing the law, 

id therefore subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop]|, the chairman of the committee, desire to be heard on 
| point of order’ 

Mr. GOOD. I think it is subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN fhe Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. TILSON lurther reserving the point of order against 
he phrase “to continue available until expended,” I desire, 
under the reservation, to ask the gentleman in charge of the 
bill what is the purpose of making this item “to continue 
available until expended,” when sundry civil bill will be 
coming in before very long and deficiency bills are often be- 
fore the House? Why is it important to make this item 
available until expended? 

Mr. GOOD. That bas always been the case with regard to 
appropriations for the Panama Canal and the civil govern- 
men And a very good reason exists for establishing that 


custom or carrying that provision of law. The Panama Canal 
has certain receipts that are available for expenditure, and 
therefore, taking the whole thing into consideration, it 
thought that better administration would result if they could 
at the end of each year make a general statement, which they 





was | 


1 
{ 
| 


> 


on line 9, page 13, with the words “in all” and euds with the 
words “ of efficiency,” in line 16. 

Mr. BUTLER. I earnestly hope the gentleman will not press 
his point of order. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is not the phrase “in all, $9,300,000,” a part 
of the paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the Chair will permit, I desire to 
call attention to the fact that it is only separated by a semi- 
colon and not by a period. 


Mr. DOWELL. This seems to be a part of the succeeding para- 
graph. As I read it, I would take it that the entire precedins 
part is a part of this main paragraph. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of orcer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota withdr: 
the point of order. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. KRAUS) 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kraus: Page 13, line 16, after te ¥ rd 
“ efficiency,’’ change comma to colon and insert: ~ 
“Provided further, That the following unexpended balances of “PP 
priations for the support of the Naval Establishment for the fisc® 7 oe 
1920, as hereinafter set forth, shall be carried to the surplus tun ao 


covered into the Treasury immediately upon the approval of thi 


\ 
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Navigation, ‘Pay of the Navy,’ $6,700,000; ‘ Pro- 


namely, Bureau of the 
total appropriations recovered, Bureau of 


visions, Navy.’ $2,000,000 ; 
Navigation, $8,700,000, 

Mr. KRAUS, Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to take up the 
time of the House if the chairman of the committee will accept 
the amendment. I call the attention of the House to the fact 
that the testimony and the letter of Secretary Roosevelt show 
that the total sum of $18,000,000, part of which was appro- 
priated for the pay of the Navy, $4,000,000 for provisions, Navy, 
is entirely unnecessary and can not be expended. 

Now, in these days when we are practicing economy, and 
when we are requiring the Treasury to finance enormous appro- 
priations, it is certainly the part of wisdom to withdraw at the 
very earliest moment possible any amount heretofore appro- 
priated that can be withdrawn without detriment to the serv- 
ice; and there is no question, if anyone will read the hearings 
on this branch of the bill, that the department asserts and ad- 
mits that $18,000,000 can be spared from these appropriations. 
As a matter of fact, this legislative provision is a mere transfer 
of $9,300,000 of that $18,000,000, and at this time I am asking 
that this committee approve this amendment, which will cover 
into the Treasury the sum of $8,700,000. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the amendment not drawn in 
the proper form. ‘The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Kraus] is 
mistaken in regard to the bureau. As I heard the amendment 
read, it referred to the Bureau of Navigation. These appropria- 
tions are carried under the head of Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. We realized that there would be a surplus there, 
but the year is sv young und so many things might happen that 


is 


it might be necessary in the future to do what we have done 
here in this bill by permitting a transfer of funds. I doubt 
the wisdom of covering anything into the Treasury just now. 
I will say to the gentleman from Indiana that we are all 


unxious, of course, that not a dollar shall be paid out that can 
be saved; but if there is any place in the Navy where they 
ean not squander money, it is in the payment of the men, be- 
cause they can not pay that money out for any purpose other 
than to compensate the men, and the men are not enlisted. 
Che amount of the expenditure depends upon the personnel of 
the Navy. If the personnel is small, as it is now, the expendi- 


tures are small, and the money will necessarily have to be 
covered back. 
But I will say to the gentleman that since this matter came 


too 


ip there has been a matter presented, but lute to come 
hefore the committee, asking that a million dollars of this fund 


be made available for the purpose of permitting the Navy to 
bring coal out of Alaska. They say that they have not a 
dollar now that can be used for that purpose, and they ure 


anxious that some of this money shall be transferred for that 
purpose. While ordinarily I think that money should be coy- 
red into the Treasury as rapidly as possible—and I have not 


very much of an opinion about this—it seems to me it might 
/ as well to let the matter go over until a little later in the 
ear, 

Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. KRAUS. On that theory, why not make enormous ap 
propriations, knowing that the bureaus can not spend the 


inoney, while at the same time, as the gentleman must concede, 
are compelling the Treasury to finance excessive appropria 
ons ¢ 
Mr. GOOD. This 
ppropriated for this 
vinent of the men. 
repair purposes, 
Mr. KRAUS. But that not relieve the Treasury 
necessity of selling bonds or procuring funds in some 
vay to meet increased expenditures. 


not be paid out, and 
not be used except 
used for building 


money can 
purpose can 
It can not 


money 
for the 
be purposes 
from 
other 


does 


Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to modify iy motion by 
bstituting “Supplies and Accounts” instead of the word 
Navigation ” where it occurs. 
4 The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indian: asks unani- 
a ous consent to modify his amendment Is there objection? 


There Was ho objection. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modified dimend- 
ent, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

. = j 

\mendment offered by Mr. Kraus: Page 13, line 16, afier the word 
ciency,” change comma to colon and insert: 


ce Provided further, That the following unexpended balances of appro- 
briations for the support of the Naval Establishment for the fiscal year 
l 20, as hereinafter set forth, shall be carried to the surplus fund and 
caer See the ‘Treasury immediately upon_the approval of this act, 
namely: Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, ‘Pay of the Navy’: $6,700,- 
th Provisions, Navy $2,000,000 ; total appropriations recovered, 
sUreau of Supplies and Accounts, $8,700,000,” 
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Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be hazardous 
to pass that amendment. We do not know how many men we 
will have between now and the 30th day of June. This appro- 
priation is for the pay of the men, and I think it would be very 
hazardous to cut down the appropriation $8,000,000. The ships 
are tied up, and we are short of men now, and we are putting 


forth every effort to get men. I hope the amendment will be 
voted down. 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 
Mr. BUTLER. I am going to ask my esteemed colleagu 
[Mr. Kraus] on the committee not to press his amendment. | 


agree with him that we ought to try to save money, and we ar 
trying to save money. But we have already taken $9,000,000 


out of this fund, and I do not know what the Secretary of th 


Navy will say about it when he returns home. I do not thinl 
he knows anything about it. It was done without his knowledg 
or consent. If the point of order had been made at the right 
Place, it would have gone out. Nevertheless they need for thi 


purpose some of this money to be taken from the Bureau ot 
Supplies and Accounts, and I would be afraid, my friends, to 
reduce it any further. I would be afraid it might interfer 
with the force. I promise I will join in the attempt to sav 
money and return it to the Treasury when opportunity offers 
The gentleman from Indiana, however, is right when he says 
that the officers of the Government will have to finanee the 
Treasury according to the appropriations that are made \nie 
although this money may not be used, they have got to raise 
the $9,000,000. I would be afraid to cut this down any ner 
The gentleman is right, if we could be sure about it 

Mr. KRAUS Is the gentleman from Pennsylvania re 
of the fact that the testimony shows that the personnel! of th 
Navy will be down to 115,000 by the Ist of December? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. KRAUS While our appropriation takes cure of 170,000 
This appropriation much in excess of the amount that 
required. 

Mr. BUTLER My friend is entirely right; but the enlist 
ments may start up in the spring of the vear, and before th 
end of the year we may have the men in the service. It is 
true it looks as though we would have this fund left over. but 
we nay not, 

Mr. KRAUS Does not the gentleman know that even if we 
recruit the Navy up to 170,000 by the Ist of December and keep 
it up to that figure until the Ist of next July, even if we reduc 
this amount we will still have ample funds to pay these two 


} items, and, as a matter of fact, there is no justification to-day 


for giving them a2 single dollar of this money. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman has given me informatio: 
that I did not have. I did not understand that this surplus 
would exist over and above the pay of the 170,000 men I 
thought it would require this amount of money to pay the 
170,000 who were authorized to be enlisted up to the Ist of 
next July. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT The gentleman will reeall that in making 
the appropriation originally we cut it $8,000,000 under the esti 
mated amount 

Mr. BUTLER. | know we did. 
| Mr. PADGETT. We considered that $8,000,000 as in wlnount 
that, perhaps, would not be used in the shifting of the recruit 
ing and demobilizing; but to take out an additional SS8.000.000 
in addition to the $9,000,000 transferable to other appropri: 
tions would be hazardous. We made an allowance of $8,000,000 
in the original report of the bill, and I think we had better not 


make this further reduction. 

Mr. BUTLER. I appreciate as well as anybody in the House 
and perhaps better—because 1 think I know him better—tl: 
efforts Inade by my friend from Indiana {Mr. Kravs]. IL know 
he is absolutely sincere, and I do not like in any way to pro 
ugainst effort to money. It a laudable effort 
which the House ought to approve, and were it entirely safe 1 
would be for it, and would ask everybody in the House to voti 
for it; but I fear that the proposition of the gentleman might in 
some way interfere with the recruiting and our effort to obtain 
men for the Navy next year. I dislike very much to oppose the 
gentleman, but that is my sincere belief. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chair- 
man of the committee « question. On the top of page 13 al 
item—- 

** Maintenance, 


test his Save is 


x 


of Yards and 
Will the chairman of the committee tell me what that Sv.500 
000 is to be used for? When the committee had 


Lox ks," $2,500,000 


3ureau 


be rore them 
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und docks we went into the subject very 
awarded to the Bureau of Yards and Docks all 
the money we thought it was necessary for them to use in this 
scal vear. 1 that by this bill they are getting $2,500,000 
more, nbove what we gave them in the appropriation. 


the question of 


and we 


Varas 


lose ly. 


See 


Mr. GOOD. The committee went into that matter very care- 
fully, and it was the opinion of the officers, as well as of the 
Assistant Secretary, that if any cut was made it should be a 


item in the same proportion; that is, if we 
the $18,600,000 which they asked 
id cut each of the items 50 per cent. 

‘Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and 


percentage cut, 
i fave them 
xr S93S00.000, we she 


every 





one-} i of 


Now, so far as the item of 


Docks.” is concerned, their revised estimate was for $12,500,000, 
and the current naval act carried $7,500,000. We went into 
bat matter pretiy carefully, as to what this maintenance item 
As I reca was the maintenance of those things at the 
is and at the decks that properly fall within the operation 
f the yards abd docks to maintain them; and maintenance, as 
[ recall the term, does not have the signification of repair, but 
to maintain in operation. It is for the replacing of the 
wearing out and the rusting out nd the parts that become 
obsolescent, like the powel plant 
Mr. BROWNING. ‘They wanted a new power plant in almost 


every yard, and we cut them out; and while I shall not 
I call attention ; 
Mr. BUTLER I wal resh and revise the recollection 
of my friend from New Jersey [Mr. Brownina]. We did mighty 
well, and I congratulate ourselves on keeping these items down 


»a certain point, and I want te congratulate this committee on 


Oppose 
Lo it 


oO rel 


aving done equally well, tec. I want to ask the Committee on 
Appropriations to file with the Naval Affairs Committee the 
tatements that were made before the Committee on Aj»propria 
tions, because we will remember all these things when the time 
ymes, and next winter they will be deducted all right. If they 
get the money now, they will not get it then. 

Mr. FESS. Good for you. I hope you will stick to that 

\I GREEN of Iowa \s I understand, they did not get 

ough from the Naval Affairs Committee to equal the amount 
hat they wanted, and then, when they did not get it from the 
Naval Affairs Committee, they went to the Committee on Ap- 
propriautions, and under the guise of maintenance, when it 
ooked as if we were going to lose some Government property il 

is not properly cared for, they got an additional allowance 

h that account 

Mr. BUTLER. No; it is not for that. 

Mr. GOOD. This is not maintenance of that kind. 

Mr. BROWNING. Iam inclined to agree with the gentleman 

i lowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Lowa. It is just the same; it is an additiona! 
propriation transferred from another appropriation. 

Mr. GOOD. The word *“ maintenance” is not used in that 
est This is to maintain a power plant and an electric-light 
ant as distinct from keeping them in repair 

Mr. GREEN low: That is just what I am saying. The 
hole thing is an imposition on the House. The House thinks 
on the first blush that it is to preserve Government property 
while, as a matter of fact, it is to carry on more extensive 
operations, 

The CHAIRMAN. All time } xp 

F Mr. TILSON Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
wo words. I feel inclined to support the gentleman from In- 
ina [Mr. Krnavs] in his amendment It is admitted that the 


the 


something 


money could not be used for pay of sailors during the next 
year and that there will be like a sum of $10,000,000 

wl be expended for that purpose. Ten mil- 
dollars already appropriated furnishes a great temptation, 
xemplified in this bill, where the Navy Department has 
1e to the Committee on Appropriations and asked the com- 
mittee to transfer from the items of “ pay” and “ provisions ” 
to other items where it can be spent As long as the money 
remains in the item of “ pay Unless the Navy has 
the men the disbursing oflicers « not spend a dollar of it. But 
with a large amount iike this large, juicy item of $10,000,000 
already appropriated and in plain sight, there 
t temptation to come to the committee and ask that it be 
to items, where it can be and will be ex- 


ip exeess OL whit 


can 





j } 
Hol] 


con 


it is safe. 
an 
suspended is 
sTreu 
transferred 
pended 

Mr. KRAUS. As a matter of fact, the chairman of the com- 
mittee has already stated that they have asked for a transfer 
of another $100,000 out of the $10,000,000. 


other 


Mr. TILSON. The gentleman’s statement bears out what I 
said It seems to me that sort of a thing ought to be disconr- 
aged 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. TILSON. 


Yes, 
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Mr. SMITH of Illinois. The gentleman says that 
$10,000,000 that are not to be used. 

Mr. TILSON. Eighteen million six hundred thousand for 
these two items. This bill calls for a transfer of half of that 
amount to other items, and that leaves in the items of “ pay” 
and “ provisions ” $9,300,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. But suppose it becomes necessary to 
use $5,000,000 of this money? 

Mr. TILSON. It can not be used for any other purpose than 
that for which it is appropriated, which is pay for the Navy 
and provisions. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. 
up Where you wanted 
relief? 

Mr. TILSON. If the Navy was recruited up to that number 
we might need a part of the sum. 
Mr. SMITH of Illinois. If it 
you get relief? 

Mr. TILSON. 

Mr. GOOD. 


there are 


s3ut suppose the Navy was recruited 
$5,000,000, where would you get the 


is not available, where could 


In a subsequent deficiency bill. 
Assistant Secretary Roosevelt says that they will 


not need this $18,900,000. I think there will be no embarrass 
ment, as far as that is coneerned, if it should be covered int« 
the Treasury if it was so desired. 

Mr. DOWELL. Wi]l the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOod. Yes, 

Mr. DOWELL. The Naval Committee appropriated mor 
money than was needed in this particular department. 

Mr. BROWNING. Oh, no; the gentleman is wrong. We ap 


propriated what we thought would be needed, but the recruiting 
has not come up to the expectations. 

Mr. DOWELL. But just the same, the committee appropri 
uted than is needed, and now the Navy wants 
somewhere else. 

Mr. TILSON., 


hore TO use 

Evidently the officials of that department hav 

expressed a desire to have it transferred to other accounts it 
which they can expend it. 

Mr. GOOD. During the last quarter they can not under an 
circumstances, unless there is a change in the law, recruit mor 
than 170,000 nen. So I do not see how there can be any ei 
harrassment, as far as that part is concerned. 

Mr. BYRNS Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose 
the amendment. I hope the amendment will not be adopted. It 
io me that the House ought not to adopt an amendme! 
of this at least until we have some information from tli 
Navy Department as to whether or not it can be done without 
serious embarrassment to that department. We did have some 
hearings, and Assistant Secretary Roosevelt did say that $18,- 
600.000 could be transferred for certain specific purposes. The 
committee finally decided to recommend that half of it be 
transferred. But now to come here with an amendment cove! 
ing in this sum offered on the floor, without consulting the naval 
officials whether it is wise to do it, or whether or not 
can be done without embarrassing the Navy Department, seems 


of Tennessee. 


SeCECLIS 


sort, 


as 


to 


to me be unwise. The money will remain in the Treasury 
whether it is covered in or not, as the gentleman from Iow 
has stated. Unless they have the enlisted men to pay tl 
money will net be paid out, and therefore the United Stat 


Treasury can not lose anything if the amendment is not carried 
and I hope the amendment will not be adopted, especially sin 
we have no information from the Navy Department. 

Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Chairman, if the committee had ap] 
of the request of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy to transft 
the $18,600,000 which the Seeretary stated he could not 1 
for the purpose appropriated, you would not have embarrassed 
the Navy. 

Mr. BYRNS 
chance of doing 

Mr. KRAUS. The only reason why you did not transfer t 
$18,600,000, you were afraid to embarrass another part of the 
Navy. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not say that. The Assist: 
Secretary, Admiral Benson, and others came before the co! 
mittee and said that it was exceedingly important that 
ships which are to remain permanently in the Navy and ar 
now in the navy yards should be repaired, and that he fe! 
that these sums could be properly transferred for that purpose. 
Their original idea was that an appropriation should be made 
directly for this purpose. But when they found that was 


roves 


of Tennessee. I think would have r 


it. 


we 


] . 
LhOs 
l are 


possible, they said that the seriousness of the situation 
such that they were willing to concede that the amount name! 
could be transferred. 

The Naval Committee originally considered this matter and, 
as the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papgerr] states, cut this 
appropriation down $8,000,000, and now in the face of what the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs [Mr. Burrrr] hs 
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said, backed wp by what the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
PapceTr], the ranking member on that committee, says, and in 
the face of the fact that the Navy Department has not been 
consulted about the covering in of this money to the Treasury, 
for the House to adopt this amendment, it seems to me, would 
he exceedingly hazardous, and I hope that it will not be done. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
debate upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that debate upen this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much that 
I did not fully understand the situation with reference to this 
item of transfer at the time it was passed over. Otherwise I 
would have at least made a motion to reduce it, if not te strike 
it out entirely. The situation appears to be this: The Naval 
Committee went over this matter very carefully, and en part 
of the items at least allowed the Navy Department every nickel 
they thought they ought to have. Then the Navy Department 
subsequently finding it had some surplus in the matter of pay 
soes around to the Committee on Appropriations and sueceeds in 
vetting the sum that the Naval Committee would not allow them. 
Chis situation is the more peculiar because at this time our 
zreatest competitor, the only nation that has a larger navy than 
ours, is laying aside almost one-half of its ships, has actually 
ugreed to serap 150 of them, and has suspended entirely the 
construction on her major ships and has very much decreased 
he werk on other ships, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman is stating something that I 
should like to listen to, but I am afraid that some one has beer 
siving him wrong information about the Englishmen having dis- 
pensed with the construction om large ships. We get quite the 

ontrary information in the Naval Committee. 

Vir. GREEN of lowa. The statement was made in the daily 
pers just the other day. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope it is true, but we get information just 

he other way. 

Mr. GREEN of lewa. IL suppose the gentleman is aware that 
there is very much complaint in England about the unnecessary 

mounts that were expended upon the navy? 
Mr. BUTLER. ‘There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And in view of this complaint, action 
ius been taken by the English Admiralty toward eutting down 
xpenses. Of course, the largest cut that has been made is in 

‘matter of dirigible flying machines, where the cuts have been 
remendous, but the daily newspapers have carried the state- 
ent that they have suspended the work on their major ships for 

‘present. I am inclined to think the statement is correct. I 

ow, of course, that we can always hear from the Navy De- 
irtment about what great preparations are being made for war 

d what extensive additions are being made to the navies of 
er nations, but 1 have no reason te doubt this statement. In 

event, so large a sum ought not to have been allowed the 

y Department for items that had been passed upon by the 
val Committee, 2nd the least that we can do now is to adopt 

umendment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Kraus] 
nud put these unexpended balances where there will net be any 
tation on the part of the Navy Department to expend them. 
is this great amount of over $9,000,000 that has not been 

ent, and if there is ever any money appropriated that a de- 
partment has not spent, it seems that the department officials 
rather bad about it. 
ssible finding some other way to spend it. They can always 

d a way to do it and to impress the necessity for it upon the 

minittees. I think the amendment of the gentleman from In- 

ia Ought to be adopted. 

Mr. SANDERS ef Indiana. Mr. Chairman, FT think the 

endment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Kraus], who 

member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, ought to be 


Ni 


[ere 
LLer¢ 


| practically what was desired to be accomplished. 


seamen = 


They are always in here as soon as | 
| standard of efficiency. 
| of the men in the navy yards has fallen 35 per cent since 1914. 


being used for the purpose for which it wa igi ppro 
priated by this House. This is u golden opport when th 
House can again cever into the Treasury « i the United Les 
money which it has appropriated and which will not be used 
for that purpose. If there shall ever be a need created for 


will be 


9 & 
L think the amendment of the gen- 


additional appropriations to pay for the personnel, ther 
no diffieulty in getting it. 


tleman from Indiana ought to be adopted so as to remove all 
temptation from the Committee on Appropriations to take that 
fund and appropriate it fer any other purpose, because if those 
other purposes are so worthy as to appeal to the committee, 


they will then make an original appropriation. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Appropriations 
met a serieus question in determining what to do with regard 
to this estimate fer repair of ships in the Navy, for that 
At first 
was the thought of the committee, and I am frank to say that 


is 


it 


theught still lingers in our minds to some extent, that this 
provision. was to take eare of some of the men in the various 
yards who will have to be discharged, and on that theory the 
committee was unanimous that nething sheuld be allowed 


But Admiral Benson and the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
same before us and told us of the condition that many 
ships are in—so much worse condition than they had anticipated 


of the 


or had reason to expeet when the estimates were made, in 
worse condition than they had advised the Committee on 


Naval Affairs, and the necessity was strong for putting some 


of these vessels- in repair immediately, or as soon as possible, 


for it is stated that in their present conditien deterioration 
would go on much more rapidly than if they were placed in 


repair. 

The committee did not want te take the responsibility of 
having a great many battleships tied up because of a lack of 
funds for repairs. The committee would not act upon this ques 
tion without going to the committee that is composed of experts 
on the subject, and so called in the members of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. This provision would net have been put in the 
bill at all if it had net been with the consent and even the advice 
of that committee, because we reeognized what we reported out 
was in the nature of a supplemental appropriation rather than 
a deficiency appropriation, but when the members ef that com 
mittee said they did not want to take the responsibility of 
denying this fund for fear the Navy might be needed for some 
reason or other and if needed: many ef the vessels tied up because 
we had not appropriated the money, it seemed to us we could not 
take that responsibility. The gentleman from Pennsylvanii 
[Mr. Butter] and other members of the committee—the gentl 
man from Tennessee—were freely consulted, and I am frank t 
say we not only followed their advice, but all the information 


which the committee reeeived will be gladly turned over to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the gentleman for yielding. | was 
agreeable to this appropriation when the gentleman suggested 


the proviso sheuld be added. I never weuld have agreed to 
had it not been—that is, I weuld not have advised the commi 

to have reported the appropriation if it hud net contained 
previso that no part of this fund shall be expended upon repairs 
to any whieh net to be retained permanently i 
Navy. 

Mr. GOOD. Absolutely. With that placed in there, 
dollar of this fund shall be expended on ships that are 
sold as junk. We put in another proviso that the Secretary of 
the Navy shall report the number of men employed in each yard 
and station and the number of such men whe are below u fair 
lt is to be regretted that the efficiens 


vessel is 


to de 


| Only 65 per cent eflicient is the testimony of the officers who 


opted, and the argument for its adoption appears more clearly | 


4in by those favoring the amendment. It is claimed that the 
\ssistant Seeretary of the Navy wanted over $18,000,000 for 

se purposes; that he first asked for an original appropria- 
Lion tor that amount. He was willing to cut it im two, and 

d for an original appropriation. Then it is stated when 
found that could not be done, that he was willing that all 
the funds should be transferred. Thereupon, because of this 
“rsument, there was placed in this bill an appropriation amount- 
‘ig to $9,300,000. It is clear from all of the statements. that 
‘ve been made that there is no possible chance of this money 
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laps from the statements made by those who are opposing | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





closed 


have charge of these yards, and seme yards ought to be 
[Applause.] Some yards ought net te be permitted to run 
all, because some yards are so ineflicient to-day that there is no 
reason why they should be eontinued to exist with the loy 
standard of efficiency. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr, KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman 
The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 
Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. 


aA 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Chairman, speaking of efficiency I 


would like to call to the attention of the committee the trouble 
that is being 
collecting the 
by Congress 
ealled to. my 
mileage last 


experienced by discharged naval service men in 
additional one and a half cents a mile voted them 
last February. A number of c¢ have been 
attention where boys put in claims for additional 
April, May, and June, and these claims have not 


ises 





= se 
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Their discharges were sent in with the 


been ‘ nosed « f yet 
claim at the time, and I suggest that the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Navy Department investigate this particular 


und see if it is not possible to get a little action from 
the bureaus down at the other end of the Avenue. I 
yield back whatever of my time may remain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Mac- 
CRATE] is recognized for two and a half minutes. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say for the 
men employed in the Brooklyn Navy Yard that the efficiency 
there has been maintained at as high a standard as at any 
private shipyard in the locality. As a matter of fact when 
the twin hospital ships, the Comfort and Merey, of the War De- 
partment were to be repaired, one was sent to the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard and one to a private concern for repair and over- 
hauling, and the total cost for overhauling paid at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard was about one-half the amount that it cost the 
Government at the private yard. Not only that, Mr. Chairman, 
but some people say they will not vote money simply to keep 
Of course none of us will vote money only to 
keep men in useless jobs. But it is a fact that England 
granted 13 weeks’ pay to all men and women who were em- 
ployed in munition factories in order that they might adjust 
themselves to conditions after the war. I am not advocating 
snd I am not asking Congress to vote money to keep men in 
employment without regard to the need for those men. But I 
do say we ought not to curtail and cut down the money neces- 
sary to run the navy yards so that the lay off will be great 
and sudden and these men thrown into the world without oc- 
cupation or place to get occupation, especially when ships in 


phase 


some ol 


men in a job. 


fact need repairs. And I submit that for the present this 
limited appropriation is justified. 

Che CHAIRMAN. The tire of the gentleman has expired. 
\l] time has expired. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


speak for two minutes on this question. 
Che CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes, exclusive of the time 


fixed. Is there objection? [After a pause.| The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I know that all members of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs realized last spring the urgent 


necessity of cutting down appropriations wherever it was pos- 
sible, and when the estimates came before our committee from 
the various bureaus of the department, in order to practice rigid 
economy we cut down practically every item that was submitted 
ous. When our bill was reported to this Congress it contained 
only such items which we thought absolutely necessary for the 
maintenance of the Navy. After that it developed that 


peace 
there were certain items that the department had not correctly 
estimated. We are now confronted with the fact that owing 
to decrease in the personnel all the money appropriated is un- 


iecessary, but, on the other hand, we are confronted with the 
ive fact that unless we do provide money for certain re- 
pairs nnd maintenance of ships those ships will deteriorate in 
value. I desire to pay my respects to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for the able way in which he has pre- 
sented the subject this afternoon. Some members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations asked my own opinion about it, and 
humble way I said I feit that $18,600,000 additional 
for by the department was not justified, but when the 
comes by transfer, without taking one dollar from the 
taxpayers of the country in addition to the amounts appro- 
priated, and placing it where that money is absolutely needed 
for the upkeep and maintenance of our Navy, where every 
patriotic American wants it to be, I feel that every dollar asked 
for in this bill should be granted, and I therefore oppose the 
smendment offered by the gentleman from Indians. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
all time has expired, and the question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the aves 
seem to have it. 


posit 


in my 
asked 


money 


Mr. KRAUS, Division, Mr. Chairman. I withdraw that de- 
mand, 

Mr. BUTLER. TI ask for a division, then. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is asked for by the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania. 
The committee divided; and there were—ayes 9, noes ¢ 
So the amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


> 
>. 


For maintaining registers of teachers and assisting officers of educa- 
tion in wling te for positions requiring special qualifications, 
incliodi | he District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
So 000 
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Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. TOWNER. In line 6, strike out the figures “* 
insert “ 20,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


5,000 and 


line 


Amendment offered by Mr. TOWNER: Page 14, 6, strike out 
** $5,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof * $20,000,” 
Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to ask that any 


item in this bill be increased. However, I think there is entire 
justification for asking this small increase of this small appro- 
priation. The appropriation that has hitherto been made for 
the support of this branch of the Bureau of Education has been 
$40,000, and the estimate made by the bureau for the con 
tinuanee of this work was $40,000. It has been reduced to the 
sum of $5,000, which practically makes it impossible for the 
bureau to carry on this work. 

Let me state very briefly the nature of the work and give ay 
idea, if I may, of its great importance. Of course, we under 
stand that there is a part of the educational work of the coun- 
try which is national in its scope. And, by the way, let m 
say that it is nothing less than a crisis that confronts th: 
Nation to-day with regard to its schools and colleges in thi 
securement of teachers. So many of the teachers have been 
ealled to other service during the war, both in the field and i: 
civil life, who are not returning, that there are literally tens 
of thousands of schools in the United States to-day unable to 
secure teachers. This work of the Bureau of Education i: 
the placing of teachers, most of it, is interstate or national i) 
its scope. For instance, a college desires a professor of chen 
istry or some other teacher in one of the departments. He en) 
not be secured in the neighborhood or even in the State. | 
has been the work of this bureau to keep on hand schedules of 
the available material for teachers in the universities 
schools of the land. It has been necessary, of course, to secur 
from them, in the form of questionnaires, a statement of th 
fact that they are available for places, and then application: 
are made to the Bureau of Education for these places by thes 


bE 


schools and colleges and universities of the country. This 
work has been of very great importance. Tt is now more thas 
ever of great importance. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I yield. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. During the régime of the Eu 


ployment Bureau of the Department of Labor, as my inform 
tion goes, they also had quite a force of employees engaged 
securing positions for teachers, and a few other departments « 
the Government were apparently fulfilling the same funeti 


Is that correct? 
Mr. TOWNER. They were working in harmony with evcl 
other and supplementing the work of each other. The bur 


of the Department of Labor was established as a part of the 
employment agencies in various sections of the United Stat: 
to secure positions for teachers. They took care in. larg 
measure of the neighborhood or surrounding territory 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Towa | 
expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. I ask unanimous consent to preceed for | 
minutes more, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
mous, consent to proceed for five minutes more. 
tion? |After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TOWNER. And that work, I will say to the gentlemal 
is not, as I understand it now, being continued. T think [ an 
justified in saying that there is no other place than this where) 
teachers can find places and whereby schools can find teachers 

Now, gentlemen, this is, comparatively speaking, © very sii! 
amount. 

Mr. HERSEY. 


Town asks una 
Is there obi 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. TI will yield to the gentleman from Main 

Mr. HERSEY. Does the gentleman think if is very practi 
to raise the amount above $5,000 and not raise the pas 
teacher? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will state to the gentleman that thi 
of the teacher is being raised, else the school could not be . 
plied. I admit the gentleman is correct is one sense. You 
not get teachers unless you pay them an adequate salary. 

Mr. HERSEY. When you pay the teacher a reasonable 
you will have no trouble in finding teachers. a 

Mr. TOWNER. I hardly think the gentleman ix justifed 


VV t 


making that statement, because they have got to be found. 1 
is not at all uncommon for a teacher to be sent frem Se. 
York or Massachusetts or Maine to California or to Loulstale 
And these men do not know these places; they can net ae 


It matter that is detcrmined by advertisen 


ix not 


them. 


at 
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There is no method of publicity for such proceedings as this | that teachers, directors of school boards. and trustees of colleges 
for the purpose of ascertaining where a place is vacant and | can supply, and to furnish such information as really ought to 
where the teacher is available. There seems to be no other | be available as a governmental activity. 


method that has so far been devised except this being carried | Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the centleman yield? 
on by the Bureau of Education. | Mr. GOOD. I yield. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. What facilities bas this bureau for deter- Mr. LAYTON. Is it not a fact that in all the States of the 
mining that these people have special qualifications? | Union for the most part there is a great difficulty in getting 


Mr. TOWNER. ‘They send out questionnaires, or, rather, | teachers? There is not a surplus of teachers, but there is great 
upon the application of the teachers or upon the applications of | difficulty in obtaining them? 
the schools for particular teachers inquiries are made, and then| Mr. GOOD. I think that is true, and I think it is beeauss 
information is furnished to the schools, so that they may deter- | and it is to be regretted—the salaries of teachers have not kep 
mine whether or not the applicant, or a person available, may or | pace with the salaries paid to people in other positions requirit 
may not be secured for that purpose. | a like amount of intelligence and ability. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD. And I would ask whether there are private | The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Towa 
agencies that are engaged in the same work, and why they | expired. 
would be less efficient than this Government bureau in selecting Mr. FAIRFIELD and Mr. CANNON rose. 
teachers? These are special teachers, I understand? The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois des 
Mr. TOWNER. A great many of them. The private educa- | recognition? 
tional employment agencies are, of course, paid agents. Both| Mr. CANNON. Yes, 
the schools that desire to secure the teachers and the persons | The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Lilinois is recog 
who desire to secure employment, as I understand it, are com- | as a member of the committee. 
pelled to pay the employment agencies. And it is natural, I} Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, ihank God the war, whik 
suppose, that the universities and colleges and schools for prin- | technically over, is practically over and we are getting back to 
cipalships and superintendents should send to the Bureau of | normal, We have great trouble about the high cost of living 
Education, making inquiry if it can supply them or furnish | It is very simple. The increased price of commodities and th 
them or put them into communication with certain teachers that | high ¢ost of living come from the decreased purchasing pow: 
they desire. of the dollar. It is now about 50 cents. Put in another way. 
Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | 50 cents when the war broke out would buy as much as S1 
Mr. TOWNER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. does now. If the war had kept on, God knows how far the 
Mr. BURROUGHS. Can the gentleman state to what extent, | currency would have been expanded and how much our credi' 
if he has the information, this bureau was able to furnish | would have been lowered. We have been very fortunate in 
ieachers, say, in the last year? keeping up the credit of the Government, notwithstanding tli 
Mr. TOWNER. I wish I could give the gentleman the figures. | great increase in the currency and the liberty drives and the 
they are very large and very satisfactory. They have done | great issue of bonds. It is very fortunate, indeed, that the 
really a very great work in this emergency. They are doing | credit of the Government remains substantially unimpaired. 
itnow. Of course, they have on hand much which could be made You may say, “ What has that to do with this proposition? ”’ 
‘vailable. They have on hand now a great accumulation of | The organizations authorized by war-time law—and I am not 
nuterial that could be made efficient if they had sufficient means | abusing any of them at this time—did much good work, and 
to carry on the work. Five thousand dollars weuld not do more | there was necessarily extraordinary demands upon the Treas 
than enable them te maintain a nucleus of the department. | ury and much of waste and extravagant expenditure. If the 
They will net be able to carry on the work, as I understand it, | respective States having common schools and caring for the 
vith merely that amount. This increase from $5,000 to $20,000 | agricultural schools and colleges—and there are a great number 
for this great edueational work in this particular emergency is | of colleges that do not depend upon appropriations—will per 
niply justified, it seems to me, and therefore T have offered the | form their functions, as they are performing them now prac 
unendment for this increase. tically, in my opinion, for peace time, we will not have much 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Lowa has | trouble. As the cost of products decreases and the compensa 
expired. | tion of certain people and teachers amongst the communities 
Mr, GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all increases, wnder the law of demand and supply we will get back 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 10 | to peace conditions. 
inutes, I am not going to make any aitack on this Bureau of Educa- 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous | tion. I will not say what some people suspect, that this is to pay 
onsent that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments | very considerable salaries to monopolize the superintendence of 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection ? | teachers all over the country, somewhat similar to the work of 
There was no objection. the Department of Labor, duplicating to some extent the work 
Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, my colleague | Mr. TowNrr| made | of the Department of Education; “ cooperating,’ they say. So 
splendid address this morning, one of the best I have heard | far as I am concerned, I would be willing to make a motion to 
ninany a day; and I was particularly gratified when he reached | strike out this $5,000 entirely. Let us get back to normal. 
at portion of it wherein he stated that all of these war activi- Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
ies, now that the war is over, should cease, and I was somewhat Mr. CANNON. Yes. 
surprised, therefore, when, immediately after this paragraph Mr. LAYTON, I would like to ask whether if it is not a fuct 
as reached, he offered an amendment to continue a war-time | that practically all the States of the Union have an educational 





tivity. employment bureau vo supply the public schools? 
Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? Mr. CANNON. Oh, yes. That isa fact. I hope to live to see 
Mr. GOOD, I will yield for a question. a return to normal conditions not only touching this industry, 
Mr. TOWNER. Does the gentleman think that the procure- | which would increase greatly if its demands were complied with, 
il of teachers for the schools is a war-time activity? but with respect to many other industries, centralizing in W:sh- 
Mr. GOOD. Well, we never had an appropriation before, | ington the functions of the Government with high-priced em 
ithin my recollection, which carried money for an agency toe | ployees when centralization is not needed. Great heavens! | 
ecure teachers for our schools. This was a war-time appropria want to get back to let the States perform their functions. 
1 Of $25,000. It was from the President's fund. | | Applause. | 
Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman says this is a small | Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman- 
ount. That is the hard fact that the Committee on Appro- | ‘The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman is recognized fer one min 
priations has to go up against every day. It is the thousands | ute. 
| shall items that reach into the millions and even billions | Mr. FAIRFIELD. ILIthink there is no doubt that every univer- 
h it comes to summing up appropriations, | sity in this country has an agency of its own to place its own 


Now, the commissioner estimated for a director for this serv- 

it $4,000. He estimated for an assistant director at $3,000. 
© committee did feel, for this year at least, that some of this 
ork should be carried on while people are getting settled and 
‘eachers are finding places. It may be possible that it will be 


al 


products. Every State in the Union has an educational depart 

ment, and information as to men who are available is not difficult 
to obtain. What I object to chiefly is not the increased $20,000 
for this year ; but once the nose of the camel is into the Tfeasury 
: there are limitless possibilities about this whole thing; and IT am 
arried on as a permanent thing, as a sort of clearing house, | quite in sympathy with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cawn- 
But as I said, $5,000, if rightly expended, wifl permit them to | Non], whe would strike out even the $5,000, but perhaps it ought 
maintain in the Bureau of Education a clearing house, with a | to remain in. So I think, gentlemen, it is just as well to get 
p hiet clerk at $1,800 and a couple of stenographers te answer all | away from extending and increasing the centralizing powers 
‘nqniries, to receive questionnaires, to handle the information | that will take business, education, and incidentally, perhaps, re- 
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ligion or no religion—which is a man’s attitude on the subject of 


religion—away from the locality and concentrate it in Washing- 
ton. So, perhaps, we should look, not to the cutting out of the 
inount carried tor this year but to the possibilities of the future. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
\ll time has expired. The question is on the amendment. 
Mr. LAYTON. IL move to strike out the paragraph, lines 3, 
and 5, on page 14, 
rhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware moves to 
strike out the paragraph. The question will first be taken upon 
the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Townes], 


iture of a perfecting amendment. 


hich is in the n: 
| the amendment was rejected. 


The question being taken, 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. Has debate been exhausted on the paragraph and the 
er it just offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. Upon the paragraph and all amendments 
thereto. The question is cn the motion of the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. Layron] to strike out the paragraph. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Brownine having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, 2 message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
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Senate had passed without amendment the bill (HL. BR. 6410) 
authorizing the city of Boulder, Colo., to purchase certain public 
mids 
FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 
Chi intuittee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
OvuT OF THE POSTAL REVENUES. 
OFFICE OF THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
I } ent < i indemnity for the injury or loss of pieces of | 
egistered g insured, and collect-on-delivery mail for the | 
years that folk 
} r 1918, $100,000 : 
lor 91%, S3C0,000, 
Mr. FESS Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I want to bring to the attention of the committee two items in 


matter indemnity. In looking over the 
appropriations to take care of these indemnities on 
matter I notice that in 1918S we apprepriated $320.000 


of 


this 


onnection with 
request tor 


parcel post 


| 
| 
| 


for this item. The first deficiency bill asked for $180,000 and 
the second deficiency bill for $650,000, In 1919 the appropriation 
vas S670,000, The amount asked for by the department when 
the first deficiency bill of this year was up was $890,000 and the | 

nate for this next year reaches the sum of $2,000,000. I am | 
nterested to know why this sum is so rapidly growing, from | 
$320,000 last year to $2,000,000 this fiscal year. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I do not have 
personal knowledge with regard to the matter. The question of 
the necessity of making the appropriation was gone into quite 
fully, but £ do not believe the phase of the question to which the 
eentleman calls attention was brought out in the hearing of the 
officials of the Post Office Department. These amounts are paid 
out in small sums. My recollection is that the average payment 
is not over SS or S6., 

Mr. FESS. Between $3 and $10, I understand. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes: the average, as I understand it, is about $6, 
or perhaps nearer S7. Now, I do not know whether it is be- 
cause of the increased use of the insurance provision by per- 
sons who send by pareel post. It is barely possible that people 
have commenced to insure parcel-post matter more than they 
did formerly. The gentleman understands that formerly the 
(rovernment not insure the packages at all. Now, with 
ihe increased use of the insurance the gentleman can well see 
that there would be an increase in the liability of the Govern- 
ment. My recollection is that the amount appropriated for this 
purpose is about one-half the amount collected in insurance pre- 
miums. For example, in 1913, the fees collected amounted to 
only $259,000, while in 1918 they amounted to $3,229,000, and 
in 1919 it is estimated that they will reach $4,130,000: The in- 
demnities for 1914 amounted to $175,000, whereas in 1918 they 
unmounted to $1,180,000, and the estimates for this year amount 
to $1.351,000. It is barely possible that we are losing more 
mil than formerly. I do not know. The figures I have read 
would indicate that it is largely on account of the increased use 
of the service. 

Mr. FESS. I would say to the chairman of the committee 
that I made a little investigation along this line, due very largely 


to some complaints that had come to my office about the difficulty 
in coNecting indemnities; and in going into the matter I noticed 
this rapid increase in the amount of appropriations, which it 
seemed to me called for some explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 


a 
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19, 





Mr. FESS. I 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. It occurred to me that in addition to the increased 
business under insurance there might also be an increase of 
the losses, due to the Government handling of the business. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. BLACK. When the Post Office Department made their 
estimate to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads on 
this particular item there was some discussion about the rr 
crease in the amount appropriated to pay these losses, and i 
was brought out that the number of insured parcels had very 
greatly increased, and, of course, also the losses had naturally 
increased in proportion, and that in addition to that the large 
amount of mail matter sent to the different cantonments had 
caused more losses than there would be in the ordinary course 
of the service. 

Mr. FESS. I will say to my friend from Texas that T also 
asked about that particular item, and that there had been 
great many parcels sent to cantonments, and that the possibili 
ties of loss were greter in that connection than in the regula 


ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 


service. I want it very clearly understood that my queries 
are based upon a full realization that it-is not altogethe 


proper to do nothing except find fault, because the public not 
having settlements made readily would at once become irritable 
It is not that, it was to get at why this was 


ov 


growing. I was 
attempting to find just how we adjudicated the cases. It seem- 
to me, if I may be permitted to make the statement withou! 
seeming to criticize, that we ought to have a little better plai 


for some sort of record in the department of the transportatio: 
of the articles insured. I have tried to find whether there is ili 
name of the one to whom the package is addressed, whether the 
name of the sender is kept, whether the amount that is being 
sent is known, whether when a claim is made we might get :! 
it to ascertain whether the Government is being in any was 
defrauded on misrepresentations by the sender. I have not bec: 
satisfied myself that the Government is guarding its own righis 
along that line. I have understood that there is a general orde1 
that expedites the settlement of smaller claims because tix 
have so rapidly grown and accumulated. So that claims of about 
$5 and under are rushed through rapidly, and the question i 


whether the Government is guarding itself against false claims 
so as not to lose unduly. Let me ask my friend from ‘Te: 
if there is a record kept? 

Mr. BLACK. I will say to the gentleman that I do not thi 


they keep a record with the same particularity that they do « 
registered mail packages, but of course it is the custom o 
Post Office Department to require a very definite proof 
I have no doubt that in spite of that fact the deparimen! 
is imposed upon at times, just as the loss and damage clai! 
against railroads are sometimes put in that are not justilic 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I want to make thi: 
In the first place, one of the principal difficulties in matters 
of this kind is the incomplete and insufficient addresses ofte! 
put on by the parties sending the packages. 

In regard to the keeping of records, I do not know 
records are kept. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
again expired. 


OL the 


loss. 


verer estio 
itis 
JS 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio hus 


Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the lasf wo! 
Now, I want to say to the gentleman from Ohio that | do | 
know whether the Post Office Department here is keepiis 
the records, as suggested by the gentleman from Ohio. O01 


course, a record is kept in the local post office, and when a loss 
occurs the Post Office Department must necessarily depend 0! 
the records in the local post office. It would be a fine syste 
to keep the records in the General Post Office here, bul ! 
must readily occur to anyone that to do so would put at : 
tional burden on the already overburdened employees ib thes 
places, especially in the smaller places where they are alowed 
a very small amount for clerk hire and_ insufficient 
pensation. 

Mr. FESS 

Mr. BEE. "Yes. 

Mr. r ESS. It was stated to me on inquiry that the T 
was not being kept because it would entail an expenditure 
would not be commensurate with the advantage tha! 
aecrue. 

Mr. BEE. 


Will the gentleman permit an interruptio! 


The only way that the records could be sat 


torily kept would be for Congress by appropriate legislati 
increase the compensation of postmasters 
in the small fourth-class post 


th country, 
givii 


all over 


especially otlices, 


‘S 
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ndditional help because when a person brings a package to mail The Clerk read as follows: 
the clerk has to fill in the different blanks and memorandum and Enforcement of antitrust laws: Fer the enforcement of antitrust 


have them signed, and those are kept in his office, but to cause _s eee: Prot o> — ver, That no part of this money shall 
, “ee -ecor ‘or transmissi » Ceners Os xe Spent in the prosecution of any organization or individual for enter 
thein io keep records fol transmission to the General Post ing into any combination or agreement having in view the increasing 
Office would require, in many instances, the services of addi- | of wages, shortening of hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, or 
tional clerks. for any act done in furtherance thereof, not in itself unlawful: Pro- 
; B ~ : a vided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for 

In many of these offices the clerk hire, as the gentleman knows, | the prosecution of producers of farm products and associations of 
ix only a few dollars a month, which is an addition to some one ormeen who cooperate and organize in an effort to and for the purpose 
who is already employed there. I do not think there is any to obtain and maintain a fair and reasonable price for their products, 


chance for fraud against the Government in matters of this sort, Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
more than there is in general claims against the railroads. Of | Ment, which I send to the desk. 
course, frauds will creep in. If the Congress desires post offices, Che Clerk read as follows: 


Page 17, line 5, after the semicolon, strike out the balance of line 5, 
and also lines 6, 7, 8, and 9, and insert: Provided further, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be expended for the prosecution of 
producers of farm products or associations of farmers or organizations 
corporate or otherwise, of farmers and others who organize and co 
operate in an effort to and for the purpose to prepare for market and 
market and obtain and maintain a fair price for their products or the 
products of the members of any such association or organization 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in offering this 
ki 


both in local offices and the central office, to keep complete and 
perfect records by which all matters could be definitely and | 
quickly traced, they would have to largely increase the force. | 
Mr. FESS. Let meask the gentleman if he thinks the addi- 
tional expense would reach anything like the increase in saving? 
Mr. BEE. 1 think the additional expense would not be com- 
nensurate with the advantages that were sought to be gained 
because the losses are not so very extensive, there are not so | amendment is to broaden somewhat the scope of the language 
inany, and can most always be proven by the only record that is | of the bill and at the same time include farmers’ marketing 
kept. organizations, which I believe it was intended to include within 
| 





Mr. CANNON, Will the gentleman yield? the scope of the language. In the western part of the country 

Mr. BEE. Certainly, F there are organizations of farmers, or farmers’ marketing or- 

Mr. CANNON. I have an impression that the extraordinary | 8anizations, which do not consist entirely of farmers, and | 

icrease in losses is through the mail-order houses in the large | Want to say to the Members of the House that I believe they 

ties, and that when you come to the fourth-class post offices | are the most successful farmers’ marketing organizations i 

here are not many packages that originate there. A good many | €xistence. They are to-day the models that are followed bj 

re received because these mail-order houses are sending pack- | farmers’ marketing organizations all over the United States 
ves all over the country. For 20 years the farmers and fruit growers of California tried 

Mr, BEE. I think the gentleman from Illinois is correct. In | t® market their products by means of cooperative marketing 
her words, the history of the smaller post offices is that it is | #SS0ciations. Year after year those organizations failed, not 

ery seldom that these packages originate there. If so, they are | the Same organizations, necessarily, but one was succeeded bj 

the transmission of trinkets and personal things between | another, and each was a failure until finally the scheme was 

ends. The great bulk of the parcel-post matter comes through | @@opted of incorporating and having capital stock. When this 

enlargement and enhancement of mail-order houses which Saas tn ane aen — ee Seeeere Serene seer 

to all persons of the country. It is a fine system, but | Clations in that part oi the country were just about as far 

ometimes it is destructive of the little fellow who has the | below par as they possibly could be in the estimation of the 

uutry store and has built up a business and the parcel post | 'rmers. But, _ order to help the cause along, bankers, busi 

driving him out. However, the parcel-post system is of | ness men, and professional men em money nee these ASSOCIA 

eat advantage to the people and should be maintained in its | tions and bought stock for the purpose of helping the farmer 
full force and effect, | in their communities and thereby helping their communit 

The Chest: weed an folicws: Every one of those associations is to-day successful. As I say 

: ’ | they stand as the models of farmers’ cooperative market ass 

ciations throughout the country. They have established credit. 

i I know of my own knowledge that the first association of 

| fruit growers that was organized along these lines in ihe year 

1913 found it almost impossible to borrow $60,000 from the banks 

in order to handle the 1912 hold-over crop of raisins in our se 

tion of the country. Only a few days ago I was reading in one 

of the Washington papers that the banks of New York Cify had 

combined to advance to the California Associated Raisin Co.., 

uot likely that this committee would extensively function. which is the first of these organizations to be formed, unlimited 
; expectation I haye not been disappointed. I wish ‘to credit to handle the crop of the year 1919. | ae. 

‘his opportunity to éall to the attention of the chairman My purpose, as I stated a moment ago, in offering this amend- 
committee in charge of the matter now before us, in | ment is to broaden the scope of the language, but at the san 
tion with his study of methods for iniproving the finan- | Hme ESSE SES eee ve enereaee Yeh 

iethods of our Government, the fact that inevitably I bill. 


additional clerical and subelerical employees in the Department of 
in the District of Columbia, $12,000. 


M LUCE. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
I am a member of the Committee on Expenditures in 
lLepartment of Justice. When appointed to that committee 
ll understood that it was not expected to concern itself 
uppropriations, but was expected to concern itself with 
nditures that had been made. I further understood that it 








contrasted the method here in use with that in use in a Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

tive body with which I am very familiar through some- Mr. BARBOUR, Yes. : 

ong service, I have no grievance, no hobby to ride, no Mr. LAYTON. I want to say to the gentleman that I am not 
( tint to make, but venture the observation that there may | opposed to his amendment if It is necessary to vote upon it; on 


nd merit in the system in use in my own State and in | the contrary, I am in favor of it; but I would like to know from 

ther States, wherein a preliminary study of appropria- | the gentleman and from the House generally w hether there 

s made by a specialized committee whose judgment is | ny law in this country that prevents any organization of indi 
put at the command of the finance committee. For in- | Viduals from any combination or agreement having in view the 
+, in the few States that use this method, the judiciary | increase of wages, and so forth, or is there any law in the coun 

riations now under consideration would have gone, first, | tty that prevents producers of farm products and associations 

study of a specialized committee. Its recommendations, | from pursuing that course in order to obtain a fair and reason- 

ible, would then have been passed on by the Committee | able price? 


propriations. The advantage of this system is that it Mr. BARBOUR. I believe there is. I will say to the genth 
s weeding out of a great mass of trivial or worthless | man that I understand that the Clayton Act exempts labor o1 
ils which otherwise would take the time of the com- | ganizations from the provisions of the antitrust law. It was 
on finance; and in the second place it brings to the sub- | intended at that time, as I understand, and as I am told, to 


study of men who, by year after year of service on | exempt farmers’ organizations; but the language of the Clayton 
cclalized committee, acquire a familiarity with the topics | amendment—— 


iuakes their advice of value. Tnasmuch as this method The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman fr: California 
‘hn found of great service in the States to which I refer, | has expired. 
: novel proposal, has been tested by long experience, I Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
lat the gentleman so much interested in reforming our | proceed for one minute more. 
| procedure, and in charge of recommending to us new The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
s accompanying « budget proposal, will give the possi- There was no objection. 
't’ of following the example of these legislative bodies serious Mr. BARBOUR. But the language of the Clayton amendment 





eration. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. does not seem to exempt these marketing organizations. 
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Mir. LAYTON I should support the gentleman's amendment. 

Vr. IGOR. Will the genileman yield’? 

Vr. BARBOUR. I will. 

Mr. IGOR. As 1 eaught the reading of the gentleman's 
inendment it refers to “ others,” to associations whether inecor- 
porated or not How far would the gentleman go with this 


exemption ? 

Mr. BARBOUR The last clause of the umendment limits its 
operation, I will say to the gentleman from Missouri, because 
that clause holds the organization to the marketing of the pred- 
ucts of members of the organization. 

ir. IGOR. What does it mean by “ others ”? 
Mr. BARBOUR It means simply this, as T stuted 2 moment 


The CHAIRMAN ‘The the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired 

Mr. BARBOUR. I would ask for one more minute. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I want to see if we cab wgeree on 
iiime far debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto. 
l ask unnnimous consent that debate upon this paragraph ond 


limited to—how much time does the 


time ol 


all amendments thereto bh 
ventieman want? 

Mr. BARBOT 
minutes. 

Mr. HERSMAN I would like to have senic time. 

Mr. GOOD. 1 will medify the request and say that all debate 
upon this amendment be limited to 25 minutes. I will only take 


i mily sutlicient to questions—tive 


ihswel 


> minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN 
iliat 


Che gentiennn from Jowa usks unanimous 


cobsenl the debate upon this sinendment be limited to 25 


minutes. Is there objeciion’ |After a pause.| The Chair hears 
rome 

Mr. IGOR. | want ty tind out from the gentleman whether 

is ninendment would ¢o to the extent 

The CHATRMAN The gentleman from Misseuri is reeeg- 
nized four five minute~ Phe time of the gentleman from Cali- 
orhia las expired 

Mr. J@Ok. Mr. Chaimnan, | am trying to get the scope and 


effect of the amendment of the gentleman by his inclusion in the 
wmendment of the werd “others ” and alse the use of the werd 
‘corporate What J irying vet ut this: Whether 
farmers, who are not preducers, may engage 
er go into combination with those whe wre preducers er with 
others ina similar situation and will they secure protection frem 
prosecution % 


ein to is 


people Wile ate hot 


Mr. BARBOUR. Now, in wnswer to that, T will again call 
the attention of the gentleman to the one organization par- 


tieularly which I bave in mind, which exists in Cnlifernia, and 
! have no doubt that there ethers similar. When this 
organization first proposed they had had several years’ 


experience with cooperative market organizations, every ene of 


are 


Wits 


Which had been a failure. The suggestion was then made, in 
order to establish and create an usseciation which would have 
eredit, that they incerporate under the laws of the State, 


With capital steck, fixed capital, and all the other attributes of 
The farmers hed had such disastrous experi- 
ences With the old cooperative associations that seme of them 
lid take enthusiastically to the idea. ‘Then it was organ- 
ized 2S a u community proposition, everybody cetting 
behind it for the benefit of the community, merchants subserib- 
ing to sbock, professional men subscribing to stock, and bankers. 
And now the percentage of stock that these men own is very 
small, compared with the total. 


Corporal berl 


hot 


Sort «ot 


Myr. IGORE. But suppose the packers get into some combina- 
lion, What is to prevent them from being exempt from prosecu- 
tion under the antitrust laws under this appropriation? 

Mr. GOOD. Why should they not be exempt from prosecution 
just as much us any other combination of preducers? If they 


unnecessarily increase prices 


Mir. IGOR f am not asking that question 
Mr. GOOD. They do an unlawful thing. 
Mr. IGOR I am trying to get the effect of the gentleman’s 


umendment. Of course, if the gentleman wants te exempt 
packers, I suppose he will not authorize any money to be appro- 
priated or nuthorize any money—— 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman is mistaken or he 
that, 

Mr. 1GObk The ventleman inclined 
und everybody else ought to be exempted. 

Mr. GOOD. I would not exempt anybody guilty of violating 
ihe law, any more than any other violator of the law. Every 
violator of the law ought to be punished and—- 

Mr. IGOR. What I am trying to ask the gentleman from 


would not say 


seelDs to think packers 


California is, Hiow far he wants to extend the exemption that 
Congress has been writing into the laws in the past? 


We find 
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ourselves up against the proposition that preoducers—that dairy 
men—are exempt. I am not going to argue that question, hui 
are you going to permit the men who retail the milk in thy 
cities, for instance, the distributors, now, to be protected from 
prosecution when you allow them to go and organize, to go ou 
themselves and make a combination that will hold up the pric 
to the people im the cities still further? It am not making an 
elaim that this exemption is justified that in the law 


is how, 


but 1 want to call the attention of the House to the effeci o 
the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Californis 


and ask if it is net worthy of serious considerution. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expire 
Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, 1 want to be heard in oppos 


tion to this amendment. At the present time the prosecuting 
oflicers of the United States Government in the State of Ney 
York are busily engaged in an effort to reach the gentleme 


who have been increasing the priee of milk in the city of Ney 
Yerk, who do not happen to be Tarmers but who happen 
belong to some of these organizations. If this amendment om 
through the very thing that the United States authorities ar 
trying to do there is going to be stopped immediately, becausi 
it prohibits the use of any of this $200,000 for that purpos: 
Now, I know the gentleman from California did not wani { 
bring about such a condition of affairs, vet that is the etl 
of the langpage of his amendment. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the genUleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I certainly will. 

Mr. BARBOUR. My amendment loes not do that. 

Mr. SIEGEL. The last line of vour amendment ! 
anybody who may belong to that organization. He dees not have 
to be a farmer. He can be uv manufacturer or the kind of 
man who simply wants te get into an organization fer the pur- 
pose of increasing the price. And that is what they have done in 
the Staie of New York, and that is why the people of the city 
of New York to-day are tighting hard to bring the price of will 
down to a reasonable figure and not have it kept ap. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The last line of my amendment, the jis 
chiuse, provides that these organizations, whether they are con 
posed entirely of farmers or farmers and others—— 

Mr. SIEGEL. That is the point—*“ and others.” 

Mr. BARBOUR. Must market the product 
furmers who are members of the organization. 
vo outside of the organization. 

Mr. SIEGEL. | will say to you, gentlemen, that I have read 
the amendment very carefully. dnothe last line it reads: 


Lilik 


preduced )) 
They could not 


And others who organize in an effort for the purpose to prepare tor 
market, and market, and maintain a fair and reasonable price for ih 
products or the products of the members of any such association 

And there is net anything in the world to prevent any ‘Tom, 
Dick, Jack, or Harry, farmers or otherwise, from organizing 
such an association and putting up the price, as they have don 
in the State of New York. And I do net know of any amend 
ment that would arouse more popular wrath than this kind of 
an amendment, which would permit this Kind of an organiza 
tion, because this is the very thing these organizations in tl 
State of New York are trying at the present time to de, t 
prevent these profiteers from being sent to prison, where the) 
properly belong. And they have put the price up to 18 cents. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. d will. 

Mr. PLATT. Is there anything in the present law to preveul 
an organization being organized to handle a single produci * 

Mr. STEGEL. Tt goes a step further. It says that no jntrt 
of this fund shall be used for that purpose, and at this ver) 
minute, while we are discussing it here, the United State- dis 
trict attorney for the souihern district of New York is engaged 
in preparing testimony and evidence in order to prosecute, «nd 
you take away the money from them. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I will. 

Mr. LAYTON. What I would like to know is this: Do you 
not believe that the great agrieultural interests of the country 
have a right to organize intelligently in order to get the best 


results for their labor, when you accord that privilege to every: 
body else in the country? 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from \\ 
York has expired. The question is on the amendment. 
Mr. HERSMAN. Mr. Chairman—— Mr 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Californi: 
HERSMAN] is reeognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HERSMAN. I will say that at the present 
pending two bills before the Judiciary Committee 
situation in regard to the farmers of our Nation. 
is not a person in this Congress that, knowing 
does not realize that it is vital to the farmers of 


time there are 
to clarify the 
I think there 
the situation, 
this Nation to 
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reanize into cooperative associations, not only for their own 
rotection but for the protection of the consumer. The farmer 

helpless when it comes to bargaining alone. Individually he 
an not protect himself against his organized enemies. He has 
wver had a thing to say as to the price at which he should sell 
is goods or the price he should pay for his goods. The specu- 
itors and the gamblers of this country have taken charge of the 
irm products of our Nation, greatly to the detriment of the 
irtiners and to the detriment of the consumers. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSMAN. I will. 

Vir. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman know of any 
stance where any farmer has violated the laws of the land in 
eference to the antitrust act? 

Mr. HERSMAN. I will say that at the present time the anti- 

st act is in such shape that the farmer does not know what 
s position is. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is right. 

Mr. HERSMAN. Those that produce the milk, not the men 

at deliver the milk, are under indictment in three States at 

present time. At the present time the raisin growers of 
lifornia are directed appear before the Federal Trade 


to 


munission to show cause why they should not be indicted. I 
eve the Congress of the United States wants to give the 
ner a chance, not to avoid the Sherman antitrust law nor 


ombine in restraint of trade, nor to combine for unlawful 
pose, but the Congress of the United States wants to say 
when the farmer engages in collective bargaining he 
violation of the law, because he can not bargain alone 


is 


\I NEWTON of Minnnesota. Will the gentleman vield 
HERSMAN. Yes. 

Ir. NEWTON of Minnesota. Is that the way to get at it? 

it this the absolutely wrong way to get at it, to say that 


ng is a crime, and then that a certain class of our com- 
iies shall not be prosecuted for violating it? 
HERSMAN. Yes. I was not in here when this was first 


cht up, but I have heard enough to know that if the oppor- 
y comes you gentlemen will say that the farmer, when he 
‘ines in a cooperative movement, is not in violation of the 
this land. I want to tell you that the milk 
is not the fault of the farmer. Any man knows that 
ilk situation of this country and the high prices are con- 
| by world-wide conditions. The price of milk is reflected 
day by the price of butter and cheese, and the farmers of 


of serLous 


on 


untry are not getting an unreasonable price for their 
There are 13 separate and distinct delivery wagons 

milk to one apartment house of this city, and the 
comes not from the farmer, but from the distributing of 


ilk And I will tell you, if I have time, where the farm- 
operative marketing associations have increased produc- 
their particular line 300 and 400 per cent. The almond 


of California were helpless under the old system. 
orchards were being neglected all over our great State, 
i almond grower was getting 25 cents out of the con- 


s dollar. Under cooperation he is to-day getting 75 cents 
the consumer’s dollar and has never raised the price to 
sumer through all these years, 

CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
HERSMAN. IT want just one minute in which to say 


CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Chair will recognize the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I represent almost wholly an agri- 
district. Never have I up to this time had a farmer 


resentative of a farmer say to me that he was doing any- 
it Was questionable under the antitrust law or that he 
accused of doing such a thing. His acts had never 
stioned in that regard and no one has ever asked me to 
I do not know where this whole legis- 
i© from in regard to the farmer, but when I read that 
i and when the committee read it I almost had to hang 
in Shame to think that this Congress or that any Con- 
| placed on the statute books a law that prevented the 
| crime, 

i hearty sympathy with what President Wilson said 
“ning the sundry civil bill on June 23, 1913. He said he 
| it because there were ample appropriations for the 
of Justice without touching this appropriation. 

What he said: 


this proy ision. 


mn of a 












‘Lit 


aned this bill because I can do so without, in fact, limiting 
‘nity or power of the Department of Justice to prosecute vic- 
law by whomsoever committed. If I could have separated 

of the bill the item which authorizes the expenditure by 
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the Department of Justice of the special sum of $300,000 for the pros 
cution of violations of the antitrust law. | wouid hav vetocd tha 
item, because it places upon the expenditure a limitation which is, i 
my opinion, unjustifiable in character and principk ut I could no 
separate it. 

Further on he says: 

I can assure the country that this item will neither limit nor in any 
way embarrass the action of the Department of Just on othe ppro 
priations supplying the department with abundant funis t nfo t} 
law. The law will be interpreted in the determination of what the 
department should do by independent and I hope impartial judgments 
to the true and just meaning of the substantive statutes of the Unit 
States. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield‘ 

Mr. GOOD. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. LAYTON. I wanted to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr, GOOD. Now, gentlemen, this bill carries a provision—t 
do what? To increase prices? No. The country to-day is not 


suffering because of low prices. It is suffering because prices 
are too high, and is demanding that they be reduced, and we 
carry here a provision to give the Department of Justice every 
penny it asks for, not to protect the man who is violating the 
law, not to place him in a class by himself and say to him, “* You 
can violate the law with impunity and go scot free but 
say to the hoarder, to say to the profiteer, to say to the violator 
of the law, “ You must obey the law or you will be punished.” 
And we have given the Department of Justice all it has asked 
for, every dollar it has asked for, to stop this combination or 
unlawful conspiracy to increase prices. 

Why, the gentleman's amendment would permit these associa 
tions of farmers to « with the packers, and they could 
raise the price of meats to any limit and yet the 
department could not spend a dollar of this appropriation in 
prosecuting them. It would permit an association of farmers to 
enter into a combination with an association of canners to place 
canned goods on the market at a certain increased price, and 
to hold them until they got the price, and not a penny of 
this appropriation could be used to prosecute them. Already, 
President Wilson pointed out, we have gone far afield in 
throwing about the violators of the law certain immunities. I 
am not willing to go a step further. I would go back and wipe 
the whole thing from the statute books if I could. [Applause. ] 


voperate 


cdlesired, 


they 


as 


The CHAIRMAN The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. CANNON rose 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 


from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. M1 Chairman, I, too, represent one of the best 
agricultural district the United States. I think I want to 
protect my constituents, whether they are engaged in coal mining 
or manufacturing—and there is much of coal mining and much 
of manufacturing in my district as there is also elsewhere in 
the State of Illinois. 1 believe in all legislation that will pre- 
vent conspiracies to increase prices beyond a reasonable limit. 

Let us look at the thing a minute. Because a man, an Ameri- 
can citizen, werks in a coal mine, or works in a brickyard, 
or works on a farm, or is a merchant, or a packer, or what not, 
all the laws of the United States, like the grace of God, ought to 
cover every citizen of the United States, without discrimination 
or differentiation, rich and poor, great and small, alike. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Now, I am not this amendment because I think it 
yond the present law. Much has been said about the Clayton 
Act and the Sherman Antitrust Act. If the laws need amend- 
ment, let legislation amending them originate with the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with the proper committee under the 
rules of the House, rather than upon an appropriation bill. The 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Appropriations is confined to 
the recommendation of appropriations to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for its consideration, pursuant to existing law. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois vield to 
the gentleman from California? 

Mr. CANNON. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. CANNON. Make it very brief. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Was not practically the same language that 
is included in this bill, after the word “ further,” included in the 
bill which Congress passed a week or 10 days ago, to prohibit 
hoarding, affecting the farmers? 

Mr. CANNON. I was not on the Committee of Agriculture 
and probably was not in the House when the bill the gentleman 


s in 


LOCS be- 


for 


refers to was considered. I do not know whether it was passed 
or not, but I am not in favor of giving any combination of 
American citizens, or people that deal in America, who are not 


citizens, in whole or in part, exemption where is denied to all 


the other citizens of the United States. 


[Appiause. ] 








~ ih abuse of the packers. FI do not knew 
ruil ty not under the law. They say that 
rofits are only 2 per cent. I am not going to discuss 
i have unlawfully conspired to cooperate to 
fle ‘ ; y ought to be prosecuted under the 
| ist. But I am for extending just as much protection 
to the packers and to the mail-order houses and to the merchants 
ii to the coal miner and to the farmers as te any other class. 
Chey should all be treated ali! Let the laws cover all the peo- 
le in the United States. Applause. | 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. <All time s expired. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from California. 
The quest s taken, nnd the amendment was rejected. 
Mr HI RSM, \N rose. 
Mi = ‘E. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
Th HL AIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 


vhich the Clerk will report. 


nal soliaedane 








fhe Clerk read as follows: 
<q Amendment offered by Mr. Luce: Page 17, line 1, amend by striking 
t the words “ individual rnd inserting in place thereof the words 
the than an organization of public officers or any individual other 
hun a publie officer,” so as to read : , 
Provided, however, That ve part of this money shall be spent in the 
prosecution of an ganization other than an organization of public 
off s or any individual other than a publie officer,” ete. 
Mr. LUC! Mr. Chairman, two wards of the district that I 
epresent wre in the city of Boston, and therefore within the 
b scope of the recent activities of the striking members of the 
ston police department. This amendment is intended to put 





Ol ‘ord the expression of this House, if it see fit, to the 
effect it the action of those policemen was what the governor 
he Commonwealth has described as desertion and what the 


P United States has ealled a crime. [Applause.] 


President of the 

While this amendment possibly has no direct influence or bear- 

ng upon the situation, it will, at least, tell the people that 
representing the people, agree with the President of the 


United States and with the governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and with all thoughtful men who have dis- 
ussed this subject, that for public officers to desert their duty 
is a betrayal of duty | Applause.] If time permitted and if it 


were of consequence, I would enter upon a discussion of the 
question oj what is a public ifficer. I could recite to you at 
length the decisions of the ceurts holding that policemen are 
public officers—agents of he people. lL could read to you a 
court decisior howing that firemen are publie officers: and I 
m thankful to tell you that the firemen of the city which, in 
part, I represent have given out the word that they do not 
ntend to strike, that they do not intend to betray the govern- 
ent they have undertaken to serve, but that they will stand 
faithfully by the obligations of their office. [Applause.] All I 
ask is that you to-day shall make this particular declaration that 
the antitrust laws, at any rate, shall not be so treated as to 
xempt from their operation our officers, the agents of the 
people, our servants, our soldiers who have enlisted to fight 
in times of peace battles against crime, just as important to the 
safety society as those chat have just been fought on the 
fields of Francs Applause. | 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly 

Mr. McKENZIE. The present law excludes labor organiza- 


i 


tions from the punishment prescribed for unlawful combinations, 


and the purpose of the gentleman’s amendment is to take the 
officers of the law, such as policemen, out from under the pro- 
tection of that section of the so-called Clayten antitrust law. 
Is that the gentleman’s idea? 
Mr. LUCI That is my purpose, and my sole purpose. [Ap 
plause. } 
Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to support the amend- 
i ment. I have listened with great interest to the discussion of 
these two provisos of this bill, and it oeeurs to me that it is 
probably time that we have an understanding about the attitude 
of Congress toward the laws of the Nation. I favered the bill 
recommended by the Agricultural Committee in ere the 
farmer to some extent from the charge of profiteering, believing 
then and now that the farmer should be his own judge as to 
when he should market his produet and as to how he should 
handle his crops. sut to have a criminal statute making a 


thing unlawful, and then an appropriation for the Department 
of Justice to enforee the statute, and to say to the Department 
of Justice, “ 
enforce this law against some individual,” 
the wrong kind of legislation. [Applause.] I think we ought 
to strike out both these provisos as wrong. I represent a farm- 
ing community, but if any law applies to my constituents making 
a thing a crime, I do not want to have to go around to the De- 


is, it seems to me, 


You shall not use any part of this appropriation to | 
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| 
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Lf), 


MBER 


partnix of 
law against 
you have 


at not enforce 


appropriation 


Justice ‘Here, you can 
my because the 
prevents you from doing it.” 


and say, that 


constituents, Whicl 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
a question? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is not the language of this second proviso, 
after the words “ Provided further,’ almost exactly the same 


the language in the bill reported by the Agricultural Committee 
and passed by the House a week or 10 days age? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; but in the Agrieultural bill we refused 
to make it unlawful for the men to do these things. Now, I say 
it is unnecessary for the Appropriations Committee to provid 
that the Department of Justice shall not use their money to 
enforce the law. I believe the action of the Committee on p- 
propriations in deciding what law they will permit the Depart 
ment of Justice to enforce against certain classes and exempting 
others is wrong. I believe the committee charged with the i 
sponsibility of recommending a criminal statute should take tha{ 


responsibility, and that the committee charged with the re 
sponsibility of furnishing funds to the Department of Justice 


should take their own responsibility ; and while I can not a 
with the chairman of this committee in his accord with the 
President with reference to the agricultural people of the 
United States, I do agree with him that these provisos should 
have been left out of this bill. 


sree 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Does the gentleman kio 
that the President was in accord with the distinguished 


President, Mr. Taft, who vetoed a bill for the reason that 
similar provision was in it several years ago? 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not; but I am not surprised that he had 
to have some good precedent for one good act. [Applause.] 

I shall offer an amendment before we pass this section t 
strike out both these exemption provisos, and I serve notice on 
the Committee on Appropriations now that when we have 
criminal statute, if any class are to be exempted frora penalties. 
that exemption should be in the law itself and not in the appro 
priation for its enforcement. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARBOUR. If you will strike out both provisos IT wi 
vote for this; but my purpose in offering the amendment to 


second provise was net to stand here in defense of any of the 
trusts or of the packers. I want to say that if they had 
stronger friend on the floor of this House than I am ey 
would be in a mighty bad way; but I say we should make no 
exceptions whatever. That is the purpose of my offering 
amendment. [am not standing here in defense of the pac! 

y the trusts, because T hold no brief for them. 

Mr. TINCHER. Or policemen, either. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has exp 
and all time has expired 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, has all time expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. On the amendment of the gentleman 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, there is an amendment pe: 

The CHAIRMAN. A perfecting amendment is pending of 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FESS. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to be heard 
motion to strike out. 

Mr. CANNON. Before the gentleman from Ohio beg 
the motion that is pending to leave the paragraph with an 
propriation for the enforcement of the antitrust laws of S200,00 
and striking out the two provisos? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; the motion is to strike out the two | ‘ 
only. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will report the amend! 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fess: Beginning at line 25 
strike out the two provisos. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, there is an amendment Pp 
und I ask for a vote on the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendmen! 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendnrent was agree’ 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure at the pres 
moment whether the gentleman’s amendment is not a part ° 
proviso, and I do not want to strike that out. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It isa part of the pre 

Mr. PLATT. If we strike out the provisos there wW us 
object in the amendment of the gentleman from Massa : Se 

Mr. LUCE. The amendment offered by the gentlemul * . 
Ohio is broader and includes my amendment, If his amcencime™ 


goes through, and I hope te have the pleasure of votius 
I shall be perfeetly satisfied. [Applause.] 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inqu! ir’ 
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will state it. 
the gentleman from Mas- 
now in order to move to 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
Mr. DOWELL. The amendment of 
achusetts having been adopted, is it 
-trike it out? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts was in the nature 
a perfecting amendment to the first proviso, and a motion to 
trike out that proviso and the rest of the paragraph is in order. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
vas in the House when this discriminatory legislation was first 
nacted. I thought there was a good deal of virtue in the 
layton bill and was anxious to support it because of its general 
irpose, but I was one of the few Members of Congress that 
ted against that bill because it wrote this particular feature 
it. [Applause.] It defined a legal statute and then 
eded to exempt certain classes from its operation. 


| 


I have from the beginning thought that if we in Congress 
in on a legislative program that discriminates in favor of 


or against another we put ourselves in the position to being 
scriminated against. [Applause.] While I wanted to support 
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the amendment 


pro- j 


legislation known as the Clayton bill because of its value, | 


done vicious feature in it, and that led me to vote against 
The fundamental basis of the American Government is that 
urity that wre equal under the law. Any step to deny 
protection is the entering wedge of danger. 
(here was another case that came up soon after exempting 
iin groups of people from the operation of the antitrust law 
n as the Sherman law. I voted against it and urged its 
ut on the same ground that I urged against the Clayton 
, that it is wrong to first define a crime and then write in the 
law an exemption from prosecution certain 
\pplause, | 
if 1 vote for law that will punish one colleague and will 
ipt from punishment another colleague, both doing the same 
l open the door to dangerous legislation. [Applause.] 
and time again this exemption is written into various ap- 
ution bills. Many of us have resisted the exemption until 
everybody gave up and said what is the use to go fur- 
Even this committee I do not believe individually or col- 


' 
all 


oO classes. 


at 


ely favor this sert of thing. It brings it in because it 
d under the drift of legislation there was no value in 
Lon, 

| insist, Members of this House, that the time is now here, 
d by the rapid drift of disintegrating forees against law | 


rder throughout the world, for the American people to 
un issue upon making laws that will apply to everybody 
ihereby exempt nobody. [Applause.] Opening the 
o this sort of legislation invites classes of people with 
without it, and with impunity to state to us 
‘ly, in the form of a demand, that if we do not do so and 


will hear from them. Our mails are bringing sueh de- 
{ am ready to make that issue at any time. It will 


ppear in the form of class legislation, and then it will come 


and for new exemption, then it comes in making de- 
as was done in 1916, that this (‘congress interfere with 
ontracts as to whether these men’s wages shall be 


d, and we in a humiliating way surrendered the Govern- 
that demand, as we did in 1916 in the Adamson Act. 
under the threat, that additional and inevitable 
that unless we do so and so the whole transportation 
of the eountry will be paralyzed. This not to 
au prineiple of public service which approaches a 
, and we are given the order that we are expected to 
at the of special classes in spite of 
nterest or else we will hear from the men who are now 
l These men, inspired by their suecess in 1916, 


s orders. 
advancing step by step along similaa lines. Following 


comes, 


foes 
to 
1} 


rtain laws behest 


1 will have the same thing appear in the fire depart- 
it will come in the police department, which is now 
ing the Capital and the city of Boston. Success in 


epartments and it will come in the Army and then in the 
then you have Russian sovietism ripened into full 
here in America. [Applause.] 
(Oo you the time has come for us to make the issue. I 
m ready for it. If it must come, it is best to let it come 
not attempt to play with it. I hope the Members of 
Will prove their heritage and will have the courage to 
the American standards of life whatever it may mean 
dictated to by any group of men whatever be 
'S or station, whether capitalist or laborer, manufac- 
farmer. We must stand for the public good even 
: ‘0 GO 80 invites determined opposition. [Applause.] 
Mv HERSMAN, Mr. Chairman, I take issue to a certain 
With the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FESS], who just 
‘ *Seat. The laws of this land say that when men combine 
itions they can diseuss and set prices on their own 


nad 
ud 


} 
iit 


be 










| them out. 
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goods, and they do se combine. We have corporations, 
such, for instance, as the great steel corporations of this coun- 


freal 


try. They do combine, and they are not in violation of the 
Sherman antitrust law; but if two farmers combine in this 
country they are in violation of the Sherma: itrust law and 
the Clayton Act. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSMAN. In just a moment. If two laborer om- 
bine, unless they are specifically excepted, they are in violation 
of the law. I say that the only way the farmers and the labor- 


ers of this country can barg: 
do not exempt them you take awa 
their only protection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. HERSMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Combinations not in restraint of trade or in vio- 
lation of law are already permitted, and I represent a farming 
district, and Springfield, Ohio, in my district, is a splendid manu 
facturing center, with a large organization of 
think either the farmers or the laborers in my 
manding this sort of legislation. 


iin is by combination, and if you 
y from the laborer and farn 


the 


rentleman yield? 


labor. I do no 


dist ict are «k 





Mr. HERSMAN. Then why at the present time are 
farmers of California under indictment, and why are the farmers 
of New York under indictment for violation of the Sherma 
antitrust law? 

Mr. FESS. I do net know that they ar f they hav 
violated the law they ought to be 

Mr. PLATT. They are not being indicted Phe ire on 
being questioned. 

Mr. HERSMAN. There are LWo cases against them I 
tell you right now that the farmers of Dlinois, the milk pro- 
ducers, were cited and kept in jail over night. 

Mr. PLATT. Under State laws. Certainly if two farmers 


get together and incorporate as a selling organization, or three 
farmers or a thousand farmers, there no law whatever to 
stop them, and they can take anybody in the city in 
They are simply an incorporation for selling purposes, 
and unless they are an absolute monopoly there is no law that 
ean stop them. There is no reason for this exception. 


is 


or ieayve 


Mr. HERSMAN. If they are not in violation of the law, 
why are they annoyed and assailed? Why are they cited to 
appear all the time, and why are the milk producers under 
| indictment at the present time? 

Mr. PLATT. In some cases they are claimed to be onop- 
| olies, and the matter comes under a State law. I do. tl 


that they have been prosecuted under Federal law. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yiek 
Mr. HERSMAN. Yes 
Mr. SIEGEL. Only a few moments ago, in an amendment 


offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. Barsovr], the 





situation practically explained by the addition of the 
words thers.” The otl gentlemen who are in with 
the farmers, who combine with the farmers, are being place 
under indictment, and properly so 

Mr. HERSMAN. The amendment of the gentlem 
California may have gone that far, but that y 
intention. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I agree with the get nan the 

Mr. HERSMAN. His ention was to say that the 
of the country when they combine for cooperative selling are 
not in violation of the Sherman antitrust law They do not 
want to be exempted from prosecutions for a monopoly, the 
farmers of this count do not wal to be exempted from 
prosecutions fol traint of trade. They only want you to say 
that they have ght to combine for cooperative selling, be- 
eause they have no ot rights, and if they can not combine 
to bargain collective hey can not bargain at all; individual 
they are helpless, 

The CHAIRMAN The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 1a 
debate upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks nani- 
mous consent that debate upon this paragraph and all al 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I think the a 
ment upon this amendment has gone far afield from the language 
earried in the appropriation. I want to read what the provi- 
sions of the bill are with reference to labor and farmers’ organ- 
izations : 

Provided, however, That no part of this money shall be spent in the 


‘Su- 


prosecution of any organization or individual for entering into any 
combination or agreement having in view the increasing of wages, short- 


ening of hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, or for any act done 
in furtherance thereof, not in itself unlawful: Provided further, That 
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no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the prosecution of 

producers of farm products and associations of farmers who cooperate 

! gani in an effort to and for the purpose to obtain and maintain 
ij reasonable price for their products 

Mr. Chairman, the labor organizations which can not be 

proceeded) against are only those which are organized solely 

for the purpose of bettering conditions of labor or shortening 


the 


PUPpPOSes ¢ 


the hours of lhibor or wages of labor, and which 
wre perfectly legitimate but where a labor organ- 
zation undertakes to make a combination in restraint of trade, 
there is not slightest thing in this provision to prevent the 
prosecution organization. The same is true with refer- 
to organizations, which are formed only for the 
fair and reasonable price for the product 
of their ow? labor: but where they organize in restraint of trade 


increasing 


the 
of 
farmers 


purpose of securing a 


that 


Nee 


they are liable to prosecution, I want to read to you just what 
the Attorney General, the law officer of the United States Gov- 
ermment, lad to say in the hearings relative to this provision 
nd his construction of it: 
Well, the combination of ge earners which cau not be proceeded 
gains “ ombination haying in view the increase of wages, the 
shor of hours. or bettering the conditions of labor. lf wage 
irners ¢ r into a trust or combination in restraint of trade, not an 
ssoci n for the purposes set forth in the act, the fact that they 
york with their hands does make them any less amenable to the 
LW his is only done to make it impossible to take action under the 
Shermatr ntitrust law against the union, against the labor organiza 
tion, which has those purposes in mind. If men who belong to a labor 
organization go into a corporation, form a corporation which violates 
She antitrust law, they do not relieve themselves of liability 
ause they happen also to belong to a labor union. 
What Congress meant by it was that a labor organization formed for 
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he purpose of increasing wages or shortening hours should not be con- 
idered a trust or combination in restraint of trade. That is what 
hey meant by it, and that an association of farmers dealing in their 
wn products should not he prosecuted under the Federal antitrust law, 
d this is the only way they could meet it; and while I would not 
ay that we would not punish all violators of the law, because we will, 
would not feel that I was free to give general instructions to persons | 
mployed and paid out of other funds to prosecute the persons you 
ave said should not be prosecuted under this fund 

The proposition is whether you want to prevent labor from 


indertaking to better its condition or farmers from organizing 
for the purpose or sec uring ii 


product These are perfectly legitimate and proper, and 


objects 


fair and reasonable price for their | 


Congress has so recognized them by carrying this identical 
provision for many years They have hever heen re lieved from 
jiabilitv in the event the should violate the Sherman antitrust 
aw | 
The CHAIRMAN The question on the amendment offered 
the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, does the geutlenmn from South 


(‘nrotina desire to use the time he has? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chuirman, I shall not 
the minutes. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 

ByeNS] has called to the attention of the committee that which 

I desired to call to their attent The language of the second 


tive 


“te 


VIS sus follows: 

hat no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the prosecu- 
producers of farm products and associations of farmers who 
operate and organize in an effort to and for the purpose to obtain and 

it na fair and reasonable pri for their products. 
I remember when that proviso was first added to the appro- 
Dri on bill Its purpose was simply to express the intention of | 
(Congress as to the antitrust law, that an association of farmers 


orgnnized for the purpose of obtaining «a fair and reasonable 
price for farm products did not constitute a violation of the law. 
Now, certainty the Congress is not of the opinion that we should 
ippropriate of farmers or- 
ranized for the yn eof obtaining a fair and reasonable price 


money tO Drosecute an association 


for their products ‘The association exists for any other pur- | 
pose ther the exemption does not apply. An nssocintion of 
farmers is exempt only where it exists for the purpose of ob- 


taiping a fair 
{his stricken out 

Mr. Pexas \ir. with 
centlemen who have expressed disapproval of this method of 
legislating 


muable price for their produets, nnd I hope 


satel i 
Liesl 
MINERS of 


pre ise Vi | lye 


SI Chairman, | agree those 
I believe it is not good legislative policy to provide 
ihat certain things lawfully be done, and then to pro- 
hibit the expenditure of money for the enforcement of the law 
funainst the things. My purpose in taking this 
time, however, is to divect the attention of the committee to a few 
fundamental things with which we are indirectly dealing. If 
should be borne in mind, gentlemen, especially those of you who 
live in great cities like New York, that to-day agriculture is 
compelled to bid against every other industry in this country 
in getting the labor to produce the food that we folks who live in 
the cities must have to eat. The men who work in the cities are 
organized, and their wages are going up constantly. Every time 
their wages are increased, that industry for which they work 


Hay hot 


doing of those 


increases its bid against agriculture for the men that agriculture 
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must try to hold on the farm to produce that which we have 4, 
eat. It must not be forgotten that when the great industri;| 
revolution came with the application of steam and electricir, 
to transportation and to the development of power factories, t}):. 
farmer was not able to organize the selling end of his busines. 
as were agriculture’s industrial competitors. The products «9; 
the factory go upon the market carrying in their initial pric. 
the cost of production, every overhead charge, and a_ profi 
The farmer's products go to the market to the highest bidder » 
gardless of the cost of production. When the farmer cony ' 
exchange his products with the manufacturer, his first questic 
is: “ What is yours worth?” and the next question, “ What 
mine worth?” That economical disadvantage operated agains 
the business of agriculture has drained the country districts \ 


population and poured people into the cities. One of thes 
days you men who stand upon the floor here representing vrey) 
cities, antagonizing and defeuting agriculture’s effort to 


cessfully bid against industry for population and labor, you 
constituents will be asking, not with regard to the high cos: 
living but we will slip a cog in the machinery of production, : 1 
you will be asked, “ Where on the face of the earth can we ¢ 
the things necessary to keep ourselves alive?” [Applause. | 
Gentlemen, this is not the way to legislate, I agree. I , 
willing to strike out both of these provisions, and let us com 
in here and legislate right. I have been trying since I ha 
been a Member of Congress to have Congress enact legislutio 
Which: will give the farmers of this country an opportunity 
get their commodities to the market. But with each farny 
competing against every other farmer, with his stuff going 
the market to the highest bidder, with agriculture thus h; 
capped, having each man in its service offered higher 
higher wages by the industries of the city, it becomes my 
cern and your coneern that agriculture be given the necessia) 
help to enable it to raise its bid to meet the higher bid 
industry. I would like to know how, in the name of com: 
sense, we can expect to maintain equilibrium of population «as 
between the city and the country, with wages in the city going 
up and prices to the farmer going down. Nobody is comp 
to farm. The free schools have liberated the country vor 
from ancestral vocation. He auctions himself off to the highes 
bidder. Do you want him to stay on the farm? Then az) 
culture must meet the bid of industry! That is all there is 


it. In order for agriculture to meet that bid before the deci 
tion of its population shall have progressed far beyond 
danger point—it has already reached the danger point 


before its margin between current production and impera! 
necessity shall have been further reduced, something mus! 
done to remove the economic handicap now resting upon :gi 
culture, growing out of its disadvantage in the exchange 
connodities. Any human activity which can put into its initi 
selling price the cost of production, every overhead charge 
a profit, regardless of what its labor costs, can get more 1! 
its share of productive energy, when its competitor fo! 
energy is compelled to accept the highest offer made, rega! 
of whether that offer covers even the cost of production. 

To regard the difficulties of agriculture encountered in thi 
of its commodities as being of voeational concern only is 
row view which, if pursued, will bring us to the penalty o! 
folly. Cooperative associations, reducing economic ani 
waste in distribution, are in accord with the soundest | 
policy. They contribute to the individual and collective ecole! 
of those who purchase. Those who purchase must react 
beyond every waste, every intervening charge and profi 
give to the producer enough out of every dollar paid | 
consumer to make the producer's fotal net profit as grea! 
other vocation offers to him. Personally I do not conside! 
dealing with these great problems of special*vocational co 
through 2 comprehensive organization of those engaged 
vocation, as the method, It not a wise govertit 
policy which forces groups of citizens to organize for indust! 


best is 


warfare. Such a policy makes for industrial anarchy. It !s 
hetler policy for government te provide for the individu:! 
Sept rts at . ‘ ° “ae yrht fe 
facilities and that protection which is now being seus! 


marke = 
helpt 
fliciel 


through organization along vocational lines. Small 
groups are not dangerous. Community organization 1s 
but at the point which marks the limit of community ¢ 
vovernment should begin to function, The Agricultural Pdepatt 


ment should come into the same definite grapple with the — 
lems of sale and distribution of farm products as with He be 
lems of production and preservation of soil fertility, tor 
constitute the three big problems of agriculture. . 
Ever since I have been in Congress T have been trying tv)! 


the Gov 


this about, and T warn you now, gentlemen, that either 
ernment must provide » marketing machinery threus! 
the economic sale and distribution of farm products 
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ffected by small communities and small merchants, or great | bership in such organizations, and so forth. sre not violation of 
rganizations and great businesses must do the work—organi- | the Sherman or any other «antitrust low. 

ations so great and comprehensive that they can dictate prices | The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing te the amend 
and policies, and businesses so great that they may fix their | ment. 

harges for services rendered through their power to levy toll Mr. HERSMAN. I would like to ask the gentleman one ques- 
rather than upon the basis of the economic value of the service tion. I noticed in the reading ef the Clayton Act it says, “ Farm 
‘endered. And this in turn will lead, as it is leading, to an irre- | organizations without capital stock.’ 


sistible demand for bureaucratic control. Mr. GOOD. Yes. 
the CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. | Mr. HERSMAN. But, as a matter of fact, practically all ef 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, this provision exempting labor | the farm organizations found themselves in a position where 
nions and farmers’ organizations from prosecutions under anti- | they had to have capital stock in order to exist. And they have 


rust laws was first adopted in the sundry civil act approved | provision in here that, with or without capital stock, the farm 


t 


ne 23, 1918. Shortly prior to that time the same provision was | Organizations would be protected. 





corporated in the sundry civil bill and passed the House and | Mr. GOOD. It is stated in the alternative, not having capita! 

he bill containing it was vetoed by President Taft and came | stock or conducted fo ofit 

mack, aS I reeall, and was passed over his veto. After that it Mr. HERSMAN. But when yeu have capital stock you are 
nzain placed in the sundry civil bill and the bill was ap 1 ce nducting for pront. You can not assume any other position, 


roved by President Wilson June 23, 1918, but at the time he | because yeu have to pay dividends on your capital. 
wroved it he appended to his approval the note I have read, Mr. GOOD. They ought not to be permitted to pay dividends 
} 















hich he said he would have veteed this provision in the bill | out of profits inade in vi tions of the law. 
‘ould have been separated from the bill. He regarded it Mr. HERSMAN You have to pay dividends on your eapita 
cious legislation Now conditions have greatly changed | steck or you ean not sell your stock to anyone 
ce that time They have changed right along the line of the | The CHAIRMAN. Ali time has expired. The question is on 
vestions of the gentleman from Tennessee and the gentleman | the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] 
South Carolina. The Clayton Act was enacted on October Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be 
i4, more than a year after this provision first became law, | 28ain read. 
it act in section 6 provides: The amendment was again reporter 
6. That the labor of a human being is not ; umodity or article } The CHAIRMAN I question is on agreeing to the amend 
erce. Nothing contained in the antitrust laws shali be construed | nent 
i vi . ner : P a sori< Itura or rt | aaa ; ; 
‘id the stence and operation of labor ultural ae horti- | fhe question was taken, al d the Chair announced that t 
| organizations, instituted for the purposes of mutual help, and| |. 7 oie ‘ 
ing capital ck or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain ayes appeared io have il 
lual members of such organizations from lawfully carrying out On a division (demanded by Mr. MArtTiINnN) there were—aye 
itimate objects thereof ; nor shall such organizations, or the mem 53. noes 19. 
iereof, be held or construed to be illegal combinations o ‘ ; het te cae 
Ss in restraint of trade, under the antitrust laws so the amendment was agreed to 
Thy Yerk read as falk . 
is the law, and since the enactment of that law it has | os Clerk read as folt ova 
vastoa rs ara ho « .?° io lyi 1,3 a8 ransportation of alien or expenses incident to the ransporta 
waste ol paper to place on the appropriation bill this lin | tien of alien enemies te places of internment and to the return 
for the limitation simply says that the money shall not be | removal of said aliens from places of internment in th nited 
led for prosecuting persons for that which the law says | to the countries of which they are citizens, or to their places of res 
vail : - : , . ila dene >, im 1 discretion of the Attorney General, to such other 
un offers Now, I submit while w any Co ae ees piaces the Unite States as they may elect and for expenses 








at this time when we are asking for the prosecution of | maintaining aliens in hospitals or otherwise outs 
criminal, of every man who is a profiteer, of every man 
hoarding, of every man who is wasting or destroying 
‘essaries of life in order to inerease the cost, I wonder 
er or not we do not hold out to some one an invitation to | > ike out the t word for the purpose of asking unanimous 
the law by saying that he, because perchance he may be | COPSent, mm connectior with this appropriation, for permissior 
per of some organization, is immune from prosecution to insert in the Recorp a sense regarding the signing me 
the law by reason of such membership. the Wi rrants, after a delay of 0 years, for the deportation of 
ay talk all we please about the fair-price provision, but | Manna Goldimai and \lexander Berkmann as anarchists 
to determine what price is fair? The seller will say it The CHAIRMAN fhe gentleman from Washington asks 
but the buyer will say it is not. I will guarantee you | UB2nimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by in- 
at the farmer who is profiteering, and some of them are, serune the oe adica ted. Is there objection [After a 
say that the price he receives is unfair. The man that | P®vse.| The Chair hears none. 
shoes down on Pennsylvania Avenue at 100 per cent 
ill say his price is fair. The man that is selling cloth- 
100 per cent in advance of what he pays will say, “Ob, | Mr. EAGAN and Mr. JOHNSON of Washington rose. 
my expense; nfy advertising cost, my rent, my clerk | The CHAIRMAN The gentleman from New Jerse lM 
d all that. My price is fair.’ The question of whether | EAGAN |, &2 member of the committee, is recognized. 
is fair depends altogether upon all of the facts sur- Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which I 
each individual case. And yet we hold out here an | send te the Clerk’s desk 
for a man to violate the law, to profiteer, on the theory | The CHAIRMAN The gentleman from New Jersey offers 
}an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


ide of internment camps 
| $200,000, to be available also for expenses heretofore incurred for said 
| purpos 
i 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 


The Clerk read as follows 


Department of Agriculture 


rchance while the price ef his produce is not fair, it will 


ssible to preve that fact. I know that to strike this out The Clerk read as follows: 
an the raising of a political issue by some. There will | Amendment offered by Mr. Facan: Page 21, after line 22, insert a 
tempt to make a political issue out ef it. When, hoew- | new paragraph, as follows: 

TT enable the Secret vy of Agriculture to meet the emergency 


lar ASOT ‘ . ‘ iti > aPra « . oh< i) a‘ - : . . . 
der present abnormal conditions we are appropratins | caused by the recent and sudden spread of the Japanese beetle in the 
to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, both | State of New Jersey and to provide means for the control and preven- 
the House ought to stand as a unit, insisting that | tien of spread of this insect in that State and to other States, in 
P= ete. ; : : ‘ | cooperation with the State of New Jersey and other States concerned 
, every criminal statute, should be enforced against | and with individuals affected, including the employment of persons and 
criminal and the little crinfinal alike. [Applause.| And | means in the city of Washington and elsewhere, and all other necessary 
we do enforce these laws we will get no relief in the | expenses, $25,000: Provided, That not exceeding $1,500 of the fore- 


ee ian ‘ Sl te oe “4 e | going amount may Le used in the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
wee 20 the way of a reduction in the price of the neces- i culture to reimburse owners of infested land for such damages as may 
f life, Let us leave no excuse for the enforcement of | occur by burning or any other action which may seem desirable in cor 
against every criminal | trolling the Japanese beetk 
CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired | Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
CANNON. Mr. Chairman, may I be recognized? Let me | amendment. 
first two lines: | Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 


f antitrust laws: For the enforcement of antitrust laws,| The CHAIRMAN Will the gentleman from Texas please 
| state his point of order? 
then, in comes the two provisos. If they are stricken | Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that there is no 
it take from or confer any additional power in the legislation authorizing the matter, and it is not proper in 
i ture of this apprepriation? | ' 


Ss 


lan appropriation bill, where there should be no legislation au- 

GOOD. T do not think it makes any particular differ- | thorized. 

| think this matter is all provided for in the Clayton The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 

, ‘t law. The law has been changed since those provisos | Texas if that is the sole ground upon which he bases his point 
ed, and the Clayton law expressly states that nfem- ' of order? 
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Mr. BLANTON. Well, it is not germane to an appropriation 
bill, especially where there is no legislation authorized. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Jersey de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. EAGAN. I wish to say that a small amount has been set 
aside for that purpose, Mr. Chairman, and this is simply to en- 
large it, beeause of the very rapid growth of this pest in a 
limited area in New Jersey, which threatens to spread, accord- 
ing to the experts of the Department of Agriculture, all over the 
country. The State of New Jersey has appropriated $10,000 
for this work, und an allotment of $25,000 has been made by the 
department to prevent the spread of this pest out of the appro- 
priation of $105,780 for the investigation of insects affecting 
deciduous fruits, orchards, and vineyards. It is clearly in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to ask the gentleman 
from New Jersey if this is a deficiency appropriation 7 

Mr. EAGAN. I do not know that it is a deficiency appropria- 
ion, but it is to meet a very serious emergency. 

The Japanese beetle, according to information secured from 
various sources, is one of the worst insect pests occurring in 
Japan, and observations made on the infestation in New Jersey 
bear out this estimate of its dangerous character. The beetle 
attacks a very large list of plants, inclhiding many crops, orna- 
mental plants, shrubs, 2nd so forth, and attacks the foliage of 
apple and other fruit trees, und certain berry bushes, as well as 
canteloupes, watermelons, asparagus, rhubarb, sweet potato, 
and other vegetables. It also attacks ornamental and shade trees 
nnd 

it introduced into New Jersey about 1911, probably in 
iris plants imported from Japan. Since its introduction the in- 
sect has become well established and has spread with consid- 
erable rapidity. The Department of Agriculture declares that 
‘unless energetic measures are taken immediately to eradicate 
{, it will without doubt continue to spread eventually over the 
entire United States.” At present the infestation is confined 
to a comparatively restricted area in Burlington County, in the 
State of New Jersey. State and Federal authorities are cooper- 
‘iting in the eradication and suppression work. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, this is clearly a deficiency 
appropriation bill, and the appropriation suggested by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. EAGAN] is clearly not a deficiency. 
t submit to the Chair that his amendment is clearly subject to 

point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to ask the gentleman 
from New if the printed matter submitted with his 

mendment was taken from the Agricultural appropriation bill? 


vines, 
Was 


Je ‘TSE Vv 


Mr. EAGAN. No; it was not. It was taken from the esti- 
ate submitted by the department for this particular item. 
\s I have already stated, the sum of $25,000 has been allotted by 
the Department of Agriculture out of the $105,780 appropriation 
the investigation of insects affecting deciduous fruits, 
orchards, and so forth 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state in reference to the 
oint of order that the purpose for which the expenditure is 


to be made is apparently to prevent the spread of injurious in- 

Which are ravaging vegetation or crops in different 

United States. The proviso provides that in the 

discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture the owners of infested 

lands may be reimbursed for damages which may occur by burn- 

P c or destroying vegetation or property, presumably in eradi- 
ul In the opinion of the Chair— 


Sects Sec- 


ons of the 


ng this pest. 


Mr. HAGAN, Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to insist upon 
hat particular proviso. I ask unanimous consent to modify 
niv dmendment accordingly. , 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
hanimous consent to modify his amendment hy eliminating the 


Proviso 


Mr. BLANTON L object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr> EAGAN. ‘Then T will offer the amendment with the 
proviso eliminated 

Phe CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the Chair the purpose 


or which this paragraph is offered covered by the basic law 
inder Which the Department of Agriculture is administered ; 
hut the Chair is not advised definitely as to the right of the 
Depariment of Agriculture to enter into agreements for the 


ciinbursement of individuals for damages caused, and inasmuch 


the proviso is a part of the amendment as offered, and the 
proviso seems to be out of order, the Chair will sustain the 
point of order. 

Mr. EAGAN. Then I offer the amendment with the proviso 


eliminated. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 


offered by the gentleman from New Jersey, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


on 


~ms 


Amendment offered by Mr, EAGAN: Page 
new paragraph, as follows: 

“To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet the emergency caused 
by the recent and sudden spread of the Japanese beetle in the State o/ 
New Jersey, and to provide means for the control and prevention of th, 
spread of this insect in that State and other States in cooperation wit), 
the State of New Jersey and other States concerned and individual, 
affected, including employment of persons and means in the city o 
Washington and elsewhere, and all other necessary expenses, $70,000), 
which shall be immediately available.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairina). 
that that is not germane; that it is not a deficiency matter. 
This is clearly a deficiency bill, and there is no legislation ay 
thorizing it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I want to ¢/! 
attention to the fact that in the gentleman’s own district money 
is being spent by the Department of Agriculture for the erad 
cation of the boll weevil. I can not see any distinction betwee 
the eradication of the boll weevil in the interest of the con 
stituents of the gentleman from Texas and the eradication o 
the Japanese beetle, which is affecting sections of New Jerse 
| Applause, | 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I happen to remember a deci 
sion that was made once by a Chairman of the Committee oj} 
the Whole when there was an appropriation made for the eradi 
cation of the boll weevil, and I submitted an amendment asking 
for an appropriation for the extermination of the gypsy mot] 
and they held that it was out of order, which, I should thin! 


21, after line insert 


answers the suggestion of the gentleman from Tennessee. | A| 
plause, | 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 0 


Tennessee yield? I would like to ask him a question, 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have not the floor. 
Mr. BLANTON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask for 

in ny own right. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


recog! 


‘To discuss the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; to discuss the point of order. 

In that connection I would like to state that if this wi 
inatter which constituted a menace to the people scattered : 
any substantial portion of the United States 1 would unhesii; 
ingly withdraw the point of order. If it were not just ii 
i local matter that the State nuthorities could take up in \ 
Jersey and handle, I weuld not object. The State of \ 
Jersey has appropriated only $10,000 to fight it. The ques! 
of the boll-weevil menace was one that affected many o 
Southern States, and the State of Texas has spent huge 
in an attempt to exterminate this pest. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And 
States, 

Mr. BLANTON. = It affected the cotton-growing indusiry, 
which the United States Government and other Gover) 
largely depend. The cotton industry is not a local matter. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Texas 
his colleague? 

Mr. BLANTON. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the cotton districts were just a loci 
ter, affecting just one State, clearly the point of order shoul 
have been made to that appropriation. But if the 
from New Jersey states that this is a matter which affects 01 
localities, I will gladly withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. BAGAN. I read from a communication of the 
ment of Agriculture: 

Since its introduction the insect has become well establisned 
spread with considerable rapidity. Vuless energetic measures : 
immediately to eradicate it, it wil’ without doubt contibu 
eventually over the entire United States. 





none in the No 


I can not yield. 


entienma 


Mr. BLANTON. Since April this Congress has passed 
appropriation bill specially for the Department of Agricul at 
making appropriations for all matters that the Secretly @ 
Agriculiure ealled on Congress to appropriate for. Is het © 
the case? ’ 

Mr. EAGAN. The amount allotted, $25,000, for the contre!’ 
the Japanese beetle pest, is utterly inadequate. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr, Chairman, 1 hope my “ eS 
will withdraw the point of order. . ; 

Mr. BLANTON. At the request of my colleague Trot test 
who is a member of the Agriculture Committee, 1 withc' 
[Applause. ] . 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of o's 
The Japanese beetle was brought into this country "3 eae 
porter of bulbs. Those bulbs were delivered to a nurseryie’’ | 
New Jersey. The area involved now is about 1,000 #0" 











1919. 


this very destructive beetle. I think the item is clearly 
subject to a point of order, but I do not wish to make it. I 
hink, perhaps, we could well afford to make some appropriation 
for this purpose. This is a bill to supply deficiencies in appro- 
nriations already made. ‘There has been no specific appropria- | 
tion made for this purpose, but an allotment of $25,000 by the | 
Secretary of Agriculture out of another appropriation. This 
beetle is very destructive to vegetable life, and it seems that 
come methods are being applied that promise ‘to eradicate it. 


Is i 


| 
| 


The State of New Jersey, however, has not done its full share 
n this matter. It seems to me that the State ought to have 
appropriated a great deal more than $10,000 for the eradication 


f this beetle, when the Department of Agriculture had allotted 
825,000. 
If gentleman will modify his amendment, making the 
iount $25,000, 1 will not interpose any point of order, as far 
I am personally concerned; but I do feel that an expendi- 
re of $95,000 out of the National Treasury would be too much, 
vith only $10,000 appropriated by the State of New Jersey. 
Mr. EAGAN. I think we ought to have at least $35,000. I 
ink they made out a pretty good case before the committee. 
Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman will modify his amendment so 
at the amount will not exceed $25,000, I will not insist on the 
nt of order. 


+1 
the 


Mr. EAGAN. In view of the gentleman's statement I ask 
animous consent to amend my amendment by inserting 


S2P5.000-" instead of “ ST0,000.” 


rhe CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman withdraw his reser- 

tien of the point of order? 

Mr. GOOD. T withdraw the reservation. 
rhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman fromry New Jersey asks 
inimous consent to modify his amendment by striking out 

‘70,000 ” and inserting * $25,000." Is there objection ? 

there was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. I will ask unanimous consent to modify the | 
ndment further by striking out the words “ which shall be | 
wdiately available.” 

Mr. EAGAN. I have no objection to that. 

There was no objection. 
© amendment of Mr. EAGAN as modified was agreed to. 

‘Ir, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to | 


e out the last word for the purpose of getting some infor- 


on in regard to lines 10 and 11 on page 21. This item is 
nerease the salaries of guards at the McNeil Island Peni- 
iy. I am informed that on the 5th day of August the 


at that penitentiary were notified that their pay for the 
of July had been reduced 10 per cent, and they were 
S90, instead of $100. They work 12 hours a day. 
GOOD, That was because they got an increase under an 
priation which expired on the Ist day July. We are 
roposing to appropriate an amount that will permit the 
sin that penitentiary to receive graded pay, commencing at 
month for the tirst year, and increasing to $80 a month 


second year, $90 a month for the third year, and $100 a | 


for the fourth year of service. 
JOHNSON of Washington. It 
heen struggling along on very small pay. 
s90 and $100 a month is too small. 


that these guards 
I think in these 


seems 


eir salaries were reduced to $90. Under that reduction 
{ think a majority of the guards there have quit that employ- 
nt I want to ask what this $1,600 is for? 
(OOD. 
vuthorization which I have stated. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That 
ved four years? 
GOOD, It will give an increase, as I understand it, to 
ose Who have served more than a year. This item is based 
actual conditions as to service. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This $1,600 does not 


ix, after have 


they 


reim- 


le men who found that their July salary checks were $10 | 


ian they had been receiving? 
GOOD, No. 
JOHNSON of 
lormation, 
motion of Mr. Goop, the committee rose; and the Speaker 
resumed the chair, Mr. Wasa, Chairman of the Com- 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
Nhat committee, having had under consideration the bill 
KR 9205) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
“priations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1920, and 


a years, and for other purposes, had come to no reso- 
thereon. 


Washington. I thank the gentleman for 


Oy) 





LVI 
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| resolutions of the following 


travel pay upon discharge 


| John J. 


fifth district 


They were receiving | 


month, but, as I have stated, found that for the month of | 
|} of Oklahoma. 


That is to pay the increased compensation under | 


9693 


ABSENCE, 


LEAVE OF 
By unanimous consent, leave of absen was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. BrowNina, for three days, on account of important 


business. 
To Mr. Crark of Florida, for this day, on account of 
To Mr. BANKHEAD, indefinitely, on account of thi 
his daughter in New York. 


sickness, 


1} 
LiLeSS of 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 
Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, the following concurrent resolu 
tion was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its 


| appropriate committee as indicated below: 


Senate concurrent resolution 9 
Whereas the President of the United States has called or is about to call 
a conference of the representatives of labor, capital, and agriculture 
for the purpose of discussing questions relating to these great interests 


as affecting each other and the public: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate (the ‘House of Representatives concu 


That the Congress of the United States indorses the action of the Presi 
} dent in calling such conference, and pledges to him its earnest support 
and cooperation for the success there 
Resolved further, That the Secretary of the Senate transmit a copy of 
this resolution to the President of the United States— 
to the Committee on Labor. 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 
Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re 
| ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 


titles, when the Spe iker signed the 
same: 
H. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
to men of the Regular Army enlisted 
prior to April 2, 1917; and 
H. J. Res. 211. Joint resolution tendering the thanks of the 
American people and the Congress of the United States to Gen. 
Pershing and to the officers and men of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. 
OF REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON Ol] 


DEATH OKLAHOMA, 


Mr. MORGAN. 
announce to the 


Mr. Speaker, it becomes my painful duty to 
Hiouse the death of my colleague from Okla- 
homa, Hon. JosepH B. THompson, a Representative from the 
the State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMPSON passed away 


about G6 o'clock yesterday even- 


ing, while on a Baltimore & Ohio train in West Virginia on his 
Way home. 

I shall not at this time undertake to offer any appropriate 
eulogy, but at some future time either myself or one of my 
colleagues from Oklahoma will ask that a day be set aside in 


order that proper tributes may be rendered to the distinguished 


services which the deceased rendered to his State and his 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers a reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. JoserH B. THOMPSON, a Representative from the State 


Me 


joined, 


committee of 17 
may be 


mbers of the Hlouse, with such 
be appointed to attend the 


Resolved, That a 
Members of the Senate as 
funeral. 








Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
| directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in 


connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
ind transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

The resolution was agreed to, and the Speaker appointed as 
the committee on the part of the House Mr. Frerris, Mr. Carrer, 
Mr. MorGan, Mr. HAstinecs, Mr. MCCLINntTic, Mr. MCKEown, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. CAMPBELL Of Kansas, Mr. JAcowAy, Mr. Goopwtn 
of Arkansas, Mr. Youne of North Dakota, Mr. BArKLs&y, Mr. 
SuMNERS of Texas, Mr. Dyer, Mr. KINCHELOE, Mr. RANpatt of 
California, and Mr. VALLE, 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. MORGAN. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution. 
Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now adjourn. 


Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.) the House 


adjourned until Saturday, September 20, 1919, at 12 o'clock 
noon, 


| 
| 
The resolution was agreed to. 








REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Cnder clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

\I FULLER of Tllinois, from the Conunittec on Invalid Pen- 
sious, to Which was referred the bill (H. R. 9369) to revise | 
and equalize rates of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the Civil War, to certain widows, former widows, 
depende parents, snd children of such soldiers, sailors, and 
Hlarines, und to certain Army nurses, and granting pensions and 


INCreAN 


of pensions in certain cases, reported the same with- 
a report (No. 526), which said 


amendment, accompanied by 
thy of the Whole 


report were referred to 


oul 


DH ane Conrnit tec 


ITouse on the state of the Union 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule X NIT, the Committee on Pensions wis 
‘lischourged from the consideration of ihe bill CH. R. 5565) grant 
ne a pension to Rose E. Wicoff, and the same was referred to 

e Committee on Invalid Pensions 

PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORTALS. 

Under clase 3 vl Rul Ae. bills, resolutions, znd) meTHOriats 
were intreduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KDPMONDS: A bill CH. R. 9867) to appoint a commis 
sion 10 facilitate the sale of merehant ships owned by the 
United States: to the Committee on the Merehant Marine and 

shories 

By Mr. JOPLNSON of Washington: A bill CH. R. 9568) author 
zing and «directing the removal of the office of the superin- 
endent of the Quinault Indian Reservation: to the Committee 
om Ttdisor Affairs, 

iby Mr. FULLER of Iinois: A bill GUL BR. 9369) to revise and 

~ quidize rates of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines 
the Civil War, to cerinin widows, former widows, dependent 

arents, umd children of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and 

to certain Army nurses, and granting pensions and inerease of 


to the Committee of the Whole llouse 


pensions in certain Cases ; 


on the state of the Union 
By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H.R. 9870) authoriz- 
nue the Seeretary of War to donate to the borough of Turtle 
eek, Pa. one Germ dnnen or tieldpiec io the Committee 
Military Affirirs 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under choise tof Rule NNIIL, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill CH. R. 9871) granting a pension 
o De Witt C. Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
fy Mr. BELL: A bill CH. R. 9872) to pay J. TW. White $2,000 
personal injuries received at the hands of two United States 


Claims 


didiers: to the Committee on 

by Mr. BOWERS: A bill CH. R. 9573) granting an increase 

pension to Henry C. Ja <O1 to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Ilino \ bill (HL. R. 9374) te correct 
he military recerd of James A. Diack: to the Committee on Mili 


ary Affairs. 

by Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill CH. R. 9875) granting an 
nerease of pension to Robert 1.. Chick: to the Committee on 
’PnSLONS, 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (CH. Rt. 9876) granting a pension to 

rah A, Vaughn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

by Mr. DOMINICK: A bill (7. Rt. 93877) for the relief of the 
\nderson Phosphate & Oil Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 


\Iso, a bill (A. R. 9878) for ihe relief of Hassie Cantrell: to 


(Committee on Claims. 


the 
AlIse, a bill CHL R. 9579) for th relief of Cecilik Reheceéa 
lretwell: to the Committee on Claims 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9880) 
aunting a pension to Cynthia E Endicott: to the Cammittee 
on Pensions. 
By Mr. KRAUS: A bill CH. KR. 9581) granting an increase of 
pension to Simon H. Malott: to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions, 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. I. 9882) granting a pension to 
Lottie L. Tripp; to the Committee on Invalid Vensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9883) granting a pension te Alfred Adams: 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9884) granting a pension to Laura’ B. 
‘Towns: io the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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9385) granting a pen- 
Committee on Invalid 


By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill CH. Rf. 
sion to Frances Ann Lehman: to the 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STINESS: A bill (HL R. 9386) granting a pension 
lo Mary L. Tarbox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 9387) granting a pension jo 
Charles B. Carlson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9388) granting an increase of pension 


to Susannah Sprague; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, } 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXNIUI, petitions and papers were 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


ETC. 


laid 


By Mr. BEE: Petition of members of St. Michuel’s Brauch, 
No. SST, Catholic Knights of America, opposing the Smith 


Powner educational bill; to the Committee on Edueation. 

By Mr. KSCH: Petition of Northwest Daily Press Associg 
tion of Minneapolis, Minn., against the repeal of the prose 
postal zone system; to the Committee on Ways and Means 

Also, petition of Charles B. Carter, of Philadelphia, Pa., pr: 
testing against the Longworth bill, House bill SO7TS: to the Con 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of residents of the city of Binghanito: 
N. ¥., favoring the enactment of House bill No. 7: to the Con 
mittee on Education, 

By Mr. WELLY of Penusylvania: Petition of sundry citix 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., opposing the passage of the Smith-Towne: 
bill; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of Farmers’ Union of the siat: 
of Oklahoma, protesting against universal military training i: 
times of peace; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OCONNELL: Petition of the Regina Co., Clarence s 
Walker, and Pistonis & Kriezis, of New York, favoring the pas 
sage of House bills 5011, 5012, and 7010; te the Commiti« 
Patients. 

Also, petition of Northwest 
Minn., opposing the 
system: the Cominittee 


Mi 
postal 


Post 


Press Association o/ 
of the present 
Post Office and 


Daily 
reper! 
the 


leapolis, 
Zardie lo on 
Roads. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of Samuel Goldwyn aud 
other citizens of the vicinity of Los Angeles, Calif., for the 1 
peal of the taxes upon moving pictures: to the Committee o1 


Ways and Means. 


3M } 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, A¢ ple mber 20, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'Glock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D, 
lowing prayer: 

With unfeigned love welling up in our hearis, Fat! 
heaven, author of our existence, we approach Thee in reverene 
and gratitude, for there is nothing stronger than faith, mor 
inspiring than hope, nor warmer than love. 

Guide us by Thy spirit through the changing scenes of : 
born day that we may prove ourselves worthy of Thy prete! 
ments. For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the elory, 
forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read ai 


moy ed 


offered the fo 


L., 


MEMORIAL SOM 


PECTAL CANCELLATION STAMP FOR ROOSEVEL' 
TION, 
Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous co! 9 


take the bill 8, 2972 from the Speaker’s table. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from fowa asks wnaniietls 
consent to take the bill S, 2972 from the Speaker’s table and con- 
sider it, The Clerk will read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

8.2972. An act to extend the eancellation-stamp priviles 
hooseyelt Memorial Association. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the immediate co's 
eration? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, what is the reace 
for taking this resolution up at this time? _ 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Because the memorial association '~ = 
io have a drive from October 20 to October 27 to Taise a 
erect an appropriate memorial to the late Theodore Koo-ee™ 
‘The bill simply gives the Postmaster General authority to perm" 
ihe use of cancellation stamps at such post offices as the ae 
master General may designate. In order to get any a 
these cancellation stamps, as the drive will be on from VUcwer 
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20 to October 27, the bill should be passed immediately. It 3 

passed the Senate Monday, and it has been reported unanimously votes pean a pes Event otal Date of order 
. ‘ * . ( ce. st. 

hy the Post Office Committee of the House, or a ee ™ 

Mr. GARD. It has been acted upon by the Post Office Com- ~“ 
mittee of the House? 1 | Southbridge, Mass./ Centennial, 1816-1916 $16.00 | June 22,1916 

Mr. RAMSEYER,. Yes; with an amendment. 1 | El Paso, Tex International Dry Farm 9.00 | Aug. 25,1916 

aa wu mhioatvea ; 7 a | ng Congress. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? at ous, 05 Ss aia ce aie tbiabtids 21.00 | Aug. 21,1916 

There was no objection. 3} Newark, N.J.....| Two hundred and fiftieth 4.75 | Aug. 29,1916 

. * Sneaker » bi ic Thi a anniversary. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, the bill is on the Union Cal 1| Norfolk, Va.......| Eighth Annual Conven 19.50 | Sept. 15,1916 
endar, and IT ask unanimous consent that it be considered in the | tion Southern Commer- 
ffouse as in the Committee of the Whole. ' cial Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 1 | Gulfport, Miss.....} — 15.00 | Jan. 4,191 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in the Com- 5 | Seattle, Wash.....| Rainier National Park....!\ 9.75 | Mar. 30,191 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? | 1 | Tacoma, Wash.... A de take gnelanenecins otf oi yt 

1 : : 5! Washington, I | . “et 5 r. 30,1917 

There was no objection. 5} Washington, D.C.) United Confederate V« » OR) ee. OP 

a f : ; f erans. 

Che Clerk read the bill, as follows: 1 | Springfield, Il | Illinois Centennial Cele- 21.00 | Mar. 31,1917 
\n act (S. 2072) to extend the cancellation stamp privilege to the Pe SO bration. : Palins 

Roosevelt Memorial Association. 2} Peoria, Ill na International Dry Farm- | 6.00 | Apr. 7,1917 
P f T : } | ing Congress. 
Be it enacted, ctc., That the Postmaster General of the United States 5} Wast | ng . 72 9 1a «9.1917 
7 ? “3 : ; , 7 , 5 ashington, D.C.) L PRsb dias acts 78.32 | June 99,1917 
and he is hereoy, authorized and directed to permit the employment | - , Liberty Loan i 

the Roosevelt Memorial Association of a cancellation stamp bearing 66 Total 1.040. 97 
the following words: ‘** Roosevelt Memorial Association, October 20-27." | =|" cae , 

With the following committee amendment: In addition to the above permission was granted to use special can 

Strike out the language ‘‘ by the Roosevelt Memorial Association of | celing dies at Wichita, Kans. (international Wheat Show), and St 

incellation stamp bearing the following words: *‘ Roosevelt Memorial | Paul, Minn. (Winter Carnival), the expense of which was paid by the 
\ssociation, October 20-27,’’’ and insert in lieu thereof the following:*| parties interested in the events. 

’ special canceling stamps bearing the following words and figures: arta ; : 

Roosevelt Memorial Association, October 20-27,’ at such post. offices LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 

he may designate and under such rules and regulations as he may Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex 

CaM . ; tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address delivered 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- | by my colleague, Mr. O'Connor, before Carrol Council, Knights 

lent. | of Columbus, on the duty of the American citizen. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, | mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 

is read the third time, and passed. an address delivered by his colleague, Mr. O’ConNor, on the duty 


Che title was amended. 

On motion of Mr. RAMSEYER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
iereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Ky unanimous consent, Mr. RAMSEYER had leave 
: remarks on the bill in the Recorp. 

RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, it will be of interest to Mem- 
bers to know, in this connection, what authorizations have been 
nade for the use of special canceling dies or stamps since 1913. 
[ submit for publication in the Recorp at this place a letter and 
memorandum from the Post Office Department which gives that 

formation : 


to extend 


GENERAL, 
19, 


POSTMASTER 
D, C., September 


OFFICE OF THE 


Washington, 1919, 


I ILALVOR STEENERSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives. 


My DRAR MR, STEENERSON : In response to your telephonic request of 
terday I submit herewith a memorandum giving a list of the special 
inceling dies authorized during the period from December, 1913, to 
0, 1917. 
that time a special die was issued to the post 
Miss., to advertise the national memorial reunion held in that 
from October 16 to 19, 1917. In addition to this, special dies 
iuthorized for use at 20 offices in California and Colorado, at the 
eq t of the Department of Agriculture, in connection with the cam- 
inaugurated by the Forest Service to prevent fires in the national 
forests. Special dies were also used during the war to stimulate the sale 
first, second, third, and fourth Liberty loans, and also at 50 of 
largest offices in connection with the campaign to conserve food. 
dies issued at the request of the Department of Agriculture were 
| for by the Forest Service, while those used at the roqnens of the 
loan committee were paid for by the Department of the Treas 
he Food Administration paid for those issued at its request. 


S office at Vicks- 


nee 


Very sincerely, yours, 
A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General, 
SPECIAL CANCELING DIES. 
office took over the canceling-machine work in October, 1913, 
special canceling dies ordered by the department since that time 
follows: 
| ! 
Name of post | nol Total |, ' 
office Even cost. Date of order. 
| | 
; Pp ; co 
Dallas, Tex... .| Sixth National Corn Ex- £38.00 | Dec. 22,1913 
| position. eat } 
Muskogee, Okla...| Sixth Annual Convention | 24.25 | June 13,1914 
| Southern Commercial | | 
; Congress. | 
Baltimore, Md....| National Star-Spangled | 64.00 | June 30,1914 
; X Banner Centennial. 
Wichita, Kans....| International Dry Farm- 18.00 | Aug. 15,1914 
| ing Congress. i 
Denver, Colo......! Cae sentexs 34.50 | Mar. 24,1915 
Charleston, 8. C...| Seventh Annual Conven- | 19.50 | July 30,1915 
| tion Southern Com- | 
sank ‘. C mercial Congress. 
Various post offices} Panama - California Ex- 4.00 | Jan.-Feb., 
{ in State of Cali- | position. | | 1916. 
fornia. | | 
2, Denver, Colo. Rocky Mountain National | 33. 40 Apr. 4,1916 
: Park. \ 








of the American citizen. 
There was no objection. 
FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the W hole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 9205, the deficiency 
bill. 
The 


Is there objection? 


resolved 
the 


House 
the state 


motion was agreed to; accordingly the 
itself into Committee the Whole House on 
Union, with Mr. Fess in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee arose yesterd: 
was nothing pending, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Kor additional topographic and hydrographic draftsmen from October 


of of 


iy there 


1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, inclusive, at annual rates of compensation as 
follows: Three at $2,000 each; three at $1,750 each; in all, $8,437.50 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows 
Page 22, after line 22, insert the following: “ For an amount to in- 
crease the compensation of the copper-plate engravers, in no case to 
exceed 334 per cent of the basic compensation of any employee of the 


preceding item.” 

Mr. GOOD. The topographic and hydrographic draftsmen in 
this service are leaving because they can get so much higher pay 
in the Navy and other departments. The Navy pays practically 
twice as much, so we have increased the rate of pay in the Coast 
Survey not to exceed 334 per cent. And so with the engravers. 
The question was overlooked by the committee. The engravers 
only receive one-half of what they receive at the Bureau of En- 


graving and Printing. They are leaving to go into private estab- 
lishments. This does not give them anything like what they are 
asking for, but it is thought that it will permit the continued 
employment of a part of the force if this increase is given. If 


we can not blame these men for leaving. They have been 
there for years and have had practically no increase except the 
bonus, whereas in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing the 
men receive as much as $3,000 per year and are doing practically 
the same grade of work—it may be a little finer. These en- 
gravers are receiving less, and we can not expect them to remain. 

The amount is small, and I think it affects only 16 employees. 
It seems to me that we ought to do something for these 
gravers, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For compensation, to be fixed by the Secretary of Commerce, of not to 
exceed $1,600 per annum to each person of clerks in the offices of ship 


not, 


el- 


ee ———— 


ing commissione rs, $10,000: Provided, That one clerk may be employed 
hereunder at a compensation not to exceed $2,200 per annum. 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 








The ¢ read as follows: 

Amend offered by Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Page 24, tine 
1s ! vord “ comn ner strike out ‘* $10,000” and imsert 

S 15.000 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point of 
order 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, the estimate 
made for this work was $25,000. The committee has granted 
$10,000, I have been over the matter pretty thoroughly with the 


Department of Commerce and I find it is absolutely necessary for 
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ullowance for increasy 
of compensation and by perhaps a little more efficient methods 
they could perform all the work that would be thrown upon the 
clerks by an additional appropriation of $10,000. 


committee theught by striking out any 


Mr. BLANTON. With the exception of one clerk at S2,200. 
the maximum compensation of all the balance is fixed by thi 
act at $1,600 per annum. 

Mr. GOOD. That is right. 

Mr. BLANTON, Since the chairman thinks that $10,000 
sufficient, is he willing to accept this increase of $5,000? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I believe we ought not to increase this. 


them to have an allowance of at least $5,000 more money, and in Me iat 7 id 2 
1 bestall : : aa MY, sANTON., Mr. Chairmi: ake } 
all probability that will hardly be sufficient to carry them la BLANTON. Then, Mr, Chairman, I make the poi: 
“i ; Sie. order, 
through to the Ist of July. I think the amendment ought to pass, mr ae : hae - 
eas , ae I Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, 1 think it is not subject to ¢ 


11 I think the point of order can not lie against it. 
an, I unanimous consent to 
a part of my remarks a communication that I have 
| from Mr. Chamberlain, the Commissioner of Navigation. 
‘HAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
us consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by print- 


insert in the 


‘ ] 
ask 


unanink 




















point of order. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
of the opinien that it is not subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. That there is no law authorizing any 
tional employees in this particular department or increase jp 


Mr. Chairman, I am « 


ce 


| 
ig tl att indicated. Is there objection? ; > ; : 
\1 RI ANTON. What - locument referred to? I re- | C@m@pensation of any of the employees, and, there being no law 
ai »hA i . it S thi (10 Lilie *TETIOU . - . . ™ s : . * 
the right to obie and this being a deficiency appropriation bill, clearly the amend 
serve the rigit to ¢ CT. | e a: ° : : : 
eiceenirmor sie ie: at ment of the gentleman is not in order and is subject to the po 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. lt is n document from the | of ‘atitiens — wees * 
(‘commissioner of Navigation. mp ; . . : : 
"San 208 ‘IRM sae. Mie thee jection? [After a pause.) The |,..fBe CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of orde: 
i t risk . d ° > LICTt OUTeECLION ¢ | : ‘ ‘ =e. ~ . . . 
‘ eae ae The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
tht Hewes Ione 
: wotins — Massachusetts. 
- ARTMENT OF OMMERCE, Yr antmndiadt 
BUREAU OF NAVIGATION. The amendment was rejected. 
Washington, September 15, 1919. rhe Clerk read as follows: 
W GRE Enforcement of navigation laws: To enable the Secretary of Co 
} Con ttee ¢ he Merchant Marine and Fisheries, | to provide and operate such motor boats and employ thereon such p 
House of Representatires. sons as may be necessary for the enforcement, under his direction b 
Dean Mr, Greexe: I am very much obliged for your note of yester- | Customs officers, of laws relating to navigation and inspection of 
day id { shall be glad to come up to see you any time you name, The raane of vessels, and counting of passengers on excursion )oats 
N el na nutshell is this " ’ v. 
g voted vast sums to build ships to win the war and you - GOOD —. a ee _2 atacunial sates : 
ettinge the sh Our seagoing ships of 1,000 gross tons or ever on ‘OOD. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amen 
nted to 1,280 ef 4,306,892 gross tons on July 1, 1918; on July 1, | Which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
1S1%, 1 numbered 2,058 ot 7,300,022 gross tons. Besides mone, we The Clerk read as follows: 
1 seteceh, wenkan.t Sees. | Si eae fiscal year 600 of On page 24, after line 27, insert the following: 
{he hips we taanned by naval crews aggregating over 100,000 officers “ Wireless communication laws: To enable the Secretary of Comn 
nd men, according to the Navy, so the shipping commissioners had noth- | to enforce the acts of Congress ‘to require apparatus and operators for 
1 With the return of our troop these ships are be- | Tadio communication on certain ocean steamers’ and ‘to regulat udi 
ne 1 over merehant service and merchant crews are being | Communication,’ and to carry out the internatioral radio telegrapbi 
lipped ( reed by shipping commissioners. ‘Che shipping com- | COMVention, and to employ such persons and means as may be necessary, 
' ion ’ keep up with the work. and the force, of course, | tTaveling and subsistence expenses, purchase and exchange of instru 
ou wish the acts of Congress to be administered, | Ments, technical books, rent, and all other miscellaneous items and 1 
’ hi every week make the situation more impossible, 1 have | €SSary expenses not included in the foregoing, $20,000: Provided, That 
! | the shipping total for July 1. 1919. Since then, on | "0 part of this sum shall be used to increase the compensation o! 301 
919, it has increased to 2,245 ships of 8.100.008 cross tons, | “ployed to enforce wireless communication laws.” 
ontl age rate of 100 ships of 400,000 Mr. GOOD. Mr, Chairman, for a number of years we have 
The Shipping Board reeruniting force for which you voted $6,250,000, appropriated $45,000 for enfor ing Wireless communication laws 
d later a deficiency of $600,000, runs school ships to train officers and | The number of vessels equipped with wireless in 1914 was 797 
en, i 7 them Guring training and = at ert of Ching. — The number of vessels, merchant vessels, now equipped with 
ni te do wilh the shipment and discharge o renant erews [ro riealeac ta ) 99% ‘ , - waeedle iene ay ha 
san aw 1 uo spirit of complaint, I may say that they are wireless is 2,235. Many of these vessels during the war have 
paid considerably higher rates than our services which are statutory, | been operated by the Navy Department, and-the Navy Depart 
* eit economy nor good administration in asking them to ment furnished the wireless operators, but now that the Nav) 
shipy hg ymmissioner work deeital - sin aihin eat jade af ite Ne Ee late 
rhe situation with wirclcrs {m eve: . Sinee 1916 the appropria- Departm nt ceases to operate these vessels, it is necessa 
1 ha emained at $45,000 Then we had only 604 American ships | the commissioner to supply the inspectors of the wireless aj 
cauipned ‘with wireless: on Inty 2 1919, we had 2,312, — the <r paratus on these vessels. Besides that, the commissioner 1)alkes 
by s increasing about 100 a month uring the war this made no j , catharsis aihl . ‘ P  muevamer < : ine in an 
pecial difference for the Na upplied wireless apparatus—what it | 22 dspeetion under the law of every vessel coming into 
ould get and spare from its own needs—-and furnished operators. | American port, even though it is a foreign vessel. The «a 
Matters are ne be —— ul; in ar eae oo ry op- | that has been suggested in the amendment is the amount w/i 
raters were withdrawn from n 1nt ships quite suddenly and we are .o taeinmar ear “ ws Seeecaiis 7 . it that 
loing our beat.to Hcesse competent amen to take their places. With | the Commissioner of Navigation advises me is an amoul ' 
the final establishment of pea which I suppose will come some time, | he thinks he can get along with during the rest of this yeal 
he embargo on ees stations will a — —— work | and because of the fact that these inspections now are al! 
vill multiply suddenly alse. The inspection work wil e harder on] )... ha «| Real - of Navicnti : » Insnecto! 
count of the great progress in apparatus and methods of radio com- | ) the ¢ ommissioner of Sane and the inspecte 
nunication during the war, in which our wireless service men, who him, I see no way ol avoiding the appropriation. 
volunteered In the Army and Navy, had a big share, The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendme! 
‘a rd, there is no question of high cost of living or relative > > pei — Dan 7 
sal in this b au and elsewhere in the Government or private by the gentieman from Iowa. 
vf ol in the deficiency estimates, as I explained to the subcom- he amendment was agreed to. 
mittee on the deficiency bill: It Is solely a matter of carrying out the The Clerk read as follows: 
-s Congress has itself enactec The k has re than doubled, ; ° . : s : > 
r¢ . — be ome a om : . ——- eas Sa aes lor enforcement of the laws regulating the inimigration ol alik ; 
Sincer ly, yours, al ; the United States, including the same objects specified under t ry 
b. T. CMAMBERLAIN in the sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1919, $26 ” 
Commissioncr. Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of or 
fhe CHAIRMAN. Docs the gentleman from Texas press the | the paragraph. 
point of order? | Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the i 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- | word for the purpose of asking the chairman a question, 10" 
un of the committee whether or not this matter has been gone item is a very large item, a quarter of a million dollars, ac . 
over by the Committee on Appropriations and approved by the | course is a deficit in last year’s appropriation. Is that « ac 
committee ? caused by the cessation of the war and an increase 
Mr. GOOD. Mr, Chairman, the committee has taken no action | number of immigrants coming to this country, or is it du 
sinee the bill was reported. A large part of the deficiency esti- | other cause? : 
mate was for increase in compensation of the clerks. It is true Mr. GOOD. That deficit is caused by a mistake in th: ree 
an . . . . ~aonev aril as 
that they have to have some additional clerks. It is somewhat | keeping in the department. It is an actual deficiency 2 babe 
problematical just what work these clerks will be called on to | not discovered until about the close of the year, . a ern- 
; P @F . ‘ , . iors » § > yU% = 
perform. They have an appropriation of $50,000. It was ap- | after that. The money has been all obligated and the ea 
ment probably received value for it, The amounts are 0 'Ns © 


parent from the hearings that that would not be enough, but the 













191%. 


sundry persons, and is a mistake that the department simply 
limits was made and it is an actual ascertained deficiency. 
Mr. HICKS. Then this has nothing to do with immigration? 
Mr. GOOD. It was all expended during the year or obligated 


ited that much more money than 
li a deficiency for 


ng the year. They oblig 
d been appropriated for the service. 
O19 
Ur. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 


les! on? 


is 


Will the gentleman vield for a 


Mr. GOOD. I do not have the floor. 

Mr. HICKS. I will yield to the gentleman from Texas 

ii. BLANTON. Concerning the point of order, Mr. Chair- | 
does the gentleman prefer to yield first to the gentleman 
Nebraska ? 

Mr. HICKS. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

lr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Under what authority of law 

lepartments create an obligation in excess of the appropria- 

m that has been made by Congress? 

Mr. HICKS. I will have to refer the genileman to the gentle- 

from Iowa. 

Mir. GOOD. All I ean say is there is no authority at all. 

They went ahead and contracted an indebtedness under the 
smuption that they had the money 

M O'DONNELL. The principal cause of the deficiency was a book- 

x error. We have operated for the last 10 years, ever since 

| been upon an annual appropriation, under an allotment 
which was deyised and perfected with a view to avoiding 

f encies and which has always enabled us to know exactly where 
tood. The system is required to be operated by good accountants, 
wing to the war conditions there were four men on this desk 

( year, and one of the men was a green man He happened to be 

in on the job at the outset of the fiscal year 1919, and in casting 
Ht salary obligations of the service, he in some way made an 
if $246,000. In other words, he failed to take up by that much 
th tal salary obligations of the service. That was not discovered 
ate in the fiscal year, in the month of May, to be exact. It was, 
irse, too late then to put on the brakes to a sufficient extent to 
ff expenditures to a point that would enable us to save such 
amount as that, 
led to that sum, which amounted to $246,000, we were confronted 
York with a particularly cold spring, and the result was that 
| account there ran some $24,000 over the amount that had been 
( ie for fuel during the fiscal year, and you will see that the total 
of the estimate is considerably less than those two items put 
, because we did make retrenchments as far as we could as soon 
mistake was discovered, and succeeded in making up a large 
of the amount. 

\Ir. JOHNSON of Washington. Was that any excuse for this 
ment sending letters in congressional districts saying that 
ount of Congress not appropriating money they had to drop 

es? As I understand the real excuse was their mistake. 
GOOD. This deficiency is for 1919. I think the letters 
the gentleman refers were sent after 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This vear. 

OOD. And this has no relation to that. 

\ 


JOHNSON of Washington. 

(OOD. No. 

\NDREWS of Nebraska. 

HICKS L yield to the 
NDREWS of Nebraska. 

\ 


None whatever? 


Will the gentleman vield ? 
ntleman from Nebraska further. 
It matters what a book 
have done in a department, even the division of 
ing and warrants would be directly responsible for the 
f accountable warrants to disbursing officers in excess 
ations made. The account is stated. No auditor has 
ity to state an account in excess of the appropriation 
sion of bookkeeping and warrants and the audit 
tment should be held directly responsible. 
ANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserved the point of order 
of eliciting some information from the chairman 
tions Committee. The only basis for as much 
this item is a statement made by the Secretary 
‘ effect that a green employee made a mistake in 
ary obligations that now makes necessary a1 
ion as a deficiency this enormous amount. I want 
attention of the chairman to the following which I 
committee report No. 181, filed July 30 of this year 
nileman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGtry], chairman of 
ittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, concerning 
le increases in salaries made since the armistice was 
the Housing Bureau, which is a branch of this Depart 


bor, to wit: 
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Ist day of April, 1919, nearly five months after the signing of 
, this bureau had over 800 persons on its pay roll, about one 
W at the Washington office and the remaining one-half 
r the country. 
day of June, 1919, more than seven months after th 
signed, this bureau still bad 341 persons on its pay roll, 
were at the Washington office and 103 in the field. ; 
timense force in the Washington office the bureau has a 
‘( of one of the most magnificent buildings in Washingto1 
its use at more than $20,000 per annum. 
PAUL has a committee of its own officials whose duty it is 
aries, but it appears that the chief “ regulation ” in 


tice 


( 
red ove 


15th 


was 
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To 
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they have engaged has been the raising of salaries. Since the armistice: 
many salaries have been raised, and here are some of them 
Name From fo N From 

Carl V. Badger {| $3,000 | $3,560 E. FE. Ja $3, 50 

H. D. Belcher. 3, 500 4.000 Mi H. Jame er 

C. Birdseye... .. 000 wo W.C. Lewi 4, 500 " 
C. H. Brewster... 1, 200 4, a I. EF. Macom 1, OOF MD 
F. A. Brown 1, 800 2,400 | L. Mo +, 00 vy 
E. R. Burn i, 920 ? 00) C. R. Pari x) ‘ 
1 C. P. Chase G00 5.000 | E. V. Parke 2, OO Ay 
| S. Chevalier £00 M) L. K. Sherman +, 200 i, 0 
Wm. Dall... 500 1,000 | B. J. Treacy », OOO OO 
| W. W. Dibrell 500 4,000 | Robert Wats« 4+, 2 (hh 
N.A. Dyer 4,500 5,000 | H. M. Webste« wi) 9, SM 
| W. Howe >, 000 », 000. L. W. White y { 

Many other instances could be cited of the proflig expendit f 
money by this bureau, but these are sufficient to show the reckl d 
regard for the interests of the Government with which thes | 
have been raised since the cessation of hostilities 
Mr. GOOD. That has nothing to do with tl 
Mr. BLANTON. The question I would like to ask the cha 

man of the Committee on Appropriations is this: When is Co 
gress to reassume the constitutional function of fixing the sala 
ries of the officers of this Government itself and not leave it to 
these many different bureaus of our land? How much of this 


$246,000 with respect to salaries in this item does the chairman 


of the committee know, and can he tell us, is embraced in just 
such kinds of irresponsible, unearned, undeserved raises 11 
salaries, and I understand many of these men in this Housing 
Bureau are probably $1,200 men, and we find one whose salary 


has been raised since the armistice, if you please, from $5,000 
to $9,996 per year As above stated, this Housing Bureau 
branch of the Department of Labor, and these uneonscionable 
raises by it in the salaries of its employees had to have the ap- 
proval of and be arranged by the Secretary of Labor. This Im 
migration Bureau is also a branch of the Department of Labor, 
and so far know most of this $246,000 shortage in 
mates may be due to just such unreasonable raises in salaries 
in this particular branch of his department, for which the Secre 
tary of Labor should be held responsible. 


is a 


as we esti 


EE 





I think it is time, Mr. Chairman, that this Congress reas 
sumed its constitutional function of fixing the salaries of the 
officers of this Government. We were told the other day, and 
given the advice and the information, that in the railroad de 
partment there are men drawing salaries as high as $50,000 a 
year. I think e Appropriations Committee ought to loek into 
these questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to follow the com- 
mittee in this matter. The committees, of course, give more 
attention to these things than the ordinary Member of the House, 
but in view of the fact that here is an item of more than a quai 
ter of 2 million dollars, due to bad bookkeeping, do you not 
think before we pass this appropriation there ought to be a 

special investigation to find out where the fault of this matte 
lies ? 

| Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do net approve, of course. of 

the increases in ilaries referres » in the article read 1e 

| gentleman from Texas | Alr. BLANTO> That is with the United 
States Housing Corporation ‘he money ft housing was ap- 

| propriated directly to the President for t1 purpose and ex 
pended by the United S s Housing Corporation. C‘ongress 
never fixed those salari It has had nothing to do with them. 

| But the item under consideration ought net to be confused with 
| that item, because T think that the whole Housing Corporation 
isa poorly managed concern Japplausel: that the officers there 
are not fit to oce 1s Those POSLLLOI and their activities chiefly 
have been to raise their own salaries and the salaries of persons 
in that corporation We have taken over already in this ¢ 

| cress the question of appropriating money directly and taking 
from the corporation to some extent the right to fix those 
|} salaries I hope when the next deficiency bill comes in, 

| we have time to go into that matter, we may put some limitation 
on those salaries. But that is not this item 1 do not i f\ 
| this expenditure. I want te say that no man who is an of al 
| of the Government ought to permit a green clerk to make 

| mistake of this kind. The men having charge of the admin- 
| istration of this fund eught to have known where their salary 
lists would run to It is altogether inexcusable to throw the 
question of the blame on a green clerk. I do not justify that 
excuse. 

What is the condition that confrents Congress? Here are 


5,000 vouchers unpaid, running all the way from a few dollars 
up to $1,000. The employees at Ellis Island, numbering 500, 
have not yet been paid the last installment of their June salaries. 








2658 


Clie law places no limitation upon the amount that can be ex- 
pended for this service. These people—employees and persons 
vho have furnished supplies—have furnished their services and 
supplies to the Government believing that this branch of the 
service had the money with which to pay. I think you are not 
to punish anyone except the innocent if you strike it out. 
It is net subject to a point of order, because the Congress has 
unlimited power to appropriate money, and this departinent has 
created an actual deficiency. Therefore we have got to appro- 
priate the money whether we want to do so or not. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 


zoing 








Mr. BLANTON. The question I asked the chairman to an- 
swer was: Does he know that this $246,000 sought to be appro- 
priated in this bill does not cover just such increases in salary 
since the armistice was signed as have appeared in other bureaus 
of the Department of Labor? If they are increases in salary 
und not the legitimate salaries provided for by Congress, then 
1 do not think $246,000 of this item should be allowed. And the 
f er question: I would like to ask that if, as a matter of fact, 


of $246,000 was a mistake of a green clerk in that 
department, as admitted by the Secretary of Labor, then does the 
that this estimate itself is not a mistake of some 
other green clerk, and that probably the other green clerk may 
heen correct? If there is one green clerk in the department 
of a quarter of a million dollars, there 
lerk in the same department who like- 


{his est 


rite 

lye« , “ay I . 
COLA KNOW 
hich Vet 


mistake 


another green « 


ho can make a 
tnighe bx 
ild do se. 


GOOD, If the 


Mir 

ke tou abpswer. 

Mr. BLANTON, 

Mr. GOOD Yes: 
The CHAIRMAN, 
Mir. GOOD 


gentleman has asked his question, I would 
It is rather a long question. 
and somewhat involved. 

The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for one 


Iiinute more, 

The CHAIRMAN, Isthere objection? [After a pause.] The 
(‘hair hears none. 

Mr. GOOD. There may be some increases of salary. I think 


hey are slight. .If there are increases they have been recog- 
nized and were made before the beginning of the year. So far 
ing any increases in salaries comparable with the 
Corporation can say to the gentleman 
that I am satistied nothing of that kind exists, but that the defi- 
ciency is an actual and ascertained deficiency. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. JT will. 

Mr. HICKS. J would like to ask the gentleman if in all his 
Representative experience he ever knew a case before where a 
clerk forgot his own salary, such as appears in this item? 


as there be 


Housing 


increases, I 


Mr. GOOD. I imagine this clerk got his own salary. That 
ume out of the legislative bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Ir. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman have one minute more, 

rhe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from lilinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Iowa have one minute 
nore Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 


Mr. WHEELER. A resolution was introduced here two or 
three months ago to investigate the Housing Corporation. Does 
the gentleman think the House should take favorable action upon 


that resolution? 
Mr. GOOD. I do not know just what investigation is to be 
imade. My own personal belief is that the Housing Corporation, 


or some other institution, should seil that property just as soon 
1 and put the money into the Treasury of the United 
| Applause, | 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, this actual, ascer- 
tained deficiency of $263,000 does not represent any increases of 

alary that have been paid to anyone. It is simply this, as ex- 
plained by the Assistant Commissioner of the Bureau of Immi- 
sration: In the beginning of the fiscal year 1919 the bookkeeper 
who had charge of this appropriation, in apportioning the 
amount appropriated by Congress for the ensuing fiscal year, 
made a mistake and allowed more than he should have done for 
the fore part of the year, making an error of $246,000—not in- 
creases in salary, but obligations for supplies and other general 
expenses, As a matter of fact, of this amount only about 
$20,000 is for salaries, representing the salaries of the employees 
at Ellis Island for the last half of June. 

Mr. LAYTON. In all seriousness I would like to ask 
whether or not, if we passed this appropriation, we should stop 
there? Do you not think that, under the circumstances, where 
more than a quarter of a milion dollars has been paid without 
law, that there should be some investigation as to how it was 


nS it cal 


states. 
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paid out, who was guilty of the mistake, and punish, by dismiss 
ing from the service, those that were responsible? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Undoubtedly if any employee « 
the Government has been guilty of any misfeasance or ina 
feasance, of course he should be dismissed and punished, if j 
appears proper. But here is a situation where the commission 
of the bureau frankly states that a mistake was made, and, ;,. 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] has said, there are account. 
unpaid, people who have charges against the Government who 
are Waiting for their vouchers to be cashed. We are confront: 
here with the proposition of whether or not Congress is going 
take care of those legal obligations of the Government, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Tennessee 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is this deficiency to make up for what a . 
failed to report as to the amount of money that would be owi 
I understand this clerk in making a computation of figure, 
failed to take into the column certain charges that would lin 
to be provided for here. Is that so, if the gentleman please ’ 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, The clerk explains it, and th 
explanation he has is this. I do not want to read it again: tlh 


f 


gentleman from Iowa has already read it. But I will read 
again. It is this: 

Mr. O'DONNELL. The principal cause of the deficiency was k 
keeping error. We have cperated for the last 10 years, ever since w 
have been upon an annual appropriation, under an allotment 
which was devised and perfected with a view to avoiding det 


ciencies and which has always enabled us to know exactly where w 
stood. The system is required to be operated by good accountants, but 
owing to the war conditions there were four men on this desk in or 
year, and one of the men was a green man. He happened to be the mar 
on the job at the outset of the fiscal year 1919, and in casting up th 





salary obligations of the service he in some way made an error 
$246,000. In other words, he failed to take up by that much the total 
salary obligations of the service. ‘That was not discovered until lat 


in the fiscal year, in the month of May, to be exact. It was, of cours 
too late then to put on the brakes to a sufficient extent to shut 
expenditures to a point that would enable us to save such a large amount 
as that. 

Mr. BUTLER. If, then, the clerk had made no mistake wl 
this appropriation was made originally, we should make the ap 
propriation now? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; it is an actual deficienc) 
the point raised by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branvo> 
with reference to the salaries paid by the Housing Corporatio 
has absolutely nothing to do with this item. 

Mr. BUTLER. It has nothing to do with this item, but it has 
a great deal to do with the Treasury of the Unite 1 States. {A} 
plause. ] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not deny that, but it is foreis 
to the matter under consideration. 

Mr. BUTLER. It does not fit here or fit properly any\ 


else. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Myr. Chairman, will the vent! 
man yield? 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes, 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I want to see if I have th 
situation correctly in my mind. Is this a case where the mone) 


has been actually paid out? 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennesse 
has expired. 





Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, [ ask 
gentleman have one minute more, 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentle 


request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Or is this a case in whi 
money is owed, and they did not allow for it and accoun fy 
it, and it is needed now to pay existing obligations? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is a case where in thie outses 
the bureau spent more money than it was authorized to spene 
under its own allotment system. Now it finds itself in tle pe 


an . yonev witl 

sition of having thousands of vouchers due and no money WIN" 

which to pay them. 
Was that money spent 1) Uh 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
proper direction ? , 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It was spent, as I understand 1 
in the employment of the persons who were employed to ©! 
on the business of the bureau in the field. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Without regard to that exp" 


Ist, 


there now exists proper claims against the Government for which 
provision must be made? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
makes provision, these people with these lawful ¢ 
be paid, 


Undoubtedly : and unless ( ON 
laims will not 
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The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennessee | fiseal year four different men at work upon this particular 

has again expired. matter at different times, of course. Now. one of them. as he 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike | said, happened to be a green man, not accustomed to or experi 
the last word. enced in this work, and he is the man who happened to be in 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Nebraska moves to } charge of it at the beginning of the fiseal vear. and who made 

out the last word. this mistake through a bookkeeping error. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I would like to Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What I can not co e of is 
the gentleman from Tennessee this question: Were all these | the head of the bureau permitting a mistake of that kind to be 
ries to be provided for under lump-sum appropriations? made and not finding it out until two months precedi: | 

\ir. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. The appropriation is made clese of the fiscal year. 

the form of a lump sum. | Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield for a questior 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Then when the lump sum was | Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 
usted was there any legal liability on the part of the Gov- | Mr. HICKS. Does the gentleman know whether or not the 

ernment as to that which was unpaid? | head of this bureau was attending to his business, or ethet 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman probably knows | he was out on some other matter of a personal nature? 

ubout the legal liability of the Government than I do, he Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have no knowledge of th: 

¢ served as an auditor for a number ef years; but I take | fact, I am sorry to say. Now, may I also ask this question of 
that the necessity was upen the bureau of continuing its work | the gentleman from Tennessee: There was ry little immigra 
th reference to immigration. tion to this country during the period of the war. Iam unable 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I want to reach the point in | to understand why during the period of the war, and wit! 

to legal liability that has been assumed in the discussion | very little immigration, there should be any need of an over 
this question, and for the purpose of ascertaining that I de- | expenditure of one-tenth of the total amount allotted to thy 

‘red to knew whether it was a lump-sum appropriation out of | bureau. 

these salaries were paid. If so, the liability of the Govy- Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As the gentleman knows, the 

nent ceased when the amount appropriated was exhausted. | Bureau of Immigration has something to do besides its work in 

if the Congress. fixed statutory salaries for the people in that | connection with the immigrants actually coming to this country 
a liability would run for the fixed salary under the | Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I appreciate that fact. 

atuie. If the salary ran under an annual appropriation, when | ir. BYRNS of Tennessee. The work has been greater than 

that appropriation ceased the liability of the Government ceased. | ever before in the matter of making investigations concerning 

In this question there is a ereation of a liability by that depart- | aliens living in this country during the war. The gentleman 


ment, not by any inexperienced clerk, not by some subordinate 
» shall be made the goat of this case, but by the officer directly 
usible for the management of that business, who has de- 
itely sought to impose upon the Government a liability to 

e umount of $263,000. 
\ir. BYRNS of Tennessee. 

(| dollars. 

M ANDREWS of Nebraska. Without 
0 ing, and there is no authority whatever in 


Two hundred and forty-six theu- 


warrant of law 
the law, as I 


for | 


stand the statement of the gentleman from Tennessee and | 
statement of the chairman of the committee, for the creation | 


ability against the Government. 

BYRNS of Tennessee. I take it that the gentleman does 
ke the position that in a case where services have been 
d to the Government by innocent parties in good faith 


hould not be paid. 
ANDREWS of Nebraska. That 
hould be considered with penaities for th 
e liability without warrant of low. 
(Chairman, this simply uneovers a line of practice that 
utilized whenever there is an opportunity to utilize ii 
epartment finds itself in the of embarrassment, 
thing uncommon for Government officers to 
account to be audited by the auditing officers for 
of claims and certification for appropriations 
the act of 1887, and under that act many officers for years 
one forward and drawn out of the Treasury on certificates 
tlement hundreds of thousands of dollars beyend appre- 
ons made by Congress. 
The point I want to emphasize is this: Is Congress going to 
imit of appropriations? If soe, let it see to it that an 
gation of this matter be carried to the point of fixing 


tion of 
man 


is a 


a claim 
who ere- 


ques 


midst 
send 
1 


am an 
imowance 


knows that quite a number have been deperted as a result of the 
work done by the Bureau of Immigration. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And I submit that of 
conditions growing out of the war. and the necessity of seeing 
that these aliens in this country conducted themselves properly 
and in accordance with our laws, an increased burden was put 
upon this bureau. The gentleman must not confuse the work 
of this bureau with the simple work incident to immigrants 
coming in from day to day, because it is much greater than that. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota But during this period was not 
substantially the force employed and maintained at Ellis 
Isinnd that was employed and maintained there previous to our 
entry into the war when immigration ceased ? 


aceount 


on 


Sine 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman will allow 
me, my recollection is that for immigration work the appropri- 
ation was not as large as it was in previous years. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Dees the gentleman know how 


much it was cut down? 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I have no recollection 
of it, and am not going to try to recall now If the gentleman 
will take the last sundry civil bill he can get the exact figures, 


which will show how much the reduction was 
Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Minnesota yields the 
floor. L should like to be recognized. I see no reason for any 


ereat argument about this item. The facts are that this $2,450,000 
The statement of the representative of the 


bookkeeper a mistake in making the 


Was appropriated. 
department is that 


made 


allotment. and allotted more than the $2,450,000. They do not 
divide the amount equally for each month. They often allot for 
the first few months of the year a larger sum than for Ist 
months in the year, and in May it was ascertained that this mis 
take had been made. As a result they were then confronted 
with the necessity of stopping all the work of the department 
| or of proceeding and putting this matter up to Congress. The 


he bility of the man at the head of the office that made this 
tuke, and hold him and all others strictly to the amount | 
ppropriated, and then let them come in due time with their 
estates for a deficiency. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 


» the pro forma amendment. 
ould like to ask a question of the gentleman. from Ten- 


nes if I may have his attention. The total appropriation 
Lor fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, for this bureau was 
Y= 100,000, was it not? 
- BYRNS of Tennessee. That is eorreet. 
\'. NEWTON of Minnesota. And the total amount that was 
propriated by means of the alleged mistake of some 
8 lerk” was $246,000, so that one-tenth of the total appro- 
pri n to this bureau has beem overexpended, due, as it is | 
', to the alleged mistake of some “ green clerk.” 
i. ie gentleman explain how it was that the head of the 
_— did Hot find out about this great overexpenditure until 
» ‘ the fiseal year ending on the Ist of July? 


BY RNS of Tennessee. Iecannot. The head of the bureau 

‘( that it was necessary to have the best kind of an ac- 
to make this allotment, and the only explanation he 

‘a was that on account of the war they had had during the 





representative of the department states that when he discovered 
the mistake he immediately attempted to retrench, in order to 
try to avoid, if possible, asking for this amount, but he could 
net doit. Asa result, the employees at Ellis Island have not re- 
ceived their salaries for the last half of the month of June. Be 
cause of the cold spring they had to buy additional fuel, and the 
bills for that fuel have not been paid. In addition to that, other 
bills contracted in order to run the station for the last few 
months were not paid, and the question now comes to the Con- 
gress whether we will pay those bills or refuse to pay them. It 
is not our mistake. It was a mistake of that clerk, but we are 
not freed from the responsibility, it seems to me, of appropriating 
this money in order that these clerks may be paid and these 
unpaid bills settled. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 


r 
= 


not 


Will the 
No; 


ntleman yield? 
until I finish this 


statement. I do not know what the attitude of the chairman of 
the committee is. So far as I am concerned, if the Congress 


I am willing to let these clerks go to 
I know there is nobody 


does not want to pay it, 
the Court of Claims and get their money. 
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this side of the House or on the committee who has any in- 
terest in it at all. If Congress does not want to appropriate this 
money to pay these bills, why just vote it out. 
\ Member. And repudiate the bills! 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
his point of order, or make it? 
BLANTON. I withdraw it. 
point of order 


Mr. NEWTON of 


from Texas with- 


Mi I do not think it is subject 
toa 


Minnesota. Will the gentleman from South 
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Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman fro) 
South Carolina have one minute more in order that I may ask 
him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAYTON. Why take this poor, green clerk and lay thy 
blame on him? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
first place. 

Mr. LAYTON. Where is the disbursing officer and where js 
the auditor? They are there to see that the appropriations 
not exceeded. That is their function. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 


IT have not taken him in th: 


The gentleman said 


i he wanted to ask me a question. 


‘ irolina vield how ¢ 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If my time has not expired, 
] Vil he clad to vield 
Phe CHAIRMAN, -TI gentleman’s time has not yet ex- 
' ( l 
\i NEWTON of Minnesota. Did the head of the bureau in- 
‘mi the committee just how and where this additional 10 per 
iad Hee) ¢ xpended ? 
Ir. BYRNES of South Carolina. He stated it in this way, 
$20,000 of the el was for salaries, that there were 5,000 
. paid in varying amounts, of from a few cents up 
$1,000, t] t] el item was $24,000, and if the gentleman 
| o) hearings he will find the different items as 
ed by tl represc t ' the bureau, but there was no 
elnized sinte ent hited, 
\ NEWTON « Minnesota Tha was the almounlt that he 
nd he was oO t the el of the year that he could not take 
Mr. BYRNE: South ¢ 0 \ 
M NEWTO>} ‘ i But were there increased ex- 
I "PS 6 ! tine ir ih absorbed this $246,000? 


ina. No;la 


m satisfied from his |} 


Mr. LAYTON, That is the question I want to ask. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from \: 
Carolina has again expired. 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out th: 


word. I do so not for the purpose of laying the blame on so 
poor, green clerk, but placing the responsibility right whe: 
belongs. No man charged with the responsibility that the Cor 
missioner of Immigration is charged with and having at his « 
mand two and one-half million dollars is fit to occupy the p 
tion who not observe the plain provisions of the 

{| Applause. ] 

This gentleman who has been traveling about over the « 
making speeches ought to have guessed a little nearer to 
the requirements of his service were. [Applause.] Thi 
vision of law is that he shall make his allotments by mont 
or quarters so that there will be no deficiency at the end ot! 
year. And then the law provides that any person violating a 
of the provisions in this section shall be summarily remov 
from office and may also be punished by a fine of not less t 
$100 or by imprisonment of not less than one month. 

I want to say to the executive officials whose duty 
enforce and obey that law that they will have some oblig 
staring them in the face if they ever come again before the Con 
mittee on Appropriations with a mess like this, and the 
tempt to throw it all on some poor, green clerk. Before I 
vote again to pay out money that has been expended in exce 
of the appropriation in rank violation of the law I shall d 
that the provisions of the law be enforced and the officer 1 
and punished in accordance with the law. [Applause. ] 

Mr. LAYTON. Why not do it now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is wi 
and the Clerk will read. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Not to exceed $25,000 of the unexpended balance of the appr 
for ** Expenses of interned aliens, 1917-18,” continued 


dot Ss 


Is 


| nvailable for expenditures incurred by the Immigration Servic: 


terned aliens during the fiscal years 1919 and 1920. 
Mr. MOONEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
ment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


followin: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MOONEY: Page 27, line 19, insert 
paragraph : ; ‘ : : 
‘ Miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of Naturalization: Foi 


tion, to be fixed by the Secretary of Labor, of examiners, interpre 
clerks, and stenographers, for the purpose of carrying on the work « 
Bureau of Naturalization, provided for by the act approved June 29 
1906, as amended by the act approved March 4, 1913 _ (Stat. I 4 
p. 736), and May 9, 1918 (Stat. L., vol. 40, pp. 542-548, inclu 
cluding personal services in the District of Columbia, and for the 
necessary traveling expenses while absent from their official stat 
cluding Street var fare on official business at official stations, 
with $4 per diem in lieu of subsistence, and for such per diem 1 
with actual necessary traveling expenses of officers and employe 
Bureau of Naturalization in Washington while absent on oilicl: 
outside of the District of Columbia, telegrams, verificatio! 
telephone service in offices outside of the District of ¢ 


| papers, | ; ‘ § (34 8 
carrying into effect section 13 of the act of June 29, 1906 | 1 
p. 600), aS amended by the act approved June 25, 1910 (50 © 


| shall 


p. 765). and in accordance with the provisions of the sundry « 
June 12, 1917: and for mileage and fees to witnesses sub] 
behalf of the-United States (the expenditures from this appro) 

be made in the manner and under such regulations as the © 
tary of Labor may prescribe) : Provided, That no part of thi 


tion or of any appropriation hereafter made for the Bureau of Nil 
ization shall be available for the compensation of assistants ' 
of United States courts (acts June 29, 1906, vol. 34, p. ot, : 
Mar. 4, 1913, vol. 37, p. 736. sec. 3; May 1, 1913, vol. 38, p. 1. se 


May 9, 1918, vol. 40, pp. 542-548, secs. 1-3; July 19, 191% 


1), $268,600.” 
Mr. MOONEY. Mr. Chairman, I believe if the condil 


299 coc 


| confronts the naturalization department was known to the ler 


re no such inereased expenditures. As | 
| e1 ! I there Wa a mistake made in the | 
ie 
CHAIRM wir elman’s time has expired. 
\I rINCHI I sk m0 consent that the gentle- 
i eX utes in order that he may an 
ra quest ! 
Fhe CHAIRMAN fhe gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
onsent that the me Of the gentleman from South Caro- 
I tended two imipnut : ] there objection? 
there Wis ] ) objec Af fl, 
Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I remembe When this bill 
S in tl 1 eal ‘ umendment was offered providing 
hat no part of this apy ition for this department should be 
paid to the man in charge at Ellis Island, I think his name was 
How I believe ! removed. 
Mr. BYRNES of S ( lina He is out. 
| INCHER Is he the man that was supposed to have 
ivthing to do lhe figures? 
Mr. BYRNES - Carolina No; this was a mistake of 
(nl ‘ Te) 
\ TINCHE! Does the gentleman think there was any in- 
he part of these officials to underestimate their needs 
snk en to bring in a deficiency bill? 
\l BYRNES of South Carolina, Ob, no; the disposition is 
vs to overestimate but never to underestimate. 
FINCHER. The gentleman says that this man Howe. at 
hol] Islnnd, has been removed. 
M BYRNES of S hh ¢ olina Yes; I understand that he 
resigned 
Vie. SAUNDERS of Virginia Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
isent that the ventleman from South Carolina have one min- 
i <k him a question in connection with his 
rl | LRMAN,. is there objection to the request of the 
¥ 2a SG3 
i i 1 i 
LUNI S \ Following the course that has 
en ited by the gentleman from South Carolina, I gather that 
this tlie lion: 4 tment was made for this bureau 
for expenditure, and the original error on the part of the official 
vas in advising the b i that it had more money to expend | 
han really had been appropriated to them. 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That they had more money 
Sp than the actual appropriation? 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes, and the expenditures were | 
ide in good faith, with the idea that they had that money to 
heir credit 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No doubt about that. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But later on it was discovered 
that they did not have so much money appropriated. 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It was discovered that the 


clerk had made a mistake, 


| 


bers of this committee this reservation of a point of order woul’ 
not be made and the amendment would be accepted. \t © 
outbreak of the war it was discovered that we were nor o™ 


Nation but many nations living together, and patriotic 


ariol 


everywhere became unusually active for an Americanizi 
program. 











1919. 


Coming, us I do, from one of our most cosmopolitan cities, I 
can testify to the enthusiasm of the membership of the Ameri- 
canization council and value of the work they did. Yesterday 
this council in my city was addressed by the great governor of 
our great State, the mayor of Cleveland, and the superintendent 
of our schools. 

All of them are enthusiastic in the work. 
is recognized everywhere there. We 


The great value of 


it have found that our 


| 
foreign-born people welcome the opportunity to learn. They love | 
our country and our institutions, and are clamoring for citizen- 
ship, 99 per cent of them. I submit that the record they made 
throughout the war entitles them to consideration now, and 
gentlemen who have not been active in this work can not realize | 
the delays and disappointments that have come because of lack 
of funds in this department, which has been more than self- 
supporting. There is in my district one city ward where at this 
moment 1,100 Jugo-Slavie people, as loyal as may be found any- 
where and as good men as you can find anywhere, are waiting 
for their final examination. They can not be examined because 
the bureau has been reduced from four examiners to one, be- 
cause of lack of funds. ‘Chere are in the city 8,000 persons ready 
to be naturalized. They are being naturalized at the rate of 150 
persons a week. It is not a very encouraging outlook to hand 
to the students in these schools. It does not give us very much 


that it is a dut 


y und a vers 


to these students l ; 
privilege to secure citizenship, and that the Government 


right 


creat 


to preach 


welcomes them. I hope the gentleman consider this delay 
and permit the amendment to pas 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi Mr. ¢ imme, the gel 
ileman yield? 

Mr. MOONEY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Wh ihis money t used 
for’? 

Mr. MOONEY. Very largely for examine! and for help, to 


avoid delays in the department, both in Washington and in th 
various naturalization stations 
Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Naturalization examiners? 


Mr. MOONEY Yes ] hope the amendment will be accepted ; 


it is important. I ask unanimous consent to extend and re 
vise my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a letter 
from one of my friends, himself foreign born, a very high type 

patriotic citizen, who has taken a leading part in this work 
in Cleveland. 


The CHAIRMAN. from Ohio asks unanimous 


The gentleman 


consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner in 
dicated, Is there objection ? 
There was no objection 
Che letter referred to is as follows 
AMERISKA DOMOVINA 
cl lan Ohio, Juli 
Ifon, CHARLES A. MOONEY, 
Washington, D. ¢ 
DrEAR Mr. MooNEBY I would like to call your attention te the Amer 
nization proceedings which at present prevail in Cleveland. It is 
wcoming unbearable on us teachers [| bad a naturalization class 
678 pupils during the last six montis it was the largest class 
its kind in the country. ‘The fellows visited the school regularly 
1 very eagerly learned not only the necessary things about the 
Constitution and laws, but I taught them history, geography, and 
inmon ways and habits of the American people Their education 
he old country was very badly neglected, and most of them coul 
llv sign their own name, but you ought to see them to-day when 













they answer you promptly such things as, What is the Monroe doctrine 
Wher and when was the first permanent colony established in the 
United States? What is the stamp act Who ited lin, tel 
hone, and other modern conveniences? What is the name of the pre 
xy judge of the United States Supreme Court? What happens 
n the President vetoes a bili? LIlow old must be a citizen to be 
Congressman? ‘Tell the names of the 15 original Stat Who 
me President after Lincoln was killed’? ete In order to bring up 
fellows you must have some patience and good will, but they 
ure yery thankful when they see that we care for them. But it seems 
that the Government is not doing its part toward Americanizing 
ions. I will give you some examples of the proceedings now in 
According to law, when a man files his petition for citizen 
papers, 90 days must elapse before he is admitted to citizenship 
‘ t it takes a Year nowadays All those aliens who arrived in this 
. rv after June 29, 1906, must first apply for a certificate of arrival 
the Commissioner of Naturalization in Washington. Ll wrot 
lf over 1,000 of such applications during the last five months The 
( nissioner of Naturalization in Washington has the habit to with 
hold the applieations for six or seven months instead to answer in 
ndays. I have over 400 pupils who sent in their applications for a 
ficate of arrival in February and March, and still they are waiting 
; reply Here is one hot exampk In January, 1919, one John 
onic sent in his application fer a certificate, and as he did not get 
ny answer until April 22, 1919, | wrote in his name, on April 22, to 
! commissioner to explain why such a long silence. And the answer 
his letter, written on April 22, just arrived in Cleveland July 23, 
ying: “We are in receipt of your letter asking us regarding your 


‘ificate of arrival. Owing to the insufficient force in our oftice, we 
to say that we can not consider your application at the present 

ind you will be notified in due time about your certificate of 
rival The poor fellow might wait another year for an answer. 
till another bad example of the proceedings of naturatization : 
cen lost his citizenship paper. and he made report in the 


t 


A 
court 





where he obtained his citizenship. 


Commissioner of Naturalization 
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th 


2 ben at 
detauis 


to write t 
further 


him 
for 


They advised 


in Washington 


After a long wait he received an answer, saying that on account of wat 


he can not get a duplicate of citizenship. I: 
He was, 


it will 


that honest Is that just 


in my opinion, illegally deprived of his citizenship for no other 
fault than on account of loss of papers. t 
the court, which would compel the commissioner to issue a 
but he heard 
matter drop, and to-day he is without any rig 


The the matter 
duplicat 
so he let th 


nad even can not get 


could take 


cost him some money to 


it out, 




















better work, being an “allen,” as he can not } itizensl 
paper. With matter of this kind and others I have to deal every day 
induce the people to patience, run around the courts, advising, helpi 
writing complaints, etc. 

And the best part comes now There are I 8.0 
applicants for tizenship From my hool a ‘ TOM 
And God alone knows when they will be natur: used to ha 
in this city three or four naturalization exami: who p t 
proceedings quit itisfactorily. After July 1 three examinge I 
positions on int of Congress not propriating funds 
tinvation of the office One lone examiner yw handles th 
daily besieging his office. And as the courts can not examine 1 
about 150 app its f citizenship in one y k you n imag 
chance the f s | to become citize Phere I ver &,( 
hem. 

balk about A I on, better nship, lear I 

f ill th I ind sounds iutif \ it W 

I ice wl preacl r rmount 
he wav of a en with n el 1 r nd ear t « h f¢ 
an Ameri You, gentler f Congr do not ' 
onditions ¢ do not ym ito nt t ith ‘ ur 
( vish b me ¢ en W g 
their wants, t hearts, the honesty and lf ‘ 1 tl 
and I tl proper to 1 ti ‘ ) ) 

1 I bn wh * help is possible Do I t 
\ t} loved Ut 1 St xt 1 wi g 
them along A 1 that is edu ed i ta ipt ol t of | } 

i pa 1, but the uneducated org¢ not-taken-car 

nt or fall is easlest } V ings I 

th } vo! promising ) I hich, ¢ 

ever beco! I bu neverthel s cin ul th 
the forgotten red for ho fe Ww I 1 not « 

I ‘ be int sted i matte! 1 will zg 

ie ; ; ' 1 

rt } vo natic ‘ l 

Ve ul 
J a. 1 ; 

Mir. JOHN N of Mississim Mr. Chairmat I make 1 
point of ord nst the menament 

The CHAIRMAN The gentleman from Mississippi make 
the point of order. The Chair will hear the gentleman from M 


| 


sissippi On 1 
Mr. JO 


argue it 


I 
Lit 


point of 


HNSON of 


Mi Mr. Chairman, I do not ¢: 


Mr. GOOD Mir. Chairman, I make the point of order rl 
service has inlly had about $275,000. For this 
amount is $450,000. If the Chair will observe the nend 
he will not it is not offered to supply a de ‘iciency b 
Offered as a supplementary appropriatiotr If the Chair \ s 
notice the provisos in the amendment he will s 
tempts to change existing lav For example, I read f 
amendment : 

Iereaft propriat 
hereafter mad r the In 

And so forth 

It goes beyond the fiscal year for which the appropria 
mude and seeks to enact general legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio des 
be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. MOONEY. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to 1 
amendment by striking out the part to which the « 
the committee objects 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chait s s tl ‘ oO rile 
and the Clerk ll read 

Mr. LAYTON \ir. Chairman, before the Clerk reads, is i i 
order now to oft an amendment on page 277 

The CHAIRMAN. To what paragraph? 

Mr. LAYTON. ‘To the paragraph under the head ¢ he Ly 
partment of Labor—the first paragraph 

Mr. GOOD ir. Chairman, it is not in order. W have 
passed that 

Mr, LAYTON Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous conse! , 
return to that for the purpose of offering an amend 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Delaware asks u 
mous consent to return to the paragraph in order that he n 
offer an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio 
| Mr, MoonEY] has been asking recognition of the Chair. He 
desires to modify his amendment and reoffer it with the 
objection eliminated that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop 


referred to. 


The CHAIRMAN, 


The first thing to dispose of is the unan 


mous-consent request of the gentleman from Delaware. 


Mr, GOOD. 


is the nature of the amendment 


offer? 


Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, what 
that the gentleman 


desires t 
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Mr. LAYTON Mr. Chairman, I want to strike out the figures | 


$263,072.04," so that this House may have an opportunity to | 
vote upon it. 

\} oop: Mr. Chairman, I object. 

P hig CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The Chair has 
a ruled upon the point of order, and if the gentleman from 
a) vants to offer another amendment, he is in order. 

Mr. MOONEY. I desire to offer a substitute amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Ohio de- 
. te odify his nmendment, I ask unanimous consent that | 

ix paragraph may be passed over temporarily in order that | 
the gentleman may have that opportunity, to be returned to later. | 

"The CH AIRMAN, [< there objection ? | 

There was ho ob je LLOon 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, what became of my request | 
to return to page 27 for the purpose of offering an amendment? 

i CHAIRMAN. The request bas been submitted and ob- 

» The Clerk will read 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

fhe committee informally rose; and Mr. McFappren having | 
tak t hae as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the | 
Se e, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced that the | 
Senate had passed without amendment the bill (H. R. 7709) to | 
uuthorize the incorporated town of Petersburg, Alaska, to issue | 
bonds in any sum, not exceeding $75,000, for the purpose of con- 





structing and installing a municipal electric-light and power | 
plant and for the construction of a public-school building. 

The message aiso announced that the Senate had agreed to the | 
amendment of the House of Representatives to concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 4) relative to the printing of hearings and 
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report of the committee on brewing and liquor interests and 
G nh propaganda and Bolshevik propaganda. 
IRST DEFICIENC PPROPRIATION BILL. 

fhe committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Legislativ Hiouce of Representatives 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 

Tl Clerk read as follows: 

Page 28, line 10, after the words Ilouse of Representatives,’ insert 

new paragraph, as follows 

ro pay the widow of J. Willard Ragsdale, late a Representative | 

rom the State of South Carolina, $7,500 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina Mr. Chairman, I desire to 


offer an additional paragraph, to pay to the widow of JosEPrH 





P, Tompson, late a Representative from the State of Okla- 
oma, the same amount, 

| CHATRMA! The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

\mendment offered by Mr. ByrNes of South Carolina, to follow the 

it just reported: To pay the widow of JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, 
| Kepresentative from the State of Oklahoma, $7,500, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the two amendments at once? If not, they will be so con- 
sidered. 

There was no objection 

Phe question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows 

] tationery r Representatives, Delegates, and Resident Commis 

S210 

Mr. GOOD. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last word, 
I do so for the purpose of making a statement that affects the 

iembership of the House. I dislike very much to call atten- 
tion to the fact that some Members of the House are falling into 
he habit of conducting a portion of their correspondence by tele- 
graph at the expense of the United States. JI intended to read 
some samples of certain telegrams, but have decided not to do 
that Speeches are practically sent out by telegraph that con- 


vey information which it is not necessary to convey in that way. 
During the war it was necessary for Members to use the wires 
very frequently, and in instances to cable to France in 

itters affecting the soldiers, their release, sickness at home, 
kind. Nobody complained about that. A few 


some 


and things of that 


have fallen into the habit in some cases of sending telegrams 
with regard to private business and charging it to the Govern- 
ment. Some Members are falling into the habit of sending tele- 
crams and then saying to the person, “ Wire me at my expense.” 
The person answers by wire, but instead of it being at the ex- 





Member it appears finally at the expense of the 
of the United States. Now, unless we can become 
with regard to this matter, there will have to 
to the sending of these telegrams. A 
bs Member ought to be couched in as 


of the 
rhinegwi 


pense 
Gove 


ind sensible 


sane : 
be 
telex 


regulation 
is 


some 


sent il 


rum that 


| Mr. TEMPLE. 
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few words as he would couch a telegram if he paid for it out 
of his own pocket. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. Does not the gentleman think that 
ment that he has made very excellent reason 
against this appropriation? 

Mr. GOOD, Which appropriation? 

Mr. REAVIS. This disposition on the part of any Member of 
this House to conduct his private business at the expense of the 
Government ought to be exposed to this House, that those who 


the state- 
for voting 


is a 


| do not indulge in the practice ought not to rest under a charge 


of that kind. 

Mr. GOOD. Well, I will say to the gentleman that the chair 
man of the Committee on Accounts [Mr. IRELAND], when he saw 
how these bills were running, made a rack giving each Member 
a pigeonhole wherein are placed the telegrams that are sent by 
the membership of the House, so that Members can go ove) 
them. Sometimes Members are not to blame. Their secretaries 
send telegrams and sign the Member’s name, They are not 
always to blame, and they can new find out just exactly what is 
being charged to the Government because of their business. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand that these telegraph 
bills are audited by the Committee on Accounts of this House, 
are they not? 

Mr. GOOD. That is true. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Is it not the duty of the Com 
mittee on Accounts to audit those bills, and where they are no! 
strictly official to require the Members sending them to pay them 
out of their own pockets? [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. I think that is done, and I will say to the gentle 
man now that my attention was ealled to a telegram the othe: 
day that cost, as I recall, about $3.50 or $4. The Member com 
menced by stating that “I said on the floor of the House the 
other day,” so-and-so, and that this was “a principle that oug!! 
to be enacted into law,” and so on. Now, that related to Go, 
ernment business; it was not in regard to private business: 
but, of course, it had no place in a telegram and ought not to 
have been sent. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And would not 
it had to be paid for out of his own pocket. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 

Mr. HICKS. When I was a member of the Committee on 


have been sent if 


\ 


| counts I know our policy then was this: Vhe clerk would go 


over all the telegrams received and charged to Government a: 
count. Whenever in his opinion, backed up by the chairman o 
the committee, it looked like a personal telegram, we then seit 
to the Member and asked for the payment of that telegram 

If the gentleman will permit a further ques 
tion. Is not a Member required to indorse upon the telegram 
the statement that it is official business? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Now, if a Member should do that and it is 
not official business, the remedy lies precisely where the former 
chairman of the Committee on Accounts indicates. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that perhaps | over- 
stated the matter in regard to telegrams that relate to business 
that is not official. The trouble is that the big expense comes 
in the telegrams which in a sense relate to official business 
| and yet contain matter that in the end could just as well be 
sent by letter. I think perhaps if we would sort those tele- 
grams out we would find that there are very, very few of those 
| that are charged to the Government that do not fall within Gov- 

ernment business. 


e 


And we also excluded a number of 
telegrams and compelled the Members to pay for them where 
we thought they could as easily have been sent by letter. I 
want to suggest to the gentleman that the attention of the 
Committee on Accounts ought to be called to this fact by this 
committee, and give them to understand that they must do thet! 
duty or the House will undertake it. 


was not official business. 


| Mr. TEMPLE. There ought not to be any. 
| Mr. GOOD. I agree with the gentleman. 
Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GOOD. I will. 
Mr. GARNER. Let me suggest to the gentleman that we have 
a remedy now, if the Committee on Accounts will do its duty. 
I happened to be a member of the *Sommittee on Accounts at 
one time, and I recall very distinct’y that we gave considerable 
offense to Members of the House by refusing to pay for tele- 
| grams they sent on official business and which we determined 











¢ 


It 
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Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I may be mistaken, but I have 
been informed by the members of the Committee on Accounts 
that it has never been the policy to exclude a telegram for its 
length or its cost if it related to public business. Many of these 
telegrams that much money do refer to Government 
business. Some cablegrams have been sent to France costing 
$50 or $60, and I do not think any Member would object, and I 
do not object to that. Some of them detailed a condition in 
such a way that the soldier might be advised, but the trouble 
is that care is not taken in couching a telegram in a few words, 
instead of making it just a running, conversational telegram. 

Mr. GARNER. That could be remedied, I think, by the Com- 
mittee on Accounts itself, if it would call it to the attention of 
the Members who sent these various telegrams that contain a 
sreat many more words than necessary, and the various Mem- 
bers sending those telegrams, I think, would soon desist. What 
{ am complaining of is that the Committee on Accounts is not 
voing to the extent that it might go. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman stated that cablegrams were 
sent to France costing a large sum of money. I had the impres- 
sion—I do not know whether it is correct or not—that there was 
in agreement with the foreign Governments that all govern- 
ieutal matters should go over the cables to France without cost 
to this Government. 

Mr. GOOD. That may have 
taken back, but the chairman 
advises it is not true now. 

Mr. REAVIS. Iam satisfied that such an agreement did pre- 
vail during the time the Government controlled the wires. 

Mr. GOOD, Now, Mr. Chairman, I have made this statement 
in the absence of the chairman of the Committee on Accounts, 
who is temporarily called out of the city and who wished to 
make it himself; but I only want to emphasize this fact, that 
we ought not to put up to the chairman of the Committee on 
Accounts or the Committee on Accounts this question at all. 
kvery Member ought to decide it himself. While we are asking 
every executive department of the Government to reduce ex- 
penditures and reduce estimates, we ought to practice that same 
degree of economy ourselves.” [Applause.] 

rhe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 


Cost so 


been true before the wires were 
of the Committee on Accounts 


he gentleman from Iowa have two minutes more. I want to 
make a statement. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr, 


IlickEY] is recognized. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise for the purpose 
f discussing this very important piece of legislation, but for 
the purpose of calling the attention of the House to one of the 
important incidents that has transpired in all history. 
Che other day on this floor the people’s Representatives paid fit- 
ug tribute to that splendid American and masterful soldier, 
Gen. John J. Pershing, who led our armies to victory over in 
I'ranee, To-day we have as guests in the House gallery two 
oung men of the famous First Division, who so ably and gal- 
antly supported the cause of America and the Allies n the battle 
lields of France. These young men are from my district, from 
he city of South Bend, Ind. Sergt. Alex. L. Arch was privileged 
(vo fire the first shot for the American forces in the Great World 
War. [Loud and prolonged applause, the Members rising.] This 
vas on the morning of October 23, 1917. The other soldier, 
Corpl. Louis J. Varady, was his able assistant. [Loud and pro- 
onged applause, the Members rising. ] 

It affords me great pleasure, indeed, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
ich of the committee, to be the Representative of a district that 
rain furnish and did furnish such a splendid contribution to the 


Most 


‘rreat World War. [Applause.] 
I thank you, gentlemen, very much for giving me this oppor- 


tunity of bringing this to your attention, and I thank you very 
uch for the courtesy you have shown to my two brave soldier 
onstituents. [Loud applause. ] 
rhe Clerk read as follows: 
The unexpended balance of the appropriation of $50,000 for furnishing 
lditional rooms in the House Office Building, contained in the public 
’solution approved October 24, 1913, is made ayailable for. additional 
ice equipment for such of the rooms of that building as may be neces- 
y on account of the appointment of additional clerks to Members, 
Mr. KING, Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I do this for the purpose of calling the attention of the com- 
littee to a condition which exists in the House Office Building 
restaurant, That restaurant ought to be abolished. [Applause.] 
If it were, it would not be necessary to appropriate $40,000 or 
»0U,000 for the purpose of preparing additional rooms. It would 
release five good rooms to the membership of this House. 
| do not speak for the Members of this House in condemning 
© House Office restaurant, but IT speak for those for whom this 
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restaurant was established—the secretaries, clerks, and 
employees of the House, who can ill afford to pas the enorimeus 


and outrageous charges that are inflicted there. 1 


have nowhil 


to say about the restaurant below this Chamber. ‘fhe Membet 
patronize that, but I understand that both of them are run by 
the James brothers. [Laughter and applause. |] 

I want to call your attention just briefly within the time 1 
have to some of the charges made in this magnificent and palatial 
restaurant. They are charging for a plate of ordinary thi! 
soup, 15 cents. It can be bought at Wallis’s or at Childs’s rest: 
rant for 10 cents, and you can ride upon the New York Cent 
Railroad, at a speed of 50 miles an hour, in palatial din 
ear, and pay 20 cenis for it 

Chicken pie, made principally of carrots, T5 cent s 
you have tasted that composition At Wallis's vou p: iF 
and on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 75 cents. 

Beans, that great article in which we all so delight. 25 « 
for a small handful of poorly cooked beans, withou 1y | 
{Laughter and applause.}| At Wallis’s the price is 15 cents, : 
at Childs’s restaurants 10 cents, and on the New York Cent 
Railroad only 5 cents more than they charge in this res 
or BO cents 

Browned potatoes, 20 cents: anywhere else, 15 cents at it) 
cents, 

\ chicken sandwich, a cold, deathly cadaver, 40 cei 
House Office restaurant, and if you want it heated it is 
extra. On the Pennsylvania Railroad it is 35 cents. 

Coffee is 10 cents. A bowl of milk is 25 cents Cnie 
corn, 15 cents And, in addition to that, they insist on chargin: 
15 cents for a package of smoking tobacco that you can b 
anywhere else for 10 cents. 

Now, they pay no rent. They buy no linen. Whether the 


wash it or not, I do not know. 
practically works for nothing, at a mere small pittance of 
per week. Think of it! We are raising the pay of everybod 
on earth and these poor fellows work for $5 a week. Why? Be 
cause they collect the balance off the poor girl stenograple 
and men stenographers and clerks that have to go there because 
they can not find any other convenient place. The balance 
it is collected off them. 

I do not know who has charge of this matter. 


and the hel; 


SO) 


The lights are free, 


It is not a pot 
ical matter, gentlemen. [ am not drawing the party line o 
this. It is a matter in which we are all vitally interested. Bi 


I do say this, that somebody in authority in this House, if we 
are not absolutely palsied legislatively, ought to look into tl 
very simple proposition. The railway brotherhoods came here 
a few weeks ago and rapped upon the doors of this Congress 
and they said they wanted so and so. I really interpreted that 
to mean that they wanted us to wake up on the question of the 
high cost of living. The Congress was not to blame. But 
House ought to look into this matter in addition to appropri: 
ing this money. 

Recently the professoriate met in the city of Washington and 
decided that they would subject the people to philosophical 
psychological treatment, and they started that 
basket ” movement in the city of Washington. 


tlhe 


ana 


“back to the 


Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the se 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KING. Yes 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi Who has eontrel of this res 
taurant? 

Mr. KING. I do not know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi i am informed bhent 


Speaker of the House has control. 

Mr. KING. I do not think so, because I think if 
would remedy it. TI would be glad if 
attention to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
dorse the giving of all of 
charges these prices? 

Mr. KING. Not without reducing the price 50 per cent | 
was not the intention of Congress to allow this profiteering w 
der this roof. 

Well, as I said, they started this “ back to the basket” move 
ment here in the city of Washington. Not only that, but they 
began to lecture the people and grab the people. the common 
people, and say to this man and to that man, “ You are living 
so extravagantly. Stop buying so recklessly in the markets. 
The very night that statement was made I saw a poor old lad) 
down in a grocery store making some of these “ extravagant 
purchases. She purchased a nickel’s worth of cheese, and om 


rhe’ bhakal Lie 


the gentleman would 


The gentleman 
privileges to a 


doe he hi 


these eoncer! thi 


ege, and one tomato, and a small loaf of bread, and one thing 
and another like that, making a total purchase of 73 cents, and 
she threw down a dollar bill and put the change in her pocket 
Do you want to feed the people on psychology or 
| Laughter. | 


philosophy ? 
Republic is to feed j merary 


The first duty of a its ] 
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one example in support of this amendment. 
Treasury Department was tabulating statistics in regard to 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska moves to 
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consular-sealed goods. Two different bureaus were making simi- 
lar tabulations. One bureau showed that in a given year the 
volume of consular-sealed goods that entered the United States 
was $30,000,000. Another bureau showed $42,000,000. They 
were tabulating from two different standpoints; but a person 


of Congress is to start right here in the Capitol 
Building and clean up its own 


first duty 
ng and in its wn Office 
Applause. | 


CHAIRMAN Che Clerk read 





The law 


penditure for clerks in the District of Columbia. 


The provision for clerks in the District of Columbia is carl 





‘I Clerk read as, follows: 

y Samuel Robinson, William Madden, Joseph De Fontes, and who did not knew that fact would see two tabulated statements 
(". Allen, messengers on night duty during the Sixty-sixth Con- with a difference of $12,000,000. 
first session, for extra services, $700 each ; in all, $2,800. | I think the point of economy here is one of the most important 

Mr. MOONEY Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ! and practical that can be singled out, to create one uniform 
imn to page 27, line 19 agency for the tabulation of such statistics. 

Mr. GOOD. Tf will ask the gentleman to withhold that until Just one word more. When the war was on I chanced to be in 
finish the bil Then we can return to it. | conversation with one of the statisticians from the National 
Ir. MOONE) Very well Council of Defense. One evening he came in quite weary with 

CHAIRMA® fhe Clerk will read the day’s work. He seemed greatly troubled. I said, “ What is 

(‘lerk read as follows: | the trouble to-day?” He said, “ We have been trying to find out 

rt 7 of the legislative, executive, and judicial ap how many different factories there are in the United States that 

t r , ad Mare ‘ | i< ¢ » bv ¢ ngs oa + 2 _ » : 

1 March 1, 1919, is amended by adding at the | manufacture leather, and how much they manufacture, and what 
l ‘aph thereof the following additional proviso: kinds” I said. “Why he eae deat lish by that?“ 

p ther, That no employee of the Federal Government shall, | Kinds. Said, ‘hat do you expect to accomplish by that? 

r eS 1¢ Philippine Islands, receive additional compensation | He said, ** Oh, we will need to know how much leather the Army 

his section at a rate which is more than 2 per cent of the rate will need, and how much the Navy will need, and where thy 
h tal ; il comper tion received by such employee. . . ‘ . b : 
tr GOO} Me CI alin ; ike | leather can be found, and how the supply will correspond with 

_ ' , ' airman, omel hg ae mM a ae ede | the demand.” 

, oe eS Om © end Of ine 20, and insert tne Agures I said, “Do yeu suppose the War Department has ever had 

a ia . . ; | occasion to make an jnquiry in regard to leather heretofore? 
lies ¢ LTR. he Cle will port the ; . nt. | . “wy ; : : : —— 

The Clert ae tatle ” report the amendment | He said, “ Yes; perhaps so. I will make some inquiry about 
i ex Pau 4&5 LOWS } - 2 : 

a _| that.” He was a man who had been in the department work but 

Se EE! FREE SM. See: OR, Cea aa ee - |a short time. He came back the next night grieved more thai 

ack? : ;} ever. In the course of that day somebody had discovered thi 
CHAIRMAN Plie question is on agreeing to the amend- | : : . s . . ene ; 

very point involved in this amendment, and they began to draw 

ee is away from the National Council of Defense a large number of 

Mr. GO YD. Mr. Ch rr n I fi further amendment these agencies and try to concentrate them at one point so that 
‘i ‘ i +i, Huilrmah, mer i ur ‘r ame ne : oo : oe 

H <IRM iN TI nil F 1 I ns or . He an oa | one agency would collect the information, and others desiring 
‘ é 4 ef Fentviemiun trom owa overs an amena- . ° . . 7 ° 
vhicl ae Stead ’ ill ; peeee that information would go to that agency to get it. That wil! 
YiliC il Lic ier \ "epori . . . . 
: = oe ; give uniformity, accuracy, and economy, and this amendment 
the Clerk read as follows: ad i ie ae : 
_ | will goa long distance in that direction. 

( imen ) a 9 sert, afte ine 2... fol r ‘ . re a? . 7 

, a 2eGs = line 18, th : The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 

SY That the Bureau of Efficiency is directed to investigate the | by the gentleman from Iowa. 

" nd character of the statistics needed by Government and the The amendment was agreed to. 

t f ting, compiling, and presenting statistical information The Clerk read section 8 

{ ral « itive departments and independent Government estab EE ECA BOC ae ” 
S it to Congress its report and findings, together with Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 

ommendations as it deems prop the figure “3” after “ section” be changed to “ 4.” 

\ GooDp Mr. Chairman. one of the reasons for the in- The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unan 
re in Government appropriations and expenses is the fact mouse consent that section 3} may be numbered as section 

h » have so many different departments of the Government | Is there objection? 

« the same character of work, so far as statistics are con- There was no objection. 

erner For example, about 10 different agencies of the Govy- Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to retur 

rnment are « ting information on the consumption of coal. | now to page 27, at the end of line 14, se that the amendment 

ig different agencies are ecolleeting information on the dis- | offered by the gentleman from Ohio |Mr. Moonry] may be 1 
n of coal. Six different agencies are collecting informa- | offered. 

the exports of coal, and the same number on imports.} The CHAIRMAN. That will be done. That was agreed to 
nine different agencies collecting information on the | when we passed it before. The Clerk will repert the amen 
r ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio | Mr. Moonry | 
No some ig ought to be done to bring practical sense to | The Clerk read as follows: 
ear upon the methods of collecting statistical information. Amendment offered by Mr. Mooney: Page 27, line 19, insert 
Che e all available I fear that the trouble with them is th: paragraph : : 
Vi ffer avencie a » collecting h 1 ‘ : re | ‘Miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of Naturalization: For compen 
— it agencies are collecting them that we do not | tion, to be tixed by the Secretary of Labor, of examiners, interpreter 
as completely and reliably as we would if we had but clerks, and stenographers, for the purpose of carrying on the work 0 
‘ , ‘ i. 7 . , 4? } . . . . Pas , « o¢ Soe “C) is , , > ‘ ‘ di 
nev of the Government collecting all statistical info q- | the Bureau of Naturalization, provided for by the act approy d 
Fata eet : ne ab Saistical informa- | 59. 1906, as amended by the’ act approved March 4, 1913 (Stats. | 
ee eee, ee UUs information SomMms | vol. 37, p. 736), and May 9, 1918 (Stats. L., vol. 40, pp. 542-545, i 
om the information thus collected This amendment clusive), including personal services in the District of Columbia, 
( | en to investigate this matter | for their actual necessary traveling expenses while absent from the! 
; . * official stations, including stgeet car fare on official business at official 
ae . é | stations, together with $4 per diem in lieu of subsistence, and for | ! 
Ir, CANNON var. % IT n, will the gentleman yield? per diem together with actual necessary traveling expenses of offi 
CHAIR Does th entleman from wa vie t . | and employees of the Bureau of Naturalization in Washington wiht! 
<x “a rom Towa yield to the | osent on official duty outside of the District of Columbia ; telegram 
a . : ia , | verifications of legal papers, te k phone service in offices outside of th 
Goo}! } District of Columbia: carrying into effect section 13 of the act « 
I CANNON | 10 t the ordinary Me » of | June 29, 1906 (34 Stats., p. 600), as amended by the act appro 
C includ elf eT oa aie , r Member f June 25, 1910 (36 Stats. L., p. 765), and in accordance with the | 
; me — three or four expert | Visions of the sundry civil act of June 12, 1917; and for mileag 
1OT out ‘ Sif i umulation of figures? | fees to witnesses subpoenaed on behalf of the United States : Provid 
Vir. GOOD Oh, I be ve t] or four would not be sufficient, | That no part of this appropriation shall be available for the comp 
If it would take a creat manv more th: Za : .. | sation of assistants to clerks of United States courts (acts June > 
‘ i take a gre: iny more than that. I have here | 1906. 1. 34. p. 596, sec. 1: Mar. 4, 1913, vol. 37, p. 736, sec. 3; May 
volume in index of the statistics that are gathered by 1913, vol. 38, p. 1, sec. 1: May 9, 1918, vol. 40, pp. 542-548, secs l 
| ferent Government agencies, compiled by the central July 19, 1919, vol. 41, p. 222, sec, 1), $268,600.’ 
l of planning and statistics As the gentleman from Tili- | Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order Uh: 
is said, the statistical information is so scattered that that is legislation on an appropriation bill. The trouble with ¢! 
her Member gets the index he is confused to know to which | estintate is that it was prepared as a sort of composite of th 
ot dozen different places in the Government he should go in | lump-sum appropriation in the sundry civil bill and the specifi 
ler to get the information he wants. appropriation carried in the legislative, executive, and judici: 
Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I move toe strike | appropriation bill. I have not examined the amendment closely 

0 the last word. | enough to point out all the defects, but, for example, the genera! 

| appropriation in the sundry civil act should not authorize an eX 


‘ike out the last word : 
Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I want to cite | that no money shall be expended in the District of Columbia ee 
Some years ago the | personal services, except that which is specifically authorizec 

ed 
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properly in the legislative bill und net im the sumdry civil bill. 
‘The gentleman includes in this amendment a deficiency for per- 
sonal serviees in the District of Columbia not authorized by law. 
And I think there are others. The whole amendment was pre- 
pared in the department as a composite of the two, and therefere 
carries legislation, and a great deal of it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Ohio desire to be 
heard? 
Mr. 

lore, 


The CHAIRMAN. 


MOONKLY. I have nothing to say further than I said be- 


The Chair sustains the point of order. 


Mr. WELTY. I wish the Chairman would reserve the point 
of order for a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman desire to be heard on 
he point of order? 

Mr. WELTY. On the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the geutleman. 

Mr. WELTY. ‘The point raised by the gentleman from Lowa 


Mr. Goon] is net germane to this amendment. There is ne legisla- 
ion in what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Moonry] has offered, 
It simply takes care of a deficiency which the gentleman con- 


fends is net a deficiency, but the fact of it is that last year this 


Congress appropriated $675,000, while the apprepriation bill of 
this Congress carried only 8450.000. Now, I know it is the sense 
of this Congress net to appropriate any money that is umneces- 
ary, and I would not went a penny ef unnecessary expenditure 
o be made. 

his provides. 
ioney shall be spent— 
r outside of the eity 
nything to that 


Congress, in the first place, say where 
Whether it shall be spent in Washington 
of Washington. I do not think there is 
proposition. There may one matter that 
omes under the Holman rule, and I thought the gentleman 
vould invoke that rule. But when Congress failed appro- 
riate enough money to carry out :n existing law, that itself 
reates a deficiency. This Congress appropriated only $450,000, 
vhile the Sixty-fifth Congress appropriated $675,000, thus the 
Mureau of Naturalization was required to dismiss 167 clerks. 
What has been the result. As the gentleman from Ohio | Mr. 
lOONEY] said, in Cleveland alone 8,000 al! waiting for 
‘tificates because they can not be delivered. The other day 
© Naturalization Commissioner notified me that in New York 
one 15,000 applications are on file and can not be looked after, 
hile in the effiees in Washington there are about 10,000 appli- 


Call 


1 
De 


lens are 


ions not aeted on, because they do not have a sufficient num- 
‘of clerks. What else have you? During the war the Sixty- 
fth Congress passed an act—— 
Mr, GOOD. Mr. Chairman, Tf insist that the debate be con- 
| to the point of order. 
\ir. WELTY. I am speaking to the point of order 
\ir. GOOD, No; the gentleman is discussing the merits 
Mr. WELTY. I co not think I am discussing the merits of 
bill. 
ir. GOOD. IT am quite sure the gentleman is not discussing 


point of order. 


WELTY. I do not 


Mi think the gentleman from lowa even 
a point of order. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be 
on this proposition. During the Sixty-fifth Congress a 
is passed permitting every alien who became a soldier 
our flag to become a naturalized citizen of this country. 
quired machinery to do that. There are 40,000 returned 
ers Who are not permitted to receive the certificates because 
lack of appropriation. 


GOOD. I make the point of order that the gentleman is 
cussing the point of order. 
WELTY. Mr. Chairman, I claim that a deficiency has 


aude because the amount that was appropriated at the time 

| was passed was not suflicient. 

CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will be glad to hear 
us to whether or not this amendment 


the gentle- 
is a deficiency appro- 


WELTY, I may say that it is a deficiency, because when 
‘ted a law making every one of these soldiers capable for 
iship we made a contract which was binding on the Gov- 
t when he volunteered, but now there are 40,000 of these 
rs who can not get their certificates, because we do not 
erks sufficient to care for these matters. 
GOOD. ‘That has nothing to do with the point of order. 
WELTY. If that is not a deficiency I do not know what 
‘ongress enacted a law declaring that the soldiers should 
citizens if they enlisted and then did not provide the 
lo make them citizens. Forty thousand of these soldiers 
returned ; there are 10,000 applications in Washington new, 
ie bureau ean not take care of them. They only have twe 
'o receive these applications, which come in 800 a day. 
itain that when Congress enacted the law granting soldiers 


But, gentlemen, let us look at the situation and what | 
the | 
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citizenship, permitting them to muke applicn wud { 


ti hw 
providing appropriations for the machinery to make them cit 
zens hor to issue the certificates, is really creating a deficiency. 


I maintain that I am arguing the propos 


tion I maintain that 
the lack of appropriation created the deficiency, because the law 
was enacted during the Sixty-fifth Congress, and now we are 


beund to care fer these men in accordance with the act. Other 
wise we are not true to our obligations we made at the time when 
we declared that they should be citizens of the country. Ws 
are not issuing certificates, beeause there is no appropriation to 
take care of them. The deficiency was not declared by th 
Bureau of Naturalization, because the appropriation was not 
sufficient 


to take care of these matters, and they dismissed 167 
clerks, and therefore they are unable to take care of these mat 
ters now, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that the 


yentleman is not discussing the point of order that I made and 


that is that this is legislation on an appropriation bill 1 do 
net know what he is talking about. 

Mr. WELTY Il am sorry the gentleman from Iowa is soe 
dense that he ean not understand plain English language. It is 
not legislation, but provides for an appropriation to care for this 


deficiency. 
The CHAIRMAN, 


The Chair sustains the point of order 
Mr. GOOL. 


Mr. Chairman, since reperting the bill the Secr 
tary of War written a letter to the chairman of the com- 
mittee asking a change of wording on page 9, line 18. I ther 
fore ask unanimous consent to return to page 9, line 18. to co 
reet the ianguage in accordance with the request of the Secretar 


of War. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa asks unaniimou 
consent to return to page 9, line 18, to make a correction Is 
there objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 9, line 18, strike out t vords “‘ for rental of quarters * and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: ** For rent of buildings.” After the 
word * Columbi n the same jit insert “‘for the use of the War 
Department 

Mr. GOOD. My, Chairman, I do net care to make any further 


statement except 
of War. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Lhe question is on the amendment offered 
the gentleman frem Lowa. 

The amendment 


to say that this is the request of the Secretar) 


by 


Was greed to. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consi ) 
speak for 10 minutes out of order. 
The CHAIRMAN The gentleman from New York «asks 


to 


unanbimous consent peak fer 10 minutes out of ord Is 
there objection ? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right 
I think a litile later on in the afternoon there may be an oppo 
tunity for some discussion, but 1 think we ought to preceed and 
dispose of this bill. 

Mr. PLATT. I want to speak in reference to some remarks 
made by the chairman ef the committee at the opening of the 
consideration of the bill. It weuld have been in “all 
earlier in the bul. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman should 
make his remarks a little later in connection with another meas 


to objec 


order ( 


ure. I think this bill eught to be passed new. 

The CHAIRMAN Dees the gentleman from Wyoming ob- 
ject? 

Mr. MONDELL. I shall not object if the chairman of the 


committee does not. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the gentleman from 
Wyoming that a few moments ago when we were about to rise be- 
cause of a lack of fodder to go in the machinery, I promised the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PLatr] that I would not object, 
and I do not intend to objeet now. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there ebjection? 

Mr. SMITH of Lilinois. Mr Chairman, I object. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the connniitee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 


and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Fess, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 9205 and had 
direeted him to report the same back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
ngreed to and that the bill as amended do pass, 
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Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the amendinents and bill to final passage. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a motion to re- 
commit the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 
is in charge of the bill. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask this question? Is 
there no chance to offer a motion to recommit this bill? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly; but not at present. The ques- 
tion is on ordering the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LANKFORD, Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, and others 
rose, 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask a separate vote on the 
amendment striking out the provisos on pages 16 and 17 of the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER, 
amendment? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has covered what I desire, but what I want is a separate 
vote on the amendment that strikes out the proviso against 
prosecuting farmers’ cooperative associations. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, there are two 
nmendment strikes out the two provisos. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr, Speaker, as a member 
of the committee I ask for recognition—— 

The SPEAKER. There can not be any 
What purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the Speaker says there 
can not be recognition 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can 
debate at this time. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Certainly; and the gentle- 
man did not say that he did not desire to be recognized for 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. 
recognition, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. When the Speaker asked if 
u separate vote was desired on any amendment, I asked for 
recognition for the purpose of asking a separate vote on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEess] striking out 
both provisos. I do not know whether the gentlemen who have 
been recognized have asked for a separate vote on the amend- 
ment that strikes out both provisos. In any event I ask for a 
separate vote on the Fess amendment striking out those pro- 
Visos, 

Mr. NOLAN. That was my request. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is advised that a separate vote 


He 


Is a separate vote demanded on any other 


provisos. The 


recognition. For 





not be recognized for 


The gentleman will state why he desires 


hus been demanded on the amendment striking out those 
provisos. Is a separate vote demanded on any other amend- 
ment’ [After a pause.] If not, the vote will be taken on the 


other amendments en gross. The question is on agreeing to the 
other amendments. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, in the Committee of the Whole an 
amendment was offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
| Mr. Luce] to the first proviso, which is included in the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] striking out the 
proviso. In other words, before the provisos were stricken out 
the first proviso was amended. Subsequently the gentleman 
from Ohio moved to strike out both provisos. The parliamentary 
inquiry is this: If the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio 
should not be sustained by the House, what would be the effect 
then upon the amendment which was adopted offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

The SPEAKER. There would be no effect, because the failure 
of the Fess amendment would reinsert the language as amended 
in the bill. The question is on the amendment as to which a 
separate vote was asked by the gentleman from California [Mr, 
Noran], and the Chair will ask that that amendment be again 
reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, line 23, after the figures ‘‘ $200,000” strike out the colon, 
insert a period, and strike out the remainder of the paragraph down to 
and including line 9 on page 17. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
part stricken out may be reported to the membership of the 
House, so that they will know what is before the House. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, the Clerk will report 


the language stricken out. 
There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, however, That no part of this money shall be spent in the 
prosecution of any organization other than an organization of public 
officers, or any individual other than a public officer, for entering into 
any combination or agreement having in view the increasing of wages, 
shortening of hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, or for any 


act done in furtherance thereof, not in itself unlawful: Provided 
further, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the 
prosecution of producers of farm products and associations of farmers 
who cooperate and organize in an effort to and for the purpose to obtain 
and maintain a fair and reasonable price for their products. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment striking out the language just reported. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays 
on that amendment, and pending that I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests to the gentleman that he 
withhold his demand for a moment until the House has divided, 
at which time he can obtain what he desires. 

Mr. BLANTON. 


The SPEAKER. 


ment. 


The question was taken. 


Mr. BLANTON. 


there is no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 


there is not. 


The 


gentleman 


Very well, I withdraw it for the present. 
The question is on agreeing to the amend 


from Te 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 


makes the 
Obviously 


Xas 


The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant 


at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the 


roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 30, nays 201, 


answered “ present ” 1, 


Ackerman 
Blanton 

Boies 

Cannon 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Evans, Nebr, 
Fairfield 


. 
ess 


Alexander 
Almon 
Anderson 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Babka 
Baer 
Barkley 
see 
Benham 
Black 
Blackmon 
Bland, Mo. 
Bland, Va. 


Briggs 
Brinson 
Brooks, Ill 
Buchanan 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Candler 
Carss 

Casey 
Chindblom 
Clark, Fla. 
Coady 

Cole 

Collier 
Connally 
Cramton 
Currie, Mich. 
Curry, Calif. 
Dale 
Darrow 
Davis, Tenn, 
Denison 
Dewalt 
Dickinson, Mo, 
Dominick 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drane 
Dunbar 


Andrews, Md. 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Barbour 


YEAS—30. 


French 
Garner 
Good 
Green, Iowa 
Griffin 
Hernandez 
Hicks 
Ilumphreys 


Kitchin 
Layton 

Luce 

Merritt 
Moores, Ind. 
Newton, Minn. 
Platt 

Shreve 


NAYS—201. 


Dyer 

Eagan 
Elliott 

Esch 

Evans, Ney. 
Focht 
Fordney 
Foster 
Freeman 
Fuller, Ll. 
Gallagher 
Gandy 

Gard 

Glynn 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Greene, Mass. 
Hadley 
Hamilton 
Hardy, Colo. 
Hastings 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Ilays 

Hersey 
Hickey 

Hoch 
Houghton 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Igoe 

Ireland 
Jacoway 
James 
Jefferis 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss. 


Johnson, Wash, 


Jones, Tex, 
Juul 
Kearns 
Keller 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kincheloe 
Kin 
Kinkaid 
Kleczka 
Kraus 
Langley 
Lanham 
Lankford 


Larsen 

Lee, Ga. 
Lehibach 
Little 
Longworth 
Lubring 
McAndrews 
McDuffie 
McFadden 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 
Mansfield 
Martin 
Minahan, N. J. 
Monahan, Wis. 
Mondell 
Montague 
Moon 

Mooney 
Moore, Va. 
Morgan 

Mudd 

Murphy 
Nelson, Mo. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Mo. 
Nichols, Mich. 
Nolan 
O'Connor 
Ogden 
Oldfield 
Oliver 
Overstreet 
Padgett 

Park 

Parrish 

Pou 

Purnell 

Quin 

Raker 
Ramseyer 
Randall, Calif, 
Randall, Wis. 
Rayburn 
Reed, W. Va. 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Robinson, N. C. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rodenberg 
Romjue 

Rose 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "'—1. 
Knutson 


NOT VOTING—197. 


segg 
Bell 
Benson 
Bland, Ind. 
Bowers 
sritten 


Brooks, Pa. 
Browne ~ 
Browning 
Brumbaugh 
Burdick 
Burke 


not voting 197, as follows: 


Tincher 
Tinkham 
Vaile 
Walters 
Webster 
Yates 


Rubey 
Rucker 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, La. 
Saunders, Va 
Schall 

Scott 
Sinclair f 
Sinnott 

Small 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Lil. 
Smith, Mich. 
Smithwick 
Stedman 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stiness 

Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash. 
Swope 

Taylor, Tenn, 
Temple 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
Towner 
Treadway 
Upshaw 
Venable 

Vestal 

Vinson 

Voigt 

Watkins 
Watson, Pu. 
Weaver 

Welty 

Whaley 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
Williams 
Wingo 

Wise ‘ 
Woods, Va. 
Woodyard 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Tex. 
Zihiman 


Caldwell 
Campbell, Kans 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Carew 

Carter 





1919. 


Christopherson 
Clark, Mo. 
Classon 
Cleary 
(ooper 
Copley 
Costello 
(‘rago 

Crisp 
Crowther 
Cullen 
Dallinger 
Davey 

Davis, Minn. 
Dempsey 
Dent 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Dunn 

Dupré 

Ragle 

Eehols 
Kdmonds 
tlsworth 
Elston 
iimersou 
vans, Mont 
erris 

Fields 
lisher 
itagera td 
Ilood 
rear 
Fuller, Mass. 
Gallivan 
Ganly 
Garland 
(larrett 
Godywin, N. ©, 
(ioldfogk 
(oodall 
ioodykoont 
(ould 
(Hraham, Pa 


Graham, Ill, 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Hamill 
Hardy, Tex. 
Harrison 
Haskell! 
Heflin 
llersman 
Hill 
Holland 
Hudspeth 
ITulings 
tlull, lowa 
Hull, Tenn. 
Husted 
Hutchinson 


Johnson, 8. Dak. 


fohnston, N. Y. 
Jones, Pa. 
Kahn 

Kelley, Mich. 
Kendall 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kennedy, R. t. 
Kettner 

Kiess 

Kreider 
LaGuardia 
Lampert 
Lazare 

Lea, Calif, 
Lesher 
Linthicum 
Lonergan 
Lufkin 
McArthur 
MeClintic 
McCulloch 
MeGlennoi 
MeKenzie 
\icKeown 
MeKiniry 
McKinley 


McLane 


Sabath 


McLaughlin, Mich.Sanders, N. Y. 


McPhersen 
MacCrate 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee 
Maher 
Major 
Mann 
Mapes 
Mason 
Mays 

Mead 
Michener 
Miller 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Pa. 
Morin 

Mott 

Neely 


Nicholls, &. C. 


O’Conne!}l 
Oley 
Osborne 
Paige 
Parker 
Pell 

Peters 
Phelan 
Porter 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, H. T. 
Rainey, J. W. 
Ramsey 
Reavis 
Reber 
Reed, N. Y, 
Riddick 
Riordan 
Rogers 
Rouse 
Rowan 
Rowe 


So the amendment was rejected. 
‘Che Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Knutson with Mr. BELL. 


Mr. Branp of Indiana with Mr. Carrer. 
\ir. Bowrrs with Mr. Astiprook. 
\ir. Frear with Mr. O’ConNELL. 
Mr. Jomnson of South Dakota with Mr. I*toop. 


\ir. MApDEN with Mr. Crisp. 


Vir. MAGrer with Mr. Lintrutcum. 
\ir. Moors of Pennsylvania with Mr. SHEeRwoop, 
\Ir. McArtivr with Mr. Stsson. 
Mir. McPrerson with Mr. Mason 


Mr. Trtson with Mr. Creary. 


Mr. Vare with Mr. Crark of Missouri. 
\lr. VoLsSTEAD with Mr. Carew. 
Mr. Warts with Mr. Caraway. 


\Iv. Warp with Mr. CANTRILL. 


Ir. Wason with Mr. CALDWELL. 


\Ir. Witrre of Maine with Mr. Brumpavan, 
\lr. WINSLOW 


with Mr. 


SANK HEAD. 


\Ir. Grama of Iiinois with Mr. Nery. 


Mr. Woop of Indiana with Mr. 


\ir. GouLD with Mr, OLNEY. 
Mr. Maprs with Mr. WersMAN. 
\Ir. Moore of Ohio with Mr. Tleriin, 


Mir. GRAHAM 


i 


lina, 


of Pennsylvania 


McLaAnti 


with Mr. 


GREENE of Vermont with Mr. Mean. 
'. Mornin with Mr. TArrison. 


OSBORNE With Mr. HArpy of Texas. 


PeTers with Mr. GopwiIn of North Carolin: 
'. PortER with Mr. GARRETT. 
RADCLIFFE with Mr. GANLY. 


PAIGE with Mr. TAMIL. 


COSTELLO With Mr, STEELE, 


. GRLEST with Mr. Mays. 


ITASKELI 


{ 

I 

] 

] 

i 

Mr. PARKER With Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

I} 

| 

| 

I 

Iv. RAMSEY with Mr. GALLIVAN, 

| 

| with Mr. MANNER. 

lr. JoNES of Pennsylvania with Mr. McKrow> 
Mi. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. McCrintte. 
Mi. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. LONERGAN. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island with Mr. Lesny 


Mi Kress with Mr. Lea of California. 
Ma, KREIDER With Mr. KETITNER. 
Ir. McCurtocn y ith Mr. Jounsiron of New York. 


Mr, McKry, .ex with Mr. Hour of Tennessee. 


HOLLS of 


Sanford 
Seully 
sears 

Sells 
Sherwood 
Siegel 

Sims 

Sisson 
Slemp 
Smith, N. Y. 
Snell 
Snyder 
Steagall 
Steele 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Ohio 
Stevenson 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sweet 
Tayler, Ark 
‘Taylor, Colo, 
‘Thompson 
‘Tilson 

Vare 
Volstead 
Walsh 

Ward 
Wason 
Watson, Va. 
Webb 
Welling 
White, Me 
Wilson, Ill. 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Pa. 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 
Wright 


‘lr. MCLAtGP IN of Michigan with Mr. Hvpsprern, 


\ir. MANN wt. Mr. Hornanp, 


Mr. Coprry with Mr. STEVENSON. 


Mr 


HUTCHINSON with Mr. McKiniry, 


South 
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Mr. CrowrHer with Mr. Smirn of New 
Mr. DALLINGER with Mr. Srs. 

Mr. DAvis of Minnesota with Mr. Sears, 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Scurry. 

Mr. Ecyors with Mr. SAratu. 

Mr. Eparonps with Mr. Rowan. 

Mr. Etston with Mr. Riorpan. 

Mr. Fvcrtier of Massachusetts with Mr. Jorn W. Ra 
Mr. GARLAND with Mr. Henry T. RANEY, 

Mr. Goopatr with Mr. PHELAN. 

Mr. Goopy Koontz with Mr. Per. 

Mr. Craco with Mr. STEAGALL. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Maryland with Mr. Wricu’ 
Mr. ANTHONY With Mr. Wieson of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Bacraracn with Mr. Wirson of Louistana. 
Mr. Beac with Mr. WELLING. 

Mr. Brooxs of Pennsylvania with Mr. Wess. 
Mr. Browne with Mr. Watson of Virginia. 

Mr. BROWNING With Mr. Tayror of Colorado. 
Mr. BurKE with Mr. Taynor of Arkansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas with Mr. SumMNprss ol 
Mr. Cooper with Mr. SuLTIvAN. 

Mr. Reavis with Mr. FrrzGerap. 

Mr. Rocers with Mr. FrsHer 

Mr. Rowk with Mr. Frenbs. 

Mr. SAnpers of New York with Mr. Freruis. 

Mr. SANForD with Mr. Evans of Montana. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON With Mr. Fagtrr. 

Mr. SNELL with Mr. Dupre. 

Mr. Sxyper with Mr. Doorrc«. 

Mr. Sternens of Ohio with Mr. Donovan, 

Mr. SWEET with Mr. Davey. 

Mr. Tompson with Mr. CuUuLien. 

Mr. Witson of Illinois with Mr. Benson. 

‘The result of the vote was annowneced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present; the Doorkeeper wil! 


York. 


‘Texas, 


unlock the doors. ‘The question is on the engressment and 
third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 


and was read the third time. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit this bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations, with instruetions to repert 
it— 

The SPEAKER. 
Mr, LAYTON. 
wish to strike out. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his metion. 

Mr. LAYTON. I move to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Appropriations, with instructions to report it back forth 
with without lines 11, 12, 15, and 14, on page 27. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Delaware offers a inw- 
tion te recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, LAYTON moves to recommit the bill to the Coemmitiwe on Appr 
priations with instructions to report the same back forthwiih with a 
amendment striking eut on page 27, lines 11, 12, 13, and 14 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the lines asked to be stricken out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the enforcement of the laws regulating the immigration of aliens 
into the United States, incinding the same objects specified under this 


ls the gentleluan epposed te the bill? 
[ am opposed io that part of the bill that | 


head in the sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1919, 
$263,072.04 

Mr, GOOD. Mir. Speaker, on that I move the previc ites 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the centile 
man from Delaware to recommit the bill. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the passage of the bill 

The bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Goop, a motion to reconsider the vote by 


whieh the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PRODUCTION 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to iake 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 8624, disagree to ail Sen- 
ate amendments, and ask for a conference without instructions. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Haver], 


AND DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD PRODUCTS AND FU! 


chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, asks unanimeus con 

sent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 8624, dis 

nzree to all the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference 
witheut instructions. Is there objection? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 

| the question of there being no instructions made was brought up 

yesterday and objection was raised to it then. 1 would like 
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come understanding as to whether or not, before unanimous- Also, a bill (H. R. 9400) granting a pension to Harry H. 

Rockey ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 9401) granting a pension to 
half be set | Robert Ross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Ry Mr. HERSMAN: A bill (H. R. 9402) granting an increase 
of pension to Francis O. Nash; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9403) granting an increase of pension to 
Murshall P. Thatcher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9404) granting a pension to Minnie C, 


creement is reached, if any discussion on any of the 


Corns 
mendiments can be had? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will ask that an hour and a 
iside for discussion, with the understanding that the gentle- 
nan from Georgian [Mr. Lee] have 40 minutes and the gentle- 
mn from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] 10 minutes. What 
time does the gentleman from Missouri |[Mr. RuBrEy] desire? 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. As 
lerstand it, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] asks 


Tum 
nanimous consent, as he has stated, and he couples with that | Waltenspiel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
1 request that after unnnimous consent has been granted and By Mr. LINTHICUM : A bill (H. R. 9405) granting an increase 
he bill has gone to conference there may be discussion as has | Of pension to May J. Wode; to the Committee on Pensions, 
heen suggested ? By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 9406) granting an increase 
Mr. TREADWAY. That is not my understanding, Mr, | Of pension to Sarah E, Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
Sneaker. | sions, 
Mr. HAUGEN. Let it all be coupled in one agreement, with | By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 9407) granting a pension to 
he understanding that we have an hour and a half of debate. Patrick Flynn; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Mr. TREADWAY. I object, Mr. Speaker. ay Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 9408) granting a pension to 
nieaiete: neh. aieemenees Joseph I’, Huff; to the Committee on Pensions. : 
, ; : By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 9409) granting an increase 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- | of pension to Danic! Burket: to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
WS? | sions. 
To Mr. Crarx of Missouri, until Thursday next, on account By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 9410) granting an increase of 
of important business. a pension to Baxter Trevor ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
To Mr. Haw ey, for one day, on account of iliness, iy Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 9411) granting a pension to 
ADJOURN MENT. Ann L. Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now wa 
adjourn. ria re yw 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 47 PETITIONS, ETC. 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, September 22, Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
1919. at 12 o’clock noon. on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
jy Mr. BEGG: Petition of residents of Frank, Seneca County, 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. Ohio, protesting against the Smith-Towner bill; to the Com- 
; | mittee on Education. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIT, the Committee on Pensions was | By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers to accompany House bill 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (CH. R. 8461) grant- | 9375, granting an increase of pension to Robert L. Chich; to the 
ng a pension to Louisa C. Southerland, and the same was re- | Ggmmittee on Pensions. 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of U. S. S. Tampa Post, 
No. 5, American Legion, Tampa, Fla., opposing the enactment o! 
PUBLIC BILLS. RESOLUTIONS. AND MEMORIALS. | House bill 487, known as the Mondell bill, and favoring passa‘ce 
| of a bill providing for loans of money to discharged soldicrs, 
Under clause 3 of Rule XNIT, bills, resolutions, and memorials | sailors, and marines with which to buy homes; to the Committee 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: } on the Public Lands. 
By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 9389) to consolidate, codify, By Mr. EVANS of Nebraska: Petition of the soldiers, sailors, 


and marines of the late war residing in Oakland and Lyons, 
surt County, Nebr., praying for one year’s additional pay fo: 
of the Laws each honorably discharged soldier, sailor, and marine; to the 
By Mr. KEARNS: A bill CH. R. 9390) donating two con- | Committee on Military Affairs. 
demned United States bronze or brass cannons to the town of | By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of Boston Raincoat Mamu- 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. | facturers’ Association, of Boston, Mass., opposing the so-ca! |! 
By Mr. HARDY of Colorado: A bill CH. R. 9391) authorizing Plumb plan bill (HL. - $157) ; to the Committee on Interstite 
Secretary of War to donate to the town of La Veta, Huer- | and Foreign Commerce. 
fano County, in the State of Colorado, one German cannon or sy Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Chicago Sand 
fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. Gravel Producers’ Association, favoring the passage of tlie 
By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (11. R. 9392) regulating the disposi- | Cummins bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
tion of lands formerly embraced in the grants to the Oregon & | Commerce. 
California Railroad Co. and Coos Bay Wagon Road Co.; to the Also, petition of Brokaw-Eden Manufacturing Co., of Alton, 
Committee on the Public Lands. Ill., favoring the passage of House bills 5011, 5012, and 7010; 
By Mr. PURNELL: Resolution (H. Res. 302) for the relief of | to the Committee on Patents. 
Annie R. Emmons, widow of Lucius H. Emmons, late an employee By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of Walter Wood, clerk of Enst- 
of the House of Representatives; to the Committee on Accounts. | land Preparative Meeting, voicing the protest of that body 
= against legislation proposing compulsory military trainiug; 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. to the Committee: oi SENIAEY rE as ks bss 
Also, petition of membership of the Nottingham (Ta.) ()uiu- 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions | terly Meeting of Friends, expr ssing opposition to legis!itiou 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: proposing compulsory military training; to the Commitfee ol 
By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 9385) granting a pen- | Military Affairs. 
sion to Frances Ann Lehman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- Also, petition of the peace committee of Philadelphia Yearly 


revise, and reenact the general and permanent laws of the United 


States in force March 4, 1919: to the Committee on the Revision 


Cireenfield, Ohio ; 


tlie 








' 


Meeting of Friends, urging a peaceful solution of our existi's 


fions. 
sy Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: A bill CH. R. 9393) granting | international crisis consistent with true patriotism; to th 
a pension to Mathias Hersimann; to the Committee on Invalid | Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Resolutions adopted by the Trenton 
Chamber of Commerce, of Trenton, N, J., advocating an Amerl- 
can merchant marine; to Committee on the,Merchant Marine 


Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9394) granting a pension to William Mer- 
ritt: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9395) granting a pension to Thomas J. Tur- | and Fisheries. 
ner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, By Mr. KEARNS: Yetition of A. F. Marting, of Portsmovt, 
3y Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 9396) for the relief of legal | Ohio, protesting against the passage of the Siegel bill; to the 
representatives of James H. Holladay, deceased; to the Commit- | Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. ; 
tee on War Claims. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Morton W. Bowen, of I uti- 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9397) for the relief of Gayle C. Coleman; | more, Md., favoring the passage of a bill granting an additional 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. bonus to the ex soldiers, sailors, and marines; to the Committee 
By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R, 9398) for the relief of N. B. | on Military Affairs. 
Pettibone; to the Committee on Claims. Also, petition of Clinton L. Riggs, of Baltimore, Md., favors 
By Mr. GOOD: A bill CH. R. 9399) granting a pension to | the passage of House bill 9213 for the relief of Lieut. Col. John 


Maggie Gordon ; to the Committee on Pensions, R. White; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, petition of John J. Kelly, of Baltimore, Md., favoring 
the passage of House bill 8991; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, petition of Thomas Burling Hull and Matilda A. Price, 
of Baltimore, Md., protesting against the passage of the Kahn- 
Chamberlain bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: Petition of Robert I. Cohen, Fowler & 
McVitie, J, M. Radford Grocery Co. (Inc.), F. W. Heitmann Co., 
S. G. Davis Hat Co. (Inc.), Clarke & Courts, Magnolia Paper Co., 
Southern Pine Lumber Co., Southern Implement Supply Co. 
(Inc.), all of the State of Texas, protesting against the repeal of 
the postal zone law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Alleyton, Tex., and citizens of | 
Schulenburg, Tex., protesting against the Smith-Towner educa- 
tional bill; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Modern Pen Co., and Simon 
Zinn (Ine.), of New York, favoring the passage of House bills 
5011, 5012, and 7010; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of 158 citizens of Los Angeles, 
Calif., and vicinity, favoring the Plumb plan for Government 
ownership of railways; to the Committee on Interstate and | 
l‘oreign Commerce, 

Also, memorial of Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, eX- 
pressing approval of the Mondell bill (H. R. 487) and the 
Smith-Chamberlain bills (H. R. 7634 and S. 2536), relating to 





der auth 
rechumation of arid lands; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Wholesale Dry Goods Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles, Calif., urging completion of the San Carlos 
Reservoir project in Arizona; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, j 

Also, petition of Henry A. Wise Wood, of New York City, in 
regard to the proposed league of nations; to the Committee on 
un Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Bank of Tehama County, Red Bluff, Calif., 
indorsing Senate bill 2856; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, letter from the Holt Manufacturing Co., Stockton, Calif., 
protesting against the Plumb plan for Government ownership of 


L‘oreig 


ihe railroads: to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Affairs, 

By Mr, ROWAN: Petition of the American Legion of New 
York City, favoring an amendment to House bill 8288 to permit 
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up payments for term insurance under the war-risk insurance | 


t: to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
\lso, petition of Charles B. Carter, 
ne against the passage of the Longworth bill, House bill 
: to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
\lso, petition of Stern Bros., of New 
assage of House bill 8315; to the 
nd Foreign Commerce. 
lso, petition of Charles Baskerville, 
dy, C. C. Walker, F. J. Gubelman, Westinghouse Lamp Co., 
rican Enameled Brick & Tile Co., R. P. Lentz, Truman Smith, 
\jiax Rubber Co. (Ine.), Charles W. Strohbeck, all of New York, 
ring the passage of House bills 5011, 5012, and 7010; to the 
mittee on Patents. 
\lso, petition of John Gibney, of New York, favoring an in- 
e for the postal employees of 35 per cent for the fiscal year 
: June 30, 1920; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
e Roads, 
Mr. TOWNER: Petition of 269 citizens of Clarke County, 
Iowan, asking for the immediate return of American soldiers from 
1; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


OTS 


Committee on Interstate 


Pistonis & Kriezis, C. W. 


the Glass Bottle 


of Philadelphia, Ta., pro- | 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: Protest filed by Branch No. | 
3lowers’ Association, against the depor- | 


York, protesting against | 





) of Hindus and the demand that the persecution of these | ; 
| ordered to be printed. 





i cease; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
SENATE. 
Monpay, September 22, 1919. 
Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
ing prayer: 
ighty God, from the beginning of our national history we 
committed our way to Thee. The voice of prayer has al- 
heen heard in our councils of State. In a time of crisis 
I hast been with us. Thy right arm has gotten us the vic- 


Thou hast brought us through a great conflict to victory. 

© come to Thee praising Thy name, and recommitting ourselves 
‘hee, and praying that in the days before us, with the ever-in- 
‘reasing weight of responsibility resting upon us, we may have 
‘he guidance of the God of our fathers. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


LVIll 


\\ 
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The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Friday last, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


ATE. 


LEAGUE 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I have received two or three copies 
of a telegram which I send to the desk and ask to have read. I 
wish to say also that I know a number of copies of the same 
telegram have been received by other Senators. 


OF NATIONS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read, 
| without objection. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
New York, N. Y., September 18, 191), 
JAMES FE. LILty, 
1920 Norh One hundred and eleventh Street, 


Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Crisis at hand; will determine whether America joins league of na- 
tions or forsakes allies and negotiates separate peace with Germany. 
Vote for any reservation may require resubmission and endanger treaty. 
Will you join 95 others in giving $1,000 each to League to Enforce 
Peace, William Howard Taft, president, for immediate use in arousing 
country to demand prompt ratification in form that will not send treaty 
back for urgent negotiation and delay? World pacification matter very 
urgent. 

GEOKGE W. WICKERSIIAM, 
CLEVELAND H, DopGe. 

VANCE McCorMIck, 

Oscar S. STRAUS. 

LIERBERY S. Houston 


Ti Bush Terminal Sales Building, } 
Mr. NEW. Mr. President, it will be observed that the gentk 
man to whom this telegram was addressed is asked if he will be 
one of 99 to subscribe $1,000 each for the purpose of proselyting 
in favor of the league, and so on. The reply which they got 
from this particular gentleman was somewhat disconeerting to 
them, but the point I make is that since the treaty is now be- 
fore the Senate it would be interesting to know just what par- 
ticular disposition is proposed to be made of so large a sum a 
is called for by these telegrams, just what it is that these gen- 
tlemen expect to do with so large a fund to be expended in the 
behalf and in the interest of a proposition that is now before 

the Senate of the United States. 


DAMAGES BY NAVAT 


adsurei Neu 


~ 


VESSELS (5. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, submitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation in the sum of $6289.94 
to pay war claims for damages by naval vessels adjusted by the 
Navy Department, which, with the accompanying paper, ws 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


poc, NO 104 


Ss re- 


N¢ 


HEDULES OF CLAIMS /( », 94). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, schedules of claims amounting to $1,160,332 S82 
allowed by the several accounting officers of the Treasury De- 
partment under appropriations the balances which have 
been exhausted, which, with the accompanying paper, 


i wa 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


S¢ Ss. DOC, 


of 


LISTS OF JUDGMENTS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 
munication from the Secretary the Treasury, transmitting 
a list of judgments rendered against Government 
district courts of the United States, and requesting an apy 
priation in the sum of $9,303.95 required to meet payment ¢ 
these claims (S. Doc. No. 100), which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations ans 


sehute a CoMm- 

of 

the by the 

aAppro- 
! 


f 


He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a list of judgments 
rendered by the Court of Claims amounting to $116,414.93, 


which require an appropriation for their payment (S. Doc. No. 

102), which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 

Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
ESTIMATES APPROPRIATION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation in the sum of $40,000 
required by the Geological Survey for the collection of statis- 
tics of coal and coke production, fiscal year 1920 (S. Doc. No. 
103), which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the 
Secretary of Labor, submitting, at the request of the President, 


OF 


CO. 
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an estimate of appropriation in the sum of $35,000 required for | State of South Dakota, remonstrating against universal ili- 
the expenses incident to the approaching industrial conference | tary training, which were referred to the Committee on Military 
te be held in the city of Washingten, D. C. (S. Doc. No, 101), Affairs. 

which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- Mr. PENROSE presented a memorial of the Board of Trade 
inittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the adoption of 

He also laid befere the Senate a communication from the; the so-called Plumb plan for control and operation of rail- 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a supplemental esti- |} reads, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
mate of appropriation in the sum of $200,000 required by the | Commerce. 

Engineer Department of the Army for continuing construction; He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Phila- 
of the bridge across the Potomac River at Georgetown, fiseal | delphia, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation pro _iinge 
year 1920 (S. Doe. No. 98), which, with the accompanying | for the establishment of a “free port” system for the United 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriatiens and | States, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

ordered to be printed. He alse presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of Phil.- 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the | delphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
Seeretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Sec- | tion to establish an interstate marketing system, which was re- 
retary of War, submitting a deficiency estimate of appropria- | ferred te the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
tion in the sum of $550 required by the War Department for Mr. KEYES presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cole 
expenses of removing partitions in the State, War, and Navy} brook, Pittsfield, Madison, and Grantham, all in the State of 
Department (S. Dec. No. 97), which, with the accompanying | New Hampshire, praying for the ratification of the proposed 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Apprepriations and | league of nations treaty, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ELKINS presented a petition of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians of Wheeling, W. Va., pray- 
ing for the independence of Ireland, which was referred to the 
Committee on Fereign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Elkins, 
| W. Va., praying for the establishment of a department of edu- 

cation, etc., which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Mr. PHIPPS presented a petition of the Retail Grocers and 
Meat Dealers’ Association of Denver, Colo., praying for an 
investigation into the high cost of living to determine wherein 
lies the blame for profiteering, which was referred to the (‘om- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a petition of the Quarier|, 
Meeting of Friends of Baltimore, Md., praying for the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed league of nations treaty, which was ordered 
te lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends of Baltimore, Md., remonstrating against universal 
military training, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of Pomona Grange, Patrous 
ef Husbandry, of Shetford Center, Vt., praying for the ratifica 
tion of the proposed league of nations treaty, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetis. I have received resolutions 








ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Sec- 
retary of War, submitting a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation in the sum of $17,500 required by the War Depart- 
ment for salaries of accountants engaged upon the audit of 
nccounts of the American National Red Cross (S. Doc. No. 99), 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
(‘onmittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC BEANS (8S. DOC. NO. 96). 

‘The PRESIDENT pre tempore laid before the Senate uw com- 
munication from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, in 
esponse to a resolutien of the 20th ultime, statistics showing 
the imports of beans and lentils inte the United States during 
he fiscal years ending June 30, 1914 to 1919; experts of do- 
mestie beans from the United States during the fiscal years 
ended June 30, 1918, and 1919, ete., which, with the acconipany- 
lig paper, was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM TIE HOUSE, 

\ message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a Dill (H. R. 9205) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and prior fiscal years, in which it requested the concur- 
2 The — a citinniads Gent tm Siemon bel nee ae adopted at a joint convention of the Lithuanian Roman Cat loli 

o (mk Genet *. ahaa im, eeeeeineaame © seeiieaes tee the | Federation on August 18-22, 1919, at Worcester, Mass. cx 
eel n Stemsehtl’ Damuiennees San een ts Seat planatory of the little-understood situation in Lithuania. 1 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate . ask that the resolutions be printed in the Recorp and referred 

{ . » L 2 c . ‘ 4 . 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to | “ahens tebe eaacdion’ thu teesiatheas were referred to the 
‘ . . ie 4 . es ’ a ~ £ Lu 
th amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. $624) to Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
amend an act entitled “An act to provide further for the na- the Recorp, as follows: 
tional security and defense by encouraging the production, “The following resolutions were adopted by the representa- 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food | tives of the Lithuanian National Council, Lithuanian Roman 
estiege Hoy Scpcie oe ea ents kata aia amen Catholic Federation of America, Lithuanian National Fund, 
seeueath. anit tena anmaaneel ae tacit tae we* | Lithuanian R. C. Association of Labor, Lithuanian Total Absti- 
saauuncanlt ae eres “ican aa or tee Seadhageueh eating — Association, Lithuanian R. C. Women’s Association, and 
nart of the H : Lithuanian Press Association in joint convention with the 
SS eee Lithuanian R. C. Federation on the 18th to 22d of Aueust, 
1919, at Worcester, Mass. 

“We Americans of Lithuanian descent, having the interest, 
well-being, and future development of the Lithuanian Republic 
at heart, believing fully in her aspirations and sympat)izins 
entirely with her suffering, have adopted the following 'es0- 
lutions: 

“*Whereas Lithuanians are a distinct and separate re 
Europe, neither Slavic nor Teutonic; and 

*** Whereas Lithuania has declared her absolute indepence! 


LNROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 

lhe message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions, 
und they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 276. An act to amend sections 4 and 5 ef an act entitled 
“An act to previde for stock-raising homesteads, and for other 
purposes,” approved December 29, 1916; 

Ss. 277. An act to authorize absence by homestead settlers and 
entrymen, and for other purposes; 

S. 2624. An act to provide travel allowances for certain re- | and separation from Russia; and 
tired enlisted men and Regular Army reservists; “* Whereas Lithuanians of Bast Prussia have declarec 

H. KR. 6410. An act authorizins the city of Boulder, Colo., to | independence of Germany and they have resolved to beconic 
purehase certain public lands ; ; integral part of the Lithuanian Republic; and 

S. J. Res. 75. Joint resolution authurizing the appointment of | “*Whereas the Lithuanian Republie is and has bee! d- 

» ambassader to Belgium; and ministered during the two past years by officials chesen by 


‘ 


ES 


the 


} 
| 
S.J. Res. 95. Joint resolution authorizing the Seeretary of people, and the Government is functioning satisfact rilys 
War to loan to the city of Atlanta, Ga., tents, cots, horses, and | Therefore be it 
saddle equipments for the use of United Confederate Veterans} «+ pesowed, That Lithuania be recognized as an indepen lent 
in thelr convention from October 7 to 10, 17919. nation: and be it farther cic ae ey 
“ , 
ERCISIONS AND. MEMSRLALS. | “* Resolved, That the present Government of the Lithuanian 
ant 


Mr. STERLING presented memorials ef sundry citizens of | Republic be recognized by the United States of America ; 
Marion Junction, Dolton, Freeman, and Bridgewater, all in the 


ihe president of this convention is directed to send a copy 








1919. 


this resolution to the President of the United States and the 


Congress of the United States and to the peace conference in | upon Lithuanian territory : 


Paris. 

“Whereas Bolshevism is a danger to the democracies of the 
world; and 

“* Whereas this danger can be suppressed or isolated by force 
and arms; and 

“* Whereas Bolshevism 
present limits; and 

“* Whereas the armies of the Lithuanian Republic under the 
leadership and direction of Gen. Zukauskas have successfully 


uncombated may extend beyond its 


maintained an active front against the armies of Lenin and 
Trotski; and 
“*Whereas the Lithuanian Republic is handicapped in its 


laudable campaign through a shortage of food, clothing, medica}, 
and military supplies; and 

“* Whereas the need of military supplies and equipment in 
particular is imperative and immediate if the defense is to be 
continued successfully ; and 

“* Whereas the Lithuanian Republic by opposing Bolshevism 
is benefiting Europe, the United States, and the whole of man- 
kind: Therefore be it 

‘ Resolved, That the Government of the United States nego- 
tiate with and furnish to the Lithuanian Republic necessary 
food, clothing, medical supplies, and military equipment. 

“* Whereas the Lithuanian Republic after her declaration of 
independence elected a president and proceeded to function as 
a government, holding the confidence of the citizens of Lithuania 
und controlling almost all of ethnographic Lithuania, and a com- 
mission was sent to the peace conference in Paris to protect the 
interests of the Lithuanian Republic; and 

“* Whereas the presence of this commission in Paris was 
known to the various representatives at the peace conference 
through the presentation of various documents supporting Lithu- 
anian claims, and the chairman, Prof. A. Valdemar, of the 
Lithuanian commission, was received by the official delegates 
of the different countries represented in Paris, including Mr. 
Henry White, one of the five representatives of the United 
States; and 

“* Whereas the peace conference made certain decisions seri- 
ously affecting the future of the Lithuanian Republic and her 
territory without considering the opinion of Lithuania’s repre- 
sentatives, for example: 

“*1. The river Niemen, which flows through purely 
anian territory, has been internationalized. 

2. A temporary line of demarcation has been declared by 
e peace conference in Paris between the Lithuanian Republic 
d Poland, and the peace conference directed that hostilities 
ase in that territory, and this line benefits Poland, because it 
permits Polish armies to remain on purely Lithuanian territory 
nd it gives Poland a free hand to carry on her propaganda. 
‘Whereas making the river Niemen (Memel) free opens up 


Lithu- 


iew object for future international misunderstanding, es- 
pecially with Poland; and 
Whereas Lithuanian representatives were not heard nor 


ere their opinions considered in these very vital decisions: 
efore be it 
esolved, That the representatives of the United States to 
pence conference in Paris take notice of the evident injustice 
to the Lithuanian Republic and that they try and obtain a 
ring before the peace conference for the Lithuanian Republic 
ese premises ; and be it further 
Resolved, That the attention of the Senate of the United 
Siules of America is called to the injustice above referred to, 
ially the internationalization of the river Niemen (Memel), 
that they modify the treaty of peace by making the river 
Niemen purely Lithuanian, subject to the administration and 
nitvol of the Lithuanian Republic. 
Whereas the peace conference at Paris has taken cognizance 
existence of the Lithuanian Republic; and 
Whereas the peace conference through Marshal Foch di- 
ed that a temporary neutral line of demarcation be main- 
between Lithuanian Republic and Polish Government; 


Whereas the Lithuanian Republic has respected the sugges- 

of the peace conference; and 

Whereas the Polish Government 

rence suggestion; and 

Whereas the Polish armies instead of fighting Bolshevism 

‘ivading the territory of the Lithuanian Republic; and 

\ hereas this invasion has extended far beyond the tem- 
ete naa of demarcation suggested by the peace conference: 
. ‘We Americans of Lithuanian descent solemnly protest 
‘igainst the “overt acts of hostility by the Polish Government 
made against the Lithuanian Republic; and 


has ignored the peace 
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“*We further protest against the presence of Polish tre 
Therefore be it 
*¢ Resolved, That the Government of the United States use he 


influence through Congress and the peace conference in Paris to 
the purpose of having Poland cease in her acts of hostility in 


Lithuania: Further, That Poland withdraw her forces to the lin 
of demarcation already established ; and be it furth 
“* Resolved, That the Government of the United States is rey 
resented to convey her disapproval of-the above acts to Poland 
and the peace conference in Paris with the insistence that the 
yronges above referred to be remedied at once.’ 
“B. F. MAsrauska 


Lithuanian National Cow) 
“3. 3. BRESEIS. 
“ Secretary Lithuanian National Council.” 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have also received a co 
munication from the secretary of the National Federation o 


* President 


Religious Liberals relative to the leazue of nations, which 1] 
ask to have printed in the Recorp. Accompanying the com- 


munication is a report of the proceedings of the ninth congress 
of the federation, which I ask may be referred with the cor 
munication. 

The communication and accompanying report w: 
to lie on the table, and the communication was ordered to 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 


is ordered 


RELIGIOUS LIBERA} 


Newton, Mass., September 
Ifon. DAvip I. WALSH, 
Senator from Massachusetts. 
Dear Str: I am instructed by the council of this federation, wh 
officially represents the union for common ends of the Societies 


Progressive Triends, the Unitarian and Universalist Churches, a1 
congregations of Jewish Reform in the United States, besides many in 
dividual religious liberals, to ask your courteous consideration of th 
action taken by it at its late session at Longwood, Pa., a printed cop 
of which I herewith transmit to you. 

The expression of opinion in favor of an early ratification by the 
Senate of the treaty of peace with Germany without amendment, sav: 
such interpretations as may further explain our American understanding 
of it, was ardent and unanimous. We trust we may find your senatorial 
judgment coinciding with this view of our international obligations 
a people. 

I remain, very truly, your 

CHARLES W. WENDTE, Secretary 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I present a memorial fro 
the League for the Preservation of American Independence, 
praying for the adoption of certain reservations in ratifying 
the treaty of peace with Germany, together with a statement 
signed by 150 citizens of Massachusetts and other States 
approving the stand taken by that organization. I ask that the 
body of the memorial be printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows 


FREEDOM TO D: ro REFUSE TO Figur: FREEDOM 


BUSINESS, 


END A RIGHT; FREEDOM 
ro MIND OUR OWN 

United States: 

] Preservation of American Independence resp 

careful and dispassionate consideration of the following: 


I. 


To the 


The League for the 
fully urges the 


Senators of tire 


We affirm: 


1. That no treaty obligations should be assumed whicl i - 
RIGHT OF SELF-DEFENSE 
(1) The rig of self-defense and of friendly su 
RIGHT TO REFUSE TO FIGIIT 

(2) The right to refuse to go to war 
RIGHT TO MANAGE DOMESTIC AFFAIRS AND TO MAINTAIN MONKO# DOE E 

(3) The right to manage our own domestic affairs and to maint ! 
traditional policies, 

ALL THESE RIGHTS DESTROYED OR IMPERILED BY THE COVEN 


2. That the right of self-defense and of friendly succor is destroyed by 
article 15 of the covenant; that the right to refuse to go to war is de- 


stroyed by article 10 of the covenant; and that the right to manage our 
own domestic affairs and to maintain our traditional policies 
periled by articles 16, 21, and 23. 

AMENDMENT NEEDED, NOT INTERPRETATION 

3. That if these provisions of the covenant were good 5 
they would require interpretation, but that they rm i ! 
clear, what they need is amendment 

If. 
CONSENT TO BE GIVEN SUBJECT TO SPECIFI¢ ESI 

We therefore submit: 

1. That the Senate should refuse to advise and consent to the making 
of the treaty with Germany unless its advice and consent is expressly 
made subject to such reservations as the Senate shall specify. Accord- 
ing to established international usage, acceptance by the other parties 
signatory of such reservations can be accomplished by the separate 


action of the several chancelleries without either reconvening the pen 
conference or jeopardizing the stability of the peace with German 


RECONVENING OF PEACE CONFERENCE NOT NECESSARY. 

2. That when consent has thus been given to the treaty the Senate 
should maintain its reservations even if other powers hesitate or decline 
to approve them, and should not under any circumstances yield tu pres- 


sure exerted from abroad. 




























re 


NITED STATES MUST NOT YIELD TO FOREIGN POWERS. 
r} he reservations to be made by the Senate in giving consent 
1 ef ty should inelude the following: 
riig RIGHT OF SELF-DEFENSE. 
I st reservation: The United States expressly reserves its right to 
to war in self-defense or for the restoration of order in a neigh- 





1g territory or to suceor a friendly nation, even if such action is dis- 
pproved by the unanimous vote of the council or of the assembly ; such 
1 exercise of sovereignty by the United States not to constitute a breach 
obligation under this treaty and not to subject the 








Ol ny covenant or 
s United States to any of the consequences prescribed therein in the case 
tf disregard of eovenants, anything in the treaty to the contrary not- 
nding. ” 
I rO REFUSE ) FIGHT PRESERVED, 

a d resery rhe United States expressly reserves its right to 
gno! cali to is from either the council or the assembly and to 

f » adopt any military, naval. financial, or economic measures 

ust any nation or nations excerpt such as its uncontrolled judgment 

| appre anything in the treaty to the contrary notwithstanding. 

5 LO REGULATE DOMESTK AP FAIRS AND TO MAINTAIN THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE PRESERVED. 

Third reservation: The United States expressly reserves its right to 
determine its own domestic policies and to enforee its own regulations 
for the control of immigration and of its own coastwise trade and to 
formulate and enferce its own fiseal and tariff policies, and in particular 
ihe United St s reserves its right to act in accordance with the Monroe 
cloctrine with the same freed effect as if this treaty had not been 
made 

Respectfully submitted 

LEAGUE FOR 18 PRESERVAT! OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 
I HigENRY Wa ERSON, President 

GEORGE WHARTON Pepper, Vice President, 

STUYVESANT Fisu, Treasnz 

HENRY A. WISE Woop, Secreta 

ALBERT J. Deveripce, Director. 

Lovuts A. CoOoLipér, Directo 

Caomas W. Harpwick, Direetor. 


Davin JAYNE His, Directo 

gE. C. STOKES, Director 
I approve the position of the League for the Preservation of American 
Independence as above stated and request the Senaters from my State 


t t it inance with it 
(Signed) STANLEY (|. ROBBINS, 
Harwich, Mass. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Mr. SMITE of Arizona, from the Committee on Publie Lands, 


} 


} 
hill 


fo which was referred the (S. 2610) to provide for the dis- 
of certain waste and drainage water from the Yuma proj- 


without amendment and submitted a 


1S: 


«Al 
‘t, Arizona, reported it 
report (No, 200) thereon. 

Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2902) to amend section 5182, 
Revised the United States, reported it without 
umendment and submitted a report (No. 201) thereon. 

Mr. KELLOGG, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9208) to punish the trans- 
portation of stolen motor vehicles in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(Ne. 202) thereon. 

Mr. NEWBERRY, from the Committee on Fisheries, to which 
\\ referred the bill (S. 2978) to establish additional fish- 
cultural subsidiary stations in the State of Michigan, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 203) thereon. 

Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
referred the bill (S. 287) to authorize mining fer metallif- 


iM 


Statutes of 


is 


« 


Val 


erous minerals on Indian reservations, submitted an adverse 
report (No. 212) thereon, which was agreed to and the bill was | 
iL stponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 368) to cancel the allotment of Davie Skootah on the 
Lummi Reservation, Wash., and reallot the lands included 
therein, submitted an adverse report (No. 213) thereon, which 
Was agreed to and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

tie also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 806) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to | 
hear, determine, and render judgment in claims ef the lewa 


Tribe of Indians against the United States, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 207) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them severally without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

\ 5. 193) to cancel 


17 


bill (S. the allotment of Little Bear, de- 
ceased Indian of the Crow Reservation, Mont. (Rept. No. 206) ; 

A bill (S. 1829) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire certain Indian lands necessary for reservoir purposes 
in connection with the Blackfeet Indian reelamation project 


(Rept. No. 208) ; and 


A bill (H. R. 446) authorizing the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to transfer fractional bleek 6, ef Naylor’s addition, 
Forest Grove, Ovreg., to the United States of America, for the 


use of the Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agriculture 
(Rept. No, 211), 
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ume committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them severally with amendments and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 126) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to permit the Yankton and Cuthead Bands of Sioux Indians to 
intervene in the action of the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of 
Sioux Indians against the United States (Docket No. 33731), 





vot1od 
and to hear, determine, and render judgment in said action 
|} in claims of Yankton and Cuthead Bands ef Sioux Indians 
against the United States (Rept. No, 205); 


A bill (S. 2282) canceling Indian trust patents Nos. 307319 
and 366449 (Rept. No. 209) ; and 
A bill (S. 2709) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 


issue patent to school distriet No. 8, Sheridan County, Mont., for 
block 1, in Wakea town site, Fort Peck Indian Reservation, 
Mont., and to set aside cne block in each. township on said res- 
ervation for school purposes (Rept. No. 210). 


MAJ. GEN. CROWDER. 
| Mr. KNOX. From the Committee on Military Affairs T 
report back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 2867) 


to authorize the President, when Maj. Gen, Crowder retires, to 
place him on the retired list of the Army as a lieutenant 
eral, and I submit a report (No. 204) thereon. To the repor 
is attached a letter from the Secretary of War and a report 
from The Adjutant General, which I ask to have printed in 
connection therewith. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
it will be so ordered. 


ger 


In the absence of objection 


GRAZING LANDS UTAH, 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee ow Publie Lands I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 3076) to .«u- 
theorize the disposition of certain grazing lands in the St: 
of Utah, and for other purpeses, and I submit a report (No. 
214) thereom I present in connection with the hill a favor- 
able report from the department. I ask for the present consid- 
eration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which wus rend, 
lows: 

Be 


IN 


tha 


as fol- 


it enactcd, etc., That so much of the act of Coneress ap 
Mareh 3, 1965 (Public, No. 2972), as limited the sale of Indian 
in the former Uintah Indian Reservation, in Utaly remaining 
posed of five years from the taking effect of the aet to dispositior 
tracts of not more than 640 acres to any one person be. and th 
is hereby, repealed, and such lands shall remam: subject to dis: 
as provided by law, under rules and regu'ations to be prescri 
the Secretary of the Interior: Prevrided, That where t''e validity 
purchases heretofore made under the act of March 3, 15, have 
or may hereafter be questioned in any departmental or court proc 
ings on the ground that a larger area than 640 acres bas been, «| 
or indirectly, acquired by one person or corporation, the Secret 
the Interior is authorized, in his discretion, to accept a recon’ 
of the lands involved in such proceeding and to repay to the pt 
er his assigns te purehase money paid therefor, or to valid: 
and confirm such sales, or to examine and determine te present 
of said lands and upon payment by the patentee or purechser 
assigns of the difference between the amount heretofere paid and 
ascertained value, to validate, ratify, and confirm such sales, 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amen 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
and passed. 
Mr. SMOOT. 
REcorD. 
There being no objection, the repert submitted this. day 
MOOT Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Mr. Smoor, from the Committee on Public Lands, submitted tl 
lowing report (to accompany S. 3016) : 
The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred 
(S. 3016) to authorize the disposition of certaim grazing lands 
State of Utah and for other purposes, having had’ the same unde! 
sideration report favorably thereon without amendment, with thi 
mendation that the bill do pass 
This bill proposes to remove the limitation of 640 acres as a mx 
purchase on ail future sales, leaving the lands to be disposed 
otherwise provided by the act of 1905. (33 Stats. L., 1069), under |! 
and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Inter! 
would be for the best interest of the Indians to remove this rest! 
in the interest of obtaining better prices for their lands, becaust 
land is of such character as to be worthless in small tracts, while | 
areas will afford an opportunity for use for grazing purposes 
The bill has the approval of the Secretary of the Interior " 
appear by the letter attached, which is made a part of this repo 
SepremeBer 19, 1 


My Dear Sewator: I am in receipt of your letter of September 18, 
requesting an expression of my views on S, 3016, “A bill to author! 
disposition of certain grazing lands in the State of l talr, and for ‘ 
| purposes.” 

This bill appears to be a substitute for 
submitted a faverable report on the 21st of last month. 
bill amends S, 2769, to the extent of adding after the 
in the present draft of the bill, line 7, page 2, the following : 

“To examine and determine the present value of said lan fiffer' 
payment by the patentee or purchaser, or his assignees of the dine 


une 


Ss 


a 










sucoa 


I ask that the report may be printed in the 


} 


by Mr. 


S 


the Li 
in the 


on- 


mum 


S, 2769, concerning wh 
The pl 
word “sale 


if 


Is and upon 
nce 










































































(O°). 





hetween the amount heretofore paid and such ascertained value, to 
validate, ratify, and eonfirm such sales.” 
I see no objection to the amendment, and recommend that Senate 


the favorable consideration of your committe 


yours, 


Yo. 3016 receive 
Cordially, 


Ir. KR. Lane, Seerctary. 
REED S31 


Chairman 


oT, 
Publie Lands, 
United States 8 


Comnrittee 
nate, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 

ic, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 

follows: 

By Mr. STERLING: 

\ bill (S. 3036) granting a pension to Amos T. 

ompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

\ bill (S. 80537) to authorize the Secretary War to transfer 

of charge certain surplus motor-propelled vehicles and 

equipment to the Department of Agriculture, Post Office 

Department, Navy Department, and the Treasury 
the use of the Public Health Service, and certain ether sur 

s property to the Department of Agriculture, and for 

rposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

\ bill (8. 3038) granting to the ti al 
Church of Bowdoin, Mont., for the benefit of the Congregational 
Church at Bowdoin, Mont., lots 4 and 5, 12, town 

of Bewdoin, State of Montana; to the Committee on Public 
| les 
\ bill (S. 3803s granting 
the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. CAPPER: 

\ bill (S. 3040) donating captured cannon and cannon 

the city of Fredonia, Kans.; to the Commiitee on Military 
\ffairs. 

\ bill 5041) for the 

ompanying papers); and 

\ bill (S. 8042) for the relief of James Walters (wit 

ing papers); to the Committee Claims. 

by Mr. MOSES: 

bill (S. 3048) granting 
(with accompanyir 


Duggan (with 


ol 
ict 


or 


otber 


ustees of the Congregatioi 


in bloek 


») Ballinger ; 


L pel 


balls 


(S. relief of Mrs. Silas ¢ (with 


ooper 


h accom 
on 
© Alonzo 
Pen- 


increase olf 


the 


an 
papers ) ; to 


pens ton 


Committee 


on 


By Mr. KEYES: 


bill (S. 3044) granting an increase of pension to Hiram A. 
bell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. STANLEY: 

ill (S. 3045) to increase the limit of cost of the publi 


to be erected at Shelbyville, Ky.; to the Committee 


lic Buildings and Grounds. 


ir. HALE: 
(S. 3046) granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
vith accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Ir. ELKINS: 
(S. 5047) to authorize the retirement of enlisted men 
\rm Navy, and Marine Corps for disability to the 
ee on Military Affairs. 
(S. 3048) granting an increase < pension to James 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
PENROSE: 
»s. 0049) for the relief of Samuel Wilson; to the Com 
Military Affairs. 
(S. 3050) for the relief of the Sanitary Co. of America 
olupanying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 
(S. 5051) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
S. 5U02) granting an increase of pension to Wash 
6. Coder (with ‘accompanying papers) ; 


| (S. 3053) granting an increase ension to John 
(with accompanying papers) ; 
30O4) granting an increase 
'. (With accompanying papers) ; 
(S, 3055) granting an increase 
h accompanying papers) ; 
(S. 3056) granting a pension to Margaret Mars (with 
ying papers) ; 
(S. 3057) granting an increase of pension to Leroy 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 
{S. 3008) granting a pension to George McCaughin;: to 
nittee on Pensions. 
ir, UNDERWOOD (for Mr, Martin) : 
(S. 3059) granting a pension to Belle Carmody (with 
ying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 


OL } 


(S. of pension to John 


of pensbon to Lewis A, 


1 


Departinent | 
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RE 


ty Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

\ joint resolution (S. J. Res. 110) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue patent to Alice Q. Lovell and W. S§. 
Lovell; to the Committee on Public Lands. 





AMENDMENT’ ro 


Mr. CURTIS 


FIRST DEFICIENCY 


submitted 














an amendment pr Sing to appro- 
priate $35,000 for the purchase of a bridg cross Missouri 
River connecting the two portions of the United States Mili- 
tary Reservation at Fort Leavenwol Kkans., intended to be 
proposed by him to the first deficiency approp ion bill, whicl 
was referred to the Committee on Appropri ns and ordered 
to be printed 
wk. OU bi} M BSLV LOY 
Mr. CURTIS. On behalf of the junior Senat from Iowa 
[|Mr. Kenyon] I offer a resotution, which I ask 2 vo over 
under the rule 
The resolution (S. Re ISS) was read | . 
Whereas strike f the enrployees of tt te ! of the 1 t 
States has been called; and 
Whereas such strike adds to the troublesome « itions already existing 
and becoming a question of great public moment; and 
Whereas it is the duty of Congress to investigate tix mses and } 
poses of said strike and see if th ituatien I ly Way 
relieved y Federal a i Now, therefse 
Resolved, That Con ttee on Ed tio: I f the | I 
States Senat here { ted to mn stigate I 
strike and report te the Net vit th t tim 
causes and reasens therefor 
Mr. CURTIS Mr. President, I e netice that the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon |] ill eall up the resotution to-morro 
morning 
The PRESIDENT pro tempere The res tien will xo « 
unmler the rule and be printed. 
RACI RiOlis \ » Y bLaEN 
Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 189) 
which was read ned referred to the Committee on the Jud 
ciary 
Resoirecd, That I Committe OI bh i of he 1 Ss 
Senate be, and hereby, authorized direeted at early a dat 
as possible, by ibcommittee, to investigate the race riots in the city 
of Washington, D. C., and other cities in the United States, and to 
investigate lynchings which have occurred in different parts of th 
United States, and to aseertain as far as possible the ruses for such 
rac ri and nehings and report what remedy or remedies should 
be employed to prevent the recurrence of the same. Said subcommitt: 
shall have power to have 1 tings in any part of tl Un I State 
call and examine witnesses, to examine paper nd te : Lan 
as ma neces y to II the fa 
PRI« OF ray 
Mr. PHIPPS \ President, I send to ea a teleg ! 
which I have ‘ ed from Mr. W. A. Snyd é ver, Colo., 
represen‘:ing the oolgrowers of the Western > é which I 
ask to have rear d referred t Commit ‘ .ericeulture 
and Forestry 
There being no bjectior e tetegrull We Ol red » LM uti 
and referred to the Committee on Ag id Fort . 
{o lows 
T) 
I Co 
l ted States Senatc, Wash D 
We have advices from | don that t B 
hip 50,000,000 pounds f their woo Bostor ime 
1uction in November It’ England is wed to d s 2 
demoralize prices on wool, not only f prese! lip which ts stored in 
Boston but oD year’s cli; i have tak nts matter up with all 
our western growel! nd they ar nanimous in the opinion that Eng 
land should n wed ti se T ted Sta 1s dumping ground f 
her wool. and it | be appreciated by every grower in this west i 
country if you w your best efforts to block England's l 
high cost of livin gitation that is going on in the country ha i 
directed principally at the meat industry, and prices have declined on 
both cattle and sh to such an extent that every grower that is 
keting his stuff at the present time is losing money; and we feel w« 
entitled to some protection on our wool for at least one year fo « 
United States has 684,000,000 pounds of wool on hand, which is a1 
for all requirements. ‘The producer of live stock is entitled to reas 
able protection, and if it is not given production is going to 
tailed the very thing nobody wants to . 
w. A. S 
ARTICLE BY M. F. O'DONOGHUE O IKES, 
Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have a short article from 
The Chief, a civil-service employees’ weekly publication. It is 


written by Mr. M. F. O’Donoghue, a respected and faithful em- 
ployee of the Government Patent Office. It relates to the sub- 
ject of strikes by Government employees and others, and it 
tains so much good sense and patriotism in this day of strikes 
and threatened strikes that Il for its publication the 
RECORD. 


Ccor- 


ask ili 
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There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
o be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
KINDS MUST GO AND AMERICANISM RULE 
{By M. F. O’Donoghue.] 


- ALI AGAIN, 


STRIKES or 
their shadows before’ is a line from 
one of Walter Scott’s poems. I have foreshadowed some events 
in The Chief that have come to pass. I make another prophecy. 
Put down upon the tablets of your memory, ‘ The strike must 
Not the policeman’s strike alone; not the civil servants’ 
form of ‘strike.’ The ‘strike’ 


“ 


Coming events cast 


ang 
=O. 


strike alone; but every and any 


will follow the saloon. It was the offspring of the saloon, 
The men who backed the ‘saloon’ went with it. The men 
whose strength is in the ‘strike’ will go out of existence with 
the ‘strike. Why will the ‘strike go?’ Because it’s wrong! 
Because it’s inhuman! Because it’s selfishness personified! 
Because it’s un-American! Everything that is un-American 


will go, or will be eliminated from American soil. The danger 
of the ‘strike’ came to a climax in Washington when the com- 
missioners were told that only privates of the force would be 
permitted to become members of the union. The members of the 
committee were then catechised about this rule, why it had been 
adopted, and if it would not be changed to allow the officials 
and higher officers of the department to become members of the 
union. They informed that the rule would not be 
amended. 

* Now, you have the whole 
been a policemen’s association. 


were 


‘ 
“ 


thing in a nutshell. There had 
The chief of police had joined 
American 


it. Then there was a ‘union’ affiliated with the 
Federation of Labor, but he would not be permitted to join 
that. Here was the quintessence of Bolshevistu: ‘Only pri- 


vates of the force would be permitted to become members of 


the union.’ Are we in Petrograd or in Washington, D. C.? Is 
this a dream or a figment of the imagination? No! My 
friends, it is a stern reality. It is a deliberate attempt to sub- 


stitute the Bolshevism of Trotski and Lenin for the American- 


ism of Washington and Lincoln. The members of the union 
had their opportunity when Police Commissioner Brownlow 


ordered them to resign from the union. Those who delayed a 
moment branded themselves disloyalists. The officers of 
the American Federation of Labor had the same opportunity. 
They should at once have insisted that the police association 
dissever itself from the American Federation of Labor as re- 
liable guardians of the law and loyal Americans. 

“We must and we will perpetuate the American system of 
order regulated by law. Those who are not prepared to adhere 
to that program must go out of the United States of America 
or they will be driven out or incarcerated. Every man, woman, 
vnd child will have his or her day in court, and they must abide 


as 


in the consequences. 

* Retirement is in abeyance. Now that the N. 
reelected its former officers, there may be something doing. 
These men are experienced, able, and discreet. They are above 
all things conservative, which a long way in these times. 
The radicalism that was tolerated during the war has run its 


A. L. C. has 


LOoeS 


course. It is on the down grade. The common horse sense of 
the average American is manifesting itself.” 
PREATY OF PEACI WITH GERMANY. 
Mr. THOMAS Mr. President, during the last three weeks 
LT have received a large number of copies of resolutions emanat- 


ing from the various Democratic county organizations in my 
State, including also the State executive committee of the Demo- 
committee of Colorado, requesting me to vote for the 


erratic 

treaty including the league of nations in its present form. I 
replied at length to the communication received from the State 
executive committee, but the others have become somewhat 
hulmerous, too numerous, in fact, to admit of the time necessary 
to make a similar communication to each. I therefore ask | 


unanimous consent to have inserted im the Recorp a copy of my 
letter of September 4 to Hon. Philip Hornbein, chairman of the 


Democratic State executive committee, of Denver, Colo., which 


will enable me to answer in this manner all the correspondence T 


have on the subject. 


There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 


in the Recorp, as follows: 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1919. 
To the Hons. Pruicie Hornpern (chairman), GerrrupE A. LEE 
(vice chairman), G. B. McFatn (secretary), JoHn H. 
MircnrEtt, Warr G. SHetpon, JoHn W. Maroney, W. H. 


GATES, and A, W. GRANT, 
Members of the Democratic State Executive Committee, 
Denver, Colo. 
GENTLEMEN! Tam in receipt of your resolutions indorsing the 
covenant of the lergue of nations, deploring efforts made by the 
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opposition to belittle and embarrass the President, and request- 
ing me “ to exert every effort to bring about the immediate rati- 
fication of the league of nations without reservation or amend- 
ment,’ which I have read with due appreciation of its recitals. 

In replying to this resolution I shall assume, and I hope wit), 
your approval, that it is not partisan, although emanating fro.) 
a party committee. The proportions of the subject are interns 
tional in their scope and operation; their stupendous importanc 
to us, to posterity, and to the world lift it far above the limitations 
of party organisms. Efforts have been made to confine it {0 
that narrow and sordid plane, and many hope that it may become 
an issue of the next national election. I trust not, but if i; 
should become such an issue, popular sentiment will destroy 
existing party lines and create new political divisions, charge 
with possibilities of danger to our institutions and ill equipped 
for the formidable tasks now within the horizon of our future 

The covenant of the league of nations consists of 2 PS 
parts and 67 of 441 articles of the treaty negotiated at Ver 
sailles on June 28 last between 27 allied and associated powers, 
including the United States and the new Government of Ger 
many. Three of these powers were born of the travail of the 
war just ended. The operation of the covenants of this treaty 
upon us will be neither individual nor partisan, but nationa 
Our attitude toward the treaty should be national also. [i 
an old, and I trust a true, saying that we are partisan withi) 
our geographical boundaries and are Americans beyond them 
The truth of this aphorism now approaches the supreme 
and it will be a sad hour for our country if it does not survi 
the ordeal. 

I am fully aware that some eminent Republicans, of who 
Senator Boran is an example, insist that the covenant of the 
league not only should be, but is in fact, a party issue. [ kno 
too, that much of the opposition to it is inspired by partisa: 
motives, and Republicans have no monopoly of this attitude, for 
inuny Democrats are similarly disposed in the other direction 
But the wisdom of the mass, too obviously resentful of thi 
tendency, will effectually check its general acceptance. 

Since I entered public life I have affiliated with and recognized 
the obligations of the Democracy, but I have never for a moment 
permitted any party consideration to influence my judgment i: 
the exercise of the treaty-making power, and so long as I remai: 
in the Senate I never will. 

Lest I have misapprehended the character of your resolution. 
however, I must add just here that while I concede the right of 
your committee to officially advise me as to all matters of 
party nature, I am unable to acknowledge its extension into 
other demains of public duty. Hence I shall treat your com 
munication as embodying the view of eight of my esteemed 
friends and fellow citizens and reply to it in similar fashion 

I do not know how many of you have read the treaty nor how 
familiar you may be with its terms. Several times I have read 
and pondered over its many and complicated covenants, and my 
task is still incomplete. Indeed I have done this so long and so 
anxiously that some of my constituents reproach me with being 
unable or unwilling to reach definite conclusions throug!) 
limidity, vacillation, or some equally ignoble impulse. But | 
have been actuated at all times by the very earnest desire to 
support the treaty by squaring its provisions, if possible, tl 
the dictates of duty and of conscience. This task T have | 
unable to accomplish, 

If the league, when established, would function as so 
fidently asserted by its supporters, many of whom are No! 
familiar with its provisions, I would accept it. But if il (does 
not, and I fear it will not so function, the reaction among thes 
very supporters will justly make us the first objects of their 
condemnation, since ours was the responsibility of final actio! 

The President in his New York address last March dec: 


al 


ali- 
il 


ret 


ihat the league would be so woven into the general fabric ¢ 
ihe treaty that it would be very difficult to separate it there 
| from. ‘That has been done. Henee one must familiarize himsel 
with the entire document or he can not intelligently are 


hend the nature and probable operation of the league 

opinion is that this is a victor’s treaty, a treaty o! ee 
treaty of punishments, a treaty of partition, a treaty burdened 
with conditions accepted by the vanquished only at the pot! 
Doubtless Germany deserves its ee 


of the sword. a “tlh 
and much more, but the treaty is nevertheless freighted w! { io 
ghastly cargo of future wars, only awaiting opportunt! ae 


rance befor 
Both her 


sees 


their bloody development. Germany, like F 
will submit to her burdens only so long as she must. 
self and Russia are excluded from the league. It a ete 
probably that she can and will control that great but suite! rey 
nation in the near future, and operate within her vast Sai 
ions unhindered by any treaty limitations. Russian Bolsh« sin 
means, and has always meant, German activity 1! — 


now 












1919. 


Through Lenin she has acquired ownership of a majority of 
Russian manufacturing equipment. The population of the two 
countries is fully 250,000,000, more than twice that of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, and equal to the combined popula- 
tion of these three countries and the United States. And we 


have antagonized all elements in Russia by a hesitant and 
ineffective policy, obnoxious to the present. dominant class, 
and deservedly unsatisfactory to the rest of the Russian 
people. Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the Balkan States are 


itterly resentful of the boundaries prescribed for them, some 
of which must be hereafter defined by plebiseites. Moreover, 
they are populated by composite but conflicting races, whose 
bloody collisions have been occasionally avoided in the past by 
a dominating authority now wholly removed. Italy has no 
intention of abandoning her demand for Fiume, nor is Jugo- 
Slavia less determined to retain it. Italy clashes with Greece 

Albania and Asia 
now look askance at each other from their vantage points in 
Syria and Palestine. Across the Pacific the Shantung problem 


oms large and sinister. All these situations with others of 
inor import lurk in the treaty; their outlines scarcely con- 


led by the elaborate phraseology of its ponderous recitals. 
Roumania has just defied the authority of the allied and asso- 
uted powers, overrun Hungary, and arrogantly refuses 
rrender a foot of its occupied territory. Hungary must be 
protected by the Allies if protected at a and that 
possible, except by armed intervention. 
[ho you see any prospect of restoring normal conditions here 
merely settling the international problem of the league? 
that when one of these storms breaks from three to five 
isand miles distant from America, the burden of their sup- 
ssion under the league must fall upon us because ours 
he only great power still possessed of the financial and mili- 
sinews of war? And do you believe the public sentiment 
‘our eountrymen will approve our entry into any such war 
ed upon other continents than ours, to settle differences 
holly alien to our hemisphere? Speaking solely for myself, 
| n not perceive the wisdom of ratifying a treaty pregnant 
strife and conflict, and hoping to avoid them by inter- 
ug its articles with covenants for a league of nations. 
is possible only to an alliance offensive and defensive, 


ll, 


seems 


() 


pped actually and potentially with power to enforce its 
lates. I know, of course, that the new and the Balkan 


ous, Save Bulgaria, are to be members of the league, yet 
Ituly, Roumania, and Bulgaria are approaching an entente, 
o be countered by similar action between Greece and the 
Europe can not change the habits nor 
ol the propensities born of experiences centuries old. Her 

are not our ways, nor her purposes our purposes. Peace 

been an interlude with her. With us it is a normal state. 

I nemories are of war and the punishments they have in- 
|, of wrongs endured, of hates engendered, of reprisals 
hoped for. Ours have not yet been darkened by shadows such 
ese. Her exaltation upon the close of the war and after 

s of awful sacrifice, with the menace of Germany behind 
Was spiritual and supreme. But it was only transient. 

‘T has gone. It subsided months ago and her ancient atti- 
has emerged from its effacement. It is reflected in every 


an confederation. 


if the treaty, save the covenant of the league, and the 
’ lent secured that upon terms which must have been ab- 
t to his ideals as they are repugnant to his sense of 


not review specific objections to the plan of the league 
expanding this reply to tedious proportions. But I 
end to each of you the speech I delivered in the Senate 
igust 22 upon the provisions of part 13, which I trust you 
Oo me the honor of reading. Some of my friends have 
me that it was not a good party speech. It is not a 
speech at all, nor one involving a party or even a strictly 
nal problem, If my construction of part 13 is wrong, I 
sure some of the advocates or opponents of the league will 
to the country and establish the fact by cogent and con- 

© arguments. No man will be more greatly relieved than 


sed 


I lf should this be done. 
I has been materially changed since it was first given to 
ublic. These changes have greatly improved it, but 


s are Still essential. Even Mr. Taft, its foremost unofli- 
wavocate, now concedes the fact. Those which J shall ad- 
V e relate to articles 1, 10, 11, and 21, and to part 13, the 
ae for which have been discussed so much and so fre- 
iucitly that IT am sure you are already familiar with them. 

‘he league in one or two very important particulars fails to 


Measure * ’ : 
“sure up to the President’s requirements for a successful 
CO* mt Map rs : - 
aut, For example, Mr, Wilson said, on January 22, 1917, 






Minor, while France and England even | 
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mere agreements may not make peace secure It will be absolutely 
necessary that a force be created as a guarantor of the permanency 
of the settlement so much greater than the force of any nation now 
engaged, or any alliance hitherto formed or projeeted, that no nation 
nor probable combination of nations could face or withstand it. If 
the peace presently to be made is to endure it mu ’ peace made 
secure by the organized major force of mankind 

No such organized force stands behind this leagu It does 
not embrace half the world’s population. 

On September 27, 1918, the President said: 

Economi riv ilric _ * ° ° ! i t been 1 r i ne 
modern world of the plans and | ions that ma for ild 
be an insincere as well as an ins peace that did t « 
in definite and binding terms. 

May I say that the proposed league does not exclude ther 


The sole reference to 
(e), which is confined 


in definite and binding terms, or at all? 


the subject is found in article 23, 


ciause 











to the congress of members of the league. The President re 
cently told the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations that 
this clause did not conflict with the control of members of the 
league over their economic legislation 

In the same address the President said: 

That price [of a secure and lasting peace] is imps al justi ! 
every item of settlement, no matter whose interest is crossed nd t 
only impartial justice, but also the satisfaction of the s ral peoples 
whose fortunes are dealt with. That indispensable insirumentali 
a league of nations formed under covenants that will be elflicaciou 

Need I here do more than mention Shantung, whose dispos 
tion can not be reconciled with this indispensable requirement? 

On January 22, 1917, the President said: 

A victor’s terms impressed upon the vanquished . . * would 
be accepted in humiliation, under duress, at an ylerable s e 
and would leave a y, a resentment, a tter ry \ : 
terms of peace woul st, not permanently but up 1g k 

This is the eloquent expression of an eternal truth. 

The President has also said that a league of nations must le 


a league of democracies and devoted to the l rit cipl 
‘ t 


government; that it could not admit of association with a 


e of popular 


| tocracy, which could not be relied upon to keep faith with it 

associates, and which would become a nest of intrigue, eating 
away the very heart of the league. But Japan, the one surviv- 
ing autocracy of the world, is to be a member and one of the 


most important members of this league, and with a controlling 
vote in the proceedings of the executive council. I 
these utterances of the President as he gave them to the people, 
and I am more than ever convinced of their soundness: 


indorse all 


vet the 


league as outlined in the treaty conforms to none of those funda- 
mental conditions And I am surely justified in testing it by 
the rigid standards of one of its greatest authors in my effort to 


analyze its covenants and forecast its consequences. 
You very properly * de plort the efforts made by the oppo 
to belittle and embarrass the President,” 


and so dol. They 


unworthy alike of their authors and of the mighty problem con 
fronting them. I have had naught but admiration for the 
President and sympathy with his ideals and purposes. I h 

never failed to Say so. I have denounced these miserable neg- 


gings and reflections upon the President’s motives, his abilities, 
and his judgment more than once upon the floor of the Senate 








and elsewhere. I know the difficulties besetting him in Paris 
and the beasts with which he fought there, as did Paul at 
Ephesus. I know he performed his great task as well as any 
man similarly circeumstanced could have done. It is with serrow 
that I find myself compelled to differ from him upon a grea 
question of international concern lying so near to his heart. 
But on occasions like these my first duty is to my country and 
myself as I am given to perceive and understand that duty. 
Therefore, after months of vigil and anxious thought, after 
viewing this treaty from every standpoint, historical, political, 
economical, and practical, I can not under my oath of office « 





my vote for the ratification of this treaty in its present form 

Let me add in conclusion that ample provision is made by 
the treaty for ending war in advance of its final ratification. 
In a speech in the Senate on August 28 last Senator Knox thus 
disposed of the subject: “In the last article, the fourth and 
third clauses preceding the testimonial clause read as follow 

A first procés-verbal of the deposit of ratification will be drawao up 
as soon as the treaty has been ratified by Germany, on the one hand, 
and by three of the principal allied and associated powers on the other 
hand. From the date of this first procés-verbal the treaty will come 
into force between the high contracting parties who have ratified it. 
For the determination of all periods of time provided for in the present 


treaty this date wiil be the date of the coming into force of this treaty. 

Germany and Great Britain have already ratified the treaty. So soon 
therefore as the treaty has been ratified by any two of the remaining 
allied and associated powers, the remaining powers being the United 
States, France, Italy, and Japan, and when the procé verbal of such 
deposit of ratifications has been drawn up “the state of war will ter- 
minate,” as a reading of the many treaty clauses coming into force at 
that time and making the further conduct of the war impossible will 
clearly show. 
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Hague conventions governing the conduct of civilized war did 
they observe or respect? Not one. For them international law 
Was nonexistent and The Hague conventions but another ‘ scrap 
of paper’ to be disregarded whenever their interest seemed to 


The events here outlined would not establish the league, but 
they would end the state of war now theoretically existing. 

It pains me deeply to differ from friends like yourselves upon 
® subject of such vital concern to our country and to the world. 
But it is for that supreme reason that I have studied the problem | indicate such course as tending to possible victory. 
from the records of the past, the conditions of the present, and “T repeat that for the Germans there was no such thilg as 
the welfare of the future. These guides point to the only path I | law, whether of God or of man. 
can follow, and whatever the results, I shall have the consolation “In the next place, in order that we may have laws that are 
of my judgment and my conscience, effective we must have courts to construe them. 

Very sincerely, yours, “T need not say to this body of practicing attorneys (that 
: oa even the finest and most perfect statutes that the wit of mar 
could devise would be but so much waste paper unless we had 
ae : .| courts to adjudicate and determine the rights of the peopk 

Mr. SMI I es of Arizona 2, I present a resolution adopted by ender those atten to construe them, and, most ee tant 01 
Miami Miners’ Union No. 70, of Arizona, favoring the ratifica- all. to enforce them. 
tion of the covenant of the league of nations. It is very short, “And in order that the decree of the court may be translated 
and I ask without a Violation ot the rule that I have laid down into action the court must have its officers authorized and 
aor any self that it be printed in the REcorD, qualified to execute the decrees, its sheriffs and bailiffs to en 

here being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be | force the writs of judgment, its jails to hold the recalcitrant. 
aye, and its hangman to execute those condemned to the halter 
by its due processes. 


Cc. S. THOMAS. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the covenant of the league of nations recognizes labor as a 
sensate force of human attributes; has the right to be considered when 6. Deen . : 2 i i 
its voice is raised in conclaves of men deliberating on the affairs of Eliminate any of these prerequisites and your system o! 
humanity; and whose destiny is also involved in whatever fortunes | Jaw and law enforcement falls like a child’s house of cards 
is meted to the peoples of the world ; and és a nf Sac > everlasting weakness of int 

Whereas the recognition of these several attributes, human and social, | Herein, nes I see it, lies the verlasting : akness of inte 
ly the covenant, stabilizes the economic relations between the various | Hational law. In the first place, it is a vague and utter 

uncodified system, largely dependent upon text writers, diplo 


nations of the world and therefor promotes peace endeavors: Be it 
Resolved, That Miami Miners’ Union No. 70, International Union of | mats, and treaty makers, and without any substantial basis o1 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, as an integral part of the forces of Stam « 1 ara acreaa fo wp io ‘eo mMry an 
labor, align itself with the spirit of the covenant that raises labor from whic h all peoples ” > agreed. it " = 0 nigh = theory eas 
is subject to infinite change with every trifling variation i: 

| 

| 


ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES H. RUTHERFORD. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unaniinous consent to 


have inserted in the Recorp a copy of an address delivered by 7 3 ¢ : 
Hon. Charles H. Rutherford, vice president for Arizona of the | ation treaties, and all other makeshifts and expedients 


Anrerican Bar Association, who ably discusses the proposed diplomats could invent, and What have they OF any one of the 
amounted to when submitted to the acid test of practice?’ T! 
answer is simple—less than nothing. 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: “T defy any man to cite to me a single treaty that was | 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. just exactly what the Germans declared it to be, ‘a serap | 
[Address delivered by Hon. Charles H. Rutherford, vice president of | P@Per that might be disregarded at any time that it beca 
the American Bar Association for Arizona, before the Verde District | tO the interest of either party to so treat it. 
Bar Association, at Clarkdale, Ariz., July 18, 1919.] “The treaty between nations is no whit different fro: 
Mr. President and gentlemen of the Verde District Bar As- | contract between individuals—it is absolutely worthless withou 
sociation, while I feel greatly honored by being privileged to ad- | & court to construe it and with power to enforce its findings 
dress you on the momentous question of the league of nations— “You may say that the treaty becomes binding by virtue 
i question that I conceive to be the greatest that has been be- | the mutual pledges of good faith and by the solemn coven: 
fore the American people since the drafting of the Declaration | that it contains, and you may add that the nation that b 
of Independence, T feel also that it is a question so many-sided | a treaty incurs thereby everlasting shame and disgrace 
that it would be impossible in the time at my disposal to cover | Submit that no such fate has befallen any one of the nati 
more than a single phase of the subject. I will therefore at- | that has broken treaties ever since the first one was drawn. 
In the late war Italy was bound to the German-Austrian alli- 


# mechanical device to a living and vocative expression of men whose 
collective genius is the foundation upon which the structure of civiliza- | the affairs of nations. No man can truthfully say that lh 
tion resis; and further . he tt as Germany has show re 
Resolved, That the Union through these resolutions invoke the Con- knows much about it, and, as Ge rmany has shown us, it has 1 
zress of the United States to ratify the covenant of the league of nations | basis in solid fact. 
and thus be a party to the upholding of a new thought, a new order for “In the next place, there is not now nor ever has been an 
good, that arose out of the ashes of a devastating war. . . atermine > pig g Politic: : . adindicate 
Adopted by Miami Miners’ Union in regular meeting September 10, court to determine the rights ot litigants or to adjudi ~ 
1919 | disputed questions. We have had treaties by the thousand, 
EAI BF. H. COLLINS, President. some open and some signed in secret and preserved with ever) 
KENNETH CLAYTON, Secretary. care from the knowledge of the world. We have had triple 
alliances, quadruple alliances, balances of power, balances ot 
armies and navies, Hague conventions, peace palaces, peace 
commissioners, peace promises, disarmament agreements, arhi- 
that 


league of nations. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be | 


league of nations, which is equipped with all the maci! 
necessary to make its decrees effective. : il 

“This league or tribunal has every necessary function ant 
appurtenance of a working court. It has a body of codine 


8 . ° enress pul- 
law under which it acts; it is constituted for the expr PD 
h , to render ts 


“We hear and read much of justiciable and nonjusticiable 
matters and the text writers are able to draw lines of the ut- 
most fineness and delicacy between the two. What, may I ask, 
becomes of these fine-spun distinctions when one nation throws 
down the gage of battle and another picks it up? Read the 
muswer in the crimes committed by the Germans in France, in 
Belsium, in Serbia, and in Russia. How many of the so-called 


pose of construing that law, and it has the ‘ teet 
constructions effective. 


tempt to consider it only from the purely legal side, as pro- | 
viding for the first time in the history of civilization a real | ance by treaties as solemn as could be made. Is she eternally 
court of Jast reso for the settlement of international differ- | disgraced beeause she failed to live up to her contract? Ger 
ences, | many was pledged to respect the integrity of Belgium. 1% 
We have a great corpus of what we call international law. | She do so? 
We all burned in our day more or less midnight oil in striving | “I maintain that before we can have treaties that ar 
o Inaster its intricacies, and as soon as we were admitted to | ‘scraps of paper’ we must have a tribunal of some sort t! Neh 
practice we forgot what little we ever knew about it. And why? | the right to adjudicate between nations, and when we ha 
Because it was—and is—but a pure abstraction. | tribunal we shall need no more treaties. 
Phis statement may be questioned, but I submit that it is |“ This tribunal can be erected only by the common agreenen! 
he plain, unvarnished truth. What really constitutes a body of | of the nations, and this agreement, this necessary col ‘ 
practical working law? minds, we have for the first time in the history of man 
‘In the first place, we imust have either the statute or the | the league of nations. . 
customary law as a foundation—international law has no such | “My third point was that a court was not a court in tl 
basis, except it be the mass of treaties, agreements, balances | sense of the term unless it has the power to enforce its cecre 
of power, and other tools of the diplomats, and we have reason | to the uttermost. Our civil and criminal courts all have *U‘ 
to know by the bitter experience of the past four years that | power, and therefore they are working, practical, potent 1s 
these are, after all, but ‘scraps of paper’ to be obeyed or to be | tutions. Take away that power of enforcement and yol! 8" 
torn up as the whim of any nation may dictate. I maintain | ipso facto, done away with your court. 
that any working law must have a surer foundation than this, “Where do you find such a court in the realm of inl je 
else, AS a corpus juris, it does not exist. = law? Nowhere until now, but you do find it !!! a 
nel) 
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“T maintain that this breaks new ground in international his- 
tory and in international law, and to the great man whose 
fertile brain conceived the splendid idea I render my homage, 
careless of what political party he espouses or of what his other 
qualifications may be. It is not necessary that I should be of 
his particular opinion on matters of American politics, to his 
surpassing political genius I render my respect and my admira- 
tion, and, gentlemen, I feel that I am well within the truth when 
I say that President Woodrow Wilson will be remembered with 
affection and gratitude as long as the history of the race is 
written by reason of this magnificent achievement in political 
and diplomatic affairs by which, for the first time since the 
dawn of history, there seems a possibility of the final and 
complete elimination of the greatest curse of humanity—war. 


“There are not wanting those who would take from lresi- | 


dent Wilson much of the credit for this stupendous idea, this 
magnificent conception. It is doubtless true that the adumbra- 
tion of the idea has possessed the minds and hearts of men ever 
since the dawn of civilization, but it remained for him and his 
genius to crystallize the theory into practice and to present a 
working and workable plan for the solution of world difficulties 
and international disputes. 

‘* Let us not hesitate, whether we be Republicans, Democrats, 
er what not, to give credit where credit is due, and I might 
submit that when all is said and done it is to Woodrow Wilson 
and to no one else that we must credit the conception of the 
league of nations as a workable, practical entity. 

“And I am convinced that the common consent of all the 
peoples of the world is with him and is backing up the idea. 
In it they can see at least a hope of relief from their heaviest 
burdens, for let us not forget that we alone of the nations of the 
world have been free from the horrid necessity of maintaining 
ereat armies and navies. Every nation of Europe has been held 
back for centuries by the financial and physical burden of 
inilitary and naval preparedness. We have often read of 
Kurope as ‘an armed camp,’ and we know that the phrase was 
but a literal statement of the truth. Had a tithe of the cost 
of armaments been devoted to education or to the alleviation 
of social conditions Europe would be to-day a paradise instead 
of a hell, 

“Tt may well be that the covenant of the league is not pre- 
cisely as he first conceived it—it would be simply miraculous if 

should be, as miraculous as was alleged to be the Septuagint 
iranslation of the Bible, in which, according to tradition, 70 
individual men made a translation of the original text and each 


. of those translations was the same as the others, word for | 


ord and letter for letter. 

The covenant of the league was, after all, but a human docu- 
ent and therefore subject to human error. So was our Con- 
titution, admittedly one of the greatest efforts of the human 
brain. But we have found it necessary to amend the Consti- 
tution—not once or twice, but repeatedly—and we shall, in the 
vears to come, find it necessary to make still further changes 

‘tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illos,’ 

‘So, I apprehend, shall we find it neccessary to amend and 
the covenant of the league of nations to keep it abreast 
the advances of civilization and in harmony with the times 

With the varying needs of its signers. But this does not 


ahgze 


hius of its original framer. Let the carpers and critics jeer 

jibe as they will, the fact remains that to Woodrow Wilson 

fair-minded man must give the credit for enunciating in 

crete form the yearnings and desires of centuries for a world 

hich war shall be a stranger and over which the white dove 
shall spread her snowy wings. 


[am willing to go a step further and to admit, for the sake 


sument, that the league may prove a complete and utter | 
I still maintain that, if such shall prove the lamentable | 


every credit is due its framer having suggested the 
remedy, the first real remedy, that has ever been suggested. 
it for a moment believe that the league is destined to fail— 
for the great reason that the world wants it. The 
of the five continents and of the islands of the seven 
cry for peace, assured peace, and for relief from the con- 
iit soul-shrivelling fear ef war. And what the whole world 
(s with single-hearted zeal, that it is sure to receive. I 
‘ve as surely as I believe that the sun will rise to-morrow 
hing that the covenant of the league will be accepted by the 
' common sense of the world, and that it can and will be 
© effective, because it is so designed that its decrees will 
lhe ‘seraps of paper’ but decrees that can and will be 


enforced, 


as 
[dlo} 


4 
+} 
‘Hs 


va] 


_ We have seen the serry spectacle of certain people attempt- 
is to make of this great achievement a partisan matter. 


her 


We 
heard the league ridiculed, cursed. and declared but the 


eo 
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product of a visionary, impracticable and bound 
very mother of new wards. I can but sympathize with thos 
who elevate party above country and that will oppose so mot 
mental a project simply because the man who conceived it ha; 
pens to be of the opposite political stripe. 

‘I am proud to be able to say that this invariably the 
case, but that, on the contrary, no small section of the Republi 
ean Senators and leaders are in most hearty sympathy with the 
idea, and, what is more to the point at this moment, will suppo) 
it with their votes. I maintain that this ho a part 
question than was the winning of the war, and I brand as traito 
to the best interests of his country the alleged statesman wh 
Will oppose it solely and simply on party grounds. 

“T venture ussertion with every boldness that 80 per cent 


to become th 


Is hot 


is 


more 


the 


of the men and women voters of America are in favor of the 
plan, and | believe that if it were or could be submitted to 

vote of the entire electorate of the United States the vot 
against it would be so insignificant as to be not worth me! 


tioning. I will go a step further and say that if a plebiscit 
of the entire world could be taken there would not be a handfu 


of votes cast against it—and these would be cast in Germany 
and Russia. 

“And here in Arizona we have another matter on which 
nay congratulate ourselves—the fact that our Senators «and 
Congressmen are supporting the league with every power ;: 


their command. I do not think there is one of us who does no 
know what the answer will be when the Secretary of the Senat« 
ealls the names of HENRY ASHURsS?’T and MARK SMITH, or what 
| the responses would be were the question put in the House of 
Represettatives when the Clerk to the name Car 
HAYDEN. 

* These three statesmen 
America throughout the 


Came 


have been true the interests ot 
war, and their have been 
ever on the side of right. They voted as they did, not beecaus: 
they were Democrats, but because they are patriots; and sas 
they voted throughout the dark and bitter days of the war se 
| they will vote for the acceptance of the plan that we hope will, 
in God’s good providence, put an end to war. 

“The opponents of the league tell us that we shall sacrifice 
our national independence, that the league means interna- 
tionalism, and that it is but a first step to world socialism 
Were I addressing an audience of men untrained and unskilled 
in the law, I might consider such arguments worth refuting 
to an audience like this such action not necessary. I def, 
any man to put his finger on one single clause in the covenant 
that any court of law would construe an abandonment ot 
one American right. 

* Rather than a loss of rights, the covenant means an increase 
of rights. It means a close partnership of the civilized nations 
of the world, each retaining its individual severeignty unim- 
paired and intact, but all united in what even the lea 
bitterest opponents must confess is an attempt to solve 1 
world’s greatest problem. 


lo 


votes 


cast 


is 


as 





gue 


he 


“The fantastic visionary, the dreamer, may see a world con- 
federation an outeome of the league. The man of cleurs 
and saner vision can see in it but a court armed with the power 
that are essential to any court—that is, to function adequately 


as 


i 

leg properly. It is often said that courts can punish but noi 
| reward, and this is true of the league of nations. Its sole func- 
| tion is to preserve world peace and world order. To that end 
| it is clothed with the necessary powers, just as is any other 
|} court, and, I may say in passing, that even the power of 
| 


guardianship over weak and unadvanced peoples is included 
it all fours, with every law court of which we hav 
knowledge, in its organization, its equipment, its power to mak: 
decisions, and its power to enforce them when made. 

“Before the tribunal of the league, the nations, great an 


stands on 


small, must come with their disputes, their differences, their 
interfering ambitions, and the great supreme council of the on 
and only international court will do as courts of justice hav: 
always done. 
** Poise the cause in justice’s equal scales, 
Whose beam stands sure, whose rightful cause prevails 
TREATY WITT FRANCE. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, on the 7th 


August last the Senate adopted a resolution as follows: 


Whereas doubts have been expressed as to the authority of the treaty- 
making power under the Constitution to enter into the treaty with 
France, submitted to the Senate for ratification on the 29th day f 
July, 1919: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it hereby 

requested to inquire and advise the Senate as to whether there art 

constitutional obstacles to the making of the said treaty. 


ub) 


I have the honor by direction of the subcommittee of the Comm- 
mittee on the Judiciary to submit its report. 


ee 





2078 





Mr. ASHURST. I ask unanimous consent that the report be 
uted in the Recokrp, ; 
here being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 


| 
} 


‘ 


j)s 


he Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Report No. 215, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session. | 
tO» rUTIONALITY OF THE TREATY BETWEEN HE UNITED STATES AND | 
FRANCE, 

Septembkcr 22, 1919—Order to be printed. 
ir. Watsu of Montana, from the subcommittee of the Committee | 
tl Judiciary, submitted the following report: — | ; | 
he subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, which was 


of August 7, 1919, to advise the Senate 
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_ “ Done in duplicate at the city of Versailles, on the 28th day of June, 
in the year of our Lord 1919, and the one hundred and forty-third of 
the Independence of the United States of America. 


“[ SEAL. | Wooprow WILSON, 

“| SEAL. | ROBERT LANSING. 

“I SEAL. ] (i, CLEMENCEAU, 

“[ SEAL. ] S. Picnon,” 

the treaty-making power is withheld from the States and is con- 
ferred upon the President and the Senate in the following paragraph 


of the Constitution: 
“He [the President] shall have power, by and with the advice and 


consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 


Senators present concur.” * * * (Art. II, sec. 2, cl. 2.) 
The Constitution fortifies this power in the following terms: 


“The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, 


arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under their authority * * 
(Art. III, see. 2, cl. 1.) 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shal 


be made in pursuance thereof, and ail treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not 
withstanding.’ (Art. VI, cl. 2.) 

There in the Constitution no express limitation or qualification 
upon this power. The evident purpose was to vest in the President and 


is 





the Senate that full treaty-making power which by international law 
and usa belongs to every sovereign and independent nation. The 
only restrictions are such as relate to the integrity and rights of th: 
States and to the structure, operation, and integrity of the Federa 
Government. 

The treaty-making power can not do what the Government in its 


Justice Field, in the case of Geofro\ 


entirity is prohibited from doing. 
arly and fully outlined the scope of th: 


v. Riggs (135 U. S., 267). has cle 


treaty-making power in the following terms : 
“The treaty power, as expressed in the Constitution, is in terms u: 
limited except by those restraints which are found in that instrumen 


against the action of the Government or of its departments, and thos 
arising from the nature of the Government itself and of that of the 
States. It would not be contended that it extends so far as to authorize 
what the Constitution forbids, or a change in the character of the Go, 
ernment or in that of one of the States, or a cession of any portion of 


the territory of the latter, without its consent. (Fort Leavenworth 
Railroad Co. v. Lowe, 114 U. 8., 525, 541.) But with these exceptions 


it is not perceived that there is any limit to the questions which can b 
adjusted touching any matter which is properly the subject of negot 
tion with a foreign country (Ware v. Hylton, 3 Dall, 199: Chirax 





Chirac, 2 Wheat., 259: Hauenstein v. Lynham, 100 U. 8., 483; 8 Opin 
ions Attys. Gen., 417; The People Gerke, 5 California, 381.) 

There are a number of older cases to the same effect which we dee! 
it unnecessary to cite. The late case of O'Reilly de Camara v. Brook 
(209 U. S., 45) is an illustration of the ratification of a tort treaty. 

Willough on the Constitution (vol. 1, sec. 190) states the pow 
of the Federal Government in the following terms: 

‘Sec. 190. The Federal power all-comprehensive : The control of i: 
ternational relations vested in the General Government is not onl) 
exclusive, but all-comprehensive. That is to say, the authority of th 


United States in its dealings with foreign powers includes not only th 
powers which the Constitution specifically grants it, but all those powers 
which sovereign states in general possess with regard to matters of int 
national concern.” 


And Hall (English) in his work on international law, in thé 
paragraph of Chapter X, describes the power in the following terms 

“It follows from the position of a state as a moral being, at libei 
to be guided by the dictates of its own will, that it has the power 


k 


contracting with another state to do any acts which are not forbi 


or to refrain from any acts which are not enjoined by the law whic! 
governs its international relations, and this power being recognized b) 
international law, contracts made in virtue of it, when duly concluded 


become legally obligatory 




















rected by a Senate resolution a 
as to whether there are any constitutional obstacles to the making | 
of the treaty between the United States and France, signed at Ver- |} 

iilles, June 28, 1919, have consideret 1e question and beg to report as 
follows 

he text of ft resoiution is as llows i 

Whereas doubts have been expressed s to the authority of the treaty- 

king power under the Constitt m to enter into the treaty with 

rance, submitted to the 8S ratification the 29th day of 
July, 1919: Therefore be it 
Resolved. That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it hereby is, 
juested to inquire and advise the Senate as to whether there are any | 

t tution obstacles to the making « said treaty. | 

The treaty referred to in the resolution is as follows | 

BETWEEN THE UNITE STATI AND FRANCE, SIGNED AT | 

VERSAILLE UNE 28, 19 

Whereas the United States of America and the French Republic are | 

lly animated by the desire to maintain the peace of the world so | 
happily restored by the treaty of peace signed at Versailles on the | 
2Rth day of June, 1919, putting an end te the war begun by thi z- | 
rression of the German Empire and ended by the defeat of that power 
; Wh re the United Stat of America and the French Republic 
fully persuaded that an unprovoked movement of aggression by | 
Germany against France would not only violate both the letter and the | 
pir f the treaty of Versaill which the United States of | 

An ca and the French Republic are parties, thus exposing France | 

new to the intelerable burdens of an unprovoked war, but that such 

geression on the part of Germany would be and is so regarded by the 
ty of Versailles as hostile t ainst all the powers signatory 
that treaty and as calculated to : » the ice of the world by 
ing inevitably and direct! ! States of Europe and indirectly, 
perience has amply and unfortunate demonstrated, the world at 
vie el the Tnited States America and the French Republic |} 

f hat the stipulations relating to the left bank of the Rhine con- | 

ined in said treaty of Versailles may not at first provide adequate 

f rity and protection to France, « the one hand, and the United 
States of Ameri as one of the sign es of the treaty of Versailles, 

n the other ae 

' Cherefore the United States of America and the French Republic | 
hay decided to conclude a treaty to effect these necessary purposes, | 

Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of America, and Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State of the United States, specially authorized 
thereto by the President of the United States, and Georges Clemenceau, 

2 resident of the council, minister of war, and Stéphen Pichon, minister 

f f ign affairs, specially authorized thereto by Raymond Poincaré, 

‘ f Pre r | greed upon the following 
‘Articie I | 

| ise tl following stipulations ating to the left bank of the 
mtained in the treaty of pea with Germany signed at Ver 

’ the 28th day of June, 1919, by the United States of America, 

French Republic, and the British Empire among other powers: 
r. 42. Germany forbidden to maintain or construct any for- 
Ds ther on the left bank f the Rhine or on the right bank 

t be west of a line drawn 50 kilometers to the east of the Rhine. 

\etT. 43. In the area defined above the maintenance and assembly 

f armed forces, either permanently or temporarily, and military 

ineuvres of any kind, as well as the upkeep of all permanent works 

or mobilization are in the same way forbidden, 
Ler. 44. In case Germany violates in any manner whatever th 

Dp sions of articles 42 and 43, sl shall be regarded as committing 
a hostile act against the powers signatory of the present treaty and as 

alculated to disturb the peace of the world, 

may not at first provide adequate security and protection to France, 
1 1 ted States of America shall be bound to come immediately to 

r sistance in the event of any unprovoked vement of aggression 

gainst her being made by Germany. 

‘Article I] 
! present treat in similar terms with the treaty of even date 

f al purpose concluded between Great Britain and the French 
K 1 copy of wil treaty is annexed hereto, will only come 
int f ‘ when the latt ratified 

‘Artic lil 
the present treaty must be submitted to the council of the league 

f nations, and must be recognized by the council, acting, if need be, 
bv VY, aS an eng igem nt which is onsistent with the covenant 
of the league It will continue in force until on the application of 

ne of the parties to it the council, acting, if need be, by a majority, 

ees that the league itself affords sufficient protection. : s 
“Article IV. 
Che present treaty will be submitted to the Senate of the United 


treaty at Versailles is submitted to the 
for its advice and consent to ratification. It will be subinitted 
before ratification to the French Chambers of Deputies for approval. 
The ratifications thereof will be exchanged on the deposit of ratifica- 
tions of the treaty of Versailles at Paris or as soon thereafter as shall 
be possible. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries, to wit: On the 
part of the United States of America, Woodrow Wilson, President, and 
Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, of the United States; and on the 
part of the French Republic, Georges Clemenceau, president of the 
council of ministers, minister of war, and Stéphen Pichon, minister of 
foreign affairs, have signed the above articles both in the English and 
French languages, and they have hereunto affixed their seals, 


States at the same time as the 


Senate 
















From various sources of information it appears that such doubt : 
} exists concerning the authority of the treaty-making power consti 
| tionally to enter into the treaty in question arises by reason 
| provision of section 8 of Article 1 of the Constitution, which provid 
|} that the ‘Congress shall have power to declare * * ; war 
} jut the subject of making war is not without the field which t 
treaty-making power may oecupy. because Congress is e! powered 
| legislate with reference to it. Congress is by the same article 
| thorized to legislate with reference to a great number of subj 
| inter ate and foreign commerce, for instance, in respect to wh! 
| innumerable treaties haye been entered into, as is shewn in add! 


your committee, copies of so much of \ 
address as are pertinent to the present inquiry are appended to 
report They were made in vindication of the constitutionality o! 
covenant for the league of nations, and particularly article 10 ther 
but to the equally applicable to the question 
ing which its views have been solicited, 

Is the treaty in question of a character that the President 
Senate are authorized to make? ‘To answer this question, 
any purpose to justify the wisdom of the treaty, a brief sta i 
facts necessary It is evident that Germany in the recent 
aimed at the crippling and destruction of France our ally in the Rh 
lutionary War. Our country entered into the war on the prin 
and technical ground that Germany had invaded, attacked, 
part destroyed our commerce on the high s , and had _ soug 
sever our commercial intercourse with both France and England 
well as with other portions of Kurope The menace came from 
many, and it was a continuing menace. To remove that menace, D0 
for the present and the future, it became necessary for our Co 
to cooperate with France, well as with England, in the 
struggk Without their aid we could not by ourselves have 
quished Germany It was, moreover, evident that if Franc 
England were destroyed or seriously crippled, Germany would har 
free hand against our country and our commerce, and we would 
a greater or less extent at her mercy. 

While Germany has been vanquished, she is still, by reason of ! 
great. resources, her large population, and her military and imperte 
istic spirit, liable to be a menace in the future, for nothing but tot 
is likely to restrain her from seeking world dominion at the eat! 


made by two members of 


seems ) committee 





is . 
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opportunity. Compared with France, her losses in the war were mi : 
erate. France, with a population of a little more than half of Ger ma ys 
lost in killed over 1,200,000 of her population and in crippled rah 


wounded more than twice that number. One-fifth of her territory. 
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that the most valuable part, was deyasiated and reduced to a wilder- 
ness by the German armies. And she incurred a debt so large as to 
strain her credit to the utmost and to make it a most serious problem 
to liquidate the same. In resources and in man power Germany is 
nearly double that of France, and if left free and untrammeled—in the 
unrepentant mood she seems to be in—she could, in the near future, 
easily overrun and cripple, if not destroy, France. It is for the interest 
of our country that France shculd be ailowed to recuperate and recover 
her old-time vigor, for she will then be a great shield and protection to 
us against the German menace in the future, and, besides, she will be a 
great source of profitable commercial intercourse, 

Aside from England, no country under present conditions is more 
vitally interested in preserving the integrity of France than is our own 
country. And what we promise to do for France by the proposed treaty 
Iingland is also ready to undertake. 

The material covenaut of the treaty is found in the following words: 

“The United States of America shall be bound to come immediately 
to her [France] assistance in the event of any unprovoked movement 
of aggression against her [France] being made by Germany.” 

It will be seen tnat this covenant only aims at protection against 
Germany. and that it is of a temporary character, to be merged in and 
substituted by the authority of the league of nations when that is estab- 
lished and put into operation. As the armistice covers the ground be- 
tween the end of the war and the ratification of the treaty of peace, so 
the treaty in question aims to cover the ground from the time of the 
adoption of the treaty until the league of nations, provided for in the 
treaty, can take its place. In other words, the treaty in question is of 
a temporary character, to be merged in the final treaty of peace. 


Such a treaty is clearly warranted by international law and usage, 


and is, therefore, within the scope of the treaty-making power of the 
United States 

Vattel, in his Law of Nations, lays down the doctrine and rule of 
internaticnal law in the following terms: 

‘But as the weaker party ought, in his necessity, to accept with 
eratitude the assistance of the more powerful, and not to refuse him 


ind respect as are flattering to 
without degrading him by whom they are rendered, so, on the 
other hand, nothing is more conformable to the law of nature than a 
generous grant of assistance from the more powerful State, unaccom- 
panied by any demand of a return or, at least, of an equivalent. And 
in this instance, also, there exists an inseparable connection between 
interest and duty. Sound policy holds out a caution to a powerful 
nation not to suffer the lesser States in her neighborhood to be op- 
pressed, If she abandon them to the ambition of a conqueror, he will 
<oon become formidable to herself. Accordingly, sovereigns who are in 
veneral sufficiently attentive to their own interests seldom fail to re- 
duce this maxim to practice.” (Sec. 179, ch. 12, book 2.) 

Wheaton, in his Elements of International Law, states; 


sueh honors the person who receives 


them, 


The convention of guaranty (or guarantee) is one of the most 
ual international contracts. It is an engagement by which one State 


promises to aid another where it is interrupted, or threatened to be dis- 

iurbed, in the peaceable enjoyment of its rights by a third power, 

‘ * The guaranty may also be contained in a distinct and sepa- 

convention or included among the stiprlations annexed to the 

‘ripeipal treaty intended to be guaranteed.” (Pp. 378, 379 (1916).) 
We deem it unnecessary to cite further authority on this point. 


Without intending to indorse all that is said in the addresses hereto 
ppended, the committee adopts the general argument thereof as in 
tire necord with its views. 

It is advanced that though an ordinary treaty of alliance is not 
eyond the power of our Government, this particular treaty offends 


iguinst the Constitution because, by article 3, there is an unlawful dele- 
ation of the power conferred by the Constitution, or that by it there 

introduced un agency in the treaty-making not recognized by 
he Constitution. 

hat article reads as follows: 

The present treaty must be submitted to the council of the league 
nations and must be recognized by the council, acting, if need be, by a 
ijority, as an engagement which is consistent with the covenant of 

league, It will continue in force until on the application of one of 

parties to it the council, acting, if need be. by a majority, agrees that 
league itself affords sufficient protection.” 

But in the view of the committee that article 
dition upon which the treaty becomes effective 
{| another condition upon the occurrence of 
inated. It is seareely open to controversy 
itute not invalid because of a condition that it is to go into effect 

certain contingency, as, for instance, on its approval by the 

of a State. Similarly, it may pass out of existence upon 
happening of some other event in the statute prescribed. The 
ciple involved had the express approval of the Supreme Court 
and more recent cases. There seems 


Field +. Clark (148 U. S., 649) 
” no reason to doubt that the principk equally applicable to 


power 


merely 
in the 


expresses a 
first place 
which the treaty is 
at this day that a 
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Vo attempt is 
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to invest 
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noted, 
its 


treaty, it will 
or subtract from 


the 
io 


Wade in 
power to add 
ty them in any way. 
ihe treaty under consideration clearly warranted by interna 
il law, and as such is within the scope of the treaty-making power ; 


ne 





is 


there is nothing in the Constitution which can be construed to 
i it t 
PTS FROM THE SPEECH OF SENATOR THOMAS J. WALSIT OF MON- 
rANA IN THE SENATE ON JUNE 11, 1919. 
SHE COVENANT AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
\Y : . ' 
i W ALSH of Montana. Mr. President, in the general assault upon 
‘an «devised by the statesmen assembled at the peace conference 


Ver sailles for a league of nations to insure the future peace of the 
' ois insisted that the covenant submitted is in contravention 
© Constitution of the United States, and ought for that reason to 
jected by the Senate. 

’ ~ 7 + . . * 

wis view has not only been advanced in speeches on the floor but 

ra ‘ce {nireduces into the REcorD a contribution to the press by 

: — nt jurist of the District of Columbia, and wide circulation 

een given to addresses of a former ambassador, a professor of 

‘n which It is elaborately supported. 

. ‘ore recently an address by a Federal judge, asserting that the cove- 

a on peaeee the Constitution, was made a part of the Recorp, 

uayiaee ey a resolution was presented by the junior Senator from 
retary ane ormerly Attorney General of the United States and later 

y of State, in which the league is denounced and the demand 
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is made that the covenant be separated from the othe 
the treaty, one paragraph of the resolution, evidently 
covenant, being as follows: 

‘That since the people of the United States have themselves deter- 
mined and provided in their Constitution the only ways in which the 
Constitution may be amended, and since amendment by treaty stipula- 
tion is not one of the methods which the people have so prescribed the 
treaty-making power of the United States has no authority to make 
a treaty which in effect amends the Constitution of the United States 
and the Senate of the United States can not advise and consent to any 
treaty provision which would bave such effect if enforced.” c 

The basis of the recital from this high authority that the treaty of 
which the covenant forms a part is inconsistent with th: : 
will be referred to later. 

Journals of wide circulation and more or less influence, antagonistic 
to the league, have assumed, without any attempt at demonstrati: 
that the contention so made is confessediy sound, and that, as one such 
at least has expressed it, radical amendments of our organie law will 
be necessary before the United States can enter into the league. Th 
eminent Senator from Massachusetts in the debate with President 


provisions of 
aimed at 


+} 
Luc 


Constitution 


Lowell, of Harvard, which attracted wide notice, pursued this eas 
method of disputation, and having assumed the antagonism to be i 
disputable, added: ‘“‘No doubt we could amend our Constitution to fit 
the league, but it would take some time.”’ 

The comment just made is offered lest, in view of the history of our 
country, to which reference will be made, this effort to refute the co: 


tention thus advanced might be deemed a work of pedanti: 
tion. : 


Siperers« 


BASIS OF CLAIM 
In the main it is founded upon the claim that by the treaty. of which 
the league is a constituent feature, in thé making of which the Hous 


of Representatives has no part, our country becomes obligated in a 
in which it can be bound, or becomes committed to a course or po 
upon which it can enter only through the action of Congress—that 
to say, the concurrent action of both Houses of the national legis 
ture. It is particularly urged that the covenant obligates us to wae: 
war in certain contingencies, while the Constitution (Art. I, SS) 
declares that ** Congress shall have power to declare war.” The propo 


sition i 


wa 


sec. 


s extravagantly expressed by some as an aitempt to transfer th 

power to declare war from Congress to the league. 
In an address delivered in the Senate on December 18 lasi y the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania the question was raised by the fo 


lowing inquiry and comment: 

“Suppose that it were proposed that the United States should bi 
itsclf in advance by treaty to go to war in given circumstances. UW) 
der the Constitution war can be declared only by the Congress. How 
could the President, by negotiating a treaty, and the Senate, by co: 
senting to its ratification, bind this country to declare war? A deecla 
ration of war is, under the Constitution, a prerogative of the Congress 


hel 


The appropriations to initiate or to conduct war are in the discretion 
of the Congress.” 
It will be noted that the Senator, whose acknowledged ability 


well as his experience as Attorney General and Secretary of State giv 





to his utterances on the subject he was discussing unusual weight, 
did not unequivocally commit himself to the view that the treaty 
making power is not sufficiently broad to warrant a convention obit 


gating the Nation to 


make war, either presently or upon a future con 
tingency. 


yet the casual reader, and especially one disinclined, for any 





reason, to give the league his support, would unquestionably receive 
the impression from the language quoted that the Senator subscribed 
to and had announced that doctrine. 
SUCHE A TREATY NOT UNIQUE. 
In this connection an_incident in our diplomatic history, presently 
to be referred to, is illuminating. The covenant does undoubtedly, 


should the treaty be signed, obligate this country to make 
cle 10, frequently referred to, reads as follows: 

“The members of the league undertake to respect 
against external aggression, the territorial integrity and existing po 
litical independence of all members of the league. In case of any such 
aggression, or in c¢ of any threat or danger of such aggression, the 


war. Arti 


and preserve, us 





ise 





council shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be 
fulfilled.” 

That plainly means that if the territory of any member is invaded 
or threatened by the military forees of any other nation within o 
without the league, all other members thereof will come to its assist 
ance to repel the aggressor and coerce him into keeping the peace. It 
may be that commercial pressure and isolation contemplated by other 
provisions ot the covenant may be found effective to restrain a threat- 
ened or anticipated military movement directed at a member of the 
league, but all efforts less drastic failing, the obligation can be honor- 


ably discharged only by joining our forces with those of the threat- 
ened or invaded country and of the other nations obligated with 
and making war upon the disturber of the general peace. 

Much eloquence has been expended in denunciation of this feature 


us 


of the league, but it is the soul and spirit of the covenant. Cut it out, 
and the heart is cut out of the only plan the statesmanship of the 
world has been able to devise or has ever been able to offer for the 
preservation of the peace of the world as a substitute for the system 


which has again exhibited itself to an agonized world as a colossal and 


yet miserable failure, but to which some Senators still exhibit a 
fatuous attachment. It is true, beyond doubt, that that article obli 
gates us to make war. But we have not hesitated heretofore to assume 
a like obligation. We entered into a treaty with the Republic ol 
Panama, the first article of which is as follows: 

‘Arr. 1. The United States guarantees and will maintain the inde 
pendence of the Republic of Panama.” 

No one can doubt the significance of that undertaking. We go to 


war with any country that attempts to reduce the Republic through 
whose concession we built the Panama Canal. ‘That treaty was _ en 
tered into in the year 1904, the late Theodore Roosevelt being President 
of the United States and PHiILANDER C. KNOx, now a Senator from thi 
State of Pennsylvania, his Attorney General and official legal adviser. 
Whatever view may now be entertained by the latter, it is quite evi 
dent that in 1904, at least, he harbored no serious doubt of the binding 
character of a treaty under which the United States became obligated 
to resort to the dread arbitrament of war. It would be doing him, as 
well as the President of the United States who negotiated the treaty, a 
gross injustice to imagine that they accepted the grant of the Canal 
Zone upon the considerations named in the treaty, the first in import 
ance to the feeble young Republic of Panama being the guaranty of its 
independence, if cither of them at the time conceived that there was 
any doubt of the authority of the President and the Senate in the 
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exercise of the treaty-making power so to bind the Nation. The com- 
ment of the Senator above quoted may well arouse aeeeenennes on 
the part of the Government and people of Panama which, in view of 
his relation to the treaty, he will doubtless hasten to still, if his further 





study of the subject will permit, by the assurance that whatever 
doubts he may have entertained in the month of December last con- 


cerning the binding character of article 1 of the treaty of 1904, they 
have, on further reflection, been resolved in favor of the view that it 
is a solemn obligation of the United States entered into in conformity 


th the Constitution. : 

It is persuasive that though the treaty referred to was, at the time 
it was negotiated, the subject of heated controversy, the right of the 
President and the Senate under the Constitution to obligate the Na- 
tion. as recited in article 1, was questioned by no one, so far as the report 


debates in relation to the treaty discloses, though there 
Senate many profound lawyers, life-long students of 
including Senators Bacon, Hoar, and Spooner. 
voting to ratify it were the following, still Members 
Senators LopGe, McCuMBER, NELSON, PENROSE, SIM- 
WARREN. It was not without precedent in assum- 


the public 
were then in th 
the Constitution 
Among thos 
the Senate 
Smoor, and 


ug that ther was no transgression of the Constitution in the 
ri In the year 1846 a treaty was concluded with the Republic 

‘ Now Granada, in which, mention having been made of means of 
portation across the Isthmus of Panama and certain concessions 

n lation thereto granted to the United States, our Gvernment sub- 
ibed to the undertaking, evidenced by the following clause thereof: 
(nd in order to secure to themselves the tranquil and constant en- 
yment of these advantages, and as an especial compensation for the 

1 advantages and for the favors they have acquired by the fourth, 
fth. and sixth articles of this treaty, the United States guarantee, 


positively and efficaciously, to New Granada, by the present stipulation, 
the perfect neutrality of the before-mentioned Isthmus, with the view 
that the free transit from the one to the other sea may not be inter- 
“i or embarrassed in any future time while this treaty exists; 
ind, in consequence, the United States also guarantee in the same man- 


er the rights of sovereignty and property which New Granada has 
nd possesses over the said territory.’ 

At the time of the ratification of that treaty Webster, Benton, 
Calhoun, and Clayton were Members of the Senate. None of them, 


far as history discloses, had any misgivings concerning the power 


the President and the Senate thus to agree for the Nation. 





Webster had only recently returned after quitting the post of Sec- 
ary of State. Shortly thereafter, in the course of a speech deliv- 
red in the Senate, he referred to the provision of the treaty above 
quoted and alluded to it as a binding obligation of the Government, 
ying: 

‘This Government, looking upon this stipulation as a benefit ob 
tained, a boon conceded by the Government of New Granada, as an 
equivalent for this consideration, entered on its part into an engage- 
ment to protect and guarantee and defend the neutrality of this 
whole Isthmus. This will be seen by reference to the thirty-fifth arti- 

of the treaty, which will be found in the volume of the laws of the 

st session It is there very distinctly stated. There is no question 
rbout it. We are under treaty obligations to maintain the neutrality 
f Isthmus and the authority of the Government of New Granada 
Senators who insistently protest against the league because the 


nant under which it is to operate obligates each member to come 
the aid of any that may be attacked by another nation—an obliga- 
n which contemplates the waging of war-—but into which, it is 
rted, this Government can not consistently with the Constitution 
nt nstitu themselves the special champions of the Monroe doc- 
maintenance of which they aver to be essential to the pres- 

' the national integrity. With repeated professions of their 

America and her institutions, carrying faintly the sug- 
f quality superior to that of those who differ with 





tion to 
n that it is ofa 
oncerning the wisdom of entering into the league, they proclaim 
the Monroe doctrine must be upheld ai all cost. But what is the 
Monroe doctrine but a voluntary obligation assumed by the United 

states to ‘“‘ respect and preserve as against external aggression ”’ 
external in this case signifying transoceanic—the Republics of South 
nd Central America? It may be more, but it is at least that. If we 
were to enter into a treaty with Brazil, say these expounders of the 
us Constitution, by which, upon some consideration moving to us, we 
ndertook to preserve as against external aggression’’ her “ terri 
il integrity and existing political independence,” it would be a 
‘ are even now bound to do so without treaty under 

»bliteration 
HISTORY OF THE 
ontrovei over the limitations of the treaty-making power of 
Government or of the Executive and the Senate, now renewed, is 
‘ Constitution. It was precipitated by the famous 
din 1794, during the administration of President 
s then disposed of in a way that ought to have 
interment of the contention that is the sub- 
Like Banquo’s ghost, however, it will not 
and again been urged that in all cases in which, 
e action of Congress is necessary—that is to 
the House of Representatives is essential in order 
be carried out and its obligations discharged—the 
Senate without authority to enter into the 
concurrence of the House, or the subject altogether 
treaty-making power of the Government. The conten- 
uniformly rejected, but it renews its youthful vigor from 
time and is urged with all the ardor that ordinarily attends a 
tation, and without the slightest reference to or regard for 
riunate history. * 

rhe Jay treaty gave rise to mucl rimonious discussion in the 
intry while it was before the Senate; feeling in respect to it, more 
less partisan in character, ran high, but it was eventually ratified by 
vote. It provided for the appointment of various 
missions to adjust boundary disputes and to report on claims grow- 
out of the War for Independence In due course, on the exchange 
ratifications, bills were introduced in the House of Representatives 
making appropriations to meet the salaries of the commissioners so 
appointed and the other expenses attendant on their labors. Thereupon 
contention heretofore adverted to was made, that inasmuch as the 
treaty could not be carried out without action by the House, it remained 
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in the stage of negotiation until the approval of that body was accorded 
it, that any nation dealing with ours was bound to take notice of the 
limitation on the treaty-making power thus asserted, so that no breach 





of national faith could be charged if the House withheld its approval, 
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and that the duty devolved upon that body to enter into an inquiry 
as to the wisdom of the still imperfect treaty submitted to it. This 
view secured the adherence of a majority of the House, which adopted 
a resolution calling upon the President for the correspondence and 
documents relating or leading to the treaty. President Washington 
declined to submit the papers, saying in a dignified reply made to the 
request of the House, “It is perfectly clear to my understanding that | 
the assent of the House of Representatives is not necessary to the | 
validity of a treaty.” Among other reasons advanced by him impelling 
his mind to that conclusion, he observed : j 

‘“‘ Having been a member of the general convention and knowing the 
principles on which the Constitution was formed, I have ever enter- j 
tained but one opinion on this subject; and from the first establishment 
of the Government to this moment my conduct has exemplified that 
opinion—that the power of making treaties is exclusively vested in the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present concur; and that every treaty so 
made and promulgated thenceforward became the law of the land. [I 
is thus that the treaty-making power has been understood by foreign 
nations, and in all the treaties made with them we have declared and 
they have believed that when ratified by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, they became obligatory. In this construc 
tion of the Constitution every House of Representatives has heretofore 
acquiesced, and until the present time not a doubt or suspicion has 
appeared, to my knowledge, that this construction was not the true one. 

Nay, they have more than acquiesced; for till now, without controvert- 
ing the obligation of such treaties, they have made all the requisite 
provisions for carrying them into effect.” 

The debate on the bills was renewed on the receipt of the President's 
reply, his position being eloquently championed by Fisher Ames, of 
Massachusetts. A resolution that the legislation ought to be enacted 
was carried by a close vote, and the bills were duly passed. 

The baselessness of the contention appeared so obvious to Chan: 

Kent that, referring to the resolution of April 7, 1796, heretofore ad- 
verted to, in his commentaries he said: 

“Tt can not be mentioned at this day without equal regret and aston- 
ishment that such a resolution passed the House of Representatives. 

The discussion of the subject was renewed over the Louisiana Purchase 
treaty. A like resolution was introduced in the House, which was called 
upon to make provision for the payment of the purchase price of thx 
vast domain ceded by France—$15,000,000—but it was defeated, the 
Federalists leading in the contention that it was the right and the duty 
of the House to inquire into the merits of the treaty, as the Republicans, 
by which name the party of Jefferson was then known, had led in opposi- 
tion to the Jay treaty. The historian does not hesitate to assign pari 
san bias as the moving influence in each instance for the attitude of 
those who insisted that the treaty was void or inchoate, wanting th 
approval of the House of Representatives, and the circumstance that 
leaders of each of the parties of that day took a position in 1803 th 
very reverse of that they assumed in 1796 leaves little doubt of th 
justice of the judgment thus passed upon the official acts. 

The chronicler of the events of our fateful day will not fail to n 
how statesmen who, scarcely more than three years ago, when the hop 
was reasonably indulged by them that the treaty of peace presently to 
be submitted to us would be negotiated during a Republican administ 
tion, extolled the plan of a league of nations to preserve the peace of th 
world, then contemplated as an integral part of the treaty, as worthy 
of all praise, a consummation most devoutly to be wished, now that i 
comes as the result of the labors of a Democratic President, denounc: 
as an abomination. 

The resolution looking to an inquiry by the House of Representati 
into the course of the negotiations resulting in the treaty with Ira 
having been disposed of, it quickly recognized the binding force there 
the obligation which, through it, had been incurred by the Nation 
passed the necessary legislation for the liquidation of the debt. 

Ihe controversy was renewed, however, in 1816 over the comme! 
treaty with Great Britain; in 1834 in connection with a later ti 
with France; in 1867 after the treaty with Russia ceding Alaska; 1 
1887 while the Hawaiian treaty was before the Senate; in 1899 ov 
the treaty with Spain, by which the Philippines were acquired ; and 
a mild way, in 1904, when the treaty with Panama was being l 


SUBJECT NOT EXCLUDED FROM TREATY-MAKING POWER BECAUSE CO? 
EMPOWERED TO LEGISLATE CONCERNING IT, 

A number of the treaties referred to called for large appropria 
to pay for territory acquired; others required legislation modifyin 
tariff and tonnage laws; others, as heretofore pointed out, bound u 
defensive alliances, contemplating in cach case war against the enem 
the other party to the treaty. In no case has Congress ever declined 
pass the necessary legislation to make effective or to carry into ex 
tion the treaty. . 

It is of no consequence that the treaty deals with a subject with 
erence to which Congress is given power to legislate. The Presiden 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, is, by the Constitul 
given power to make treaties which, with the Constitution and law 
the United States made in pursuance of it, are the supreme law 
land, as the Constitution declares. 

It has been held by the Supreme Court so often that referen 
specific cases is unnecessary, that a treaty in conflict with a priot 
of Congress repeals it, and e converso that a later act of Congr 
consistent with a treaty renders it nugatory, the later law preva 
There could, of course, be no conflict if the two did not occupy th 
field. 

“By the Constitution a treaty is placed on the same footing and 
of like obligation with an act of legislation. Both are declared )) 
instrument to be the supreme law of the land, and no superior effica 
given to either over the other.” (Whitney v. Robertson, 124 U. 5., 

The theory that the treaty-making power does not extend to any 
ject with reference to which power is vested in Congress, if it ever 
seriously maintained, was long ago exploded. I can not hope to exp 
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its utter weakness with anything like the eloquence or lucidity W''® 
which the task was discharged by Hon. James Barbour, a eee Brit: 


Virginia, in the great debate on the commercial ,treaty with Great ? 
ain in 1816. TI submit, however, a few observations in that connectio’: 
The Constitution gives to Congress power to legislate with referent 
to foreign commerce, but this does not mean that the President may Ne 
by and with the advice atid consent of the Senate, enter into commer ‘¢ 
treaties. The constitutional convention clearly contemplated that sv ' 
treaties would come within the power it proposed to confer upon | 
President and the Senate, since it rejected a proposition to ee tit 4: 
assent of two-thirds of all the Membors of the Senate for the ribo’ 
tion of commercial treaties, though the concurrence of two-th ie 
those present would suffice in the case of other treaties. Commer 
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treaties have been negotiated with nearly every civilized country, deal- 
ing with a multiplicity of ions affecting transactions in foreign 
commerce, in most instanees either requiring action by Congress or stip- 
ulating against its action or constraining it to action along prescribed 


lines. 


ques 








so Congress is given power by the first clause ef section S of Article I 
of the Constitution to lay and collect duties, which further provides 
that all bills for raising revenu shall originate in the Ileuse of 
Ri presentatives Yet by the Louisiana Purchase treaty it was stipu- 
lated that for 12 years the ships of Fran or Spain entering any 
of the psrts of the ceded territory shall be required to pay only such 
tonnage charges and duties upon their cargoes as shou.d be exacted 
of the ships and citizens of the United States, and that such privileges 

uld be extended to no other nation 

article 1 of the treaty with Cuba, proclaimed Deeember 17, 1963 

s provided that all products of that country then admitted to the 
United States free of duty shou!d thereufte sO .0ug as the treaty stoed, 
30 admitted without payment of any duty, and by article 2-of the 


ime treaty the United States bound 
of the young Republic with a 


itself to admit all other products 
differential in favor of 20 per cent. 
\n examination of the record discloses tha ong those voting to 
tify that treaty was senior Senator f Massachusetts, who in 
debate with President Lowell, told his auditors that the treaty 
mbracing the league eovenant, “ because the tariff is involved in the 
rticle for the boycott,” and because it a!'ows other itions te “ medde 
th our tariff,” ‘““runs up against a provisi the Constitution,” 
hich “ prevides that all revenue bills shall originate in the H:« use of 
Representatives.”” The covenant contemplates that inste ef resorting 
r to coerce a recateitrant nation commerrial pressure or com- 
rciak isolation may be resolved wpon by the league. I[f it recommends 
it course, the Nation binds itsif to ‘ay an embargo, a pro edure 
press.y held by the Supreme Court more than a hundred years ago 
be within the power of Congress to direct The tariff is only re- 
»tely invoived, if involved at all. By what provision of the covenant 
ve permit foreign nations to “medde™ with our tariff?? It is diffi- 

te coneeive how our tariff cou d come before the league fer con- 
deration. it is a domestic question, expressly exciud d from those 
with which the league deals, d stinctively a matter of domestic po icy 
hich each pation has heretofore solved without question as te its 
it under international law to deo so, in accordance with its own views 
its interest. Our tariff! has never yet brought to the threshold 


rom 


on ot 
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us 


war with any country. If we do not discriminate against any par- 
iar nation—am! our commercial treaties forbid us to do so; even 
ur settled policy did not—how can any complain? We have, as 


d, repeatedly made treaties by which w in consideration of recip- 
| advantages they respectively accorded us, bound ourselves that 
Cougress would not exereise its full powers with referenee to the tariff, 
xtensive as to permit our Gevernment te reward its friemds and 
punish its enemies threugh discriminatery duties. In that sense we 
permitt¢d foreign nations im the past to “meddle” with our 

y a = a 
iin, the Constitution invests Co with the power te “ raise 
upport armies’ and ‘provide am uteim a navy.” but ts ¢t 
loos net preelude the President and the Senate, in the exereise of the 
making power, from entering into a treaty limiting the size er 
of our Military Establishment or the number-.of ships we shall 


ngress 


iin as a part ef eur Navy, or the particular waters in which 
may be stationed. We have, in faet, entered into a treaty with 
Britain, serupulously observed for over a century, not to keep 


1 Great Lakes more than a limited number ef armed vessels, fitted 
for police and like duties appertaining to the colleetion ef revenue, 
iprocal agreement having been entered into by the British Gevern- 


on behalf of Canada. Despite repeated assaults upon that con 

it remains a solemn obligation of this Government, 48 Was 
sively demonstrated a few days ago by the eloquent junior 
r from Arizona. ‘There weuld seem to be no reason why we 
not enter into a reeiproeal treaty, under which both countries 
sted would undertake not to maintain military posts along the 


and Canada, a 


nternational boundary line between this eountry 
t last century 


that has been pursued by each since early in the 
i treaty. 

cress is empowered to make laws in 
aliens, but in perhaps every treaty 





relation to the naturaliaa- 
through which any addition 


de to our territery stipulations are fownd through which the 

or citizens of the State making the cession, residing in the 

icquired territory, were admitted to citizenship. Such whole- 

izenship was conferred upon the imbabitants of Florida by the 

f cession with Spain ratified in 1821. The United States even 

' | itself by that treaty to admit Florida inte the Union as one 
' States, 


zress is authorized to make all needful rules and reguiations con 
the territory and other property of the United States. We 
ted a treaty with Japan, Russia, and Great Britain by which 
ited States, in order to coeuserve the fur-seal herd, whose breed- 
uunds are on the Pribilof Isiands, from extinction through 
sealing carried on by the citizens or subjects of these countries, 
kill annually the mature bachelor s resorting to the 
and to divide the skins in proportions specified in the treaty 
1 the nations named and our ewn, they and we agreeing to make 
sealing criminal. It may be that the seals in the sea are 
tura, belonging to no one, but we have all the incidents of 
hip in them while they are on the breeding grounds, the prop- 
t United States. 
re any doubt that a treaty could be made with Great Britain by 
this country should make an island in Lake Superior a bird 
if she should devote an adjacent island en her side to the same 
or with Mexieo to the effect that if she would establish a refuge 
ratory birds wintering in her territory we would set apart certain 
in Alaska for their protection on which they make their sum 





1 
Lo me 





hat the provision of the Constitution gives to Congress power 
to make all needful laws respecting the territory, but as well 
ig other property of the United States. We have a treaty with 
ritain concermng the use of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal and 
concerning the use of the Panama Canal. In all the heated 
rsy over the subject of the tolls, participated in by the ablest 
in America, ne one ventured to contend that the treaty is void 
ae ae with a subject with reference to whieh Congress is given 
© legislate. 


> position that a subject is beyond the treaty-making power because 
; i the powers granted to Congress is utterly indefensible and need 
‘ onger noticed. 

tofore one of the most distinguished expositors of this theory of 
hstitution, now so eagerly embraced by the opponents of the 
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league, was a German jurist 
















































Dr. Ernest M pro ) ‘ ‘ 

the universities of his country, who in of his 
mented as follows 

“ Congress has, under the Constitution 1© right to la 
pests, as well as to regulate foreig tr I I I ad th 
Senate, if the ‘ treaty making powe me ve ded a solu would be 
able to evade this limitation by adopting eaties a ympel 
Congress to destroy its whole tariff systen According to t a titu 
tion, Congress has the right te determine questio: of matur ition. of 
patents, and ef copyright Yet, according to th ‘ t ontested 
t Pres tand Senate, by a treaty, could on thes p ’ estions 
utteriy destroy the legislative capacity of the Hous Representatives 
fhe Constitution gives Congress the control of the Army Var ipation 
in this control would be snatched from the House of Rept nia . 
a treaty with a foreign power by which the United Stat vould i 
itself to keep in the field an army of a particular siz rhe Cor { 
tion gives Congress the right of declaring war; this 1 voule . 
lusory if the President and Senate could by a treaty laune the ex t 
into a foreigy wa! rhe power of borrowing money on the credit of tl 
United States resides in Congress ; this power would cease to exist if 
President and Senate could by treaty bind the country to the borrowin 
of foreign fund By the Constitution ‘no money shall be drawn f 
the Tre asury but im consequence of appropriations mud y LW 
this limitation would cease to exist if by a treaty the United Stat é 
be bound to pay yoney to a foreign power. * * . C% would 
cease to be the lawmaking pewer as is preseribed by the Con ition 
the lawmaking power would be the President and the Senate. Such a 
condition would become the more dangerous from the fact that ti 3 
so adopted, being on this particular hypothesis superior to legislation 
wou d continu n force until superseded by other treaties Not oniy, 
therefore, would Cong consisting of two He made te give 
way to an oiga i President and Senate, but the decrees of tt 
oligarchy, when on made, could only be changed by neurret 
President anJd of senatorial majority of two-thirds 

The war has demonustruted how feebly the German mir las | ! ] 
to comprehend the American character or the American system rh 
evils he foresees may, indeed, ensue, but nove of them ever hay be 
fallem us, and the probability of our experiencing them is too remot 
to prompt us to revise our Constitution because of the defects and dan- 
gers he so gencrously points out. His apprehensions are quite like 
these that the opponents of the Constitution sought to arouse when it 
was before the peeple for ratification The dangers inherent in th 
treaty-making power were a fruitful theme in those days. Indced, t 
Constitutional Convention was not without a keen si nse of the tre 
mendous nature of the authority it was extending te the Executive and 
the Senate through the few brief words in which it is conveyed. Hut 
it rightly concluded that a compaet with a foreign Government which 
commanded the suppert of the President and two-thirds of the Senats 
could scarcely be inimical to the welfare of the Union. so far en- 
lightened public opinion could disecrn the national interest, and that 
it was seareely conceivable that such concert could be secured for 
policy that was violative or destructive to American ideals 

IMITATIONS ON TREATY-MAKING POWER CONSIDERED 

But it is asserted that though the treaty-making power may 
it is not unlimited. Undoubtedly so. It is said to be impossible to 
frame a power of attorney in terms so gemeral as not to be subject to 
implied limitation Whatever the limitations on the treaty-making 
power, they are implied; none whatever are expressed wh t te 
President] shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senato D- 
cur,” is the simpk nguage of the Constitution. Nothing is ex 
in express terms. No particular kind of treaties is specified, so th all 
kinds are included—treaties of alliance, offensive and defensive, m- 
mercial treaties, extradition treaties, arbitration treaties 

In the opinior f the Supreme Court of the United Stat (i 
stein vt. Lynham, 100 U. S., 483) the following is quoted with ap; al 
from a speech delivered in the House of Representatives by William 
Pinkney, of Maryland 

“The word ‘treaties’ is nomen generalissimum and will comprehend 
commercial treaties, unless there be a limit upon it by which they a: 
executed. It is the appellative, whieh will take in the whole species, 
there be nothing to limit its scope. There is no such limit. There is not 
a syllable in the context of the clause to restrict the natural import o 
its phraseology. The power is left to the force of the generic term and 
is therefore as wide as a treaty-making power can be It embra Li 
the varieties of treaties which it could be suppesed this Government 
could find it necessary or proper to make, or it embraces none. It 
the whole treaty-making ground which this Government could 
pected to oeer , or not an inch of it. 

“It is a just presumption that it was designed to be coextensive, with 
all the exigencies of our affairs. Usage sanctions that presumption 






expediency does the sa The omission of any exception to the power, 





the omission of the designation of a mode by which a treaty not intended 
to be included within it might otherwise be made, confirms it.” 

Reliance is pl d upon the language of Justi Field in (Geotroy 
v. Riggs (133 U 258-267), as follows: 

“The treaty powe is expressed in the Constitution, is in terms un- 
limited except by these restraints which are found ig that instrument 
against the aetion of the Government or of its departments, and thos 
arising from the nature of the Government itself and of that of th 
States. It would not be contended that it extends so far as to autheriz 
what the Constitution forbids, or a change in the character of the Gov 
ernment or in that of one of the States, or a cession of any porti 
the territory of the latter, without its consent.” 

Which is followed by this sentence: 

‘But with these exceptions it is not perceived that there is a mit 
to the questions which ean be adjusted touching any matter which is 


properly the subject of negotiation with a foreign country.” 


With much diffi lence, but with the utmost confidence, [ ventut 
sert that the territory of qa State may either in whole cr in part b 
ceded under the treaty power without its consent, though the dictum 





of the learned justice is supported by the authority of other great names 
Had Mexico listened to the ture of the Zimmermann-Eckhardt note, joined 
her fortunes with those of Germany in an effort to regain th 
provinces,” and under the stern compulsion of a dictated peace following 
a decisive victory of Wilhelm and his allies, a treaty was signed by th 
President and ratified by the Senate ceding to Mexico Texas, New Mex 
ico, and Arizena, can anyone doubt the efficacy of the act to transfer 
the sovereignty over that fmperial domain to our prudent neighbor 
to the south which wisely ignored the invitation? Would it be asserted, 
for instance, that thereafter a Federal court could continue to function 
within the regton affected; that United States revenue officers could 
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theretofore : and that their | leading statesmen, to disregard some of its obligations, speedily con- 


t isc ge their duties therein as 

i be recognized by our courts as valid because the treaty was | doned by France, which in a spirit of continued amity and with a 
titutional warral Could the Secretary of the Interior be | quickened sense of a common interest ceded Louisiana to our country 

" 1 to iss 1 patent to lands therein to one otherwise becoming | under Napoleon. There is no doubt that, it was the distressing experi 
iti | to j I mind, it is of no consequence that the President | ence we had had with this treaty with France that led Washington to 

nd 1 Senate may have vielded their assent in order to save from sub- | warn his countrymen in his Farewell Address against ‘‘ entangiing alli 
ection the remainder of the country or to preserve it from desolation, | ances.” It will be remembered that in the same connection he descanted 
Manifestly an overweening necessity must be assumed to imagine such | upon the unwisdom of entertaining either excessive love or excessive 
im oxercise of the treaty-making power, but who is to judge of the neces- | hatred toward any nation, having in mind the prevailing intensity of 
sity : who shall say when conditions are sufficiently grave to justify such | feeling with regard to France on the one hand and Great Britain on tho 

a treaty? Obviously not the courts, and equally obvious is it that the | other growing out of the War for Independence. 

. It is unnecessary to say that if in the opinion of Washington, and 


letermination rests with the President and the Senate. . ; 
IIamilton, it might be added, for the latter undoubtedly collaborate:| 








3 What good reason is there to doubt that an exchange might be effected 
by treaty of islands lying off our coast, one being within the jurisdik in the preparation of the address, the treaty-making power did not 
tion of one of the States of the Union, but devoted wholly to national | under the Constitution, extend to alliances, offensive or defensive, or 
ine the other more suitable to our purposes belonging to the other | both, there would have been no occasion to give the warning of which 
. to the treaty? Assume the case of two islands in Puget Sound | so much has been heard in this debate. The revered statesman, who 
he Strait of San Juan de Fuca, both uninhabited, the one a part | was president of the convention which framed the Constitution, would 
| have contented himself with an admonition to observe scrupulously the 


State of Washington, and consequently of the United States, and 












other resort to war in disregard of articles 12, 13, or 14, immediately 


of the 
the other within the jurisdiction of British Columbia. She is willing | fundamental law, and a reminder to his readers that it forbade treaties 
to exchange, and the National Government is desirous of acquiring | of alliance. 
her island with a view to devoting it to the better protection of that * « 3 s + * * 
oast against an enemy or some purpose connected with the safer | Article 10 is unassailable on constitutional grounds. In its substan- 
ivigation of those waters. Can the State of Washington veto the | tiye part it is to all intents and purposes a treaty of alliance. It 
ransfer? It is unreasonable that she should; but is the rest of the | concludes, “In case of any threat or danger of such aggression t 
vuntry at the mercy of her whim? If the island were densely popu- | council shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall | 
ated and the inhabitants adverse to going under foreign dominion, | fulfilled.” ‘The purpose of this clause is obviously to secure concert of 
in ali reasonable probability the President and the Senate would yield | setion, but it is left to each nation to determine for itself, the recom 
inhesitatingly to their desires. But that aspect of the case presents | mendation of the council notwithstanding, whether the occasion calls 
he question of the wisdom or justice of making and not to the power for action in fulfillment of its obligation and how that obligation ought 
o make the treaty i ' , : } to be discharged. 
Without attempting to specify. I may say that considerations similar | Under article 16 cach member undertakes that it will, should any 
those here advanced have led statesmen and jurists of no less g ' 
eminence than those announcing a contrary view to the conclusion | 
that under the treaty-making power even the territory of one of the | 
States of the Union may be transferred to a foreign power. } 
in the adjustment of the northeast boundary dispute the formal | 
ssent of Maine and Massachusetts was secured, not because of the 


irrender of territory over which they asserted jurisdiction, for Massa- 


chusetts could claim none, but because they owned in common lands | 
vithin the region which under the Webster-Ashburton treaty went to 
New Brunswick, as will appear from the speech of Mr. Webster in 


istification of the compromise made on his reentry into the Senate. 
rhis particular inguiry is in the nature of a digression from the gen- 
ubject It has been followed to perhaps unpardonable length 
to make more clear the very comprehensive character of the treaty- 

ing power conferred by the Constitution. 

the limitations on the treaty-making power may be, 





ut, whate 

icy obviously do not embrace undertakings such as article 10 of the 
venant, in effect, as pointed out, 2 treaty of alliance under which 
ie United States is obligated to go to the aid of any member of the 
ig attacked by another nation contrary to the covenant. Alliances | 
wert ind for centuries bad been, common among the nations of the | 
arth at the time the Constitution was adopted. The right to enter | 
into such inheres in a sovereign independent State. ‘The Representa- | 


ves of the United States in Congress assembled having proclaimed, in 















Declaration of Independence, that the Colonies are, and of right 
ught to be, free and independent States, continued, that as such “ they | 
iave full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances,’ and | 
do all other acts and things which independent States may of | 
ght do.” 

An alliance international law is | 

\ union or association of two or more States or nations, formed by | 

ru r treaty, for the joint prosecution of a war or for their mutual | 

{ nm in repelling hostile attacks.’ (Black’s Law Dictionary.) | 
Bouvier has th following definition of the term and comment 

l i 

In international law A contract, treaty, or league between two | 

overel ; or States mad purposes of aggression or defense. | 
loefensive alliances are those in which a nation agrees to defend 

in case the latter is attacked. Offensive alliances are those in } 

nations unite for the purpose of making an attack or jointly | 

ng war against another nation.” | 

\ modern writer on international law says } 

“Alliances in the strict sense of the term are treaties of union | 
vctween two or more States for the purpose of defending each other 
yainst an attack in war or jointly attacking third States or for both 


OSes Oppenheim 





It is inconceivable that the founders of our Government should, at | 
. th, specifically assert the right of the United States as an inde- | 
id Nation to contract alliances and that they then contrived a 
(‘on ion which disabled the Nation from so contracting. As is well | 
‘ having declared their right so to do, they proceeded without | 

) ter into a treaty of alliance with France. Some provisions | 

! at re interesting in this connection. Article 1 is as 
If w ild break it between France and Great Britain during | 
inva of t present war between the United States and | 

nd, His Majesty and the said United States shall make it a com- 
cause and id each other mutually with their good offices, their 

1 l and their forces iecording to the exigence of conjunctures, as | 

‘ good and faithfu . } 

Articlh as follows | 

Neither of the two partie hall conclude either truce or peace with 
(rent Britain without the for: onsent of the other first obtained; 

1 ! mutually eng not to 1 down their arms until the independ- 

i the United States shall h been formally or tacitly assured by 
treaty or treaties that shall terminate the war.” : 

Article 11, in part, as follows: 

fhe two parties guarantee mutually from the present time and for- | 
vainst all powers, to wit: The United States to His Most Christian 
Majesty, the present possessions of the Crown of France in America, as 
well those which it may acquire by the future treaty of peace. And 
i Most Christian Majesty guarantees on his part to the United States 
th liberty, sovereignty, and independence.” (I Treaties and Conven- 
tions, pp. 480-481.) 

This treaty was in full force and vigor at the time the Constitution | 
was drafted and adopted. It gave rise to universal rejoicing at the time 
t wa ffected and retained, when the convention was engaged in its 

boi id throughout the stormy period that preceded the adoption of 

1 Constitution, a high place in popular favor. The excesses of the 
Freneh Revolution which followed speedily were largely responsible for 
this termi ion Jater arrived at and concurred in by nearly all our 





interdict all trade or financial relations with the nationals of t! 

covenant-breaking State—that is, institute a complete embargo against 
the offending State. In such a case it becomes the duty of the counci! 
to “recommend to the several Governments concerned what effectiy 

military and naval forces the members of the league shall severally 
contribute to the armaments or forces to be used to protect the cov 

nants of the league,” the obligation to make war in such ease arising 
if at all, by virtve of the covenant of article 10. Again, the only powor 
the council has in the premises is to recommend what contribution 
each nation should make, that a recalcitrant may be reduced should a 
resort to arms be necessary. 


NO DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO DECLARE WAR, 


A careful study of the covenant will reveal that neither the coun 
nor the assembly has any power to declare war or even to call w 
the members to make war, unless the authority to issue such a « 
and the obligation to respond is implied in the first section of article 
as follows: 

“Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any 
ithe members of the league or not, is hereby declared a matt: 
concern to the whole league, and the league shall take any action t 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations.” 

At most the language quoted can not be construed to grant any m 
extensive authority than is reposed in the council under article 10 
should a war of aggression be prosecuted by any member of the league 
namely, to advise upon the means by which it is to be suppressed 
Even if authority were reposed in either assemblage of league re] 
sentatives to determine whether the obligation of arttcle 10 had 
come active, and that it must be discharged by war against the offend 
ing State, there could be no valid objection to the covenant on « 
stitutional grounds, for the various clauses through which such pow 
would be granted would amount only to a covenant to make war w! 
ever the league should determine as a fact that through external 
gression the territorial integrity or political independence of I 
was threatened. In any case there is no delegation of authority to 
league to declare war or to make any order or proclamation as a res 
of which a state of war with all its consequences, like the suspens 
of all commercial intercourse, with which we have become familia 
mediately follows. <A declaration of war by Congress is indisp« 
to put this country in a state of war unless actually attacked. 
league covenant is a treaty by which our country binds itself at ! 
to take the necessary ‘steps to engage in war when the league det 
mines that the occasion has arisen when, under the treaty, it should 
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on 


| 
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so, This was recognized by the junior Senator from Washington 
that part of one of his forceful addresses in which he assailed the 
league as being violative of the Constitution. But, he asserted, the 


action of Congress in such case would be perfunctory, there would 
no escape from the obligation of the treaty “ but in repudiation 
dishonor.” He is quite right. When by the treaty with Iran 
country agreed to pay $15,000,000 for Louisiana, Congress was 
upon perfunctorily to make the necessary appropriation. It co 
in honor canvass the wisdom or the unwisdom of the purchas 
treaty obligated us to enact the necessary legislation. ‘Ther 
escape from that obligation but in repudiation and dishonor. 
when by treaty we acquired Florida, Congress was called up 
functorily to make the necessary appropriation. And so with ea 
acquisition of territory by treaty involving the payn 
the purchase of Alaska and the Philippines, by wa) 


Id 


‘OulG 
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Sir 


cessive 
money 
tration. 
The Senator is right that there would be no escape from f! 
tion of the treaty but in repudiation and dishonor, But if he is 
in the view for which he contends, that the whole plan is vio 
the Constitution, or is so violative in the particular feature | 
in any transaction, there would be neither repudiation nor 4 
in declining to observe its terms. There is Seither dishonor | 
credit in a man’s declining to pay a promissory note executed 
name by one who never was authorized by him to make such 
strument. 
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FURTUER GROUNDS OF ATTACK CONSIDERED. 


It would be gathered from much that has been said up: 
that the league was-to assume control of the whole subject 
ments), increasing or authorizing an increase in the case of any " 
at will, reducing or prescribing a reduction at its pleasure. eee 
tempting to consider how grievously the Constitution is disres@rer 
this particular it will be well to have in mind what authority 
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conferred. : , 

The league is authorized to propose a pian for the reduction - 
ments, which becomes operative when approved by the nations i" 
They all agree, assuming all approve the plan, to reduce accor 
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his is the voluntary act of each government. Then cach agrees not to 
increase so as to exceed the limit agreed upon without the permission of 
the league; that is, beyond a further limit to be fixed by the council. 
Che only reason urged against the constitutionality of these provisions 
s that as Congress is given power to “ raise and support armies” and 
‘to provide and maintain a navy,” the stipulation is an invasion of the 
exclusive power of Congress. But if it has not been demonstrated be- 
vond eavil or controversy that it is no valid objection to a treaty that 
t deals with a subject as to which Congress is given power to legislate 
this feeble effort has been all in vain. 
Some suggestion has been made to the effect that the mandatory 
provisions run counter to the Constitution, but in what particular is 
ieft vague. There is no longer any doubt of the right of our Govern- 
ment te acquire new territery and to govern it. If we can exercise 
omplete sovereignty over new lands for all time, it will be difficult to 
stablish that we can not exercise a limited sovereignty for a limited 
time. ‘Then it is offered that article 20, by which each signatory stipu- 
lates that it will not enter into a treaty inconsistent with the covenant, 
; void, because otherwise the treaty-making power would be limited. 
hat condition arises in the case of every treaty made with two or more 
jowers. In the case of every such treaty no new compact could be 
made with either or any of the other signatory powers inconsistent with 
the general treaty without violating it as to the party net participating 
n the later treaty. In effect the coniention is that the United States 
may not enter into a treaty with two or more States. 
linally, referring to the dietum of Mr. Justice Field, quoted above, 
the effect that the treaty-making power is not so extensive as to 
ustify a treaty which makes a change in the character ef the Govern- 
ment, it is urged that by reason of the large powers with which the 
eague invested the United States is transformed from an inde- 
pendent nation inte a constituent subject member of a “ supersover- 
ignty ” or “ superstate.’”’ This is mere declamation. It may be said in 
ing that this particular limitation, pointed out by the learned justice, 
es not arise by reason of any peculiarity of the Constitution of this 
untry. Such a limitation is implied in the case of the representatives 
every nation te whom is intrusted the treaty-making power. Clem- 
eau could no more, through a treaty with some other power, trans- 
orm France from a Republic into a monarchy than Wilson and the 
nate could accomplish a like result as to the United States. 
What are these “ vast powers” that are conferred upon the league? 
] shall omit these which are arbitral in character, assuming that no 
in this day will assert that the United States may not, consistently 
ih the Constitution, enter into treaties of arbitration or that, in 
tting up a tribunal of arbitration, it surrenders any part of its 
overeignty, or that it is in any sense violative of the Constitution to 
, on its part, faithfully to carry out the judgment and order of the 
itraters in the matter submitted. 
iy article 4 it is provided: 
The council may deal at its meetings with any 
re of action or affecting the peace of the world.’ 
vut it is given no power to do anything. Obviously this clause merely 
hirges the league with the duty of considering, advising, and recom- 
To a certainty, our Gevernment has not bound itself by that 
to do anything as it has, for instance, by article 10. That clause 
early intended to make the Jeague a forum in which the representa 
es of the various pewers would be brought tegether to adjust differ- 
es that might result in war. 
iy article S the league is authorized 
ition ef armaments, the only power 
ul, being te grant to any country after the plan has been adopted, 
ithority to exeeed the limit thereby fixed, a unanimous vote being 
quired for the authorization. 
iv ariicle 10 the league, through the council, * 
eans by which the obligation” inte which the members enter shall 
fullill the ebligation thereby undertaken, namely, “to respect and pre- 
erve as against external aggression the territorial integrity and political 
pendence of all members of the leaguc.’’ 
\riicle 11 prevides : 
war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of 
mbers of the league or not, is hereby declared a matter of con- 
the whole leagne, and the league shall take any action that 
lcomed wise and effectual te safeguard the peace of nations.’ 
{ what action can it take ether than to endeavor to compose, to 
recommend? The league has no army to make war; it has 


is 





Wiss 


matter within th 


mending, 


Luis 


te fermulate plans for a re- 
ziven to it, as heretofore pointed 





hall advise upon the 


uo tretsury to mect the expenses of war. It can not initiate a block- 
de, hor even lay an embargo. No nation has bound itself by any pro- 


of the covenant to observe any directions that may be given it 
i the premises by the league or to follow any recommendations it may 
Ral The same article prevides : 
{i is also deelared to be the fundamental right of cach member 
the league to bring to the attention of the assembly or of the coun- 
circumstance whatever affecting international relations which 
1 to disturb cither the peace or the good understanding between 
lions upon which peace depends.” 
‘lic observations made apply equally to these provisions. 
! rticle 15 the members agree to submit international contro- 
‘o arbitration. ‘In the event of failure” on the part of any 
tition Which has thus submitted a controversy in which it is interested 
) carry out the award made, “the council shall propose what steps 
l taken to give effect thereto.” As no nation has ever de- 
or omitted to comply with an award, this duty is not likely to 
rdensome, but ali the league can de in the premises is to “ pro- 
the steps to be taken in order to give effect to the award. The 
used implies that the nations affected may or may not take 
proposed. None ef them agree to do so or to take any steps 
\4 authorizes the league to set up a permanent court of in- 
‘nal justice, which may or may not be resorted to by any of the 
ind which may be called upon for an opinion by the league. 
: rticle 16 the couneil is authorized to recommend to the several 
hents concerned what effective military or naval forces the 
of the league shall severally contribute to the armaments of 
eG protect the covenants of the league should any member make 
n disregard thereof. It may do likewise under article 17 should 
uber resort to war against a member, the latter declining to 
Special membership in the league for the consideration of the 


ont 


ant)? OF, having done so, making war in vidlation of the cove- 
B rt 9% . 

"omen ens le -2 the league assumes a supervisory control over new 
élon. 2t8 brought imte being by the treaty amd over the German 

themnect and other regions similarly situated, incapable of governing 


‘eS, aNd undertakes to govern them, 
ns to undertake the task, 
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If fnll governmental be 


authority may exercised for all time over 
newly acquired territory consistently with the Constitution, how can 
it be doubted that a limited authority may be exercised for a limited 
time over regions not now a part of our possessions. 
Article 23 speaks for itself, as follows: 
“ ArT, 23. Subject te and in accordance with the provisions of inter- 


national conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, the mem- 
bers of the league (a) will endeavor to secure and maintain fair and 
humane conditions of labor for men, women, and children both tn their 
own countries and in all countries to which their commercial and indus 
trial relations extend, and for that purpose will establish and maintain 
the necessary international organizations; (b) undertake to secure just 
treatment of the native inhabitants of territories under their control ; 


(c) will intrust the league with the general supervision over the execu 
tion of agreements with regard to the traffic in women and children 
and the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs; (d) will intrus 


the league with the general supervision of the trade in arms and ammu 
nitions with the countries in which the control of this traffic is necessary 
in the common interest; (e) will make provision to secure and mair 
tain freedom of communication and of transit and equitable treatment 
for the commerce of all members of the league. In this connection th: 
special necessities of the regions devastated during the war of 1914-19158 
shall be in mind; (f) will endeavor to take steps in matters of int 
national concern for the prevention and control of disease.” 

It is idle to assert that an organization thus equipped is a gever 
ment atall. It has no army and no treasury, and no means of securing 
either. It is not even invested with authority to appoint a commande: 
in chief, should the nation members, in accordance with the terms o! 


the covenant take the field to force observance by a recalcitrant er to 
repel an attack made in violation of article 10. Though it may rendet 
decisions, it can net make laws, neither can it levy taxes... It deals with 
States as entities—not with individuals—negativing the idea that it is 


a government, according to Alexander Hamilton, who said, in urging the 
adoption ef our Constitution : 

“We must resolve to incorporate into our plan those ingredients which 
may be considered forming the characteristic difference between a 
league and a government; we must extend the authority of the Union 


as 


to the persons of our citizens---the only preper objects of government 
(Federalist, No. 15.) 

It may pass in this Chamber or on the hustings, but it is veniured 
that there is not a lawyer among us who would have the harcdihood 
to contend before the Supreme Court of the United States in pro 


ceeding to enjoin the expenditure of public funds to pay the salaries 
of our league representatives, or in some other cause in which the 
question might preperly be raised, that the covenant is void because, 
in the language of Justice Field, it effects “a change in the character 


of the Gevernment.’ Incidentally it may be remarked that no ireaty 
has ever been held by the Supreme Court to be violative of the ton 
Stitution, either in whele or in part. * * * 

Excerrts FROM ‘THE SPEECH oF SENATOR FRANK B. KELLAn OF 
MINNESOTA, IN THE NENATE ON Atousr 7, 1919. 
FREATY-MAKING POWER AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, it is my mtention at this time ad 


dress myself, at least partially, te the resolution heretofore submitted 
by the Senator from Montana |Mr. Watstt} calling upor the Judiciary 
Committce of the Senate for an expression cf opinien as to the con 
stitutionality of the proposed treaty of alliance with France; and as 
that treaty embraces in principle the same questions as are involved 
in the league of nations, I beg leave of the Senate to snbmit some ob 
servations upon that question, 


I shell at this time discuss two propositions: First, whether he 
league of nations is within the treaty-making power of the President 
and the Senate under the Constitution ef the United States; and, se 
ond, whether reservations in and amendments of the covenar sure 
necessary te protect the United States. 

As an appendix to my remarks I ask to have printed in the Rreoxp 
some reservations which have been prepared by certain Senat: 


suggestions in relation te the pending treaty. 
The Vier Presipent. In the absence of objection, it 
{The matter referred to will be found in Appendix A 
sion of Mr. KEL1LOGG’S speech. | 


so ord: 


at the 


ss 


Mr. KFuuoce. Mr. President, the covenant of the league ef nations 
has been before the people of the United States for practically six 
months. It has probably been discussed in the Senate, in the forum 
of the people, and in the press of the country more than any instrument 
ever submitted since the Jay treaty. I believe every Senator has mad 


up his mind how he intends to vote. 

The peace treaty, the most Momentous document ever submitted 
any body, has been before the Committee on Foreign Relations nearly a 
month: and, while I am making no criticism of that committee, I am 
stating what I believe to be the public sentiment of this country when 
I say that there is a strong desire that this treaty and the league of 
nations covenant, bringing an end of this war, shall be disposed of at 
the earlicst possible moment. The Nation has made great sacrifices ; 
its sons have given their lives upon the fields of France; industry and 
commerce have been disarranged; the people wish this issne settled 
and that our attention be turned to the economic problems which always 
follow a creat world convulsion such as we have passed through 

I should not take the time of the Senate to discuss even these ques 
tions were it not for the fact that the peace treaty is still before th 
Foreign Relations Committee, and there is no legislation immediately 


pending before the Senate, since it is now being considered in the «om- 
mittees of Congress. 

I am aware that the discussion of a constitutional question is ery 
dry subject and interests very few people, but I take it that no Senator 
desires or would for one moment think of voting for a treaty that hi 


believes to be beyond the constitutional power of the Government simp) 
because it would do no harm. 

From an examination of the speeches made by certain and 
from declarations in the press I assume that the provisions of the 
cevenant which are declared to be in violation of the Constitution are: 

Article 8, providing fer the reduction of national armaments, and 
stipulating that the manufacture by private enterprise of munitions 
and implements of war is open to grave objection ; 

Article 10, providing that members of the league agree to respect and 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all members of the league ; 

Article 11, providing that any war or threat of war shall be a matter 
of concern to the whole league, and that the league shall take any action 
that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations > 

Article 16, providing that any member of the league resorting to war 
in disregard of its covenants under certain articles shall suffer the sever- 
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financial relations and the prohibition of all inter- 


and 


trade o1 
its nationals: 


eof all 


oul hy 

Other provisions of the covenant providing for mandates in relation 

the freedom in transit and cquitable treatment of commerce. 

I shall not now discuss the wisdom of these provisions—whether they 
hould be amended or whether, if the treaty is ratified, certain reserva- 
tious should be made which we believe will protect this country, al- 
ihouch, perhaps, lL ought to say that one of those questions I shall later 
onsider in the course of my remarks. The immediate question, however, 
to which I now invite attention is the constitutional power of_ this 


Government to agree to respect or to guarantee the independence of any 
untry or agree to the limitation of armament or make a treaty con- 

taining provisions which may affect our trade and commerce 

TREATY-MAKING POWER. 


SCOPE OF 


the Constitution of the T 
power was conferred upon 
the Constitution are as 
No State shall enter into any 
®. (Ae Bs 10, <1. 1.) 
No State shall, without the 
any agreement or compact with another 
. (Art. I, sec. 10, cl. 2.) 
If (the President) shall haye power, by and with the advice and 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Sen 
present concur * * (Art. II, sec. 2, cl. 2.) 
fhe judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law 
under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, 
made, which shall be made, under their authority. * 
iti, sec. 2, cl. 1.) 
Chis Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be 
thereof: and all treaties made, or which shall be 
the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law 
and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any- 
or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
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nited States was adopted the treaty- 
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follows: 

treaty, alliance, 
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broad grant of power there is embodied 
mbraced within the treaty-making power. 
pted that the people of the United States intended to confer 
m the Federal Government no power than was at the time 
sed and enjoyed by other nations. In fact, not only by practice, 
iuthority, the treaty-making power has been held to embrace all 
ibjects which it has been the practice and custom of nations 
) ercise. These include treaties of alliance, both offensive and de- 
guaranties of political independence and territorial integrity ; 
to colonies ; agreements to neutralize territories and na- 
affecting the status of foreign citizens in this country, 
engage in business, to own, transfer, and inherit prop- 
of customs and duties, navigation of rivers, lakes, and 
waterways; the limitation of armament; the acquisition of 
the settlement and payment of damages; and other subjects 
rous here to mention, 
who framed the Constitution 
f nations and in international law 
liad it been intended to limit th 
lnited States in th ercise of the usual treaty-making rights 
trictions would have been stated in the Constitution. In fact, 
limiting the States it was provided that they should not enter into 
ny treaty, alliance, or confederation, but no limitation was placed in the 
ederal Constitution It is impossible for me to recite to the Senate 
tl declarati f the 
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“To judge of the similarity of the power it will be useful to quote 
the terms in which it was granted. They are these: ‘ The United States 
in Congress assembled shall have the sole and exclusive right and power 
of entering into treaties and alliances: Provided, That no treaty of 
ecommerce shall be made whereby the legislative power of the respective 
States shall be restrained from imposing such imposts and duties on 
foreigners as their own people are subject to, or from prohibiting the 
importation or exportation of any species of commodities whatsoever,’ 

“It will not be disputed that the words ‘treaties and alliances’ are 
of equivalent import and of no greater foree than the single word 
‘treaties.’ An alliance is only a species of treaty, a particular of 4 
general; and the power of ‘entering into treaties,’ which terms confer 
the authority under which the former Government acted, will not be 
pretended to be stronger than the power ‘to make treaties,’ which are 
the terms constituting the authority under which the present Govyern- 
ment acts; it follows that the power respecting treaties under the 
former and that under the present Government are similar, 

* * * * * * 
“Under this power thus granted and defined the alliance with France 
was contracted, guaranteeing, in the case of a defensive war, her Wes: 
India possessions, and when the casus federis occurs obliging the United 
States to make war for the defense of those possessions, and conse 
quently to incur the expenses of war. 

“Under the same power treaties of commerce were made with France, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, and Prussia. 3esides that, every treaty of 
commerce is necessarily a regulation of coMmerce between the parties, it 
has been shown, in the antecedent comparison of those treaties with that 
lately negotiated, that produce the specifie effects of restraining the 
legislative power from imposing higher or other duties on the articles of 
those nations than on the like articles of other nations, and from extend- 
ing prohibition to them which sha!l not equally extend to other nations 
the most favored ; and thus abridge the exercise of the legislative power 
to tax and the exercise of the legislative power to regulate trade.” 

JAY TREATY, 1794, 

During the time the Constitution was pending before the conventions of 
the various States for adoption, much of the objection to the Constity 
tion emanated from the extensive treaty-making power conferred upon 
the President and the Senate. All students of history will recall the 
storm of opposition and public indignation which swept over the count: 
when the terms of the Jay treaty, proclaimed February 29, 1796, be 
tween Great Britain and the United States, were made public. All o 
the latent opposition to the Constitution was fanned into a flame and 
public meetings were held all over the country, at which the treaty wa; 
denounced. It was assailed in almost every aspect as being beyond the 
constitutional power of the President and the Senate. 

It brought forth from Washington, Hamilton, Ellsworth, and many 
others who were familiar with the history of the formation of the Co: 
stitution and the grant of the treaty-making power the most illuminating 
and the ablest discussion upon this subject anywhere recorded in history 


® 


° 


Hamilton defended the treaty-making power in a series of lette: 
over the signature of * Camillus,’ which for historical knowlede id 
power of logic have never been transcended. They stand as t! last 
yreat monument to his fame, A brief summary of these objections may 
be useful. 


It was alleged that the Jay treaty restricted the power of Congress 
lay taxes or exact higher duties upon commodities; the power to 
late trade; the power to establish uniform naturalization ; to define and 
punish piracies and felonies; that is violated the provision of the Con 
stitution which declares that “no money shall be drawn from | 
Treasury but in consequence of appropriations made by law”; that 





i i 
ms of statesmen of that time in the formation of the 
Constitution and its adoption by the several States or the discussions 
which early in the history of this Government dwelt upon the treaty- 
aking power. But those discussions make it perfectly clear that the 
ution was intended to confer upon the Federal Government the 
neral treaty-making power exercised by other nations, limited 
the express provisions of our Constitution. Furthermore, from 
inception our Government to the present time we have 
a practical construction upon this power, and the Supreme Court 
{ United States has held that where there exists ambiguity or 
\ or where two views may well entertained, contemporaneous 
i eonstruction of constitutional powers are entitled to the 
(MecPherss I; 146 U. S., 1: Knowlton 
41.) 
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LIANCE WITH FRANCE, 177s.’ 

adopted it was the practice of 
offensive and defensive; guar- 
enter into treaties of com- 


OF AI 
Constitution w 
treaties of alliance, 
against internal aggression; 
duties on exports as well imports and regulating 
phases of commercé fixing the status of foreign citizens and 
fining their property rights: acquire territory or colonies; and exer- 
is other treaty-making powers. In fact, before our Consti- 
was adopted and during the struggle for independence the Con- 
States entered into a treaty with France for an offensive 
alliance. Article 1 of this treaty provided as follows: 
yar should break out between France and Great Dritain during 
ntinuance of the present war between the United States and Eng 
ind, Ilis Majesty and the said United States shall make it a common 
and aid each other mutuaily with their good offices, their counsels, 
their forces, according to the exigence of conjunctures, becomes 
sood and faithful allies.’ 
Article 8 provides as 
* Neither of the two 
Britain without 


the time 

to enter 
countries 
affecting 


inte 


merce as 
ther oO 


® yariol 
tio? 





ine as 


follow 
parties | conclude 


the formal consent of 


le either truce or peace with 

the other first obtained ; 
and they mutually engag not to lay down their arms until the ind 
pendence of the United States shall have been formally or tacitly 
assured by the treaty or treaties that shall terminate the war.” 


(,reat 





Article 11, in part, provides as follows: 
fhe two parties guarantee mutually from the present time and for- 


rainst all powers, to wit, the United States to His Most Christian 
the present possessions of the Crown of France in America as 
those which it may acquire in the future treaty of peace. And 
ost Christian Majesty guarantees on his part to the United States 

and independence.” 
treaty was in existence until 1798 and subsisted after the 
doption of the Constitution. Hamilton, in his letters discussing the 
tre: making power under the Federation and under the Constitution, 
an evidence of the power granted by the Con- 
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referred to this treaty as 
stitution of the United Stat io enter into a treaty of alliance, Among 
other things, he said: 

“The manner of exercising a similar power under the confederation 
shall ie examined 


uniform rules and regulations respecting territory and other property 
the United States; that it violated that provision of the Constitut 
relating to the judicial department, and in many other respects 

In discussing these objections, Hamilton said: 

“ The power of treaty could not but be supposed commensurati 
all these objects to which the legislative power of the Union exter 
which are the proper subjects of compacts with foreign nations 

In discussing the understanding of the treaty-making powcr 
convention, Hamilton said: 

“The manner in which the power of treaty, as it exists in t 
stitution, was understood by the convention in framing it and 
people in adopting it is the point next to be considered. 
“As to the sense of the convention, the secrecy with 
deliberations were conducted does not permit any formal proo! 
opinions and views which prevailed in digesting the powe! 
treaty, but from the best opportunity of knowing the fact I aver t 
was understood by all to be the intent of the provision to give to 
power the most ample latitude—to render it competent to all th 
lations which the exigencies of national affairs might require: | 
tent to the making of treaties of alliance, treaties of « 
treaties of peace, and every other species of convention usual! 
and competent in the course of its exercise for these | 
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nations; res 
to control and bind the legislative power of Congress, and 
phatically for this reason that it was so carefully guarded 
eration of two-thirds of the Senate with the President being 
make any treaty whatever. I appeal for this with confidenct 
member of the convention, particularly te those in the two 
Congress.” 

In summarizing the arguments of those who objected to 
treaty on constitutional grounds, he enumerated the various 
which the United States could not enter into if the position 
objectors was correct: 

“The absurdity of the ; 
showing how they would operate upon the several kinds ; 
usual among nations. These may be classed under three Pub. 
heads: (1) Treaties of commerce, (2) treaties of alliance, (») t 
ol peace, 

“ Treaties of commerce are, of course, excluded, for every 
commerce is a system of rules devised to regulate and govern 
between contracting nations, invading directly the exclusive 
regulating trade which is attributed to Congress. 

“Treaties of alliance, whether defensive or offensive, 

excluded, and this on two grounds: : ; in 
Because it istheir immediate object to define a ease or cons 
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alleged interferences will fully 


treaty ( / 
the trade 


are ¢ 


ie ( 
which one nation shall take part with another in war, contrary, 1 a 

sense of the objection, to that clause of the Constitution w! eae 

to Congress the power of declaring war; and (2) because the a ndi- 

stipulated, in whatever Shape they may be, must involve am’ tie in 

ture of money—not to say that it is common to stipulate su It will 

money, either in the first instance or by way of alternative. 0" | 
} hat even the Hulbe 


be pertinent to observe, incidentally, in this place t 
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nnd. laudable. proviston. in the seventeenth. article, which all have ap- 
proved; is within the spirit of the objection, for the effect of ,this is to 
restrain the powér and discretion of Congress to grant reprisals tin 
there has been an tinsnccessful demand of justice. Nothing can better 
ilinueatrate the unreasonable tendency of the principle. 

“Treaties of peace are also excluded, or, at least, are so narrowed 
to be in the greatest number of cases impracticable. The most 
common conditions of these treaties are restitutions or cessions of 
territory, on one side or on the other, frequently. on both sides—regu- 
lations of houndary, restitutions and confirmations of property, pe- 
cuniary indemnifications for injuries or expenses. It will probably 
not be easy to find a precedent of a treaty of peace which does not 
contain one or more of these provisions as the basis of the cessation 
of hostilities, and they are all of them naturally to be looked for in 
un agreement which is to put an end to the state of war between con- 
Hicting nations. 

‘Yet they are all precluded by the 
enumerated: Pecuniary indemnifications, 
uppropriations of money; restitutions or cessions of territory or prop- 
erty, regulations of boundary, by that which respects the right of 
ongress to dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations con- 
erning the territory and property of the United States. It is to be 
observed likewise: that cessions of territory ‘are almost always accom- 
panied with stipulations in favor of those who inhabit the ceded terri- 
tory, securing personal pelypewe and private rights of property, neither 
of which could be acceded to on the principles of that objection, which 
elates to the power of naturalization, for this power has reference to 
iwo species of rights, those of privilege and those of property. An 
et allowing a foreigner to hold real] estate is so far an act of natural- 
ization, since it is one of the consequences of alienism not to be able 
to hold real estate. 

“It follows that if the objections which are taken to the treaty 
n the point of constitutionality are valid, the President, with the 
\ilvice and consent of the Senate, can make neither a treaty of com- 
merce nor alliance, and rarely, if at all. a treaty of peace. It is 
robable that on a minute analysis there is scarcely any species of 
reaty which would not clash in some particular with the principle 
f those objections, and thus, as was before observed, the power to 
make treaties granted in such comprehensive and indefinite terms 
nd guarded with so much precaution would become esentially nugatory, 
> 7 © 


its 


objections which have been 
hy that which respects the 
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* But the construction which is combated would cause the legislative 
wer to destroy the power of making treaties. Moreover, if the power 
the executive department be inadequate to the making of the several 
uds of treaties which have been mentioned, there is then no power 
the Government to make them, for there is not a syllable in the 
Constitution which authorizes either the legislative or judiciary depart- 
nts to make a treaty with a foreign nation. And our Constitution 
ould then exhibit the ridiculous spectacie of a Government without 
power to make treaties with foreign nations, a result as inadmissible 
it is absurd, since. in fact, our Comstitution grants the power of 
making treaties in the most explicit and ample terms to the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. On the contrary, all 
lifficulty is avoided by distinguishing the province of the two powers 
ording to ideas which have been always familiar to us, and which 
never exposed to any questions till the treaty with Great Britain 
exercise to subtleties of party spirit.” 
Chief Justice Ellsworth, who had been of the Federal 


a member 


March 4, 1796, In a carefully prepared letter on the subjéct, under date 
March 13, 1796, expressed similar views. He said: 
The grant of the treaty-making power is in these werds: ‘ The 
resident, with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall make 
ies.’ "The power goes to all kinds of treaties, because no exception 
xpressed, and also .beeause no treaty-making power is elsewhere 
nied to others, and it is not to be supposed that the Constitution 
omitted to vest sufficient power to Pato al] kinds of treaties which 
been usually made or which the existence or interests of the Nation 
equire,”’ 
DENTS AND 


AUTHORITIES RESPECTING 17 


SUBJECTS, 


will thus see that the .understanding of those who framed and 
trumental in adopting the Constitution was that this country 
power to enter into the usual treaties negotiated by sovereign 
powers, including treaties of alliance, treatics guaranteeing the political 
ihdependence and integrity of foreign nations ; in fact, this country had 
ulvred into such a treaty, which was in force befere the Constitution 
V idepted and for years thereafter; that from that day to the pres- 
lillie no question has been raised respecting the power of this 
'y to negotiate such a treaty. Not only is this supported by the 
Writers on constitutional law, but by the decisions of the Supreme 
f and the practice of this country during the entire life of the 
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Willoughby, recognized as one of the best of the modern authorities 


stitutional law, makes the following statement concerning the 
naking power of the Yederal Government : 
the control of international relations yested in the General Gov- 
itis not only exclusive but all-comprehensive. - That is to say, the 
rity of the United States in its dealings with the foreign powers 
(es not only those powers which the Constitution specifically 
it, but all those powers which sovereign States in general pos- 
ith regard to matters of international cencerp. This general 
ity in the United States is fairly deducible from the fact that in 
‘ings with other States the United States appear as the sole rep- 
é ive of the American people; that upon it rests, therefore, the 
4 i to perform all the duties which international law_ imposed 
i; Pol sovereign State; and that, therefore, having these duties to 
{ itis to be presumed to have commensurate powers. (Sec. 190.) 
power being expressly conferred by the Constitution on the 
‘nd Senate to make treaties, and there being no bounds set 
power, they are without limitation, except that they can not 
‘her provisions of the Constitution or invade the other depart- 
the Government.” 
case Of lerrioa dos Santos (2 Brock., 493), cited in Second 
on the Constitution, page 955, it is said: 
ita, (featy power, as expressed in the Constitution, is in terms un- 
ino: jpcept by those restraints which are found in that instrument 
‘he action of the Government or of its departments and those 
rom the nature of the Government itself aud of that of the 
would not be contended that it extends so far as to authorize 
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what the Constitution ferbids, or a ehange in the character of the 
Government or in that ef one of the States, or a cession of any por- 
tion of the territory of the latter without its consent. (Fert Leaven- 
worth Ratiroad Co. vr. Lewe, 114 U. 8., 525, 541.) But with these ex- 
ceptions it is not perceived that there is any limit to the questions 
which can be adjnated touching any matter which is properly the subject 
of negotiation with a foreign country.” ‘(Per Field, J., in 
Riggs, 133 U. S., 258, 266.) 

In the same opinion it is said: 

* That the treaty power of the United States extends to all 
subjects of negotiation between our Government and the Gov: 
of other nations is clear.” 

In Holmes v. Jennison (14 Pet. VU. 
writing the opinion of the court, said: 

“The power to make treaties is given by the Constitution in ge: 
eral terms, without any deseriptien of the objects intended to tx 


Geoffroy 


proper 


rnments 


S., 540) Chief Justice ‘Taney 


em- 


' braced by it, and consequently it was designated to include all those 


ivention and whose appointment to the Supreme Bench bears date of | 
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rn which in the ordinary intercourse of nations had usually heen 
thade subjects of negotiation and treaty and which are consistent with 
the nature of our institutions and the distribution of powers between 
the General and State Governments. And without attempting to ck 
fine the exact limits of this treaty-making power or to cnumerate the 
subjects intended to be includéd in it, it may safely he assumed that 
the recognition and enforcement of the principles of public law being 
one of the ordinary subjects of treaties, were necessarily included in 
the power conferred on the General Government. * * * Indeed, 
the whole frame of the Constitution supports this construction (pp. 
569-570). 

In the case of The Cherokee Tobacco 
said, at page 620: 

“It need hardly be said that a treaty can not change the (: 
tution or be held valid if it be in violation of that instrument. 
results from the nature and fundamental! principles of our Govern 
ment. The effect of treaties and acts of Congress, when in conflict 
is not settled by the Constitution. But the question is not involved 
in any. doubt as to its_proper solution. A treaty may supersede a 
prior act of Congress (Foster v. Neilson, 2 Pet., 514) and an act of 
Congress may supersede a prior treaty (Taylor v. Morton, 2 Curtis, 
454; The Clinton Bridge, 1 Walworth, 155)." 

In Holden v. Joy (17 Wall., 243) Clifford, J., said: 

“Under the powers given to the President and Senate to make 
treaties, it must be assumed that the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended that the power should extend to all those objects which in th 
intercourse of nations had usually been regarded as the proper subjeets 
of negotiation and treaty, if not inconsistent with the nature of our 
Government and the relations hetween the States and the United 
States,” 

In Holmes v. Jennison (14 Pet,, 569) it was said: 

“The Constitution does not descend to details on the subject of 
treaties. It confers the power upon the President and Senate to make 
treaties, and this power is conferred in general and not specific terms. 
The power therefore includes all those matters which were the sub- 
jects of treaty at the time the Constitution was formed, providing they 
are consistent with the nature and provisions of the Constitution. The 
recognition and enforcement of the principles of public law being 
among the ordinary subjects of treaties were of necessity included in 
the power conferred upon the President and Senate to make treaties. 
(Cited in 2 Watson on the Constitution, p. 956.) 

It is hardly necessary to enumerate the treaties involving such gen- 
eral provisions which have been entered into by the United States du 
ing its existence under the Constitution. Familiar examples are th: 
Rush-Bagot agreement of 1817—-made by the exchange of noics 
whereby the United States and Great Britain agreed to limit their 
naval armament upon the Lakes forming the boundaries between thi 
United States and Canada. 

The Webster-Ashburton treaty of 1842, whereby Great Briiain and 
the United States agreed to maintain a naval force on the coast of 
Africa for the suppression of the slave trade, the forces of the two 
nations to act in concert and cooperation. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, between Great Britain and the 
United States, relating to the subject of a ship canal between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the two nations guaranteeing the nen- 
trality of the canal and undertaking to protect it against unjust 
onfiscation, seizure, or violence, and so forth. 

The treaty of 1846 with Colombia, whereby the United States guar 
anteed “ positively and efficaciously * * to perfect neutrality 
of the Isthmus of Panama, the treaty with Cuba, and the treaty 
which we guaranteed the independence of Panama. 

The treaty of 1889 with Germany and Great Britain respecting the 
Samoan Islands, and many others. 

The treaties of arbitration xre so well known that no reference is 


(11 Wall., 616) Judge 
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nstl 
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necessary. The two Hague conventions, the Hay treaties made follow- 
ing the first convention, and the Root treaties following the second, and, 


finally, the Bryan treaties of 1913, dealt so comprehensively with the 
wholé subject of arbitration as to leaye no doubt whatever concernimg 
the uniform recognition of the ability of the treaty-making power to bind 
the United States to any form of agreement for the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes. with a corresponding covenant not to go to 
war over the subject of dispute until after the processes of arbitration 
or inquiry have been exhausted, so that, upon precedent, upon the testi- 
mony of the statesmen who framed the Comstitution, and in practien 
there can be no doubt as to the power of this Nation to execute such 
guaranties, whatever may be its wisdom. In principle there is no differ- 
ence between guaranteeing the independence of Panama and guarantee- 
ing the independence of Great Britain or France. It is said that we 
have a proprietary interest in Panama on account of the construction 
of the canal. We have a proprietary interest in the canal, and it is 
to our benefit to have stable government on either side of the canal, and 
sv it is to our interest to have stable governments in any country con- 
tiguous to the United States or in any part of the world which might 
otherwise threaten our peace, For that reason we practically guaranteed 
the independence of Cuba. 

f this country had the power to negotiate a treaty of alliance with 
France—and that power bas not been questioned for more than a hun 
dred years—the power still subsists. a! 

If we had power to enter into a treaty with Great Britain to limit 
armament upon the Great Lakes—the treaty with Great Britain, 1817, 
which power, has not beem questioned for more than a hundred years—- 
we have the same pewer to agree with all nations at this time to limit 
our arma. t. 

Another Ghdection to the treaty is that Congress alone can declare war 
and establish an army and navy; that therefore it is within the sole 
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provit of Congress to decide whether we will declare war to protect 

foreign country or whether we will enlist a certain number of men 
nd provide a certain army; that, as the legislative power is alone vested 
) Congress, only Congress can enter into such an agreement; and that 
nv agreement the violation of which might cause war, or any agreement 
) limit armament whieh Congress might*violate, is unconstitutional. 
rt Hamilton says, would practically destroy the treaty-making 

th I { 

I} gument is as is the history of treaties in this country. It 
\ I ented with ability by the opponents of the Jay treaty 
nd overcome by the statesmen of that time, foremost among whom 
vas A nder Hai l m that day to the present time the ques- 
tion h een frequ ised in connection with treaties for the 

yinent of money, regu ng commerce, fixing import duties, regulat- 
ing rights trade with ign countries, fixing boundaries, and vari- 
ous other subject the objection being that as the power to legislate 
in relation to these matters was in the entire Congress, any treaty 
made by the President and the Senate was therefore void. 3ut these 
objections bave proved unavailing and a large number of treaties have 
een made and ratified by the Senate where legislation was necessary 
» carry them into operation For those who desire a more detailed 
examination of these treaties they will be found stated and analyzed 
in ll on Treaties, their making and enforcement, chapters 12 
to 17, inclusive 

I n not revi them all, but let me discuss a few of them: 

The J provided for the payment of money, regulated com- 


nd fixed the status of foreign citizens, their right to hold and 








i rit property in the Stat and other like provisions. President 
Washington took the advice of the heads of his administration—of 
Hamilton and others—and declined to submit the treaty to the House 
of Representatives 

On March 30, 1796, in his reply to a resolution from the House, 
President Washington said: 

“As, therefore, it is perfectiy clear to my understanding that the 


assent of the House of Representatives is not necessary to the validity 
of a treaty, the treaty with Great Britain exhibits in itself all the 
objects requiring legislative provisions, and on these, the papers called 
for can throw no light, and as it is essential to the due administration 
if the Government that the boundaries fixed by the Constitution between 
ifferent departments should be preserved, a just regard to the Consti- 


as 


tution and to the duty ef my office, under all the circumstances of 
this case, forbids a compliance with your request.” 

fhe treaty with France for the purchase of land at the mouth of 
the Mississippi, approved May 3, 1802, required an appropriation of 
$2,000 000 President Jefferson submitted the treaty to the Senate 


i nd after its ratification asked Congress to make the appropria- 
tic A resoluti requesti! the President to submit the papers to 
the House of Representatives was defeated. 

In the French treaty of July 4, 1831, it was agreed to pay to the United 
States 25,000,000 francs in settlement of certain vlaims. The treaty was 
signed by the French Government and the representatives of the United 
States and ratified by the Senate. The Chanber of Deputies of France 
refused to make the appropriation. The House of Representatives unani- 
mou adopted a resolution declaring that in the opinion of the House 
the convention should be maintained and ifs execution insisted upon. 

So that we ourselves have not only insisted that we have the right 
to make a treaty which is said to circumscribe the legislative or sover- 
of the Government, but we have invoked the same rule 


pow r 
iaiust others 

There are a number of treaties entered into with the United 
States requiring the payment of money which have never been sub- 
nitted to the Congress and which have been negotiated by the President 
ind confirmed by the Senate. A list of these may be found on page 179, 
Crandall on Treaties, extending from 1796 to 1903, 

In treaties involving the modification of revenue laws it has been the 
universal custom for the Presid-nt and the Senate to negotiate such 
treat , although the power to raise revenue is alone vested in the Con- 
gress, and such bills must originate in the House. ‘This question was 
also determined as an incident to the Jay treaty. The discussion is very 
illuminating. John Forsyth, who was afterwards Secretary of State, in- 
stituted the contention in the House that legislation to administer the 
treaty was necessary, but he made no vlaim that tie treaty itself was In- 
valid His statement is so clear on this question that I beg leave to 

ote therefrom 

‘he basis of the bill is not the principle stated, that legislative aid 
is necessary to the validity of treaties. Gentlemen have exhausted their 
ingenuity, their time, and their eloquence in the discussion of a doctrine 
utterly denied by the bill and those who advocate it. The doctrine con- 
tended for is that in certain cases specified by the Constitution legisla- 
tive aid is necessary to the execution of treaties. Is there no difference 
the two propositions? * * * ‘The distinction between the 
ty of an instrument and the execution of its provisions, between 
of contract and performance of that obligation? 
We insist not that it is the figment or shadow of a treaty but 
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validi 
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hat it shall be neither more nor less than a treaty valid.and obligatory 
as such as a contract, but not having the force of law in its operation 
ipon the municipal concerns of this people without legislative enact- 
iInent 
He makes a distinction between the carrying out of a treaty and the 
making of a treaty which is morally binding upon the Congress. 
Heretofore there has been no tribunal in which such treaties could 
judged, except the tribunal of public opinion. 


The treaties with France in 1822 and 1831 providing for duties on 
French goods admitted into the United States were ratified and then 


ubmitted to Congress for legislation jut the Senate refused to ratify 


the treaty with the States of the German Zollverein, which changed 
the duties laid by law. Since 1854 many of the treaties affecting im- 
pert duties contained a proviso that the treaty should take effect as 


soon as laws required to carry them into operation should be passed. 
For instance, in convention with Hawaiian Islands of 1875, the Sen- 
ite advised ratification, * but not until a law to carry it into operation 
hall be passed by the Congress of the United States.” A similar reser- 
vation was made in the reciprocity convention with Mexico of 1883 and 
various other reciprocity conventions subsequently negotiated. 

In the tariff act of October 3, 1913, the President was “ authorized 
and empowered to negotiate trade agreements with foreign nations 
wherein mutual concessions are made looking toward freer trade rela- 
tlons und further reciprocal expansion of trade and commerce: Pro- 
mided, however, That said trade agreements before becoming operative 
shall submitted to the Congress of the United States for tatification 
or rejection.” 

Whatever may 
a treaty by the 
tariff acts enacted 


be 


the propriety of the negotiation of 
Senate which interferes with the 
power to negotiate such treaties 


be said respecting 
President 
by 


the 
the 


und 
Congress, 
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is settled beyond question. My own opinion is that the wisdom of it is 
doubtful, and as the duty is placed upon Congress to raise revenue to 
support the Government, the treaty-making power should not be exer- 
cised in such a way as to infringe upon this authority. But it has been 
the practice of this Nation from the inauguration of its Government 
under the Constitution to negotiate such treaties and to simply ask 
Congress to pass the necessary legislation to carry them into operation, 

The Supreme Court, in the so-called Insular cases, settled this ques- 
tion. In the case of De Lima v. Bidwell (182 U. §., 1) recovery was 
sought for duties paid under protest on goods brought into New York 
from the island of Porto Rico in 1899, after the exchange of ratification 
of the treaty but prior to any legisiation by Congress. The court held 
that upon the exchange of ratification of the treaty of April 11, 1899 
Porto Rico ceased to be a forelgn country within the meaning of the 
tariff laws then existing, and that the duties were not legally exacted. 

That, in effect, was_a repeal of the tariff laws by this treaty. 

In the Fourteen Diamond Ring case (173 U. S8S., 176) the same 
decision was reached as to the Philippine Islands. &t is true, how- 
ever, that in the De Lima case there was the dissenting opinion of four 
judges, written by Mr. Justice White, to the contrary. But the De 
Lima case has been reaffirmed and must now be considered as the 
settled law of this country. This case was cited and approved in Dorr 
v. United States (195 U. 8., 138), and has been cited with approval by 
the Supreme Court since that time. : 

Chief Justice White based his dissent upon the ground that it was 
not good policy for the Government to execute a treaty affecting duties 
because the responsibility for raising revenue to support the Govern: 
ment was placed upon the Congress. But the court held the question 
of propriety was for the Senate and the President to determine when 
they made the treaty, Congress clearly reserving the right to refuse to 
arry it out or to repeal the treaty if it saw fit. 

In the latter case, Mr. Justice Day, who delivered the opinion of the 
court, said: 

“It may be regarded as settled that the Constitution of the United 
States is the only source of power authorizing action by any branch of 
the Federal Government. ‘The Government of the United States w. 
born of the Constitution, and all powers which it enjoys or may exe 


cise must be either derived expressly or by implication from that 
instrument.’ (Downes v. Bidwell (182 U. 8., 244, 288) and cases 
cited.) It is equally well settled that the United States may acquire 


territory in the exercise of the treaty-making power by direct cession 
as the result of war and in making effectual] the terms of peace, and for 
that purpose has ‘the powers of other sovereign nations. This prin- 
ciple has been recognized by this court from its earliest decisions. ‘The 
convention which framed the Constitution of the United States, in view 
of the territory already possessed and the possibility of acquiring mor 

inserted in that instrument, in Article IV, section 3, a grant of express 
power to Congress ‘to dispose of and make all needful rules and regula 
— respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United 
states. 

There is no question that the power to acquire territory, to fix 
boundaries and the status of the inhabitants, and to cede territory 
has not only been exercised many times by this Government but has 
been sustained as a part of the treaty-making power by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania, in his speech of March 1, objects to 
certain articles of the treaty relating to finance and economy becaus 
the power to legislate upon interstate commerce is vested in Congress 
This same objection was made to the Jay treaty and was met by the 
President and by many of the proponents of the treaty, conspicuous 
among whom was Alexander Hamilton. Hamilton said: 

“ This will the better appear from the entire clause. ‘The Congres 
shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States and with the Indian tribes,’ which is the same as it 
it had been said: The whole powers of regulating trade by <aw shall 
reside in Congress, except as to the trade within a State, the power to 
regulate which shall remain with such State. But it is clearly foreign 
to that mutual regulation of trade between the United States and 
other nations, which, from the necessity of mutual consent, can on)! 
be performed by treaty. It is, indeed, an absurdity to say that the 
power of regulating trade by law is incompatible with the power 0! 
regulating it by treaty, since the former can by no means do what the 
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latter alone can accomplish ; consequently it is an absurdity to say tha 





the legislative power of regulating trade is an exception to the power 

of making treaties. ‘ 
“Laws are the acts of legislation of a particular nation for ts 

Treaties are the acts of the legislation of several nations for then 


State 


selves jointly and reciprocally. The legislative powers of one ° 
can not reach the cases which depend on the joint legislation of two 
or more States. [For this resort must be had to the pactitious poy 
or the power of treaty. This is another attitude of the subject, | 
playing the fallacy of the proposition that the legislative power 
Congress are exceptions to or limitations of the power of the Presi 
with the aid of the Senate, to make treaties.” 


SUPERIORITY OF TREATIES OVER STATE LAWS. 

There is no doubt that in the absence of a treaty or legisiatior 
Congress the States have power to establish the status of foreign 
zens as to their rights to hold and inherit property and to engas® 
business within their several borders. And Congress undoubtedly ~ 
the power to provide for the naturalization of foreign subjects and pr 
scribe conditions under which they»shall become citizens of the United 
States. Notwithstanding this, it is settled beyond dispute that" 
Federal Government may by treaty define the status of a foreign oe 
ject residing within the States, and indicate the plans where he = 
travel, the business in which he may engage, the property he may ©v 
both real and personal, and the disposition of such property Upon "my 
death; that such a treaty constitutes the supreme law of the ore 
that a State law contravening such a treaty is invalid and will be sea 
declared by the courts in a suitable action. Certain it is that Cone 
may pass a law setting aside such a treaty, and that a treaty 1 
negotiated which shall supersede a law of Congress. y osha 

These propositions have been established by the laws o! all oe 
nations, by the history of all eras, by the opinion of statesmen id 
framed our Constitution, by the provisions of the Constitution, y ated 
universal practice of negotiating such treaties, and, finally, by rept") 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States and many 0 
State courts during a period exceeding 100 years. 

If the President and the Senate can make a treaty 
the disposition of land in a State, they may make a treaty 
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providing for 
affecting 


> : vress to de 

foreign commerce, continually conceding the power of Congres 
nounce the treaty. f ‘red into trea- 
Under the Articles of Confederation the Congress entered 1 citizens 


ties with foreign Governments defining the status of foreign 
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within the several States, id theiy right to engage in business, and to 
own, dispose of, and inhe property, both real and personal. Such 
treaties were made with France, the Netherlands, Sweden, Great Britain, 
Morocco, and Prussia. (Treaty with France, Feb. 6, 1778, 8 U. 8. Stat. 
12; treaty with the State’s General of United Netherlands, Oct. 28, 
; U. S. Stat. L., 32: treaty of peace with Great Britain, Novy. 30, 
U, S. Stat. L., 54; treaty with Sweden, A $, 17835, 8 U. 8. 

60; treaty with Prussia, Sept., 1785, Stat. L., 843 
treaty with Morceco, Jan. Zz 1787, 8 U. 8S. Stat. L., 

Since the adoption of the Constitution many treaties of this char- 
acter have been made, such as the treaty with the Republic of Salvador 
in 1870 (Treaties and Conventions, p. 1557) ; the treaty with Peru, 1871 
(Treaties and Conventions, p. 1431). In fact, nearly every one of our 
treaties contain provisions, varying in form, regulating some matter 
which is ordinarily within the jurisdiction of the State, and which, by 
he Constitution, not committed t other than by the 
treaty-making power 
That such treaties are 
demonstrated by the 
Constitution adopted. 

rime does not permit 
hat time, of Washington, 
Pinckney, Adains, Wilson, together with 
the Constitution by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay in the Federalist—a 
discussion which excited the admiration of statesmen the world over 
nd favorably with the writings of such great students of 
vovernment Vattel, Montesquieu, Burke, Machiavelli, and Rousseau. 

It only necessary 1 me t¢ ite to the Senate the various deci- 
sions the Supreme Court of the United States, holding that these 
were not only within the treaty-making power of the Senate 
ind the President, but were superior to the laws of the various States. 

Many of decisions were rendered in the early days of the 
Republic, were participated in by men who were members of the Consti- 
tutional Convention and familiar with the bistory the times and the 
objects to be attained by its adoption. I[ shall simply give the Senate a 
list of the leading cases, as follows: Klizabeth Rutgers v. Joshua Wad- 
lington, in the Mayor’s Court of New York, 1784; Ware v. Elylton 
Dall 199): Chirac v. Chirac (2 Wheat., 259): Orr v. Hodgson 
Wheat., 453); Fairfax’s Devisee Ifunter’s Lessee Cr., 
Hughes vr. Edwards (9 Wheat., 489) : Hauenstein v. Lynham (100 
iS3) 3; Geofroy (133 U. S., 263). 

There have adjudicated « io the same 
United States and district courts, and a large m 
1 the State In fact, every State which has 
juestion the decision of the Supreme Court 
States. 

This is also the opinion of substantially all of the 
ireaty-making power, with one exception—Henry St. George 

Virginia—and he bases his opinion very largely upon certain 
pressions contained in certain decisions of the Supreme Court of 
United States, notably in opinions rendered by Chief Justice 

1 1840, in Homes v. Jennison (14 Pet., 540); of Justice 
hortly after, in the License cases (5 How., 504); and Chief Justice 
faney and Justice Grier in the Passenger cases (7 How., 285), nding 
to support the theory that the treaty-making power does not extend to 
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e subjects which by the Constitution are ordinarily committed to the 
lative jurisdiction of the States In all of these cases there were 
pinions by several of the justices of the court, and it does not appear 
hat the language used was approved by the majority. In fact, in 
Passenger cases the language of Chief Justice Taney was used in 
dissenting opinion. ‘These decisions, however, do not. purport to 
errule the earlier decisions of the court to the contrary, and have 
er been followed by the court since that time. They were rendered 
a time, now happily past, when the country was divided by an over- 
helming issue which darkened the political sky and clouded the 
lgment of men. This undoubtedly had its effect npon the decisions 
that great court, but the Jater decisions have dispelled whatever 


bt may have existed. 
CONSTITUTIONAL EXCEPTIONS TO TREATY POWER. 
inay be said, however, that if there are no implied limitations to 
treaty making power, the President, by and with the consent of the 
ite, might dismember the Union, abolish the structure of govern- 
guaranteed by the Constitution, or convey away the territory of 


MAKING 


/ States. In fact, the Senator from Vennsylvania, in his speech on 
’ 17, said that under the treaty-making power King George of 
i ind could not be made President of the United States, nor could 
llouse of Lords be substituted for and perform the functions of 
Senate of the United States, nor could the House of Commons be 
‘o take the place of the House of Representatives, 
but these arguments are net new. They were advanced time and 
igain in the Constitutional Convention and in the convention of the 
is States called to consider the adoption of the Constitution. 
ame argument was advanced against the Jay treaty. In reply, 
lton said: 
rhe only constitutional exception to the power of making treaties 
it shall not change the Constitution; which results from this 
mental maxim, that a delegated’ authority can not alter the 
ituting act unless so expressly authorized by the constituting 
An agent can not new model his own commission. A treaty, 
ilMple, can not transfer the legislative power to the executive 
riment nor the power of this last department to the judiciary; 


i¢ 


r words, it can not stipulate that the President, and not Coa- 
shall make laws for the Uni‘ ed States; that the judges, and not 
President, shall command the national forces.” 

loubtedly the treaty-making power does not comprehend that the 
‘ent and the Senate shall change the form of government or 


le to destroy any of the fundamental powers of the 


ordinately with the treaty clause. 
aty abrogating the functions of the Supreme Court of the United 
or of the legislative or executive bodies would undoubtedly be 
ed unconstitutional, beeause the provisions of the Constitution 
* the departments of Government are of equal force and effect 
hose conferring the treaty-making power. 
», JSe questions, if not settled by ballot, can only be settled 
Inent of war. , 
question has been settled and these limitations carefully defined 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Geofroy v. 


by the 


(133 U. S., 258). 
cause a treaty limits sovereign power—I speak of sovereign 
saad le power to make itaws—it is not thereby invalid. The 
hic, tks power as between nations embraces many of the subjects 


within the legislative power of: the Nation. Every treaty we 
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negotiate to a certain exten destroys ertain I ‘ of sovereigz 
action. A treaty, of which we ha many ont ertain | 
leges of trade is binding, and if we perform our reement it limits 
legislative action. ‘Treaties fix'ng duties and prov n for imperts 
navigation treaties; treaties defining the status of foreign subjeet 
their right to own and hold property: in fact, the 2 not treat 
which dos not to some extent limit the power of the Federal Goveri 
ment. Of course, it is concede] that Congress has it! power to vie 
late a treaty, and we have denounced some of ou And th 
Supreme Court has decided that reaty can not al Co! t 
and is void if it is in violation of that instrument | ! G 
169 U. S., 264.) 

But it is an entirely different proposition w g 
treaty that may cause war. rh violation 
might cause war if the other party to the t1 lesired. 4 
has no power, of course, to creat supergovernmen cor 

| that government the right, without an act of Congress lecla 

But it is an entirely different position when Cor 
treaty the violation of which may lead to war By ul 
the political integrity of Panama, if we perform that t 
become necessary t render wmillitary Vice, rt t 
ever, is valid VW an uot, Pa ymufer pon P 
to declare war for the United States, but we can ag t 
to perform acts which may invol\y in war 

It is claimed that we cun not ents 6 4 treaty 
because ress lone can rai ind ssapport armi ly \ 
navy. treaty with Great Bri negotiated in 1IS17, w 
to limit armament on the Great Lukes this treaty as bee i 
istence more than 100 years, and no question | ever sen 
validity. If \ mit ai ent in a rt: sect we m 
it entirely W the it is advisable to do so is other ques I 
must also be remembered that w ! negotiated a ze nu 
treaties withi hie ast 10 Year which we agi rbit 
and to forego sti s for pe | from thre t six 
rhese are agreements not to make war If the contention of 
Senators is correct that a treaty which it is d to foregu 
tilities is void because the Congress has absolute power to decla 
at any time, wW h e for many y been performing unconstitut 
acts. In fact, vy treat wonld void Which Congress may 
bv legislative a oO vhiel quire gislative act before it 
operative. ° 

REPORT ON BALTIC PROVINCES S. DOC. NO. 105) 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, 1 have here the official repor 
the Baltic Provinces by Robert Hale, who was the legal advis« 
of the Paris peace commission on those provinces and 
visited them. It is a very valuable document and T shor 
to have it printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objectior 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered 

“WHY \MERICA S FREI 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimou “O1ISt 
| have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the N Yo 
| . ’ > * t 7 . ’ 
| Times under date of September 21, 1919, entitled “ Why Ai 
| is Free.” 
There being no objec tion, the editorinl was orders 
| printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sunday, Sept. 21 919 
WHY AMERICA FREE 
“Would it not be a good idea to reprint The Federalis ‘ 


invite the attention of reviewers and the public in general 

as a new and remarkable work, shedding some light on Ame 
institutions? Might it not be well to do the same with Ellict 
Debates and the correspondence of Thomas Jefferson’? 
questions are not asked ironically. The astonishing and hun 
ating fact has been forced upon the attention of Americans 
the foundation principles of oyr Nation unknown 
scoffed at by a large number of people who call themselves |): 


i fies 
e 


ure 


the American name, but apparently have no idea of the thee 
of the Government under which they live. 

“Tt may be that it was a hundred years or wore ag 
Percy Bysshe Shelley described this country: 

“* That land is like an eagle, whose young gaz 

Feeds on the noontide beam, whose golden plume 
Floats moveless on the storm, and in the blaze 

Of sunrise gleams when earth is wrapped in gloom; 
An epitaph of glory for the tom) 

Of murdered Europe may. thy fame be made 
Great people! as the sands shalt thou becom 

Thy growth is swift as morn when night must fadk 
The multitudinous earth shall sleep beneath thy sh 
Yea, in the desert there is built a home 

For freedom. Genius is made strong to rear 
The monuments of man beneath the dom 

Of a new heaven; myriads assemble there, 
Whom the proud lords of man, in rage or feat 

Drive from their wasted hon 

* - ‘ - * 

Nay, start not at the nan Americ: 

“Tf Shelley’s mournful ghost could see the use which has bees 
made of the opportunities which, as he thus glowingly tol 
the New World held out to the refugees of the old, what would 
he say? It would have been the puncturing of another of 
those dreams for the future of humanity which were so clos: 
to his heart. The United States was all that he said oj 


There was, however, bo magic in it. It was indeed a honx 
freedom and a city of refuge for the oppressed of all the world, 
but it was by ne accident. Li because iAmericans 


was every- 
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whet understood 


the foundations on which their liberties 
und expected newcomers to learn what they themselves 


of our liberty, under which we have lived for a 
ury and 2 quarter, was not that liberty meant anarchy or 
rule of a ¢ It definitely excluded both. It limited the 
ernment and delegated to government only certain 
such keen and careful provision that by no 
uld any group or faction obtain control of government. 
1eory which did not merely ignore classes, but took 
uld not exist, or, if they did, that no class 
1in the reins of rulership. This it did by separating the 


I theory 


ass, 





"= of orernment 
i cs and balances,’ 
went rurther It placed 

eentatives of no 


l 
: » 4. 1 
uNnKS o1 lie DY 


to use the old phrase. 

the legislative power in the 
class, men chosen for the pur- 
the people themselves. It pro- 
from theory to actual solidified 
tatives of the people should never 
in individual and personal 
nstitution named in the most definite way. 
principles never infringed 
by the States or the Nation, and it created a judiciary 


| that pre 


ame down 
represe! 
ay 1 the people certa 
( ¢ 
ded that these should be 
imvd vision. 
So there was nothing nebulous, or intangible about 
The Constitution, whose birthday the 
a few days ago, was no glorious spree of 
French declaration of the rights of man. It 
hard and practical declarations, and we have 
since. Now we are told suddenly that 
liberty has been discovered, and are 
cuide and sail unknown seas uttering 
The old Constitution served us well. 
who here from other countries. 
i by some among them who have 
the instrument means, what the 
are, and by their intellectual 
American descent, the men and women who 
believe in it should awake and stand by it.” 
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{ERC ANCES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND IT 


ALY. 
have in my 
iz taken by 
reconstruct 


fa short compilation by 


vy hand items showing the steps 
England, France, and Italy 
their commerce and finances, 
G the National City Bank, which 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 

that the inflated currency of Italy will 
in the nature of a legal tax, and the cur- 
it ‘k to normal A great advance forward in 
Pliol i specik payment, These 24 per cent bonds 
redundant currency of Italy. Doubtless 
s will follow the example of Italy and the great 
j selgzium, and the other 


litata and 
‘ Liltale tlidh 


i oO nave 


ili tlie 
1 I . 
iy "i 


was ordered to be 
‘ERMANY’S NEEDS ARE LARGE 
OTHER NEWS. 

mn Bank of New York.] 
french minister of finance, has introduced into 
ber a proposal for a provisional vote of credit to cover 
f cin services for the fourth quarter of the year. 

767,000,000 franes ($1,113,031,000)., 
tion f 1,200,000,000 francs ($231,600,000), com- 
hird quartei Military credits for the same 
2,954,000,000 franes ($575,912,000), a 

($162,506,000), on the last quar- 
willy on account of pay and main- 
{ 1 and are due to demobiliza- 


; Economy— 
5 ULSorY LOAN 


il rn compilation by the National City 


e 
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! ivolved is 5,76 





as 


lit almount to 


> OOO.000 





i HeesrTredil l Totti ror ti \\] He 


year asked for in votes on 
eptional expenditure is lower 
131,221,000) than the figure of the 


} nde! } oy 
francs (82, 


of 


| 87,000,000 


m account last 


Vei 
EED 4 h 
memorandum issued by Herr Erzberger, Ger- 
£1,200,000,000 meet her financial needs 
Of this amount £500,000,000 will be for the service 
is expected to reach £10,000,000,000. 

“An illustration of the rates at which loans are now being 
floated is given by the issue of a 4 per cent Stuttgart municipa! 
lean for 10,000,000 marks, irredeemable before 1926, after which 
it is to be paid off during a period of 45 years, at 95.80 per cent. 
A 4 per cent communal loan for the districts of Saxony, Thur 
ingia, and Anhalt, amounting to 50,000,000 marks, is issued at 


nan vill require to 
rihe year 


‘ 
of the debt, whiecl 


be 
| 
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94.50 per cent. Redemption will be by drawings, beginning in 
321, amounting to 1 per cent of the total paid. 
“TTALY’S COMPULSORY LOAN. 

“The progressive tax upon capital which Signor Nitti an- 
nounced in his program has taken the shape of a compulsory 
long-dated loan at low interest. The commission for the prepara- 
tion of this loan, presided over by Signor Tedesco, secretary to 
the treasury, has already fulfilled the preliminary work, and 
Italy will be the first nation in resolutely applying the tax, 


a 
7 


while a similar scheme appears to have been dismissed in 
France and to be in a nebulous stage in tue German and 


Austrian countries. 

“Giving to the progressive tax this appearance of a loan, the 
Government trusts to take away from it the character of con- 
fiscation, and to succeed in simplifying the method of assess- 
ment. In a few weeks the scheme, completed in every par- 
ticular, will be presented to the cabinet. The contributions 
the great fortunes amassed during the war will be col- 
lected directly as extraordinary supertaxes. 

“FRENCH AFPTER EXPORT BUSINESS 

“The ‘ Banque Nationale Francaise du Commerce Exteriour,’ 
or French National Bank for Foreign Trade, which the Clem 
enceau Government is anxious to bring into a corporate exis 
ence as quickly as possible, is intended to be a semiofficia! insti- 
tution. As a matter of fact, the bank has already been consti- 
tuted, and the bill now before the French Parliament is intended 
to confirm and ratify the agreement arrived at with the founders 
of the new bank by Messrs. Klotz, minister of finance, and 
minister of commerce. 

“To aid in the establishment of the bank the State will ad 
vance sums which are to be returned to the State treasury wlx 
the special reserve fund exceeds 25,000,000 francs. 

“The eapital of the new bank is to be 100,000,000 frances, 
power to increase shortly to 200,000,000 frances. The capital h 
already been underwritten by syndicates of French export mer- 


| chants, manufacturers, and banks. 


to | 


“The State is to take 30 per cent of the net profits after tl 
shareholders shall have received a cumulative dividend of 6 jx 
cent. The State’s profits are to be reduced to 20 per cent whe 
the 25,000,000 francs advanced by the State shall he 
repaid. 

“The Government is to have a controlling voice in the ma 
agement of the bank by the appointment of two official actuaries, 


have 


who are to check the accounts and books and who will have the 
| right to assist at all board meetings. 
“The services the bank will render to French trade are of two 


kinds. In France itself the bank will mobilize all long-term 
credits that French export houses are obliged to grant to foreiz! 
buyers of French goods. In its foreign branches the 
agents and correspondents will keep themselves well informed 


bank 


as to the commercial standing and credit of local firms At 
same time they will collect moneys and undertake the receptiou 
and dispatch of goods to or from France. 

“IN FAIR WAY TO WIN. 


“The plans of Premier Nitti for economic reconstructio! 
with universal approval in Paris, in London, and in this countr 
and above all, Nitti’s scheme of calling in all the excessive ©! 
culation of paper currency and of reducing it to normal by m 
of a loan of 24 per cent, to which every citizen would be « 
pelled to subscribe, according to the measure of his resources. 
has excited the good will of all financial experts. It means 
nothing more nor less than a saving to the treasury of 20,000,000 
000 lire, through the giving up of the fictitious value of 
paper currency in Italy in order to establish a real one. : 

“Moreover, Premier Nitti and his equally Americano)! 
foreign minister, Senator Tittoni, had by means of their con 
ciliatory manner and transparent sincerity—so different from 
the aggressive trickiness of Baron Sonnino—won to su 
extent the sympathy, the good will, and the confidence of Fra! 
Great Britain, and above all, of the United States, tha It 
was in a fair way to obtain eventual possession of Fiume , 
compromise negotiated being of a nature to bring about tia 


objec Pe 


such 
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ARRANGES EXPORT CREDITS—ADVANCES UP TO 80 PI 
GOODS—TO ENCOURAGE TRADE WITH NEW EUROPEAN 
CONDITIONS ANNOUNCED BY THE BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE. 
‘Lonpon, Sepienty 


the Government! 
10 


‘ENGI 


COST 


‘The board of trade announce that 


Basine 


pared, through their export credits department, at 
hal! Street, to consider applications for advances up to wu Pp 
cent of the cost of the goods, plus freight and 1 
goods sold to Finland, the Baltic Provinces —Latvia, 
and Lithuania—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugo-Slavia, 


insurance, 10! 
Esthonia, 


the 


and 








1919. 


areas in Russia to which the scheme for insurance against ab- | 
normal commercial risks applies, subject to the following condi- 
tions: | 

“1. Documents are to be surrendered to the buyers against | 
their acceptance of a bill in sterling drawn by the sellers for the | 
full amount of the invoices, together with security (see the next | 
paragraph). The Government will the drawers from | 
any recourse against them for the amount of the advances made. 
. The purchasers must ag to take up such documents 
a deposit of currency calculated on the basis of 


release 
7 ree 
against 


bank in the country of purchase and to be held as security fer 
the due payment of the bills. 

‘3. When the advance is needed, the relative documents will 
have to be accompanied by a letter of guaranty from an ap- 
proved bank of the country ot purchase stating that the docu- 
ments will be promptly taken up against such deposit of cur- 
rency and undertaking that the amount of such currency shall 
always be maintained at a figure sufficient to give a margin of 
15 per cent over the value of sterling as based upon the ex- 
changes (not upon the official exchanges, if any). All applica- 
tions accompanied by a banker’s guaranty of sterling payment 
at maturity of the bill will receive preferential consideration. 

i of the advance made to the cost (plus proposals 
for a deposit of produce or securties instead of currency). 

“5. The advances made by the department will be a first 
charge upon the proceeds of the bills and securities, but if such 
proceeds are less than the cost, plus freight and insurance, the 
loss represented by the difference will be divided between the 
department and the drawer of the bill in the proportion of the 
advance made to the cost (plus freight and insurance). 

“6. The eredits are to outstand only for such periods as the 
department may determine in each case at the time of applica- 
ion for the advances, 

‘7. The Government will from time time the coun- 
ries and goods to which the scheme relates, but advances will 

ot be made for the export of raw materials and preference will 
e given to the finance of goods where the larger part of the 
st is due to manufacture in this country. 

‘s, All applications must be passed to the department by the 

‘s of the sellers, whose recommendation must be attached. 


settle to 


hnKers 
9, After satisfaction of the advance the bill and securities 
be handed to the seller if payment of the full amount of 
bill has not been made, 
10. At any time after maturity of the bill or after any 
efauit the department will be entitled to close a transaction 


hand over the security held, the seller bearing his propor- 
1, aS indicated above, of any loss incurred. 


‘11. The conditions set out above may be modified at any 
‘or in special eases. 
With the consent of Barclays Bank (Ltd.), L. A. Davis, 
ty foreign manager of that bank, has been appointed mana- 
department.” 
OI, CONTROL AND BRITISH INTERESTS. 
VILELAN. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 


‘(Dan article appearing in the New York Times of yesterday 
the contro] of oil passing into the hands of Great Britain. It 
latter to which I have called the attention of the Senate 
ofore and which I think is of great importance. 
re being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
RECORD, as follows: 
[From the New York Times, Sept. 21, 1919.] 
it, CONTROL PASSING TO BRITAIN—AMERICA ALREADY IMPORTING 
LEOM, Says E. MACKAY EpGArR—FOREBIGN FIELDS GOBBLED— 
YEARS AMERICAN IMPORTS, Hp PREDICTS, WILL BH RESTORING 
FMQUILIBRIUM. 


aa) 
“ Lonpon, September 20. 

ently bk. Mackay Edgar, head of the firm of Sperling & 
xpressed confident views on the ability of Great Britain to 
| her own against American competition in an article in 
ing’s Journal entitled ‘The answer to Mr. Vandertip.’ In 
ther article in the same journal Mr. Edgar makes an equally 
imistic deliverance on the future of the world’s supply of 
petroleum, which he is convinced lies in British and not Ameri- 
hands at present. Mr. Edgar says it seems impossible to 
hrow America’s predominance in the oil industry, but just 
\merica, although 30 or 40 years ago the great timber- 
ucing country, is now in the grip of a timber famine, so he 
ivineed, first, that she is rapidly running through her stores 
mestie oil and is obliged to look abroad for future reserves, 


La 


og 
sel 


| 
the 
market exchanges, such deposit to be made with an approved 


“hc, secondly, that these reserves are owned or controlled by 
British eapital. 
. More oil,’ says Mr. Edgar, ‘ has probably run to waste in the 





ted States than has ever reached the refiners. 






Imprevidence, 
essness, a blind gambling spirit have marked all except the 
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|} At £2 a bari that Means an annual payment of 
|} per annum, st, if not all, of which will find it 
British pocki — 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN \R TIME (S. DOC. NO 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have here an arti 
which appeared in the Harvard Law Journal, written by Zecha- 
riah Chaffee. jr., of the Harvard Law School. lt is up 
freedom of speech in war time, and, so far as my obs« io 
goes, it is altogether the mest comprehensive discussion 
subject which has yet appeared L ask to hav prit 
Senate document. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there obje or 
quest of the Senator from Wisconsin? ‘The Chair heat 
and it is so ordered. 
ROOSEV!I Ct MEMORITAT \SSOCTATION 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the S 
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most recent phases of the industry, ‘1 creat oil fields of 
United States are nearing exhaustion, and it i not helheve 
that the new ones which are being proved will yield anyihi 
like the old prodigal production. America has recklessly an 
in 60 years run through a legacy that, properly conserved, should 
have lasted her for at least a century and a half. 

“*Already, although few people realize it, America is an im- 
porter of oil. Last year she imported from Mexico 28.000,000 
barrels of 42 gallons each Lil irsighted men, how: 
Americans a now diligently scouring the wo1 ol 
fields, only to find that wherever they turn Br h « 
has been before them.’ 

“Mr. Edgar goes on to say that one finds tl An 
have had comparatively little success in securing oil leas 
| Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama. Co 
bia, Venezuela, and Eeuador, and that a decisive and reall 
overwhelming majority of petroleum concessions in these cou 
| tries is held by British subjects. Geologists are convinces 
|} a2 continuous belt of oil runs from Mexico through the Isthmnu 
and bifurcated into Venezuela and Eeuador. ‘ By far the mo 
valuable coneessions in these territories belong to 1 
group,’ adds And Alves is a wholly British group i 
again, ‘that greatest of all organizations, the Shell er 
| operating with a paid-up capital which Edgar estimates a 1) 
000,000, possesses exclusive or controlling interests 
important oil field in the world—in Mexico, Russia, tl 
East Indies, Roumania, Egypt, Venezuela, Trinida India, (ey 
lon, Malay States, North and South China, Siam. the St 
| Settlements, and the Philippines. In a vears, Edga 
clares, it will control not far short of one-fourth of th 
supply. 

** We hold in our hands, then,’ says Edgar, * secure co 
| of the future of the world’s oil supply. We are sitting t 
what must soon become the lion’s share of raw material 
pensable to every manufacturing country and unobtair 
| sufficient quantities outside the sphere of British influenc 

“*T estimate that if their present curve ot consul] 
pecially of high-grade products, is maintained, Americans 








vears’ time vw 


ll be importing 500,000,000 barrels of oi] yeu 
E200 OOD 90 


amendments of the House of Representatives to the 
2972) to extend the cancellation stamp privilege to the 
Memorial Association, which were, after the word “eny 
ment,” in lines 4 and 5, to strike out the remainder of line 

all of lines 6 and and insert special 


‘ae * of 


bearing the following words and figures: *‘ Roosevelt Memori: 
Association, October 20-27, at such post offices as he may desi 
nate and under such rules and regulations as he may prescril 
and to amend the title so as to read: “An, act to ext 
eancellation stamp privilege for the Roosevelt Memori; : 
ciation.” 
Mr. TOWNSEND. lL move Liriut he. Senat one 
ij amendments of the House. 
The motion was agreed to 
IIOUSE BILL REFERRI 
H.R. 9205. An act making appropriations to ippl 
ciencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending Ju 
1920, and prior fiscal years was read twice b 
referred to the Committee on Appropriatio: 
THE CALENDAR. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I rose to ask that the Chai 
before the Senate the resolution introduced by me on last 


a 


day, which went over under the rule, but I am just reminded 


that under the rule of the Senate on Monday the calendar 
should be called. I do not wish to interfere with that. I can 
just as well call up the resolution to which I have referred to 
morrow or at the conelusion of the calendar, if it should be con 


cluded before 2 oe loc! 


\e 


neeling stamps 


il 


} 


2090 





Mer. THOMAS Mr. President, the calendar is very small at 
present, and [Task unanimous consent that the rule be dispensed 
with this morning in order that the Senator may present his 
resolution 

Mr. NORRIS. T have no desire to do that. I would just as 
ief take up the resolution to-morrow morning or the next day. 


i do not like to interfere with the call of the calendar. There 
ure Senators here having bills on the calendar which they desire 
io have taken up. 

Mir. THOMAS. T withdraw the request, 

Mr. McLEAN. IL move that the Senate proceed to the con- 

ideration of Calendar No. 126, being House bill 7478. This is 
the bill that has been under discussion in the Senate for a week 
or 10 days, and [ think it ought to be disposed of. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest that that would be 
out of order unless by unanimous consent the call of the calen- 
dav is first dispensed with. 

Mr. NORRIS. T should like to suggest to the Senator that 
the enlendar be called, and when the bill referred to is reached 


on the calendar it can be taken up in its regular order. I do 
not like to dispense with the call of the calendar. 

Mr. McLEAN. Very well. 

fhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The calendar, under Rule 
VII, is in order. 

The resolution (S. Res. 76) defining a peace treaty which 


shall assure to the people of the United States the attainment 
of the ends for which they entered the war, and declaring ihe 
policy of our Government to meet fully obligations to ourselves 
nd to the world, was announced as first in order. 
Mr. ASHURST. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be passed 
Ver, 
The bill (S. 529) for the relief of the heirs of Adam and Nox 
Was announced as next in order. 
Vir. SMOOT. Task that that bill go over. 
Che PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


i} Wi 


HEIRS OF SUSAN A. NICHOLAS. 


The bill (S. 600) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. Susan A. 
Nicholas was announced as next in order. 

\ir. SMOOT. I ask that that bill go over. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I ask the Senator to withdraw his objec- 
ion for just a moment to allow me to make a very brief explana- 


tion of the bill. It is a bill which has been before Congress 
for a long time and is for the relief of two old ladies. One of 


them, Mrs. Caroline Nicholas Muller, is 75 years of age. Their 
father was a United States Senator from the State of Louisiana. 


He died in 857. The facts are that this property was taken by 
the Union Army. It was composed of sugar, molasses, mules, 
sugur eane, and things of that kind. It was valued at $50,000 
ind the committee found that the claimants were entitled to 


s40.000. A large crop of growing sugar was also destroyed, but 


no nceount is taken of that, because the Army got no benefit of 


the growing crops. The Army did get the benefit of the sugar 
ind molasses and other property. 

‘These old ladies are now in a distressed financial condition. 
One of them has to work hard for a living, although she is 75 
venrs of age. There have been no laches in this case, These 


Indies have been trying for 18 or 20 years, according to the 
record here—and I do not know what efforts they made before 
that—-to get their claim adjusted. It is certainly a just and 
mypuitable one. I have tried for two or three Congresses to get 

through. I sincerely hope the Senator will not press his 
objection, and will allow this case to proceed. 

Mr. PENROSE. What is the amount of the claim? 

Mr. RANSDELL. The amount found by the committee is 
S40,000, The evidence shows that the value of the property was 
S000) 

Mi 


presented 


SMO! 


to 


Mr. President, claims of this kind have been 
ihe Senate and time again, ever since the 
lose of Civil War. Of late years none of them have passed 
the Senate. Omnibus claim bills have passed the Senate under 
rules adopted by both Tlouses of Congress, but not claims of this 


haracter, 


tine 


: 
the 


The items on which the claim is based are as follows: 
M1 hogsheads sugar (1,120 pounds per hogshead), at 

G cents per pound $33. 600 
D00 barrels molasses, at 25 cents per gallon ___ ~~ 5, OOO 
i3 sugar mules, at $200 per mule_.__...-............. 8, 600 
14 sugar-cane wagons, at $150 each ~~~ 7 2.100 
& bagnese carts, at 375 CbCNascs~ ccc. con neskhininse BT 


aiith 430 

It is true that this is not quite as bad as some of the claims 
hat have been made, such as 64S fence poles, 4832 pounds of 
tobaeco, and ji given in detail, such 3,000 bus! els of 


items 


13 sets harness, at $10 per set “ 


as 
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wheat growing in the field at such and such a price per bushel, 
and so many pounds of cotton destroyed while in the field and 
worth so much. 

I have taken great pains in the past to go into the testimony 
in cases of this kind, and in certain cases I have found that the 
number of pounds of tobacco or the number of fence poles that 
have been destroyed by the Federal armies were sworn and 
testified to by people who were not over 9 years old at the time 
the destruction of the property took place. 

If these bills ure going to pass, the proper way for them to be 
handled is by an omnibus bill, and have all of them come in 
under one head; not to pick out one as against another. If the 
Committee on Claims decides that these claims should be paid— 
claims for which I believe there is very little basis—let them all 
be paid. Similar claims have been sent to the Court of Claims. 
I can not say whether this has or not, but-—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will state to the Senator that this par 
ticular one has not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not say that it has. As I just stated 
before the Senator interrupted me, I do not know whether ii 
has been sent to the Court of Claims or not, but let it go there 
before we undertake to pay it. Let the claimants present what 
testimony they have to that court, whether there is anybody- 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 2) 
interruption? 


Mr. SMOOT. Wait just a moment, and T will conclude. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Has the Court of Claims jurisdiction now 
to act upon this matter? We removed that jurisdiction scy- 
eral years ago 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes: we removed the jurisdiction, but remoy 


ing it does not prevent the Congress of the United States from 
asking that court to consider cases of this kind. Let the court 
be shown the facts by the testimony of the witnesses who know 
that there were 500 hogheads of sugar, who know whether 
there were 5 carts or 43 sets of harness or 43 sugar mules. It 


} seems to me that that is the least that could possibly be asked 
/on the part of the claimants—that they should establish thei: 


exnse, and not bring a claim of this character before the Senat 
and ask the Senate to pass it. 

I recognize what the Senator says—that the father of on 
these claimants was a Member of this body. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The father of both of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, that does not make any difference. I 
would not care whether it was the humblest citizen living 
Louisiana or any other State in the Union. Their claim agains! 
the Government is just as strong as the claim of the daughter 
of any Senetor that ever lived. Let us try these cases in 
uniform way, and let us have some evidence, at least, that th 
Government of the United States is a debtor, and that these 
people who are making this claim were loyal to the Government 
of the United States. 

For that reason I object to the consideration of the bill 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
jects, and the bill will be passed over. 
MOSES M. BANE. 
The bill (S. 1479) for the relief of the estate of Moses M 
Zune wis considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs 


the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the estate of Moses I 
Bane, deceased, who was receiver of public moneys for the Ter- 
ritory of Utah, and paid office rent at Salt Lake City for (ie 
years 1877 and 1878 and for the first quarter of the year 150). 
the sum of $1,080, the said sum for office rent having heen ac 
vanced by the officer out of his private means. 

Mr. PHELAN. I desire to ask the Senator from Utah ! 
upproves of this measure? 

Mr. SMOOT. The department approves of it, as [ bnc 
stand. I did not introduce the bill. The lady is Jiving ia \it 
vinia to-day. I understand that while she was the wife © Col, 
Bane, he, as an official of the Land Department, during ne 
years stuted here, did pay that rent. and that the Goverhien 
owes hinr $1,080. I have not any interest whatever In 1! 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendmen! 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the thirc 
and passed, 


ii) 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 1223) for the relief of the owner of the sient 

Vayflower and for the relief of passengers on board sah 
stealer was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill wiii be passed ov 


oO? 


——_) 


r. 


The bill (S. 174) for the relief of Emma H, Ridley was ane 
nounced as next in order. 
Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. ver 


The bill will be passed 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 








if 
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ee 
\RREARS OF PAY, BOUNTY, AND OTITER ALLOWANCES. 
The bill (S. 631) repealing certain previsions contained in } 


Oo” 


the urgent deficiency act approved December 22, 1911, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following provisions contained in the 
urgent deficieney act approved December 22, 1911, to wit: “ No claim 
for arrears of pay, bounty, or other allowances growing out of the 
ervice of volunteers who served in the Army of the United States dur- 
ng the Civil War shall be received or considered by the accounting 
officers of the Treasury unless tiled in the office of the Auditor for the 
War Department on or before December 21, 1912’ ‘No claim for ar- 

ars of pay, bounty, or other allowan srowing « of the service of 
olunteers who served in the Army of the United during 
War with Spain shall be received idered by the accounting officers 
of the Treasury unless filed the office of the Auditor for the War De- 
on efore December 31, 1014,” relating to claims for ar- 

hounty, or othe allow es growing out of the ¢ War 
ar with Spain ar li rN 

»”. That hereafter no age 
present 
allowances shi 
for ch vi 1 preparing, 
im greater th 
office: ot the 
on the orde. 

violat inv of the prov th 
or receive from th laimant the whole 
uch claimant und all 
and upon conviction ereo hall, for each 
exe 

That 
pealed 








ut 
SLAtLCS 


or con 





in 
artment 

rs of 
de the 


Sy 
sie 


ure ivil 





ttrorm or ot person engaged 
pay, bounty, 
for, demand, 
prosecuting 
iowed by the ae 
sum shall be pay 
and any person 
ction, or shall demand, 
any part of a claim 
be deemed guilty of a mis 
and every offense 


Ler 
uting an la4im tor 
7 contract 
prese! ing 


reparing, i ar 
| or 
or such 


tmount 
which 
unting oflicers; 


aim a 

unting 
® only 
ho shall 


lleet 





ton Ol 
or 


wed r tl 
mennor, 


ne 7 S500 


a not eding 


al or par 0 eons 


ainendment, or 
third 


Was reporled To the 


ON TrOSSci| the time, 


Wiatsen Bb. 
Back 


relief ol Dickerman, ad- 


‘hark 


rhe 
ute of f 
nouneed as next in ordel 
Vir. PHELAN. Mr. 
j back to 1SGS% 
WADSWORTH Jt is my 
nding for several years 
the Government of the 1 


bill | 


nistrater of Man, deceased, Was 


President, is not very old chrim, 


ne 
\Iv 
1h pe 


that the ehiim has 
There is not the slightest doubt 


~ 


recellection 


lat nited ites owes this estate 
money, 

Ir. PHEI 
rhment 


INL not 


Like: 


When 
peopl 


strikes remarkable, 
United property 
State, but in the Senator's State, that wi 


AN 


of 


It 
ily 
only ili 
ld be compensating them in matters of 
liquor in 1868. I ask that the bill may ge over 
PRESIDENT pre tempore. The bill will 


lit’ . 
States destroys 


al 
of 
\ 


loss by reason of a 


be over 


pNISSed 


LIEV rpv D» RRO 


Edward 


Whol 


relief of S, Fs 


thy 


s On) 


in 


for the 
Committ 


perit = ¢ 


iS of amd w% 


d, ectc,, That the 
ind they «ar 
the President i 
he consent of the 3S 
nt, Twenty-first Regiment United State 
tantry in the Army of the United States, 


ihe iaws regulating ppointments in 
suspended only for the purpose of this 
hereby authorized to nominate and, by and 
enate, appoint Edward 8. Farrow, late first 
Infantry, a first lieuten 
and thereupon plac« 


‘ acte a 
hereby, 


said Kdward 8. Farrow, upon the retired list of the Army, with 
*, grade, pay, and allowances of first lieutenant, without regard 

mber now authorized by law of said retired lst 
iil was reported to the Senate without amendment, o7 
nerossed for a third reading, read the third time, 

BiLisS PASSED O 

(S. 1569) to regulate the height, area, and use ol 
the District of Columbia and to create a zoning 


ni for other purposes announced as next in 


PHELAN 
‘ DER] J 


In the absence of the Senater from New York 
that the bill may go the District 
tee is now formulating some amendments to the act. 
PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 
(S. 1699) for the retirement of employees in the classi 
for other purposes, was annowneed as next 


isk over, as 


‘Tryvice, and 

MMOMAS. Lask that the bill may go ever. 

VRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 
| (S. 168) to create a commission to investigate and 
Congress a plan on the questions involved in the 
of house construction and home ownership and Fed- 

| therefor was announced as next in order. 

VENROSE. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

| PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 
‘DUT CS, 2224) to incorporate the Recreation Association 
se erica Was announced as next in order. 

or THOMAS. Let that go over. 

i PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill will be passed over, 
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} 
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DIVISION OF TURERCULOSIS 
The bill €(S. 1660) to provide a2 division of tuberculosis ‘ 
and an advisory council for, the United States Publie Health 











Service, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let that go over, Mr. Preside: 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, 1 hope the Se 0 
Pennsylvania ill permit me to make a bri cpl ’ nO 
the bill 

Vir. PENROSE I object to the cons al ‘ 
thi time If i <OnA eives unanimous consent to he SNe ‘ 
from Louisiana on © an explanation, of course T s] 
object. 

Mr. RANSDELI 1 did not hear what the Senator sai 

Mir. PENROSE | said I object to the consideration 
| ! mut I shall 7) biect to the NS« nator’s spe king 
he chooses if the Senate gives neanimous consent 

MI RANSDELI Mr. President, I would 
brief explan: of the bil I ¢ if the+Senator fro 
Pennsylvania un stands if it is a bill to create a divisio 
of tuberculesis in the Public Liealth Service. It was obiecte 
to when it came up Iast, I think | the Senator from Utah 
| Mr Saroor!l. o7 the vcround tha t would ost i er lar 
sum. I have : ery brief memorand i here from e head 
the Publ Llealth Servi hich ] ould like to } on 
planation of the bill. 

We all know that tuberculosis is a disease which causes mor: 
loss of Lummi lift than aby other disease. It is very destr lé Ve 
of human life, and this year, with the influenza threatening us 
we. certainly ought to do everything possible to guard aguins 
this disease, so close kin in its disastrous effects to influenza 
This memorandum, dressed to me, is dated August 20 
reads as follow 

‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
or THE Purnic HEALTH Service 
Washington, August 

Meio dum for Senator Jospri EK. RANSDELL. 

it appears from the discussion on August 18, 1919, by the ns: ‘ 
th ill (S. 1660) 1 rovide a division of tuberculosis in the J’ubli 
Healt Service tha ihere was no difference of opinion as to th 
necessity of the Public Health Service having appropriations for t 
study and contrel of tuberculosis, but there does seem to bk 
nee of opinion as ihe administration of such a fund. 

‘The necessity for the Federal Government bearing its just proj; 
of the work of the control of tuberculosis is set forth in the rej» 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, wader date of J 
uary 18, 1919 I do not fecl that it is necessary rake ple- 
mental itement this regard 

L should tike to say that the report which is attached 
} shows that last year we Jost approximately 145,000 peopl 
iron uberculosis, and that it. was unquestionably th Os 
i iful cause of death in this country 

The memorandum continues: 

SCO be no opposition to the federal (,overninen 

iis ire of the work, but there does seem to | son ‘ 
tion to the creation of an administrative division to carry on ‘this wv 
Wheths such administrative division is created or not, it is obvieus 
it. additional appropriations would require some additiona iu 
ministrative personnel, but the amount expended for administ 
personnel would be a negligible part in the expenditure of il 
ippropriated Yor th investigation of tuberculosis Administ ve 
personnel ould net be in the nature of large increases as has been 
rore but would be somewhat ] the lines that ye 

d the detail of an addition medical off to the 
to t rege of the division, and the employment ome add 

tlic versonnel which probably would not exceed six or cight assi i 

na j k It ha Iw een tt) nol of thi rean oO 

i o iS pos » j work. and I helieve investigati 
show that it conducts its ivities wit nade overhead ' 
o na hi ration tha n olber pure t.in the Fed 1 Go " nt. 
\I PENROSE fhe great building would-eome later ot 
Ir. RANSDELL. ff the Senator wants to take the responsi 
hilit preventing Congress from doing all in its po 
eradicate tuberculosis, and cheek, as much as hist 
possible, the greatest enemy of the human race, I am willing 
ithat he should take that responsibility For my part ! ! 
eoing to lay this matter before the Senate, and let it « 
whether it wants to pass the bill. My State does not Te ’ 
special interest in the establishment of this divisio: We care 
very little about it down there. We have our share of tuber- 


the whole I 
humanity in the 


uy 


to 
of 


considerable 


culosis, but this is a matter that relates 
I want to have it done for the benefit 
United States, and even if it does cost a 
of money, the Congress that has been pouring out money us we 
have been pouring it out here for the last two years certainly 


Amount 


ought not to balk, Mr. President and Senators, at a reasonable 
appropriation to control this awful curse. 
‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator has 


expired. 
Mr. RANSDELL. 


I ask unenimeus consent to be allowed to 


proceed so that T may finish reading this memorandum, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
und the Senator from Louisiana will proceed. 
The memorandum continues: 


that the creation of such a division would 
y building rented in the District of Columbia, I beg to 
you that there is no such intention on the part of this bureau, 
ry large proportion of the sums appropriated for tuberculosis 
id be expended in field investigations and demonstrations, 
would probably be necessary to house such a division in the 
’ Columbia would be the provision of four or five office rooms 
purposes and fer the storing of records and corre- 
believed that the Treasury Department would be ablo 
space in buildings already under the control of that 


(Mr. 


nir hears none, 
Mir. RANSDELL. 


\ to the 
a great 


Statement 


nistrative 


note in the Recorp that the Senator from Utah 
ihe following statement: 
jection to the Government 
sisting in the investigation of tuberculosis. 
na is no more interested in the subject than I am. 
Louisiana does net know of its ravages and what it 
‘the United States more than I know it.” 
» explanation that only a relatively small office force 
in the creation of a new division in the bureau, taken 
the attitude, as indicated in the above quotation 
Is hoped that the i 
to the consideration of this bill, the 
ii Order that the Federal Government 
ibilities to the Nation and the people. 
J. C. Perry, 
General. 


making appropriations for 
The Sena 
The 
has 
p onic o 


ibove 


1 
may 


mSi 
onsl 


Acting Surgeon 


e rad, Mr. President, and I shall have no more to say. 
ied for several years to get this bill passed. The 

n General of the Public Health Service insists that it is 
tial to the proper carrying on of this work. If Senators 
they can take that responsibility. 
for me. I firmly believe, sir, 
believe that it will do a 


to object to its passage, 
for them to decide, and not 
it ought to be passed. I firmly 


a! to check tuberculosis, in conjunction with the efforts | 


4 pective and I sincerely hope, in behalf of the 
human beings who have suffered so much from this awful 
those who may hereafter fall victims to it, that 
will what it can to check it. It will be a very 
mall susan, and T earnestly hope that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
ifr. Penrosk] will not insist on objecting to the present 
leration of the bill. 

OT. Mr. President, just a word in answer to the 
Louisana. I object to this bill because it estnb- 


States, 


ine and 


ao 


Vania 
Mr. SM¢ 


senator trom 


lishes another division, and not only a division within the Public 


Health Servicee—because that is not all it does—but a division 
an advisory council for the United States Public Health 

I have not any doubt but that the statement made by 
itor from Louisiana that they will begin with about five 
seven correct. But, Senators, how often 
have we heard stated upon the floor of the Senate that if we 
this bureau, or create that division, at no time in 
| the expense of same de more than $10,000. IT call 
the establishment of a division in the Department 
The Senators who were in favor of it, and asking the 
ators to adopt the measure, guaranteed to the Senate that 
at no future time would the expense of that division exceed 
$25,000. I venture to say, Mr. President, that last vear there 
Was appropriated nearly $300,000 for that division alone. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if there 
is any probability of the Senators who guaranteed against more 
than $25,000 being willing to make their guaranty good? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever, Mr. President; and it has hap- 
pened so often befere that when the statement was made I had 
very little confidence in it. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I would like to know some 
reason why they want a division. The department makes an 
to the Appropriations Committee, as the Senator, being 
committee, well knows, of the amount it thinks neces- 
sary to carry on its work in the country. That is done through 
the head of the medical department, and we always give them 
the money they ask for. I want to know some reason why they 
want another division when they are doing the work now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. I have confidence enough in the 
United States Public Health Service to believe that if an ap- 
propriation is made for this specifie activity in that service they 
can carry it on with the officials who are now in charge of the 
service. I say now that as a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations I will favor an appropriation for this specific 
work, but I want the money that is appropriated for it to go 
directly to the work in the field and not for the building up in 
ihe District of Columbia of another division occupying rooms 
that could well be occupied by other activities of the Government 
and fer which the Government is paying rent, and high rent at 
that, in some cases as high as $1.75 a square foot, whereas be- 
fore the war we thought that 334 cents per square foot was an 
exceeding’'y high price. No one can tell me that this division, 
if created, is not going to grow in numbers and expand until 


ane 
Service 
the st 

or six or officials is 
create 
future wil 
to mind now 
of Labor. 
sel 


estimate 


on the 


Senator will withdraw his opposi- | 
enactment of 
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there would be a building used entirely for its purposes. I speak 
that way, Mr. President, because all of the past experiences j; 
the establishment of bureaus and divisions for the Governineut 
since I have been a Member of this body prove that to be th 
case, 

I want officials of the United States Public Health Service ; 
know that I am perfectly willing. and I say now that I believe 
that every member of the Appropriations Committee is perfect! 
willing, to give them money for this very purpose. Itisa laudabl 
purpose. It is a work that ought to be done by the Government 
of the United States, but let it be done under the present organi- 
zation, and I am quite sure that it will be done just as success 
fully as if we created the new division. I know that it will save 
the United States hundreds of—I was going to say hundreds of 
thousands, which it would have in time, but it will save 1 
of thousands of dollars in the very near future to the Govern- 
ment of the United States by not creating this division. 

I think the Senator from North Carolina {Mr. Overman} will 


| bear me out in stating that no division of the Government lias 


been so liberally cared for with appropriations as the United 
States Public Health Service. I[ cxn not call to mind now 
request within reason that has been made by them that has no 
been granted by your Committee on Appropriations. So far as | 
am concerned, it is not that I am opposed to a division in 
Public Health Service only but I am opposed to the creatio: 
any more bureaus or any more divisions in the depart: 

our Government. For that reason when the bill comes up I s 
vote against it, and, of course, | want the Senator from Louisi 
[Mr. RANspELL] to know that it is not because I have any sp 
objection to this divisi@: more than I would have to any divis 

in any departinent that may be suggested in the future. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
nounce that no motion has been made to continue conside: 
of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. It 
unanimous consent. 
Mr. RANSDELL. Do TI understond 
Pennsylvania insists upon his objection? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tenipore. 


desires to 


was understood that we were talkil 


that the Senator 


The bill will be 


BILLS: OF EXCH \NGE, 


The bill (H. R. 7478) to amend sections 5200 ; 
Revised Statutes of Unite 
June 22, 1906, and September 24 
in order. 

Mr. McLEAN rose, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the bill has been read in full and 


the Stntes us smended 


DLS, was announced 


The 


that an 
wiial Gil 


Chair is ady 


, Ty , 
dmenanielll 


Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator 
LEAN] allow it to go over until we 
We can then take it up. 
Mr. McLEAN. If there can be an understanding th: 
matters are objected to they will be passed over and this } 
be taken up, that will be satisfactory. I/, however, 
a discussion of 10 minutes on every calendar number 
ing hour will soon be consumed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I 


ciicul 


from Conn 


ean get through 


there 
thn 


do 
is going to 
discussion. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does the Senator know of 
to be reached that is pressing for action? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say that there is. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Then I think we might as well go : 


any mat 


| this bill. 


Mr. LENROOT. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be pas 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, a motion 
in order to proceed with the bill now, but if the 
Connecticut prefers to wait and make the motion 
calendar is concluded, that course will perhaps be bet! 
der the rule a motion is in order now to proceed to the « 
tion of the bill, but I will not make it, and I suppose th 
will not make it at this time. 

Mr. McLEAN. It is in order, but I do not think 
rain anything in time by making the motion now. — 

The PRESIDENT. pro tempore. The next bil! on 
endar will be announced. 

Mr. POMERENE subsequently said: Mr. President, L 
wish to ask permission to offer an amendment to the bill ee 
7478) to amend sections 5200 and 5202 of the Revised nel 
of the United States as amended by acts of June 2, 1006 ts 
September 24, 1918, which is on the calendar, so that Senators 
may be advised of it. 


senate 


VW 


3 








1919. 


» 


oO” 


On page line 22, of the bill, after the word “section,” f 
desire to offer the amendment which I just sent to the desk, 
and which Tt ask to have printed in the Recorp; and also another 
amendment on page 3, line 9, to strike out the numerals 4 
and insert “ 20.” 

The first amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Pomrr- 
ENE is as follows: 

On page 2, line 22, after the word “ section,”’ insert: 

“The total liabilities to any association of any person, corporation, 
company, or firm, upon the discount of bills of exchange, drafts, de- 
mand obligations and commercial or business paper, as described in (1) 


“on 


aw 


aml (2) hereof, shall not exceed at any time twice the paid-in and 
inimpaired capital stock and surplus of said association.” 
EDWARD W. WHITAKER. 

The bill (S. S61) for the relief of Edward W. Whitaker was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
\ffairs with amendments on page 2, line 2, after the words 
* United States,” to strike out “after the date of the passage 
of this act” and insert “ thereafter’’; in line 5, after the word 
“the,” to strike out “passage of this act” and insert “ date 


; and in line 7, after the 
* Provided further, That no back pay, 


of his commission as a retired officer” 
word “act,” to insert 


allowances, or other emoluments, except his pay as a retired 
lieutenant colonel of cavalry, shall accrue as a result of the 
passage of this act,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President be. and he is hereby, author- 
ized to nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appoint Edward W. Whitaker, late lieutenant colonel First 


Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Cavalry, and brevet brigadier general, 
United States Volunteers, a lieutenant colonel of Cavalry in the Army 
if the United States; and when so appointed he shall be placed upon 
the 
i retired officer of that grade the retired list being thereby 
in number to that extent: Provided, That on receiving the said retired 
pay under this act he shall relinquish all his right and claim to pen- 
sion from the United States thereafter, and any payment made to him 
covering a period subsequent to the date of 
officer shall be deducted from the amount due him‘on the 


first payment 


under this act+ Provided further, That no back pay, allowances, or 
other emoluments, except his pay as a retired lieutenant colonel of 
Cavalry, shall accrue as a result of the passage of this act. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
nendments were concurred in. 

rhe bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading 
ead the third time, and passed. 

THE DIXIE HIGHWAY, 
The joint resolution (S, J. Res. 79) exempting the Dixie 


Highway from the prohibition contained in the act approved 
uly 11, 1919, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee 

Military Affairs with an amendment, on page 2, line 4, after 
words “ Dixie Highway,” to strike out “ around ” and insert 

n,’ so as to make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, ete., That the completion of the construction of the detour 
he Dixie Highway on the reservation at Camp Knox, Ky.. out 
pended balances of appropriations heretofore made for the support 

iuintenance of the Army or the Military Establishment be, and 
ime hereby, exempted from the prohibition contained in the 
e-quoted provision of said act, and the War Department is hereby 
orized to proceed to complete such construction. 


of 
is 


rhe amendment was agreed to. 

the joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended 
the amendment was concurred in. 

‘The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
ding, read the third time, and passed. 

Che preamble was reported from the Committee on Military 
irs With an amendment, in the second whereas, after the 

ord “detour,” to strike out the word “ around” and insert the 

‘on,” so as to make the preamble read: 





as by an act approved July 11, 1919 (Public No, 7, 66th Cong., 
Rt. 5227), 1t is provided as follows: 


That no part of any of the appropriations made herein nor any 
unexpended balances of appropriations heretofore made for the 
ipport and maintenance of the Army or the Military Establishment 
ll! be expended for the purchase of real estate of (or) for the con- 
cllon of Army camps or cantonments except in such cases at 
ional Army or National Guard camps or cantonments which were 
use prior to November 11, 1918, where it has been or may be found 
economical to the Government for the purpose of salvaging such 
ps or cantonments to buy real estate than to continue to pay ren- 
or claims for damages thereon, and except where industrial plants 
ve been constructed or taken over by the Government for war pur 
es and the purchase of land is necessary in order to protect the 
erest of the Government”; and 
as under the terms of the said provision of said act, construction 
Camp Knox, Ky., is prohibited, and among the items of construc- 
i being done at Camp Knox upon the date of the approval of said 
was the construction of a portion of the Dixie Highway, made 
ssary by the discontinuance of the use of about 10 miles of said 
Dixie Highway through the reservation at Camp Knox, and the con- 


\ 


} 


truction of a detour on ihe reservation to replace the broken link in 
the Dixie Highway ; and 
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| 


retired list of the Army, unlimited, with the pay and emoluments of | 
increased | 





oe  E —  —— 





| statute books for many years, 
bis commission as a retired 
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Whereas such detour is an essential part of the 
State of Kentucky and its completion is in 
Therefore be it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The preamble as amended was agreed to. 


highway system of the 
the national interest s 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE, 


The bill (8S. 1273) to prohibit intoxicating liquors and prosti 
tution within the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, was ane 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 

The 


Let that go over. 
PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be 


rO DEPENDENTS OF 


PiuSsne over 


PAYMENTS DECEASED SOLDIERS. 


The bill (S. 2497) to provide for the payment of six months’ 
pay to the widow, children, or other designated dependent rela 
tive of any officer or enlisted man of the Regular Army whos 
death results from wounds or disease not the result 
misconduct was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senafor 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH], before taking up the con 
sideration of the bill, to explain the details of it, because I h: 
not had time to read the report. On its face it seems to me 





of hi 


whole subject really is before the Finance Committee, a 
that they have dozens of bills with reference to the war-risi 
insurance affecting our soldiers. Will the Senator please ex 
plain it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr, President, I am not aware, of 
course, of the bills which are before the Committee on Finance, 
but this bill has one specific object in view. It is to restore the 
provision of the law affecting the Regular Army up to the time 
of the enactment of ithe war-risk insurance law. Through an 
obvious error, the war-risk insurance act, by implication 


least, repealed the provision of the law which had been upon the 
under which the nearest of kin, in 


the event of the death of an officer or soldier in the Regular 
| Army, received six months’ pay in the nature of an insurance 
payment to tide over the emergency caused by the death of the 


head of the family. It is a privilege which Regular Army Offi- 


cers’ families and Regular soldiers ’families have had for many, 
many years. 
Mr. SMUOOT. I will ask the Senator if it is not true that 


they would also receive the insurance which the officers and men 
were carrying? Would not the dependent also receive the pay- 
ment of $57.50 each month as provided for under the war-risk 
insurance act? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator will find the following 
language in section 3 of the bill: 

Sec. 3. That the sum received hereunder shall be deducted fron ny 
amount that may be, or may become, due and payable to any such 
widow, child, children, or dependent relative of such officer or enlisted 
man under the act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act ' 
authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the 
Treasury Department,’ approved September 2, 1914, and for other p 
poses,” approved October 6, 1917, or any act or acts amendatory 
thereof. 

So the Senator will see that we have taken care of the war- 
ticular matter to which he alludes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the object of the bill is simply t 


thorize the Government to pay six months’ pay immediately, so 


that the beneficiaries may have the use of the money at on 


Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill having heretofore 
been read. it is now before the Senate as in Committee of the 


Dro- 


Whole, and open to amendment. If there be no amendmen 
posed to the bill, it will be reported to the Senate. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CONTROL OF FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
action of the House on the amendments of the Senate to H. 
8624, the food-control bill, which have been returned disagreed 
to by the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senat: 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amend 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8624) to amend an 
entitled “An act to provide further for the national security and 


defense by encouraging the production, conserving the suppiy, 
and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel,” a) 
proved August 10, 1917, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon 

Mr. GRONNA, I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ment and agree to the conference asked for by the House, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. 
| » Senator from North Dakota 


Mr. President, I should like to 
whether he weuld have any 
on the conference committee seme member 
1 the Disivict of Columbia? 
GRONNA. 1 will say to the Senator that I 
ection, be bill is under the jurisdiction and 
ontrol of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Mir. JONES of Washington. I know; but the principal amend 
t l the Connnittee on the Dis- 


n to placing 
» Committee o 
have 


would 


1 
ause the 


{ 


eC! San amendme! 
of Columbia 


Mr. GRONNA 


Is on ret 


question ug lit 
Mr. GrRonNaAtl. 


th Dakota 


i¢@ Presidem ‘Oo Tempore 


n order. 


Che joi 


two-thirds o th Tlorses Li eem it 
idments to this Constitution, or on tbh 
; two-thirds of the several States 
amendment which, in either 
part of this Constitution when 
their proposal by the legisla 
ites, or by conventions in three 

ths thereof, as the mod 
prox | the Congres Provided, That no 


f its equal suffrage im the 


whel 
propese ult 
the legislatul 
ntion ior propesimne 
| intents ond purposes, as 
SIX ¥ rs from the date ol 
rth th everal St 


< 
* tyr th clectt 


case, 


rs in three-four 


make a brief ob 
just been read. 1 
but it 


* the five-minute rule. 


Ma. Presiden i wish to 


the joint resolution which. has 


li in favor of resolution, is obvious 


] 


t can mot in disposed ot und 


e Constitution the United States which will provide that 
ll become a part of the Constitution unless it 
te voting separately. 
amendment to the 
senators 
force, to the 
be adopted 


the two amend- 


o amendment sha 
; ratified by the voters at the polls, each St 
The 1 brought about the 
onstituticn providing for the direct 


vith sr 


ASOS vhich 
i election of 
eater 


should not 


pplies Wil nila ce, 4 el sug- 


l (iment 
that 
ratification, 
the other 
both amend- 
but that they were 
esponse to a demand made by the people. At 
I am not ihe fact that there 
zeus of high character who believe that lobbies 
legislatures of the various States and even 
inte submitting those amendments. I do 

I believe, as I have stated, that those ;mend- 
pons to a demand of the people, and that 
at the polls by a two- 

is clearly our duty, in this 

ward looking, to Say lo the 

vour fundamental law you, 

hat sort of itution 


believe 
i 


opie. l 
VIZ. 
ior pro- 


OPOsert ior 

, 7 *eeea cy ‘© ? 
li sullrage ana 
those 


nh earne ily i iver ol 


not foreed upon il peaple, 


ODIIVLOUS LO are 


mLeress 


id‘onst 
ii¢* To live 

VOMEREN! 

ASHURST 


POMBRENE L mel 
Chis is a very interesting question. 
Mr. ASHURST. I vield to the Senator from Ohio. 
Mir. VPOMERENEK. In some of the States where they have 
referendum it is contended that there may be a referendum 
on the resolution of the general assembly ratifying an amend- 
went to ihe Constitution. What is the Senatoer’s view as to 
whether or not that is correct? 
Mr. ASHURST. 1 have heretofore gone inte that. While it 
‘that in S vhich have the referendum we treat the 


- 14 i nies 


ely Walt to asi the Sena 


j 
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, be included in the expression: 


the | 


i the fact 


i oe Cah roel 


| Article \ 


[ wish, | 
ever, ngain to urge the early adeption of an amendiment to | 


the | 


99 


aod del 


SEPTEMBER 


as 


people as a part of the law-making body, yet I am convinced 
that when the framers of the Federal Constitution used the 
word “legislatures ” they did not intend that the people should 
in other words, I believe thai 
when the Constitution was framed it was the intention of its 
framers that the legislatures of the States and not the people 


| Should ratify the various preposed amendments, unless ratifi- 


about by a convention. Notwithstandin: 


courts have held that the referendum ji 
to a proposed constitutional amendme 


eation was brought 
that 
resulting unfavorably 
is hinding, I from such 
Mir. ITARRISON Mr. Pre 
Ml SHURST. I vield te 
Mr. HARRISON, Ff the 
that months avo I it 
C‘omimittee on the Judiciary 
and ] howed it to th 


Comite 


some 
dissent vie Ww. 
‘= dent 

the Senator from Mississippi 
Senator will permit me, I might 
and had referred to 
carrving out that 
before if introduced 


fore lon: 


- , 
produced 
’ ley ; 

TeSOLULLON 
Senator Was 


pe tliat the on the Judiciary will be 


PSOLULLON. 


ing on the 
ASHURS) Lel thie trom Mississiy) 
’ whd he did me the honor of as 
introduced it, and I remember th 
that the Senate Committee on th 
ast Congress had before it a joint resolutic 
from Connecticut [Mr. Branpr«) 
considered that particular joint resolutio: 
faverably ; but the fact that they have not reporie 
the Senator from Connecticut is in no sen 


ine say to Pcenaclor 


rence to his resolution 
fore he 
‘csolation 

oposed by the Senator 
wnd, having therefore 
" ported it 


the resolution «of 


| tlerogation of the resolution of the Senator frem Mississippi 


Mr. the limitations ef the five-minute 
discuss this question, and 1 ask unanimous conser 
of the Senate that I may he allowed to preceed four minutes 
leohver on this subject 


The PRESIDENT 


resident, under 


pre lLenpere Ix there objection * 


| Chair hears none, and permission is granted. 
shall | 
shall | 


Mr. ASHURST. The joint resolution before ae provides that 

hereafter—and °t is not retroactive in any sense—all propose 
ents to the Constitution submitted by Congress shal! | 

dopted within The jeint resolution simply chang 
of the Federal Constitution in this regard. Arti 
Constitution may be amended after the pro 
posed amendment has been adopted by a two-thirds vote in cu 
House Congress and when thedegislatures of three-fourths 
of the Ni have adepted it or by conventions duly call 
the Niates 

The joint resolution now pending preposing to simend the (o 
stitution simply sets up an additional tribunal. It does not tal 
the two tribunals or two methods of amending the (01 
stitution that now exist; it simply gives the Congress, the N; 
tional Legislature, the right, the power, and the authorit) 
submit amendments to a yoie of the people if Congress sha 


nimend 
six years. 


pro ides that the 
of the 
ates 


three-fourths of 


awn) 
away 


POMERENE. Mr. 
other question ? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. 
Mr. POMERENE. Has the court of any State in whi 
referendum is a part of the State law held that such a refere 
dui would not lie to a proposed amendment to the Constitutio! 
Mr. ASHURST. No; on the contrary, one court of hig! 

thority has held—T think a district court in a State whicl 

a refs that notwithstanding the fact that the legisiat!! 
had ratified the proposed constitutional amendment, if 4 
referendum the people disapprove the ratification of the 
lature, the ratification is null and void. It isa respectable « 

a court of high authority. 

In addition to the fact that a further tribunal 
Which the people may aflirmatively pass on proposed iw 
ments to the Constitution, there is another vital part of the 
resolution, to wit, the proposed amendment must 
within six years. The necessity for such a provision Mu: 
when we reflect there are now pending two ame! 
ments which have been pending since the 15th of Septembe 
1789, over 180 years; that there is another amendment 
mitted in 1810 whieh provides that no citizen of the | nit 
States shall accept any gift or anything of value er reward 
title from any prince or foreign State. That proposed amen 
ment was submitted 109 years ago and is still pendins. 
once lacked but one vote of being ratified. I am sure thai 
an amendment would mect the approbation of nine-tenths © 
American people. " 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution }> 
fore the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and of 
amendment, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
reported favorably by 


ask the Senato 


President, may I 


rendum 


is sel 


pe ral 


obvious 


Mr. President, this joint resolution 
the Senate Commitiee on the Judicial: 











( 


e 


( 


1919. 








the last session, but, owing to the siress of business, it was not 
reached upon the calendar at that session. It was discussed 
at times briefly but not at all exhaustively ; Indeed, it would not 
seem that a very exhaustive discussion of the joint resolution 
were necessary. It was unanimously reported by the Senate 
Cominittee on the Judiciary both at the last session and at this 
session. I am not sure that every member of the committee was 
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in attendance when it was reported, but there were no adverse | 


votes, and there was no minority report. 

The Senator from Arizona |Mr. Asturst] has made a much 
more thorough study of the considerations pertaining to the 
uecessity of this proposed amendment to the Constitution than 
have I, and I do not intend in any profound way to elucidate the 
resolution or to enter upon a discussion of the considerations 
ihat make it Ll think we are more or less familiar 
vith them. 

In brief, the reasons which I think and which the committee 
hink make this proposed amendment to the Constitution proper 
and wise are these: As the Senator from Arizona has stated, the 
(‘onstitution, in Article V, provides in substance that amendments 
o the Constitution of the United States may be made when pro- 
wsed by two-thirds of each branch of Congress and ratified by 


necessary. 


| confined itself to 
; cerned 


he legislatures of three-fourths of the States or by conventions | 


illed in three-fourths of the States for that purpose. 
In the whole history of the amendment of the Constitution 


nce its existence, Congress has never availed itself of the 
cond method of ratification; that is, it has never recom- 
nded that an amendment be ratified by conventions in the 


‘veral States; but it has always, without 


| try 


exception, recom. | 


ended that the other method proposed in the Constitution for | 


tification should be adopted, to wit, ratification by the legisla 
ires of the several States. 


In passing, I may say in relation to the inquiry interjected by | 


« Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] as to whether, in such 
States as under their constitutions have to have their legisla- 
ve proposals submitted to the people by what is known as the 
rocess of referendum for their approval betore they can 
valid, the constitutional language of submitting the pro- 
wosed amendment of the United States Constitution to the legis- 
itures of the several States compels its submission to the peo 


he- 


olive 


le of those States—I do not know that that question has been | 


nally and definitely adjudicated in this country. IL do not 
ow whether it has been before the Supreme Court or not. 
here have been some decisions of inferior courts, one of which 
seem to reeall, that where the constitution of a State made a 


rendum to the people necessary for the validity of an act 
legislature, such referendum became a part of the legis- 


ve process, a part of legislation, and that the action of the | 


eople by referendum was really a part of the legislature of 
State. I never have been able to persuade myself, though | 
ive not given the subject very careful consideration, that 


t contention was well founded, because I think the ordinary 


‘s applying to the construction of legal documents would re- | 


ie 


} 


that the term “ legislatures,” as used in the Constitution 
United States, should be construed in the light of what 
framers of that instrument at the time considered to be 
At the time our Constitution was formed the ref- 
lum process had not entered into the public policies of any 
States, and “ legislatures ” then certainly meant to the 


latures, 
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It has been suggesied that there had been no vreut abuse. in 
the history of the Government in the past, in the present method 
of ratification, and hence that this joint resolution is not very 


necessary. Mr. President, [ do not think it is necessary to 
wait for abuses to arise. In view of the tendency in this coun- 
try to make the people more and more interested in and re- 


sponsible for the functions of governmerft, I think it is an ex- 
ceedingly wise provision that our fundamental law should not 
be changed except by direct participation of the people them- 
selves. If the people are competent, as they are, to elect their 
representatives in this body, and if the former exclusive privi- 
lege of the legislatures in that respect was taken away from the 
legislatures and placed directly in the hands of the people, it 
would seem that the approval of a constitutional amendment 
could be justified by the same logic and the same reasoning 
which proved so efficacious to bring about the change as to the 
election of United States Senators: 

Furthermore, if the process of amending the Constitution in 
the past has not been abused, it was largely due, in my opinion, 
to the fact that in prior years the Congress of the United States 
such amendments of the Constitution as cor 
our form of government and the distribution of its 
powers. Now that there are so many movements in the coun- 
to change the Constitution in reference to matters which 
intimately concern themselves and are irrevocably connected 
with the daily habits of each individual citizen, it seems to me 
that all the more, in justice and in fair play and in order to 
determine the accurate sentiment of the people, the people them- 
selves should be the tribunal to whom should be proposed the 
question of whether or not they approve a proposed change in 
the Constitution. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHwursT] has suggested that 
he would like to have it arranged so that it would be necessary 
for the people to approve such a proposed change in the Con- 
stitution. I, for my part, have no objection whatever to such 
an amendment being preposed, and in fact it my per- 
sonal and individual views. 

Mr: ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
at that point? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 5 

Mr. ASHURST. ‘The Senator has correctly 
that | would be glad, indeed, to an amendment adopted 
even to this joint resoluticen which will let the people be the 
only and the exclusive t: nal to which the same should be 
or could submitted, yet there are some practical difficulties 


meets 


stated my view, 


See 


he 


in the way. It is a difficult thing to amend the Federal Consti- 
tution; and I am comforted by the reflection, and will be con- 
tent to stand on it without proposing any amendment, that 
the Senator’s amendment should be proposed—and I believe 


will be adopted if proposed—Congress would thereafter always 
avail itself of that just and proper tribunal, the people them- 
selves. So 1 shall not offer any amendment, because | believe 
the philosophy of the situation would be that Congress itself 
would always submit the amendment to the proper tribunal, the 
people. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think the Senator is correct about that; 


| and the reason why in drafting this proposed amendment I left 


ers Of the Coustitution the general assemblies of the States, | 


‘tinguished from the electors thereof. 
ii going to ask, as my time is about to expire, that I may 
mt and conclude my remarks on this question. The matter 
wen up several times, and I have always heen willing to 
over, but 1 should like to make a it this 
if there is no objection. 
PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
» ordered, 
VOMERENKE. 
her Dranch of the subject, the Senator has referred to a 
on of one of the lower State courts. I am familiar with 


statement on 


ik, 


fhe Chair hears none, and 


ifas this matter been before any Federal court, so far 
Senator knows? 

BRANDEGEE, I do not know, Mr. President. I will 
\ state that I have not attempted to investigate that 


Whether it had or not, I should think that unless it 
at least to a very high Federal court the decision 

not be considered as final and conclusive until it was 
el by the Supreme Court of the United States, since it is 

“rave constitutional question. 

umendment proposes, in addition to the two methods now 
ded by the Constitution for the ratification of amend- 
S, to add a third method, to wit, ratification by the electors 
“ States. It also proposes to fix a time limit, to wit, a 
ot of six years, within which such amendments must be 
hed in order to become valid, 


one 


1} 






| change as may be necessary to accomplish the object. 


Mr. President, before the Senator goes to 


in the existing methods of ratification was because [ think it is 
wiser, in making a change in the Constitution, to make as little 
Having 
in mind what I consider to be the certainty that Congress in the 
future will always submit these amendments to the people in- 
stead of to the legislatures or to conventions, if this amend- 
ment shall be ratified, I do not consider it essential to put in the 
ratification of the people as an exclusive method of ratification ; 
but I am perfectly willing to have it go in if the Senate wants 
it in, or it can be put in in conference, or by the House, if the 
House prefers it that way, when this matter goes to the Hous« 
Another reason why I would not like to offer such an ameni- 
ment on the floor now is that I reported the joint resolution as 


| the action of the committee, and I could offer the amendment 





personally, but I could not speak for the committee in advocating 
such an amendment, 

It has been suggested to me since this amendment was 
ported from the committee that the Supreme Court, in passing 
on the language of the Constitution which provides that when- 
ever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary Congress 
may submit an amendment, has recently decided that two-thirds 
of both Houses means two-thirds of a quorum of both Houses, 
which may mean much less than a majority, even, of each House, 
because a quorum consists of a bare majority in each House, 
and two-thirds of a bare majority would be just one-third, which 
is less than a majority, if I am correct in my figures; so that you 
have a small fraction of both branches proposing a constitutional 


re- 
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| 
( is of the membership of both | ing the woman-suffrage amendment as adopted, the nineteenih 
I think was really intended by the framers of | amendment—the third amendment period (1909 to 1919)—~ 
to be the constitutional requirement, So I am | showing that these amendments move in great cycles, 
as an amendment, solely on my own responsi- | The Federal Constitution conserves and protects all that 
real Americans hold precious; it should not be changed hy 
legislative caucus, but by the direct vote of the people. 
There is not a State in the Federal Union whose constitution 
|} may be amended by the State legislature. The various Stat 
require ihirds « the total membership } constitutions may be amended only by the electorate of the 
appro : i a joint resolution. I think that | State How utterly archaic, therefore, it is to deny the el 
provisi« am not going to insist upon it if | torate an opportunity to express itself upon the proposed ch: 
objection, because wn} want to imperil the pas- | in our fundamentai law. 
the joint resolutiol If the consent of the voters be required to alter and ame: 
resident, I hesitate to press this matter to a vote this | a State constitution, a fortiori, the vote of the people should | 
by reason of y fear of the result, but it is per- | required to change the Federal Constitution. 
l i f quorum present at this minute; It is vital to our American system that the voter should | 
mm requires two-thirds to vote, I | an opportunity to say at the ballot box what form of gov: 
* taking what I regard as an im- | Ment he desires to live under, 
bers present. I am perfectly If you are not willing that the State legislatures 
f that is the regular order. choose United States Senators, for a much stronger reaso: 
Mr. President, I simply want to | State legislatures should not change your fundamental la) 
vi} oO urge a vote on the joint Every argument in favor of the election of Senators | 
| direct vote of the people is a stronger argument in favo 
yore upon if. consulting the people on constitutional amendments, 
the joint | tf favored the amendments providing for the income tax, « 
election of Senators, prohibition, and woman suffrage. I b: 
they were wise amendments, and that they were in respon 
the deliberate judgment and progressive thought of a vast n 
| ity of our countrymen; indeed, I believe those amendments 
demanded by the people and were not foreed upon the p 
My belief, unfortunately, does not settle the question; f 
yposed reform or change in | Stubborn fact exists that millions of our countrymen thoroi 
by any original thought within | believe that the prohibition and woman-suffrage amend: 
from Connecticut [Mr. Branpr- | were adopted by cunning, by craftiness and indirection, and 
ecested the same change. and T | the Congress and the State legislatures were either browh: 
the words of the distinguished | into voting for the amendments or were induced to do so | 
presides over this Chamber, | insidious lobby. It is my personal opinion that if a referen 
ere would be no intervening | to the people on the prohibition and woman-suffrage ai 
2) iments to the | Ments could have heen had, each amendment would hav 
themselves should | adopted and ratified by at least a three-fourths majority o 
if Government | electors We should, therefore, take the requisite ste] 
clude the opportunity in the future of a recurrence 0 
submitted bv the liscontent and suspicion by providing a means by whi 
nee Artic . : tors of each State May pess pen amendments to the I 


resoln 1 as proposed be amended so as 


Members h llouses 


namely : 
ify re “avre 435 Members of th Hoi 


Representatives and 96 Members of the Senate, in all 
ask unanimous cot ni to inelude in the Recorp, at thi 
in mv remarks, a statement wowing the exact number 


senators, number of members of the house or assembly, 


ase may be, in the State legisiatures. 
dine! have had 1 Phere being no objection, the matter 
stitution. vill ire Ce » the Ri 

| parcel of the original Con- 
titution was ratified it was 
me cases expressed, under- 
pred Phe ere pro 
neress on the 15th of 
ber. ahe third, fourth, 
eleventh, and twelfth 
States within exactly 


“ul No, 2 ar still 


it ben 
BRANDEGEE] thitt 
have preeedent 
smendment, fair 
» conld ratify. 
9 the fact that the 
rs 10 have been broug! 
fhe eleventh and twelfth were 
1794 and 1SO04, the twelfth 
Portus 


Tike 
nding the fae tbhaat ; 
were introduced in Congress nd two wer 
1804 and 1864, no amendment was adopter 
HU-yeat period ol mmobility with re pect to an 
g eral Constitutio 
fhen came the second amendment period, which began in 1865 
and lasted until 1875 In that 10-year period the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments vere preposed and 
adopted. 
There cule another period of nearly 40 years of silence, 
and then eame the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and, treat 








_-~ 
+ 








Viinber ¢ State legislatures Continued 
: House or 
, assembly. 
lina 44 124 
Dakota...... 45 103 
NOI ie Rite te a ee th eee, aie ens Peed aedee } vy 
CURA steadier octrashenie<onagih- = 
bale Soke Mayes eh BCFS CaeseYS SSS eT 1s 46 
eee ee er ee errr eee TTT ee y 246 
100 
irgi spetcon ae heiheapmen unneeded tent} voowtnees a rn 
Vest Virginia. ) 94 
eeeeee , 100 

1,760 ‘ 

‘ 1 ey 
house ie », O43 
\ir. ASHURS' So we have a total of 7,408 members of the 
ute legislatures, and, as the Senator from Connecticut [Mr 
BRANDEGEE] says, a majority of that 7,400—not two-thirds, but 
bare majority of that 7,400 men—may pass upon an amend 


to the Constitution. 

we find ourselves in the Con- 
ss and a majority of the 7,400, or about 4,500 men, pass upon 
destiny of the most advanced people that ever lived in the 
times. We set ourselves the leader among the 
tions in thought and as responsive to the people's will, and yet 
00 men, if they saw fit, could Prussianize the Republic. 

\s the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerenr|—and I thank him 


mm this posture : Two-thirds of 


, 
' 


le of Ip as 


ii—says, sotto voce, two-thirds ef a quorum in Congress is all 
is necessary. 

LT Due 7] . . , lt ; ' ; } *, 

\ir. President, it is startling to investigate and then reflect 


on the perils that have come and that in the future may come 
a continued failure to set a time limit within which a pro- 
sed amendment may be ratified. 


live different amendments duly proposed by the Congress are 


y pending before the States for their action. These amend- 
are as follows: 
One, proposed September 15, 1789. 130 veurs ago, relating to 


eration and representation : 
LE 1. After the first enumeration required by the 
Constitution there shall be one Representative for 


article 
30,000 


first 
every 





number shall amount te 100, after which the proportion shall 
ulated by Congress that there shall be not less than 100 Rep 
ives, nor less than one Representative for every 40,000 per- 
til the number of Representatives shall amount to 200, after 
proportion shall be so ri ated by Congress that there shall 
s than 200 Representative nor more than one Representative 
50,000 persons. 
ther, proposed September 15, 1789, 130 years ago, relating 
pensation of Members of Congress: 
No law varying the compensation for the services of the 


shall take effect until 


- and 


ves 


Representative an election of Rep- 


shall have intervened. 
proposed May 1, 1810 

he United States from accepting presents, pensions, ot 
in princes or from foreign powers: 
citizen the United States shall accept, 
title of nobility or honor, or shall, without the 


s 


Ay 109 years age 


to prohibit citi- 


claim, receive, or re- 
consent of Con- 


of 


ept and retain any present, pension, office, or emelument of 
whatever, from any emperor, king, prince, or foreign power, 
son shall cease to be a citizen of the United States, and shall 


‘ble of helding any office of trust or profit under them, or either 


1 posed, as as 


March 2, 1861 years ago—known the 
mendiment, prohibiting Congress from interfering with 
Within the States: 


} 


ndment ill be made to the Constitution which will authorize 


h 

Congress the power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 

lomestic institutior thereof, including that of persons held 
vi xy the laws of said State. (12 Stat., 251.) 


eC woman 

ht of citiz 

d by th 
} Shall h 


uffrage amendment proposed June 4, 1919: 

ns of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
United States or by any State on account of sex. 
ive power to enforce this article by appropriate legis 


september 15, 1789, 12 constitutional amendments wert 
a by t First Congress. The requisite number of States 
proposed articles numbered 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 


} 
oe 


un exactly two years and three months, whilst Nos. 1 
Ithough proposed 130 years ago, have not, according to 


test available returns, received favorable action by the 
number of States and are yet befere the American 
or the States, rather, have been for 130 years, and are 
subject to ratification or rejection by the States. After 
(Wo proposed amendments, to wit, Nos. 1 and 2, had been 
in the clouds "—for 84 years, the Ohio State Sen 
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ate in 1873, in response to a tide of indignation that swept over 
the land in opposition to the so-called * 
rected proposed amendment No. and 
ratification through the State 


} 


back-salary grab,” resur 


passed a resolution of 


senate No ‘iticism can be 
visited upon the Ohio Legislature that attempted to ratify the 
amendment proposed in 1789, and if the amendment had been 
freshly preposed by Congress at the time of the “ back-salary 
grab” instead of having been drawn forth from musty té mes, 
where it had so long lain idle, stale, and dormant, other States 
doubtless would have ratified it during the period fro IST 
to 1881. 
hus i ould seem that period of 130 years, or S4 years 
within which a State may act is altogether too long, di wi 


ition limiting the 
may act under a particular submissi 
id down to posterity a 
yund in 
and ratify, 


support 
which a State 
will not hs 
ments floating a1 
here may resurr 
and ratify. 

We ought to have hor y, united exertion, and 
certainly we should have contemporaneous action with referen 
to these various proposed amendments. Judgment the case 
should 1'¢ d within the ordinary lifetime of those inte 
ested in bringing about hange in our fundamental | 
Final action should be had while the discussions and arguments 
are within the remembrance of those who are called upon to act 

is still another reason why a time limit should be set: 
the 12 amendments were submitted in 


i propo time to 6, 8, or 10 vears within 


so that we 


t ss of amend- 


conglomera 





Mn 


. cloudy, nebulous haze, which a State 


State there 





and a may anize 


logencous, steady) 


on 
} m clan 
1 Lictie re 


the ¢ 1 W 


i 


When 1789 there were 
only 13 States. Vermont had not been admitted, if I remember 
corres tly 

Question: Should three-fourths of the States then in th 
Union or three-fourths of those now in the Union be the test 


as to what shall be the number required for ratification? 
The ume proposed en May 1, 1810, was submitted to 


the States Under the most interesting and peculiar auspices that 


rdment 


ever came before a legislative body, and was as follows: 

If any citizen of the United States shall accept, claim, receive, or 
retain any title ef nobility or honor, or shall, without the consent of 
Congress, accept and retain any present, pension, office, or emolument 
of any kind whatever from any emperor, king, prince, or foreign power, 
such person shall ise to he citizen of the United States and shall be 


incapable of holding any office of trast or profit under them, or either 
of them 

What was the reason for that preopesed amendment? History 
the reason was that when officials accep 
presents of great value they dissolve the pearl of independ 
in the vinegar of obligation. 


does not disclose, but 
ence 


oo 
sal 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry ? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senato1 om Ari- 


zone yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania‘ 


Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 
Mr. PENROSE. The Senator 


have in mind, I t 


1 


hot 


al 


does 


it—or has he in mind—the very valuable and humerous pres 
ents brought back to this country by those in executive and 
diplomatic place affecting to represent the United States 
abroad? 

Mr. ASHURST. I know, nothing, Mr. President, about any 


presents received by anybody. I do not know anything about 


that. But if any Democrat has received any present, he would 
receive my condemnation just as quickly as though he wert 
Republican. It is one of the habits of the majority rty ) 


receive presents, and I do not want the Democratic Party to ¢ 


into that habit. 

Mr. PENROSE. Teo state the matter bluntly, I am told that 
the President came back to this country laden and overbur- 
dened with presents from crowned heads and foreign ¢ rn- 
ments 

Mr. ASHURS' I am sure the Senator from Pennsylvania 
dees not believe that. 


Mr. PENROSE. And that even the ladies in the Executive 


party brought back jewelry worth many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. An official of the customhouse, I was informe 
stated that jewelry amounting to $1,000,000 had been broug! 
back by one of the party on a recent trip. 

Mr. ASHURST. In the first place, Mr. President, I know 


le 


the 
DUSITICSS of 


it th time un 


of no ladies who are holding any offic 
Federal Goveriment; and, secondly, I am not in th 
attacking women, anyhow. 


Mr. PENROSE. I am not in the business, either, of attack- 
ing anybody; but I am simply stating a fact, that the pre 
dential party, including the ladies of the party, brought back 


to this country presents from crowned heads and foreign gov- 
ernments ‘amounting to several million dollars, and I was anx 
to know whether the Senator from Arizona had referred 
‘ to this constitutional amendment as applicable to modern cases, 


Lous 
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en ne ne eeaeaee eatery ynnnn ann 


RST. L will read the amendment proposed in 1510, 
r uy see to whom it would apply. This amend- 
“1, and is still pending, and with the views of 
Vonnsylvania as stated, I hope to enlist him for 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
|. This proposed amendment read: 


Mr. ASHI 


nd the Nenat 


lent Wis 


Props 


: tie s+ 
ihe Senator from 


DRANDEGEI 


United States shall accept, claim, receive, or re- 
or honor, or shall, without the consent of Con- 
ny present, pension, office, or emolument of any 
peror, king, prince, or foreign power, such 
i. citizen of the United States, and shall be in 
fics f trust o1 under them, or either of 


1 of tin 
nobisity 
‘etain 


om any em 


profit 
Unf ihh: Iv, tle annals of Congress and 
» not give any of the debate upon this interesting 
rhe light thrown upon the subject by the 
whnnals is the remark of Mr. Macon, who said “he considered 
us deciding whether or not we 
the Legion of Honor in this country.” 
with our diplomatie or political history 
of such an amendment is not now apparent, 
sonaparte in this 


Hewspapecrs ces 
proposition only 


is question 


the vote on th 
to have members of 


What 


y t 1 4) ) } 
SLC ilt Le“ 


event connected 
ihat the presence of Jerome 
country a years previous, and his marriage to a 
lndy, may suggested this measure. 

An article in Niles’s Register (vol, T2, p. 166), written many 
aiter vent, refers to ap amendment having been 
adopted to prevent any but native-born citizens from being 
President of the United States. - This is, of course, a 


but it is possibl 
few 
have 


oe 
years this « 


is the 
but it may be possible that the circumstances referred to 
by the writer in Niles relate to the passage of this amendment 
through Congress in regard to titles of nobility. The article 
referred to maintains that at the time Jerome Bonaparte was 
n this country the Sederalist Party, as a political trick, affect- 
apprehend that Jerome might find his way to the Presi- 
dency through “French influence,” proposed the amendment. 
rhe Federalists thought the Democratic Party would oppose 
it as unnecessary, which would thus appear to the public as a 
further proof of their subserviency to French influence. The 
Democrats, to avoid this imputation, concluded to carry the 
amendment. “It can no harm” was what reconciled it 
to all. 

That amendment submitted 109 years ago, and it was 
ratified within two years by Maryland, Kentucky, Ohio, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vermont, Tennessee, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. It was 
rejected by two or three of the States. At one period of our 
national life the school-book histories and the public men stated 
hat it was a part of our organic law, because in the early days 
of our Government the Secretary of State did not send mes- 
sages to announcing ratification or promulgate to 
the public any notice whatever as to when an amendment be- 
part of che Constitution. I have caused the journals, 
ecords, and files in the Department of State to be searched, 
‘und there may not be found any notice of any proclamation or 
promulgation of the ratification of the first 10 amendments to 
The States assumed—it was not an unwar- 
that when the requisite number 
was then and there a 


Slon: 


ing 10 


do 


was 


(Congress 


ame a 


the Constitution. 
violent assumption— 


imendment it 


ranted or 
of States had ratified an 
part of our organic law. 
When the War between the States began to throw its shadow 
over the land, men rushed here and there with a compromise to 
heal the breach, if possible, and tried to avert the shock that 
was apparently about to come to our governmental structure. 
Expedient after expedient was proposed, and just before the 
adjournment of Congress—to wit, on March 2, 1861—the follow- 
amendment, known as the Corwin amendment, to the Con- 
United States was proposed to the States, and 


follows: 


ine 
stitution of the 


t read its 


No 
or give 
with the 
to labor or 
Cong 


dment shall be made to the Constitution which will authorize 
» Congress the power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
domestic institutions thereof, including that of persons held 
service by the laws of said State. (12 Stat., 251.) Pro- 
March 2, 1861 


imen 


That amendment was proposed by Congress on the 2d of 
March, 1861, and I warrant there are not 5,000 people in the 
United States to-day who know that such an amendment is 
now pending before the various States of the Union for their 
ratification. The amendment was ratified by the State of Ohio 
and by the State of Maryland through their legislatures and 
by the State of Illinois in 1862 by a convention. 

Thus we perceive that a system which permits of no limita- 
tion as to the time when an amendment may not be voted upon 
by the State is not fair to posterity nor to the present genera- 
tion. It keeps historians, publishers, und annalists, as well as 
the general public, constantly in doubt. 

Having searched closely as to whether there is in the Consti- 


tution itself any expressed or implied limitations as to when an 


contemporary 


were | 


Maryland | 


mistake, | 
Constitution in its original form contained such ua provi- 


amendment may not be adopted, { am driven irresistibly to the 
conclusion that an amendment to the Constitution, once having 
been duly proposed, although proposed September 15, 1789, 
could not be recalled even by the unanimous vote of both 
Houses, if the Congress wished the same recalled, because the 
power to submit an amendment is specifically pointed out; but 
no power is given to recall it, and silence is negation. 

I am not without authority on this subject, and I wish to 
include in the Recorp some data I have collected on this subject, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time for the considers 
tion of the calendar under Rule VIII has expired. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceci| 
to the consideration of executive business in open session 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. I should 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rerep] 
notice that he would address the Senate at this time. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am like a man pardoned out of the pe 
tentiary, I was not allowed to finish my sentence. I was en 
off by the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts, but | 
should like to finish. 

Mr. REED (to Mr. Asuvrsr). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will conclude by saying that I realize th 
is a serious matter, that this proposed constitutional amendm« 
can not be disposed of in the morning hour, but I feel the debs 
has not been without some value to us all, and I am glad 
note there is such unanimity of expression of opinion favoral) 
to the resolution. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to say that there is no unani 
on it, but very resolute opposition to it. 

Mr. ASHURST. For the first time I now know that 
Senator from Oklahoma intends to deprive the people of 
United States of voting upon what kind of government th 
wish to live under 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from <Arizoni 
correctly the “ Senator from Oklahoma.” 

Mr. ASHURST. I am a very accurate interpreter, I th 
and I will ask the Senator from Oklahoma whether he wou! 
prefer having 5,000 men pass on our Constitution or all of th 
voting people, men and women of our country? Does he pref 
a constitution like Mexico or one of the people? 

Mr. OWEN. The amendment which I offered a few moment- 
ago, Senate joint resolution 33, called the “Gateway amend 
ment,” deprives the minority of either House or a minority o 
the States from preventing a proposed amendment to the Con 
stitution being submitted to the people, as the pending resol 
tion proposes, and places it in the hands of the peopl 
majority vote of a majority of the congressional districts « 
majority of all votes cast and permits amendments to lx 
posed by a majority of the Members either of the United %| 
Senate or the House of Representatives. The proposed aime: 
ment which I offered fully sets forth my views. I shall be col 
tent with nothing less. I am utterly opposed to minority ru 
and will submit to it no longer than I am compelled to do » 

Mr. ASHURST. Then if the Senator has offered suc! 
amendment as that he has offered one that will give the }« 
inore authority and has performed a valuable service. 

Mr. OWEN. It not only gives the people more authority bu 
enables a majority of their Representatives in either House 
submit proposed amendments to the Constitution, whic! 
majority of either House believe the people want. I demati 
the right of the people to rule be put in conerete form 
without delay. 

Minority rule in this Nation is now threatening to bring a! 
mob rule as a remedy, which is another form of minoril 
even more dangerous and chaotie in tendency than the prese! 
order. ed 

Majority rule is the safe and middle course, and it is of rs! 
immediate importance. At present, anything in excess 0! | 
third of the House or Senate membership or in excess 0! one 
fourth of the States can block the right of the people to amc 
the Constitution, and organized financial and commercit! 
controls by this means the veto power against the majo! 
the people. ; 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THo™ 
his speech on August 22 reached heights of true eloquence 
cluding with a noble peroration, the Senator said: . 

I sometimes picture this great Republic as a majestic image, to\\' 
to the clouds from an eternal anchorage of justice and ordered 11)" 
its benignant features bathed in the eternal sunlight of heaveb,. 
vincible arms extended above our continent-covering domain, sh! 
protecting, encouraging. May such an image find eel ensig 
hearts of every man and woman and child under the nationa! «o'" 
quickening their affection, stimulating their patriotism, apc mm" 
to their sense of civic responsibility. 


like to conclude ny remarks 


head. 
The Chair 


(oa 


recognizes 


does not inter) 
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I devoutly share the hope expressed by the Setator from Colo 
rade, whose genius spread that sublime picture before us, that | 
“such an image will find sanctuary in the heart of every man | 
and woman under the national ensign.” But while it true 
that the heroic image of our American institutions lifts its head 
into the clouds, it is also true that it is neither anchored securely 
nor anchored at all; it stands upon a fragile pivot, the will of 
five thousand men; but if we see to it that the charter of Ameri 
can freedom shall not be changed except by a vote ef the people 
ihen this heroic im will be supported by a pivot, the will of 
people, diamond pivot upon unbreakable, infran- 
sible strength the destiny of the Republic may safely and 
revolve, 


IS 


age 


ihe a whose 


easily 





APPENDEX. 


DISCUSSION OF CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIO> INVOLVED 
(Jameson. ) 
Sec. 585. Vi. Two further questions may be considered: (1) When 
Cougress has submitted amendments to the States, can it recall them? 
nd (2) How long are amendments thus submitted open to adoption or 
rejection by the States? 
1. The tirst question must, we think, receive u negative answer. 
Congress has submitted amendments, at the time deemed by 


When 
tself or its constituents desirable, to concede t 
fterwards recalling them would be to give to it that of definitely re- 
ting such amendments, since the recall would withdraw them from 
consideration the States and thus render their adoption impos 
llowever this may be, it is enough to justify a negative answer 


of 
| 


say that the Iederal Constitution, from which alone Congress de- 
es its power to submit amendments to the States, does not provide 
r recalling them upen any event or condition, and that the power tu 
all can not be considered as involved in that to submit as necessary 
its conyplete execution. It therefore can not exist. 


2. The same 
ond question. 


to the 
to sub 


furnish the 
Congress the 


consideration will, 
The Constitution g¢ 


perhi 
i 


abswer 
power 


Ss 


ve to 


t amendments to the States; that is, either to the State legislatures 
to conventions called by the States for this purpose, but there it 
tops. No power is granted to preseribe conditions as to the time within 
ich the amendments are to be ratified, and hence to do so would be 


transcend the power given. The practice of Congress in such cases 


always conformed to the implied limitations of the Constitution. 
[It has contented itself with proposing amendments, to become valid as 
rts of the Constitution, according to the terms of that instrument. 


is, therefore, possible, though hardly probable, that an amendment 
propesed is always epen to adoption by the nenaeting or nonratify- 
ta les. 
better opinion would seem to be that an alteration of the Consti- 
proposed to-day has relation to the sentiment and the felt needs 
iy, and that, if not ratified early, while that sentiment may fairly 
wed to exist, it ought to be regarded as waived and not again to 
upon unless a second time proposed by Congress. 
586. In discussing the question of the right of the States to vote 
oposed amendments at any time after the date of their pro- 
is proper to leok into the consequences of such a right. If they 
right there are now floating about us, as it were, in nubilous, 
| amendments to the Constitution proposed by Congress which 
‘cceived the ratification of one or more States but not of enough 
them valid as parts of that instrument. Congress could not 
uw them, and there is in force in regard to them no recognized 
of limitations. Unless abrogated by amendments subsequently 
they are, on the hypothesis stated, still before the American 
be adopted or rejected. 
1S73 the Senate of Ohio, acting upon the theory that once pro- 
to the Constitution is always open to ratification, 


» 








amendment 
joint resolution ratifying the second of the 12 amendments 
to the States by Congress in 1789, but then rejected, pro- 
it “no law varying the compensation of Members of Con- 
all take effect until an election for Representative shall have 
ied.” ‘This resotution, prepared by Madison, was an excellent 
uppose it had been unjust, proposed, perhaps, in the interest 
tion or of a party, and, failing at the time to receive the 
majority, it had subsequently by a concerted rally of those 
ed in its adoption been carried without discussion er a clear 
sion of the existing public will; is that true construction of the 
ion which may be followel by dungerous consequences? 
ppesing the right referred to exists, by what majority shall the 
ted amendments be adopted? If proposed in 1789, when the 
uumbered but 18 and when a majority of 10 States might have 
the amendment, how many would have been requisite in 1873, 
ere were 38 States which would have been called upon to vote? 
answer should be that 29 States must have voted to ratify, since 
er was three-fourths of all the States in 1873, however reason- 
han answer might seem, it would be founded upon no statute or 

1 of the country, and therefore different opinions as to its reason- 
might well be entertained. Hence the danger of confusion or 
We discuss this question here merely to emphasize the dangers 

| in the Constitution as it stands and to show the necessity of 
m to make certuin those points upon which doubts may arise in 
ployment of the constitutional process for amending the funda- 
iw of the Nation. A constitutional statute of limitation pre- 
the time within which proposed amendments shall be adopted 
eated waived ought by all means to be passed. (Jameson, 
\ treatise on constitutional conventions (4th ed., 1887), pp. 
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ONGRESS BU’ 


CONSTITUTION OF TUE UNITED STATES PROPOSED 
NOT RATIFIED BY THREE-FOURTHS OF THE STATES, 
COLLATED BY Mr. ASHURST. 


‘PPORTION MENT OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

the first enumeration required by the first article of the Con- 
lon, there shall be one Representative for every 30,000 until the 
mber shall amount to 100; after which the proportion shall be so 
on d by Congress that there shall be not less than 100 Representa- 

101 less than one Representative for every 40,000 persons, until 
imber of Representatives shall amount to 200; after which the pro- 
shall be so regulated by Congress that there shall not be less 


Afters 
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that body the power of | 
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than 200 Representatives nor 





t more than one Representative for ever 
29,000 persons. (1 Stat., 97.) (Submitted at the same time those 
which became part of the Constitution as amendments 1 to 10 

Proposed by Congress September 15, 1789 

Ratified by the following States 

New Jersey, Novem 20. 1789 (Sena de p. 199, Ist Cong 
2d sess.) 

Maryland, D mibe 19, 1789 Se Jour I, p. 106, 1 ( g 
2d sess.) 

North Carolin December 22, 1789 Sen J ul, Y 190 1 
Cong., 2d sess.) 

South Carolin January 19, 1790 Senate Jo * Cor 
2d sess.) 

New Hampshitr lanual , TOO (Sen Journ p. it 
Cong 2d ses ) A 

New York, March 27, 1790 (Senate Journa 3. ist ¢ 
sess. ) 

Rhoda: land, Jume 15, 1790 (Senate Journal, p. 110, ist ¢ 
2d sess 

Virginia, Octob 25. 1791 (Senat Journal, p. 30, 2d Cong 1 
Fess.) 

Pennsylva se mber 21, 1791 (Senate Journ p. 11, 2h ¢ 2 
Ist sess.) 

Vermont, Ne 1791 (Sen Journal, p. 98, 2d Cong l 

mmsylvania first rejected the proposed amendment Ma LO 

1790. 

Rejected by Delaware January 28, 1790. 

The Journals give no record of the action of the Legislatures of Mas 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Georgia. 

COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 
No law varying the compensation for the services of the Senators and 


Representatives shall take effeet until an election of Representatives 
shall have intervened. (1 Stat.. 97.) (Submitted at the same time 


those which became part ef the Constitution as amendments 1 to 10 

















Preposed by Congress September 15, 1789. 

Ratified by the following States : 

Maryland, December 19. 1789 (Senate Journal, p. 106, Ist Cong 
2d sess.) 

North Carolina, December 22, 1789 (Senute Journal, 103, Ist 
Cong., 2d sess.) 

Seuth Carolina, January 19, 1790. (Senate Journal, p. 50, Ist Cong., 
2d sess.) 

Delaware, January 28, 1790 (Senate Journal, p. 35, Ist Cor rd 

Vermont, N« er 3S, 1791. Senate Journal, p. 98, 2d Cons is 
Sess. } 

Virginia, December 15, 1791 (Senate Journal, p. 69, 2d Ceng., Ist 
Sess.) 

Rejected vy Ne Je rsey, November 20, 1789 (Senate Journal. p Loe. 
Ist Cong., 2 s« New Hampshire, January 25, 1790 (Senate Journal, 
p. 105, Ist Cong 2d sess.) ; Pennsylwania, March 10, 1790 (Senate 
Journal, p. 39, 1 Cong., 2d sess.) ; New York, March 27, 1790 (Senate 
Journal, p. = Cong., 2d sess.) ; Rhode Island, June 15, 1790 ‘S 
ate Journal, p. 110, Ist Cong., 2d sess.) 

The Journals give no record of the action of the Legislatures of Massa- 
husetts, Connecticut, and Georgia. 

CITLES OF NOBILITY. 

If any citizen the United States shall cept, claim, receive, or 
retain a tit! nobility or honor, or shall, without the consent of 
Congress, accept and retai any present, pension, office, or emolument 
of any kind whatever, from any emperor, king, prince, or foreign power, 
such person shall cease to be a citizen of the United States and shall be 
incapable of holding any offi of trust or profit under them or either of 
them. (2 Stat., 613.) 

Proposed by Congress May 1, 1810. 

Ratified by the following States: 

Maryland, December 25, 1810. 

Kentucky, January 31, 1811 

Ohio, January 31, 1811 

Delaware, February 2, 1811 

Pennsylvania, February 6, 1S11 

New Jersey, February 13, 1811 

Vermont, October 24, 1811. 

‘Tennessee, November 21, 1811 

Georgia, December 13, 1811 

North Carolina, December 23, 1811. 

Massachusetts, February 2 1812. 

New Hampshire, December 10, 1812 

Rejected by New York (senate) March 12, 1811; Conn May ses- 
sion, 1813: South Carolina, approved by senate November 28, 1811, 
reported unfavorably in house and not further considered December 7, 
1813; Rhode Island, September 15, 1814 
AMENDMENT ABOLISHING OR INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY PROMIU!ITED 

(CORWIN’ AMENDMENT). 

No amendment shall be made to the Constitution which will authorize 
or give to Congress the power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including that of persons held 
to laber or service by the laws of said State. (12 Stat., 251.) 


Proposed by Congress March 2, 1861. 
Ratified by the following States 
Ohio, March 13, 1861. 

Maryland, January 10, 1862 


Illinois (convention), February 14, 1S8€2. 
RATIFICATIONS ON SUFFRAGE AME [ENT. 

Illinois, June 10, 1919. 

Wisconsin, June 10, 1919. 

Michigan. June 10, 1919. 

Kansas, June 16, 1919 

Ohio, June 16, 1919. 

New York, June 16, 1919. 

Pennsylvania, June 24, 1919 

Massachusetts, June 25, 1919. 

‘Texas, June 28 1919. 


Iowa, July 2, 1919. 
Missouri, July 3, 1919. 
Arkansas, July 28, 1919. 
Montana, July 30, 1919. 
Nebraska, August 


1919. 
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Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask permission of the Senator 
from Massachusetts to offer an amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute, to the joint rese'ution (S. J. Res. 41) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which I 
desire to have printed and lie on the table. I rose to offer the 
amendment and was precluded from doing so by the closing of 
the morning hour. 

Mr. LODGE. 
offering an amendment to be printed. 

The amendment by Mr. Owen is to 
resolving clause and insert: 

That Article V 

This Constitution may be 

» other way An amendment 


stitutional convention may be 
‘By a majority vote of 
ngress 
* By either 
nd a failu 
jection 


Congress 


strike out all after the 


of the Constitution shall be amended so as to read: 
amended in the following manner and in 
or amendments or the calling of a con- 
pre} 
the 


wosed 


Members enrolled in each 
Ifouse should the other ]louse 
thre« months to aet favorably 


for shall 
shall propose al l endment 
1 constitutional conyentik when requested 
itures 


by a majority of the 

sStiite legis 

C‘ongress or either House may 

Proposed amendni 

taries of 
ion to such of the 

e for the election of 

each voter there shall be 
the arguments, for 

of leading representatives of the « ppc sing sides; 
hall be borne by the Government of the United States. Not less than 
wo nor more than four months shall elapse between the time of issuing 
he voters’ pamphlet and the date of the referendum vote. 

‘The returns shall be transmitted to the House of Representatives, 
ne the will of a double majority shall prevail—a majority of those who 
ote on the measure in a majority of the congressional districts and 2 
ijority of all the thereon: Provided, however, That no 


State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 


submit competing measures, 

transmitted by the Secretary of State 
the several States of the Union for sub- 
voters of the several 
Members of the House of Representatives. To 
mailed a copy of the proposals and a copy of 


nts shall be 


the secre state ol 


yotcs cast 


rREATY OF PEACE WITIT GERMANY, 


PRESIDENT pro 
unfinished business of the 
aly. 


The Senate, in open executive 


‘The 


Senate the 


tempore 


rhe Chair lays before the 
executive session, namely, 
ihe German tre 
ession, resumed the 
ion of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

Mr. REED obtained the floor 
Mr. JONES of Washington Mir 
ence of a quorum, 


PRESIDENT ji 


resident, I suggest the ab- 


The rhe Secretary will call the 
The Secretary called t roll, a tha 
wered to their names: 


MceNai 
Moses 
Nelson 
New 
Newberry 
Norris 
Nugent 
Overman 


Smith, Ariz 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Stanley 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
‘Thomas 
‘Townsend 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont 
Warren 
Watson 
Williams 
Wolcott 


Gerry 
Gronn 
Hak 
Harding 
Harrison 
llitchcock 
Jones, N. Me 
Tone S, Wa 
Kellogg 
Kendric 
Kenyon 
Keyes 
Kirby 
Knox 
‘all La Follet 
ernaid Lenroot 
‘leteher Lodge 
rar MeCumbe 
Mchlellat 


Phelan 
Phipps 
Vittman 
Pomerene 
Reed 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Simmons 


Dillinghsr 
dg 


tlkins 


Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 


Okahoma 
‘) ish also 
DER 
Senato 


[| Mr. Gore] is detained from the Senate by illness. I 
to announce that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. HEN- 
ihe Senator from Louisiana {Mr. RANSDELL], and the 
from South Carolina |Mr. Saare] are detained from 
the Senate on public business. 

Mr. KIRBY. I desi to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Ar} [ Mr. ROBINSON . who is dle- 
‘sined on public business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 


Seventy-three Senators ha 


Sire 


tbsas 


(Mr. BRANDEGEE in the chair). 
answered to their names. <A quo- 
um is present 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, in 
the President has declared that 
nations is largely “a debating society 
He has also s iid: 
We can alw: ffset with one vote the British six votes. I must say 
i ith perfect philosophy upon the difference in number. 
inguished Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pitrman], who 
has been justly recognized as one of the spokesmen of the Presi- 
declared on the the Senate on August 20, as 


dent, tioor of 


follows: 
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Certainly; I have no objection to the Senator | 


Ifouse of | 
‘ ; | servations in 
twice reject the proposal, | 
constitute a | 


or amendments or the ealling | 


States as are qualified to | 


and against, prepared by two committees composed | 
and the entire expense 


| ions of others. 
| plunges our Republic into the wars of the world, and jeopardizes 


i able ill to 


considera- | 


| brought us to the heights of prosperity, he is “a@ dreame: 
in the forgotten age.” 


| are classified as men “ whose heads are only fit to serve Us 
number of recent speeches | 
the assembly of the league of | 
| stitution and to protect the Republic in strict accordance 
| the terms of their oaths, study the proposed covenant and 1 ; 
| the conclusion that it is their duty not to advise or conse!!! 
| its ratification, they are denounced as “ dishonest oppore’! 


SEPCEMBER 22 


— ams 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, this league of nations as it is construed 
by the President—and he is convinced, so he says, that the other 
framers agree with him—is hardly more to-day than a meeting place 
where the consensus of opinion of the civilized world may be obtained 
and the moral force brought to bear. 

The above doctrine has been widely disseminated throughout 
the Union. The effort is to coax the people into the league by 
the claim that it is an innocuous and harmless thing. 

But on other occasions the advocates of the league assert ij 


| is possessed of sufficient power to control the passions and am 


bitions of the world and hold in leash the armed forces of man- 
kind. Both of these views can not be correct. 

The truth is to be found in the written covenant now under 
consideration. I therefore venture to invite your attention to 
the language of that instrument. 

But before I attempt that task, permit me to make a few 0! 
order to remove certain false arguments which 
have been advanced for the purpose of beclouding the issue, 

I ask permission, Mr. President, to insert at the close of jy 
remarks certain remarks made by Hon, Lee Meriwether, 1 


| cently one of the representatives of our Government at Paris. 


certain remarks made by Gov. Glynn in his keynote speccl 
at the St. Louis Democratic national convention which nomi 
nated the President in 1916, and certain experts from a lett) 
written by Hon. Edward E. Yates, one of the most distinguish: 
lawyers and Democrats of the Central West. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permissi: 
to do so is granted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the great question confronting t\; 
American people ought to be settled by a sober appeal to reaso) 


| Viewed in any light, its importance can not be overestimated 


According to the President, it is to usher in “a new age,” whic! 
he asserts will lift mankind to the highest levels. In the opi) 
it involves the sacrifice of American sovereigniy, 


the future of mankind. 

Whichever view is correct the question is one of the deepe: 
gravity. Its solution is fraught with infinite good or unspea! 
the world. Such a problem can only be solved |) 
the study of facts and by the application of sound reason. 1) 
the President is right, then surely the case can be won by) 
appeal to the intellect of the American people, 

The President has spent cight months in Europe helpi 
frame this document, which contains first and last 80,000 word: 
Iie has, or he should have, intimate knowledge of all its ter 


following Senators an- | 22d ought to be capable of demonstrating by cool reason :1 


by the citation of the terms of the instrument that it \ 
benefit mankind. The people had the right to expect that in 
his tour across the continent he would convey to them an int 
mate and concise knowledge of the contract into which he j) 
poses to force the country and that he would make plain ft 
them every doubtful proposition, but— 

If a citizen refuses to repudiate the policies under 
our country has become great, the President characterize 
as “pygmy minded.” 

If he declines to turn his back upon Washington and 
ferson, he is described as afflicted “ with curious aberrations 
thinking.” 

If he refuses to surrender with the pen what 
gained with the sword, he is politely described as a “ 
ble quitter.” 

If he can not see his way clear to embroil America i! 


Jef 


ft 


Washington 


contempl 


| wars of every country and to plunge her into controversic 
| every land, he sees with “ jaundiced eyes.” 


If he venture to point out that article 10 binds us to sel 


| soldiers to defend the frontiers of every land in every «(U 
| of the globe, he is “ afflicted with amazing ignorance. 


If he looks with pride upon the glorious achievement 
America’s past and refuses to abandon the policies which ! 


jj 


If after studying the league covenant lawyers and statesni 
reach the conclusion that it is inimical to the public weal, | 
to prevent their bodies from unraveling.” 


If Senators of the United States, sworn to defend the © 


«At 
} 


the treaty who will be gibbeted and who will regret tal | 
gibbet is so high.” 

Or, again, they are informed, as the President did decliute |" 
Washington a few weeks ago, that he would like to see 1" 


in 








C 


1929. 


“hung ona gibbet-as high as heaven, but pointed in the opposile 
direction.” 

And so the resistless argument proceeds. 

The President marshals his syllogisms as a general marshals 
ihe battalions of his army. They appear to advance in logical 
phalanx, but his soldiers are epithets; his battalions aggrega- 
tions of bitter names; his army an assemblage of denunciatory 
epigrams. 

Yet after it has passed the calm onlooker will recognize only 
the vapors of anger; the intemperance autocracy manifests at 
opposition. 

If I could be so unkind as to reply in kind, I might answer 
that, of course, the President does it all unconsciously, in com- 
plete innocence, and possibly only when wrought upon by the 
‘new magic.” And that he substitutes fancies for facts, con- 
fuses the phantasms of his dreams with the actualities of life, 
mistakes the visions of ambition for the inspiration of idealism, 
and imagines that phrases can take the place of realities. 

The President talks much of “duty of sacrifice,’ but even 
while he speaks, he, at Government expense, rides on special 
trains; sails upon magnificent ships, fitted with special glass 
pavilions; lives in the palaces of princes ; receives presents from 
foreign nobility worth hundreds of thousands of dollars; com- 
mandeers entire hotels; summonses armies of retainers; creates 
diplomats without law; and wages war without authority. | 

Out of the public funds he provides the keep of his retainers, 
lle compels the American taxpayers to furnish their food and to 
wash their dirty linen. He talks of sacrifices, but the sacrifices 
are to be made by American boys who perish in the snows of | 
Siberia or who are yet to die beneath the suns of the Equator. 

We stopped the onrushing Germans at the Marne, broke their 
attack at Chateau-Thierry, rolled them back at the Argonne, and 
forced their representatives to surrender at Paris 

Our Armies rescued our allics. 

Our food fed them. 

Our money maintained them. 


To accomplish this work we left 50.000 dead in Prance, and | 
ent staggering over our Jand another 50.000 brave men, blind, | 
rippled, diseased. | 
We accumulated a debt of $20,000,000,000, 


We disarmed Germany and dismembered Austria. 


Llaving done all this, if we now say that the time has arrived | 


, bring our soldiers home and to begin looking after the wants | 
our own people, we are “contemptible quitters 
Asserting that the league will bring universn! peace, the 


resident vet demands a standing Army of a half million men. | 
Insisting that war will be no more, he urges the doctrine of | 
versal military training. 
Proclaiming that the day has when swords are 
ten into plowshares, he demands millions for a Navy. 
lie ndvoeates freedom of the seas, but consents that England 
remain mistress of the waters of the world. 
He chafes at being kept at his presidential duties in Washing- 
when he has been in this country only 60 days in the past 9 
mnths 
makes a speech declaring hi: 
asserts that his own speech fs a solemn instruction by | 
ple which he is dutifully carrying into effect. 


to he 


come 


own opinions and the next 
the 


fe hears the echo of his own werds, and the next day pro- | 
mms them the voice of God. 
lle denounces seeret treaties, yet seeks to engage his country 


contraet ratifying and confirming secret and cruel treaties 
} 
lle preaches open covenants, openly arrived at, yet goes into 
ret conclaves and seizes cable lines and permits a censorship 
Luropean news, 
lle refuses to inform the Senate concerning his vote on racial 
lulity, pleading that he would thereby disclose secrets which 
ikl cause international embarrassment, although the public 
ement of the Japanese statesman Baron Goto that Wilson 
| House had beth voted with Japan on racial equality has for 


ks gone unchallenged and undisputed. I insert that inter- 
DID PRESIDENT WILSON VOTE ON THE JAPANESE QUESTION OF RACIAI 


EQUALITY? 


restimony on August 20, 1919, before Foreign Relations Com- 
ce of the United States Senate: 


ic President referred to the fact that the Japanese had presented a 
‘tion for racial equality, “ but rather as an expression of opinion 
pe, and it was not pressed for action.” 

_ hator JOUNSON, May I ask, if permissible, how the representatives 
~ United States voted upon that particular proposition ? 
fhe PRESIDENT, I think it is very natural that you should ask that. 
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intimacy of a great many controversies that occurred in that co 
and I think it is best, in the 


TOI 


understand 


interests of international vood 


ing, that I should not answer. 


The facts as admitted by Baron Goto, member of Japan's 


Supreme Council on Foreign Relations. This interview has 
never been denied. 
[From the Washington Post, Apr. 20, 1919.] 
New York, April 
In an astonishingly frank interview Baron Goto declared that Jap 
considered herself the spokesman of all oriental peoples, and, haring al 
ready obtained the support of President Wilson, would not gi “pT 


jight for racial equality 


hich our own Allies have been despoiled. | 


not sure that I am at liberty to answer, because that touches the i members. 


equality at the peace conference,” 


in passing upon the treaty, yet 
the practically completed draft of the treaty, although it 
in the possession of all the chancelleries of Europe 
being sold upon the streets of Berlin and authenticated 

of it were in the hands of the great bankers of New York Cit 


“ Both President Wilson and Col. House voted ith J 


Goto said. 


Ww apan 


Because the Members of the Senate have not in answer to his 


dictation immediately approved the treaty he has in substance 
charged 
they are now conspiring with Germany, a 
we are still technically at war. 


them with treasonable practices by intimating 


country with 


that 


vhiel 


The statement is as false as it is infamous. 
He goes about the country denouncing the Senate for the delay 


he refused to give to the Senat 


wm ii 


and 


He complains of delay, yet his adherents in the Senate cou 
ducted a filibuster to prevent the publication in the Concres 
SIONAT Record and to the country of an advance copy of th 
treaty. 

He complains of delay, yet he withheld from the Senate the 
Irench treaty, which by express terms was to be laid befor: 


the Senate at the same time the German treaty was submitte 


He complains of delay, yet he even now withholds documents 
important to the proper understanding of the treaties pending 


before the Senate. 


Mr. President, no man regrets the necessity of these remarks 
more than myself; but the time has come when we will dete 
mine whether the Senate of the United States is a part of the 
Government set up by the people of the United States, and 
whether it shall proceed to exercise its functions without fear 


x favor, without coercion, and without abuse. 
Let me interpolate, | am not speaking for the dignity of the 
Senate merely as a body of men here assembled. It is 2 part 


of the Government erected by the people; and whosoever denies 


| to that part of the Government the full and untrammeled exercise 


of its powers seeks to usurp the powers of the people themselves 
Mr. President, I shall undertake now, by a reference to the 


|} documents and by citation of proof as I proceed, to demonstriate 


au number of propositions 


ruin LEAGI OF ‘ATIONS I rO ESTABLISH A SUPERCOVI 


WORLD. 


NDERTARKES 
OF THE 


Tt ix 

IT shall undertake to demonstrate six propositions. 
First. That whether the entity now sought to be created b 
described a “league,” a “ confederation,” or an “empire,” i 
nevertheless sets up a superstate, with rights, powers, and au 


in fact a supe rstate. 


as c 


| thorities superior to those of its constituent members, who, upo! 
aeceptance of membership, become subject to its governing 
control. 

Second. That it has the power of self-extension both as to its 

} membership and its jurisdiction. 

Third. That it possesses a supreme jurisdiction over all mat- 
{ers international and over many purely national rights and 
policies, 

Fourth. That member nations may be deprived of their most 
sacred rights in defiance of the will of their people or their 
governments. 

Fifth. That nonmember States may be forced to obey the 


mandates of the superstate, even though their inhabitants unani- 
mously protest. 

Sixth. That the bodies authorized to decide these important 
questions are purely political, controlled by self-interests, 
lack in every essential the attributes of courts or tribunals of 


justice, 


THE LEAGUE ESTABLISHES 


league when consummated will 
every clement of an independent and sor 


4 SUPERSTATE, 
distinct 


power or 


entity with 
Ntate 


constitute a 
creign 


The 


It will possess : 

(1) A permanent capital or seat of government. 

(2) A flag. 

(3) A membership composed of colonies, 
nations. 

(4) Governing bodies, composed of the representatives of the 


dependencies, and 
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(5) A permanent organized bedy called a secretariat, which Soon we may expect to see the buildings of the world capital 
I mas te i executive branch of government. in process of erection. 
(6) Authority of control or command over matters embraced THE FLAG 
thi broad jurisdiction expressly granted. A flag has always been defined as a “ national standard.” It is 
7 cute its commands, judgments. and decrees. the visible sign of authority. Disrespect to a flag has always 
been regarded as an insult to the power it typifies. Acccrding to 
\PIY public press reports a league flag has already been adopted. It 
p es a capital or seat of government, with the power to jg the banner of the superstate being set up. 
change and move this capital at will. THE MEMBERSHIP. 
, I at of the league is established at Geneva. Whether we regard the proposed organization as a mere inter- 
~ fhe council may at any time decide that the seat of the | national council or as a superstate, designed to govern the world, 
| be estzblished elsewhere. * Representatives | its membership is of vital importance. The character of the 
embers of the league and officials ” the buildings membership will determine the nature of its activities and 
and other property occupied by the league or its officials * * * | measure its capacity for good or evil. Common prudence there- 
: all-enjoy diplon privileges and immunities.” (Art. 7.) fore demands a candid inquiry concerning our new partners and 
Pie temporal apital buildings have already been secured. the influences likely to control their conduct. The table T have 
a pel ent buildings are being secured. compiled shows: 
F White countries. 
Year ae Percentage y Percentaz> 
_ esti- Popu n and mixed Y of = Country Population. _ of 
mated. raees illiteracy illiteracy 
16-17 2, 000, 000 100 O23 1. United States... 110, 000, 000 
1911 1, 500, 000 90 Very high. I a a Salant 7, 500, 000 1 
1911 300, 000 100 High 3. British Isles 45, 000, 060 1! 
: 191 150, 009 | 90 High ee eee seebeet 235 ; &, 300, 000 11 
i911 562, 000 85 68 De I sinc eiice onda cbtvneiiemiegiinns 5, 000, 000 1 
‘ 1914 703, 500 90 High. a oath chk oid ciel in a ote tie 1,099, 000 
1903 1, 842, 000 &5 92 Ws QUOI ou o's bo ce ec Sacccckccteecs 13, 000,009 
| . 1900 1, 500, 000 93 High. IO ob ab din ce ddilncdsivas, b ciebl lis ie 39, 500, 000 
07 2, 048, 000 33 i4 Di Ss cesta hc aynn ratebastiieditidsnenns 2,750,000 
190 1, S16, 000 87 Oe I i aan a caine SBaaamernnw ete dance che 28, 500, 009 { 
x) +, 500,000 Rr ey DE TY Be, Eakin sesnis tdccabsvusseedueuben 10, 000, 009 
a ta W4 24,500, 000 88 hs Oe eee 6,000,000 
Africa i 5,000, 000 80 ae i NINN ic. 5a 0 @emices a ivsiso hss Sim Salata 7,500, 000 { 
9 230, 000 ttm i. RA er ae 3,000, 000 s4 
yi 95 ST SOs UMN. Wedbsal Cieuivintonsbsr els ocbss 1,378, 000 
1905 100 High. 
117 99 Low 
811, 425, 500 589 289, 428,000 |....... 
Ne Ye *Statesman’s Yearbook, 1169. Average. aes 
t opa Br nica and Statesman’s Yearbook. 
An examination of the table discloses certain upstanding facts White nations who are not members of the league of natious: 
~ Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, Germany, and Russia. 
(a) Counting Cuba, where miscegenation is commonly prac- The total of the white population in the league now is 
ced, and race distinctions are not recognized, a majority of our , 289,428,000, 
art 3; belong to the dark-skinned races. It is therefore per- States invited to accede to the covenant who have not joined 
; pparent t from the first a majority of the league will | Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
wavs vote for race equality. As the table shows, these States have a total white popul: 
') With the single exception of Japan, the degree of illiteracy | tion of 21,558,552, and a degree oi illiteracy of a little ov 
ong these dark-skinned peoples alarmingly high. This three-tenths of 1 per cent—the lowest degree of illiterac) 
L« ! onstrates the backwardness of these peoples upon all | the world. 
questions of government, liberty, or morals. I1I—Siates invited to accede to covenant who have professed will 
Approximately there are three dark-skinned men in the ness to do so. 
ig ‘or each white man in the league. at Ps toh lied 21 ites cane 
» following countries, all populated by whites, are left State Popula Per 
out of the league and constitute the major portion of the white — — 
i tio oO he earth: 
ARE NOT MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, “pala nocbecccccnmencpoes 20, 747, 893 8 
States exciuded from the league of nations covenant. Pes, eactathi Gala. s.o222s..iel teases 22/578,730 | #18 
| —_ ao Total average. 2 Average, excluding Spain. 
Sources: Population from Stateman’s Yearbook, 1918. Ver cent illiterac 
estimates furnished by Bureau of Census to the New York World, World Al 
wusts 28, 571, 934 uz | as 
No sik cae beeatenenn kong: kheeas ane 20, 744,744 33.3 Spain has been invited to come in, and I understand 
EES 5 Ss ehes hens =s5s <1 as ebs~ Semones RS oheenshageneennm oy sean ~-°. | come in with her 20,000,000 of population; but the grand total! 
aed eee « caccoeeceee..thlS, 378,900 69.00 Shows that there are now outside of the league 343,526,502 
——- a5 white people. 
Dotal...-eeee-+-seeeeeees BOL, O25, 178 38.28 (e) The member nations in every respect exhibit the wid 
: - — contrast. Liberia contains only 50,000 civilized inhabitant: 
eee The total population of Hedjaz, civilized and unciviliz s 
ate ited to accede to the covenant who have not joined. 300,000. Nevertheless, these and other insignificant countri 
gute aie are received into membership. ‘ 
fos illiteracy The absurd result is that a semibarbarous Bedouin he 
re: representation in the league 366 times as great as an Amer! 
: ’ . and 1,356 times as great as a Chinaman. Likewise a part: 
Denmark .. 6 383° 207 °-- | civilized negro from Liberia has representation equal to =.-0" 
aw... sce tect enuacnaidetdedeees eae «) ° | White Americans, or 2,200 colored Americans, and the colore’ 
SWEDEN... 0-000 20---.0e-cesrernescescccnerersosoosecs | 5,757, 566 2 | American of this country is as much outraged, as @ matter ©} 
OME. 5 ncn ccicdcakinw devs bbhat beled cueeeesee i 3 880, 000 -° | faet, by this provision as are the whites. 
sistas gi aloe See ee 21, 553, 552 4 Embracing every kind of State from the most powerful natiol> 
; ack to subject countries and dependent colonies; ranging in clvliize 
sia N ure en, but about the same as Sweden. tion from the basest barbarism to the most advanced culture; 
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in learning from the depths of ignorance to the heights of In his speech at Spokane on September 13, the President is 
knowledge ; in religion from the divine doctrines of Christianity | quoted as saying: 
to the child sacrifices of voodooism; in government from the The league of nations assembly is largely a debating body and seldom 


democracy of liberty and equality to the despotism of chains will act on important questions, and when it dos s the United States 
roe wes ve , . with its one vote will have absolute veto under the rule requiring 

and slavery, the membership presents an inharmonious blend- | ynanimous vote. 

ing of divergent races, conditions, and civilizations incapable of That statement has been printed and millions of copies sent 

either a Common interest or a common destiny. 


. , Pre. throughout this land to people who never read the covenant ot 
Is it not W ritten, “ Thou shalt not yoke the ox and the ass to- the league and have had no chance to read it. 


gether ”? Is wo : . 
F sab , | tite: liek eu shall later show that the assembly possesses a very wide 
With the exception of the British Empire each of these | jurisdiction. But for the present I challenge attention to the 


COUREEIES, of whatsoever degree = kind, has exactly the Same | fact that the present membership of the assembly has the power 
representation in the league of nations as the United States, by a two-thirds vote to admit inio the leacue or by a one-thil 
. . a wes m —— em . _ co 5 ‘ . , s as , eS A e ‘ ‘ ih} 
. would on be misunderstood. : They are not all represented on plus one vote exclude from the membership of the league any of 
1e council, but they are all members. the followtng States: 


Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, Germany, and Russia. Thes« 
States are all populated by white peoples. Their importance 
and power is well understood. Their inhabitants number 3$01,- 
025,178. The question whether they should be admitted or not 
may be vital, not only to the stability of the league but to the 
peace and safety of the world. 

It is provided in the league covenant that the following Euro 
pean nations may join as of right, namely, Denmark, Netherlands 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and Spain, provided they shall 
join within two months after the going into force of the cov 
nant. Of the States named, Spain has already indicated « will 
ingness to join, but the other States have not. 

Not counting Spain, they contain an aggregate population of 
21,553,552 persons. They are among the most intelligent and 
highly educated people on earth, the degree of illiteracy being 
less than 0.4 per cent, 

This is, in part, a repetition of what I have said, but [I am 
trying to bring these matters together under topics. 

In addition to the foregoing, the following States have been 
invited to join: Argentine Republic, Chile, Colombia, Paraguzy. 
Persia, Salvador, ami Venezuela, with a total population of 
$2,205,000. 

Should any of these nations fail to join within the 60 days 
specified, then their admission may be accomplished by a two- 
thirds vote or their rejection by a one-third plus one vote of 
the assembly. In that event it would be within the power ot 
the present membership to admit or exclude from membership 
the vast majority of the nations of Europe. 

This power to admit into the league all these mighty nations 


a 


THE PREDOMINANCE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Anomalous as are the facts to which I have adverted, they 
are nevertheless aggravated by the circumstance that the Brit- 
ish Empire is given directly and immediately six times as many 
votes as the United States. 

That was true until about the day before yesterday, when it 
was discovered that six is the exact mathematical equal of 
one, This result is accomplished by allowing a membership 
and «a vote for Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
und India. Each of the countries named, while constituting 
only a fractional part of the Empire, is given a full vote in the 
assembly and is qualified for every place in the assembly. At 
the same time the Empire, composed in part of these fractions, 
is given a full vote. 

The power of the British Empire to so increase its vote as to 
gain a complete dominance will be discussed later. 

For the present I call attention to the fact that under the 
right to admit into full membership self-governing dominions, 
colonies, and States, Great Britain can at any time furnish a 
large number of lusty applicants for admission, who will be com- 
pletely under her contro] and responsive to her will. The British 
Empire alone has an abundanee of raw material out of which 
to create these new members. I shall return to that in a 
moment. 


THE COVERNMENT, 


The league possesses the power of self-extension as to both its 
membership and jurisdiction. The government of the league is 
divided into three branches: 


LLL 


(1) The assembly, to consist of- | or to reject them, in the latter instance by a one-third plus one 
(a) One voting representative of each of the present mem- | vote, is the power to force upon us as partners some of the nations 
bers; with which we have been recently at war, even though they may 


(b) One representative of each member of the league here- 
ufter created. 

(2) The council, the membership of which is divided into 
three classes: 

(a) The permanent membership, namely, the representatives 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and the United States, 
five in all. 

(b) Four temporary or removable members. The present tem- 
porary members are the representatives of Belgium, Brazil, 
Greece, and Spain. 

(c) Additional members which may be created as herein- 


not have purged theinselves of their offenses, even though every 
citizen of the United States should protest against it, for it is 
done by 2 two-thirds vote in the assembly, when we have but 
1 vote out of a present vote of 32. 

Upon the other hand, it is the power to unwisely exclude 
these and the nonoffending nations and to force all of the out 
side nations to unite themselves into an offensive and defensive 
alliance, thus separating the world into two great antagonistic 
organizations. Under such circumstances a single spark struck 
even in a remote and barbarous country may start a conflagra 
tion which will blaze around the world. 


EE 


ufter pointed out, (Art. 4.) But, in addition to the States named, the league has the 
(3) The secretariat. express right to receive other States. It is specifically recited: 
rhe secretariat shall comprise a secretary general and such secre- Any fully self-governing State, dominion, or colony not named in the 
iries and staff as may be required. (Art. 6.) annex may become a member of the league if its admission is agreed t 
Sa ° Cpe, J A by two-thirds of the assembly. (Art. 1.) 
That is a brief résumé, Now, let us turn to the assembly. . a : - , ah a —? 
This i : ; cage som ee a See a Under the broad authority thus granted there is no limit to 
‘is is the point that has been misrepresented or misunderstood tee miaesherahip which niay | imaitted emeant-the tack ef rav 
ac om a ; . > eTS ) c ‘ me iif “xce ac i 
throughout the country. To the point I am now going to make, atin rial " 7 I 7 
ind the one which follows, I challenge the thought of Members —" 
, “ ae , * | Mr. President, | present here two tables, one of them a long 


the Senate 

he Senate, list of States that are self-governing; another a long list of 

eolonies which, if they are not absolutely self-governing, can 
Lhe assembly possesses the absolute power of self-ertension. | he made self-governing by their respective countries within a 

ty a two-thirds vote it can admit or by a one-third plus one vote | few days’ time. I shall not pause to read them. There is not 

crelude from membership more than one-half of the total white | one in the list that is not more entitled to membership than 

population of the earth. Liberia, that is not better qualified for membership than 
And that power is referred to as the power of a debating | Haiti, and I could name some others. They take feur pages ot 
careers print. 1 shall print them as a part of my remarks, with the 
It has been frequently asserted and widely published that the permission of the Senate. 

on possesses no power of importance ; that it is, in fact, | There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 

little more than an “ international debating society”; and that | jn the Recorp, as follows:] 

ierefore its membership is of little consequence. Among the States not invited to join are— 

Chis is the special defense offered to the protest against the 


THE ASSEMBLY. 


j 


‘ix votes allowed the British Empire, it being asserted that the SOE 1 Rengulacs SNM 

live votes allowed the British dominions and colonies will not 1. Albania ee 6, 000 
‘ount for anything of importance, because according to the claim | 2. Andorra. Miia eatic eet - S227, 000 
they are votes only to be cast in the assembly. 3. Luxemburg_-- iil “ i leciakiale = 268, 000 


Chat body is, as T have said, contemptuously referred to as 4. Monaco___._~~~- --- ------ 20, 000 


i largely a debating society.” 


Bit Gs TN os 4 te lsn ce . , 10, 000 
6. Liechenstein js she Bid staal i 10, OOO 
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ASIA 

] \fgl i 

“ Arabia 

3. Mongolia — 

i POO a a es 

Oman ents — 

G. Siberia - 

7. Tibet — 
AFRICA, 
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6, 000, 000 
3, 500, 000 
3, 000, 000 


3, 000, 000 





1. Abyssinia So 8, 000, 000 
” Morocco 3 - i 6, 500, 000 
AMERICA, 

. OT 
1, Costa Rica 427, 000 
»”. Dominican R bli ‘ 710, 000 
Mexico 15, 160, 600 
Gri 1! Colonic Protectorat and Dominions) 
i. fland (Denmark) aa 85, 000 
Greenland (Denmark) 11, 000 
ASIA 
1. Bhutan (granied a subsidy by England) 250, 000 
”. Cochin-China (France) 16, 594, 000 
3%. Bokhara (Russia before the revolution) be . 1, 250, 000 
4. Khiva (Russia TOTe CRC TCVORITIONIN Rs cence dense 800, 000 
5. Korea (Japan) _. 16, 500, 000 
6. Formosa (Japan) 5, 000, 000 
7. Goa (Portugal)_-_- a 515, 000 
8. Timor (Portugal) , ‘ tan 377, 000 
Y%. Straits Settlements (England—Crown Colony) ~ 812, 000 
AFRICA. 






1, Egypt (England) 9 
~. Sudan (England 3, 000, 000 
3. Belgian Congo a pwemetan nae) 2 COC ERO 
4. Algeria (France) . os enduanaphd 5, 600, 000 
5. Tunis (France) . patimesinsy tae 
. Madagascar (Prance) . 8, 258, 080 
«. French Congo as 2 1, 000, 000 
s. Reunion (France) * ai 176, 600 
%. French Somali_. - m s ad 208, 000 
10. Sahara (France) o ae No estimate. 
Ll. Senegal (France) s 1, 247, 000 
12. Guinea (France) . 1,812,000 
18. Ivory Coast (France) 1, 417, 000 
14. Dahomey (France) 911, 000 
15. Sudan (France) 5, 590, 000 
iG. Niger (France) S50, 000 
17. Mauritania (France) 600, 000 
LS. Eritrea (Italy) 150, 000 
iv. Somaliland (Italy) 5350, 000 
40. Tripoli (Italy) 1, 000, 000 
“1. Cape Verde Islands (Portugal) —- 149, 000 
22. Portuguese Guinea (Portugal) 289, 000 
3. Angola (Portugal) : 2, 124, 000 
24. Mozambique (Portugal) ~, 000, 000 
: anish Guinea (Spain) 200, 000 

AMERICA 

1. British Guiana 296, 000 

British Honduras 42, 000 
} Newfoundland and Labrador (England) 254, 000 
4. Jamaica -(England)-— a“ 906, 000 
5. Trinidad (England) 371, 000 
6. French Guiana 49. 000 
7. Guadeloupe (France) °212, 000 
S. Martinique (France) 193, 000 
% Dutch Guian (Netherland 91, 000 
Oo. Curacao (Neiherlands) 57, 000 
L1 \laska (United States) 64, 000 
12. Porto Rico (United States) 1, 200, 000 
13. Virgin Islands (United Stat 23, 000 

OCEANIA 
1. New Caledonia (France) 1. OOO | 
Papua (territors of Commonwealth of Australia, 
hnglani) 201, 000 

». Fiji (England) 163, 000 
t+ Tonga (British protectorate) 23, 000 

» British Solomon Islands 210, OOO 
i. New Hebrides (Hngland) 70, GOO 

J (Netherlands) n 530, 008, 000 
natra (Netherlands) 4, 000, 000 

* KRorneo (Netherlands) re 1, 300, 000 
10. Celebes (Netherlands) i a. 2000 660 
11. Bali and Lombok (Netherlands) 1, 207, 000 
i2. M 1K Islar Netherlands) 560, 000 
13. Phtlippines (Uniied States) 8, S79, 000 
14. Hawaii (United States) 217, 000 
Ib. Samoa (United States) ba 7. 000 
16. Guam (United States) = 1”. ONO 

Mr. REED. So that the power to let in the world or keep out 
the orld, to name the conditions, and so forth, that I shall 
dise in a minute, this immense power of consolidating the 

orld in one mighty thing or excluding the world from it is a 
nere grant of that enormous power. It is the greatest power 

! sut to be granted to any body of men. 

The charter members of the assembly are composed of 32 
men -of whom is an American citizen, 31 of whom are aliens 
to us, and probably not more than 8 of them, unless they are 
exceptions to their people, can even speak our tongue. 

I come now to another power 
r! \SSEMBBLY HAS THE POWER TO DICTATE THE GUARANTEES WHICH 

SHALL BE GIVEN BY APPLICANTS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 
The language of the covenant is: 
Any fully self-governing State, dominion, or colony not named in the 


ome a member of the les 
the 


mav be 


thirds o 


annex 
by 


tw assembly : 





, 000, 000 


igue if its admission is agreed to 


Provided, That it shall give effective 
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guarantees of its sincere intention to observe its international obliga- 
tions, and shall accept such requiations as may be prescribed by the 
league in regard to its military, naval, and air forces and armaments. 
(Art. 1.) 

The power to receive or reject applicants for membership and 
the power to prescribe the nature and the character of the guar- 
antees are found in a single sentence. Clearly the right to de- 
termine all these questions is lodged in the assembly. 

The power to prescribe the nature and character of the guar- 
antees may be so employed as to influence the conduct of any 
State seeking membership. ¥ 

“What will constitute effective guarantees” rests wholly in 
the decision of the assembly. Should a State in dire necessity 
come into the league, guarantees might be exacted of such nature 
as to practically render it a vassal State or leave it so completely 


disarmed or crippled as to be without effective power of de- 
fense, 
Notice that the language is that it shall accept the regula- 


tions, among other things, “in regard to its military, naval, and 
air forces and armaments.” 

It might be required to dismantle fortresses, to concede the con 
trol of navigable waters, or to even yield territory. 

Upon the other hand, the only guarantees required might be 
a simple promise to abide by the rules of the league. 

The power thus lodged is manifestly a great and important one, 
which can be so employed to the advantage of the dominant ele- 
ment in the league. States friendly to that element can be ad- 
mitted upon generous terms; States unfriendly excluded or re- 
quired to give such guarantees as to place them under control. 

The results indicated may be regarded as certain to follow, 
for it must be remembered that in all international dealings 
nations have continuously held to the doctrine that it is the 
business of each State to have regard to its own interests. 
He who imagines that a membership in the league will change 
this century-old disposition is a visionary indeed. 

Proof found in the circumstances at this moment con- 
fronting us. Even as we form the league, and while the re- 
spective nations are proclaiming amity, good wili, generosity, 
and disinterestedness with their lips, each is grabbing with both 
hands territories, peoples, and indemnities. 

If, holding in sacred trust the rights of the American people 
charged with the high duty of guarding their interests, we 
close our eyes to the plain facts of life and refuse to have 
regard for the lessons of history, we prove ourselves not only 


dreamers but fools, 


is 





MEMBERS 


WITHDRAWAL OF 


lL now call attention to the withdrawal amendment. I want to 
set every Senator here to thinking about this question. 
THE ASSEMBLY CAN ANY STATE THE RIGHT TO WITHDRAW 
FROM THE LEAGUE. 
THIS POWER FOUND 
TO DECIDE WHETHER THE 
ITS “INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS 
THE COVENANT.” 
The provision regarding the withdrawal of members from | 
is as follows: 


DENY 


IN THE AUTHORITY OF THE ASSEMBLY 
WITHDRAWING STATE HAS FULFILLED ALI 
AND ITS OBLIGATIONS UNDEL 


Is 


league 


| Any member of the league may, after two years’ notice of its inte 
tion so to do, withdraw from the league, provided that all its inte) 


national obligations and all its obligations under the covenant shall 


hai fulfilled at the time f its withdrawal. (Art. 1.) 

It will not be seriously contended that the State desiring 
withdraw entitled to decide for itself whether it has fu! 
filled all its international obligations and its obligations unde! 
the covenant. 

Such a construction would deny to the league any jurisdiction 
over its members and would leave the case so that a Stat 
which had broken every obligation under the covenant, 

| every precept of international law, could also, without rest 
iion, throw off its obligations of membership. 

That is a denial of the very purpose alleged for the creation | 
| the league, namely, that it is called into existence to decide int 
national controversies and to prevent war by substituting 
judgments for the will of individual nations. 

It seems to me beyond dispute that the power of decision 
therefore vested in the league. 

The question, then, arises what tribunal of the league 1s 
determine whether the applicant for withdrawal has fulfilled 
“all its international obligations and all its obligations une: 
| the covenant.” 

An examination of the context of the language Just 
seems to make the answer perfectly clear. . 

It will be observed that the provision touching withdrawa! '» 
found in the last paragraph of.article 1. That article through: 
out deals with the question of league. membership. It pre 
scribes : 

(a) Who the original members of the league are, 


bee 


tO 


is 


abil 


quot 
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(b) That certain favored States named in the annex may be- | 
come members, provided they shall join within two months after 
the league becomes effective. Otherwise they apparently forfeit 
their right to become members and fall into the class I next 
name. 

(c) That any other “ 
may become a member by a two-thirds vote of the assembly upon 
giving effective guaranties that it will accept ” regulatious by the 


, 


self-governing State, dominion, or colony 


league in regard to “its military, naval forces, and armaments.’ 
The foreguing clause is immediately followed by the provision 
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cious permission of every member of the assembly. I tha 
case any State, however imsignificant, by the casting of a s 
negative vote, could deny the United States the right of with 
drawal by refusing to concur in the unanimous decision that 
United States had “fulfilled all its international oblig ns 
and all its obligations under the covenant.” 

I am aware of that fact that the President in his interview 
with the Foreign Relations Committee took the opposite view, 
holding to the doctrine, which is to me astonishing, that the 
right of withdrawal is absolute and that “it is uneonditional,’ 
so far as the legal or the moral right (of withdrawal) is con 


that ‘“‘any member of the league may withdraw after two years’ 


notice of its intention so to do, provided that all its international | 


obligations and all its obligations under the covenant shall have 
been fulfilled at the time of withdrawal.” 

It will be noticed that the entire article deals with the ques- 
tion of membership and that the only tribunal authorized by the 
article to take any action whatsoever is the assembly. It seems 
perfectly clear, therefore, that the assembly, and it alone, has 
the power to decide whether a withdrawing member has fulfilled 
its obligations. 

It being clear that before a State can withdraw the assembly 
must decide whether or not it has “ fulfilled all its international 
obligations and all its obligations under the covenant,” the ques- 
tion arises must the assembly arrive at its decision— 

(a) By a two-thirds vote; 

(b) By a unanimous vote; or 

(c) Is a majority vote sufficient? 

Before we can answer this vital question we must determine 
whether the vote is governed by the provisions of article 1 
or article 5; and if by the latter, whether the question is one 
involving a decision—I wish lawyers would bear that in mind— 
i decision or whether it is a mere “ matter of procedure,” in the 
former case a unanimous vote being required and in the latter 
only a majority vote. 

As has been urticle 1 treats with 
of membership, and contains this clause: 


said, the single subject 


Any fully self-governing State, domain, or colony not named in 
the annex may become a member of the league if its admission is 
enreed to by two-thirds of the aasembly. 

Plainly enough a two-thirds vote cun xdmit a member. But 


dees the provision cover the last paragraph of article 1, which 
provides for the withdrawal of members, or is the withdrawal 
covered by the terms of article 5, which reads: 





EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE EXPRESSLY PROVIDED in this covenant 
or by the terms of the present treaty, decisions 

I call attention to that word “ decisions ” 
at any meeting of the assembly er of the council shall require the agrec 


ment of all the members of the league represented at the meeting 


1/1 matters of procedure 


I call attention to that language 
at meeting of the assembly or of the ceuncil, including 
ment of committees to investigate particular matters, shall be regulated 


the assembly or by the council and may be decided by a majority 
the members of the league represented at the meeting. 


the appoint 


It seems to me that it can hardly be claimed that the question 


vhether a withdrawing State has fulfilled all its obligations 
inder the league and all its international obligations can 
reely be regarded as a mere “matter of procedure.” It in- 


ves a decision of both law and fact and is of a highly judicial 
character. Whereas matters of procedure relate generally to 
matter of conducting business, in law it applies to the 
hods of pleading, introduction of evidence, and so forth, and 
substantially synonymous with the words “practice” or 


ICeSSs 


thought 
2 mere majority 


It seems to me, therefore, that we must reject any 
a State can be permitted to withdraw by 


It remains to inquire whether the two-thirds vote provided 
in article 1 or the unanimous vote required by article 5 
ist be obtained. 

‘Turning to article 1 we find that the very language itself 
ich provides for a two-thirds vote is limited to the clause re- 
to the admission of members. It reads, “If the admis- 

is agreed to by two-thirds of the assembly.” To no other 
‘is or provisions of that article does the language seem to 
In order to make it apply to the withdrawal of mem- 

we must change the language by writing into it “ any fully 
soverning dominion or colony not named in the annex may 
become a member” or may withdraw from membership, “ if 

‘eed to by two-thirds vote of the assembly.” 


We are not justified in so altering the language of the cove- 


rt 


It is therefore my judgment that the decision is gov- 


erned by the general provision of article 5 and requires a unani- 


iS vote, 
It 
\ 


we can not escape its thralldom unless we can secure the gra- 


i . | Bear 
is therefore very clear that if once we enter this league | 
| 

| not afterwards. 


cerned.” 
I quote now from the published report of the interview be 
tween the President and the Foreign Relations Committee: 


Senator Boran, * * * Who passes upon the question of th: 
fulfillment of our international obligations, upon the question wihethe 
a natior fu'filled its international obligations ? 

The PRESIDENT. Nobody. 


Senator Koran. Does the council have anything to say a 
The PRESIDENT. Nothing whatever. 
Senator Boran, Then, if a country 
d be 


out 


should give notice of withdraw 


it 





wou th ole judge of whether or not it had fulfilled its int 
national obligations—its covenants—to the league? 
The PrEsipent. That is as I understand it The only restraining 


influence awould be the public opinion of the world 


Senator Boran, Precisely; but if the United States should conceive 
that it had fulfilled its obligations, that question cor not be referred 
to the council in any way, or the ceuncil could not be called into 
action ? 

The PRESIDENT. No. 

Senator Roran. Then, as I understand, when the notice is given tl 


right to withd:awal!l is unconditional ? 


The Presipent. Well, when the notice is given it ts conditional o 
the faith of the conscience ef the withdrawing nation at the close ¢ 
the two-year period. 

Senator Loran, Precisely ; but it is unconditional, so far as the lega 
right or the moral right is concerned? 

The Presipent. That is my interpretation 

Senator Boran. There is no moral obligation on the part of the 
United States to observe any suggestion made by the council? 

The PRESIDENT. Oh, no 

(Hearings before the Foreign Relations Committee on the treaty, 


507.) 
If this view is 
the membership ob 

Moreover, if we have the right at the end of two years to with- 
draw without the let or hindrance of any tribunal, even though 
we have not fultilled our obligations under the covenant, then 
We ean withdraw at any time before the period of two years. If 
we are not bound in the one instance, we are not in the other. 
Let us follow that. 

When we enter the league we agree— 

(a) To stay for at least two years; 

(b) That we will fulfill all our international obligations and 
all our obligations under the covenant ; 

(c) That our right of withdrawal is dependent upon giving 
two years’ notice of our intention to withdraw. 

If we are under no legal or moral duty to fulfill our obligations 
under the league before withdrawing neither are we under any 
obligation to give the 24 months’ notice. for that is merely 
of the obligations of the league, one of the conditions precedent 
to withdrawal. 

If the doctrine announced is sound, it is difficult to understand 
why any nation might not at any time repudiate all its obl 


bliga- 
tions under t! lecall 


D. 


correct, then it applies equally to the whole of 


ye 





ication. 


one 


ie league and declare none of them either leg 
or morally binding except as it may see fit to regard them 
binding and I quote the President—* the taith of the 
conscience of the withdrawing nation.” 

If the right to withdraw without having fulfilled the 
tions under the league is circumscribed by “ only the restraining 
influence of the public opinion of the world,” then truly the 
entire chain of the league so carefully welded together may be 
broken at any moment without any notice whatsover by the 
withdrawal of any one or a dozen nations, even though they have 
not fulfilled their obligations under the league or their inter- 
national obligations. All this may be done without. incurring 
any other penalty than the “ restraining influence of the public 
opinion of the world.” 

In my humble judgment. the construction contended for is 
unsound. But if it be sound, and if it be the view of the Presi 
dent, then it should be plainly written into the document. 

I venture the assertion that the proponents of the league will 
lift their hands in horror and their voices in protest against 
an amendment which shall clearly express the right of each 
nation to decide for itself whether it has fulfilled its “ interna- 
tional obligations and its obligations under the league,” and 
thereupon to withdraw without the let or hindrance and with 
out the decision of either the council or the assembly. 

I challenge gentlemen to state their positions upon 
in mind we are now writing a document. and the 
when a lawyer clarifies a document is before it is signed 


upon v 


‘i 
obliga- 


that 
time 
and 


When the parties find themselves in dispute 
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he meaning of a phrase, before they sign, always the 
er ascertains then whieh view is correct and writes that 
» the instrument. 
CONTROL COUNCIL 


POWER TO CREATE AND 


Now, Mr. President, I come to a topic of such importance and 
-o fundamental that I again especially ask the kindest and most 
careful consideration. The assembly has the power to create 
und control the council. 

assembly has the power to elect four of the nine members of the 
counctL and thus make that body subservient to its dill. 

(1) As previously stated, there are five permanent members 
of the council, namely, the representatives of the British Empire, 
France, Italy, Japan, and the United States. There are four 
emporary or removable members. The temporary members are 
the representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Greece, and Spain. It is 
stated in article 4 that: 

These four members of the league shall be selected (as members of the 
the embly from time to time in its discretion. (Art. 4.) 


UXPPeSSLS 
council) 1e as 

Che article continues: 

Until the appointment of the representatives of 
the league first selected by the assembly, representatives of Belgium, 
brazil, Greece, and Spain shall be members of the council. (Art. 4.) 

The at once arises by what vote does the assembly 
ict in electing members of the council. Here again we are con- 
ronted with article 5. If the election of the four members of 
can be regarded as a “decision” by the assembly, 
hen the vote must be unanimous, for article 4, which gives the 
election, fails to specify the kind of vote which shall 
he given in order to result in an election. 

If the election requires a unanimous vote, then the absurd 
esult follows that although Belgium, Bragil, Greece, and Spain 

re only named as temporary members of the council, and 

hough it is expressly provided that the four temporary mem- 
vrs of the council “shall be selected by the assembly from 

> time in its discretion,” nevertheless, the four temporary 

‘rs When they have once been installed can never be 
usted. This is so because no one of these nations would vol- 
ntarily relinquish its place upon the council, and it could not be 
suusted from that place so long as it refuses to consent to its own 
removal by joining in a unanimous vote to select another State 
Accordingly, if the unanimous vote rule ap- 
| then each of these States so named as temporary mem- 
vers of the council are in fact seated there forever. This con- 
truction would force the conclusion that the language inserted 
n article 4, “ these four members of the council shall be selected 
y the assembly from time to time, in its discretion,” is a mere 
aud put upon the world. 

Upon the other hand, if the election can be regarded as a 
utter of procedure, which I think is the better view, then the 
may proceed by a majority vote. It follows that a 
simple majority of the assembly can easily dominate the coun- 
il, for the power to elect at will four out of the nine members 
if the council can be easily so employed as to result in a com- 
ete control. 
\ simple illustration will suffice. It is inconceivable that the 
ajority of the assembly should unite in electing four members 

f the council unless making a part of that majority, and prob- 
bly directing its action would be found one or two great States, 
ilready represented among the permanent members of the 
ouncil. In that event, the election of four additional mem- 
hers would assure a majority, and in the event that all of the 
five nations permanently represented on the council, or, indeed, 
four of them or three of them, were to act in accord in the elec- 
tion of the four temporary members, they could in this way oust 
ations from the council which refused to be subservient to their 

li and their others that would join them in 
some desired unanimous decision. 

The statement just made will be at once met by the claim 
that in that event the United States would not be harmed because 
the result referred to would only be brought about with her 
ueqguiescence. A consideration, however, will show 
that circumstances might arise in which the power of the assem- 
biv conld Le employed to deprive us of a fair decision by the coun- 

in matters vital to our interests. 

Assume that a controversy between the United and 
(iveat Britain is impending and that the four temporary mem- 
hers of the council are friendly to the contention of the United 
States, whereas France, Italy, and Japan, being united with 

Britain by the closest ties, are friendly to her. Assume, 
further, that the nations just named are able to command, as 
they would prebably be, a majority of votes in the assembly. 
That body could be immediately called into session. The four 
temporary members of the council could be at once ousted and 
the majority vote of the assembly employed to elect successors, 
every Whom woald be inimical to the United States, 


the four members of 


question 


he ceouncil 


power of 


tS successor 
‘ 


lies, 


assembly 


elect in stead 


moment's 


States 


dirent 


one of 


When the controversy between the United States and Great 
Britain then came before the council we would find ourselves and 
Great Britain excluded because of interest, but Great Britain 
would hold in the hollow of her hand the seven votes of the coun- 
cil and could secure a unanimous decision, having removed the 
four protesting members by the means I have suggested. <A 
refusal on our part to obey would result in bringing upon us the 
united power of all the nations of the world solidified and bound 
together in the league or all the nations that could get in. 

The case put may appear extreme, but careful consideration 
will show that it is not at all overdrawn. The conduct of the 
various nations at the peace conference demonstrate that each 
of the European and Asiatic nations are controlled alone by their 
self-interest. They are not disturbed by the illusions of idea! 
ism. In order to gain their ends they did not hesitate to make 
secret treaties, betraying their own allies. Before the smoke 
of carnage had cleared away they were striving to obtain every 
possible advantage. 

These same selfish impulses and shrewd policies will continu 
to operate. From the moment the league is organized, or even 
in the process of its organization, each will seek to place its 
friends, satellites, and dependencies in positions of power sv 
that if any question shall arise it will find itself stoutly fortified 
and prepared to secure a favorable decision. The British En 
pire is already so fortified. 

I now take up another topic in connection with this qu 
tion, and I call attention to the fact that the assembly, havin: 
the power to elect four of the nine members of the council )): 
some vote—and I think by a majority vote—is referred to as : 
debating society, and we are told that the qualifications ani 
character of its membership amount to nothing. 

While the assembly can without the consent of the council add to i 
own membership, the council is powerless to add to its membershi; 
without the consent of the assembly. 

The council may desire to add: 

(a) To its permanent membership. In that event it must s: 
cure the permission of the assembly. Without that permission 
increase in the permanent membership of the council can nev: 
be had. The power is a very important one and may be so « 
ercised as to bar from permanent representation in the coun 
any State not now enjoying that valuable advantage. The gen 
eral language is: 

With the approval of the majority of the assembly, the council | 
name additional members of the league whose representatives shal 
ways be members of the council. (Art, 4.) 

That is the permanent membership. 

(b) Neither can the council increase its temporary or gene 
membership without first obtaining the consent of the assem) 
The language of the article is: 

The council with like approval (the majority of the assembly) 
increase the number of members of the league to be selected b) 
assembly for representation on the council. (Art. 4.) 

The importance of these powers cal scarcely be overemy! 
sized. More than one-half of the white race are now outsic 
the league. It is natural to suppose in the process of time, if 1! 
league flourishes, that some of these nations may desire to ent 
the league. In the opinion of the United States and of a majorit 
of the council, it may be highly desirable to admit one or io 
of these great States to the deliberations of the council, yet a bi 
inajority of the assembly might be easily induced to refuse tli 
council the right to increase its common or general memberslhii)) 
The infinite variety of circumstances which might make su 
action possible or, indeed, probable, lie in the womb of the f\ 
ture. What they may be we can not even conjecture, but ¢! 
fact remains that there is vested in the assembly this great ih 
potential control over the very composition of the council. 

I desire to dispose of one further proposition, which has 
do with the power of this superstate to change its very nul 
by changing the membership of both of its governing bodie- 
The assembly and the council, acting jointly, can change. the ent 

character of the league through the power of changing tts mu 

ship and the membership of its governing bodies, 

I have already shown that the assembly can 
membership at will. I have also shown that the counci! 
increase the membership of that boly, permanent or tempore’, 
if it obtains the consent of the assembly. It is, therefore, ) 
fectly manifest that the two bodies, cooperating even for 0! 
hour, can completely change the control of the proposed we 
government, The assembly can admit nations with whol 
desire neither partnership nor cooperation, The councl 
a majority of the assembly acting in concert can add to 
council as permanent members any number of nations thie) : 
fit. Indeed, there is no legal reason why representatives from! &" 
the nations of the world might not thus be made perma! = 
members of the council. While that danger may not be sre 
there is great danger that the two bodies may in the futur 
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} 
willing to admit as members of the council, either permanent | 
vr temporary, nations highly objectionable to the people of the | 
United States, if they were privileged to be consulted. 

[ call attention here to the fact that at no place save one 
are the people or the Government to be consulted. One man, 
one internationalist who happens to get on this board, can hind | 
us in all these matters. 

ft should not go unnoticed that while the power to create 
permanent members exists, the power to oust or reject perma- 
nent members of the council necessarily can not exist. 

{t should not be overlooked that these radical changes in the 
membership of the governing bodiesiof the league can be 
effected without reference to any Government and without re- 
card to the vote of any people on earth. 

rhese governing bodies thus set up possess within themselves | 
the immense power of procreation and extension by the exercise 
of which they can change the very nature and purpose of the 
league itself by changing the character of its membership. 

The reply will, of course, be made that the United States can 

ithdraw, but she can not withdraw without first giving two 
vears’ notice. Within that space of time the world may be over- 
turned and our Republic destroyed. 

Before leaving the question of the character of the inherent 
power of the governing bodies of the league, and especially the 
powers of the assembly in connection therewith, I want to call 
attention to the secretariat. 





The seeretariat—The assembly exercises a controlling influcié 
the erecutirve branch of the government of the teaguc 

The powers of the secretary general are not limited, as the | 
name would scem to indicate, as the mere business recording | 
officer. On the contrary, the secretariat is the executive arm of 
the government, possessing powers of the greatest importance. 
Very briefly IT summarize these powers by quoting from the } 
article: | 

The permanent secretariat shall be established at the seat of the | 
eague. The secretariat shall comprise a secretary general and such 
ecretaries and staff as may be required. 

‘rhe secretary general shall be appointed by the council with the | 
ipproval of the majority of the assembly. | 

rhe secretaries and staff of the secretariat shall be appointed by the | 

retary general, with the approval of the council. (Art. 6.) | 

Che language just quoted shows the power which may be 


rcised by the assembly. A simple majority of that body may 
ise to coneur in the wnanimous selection of a council. Tt 
| power Which might easily be so exercised as to dictate the selec- 
tion of a secretary general. 

It is important in this connection to note the fact that the | 
council and the assembly acting jointly have the absolute power | 
f selection. That is to say, the executive ihe creation of } 

two bodies. He has no independent souree of authority. 

found another marked distinction between the char- | 
er of the world government and that of nearly every other | 
vernment of the world, which generally reeognizes the 


{ 
refi is 


is 


liere is 


cessity of an executive owing his election to an independent 
ree, 


is the closest and best-knit 
brain of man. 

examination of the peace treaty as well as the league 
enant will show how important the control of the selection 
he secretary general may be. 

1) He appoints the permanent staft; 
itive officers of the central government. 

Ife and his employees enjoy diplomatic privileges. 

‘) The secretariat is, in fact, the executive arm and pos- 
powers of a very wide character. I can not at this time 
(o discuss them. The point I now desire to emphasize 
he owes his election, in part, to the despised assembly, | 
ch is referred to as a mere “ debating society.” | 


power trust ever conceived in 


\ 


; 


that is, 


permanent | 


that 
} 


Logical arrangement seems to require .at this point a dis- | 
ssion of the sovereign powers possessed by the league. That | 


‘angement T propose to temporarily disregard in order to | 
press, if possible, the great general jurisdiciion vested in 
assembly and its controlling power over the most important 
ns of the council. 


EMBLY 


( 


POSSESSES A GENERAL 
AFFECTING THE 


JURESDICTION OVER 
PEACE OF THE WORLD. 


ALI 


QUESTIONS 


WV quotations from the text of the eovenant demonstrate 
roposition just laid down: 


. 2 Caen of the league under this covenant shall be effected 
1 the instrumentality of an assembly and of a council. with Qa 
nent secretariat. (Art. 2.) 
* 


The assembly shall meet at siated intervals and from time 
oceasion may require. * * * 
assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter within the 
rf am 1 ta league or affecting the peace of the world. 
£8 0 1e assembly each member of the league shall hay 
: ) I < si a 
ere WEA ” on 


Oe 


Ime a 
Ai 
ephere 


mie 


ote, 


©) 


| that the power thus denied to the assembly is vested i 
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Here is 
authority. 


not 


il 


li 


jurisdiction 


It 


ceneral all-embracing grant of 
is wnlimited by words of restriction. 


Ls 


| said that “ except as otherwise herein provided ” “ the assembly 


may deal with any matter within the sphere of action of th: 
league or affecting the peace of the world,” but ihe statement 
broad, general, and unlimited. 

Bear in mind that this is the body in which every member of 
the league has representation, where all stand upon an « 
equality, and where each is permitted to east the same ve 
saving and excepting, of course, the British Empire. Th: 
be excepted always. 

sear in mind, also, that we are pretending to be setti 
world democracy, a democracy of equity and equality. 

I quote the President. When he wrote down his 14 poi 
ae elare d ; 

A general association of nations must be formed under specit 
nants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of polit 
pendence and territorial integrity to great and small ali) 

At Mount Vernon on July 4, 1913S, he said: 

Phere must be settlement of every question, whether of te 
ef sovereignty, or economic arrangement, or of political relationshiy; 
upon the basis of the free aeceptance of that settlement by the 
immediately coneerned 

On September 27, 1918, he said: 

* * * As representing this Gevernme terp 
duty with regard to peace: : 

“ Pirst, the impartial justiee meted out must involve no diserin i 
between those to whom we wish to be just and those to whom 
not wish to be just. Jt must be.a justice that plays no favorite , 
knows no standard but the equal rights of the several peoples conce d 

On Memorial Day at Arlington, May 30, 1916, he declared 

Phat small and weak States have as much right their sover 
and independence as large and strong States 

He still declares for these doctrines. 

At Tacoma on September 13, 1919, he said: 

We shall fight * * * for democracy * * * roth ! 
and liberties of small mations 

At St. Louis, on September 4, he saic-: 

The essential object of that treaty is to establish the indep« 
and protect the integrity of the weak peoples of the world. 

If these weak peoples are to be brought into the league and 
permitted no voice or vote, and if the assembly is a “mere de 


bating society,” then how are they to be protected? 

If the business of this league is to be conducted by the council, 
and small States are excluded from the council, wha 
becomes of world democracy except the vain sound of words that 
lose themselves in the emptiness of space, as they were eciipis 
of good faith when uttered, if we give it this construction? 

If the assembly is a “mere debating society,” then the power 
of the league must be lodged in the council, from the membe1 


these 


| ship of which body the weaker nations are lawfully excluded. 


If such a view is to be entertained, then it is an oligarchy 01 
nine nations controlling the world. Such has not been 
view of the league which has heretofore been presented. 

The league is to be, or was to be, ‘parliament of men, 
coufederation of the world.” 

Bear in mind also that the assembly is the only body ihe 
present time in which 23 of the member nations have any veice 
or vote. It is the only tribunal through which they can speak 

To claim, therefore, that the grant of power just quote 
materially restricted by other provisions of the league 


il 


iw 


lit 


council is at the same time to deny the democracy and equality 
of the league. It is to assert that the league, instead of being 


"”) 
I 


a world democracy in which all member States have the right 
to deal with all questions concerning the peace of the world, 


is in fact orld autoeracy, governed and controlled by nine 
nations. 

[I said that awhile ago,.and I repeat it now. Li ought to b 
repeated every morning. not in my poor words, but in the tar 
euage of some man who could command the powers of 
Mnglish. 

To aflirm that 23 nations are, as to all questions “ affecting 
the peace of the world,’ made subject and vassal States, that 


they are controlled neither by their own interesis nor guided 
by their own conceptions of justice, but that they must 
to the brutal lash of power wielded by the hands of nine 
national overlords, to that the league a 
power machine erected upon the ruins of independent Stat 

Jainly, therefore, if we have regard for the pretended pur|ws« 


cLiis We 


intel 


is assert is reat 


of this league, the grant of authority to the assembly musi lx 
civen not only its natural but its widest significanec. 

With this rule of construction, and no other rule is consisicnt 
with world democracy or national sanity, what questions are 


embraced in the words, “ the assembly may deal ai its meet 
with any matter within the sphere of action. ef the league 
‘affecting the peace of the world?” 


‘ 


] 
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You can net wrench these words from their plain meaning. | 
the assembly can do anything the league as a whole can do. 


lis jurisdiction is as broad as the jurisdiction of the league. | 
very power granted to the league may be exercised by the | 
issembLy, 

Hiow broad are these powers thus granted to the league and to 
assembly its agent. It “may deal with any matter 
iecting the peace of the world.” That embraces every inter- 
national question, every problem of international law; boundary 


iii aus 


lispruris rights upon the seas; rights of nationals; rights of 
rude: construction of treaties; violations of territory. All are 
drawn within the sweeping terms of the provision. They are of 


the ve ry essence of national sovereignty. When they are yielded 
u Siate it has yielded the power of self-determination and 
ranied the authority of life and death. 

\dditional proof that this construction is correct and was in- 
found in fact that there are but two governing 
the lexgue—the assembly and the council—and the 
lentical language employed with reference to the assembly in 
irticle 8 is employed word for word in article 4 with reference to 
council. The two bodies are thus placed upon an exact 
Each of them “may deal with any matter within the 
action of the les or affecting the peace of tha 


ended is ihe 


‘Miles ith 


= 
quality. 
sphere of gue 
world.” 

Should any controversy affecting the peace of the world here- 
ifter arise between the United States and any other country, 
mt the assembly being in session should proceed to deal with 
that controversy, how could the United States, being a signatory 
if this agreement, challenge the jurisdiction of the assembly or 
‘epudiate the authority it had expressly granted? 

That is a question I put to some of these gentlemen who are 

» distinguish between moral and legal obligations of States 
nd in matters of the world. 

Now Lam coming to an answer so complete to the contention 
President as to require a modification of his words. I 
i referring to his statement that upon all questions save the 
atter of of membership the United States’ one vote 
ounts for as much as Great Britain’s six, because we have an 
veto power, and that therefore it makes no difference 
Great Britain six votes not; and we can sit 
and indulge in the eestasy of a sort of international dream, 

which Great Britain appears in the character of a fool, with 
ap and bells, demanding six votes that count for nothing. This 


thie 


election 


nbsolute 


vhether has or 


igowti 


= the proposition that I lay down: 
PON MANY QUESTIONS OF VITAL IMPORTANCE THE ASSEMBLY 
CONSTITUTES A TRIBUNAL WITH POWER TO ANNUL, SET ASIDE, AND 
OR NAUGHT HOLD THE UNANIMOUS DECISIONS OF THE COUNCIL. 
CAN COMPLETELY PARALYZE THE COUNCIL IN ITS MOST IMPOR- 
\NYT FUNCTIONS. THIS MAY BE ACCOMPLISHED BY ANY 12 
!EMBERS OF THE ASSEMBLY, 12 BEING A MAJORITY OF THE NON- 
OUNCIT. MEMBERS OF THE ASSEMBLY. 
The most important functions of the league, indeed, the func- 


its 
of 


arguments for 
the settlement 


substantial 
relating to 


the most 


proy isions 


which afford 
are the 
nternational disputes. 


The machinery for the carrying out of these objects consti- 


existence, 





utes a curious and involved scheme which is set forth in 
articles 12, 138, 15, and 16. It will require some patience to 
traighten out the tangled skein. It is a very labyrinth of 


words. Nevertheless, the task is perhaps not 
\rticle 12 contains two distinct provisions: 
[i That all disputes likely to lead to rupture will be sub- 
tted for decision either to arbitration or to the councii. 
That there shall be no resort to war until 
after the decision. 

i quote: 

thi 
ii 1 


or ¢ 


impossible. 


roirst 
itt 


Second. three 


} 
enn 


members of the league that if there 
iny dispute likely to lead to a rupture, 
to arbitration or to 
\n they agree In no Case 
ward by the ar 
Art. 12 


agree should arise between 
they will submit the mat- 
inquiry by the council. 

to resort to war until three months after 
jitrators or the report by the council. * * * 


fhe; 


It will be noticed that the provisions of article 12 seem to 
« limited to “any dispute likely to lead to rupture.” 
The provisions of article 13 are much broader. By its terms 
inembers are made to agree “that whenever any dispute 


l 


shall arise between them which they recognize to be suitable 
or submission to arbitration, they will arbitrate the whole 
subjeet matter.” 
It ix then expressly declared that-— 
(1) “ Disputes as to the interpretation of treaties”: | 
(2) “ Disputes as to any question of international law”; 
(3) “ Disputes as to the existence of any fact which, if estab- | 


lished, would constitute a breach of any international obliga- 
Lien “ 

‘Disputes as to the extent and nature of the reparation 
for any such breach” of international obligations 


to be made 
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are declared to be “among those which are generally suitable 
for submission to arbitration.” 

The above language clearly includes every international ques- 
tion and dispute, including disputes involving the vital interests 
of the respective countries. Indeed it is difficult to conceive of 
any question which ean arise between nations which is not em- 
braced within the terms set forth. When we enter the league we 
therefore solemnly agree that all these questions are arbitral 
and we will submit them to either the decision of the board or 
court of arbitration or to the council of the league. 

So far so good. Up to this point the tribunal of decision js 
either a court of arbitration or the council of the league; but 
article 15 qualifies and to a large extent nullifies all these pro 
visions for submission to arbitration or to the council. This is 
accomplished by three provisions: 

(1) By the provision which permits either party to insist jn 
the first instance that the case shall not be decided by the court 
of arbitration but that it shall he sent to the council. 

(2) By the provision which permits either party to remove 
the case from the council to the assembly. 

(3) By the provision that the council may itself refer the 
dispute to the assembly for decision. 

The language is: 

If there should arise between the members of the league any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration as abors 
(viz, as provided in articles 12 and 13), the members of the leagu: 
agree that they will submit the matter to the council. 


Any party to the dispute may effect such submission by giving notice: 
the caistence of the dispute to the secretary general, ete. (Art. 


15.) 

That carries it to the council. 

The submission to the council is therefore an absolute right, 
and may be accomplished by either party filing a simple notice. 

Thus the dispute is transferred from a tribunal of arbitra- 
tion to the council. 

The case being now in the council, it can be removed to the 
assembly by either one of two processes 

First. The couneil may upon its own motion transfer the dis- 
pute to the assembly for decision. 

Second. Either party to the dispute may foree such refere 
Within 14 days after subimissici of the dispute to the council b) 
simply making a request fer transfer to the assembly. 


The governing language of the section is: 
The council may in any case under this artiele refer the disput: 


» assembly 

tone disput. shall be so referred at the request of either party to th 
dispute, provided such request be made within 14 days after the sub 
mission of the dispute to the council! (Art. 15.) 

I may weary you a little by repetition, but let me follow that 
through. 

Following these provisions through, it is clear— 

First. That there is an agreement to arbitrate or to refer to 
the council. 

Seeond. Either party may send the case to the council 
simple notice. 

Third. Upon request of either party the case must be r 
moved to the assembly for decision. 

In the last analysis, therefore, the disputes 
these important articles need not be, and probably 
decided by a board or court of arbitrators. Neither will 
be decided by the council. The assembly will, by every p! 
ability, be the final and authoritative body which will render 
the decision. 


mentioned 
will not | 


hey 


Thus, I have shown that all the great international disputes 
covered by articles 12, 13, and 15 may be sent, by the simplest 
of processes, to the assembly for final determination. 

It follows that in all disputes likely to provoke serious inte! 
national difficulties or produce war one or the other 0! Ule 
parties will appeal to the assembly. 

The result pointed out is bound to occur, because one or tle 
other of the parties will naturally find its antagonist to have @ 
natural advantage in the council. Upon discovering that tact, 







the nation disadvantaged will, of course, carry its case into tle 
assembly, unless, indeed, it may know that body to be sil 
prejudiced. To assume that any other course of condu 
be followed is to assert the incompetency of the contenders 

It is now important to inquire what is the effect of the Tt 
moval of a dispute from the council to the assembly. A caret 
study of the document will show that— 


THE POWER OF THE LEAGUE TO FORCE THE SETTLEMENT 0! 


INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES BY THE UNANIMOUS DECISIONS 0! 

THE COUNCIL MAY BE COMPLETELY NULLIFIED BY ANY 1° 

COUNCIL MEMBERS OF THE ASSEMBLY REFUSING TO CONCUR ! 

THE UNANIMOUS DECISION OF THE MEMBERS OF THE COUNCTE. 

To understand the above proposition it is necessar) 
attention to the fact that it is provided— 


NON- 


N 





1 
to Catt 





Lt 


v1). 





If the report by the.council (upon disputes arising under sections 12, 
13, ind 1t) is unanimously agreed to by the members thereof, other than 
the representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the 
members of the league agree that they will not go to war with any 
party to. the dispute which complies with the recommendations of the 
report, (Art. 15.) 

The thing that everybody who is for this league desires is 
that it shall make unanimous that the right to go to war shall 
eease, 

But if the report is not unanimous, then the right is reserved 
io any State to go to war if it sees fit. The language is: 

If the council fails to reach a report which is unanimously agreed to 
y the members thereof, other than the representatives of one or 
more of the parties to the dispute, the members of the league reserve to 
themselves the right to take such action as they shall consider necessary 
ror the maintenance of right and justice. (Art. 15.) 

Clearly, therefore, a unanimous decision by the council is of 
the utmost importance in order that war may be prevented, for 
if there is not such decision, the nations may immediately go to 
war, or at least at the end of three months. 

Yet with the situation just described staring us in the face, we 
ind the provision for the removal of the dispute to the assembly. 

Now we have the dispute before the assembly, and it comes 
{here upon the request of either party, to state the whole matter 
briefly. 

When the controversy goes to the assembly in order that its 
decision may have the effect of a unanimous decision of the coun- 
cil, the unanimous vote of those members of the assembly who 
ire members of the council—barring the disputants—must be 
secured, and also a majority of the noncouncil members of the 
ssembly. If that majority is not secured, then the case stands 
us it would if it had remained in the council and that body had 

tiled to unanimously agree. The governing language 

In any case referred to the assembly all the provisions of this article 
nd of article 12 relating to action and powers of the council shall 
pply to the action and powers of the assembly, provided that the report 
nade by the assembly, if concurred in by the representatives of those 

embers of the league representcd on the council and of a majority of 
he other members of the league, exclusive in each case of the repre- 
entatives of the parties to the dispute, shall have the same foree and 

fect as a report by the council concurred in by all the members thereof 

her than the representative of one or more of the parties. (Art. 15.) 

In the absence of a majority vote by the noncouncil members 
he assembly the case then is in exactly the same condition as 
would have been had it remained in the council and that body 
il failed to reach a unanimous decision. What then would be 
« situation? 

[i is, as I have already said, governed by the language: 
lf the council fails te reach a report which is unanimously agreed to 
the members thereof, other than the representatives of one or more of 
parties to the dispute, the members of the league reserve to them- 
ihe right to take any such action as they shall consider necessary 

the maintenance of right and justice. (Art. 13.) 

That is to say, in the absence of a unanimous decision any 
ition is at liberty to go to war to enforce its claims or demands, 
iiay “take such action as it shall consider necessary for the 
iintenanece of right and justice.” 
Of course, every nation going to war claims to be going to 
ntain right and justice. 
rhe absence of a unanimous decision by the council gives to 
ch State, or leaves to each State, the right to decide the ques- 
i for itself. All that is necessary, therefore, in order to 
thorize a State to go to war is that it shall secure a disagree- 
n the council, or if it can not secure a disagreement in the 
, it may remove the case to the assembly. If it there can 
ire «& majority of the noncouncil members, it is privileged to 
-e the earth at will, the league of nations and the dream of 
ld peace to the contrary notwithstanding. 
he assembly being thus vested with the tremendous power by 
hg concurrence in a unanimous decision of the council to 
the world with war or by concurring to set in motion the 
vod vast coercive machinery of the league—as is claimed—to 
serve the peace of the world, is nevertheless referred to sneer- 
by Senators and by the distinguished world advocate of 
augue as a mere international debating society. 

it be a mere debating society, then it is the most worthless 

inery ever conceived in the brain of man, asleep or awake, 

ing or dreaming. 
(HE POWER OF FINAL DECISION RESERVED TO THE ASSEMBLY 
(IVES TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE A 


is: 


| 


DANGEROUS, IF NOT A DOMI- 
\TING, CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE, AND WILL ENABLE IT IN 
(ASE THE COUNCIL SHOULD EVER BE PREPARED TO RENDER A 


‘CISION AGAINST IT TO NULLIFY THE ACTION OF THE COUNCIL. 
‘iuple illustration will serve to point the accuracy of the 
itcment just made, 
\ssuine that the United States has a dispute with the British 
“pire. Phe Empire refuses to arbitrate and the case goes to 
council. Great Britain learns that all the members of the 
Council not parties to the dispute are of the unanimous opinion 
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that the contention of the United States is just. Thereupon 
Great Britain gives notice and the case is transferred to the 
assembly. The case comes on for decision. The seven mem- 
bers of the assembly—who are also members of the council and 
not parties to the controversy—namely, France, Italy, Japan, 
Belgium, Greece, Spain, and Brazil, all vote in favor of the 
United States. This leaves 23 members of the assembly who 
are not members of the council. Unless a majority of these 
members—to wit, 12—vote to concur with the members of the 
council, then the decision stands exactly as a decision of the 
council would stand which was not concurred in by all the mem- 
bers of the council. That is to say, the decision will have no 
binding force or effect whatever. 

Great Britain can escape the effect of a unanimous decision 
provided 12 of the 28 noncouncil members of the assembly vote 
with her. 

Accordingly the roll of the members of the assembly who are 
not members of the council is called. Upon this roll are found 
the following countries: Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and India. 

It needs no argument to prove that England staris with 5 of 
the necessary 12 votes in her pocket. 

Neither does it require argument to show that Hedjaz, whose 
King is in the pay of the British Empire, will give an addi 
tional vote. 

Likewise, it is certain that the vote of Siam would be similarly 
controlled. 

This would give Great Britain 7 of the 12 votes necessary to 
block the effect cf the unanimous decision of the council in 
favor of the United States. Thus she only needs 5 more votes. 

Can any candid man looking over the list of member States 
doubt that British diplomacy and British gold and British 
power would secure the 5 necessary votes? 

Consider, in this connection, Liberia, Haiti, and other semi- 
barbarous States, in some of which the governments are mere 
temporary military dictatorships established by first one revo- 
lutionist and then another, each seeking the oflice of ruler that 
he may loot the treasury and levy blackmail upon business. 

Great Britain has an additional certain vote as soon as Persia 
joins, for she already holds that country in the hollow of her 
hand. 

She can create others at any time by employing her six votes 
and her influence in the assembly to elect other British colonies 
and subject states as members. 

At this point we will be met by this contention: 

That the colonies and dependencies of the British Empire 
are constituent parts of the Empire, and therefore can not vote 
on any controversy to which the Empire is a party. 

That a good place to stop and stick a pin. When the 
President said we would always have a veto power, that our 
one vote would protect us in every controversy, he forgot that in 
every controversy where our life is at stake, where we are on 
trial, we have no voice and no vote, but alien states decide our 
fate and settle our right to live. That evokes a smile of pleasure 
and satisfaction from the distinguished leader of the league 
forces. [Laughter and applause in the galleries. ] 

If it were true, and it is not, as I shall show, that the colonies 
and dependencies of Great Britain can not vote in any contro- 
versy to which the British Empire is a party, still the fact would 
remain that in all other world questions coming before the 
sembly the empire would command six times the voting power 
of the United States. 

Innumerable instances might arise where the British Empire 
was not a party and yet her interests be opposed both to the 
wishes and interests of the United States. In all such 
the predominance of her votes might be decisive and might give 
her a material advantage, to our great injury. 


is 


cases 


3ut is it true that the dominions and colonies are barred 
from a vote in cases where Great Britain is a party? I 
affirm— 

First. THar CANADA, AUSTRALIA, Soutm AFRICA, NEW ZE\- 
LAND, AND INDIA ARE RECEIVED INTO THE LEAGUE AS INDEPENDENT 
POWERS AND THAT THEY ARE ENTITLED TO ALL THE RIGHTS OF ANY 
OTHER MEMBER, EXCEPT THAT THEY ARE NOT PRESENTLY NAMED AS 
MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 

Second. THAT THESE DOMINIONS AND COLONIES ARE, UPON ELEC- 
TION BY THE ASSEMBLY, QUALIFIED TO TAKE SEATS IN THE COUN- 
CIL, THEIR RIGHT IN THAT RESPECT BEING—SAVE ‘THE FIVE PER- 
MANENT MEMBERS—EXACTLY THE SAME AS THE RIGHT OF ANY 
OTHER STATE, HOWEVER GREAT. 

Third. IN ANY SUCH ELECTION BY THE ASSEMBLY THESE DOMIN- 
IONS AND COLONIES CAN AS MEMBERS OF THAT BODY CAST THEIR 
UNITED VOTES IN SUPPORT OF ANY ONE OR MORE OF THEIR NUMBER 
OR IN FAVOR OF ANY OTHER CANDIDATE FOR THE COUNCIL WHO MAY 


BE SUBSERVIENT TO BRITISHIL INTERESTS. 
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fam aware that these views have been challenged—indeed, 
they have been controverted—by the President. Permit me, 
therefore, to submit the proof: 

(a) Article 1 rends: “The original members of the league of 


nations shall thase of the signatories named in the annex.” 
Among the signatories are to be found not only the British 
kampire, but vwiso Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, and 
the Union of South Africa, cach of the latter signing exactly 
as the United States and other great nations. 
To treat them 
plain language of the instrument. 
(hb) Article 1 further provides: 


\ny ully self-g ne S&S ‘ dominion, or celony may become a 
mom ber- 

And so fort! 

It does not say uy become “a part of a member” or may 


“na member some of the time.” It declares that all 
“fully self-governing States, dominions, and colonies”? may be- 
‘Self-governing States, dominions, and colo- 


become 


ome members 


1es are all crouped together. The single requirement for 
membership is an election by the assembly. 
(c) The represeniaiives of the Dominion of Canada, Aus- 


tralia, New Zealand, India, and the Union of South Africa all 
actually sat on the peace council and took part in its proceed- 
ings as fully as any nation, except the five great powers, which, 
of course, dominated. Frequently, indeed, only three the 
vreat powers sat to determine certain questions. 


¢ 
ol 
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us anything but full members is to deny the 
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It may be remarked in passing that the Dominion of Canada 
ook a more active part in the peace negotiations than many of | 


ithe great nations, two Canadians sitting as representatives of 
the Dominion in the peace negotiations, while one of the three 
sat as the representative of the British Empire. 

(d) All of these dominions and colonies were represented by 
iuinisters, who signed their respective Governments, al- 
though Lloyd-George et al. had already appeared and signed, 
describing themselves as the representatives of “His Majesty 
the hing of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
and of the British dominions beyond the seas, Hmperor of 
india.” These respective states appeared and signed by their 
duly aceredited agents. 

It is recited of those signing us follows: 

Wiio having communicated their full powers, 
iorm, haye AGREED AS FOLLOWS: 

Then follows the peace treaty, 

(e) These “ self-governing dominions and Colonies” were not 
vily parties to the making of the treaty, represented by their 
duly authenticated agents, but the treaty itself has been sub- 
initted, or is in process of being submitted, for approval to 
the respective parliaments of these “ self-governing dominions 
and colonies.” 

Within the past 30 days, after full consideration of the treaty 
he Canadian Parliament solemnly approved the document. 

All this seems to make a pretty conclusive showing of the 
question I am discussing, which is the full and complete mem- 
bership of the British dominions and colonies. 

Upon this point I present the further evidence that such is 
the construction of the British press and of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment itself. 

When the clause “any fully self-governing state, dominion, 
or colony may become a member” was written into the treaty, 
the London Times declared that as “ the dominions are in this 
document recognized as nations before the world is a fact of 
profound significance in the history of these relations.” 

At about the same time British publicists declared the recog- 
ition of dominions and colonies of Great Britain as the equal 
of great States to be the finest triumph of British statesman- 
ship in 200 year 

Op September 3 Sir Rebert Borden, Premier of Canada, in 
addressing the Canadian Parliament declared, in unswering the 


ior 


found good and du 


in 


, 


inguiry, “ What are the powers and what is the standing of 
Canada in the league?’ 

The new and definite status of the dominions at the peace confer- 
ence is further manifested in the constitution of the league of nations, 
Since they had enjoyed the same status at the peace conference as 
that of minor powers, we took the ground that the dominions should 
«© similarly accepted in the future international relationship con- 
iemplated by the league. The league of nations commission, while 


inclined to accept this in principle, did not at the outset accept all its 
implications, °s was apparent in the first draft of the covenant. This 
decument, however, was professedly tentative. The dominions’ case 
cas pressed, and in the final form, as amended and incorporated in 
the treaty of peace with Germany, the status of the dominions as to 
nembership and representation in the assembly and the council ras 
fully recognized. They are to become members signatory of the treaty, 
and the terms of the document make no distinction beticcen them and 
other siqnatory members 


Now, get this, for I] am coming back to it 


in official statement as to the true intent and meaning of the provi- 
sions of the covenant in that regard was secured by me and is on record 
peace conjerence, 


in the archi of th 


0) 


\ 
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The British premier goes on to state that a similar question 
arose in respect to the constitution of the international labor or- 
ganization and in substance declares that the representatives 
of the dominions and colonies forced its revision so as to recog- 
nize their status in that organization as it had been recognized in 
the league covenant. He then declared: 

I hope the House will realize that the recognition and siatus accorded 
to the British dominions at the peace conference were not won without 
constant effort and firm insistence. In all these efforts the dominions 
had the strong and unwavering support of the British prime minister 
and his colleagues. 

Further on he discusses the future of the British Empire, and 
in substance declares that the colonies are to be recognized as 
nations in their dealings with the British Empire itself, held 
together, however, by what he says is a British league of nations. 

Referring back to the statement just quoted, I call attention: 
to the clause in the statement of Sir Robert Borden 

An official statement as to the true intent and meaning of the provi- 
sions of the covenant in that regard (the status as to membership of the 
dominions and colonies) was secured by me and js on record in the 
archives of the peace conference. 

That official statement filed in the archives of the peace con- 
ference was undoubtedly disclosed in the House of Commons of 
Canada on September 9 by Hon. Arthur Lewis Sifton, minixter 
of public works, and one of the representatives of Canada at 
the Versailles conference, and one of the plenipotentiaries who 
signed the treaty for the Dominion. 

After coneurring generally in the statement made b) 
Robert Borden as to the strugzles of the Dominion’s states:nen 
to secure the full right to take part in the peace conference, he 
said: 

ind, undoubtedly, they did acerk 

‘The Canadian representatives— 
in conjunction with the permanent officials of the British Go 
ment * * * for the purpose of asststing in the formation of thi 
treaty that would be of great advantage to Great Britain, to ihe ad- 
vantage of the British Empire; and, as far as possible, a fair and 
honorable treaty for the world at large. 

That is the British view. It is a photograph of the British 
soul. I do not say that with unkindness for (reat Briiain; 
she is not a monster, but she is a great power that first secures 
great advantage to herself and then, as far as possible, a /air 
and honorable treaty for the other fellow. 

I continue reading; I should not have broken the thread of 
mv discourse. I read on: 

That work- 

That is, the work of securing this recognition 


Sir 


ori 


was performed in connection with what I may call the pear ty 
proper. 

T continue reading: 

The leader of the opposition contends that we can not take a: rt 


in the league of nations. 

The President of the United States contends thai they ci: 
take any part in the league of nations; that they «re only meim- 
bers of the council; that they have not any authority; that they 
are just admitted to a debating soelety. Tet us see what |liese 
Canadians say: 

The leader of the opposition contends that we can net take any pul 


hot 


in the league of nations. Let me say that Clemenceau, President Wi! on, 
and Lloyd-George disagrecd absolutely with the honorable gentien in 
that contention. 

IN PROOF OF THIS HE SUBMITYED THE FOLLOWING LETTER 
BY CLEMENCEAU, WILSON, and GEORGE: 


. ¢ 
The question having been raised as to the meaning of article tO! 
ihe league of nations covenant, we have been requested by Sir Ko 
Borden to state whether we concur in his view that upon the true con 
struction of the first and second paragraphs of that article represents 
tives of the self-governing dominions of the British bmpire may '° 
selected or named as members of the counci!. We have no hesitation 
in expressing our entire concurrence in this view. If there were 0) 
doubt it would be entirely removed by the fact that the artich 


Tt 
eTt 


not subject to a narrow or technical construction. 
(Signed) G. CLEMENCEAt 
Wooprow WILS 
D. TLiorp-Gron:t 
Dated at the Quai D'Orsay, Paris, the Gth day of May, 1919. 


[Laughter.| On the 6th day of May 
this letter was written. On the 19th day of September — 
body had so transformed itself that it had become a flere 
debating society in which votes are of no consequence, w! 
they are six or whether they are one! ; 

Oh, memory, memory! How quick your footprints face. | 
on the sands of time how futile it is te write the record 0! 
years! Z 

In view of this letter, which solemnly assures the Can = 
statesman that the dominions were so fully recognized as jet- 
bers that their representatives were eligible to seats ob ''° 
council, although the British Empire was already made a pel - 
nent member of that body, it would seem that argument 0\ish! 
to cease, and that any contention that the self-govermns 
dominions and colonies are not received as separate and inde 


A debating society! 


hi 
i 


nd 
ihe 


1 
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pendent entities with the full right of membership as inde- 
pendent States in every case, ought to be no longer heard. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, would it disturb the Senator 
I should ask him a question? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 


Missouri yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. REED. I vield; certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I have listened to the reading of that letter 
signed by M. Clemenceau and by Lloyd-George and by the 
resident. As I understand it, they declare that one of the 
self-governing dominions or colonies is eligible to a seat in the 
ouncil. 

Mr. REED. 

Mr. LODGE. 

Mr. REED. 

Mr. LODGE. tut the distinction the President draws, as 
| understand it—the Senator will correct me if I am wrong— 

that though they are eligible for the council they can not 
in the league. Is that about it? 
Mr. REED. That seems to be it. 
the galleries. ] 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator suspend a 
oment? The Chair has a duty to perform, imposed upon him 
the rules. He does not intend to interfere unduly, but he 
the galleries notice now that if there is further inter- 
uption in the course of the speech the Chair will regard it as 
s duty to clear the galleries. 

\ir. REED. Mr. President, t hope the Chair will not be too 
rd upon the occupants of the galleries, It is the only chance 

American people are having to express their opinion now- 


Undoubtedly. 
Which is the highest function. 
Yes, sir. 


[Laughter and applause 


Ves 


lays, although I am not criticizing the Chair—the Chair is 
isolutely right—and I am not seeking to have the galleries 


laud. The Chair is right. We ought to observe the rule all 


the time. We have not observed it for about six or seven weeks. 
is a good time to begin now. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the Chair be fully un- 
stood. 
Mr. REED. I fully understand the Chair. The Chair is 
ht. 
rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is endeavoring to 
ow the custom adopted by the honored permanent occupant 
he chair, and he does not intend to clear the galleries be- 


s° there may be applause at the close of the speech of the 
from Missouri [laughter]; but he can not permit the 
inuous interruption of the speech by expressions of approval 
lisapproval, 
Mr, REED. Mr. President, I congratulate the President pro 
He has drawn a distinction almost as fine as that be- 
moral and legal obligations. |Laughter.] Anyway, we 
from under the rule, and disregard it. 
THE PRESIDENT'S CONTENTION. 


tor 


ore, 


sident insists that the fact that the British Empire has siz rotca 
and the United States but one is utterly immaterial, 
his speech at Spokane on September 15, he said: 
is another matter * * * that this covenant was an 4ar- 
ent for the dominance of Great Britain. ‘They base that upon 
| that in the assembly of the council six units of the British 


ure represented, whereas the 
one unit, 


United States is represented as 
Alike in the assembly and the council, the vote of the 
States is an absolute veto. We can always veto, always offset, 
vote the British six votes. I must say that I look with perfect 
phy upon the difference in number. (Quoted from the Wash- 
Post, Sept. 13, 1919.) 
September 18 at San Francisco, in a written answer to 
ious propounded by a San Francisco league of nations 
ization, the President said: 

s not truce that the British Empire can outvote us in the leagu 
ons and therefore control the action of the league, becausc in every 
cecept the admission of new members in the league no action can 
ch without the coneurrence of a unanimous vote of the repre- 

of the States which are members of the council, so that in 
ers of action the affirmative vote of the United States is neces- 
equivalent to the united vote of the representatives of the 
iris of the British Empire. The united vote of the severai 


the British Empire can not offset or overcome the vote of th 
States. 


{ 


it 


be true that the United States can always with its one 
Yset the six votes of the British Empire, then it is 
true that with one vote the United States can offset 
of the other 31 members of the league; for if six times 
‘one, or the equivalent of one, by the same kind of mathe- 
sit is the equivalent of thirty-one. 
resident's view is, however—and I want to state it 
that except upon the single question of the admission 
States the single vote of the United States can bar any 
whatsoever by either the council or the assembly, be- 
vc holds that it requires unanimous action. 
stieves me to be compelled to differ from the President, 
th all due respect IT must insist that the President’s 
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statement is erroneous to the last degree. He utterly oves- 
looks many controlling clauses of the agreement which he 
now asking the American people to accept without proper time 
for debate or consideration. He important 
facts: 

(1) That when the United States is a party in interest it is 
denied the right to vote at all. If Ne the 
council, it is determined hy the members of con 
cerned in the dispute. 

(2) If the case in which the United States is interested 
removed to the assembly, again the United States, as a party 
in interest, is barred from voting, but the British Empire has 
six votes in the assembly which it ean east either to create 
the necessary majority of the noneouncil members of the as 
sembly, which, concurring with the decision of the members ot 
the assembly, who are members of 


is 


disregards three 


the 


CURE is 


that 


fore 
not 


hody 


the council, will give to 
the decision of the assembly the full force and effect of a 


unanimous decision of the counci). Upon the contrary, it could 
east those votes in the opposite direction; but that is not mate 
rial at this moment. 


(3) In a controversy between the United States and Great 
sritain, where neither is permitted to sit in judgment, the 
five colonies and dominions are, as I have shown, and I think 


conclusively, as independent, self-governing bodies, permitted 
to cast their votes, and may either form the necessary concur 
ring majority to inake the unanimous decision in favor of Great 
Britain or they may be employed to destroy that majority, and 
thus deprive the United States of the effect of a unanimous 
decision. 

All this I have sought to elaborate and demonstrate in the 
remarks heretofore made. I have already shown that the 
ability to command 12 votes out of the 23 noncouncil members 
of the assembly is the power to either give to a decision by the 
assembly the effect of a unanimous decision of the council 
or to render such decision utterly nugatory. 

These facts are not to be passed by lightly. They can not be 
disposed of hy owers of rhetoric or obscured by generaliza- 
tion although couched in the most delicate diction. 

What are the controversies which are to be thrown in the 
assembly and on which, being a party to the dispute, we can not 
sit and therefore can not east the one precious vote which 
would negative, according to the President, all other efforts, and 
to which the President so impressively refers? 

The controversies are “any dispute likely to lead to a rup- 
ture” (Art. 12) between the United States and any other coun- 
try; ail 

Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to 


any question of 


international law, as to the existence of any fact which if established 
would constitute a breach of any international obligation, or as to 
the extent and nature of the reparation to be made for any such 
breach. © * * (Art. 13.) 


These questions, which cover the whole range of our possible 
international disputes and involve questions vital to our inter- 
ests, may be forced before the assembly for decision. 

Again, I repeat, when we are parties disputant we. do not sif. 
We have neither voice nor vote in the decision. We are on trial. 
We are parties litigant, if indeed we are not haled before the 
tribunal like a prisoner brought to the bar of a criminal court. 
We therefore do not sit in judgment. We are not qualified for 
membership on the jury where our single negative vote might 
count. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
souri yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I simply wish to inquire of the 
Senator what difference there would be m the position of the 
United States whether it had one vote or six in the contingency 
to which the Senator has just referred? Would the privilege of 
having six votes avail the United States any more than the one 
vote? 

Mr. REED. If the United States had six votes she would be 
barred with her six votes, and she could not sit, and she could 
not count them; but her great antagonist—not in that contro- 
versy perhaps, but in a thousand others, and perhaps directly 
interested, but not on the surface—Great Britain, sits here on 
the jury and has six members of that jury. That is the side of 
the case that the Senator from New Mexico and other Senators 
can not see. When you give a nation six times the votes we 
have in every single controversy we have, where we are not ii 
conflict with her, she has six times the power in the league that 
we pussess. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 

Mr. REED. Just a moment. 


Nis- 


Mr. President——— 
As I have shown, and I think 


> ‘ 
rl 
i a 


conclusively, if our controversy wus with Great Brita 
ish Empire could not sit, but her five colonies « 


Lit’ 


nie Sif 
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New Mexico. Assuming a case which was not of international justice Great Britain and Japan were secretly 


tween the United States and Great Britain, 
United States and some other country would 
the Senator that the United 
be prejudiced from that England and 
together had six the Senator feel 
colonies of Great Britain any more apt to 
ugainst the United States than 


believe 
fact 
Does 
would be 
uy 


does 
the 


votes? 


league? 


Mr. President, 


to this 

REED. 
on the question. 
now, a the past, and in the 
look out for British interests, and if a question arose between 
d Italy in which the British Empire had 
the British Empire and her 


that would just simply depend 


Stites al 


t 


interest, 

>» cast solidly. 
, let me 
Ot To 


of my mind, although a man 
this kind while he is on his 
States has a controversy with 
Belgium only exists, 


give you a case out 
attempt a thing of 
the United 
as well talk plainly. 


t Us assume 
We might 

and onty has 

That 

quickly 

buffer 

us ussume 


that that 


I 
is the reason, or one of the reasons, that Great Britain so 
went to war in defense of Belgium, because she was a 
State, put there to protect the British Channel. Let 
that we get into a contreversy with Belgium, and 
controversy with Belgium is of such a nature that 


its decision one way or the other will affect the interests of the | 


British Empire in sustaining that State in a particular condi- 
tion. I would not blame Great Britain, sitting in this political 
tribunal, th has not ene of the attributes of a court of justice, 
if she voted in her own interest, as I know we would vote in our 
own interest if we hud a man there fit to represent us. 
I must will give you an illustration. The con- 
vy is with Japan. That country, like our own, is barred 
ting. The case proceeds to judgment. 
bers of the council, sitting as members of the assembly, are 
closely attached to Japan, or to Great Britain, the 
vy of Japan; the seven members of the council sitting with 
assembly vote against us; but our case is not yet lost if we 


proceed. | 


mi ve 


thi 
cun secure the I 
het 


l : 
agecision agi 


are 
allt 


Then we save a unanimous 
opel for us to take such 


the council. 
inst us, and the question is 
hit. 


menibers of 


us We SCE 
12 of the 23 votes ure cast ugainst 
5 of these votes were cast 

h dominio anc colonies, following the lead and 
linperial Government. We also 
Hedjaz, in the pay of Great 
12 fatal votes, and that Siam, 
rolled by British influence, has 
turn in dismay from the 
the names of Liberia, Haiti, and the other 
States. Surely it can not be claimed 
Britain’s six with our single 
vote that are not permitted to vote at all. 
Let ick to that illustration a minute Mark 
Kmpire, as a member of the council, one of the 

mbers, wants to against us, and has 
The tnbers of the council who are not 
ontrovers us and Japan have 
12 of the 28 
British- 
States, and 
Britain? 


when the roll is called 


e learn to our 


dismay that 
r to the dictates of thx 

he representative of 
another of the 
State cont 


vote We 


cast 
corrupt 
{ 


1 


atul 
called 
venal 


offset Gre: 


‘ous and 
votes 
CHSt we 
you, 
anes lit decice 
that wu) 

the 
ls (our 


pern 
voted seven me 
members of betwee 
means of escape is 


assembly, 


only to secure 


meni and 5 of those are 
: Will they not follow the lead of the parent 
vote already cast? Is that any advantage to Great 


a disadvantage to us? 


ioncouncil vers of the 


mitroversy, sir, if you please, i; 
the right of Japan to have her 
in California and enjoy the same privileges as 
the pative-born wh that State. But when that 
troversy Great Britain, that made a 
treaty with Japan “ol ‘hina while China stood at 
kept that treaty a from our President, at least, 
while we were preparing for this war and winnig it—we 
find Great Britain now allied 
Will it, sir, be of any 
votes in the assembly? The argument that it is not is an 
argument that is beneath the level of contempt, and does not 
Wurrant our reply. 

are some things fine phrases can not do. 


citizens 


racial equality, 
ites of COon- 
secret 


omes up, we d 


+ 


and secret, 


evel 


There 
never changed a fact of life. 

I now return to my text. If it be argued that the picture is 
dark, I answer that every page of history is black with similar 
pictures of selfishness, perfidy, and double-dealing. When the 
President was talking about his 14 points and the establishment 


of the other nations | 


I start with the proposition that Great Britain | 
future as in the past. is going to 





six votes | 


existed, because she is sustained by Great Britain. | 


The seven mem- | 
friend and 


| meet, 


ajority of the 23 members of the assembly who | 


scene, 


voted | 


over the question of | 
land | 
the children of | 


her side, | 


with Japan on this race question. | 
disadvantage to us if she has six more | 


All the fine | 
phrases that ever were coined in the brain of a phrase maker | 


plotting the dismemberment of China. When Chinese laborers 
were expiring in the trenches beneath the blast of German 
artillery in the cause of the Allies their fatherland was being 
parceled Out by their associates in the war and their sacred 
cities surrendered to their great rival and antagonist. 

At the very time the President insisted that our soldiers were 
going over the trenches inspired by visions of world justic 
and dreaming the dream that the day of eternal equity had 


| dawned, while, when they were dying beside British soldiers 


in the cause of Great Britain, British statesmen were concent. 
ing from the President the abominable and cruel treaties with 
Japan and Italy wrought out in the secret plottings and ce 


| spiracies of their diplomats. 


Let a question ever arise in which the interests of Greai 
Britain are strongly opposed to those of the United States, 
six votes of Great Britain can be cast to our detriment «) 
destruction, whilst we, sitting at the bar of a packed court 
are denied the privilege of casting even one vote. 

Now I want to summarize the powers of the assembly, this 
despised debating society. I can not allude to that thing wit] 
out pointing to the arrant hypocrisy, I almost said knavery, o{ 


| inviting nations of the world into an organization, sovereign 
| hations, as equals, telling them they have a membership in one 
| Of those bodies, and then saying to them, “ While you have a 


are mers 
And yet we 
If, sir, it be 
nations of the 


merabership it does not amount to anything. You 
children, fools, things that have been trifled with.” 
proclaim that this is a great werld democracy. 


true that they have drawn 32 of the world 


| into this league, and if they came believing in the doctrine of 


world democracy, and if having come in they have no power to 


| vote in the assembly, no power that amounts te anything, if 
| they are stripped of everything except the obligations of mem 
| bership, then, instead of this being a world democracy, a temple 


of equality, it is a pitfall to which they have been lured, and 
instead of it being a great tribunal of justice it is a tribunal of 
power, where the mastership of the world is brought withi: 
hands of four or five men, where three or four or five me! 

as they have recently met over in Europe, and determitn 
to send the armies of this country to fight and die in oth 
lands. 

The morning paper tells us that they have ordered the | 
Stutes marines into Fiume. Will they fight, or is it a me 
tempt to coerce Italian patriots into a surrender of a land 
believe is theirs? Shall our strength be employed bruta! 
crush; and if so, at whose command? ITs it the three or fo 
nen sitting in seeret council 3,000 miles from the United 3S! 
who order these troops into action? Beware ere you surr 
the control of your own Government. 

Now, I want to summarize the powers of this assemb|) 
THE ASSEMBLY SUMMARIZE! 

Briefly let us summarize the powers of the assembly 
votes by which it acts. 

(1) By a two-thirds vote the assembly can increase its 
membership. It may so exercise this power as to admit 
self-governing country, dominion, or colony, regardless © 
state of its civilization. 

(2) The assembly can specify the guaranties which mus 
given by new members and dietate the strength of their mil 
naval, and air forces. 

(3) The assembly by one-third vote, plus one vote, can > 
from membership any of the great European countries not | 
in the protocol. These countries embrace in the aggregate 
than one-half of the white people of the world. By the ex: 
of the authority of exclusion, it may force the nations exc! 
into the organization of a rival league which would cer’ 
resuit in a great conflagration. Upon the other hand, it 
admit those with whom we have no desire for partners 


rie POWERS oF 


Size or Tie 


led 


| Other intimate relations. 


(4) The assembly can deny a member the right to wil 
by deciding it has not fulfilled all its international obliga 
and all its obligations under the covenant. The decisiv! 
ably has te be arrived at by a unanimous vote; but the tr 
is the unanimous vote must be secured by the assembly, 
single vote can probably bar a nation from withdrawing 

(5) The assembly has the power in its discretion at an 
to supplant four of the nine members of the council and 
others in their stead. This ean probably be done by a i 
vote. 

(6) The assembly by a majority vote can prevent the 
from creating additional permanent members of the coun i 
though the council should unanimously vote for such inere: 

(7) The assembly by a majority vote can prevent the © 
from creating additional general members of the counc!! 
though the council should unanimously vote for such incre: 


St 








919. 


| 

(8) The assembly can by a majority vote prevent the council 
rom appointing the secretary general, whom it has chosen by 
| unanimous vote. 

(9) Most important of all is the fact that the assembly is the | 

urt of final resort in— 

(a) All disputes between members likely to lead to rupture, 

(hb) Disputes as to the interpretation of treaties. 

(c) Disputes as to any question of international law. 

(d) Disputes as to the existence of any fact which, if estab- | 
lished, would constitute a breach of any international obligation. | 

(e) Disputes as to the nature and extent of the reparation to | 

made for any such breach of international obligation. 

[he above embrace substantially every conceivable interna- 
tional question, including those involving the vital interests of 
the country. 

In none of these disputes is the United States permitted to sit 

rote if itis a party to the dispute. 

ln all of them the unanimous vote of the members of the | 

cil may be nullified by the vote (as the league is now organ- | 

1) of 12 noncouncil members of the assembly. 

(10) The assembly possesses a general jurisdiction over “all 

tters within the sphere of action of the league or affecting 

‘peace of the world.” 

Che grant of jurisdiction and authority is unlimited. Whether 

such case the league must proceed by unanimous vote to make 

lecision binding or whether it acts by majority may be in 
bt; if a majority vote is sufficient, then the powers of the 
for affirmative action are tremendous and practically | 
imited. 
If 2 unanimous vote is required, then the single vote of any 
try could bar a unanimous decision and the case would 
|, as would a case pending before the council in which that 
failed to arrive at unanimous decision. That is to say, 
ontending nation would be at liberty to immediately ge to 
There seems to be no reason why the assembly might not 
cases assert its jurisdiction with the result above indi- | 


azue 


possessing these great and 
is to talk in 


organization 
“debating society’ 


argue that an 
uental powers is a mere 

th of the fact. 
HE LEAGUE CAPABLE OF PRESERVING 
), THEN IT MUST HAVE IMMENSE POWERS. 
assembly possesses the great basic controlling and creative 
; to which IT have adverted. It is to the league substan- 
vhat the stockholders of a corporation are to the body 
rate. They can control its policy by eleeting its board of 
ors and by asserting the fundamental rights inherent in 
To these rights I have elsewhere ealled 


IS THE PEACE OF THE 


stockholders, 
1) 
THE LEAGUE. 
Its unlimited world jurisdiction. 
i AGGREGATE THE LEAGUE 1S GRANTED THE POWER 
WORLD IN ALT INTERNATIONAL MATTERS AND IN 
[ATTERS AFFECTING THE PEACE OF THE WORLD. 
| come now to a discussion of the powers of the league in the 
ite, regardless of whether the particular powers are vested 
ssembly or council. At the risk of repetition, I call atten- 
iin to the language of the covenant: 


deal at its meetings with any 
the league or affecting the peace 


ro CON- 
ALT. DO- 


embly 
iction 


within the 
the world. 


matter 
of 


may 
of 


he next: 


incil may 
tion of 


deal 
the 


at its 
league 


within the 
the world. 


meetings 
or 


: with 
affecting 


any matter 
the peace of 
i cal, word for word, except that the word 
for ** assembly.” 
you who talk about debating societies 
ONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have been very 
rested in what the Senator has been pleased to term 
powers of the league. I will ask the Senator, sup- 
ovenant had provided that the Senator from Missouri 
uny occasion deal with any subject affecting the peace 
rid. What 


‘council ” is 


effect would that have in the control of 
d States? 
| \] ‘ : 
‘EED. TI do not know why the Senator asks a question 
If it has any bearing whatever on the case, I do 


ONES of New Mexico. With the Senator's permission, 
lake the illustration a little plainer. 

NEED. If you will say that the Senator from Missouri 
ember of the body and that that bedy can deal with 
‘Hon that affects the peace of the world, and then if 
give him six yotes like Great Britain, and the otter 
one vote, T will show you what the Senator from Mis- 
ill do. [Laughter and applause in the galleries. ] 
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Mr: JONES of New Mexico. I am willing to 
the Senator from Missouri has al! the votes. 

Mr. REED. Ali right. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Assuming that he has all the 
votes of the assembly and could cast them as he sees fit, I 
should like to inquire of the Senator how, through those votes, 
he could affect the sovereignty of the United States or affect 
the interests of the United States far controlling its 
action is concerned? 

Mr. REED. My dear sir, because we have specifically agreed 
when we entered this league that substantially every inter- 
national question that may ever arise between us and any other 
power shall be decided by this league, and when we surrender 
to a body of foreign gentlemen the right to say what the 
United States shall do or shall not do in great questions affect- 
ing its life, its death, we surrender its sovereignty to that 
tribunal, and I think if we do this we graze the edge of 
treason. 

[ have read these two clauses and I have hitherto commented 
on the all-embracing jurisdiction conferred upon the league. 
That does not mean anything, according to the Senator from 
New Mexico, and according to all the advocates of the league. 
We have driven you a poi where your only plea im- 
potency, powerlessness; but you forget that when you plead 
that you lack power, you plead that you are still-born. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not care to take the Sena- 
tor’s name, but we do not plead impetency. What we do plead 
for is that in the forrm of the world discussion and conference 
and counsel will have a very potent effect in settling the world’s 


assume that 


So as 


TO nt is 


| questions, and while we contend that the assembly has no army 


and no navy and no police force, yet in the same way that the 
Pan American Union or The Hague conferences have influenced 
the world there will come great benefit to the world through 
this assembly, although it has neither army nor navy. 

Mr. REED. In other words, we are going to meet and talk it 
over. In other words, this body that is to control the passions 
of the world and that is given this broad and general and sweep- 
ing jurisdiction can not do anything but meet and talk it over. 
Whe can do it? What tribunal or what body of men have the 
power? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. None, unless the governments, 
through their representatives in this league, shonld choose to 
exert power. 

Mr. REED. Are you willing to put in that it is to be nothing 
but a debating society? If we can end this right now. 
You can not stand here in one moment claiming that you have a 
power great enough to control the world and all of its evil pas- 
sions and in the next moment, when you are driven to the wall 
and demonstration is made that that power may destroy our 
Republic, you can not turn around and say it is only a debating 


so, 


society. it has not any power. There ought to be some good 
faith about this matter. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. REED. If this thing has no power let us write it in the 
face of the instrument that it has no power. Let us quit 
haggling about words 

Mr: JONES of New Mexico. I will ask the Senator wint 
out what power it does have 

Mr. REED I have been pointing out oOo! hres rs 
[Applause in the galleries. | 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ~t i} Vi mOowel ! he 
sense of force 

Mr. REED Let Ss set Are eoing to ha some more 
quibbling? Are we goil to say this thing is not a thing of 
nower because it itself does not have an army and a navy, but it 


its ipse dixit will set the armies and 

navies of the world in motion? If that is the dodge we are to 

have—and | not apply the of course—there 
| never was a shyster who stood before a jury in a justice court 
| that had the impudence to make that sort of a plea. It Has to 
be either something or nothing. It does not make any difference, 
sir, whether I myself am going by my own will to start 5,000,000 
men marching across the earth armed to the teeth by my own 
direct command or whether I can by a recommendation send 


is a thing of power because 


do it to Senator, 


the same 5,000,000 men forth with poisoned gas and death in 
| other forms. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I ask the Senator if the 
recommendation results in that, does it not mean that the 


recommendation carries such a spirit of fairness and bears a 
| proposition which is se vital to the peace of the world at that 
time, that all these nations will accept that recommendation 
and act upon it? 

Mr. REED. No, no. Let me show you why. 
that that question should have been asked. 
the recommendation shall have force in 


I am surprised 
It means only that 
nations 


so far as the 





Who want to obey it? Germany’s 


might 
nonureh concluded he wanted a world war, and he exercised 


10 obey it. 


Wail 


the kind of influence about which the Senator is talking. He 
did uot command the other nations to come forward, but he 
just intimated to his brother of Austria and his brother of 
‘Turkey and his brother-in-law of some other place that now 


Wis a good time to loot the world and clean it up generally, 
und so it appealed so much to their conscience that they imme- 
diately fell in line, just as the Senator’s illustration points out. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does the Senator expect the 
United States to fall into line under such circumstances? 


Mr. REED. Ido not know whether they would or not; there 
have been so many foolish things done. But they might fall 
into line to crush us, sir. The trouble with you gentlemen who 


want to overturn the world is that you set up a proposition of 

great power and you forget it is only going to be for our 
you forget it may be used for our assassination. You 
that it is going to be marshaled under the banner of 


ie 


henetit : 


wSSUiNe 


\hnighty God, commanded only by archangels, seeking alone 
the good of mankind. You forget that it will be marshaled 
under the banners of great nations, bent upon doing exactly 
What England is doing now—grabbibpg the world—and we may 
be the vietims of it. 

But I say further than that, when the decision is rendered 
we are bound to respond. Have we still got to stand here and 


discuss that question? The United States agrees to defend the 
frontiers of every member of the league against attack; and, 
having made that agreement, are we still sitting here to argue 
we do not have to keep it; that we have the power to violate it, 
and, therefore, it amounts to nothing? I thought those who 
had uttered that sentiment had grown ashamed of it. To argue 
that the United States binds herself to abide by the decision of 
iribunuls, and then to say, “Oh, but we do not have to 
keep it; Congress can refuse to keep it in the future,” is to say 
ihat the United States will break her word, regard her treaties 
AS scraps of paper, write dishonor upon her brow, brand her 
~oul as that of a faith breaker, and place us in the catalogue 
of the most despised people of the world. 

So far us I am concerned, sir, if we ratify this treaty and 
agree to protect the frontiers of every member of the league 
ind China shall attack Japan to get back Shantung, I will be 
olnpelled to vote, and you will all be compelied to vote, to 
send un army to Japan to defend against China. I will not 
‘it here suying that I voted to ratify the treaty with a lie on 
uy dips, with perfidy in my heart, with a contemptible purpose 
io break the treaty whenever I want to, for if I so act I shall 


these 


rand myself as unworthy a seat at the council table of the 
vorld. The United States will not do it. 
Oh, what a miserable position you find yourselves in. You 


come forward here pleading, “ Here is a great power that will 
the world.” Answer: ‘It may hurt us.” Your answer 
Oh, it not any power; it is simply a debating 
liere is a mighty thing that can command the armies 
navies of the world, can put them in motion, set them 
overseus and marching across lands; therefore, dan- 


ontrol 
to that: has 
“aperle cy. 


the 


“Weepitin 

ver, Your answer, “It has nothing but an indirect influ- 

ene Qur auswer, “Then your force is impotent.” Your 

unswer, “Oh, but our indirect force is quite as effective as a 

direct force.” Mr. President, the gorge rises; I will not finish it. 
I started to enumerate the powers of the league. It has 


-) To formulate plans for the reduction of armaments, which 
pleut vhen accepted by the Governments can never be exceeded 
hout the unanimous permission of the council. (Art. 8.) 
touching the regulation of the private manufac- 
und pass upon the necessities of the members of 


Vise 


of aris 


ihe gue net able to manufacture arms for themselves, 
(Art. &. ) 

Will thai be an indirect power, or will it deny armies to the 
hations ihe world that may want at some time to establish 
independent governments? “Oh, it is only indirect; we are 


merely going to debate that, but are going to get it done.” 
That is your logic. The league has also the power to— 

(4) Appoint a permanent commission to spy upon the mem- 
hers of the league to ascertain whether they have given to other 
inembers full information as to their armaments, military and 
naval programs, and industries adaptable to warlike purposes, 
(Aris, S and 9.) 

(5) In case of any external aggression or threat of danger, 
io advise upon the means of enforcing the obligations of article 
10, which require members to defend each other against such 
uggression. (Art. 10.) 

(6) ‘Po decide ail disputes as to the interpretation of treaties; 
questions of international law; facts constituting a breach of in- 
ternational law; and the extent and nature of reparation to be 
made, 


» 


(Art. 13.) 
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(7) Upon failure to obey decisions rendered, the council pro- 
poses what steps shall be taken to give effect thereto. (Art. 13.) 

(8) To formulate plans for the establishment of a permanent 
court of international] justice. (Art. 14.) 

(9) To decide that a dispute is one of domestic or intern; 
tional jurisdiction. (Art. 15.) 

That is in this league covenant. 

(10) To decide whether a member has resorted to war in dis 
regard of its covenants under articles 12, 13, or 15, the effec 
of such decision being to find the defendant guilty of an ac; 
of war. 

(11) To decide that a member of the league has disregarded 
its covenants under articles 12, 13, and 15, and thereupon to 

Subject it—has it any power to subject a State?—to the sey 
erance of all trade and jinancial relations; and to prevent al! 
financial, commercial, or personal intercourse between 1); 
nationals of the State found guilty and the other members «1 
the league. (Art. 16.) 

(12) To recommend to the Governments of the members « 
the league the military and naval forces and armaments the) 
shall contribute to punish the State found guilty. (Art. 16.) 

Are we going to obey, keep faith and furnish our boys, or ar 
we going to repudiate the agreement? If we repudiate tly 
recommendation, every other State will do so, and your leagu 
will fall to pieces. You can not have both a league of pow: 
and a league that is powerless. You can not go out and tel 
the American people one day—if I may drop into the ver 
nacular, which is now permissible—that you have a_ priz 
fighter that can knock out anything that ever went into th 
ring and the next day or at the same time declare that he is 
paralyzed in both his legs and both his arms and that all he 
ean do is to talk. [Laughter.] 

(13) It has the power to declare any member of the leagu 
an outlaw. (Art. 16.) 

Does that mean anything? ‘The league tells you what it 
means. It means that all intercourse is to be cut off; that goods 
can not be shipped to you. You are excommunicated. I do 
not want for a minute to offend anybody’s religious sensibilities 
but the man who wrote what would happen to a State tha! 
was cast out of the league must have read a papal bull of ex 
communication written in the fourteenth century. I say tliat 
with the utmost respect for that great church. When you ar 
excommunicated and put out of the league your nationals ca! 
not trade; trade is cut off; commerce is destroyed. This is tl: 
thing that they are going te do to us in the name of humunity, 
and after they have put all this economic pressure on us 
then they are going to recommend the naval and other forces 
necessary. 

Let me once and for all explode this doctrine of moder 
humanitarianism. Humane war, if war can be humane, co! 
sists in a situation where brave men with guns in their hands 
stand upon the field of battle and each .shoots at the other 
each is there to fight and one or the other overcomes. ‘That is 
war in its humane quality; but when you want war in its 
hellish quality, when you want the kind of war that is co! 
ceived in the womb of hell and given birth through the brats 
of fiends, conceive that kind of war where instead of me! 
fighting on the field, and thus reducing one or the other to su! 
render, the babies at home are starved. Economic pressul 
the last and final brutality of brutal war. They hope to breal 
the line at the front by breaking the heart of the soldier al the 
front by pointing to him that his wife’s face is pale ane 
pinched; that from the teeth of starvation she draws bach the 
lips of want; that the little baby at her breast is tugging al: 
dry font; that its limbs are wasting and that death is writtei 
on its sweet little countenance. That is what you call econo 
pressure, is it? That is the humane proposition of moder " 
formers. It is the most fiendish thing ever conceived. Polson 
gas is decent compared with it; the torch is respectable: ux 
thumb screw becomes an instrument of love, and the las! et!) 
the gentle means of caressing your enemy. va 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like | 
inquire of the Senator if he has ever known of aby Wa! 
history of the world where the combatants did not strive 
every possible way to prevent supplies going to their adversaries 

Mr. REED. I knew the Senator would get there, ©! coum 
that hus been done in wars—— 


been a Wi 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Has there ever 
when it was not done? 1 ea 
Mr. REED, And it has always been regarded as Tie 


brutal part of war. Now, the Senator, standing Wit! ts 


prophesy of the millennium in one hand and in the othe . the 
dove of peace, proclaims with his lips that we will preset’ will 
most damnable and hellish characteristic of war, and we \" 
call it economic pressure. Why do you go back and arstt 
atrocities by saying that atrocities have heretofore beer 


fol 
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itted? I thought we were to have no more atrocities, but only 
veet love, the lullaby of mothers mingling with the cooing of 
fia the laughter upon the lips of men mingling with the 
nes of joy upon the tongue of childhood. And over yonder 


me the orb of the millennium, sending its 
of ignorance and fear; and rid- 
riding upon the white horse of 
distinguished Senator ¢rom New 
the sun like a halo behind him, and in his hand he 
iaims the new dectrine of the millenium: “ We will win 
irs by starving babies to death!” [Laughter.] 
'. President, let us whether there any 
ed here. 
14) The council 
‘ members 
spute Ss 


the glorious orb, 

ndrous colors into the night 
here in its full effulgence, 
and of promise, is the 


Ce 
al 


LICO, 


see is power of war 


ke jurisdiction and decide disputes 
ague and States members and | 
States neither which are me! 
States consent not. (Art. 17.) 
ad the council ‘essly 
States having 
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take the asures aforesaic 
and to make war. (Art. 
inay take such measures 
There no limit to that. 
international army that you 
nucleus of which now in Europe, 
arrangement have made, we have 
for 15 years. How long do you suppose 
ith the good internationalists at the helm, until w 
itributing Why did the Secretary War come 
lilitary Affairs Committee and fy that he had 
1000 troops? We never had to have them before. Why 
‘hief of Staff swear that he had to that 500,000 
in order “to comply with our obligations under the 
And why did Josephus Daniels ask for nearly a bil 
lars to build fighting ships when there to be no more 
‘How can you go out to the people of this country—how 
ou go to the people—and tell the mothers that there will 
more war if this league created, 3 asking for the 
that ever was constructed ra ie order? 


t Navy vil 
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President 
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Does the 
New Mexico? 


ESIDENT pro tempore 
eld to the Senator from 
REED. I do, 

TONES of New Mexico. 
does not the Senator 
large Army and a large Navy, and much large 
have to have if we did not have this league? 
REED. at all, sir. Let me puncture that balloon. 
er.) It floated around here enough. Why 
have to have it? We got along here 
long while with an Army 25,000 

and we built a few ships. Then 
r our population had enormously increased, and 
amounted to about a police force. In the days of 
and Taft we had an authorized Army of 75,000 to 
Did we get along all right? Yes. Did anybody come 
to destroy us? No. Who is going to come now and 


? 


‘ 


- 1 


| 
iv i 


league 
have to 
than 


thi 
we will 


If we 
believe that 


( not uve 


ons, 


Not 
l has long 
in 
without any Navy 


they increased our 


of 


let us be honest. Let us be fair to the American people. 
let be fair to ourselves. A man may lie to his 
he may lie to his wife; there may possibly be some 
or both at times [laughter]; but nobody ever ought to 
mself. Who is going to destroy us? 
ng Austria? We have rent 
left her a dismembered State. She naturally might 
lick us, but what is she going to do it with? We 
her guns. We have disarmed her 

iny? Now, I do not think we need be afraid of 
There has been a good deal of talk about “ putting 
ng up,” and suppose it 

, after having been challenged to “ put up,” 
sentence; but I say, while I do not want 
the German people at all, that Germany 
dismembered just as Austria was. She 
about 50 years ago for the purpose of making : 
wer. She embraced, I think, 26 principalities, 
States, and kingdoms, and she could have been 
1 the same reason; but I waive that. She is disarmed. 
not allowed to make any guns. They have taken her 
ne They have taken her ships. Is Germany to come 
and destroy And if she does, are England and 


us 
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her limb from limb, 


to be 
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: 
this world very | 


| 
we 


él 


France, that we rescued, going to stand there and see hei 
come oe And if she does come, what will be her fate? 
Now, assume that we are going to have sense enough next 
time é have some guns; and if you have the guns, the expe 
rience of this war has shown what will happen. 

Well, Germany—anybody that is afraid of Germany for the 
next 50 years either reckons upon the fact that our associates 
over there are going to turn in and help her or he reckons 
without very much judgment. 

Then who is going to do it, sir? Is it going to be England? 
The one great power that might hurt us is England. I am no 
so much of ap Anglomaniac that I am sure she might not at 
tempt it under seme circumstances; but would England, with 
the blood of our sons yet fresh upon her banners, bespattered 
there by the shell and shrapnel fire of Germans, come over 
| here to destroy us? If so, I want no partnership with h 
the league of nations. [Applause in the galleries.] 

Would France come—France, whose soil is made sacred by 
the dead bodies, the decaying dust of 50,000 American boys 
who went to their death with cheers upon their lips in the 
defense of France more than in the defense of ourselves 
Will France come to pay us back in that coin of perfidy and 
dishonor which she would deal out to us were she to at 
tack us? 

Well, then, who will attack us? There remains but one 
possible nation, and that is Japan; and you, by this infan« 
treaty, propose to ratify the turning over to Japan of 40,000, 
| 000 Chinamen and to allow her to keep 20,000,000 Koreans 
thus raising her for the first time in the history of the world 
to a great international power. Who is going to come over 
here and make it necessary to have this mighty army and this 
navy? And if Japan does ever come, to quote the phrase 
of another, we ill welcome her with bloody hands to hes 
pitable graves 

What is going to make this great army necessary? Is it 
true, now, that if we do not enter the league of nations Franc 
and Japan and Great Britain will join in a conspiracy to destroy 
us? If that be the quality of their civilization, if that be the 
character of these nations, then I join in the prayer of Themas 
Jefferson: “ Would to God that the Atlantic Ocean were a sea 
of fire, separating us forever from these other lands.” If that 
be the kind and cter of nations you are inviting into this 
partnership, the I vy, pray God to forgive you for ever thinl 
ing of inviting them into a council with the United States 

These buga boos will pass away of course, we will hive 
some guns, and we will train our beys some, and we will have 
soine ships; and if I were as sure of Great Britain’s love and 
friendship as you gentlemen who advocate this league, I would 
not build the ships; but I am not quite sure of Great Britain 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

‘he PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senater from Mis 
} souri vield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico Then the Senator believes we 
i will not need an army and nav because tl millennium has 
| already arrived? 

Mr. REED. Indeed I do not. I do not think we need this 
| great army and navy because the conditions are to-day sub 
stantially what they were before the war, except that Germany 
has-been whipped; England and France are bankrupt; the only 


is temerity on the part of | 


to practice | 


nations that can hurt us are comparatively less powerful than 
they were before, and we do not need to have the millennium, 
or all go half crazy, and dream dreams, and see visions, and 
eatch at things in the air [laughter] in order to eseape the 
burden of great military establishments in this country 

Let me tell you something. There was a time when a lot of 
the people in the world—and I believe that is the reason why we 
cot into this war—believed that the Yankee, as they call us 
was a fat, sleek, overfed lounge-lizard; that he would not fight: 
i that. he could not fight; that he was chasing dollars, and had 


no spirit in him that made it possible for him to go out and die. 


And so Germany threw the glove in our face. But that mis 

| take will not be made again for a century of time. [Applause 
in the galleries.] They found out you can take a boy off an 

American farm and land him in France, and in two weeks’ time 

he could go over the top with the best of then They found 

out these soldiers did not need the discipline of camp and of 

military establishment. They already had the discipline of 

American citizenship. They found out that these men could 

laugh in the face of death, and that they could go down into the 

shadows with a smile upon their lips. They found out that we 


can raise 10,000,000 men, 
of earth and hell 
in the galleries. } 

I am not scared about this thing. 


if we have to, and that all the powers 
can not whip us on our own soil. [Applause 
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i want to finish this speech. I am nearly through. I wish In this connection and as showing the bent of the President's 
| hued not permitted an interruption, because I have made the | mind, I quote the following from his speech at Kansas City on 
speech interminably long. September 6: 

(16) Yo advise the reconsideration of treaties. (Art. 19.) I have, let me say, without the slightest affectation, the greatest ro 


(17) ‘To advise regarding the changing of international condi- spect fon the United Stazes Senate ; but, my fellow citizens, 1 have come 
tions \ . ¢ inuance might. in its opinion, endanger the | t9 fight for a cause. That cause—the league of nations—is greater thax 
ions whose continuance might, in its opinion, endanger t the Senate, It ia greater than the Government. It is as great as th. 


pence (Art. 1.) ‘ z cause of mankind. 

_— = enna mandatories and determine = Se I decline to help set up any government greater than that 
shall be placed under tutelage and guardianship, and regulate established by the fathers, baptized in the blood of patriots 
‘he conditions and laws under which millions of their inhabitants | trom the lanes of Lexington to the forests of the Argonne, sancti 
shall awe. (Axe. SS.) ' ; , ae ee fied by the tears of all the mothers whvuse heroic sons went 

(19) Ax members of the international labor organization pro- | down to death to sustain its glory and independence—the Go 
vided for in part 13 of the peace treaty, it undertakes in every | ernment of the United States of Amerien. | Prolonged anplans 
part of the world, including the United States, to regulate the | 6) ing floor and in the galleries.) sis 
hours of work; the labor supply; the prevention of unemploy- : .. oe 
ment; the provision of adequate living wages; the protection of 
ihe werker against sickness, disease, and injury; the protection 
if children, young persons, and women; to secure provision for 
vld age and injury; protection of the interests of workers when 
employed in countries other than their own; to secure recogni- 
tion of ihe principle of freedom of association; and to bring 
ubout the organization of vocational and technical education 
snd other measures. (Art 23; and pt. 13, art. 387.) 





APPENDIX. 
WHAT THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS MEANS For AMERIC. 
[An address in Denver before the Colorado Bankers’ Association 
annual convention, Sept. 12, 1919, by Lee Meriwether. | 

“'To every man there comes at some time in his life one mone: 
bigger than any of the others, one supreme moment when 
great decision must be made, a decision which may mak 

(20) It undertakes general supervision over the traffic in | mar his career. So, too, it is with nations, and such a mom: 
women, children, opium, and other dangereus drugs. (Art. 23.) | now confronts the American people. A grave problem face; 

(21) It undertakes the supervision of the trade in arms and If that problem is not wisely decided, the freedom we hay 
munitions with countries which, in its opinion, should be regu- thus far had from Old World wars will vanish forever. 
lated (Art. 25. splendid advantages resulting from our national youth sani 
(22) It undertakes the regulation of communication and tran- | from our geographical position, 3,000 milés distant from th 
sit of the commerce of all members of the league. (Ari. 23 i nearest of Europe’s quarrelsome kingdoms and empires, will |. 
(28) It undertakes the prevention and control of disease, thrown away; instead of being left free to decide for oursely: 
(Art. 23.) when it is our interest and duty to incur the terrible sacritic 
(24) Ii assumes general jurisdiction and control over all in- | always incident to war, America will be bound by solemn treaty 
ternational bureaus and commissions now established for the | to take part in any war that may break out in any part of th 

| world. It will not be for the American people to say that Ameri 

+} can sons shall fight and die in foreign wars. Article 10 of th 


f 


regulation of matters of international interest. (Art. 24.) 
(25) It agrees to promote the establishment of Red Cross 


a. ; | : 

organizations to prevent disease throughout the word. (Art, league of nations covenant expressly binds us to ‘ preserve tli 
="). ) territorial integrity ’ of more than 40 foreign nations from 

And now, on top of all these powers and as a capsheaf, I call | ternal aggression’; and the same article says that the council 
attention to article 11, which provides: | of the league shall advise us ‘upon the means by which’ ou 

Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the | ‘obligations shall be fulfilled... Mark well the word ‘shall. 
members of the league or not, is hereby declared x matter ef concern | The league council, not the American people, decides when | 
io the whole league, ¢ >» y ! eo ; ’ ened P 

me uae Sepeee, aes yen ee | American people must wage war, how many American liv 

Not the States, but the league shall be sacrificed, and how many American dollars shall be s 
shall take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safe- “For 125 years, by following Washington’s wise advice t 
guard the peace of nations. In case any such emergency should arise, : > cine, afiiiaohes ” soa : + aa See a be 
the secretary general shall, on the request of any member of the league, mind = os - affairs, to let other nations mind theirs, and stea: 
forthwith summon a meeting of the council. fastly to avoid entangling foreign alliances, America has waxed 

It is also declared to be the friendly right of each member of the | peaceful, powerful, and prosperous. In the 105 years ending ii 


league to bring to the attention of the assembly or of the council any 
circumstance whatever affecting international relations tchich threatens 
fo disturb either the peace or the good understanding beticecn nations 
wpon whick poact depends. 

What T want to drive home is that the true construction of 
this article (c), its purpose and effect, was disclosed in the 
speech of the President at Indianapolis on September 4. He 


1917 Europe fought one bloody war after another, but not into 
a single one of her more than 60 wars did it become eithe: 
duty or interest to enter. In 1917 an exceptional crisis for 
us to fight a brutal military autocracy that had insulted 
flag and murdered our citizens on the high seas of the wo! 
Because we were obliged to wage this one war out of 60 | 
that Europe fought in the nineteenth century it is now 


Said: 

Article 11 is my favorite article in the treaty. * © * At present posed to sign a treaty that binds us to take part in ever) a 
ace have to mind our own business, but under the covenant of the | War that may be fought in any part of the world. And ils 
eague of nations we can mind other peoples’ business. regardless of whether those future wars have even a remot 


Very true, but at the same time we acquire the right under | connection with American rights or interests. 
ticle 11 to “mind the business” of the other nations of the} “To justify this astounding policy men of high rank «0 
world we grant to them the right to mind our business, | official power preach strange doctrines and propound straus 

When we enter the league the provisions of the covenant bind rop 
us the same as they bind all other nations. When they grant to | 
us the right to “ attend to their business,” we likewise grant to | 
them the right to “ attend to our business.” 

When George Washington eompelled Cornwallis to haul down | 
the flag of Great Britain at Yorktown he established the right | crush the spirit of America and barter away the indepencen 
of the American citizens to attend to the business of America. of my native land. 

When Woodrow Wilson left the peace table at Versailles he “The men urging us to abandon the policy of minding ov 
had sought to grant the right to attend to America’s business | own business, the men who want America to meddle in Europes 
to the representatives or 31! alien nations. | affairs, give no logical reasons for their amazing scheme. ‘thie 

Where Washington fought to establish the right of this Na- | deal only in glittering generalities. They support their | 
tion as a sovereign to control its own affairs, Woodrow Wilson | only by bold assertions. They talk only of visions and 
counsels with the representatives of kings to transfer the in the air. 
sovereignty Washington gained to a league which they will | “ My friends, I, too, hear voices in the air—ihe voices of Wasi 

| 
| 


questions. They ask if we want to break the heart of Iu 
Let us ask them if they want to break the heart of America 
if they want to barter away the independence of America? Ne 
man wants to break the heart of Europe, but frankly, if forced 
to make a choice I would rather break the heart of Europe that 


yOSLTLON 


yoices 


dominate. ington, of Lincoln, of McKinley, of Grover Cleveland, 0! oe 
Dropping into commen phraseology, and according to the thou 


President, when America acquires the right to “ stick her nose ” 


great American, Theodore Roosevelt. I hear the voices oF te y 
sands of Americans who gave their lives that our counts “* 
we 


live free and great and powerful. And these voices are 


nto the “ business ” of 31 alien States, she gives the right to 31 ca 

alien States to “stick their 31 alien noses” into the business | seeching me, they are beseeching you, my countrymel, \” ee 

of the United States. [Laughter.] serve America’s independence. They beg you to keep _ 
{ to gl 


The man who is willimg to give to any nation or assemblage of | Europe’s race and religious wars. They implore you no rd 
nations the right to mind the business of the American people | away with the pen what Washington won with the yee 
ought (o disclaim American citizenship and emigrate to the | Whatever others may do, I shall heed these voices rather ae 

“net 


country he is willing to have mind America’s business for her, the voices of internationalists who talk so much of the 








Lois 


), 


of iuen everywhere’ that they forget the hearts of men in 
\merica; of dreamers who, to save the heart of Europe from 
breaking, are willing to break the heart of America; of vision- 
wry idealists who are willing to see America’s sons fight and die 
in the wars of foreign lands with whose affairs America is not 
even remotely connected. 

“The men who urge America to abandon Washingion’s ad- 


vice to keep out of entangling foreign alliances, the men who 
want America to embark upon strange and stormy seas the 


opposite shores of which may be so rockbound as to dash our 
ship of state to destruction—these men deal in abuse rather 
lan in appeals to reason. They denounce as pygmy minds with 
nurrow vision all who prefer common sense to their visions and 
their yoices in the air. Though they denounce my mind as 
vegmyv and my vision as narrow, that shall not deter me from 
elling you frankly that my thoughts have ever been, and ever 
hall be, of my own people and of my own native America. 

“Three years ago I went to France a nationalist; when I 

came back a few months ago I was more of a nationalist than 
efore. No matter how blind a man may be, he can not remain 
hree years in the Old World amid 57 varieties of peoples, 57 
ifferent races and religions, each race, each religion the age- 
ong cause of uncounted feuds and wars and not become more of 
nationalist, more of an American, than ever. When my war 
vork in France ended and the clang and clamor of Europe's 
lashing interests faded from my ears; when at last I turned 
vy back upon the many-tongued nations, each of them greedily 
rabbing the spoils awarded them as victors in a World War; 
ien we entered New York Harbor and suddenly the Statue of 
Liberty towered high above us—ah, my friends, I confess to you 
it statue then seemed to me the most beautiful sight my eyes 
ad ever beheld, and I understood what the soldier by my side 
eant when he exclaimed to the Goddess of Liberty: 

** Old girl, I love you; but if ever you want to see me again 

wll have to turn your head and look toward the shore!’ 

‘That soldier was content to remain the rest of his life in 

\inerica, If another military colossus murders our citizens and 
sults our flag as Germany did, that soldier will be ready to 
iss the seas and fight again. But he will never be ready to 
oss the seas to fight in a war between foreign nations about 

iroversies that do not concern either the interest or the duty 
America. Where there is one world war in which America 
st perforce take a part, there are scores of small wars in 
hich there is no reason on earth why we should interfere, and 
t soldier knows the league of nations covenant, as now drawn, 
orce us into those small wars, because article 10 of that cov- 
t in express terms binds America to ‘ preserve as against 
al aggression the territorial integrity of all mem- 
of the league.’ 

if anybody attacks soinething you have pledged your honor 
reserve,’ the only way you can keep your pledge will be to 
fellow who makes the attack. For instance, should 
try to recover Shantung, which was carved by the sword 
her heart and given to Japan, not because Japan has a 
to own a part of China but because Japan is strong and 
is weak, that will be ‘external aggression’ by China 
st Japan—and article 10 binds us to preserve Japan’s ter- 

al integrity from ‘ external aggression.’ 

[x it possible democratic America wants to fight for a 
tic empire’s ‘right’ to retain possession of another coun- 
land; and that, too, of a country that is America’s friend, 

untry that stood by America’s side in the fight against 
an autocracy? China furnished men, ships, and money 
ly) defeat Germany, and we reward her by assenting to 
‘s forcibly taking from China one of her richest Prov- 
Is not that shameful enough without pledging ourselves 
our fleets and armies to protect Japan if ever China seeks 
do the wrong done her? Suppose the Paris peace confer- 
had given England New York; what would be thought of 
if she not only assented to that crime, but if she also 

4 treaty pledging the use of French armies and French 
ects to fight us if we ever tried to take New York back again 

replace it among our list of American States? Such a 

As, of course, unthinkable; the might and majesty of the 

trican Republie is now known to all the world, and peace 
issioners, when they rob a country of a Province, are 

‘ul not to select a rich and powerful Nation like ours. But 

principle is the same. The Paris commissioners had no 
right to give a Province of China to Japan than they had 

‘ve an American State to England. And so, fellow citizens, 

‘te of the great respect I feel for our President, I dare say 

ou, In first assenting to the rape of China and then in ask- 

* to aceept article 10, which binds America to guarantee 


the 


Al 
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Japan in the permanent possession of her ill-gotten spoils, Presi- 
dent Wilson made a frightful mistake. 

“ Recently Archbishop Glennon, of St. Louis, said: 

“* Every act of conquest, every acre of ground stolen, every 





SS a 


land looted and taken over by the looter comes now, through 
article 10, for the world’s benediction and protection. : 

“‘And not only do we give through this article our approval 
and benediction to all the suecessful crimes of history, but we 
guarantee protection to the criminals! 

Splendid words! Splendid archbishop! 

“Tam not a Catholic, but I am an American and I recognize, 
I admire, I love a patriot when I see him, regardless of his race, 
creed, or religion. America is fortunate in owning such patriots. 
And America is fortunate in having a Senate which dares do 
its duty in the face of popular clamor and despite the threats of 
men of exalted place and power. Those of us who remember 
our history recall that 20 centuries ago there was a republic 
whose dominion stopped only at the limits of the then known 
world. But that great republic became a despotism and the 
Roman Senate degenerated into a bunch of rubber-stamp pup- 
pets because it centered in Crsar’s hands, one after the other, 
all the powers of the Roman State. 

“Thank God, my countrymen, that America’s Senate scorns 
to make of itself a rubber stamp, that it refuses to make 
Republic a one-man Government by placing in the President's 
hands all the powers of the American State. Though denounced 
as men who ought to be hanged, though by turns cajoled ant 


ou} 


threatened by the Executive power of our Government—a 
power far more absolute than that of many a kingdom or 
empire—the majority of our Senators dares to vote os their 


immortal reason and conscience bid them, and not as they are 
commanded to vote by a would-be president of the world. 
SHALL AMERICA FIGHT THE BATTLES OF THE WORLD? 
“Article 10 pledges us to ‘ preserve as against external aggres- 
sion the territorial integrity’ of all the nations which are now, or 
which may hereafter become, members of the league. That 
if any one of forty-odd foreign nations is attacked anywhere 
by anybody about anything, wholly regardless of the merits of 
the controversy, article 10 pledges America to fight for that 
nation. Are American mothers willing to make this pledge? 
Are they willing to sacrifice their sons to preserve from att 
two score of foreign lands, all of them remote from our shores, 
many of them absolutely of no concern to either American duty 
or American No matter how despotic a nation may 


be, no matter how righteous may be the effort of a people to 


is, 


interests? 


bresk away from a despot’s sway, if at any time in any land 
a fight for freedom is made, not only does article 10 pledge 
America to refrain from helping the patriots. as France helped 
George Washingten’s armies, but if any other nation helps 
them that will be ‘external aggression’ against the tyrant, 
and America will be obligated to use her fleet and Army to 


erush the patriots and help the tyrant. 

“ Fully to realize what frightful injustice article 10 is capabie 
of working, let us apply it to American history. 

“In 1776 had France been a member of a league containing 
such a pledge, instead of being free to heip the American 
Colonies, she would have been in honer bound to help England 
the moment Von Steuben, Dekalb, Pulaski, Kosciusko, an? 
other European lovers of liberty offered their swords to George 
Washington. Those men committed external aggression upen 
England’s territorial integrity, whereupon, under her pledge to 
preserve England's territorial integrity, France automatically 
would have been required to use her fleet and army to fight the 
American Colonies instead of to help them, 

“In 1898 we helped Cuba free herself from Spain, but had 
we then been a member of a league containing article 10 we 
would have been bound to stand aside while Spain crushed the 
Cubans. lf, our hearts melted at the sight of suffering inflicted 
by Spanish tyranny, we had disregarded our treaty obligations 
and in spite thereof had gone to the aid of the Cuban patriots, 
then England, France, and every other member of the league 
would have been bound to attack the United States. For only 
by attacking us could they have fulfilled their pledge to pre- 
serve Spain's territorial integrity from external aggression, 
Our aid to the Cubans certainly was “external” aggression 
upon Spain; it resulted in Spain’s losing a part of her terri- 
tory—Cuba. But does any American regret the aid given to 
the islanders who fought so long for freedom? Does any Ameri- 


Ss 


can wish that in 1898 America had been a member of a league 
which would have obli 
integrity ? 

“Do the proposers of the Paris plan think the time will never 
recur when a people may again be as right in fighting for free- 


gated her to preserve Spain’s territorial 
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dom 1 vere the Ameriean Colonies and the Cubans? And 
when that time comes again will Americans wish to use their 
‘leet and Army to preserve the territorial integrity of the State, 
perhaps despotie State, against which the patriots of a future 


CONGRESSION. 






day wili be struggling for freedom? Will they not rather wish 
o do as our fathers did—extend a helping hand to the patriots? 
‘The \vorld may well wish to preserve the territorial integrity 


npenceful little State like Belgium when attacked by a 
Ly ; like Germany, but what liberty lover will wish 

reserve the territerial integrity of a despotic empire whose 
people demand liberty? Article 10 does not discriminate be- 
(ween a France helping American patriots, or an America help- 
Tech- 


Ta 


collosus 


ne Cnban patriots, and a Germany attacking Belgium. 
ticaliv, in 1776, France was as guilty of external aggression 
rainst England as in 1914 Germany was guilty of external 
igzression against Belgium. But morally the two cases are 
s wide apart as the poles, and article 10 ought to recognize 
Nat difference instead of regarding them both in the same light, 
ned imposing the same penalties for a French aggression upon 
Mngland fer the noble purpose of helping the American Colonies 


1776 as for a German aggression upon Belgium in 1914 for the 
cked purpose of gaining despotic mastery of the world, Arti- 
le 10 will prevent a future France from helping a future infant 
nati that he 


x “ition win liberty from a future kingdom tay as 
2 despotic as the Tory England of 1776. 
‘Article 10 is further open to the ebjection of being one- 
: sided. ft is as if a bankrupt gambler should say to a man who 
prospered because be has worked hard and lived justly: 
‘You suarantee me and I will guarantee you.’ 
‘Fine, surely, for the gambler, but is it fine for the other 


for centuries Eurepe’s states have fought and perse- 
another in race and religious wars. Our ancestors 
sot so tired of their eternal wars, they quit Europe and founded 


ifea] one 


emes in new world, where by minding their own business 
hey have grown great and prosperous. But Europe kept on 
with feuds and fights; in the last century there was a war in 


Kurope on an average of every other year—more than 50 wars 
in 100 vears. Europe became bankrupt. And so now it says to 
‘You guarantee me and I will guarantee you.’ 

With colonies all over the world England is liable to get 
nto a rew anywhere at any time. The United States, compact 
wd geographically isolated, in all her history has never been 
uttacked except by one power—England—and that was a cen- 
inry were small and feeble, There is no reason- 
uble probability that any state will again cross thousands of 
alles of ocean te atiack the powerful people we have now be- 
and America has nothing to fear from Mexico, 
(‘osta Riea, or any other of our near neighbors. Therefore, in 
eiurn for preserving us from dangers which do not exist we 
asked to agree to light in any part of the world where any 


iis: 


ow 


uzo, when we 


surely 


cone 


f England's possessions—loot acquired in the wars of three 
centuries—inuy be made the subject of ‘external aggression.’ 
“uppese Uncle Sam and Miss Britannia are in a ballroom 


mstanuUly trip over Miss Britannia’s long train 
dress, nnd Miss Britannia says: ‘Sam, if you will fight every 
long train gown Yl fight every fellow 
Would that be fair play? Would 


ngement simply because Miss Britan- 


where people ¢ 
van who steps on my 
steps on your pants.’ 
such an arr: 
7 ciprocal ae 


hat 
ugree to 
entled it 
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SUCCESS? 


ASSENT TO 
MONEY AND 
A PERMANENT 
1917, after our diplomatic relations with Ger- 
d been ruptured, when it was certain we soon would be 

the war, Japan said to England: 

We will let you take all the islands in the Pacilic Ocean 
vuth of the Equator if you will let us take all the islands north 
of the Equator, and also the Chinese Province of Shantung con- 
ining 30,000,000 people and rich lands, railroads, and mines.’ 
England agreed, and so at the Paris peace conference, de- 
wite the raw injustice of the deal, despite the fact that Presi- 
lent Wilson himself declared it immoral and unjust, it was 
consummated ; and now America is asked not only to sanction 
the deed but to ‘preserve’ the spoils of that secret bargain 
to the two nations who engaged in it. Shantung is as much 
(hina’s to-day as it was before the Paris peace commissioners 
cave it to Japan, and while America may not care to fight 
Jupan in erder to compel her to return stolen goods, surely it 
would be infamous were America to help crush China if, as-is 
probable, she should some day seek to drive the Japanese cut 
of China back to Japan where they belong. Article 10 pledges 
America to do precisely this infamous thing; hence for this 
reason if'no other the Senate should refuse to ratify the league 
of nations covenant as it now is drawn. 
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BVEN AMERICA’S RIGHT OF SELF-DEFENSE IS RESTRICTED BY THY LEAGUE 

“ Under article 8 of the league covenant the representatives 
of foreign nations advise America what size fleet and army 
she may have; and, once the size is agreed on, it can never he 
increased except by the unanimous consent of those fore 
nations. 

“Suppose, because of frightful conditions in Mexico, or 
because of any other reason, an increase in the size of the 
American Army beeomes necessary; as things now are it is th: 
American people who decide that question, and add to their 
armed forees as they think their dignity and safety requir 
But under article S America must go hat in hand and ask th: 
permission of eight foreign gentlemen sitting in a world capita) 
at Geneva, Switzerland. And if a single one of those representa 
tives of European and Asiatic kingdoms and empires say; 
‘No,’ then America must come home again, like a whipped 


ast 


ry 
<1 


cur with its tail between its legs, powerless to defend itsel; 
powerless to add a single soldicr to its Army or a single sh 


to its fleet because, forsooth, one of eight foreign gentlemen 
in Geneva refuses his gracious consent! Is it possible any red 
blooded American can approve this shameful abdicatio), 
his country’s sovereignty? Can any patriotic American approv 
a treaty which thus puts our proud Republic of 100,060,000 
people at the merey of any one of eight foreigners, represent 
tives of kingdoms and empires, none of which loves us over 
well, and some of which would gladly see the American envle 
plucked of its feathers’? 


oO} 


AMERICA CLASSED BY THE LEAGUE WITIL HAITI AND HEDJAz. 
“Article 3 gives Great Britain six vetes in the league's 
assembly, America one. Even in passing on American «res 
tions Great Britain will have six votes to our one. We, with 


a hundred million population, are given only the same voting 
power as is given the Negro Republic of Liberia, in Africa: th 
nondescript kingdom of Hedjaz, in Asin; and the semisivage 
island of Haiti, in the Carribean Sea! IL admire the many 
splendid pages written in history by England, but why zive 
her, why give any foreign nation six times the voting pow 
in the assembly of the league of nations that is given our oy 
Republic? 

“My countrymen, I asseri—and I weigh my words is | 
speak—that it is a shameful betrayal of Americ:’s greatness 
and glory to give England six votes to our one, and to ran 
our Republic, with its hundred millions of the most civilized, 
intelligent people on earth, alongside the half-baked, semicivi! 
ized black and brown republics, kingdoms and republics o1 
continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and on all the isla 
of the Seven Seas! But Great Britain is given at the sia 
six votes, and, because of her far-flung Empire, of h 
fluence in all parts of the globe, she will dominate thi 
of a number of other nations, 

“The vision-voices-in-the-air statesmen answer this i! 0 
ways: First, they say India, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, 
and South Africa will vote as individual entities, not as jit» 
of the British Empire, and not as Great Britain wishes |!ie1) 
to vote; and, second, they say it really does not matter lov 
many votes Great Britain has, since everything must be wie 
imous, and one vote is as good as a dozen to block any lov 
or prevent any policy that a nation does not like. Were ih 
second answer founded on fact, it would mean that this 
league-of-nations scheme, which is heralded as the greaies 
achievement of man since Magna Charta was wrung from |iv¢ 
John at Runnymede, is in reality an impotent instram 
it would mean that the single voice of a half-savage Asiat 
kingdom like Hedjaz or a black island Republic like Haiti 
could veto and prevent the efforts of all the great natlolis 0 
the earth to effect some vital reform. But the answer }> 
founded on fact. 

“On many Vital questions u majority of the votes cast Ii Ut 
assembly of the league of nations is suflicient to adopt or rejec' 
a given policy. This being so, it is obvious that Great Britain 
will dominate and control the assembly because of her six \0fcs 
to start with, and because of her great influence over mo-t 0! 
the other nations represented in the league. France could hot 
remain a great power if England were hostile to her; lialy, 
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which projects like a great boot into the Mediterranean. .* 
1,500 miles of coast line to defend. Were England hostile 2 


Italy the Italian nation’s supply of food and coal would be ; 
off and the people would both starve and freeze. In aby o— 
troversy between England and the United States, no wwaitel 
how right Italy and France may believe the United States . 
be, is it certain they will. be willing to incur the enmit) oo 
a near-by and powerful nation merely to do abstract — 
to a distant country from which they have nothing either © 
fear or to hope? They may do se, but so may t 


he friend and 
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neighbor of your opponent in «a lawsuit decide the case im- 
partially. But ‘what would be thought of a lawyer who ac- 
cepted as a juror the son or brother, or even an intimate friend, 
of his client’s opponent? And yet our objection to giving Eng- 
land six votes as against America’s one is met with the reply 
that England’s colonies and dominions will vote to suit them- 
selves and not as England wishes them to vote! On matters 
concerning only themselves no doubt they will vote to suit them- 
selves, but where there is a controversy between England and 
America that does not affect any of England’s dominions, to 
doubt that those dominions would be partial to England is to 
icnore the commonest principles which govern men, and which 
will continue to govern them as long as it is human nature to 
think of yourself, of your family, and of your friends before you 
think of strangers whose welfare is less dear to you and whose 
cood or ill will is of less importance to you. Applaud England, 
if you will, for the great work done by her in the war, but for 
our own sake and our posterity’s sake let us not give back to 
England the independence we forced from her at the point of 
\Washington’s sword. And that, my friends, is what we shall 
he doing if we accept this English-drawn covenant which gives 
kingland six votes at the head of the table, while the great 
\merican Republic is seated at the foot of the table alongside 
Hledjaz, Haiti, Liberia, and the other petty nations of the world. 

“When, a few years ago, Japan connived with Mexico to ob- 
tuin 2 naval base in Magdalena Bay south of California, our 
enforcement of the Monroe doctrine caused Japan to withdraw. 
Had the league of nations been then in force, the matter would 
have been referred to the council at Geneva, Switzerland, a 
council dominated by Great Britain, herself anxious to get a 
ooting in Mexico, where there are oil fields capable of furnish- 
ing fuel to the British Navy for centuries. Is it likely such a 
ouncil would respect our Monroe doctrine? But even if a 
<quare deal could be obtained from the council, under article 15 

ther Japan or Mexico would have the right to refer the dispute 
io the assembly, a body in which Haiti, Siam, Liberia, and the 
other ‘ half-baked’ backward nations of the earth each have a 
oting power equal to that of the United States! 

“Twenty years ago, when England trumped up a pretext to 
ize Venezuela, the strong, rugged President then in the White 
House lost no time asking European and Asiatic nations to make 
invland behave. Grover Cleveland politely but firmly told Eng- 
lind to get out of Venezuela, and England got! 

“When Germany harbored designs upon South America and 
sought a footing where her guns might dominate the Panama 
Canal, Roosevelt did not ask the consent of eight men represent- 
ng European and Asiatic nations to tell the Kaiser to stay on 

is own side of the ocean. Roosevelt bluntly told the German 

mbassador if the Kaiser did not abandon his designs upon 
South America, Dewey would go with the American Fleet and 
hoot the Kaiser out of South American waters! 

In 1866, when France installed an emperor in Mexico, 
\merica did not seek Europe’s and Asia’s consent before telling 
France we did not want an empire set up across our Texas 

We told France to get out or we would put her out! 

‘If ambitious European and Asiatic potentates again threaten 
i national safety by such encroachments, shall we settle those 
itul American questions ourselves, or shall we submit them 

un executive council wherein America will have but one vote, 

‘ind where the other eight votes will be cast by representatives 

Old World nations, whose interests are different from and 
{ten opposed to ours? The best of European and Asiatic 

‘’s love America none too well; the best of them would not 

he uverse to destroying our predominance in the Western Hemi- 
; the best of them, if it could, would not hesitate to plant 
lug on American soil. 
lt is said America need not worry over the fact that op- 
posed to her one vote will be eight votes of European and 
\siitic nations, because the Paris plan confers no real power 
pon the exeeutive council of the league; that the council may 
\ ‘advise’ and ‘recommend.’ In several of the 26 articles 
specific and very serious powers are conferred upon the 
ciilive council. But apart from those articles, and consider- 
bg ouly articles 10 and 16, which say the executive council 
NI ‘advise’ and ‘recommend’ what ‘effective or naval 
s° shall be used to protect the pledges made by the 
‘cs mnembers of the league, let me observe that a treaty 
needed to confer the power to ‘advise’ or ‘ recommend.’ 
\tyoue has the right to recommend anything to anybody. If 
~ articles nferely confer a right which everybody in the 

(| ulready has, then they are superfluous. Of course, the 

is that article 10 binds each and every nation in the 
«, at least morally, to do what the council advises. If 
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this is not the case, if our promise to preserve the territorial 
integrity of other States does not mean that American armies 
and fleets will fight for those States if and when they are 
attacked; if our pledge will be fulfilled merely by writing a 


note telling Russia, Germany, or whatever power attacks a 
fellow State member of the league that such an attack is 


naughty—if that is all our promise means, then, of course, the 
Paris plan is not subject to the objection that it may involve 
Anferica in wars regardless of America’s wishes and regardless 
of the merits of the particular case. But if that is all the plan 
means, then the pledge to preserve other nations’ territorial in- 
tegrity will not be worth much either to them or to ourselves. 
And if that is all it means, the fact should be precisely stated, 
for lack of a precise statement as to whether a State did 
did not have a right to secede the Constitution of the United 
States led to a civil war. Sut it is absurd to say article 10 
would not bind America to fight for foreign nations. The lan- 
guage is too plain to dispute. Moreover, President Wilson him- 
self stated at the recent White House conference with the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee that under article 10 the 
United States will be under the ‘strongest possible moral com- 
pulsion’ to fight for any State nfember of the league that be- 
comes hereafter the subject of ‘external aggression.” What 
America is morally bound to do America will do. So the ques 
tion is this: Shall we accept a treaty which means that Ameri- 
can boys must fight and die for foreign lands whenever any one 
of those foreign lands is attacked by another nation? Speaking 
for myself, I shall always be willing to fight for America, and 
nfay sometimes be willing to fight for foreign nations, but when 
[ fight for foreigners I want to be sure their cause is a just 
one. I do not want to fight on Japan’s side if some day China 
tries to take back from Japan her stolen Province of Shantung. 
If compelled to fight in a Chinese-Japanese war, I would 
choose to fight for rather than against China. Article 10, how- 
ever, leaves America no choice; in advance it pledges America 
to fight for Japan despite the fact that President Wilson and 
all of the American peace commissioners have recognized the 
injustice of giving Shantung to Japan and have protested for- 
mally against the wrong. 


or 


ARE WORLD CONDITIONS SO CHANGED THAT AMERICA CAN 


KEEP OUT OF EUROPE’S WAKS? 


NO LONGER 

“They who suy the world is now so small that Ameriea can 
not stay out of Europe’s troubles forget that in the recent war, 
as in all other wars for a thousand years, the English Channel 
enabled England’s fleet to save England from invasion: and 
the English Channel is only 20 miles wide. With 3,000 miles 
of ocean to our east and 8,000 miles of ocean to our west, we, 
with our great population and resources, are practically in- 
vulnerable. Where is there in all the world a nation which 
has the power, even if it has the desire, to cross thousands of 
miles of water and conquer 100,000,000 people? There no 
such nation, yet in order to escape a danger which does not 
exist some people urge America to pool its fortunes with the 
bankrupt States of Europe and Asia. If we follow this advice, 
America will lose the splendid advantage of her national youth, 
of her freedom from ancient feuds, of the vast benefits result- 
ing from her geographical position—and gain what? A part- 
nership in the jealousies, in the race and religious hatreds, in 
the age-long quarrels of the Old World! The world so small 
that America can no longer keep out of Europe’s troubles? 
Why, for one European war big enough to involve America 
there were in the nineteenth century 50 European wars into 
which neither our duty nor our interest required us to enter. 
In 1812 England dragged us into the Napoleonic wars; in 1917 
Germany forced us into the recent World War. But between 
1812 and 1917 America enjoyed a profound peace, so far as 
European wars were concerned. Was this because there were 
no European wars? No; in the 105 years between 1812 and 
1917 Europe had scores of wars. France blazed with revolu- 
tion in 1830, did all Europe in 1848. In 1856 England, 
France, Italy, Turkey, and Russia shed rivers of blood in the 
Crimea. There were frightful wars in two-thirds of Europe's 
States in 1864, 1866, 1870, and 1876. In 1897 Greece and 
Turkey cut each other's throats, and in 4899 England assaulted 
and crushed two small republics in South Africa. In 1905 
Japan and Russia went to war, as did Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece, 
and Turkey in 1912, and again in 1918. 

“Tf it be said none of these wars would have happened had 
there been a league of nations, we may admire the sincerity 
but we will hardly respect the judgment of the man who thus 
argues. Race antipathies being what they are, nations being 
so prone to resort to force to grasp what greed suggests, the 
man who asserts that a paper agreement to be good will make 
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men good must be either ignorant of history or must have a | ica had to get into that war, but America has no interest in 
faith as beautiful and, alas! as groundless as is the faith of a | Fiume; she is busy with troubles of her own, so you may rest 


& 


child in Santa Claus. assured, gentlemen, she will not accept the tremendous sacrifices 
‘A striking illustration of this fact has oecurred in our own | Of War merely to preserve Fiume to the Slavic nation.’ 

Stn In 1878 the congress of great powers at Berlin decreed, “When this or some similar crisis occurs will America for- 

nrong other things, that the two Balkan States of Bosnia and | *Wear her promise to protect the Slavs from external aggres- 

Herzegovina should be free. Austria was to be their ‘manda- | Sion? Or will she send her fleets and armies across the ocean 


tory,’ but all the powers of Europe solemnly promised to pre- | © fight Italy and prevent her from realizing her aspiration of 
serve the independence of those two Provinces. Thirty years | 600 years? One of these courses she must pursue if she signs 
passed; then without a word of warning Austria annexed |.@ treaty containing article 10, but the adoption of either course 
Bosnin and Herzegovinn and raised above their soil the Aus- | WOuld be extremely unwise, extremely unfortunate for our 
trian flag. I happened to be traveling in those Provinces at the | 2@tional honor and for our welfare as a people. 

ime Austrin thus defied the great powers; Austrian soldiers “In 1787 some men feared the Federal Constitution would 
were everywhere: the air was thick with rumors of war: Rus- | be a failure; their fears proved unfounded. Therefore fears 





sia growled, England, France, and the other powers protested, but | that the league of nations will not work are unfounded. 
there was no war. Were it possible to turn an X-ray on the Aus-| “Thus argue the brilliant statesmen who see visions and 


trian cabinet just before it decreed the annexation of the two for- | hear voices in the air. Let us see if this argument squares 
hidden Provinces we would find some of the more timid, or the | With common sense. Onee, when Uncle Sam proposed a part- 
more law-abiding, members of the cabinet saying to Baron | bership with Tom and Jerry, Mr. Doubting Thomas said all 
Burian, the prime minister, ‘All the great powers are pledged | Partnerships are doubtful affairs and predicted this one would 
to pretect Bosnia and Herzegovina; Austria ean not stand up | ot work. Uncle Sam said: ‘Of course partnerships are uncer- 
against all the great powers; therefore your policy, Mr. Prime tain, but Tom and Jerry are friends whom I have known for 
yja long time. ‘They live near me, and the interests we have in 
| 
| 





Minister, will bring us not two Provinces, but a disastrous war, , ; 
‘Whereupon Baron Burian answered: Lcommon will move us to bear and forbear when differences 


| arise between wus. 


‘Gentlemen, much water has passed under the mill since sate : ; 
1878. Since then England and France have stood face to face rhe partnership was formed, and even though they all knew 
at Fashoda, in Afri each other and had interests in common it came near fai 





in fact, they fell out with one another and fought like cats and 
dogs for four years. However, on the whole, the venture p 

| successful. Then, later on, Uncle Sam was invited to form 
partnership, not with men he knew or whose interests were 
identical with his, but with a job lot of fellows who spoke 
57 different languages, professed 57 different religions, and 
lived in remote parts of the world. Some of them were only 
half civilized, many of them were jealous of Sam’s proeper! ity. 
and all of them were either anxious to borrow his money o 
to get a foothold on some part of his big farm. Will Unck 


aa 


hands badly burned in Tripoli. The Russian bear’s Claws have 
been clipped by Japun. Do you think those countries have neth- 
ing better to do than go to war about a couple of Balkan Prov- 
inces? Nonsense. They will not do it. They have too much 
sense to wage war about a matter that in no way affects their 
own Interests. Now, while they are busy trying to settle dis- 
ites that have arisen between themselves, now while they are 
harrassed by domestic problems that have arisen within their 
wh borders—now, gentlemen, is the time for Austria to seize 
these rich Provinces. We can do so safely. The powers will 


| 
, on the verge of war. Italy has had her | 


ble, but they will not incur the stupendous sacrifices of | Sam be considered wise; will he be suspected of having even 

ar merely to keen oolish pledge made 30 vears ago at | ordinary common sense if ‘to this invitation he replies: 
‘There is no use for anybedy to warn me against entering 
Phe event proved Burian was right. The powers did grum this partnership. In 1787 Doubting Thomas said a partnershi} 
{ : t Hurial aus Dist raven . = : - ' Pig s ¢ j < oWw rork le] it di 
ble, but they did not deelare war, and Austria retained pos- with my friends and neighbors would not work. wen, | 
work, so now I believe in being partners with anybody and 


session of the two Balkan Provinces. Will not history repeat 


. “ . cs ‘very uv i > "OY rj t eve * , yh § Pallows 
self? President Wilson urges that Fiume be denied to Italy everybody in the world. I will not even draw the line at fe) 


ike I) > y < sic , ‘ € op ] "eo ‘ mye 

and given to the new Slavie nation, but will that lessen by a | Hke John on who — my - ang —— have na m 

tee . =. a xyperience Ss SS f ‘ ‘Ss, » ) » > wW 1 t Vs 
hair’s breadth Ttaly’s conviction that of right Fiume should oat alin a aii a mre , nn om th aeit ws who ’ 
. . — . . ‘ "ACES "O11? Ss i f cv Tes: > ws y ay 

be Italian? Six hundred years ago, in his ‘Divine Comedy, | ° ® SE a ee ee oe oo iy 
° : civilized, half civilized, und savage. If I can get along wi 


Dante said the steep mountain chain rising north and east of : : : 
l‘iume is Italy’s natural boundary line. For six centuries | Americans, why can not J get along with the wandering ee 
Italians have believed with Dante that Italy’s safety depends | ot Hedjaz, with the black voodoo worshippers of Haiti, | th 
ipon her control of the Adriatic’s eastern shores, that only by | the turbulent rurk, with the inscrutable Jape, — one Pas 
such conirol ean Italy safeguard herself, Every now and then | 428. creatures of all the backward countries of Eurepe, -\s 
during the past dozen centuries Venice, Ravenna. suri, Brindisi. and Africa? 

amd other Italian cities have been plundered by the Slavs, the ‘If Uncle Sam talks like this, no doubt he oi 
furks, and the other fierce peoples of the East who poured through | iUclify as a vision-veices- in-the-air statesman, bul ha 
the Balkan mountain passes, descended to the Adriatic, crossed | b€ Said of his sanity? And what will happen to his nev 

} ‘ow channel, and brought fire and sword to the Ttalian nership? Will he not quickly learn that the success of 
peuple. Will a mere paper decree, that hereafter men must be | 2ership depends upon the character of the partners 2 
cood and not attack their neighbors, convinee Italy that she | ™utuality of their interests? 

need fear no more attacks by her only half-civilized eustern “The dreamers also say: ‘Individuals no longer setth 
eighbors? Certainly net; therefore what sensible man be- | own disputes; they refer them to courts of law. Why, 
lieves the decision of the Paris peace commissioners has changed | may not Nations settle their disputes by law instead « 
the six-century old conviction of the Italian people that Italy | arms?’ 


, 


ought to control the Adriatic Sea? If some years hence a| “Arbitration between nations is a splendid thing. By av 
future Italian prime minister follows Baron Burian’s example— | means aim at that ideal; but it would be a fatal fallacy tl 
proposes to his colleagues to seize Fiume, which in 1919, ae- | disarm our Nation, make it as powerless as China, and trus 
cording to the italian view, was so unjustly awarded to the | to some untried world court to secure the rights, the happiies-; 
Slavic nation, will not that future cabinet discussion be a | and the presperity of the American people. Those who, be- 


duplicate of the 1908 cabinet debate in Vienna? Shall we not | cause individuals disarm themselves and settle private cot- 
hear one of the Italian cabinet say: ‘Mr. Prime Minister, the | troversies in a law court, think, therefore, nations may ‘do th 
league of nations is pledged to preserve the Slavs from ex- | sanfe, lose sight of the limitations of human nature and | 
ternal aggression. To seize Fiume will be external aggression, | capacity. By expanding his plant and employing 40,000 me, 
which according to article 10 means all the world will jump | Mr. Ford increased his factory efficiency. Because of this will 
onus, Surely you do not imagine Ttaly can withstand all the | anyone say ‘the greater the plant and the more men employed 
world?’ the greater will be the factory’s efficiency? Forty thousand 

{nd we can hear the future Baron Burian reply: may not be the limit to which man may go without re: 


Lit 


ning 


‘ ’ s : } ¢ advan: 
Gentlemen, much water has passed under the mill since | the point where size will be a drawback instead of an a ‘ 
i919. Wrade disputes have arisen between France and Eng- | tage, but that there is a limit somewhere can not be dou ns 
land. Japan is not now pulling England’s chestnuts out of the | ¢ ‘ertainly no man nor set of nfen can suecessfully mali Bt 
all not 


tire; she is too busy digesting the Provinces she stole from | hundred million employees. Just where the limit lies I sh om 
China. As for America, she accepted the sacritices of war in | venture to say, but certainly somewhere betweel Mr. Pore’ 
1017 because a military giant sank her ships and murdered | 40,000 and a hundred millions there is a point where the ae 
her citizens; also because America knew if the German giant | would break of its own weight, a point where it would 
mustered Eurepe he would next try to master America, Amer- | physically and mentally impossible for any finite waa 
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tellect to grasp all the details and coordinate them into a suc- 
cessful whole. 

“The American people have succeeded beyond their expecta- 
tions, and despite the prophecies of Mr. Doubting Thomas, in 
welding 48 States together. Does it follow that they can weld 
the whole world together? <A citizen of one Anferican State may 
say, ‘The other 47 States are in the same boat with my State. 
We all speak the same language and have the same general in- 
terests; hence there is a good chance that we may get along 
together.’ 

“The citizens of the other American States feel the same way 
it, barring one question which all the courts in 
America were not able to settle, a question that only four years 

bloody civil war were able to settle, the plan has worked 


bout and 





well. But because you can get along with friends and nei 
bors, does it follow that you can get along with a thousand 


fellows you never heard of, fellows some of whom are only 
half civilized. many of whom are greedy and grasping, al! of 
whom are remote from you and opposed to you by reason of age 
long race and religious passions and prejudices? You are will- 
ing to submit your private grievances to a Chief Justice of 
the United States, because you know him. Because, too, if he 
proves inefficient or unjust you can impeach him and choose a 
Chief Justice who will be efficient and just. 3ut what will 
Americans know of the supreme judges of the world? 
hoose those judges? If they prove inefficient or unjust Amer- 


ica can not remove them. Who can? And how can they en 
force their decisions? Suppose a question of immigration 
rises. No country in the world has anything to fear from 


\merican immigration, but there is hardly one of the densely 
populated countries of Europe and Asia that does not look 
gingly at America’s vast expanse of almost virgin land. A 
dispute arises, say, over the right of Japanese to settle in 
Culifornia. America claims this is a domestic question; Japan 
suys it is not. The supreme court of the world is called on to 
de the dispute. The judges of that court are composed of 
from European and Asiatic kingdoms as anxious as is 


apan te have the right to send emigrants to America. If they 
ecide the dispute in Japan’s favor, shall America abide by the 


result, as an individual abides by a decision of the Supreme 
( t at Washington? 

My friends, I have not time to make, nor have you the 

patience to hear, a detailed argument of this phase of the ques- 

what I have said, however, may suffice to indicate the 

vy and the danger of settling great questions of State on 


of pure theory, leaving out of the a the limitations 
in nature. The individual does well to throw away 


‘oun 


g nd let lecal courts settle disputes which arise with his 
rs; a count, does well to join vith other counties 
et county disputes be settled by State supreme court. 


48S American States do well to let their disputes be 
L by Supreme Court at Washington. For we are all 
ans: we all live in one country; we know one another | 
ive national interests in common. But because these 
are so, it does not follow that there is no limit to the 
ple. I am content that my home State, Missouri, shall 


ordinate to the United States, but not in the present state 
lization, or rather lack of civilization, would I be willing 


our proud Republic, with its hundred million of the most 
nt people on earth subject to a world supreme court 
(eneva, Switzerland, as Missouri is subject to the decrees 


( Federal Supreme Court at Washington. The proposal 
Costa Rica, Siam, Liberia, Hedjaz, and a score of other 
vilized, and even savage, nations have a voice, however 

the affairs of the American Republic—such a_ pro- 

S monstrous and should, and I believe will, be indig 

rejected by the United States Senate. 


il 


ce it was my fortune to walk from one end of Europe | 
ther. I came to know the hot-blooded men of Spain 
rtugal and the peasants of Italy, Bulgaria, Turkey, and 


\ I hobnobbed with the fierce mountaineers of Monte- 
l And these experiences over all Europe during nearly 

rs gave me some understanding of the racial and re 
hatreds which sway millions of people in the old world. 


lisms a thousand years old still divide one State from 
. ; yes, divide one section from another section of the 
i State, To-day, as for centuries past, the Spaniard of 
a hates the Spaniard of Andalusia, and only a few 
ago wanted to secede from Spain and was prevented 
r ing so only by foree. 
Cs ce Cresar threw his bridge across the Rhine French and 


Ii i have regarded one another with distrust and suspicion. 
sie a I have talked With men whose one aim in life 

to be to cut a Bulgarian’s throat, while in Bulgaria 
ve told me they regarded all Greeks as rascals and rob- 
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bers. In parts of Dalmatia I noticed many men go armed to th 
teeth because in a space smaller than Denver is a confusioi 
of tongues like unto that of the Tower of Babel. Each mar 
thinks his race ought to prevail The Sl have history to 
prove they should rule, but the Italians have history to prov 
that Dalmatia was Italian when Diocleti: left Rome to raiss 
cabbages in the palace gardens at Spalato Against both Slavs 
and Italians are the German-Austrians, who oppose their his 
tory. And so between the lot of them no n ‘Is sat leaving 
home unless armed with guns and 
“ Looking back upon my life wit] s common peopl 
| it is not possible to believe that any mere paper agreemel 
keep the peace will still the passions and prejudices or eradicat 
the selfishness of these many-tongued nations {nd so th 
question arises: Is not America to be congratulated on folle 
| ing Washington’s advice to avoid permanent foreign alliance 
| Had we not followed that advice, had we bee © member of 
| league obligating us to intervene in Europe’s wars, then instea 
| of a century of profound peace—so far as Europe’s wars ar 
| concerned—is it not certain America, like Europe throughout 
| the nineteenth century, would have been involyed in one wa 
| after another? 
“Tn 1815 after Europe had been weltering in war for 2 

| years, the last three of which und the United States dra 
into the turmoil, mankind longed for peace, as it longs 

And then, as now, a league of nations was pr posed to abolisl 
war. But the American statesmen of that day, while acknowl! 
| edging the lofty idealism of the scheme, realized that hum: 
nature can not be changed over night, that men can not divest 
themselves of selfishness merely by adopting a resolution to 
follow the golden rule. And so our statesmen of that day de 
clined to enter the league formed in Europe at the conclusion 
of the Napoleonic wars. Thomas Jefferson wrote to Thomas 
| Leiper in 1815: 

“<The less we have to do with the amities or enmities oi 


Europe the better.’ 


“A few years earlier, in 1795, Washington wrote to Governeur 
Morris that America’s policy should ever be to ‘ maintai 
friendly terms with, but to be independent of, all nations on 
the earth.’ 

‘In some quarters it is now the fashion to regard W: 
ton and Jefferson as old fogys, fit to take part in the polit 





to advise the big country 


not 





of their day, but quali 











have become. Those who think thus need to be reminded that 
fundamental principles are not changed by an increase in census 
returns, and that it may be as dangerous for us to mix it 
Huropean intrigues to-day as it was in Washington’s time. The 
leagues and alliar s of Europe often change more swiftly than 
the scenes in ileidoscope The friends of to-day may be 
the foes of to-m row, 

“England, which dealt a deadly blow to France at Waterloo 
soon after Waterloo fought by France's side in the Crimea 
Russia, which joined hands with Germany to crush Napole ; 
later joined hands with Napoleon's country to crush Germany 

| and then still later repudiated her allinnce with France, raised 
the red flag, and now stands against the world Italy, for 20 
years Germany's lv, changed front overnight and line ) 
| with Germany's foes. In 1912 Bulgaria and Serbi SI 
Turkey hip and thigh, but three years later Bulgari: 
side with Turkey, moved against Serbia, her former a 
“History repeats itself. Within : Ww years thers vy be 
| an entire regrouping of the Old World nations. Russia an 
| Germany may be drawn togethe Japan may find it to her 
interest to line up ith the power controlling Siberia And 
who ean say that China will not awake from her slumber and 
join hands with the people of her own race and color, th 
Japanese? When these things come to pass it will be a tragi 
| day for America if she is then a member of a league that w 
obligate her to submit vital American questions to the decision 
| of eight European and Asiatic gentlemen sitting in Gene\ 


thin] 
us to 


the world has so changed as to make 
k to Europe Asin for protectio 


“ Those 


necessary 


W ho 


it for loo and 








| overlook the lesson just taught Germany. But if a few timid 
| Americans overlook that lesson, history will not foll their 
example. Europe’s Kings and potentates now know our power 
as they never knew it before. And not in this generation will 
one of them sink another American ship or murder another 
American citizen. Future protests against violation of Ameri- 
| can rights will not be threwn int wastebasket, as Wil- 
| liam of Prussia threw the submarine notes of President Wilson. 


For the whole world knows the mi and majesty of this 
great Republic. 

“And so, having accomplished what we set out to do, hav- 
ing thrashed the insolent autocracy which flouted us, 


our ships, and drowned our women and children, if we 


now 


sank 


now 
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Europe to settle her own affairs while we attend to ours 
side of the ocean, will not that be better alike for 
and America? Problems await us not only at home 
States to the south of us all the way to the end of 
America, and one need not be a pro-German in order 


leave 
mu this 
Murops 
but in 


South 


to believe that the work cut out for America in the Western 
Hemisphere is a big enough job for any one nation. Speaking 
for myself, 1 confess I am earnestly opposed to fishing for 
trouble in Eurepean waters. And I am opposed to America 
uecepting “mandatories’ for distant lands, such as Syria or 
Armenia 
YUAT DOES A MANDATORY REALLY MEAN? 

ine plirases may conceal but they do not change facts, 
and the cold, costly fact is that acceptance of mandatories will 
mpose upon the American people enormous losses in life and 
money. International mandates, international decrees do not 
enforce themselves. Fleets and armies are needed for that; 


wnd, in my judgment, if we adopt this policy we shall not only 


hneur 
discontent which may result in a harvest of radical agitation. 

‘It is one thing to ask men to leave home and fireside to | 
cross the seas and fight a military empire that has sunk our 
ships and murdered our women and children. It will be a very | 
different thing to ask men to cross the seas to do police duty 
in a foreigu land whose affairs do not concern us, Whose name | 
is hardly known to us, whose people can by no possibility ever | 
be a mpenace to us. 

‘We gave our sons freely, we submitted freely to a huge 
mad of taxation, we denied ourselves many comforts of life 
so as te repel and punish Germany’s brutal violation of our 
ational rights. But if, instead of calling on men to fight such 

foe for such a reason, the Washington Government goes into 
our lomes, our workshops, our farms, our office buildings and | 
SUVS to our sons: 

Take off that civilian suit. Don this uniform and cross 
lhe ocean. You mast merch over Syria’s burning sands. You | 
must fight in Bulgaria, perchance die in Armenia—not because 
America fears those countries. They do not threaten us, as 
Germany did; they are too weak ever to threaten us. But we | 
re bound by treaty to police those countries and impose upou 
them our government.’ 

‘Tf this be said, what will the answer be? Will not dis- 
content reign in homes from which sons are snatched to fight 
in foreign lands, not to protect America, but for the sole 
benefit of those foreign lands? Will not a protest arise from 
the American people when they realize the terrible burden of 
taxation invelved in that word ‘mandatory’? The word may 
sound sweet, but it means that American blood and American 
money will be spent in trying to compose the quarrels and 
jealousies of Europe and Asia! 


‘Has America no problems of her own, that she should devote 


er time, her energies, her resources to policing distant lands? 


Without criticizing what has been done as a war measure, with- 
out disapproving the aid given during the war to struggling, war- 


worn peoples in Europe, is it not permissible to suggest that the 
has come when a halt should be called to Uncle Sam’s 
playing Santa Claus to foreign nations? 

‘When I think of the army of unemployed in America; of 
the teus of thousands of children forced by poverty to work in 
shops and mills, children who should be in school or in God’s sun- 
-hine; of the deep mud through which American farmers haul 
their crops to railway stations; when I reflect that France has 
a2 hundred miles of rock roads to Missouri’s one; that in my 


fime 
ithe 


home State are swamp lands which might be reclaimed, but are 
not because we haven't the money to do it; when I think of the 
vast area of valley lands devastated almost annually by the 


flooding of the Mississippi River because we haven’t the money 
io build levees; when I think that in the West there is a terri- 
tory capable of affording comfort and happiness to millions of 
nen, but which is an arid desert because we haven’t money 
chough to build dams and dig irrigating canals—when I think 
of things like these it is difficult for me to understand how any 
well-informed man can look on America as a superstate, with no 
problems of its own, and with unlimited resources from which 
it can give freely to all the rest of the world. 

‘A league of nations which would preserve peace without im- 
pairing America’s sovereignty, without obligating America to 
intervene in foreign wars, not if and when America thinks it her 
duty to intervene, but as she may be ‘advised’ to do by eight 
European and Asiatic gentlemen sitting around a table in Geneva, 
Switzerland—such a league might merit approval. -But a league 
which excludes from the planning of its covenant such highly 
civilized countries as Holland, Norway, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land, while admitting such countries as Haiti, Liberia, and 
excites distrust to begin with. When a careful siudy 


Tied jaz, 
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peace but, on the contrary, 
of Europe's 
American duty are concerned—when that is proved to be thi 


kind of league we are asked to accept, 
phatic answer: 


erievous burdens of taxes but we shall also sow seeds of | 








‘ 
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of its articles reveals the fact that it is not a league to preserve 


is a league to project America into al} 
future wars, whether or not American interests and 


there must be this em. 


“America will stand true to the principles of Washington, of 


Jefferson, and of all her other Presidents down to and includin: 
the Woodrow Wilson of April 13, 1916, who said on that day: 


*“*God forbid that we should ever become directly or jy 


directly embroiled in quarrels not of our own choosing and ths: 
do not affect what we feel responsible to defend.’ 


“The Woodrow Wilson who said on May 16, 1914, ut the uy 
veiling of the John Barry statue: 
** We can not form alliances with those who wre not going our 


way; and in our might and majesty and in the confidence and 
definiteness of our own purpose we need not and we should no 
form alliances with any nation in the world.’ 


‘My countrymen, I conclude, as 1 began, with the reminde: 


that America has grown great and powerful by following th: 
wise advice of Washington—advice that has been given by 
every one of America’s Presidents not excepting our prese1 


| Chief Magistrate, for not until his return from a long sojourn 


among the potentates and prime ministers of Europe and Asi; 
did President Wilson repudiate the principles that have made « 
country peaceful and powerful. Washington and Wilso: 
(up to 1916). Two great Presidents! Let us continue to sian 
on the splendid platform they constructed, and so perpetuate th 
slory and greatness of the American Republic.” 


President Wilson was reelected in 1916 on aw platform «i 
nouncing the league of nations. 
The following quotations are taken from Democratic can 


paign textbook of 1916, which was the official organ of th 
party : 

*Goy. Glynn’s speech sounds party's battle summons, 
lor the America of to-day and for the America of 
to-morrow, for the civilization of the present and for the civi! 
ization of the future, we must hold to the course that has mac 
our Nation great; we must steer by the stars that guided om 
ship of state through the vicissitudes of a century. 

What the peop'e must determine through thei 
suffrage is whether the course the country has pursued throug 
this crucial period is to be continued; whether the principles 
that have been asserted as our national policy shall be indorsed 
or withdrawn. 

“3 * The President of the United States stands to-da 
where siood the men who made America and saved America. 

‘If Washington was right, if Jefferson was right, if Haiilto 
was right, if Lincoln was right, then the President of the United 
States is right to-day. * * * 

“And whom, we ask, will the policy of our opponenis (1k 
publicans) satisfy, and for how long? Fighting for every degre 
of injury would mean perpetual war, and this is the policy of 
our opponents, deny it how they will. It would not allow th 
United States to keep the sword in the scabbard as long as the! 


remains an unrighted wrong or an unsatisfied hope betwee! 


| snowy wastes of Siberia and the jungled hills of Bornes. I 


q | 
fis ae 


would make America as dangerous to itself and others, 
structive and as uncontrollable as the cannon in Victor 
tale of °93. It would give us a war abroad each time the 

ing cock of the European weather vane shifted with the breeze, 
It would make America the cockpit of the world. It would Meat 
the reversal of our traditional policy of government. t 
would make all the other nations the wards of the United States 
and the United States the keeper of the world. What would be- 
come of the Monroe doctrine under such a policy? How lous 
our opponents suppose we would be allowed to meddle in §' 
ropean affairs while denyinz Europe the right to meddle in \! er 
ican affairs? The policy of our opponents is a dream. it nevel 


Hugo's 


hit 
He 


could be a possibility. It is not even advanced in good faith 
* * * Jn a word this policy of our opponents would jas 
the United States the policeman of Europe. Romie tried to be 
policeman of the world and went down. Portugal tried (0 rs 
policeman of the world and went down, Spain tried and sai 


down, and the United States proposed to profit by the expe! 
of the ages and avoid ambitions whose reward is sorro\ 
whose crown is death * * *,” 


ra 


“1 
ane 


This reads like the speech of one of the men who has re 
cently been denounced as a “ contemptible quitter.” Or like ol 
of those who has been called “ pygmy-minded.” Or “% (real! 
of a man living in a forgotten age.” - 

As a matter of fact, it is the warp and woof of the America —_ 


plank of the platform upon which President Wilson was © 
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OF YATES, OF MO., ON THE 


NATIONS 


rer AUGUST 19, 1919, BY BD E. KANSAS CITY, 


LEAGUE Or 


LE 


‘No Democrat can, by any possibility, stand for the league 
pact and treaty. 
“As a document it is distinctly un-American. 


The whole runs flat against the teachings of the fathers, 
who were never internationalists, but always Americans. 


Friendship for all, entangling alliances with none, is made to 
read friendship for some, entanglements world wide—national 
liberty surrendered and our engagements with foreign powers 
become the paramount thing in our national life. 
“ That is not all. 
“rr inconceivable that any Democrat can condone, as he 
ist if he indorses the league, every act of spoliation, every 
rape of peoples, territory, and liberty ; every crime that has been 
cominitted in the name of civilization, with which the national 
life of our allies is replete. Yet he must do all these things if 
he goes in for article 10. If we stand pledged to maintain the 
status quo of nations, then logically the status quo is right, no 
atter how much larceny, blood, crime of high and low degree 
may have been involved in the origin of the thing. Moreover, 
aunihilates the dream of future freedom for peoples now 
under dominion of world powers; for how can tributary people 
a colony—an underling nation—hope for national life without 
aggression of some sort from without? And is it not conceiv- 
ble that such aggression might not only be meritorious, but 
mnditions might impose an obligation to help it along which 
o liberty-loving citizen would desire to ignore. The wholesale 
mdonation of the national crimes of some of our allies, it is 
ardly necessary to say, if carried to the conclusion where the 
udvoecates of the league of nations should be required to take it, 
ould utterly repudiate the means by which American independ- 
e Was obtained, as well as the beneficent results. 
“Why abandon a national policy always followed that has 
en virility and esprit to our Republic at all times in favor 
of one of entanglement, a policy which spells emasculation for 
national spirit? Really, to my mind, the only people who give 
possibly plausible reason for support of the pact are the rem- 
nt of Mr. Wilson’s old peace pact. They say, ‘ Let’s try it; 
if it only averts a war in a decade, it will have benefited man- 
immeasurably.’ Just so! This reason looked at, however, 
little short of senility, for the kindergarten classes will 
ally inquire, ‘What greater reason have we to suppose 
the league will avert war rather than preduce it?’ <A 
orie, philosophic investigation of the probabilities of the 
tter, I think, would justify one in selling pools either way at 
cally the same price. 


is 


Be this as it may, why should we, the richest, the most 

powerful, Nation in the world promise subservience to other 

rs in advance— sight unseen,’ as we used to say? There 

he a reason, but to take up the vernacular, ‘you may 
ime’! 


hall we underwrite the present foreign territorial conditions 
full extent of our boy power and money resources? Mr. 
li says, ‘ Yes.’ But his reasons are wholly illogical, senti- 
, dreamy, and, what is weightier than all, smack too much 
World greed and selfishness and too little of that which 
ade us a Nation ‘ set apart.’ 
lr. Wilson, if he sueeeeds in this policy, should be deified 
god of fate, for he and his cult teach that world condi- 
ios should be left where chance has chucked them. Why 
s] ahy strive or look up for better things; have not the 
headed by this new leader decreed that whatever is is 
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So kick not against the pricks, but accept the lot fate has | 


‘ ted and be thankful it is not worse. All islands and con- 
s held in leash cry against so damnable a doctrine 
‘his touches but one phase of the question.” 

ASHURST. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 

ate it. 

ASHURST. I am not stirred by sentiments of envy at 
pplause these eloquent speeches bring out, but I appeal 
‘ ators like Senator Loper, Senator Hrrencock, and other 
Mi who are statesmen and leaders to assist in preserving 
in the Senate. No one here could admire more than I 
® courageous speech just made by the Senator from Mis- 

Whether the occupants of the galleries agree with him 


a whether we agree with him or not, we are bound to 
2 that he enriches the annals of the Senate when he speaks. 
ie you, occupants of the galleries, go into the Supreme 
and there applaud a decision? You would not. Yet we 
thls called upon to pass upon a greater cause than the 
» me Court ever had under its jurisdiction. We are pass- 
my upon the destiny of nations and of men. | Manifestations 


‘sapproval in the galleries.] I see that you do not even 
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agree with these statements. I am simply saying this for the 


dignity and honor of the Senate. The debates on this subject 


are going to wax warm. sefore this debate is concluded we 
are going to have scenes here that will call into requisition 


the coolest nerve of men in order that we may keep order. 
Let the occupants of the galleries help us. We need their 
assistance and we need the presiding officer’s help. The oc 
cupants of the galleries are our guests; they are invited here; 
they should assist in preserving order. 

I have said this much in the hope that the honor of th: 
Senate may be maintained; for what demagogues may sa 
outside and what men may do outside to intimidate a Sei 


tor, let there be here a serene atmosphere, unmoved and uni! 
fluenced by the occupants of the galleries, who, I am sure, d 
not appreciate that it is against one of the oldest rules of the 
Senate to express approbation or disapprobation of the speakers 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in order that we may 
the serene and calm atmosphere described by the Senat 
Arizona, I moy in that the 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; 
adjourned until t 
o'clock meridian. 


return to 
r from 
as legislative sessiou, Senate ad 
and (at 6 o'clock p. m.) the Senate 
morrow, Tuesday, September 23, 1919, at 1 


», 
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Monpay, September 22, 1919. 

The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., 
ing prayer: 

O Lord God our Heavenly Father, source of every bl 
we thank Thee for the preservation of our lives, 2 new Cay wit 
its hopes and possibilities. 

Cleanse us, we beseech Thee, from all guile. Imbue us plente 
ously with heavenly gifts, that we may hallow Thy name in al! 


offered the follow 


essing 


h 


that we undertake. In the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, September 20 
1919, was read and approved 


AMEND) 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits a privi 
leged report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk will 
report, 

The Clerk read 


{ENT OF FOOD-CONTROI ACI 


I submit a privi 


follows: 


is 


Mr. CaAMPBEL: of Kansas, from the Committee on Rules, submits th: 
following report: 

The Committee on Rules, to which was referred House resolution 304, 
submit a privileged report on said resolution with the recommendation 
that the resolution be agreed to. 

Hlouse resolution 304. 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to take from the Speaker's table H. R. 8624, the 
same being “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide furth 
for the national security and defense by encouraging the production 


conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products 


and fuel, approved August 10, 1917,’”’ disagree to all Senate amend 
ments, and send the same to conference without intervening motion or 
debate. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of IKKansa Mr. Speaker, the resolutiol 
for the purpose ot getting the bill amending the Lever Act to 


conference. This bill amending that act has been delayed for 


some time, and it is thought that in the interest of the public 
















good the matter should be sent to conference at once. This 
resolution is to accomplish that purpose. 
Unless there is request for further debate of the resolution 


by some one else, I will yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. TREADWAyY]. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would like to have about 45 
minutes if I could get it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts | M 


TREADWAY] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, the rule that 
has brought in probably is perfectly with the pro- 
gram, but I want again to call to the attention of the House 
the inconsistency of the procedure which we are undertaking. 

The bill before us To provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of food preducts 
and fuel.” That is applicable throughout the United States, 
and was reported by the Committee on Agriculture and passed 
both branches with various minor amendments. There 


the committee 


in keeping 


is 


Vas 


5D CONG 
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the bill as a major amendment—because it is an 
absolutely separate and distinct proposition—what is known 
the Ball Act, establishing in the District of Columbia a rent 


applicable solely to the District of Columbia. 


uttached to 


is 


‘ OomMmission, 


Now, I will not take up the time of the House to point out 
ome of the defects in the Ball rent commission bill, but it 
ix full of defects, as is acknowledged by its advocates in the 
other branch. We are told that the way to correct it is to 
send it to conference. The conferees are leading members of 
the Committee on Agriculture. We can perfect a bill, forsooth, 
establishing a rent commission in the District of Columbia by 
adding it un amendment to a food bill, reported by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and refer this amendment to the agri- 
cultural conferees. 

A creat deal has been said at one time and unother as to 


ts of our system of placing riders on bills, and if the 


the defec 


House saw fit and would accept this opportunity of expressing 
its dissatisfaction with that method of procedure, it would not 
adopt the rule which is now submitted by the Committee on 
Rules. We have a District of Columbia Committee. The dis- 
tinguished chairman is sitting before us now, ready to deal 
with District matters. 

The simplest thing in the world is to vote out this amend- 


h, to the District Committee, 


Ball bill, if you wisl 
be considered on 


ment, refer the 


let the District Committee hear it, and let it 

the floor of this House, and then take such action as we may 

see fit. The process that this rule makes possible is having a 

iii which has never been before the House, and which has | 
never been considered by a committee of the House, and never | 
debated on this floor, put onto a bill having nothing to do with 

the District of Columbia, having nothing to do with the estab- 

lishment of a rent commission, and heard only by the con- 


ferees of the Committee on Agriculture. 

if you can get 2 more inconsistent proposition than that be- 
ore you in the way of the adoption of a rider, I do not know 
what it is. Therefore it seems to me that the right course of 


procedure is to consider the establishment of a rent commission 
merits, not 


in the District of Columbia purely on its own 
through the adoption of an amendment to an agricultural bill. 
It is the worst illustration of the so-called rider system that 
[ have ever seen brought before the House in my term of 
service. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes 

Mr. DENISON. J want to ask the gentleman if the only 
Way We can accomplish that now is to vote down the rule? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think that would he the proper method, 

vote down the rule 

Mr. DENISON. If you can accomplish it in that way, I 


agree with the gentleman that we ought to vote the rule down. 


Mr. TREADWAY. IT am not shaping the procedure of the 
House, and therefore 1 do not advocate that procedure too 
strongly, but if does seem to me that that is the course to 
pursue. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield two 


mninutes to the gentleman from J}inois [Mr. Mason]. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for two minutes, 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, T rise not to oppose the rule, but 
fo call attention to the first iine in the second paragraph of 
the food-eontrol act, “ By reason of the existence of a state of 
war.” T want to call the attention of my colleagues to the 
fact that that is a statement that is not true. There is no 
‘state of war,” except upon paper. The terms of peace have 
heen agreed upon, so far as our enemy is concerned. There is 
no “state of war,” and if an opportunity should come I hope 
to see an amendment offered to strike out that declaration. 
The only “state of war” exists by reason of the fact that it 
is a paper “state of wa und the fact that our troops are 


being sent all over the world without any act of Congress and 
without ation of 

Some of my ues Inay remember that during this session 
i have before called your attention to the fact that 4,000 of my 
constituents are in Siberia. They are there without a declara- 
tion of war, There no declaration of war, and we have a 
statement of a Member of Congress to the effeet that when he 
called upon the department as to the sending of our troops to 
Silesia he ascertained that 5,000 of our troops had been ordered 
to Silesia without any declaration of war. Our troops are being 
used all over the world as policemen and guards, and I have 
offerea evidence here which shows that our troops are being 
employed as frack laborers in Siberia. 

I call attention to this fact because I intend on every possible 
to do so whenever T can. There has been no declara- 
Silesia. The department tried to conceal 





anv declai 


war, 


coll ag 


is 


oceasion 
tion of 


war against 
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from the people and from the Congress the fact that these me) 
were sent there. It was denied to our colleague, Mr. Woop o/ 
Indiana. They stated to him that they did not intend to have i: 
known, but the fact came through Coblenz, and that dispate! 
was published in this country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MASON, I would like one minute more, because I had 1, 
Wait about that long for one or two gentlemen who were standin: 
near me, 

Mr. CANDLER, 
here. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I can not yield any more 1 
on this resolution. The purpose of it was not to provoke del: 
but to get this very important bill into conference. 

Mr. CANDLER. That is all I wanted to insist upon. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If gentlemen are intereste| 
geiting this necessary legislation passed, there is only one \ 
to do it, and that is to put this bill into conference at oi) 
Therefore I move the previous question on the resolution. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves the | 
vious question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 


We would like to have some more time ov: 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker— 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I move the adoption of the 1% 
lution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the res 
tion. Those in favor of agreeing to the resolution will s 


‘“‘ ave,” 

The affirmative vote was taken. 

Mr. KNUTSON, I suggest the absence 
therefore ask for a call of the House. 
the vote. 


of a quoru 
I call for a divisior 


The SPEAKER. The motion would come on the divi 
Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GARD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speake. 
negative vote has not been taken. 

The SPEAKER. The ayes were called but not the 


There is obviously no quorum present. 
Mr. KNUTSON. I withdraw my point of no quorum : 
for a division. 
Mr. WALSH. It is too late to withdraw the point nov 
Mr. BLANTON. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he has just stated 1) 
there is no quorum present, and that can not be withdraw 


Mr. BLANTON. I was just going to make that poi! 
order. 
The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors 


Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members. The questic: 
is on agreeing to the resolution. The Clerk will call the r 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 257, nays 12 

answered “ present’ 2, not voting 158, as follows: 
YEAS—257. 

Ackerman Chindblom Gard Kitehin 
Alexande1 Christopherson Garner Kleczka 
Almon Clark, Fla. Glynn Kraus 
Anderson Coady Goodykoontz Lampert 
Andrews, Nebr. Cole Gould Laney 
Ashbrook Collier Graham, Il. Lanham 
Aswell Connally Green, Iowa Lankfo 
Ayres Cooper Greene, Mass, Larsen 
Babka Crago Hadley Lavton 
Taer Cramton Hamilton Lazaro 
Bankhead Crisp Hardy, Colo Lee, Ga 
Barbour Crowther Harrison Lehibach 
Lee Currie, Mich. Ilastings Little 
senham Dale Haugen Longwor't 
slack Darrow Hawley Lubring 
Blackmon Davis, Tenn. Hayden MeDuffic 
Bland, Mo. Denison Hays McFaddet 
Bland, Va, Dewalt Hernandez McKenzi 
Blanton Dickinson, Mo. Hersey McLam ; 
Roies Dickinson, Iowa Hickey McLaughlin, M 
Boohe: Dowell Hicks McLaugh Net 
Box Drane Hoch MacGr g0 
Brand Dunn Hiolland Mansfield 
Briggs Dupre Houghton Mapes 
Brinson Engle Hull, lowa Martin 
Rrooks, Tl. Ellott Hull, Tenn. Mason 
Brooks, Pa Elston Humphreys Mays 
Browne Esch Husted Merritt 
Buchanan Evans, Mont. [zoe Michon : 
Burdick Evans, Nebr. Ireland Minahan J. 
Burroughs Evans, Ney. James Monaha! \\ 
Butler Fairfield Jefferis Mondell 
Byrnes, 8. C. Fess Johnson, Miss. “Montag 
Byrns, Tenn. Fields Johnson, Wash. Moon 
Caldwell Fisher Jones, Tex. Moones 
Campbell, Kans. Focht Juul Moore, \ 
Campbell, Pa. Fordney Kearns Murphy 
Candler Foster Keller Nex ly ls 
Cannon Freeman Kelly, Pa. Nelson, Mo. 
Carss French Kendall Nelson, a 2 
Carter Fuller, Il, King pewten, 
Casey Gandy Kinkaid Newton, “10+ 











1919. 


Nicholls. 8S. ©. 
Nichols, Mich, 


O'Connor 
Ogden 
Oliver 
Osborne 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Park 
Parrish 
Phelan 
Platt 

Pou 
Purnell 
Quin 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Randall, Wis, 
Rayburn 
Reavis 
Reber 
Reed, W. Va. 
Rhodes 


Gallagher 
‘;riffin 
Iluddleston 


(Andrews, Md 
\nthony 
Bacharach 
Barkley 
Begg 


g 
Bell 
benson 
Bland, Ind. 
Bowers 
Britten 
Browning 
Brumbaugh 
surke 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Carew 
Clark, Mo, 
(Classon 
Cleary 
Copley 
Costello 
Cullen 
Curry, Cali 
Dallinger 
Davey 
Davis, Minn. 
Dempsey 
Dent 
Dominick 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Doremus 
I ighton 
Dover 
Kagan 
Kchols 
I 
I 
] 
’ 


monds 
lisworth 


erson 
ris 


Ricketts 
Riddick 
Robinson, N. C. 
Rodenberg 
Romjue 

hose 

Rubey 

Rucker 
Sanders, Ind. 
Saunders, V:. 
Sehall 

Scott 

Shreve 

siegel 

Sims 

Small 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Ill. 
Smith, Mich. 
Smithwick 
Stedman 
Stephens, Miss 
Stephens, Ohio 
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Stiness _ 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 


Summers, Wash. 


Sweet 
Swope 
Tayler, Colo. 
‘Taylor, Tenn. 
‘remple 
‘Thompson 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
‘Tincher 
‘Towner 

i pshaw 
Venable 
Vestal 
Vinson 

Voigt 
Volstead 
Walters 
Watkins 


NAYS—12. 


Hulings 
Johnson, Ky. 
Luce 

ANSWERED 
Dunbar 

NOT 

Fitzgerald 
Flood 
rear 
Fuller, Ma 
Gallivan 
Ganly 
Garland 
Garrett 
Godwin, N. C. 
Goldfogle 
Good 
Goodall 
Goodwin, Ark 
Graham, Pa 
Greene, Vt, 
Griest 
}famill 
Hardy 
Haskell 
Ileflin 
Hersman 
Hill 
Hloward 
Itudspeth 
Hiutchinson 
Jacoway 


Tex 


Johnson, S. Dak. 


Johnston, N. Y. 
Jones, Pa, 
Kahn 

Kelley, Mich. 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 

Kiess 
Kinchelox 
Kreider 
LaGuardia 
Lea, Calif. 
Lesher 


VOTING 


McAndrew 
Oldfield 
Thomas 


* PRESENT > 


Knutson 
158, 


Linthicum 
Lonergan 
Lufkin 
McArthur 
MecClintic 
McCulloch 
MeGlennon 
McKeown 
McKiniry 
McKinley 
McPherson 
MacCrate 
Madden 
Magee 
Maher 
Major 
Mann 

Mead 
Miller 
Moore, Ohi 
Moore, P: 
Moores, Ind 
Morgan 
Morin 

Mott 

Mudd 
Nolan 
O'Connell 
Olney 
Paige 
Parker 

Pell 

Peters 
Porter 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, H. 'T 
Rainey, J. W. 
Ramsey 
Randall, Calif. 
Reed, N.Y. 





So the resolution was agreed to, 
the folowing pairs were announced ; 
(ntil further notice: 


Mir. KNUTSON with Mr. BELL. 


lv. Bowers with Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. 


li, REAR With Mr. O’CONNELL. 
Ir. JouNnson of South Dakota with Mr. Loop. 
McCPHERSON with Mr. Mason. 
McAnrtritur with Mr. Srsson. 


MAGEE with Mr. 
\ir. MApDEN 


LINTHICUM. 
with Mr. MAHER. 
lr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Jouns’ 


Copley with Mr. SUMNERs of Texas. 


IXDMONDS with Mr. SCULLY. 
Rowe with Mr. CANTRILI. 


of New 


Watson, Pa, 
Weaver 
Webster 
Welling 
Welty 
Whaley 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
Williams 
Wilson, Ill. 
Wilson, La. 
Wingo 

Wise 

Wood, Ind. 
Woods, Va. 
Woodyard 
Yates 
Young, N 
Young, Tex, 
Zihlman 


Tinkham 
Treadway 
Walsh 


Riordan 
Robsion, Kk 
Rogers 
Rouse 
Rowan 
Rowe 
Sabath 
Sanders, Li 
Sanders, N, Y. 
Sanford 
Seully 

Sears 

Sells 
Sherwood 
Sinclait 
Sinnott 
Sisson 
Slemp 
Smith, N. Y, 
Snell 
Snyder 
Steagall 
Steele 
Steencrso! 
Stevenson 
Sullivan 


Sumners, Tex, 


Taylor, Ark, 
Vaile 

Vare 

Ward 
Wason 
Watson, Va, 
Webb 
White, M« 
Wilson, I: 
Winslow 
Wright 


Dak. 


York. 


COSTELLO with Mr. SULLIVAN. 
IXREIDER With Mr. Crark of Missouri. 
Curry of California with Mr. Strevenson. 
WASON with Mr. Davey. 

lr. Winstow with Mr. CULLEN. 

lr. MORGAN with Mr. HAMIL. 

Ir, Witrre of Maine with Mr. Carew. 

Wi. BurKE with Mr. CLeAry. 

\Ir, GRAMAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. Jonn W, Rarry, 

‘Ir. Morr with Mr. LONERGAN, 

\l. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. Pett. 

\iv. Morin with Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas. 


Mr. Mupp with Mr. Gorproc.r. 
GkIEST with Mr, OLNEY. 
ANTHONY with Mr. Wrieur, 


Mr, 
Mr 


Mr. BACHARACH with Mr. Witson of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. NoLAn with Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina. 
Mr. SNYDER with Mr. DooLine 

Mr. HASKELL with Mr. Meap. 

Mr. STEENERSON With Mr. Dono\ 

Mr. VARE with Mr. DoMINIcK. 

Mr. Kann with Mr. DENT. 

Mr. PAIceE with Mr. GARRET’. 

Mr. KEeLiey of Michigan with Mr. Mcc 
Mr. Bece with Mr. WEBs. 

Mr. DALLINGER with Mr. STErE! 

Mr. SELLS with Mr. BARKLeEy. 

Mr. Stemp with Mr. DoccnutTon 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. Lest 


LINTIC, 


Mr, BLAND of Indiana with Mr. Watson of Virgin 
Mr. PARKER with Mr. GANLY. 
Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island with Mr. LEA of ¢ 


Mr. SANDERS of New York with Mr. BrumMBavueu, 
Mr. SANForD with Mr. BENSON. 

Mr. Kress with Mr. JAcoway. 

Mr. Dempsty with Mr. STEAGALI 

Mr. Peters with Mr. Firrzcerau 

Mr. BrowNine with Mr. Tayror of Arkansas, 
Mr. Porter with Mr. F! 
Mr. EcttswortuH with Mr. SApatri 

Mr. EMERSON with Mr. Row 

Mr. Futter of Massachusetts with M1 
Mr. DYER th Mr. Smiru of New York 
Mr. Ramsey with Mr. EAGAN, 

Mr. HvuTcHINson with Mr. Mck 

Mr. Rocers with Mr. Caraway. 

Mr. Stnnotr with Mr. GALLIVA. 

Mr. LUFKIN with Mr. HUpsPeti. 

Mr. McCutiocn with Mr. Howal 

Mr. McKiIntey with Mr. HERSMAN. 

Mr. SNELL with Mr. DorEeEMt 

Mr. GARLAND with Mr. RANDALL of ©; 
Mr. MANN with Mr. HEF LIN. 
Mr. Goop with Mr. Henry T. 
Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania with 
Mr. Ecnors with Mr. SEARS 
Mr. Moore of Ohio with Mr. TfAnpy o 
Mr. Warp with Mr. KETTNER. 

Mr. Moore of Pennsvivania with Mr. 


RIS. 


born. 


RAINEY 


Mr. McGLeNNON., 


Texas, 





Mr, KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
paired with the gentleman from Georg Mr. Bett, I desi 
change my vote from “aye” to “ present.” 


The result of the vote was then 
\ quorum being 
Mr. HAUGEN. 


pore SCTE, the doors were 


Mr. Speaker, 7 


Oy ned 


move to take fr 


Speaker's table under the rule just adopted the bill H. R 


and disagree to all the Senate amendments. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves to tal 
from the Speaker's table the bill 11. R. 8624, disagree to all th 
Senate amendments, and send the same to conference ithe 
intervening motion or debate 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the pal f 
House Mr. HWatcex, Mr. McLavcGurin of Michigan, 1M 
Rt BEY. 

CHANGE OF KEFEREN( 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous «« 
sept that the bill H. R. S658 be changed from the District 
Columbia to the Judiciary Committee [I will state that ha 
asked the chairmen of both committees and there is no obje 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Reserving the right to je 
I would like to hear a statement from the gentleman hye 
the bill is about 

Mr. GARD. What is the bill about? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will repert the bill 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (LL R. 8658) for the repeal of a certain joint resvluti SS 
by the Senate and House of Representative Congres sembled 
Be it enactcd, etc.. That the joint resolution of the Senate and Ik 

of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress asse 

bled, No. 21, approved February 28, 1890 (30 Stats. L., p. 1390), 


and the same is 
Mr. WOODS of Virginia. 


hereby, repealed, 


There is some conflict 


SHERWOOD (indefini 


Itt 


announced as above record 


between 


rs 


thi 
tills 


joint resolution aud another resolution which ought to be « 
ordinated with the laws now being acted upon by the Judiciary 


Committee. I introduced the resolution. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, for the present I 
to object. 





shill 


have 


























HH of Representatives on the soldiers’ roll; that he died while an 
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poses nearly so much as might have been imagined by many 
of us from the figures given, but we have, perhaps, become a 
little lax and, perhaps, have transgressed in the manner in 
which we have sent out cablegrams and telegrams. One might 
very well imagine that some Members were trying to fill the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by writing a speech in their telegrams, 
As an instance, we took eccasion to see how a telegram might 
be deleted and altered, as it would naturally be done in the 
severe economy pursued in one’s private interest in sending 
personal telegrams. This is a concrete instance of two cable 
grams, which cost, respectively, $26.30 and $31.40. 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged | 

resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committ on A unts, to whom was referred House resolution 
rizing the usual payment of an amount equal to six months 
$250 to defray tuneral expenses to the widow of a deceased 

the House of Representatives, having had the same under 
tion, find that Lucius H. Emmons was an employee of the 


of the House: and that Annie R. Hmmons is his lawful widow. 
the practice and custom of the House to so provide for the 


ANNIE R. EMMONS, | the Heuse. They have net used the frank for extraneous pur- 
omimittee recommends the adoption of the resolution. 


House resolution 302 We have figured out that they might have been sent for $6 
ey d, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the | and &8, respectively, without the slightest fear of having them 
= - Fn etecahatiews sania te ee | in any way misleading to the one to whom they were addressed. 

' mi Another feature that might ‘be eliminated is the statement made 


ition as such employee, and an additional amount, ‘not 


to defray the expenses of the funeral of said Lucius H. 





by many Members * reply at my expense.” They usually did that 


| Ample allowance was made to the Army and the Navy for all 
Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to | telegraphic purposes, and instead of their being charged to our 
proceed for not exceeding 10 minutes out of order. . | personal expense they were. of course, charged to the House 
fhe SPEAKER, The gentleman from THinois asks unani- | account. Wherever there has been opportunity for comparison 
rece ae not exceeding 10 minutes out of between one department and another, the House always gets 
Mr, WALSH Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I wee lagen ing : " Re Naa) a . 
trust that after the gentleman has proceeded ‘for 10 maaan | rhe promiscuous use of the frank by secretaries is a thing 
ot ot citer ten wall kale & tees coieeten dine ae that should be frowned upon and could be eliminated to a great 
Se Sen eee re eee Hinutes CO eXPhul Che Purpose | extent. Many telegrams come in that are difficult of solution 
= the resolution, as there are one or two questions I desire | as to just to whom they beleng and to whem they should Ix 
Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, on what subject does the re. . taka 
ventleman desire to speak? Mr. Speaker, I have never posed as a reformer, and I ce 
Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker. 1 Just want-4o cubeit o belo! tainly am net an informer, — I regard the humble position that 
tatement to the House upon the matter that was referred to I hold, ‘and that of my associates on the Committee on Accounts, 
on last legislative day here, respecting the telegraph bills of | ** * confidential relation with all the other Members. I do 
i iaslneane not at any time desire to divulge the contents of telegrams or 
cablegrams that have been sent. I have taken this matter up 


, ‘(DAT LD e ere abiecti 9 
: » ree eae oe oo Saat only generally with the chairman of the Committee on Appropri 
Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, | ®tions, and with him alone. The difficulty in the matter may 

on Saturday last the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- in some way be appreciated by the membership when I tell you 

tions, having in charge the deficiency appropriation bill, made that I am informed that the freasury Department, very ex 
some reference to the telegraph bills of Members of the House. | cusably hecause of the onrush of business, is two years behind 

I was unfortunately absent at the time, and want now to impose | /2 its audit, and that it has taken three men a full week's time 

upon your good nature and time for a few moments to correct of consistent hard work to segregate the telegrams of the mem 

bership for the month of July only. 


any possible misapprehension that may exist because of those | ‘ 2 

statements, and to express regret that I was not here to do it on | d lave heard a sreat deal about economy from both sides 

Saturday. Although the Committee on Accounts is perhaps | °! the House, and one side is just as great an offender aS the 
other. Economy, like charity, might well begin at home. This 


correctly charged with censoring these telegrams as to niatter, 
their audit as to accuracy is clearly a matter solely for the | 
audit department of the Treasury and not for the Committee on 


is a matter that should not be disagreeably saddled upon t! 
Committee on Accounts. It is a matter that each Member 
Accounts should see to himself and settle with himself, censoring his own 
For some time—and I shall not say whether from the mem- | Wires, and thereby relieve us of further disagreeable duties in 
‘ the performance of a most disagreeable position in the House 





bership of the House or from outside—complaint has been ath . : 
made to the Committee on Accounts respecting this matter, | . The gentleman from New York |[Mr. Hicks], who was Tt 
and we, the committee, have been loath to take up the subject | ferred to through an unprecedented typographical error as 
simply because of embarrassment that it might cause because | Chairman of the Committee on Accounts—and I am sure that 
of some unintentional and certainly unconscious abuses of the | W2S a plain error, because T am positive he could not have been 
privilege. I want to present these figures, which I take from | held so low in the estimation of his colleagues as to have bee! 
the clerk’s report, which will give some idea of the necessity | Chairman of that committee—suggests a method by whi 
‘) | these bills should be censored by the Committee on Account: 


for the mention, and the mention alone. Whatever I have to 


say on the subject is not by way of criticism of any Member of | It has been the effort of that committee not to ask you fv 


additional clerical help, and we hope to get through with this 


t] House or of the House as a whole. Such violations, if any : ’ 

there be, such abuses as have occurred, I repeat, in my own matter without asking that. os 
mind, have been highly exaggerated, and have been committed | The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tlinois h" 
unintentionally, [ am sure, and, more often than not, uncon- expired. 

} Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, may 1 preceed for five minu 


x ru \ 

In 1914 the bills permissible to be paid through congres- | more? y 
sional frank amounted to $19,430.18. The figures I give are for The SPEAKER. The genileman from Illinois asks wnat 
the fiscal years ending on the 30th of June. For the fiscal year | mous consent to speak fer five minutes more, Is there obj 
ending June 30, 1915, they amounted to $26,042.53. They eom- | tion? 
mendably dropped at the end of the year ending June 30, 1916, There was no objection. 
to $11,919.02 In 1917 they amounted to $24,045.20. In 1918 Mr. IRELAND. We hope to be able to handle this ma! 


as well as we can ourselves and without additional assist: 


they amounted to $44,814.46 and for 1919 they amounted to ’ 
$108,947.53. There is great excuse for this seemingly unrea- | but it is very tedious and very menial and very hard wor I 
sonable figure. There are many Members who have used their | have done some of it myself simply to familiarize myself w'! 
franks for cables abroad for the release of soldiers who were | the situation, and I ask you sincerely to take this matter into 
very sadly and badly needed at home because of bereavements, | your own hands and relieve the very delicate and disagreca'c 
iliness, and distress of their families, and I am bound to say | situation and responsibility entailed upon our committee. be 
that if the entire amount expended relieved the heart anguish | Mr. HASTINGS. I think the chairman has made a very fl! 
of one single mother or brought home a single boy to his be- | and complete statement of the situation, and there is not — 


eaved or distressed family every cent of it was well spent. | thing I can think of that I can add to what has been state 
reach 


[ Applause, | It is a very delicate situation. These telegrams do not - 
two or three montis 


The abuse has not oecurred in any respect, with very few | the Committee on Accounts until some 
exceptions, through the introduction of matter which was not / after they are sent. I might say in the chairman’s time ther 
; e situa- 


within the purview of the privilege. That is to say, the] is a very close twilight zone which creates a very delicat 
amounts that I have given you have not been accumulated | tion. It is difficult oftentimes for a Member to state whethet 
through direct abuse of the privilege enjoyed by Members of 1 the telegram comes strictly within the rule or not, and I want 
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to join the chairman in asking the Members of the House to help 
us in this delicate situation. 

Mr. KNUTSON. May I suggest to the gentleman from Iili- 
nois that at the time he referred to the Government had control 
of the cables, so we were simply transferring the money from 
one pocket to another, 

Mr. IRELAND. That did not cut down the bills, however, 
did it? I do not think the gentleman’s suggestion is pertinent 
as a matter of economy. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to congratulate the gentleman upon 
the very frank and considerate statement he has made, and I 
would like to ask this question if he can answer it. Of course, 
[ am not asking for any name whatever, but assuming that 
Members have likely made mistakes in the length of telegrams, 
or in the character of messages to which the gentleman re- 
ferred, 1 want to ask this: Is there any marked difference in 
the amount charged to Members, $108,000, prorated fairly well 
among the 485 Members? In other words, does one Member run 
up 2 large amount of expense when the rest of us keep within 
bounds? 

Mr. IRELAND. I will say to wy good friend from Missouri 
that the majority of Members are within bounds, and I regret 
very much to say there is a material difference, and that is as far 
is IT would like to go. 

Mr. RUCKER. That is as far as I would want the gentleman 
to go. I think if some notice was given those of us who have, 
inaybe without being conscious of it, used the wires excessively, 
it would put the brakes on. 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes, sir. I hope that will be the case. 

Mr. RUCKER. And relieve the gentleman of the embarrass- 
inent which he reports here. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. I will. 

Mr. GARD. Does the Committee on Accounts, or anyone on 
the Committee on Accounts, audit these telegrams and cable- 
srams to determine whether they are official or whether they are 
personal ? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes; we are supposed to as to matter, but 
notastotheamount. <Asto the aggregate of the amount charged, 

hat is supposed to be eared for by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. GARD. I understand it is the business of the Committee 
1 Accounts to determine whether the matter is official or un- 
flicial? 

Mr. IRELAND, I regret very much to say the gentleman is 
irreet, and I am sorry it is. 

Mr. GARD. Is the committee doing that? 

Mr. IRELAND. Weare. That is one thing we are endeavor- 
ng to correct, and I will say that the committee is doing its best 
0 do its duty in the matter. 

Mr. GARD. What is the course of the committee if after the 

idit you find the matter is unofficial? 

Mr. IRELAND. The gentleman will remember that we have 
heen in charge but a short time, and the matter has been so 

luminous that we have only been able to segregate and cata- 
ogue one month. We will attend to it. 

Mr. GARD, I realize the labor involved, but I wished to find 

What has been done and the policy of the committee with 
eference to these unofficial telegrams? 

Mr. IRELAND. That will be done. 

Mr. POU, Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. IRELAND. I will. 
Mr. POU. Why should any of this material be kept con- 
dential. It seems to me it ought to be given publicity. It is 


bublice business, 

Mr. IRELAND. The genileman is quite right possibly, but it 
id only involve us in accusations and recriminations which 

uld come to no real purpose or good, 

Mr. POU. 1 do not see why public business should be kept 

cret, 

Mr. IRELAND. I want to emphasize the fact that alarming 
the amount of these telegrams is in a majority of cases, gen- 

‘ly the Members have complied with the law and there has 
1 ample excuse for the increase in volume. I do also want 
call attention to the fact that the humble chairman does 

of this work for the committee in trying to relieve his 

‘cagues Of extra work and embarrassment, and I am a fairly 
est man—that is, modest for a Congressman [laughter]— 
I have no desire to poke my official nose into any gentle- 
‘ls private business or his domestic affairs. 

(he SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


( 
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Ip. HAS INGS. Mr. Speaker, T ask that the gentleman have 
” Ininutes more time, 
Mr. WALSH, Oh, well 
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Mr. IRELAND. I am sorry. 


Mr. HASTINGS. I thought the gentleman wanted sonr 
information about the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consen 
that the gentleman’s time be extended for two minutes. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Now, if the chairman will yield I wil 
say that this resolution that is before us—I believe the gentle 
man wanted to make some explanation of the resolution tha 


is before us. 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman does not require unanimor 
consent for that purpose. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is all 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. IRELAND. I yield. 

Mr. PARRISH. In reply to the suggestion made by my co 
league over at the left, I would say that those telegrams, unc 
the direction of the chairman of the committee, are being segre 
gated down in the office of the Committee on Accounts, and, a> 
I understand it, there is no secrecy at all about them. Th 
may be seen by anybody who to them. I jus 
simply wanted to make that statement so that the House woul 
know there was no secrecy about it, that the public may kno 
it; and, furthermore, the men who send those telegrams an 
who feel that they are treading upon questionable ground 
and some of them have done that, although not many, st 
far as I am advised, but some have done so—may know that 
the matter is being carefully investigated, and they may ri 
frain from any further steps in that direction. I want to b 
absolutely fair with the House in every way, and at the san 
time protect the Public Treasury in that regard. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. I will. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was very much interested in the 
ment the gentleman just made that he did not care to poke hi- 


I Usk. 


from Illineis vield 


desires 


Pe 


su) 


stale 


official nose into private business. Does the gentleman regar 
the Committee on Accounts and these telegrams as privat 
business? 

Mr. IRELAND. The gentleman misunderstood me. I wa- 


referring to matter that might be contained in some of the wir 
of Members. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not the duty of the committee to sit 
out those telegrams that relate to personal business and make 
the Members pay for them, instead of leaving with the House the 


imputation that we are using telegraph franks for privat: 
business? 
Mr. IRELAND. Is it in the gentleman’s mind that I would 


do that? There was certainly no intentional imputation agains 
the House or any Member. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
much more effective to call it to the attention of these individua 


Members who are abusing these franks than to call it to the 
attention of the House publicly? Would not that be more apt 
to correct the abuse? 

Mr. IRELAND. I disagree with the gentleman. It would noe 
result in the good we should try to reach. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does not the gentleman think the Mei 


bers have enough discretion to know what is public and privat 
and if a Member does not make that distinction it is the chair 
man’s business to call attention to it and correct it? 

Mr. IRELAND. If we do that, we will do it privately, 
on the floor of the House. 

As to the resolution under consideration, it is the usual reso 
lution making provision for the widow of a deceased employee o1 
the House. This employee was one of the doorkeepers on the 
soldiers’ roll. It is the usual resolution, granting to her not 1 
exceed $250 for funeral expenses and six months’ salary of the 
employee. If there is no question regarding it, I will move the 
adoption of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


and ne 


agreeing to the resolu- 


On 


COAL-TAR PRODUCTS. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolv 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of th: 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. S078, known as thy 
dyestuffs bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves tha! 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole Hous 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill TE RK. 
SOTS. 


CC OTT: 
——E 





Mr. FORDNEY Mr. Speaker, pending that motion, I want 
‘ » the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KircHIn] 
af | equests for considerable more time than I expect 
to it. T want to know how much time the gentleman from 
North Carolina wants to consume on that side of the House. 
\ir. KITCHIN. About as much as the gentleman’s side will 
i to consume. I want to be fair. Will the general debate 
confined to the bill? . If so, we ean save an hour or two. If 
Tice 
Mr. FORDNEY. With the exception of a very little debate. 
\nd if the gentleman will permit the matter to be confined to 
ers relating to import duties, with the exception of 30 
Te . 
i KITCHIN We either ought to confine it to the bill or 
et it be open for general debate. The gentleman and myself 
controlling the time ought to discourage as much as possible 
Vk ers talking on other subject Ss 
Mr. FORDNEY I will discourage debate, except on the bill, 
Wi the exception of 30 minutes on this side. I ask, Mr. 
Speaker, that one half of the time be controlled by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina and the other half by myself, and 
hat general debate 
Mr. KITCHIN. How much would you say? 
Ni FORDNEY. Give me about three hours and a haif on 
side. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Three hours and a half to the side? 
M FORDNEY. Yes 
Mr. KITCHIN. Put it three hours. 
Mr. LONGWORTH I will say to the gentleman, if the Chair 
ill pardon me, that I doubt very much, much as I dislike to 
espass on the patience of the House, that I will be able to ex- 
this bill, with the questions I expect to be asked, in less 
han an hour and a half 
Mr. KITCHIN. As you gentlemen ure responsible for the 
tv with which it is to be passed, I yield. 
Mir. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask mmanimous consent that 
he debate be limited to seven hours, one half to be controlled 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcain] and the 
ther half by myself 
The SPEAKER. The ntleman from Michigan asks unani- 
e s consent that the debate be limited to seven hours, one half 


himself and the other half by th« 

eman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircnrn]. Is there ob- 
\fter a pause The Chair hears The ques 

the motion that the House resolve itself into the Com- 

the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

was agreed to. 

the House 

se on the 

SO7S, with 
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vent 
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\ none. 
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itt of 
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\ecording|y 


the Committee of 
the consideration 
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of the Union for 
Mr. TowNer in the chair. 

IAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
ate of the Uni for the purpose of considering 
SOTS, which the Clerk will report by title. 

read as follows: 
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importation of coal-tar products, 
manufacture thereof in the United 
1 the t of September 8, 1916, 
ind for other purposes.” 
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to regulat 
blishment of 
there 
reas<¢ ic, 
FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
with the first reading of the bill. 
CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
m? {After a pause.] ‘The Chair hears none. 
FORDNEY, Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the 
Ohio [Mr. ORTH }. Appiause. | 
LER. Mr. Chaii will the 


for nik ‘nit 


R 
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esta 
incident 


to Ine 


nd, 
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et i 


unanimous consent to 


consent 


} ; 
( en 


fen- 
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Rt 
1 
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Ir. LONGWORTH Yes 
Mr. RUCKER. As I reas 
siderable discoru and contradiction 
und on page 5. Will the 
and pronounce those words to 
Ir. LONGWORTH. I will the 
hat in time I will go thoroughly into that. 
me the committee, at the outset I am going to mak« 
request 


or 
man, 
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do this because I think it is important that the 
get at least a bird’s-eye view 
uest that are involved in this bill. 
ul I think it covers practically the entire subject in a briefe 
more cinct way than I could express it on the floor. 
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my voice is such that I do not desire to inflic 
or myself with any more words than ure abso 
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lutely necessary. So I ask unanimous consent that the Clerk 
read in my time the majority report, and I ask that gentlemen 


may give attention, as it deals with a subject which I regard 
as of vital importance to this country. 
The Clerk read as follows 
IMPORTATION OF COAL-TAR PRODUCTS, 
The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred H. R 
8078, “A bill to regulate the importation of coal-tar products, to pro 


mote the establishment of the manufacture thereof in the United States, 
and, as incident thereto, to amend the act of September 8, 1916, entitled 
‘An act to increase the revenue, and for other purposes,’”’ haying had 
the same under consideration, report it back to the House without 
amendment and recommend that the bill be passed. 

This bill amends the present law in four important particulars 
its technical details it follows substantially the recommendations o0! 
the Tariff Commission in bringing the phraseology of the law up to 
date, so as to prevent evasions of its provisions through undervyalua 
tion or false designation of articles sought to be imported. Experienc 
in the administration of the existing law has made it clear that it is 
not so worded as to completely give effect to the intent of Congress 
and it is believed that these technical changes will fulfill that purpose 
In the second place, it repeals that provision under which the specifi 
duties shall be reduced at the rate of 20 per cent a year for five years 
It increases the rates of duty from 15 per cent ad valorem and 2 
cents a pound on the intermediates to 40 per cent ad valorem and 
6 cents a pound, and upon the finished product from 50 per cent ad 
valorem and 5 cents a pound to 45 per cent ad valorem and 7 cents 
pound ikixpert chemical opinion was unanimous that the rates 
duty on the intermediates should be substantially the same as thos 
upon the finished product. In the fourth place, the bill provides tha 
for two years no foreign dyes can be imported except under a licens 
granted by a board created in the bill. 

The bill subdivides, as does the present law, the materials used 
the dye industry into three classes—the crudes, the intermediates, 
the finished product. The process of producing the crudes is com 
paratively simple, they being actually present in coal tar and only 
isolation. Any country which like this has an abundant supply 
cheap coal and a great steel industry requiring much coke has an 
unlimited supply of the raw material, and the crudes therefore requir 
no protection. But with regard to the intermediates the situation 
is entirely different Their production requires the most elaborat 
chemical processes, which ean be earried out without the waste of 
large proportion of the raw materials used only by men of the most 
profound chemical knowledge and long experience, and such men az 
not yet available in sufficient numbers in this country. Under thes: 
circumstances, therefore, it is apparent that this industry requires for 
the present at least a very high degree of protection. 

All this still more true of the finished product, which may 
one of six different forms. By further chemical processes, in 
cases very simple, these intermediates may be converted into dyes, 
fumes, pharmaceuticals, tanning materials, high explosives like 'T. N 
and picric acid, er into poison gas. As a class these finished Beside 
requiring as they do further labor and skill of a class plentiful in Ger- 
many but still very scarce in this country, need a greater though not 
much greater measure of protection than do the so-called intermediates 
The remarkable interdependence of the dye and the explosive industry 
well illustrated by the fact that once having obtained by a long serie 
claborate chemical operatiens a certain intermediate, that interm: 
may be converted by one very simple chemical change into sulphui 
one of the most widely used dyes, or into pieric acid, one of th 
important high explosives. "The technical knowledge and s ; 
materials the apparatus necessary to make high explosives as 
as and their antidotes are precisely what are to b 
in any well-equipped dye works and nowhere else. <A _ nation 
re, which thoroughly complete dye industry capabl 
its dye ne els is alw: iys ready for a defensive or offensive 
the production of explosives and chemical gases are concerned 

likely are entering upon a period of international dis 
armament, the possession of such an industry becomes of infinite oe 
tance In a world disarmed a nation possessing such a potential arsenal 

yuld be in a position to overwhelm any nation which had non and 
would be practically immune from attack. 
An important, if not the most important, 
bearing upon the advancement of medical and industrial chemistry. It 
is the one industry which deals on a colossal scale with organic chem 
istry and it upon organic chemistry that the progress of rn 
medicin ests. Salvarsan, for instance, was developed in a dye-works 
laboratory and is the first known certain cure for one of the most 
terrible scourges humanity. It is confidently predicted that n 
the further development organic chemistry will rest the discove 
other f uct stating diseases tuberculosis anid 
cancer 
This development. rests 
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upon the further development in this col 
of skilled research chemists, and it is only in a dye laboratory that 
numbers of such chemists can find a livelihood. Accordingly, a 
developed dye industry in this country will furnish a tremendous 
ervoir of technically trained men and of scientific knowledge upon w»! 
the most important industries of the country may draw in 

peace and the Nation itself in time of war or of threatened 
The side of this qu 


economic importance of the industrial 
illustrated by the fact that industries in this country prov 
$3,000,000,000 worth of goods each year are absolute!) 
upon coal-tar dyes and industries producing much 
are indirectly dependent upon coal-tar dyes and 


will 


au 


is 
nearly 
pendent 
annually 
materials, 

For many years 
in this country. 


as 


im 


ASS¢ 


the war we had practically no dye 
works as we had were merely 
plants for German materials and supplied only about one-tenth 
American market. Accordingly all the huge industries requiril 
stuffs were absolutely at the mercy of Germany, and could hay 
dealt a crushing blow by Germany at any time the German trus 
fit. That Germany realized this is illustrated by a dispatch 
March 13, 1915, by Count von Bernstorff to his own Governn 
follows: 

‘ Serial 


before 
Such dy> 


‘ 


No. 452 of March 13, 
felder, telegram No. 4, that the stock 
small that by a German embargo about 
might be thrown out of employment,”’ : 

As a matter of fact, Germany early in 1915, by the withdr: 
her supplies of dyes, attempted to force this Government into 
action ainst Great Britain, and if she had had the power 


It is reported to me by Hosse! 
of dyes in this count?) 
4,000,000 American wo 
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The war forced upon America the building up of the dye industry, 
for a situation arose under which many industries came to a pra-tical 
standstill, and even the Government itself was in danger of having to 


counry 
irom 


cease to function in many important branches. [Tor instance, the 
difficulty of securing printers’ ink, which was entirely dependent upon 
dyes, brought about a situation under which the closing of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office seemed imminent and the Bureau of Printing 
and Engravi-g was in most serious embarrassment The dyes neces- 
sary for even cheap and necessary clothing jumped in price in some 
cases 6,000 per cent and in other cases were not procurable at all. 
Fortunately we had in this country an unlimited supply of the raw 
materials, and patriotic Americans in all branches of industry set to 

work to remedy the situation by making their own dyes. 
Vast amounts of capital were risked, without any assurance that 
uld not in the end be a total loss, as no one could guess how 


wi 


a result to-day we have in this country 
a mere baby, is able to supply the 


yng the war would last, and as 
a dye industry which, although it is 


in essentia 





needs and will undoubtedl able to 





untry’s most y be 
pply the missing colers if given a reasonable time to get surely on 
reet 
Under such ondition it would n impossible that in\ loyal 
ican would not realize the absolute necessity of saving and tos 
such an industry as this Only tlre methods of legislative 
ssistanee have been suggested—a tariff, a tariff supplemented by an 


utidumping provision, and a tariff supplemented by a licensing system. 





Your committee believes that only the last of these methods would be 
, tive, and has according.y recommended its adoption , 
fhe plan as provided in this bill is to form a licensing commission, 
ts members to be designated by associations engaged in and repre- 
utative of both the producing and consuming industries. This com- 
iission will have power to grant licenses for the importation of foreign 
lye under certain conditions. It is positively commanded to grant 
enses to any applicant to import any foreign dye which is not ob- 
inable in this country. from domestic yurces, and any dye which, 
while made in this country, is not obtainable at a reasonable price, of 
ood quality, and within a reasonable time. Thus absolute assurance 
; given any American consumer of dyes that he can at any time obtain 
he foreign product where the American industry is unable to supply 
favorable terms. Conversely, it will absolutely exclude importation 
dves whieh are made in this country of satisfactory quality and at 
tir prices and insure the development and extension of the manufac- 
ire of these dyes. Furthermore, the applications for the importation 
such dyes as are not made here will promptly stimulate our manufac- 


irers to make the same dyes by showing that a strong demand exists 
them, and will thus guide the industry into the development which 
ally required. 

During the | 
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the rates of duty provided in this bill, will produ a very substantial 
iue for the Government. 

Your committee does not iggest a licen tem a permanent 
imental policy, but feels that nothing else can meet the present 
geney. Accordingly your committee recommends the license plan, 

ether with an increased tariff, because as soon as the peace treaty is 
d the new American dye industry will be exposed to competition 


in adversary so powerful and so desperate that no practical rate 
ty can offer any real defense. ‘The whole huge German dye indus 
pable at the time of supplying the entire demand of the world, 
ombined in 1916 into a single immense trust, organized on pur 
to fight its way back to the former German world monopoly The 
ination is even now enormously prosperous Starting with assets 
v half a billion dollars, invested in the empire’s most remunera- 
dustry, plants of the trust have been busy throughout the wai 
ill Germany’s poison gases, many of her munitions, and at the 
ime enough dyes to accumulate reserve capable of flooding the 
of this or any other country. Reeent observers report that th: 
forces have been held together complete and intact throughout 
and since its cessation, and that one at least of the component 
inies has made large additions to plants since the armistice. 
resources of the trust are therefore colossal, its plants are go 
nd organized for such vast production that unless it can_ regain 


Y 


its former world market half its equipment must lie idle and 

th half run at low efficiency. Ft must then recover its world 
t or cease to exist as a profitable business. Even before the war, 
s supremacy was uncontested, the German industry’s competi- 
utterly unscrupulou It practiced ruthlessly every form of 


it and unfair competition known te commerce. What can be mors 
then, than that in the almost immediate future, when insttad 
mfertable and safe supremacy it faces possible destruction, it 
k all competitors with reckless disregard of all considerations 

ne decency ? 
ittack, unless Congress acts very speedily, will be concentrated 
Great Britain, France, and Japan have protected their own 
ment-aided dye industries by license laws essentially similar te 
herein recommended. The market of the United States is there- 
ept that of China, Germany’s last opening. To penetrate it and 
our domestic producers the trust will surely be glad to spend 
of its surplus. Net many millions woul be needed. A very 
oitiy used in practically giving away selected dyes would kill 
if even the strongest of our companies and leave us once 
( the trust’s mercy. Such an onslaught would be dangerous even 
ny’s costs of production were as high as ours; but they are not. 
the priees of labor and material are equal, an old dye industry 
\yS undersell a new one. In making textiles or typewriters or 
or almost any other article that could be mentioned the maker 
Practically all of his raw material back in finished preduct. In 


dyes, however, some is lost in each of the many steps in th 
ture. How great each of these successive losses is depends on 
crience of the manufacturer. The total of his successive loss« 


ie work is done by an inexperienced man is enormous. 
b, lose half our raw material as the work goes on. 


We, now 
The Ger 
ho have been at it for 40 years, lose but a trifling proportion. 
vsts are thus far below ours and are likely to remain se, though 
teasing degree, for a long time. An attempt to meet under such 


onan ~ © such an assault from such an adversary would require un 
ard of tariff rates, and it is highly probable that by undervaluation, 
Nn ¢ 2nd concessions, coupled with the old German method of ful! 


u 
cing and bribery, the Gormice trust could nullify their effect. 
d ntidumping law yet suggested seems at all likely to meet the con 
in this particular industry on account of its immense complexity) 
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ease with which import in be cumoutiaged the skill ih 
unscrupulous German chemist it upparent, then, that any ul 
bill which could possibly become law might, and, indeer’, probably woul 
fail to insure the development of ti industry, which is so essential 
our national defense and well-bein it is equally clear that the pr« 
posed license plan, faithfully administered, will certainly furnish t 
necessary protection and that, too, without sacrificine reven Yo 
committee believes that the industry is too important to be risked, ar 
therefore recommends the adoption of this certain though unusual meat 
| of defense. Your committee makes this recommendation also as the on 
Suitable answer to the similar British, French, and Japanes« en 
laws. Those laws keep the competition of our dyes out of Great Britain. 
France, and Japan. Your committee does not believe that we should air 
in building up their new subsidized industries by giving tb tl 
pense of our producers, unlimited access to our market When 
simple expedient we can at the same time make sure of obtaining ev« 
Loreign product we need and of building up our own vit: mpor 
industry, we feel that Congress ought not to hesitate or rest content 
iny doubtful remedy 

M LONGWORTH Mr, Chairman, I really must apolog 
for having had read so long and so complicated a report as thi 
But I desire to bring before your minds en bloc, as it were, tl 
Situation that faces the country to-day in regard to thes 
tar chemicals. 

The report shows, in the first place, the intimate relatio 
exists not only between the dyes and explosives, which os 
of us knew before, but the intimate relation which also exist 
between these and many other articles such as the mode 
chemical and poison gases, and above all, medicinal prepa 
tions; for, gentlemen, to-day most of the great cures tha 
being developed for the most dangerous ills and disea 
afflict the people of this country are the direct result of exp: 
ments in organic chemistry hich can only be made 
work 

Thus this tter is importance, and vital importance, 
the country, not only from the business standpoint but fr: 
the purely national standpoint as well. And it will be my pa 
ticular object to endeavor to impress upon you the need ne 
only for action, but for speedy action, lest our present industry 








| consideration to this matter and recommends a number o 


and the 





shall absolutely vanish from the face of the earth. 
Before preceeding to any extended argument as to why 
legislation should be 


section and endeavor to explain * provisions, with a ( 
indicating just what it provides 

Mr. HICKS Mi (‘hairman ill! the gentlema per 
nquiry there? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes 

Mr. HICKS As to this commission that is proposed 
created, 2re their actions subject to any review by any hig! 


authority ? 

Mr. LONG WORTH [ 
until I come to that 
very fully, I think can CX] 
the gentleman exactly what the 
and that they are 


excessive 
In the first place, allow me to say, 


{ 


] } 


nase oOo 
I 
i 


ventleman will postpone 
the subject, I will go 
Hain to the isf 


powers of this « 


] 
tion f 


j 


und satisfactic 


‘ mMmMissi 
hot 
gentlemen, that this 

third bill dealing with this subject that I have introduce: 
this Congress The first bill, House bill No. 2706, deal 

with the tariff phase of this situation. It did not contain 
provision which is now contained in the present bill in rel: 
to a regulation of imports through a license system. I! 
went so far as the present law on the general subject and o1 
changed that in certain technical details and in the amo 
of duties to be placed upon these products. sut the 


t pil 


ln \ 


newt 


House bill No. 6495, contained this so-called license-system pro- 


vision, not exactly as it is now, because it gave the ecommissik 
considerably greater powers than are given in this bill, 
so-called lieense system in this bill is the result of long 
serious deliberation by the committee on the question of 
how far we ecvght to go in giving any board the right of 
lation of importations, and when 1 come to that portion of t 
bill I shall elaborate a little more extensively on that subje 
Up to page 9 of the bill before you, gentlemen, there 
changes of policy the present 
ticulars which I shall enumerate. 
carries out the suggestions of the Tariff Commission for bri: 
the law up to date and preventing the evasion both of its 
and spirit that have gone on since the enactment of the pr 
law. The Tariff Commission has given long and hi 


i 
i 


i 


1 


} 
] 


over 


TT 
il 


ex 
nical changes in order to prevent violations of the law b; 
sorts of camouflage methods, of which the Germans are maste 
in concealing the exact nature of the object sought to | 
| ported. 

in the first place, in the present law no items of the exis 
tariff law are repealed, and it has caused some confusion 
cause these coal-tar chemicals are so infinitely varied in char 
ter that merest substance or the merest 
| nicality construction of t1 law might 


ihe change é 


in 


( 1 


i customs Shilt 


I 
iy 


Li) 


enacted, I will take up the bill section b 


“he 


law except in certain par 
Generally speaking, this bi 


ite 


he- 


uc 








30) 


over under the general tariff law where the duty is very slight, 
and thus avoiding the intent of Congress in dealing with coal- 
Litt 


oDde 


chemicals class. 

\nother possibility of evasion results from the fact that dye- 
stuffs can be brought in in various states of concentration, thus 
entirely changing the identity or character of the article. The 
object the recommendation of the Tariff Commission is to 
the provisions of the law very clear in that regard. 
This bill divides the materials, as does the present law, into 
; what are called the crudes, the intermediates, the 
tinished product. With regard to the first group, the so-called 

rudes, they still remain on the free list with some additions, 
No in the world, gentlemen, is so blessed as is this 
ountry in the possession of the raw materials for making all 
oal-tar products, whether they be dyes, medicines, 
vases, or high explosives, because we have an unlimited sup- 
ply of and a practically unlimited demand for coke, 

Wing to our enormous steel industry. 

And it is in the process of making coke for the steel indus- 
iry and other coke consumers that all these substances are de- 
rived. For years in this country, when we made our coke in the 
so-called beehive coke oven, practically all of these materials 
went up in smoke, and until the by-product coke oven came into 
being we were wasting at least 90 per cent of the product, all 
of which is practically saved now, and goes into the production 
tar and these other so-called crudes. There can be no 
better way, I think, of conserving the resources of this coun- 
than to develop in the greatest possible degree the use of 
he by-products of the coke oven. 

‘The industry in many of these substances has developed enor- 
ously since the war began. Take, for instance, benzol and 
luol, two of the main bases of both explosives and dyes. The 
roduction of benzol has increased from $3,000,000 in 1914 to 
ore than $55,000,000 in 1918, and the production of toluol has 
nereased from $600,000 in 1914 to more than $14,500,000 in 
i918. It is a most healthy indication of the progress of this 
vital industry, and for the reason that there is practically no 
ompetition in this industry from other countries, certainly 
now, it seems proper that these products should remain 
pon the free list as they now are. 


We now come to group 2, 


as iu 


of 


inake 


ihree groups 


Country 
chemical 


coal, 


at coal 
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| 
| 
| 


which consists of what are generally | 


nownh as the intermediates, or, as the Germans call them, the | 


derivatives, 


breaking names. These are the final chemical refinements of 


You will see on page 38 of this bill a list of jaw- | 


he raw materia!s that I have just been speaking of, like benzol | 


vnd 
mal 


iit 


totuol, to the stage When you decide what you are going to 
out of them. You can make dyes with them, you can 


nuke synthetic tanning materials, you can make perfumery, you 


an make poison 
I xplosive. 


emical 


gas, you can make T. N. T., or any other form of 
Their production requires very complicated 

The distinctive feature of the dyestuff in- 
istry is that it is really a combination of thousands and thou- 
inds of different industries. 
hie ime. These materials 


! processes. 


go through a large number of 
hebical 

‘evious article, 

in most industries, how much you are going to get out of 
your original raw product. 

If you make a steel rail you know approximately how many 
onus of steel are going into that rail, but if you make a dye 
you have pot the remotest idea how much of your original 
product will appear in that dye. That is one of the reasons 
‘\ (iermany is so immensely ahead of this country in the 
muking of these materials; not only because her labor cost 
is very much less, but because by reason of her tremendous 
chemical staff and her long experience in the matter of these 
tnaterials she gets an infinitely larger yield from the com- 
ponent materials than we do. For instance, in turning one of 
these intermediates into a finished dye a skilled German 
chemist will ordinarily get a yield of about 80 per cent, while 
even our very best chemists very seldom succeed in getting 
more than 40 per cent, for lack of practical experience, and 
we are still under tremendous disadvantage in competing with 
Germany to-day, not only with regard to our very much higher 
labor but in regard to our less well-developed chemical 
‘fliciency, 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield to the gentleman 
York 

Mr. HUSTED. How does this bill protect against newly 
invented intermediates which may accomplish the purposes 
now accomplished by the intermediates specifically enumerated 
in this section? 


ii\ 


cost 


from New 


Practically no two processes are | 


changes, each of which may destroy the identity of the | 
So you have no opportunity of judging, as you | 


29 


amy 


SEPTEMBER 


Mr. LONGWORTH. The only possible way of preventing the 
flooding of the market with them during the next two years 
is the so-called license system as contained in this bill. 

Now, although many, of the materials mentioned on page 2 
are difficult to pronounce, as a matter of fact, if you will 
examine them, you will see they are very simple. Each name 
represents a grouping of the principal substances which have 
gone into the product. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman mind trying to pronounce 
and giving us the meaning of the last word in line 3, on page 4? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say to the gentleman that I have a 
very bad throat to-day and was advised by my physician not to 
try to pronounce any of these names [laughter], but merely to 
explain what they consist of. 

Mr. LAYTON. I will pronounce that word if the gentleman 
wants me to. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
do so. 

Mr. LAYTON. Tol-u-y-le-ne-di’-a-min. [Applause. | 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is exactly the way I should hay 
pronounced it if my throat had been in better condition. 
[Laughter.] It is a common custom in this body to call a bil! 
after its author, and if there happens to be more than one 
author the bill is sometimes known by the names of its other 
authors, like the Payne-Aldrich law or the Esch-Townsend law. 
Occasionally we hear of a bill with the names of three authors 
For instance, if the gentleman from North Carolina, my distin- 
guished friend Mr. KircuIn, and the gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. Raney, and the gentleman from Texas, Mr. GARNER, should 
collaborate, each furnishing certain materials for a revenue 
bill, that bill would probably be known as the Kitchin-Rainey 
Garner bill, which might look queer if spelled out in one word 
as some of the materials in this bill are. And if they were 
joined by the other gentleman from Texas, Mr. BLanton, and 
his name added, the word would be even more difficult of pro 
nouncement, and certainly the combination would seem to be 
about as difficult of amalgamation as some of the jawbreakers 
comprised in this bill, [Laughter.] 

With regard to the tariff duties on the substances enumerated 
in group 2 of these intermediates we have made a substantial 
change. Under the present law these substances are dutiable 
at 15 per cent ad valorem and 24 cents a pound. 

As a matter of fact, their manufacture is practically as ex- 
pensive as the manufacture of the finished dye. There are few 
processes involved in the turning of these materials into the 
finished dye and they are comparatively inexpensive, so the 
committee following expert opinion, which seemed unanimous 
upon the propostion that duties on the intermediates should be 
substantially as high as upon the finished dye, has made a 
nmiuch larger relative increase in the intermediates than in the 
tinished dyes, 

In this bill, instead of being 15 per cent ad valorem alt 
cents a pound, the duties are 40 per cent ad valorem and 4 
cents a pound. That seems a large increase, but let me quote 
to you some German authority for the necessity of a high pro- 
tection on intermediates if we desire to retain them as an 
industry in this eountry, and retain them we must if we ar 
to have an industry which can produce dyes, medicinals, chem 
ical gasses, and explosives. 

I read from a report submited to Count von Bernstorff on 
January 26, 1917, by Dr. Hugo Schweitser, who was the German 
expert in this country on this question, the “ derivatives” he 
refers to being what we call “ intermediates ”: 


The manufacture of the derivatives offers much greater difficult 3 
for an industry still in the process of development for the reason that 
such an incredibly large variety of products is necessary. In a welll 
developed industry like that of the German a technical use is fount 
in the end for all these products. In a less well-developed ind were 
and in an industry which is only in the process of development, srea' 
hindrances stand in the way of the utilization of these derivatives 

He says further: 

The manufacture of derivatives stands in Germany on such @° 
incredibly high plane that the prices for the manufactured arti ees 
very low. It would take American industry many, many years hen 
the same, even if it will ever be possible at all, could produc cee 
derivatives as cheaply as German industry docs. In order to > 
these differences of price, the following examples may be cited : 

Further on he says: . 

The history of American tariff legislation has shown that, pn crack nt 
a protective tariff of 30 per cent ad valorem does not afford sulle’ 
protection to create an American industry. 

So you see, gentlemen, that unless we provide a very ioe 
stantial increase in duties over and above what they ee theow 
to the producers of these intermediates, we might as = ; tise 
up our hands, because Germany will immediately take the « 
business. 


I will be very glad if the gentleman wil! 


1 


wn 


sub 








191%. 


Mir. BLANTON, Will the gentleman vield? 
Mir. LONGWORTH.,. Certainly. 
Vir. BLANTON. ‘The gentleman seems to give a great deal 


al 


Vert 


eredence to the German opinion of reports made to Count 

Bernstorff. In view of the fact that those distinguished 
ventlemen were so badly fooled about matters in America in 
emergency, can not the gentleman from Ohio take 
these reports with a little grain of salt? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Not such a 
Schweitzer was not romancing; there j 
Germans were not going about exploiting the American 
industry by any means. This was a confidential report, and 
ou can be pretty sure that the exact truth was told with rela- 
ion to the tremendous advantage that Germany had over 
in this particular regard. And so, gentlemen, we have in 
© duties very largely in this second group 

ir. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTHI. With pleas 

Ir. CALDWELL have reeeived a lal numbel 
the dozens, of letters from manufacturers who are 
esting against this bill. IL wondered whether the gentleman 
uuld tell the House whether the protesting manufacturers have 


he recent 


report iis this. Dr. 
sno question about that; 


he 


us 


rei se] 





ue MuUbbilblas 


to pro- 


aw oun opportunity to be heard, and if thev have. why is not 
cir protest a good one? 
Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say to the gentleman that there 


i propaganda going on to-day 
o this bill I de not want to say that it is a propaganda in- 
uced by purely selfish motives of those engaged in promoting 
German dye industry in this country. I will show a little 
er ol that some persons are protesting against this bill who 
ive been for years protesting against any legislation assisting 
e American chemical industry at all. They protested against 
vy increased duties under the Payne law. ‘The very same per- 
ms are opposing this bill, and they may have been able to pull 
ie wool over the eves of perfectly bona fide manufacturers, 
Mr, CALDWELL. 1 will say that none of the parties whom 
uve known, who have wriiten me letters, can by any far ery 
do believe 


in this country in opposition 





said to be pro-Germai I hol that a single one 
Democrat; they are all Republicans. 

‘ir. LONG WORTH. I. of ceurse, concede that: but I say 

heir protest may be the result of propaganda. I do not 


‘ 
ort thatit is, and I cast not the slightest possible retlection on 
ie patriotism of any one of the gentleman's correspondents. 1 
ink they have been unduly alarmed, as for vears textile manu- 
clurers have been unduly alarmed as to the possibility of not 
sv uble to get dyes necessary to their business and under the 





pression stimulated by certain propagandists that Amerien 

1 not make them under any circumstances. 

‘ir. ROSK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

| LONGWORTH. Yes: £ vield to my friend from VPeiun 

abia. 

Mir. ROSE. L would like to say, along the line of the state- 
of the gentleman from New York | Mr. CAanpwetn], that I 
received doze of protests and suegestions nbout this 

/ | that have ceme from men who I know have no connection 
ver with any German propaganda, IL regret that some of 
are not here to listen to what the gentleman from Ohio 


\ii. LONGWORTIT] has said about the repert made to Count von 

nstorff, We has made the that the Germans are 

position to make these dyes at a than we 

uike them in this country, and the man making the report 

ii estimate of of ihe dyes in this 

and claims that this country is unable to produce them 

OW Whieh obtains in If that true, 

that the protesis against the passage of this 
ould fall to a very great extent, 


assertion 


much less CONT 


the cost producing 


COST Germany is 


SeCCTIS LO Tlie 


LONGWORTH. Lam delighted that the gentleman from 

“) nin feels. as. he dees. Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen 

| osipone their questions on this particular feature until 
al oppertunity to finally explain the so-called license 


1 its necessity Lb shail be glad, because I think I can 
uch protests as come from bona fide manufacturers— 
vou, Lam not saying for 1 moment that any protests 
ih American manufaeturer of textiles against the pas 
lis bill is otherwise than absolutely bona fide—will be 
Lo have been induced, whether they realized it or not, 
ul propaganda sent out by persons who have for many 
een interested in the impertation of German dyestuffs 
us country. 
ihe case of the jinished dyes and all of the finished products 
il iar we have increased the duty from the present rate 


vk O¥ per cent and 5 cents a pound te 45 per cent and 7 cents a 
ound, 


| 


oO 







Ve have made another Vital change--or, at least, a very im- 
POrant change—in the present law with regard a certain 
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odd 


of il Pre iM 


group Materials which 
duties in the present law, 


Xe mpted 
from the 


re speeclfieally 


and I rend further repo 





. Se eitzer to is Execellenev ¢tount vor Fernstor 
Dr. Schweit H I I un ; } 
menting on the existing law He says 

Iiappily, the following dyes are excluded froi i ut ] 
cept natural and synthetic alizarin, and dyes ol)tained 
anthracene, and irbazol; natural and synthe ndigo at 
gcoids, whether or not obtained from indigo, and mediecina j 
This exception may well become the shee inche f the ¢ ! 
try. Che dyestuffs which are excepted from th p 
Se-called vat dye ind thes vat dyes re mipar 
echievement of the Gern aly ! ‘ ned 
the most genuine ves 

In other words, it ie Present Lost | 
exempted, dves in wnutacture « \ hi (el i} ~ 
supreme, and in which we hay lay practically no 
whatever. They a1 stest of all dye mw certain | : 
and ar ed il ing certail isses of t 1 2oor | 
bill they are restored to the dutiable list and pay the s t 
as all other tinished dyes, thereby destroying what Dr. Schweit 
calls Germany's heet anchor.” With regard to the possibil 
of the manufacture of this class of dyes in this country \ 
there are practically none manufactured to-day—Dr. Jones 
chemical expe of the Tariff Commission, says, on pag “ 
the hearings, speaking of the so-called vat dyes 

I ‘ ! t that these dy ill be produced 
a she { ( it ym pani fecl that they have suffici 
tection to makir t ! ‘ I tdditional invest 

aul i 

Under this bill, if VOU JMLSS 1 ws if IS. we may hope “ 


added to American production the only perti 
try which is to-day absolutely lacking. 
Another important change was made. Under the present 
ihe provi j five lis enactment the 
duties proposed in shall be decreased by 20 per cent a 
year, so that after five cease altogether. A furthe 
provision is that if five years after the passage of the law th 
President determines that at least 60 per cent of our total con 
sumption being produced in this country these specifi: 
duties shall no longer be levied or colleeted, but go on 
list. Both these provisions are eliminated in this bill. 
We ce now to the so-called license system, the provisions o 
which I shall endeavor to explain and a little later try to she 
that it for at least 


on of the dve ine 


sion is that vears atter specific 


the lity 


yeurs they 


is 


hol 
the fre 


me 


mal 


is absolutely necessary two years to 
some such provision as this, because no rate of duty, no la 
how high, could meet the situation that to-day confronts us 


Section 503 (2) of the bill provides that for the next tw 
years no dyes or other coal-tar chemicals mentioned in the | 
can be imported except under a license granted by a cominissio 


for commission is 


formed thai The 
men, 10 of them engaged ecithe 


purpose. CONSIST al 


to 
in producing or consuming dye 


r “ 
i . 
] 


and 1, the chairman, & Man not connected with any busines 
either producing or consuming dyes. The members are to }b 
chosen by the industries themselves and their names certified 


the Secretary of the Treasury, and they thereupon shall receiy: 


their appointment lt will be observed that under this preset 
bill there are six consumers and four producers of dyes on the 
beard, so that it is to be assumed that all points of differen 
if sueh exist, in case of any applications would be decided 
favor of the Ameriean consumer rather than the \imeri 
producer. 

Mr. YATES Klevet ll together 

vTH Yes “3 10 appointed Lie 


Mr. LONGWO! 
associations mect 


and eleet a chairman, the chairman 
salaried l 


member of the commissio) d il 


the onls ,» und the et 
sion is authorized to charge au small ense fee in order to pay 
cll expense So that the ill be ne expense attached to the 


creation or functioning of this communis 
ury concerned ‘The powers 
these: Wherever an application is nade to them by any 
can consumer to import German, English, 
other dyes, a license must automatically i 
luced in 


sion, sO far as the Treas 
is of the commission are simply 


Ameri- 
French, 01 
if the fa 


Swiss, or 


ssue ct is tha 


; ; . } . 
ave is this co be obtaine 


that not prot intry or cuh hot I 
at a reasonable price. The fear expressed by some textile mam 
faeturers that diserimination might be exercised in fave 
some and against others is not warranted because thaf poy 
not lodged in the commission. They are commanded to 
licenses in every case where the faet is that these dyestulls 
can uot be procured within a reasonable time and for a rense 
able sum in this country. 

Mr. GFICKS. Will the genileman yield’ 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will vield to the gentleman from Ne 


York. 

Mr. HLCKS. Speaking of this commission, it states om page 11 
that they are allowed to issue this license “on such products 
only a5 may be unobtainable from domestic sources on reaso 
able: terms.as to price, quality, and delivery.” Now, presuming 









unission grants a license on the import of some dyes 
under this item here, of course those dyes coming 
that item will pay the duty that is already established in 
mrts of this bill 
LONGWORTH. 


Is that so? 


to bring those dyes 
it does not abrogate the duty on those dyes? 

LONGWORTH. 
* the two years that this license commission plan 
i will produce a 
All vat dyes for the time being will have 
produced 
increased 
large revenue will 
The mere de- | 
a license to import a certain | 
manufacturers 
» exists in this country a demand for 
once begin 
Because of that 
next two years you give them 


chemists and 


American 


ntleman yield? 


DEWALT 


iis provision on page 


unobtainable 
the price, quality, 


: appointed 


reasonableness 
: » delivery? 
LONGWORTH e gentleman 


LONGWORTH 


ONGWOI 
"HAIRMAN., 
FORDNEY. 


as expired. 


s additional 


eentleman will also 





com imission 
commission’s hands are tied where a dye is not 
> delivered in a 


price-fixing 
in this country or ci rensonable 


gentleman 


LONGWORTH. 


Conceding 


With pleasure. 
commission 
notwithstanding that, is not 
» that dependent upon these things, 


is imperative ; 


nobtainable 
as to price, quality, and delivery? 

judgment 
» be exercised as to price, quality, and 
is, Is that judgment reposed in this 


Now, does 


judgment 
id the question 
conrmission ? 

LONGW ORTHEL. 
* diseretion 
1e dye could not be secured at all 
us produced here, but could not be 
reasonable price, some exercise of discretion 
would tend to be exercised for the benefit of 
American consumer, for, mind you, a majority of this com- | 
they are not producers 


that section is this, 
ease where 


My construction of 
extend to a 
In a case where the dye 
reasonable 


iission are manufacturers themselves, 


They are the men who use the dyes? 
They are the men who use them. 


DEWALT 
LONGWORTH. 


always have the majority, and should a question arise such as 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania it is to be 
the textile manufacturers, 


suggested 


the men who consume 
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the dyes, are going to see to it that men in the same business 
receive fair treatment. I can not think of a case where any 
unfair discrimination could be used against the American con- 
sumer. 

Mr. DEWALT. One question further. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will yield to the gentleman, but I 
would like to proceed. 

Mr. DEWALT. Could this be met with an antidumping 
clause? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am coming to that. I will say briefly 
that in my judgment no antidumping clause could be framed 
that would help out in the situation that immediately confronts 
us, no matter how strong it was. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman permit one question there? 
In the first part of his speech I interrupted him and asked a 
question as to whether or not the decision of this commission, 
under the term “ reasonableness ” is subject to a review by any 
court? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; it is final, but, as a matter of fact, 
I can not conceive how, if a bona fide American consumer of 
dyes asks a license to import dyes after this bill is passed, it 
could be by any possibility refused to him if he could not pro- 
cure those dyes here under reasonable terms and immediately. 

Let me call your attention to this fact, too, gentlemen 
Under the present regulations which provide that the War 
Trade Board shall issue licenses—as they have absolute au 
thority to do—licenses have been granted within the last 10 
days to import the next six months’ supply of all necessary dyes. 
They have given licenses to everybody who applied for permis 
sion to import the dyes not produced here, and, I am told, 
though I have not seen the final figures, that the amount asked 
for is relatively insignificant, showing conclusively that America 
can produce practicaliy all the dyes, except some. of these 
specialties like vat dyes, that are necessary for American con- 
suluption at the present time. 

Now, the commission proposed in this bill has a very much 
lesser authority than that now exercised by the War Trade 
Board. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUSTED. Iam very much interested in the success of 
this proposition, and I want to see the bill meet every situation 
i do not see how your licensing provision protects you under 
its language against the importation of newly invented Germun 
derivatives, for example, or newly invented dyes which have 
not been specifically enumerated, because your language dis 
tinetly says that your commission must grant a license where 
the dyes or derivatives are not manufactured in this country. 
Assume that in Germany they develop a lot of derivatives unde! 
different names by changing the process slightly, and those 
derivatives will accomplish the same purpose as the derivatives 
specifically enumerated in this bill, how does your licensing p! 
vision stop Germany from flooding our market with thos 
derivatives that are not enumerated ? 

Mr. LONGWORKTH. It would not prevent the importation « 
a given quantity if any bona fide American needed it for his own 
use and could not get it here. But it is not to be assumed t! 


there will be a flood of importations, because we are to-day 
able to produce probably four-fifths of the American demand 
I believe the average demand of the American market hus run 


for a good many years at about 900 different colors, anc 
are now producing in this country about 400. At any rife, 
fact is we are able, in most of the basie dyes, to supply 
American demand to-day. The trouble would be that, withou 
this licensing system, and under a tariff only, no matter ! 
high, the accumulated stores of Germany would be dumpe | 
regardless of cost. The immediate object of Germany is 
to sell dyes for the next year or so in this country at a prolt. 
They will be willing to give them away if only they can destroy 
the American chemical industry, the baby industry which w: 
created by this war, and then they can sell their dyes and dy C- 

stuffs when American competition is removed, as they did 
fore, at any profit they may see fit. 

Mr. DEWALT. Possibly by yielding we can get the informa- 
| tion more succinetly than we can in any other way. What I 
would like to know is this: This is not considered as 2 \ 
ineasure, is it? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman, wien he asks that qu 
tion—— 

Mr. DEWALT. It was not in the minds of the framers © 
this bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In my opinion it is a necessary 
measure, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say a@ neces 
sary measure for war preparedness. Now, if the gentlemal 
will let me go on—— 


thre 


not 


war 
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Mr. DEWALT. All right. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. So far I have been speaking mainly of 


he business side of this question, but as a matter of fact I 
subordinate it entirely to the national side. 

The outstanding feature of this whole question is that it has 
iwo distinct sides, a business side and a national side, a peace 
~ide and a war side. 

On the business side we find in this country an industrial 
nroduction of $3,000,000,000 a year directly dependent upon 
dyestuffs and much more dependent indirectly. On the 
national side we find that not only are we dependent upon dye- 
stuffs for certain absolutely necessary materials for war, either 
defensive or offensive, like explosives and poison gases, but for 
many modern medicinal preparations in which the health of the 
community is bound up irrevocably. It is this mutual inter- 
dependence of these two widely different branches of human 
endeavor upon one industry which makes its study so fascinat- 
ng und its importance to the Nation so vital. It is this that 
has caused one like myself, for instance, who has no practical 

kill in or erudite knowledge of chemistry to interest himself, 
is | have for the past four years, in endeavoring to bring it 
about that this country shall have a well-developed and per- 

1anent coal-tar chemical industry, sufficient at the very least 
supply the needs of the American people both in time of 
peace and in time of war, and to for all time obviate the neces- 
sity that we should be dependent upon Germany or any other 
suntry for that which is vital not only to the welfare of the 
\merican people but to the safety of the Nation itself. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; I yield. 
‘ir. EVANS of Nebraska. I think I understood. the gentle- 
ii to say that we had not been and were not now able to 
wluece the. vat dyes. What is the explanation of that, since 
re has been practically inhibition against free importa- 
| for the past two years, or during the war? 

\ir. LONGWORTH. Because they are a comparatively recent 

velopment, and our chemists have not learned how to make 

We now have all the German patents. We did not know 


is 


methods before. It is certain if you will give our men 
years they will make them all. 

‘ir, GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

ivr, LONGWORTH. I will. 

\ir. GREEN of Iowa. I think there is a slight misunder- 


ling on the part of the gentleman from Nebraska. These 

< are for coloring certain materials like cotton. 

\ir. LONGWORTH. They are not used in clothing at all. 

‘ir. EVANS of Nébraska. Were not our manufacturers per- 
| to use those patents during the war period? 


LONGWORTH. Not at the beginning. We never got 
of them until quite recently. The Government has ac- 


| all the German patents in this country, and it is only 
recently that our chemists have had access to them. 
BURROUGHS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
LONGWORTH. I wish, gentlemen, to go on. 
BURROUGHS. Just a question along that line. 
LONGWORTH. Very well. 
BURROUGHS. Will the gentleman state what our 
acturers have been using in place of these vat dyes dur- 
e War, when the German dyes were inhibited from being 


LONGWORTH. They have had a hard time getting any, 
iat is the reason why our big textile manufacturers, 
to a man, who first opposed this legislation, are now 
because when they were cut off from the German dyes 
e had no industry of that kind in this country they were 
it embarrassment, and they want at all hazards to avoid 
il, 
his question had only its business side my interest in it 
! be far less intense than it In fact, I might hesitate 
wate any method outside of the protective tariff for a 
of the difficulty. But when I look upon the national 
th it relates to the national defense and to the 
und happiness of the people of America, I say to you 
eliberate conviction that the need for this legislation is 
hd that this bill, notwithstanding the novelty of some 
eatures, ought to be passed substantially unamended., 


king up the business side of this question I want first to 


is. 


as 


riefly review the history of the dye industry in the 
States. Up to the 1st of August, 1914, it was an indus- 


practically no importance whatever. Congress every 
{ then had made spasmodic efforts to do something for 
vithout any real success. The big textile manufacturers 
inost a unit in opposition to any substantial increase in 
itles on dyes and dye materials, as were, of course, the 
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professional dye importers, almost all of whom were agents of 
the German trusts, and every effort was used to induce the be- 
lief that it was impossible for us ever to compete with Ger- 





many. Most of the concerns which produced dyes at all in 
this country were mere assemblying plants for German mate- 
rials, and there were only two or three, like Schoolkopf Co., at 
Buffalo, and the Beckers Co., in Brooklyn, who really made 
dyes. At best, our industry produced only about a dozen dif- 
ferent colors, out of the eight or nine hundred odd. used in the 
American market, and was supplying only about 10 per cent of 
the American demand. 

On the other hand, Germany controlled close to 90 per cent 
of the American market, in addition to being in practical control 
of the dye market of the world. As against the American pro- 
duction of some dozen or so different colors Germany produced 
in one concern alone more than 11,000 different colors. 

Under these circumstances it is not difficult to imagine what 
happened here when the regular German supply was suddenly 
shut off. When Great Britain and the Allies assumed control 
of the seas, dyes in common use shot up by thousands per cent, 
and many of them were unobtainable at any price. Not only 
the consuming public but the Government found itself in serious 
embarrassment, for lack of colored inks used in the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving and other bureaus. 

Here is an example—and I take this from a very larg 
number of cases that came to my attention when I was advo 
cating the passage of the so-called Hill bill, which was in sub 
stance the present law but with a higher rate of duty. We 
had hundreds of instances submitted to us of the tremendous 
increase in the price of dyes in this country, and I am now 
going to read you this letter, received from a manufacturer of 
cotton : 

NEW 


York, February 23, 1916. 


Mr. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Room 319, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have just read the copy of Congressman 
HILL’s speech before Congress on the dyestuff bill, H. R. 702, and on 
page 11 read that yourself and Mr. HI. discussed the writer's state 
ment before the Ways and Means Committee regarding our recent dye 
stuff purchases in China. 

In order to have the matter entirely correct in your mind, I would 
say that you will find, on page 119 of the printed hearing before the 
Ways and Means Committee on the dyestuff bill, that the writer an- 
swered your question as to exorbitant cost of dyestuffs, stating that my 
company had just paid $5.75 a pound for aniline black (made by 
Badische, in Germany), which we had purchased from China. 

These identical goods in normal times would have cost us 20 cents 
per pound, or a total of $1,748, whereas we are now compelled to pay 
more than $52,000 

Since that time we have made another purchase of same goods from 
Shanghai, paying $7.50 per pound instead of $5.75, and on February 14 


last we were quoted $12 a pound for exactly the same materia! from 
China. 
This latest quotation means an advance of 6,000 per cent over the 


normal before-the-war figure of 20 cents per pound, 
Yours, very truly, 
R. 
GEO 


ll. Comey Co., 


W. WILKIE 
For the Company 

In other words, here was a manufacturer of cheap cotton 
goods who, for goods that had cost him before the war 20 cents 
a pound, had to pay $12, for the reason that we had no industry 
of that kind in this country. We had never built it up and 
had allowed Germany to control our own markets. Of course, 
something was bound to happen the moment Germany was un 
able to ship her goods in. 

Here was an instai.ce of goods shooting up in a few months 
over 6,000 per cent. There are where they shot up 
10,000 per cent, and in many cases the dyes were not obtainable 
at all, textile mills were shutting down, and Germany knew 
You remember in the report the tele- 


eases 


gram of Hossenfelder, the German consul in New York, to 
3ernstorff, saying that the total cutting off of German dyes 
would throw 4,000,000 men in America out of employment. 


That may come again if we do not do something for this in- 


dustry. Here is an instance of the way it affected the Govy- 
ernment of the United States. It is contained in a letter from 
Byron R. Newton, Acting Secretary of the Treasury, addressed 


to the Speaker of the House and referred to the Committee 
Ways and Means. I will read it. He says: 
TREASURY 


oll 


DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF THE SFECRETA 
Washington, Ma 
Sir: Owing to conditions arising out of the European war, t! Bu 
reau of Engraving and Printing, which prepares all Government notes 
and other securities, national-bank notes and Federal reserve notes 
postage and revenue stamps, and currency of the Philippine govern 
ment, has found it impossible to purchase colors for inks in sufficient 
quantities in the United States to carry on its work. It has been com 


pelled for over a year to use cheap and unsatisfactory substitutes for 
some of the colors, and as time has gone on even these substitutes have 
become more and more difficult to purchase, and it seems to be only a 
question of a short time until the pply of them wil! be exhausted, 


At present the Bureau of Engraving and Printing has only two weeks’ 
upply of reds and blues, which are the most important colors used 
by it. 

Seme time ago an order for 145,000 pounds of blues and reds was 


placed in Germany, and through the assistance of the State =e irtment 


permission was granted for the exportation of these colors rhe first 
of several consignments has just reached this country. Under the 
tariff act some, if not all, of these colors are dutiable, and it seems to 
me it is proper at this time and under these conditions for Congress 
by joint resolution to authorize the importation of _all of these colors 
tree It is impossible to buy these colors here. The prices that are 
row paid for them in Germany are higher than the prices before the 


war plus the duty. he duty will be approximately $12,000, and it will 


necessary to go to Congress for a deficiency approprit ition if this 
duty is paid. There can be no question of this importation injuring in 
any manner any American industry. 


i there fore have the honor to request that a joint resolution anthor- 
2g the admission free of duty of approximately 145,000 pounds of dry 


colors, valued at $40,000 to $50,000 (the exact amount not being de- 
energy at this time owing to the fluctuations ef exchange), ‘from 
“ iny for the use of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the 


same hi iving been ordered December 10, 1915, and shipment being made 
to and in the name of the Secretary of the Treasury, said colors to be 
elusively for the use of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, may 


be passed by Congress. As part of these colors has already y n shipped 
cumt some of them are now in this country, I request that immediate | 
n on this resolution may be taken, if possible. 
i elose berewith a suggested form of resolution. 
Respectfull 
BYnon KR. NEWTON, 
leting Seerctary. 
lls Cu CLALKI 
Speaker of the Hou Represcntati 

Mr. JIULINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

‘ir, HULINGS. What proportion of these dyes that are now 
so ereativ needed have they been able to produce in American 
iactlories *% 

Mr. LONGWORTH thev are making them all now —ill these 
‘ ‘ 

Vir, WALSH. Will the ventleman yield? 

Vr. LONGWORTH | viel to the gentleman from Alassachu- 
suet! 

Mr. WALSH. Who will represent the consuming public upon 
this commission ? 

Mr. LONGWORTH, No one will represent the consuming 
public directly, because the consuming public has no direct 


interest whatever in this matter. I will be glad to cxplain to 


the gentleman what I mean. 


Vir. WALSH. I wish the gentlemun would do that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I had intended to take that up later in 
my remarks, but since the gentleman has asked that question I 
vill be glad to answer it now. 

Mr. YATES. Before the gentleman does that 

Mr. LONGWORTH. MT wish the zentleman wonld let me an- 


swer this question first. 


Mr. YATES. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts 
j Mr. WatsH] has asked me a question which ought to be vital 
in any discussion involving the tariff or legislation favoring 
industry. That is the question of what effect may it have 


upon the cost of living. 

[ will begin, first, with the question of the price of silk goods, 
where dyes form a more important item than they do in any 
other article of clothing of any kind. Silk requires a more 
expensive dye than any other fabric. The testimony before 
the committee shows that the highest estimate given by anyone 
as to the cost of the dye in a yard of silk selling for $5 a yard 
is between 4 and 5 cents a yard, so that even in the case of 
siiks the cost is relatively noihing and would never be passed 
on to the customer. Think of it! In silk selling for $5 a yard, 
the total cost of the dye is oly between 4 and 5 cents a yard. 

In the cheaper articles—ecotton goods—in which the poorer 
people are interested, the cost is much less. I will ask the Clerk 
to read this letter, to give my voice a rest for a moment. This is 


written by the treasurer of the United States Fininshing Co., 
which is, I believe, the largest consumer of these cotton dyes, 
li is with regard to the cost of the dyes in the goods. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Tie Uxtrep Srares FINismine Co., 

4 Broadiway, New York, NV. Y., June 25, 1919. 

Fie Joserm W. ForpNey, 
Chairman Committee on Ways and Means 

liouse of Representatives Washington, D.C. 

Dian Sin: I wish to supplement the statement which I made on June 
IS at the dvestuf hearing before your committee in behalf of the Na- 
tional Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics. At that time I did 
not have with me the figures given below. 

In order te emphasize the fact that the actual cost of dyestuffs, 
apart from the cost of other materials, such as chemicals, is a rela- 
tively small proportion of the total cost of finishing cotton goods, I 
submit the following information: 7 

lnring the 12 months from July 1, 1913, to July 1, 1914, immedi 
titely preceding the outbreak of the Lurepean war, the average cost of 
‘dyes used by the United States Finishing Co. in fits three plants at 
Pawtucket and Providence, R. 1., and Norwich, Conn, (engaged in the 
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printing of colored cotton fabrics of a total yardage o 
was one-eighth of 1 cent per yard of goods finished. 
all of the dyes used at that time were imported from 


dyeing and 
204,009,507), 
Practic: ally 
Ge rmany. 

During the 12 months of the year 1918, at the same mills, and upon 
a yardage of 180,525,517, the average cost of dyes used was one-hal{ 
of 1 cent per yard of goods finisbed. <A large majority of the dy« 
used in 1918 wate made in the United States. 

The costs of dyes at the present time, and especially during the yea 
; 1915, are admittedly high. ‘They are higher than it is confidently ex 
pected that American dyes will be with the expected decline in the co 
of raw materials and with the increase in the range of colors which 
progress in the dyestuff industry will certainly develop. Im othe 
words, I feel that our average cost of one-half of 1 cent per yard {i 
colors is a maximum figure, which is likely to be less from now on. 

The point I wish to make, therefore, is that, even with a protectiy: 
duty added, the cost of dyes per yard of cotton goods finished is ; 
relatively small portion of the total cost of finishing. Consumers « 


dyes, like ourselves, are very much more anxious to sce a permanen 
and self-contained dyestuff industry established in this country than 
they are to obtain such relatively slight reductions in cost as would 
result from the wprestricted competition of fereign dyestuff man 
facturers, 

As consumers of dyes, upon whom the burden of taxation wo! 
necessarily fall, we are willing to bear such a burden as a measure « 


imsurance against a recurrence of the demoralized siination i 
dyestuff market we experienced in the a years of the war. 

A protective tariff, coupled with a well-administered licensin, 
tem, such as has been proposed by ithe Chemical Foundation, would, {) 
my judgment, meet the situation adequately and be satisfactory 
to the m: vnufacturers and consuniers of dyes. 


Yours, faithfully, 
Anprep C, IMprin, Treasy 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohiv lig 
expired. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Tf dislike very much to infliet myself on 


the committee, but T have not nearly finished what it is nec 


sary to say. 
Mr. FORDNEY. I have applications for more time than J 


have left, but I will yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio, if that will do. We have either got to have an extension 
of time or else cut out some of our friends, hecause we haye ap- 
plications for more time than we have. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I doubt whether 
at all in less than half an hour. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield to the gentleman 20 minutos 
let him see how near he can come to it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I suggest that the gentleman from 
Carolina [Mr. KrrcHen] will yield the gentleman some tim: 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes. 


I can cover this subie 


Nort 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is reerognized for 30 
minutes. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. I am taking no partieular pleasure in 


making this speech under the circumstances, hecause ot! may 
physical discomfort, but I feel that I ought to explain this hil 
fully. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the ge 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman care to veniure 
diction that this dye-licensing commission will not he required 
after two years from the approval of this act? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say to the gentleman frank! 
if I had my way, I would like to make it three years. | 
three years would be the ideal time, but I think two years will 
settle the question that America can produce these things. 

Mr. ANDERSON. On this commission proposition— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman let me postpone [ii 
discussion of the commission proposition for a little? 


nileman yield farther? 


i hie pre- 


} 
V thi 


tiiini 


Mr. ANDERSON. Of course, if the gentleman desires | 

Mr. TONGWORTH. I will answer the question when f con 
to it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Very well. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. I am diseussing now what happened a 
the time of the war. In the first place, as I have said, the qué 
tion of the cost of these dyes is immaterial, so far as the con- 
suming public is concerned, because it will not know wii 
you increase the duties on dyes or not, for the cost of the dye U 
the goods the public buy is absolutely insignificant, only one 
eighth of 1 cent a yard. It is too small to talk about. Iver 
the figures given by the silk manufacturers refer to the |) I 


{hat 


high cost of American dyes. Dyes to-day are higher |'% 
before the war, but they are going down all the time sin 
| instance, one of the most important ‘dyes used in this cou ntry, 
methy! violet, has gone down from $12 a pound in 1916 to >-.0° 
a pound in April, 1919. It is safe to assume that if you =!\' 
American industry a chance to have competition all these ['' 
ent prices will be very speedily reduced. 
The situation I have endeavored to describe to you \he' 
Germany went into this war called for drastic action. Const” 
endeavored to meet the situation to some extent hy paris © 
bill which put a fairly protective duty on dyestuffs. This wi 





Demos: iti 
I 
ol ia 


the first time, so far as my knowledge goes, that 2 
ever 


Congress for the encouragement 


used the tariff 
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American industry without any thought of revenue. The over- 
whelming necessity of the situation compelled them to ignore, 
to this extent at least, their time-honored political tenets, and 
they are to be congratulated for their patriotic action. Even 
though the rates of duty were plainly inadequate and by no 
means measured the difference in cost of production here and 
in Germany, at least they afforded some encouragement to men 
here to risk the investment of great quantities of capital to 
produce the dyes which were absolutely necessary for the needs 
of the Government and the consuming public, and gave ground 
for hope that whichever political party was in control of the 
Government when the war came to an end, it would be seen to 
that their investment was not a total loss. And so a great 
number of American business men made large investments in 
dye production, until on the day the armistice was signed the 
ndustry had grown in this country to such an extent that the 
najor demand of the American market was amply provided for. 

But it must be frankly admitted that it was not the rates of 
luty provided in the act of September 8, 1916, but the fact 
hat the war itself acted as an unsurmountable barrier to the 
mportation of German dyes that has so far saved this baby 
ndustry, 

lo my mind, those Americans who have risked the invest- 
ient of probably somewhere near three hundred millions to 
urn out those substances of which not only the people but the 
(;overnment itself were in dire need deserve the support of the 
(iovernment. They took tremendous risks, and we should see 





» it that their property is not swept away. They had not 
only to construct, but to learn to construct. They built 
idely, perhaps, at the beginning, but more effectively as 
ne went on. It is not a hard matter to build a brick wall 


{f you have the bricks handy, but if you have not only to make 
the bricks but to learn how to make them it is a different mat- 
und that was just the sort of problem that our dye pro- 
lucers had to meet, 
Without an extension of the legal safeguards now in force 
would be only a question of a few months, with foreign com- 
elition, and particularly German competition restored, when 
lis wall would be completely undermined and would topple 
to the ground. It is the object of this bill to see to it that 
his industry is not undermined; that it is given an opportunity 
0 flourish and to grow until the time shall come, and that 
thin a very few years, when we can say to Germany and the 
est of the world, “ We don’t need your dyes. All we need are 
heing made in American factories and by American working- 
So much for the business side of this question. I submit 
is one of vast and far-reaching importance, and yet I 
bordinate it entirely to the cther or national side of this 
iestion, which I will discuss for a moment, and that first 


with that portion of it which relates to the public health. 
\ committee had some yery valuable information on this 
) of the question from Dr. Charles Steiglitz, head of the 
department of chemistry of the University of Chicago, Chicago, 
| xpert advisor of the Federal Trade Commission during 


w war, and former president of the American Chemical So- 
and a world authority on modern organic chemistry. 
Without commenting on his testimony in detail, I commend it 
ur most thoughtful attention. Generally speaking, it 
that the development of most of the modern cures for 
of the most dreaded diseases are made from materials 
ed from a coal-tar base and directly involved in this pill. 


1 


\ he Says: 


se some materials which in the hands of the skilled organic 
can be converted either to the production of dyes, explosives, 
pois fases, or to medicinals, 


i again: 
‘lye industry is the sole industry from which we can get our 
ls and our chemists and which can support the type of work 
ve have in mind. 
ther words, gentlemen, unless we are to have a com- 
ind self-sustaining dye industry in this country we will 
o depend upon the chemists of foreign lands to make 
invent the remedies to make American life more secure 
DY. 
now I come to the side of this question which relates 
‘paredness for the national defense. This consists of the 
on of the dyestuffs industry to modern high explosives 
' chemical gases. I shall not dwell at length upon the 
ve question, because it has been a known fact for a 
ue that dyes and explosives bear the same relation as the 
‘e twins. They are inextricably bound together. You 
or make one without having the materials at hand to make 
Sasa > fact is that in the same plant, with the same 
saaiatnl an¢ the Same men, you can make either dyes or high 
‘veS aS you choose. 


\ 


all 


the ¢ 
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The relation between dyes and chemical however, is 
of very recent development, and upon that point we had most 
interesting enlightenment from Gen. William L. Sibert, Chief 
of the Chemical Warfare Service, and from Col. Amos A. Fries, 
chief of the Chemical Warfare Service of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces. A few quotations from their testimony will, 
I think, illuminate the situation. 

Gen. Sibert, after having alluded to the enormous sums of 
money spent toward building of chemical and nitrate and 
other plants, and the fact that they probably cost at least twice 


I— HOUSE. 


gases, 


as much as they would have cost if built in time of peace, 
said: 

If nitrate and dyestuff plants were built in time of peace, sucl 
plants would be a most essential preparation for war. 

And further along he said: 

The dyestuff industry is the one peace-time enterprise which will 


furnish us with the plants and equipment which can be hurriedly con 
verted to essential uses in time of war. If such piants do not exist 
in time of peace, they will have to be hastily constructed and equipped 
in time of emergency, and we will have the same situation arising as 
confronted us at the outbreak of this war. 

And again: 


There is another point which is worthy of especial emphasis wi 
are not only concerned with plants and equipment, but also with th 
trained personnel needed. This war has shown that it takes two 01 
three times as long to prepare the material of war as it does to train 
the personnel for war, 

This latter point that Gen. Seibert makes, as it seems to me, 
strikes at the very root of the whole question. We have in this 
country in unlimited quantities the raw materials necessar) 
for the manufacture of all these coal-tar products, whethe! 
they be dyes, tanning materials, medicinal preparations, high 
explosives, or poison gases; but we have not, as has Germany, 
the trained chemical force necessary to produce them in quan- 
tity and cheaply. Such a force can only be developed in time 
of peace, and then only in an industry which with proper legis- 
lative assistance can be conducted profitably, namely, the dye 
industry. Can it be questioned that the further development 
of poison gases and their antidotes will be of vital importance 
to the future of this Nation, both for preparedness for or 
insurance against war? 

Col. Amos Fries went into the matter in even more detail. 
While at the start, when the Germans began to use these poison 
gases, it seemed to be a most barbarous and inhuman method of 
warfare, it has turned out that properly used it may be the 
most humane. Certain it is that while at the beginning, when 
these gases came as a surprise and no method of combating 
them was known, the casualties were very large, toward the 
end of the war they were comparatively insignificant. 

You ean make these gases of almost any strength, from the 
tear gases up. As Col. Fries says: 

The tear gases can be used against savages if we want to, or 
against any unprepared peoples, to drive them out of places without 
loss of life. If we had had it in the Philippines in times past we would 
not have needed to have lost our boys in taking those places, because 
there is no escape from it except in a mask. 

I recall when I was in the Philippines some years ago that 
an uprising had just taken place in one of the southern islands. 
A lot of insurgents had gathered together in the bottom of an 
old dead crater, and we lost hundreds, I believe, of our men 
in trying to dislodge them. The only way our men could do 
was to climb up the sides of the crater and try to shoot the 
insurgents below. If we had had gas bombs fired over into 
the crater we might have captured every one of these men and 
not lost one of ours. That only shows what the possible future 
of chemical-gas warfare is. So far as its development in this 
country is concerned, it is dependent solely on the creation of 
a permanent, self-sustaining dyestuff industry. 

Germany did not win the war, thank God, but it was not be- 
cause of failure upon the chemical side of it. From the begin- 
ning to the end she had an unlimited and apparently inex 
haustible supply of the bedrock of modern warfare—explosives 
and chemical For 40 years she had planned for the 
exact situation that confronted her in the summer of 1914. Cut 
off from all her outside sources of supply, she at once turned 
over her huge chemical plants to the production of explosives 
and poison gases, and if her morale and her man power had not 
fallen down she might have been fighting yet, and perhaps for 
years to come. In this particular, if in no other, let us take 
pattern by Germany to the end that come what may we shall 
never again find ourselves deficient in at least the udequate 
potential supply of those materials which stand first as neces 
sities for our national defense. Above all, let us see to it that 
for this supply we shall never again be dependent upon Germany. 

I have attempted to sketch very briefly and very inadequately 
the reasons why the dyestuff industry is of such vital importance 
to the United States. I shall not even ask the qu Is it 


gases, 


STLON, 














wort] vil I believe that there is in this country to-day an 
ext inary and unprecedented unanimity of opinion that this 
industry is absolutely essential and must be preserved at all 
hazards. I take it for granted that the membership of this 
House is united in the belief that we must preserve it somehow. 
I take it, too, that upon both sides of the House there exists the 
‘ viction that it must be done by some sort of tariff legislation. 
The President, in his message on the 20th of last May, said: 
Nev hel there are parts of our tariff system which need prompt 
a nti The periences of the war have made it plain that in some 
‘ oo great liance on foreign supply ts dangerous and that in 
ele : me parts of our tariff policy domestic considerations must 
be borne ad which political as well as economic. Among the | 
i ‘ tich special consideration should be given is that of the 
manufactur f dyestuffs and related chemicals. Our complete depend- 
eb ipon German supplies before the war made the tnterruption of 
tr: a f exceptional economic disturbance. The close relation | 
t veen the ifacturer of dyestuffs on the one hand and of explosives | 
and poisonous gases on the other, moreover, has given the industry an | 
exceptional significance and value. Altbeugh the United States will | 
giadiy and unhesitatingly join in its pregram of international disarma- 
ment it wi nevertheless be a policy of obvious prudence to make 
certain of the saeccessfal maintenance of many streng and well-equipped 
chet il p rhe German chemical] industry, with which we will | 
Ine ‘ t tition and may well be again a thoroughly | 
kr n | I { sing a mpetition of a peculiarly in- j 
. nus and dangerous kind j 
i think that you, my colleagues on the Democratic side, | 


under the circumstances, will be willing to go very far to carry 
these recommendations of your party leader. I think that 
you, my colleagues on this side, would be willing to go to the 
very limit of tariff protection, if by protection alone, as we 
generally understand it, we could solve this problem. For 
tuyself I wish it could be solved by a protective tariff. That | 
is the natural, easy, old-fashioned Republican way, but I think 
that it would be only a very reactionary party which would 
decline to go further in a case so vitally important as this, 
net only to Ameriean industry, but to the national safety as 


oul 


well, merely because the remedy suggested is new. I confess 
that when this so-called license system was first proposed it 
rather hit me in the eye. I do not like licensing boards very | 


much in time of war, still less in time of peace, but a thor- 
oughly conscientious and pretty exhaustive study of this situa- 
las absolutely convinced me that this situation can only 

by some such system as proposed in this bill, and that 
it it would practically ineffeetive. I would never 


Lion 


be met 


witheut be 


think of advocating it as a permanent governmental policy. I | 
would never propose it except as a purely temporary ex- | 


pedient to prevent what is bound to occur, namely, the dump- 
ing of a tremendous mass of dye materials into this country, 
regardless of price, regardless of cost, regardless of any tariff 
rates that Congress might fix. 





| overwhelm our market, but the markets of any other count 


| tected their 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. The reason I asked that is that there j 
a board now exercising precisely the functions proposed to be 
exercised by this commission, except that its powers are very 
much larger, ' 

Mr. ANDERSON. That may be true. I am not questionins 
the power of a commission properly appointed to exercise these 
functions, but what I am questioning is the power of Congres 
to say that this commission shall be designated by 11 or 9 or 10 
wholly unofficial bodies which have no connection with the Goy 
erninent whatever. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would not care to hazard my repu 
tion as a constitutional lawyer that this method of appointinen 
is constitutional, but in my opinion it is. I confess that I hay 
not examined the precedents to any extent. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did not the committee make an investi 
tion, or was there no testimony before the committee on thi 
question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There was no question raised us to +] 
constitutionality of this method of dealing with the question, 
It was the method suggested by certain members of the com- 
mittee who were opposed to the proposition that the President 
appoint this board or commission. 

Mr. Chairman, how much more time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has eight minutes 


ie 


yo 
| 


| ing. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, let me see if T cin pie- 


ture to you the German dye industry to-day. As we all know, 
its six great component companies controtled and produced all 


the dyestuffs necessary for practically the entire world’s market. 
It employed more than 50,000 men and had ussets of mere than 
half a billion dollars. To-day those six concerns huve been 
absorbed into one gigantic, Government-aided trust, formed in 


| 1916, for the avowed purpose of fighting its way hack, so seon as 
| the war should be over, to the former German world monopoly, 


Its plants have been busy throughout the war making all Ger 
many’s poison gases, most of her munitions, and, at the sam 
time, enough dyes to establish a reserve which could not onl) 
in 
This is the reason why England, France, and Jupan, 
» pro- 


the world. 
the principal dye-consuming and producing countries, hay 
own Government-aided lye fiadustries by | 
laws substantially similar to the one proposed by this bill 
Did these plants suffer during the war, either by detcrior: 
tion or loss of their trained personnel? On the contrary. [rom 
the beginning they were cherished and protected in ever) 
by the German high command, because they were the sole sour 
of supply of Germany’s bedrock military necessities, 
Consider the problem that the German dye trust has to 


rey 
vals 





As a matter of fact, the term “ licensing system” is a mis- | With resources so colossal, with plants so huge and org e 
nomer, It does not mean “licensing” as we ordinarily com- | for such vast production, it must revain most of its forme 
prehend it It doe Ss not mean a license to do business. It | world market unless a part of its equipment is to lie idle and 
means a regulation of importation. All that we propose is | another part run at low efficiency. Without enormous precu 
that no dyes shall be imported when the same dyes are now tion, it would cease to be a profitable business. Unless : Mm 
being produced here at a reasonable price. The proposed board | fownd change has come over German civilization and busiues 
In the vast majority of cases will ct automatically and will | methods it is unreasonable to suppose that its competitio: 
hay e no power to interfere with legitimate American business. | be less unscrupulous than it was in the past, when it practiced 

W e are proposing this system in addition to the increased every form of corrupt and unfair competition known to col 
tariff, because as soon as the peace treaty is ratified the new | merce. What can be more certain than when, instead of }eing 
American dye industry will be at once exposed to the competi- | in safe control of the world market, this industry faces des!) 
tion of an adversary so powerful, so fierce, and so desperate | tion, that it will attack all competitors with ruthless SI 
that no practicable rates of duty will offer a really effective gard of any considerations of business decency. Wher ill 
defense, this attack center? Not upon England, because England bars 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman | all importations of German dyes except under a licens¢ Ni 
leaves the question of the commission proposing a license, I | France or Japan, because they similarly protect thems S 
should like to ask him where the committee found any legislative | It is our market, therefore, that is Germany’s real opening 
precedent or any constitutional warrant for the designation of | and it is upon it that Germany’s attack will be concent! 

a comimiss f this kind by purely unofficial, commercial or- | Do you question that to penetrate it and destroy our budding 
ganizations | chemical industry the German trust would hesitate for | 10 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I am not myself by any | ment to spend millions of its surplus, would use any ! Ml, 
means convinced that that is the best way ef dealing with the | fair or unfair, to gain its ends? . 
question—that is, to have the industrial bodies themselves name From all this it seems perfectly apparent that without ter 
the commission—but I can not see myself any constitutional | legislative assistance our coal-tar chemical industry is ( = 
difficulty in tae way. This is a prohibition ef importation ex- | to destruction, and that right speedily. Let me impress upo! you 
cept under certain conditions that time is of the essence of this matter. ‘The momen( thi 

Mr, ANDERSON. But this is the exercise of a governmental | peace treaty is ratified the various war boards which [ve 
function, is it not? exercised certain powers with regard to licensing import) "ior 

ir. LONGWORTH. Yes; it is a governmental function to | of dyestuffs cease to operate and our only barrier a: vinst 
prohibit the importation of goods. world competition will be our present entirely inadequate | 

Mr. ANDERSON. And the Constitution provides that the | protection. To double the duties, as this bill does, substan! au . 
officials of the Government shall be appointed by the President | will not avail. To triple them or quadruple them sata 
and in other specified ways. I do not see where the Ways and | short of meeting the conditions that will soon be upon 
Means Committee could get around that proposition. The German trust would laugh at a duty of 500 per © a 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is the gentleman distinguishing be- | for its immediate object is not so much to sell its vast accumu: 
tween the war power and the peace power now? lated store of dyes at a profit but to overwhelm and es 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was assuming that this legislation would | our baby industry so that in a few years ft may sell Its ae 


not be passed as a part of the exercise of the war power, 





If we can preserve 


here at whatever profit it pleases. 
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dustry from this kind of cutthroat competition for the next 
two years we believe that it will have then xpanded to the 
extent that the duties provided in this bill will insure its con- 
tinued growth and expansion. 

But these duties by themselves will fail 
meet the situation that immediately confronts us. We must go 
further or confess defeat in advance. We must provide a 
remedy, heroic if you please, but one which will do the job. 
ingland, France, and Japan have realized the situation and 
have met it in the only way it is possible effectively to meet 

by prohibiting all importations of dyestuffs except under a 
(jovernment license. Leaving Germany out of the question, 
we justified in throwing open our markets to nations who 
close theirs to us? Such a policy, I think, would sound altru- 
to even the most advanced internationalist. The policy 
e advocate can hurt no one except the German trust and its 
sents here. On the other hand the great mass of the Ameri- 

people are bound to receive substantial benefit and the 
ountry will be made secure for all time in the bedrock neces- 
sities for adequate national preparedness. Pass this bill, my 
leagues, substantially as it is.and we shall have removed 
orever the odious condition by virtue of which we have been 
ependent upon others for the supply of things vital not only 
o the welfare of our people but to the integrity of the Nation. 

\pplause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I 

remarks. 

The CHATRMAN, 
t to revise and extend his remarks. 
\fter a pause.] ‘The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman any 


immeasurably to 


ra 
It 


Sth 


ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 


nSer 
fi 


Is there objection? 
time 


lhe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has one minute remaining. 

lr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

lr. LONGWORTH. I will. 

\I DEWALT. The framer this bill 

the bill, when they did did they 
e measure or did they consider it a 
cn commerce, or both? 

LONGWORTH. As I have explained, incidentally it will 
e considerable revenue, but, of course, purpose i 
» out German importations, except those that are tempo- 


of 


SO, 


cominittee 
if 


or the 
consider as a 


S 


our Ss 


necessary for the convenience of the American textile 
1 facturers, 
Mr. DEWALT. Granting that it is a measure to regulate 


commeree, and granting also that the power to regulate 
commerce is in the Congress of the United States, did 
mer of the bill or the committee itself take into 

on that there was a delegation of the power of Congress 
ommission ? 
CHAIRMAN. 


con 


The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
DEWALT. I ask that the gentleman's time be 
f minute to answer the question. 

hORDNEY. 
the question. 
LONGWORTH. I aitempted 
linnesota [Mr. ANDERSON }. 


extended 


auswer the 


to gentleman 
1 think there is no question 


world that the Congress has the right to prohibit the 
tion into this country of any article or provide an 
by which the question should be determined. 

DEWALT. That is, to delegate the power to a commis- 

this kind? 

LONGWORTH. That is, in so far as the importation of a 
article is concerned. 

FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 

nan from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapwavy]. 

TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, after the very full and | 
ing description of the bill before us presented by our 


ie, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonawortm], possibly | 


and explanations are 
has given us 


can not expect to 


ms almost unnecessary, 
a very able and full description of the 


add to your information through any- 


7 
nic 





hat I may say, but it is a very big subject, and possibly I 
ing to you a little different viewpoint on certain of its 
. than has the gentleman from Ohio. 
l! under consideration, H. R. 8078, entitled “A bill 
. the importation of coal-tar products, to promote the | 
iment of the manufacture thereof in the United States, 
incident thereto, to amend the act of September 8, 1916, 
“Al act to increase the revenue, and for other pur- 
Pi offers one of the most interesting problems for consid- 
- of this House that has come to my attention during my 
ee ship in this body. It may not be as far-reaching as some 


ius from the Ways and Means Committee, such, for 








The gentleman from Ohio asks wnanimous | 


a measure reculating 


I yield one-half minute to the gentleman to | 


be eause | 


LO | 
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instance, as the revenue acts, but the subject with which it deals 
has the broadest ramifications. It is not my purpose to go into 
the tariff features of the bill in detail, other members of the 
committee with more experience and more intimate knowledge 
of the subject being much better qualified to explain to the 
House these sections. I am in hearty accord, however, with the 
tariff provisions and believe that it is in accordance with sound 
doctrine and Republican principles to provide the necessary pro- 
tection to such an industry. Particularly is this true, as it is a 
well-known fact that dye manufacturing comes absolutely within 
the province of an infant industry, needing the support and 
assistance that a protective tariff provides. But the subject is 
much greater and broader than simply one of a protective duty. 





IMI rANCE OF D5 INDI rhy 


The Committee on Ways and Means g: tended hearings 
on the original bill introduced by Mr. LoxGworrn, and supple- 
mented by two further bills. The first, H. R. 2706, did not co 
tain the providing for the appointment of a licensing 
commission. The second, H. R. 6495, did contain this provision, 


section 


and the bill now before the House, H. R. S078, is the committee 
revision of the second Longworth bill The hearings very 
clearly developed the principal interests of the proponents of 
the measure. It was early shown that the great textile in- 
terests of the country, which abound in New England, and 
particularly in Massachusetts, were not primarily the subject 
| of solicitude, but rather the development of the manufacture 
of coal-tar products from the viewpoint of the scientist, the 


chemist, and the philanthropist. While having every 
with the altruistic purposes of the gentlemen 


sympathy 
interested, as the 


| Massachusetts representative on the Ways and Means Com- 
| mittee, I for one could not overlook the claims the textile 
people and the thousands of wage earners in their employ. The 


| industries of Massachusetts and New England are very vitally 
interested in the use of dyes, and from my viewpoint these in- 
terests take precedence over the other que stions invelved in the 
pending legislation. 


Illustrating the importance of this industry, I beg to insert 
the tables which are printed in the hearings before the com- 
mittee. Table A is a list of the industries directly dependent 
on dyestuffs, showing the numb of establishments to be 


11.087: the number of persons employed, 1,070,460; the capital 

















invested, $2,530,207,000; valte of products, $2,631,390,000. I 
might add that nearly every one of these industries is repre- 
sented in Massachusetts or New England and the same state 
| ; rn m . 
| ment would apply to Table B. The tables are here given: 
TAB A Industries directly dependent on dyestuffs 
Number Number 
' oe of ol Capital ahue ft 
j establish people nvested products 
| ment mployed 
Dyeing and finishing textile 07 », 194, OW $109, 292. 000 
| Cotte 1 textiles... 1, 287 78, 809, 000 688, 094, 000 
Hosiery and knit good 1,622 215, 826, 000 258, 913, 00 
| Silk goods. .. _ 902 1 210, 072, 000 254, OLL, O% 
| Woolen and worsted good 799 192 599, 653, 000 79. 484, 000 
| Felt goods and wool felt hat 83 284 22, 893, 000 15, 638, 000 
| Carpets and rug ‘ 97 1, 309 85, 154, 000 69, 128, 000 
| Shoddy.... 4 2,145 6, 421, 000 7 707.000 
| Linen goods ja 21 567 &, 810, 000 6. 960. 000 
| Mats and matting ............ 12 869 , 055, 000 2, ), OOO 
War felt Rete........<000- 224 21,318 39, 401, 000 9. 000 
Leather industry . 41 5, 936 32, 180, 000 M7. 202, OK 
| Paint and varnish industry S00 16,083 129,534,000 145, 624, 000 
| Printing ink 3 we 70 1,391 | 11,943, 000 13. 830,000 
Paper industry (paper alone) 195 42,481 177,413, 000 158, 427, 000 
Blacking, stains, et 97 1,766 j 4,986, 000 ), S82, 000 
Bluing . iit 254 712, 000 1.184.000 
| Perfumery and cosmeti 496 2,897 >, 647, 000 16, 899, 000 
Inks, writing 54 512 2, 464, 000 2.784, 000 
Artificial flower 217 4,808 ;. 349, 000 7, 614, OO 
| Buttons. O17 14, 511 19, 075,000 ). 712. OK 
| Feathers and plum 239 4,453 5, 396, 000 51, 000 
Fur goods. = 1,322 », 030 29. 677, 00 13. 633. OOK 
Hair work 205 1,19 } 
| 
Total... 11,6: » 4 “y 
TABLE B.—Industrieca indirceth e pe ' uf 
’ 
Number Num 
‘. of of Capital Value of 
Ind ry: establish people invested products 
ments npl ! 
} apnea cen keamnipemel 
| Clothing, men’s... 4, 830 173, 747 $224,051,000 | $458,211, 000 
| Shirts. 792} 51,972 50, 944, 000 95,815, 000 
| Suspenders, garters, etc 216 | 9, 646 16, 344, 000 | 24, 433, 000 
| Hats and caps- . | 580 } 7,322 6, 847, 000 18, 593, 000 
| Clothing, women’ ais 5, 564 168, 907 153, 549, 000 473, 888, 000 
2.079 $5. 274 53.101,000 | 114, 160, 000 


| ° 
1 Millinery Sw ecasinenewes 
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TasLe B.— I ndustrics indirectly dependent on Ryttede--Copianes, 


oe 














Number | Number 4 
Industry of Capital Value of 
. i establish | people invested. products. 

x ments. | employed. } 
| SO Bite arnt 

tihinen meweeee 7 alpine 
Awnings, etc. . 888 5, 073 $9,958,000 | $15, 138, 000 
Horse clothing... { 37 1, 669 4, 482, 000 | 5, 150, 000 
Flags and banners 87 | 1, 495 1, 843, 000 | 3, 601, 000 
Regalia and b adges, et 138 | 2,010 4, 122, 000 | 5, 025, 000 
Oilcloth and linoleum 31 5,651 | 28, 041, 000 25, 598, 000 
Imitation leather . . 10 795 6, 020, 000 6, 097, 000 
Finished products ofleather. 6,017 | 251, 124 411, 167, 000 ‘ 37, 393, 000 
Manufactures of paper . 1,711 | 74, 630 | 138, 888, 000 174, 681, 000 
P Tinting ¢ and pub lishing 33, 471 | 272) 09: | 720,232,000; 901, 534,000 
at and cap material 98 l, 775 | 6, 417, 000 | 6, 929, 000 
Total... 56,549 | 1,073, 182 | 1, 836, 006,000 | 3,069, 246, 000 
Directly dependent. 11,037 | 1,070, 460 | 2,530, 207,000 | 2,631, 390, 000 
Grand total 67,585 | 2,143,642 | 4, 366,213,000 | 5,700, 636, 000 

| ! 

AUTHORSHIP OF BILL, 

With due deference to my distinguished colleague, whose 
name is associated with this bill, it probably is fair to say that 
at least he had colaborers in its preparation. The eminent 


counsel who uppeared before us did not desire to assume the 
entire credit for the preparation of the bill, nor did the rep- 
resentative of the Federal Trade Commission acknowledge au- 


thorship. Likewise, the Alien Property Custodian showed a 
disposition to sidestep. But it was very apparent that its 
introduction did not come as a surprise to any one of these 
persons. 

THE *HEMICAL FOUNDATION (INC.). 


conducted by Hon. J. Harry Covington 
and Joseph H. Choate, jr., as counsel for the Chemical Founda- 
tion and the American Dyes Institute. The Chemical Founda- 
tion is a recently formed organization of gentlemen in no way 
connected with previous manufacture of dyes for commercial 
purposes, but zentlemen of high standing who evidently 
have become interested in the philanthropic side of the manu- 
facture of coal-tar products. The president is Hon. Francis 
P. Garvan, until recently Alien Property Custodian, but, I 
believe, at the present time Assistant Attorney General. Hon. A. 
Mitchell Palmer, former Alien Property Custodian, disposed of 
practically all important German chemical patents which had 
been seized through him to the Chemical Foundation, reserving, 
however, to the Government itself the most important one, 
namely, the patent for the manufacture of salvarsan. Whether 
or not it is good ethics for the Alien Property Custodian to sell 


The hearings were 


ure 


at a comparatively nominal price such enormously important 
and valuable rights as ure contained in these patents to a 
company of which he himself is president I will not discuss. 


The only redeeming feature about the transaction is that neither 


he nor his associates in the Chemical Foundation need the 
financial benefit which certainly might acerue through this 
opportunity. 

It will, therefore, be plainly seen that so far as the use of 
German patents is concerned the Alien Property Custodian 


has placed in the hands of a group of gentlemen a monopolistic 


control, which we are told by them will be used to the advan- 
tage of the general public li is io be sincerely hoped that 
this promise is made in absolute good faith. Personally I 
have no reason to doubt but that it is. These patents will 
undoubtedly be made the basis of the future manufacture of 
dyestuffs in this country, as they have been very generally 
used during the period of the war, and the experimental work 
that is now being carried on by certain large manufacturers in 
this country is, I infer, largely based on their rights to use these 
seized German patents 

The personnel of the trustees of the Chemical Foundation 
amply demonstrates that the mercantile use of dyestuffs is 
absolutely subservient and secondary to the other interests 
involved. The people promoting the Chemical Foundation 


found it convenient to make use of numes of prominent citizens 
rather than men interested in the commercial side of the ques- 


tion. That the names have been used in the above manner is 
evidenced by the fact that one of the trustees, at least, ac- 
knowledged in a letter to the clerk of the committee that he 


did not have sufficient knowledge to add anything to the infor- 


mation submitted to the committee. We can fairly criticize 
the form of the contract submitted by the Chemical Founda- 
tion to manufacturers desiring to use the German patents. 


This license agreement ties the hands of the manufacturers and 
in every way keeps the control within the reach of the Chemical 
Foundation. 


There is no possible loophole, and the manufac- 


turer is entirely within the power of an organization in no 


way interested in the commercial feature of the use of ihe 
patents, 
DEVELOPMENT OF DYESTUFF INDUSTRY 
The future of the dyestuff industry in this country is one of 
the most important developments following the war. It is in 


portant because of its threefold connection. Coal tar is the ke) 
and basis of dyestuffs, important chemical compounds, and higi) 
explosives, and the interrelation between the three is the inter 
esting and very material feature of the bill before us. The 
production of dyes for world use previous to the war an 
other illustration of the keen perception of the German (oy 
ernment in cooperation with their business men. We, as Amer 
icans, would not admit that American genius and industry 
could not have perfected the use of coal-tar products in thi: 
country to the same extent as any oiher set of citizens. Bu) 
the fact remains that we were lulled to sleep by the easy method 
of securing same through importation from Germany. Germany 
was glad to continue to supply the soporifie influence, her 
authorities realized the inmrportance of the control of coal-ta 

products as a source of national defense, and the helplessness 
of the nation entering into war without the opportunii, 
quickly transferring the commercial factory for dyestuffs inio s 
powerful war energy in the manufacture of high explosives 
As an illustration of our dependence on Germany for dyestu(l- 
previous to the war period, we enly need to cite the instance 
that the cargo of the submarine Deutschland was practically 
entirely made up of dyestuffs or intermediates. It is safe to 
say that aside from a few students of chemistry at that tin 
very few of our citizens realized the interrelation and ily 
narrow separation between coal-tar products for commercis! 
purposes and their use for high explosives. With the alertness 
displayed by our students of war problems and our manus 
turers, it was but a short tinmre after the declaration of wu: 
before this country | 


is 


as 


>) 


was manufacturing dyestuffs and si tly 


same time the necessary explosives to help win the wat his 
question confronting us to-day is, Shall such legislatien |x 
passed as will protect that infant industry and continue vo 


have uvailable for the future factories where a quick transte: 
can be made if occasion should require? 
FUTURE DYE SUPPLY OF THIS COUNTRY. 

We therefore face two problems, absolutely distinct and se; 
rate of themselves, but closely interwoven with each otlier, 
namely, the manner in which our manufacturers needing «yes 
will procure them in the future, and the chemieal and exjlosiv 
products from coal tar. I shall address myself principally to the 
first subject. 


Owing to the intricate method of the manufacture of dyes aud 
their easy change from one quality or color to another by chem 
ical processes, it is claimed, and perhaps with some des wl 


that it is almost impossible to exclude German dye Sul 
either through a high tariff or a stringent antiduinp 
The proponents of the licensing system hold oul us: 


truth, 
this time, 
ing clause. 
souree of great fear to American interests the quantify o: | 
German dyes probably now on hand and ready for shipment | 
this country at prices below market value. This seare is well 
answered in a recent address by one of the recognized auili 
ties on tariff matters, Col. John P, Wood, of Philadelphia. " 
which I quote the following: 

By the time all the other countries that to-day want 
ceived their share of that present value $20,000,000 stock 
from what is left is eliminated, those dyes that can rot be 


competition with domestic products which can now be stice 
in the world’s markets, the remainder must be vastly less than ! 


It will therefore be seen that the quantity probably he 


dyes hi 
ahd 
ent 


ssfull 


hand in Germany need not be a serious menace aiid that tye 
tant manufacturers are not anticipating an undue supply I ; 
is so absolutely wrong at this time to use dyes of Germany. \'! 

fered of the announcement thui Preside 


explanation is 
has sent abroad an agent authorized to secure a six mont! 
ply for use in this country? Reliable inforimation has 
been received that the association of shirt mekers oi the ic 
secured the appointment of this agent through the influes pti 
the Alien Property Custodian, who is president of the Chemie! 
Foundation. 
Further, our manufacturers, being obliged to conipe! u 
goods of foreign production, must be in a position to Cure 
those dyes best adapted to their immediate needs iol 
regard to their cost and with as little delay as possil' In 
this connection it may be stated that, although the agers" 
volume of dyes used in this country is enormous, gh yeti 
increase of the price of a yard of goods on account of tl 
of the dye itself is very small. There are two large prod oe 
in this country who have entered the business is 7 


pit 
~ 


oe cost 


n resuit 
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the war and who, it is claimed, will be the principal bene- 
ficiuries under this act, namely, the National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Co, and the Du Pont interests. 

PRESENT LARGEST PRODUCERS IN AMPRICA, 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. a combination of 
those formerly interested in the German importations, but are 


is 


now manufacturing upon a comparatively large scale in this 
country, The Du Ponts are also manufacturing a large quantity 


of dves and we are informed are conducting very extensive ex- 
eriments in their factories and laboratories. Neither of these 

inanies submitted testimony before the committee, but their 
epresentatives were constantly in attendance and showed keen 

erest in the proceedings. It is fair to assume that in the 
names to be submitted by the American Dyes Institute 
the formation of the licensing board these two large con- 
s will not be unrepresented: What reason is assigned for 
intense interest of the above organizations but failure to 
state their attitude before the committee and submit 
iselves to questions by the committee? If the American 
Dves Institute is net actively controlled by these two concerns, 

influence within it is sufficiently powerful to practically 
t its action. If they are only looking to the greatest good 
the greatest number and have no selfish motives to further, 
would appear to be no reason for their remaining in 
background during the time the hearings were held on 


+} hill 
ll. 


openly 


th 


( ( 


there 


THE LICENSING SYSTEM 
e real crux of the bill is the proposal of a licensing system, 
is the only new suggestion under consideration. The tariff 
rates are largely augmented, as it is right they should be, but 
tion of this system, other than as a positive war emer- 
a new departure and accompanied with dangerous 
sibilities. In addition to the direct interest of those form- 
« the Chemical Foundation, the proponents placed their argu- 
ts before various prominent men in the textile industry 
secured considerable support. Some of this support was 
vards qualified, but at the time of the hearings it is fair 
te that the majority of the textile interests from whom 
ummittee heard was evidently favorable to the licensing 


cy, is 


hie 


\ir. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 
\ir. YOUNG of North Dakota. I am satisfied that the gentle- 
from Massachusetts offered amendments to this bill in the 
ttee which improved it very greatly, and I know that he 
very fearful that the licensing feature of this bill would be 
rous to the manufacturing interests of the country. Is 
it correct? 
TREADWAY. I think that is correct. 
YOUNG of North Dakota. Now, coming as I do from 
Northwest, where we have no manufacturing to speak of, 
‘customers buying the cloth, and so forth, manufactured 
East, my thought is our interest in this legislation is just 
tas that of the manufacturers. We are both interested in 
look to the quality, and I am satisfied, and I think 
embers of Congress who are here to-day are satisfied, 
the quality of the dyes that have been used during the 
ouple of years is very inferior and very much below the 
S rd, 
TREADWAY. I think the gentleman is correct in that 
nt, and it is a very interesting subject. The testimony 
mittee received can perhaps be explained something in 
aunner: The quality of the dyes as made in Germany 
S as the result of many years of actual work in their 
pi ation as regards their chemical analysis and the articles 


ust 


to make them up. They have been able through this 
period of years to perfect their methods so that the 


juantity of the crudes will actually produce under their 
a larger quantity of the intermediates or the finished 


estimony before the committee seemed to indicate that, 
'r dye, so far as our efforts have gone during the brief 
we have been making them, our chemists and manufac- 
ire perfecting the products so that they can compete 
‘fully in quality now with the imported dyes. One reason 






“ ly for the poor quality to which the gentleman from 
a Dakota [Mr. Youne] refers, during the past two years, is 
ult of the great haste that has been necessary to get any 
— this country to take the place of those we could not 
re Further than that, the first concern of the manufac- 
a curing this past two-year period, the time we were ac- 





‘ngaged in the war, was the necessary production of high 


eS 
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The dye industry was secondary, of course, to the 
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manufacture of high explosives. But looking to the future, 
giving chemists of this country the opportunity for study and 
labor in the preparation of dyes, there is absolutely no reason 
why, dye for dye, we eventually are not going to be able to com- 
pete with any product of any foreign country. 


Mr. BURROUGHS. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Right along that line, did not the tes 
mony before the committee show that American dyes ar 
already in a position to compete successfully and are competin 
successfully ? 

Mr. TREADWAY. A great many of them, but not all. W 
are not making in this country the so-called vat dyes. 


Mr. BURROUGHS. Are we not exporting successfully ai 
dyes we are not using to foreign countries and selling them? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Iam not able to give the gentleman m 
information on the export feature. gut it is certainly tru 
that with the intricacy of dye manufactures and thousands of 


different grades made by the chemical mixtures, we are maki 
to-day comparatively few of the aggregate of those actuall 
used in the manufacture of goods. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield‘ 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Was there any testimony take! 
before your committee showing the conditions under which an 
independent company could get from this Chemical Founda 
tion the use of the formulas for making these dyes? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The conditions will be referred to 
little further on in my remarks, but if I do not answer the 


gentleman’s question I shall be glad to be interrupted on that 
point. 

Resuming in reference to the licensing it now ap 
pears evident that some of this support was the result of adroi 
arguments being laid before the business concerns and the sup- 
port obtained without the parties thoroughly familiarizing them- 
selves with the details of the bill or the effect upon their busi 
ness the licensing system might have. Members of the 
mittee, and I assume the Members of the House, have bee 


system, 


com 


hearing from representatives of the industries affected, and 
there evidently has been considerable change in public senti 
ment on the measure in the past few weeks. In my own dis 


trict, where there are very large consumers of dyes, there was 
a great difference of opinion. The licensing sections as orig- 
inally submitted were far from satisfactory, and I should 
have been opposed to the bill had not these sections been r 
written by the committee. Let me briefly note 
Originally the period of the life of the dye-licensing commission 
was to have been for five years. This has been reduced to two. 
In the first draft the commission was to have been appointed by 
the President. This was revised that the commission was 
to be appointed by various organizations interested in the 
industry, but would have been controlled by the manufacturers 
of dyes rather than the industries using the dyes. In 
words, the power to grant licenses would have been practically 
in the hands of the American Dyes Institute. The present 
draft, section 503 (b), forms the commission of six users of 
dyes and four manufacturers chosen from various organization 
directly affected, so that the users will control the organization 
Even with these changes in the personnel found 
that the board does not meet the approval of the manufacturers 


changes 


the 


so 


other 


been 


i lye 
It Las 


as evidenced by numerous protests reaching the members of t] 
committee since the new draft was made public. 
Another extremely important change is the removal of the 


decision to issue the license upon the judgment of the commis 
sion whether or not the dye can be procured in this country 
It is now obligatory on the commission to issue the license for 
importation, provided it be shown that the person applying for 


the license can not procure the same dye through domestix 
markets. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I would like to ask my co 
league this question: He has made the statement either th: 
the users of dyes would control, or it is claimed that the users 
will control, the board. Granting a majority of the board is 


made up of manufacturers who use the dyes 

Mr. TREADWAY. There are to be si 
understands. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Let us assume, then, that six 
manufacturers are selected who will have that responsibility, 
and we will say that you are a manufacturer but that you do 
not happen to have a membership on that board; that you were 
not appointed, and you come to that board believing that you 
can not get a dye in the United States that will enable you to 
make a cloth that you can sell in South America in competition 


nembers, my colle: 
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with goods dyed, say, in Great Britain—now, I think we found 
during this war that men who served on these boards are human 
und they are not always alert to do their duty, and possibly 
froin lack of interest or failure to attend a meeting, or possibly 
even because they envy the big business you have, or out of some 
vid antagonism to you, one of the members of the board may sug- 
rest that they refuse to give the license to you, and thereby can 
compel you to buy that dye in this country against your judg- 
ment, when your judgment tells you you must get that dye in 
Germany or the quality of your product will suffer so much 
that you will lose business in South America. Now, then, in 
that case the board either might flatly refuse to give you that 
license or it might be suggested they let it go over watil the 
next meeting, and by the next meeting you have lost your busi- 
ness or it has been seriously injured. Do you not think it is 
fair to assume that this licensing proposition involves discretion 
on the part of the board and it may be used against your 
interest? 

Mr. TREADWAY. ‘The latter part of the gentleman’s inquiry 
brings up the question of delay in granting licenses, which was a 
very serious argument against the system. I think rather than 
saying that the granting of a particular license, to which he re- 
fers, should go over until the next meeting of the board, per- 
haps it would be fuir to say that feature might be overcome by 
the general rules that undoubtedly will be laid down by the com- 
mission in granting licenses, and that as a matter of actually 
obtaining a license the manufacturer will net necessarily have 
to ake his application to the full membership of the board. In 
other words, the chairman, who is the executive officer, and the 
only man under salary, will, of course, have a wide latitude of 
power in the use of authority granted to the commission. I 
think that is fairly safeguarded in the bill. The board will be 
aliowed to make its own rules and regulations, and it is natural 
fo assume that these people will be interested in the development 
of the industry, and in the industry itself, and in the use of the 
dyes, and the manufacture of the finished goods, because they 
themselves are manufacturers. It is hard to conceive that men 
big enough to represent these large organizations on such a 
board as this would be petty and small to a business competitor 
and bring forward the matter of a delay in order not to grant a 
license to a competitor. I do not think that would be an Ameri- 
can proposition. 


The rest of the gentleman’s inquiry being directed to the ques: | 
tion as to whether a manufacturer himself wants a foreign dye | 


or not, that was thrashed out so fully that I think the committee 
were fairly agreed that the man applying for the license is the 
one whose judgment will actually be the decisive factor. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I have 10 minutes more, Mr. Chair- 
mah? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 10 minutes more, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question ? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
believe that the committee will issue a license to cach merchant 
that comes along and asks for a license? 


Mr. TREADWAY. Well, I think from the method of the 
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formation of the board if a man says that a dye is not suit- 
. : . - | 
able for the kind of goods he wants to use it in, his word | 


is the deciding factor rather than the judgment of the eom- 
mission. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Then why have the licenses made at all? 

Mr. TREADWAY I am not a keen supporter, as the gen- 
ileman knows, of the original proposition to establish this svs- 
tem ; 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. ; 

Mr. HULINGS. I understood the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Lonewortu J, in answer to the question I asked of him, to say 
that we were now making these dyes in America. Did I under- 
stand him aright? 

Mr, TREADWAY. Weare making a great many of them, but 
us [ explained in answer to the gentleman from North Dakota 
| Mr. YounG], we are not making all of them. I can not begin 
to say how many there are. I will ask the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LonGwortH] how many kinds and styles of dyes are 
there actually in use, and how many are made in this country? 
I would like the gentleman from Ohio to answer in detail that 
question, 








Mr. LONGWORTH. The reports show that there are about 
900 differe::t colors that are in use. 

Mr. HULINGS. Some of them we can not yet make? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Some of them we can not yet make. 
but a very few. 

Mr. HULINGS. Why should we not protect the America) 
dye makers by a tariff on these that we do not now make, sw 
that any manufacturer can take up these imports that are 
brought here under that tariff, and at the same time be protec; 
ing the development by American manufacturers of these dyes 
that we do not yet make? 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is exactly the claim of the propo 
nents of the licensing system, that by establishing the license 
system we are protecting those dyes that are made in {his 
country and giving them a chance to develop. 

Mr. HULINGS. This Chemical Foundation owns these Ce 
man patents. Nobody can use them except at their will? 

Mr. TREADWAY. At the license of the Chemical Founda 
tion, which, it seems to me, is a pretty powerful weapon thai 
we are placing in the hands of a board in no way connected wit! 
dye manufacturing. 

Mr. HULINGS. Why would it not be just as well if the Go, 
ernment should take up those patents and make them free to 
the use of any manufacturer, and then establish a tariff to pro 
tect them without any license? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman from Ohio | Mr. Lox: 
WoRTH] answered very fully in his statement regarding what 
he considered to be the absolute need of the licensing system 
As one of the members of the committee I am free to say that 
I have not followed quite so far as the gentleman from Ohio 
along the line of the imperative need of the licensing bourd. 
Probably the gentleman will see, from the nature of the 1 
marks I have made, that I am not a very keen advocate even oi 
the present licensing feature of the bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The German patents cover only a ver 
small number of dyes now being made in America. A numbe) 
of them have expired, and a number of them are about to ey 
pire, so that it does not involve the bedrock of the America 
production. 

Mr. HULINGS. What is the relation of the Chemical bk oun 
dation that has these patents and the licensing commission ? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There is none whatever. The Chemici 
Foundation has these patents, and this license commission deals 
only with importers of dyes, and has nothing to do with th 
manufacture of dyes in this country. 

Mr. HULINGS. In that case I really can not see why ther 
is any use in introducing this licensing system. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am afraid the gentleman from l’enn 
sylvania has not been convinced by the argument that the ¢e1 
tleman from Ohio has made for two hours here. 

I believe the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DIcKINSON] ask 
with reference to the form of the license to be issued by th 
Chemical Foundation? ‘ 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. And the conditions under hi 
they are issued. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The Chemical Foundation absolute! 
keeps control of the license it grants to any licensee. !0! 
further confirmation of that I would refer the gentleman 
page 518 of the hearings, where the form of the license appear 
and the statement issued by the Federal Trade Commission. li 
is a very powerful and strongly drawn license. The gente 
man may be interested in section 13 particularly: “This licens 
may be canceled and terminated in the following manner. 
It proceeds to tell how the Chemical Foundation can nee 
the license and give no reason whatever why it should 
I fear that the form of the license will give unberrced 
authority. L 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The thought I had in minc Wi 


do so 


is 


this: That with your license system in this bill and the lec 
sity of procuring a license from the Chemical Foundation “at 
you would practically say to an independent man that Ww: nted 
to get into the dye business, “ You can not get in unless “ae 
ean get inside the combination of one organization 0! was 
other.” truistis 


Mr. TREADWAY. Absolutely, if you doubt the a aa 
intentions of the people who are bringing this legislation | 


us. They represent they are bringing this legislation ' 0 
us, as I stated in the beginning of my remarks, for the sb 
est development of the industry, without any financial int ti 
But they are getting power and authority under this ” 
which, if lodged in the wrong hands, would be the most he 


ful agency for monopoly ever established in this — )) the 
bill presents a method of controlling importations through 
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license system, while the Chemical Foundation controls the 
local manufacture through ownership of German patents. 


You must believe in the men back of it in order to believe in 
the bill itself. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will not the gentleman admit 
that danger? 
Mr. TREADWAY. I do not hesitate to admit it. I have 


ndmitted it all along. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will pardon me, this 
bill in no way affects the Chemieal Foundation. It has nothing 
io do with the Chemical Foundation. It gives them neither 
rights nor privileges. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska rose. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does the gentleman from Nebraska desire 
to ask me a question? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. 
Are they not connected 
result? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. They are not 
any possible way, as the gentleman from Massachusetts ex- 
plained. The (Chemical Foundation owns some of these chem- 
ical patents, which it licenses to American manufacturers, who 
themselves are manufacturing dyes here in America. The 
licensing commission simply grants licenses to persons to im- 
port dyes to be used in America, not to manufacture dyes. 
The two things are as far apart as the poles. This bill affects 
the licensing commission and has nothing whatever to do with 
the Chemical Foundation. 

Mr. TREADWAY. In conjunction with what the gentleman 
from Ohio |Mr. LonawortH] has just suggested, may I say that 
this fact appears that the Chemical Foundation controls, as we 
hoth have endeavored to explain, fhe use of the seized German 
patents, 4,500 of them here in the United States, which are in 
the hands of the Chemical Foundation. That is for dyes made 
in this country. Now, the Licensing Board is to permit the 
manufacturer desiring to import dyes to secure them by importa- 


Yes. Then you separate the two? 
absolutely together in the ultimate 


connected together in 


tion. The Chemical Foundation is domestic, the Licensing 
Board is for foreign products. But this fact is very distinct 
ind plain, that the Chemical Foundation and the American 
Dye Institute are sufliciently closely allied so that the same 


counsel appeared before our committee for both organizations, 
ind three members of the Licensing Board are to be members 
of the American Dye Institute, as provided in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I shall have to ask for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Would the gentleman like five minutes from 
his side? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think gentlemen on that side are so much 

need of enlightenment and information on this question that I 
in glad to yield five minutes more to the gentleman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TREADWAY. As I started to explain, there are to be 
three members of the American Dye Institute on the Licensing 
Board. The Dye Institute and the Chemical Foundation are 
practically one. They are interrelated in such a way that as I 

the same atiorney appeared for both organizations. 
equently I can not agree to the statement the gentleman 
1 Ohio [Mr. Lonawortn] that there is no relation between 

© two bodies, because there is. While «he Chemical Founda- 
jion deals with one subject. there will be in the Licensing Board 

lree members of the American Dye Institute, so that there is a 

ry close relation between the two bodies, although they are 

different purposes. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will pardon me, so | 
it we may get this thing exactly straight- 

Mr. TREADWAY,. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. My statement was that there was no |} 
ition between their duties, and that this bill has no | 








effect whatever one way or the other upon the Chemical Foun- 
tion, 
Mr. TREADWAY. Not at all. I corroborate the gentleman's 
tement in that respect, that the Chemical Foundation has to 
With domestie licenses and the Licensing Board has to do 
foreign licenses, so that so far as their duties are con- 
ied there is no connection. 
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LICENSES ONLY FOR WAR EMERGENCIES, 








ln general I am not a believer in the licensing system. As a 
emergency it may have been necessary, but even during the 
strenuous period of the past two years its power has been seri- 
ously abused. Our manufacturers were willing during the 
‘tress of wars to submit to delays incident to control by licens- 
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ing boards and the necessary governmental red 


Lape. 7 
condition is entirely removed at the present time. 


Both doles 


tic and foreign competition will enter into and become a pal 
of the successful carrying on of business. Customers of bis 


manufacturing plants will not accept the reasons given for not 
delivery during the war. While the proponents of the bill, 
men lacking in experience in the dye business, claim this licens 


ing system would not delay the manufacture of goods, I prefer 
to weigh against this evidence that now being submitted by 
men to whom are intrusted the carrying on of the business 
itself. Again, } have in mind Col. Wood’s address. We ar 


told this is practically the only industry that will need the suj 
port of a license system. I fear the moment this is adopte 
other excuses, perhaps as valid as this one, will be presented 
for our consideration and the horrible example of 
of this one will come back to trouble us. 

[ am absolutely opposed to any autocratic, department:l 
thority being granted over business, and I have with cre: 
reluctance consented support the license system as final) 
drafted in this bill. I do this only in view of the fact that d 
partmental authority has been completely eliminated. In 
present form the licensing board does not recognize any 
ernmental connection, and if we are to have licenses issued fo 
any purpose in connection with the method 
which this one is constituted has as few objectionable fe: 
as any that 


adoption 


to 


business vinnele 
have been suggested. 


PERMANENCY OF DYE INDUSTRIES 


There is no industry so important in all its ramifica 
the one we are considering. It must be fostered and made perm: 
nent in this country. The threefold purposes of coal-tar pro 
ucts are separately collectively sufficient importance 
warrant ulmost any exeeption being made to what would Ix 


tions as 


or of 


regarded as the general policy of legislation. The dyestuffs 
industry in this country must be put on a footing absolutel) 


independent of Germany and able to compete in every way with 
German products in the near future. Never again must such : 
sword hang over this Nation as our prewar dependence on Get 
many for coal-tar products. We are therefore justified 
adopting extraordinary and exceptional methods of both e) 
eluding German products and fostering our industry 
this country. [Applause.] 

Unless some gentleman desires to ask me 
back the remainder of my time. 


own 


il question, I Vie 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. WALsH having 1 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Nenate 
by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the Senat: 
had agreed to the amendments of the House of Representatives 
to the bill (S. 2972) to extend the cancellation-stamp privileg 
for the Roosevelt Memorial Association. 

The message announced that the Senate had insiste 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 8624) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide further for the national security an 
defense by encouraging the production, conserving the supply 
and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel,” 
proved August 10, 1917, disagreed to by the House of 


ake 


also 


it} 


Repre 
sentatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the Houss 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. Gronna, Mr. Norris, and Mr. Smita of Georgia 


as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


COAL-TAR PRODUCTS, 


The committee r sumed its session. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield one-half minute to the gentler 
from Kansas [| Mr. Hocu]. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairinan, I a unanimous consent to 
tend my remarks upon this bill by inserting in the Recorp 
address upon this subject recently made by Mr. Culber 
member of the Tariff Commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansus asks uns 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp as indicated 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield 20 
Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON }. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman and gentleme 
of the House, to-day, under a special rule brought before thi 
House, the rent antiprofiteering bill was sent to conference with 
only five minutes’ debate. I had hoped to be able toe say som 
thing at that time in criticism of what is known as the Ball rent 
bill, a bill introduced by Senator BAL, of Delaware, and which 
was put as a rider upon one of the agricultural bills 


L- 
Six 


Sob, 


minutes to the gentleman 
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pene ‘ 


In the body of the bill it provides that the rent shall be based 


dot liaving had an opportunity this morning to address my- | 
that bill, I am compelled to take advantage of this oppor- | ob the “ true value” of the property. Then under the definition 
when another bill is under discussion, for the purpose clause it defines the “ true value” to mean the “ actual market 
value.” For years it has been accepted by the courts that the 


f discussing that bill. 
lt is my desire to take what is known as the Ball rent bill | real value is that fixed in a voluntary sale to a purchaser who is 
1 by section and invite attention to what I think are unwise | not compelled to buy. The “ market value” in the District of 
sions in it If IT should say anything which might bear | Columbia to-day is the price realized by one who voluntaril; 
constraction in the least as reflecting upon its author I | sells to one who is compelled to buy or go out into the streets. 
iit to say at the outset that, if done, it will be thoughtlessly | Nobody can make me believe that that definition slipped into this 
| unintentionally done, because I believe he has been actuated | bill by accident only. In my opinion it was put there by some- 
bedy, I know not by whom, for the purpose of getting rents 





yy the very best motives. 


[ saw in the Washington St of yesterday a short history | not upon the real value but upon this compulsory market value, 
{ fe of the Senator whose name this bill bears. In that Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
describes himself as “a country doctor.” I believe that | Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 
n that is true, and since he has devoted his life to writing Mr. KING Does the gentleman not want to state who in 
escriptions instead of bills which must stand the constitu- | jected that into the bill? 
st, necounts for some of the } rovisions in the bill which | Mr. JOHNS(< IN of Kentucky. I do not know who. If I Ke 
{ to be quite unwise In addition to that, I think I see all } I would unhesitatingly state. 
ugh this bill the voice of Jacob and the hand of Esau. This The bill provides that a commission to be known as the rent 
vress is quite familiar with what I think of the successful | commission of the District of Columbia be appointed by the 
mpts which defeated rent legislation in the last Congress. resident and confirmed by the Senate. Upon former occa 


Phis bill really was not considered in the Senate. As evi- | sions I have said, and I repeat it now, that it is next to impos 
encing that I will read from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp when | sible to find a man in the District of Columbia who amounts to 
bill was under discussion IT read from the Recorp of Sep- | anything who will take a position of that kind and do li 
ber 12, 1919: duty. If he be a lawyer, as I have said on former occasions, h 
Mr. SHERMA Chere is a condition of that kind existing, and I think | must get out of the practice of the iaw after he has done his 

\ » be added to cover it, if it is not already covered. I | gquty totenants. If he bea doctor, he must do the same thing, an: 





? 


1 ought t 
lerstood that there i provision of that kind in the bill. I | ., . -— ; 
t see! print am F <- tanking Vereen it new The | if he be a merchant he must do the sine thing. l said that befor 
has prepared a section of that kind | anybody was appointed in the District of Columbia to take care 
Immediately after that Senator Jones from the State of | of the rights of tenants. The War Department teok a lawyer 
Washington said: here in town for that task. By and by he was made a captuait 
Mr. JoNES of Washington. I submitted a rough draft of a proposition | and he Was sent to the courts every day to prevent the ejection 
t kind to the chairman of the committee on yesterday, I have | of war workers. He himself told me only a few days ago tha 
Isy myself nd I understood that it had hoon eran 20e se the ) just as he was retiring from that position one of the mos 
dratting expert » De put in prop spnape, and understoot 1a 1 was | : : ‘ : 3 mn A 
going to hn the bill, but the only prov ision I see is the provision limit- | prominent l vat estate dealers in the town came to him sand 
7 to September 15. I have not here the draft that I prepared. I | tauntingly said, “What are you going to do when you get out 
k the Senator this question : Di es the Senator think the commis- | of this Army position?” Clearly, he tells me, implying thereby) 


a common expression, ovyer- | ; ; . : : 
that he had to go out of the practice of law. Following that 


that is provided for here cou! 


lease of that kind‘ , . : ; 
. | “yy ih i . 4 e an x — 18 
little further along in the debate this colloquy occurred : | his law firm put him out. We have now presented the san 


| proposition, that you are to have a commission of three men, 
the amendments which have recently been adopted to this } pay them $6,000 a year each, and that each must live in the 
and I want to ask some one who has charge of the measure | District of Columbian and must be confirmed by the Senate. I, 
inder the amendment last agreed to, the owner of a property | aftp, are selecte . Tinited States Senate ; ‘ - 
the purchaser of it can recover possession of his house if he desires | after they are elect d, the [ nited states s enate does BOL CON 
; firm them any quicker than it has granted relief to the 0} 


ipy it himself, but in orde to recover possession of it he must | ; 
t nd will not be permitted to lease it or rent it to another? pressed war-worker tenants of the District of Columbia, God 


ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have been unable to follow very 


oe ee ee Fee ae es eo e pcre answer that | Snows that their confirmation will be iong deferred, 
estion I wish to now direct attention to another feature of the bil 
Mr. Pomerzxe. My mind was occupied with another question, and I) and that is that no complaint can be made to the rent com 
t foll wing ey ee cae ee Arkansas } mission until the relation of landlord and tenant exists, an 
a little later on Senator PomERENE undertook to answer) no complaint can be made after the relation of landlord a1 
uestiol The Senator who is the author of the bill was tenant ceases to exist If no complaint can be made to the 


: rent commission before the relation of landlord and tenant 
he District of Columbia, offering it as an amendment to the | e9mmences. then when is it to be made?. Not -until after 1 
ricultural bill when he had not read it. ; tenant is in the house, the apartment, or the room of the lu 
the Senator from the State of Washington, Sena- | lord, getting heat, light, elevator service, or the linen change 
Jones, saving that he prepared on amendment and sub- on his bed. Do you tell me that that tenant, even though lv 
mnitied it, and that it was to go into the bill, but that he could | be one of our most oppressed war workers, is going to this con 
it in the bill. Then when the various Senators—and as | mission and make complaint against the landlord, who ui 
' 
| 
| 


We have the Senator, the chairman of the Committee 


Then we have 


the terms of the bill can not put him out but who can mak 


hot | 
far as I can ascertain there were only seven present—were dis- 
| things so disagreeable around the house that the tenant ca 


the proposition, Senator Rogrnson asked somebody to 





ing 
tell him something about it, and the presiding officer immedi- | not remain? I predict that if this bill becomes a law there wi 
ferred to the Senator from Ohio, Senator POMERENE. never be a complaint, and in the meantime this commissio! 
fire Dill fir provides a commission to stop profiteering in | of three men will be getting $6,000 a year each, another getting 
d before it concludes it takes away that means | $2,000, with a secretary getting $3,000, a commission wit! 
beginning of the bill we find this term: ; carte blanche to employ whomsoever it pleases, including ab 
rm “rental property,” as defined in the bill, means “ any building | attorney, at salaries to be fixed by the commission. The mo 
part thereof in the District of Columbia rented er hired for dwell-| will be absolutely thrown away, because, as I say, there \ 
i ieee ene aapunaaae - : HES Mhereim, dul does not! never be a complaint. The man who is able to pay the ext 
. , ; | tionate rent is going to pay it in silence, and the one Who 
Ler me invite the attention of the House to the word “build-| ynable to pay it is never going to complain, because the 
] n that sentence Phe term “rental property means remedy is a long-drawn-out lawsuit. 


ae ™ . During the last Congress, when a rent antiprofiteering } 
Anybody who knows anything about rent profiteering in the had passed this House and gone over to the other body, 4 li 


Another definition in the bill is this: 
The term “true value” is defined in the bill as meaning the “ actual 
market value of the property at the time in question, 


Distris PS bi: ws that the United States Gover > * : . Torrel 
chaps t of . ae = Barre a See aaa t a Governme Nt} ing was held. In that hearing a man named Bates War! 
ffering terribly at at hands of rt re nt protiteers, It is appeared as a spokesman for the real estate people, and 
ing through the renting of vacant land. The United States | colloguy appeared in the hearings: 
n the District of Columbia to-day is paying an annual rent + li , lace where th 
! * of { i ; senator OLLIS f ) familiar w any ace where | 
| to one-half of what the vacant real estate is worth. Is it | cae ae oe ee a imiliar with any p 
711 ‘ * . . li > a S @ nt STriato 
in ident that the bill was drawn so as to cover “buildings” | Mr. Warren. Not in rents adnan 
alone and not real estate that the United States Government is| Senator Houtis, Is that an invention of your own, Mr. Warren: 
ronting? I will leave the answer to you Mr. Warren. I will not claim it as my own. We all discus 
ae a vn ee : and it comes out. I drafted the bill. 
mm ‘ - Or . . Pos . go? | i.) 
Phe CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Kentucsy 


has expired. 



















919. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
the gentleman. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, 


it is 


minutes more to 


hardly 


worth while for me to proceed, because I can not discuss the 


ask 
in the Recorp. 


matter in short a time, but I 
extend and revise my remarks 
The CHAIRMAN. 
to extend and revise 

objection ? 

There was vo objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentueky. 
clude IT wish to present, so that 


sO 


his remarks in the 


Mr. 
it 


unanimous 


Ts 


Chairman, before I 
may be published in the 


consent to 


The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
RECORD. 


there 


con- 


KecorD, some figures obtained by me from the departments here 
in Washington which kept them from March 11, 1918, down to 


and including the 4th of November, 1918. This paper which 
I shall insert in the Recorp gives the number of clerks called 
to Washington by the Government in our recent emergency. 


It is not picked out for a particular time. It 





is all the record 


they have on the subjeci. It is made up from the time they 
commenced to keep the record until they ceased to Keep it. 
During that time there were called here by the Government 
68,694 clerks. Out of that number there were driven away 
from the Distriet of Columbia by extortionate practices the 
enormous number of 31,962, which left to the Government a 
net gain in clerks of 36,7382. In other words, in order to get 
26.7382 clerks 51,962 were driven away 
That list is as follows: 
WEEK OF MAR. 11, 1918 
f 4 Appoint-| Separa- Net ad- 
Name of departmen sient ry pt ia 
' i 
| | 
10 DEIN 65 oc cnincevsteiscarcucees vl y 16 |} 55 
fuel Administration 5 | i3 | 8 
Library of Congress. .... Sh peekn than wanes _ 8 7 | l 
Clovernment Printing Office 13 } 42 i 
uterior Department nde beévceces 74 | 7 7 
lustice Department... ‘ aieaaaeee 5] 1 4 
Commerce Department : netccwuene 61 | 42 19 
Interstate Commerce. 1 d ; t 
Department of Agriculture 76 27 49 
Department of War............. ; 1 124 127 
Federal Trade Commission. . .... 13 64 7 
mithsonian Institution aed 6 | 7} 1 
The Navy Department........... 60 | 1s | 12 
Department of State ; 10} +} ti 
Emergency Fleet Corporation — 16 15 | 101 
{ ed States Shipping Board... “s 23 t | 2» 
Civil Service Commission........ ia wa 27 27 
District government. een S| 15 | 7 
American Red Cross aka he ‘ 
Department of Labor ; 4 12 22 
freasury Department. . : 7 137 KN 349 
ited States War Trade Board ua 69 
icil National Defense . . ‘ ‘ 2 2 
loral Reserve Board 
! Panama Canal 
irector General of Railroads 
lien Property Custodian 
Potal 1. 706 {89 1, 20% 
WEEK OF MAR. 18, 1918 
Administration 27 iS 
fuel Administration { 3 3 
iry of Cougress. : | ‘ 5 
rhnment trinting Office... TD | iy oa 
ior Department G7 i] 23) 
Department 4 | \ 
rce Department 2 44 is 
ile . ommerce a 1 
1) n Agriculture ) 2 14 
Department Wa Zs 76 52 
reder Prac cmmission S } 1 
I ual fustitution 
N Department 1 Is 3 
epartment of State 7 vi 
mergeney Fleet Corporation 15 14 101 
ted States Shipping Board | 21 
ervice Commission S 1 ‘ 
rict government 21 28 7 
rican Red Cros 
ment of Labor 5 \ 27 
Department. 137 SSN 49 
1 States War Trade Board td 69 
cilof National Defense ? 2 
leral Reserve Board 
Panama ¢ i 
or General of Railroads. . . 
Property Custodian 
lotal s 1.609 0 1.079 
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iy 
SE. 


WEEK OF MAR. 25, 1918 

Name of department — 
Food Administration. . . } 
Fuel Adminis*-stion. 16 
Library of C>ng-cs*. . ; . 6 
Government ~rin*ting Office 43 
Interior Department - . 58 
Justice Department . .. ; 
Commerce Department. . . 74 
Interstate Commerce ; 2 
Department of Agricultur« : : a] 
Department of War. 557 
Federal Trade Commission 4 
Smithsonian Institution 
The Navy Department 44 


Department of State... 6 


Emergency Fleet Corporation. 190 
| United States Shipping Board. . 19 
| Civil Service Commission 10 
| District government 1! 

American Red Cross 

Department of Labor 18 


Treasury Department. . $37 
War Trade Board 

Council of National Defense . } 
rhe Panama Canal 1 
Federal Reserve Board 

Alien Property Custodian 


Director General Railroads 


Potal 1,710 


WEEK OF APR 


Fuel Administration 
Food Administration , ; 
Library of Congres ani = : bee i 
Government Printing Office owe 57 
Interior Depart ment ; sa weed 72 
Department of Justice 
Commeree Department 
Interstate Commerce 
Agriculture Department 
Department of War 
Federal Trade Commissio 
Smithsonian Institution Tae ‘ 
Navy Department eed 37 
Department of State . oie sans hae 5 
Emergency Fleet Corporation 
United States Shipping Board 
Civil Service Commission 
District government 
American Red Cross i ‘ aoe 
Department of Labor ‘ ‘ it 
Treasury Department. 
War Trade Board ; : 78 
nse 


Council of National Def 
Federal Reserve Board 
Alien Propertv Custodian 
The Panama ¢ 
Director General 


anal 


f Railroads. 


Potal P ’ | 


WEEK OF ATI s 


Food Administration 2 
Fnel Administration ; 
Library of Congre i 
Government Printing Office 15 
Interior Department 


IS 
Depart ment of Justice 4 | 


Commerce Department. 
Interstate Commerce 7 
Agriculture Department ated a 
Department of War 7 
Federal Trade Commission sowed ; 
Smithsonian Institution 

Navy Department 

Department of Sate 5 
Emergency Fleet Corporation 377 
United States Shipping Board 2) 
Civil Service Commission 7 


District government, . , 


American Ked Cross 
Department of Labor... 
Treasury Department 

War Trade Board 

Council of National Defense 
Federal Reserve Board 
\lien Property Custodian 
The Panama Canal ; 
Director General of Railroad 


Total. 





9743 


Separa 


10 


is 


New ad 
dition 
I 
294 
1» 
4 
( 
i 
» 
igs 
» 
© 24 
i 
4 
4 
; 
‘ 
I 
| 
} i) 
1 
} 
Wi 
ft 
} 
1,360 




























































WEEK OF APR. 15, 1918. 
| 
5 ile | Appoint-| Separa- | New ad- 
Name of department. | ments. tions. ditions. 
Setar nemniian oni —— a 
Food ened 13 17 26 | 
Fuel Administration..........0.ccccsesseee- +] 36 | 16 20 | 
. LADEREY GE TrOUTOOE 5 os covcuvacessceneveceee ee 1] 2 —1 | 
( ; a 41 | 72 | —31 
er er | 68 4l 27 | 
ESS { 7 7 6 | 
nerce Department a7 33 |} 44 
Interstate Commerce.. 6 9 —3 | 
Avriculture Departmen! 58 54 4] 
Dep: rent of War j 769 250 519 
‘ederal Trade Commissior | D  Meanindninabencaitii 
nian Institution ' -o0ineseent cosincoonenese 
Navy Department 7 7 68 
ment of State 7 4 3 
ency Fleet Corporation .. ... .ccccccccccccccccclcccccboccciocceosescolecseeccesse 
I i States Shipping Board . 18 3 13 
( | Service Commission l 2 —l 
D government 19 20 1 
in Red Cro - - 
Department of I SS 18 70 
Treasury Depart 485 S7 398 
War Trade Board 103 2 SO 
( n Nationa! Defense 2 l 
i rr ol euwancweewebeuclnabecedsss aeetehtneseeaaee 
\lien Property Custodian bite 6 silane ineienenninie 
I I ik ho ido eid emer ns Ree 
r General ! WDE... i.« in apne en eer wee-dantanmeenentianeaaaanadaneas 
1,910 668 1, 242 
, ‘A) ou -—Y 
‘ iv —12 
( flies 61 47 l4 
It 44 40 4 
Tustice Department ..............-s.+e. 10 2 s 
yn a 92 72 20 
Ir 6 5 1 
i Lf 1 4} wt —t 
ment of War. 720 249 471 
ede rade Commission. ........... . } 15 —9 
Lian Institutior 1 2 - 

a Che Navy Department. aw 15 35 
Department of State 9 9 
IO A UIIORE 5a n oss vecn erence con }ocs oun as Mews dqcmmehitins 

i States Shippit 30 21 } 1s 
Cavii Service Cor 2 > 1 
District governrn 12 4 ; 
Department of L 3th 1S 1s 
American Red Cr wow 
rre 2 102 430) 
War 7 l 2 l 
rt ‘ 
I P 
I 7 2 1,0 
A ra ( 7 4s 
+ Y a7 
. Senx-ssanesreneeanennnerDareapes ; 4 
{ ent Prin I a nea denet 13 2 —9 
yepartm D2 i 0 
: r 4 3 1 
Comn { ve 74 44 30 
Inte ( SEROTOS ... 2c ncocesvosewenees 19 | 16 3 
ey rent of Agriculture. .......-..-- b2 44 18 
Det ent of Vi ; 74 9 65 
Fed rrade ‘ ii . 9 4} 5 
Sr ian ly eco pn ekeundewensecenn | ( -—6 
T} y Department............. 23 | 14 14 
Depa nt « 10 | 7 3 
I I or 150 | 96 354 
i Stat ping | 2 eer 22 
Cj a ( PD. - «tae sermesuseedierieene 4 5 
Di yvernn ll j , 2 
\ ¢ Re CORR. c.g c cc cc oct ccccccccosssonseccoss) > oeeeeeess Leo 2ewecees] oveceves ° 
Ie ent of | 42 | ib 26 
Department SS S2 206 
ates W Crade | i 11 ’ 2 
Co at I st i 1 
red t et 1 3 
\ { rr a oe 














WEEK OF MAY 6, 1918 
, . sel aialt A ppoint 
Name of department ments 

—_— — eee _ ——— ~~ —_ _ —_—< 
Food Administration............... 48 
eee Rr os. cons nn cc swweccwcseeee . 13 
Library of Congress . psd» <ibubn:« Saab en Shion aeet 0 
Government Printing Offic ; Sat | 28 
Interior Department ces veannen 43 
Justice Department aa 0) 
Commerce Department................ wahedeae 0 
Interstate Commerce Commission 19 
Department of Agriculture 60 
SRE erat ere et Sree 135 
Federal Trade Commission..................+.- ‘ 4 
Smithsonian Institution ins I 
The Navy Department ‘4 
Department of State ; 
Emergency Fleet Corporation 

United States Shipping Board aad 17 
Civil Service Commission igeeas s 
District government ; 5 9 
American Red Cros 

Department of Lat 26 
Treasury Department ; 695 
United States War Trade Board kei 39 
Council of National Defense 41 
Federal Reserve Board 

Alien Property Custod 

The Panama Ca 

Director General of Railroad 2¢ 

rs 1,512 
WEEK ¢ MA is 

Food Administratior 32 
Fuel Administration ll 
Library of Congre 10 
Government Printing Offi 41 
Interior Department 55 
| Justice Department . ‘ 4 
; Commerce Department ..... i 17 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 19 

Department of Agriculture 7 
| Department of War 785 


a ; : ‘ } 
| Federal Trade Commission 2 
9 

















| Smithsonian Institution 

| Navy Department 25 

| Department of State 7 
Emergency Fleet Corporation on 
Unite tates Shipping Board 27 
Civil Service Commission 5 
District government 24 
American Red Cros 
Department of Labor $7 
Tre D 245 
Uy Board , 
lo \ ri a 
} IR Boar 4 

( oO n 
i Cana 
{ir ner Railre ‘ 
I 4 1, a80 
WEEK OF MAY 29, 1918 

| 
Food Administratioz 44 
OR DN. 5. cssvctdesnbcudseavess 33 
Library of Congress........ 7 
Government Printing Office................0..0- on 38 
Interior Department............ : tars Seaute 73 

| Justice Departmen a. Se eere 

| Commerce Department 70 

| Interstate Commerce. : 9 

| Department of Agriculture.................... 77 

| RE TR inks pwcng sie wehephesbatossewen Oe) 

| Federal Trade Commission................. Sueukcaeed 4 

| i PEN... 2. ccasacscacendbesaen sven 22 
OT CPM PR Riids 8s veins ceeetiescubunseneress 41 
PPSERANONE CE DUG opin os ccc cmncccsscessocdescouctes d 
Emergency Fleet Corporation .. 2... ccccccccccccaccocleceese a 
United States Shipping Board................... 27 
Civil Service Commission... . , } 
Se Onan ose ckvdccui anes ctandberews 10 
ee er rn eer : 
Department of Labor... 18 
Treasury Department......... 446 


} 

| War Trade Board......... . . : 1 
| Council of National Defense.......... , i 
Alien Property Custodian 

The Panama Canal........... 

Director General of Railroad 


RM. detnxicenrsendueasbendy 


' 
SEPTEMBER 





s)*s) 


al hed 


Separa- 
tions. 


M) 


16 


New ad- 
ditions. 


































Food Administration 
Fuel Administration 
Lit rary of Convress 
Government I’rinting ¢ 
Interior Depart 
Justice Departme 
Commerce Departmen 
Interstate Commerce 
Department of Avricul 
Department of W.1 

Federal Trade (Commission. 
Smithsonian Institution 
The Navy Department. 
Department of State 

Emervency Fleet Corporation 
United States Shippins Board 
Civil Service Commission 
District government. 

American Red Cross... 
Department of Labor. . 
[Treasury Dep irtment. 

United States War Trade Board 
uncil National Defense 
Federal Reserve Board 

Alien Property Custodian 

The Panama Canal 

Director General of Railro 








Total 


























Ww 
I \ dministra‘ion 
Fuel Administra! ion 
Library of Congress 
( rnment Prin‘ing O 
Interior Departmer 
Justice Department 
Commerce Depari ment 
Interstate Commere 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of War 
Federal Trade Commission 
mian Institution 
The N Department 
nent of State 
ency Fleet Corpor n 
ed States Shinpinz Board 
ervire Commiussion 
rict government 
in Red Cross 
nent of Labor 
ry Department. 
1 States W Trate Board 
{ IN ition 1 Defen ‘ 
Reserve Board 
Canal 
eneral of Railro 
perty Custodi 
WEEK 
Conert 
ent | ng © < 
epartmen 
Departme? 
Dep ment 
Commer 
eY of Agri ul re 
ent of War 
I le Commi ' 
i) T } n 
i istate 
leet ¢ wn) 
pp Board 
\ nmi toll 
rnment 
I Cro 
f Labor 
t ment 
( \ Tr e Board 
nal Defense 
rve Board 
Canal 
en | of Railroa 





CONGRESSIONAL 


18 
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Just in the few minutes I have remaining let me invite your 
attention to another provision, which was shown by the testi- 
mony of Mr. Charles Shreve, a real estate man, who appeared 

before the Senate hearing. He said: 

The real estate bill, in that their bill 
administrator may rentals on the application 
interest. 

That is found in Senate hearing, part 2, page 92. 

It developed in that hearing that the real estate people in- 
sisted, until they got it, that there should be an appeal to the 
courts. Take one of these girls in one of the departments here 
and compel her to go before the rent administrator, quitting 
her work to do it, and losing her compensation, After the rent 
commission bas determined the “reasonable” rent to be paid, 
the landlord can appeal to the court, and we are told every 
day that the courts are two and a half years behind with their 
docket, and this bill goes on to specify that these appeal cases 
hall take the course of all other civil suits. Was that put in 
necidentally ? 

It was put in that the act itself would say that those 
cases had to take their course, notwithstanding the fact that 
the courts are two and a half years behind with their dockets. 
ut that is not all on that score. It provides that if the court 
determines the findings of the rent commission not to be what 
hey should that it goes back to the rent commission, and then 
the landlord can again appeal it to the court, which is two and 
i half years behind. In other words, they can get five years of 

ppeal, when the law only lasts for four years. Where is your 
tenant during all that time? First, your tenant has got to 
employ a lawyer to prepare the charges that go to the rent 

mmission, and, next, as the bill itself says, the appeal shall 
by filing a petition in court. That, of course, means that 
petition, which is made necessary, has to be filed, and the 
nant can not do that without a lawyer. So I say, as I said 


the rent 
person in 


that 
any 


states 


of 


men’s 
fix 


sO 


the beginning, that this bill itself proviles the means, and 
| before it concludes takes away every reasonable means. 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 

red. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. May I ask the gentleman 


rom Michigan to give me five minutes? 
Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I yield the gentleman five minutes, 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I thank you, sir. The bill 
ndertakes to say to A that if he leases premises to B that he 
hall not charge B more than the amount fixed by the rent 
inission. I am afraid that is not constitutional, and if this 
le proceeding is based upon premises that are unconstitu- 
nal, all that follows it must be. The penalty in this bill for 
ing that may be done in violation of its provisions is a 
of $5,000 or imprisonment for not exceeding one year, or 


If the rent commission fixes the rate of rental not agreed to 
he tenant and the landlord before the contract was com- 
menced, but fixed by the commission afterwards, and that 


should take sick or any other misfortune happen to 
er, and she be unable to pay that rent, what is the penalty? 
is only one penalty in the bill, and it is fine and imprison- 
rhat is reviving the old law of imprisonment for debt. 
The bill further provides that if any section or any provision of 
hill is held to be unconstitutional it shall relate to that 
on only. Therefore, it is a clear, clean-cut proposition 
that the penalty clause must go out as unconstitutional; and if 
oes out, then there is no penalty in the bill, and then you 
exactly what the real estate men want. 
pretend to be opposed to this bill, and on several occa- 
lady has come pretty nearly protesting too much. 
the Star is the official organ for the real estate people and 
you do not find the Star attacking that bill as it has attacked 
hills that would really stop rent profiteering. The 
ers are opposed to this bill only to the extent that they are 
(| to any bill upon the subject. They would rather be 
Le] ithout any bill; but if they are to have any bill they are 
opposed to this one. The last section of the bill provides: 
that it is hereby declared that the provisions of this section are made 


_by emergencies growing out of the war with the Imperial 
Government, resulting 


the 


I Stel, please— 

reity of housing facilities in the District of Columbia— 
\nd so forth. 
, 


' they undertake, by putting that last sentence in, to de- 
y the bill. That says to the court where these appeals are 
(ut this much be done because there is a scarcity of hous- 
“litles in the District of Columbia. Then, those who will 
{ the bill will say that we undertake to do away with the 
‘l supply and demand. [Applause.} 
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Mr. Chairman, I believe I have asked leave to revise and ex 
tend my remarks, but I will not so extend. Instead. I will await 
another opportunity to say more on this subject. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 12 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Kinxkarp]. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
mittee, in view of the consideration being given to the pending 
bill, the purpose of which is to develop and conserve an Amer- 
ican dyestuff industry, and likewise in view of several bills r 
ported by the Ways and Means Committee intended to develop 
and protect American industries, especially those that were 
initiated by reason of our extremity in the war, I trust it may 
not be regarded as an abrupt departure for me to propound to 
you, Why not protect potash? And have we not reached 
legislative stage midway this session when it becomes permis 
sible to inquire, Why not preserve our infant domestic potash 
industry from the illegitimate competition of the German pot 
ash monopoly? Our domestic industry does not seek any spe 
cial or exceptional privilege or advantage not usually accorde: 
infant industries. It does seek economic equality with othe: 
American industries of a similar character and in like cond 
tion. 

But let me make it clear, it is not my intention to complain, 
but it is my purpose to appeal, which I do very earnestly, fo 
relief for our domestic potash industry. It is very exigent tha 
relief be had and that it come soon. 

But first I heartily congratulate the membership of the Way 
and Means Committee on what they have so fur accomplished 
in the advancement of measures for the development, preserv: 
tion, and prosperity of home industries, and I feel that the 


Con 


deserve the commendation of the House and of the public ger 
erally for the faithful and arduous services they: have pe 
formed. The policy thus evinced to encourage and develop 


American industries, wisely carried out, as it will be, is hound 


to promote our material progress and general prosperity. Suc! 
of these bills as have already been passed in the House hav: 


received ny support. The favorable reports made upon thes 
industrial bills reasonably warrants and forecasts like favorablk 
action of this committee on H. R. 4870, introduced by the able 
chairman of the committee, entitled “An act to provide revenue 
for the Government and to safeguard, by a license control of 
imiports of potassium salts and by imposing an import duty 
thereon, the interests of domestic potash producers.” 

But investors in the potash industry are not seeking legis! 
tive relief merely because it is being accorded to other mineral, 
metal, and other kinds of industries, brought into existence o1 
advanced by the exigencies of the war. The potash industry 
willing to submit its case on its own merits, which are second 
to none of the several industries for which protection in some 
form is now in contemplation, and stand or fall thereby) It 
seeks only the justice which should be granted by the Govern 
ment under similar circumstances. 

When war was imminent and after it had commenced, 
Same appeals were made and the same inducements held out 
by the President, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary 


Lic 


of Agriculture, the chairman of the War Trade Board, anid 
like sanctions given by the Director of the Bureau of Geo 


logical Survey, the Director of the Bureau of Mines, the Diree- 
tor of the Bureau of Soils, and by other proper officials, for 
the production of potash as for other minerals, ores, and metals 
essential to the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. Chairman, so grave had become the situation on account 
of the meager supply of potash that, in accord with the recom- 
mendation made by the President, the Congress promptly 
passed the act ‘to authorize exploration for and disposition 
of potassium ’—potash—which was approved October 2, 1917. 
This act provides specifically for the giving of leases on the 
alkaline waters of Searles Lake, Calif.. for the operation of 
potash plants, and also provides specifically for leases on the 
public lands in Sweetwater County, Wyo., for potash produc- 
tion. On the whole, the act was intended to stimulate the 
production of potash in the United States by every feasible 
means. 

Further, in behalf of the increased production of potash, the 
President by his proclamation delivered February 25, 1918, by 
authority of the act “to provide for the further national se- 
curity and defense by encouraging the supply of foods. fuel, 
and so forth,” approved August 10, 1917, declared fertilizers 
and their ingredients, including potash, to be essential to food 
production. Naturally this gave a further stimulus to the 
efforts made for the discovery and development of potash. 

Again, on October 5, 1918, the President approved the aet 
“to provide further for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production” of numerous minerals, ores, and 
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| 


| German 
|} any other country. 


ne hese, tungsten, and potas- 
s tair this act contributed materially to 
reduction of potash and other things 
\g | priation bill for the fiscal year 
1 appre ! $175,000 was granted for the invest1- 
onstration n the United States for obtaining 
ie best method of producing potash on a commercial scate 
l » establisl plant or plants for that purpose, 
AL I 1 Ler rat appropriation bill for the fiscai 
1919, it prov i that so much of that appropria- 
$175,000 as remained unexpended be reappropriated for 
experiment sut I should state that the | 
ex] ents | mn commenced in 1911 and have since con- 
M ucements were offered and appeals made in 
} if th , ion of potash and other war essentials, but 
‘ Is n her specify \ they were. 
( rm t ¥ t} esuilt of all these governmental 
« | ‘ S assed to promote and in- 
‘ L ry The answer is, the effect 
Ss atifving. ] n new discoveries made of potash 
I i in the ity preduced. Geologists, minerolo- 
C miners spectors I citizens generally promptly re- 
to ft) nd that a famine in potash and other min- 
11 S ust in peace and essential in war might 
verted. 
Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KINKATD. T will 
Ir. CRISP. Did not these same patriotic ntlemen charge 
) S4 to S$ en before the war the farmers got 
sh at 75 cents a unit, and will not the fact we increase the 
fi potash increase the cost of producing vegetables and 
food supplies an nerease the cost of living to people living 
he cities rather than reduce j 
Mr. KINKATD. TI answer the gentleman by saying that the | 
high price of potash was brought about directly by the course 
of the German potash monopoly and the indulgence extended 
to it fer years when America was sleeping on its opportunity 
to itself develop the industry That was the reason that potash 
sold for SG wher should have been sold for $1.50, or perhaps 


‘1, and it is just a recurret of such an extremity as that 
whicl ! Fordneyv bill would prevent 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield to another question? 

Mr. KINKAID. CGertainhk 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman has held up the bugaboo about 
Wanting to stop the German from coming in. Is it not true that 
the former German field—Alsace-Lorraine—is now the property 

I e, and if we thought sufficiently well of France to send 

mev and soldiers over there to assist her, would it not 
ndly act to have some commercial dealings with her? 

KINKAID I will wer my friend that, unfortunately, 

not true that the Alsace-Lorraine potash belongs to France. 

Mr. CRISP. I will take issne with the gentleman. It does. 

M KINKATD. The owners are German, and it is under 
their individual control My latest information is, and ¥ think 
it is up to date, that it belongs to Germans, and that they boast 

hat they will still control these mines. Germany is now trying 
0 throttle development of the potash industry in the United 
States, just as it has always done, and just as it diligently 
ries » preve the d lopment of the industry for years pre- 

‘ to th ‘ I 

\ GARNER Would the gentleman mind? There is a 

, ( 3 "conti here as to the ownership of the Alsace- 
* Lorrain } Wavs and Means Committee have had 
g hearings on fl ibject, and a man who has returned from there 

inside of 40 days gave us formation. Would the gentleman 
cit the source of his information to the House? 

Mr. KINKAID. My informant is the former chief of the fer- 
tilizer branch of the De] ment of Agriculture, Mr. Brown. 

Mir. GARNER. Has he been over in France and did he secure 
thi information there? 

Mr. KINKAID. No; but 1 s about as up to date as any- 
hav can be, because that is his calling, and he is up on potash 
questions 

Mr. GARNER. The Department Commerce sent a man 
oO here, and he reported back that those mines were wnder | 
contre! of the French people, and that potash could be shipped 
from Alsace-Lorraine cheaply as it could from Gernfany or 

Mr. KINKAID. However, I regard that as wholly immate- 
rial. The United States, having boundless resources of potash, 
would be untrue to its own interest if it did not develop that 
industry and keep itself self-sustaining and independent, as | 
far as potash is concerned, of foreign countries. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will 
Mr. KINKAID. I yield. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In the first place, I am unable to agree 
with gentleman from Texas to the information in the 
hearings. It did develop there that the French had legal con- 
trol over the mines, and I do not remember that anything was 
Stated in the hearings as to just what capital was operating 
thenf. But still more important than that, as the gentleman js 
well aware, there is still in German territory, as left to Ger- 
many at the present day, very large and extensive deposits of 
potash that are claimed to be richer than those Alsace 
Lorraine. 

Mr. KINKAID. I prefer American potash to French potash 
if they may have it to spare, and especially do I prefer it to 
potash, and in general in preference to the potash 
And I prefer the American industry and 11 
interests of American labor to that of any other country 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CRISP. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. KINKAID. I will. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman prefers Nebraska potash to Cj 
fornia potash, does he not? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time 
has expired. 

Mr. KINKAID. 


my friend yield? 


the as 


ot 


of the gentleman front Neb 
May I have a few minutes more? 
Mr. FORDNEY. I yield five minutes more to the gentlenia 
Mr. KINKAID. This is not a Nebraska question, a C: 
fornia question, a Georgia question, a down-South or up-Noi 
question, but it is an American question; and if we are true t 
the welfare of our country, when we have this great resou! 
lying dormant, if we are true to the future of our country 
the welfare of all of our citizens, we will do what we can 
a reasonable way to develop and preserve the industry. 
plause on the Republican side.] And we will prevent a 
currence that extremity which the gentleman from Georg 
[Mr. Crisp] has referred to, nanfely, potash at $6 a unit 
Resuming, the testimony of Mr. W. E. Sharp, president of on 
of the potash companies, shows that “6,000 of the Ne 
braska citizens poured in their money to hasten quantity produ 
tion of potash.” ‘* Great hordes of men worked feverishly day a 
night te erect mammoth plants and thereafter to operate then 
The reports of the hearings further show that nearly $5 


ol 


LATLest 


000,000 has been invested in the potash industry in Amer 
(See committee hearings on H. R. 4870, p. 271.) Of this $5 
000,000, from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 has been invested 
plants and the development of the industry in the sand hil 
of western Nebraska. 

In the United States there were more than 150 plants an 
factories manufacturing potash when the armistice was signed 
which includes all the sources of potash. In Nebraska 
were 9 large plants and from 15 to 20 smaller plants. ‘T! 
plants have 260 miles of 8 and 6-inch pipe line whic! 


26,000 wells connected up. These fine plants cost all the 
from $600,000 to $1,500,000 each, and the 16 smaller plants all 
the way from $15,000 to $20,000 up to $100,000 each, according to 
statements made by Mr. Sharp, of Lincoln, Nebr. (Hearings 
before the Committee «a Mines and Mining, Senate on 5. 000: 
At Searles Lake, Calif.,.are two very large plants and a t! 
partly constructed. Utah has five large plants, and ther 
plants in Colorado, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Massac! 
setts, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tenness 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wy 
In all, there are more than 150 plants for the producto 


edededl 


| potash from American sources. 


; at 


| 


In Nebraska, the origin of the towns of Hoffland and A 


with a population of about 1,500 each, was due wholly to tb 
tablishment of potash plants on their sites. Likewise, the ¢\* 
of the hitherto crossroads town of Lakeside to a populit 
1,000 is due wholly to the development of the potash 
there. 


The Great Western Sugar Co. has expended almost WW) 
in its plants at Gering and Scottsbluff, Nebr., in equ 
produce potash from Steffens water, a by-product 0! 
beets. This company has also similarly equipped pi 
some of its Colorado sugar-beet factories, and while it prow : 

the rate of 6,000 tons of pure potash in 1915, it 15 | _ _ 

| to greatly increase this amount in the near future. A Ait 
more than 100 sugar-beet factories in the United Stat 
if properly equipped might produce potash in the same i 
tion. a : 
The production of potash in the United States in 1” 4 


60,000 tons of pure potash. The estimated consumpuon ° 


next few years is 100,000 tons, for fertilizer purposes. sy. 
So far the Nebraska plants have yielded the larges. Tee 
production. For the first six months of 1918 the + 10,232 


lakes yielded 43,2 


19 tons of potash salts, equivalent to 
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tons of actual potash, which shows progressive and 
velopment. 
Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the generous, energetic, and 


r ipid ae- 


loyal responses to the appeals of the Government for an in- 
creased production of potash in the United States, notwith- 
standing the large amounts of money invested, and notwith- 


standing the rapid developments made, both in the discoveries 
of potash resources, and especially in its increased production, 
ihe industry and the investors therein now confront bankruptcy 
legislation granted to safeguard them against the 
illegitimate competition of the German potash monopoly Be- 


unless be 


sides expending their own money the investors have found it 
necessary to borrow large sums, and must now meet the obli- 
rations they have incurred. 

Contemporaneously with the signing of the irmistice the de 


nand for our domestic potash ceased because of the prospects 
hat the importation of German potash into the United States 
would soon be resumed, as had been the practice before the war, 
when there was no domestic product, 

For a time the stronger companies tried to stem the difficulty, 
toping to survive until relief could be afforded by the Congress, 
hut months ago even these er companies, who 
vere running with very heavy expenses for production without 
being able to make sale of any of the product, found themselves 
obliged to give up further expenditures and ope! shut 
down their plants. 

Mr. Chairman, why depend upon Germuny fe 

e have an abundance at home? The reports of the hearings 
n the Fordney bill show that it is the opinion of experts that 

ough potash can be derived from the leucite rock in the State 

W \ ming alone 


several strong 


ations and 


vv potash when 


for home consumption for the next SOO years, 
\dding to this what may be said to be in sight in other geologi- 
| resources, it is fair to say there is enough potash recoverable 
mn the earth to last 2,000 years withount counting on probable 
Then z to the great 
products resources and the kelp resources, we :re fully war- 
ed in assuming that all these combined potash resources are 

indantly adequate to meet the wants of i 

erminably. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it will be patent to all who have given 
question attention that the potash industry in the United 
‘tates can not be possibly resumed and continued without being 
feguarded against unfair competition with the German prod- 
Both German and Alsatian potash are now being offered in 
\merica at from $1.50 to $1.70 per unit. Before the war the 
portations were sold about SO per unit, but it is 
mated that due to the higher cost of labor and increased rail- 
rates in Germany, as well as an increase of ocean 





discoveries. addin geological sourees 


home consumption 


at cents 
freight 
ht rates, that the German potash is not likely to fall back 

‘war prices. In fact, it is probable that prices will be main- 
for an indefinite time at higher level than that which 
evailed before the war. 

\s all know, the American potash industry has been developed 
war-price basis for all necessary materials and labor re- 
il, with the result that during the war the production of 
potash cost about $4 per unit. The consequence the 
erican producers can not hope to break even on any sur- 
is remaining in their hands after the signing of the armistice. 
But the showings are conclusive that potash can now be pro- 
in the United States and put on the market at $2.50 
unit, and aecordingly American producers have proposed 
he Ways and Means Committee, as the hearings will show, 
legislation they seek may provide that the maximum 
« to be paid per unit for their potash for the next year 
hot exceed $2.50 per unit; but the act will leave it in the 
tion of the Government officials or commission, the 
be, to fix a lower price than $2.50 per unit when it 
seem reasonable to do so. 

Chairman, as an admission of the existing moral obliga- 
of Government to preserve those who so generously 
naed to the appeals made for the increased production of 
al 


} 
eu at 


re 


is 


ect 


as 


WAY 


the 


crals, netals, ores, and other things necessary to the win- 
‘of the war, I cite the act of Congress approved March 2, 
'é, “to provide relief in cases of contracts connected with 


prosecution of the war, and for other purposes.” 
lorizes the Secretary of the Interior- 


The act 


liquidate, and pay such net losses as have been suffered by 
person, firm, or corporation by reason of producing or preparing 
oduce either manganese, chrome, pyrites, or tungsten in com 

With the request or demand of the Department of the Interior, 


var Industries Board, the War Trade Board, the Shipping Board, 

' mergency Fleet Coiporation to supply the urgent necds of the 
n in the prosecution of the war, said minerals being enumerated 
7 “ten ners approved October 5, 1918, entitled “An aet to 
hie Ww er 


for the national security and defense by encouraging 
conserving toe supply, and controlling the distribution 
metals, and minerals which have formerly been largely 
” Which there is or may be an inadequate supply. at 


preduction, 


Hose ores, 


IL 1 » YQ |’ ra 
RE¢ ORD—HOl SE. ode | 
Kight million five hundred thousand dollars is appropriated 
by this act from which to reimburse for such expenses and 
losses in producing the minerals, netals, and ores specified, also 


expenses and losses sustained by those wl 
Governinent for the manufacture of equ 
plies, ete., for war purposes. Adjustments of 
this act are now in progress, and the 
to be paid out of the $8,500,000 appropriation 

potash laudably and courageously have not sot 


with the 
uterial, sup 
claims unde! 
are 
‘producers of 


rovernmental 


lo eontracted 


pment, 


uwiarle ne made 


will 


relief in the form provided by this act; but by reason the 
phenomenal success they have made in the disclosures of potas 
resources and increased production they are convinced 


the industry can be made permanent and profitable by the « 
actment of legislation which will preserve them from illeg 
mate German competition for but the short period of two ye: 
They therefore ] he safeguarding of this infant indust 
some form for this short time, and the license sche provict 
in the Fordney bill will be acceptable to them 

in accordance with this commendable attitude of produ 
there was introduced in the Senate during the last session of 


the Sixty-fifth Congress Senate bill 5557 by Senator HENDERS 
and the Hon. Franklin K. Lane, the Secretary of the Interio 


on February 12, 1919, wrote the chairman of the Committee o 





Mines and Mining a letter giving the provisions of this bill | 
unqualified indorsement. The letter from Secretary La 
Senator HENDERSON reads as follows 
THE SECRE'! y OF HE | 
Washington, February 

M OR HENDERS In reply to your letter of I+ i 
S, reque ! pinion with regard to the Senate ll N mooT, f 
the encour: ent of the domestic p! iction of potash rhe n 
for such legislation lies in the fact that national ne ty and hig 
prices have 1 to the investment of a very large amount of caj 
(a minimum of at least tweniy-five to thirty million dollars) in the d 
velopment of this new dustry 

Before the war potash salts were the most bulky of all over 
mineral imports, amounting to approximately 1,000,000 tons a yea 
It was the most iportant world mineral entirely controlled by G« 
many. ‘The supply for fertilizer uses in this country was_ practica 
entirely cut off at the beginning of the European war. No adequat 
substitute for potash has been developed during this period of shortag 





The possibl ources of potash supply in the United States were 1 
very promising from commercial standpoint in normal times. Ho 
ever, exploration of deposits, the development of new processes fo 
treatment, and the investment of large amounts of capital have now 
brought the industry to a te which is more encouraging for the 
mercial production of a e part of our requirements Potash 
be produced from a wide yariety of sources, including natural deposit 
and as a by-product iu many industries. The supply of raw materia 


the 
urs 
iit 
ha 


is practically unlimited 
entire requirements of 


Some of the possible sources could supply 
United States for many years. The nat 
deposits at Searles La Calif.. the saline lakes of Nebraska, k 
rock in Wyoming, alunite in Utah, greensands, potash-bearing s 
and feldspars in the Eastern United ; the potash recovera 
from the dust in cement plants and blast furnaces, and from the wast 


the 


} 
At, 


States 


in beet-sugar plants, and from other industries represent a wide vat 
of important sources Production from many of these sources is jus 
emerging from the experimental stage, and the dumping on the market 
of cheap potash from foreign sources would tend to kill an industr 
which with a reasonable amount of encouragement may become £ 
and permanent one 

I believe that the proposed bill is necessary to insure a market f 
the domestic product for a sufficient period of time to give an oppo 
tunity for the improvement of processes, the recovery of by-prod 
and the reduction of costs which will ultimately permit competiti« 
with foreign sources of supply. If such action is not taken the larg 
amount of invested capital and the experimental work which ha 
done may be largely lost. 

The method proposed to insure a market for the domestic ovt} 


by licensing imports imposes the least financial burden on the country 


by permitting the import of as much foreign material as is required at 
the cheapest prices obtainable, while at the same time providing for ths 
distribution of the domestic material at higher prices The ay y 
price from the two sources should not represent any undue burden 

I believe that there are many factors which make the sitnati 
with regard to potash peculiar, and especially deserving of such action. 
In the ease of potash the resources in the natural deposits and by 
products are sufficient as a basis for a permanent industry. his 


Mor 
the 


the other war minerals. 
plants are required for 


true of many ol 
more extensive 


complicated method 
production of potas! 


not 
and 


than in those minerals where the operation is purely of a minin 
character, following well-known and aceepted methods The chan 
are better for the improvement of methods and the reduction of cos 
to a basis where competition with foreign material is possib! rl 
amount of capita) invested is probably greater than in any ot 

“war mineral” industry. The transportation problem, while an ir 
portant factor, is not so acute as in many of the other min 
and may be partially overcome by the concentration of the mate 
into a high-grade product. Iurthermore, the development of potas! 
is important now, not as a war measure but as a peace measu 
for the primary purpose of increasing agricultural production 
well as affording a supply fer other domestic uses in the future I 


confi 


clearly of the opinion that this measure should ed exclusiy 


to potash. 


I direct particular attention to the memorandum prepared in 


Geological Survey covering the potash situation and the importan 
legislation for its encouragement. 
I wish to express my approval of the bill and hope that fav 
action will be taken with regard to il 
Cordially, yours, 
] AN in KR. LA , Secreta 
Hon. CHARLES BR, IIENDERSON, 
United Stales Scneate, 
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‘ived the indoersement 
the chairman of the War Trade 

netions or indorsements of the 
the Bureau of Mines, and 


letter written 
for the 


to the contents of a 
D. C.,, attorney 
Hon. Willis L. Moore, for 18 
Weather Bureau, and once 
now a farmer and fruit 
office at Rockville, Md. 
of the conservation of 
etter reads as follows: 
Moor! P 


Chief of the United States 
, griculture, but 
vith his 
support 
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and 
have 
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for 13 
ol y operated ; irge fruit, grain, and 
re wholly with the 
imperative is that the 
necessity of war in the 
inue until this country becomes inde- 
in the supplying of this abso- 
KXyvery tarseeing farmer will ly } 
ary to pt t this new A ‘ican industry, to 
ind MA f ot! countri and ulti- 
than it can be shipped to us 
to us as soon as trade 
to the manufacturer in this 
on as the American manu 
i ines n plants destroyed the price 
1 will go t I titude beyond that 1ich is now 
P this farm necessity 
stay high for years to 
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to a dumping policy, has tried to intimidate American investors 
from making developments of potash. 

Mr. Harry O. Tucker, a representative of the American Trona 
Co., at Searles Lake, Calif., has made affidavit to the visit of 
one Paul Freudrichsen upon his company several times in the 
direct interests of this German Kali Syndicate for the Western 
States and Hawaii. These visits were made during the three 
or four months immediately preceeding the declaration of war. 

The affidavit further deseribes, in substance, the persistent 
efforts made by this agent of the German syndicate to both dis 
courage and intimidate the Trona Co. from its undertakine 
to produce potash. I shall not take time to here read the afti 
davit, but it will be copied with my remarks. 


R. 4870.) 


[See p. 201 of committee he: t J 


I, Harry O icker, 


rings U 





being first duly sworn, depose and that | 


say 





a resident of Los Angeles, Calif., and the traffic manager of the Am 
ean Trona Corporation, which owns and operates a potash reductio 
plant at Trona, Searles Lake, Calif., with an investment of approxi 


$5,000,000 ; official title i 


that Paul Freudrichsen, whose 
the German Kali Syndicate for the West< 
into the office the Trona Corporation 


three or four months immediately precedin 


matel) 
propaganda manager for 
States and Hawali, came 
different times during the 





the United States entering the World War, and stated in the presenc 
of Mr. Ernest Gordon, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer 

the American Trona Corporation, also in the presence of the affiant, 
that the stockholders of the American ‘Trona Corporation were foolis! 


money 
reason 


in a potash-reduction enterprise i: 
that the Germaa Kali Syndicate and 
would after the conelusion of the w 
absolutely destroy the American potash industry by marketing t 
German potash in the United States at such low figures as to absol 
preclude and bar any and all competition; that the German Kali Synd 
cate and the Imperial German Government absolutely controlled ¢ 
potash production and market of the world, and pictured in great 
tail the immensity and strength of the German Kali Syndicate, goy 
mentally controlled, and stated that it was useless and futile for 
potash-reduction enterprise in the United States to undertake t ( 
pete with the German potash, for said syndicate and the Imperial G 
man rnment intended to destroy all competition; that said Ir 
richsen had no appar reason fol the American T 
poration except to communicate above statements on beha 


and unwise to invest their 
the United States the 
the Imperial German Government 


tor 








Gov 





nt commg 





offices 


the German Kali Syndicate; that the affiant was personally present and 
heard tatements in at least one of the said interviews, 
personally knows of said Freudrichsen making other visits to 
offices for the same purposes, it being at that time freely discuss: y 
Mr. Gordon, the and other officers and employees of the Ame: 





poration ; 














n Trona Co that said Freudriehsen was, by his statem 

resaid and his general conduct and bearing and ostentation end: 
ing to dishearten, discourage, threaten, and intimidate the officer 
steckhoiders of the American Trona Corporation in the matter of th 
pi eding with the development of potash production from the alm 
inexhaustible potash deposits of Lake Searles, Calif.; thai Ge! 
Kali Syndicate intains five offices in the United States ; ite 
propaga oO and that the said Freudrichsen was connected 
and ope 1 the San [Franeisco office, the other offices ele 
New York City, Chicage \tlanta, and New Orleans, respectiv 
in affiant’s judgment the aforesaid conduct, attitude, tac 
and intimidations were bi a part and pars ot a gel 
anda s&s rth ozgram and tem pro} carried o1 
ducted by ! ndicate o the United during tb 
i th irposes aforesai 

HAR! ) } 
i ith day of 

| Myron M. CADY Vola I 

(ine huiei Bradford, Pa.. as far back as 1902, en ‘ 
the manufacture of oxalie acid from potash His produ 
was sold in 1902 at 16 cents per pound, but dumping from G 


price down to less than 5 cents 
persists din his efforts to survive this co: 

that in 1902, $28,692; in 1910, $45 
1911, $12,897.18; in 1912, $84,047.48: in 1918, 83565 
in 1914, 856,465.67. These resulted in 
factory being sold at sheriff’s sale. 

In the testimony given by Witness Dow, of 
Co., of Midland, Mich., manufacturers 


potassium carbonate, he stated a 


Inmany forced the per p 


Kemer 
the result lost 


perlilion, 
I 





he 
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the Emer’: 


losses 





of pure 


s follows: 





In the one particular instance where we did fight the ¢ 
12 ago w re making it very much cheaper ar 
makir it in German yut the old it in the United & 

ily than tl cost, but for practically the cost of in 
Hamburg and distributing it in the United State it 
tion of realizing any price at all in Germat 

But the adjustment of railw: freight rates to 


the German expenses of potash transportatic 


ipetition with them 
of Thompson, of Chicago, on 


disadvantageous on 


railway st: 


tj]. Trike ( 


The report 


tist 


that Ge ny, owning 95 per cent of her railroads 
eheay freight rates for the export of Ger : 
than on products for home consumption to seal 
Their railway poli has been to onerute for the pr 


German industries, both to discourage import 
‘xXports 

In 
tained 
ot the 


stifling 


the committee hearings on pa 
admission Herr 
syndicate, that 


the development of the 


the report ol 


ihe 


Schneddekop?, 
the question of forest: 
potash industry 1) 


of direct 


potash 
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athe 

States was given consideration by the German potash syndicate the importer be required to buy of e Americ prodt ua 

eight vears or more ago His statement rosnds: amount equal te 50 per cent of tl youl imported at a! “On 
Over cight years ago the German Kali Works definitely decided not able price, » be ascertained | we rr ! tj of our 

to do anything to interfere with the development of any legitimate | ernment. 

potash industry in the United State rl plan has been strictly In other words, that two units o he foreign potash at 

adhered to. (Se pp. 129, committee hearings, Li. R. 4870.) 


German 
prize in 


mac the eminent 
Ostwald Winner OL Ltt Nobel 


L quote next the statement 
scholar, Mr. Wilhelm 
L909 : 

America went into the war 


vhich is in the enemy’s hands 
emendous deposits, Germany 


like a man 
und is pl . 
ha 1 world 


ith a repe around his neck, 
lightly drawn. With its 
moncpoly in potash, a 








int of immense value, which can not be reckoned too highly when 
nee this war is going to be settled it is im Germany’s power to di 
which of the nations shall have plenty of food and which shall 

ry Germany is in the position often realized by Bismarck, to 

andle the long arm of the lever The dearth of potash as well as the 
er-increasing results of the U-boat war is working in Germany's favor 
rom the showings made and much more that we know be- 


des it seems clear that it has been and will be the purpose of 
nany to stifle the potash industry in the United St 


r. Chairman, it ought 


ares. 

to be self-evident that the deveiopment 
industry in America will be competition making. 
act, is just what Germuny would prevent what 
rica But some seem to fear that with our domestic 
juet gaining the ascendency over that imported from 


M 
potash 
that 


needs. 


crea 


oreicu 


ntries 2 monopoly in the industry may be created here 
me [ am frank to say, for my part, if a monopely in the 
try is to occur anywhere I should rather patronize an 
rican than a foreign monopoly. But my purpose is to call 


ion to the strong improbabilit; 
uction of potash would ever deve 

vith foreign importations wholly 
he difficulty in the way of mu 

»f this mineral are so widely distributed geo 
over the United Stat fire mineral has , 
Northeast, Southeast, West, Southwest, 
The differences in for 
ito consumers afford for competition But 


er feature is the variety of sources from which potesh salts 


in the 


that any monopoly 
| States, 


in the 1 
shut out 


mopoly the 


‘OD nited 


il} [ nited Stutes is 


SO ces 


been found 


Northwest 


distances 


“ily 


ist 





the Paeifie coast. 


the 


ortation bases 
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‘ived. Hitherte it has been extracted principally from the | 
i@ waters in the Nebraska and California lakes, but later 


from potash 
plants, and 
their 
overlooked the 
Government appropria- 


litions 


is taken 


what 


factories, 


ontributions will come from 
> this, sugar- cement 
will make their contributions 
st, but not least of any, we have 
urce, which is being developed by 
is it not plain great v 
l tly preserve a strife to exe el re } 
(Chairman, America’s neglect to promote development of a 
if its mineral resources before the war was the less ex- 
ecause of the magnificent results achieved by the policy 
if in their infant tin- 
sugar, and other ind 
America became 
tin plate, of any nation, and its home market for 
he greatest of any in the world 
art given the 
the National Government, 
ts production, and subsequently by 
$s upon from 


esides beet 


‘naces from 


ets, and la 


+} 47 art > 
Lilat His ariety of cor 


spectively ? 


stage the manufactures of steel 





> } . 
ince tne 2reutest il 


of 
both 


oducer, both 


production oft be war 


y hxing 


paid by some of the 


0 by 
a duty imposed 
foreign countries, the 


its importation 


of beets and their manufacture into sugar, after an un- 
truggle of from 60 to 70 vears, ga xl a permanent 

i the United States 
three industries thus developed Ameri: vould 
placed at a still greater disadvantage in the World 
vhat proved to be the case. It is plain that without 


eel factoric could not have eonstrueted for 

i we did. so manv miles of railw vs in France 

the best quality of steel rails and the highest class 

stock for freight. Without our tin-plate manufae- 

4 could not have commanded the tin plate required for 


facture of receptacles with which to carry meats, vege- 


| i} . ’ . li . 
ad other foods to our soldiers ove) 


ile passing we should not forget those large pay 
tin-plate fac and the relatively 
hough yet large, monthly weekly pay rolls in the 

© more than 100 sugar-beet factories in the United 
! productions and such pay rolls contribute to the 

of labor, happy homes, and national prosperity. 

rman, it is plain that the same fostering policy a 
potash must produce the same rich results. 


rolis 
Mwah tories 


or 








elably estimated that the United States for the next 
‘tbe able to produce about one-third of the potash 


a 
i 


‘ that licenses would be granted under the act for 


on of remaining two-thirds, conditioned 


x” our domestic consumption, and the Fordney bil 





che that 











ee 


price of $1.50 per unit 
potash at $2.50 per 


be combined wi 

unit 
the 

SL.SS per unit 


potash then be sold to the 
America price of the three 
which Figuring on 


of prices of foreign potash at $1.50 and domestic potash 


an Bee 
and the 


hi consumer auverave 


would be this pre 













































both of w lyric h prices will be inevitably reduced before lor 
American industry can be prese rved and become permanen 
This mens that would cost the American consumer 35 cer 
more per unl rv the time being thun if permitted 
imported potash at $1.50 per unit 

Mr. Chairman, is not to the financial interest o ! 
consumer of potash to pay a price ierefor adequate » pro 
our own infant industry in order that we may become inde 
pendent of foreign countries, and thus in a short time bu 
home product cheaper than it ould be shipped to u 
abroad? Of eourse, with the American industry effec 
strangled, the price of the foreign product will be hig 
our consumers will stand. 

But. und the license scheme provided by tl Ko 
the price of the combined American and German prod 
will graduall hecome reduced, and if the same should star 
upon the enaetment of the jeer ; the pric of S18 
unit, that price sure to be vgraduall redu ed. a li cht 
be at the end i veur reduced to $1.50 per unit id 
end of two yeal to possibly $1 ner nit it is plain th: he 
enforced commercial combination o he American and Ge u 
product vould net tend te promote effort for a joint monoph 
The strife fe Str’ il of the fittest would yet exist, with thy 
hope in each for ultimate ‘ascendancy in the American mari 

I here quote m impartial authority in the form of a1 
excerpt take mM report made by the Bureau of Unites 
states Geological Su It is headed * Statement showing 
almost inexhaustible American potash deposits by process 
recently developed will in two years enable American prod 
to successfully compete with German potash syndicate.” 

New and economical metheds of stash reduction 
developed have olutionized the American potash production, 
is now in the transitional stage from the old to the new p 33 
if th ndustry feguarded temporaril t in j 

f my th the German potas yndieate 

I submit th ry encouraging s Te r f 
su 4 } ] il i not prepa te } sin 
vive it crea rinit This } het ho 
total American potash pro \ s ab CO Oe 
ton f pure potash, or one- l prewar 
tion of 240,000 tons, of WwW Is wer er 
fertili s. But it ist be the produ 
creatly reduces on of many plants shuttin 
the expiration of the first six months of 1918, due it 
pects of early i wtations of German potash. 

Lower prices will be promoted of « : ) 
Dy im reased pre dl ctl ms i iprove l ! . l 4 
mies in every detail For instances s been a 
Ways and Means ¢ inittee that or \ 
produ an i npe th reign i be 
of the greater cost in illwa f 1 tl ! of 
Tn ed States ft e consume t I he ount f s! S 

a rutes i Gcrma 1d i 

ki ( an ite » Atlant on st 
cost per tol i iil] t of ti i l ) SKA 
terminal marl sin tl East has been > per t l 
surprising it \ eem, 75 Dp I fre ht « 
be eliminated, w this will be by the sep 
of the pt yy ir thi ‘oss potash salts ich 
production wil ‘igh but one-fourth of the gross ! L 
priced coal and oil used as fuel, and lower-priced machine! 
materials of all kinds, ll contribute to lowerill of the 
of the domestic prod ‘ ‘The vuthori ) | 
the license system to reduce the price a ften d f 
the cost of production may warrant. All pet 
who have investigated the subject concur that by Incre 
productions and improving modes of operation in general an 
with lower cost f frei and materials, the American prod 
ean be made to compete successfully with the foreign prod 

Mr. Chairman, it is a regrettable fact that when the war 
began there was no American production of potash, a 
required almost two years before a single American plant | xe 


basis 


had beep 


commercial 
hand Germiuny 


the experimental stage to 
that while the deft 


beyond 
It is plain 


of 


insidiously at work securing a strong grasp on our indusiri 
purst its, America asleep to'its ov opportunity and el- 
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Vhiile birthright was being stolen by the country then 
and thereby preparing to be its enemy in the most gigantic and 
dreadful war the world has ever known. It will be patent to 
eryone that the American money paid for German potash 
constituted a contribution to the purchase of guns, munitions, 
ond submarines wherewith to wage war, and that the United 
States became correspondingly less prepared for war by haying 
no domestic potash industry of its own. 

Mr. Chairman, while America may be pardoned in a meas- 
ure on account of its ignorance of its potash resources for not 
developing the industry before the war, to now with knowledge 
of its extensive potash resources refuse to preserve the industry 

ould constitute unpardonable economic folly and prodigality. 

[f the home industry by reason of ruthless German competi- 
out of our American market, the effect is to 
avor German labor at the expense of American labor. All the 
millions paid to Germany for its potash will be promotive of 
idle labor in America and greater prosperity in Germany. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment the United States has become 
thoroughly committed to the development and manufacture of 


fare Its 


PY 


is to be shut 


potash as a permanent industry by what it has done therefor 
luring the war, but I urge that we had equally pledged our 

ntry to make the production of potash permanent before the 
var, and before war with Germany was expected. In 1911 we 


vegan in earnest to make explorations for potash in its natural 
in the earth through the Bureau of Geological Survey, 

uking annual appropriations of $20,000 for the direct search 
of potash alone. At the same time annual appropriations were 
nade for investigations to be conducted by the Bureau of Soils 
iow to aseertain the best mode of producing potash upon 2 com- 
mercial basis, including experiments in extracting potash from 
élp \ppropriations for these two bureaus for this purpose 
continued to be made annually since 1911 to the presen! 
neluding 8175,000 appropriated for experiments with kel; 
of in 1917, with a reappropriativoi 


Port 


Bureau Soils made 


de this session of the unexpended portion of this S175,00 

further experimenting with kelp. 

Mv. Chairman, how would it look, what kind of a record 
vould it make, after all of these investigations, experiments, 


l 


ul many expenditures, to now yield up to Germany the pro- 
duction of the potash America is to consume? Why make all 
his creat effort and large expenditure’to discover how the in- 
stry may be developed and “ put upon a commercial basis” 


was not the purpose to utilize the ascertainment? Why 
eur hay to do it if it is not roing to be done? 
Mr. Chairman, I mainiain the Government is morally obli- 


sated to now safeguard the industry, developed and advanced 
appeals made and the inducements held out by 
he administration so to do that we might win the war, includ- 
iv the appeals made by Cabinet officers, the heads of bureaus, 
he three aets of Congress which I have already specified, and 
amations of the President made in accordance with the 
The act passed to provide relief in cases of contracts 
with the war, and authorizing the Secretary of the 
io liquidate and pay net losses suffered by persons by 
of producing manganese, chrome, pyrites, and tungsten, 
und providing $8,500,000 therefor, is in point in principle. 

\ir. Chairman, the alternatives are, on the one hand, adequate 
restrictions upon importations from Germany to permit of the 
ilevelopment of the industry in America, or, on the other, that 

permit Germany to reestablish and enjoy a perpetual potash 


to the 


ile’ pion 
MiLliit 
onnected 


rior 


Liite 


CUS! 


iwhopoly in the United States. 

Will not America preserve its national self-respect by emanci- 
uli is agriculture, now involved, from slavery to Germany? 
SI pref ithe prosperity of labor in Germany to the wel- 
fare of Jabor in America?’ Shall we have potash “made in 
Gervais potash made in America? Shall we prefer the 
refit of the German merchant marine rather than to sustain 
our present unprofitable American railways, with their em- 
ployees now asking an increased wage or a lower cost of living? 
Shall we stand for American industrial independence or for 
avery to Germany? 

Mr. Chairman, protection our domestic potash industry is 
und fo be sooner or later afforded in some form. To prevent 
he loss of millions, relief should be afforded now. [Applause.] 

Mir. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I vield 15 minutes to the 
entieman from Illinois [Mr. Kine]. 

Mer. KING. Mr. Chairman, there have been in the history of 
the world three great and memorable speeches made and all at 


crtnin erises. One was the speech of Mark Anthony over the 
dead hody of Cresar; the other was the famous speech by Patrick 
Henry, wherein he evolved and brought forth the beautiful idea 


of tiberty or death; the third speech I am about to read in the 
vranied to me by the chairman of the committee. 


time 
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I read: 
A WorRD OF WARNING 


[Speech on league of nations by Hon. Thomas Watson, of Georgia, before 


10,000 people at Harlem, Ga., reported in Columbia Sentinel, Har- 
lem, Ga.] 


DEMOCRATI 


FROM TILE SOUTH. 


“In the league, the great charier is engulfed, the sovereignty 
of the people disappears, and a universal monarchy is at last 
established. 

“The council of the league will absorb within itself judicial] 
power, legislative power, and executive power. 

“Tt will be a supreme court of the world, a supreme legisla 
ture of the world, a supreme executive of the world. 

“Tt will evolve its own army, its own treasury, its own system 
of finance, its own civil service. 

“Tt will have in its hands both the purse and the sword, and 
nowhere on earth will there be a power to veto its measures or 
resist its usurpations. 

“It will be another Venetian council of ten, meeting in secre} 
and despotically ruling not one small State but every State. 

“It pretends to assimilate the yellow race, the brown race, tl 
black race, and the white race. 

“It pretends to harmonize democracy with imperialism, {ly 
kings with the republics. 

“It pretends to reconcile the Buddhist with the Confuciani: 
the Mohammedan with the Christian. 

“It pretends to make a seamless garment out of 33 
pieces. 

“It pretends to expect 
cordant national 

“If its real purpose is to put an end to just such disorder ss 
the American colonists created, and the French created, and tly 
South Americans created when they broke the yoke of tyra: 
nical kings, then the league will be a success. 

“If the real purpose is to create an international guarani, 
and collection agency for the great bankers and bondholders of 
indebted nations, then the league will be a success. 

“ If the real purpose is to permanently fasten the yoke of tl: 
conquerors upon Egypt, Asia Minor, Africa, India, Oceanica, 
and the greater part of China, then the league will be a success. 

* The President of the United States had no authority to maks 
a new government for this country—but so far as his signatu! 
and official conduct could commit you to it he has done so 

‘Sworn to defend, protect, and preserve your supreme law, 
he has usurped the authority to make a new law which 
supreme law must obey, which your Government must obey 
which the people must obey. 

* He, your agent, sells you into foreign bondage. 

* He, the representative of your Government, signs away yo! 
Government into subordination to foreign Governments. 

“The President admits that we will lose our independence i 
the league. Therefore he himself admits that he went to France 
and surrendered the very thing that our soldier boys fought and 
died to maintain. The martyrs of the Revolutionary War di 
in vain; the 50,000 martyrs of the Great War of 1914 died 
vain. One man has betrayed everything that those mart) 
won! 

“The President says he will appeal to the country agains 
Senators who are battling to save our constitutional liberties an! 
our national independence. 

“An appeal to the country is just what the country wants 

“The country wants just such an appeal to it as Washi! 
and Madison made in 1787, when they asked authority to ami 
the articles of the old confederation. 

“The country wants such an appeal to it as was made \ 
the present Constitution was referred to the States for discuss 
and ratification. 

“The country wants an appeal to it similar to those 
when each of the amendments were adopted by the votes 
people. 

“ Give the people a chance to vote on this league! 

“The question can’t be settled by speeches; it must se 
polls! 1 

“The Presidént says he will appeal to the couniry !) 

50 speeches. 

* Dadburn his 50 speeches ! : 

“ The whole world is sick and tired of his everlasting spec 

“ What the people want is a fair chance to make some Ss)’ 
themselves. 

“They’ve been bulldozed and gagged so long that { 
an accumulated surplus of speeches to dispose ot. EA 
“Plague on this eternal flow of presidential rhetoric 

“We want to vote! 

“Why is President Wilson afraid to refer this change, 
ernment to the people whose vital interests are involved? 


Variegate: 


international melody out of 338 dis 


hoes. 


yot 


I 
ie 
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* Let him divide the questions, because the il! o dit ent 
proposiliohs 

‘Let him separate the league from the treaty 

“The two have no business togethen 


“Tt was an artifice, and a very dishonest one, to so entangh 


{he peace treaty with the league that they can hardly be sepa 
rated except by the men who entangled them. 
Let the treaty stand on its merits in the Senate, and let 
eagzue co before the people as a separate oposition 
* What objection can be urged? 
rhey may say a popular vote he league would delay the 
reaty: but one answer to that is that our Government went 
viftly into the war, on a congressional resolution ; and if it 
nts to it can quickly come out in the same way. 
Besides, Ainerican independence, which cost a war of seven 


ought noi to be surrendered as hurriedly as though it 


ere never worth the Revolutionary struggle. 
It is high fine the voters of this Rep bylic ere nllowe to 
ke a hand in their governmental affairs. 
We have never had an administration whose methods were 
ill of secrecy, duplicity, favoritism for the lords of special 


ivilege, 
No other adininistration ever showed such a fixed purpose 
{ out the people from knowledge of what 
e scenes, and to shut them off from any re 
icies of the Governinent. 
The people are now told that they shall have no chance to 
e on the league, no right to self-determination, and no oppor 
v to effectively antagonize the men who propose to transfer 
independence to a supreme council seated in Eurepe 


Lo 
Was going on behind 
“il influence over the 


it 


\lready Wilson has bound us to keep an army on the Rhine 
i> years. Already he has sent America to the Danube. 

\lready he has sent an army into Silesia and another into 
e 


President Wilson Americs 


Europe and into Asia. 


Trendy is spreading tre 


In the name of the Creator that made us, when and where 
is Wilsonian madness to stop? 
Never before in the history of the human race has any one 


to revolutionize the govern- 
foreign conqueror with 


arregated to himself the right 
t of a people, ubless he «ame 
ord in his hand. 
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Wi é ( c € TY ©] 
CrOW) 
rh Shalit puss ¢ ) Seneratl nta ( 
nits luste d radiant with « An Sax 
\ d our titles clear! By the light of the 
}) Cs e can read ou itles ear! 
Usurpers have moved our land lines and Zz 
afier field that is ours: but by the God that n ‘ ~ 
drive out the trespassers ana re rain full possession « 
bought ii heritance,” 
Applause on the Republican side.) 
Mr. Chairman, I vield back the remaince £1 ! 
Mr. FORDNEY Mir. Chairman, f me bat 1 
clo now ris 
The motion Ss agreed to 
Lecording! the committes st an e Speake 
resumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Connniti 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that th 
COMMIT Es it hac inde consideratior the bill (ii it. 
SOTS) to regulate the nportation of coal-tai products, to } 
mote the establishment of the manufacture thereof in the U) 
States, und, as incident thereto, to amend the act of Septenb 
} S, 1916, entitled “An aet to inerease the revenue, and fo1 
purposes lid cow ono resolution thereon 
} YE OF BSI ( 
3 HimMeus consent ve of absence as grant 
Jows: 
To M ! ‘ ee ci i 
ess, 
To Mr. SANbDERS of Louisiana, for 10 days, o ecount of 
portant business 
To Mr. STEENERKSON, indefinitely, on account of duties in vo. 


is an amazing thing, a monstreus thing, an almost in 
hle thing, that 2 President of the United States should ap- | 
himself a minister to a EKurepean peace conference, should 

he country and be gone seven months, should secretly 


a hundred million dollars of 
juggling with foreign politicians, and should then 
hringing what he peace treaty, but which 
another government to be imposed upon this people. 
astounding betrayal of trust that history 


ecme 
is in 


ealls a 


the mest 


sc should 


ppose President Wilsou tell you that during his 
conferences with the kings and the capitalists of Europe 


the people’s money while } 


nection with the Post Office Commission 


‘To Mr. Ontver, for five davs. on aceount of importa hy 
ERMISSION ro PPDRESS Tith HOUSI 
Mr. FORDNEY \lr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn 

Mr. COOPER Mr. Speaker, I a unanimous consent tha 
after the reading of the Journal next Wednesday and the dis 
position of the business on the Speaker's table 1 be permitted 
to address the House for not to exceed 30 minutes on the 
trial unrest in our country to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest to ventieina 
from Ohio that the rule requires that on Calendar Wednesday 
business can be suspended by two-thirds vote. The Chair 


is disposed to think that it is necessary, first, to dispense with 


Si t 


in«lus 


Lie 


Ooniy 


the regular business on Calendar Wednesday. It has been the 
uniform policy of the Chair—not this Speaker but previous 
Speakers—to se rule. Can the gentleman make it some othe 


| day? 


ine convineed that the American colonists made a huge | 


hen they fought to fre unselyes from FEuvrepean 


se he should teli you that his Tory kinsfolk in Eneland 
h opposing ow Whig kinsfolk in America! 


he should say that we must 


undo what our Revolu- ! 


orefathers did, surrender to foreign control the Goy- | 


t hye 


established, and renounce ich 
d their lives! 

he should declare th: 
idence of our sudden change o 
bonfire of tl 


Lil 


they principles for wh 
ics 
the most dramatic and 
f heart on this subject 


Dex Inde 


ONG 


col 


» Inake a public laration of 


ihe phat proolt we 
Kurope of the fact that we have repudiated the time- 
policy of our Government would be to let the British 


ose he should declare that most en ic 


the Washington Monument! 
ld he say such things as these, he would create a 
throughout this Union, his impeachment 
’c demanded. 


' , ' , 
Shation and 


] 


his d 


eeds since his second clection can not be translated 
uy other words. 
iat he has dene is immensely more than equivalent to the 
ioh Of the documents which contain the Declaration and 
¢ Farewell Address. 
, le has signed away inde pendence itself; he has signed away 
: hericanism of the Farewell Address; he has surrendered 


forefathers gained under the shadow of a European 





~ 








publicly burn Washington's Farewell Address at the 


Mr. KUPCHIN Mr. Speaker, can you not do anything by 
unanimeus consent? Can you not dispense with Calend: 
Wednesday by unanimous consent? 

Mr. WALSH. No: you can not. 

The SPEAKER. You can dispense with Calendar We st 
by unanimous consent. 

OUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW o CLOCK A. M 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn until 11 o% 
(o-morrow morning. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Reserving the right Lo ob jer Nir. 


Speaker, let me ask the gentleman from Wyoming if he expect 
to have Calendar Wednesday stand this week? 
Mr. MONDELL I think we will probably take up Calenda 
; * 


Wodnesdav bu ess. I can not say positively at this time, bu 
‘ rs to me if we meet at 11 o’eleck to-morrow morning 

renth a from Ohio could submit his request and have 

time to-morrow morning, and then the gentleman co | go 


with the dye bill. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. The reason why I asked that questio: 
it is probable that we shall net complete the conside 


the dye bill to-morrow. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, is my request objected 
Is there 


objection to ti 


The SPEAKER. equest of the ¢ 
ileman from Wyoming? 
There was DO objection. 
PERMISSION TO ADI s } tous 
Mr. COOPER. Now, Mr. Speaker, T ask unanime 
that after the routine business to-morrow me e | 
permitted to address the House for not to exceed 50 minutes on 


ition, 


the industrial situs 
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fhe SPEAKER Che gentleman from Ohio asks aol PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
‘ Powe : , - eye a | a 
ddress the House fot 30 minutes to morrow imme Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memortals 
ifter the rending of the Journal and the disposition of on cana , , ; : : 
ness on the Speaker's table. Is there objection? were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
icine ‘cenies ai ‘aaiineaade . By Mr. KAHN: A bill CH. R. 412) to authorize the Secre 
, tary of War to transfer free of charge certain surplus motor 
F ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. propelled vehicles and motor equipment to the Department of 

Mir. RAMSEY, fron: the Commitiee on Enrolled Bills, reported | Agiculture, Post Office Department, Navy Department, and the 

ai they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the | Treasury Department for the use of the Public Health Service, 

owing title, when the Speaker signed the same: and certain other surplus property to the Department of Agri 

H.R. G410. An act authorizing the city of Boulder, Colo., to | culture, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 

<e certain public lands, } Affairs. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to joint resolutions | By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (CH. R. 9413) making available ad 
nd bills of the following titles: ditional moneys for the reclamation fund, and for other pur- 

S.J. Res. 75. Authorizing the appointment of an ambassador poses ; to the Coramittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Belgium: | By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 9414) authorizing the Secretary 

S.J. Res. 05. Authorizing the Secretary of War to loan to the of War to donate to the village of Bellmore, in the State of New 

y of Atlanta, Ga., tents, cots, horses, and saddle equipments | York, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee 

use of United Confederate Veterans in their convention | Military Affairs. 
October 7 to 10, 1919; ; By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill CH. R. 9415) makir 

S. 27G. Ek sections 4 and 5 of an act entitled “An act |; available additional moneys for the reclamation fund, and fo. 
to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” | other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands 
pproved December 29, 1916; By Mr. LUFKIN: A bill (H. R. 9416) prohibiting the issua 

S. 277. To authorize absence by homestead settlers and entry- of papers of declaration of intention to become citizens or fi: 

n, and for other purposes; and |} papers of citizenship to certain aliens who claimed exempti 

F S. 2624. To provide travel allowances for certain retired en- | from military service in the present war, and providing for | 
! pen and Regular Army reservists deportation of certain aliens who surrendered their first pa) 
| of citizenship in order to escape military service; to the 
ED JO ESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOS 2518 | mittee on Immigation and Naturalization. 
on eee | By Mr. KING: A bill (HL R. 9417) to change the schoo! 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported | tem of the District of Columbia ; to the Committee on the | 
that on September 20 the committee had presented to the White i trict of Calumbia. 

House for the approval of the Pre sident of the United States 3y Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H.R. 9418) to amend an act enti 

e following joint resolutions: “An act to pension the survivors of certain Indian wars 

H. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of | January 1859, to January, 1891, inclusive, and for ot! 

pay upon discharge to men of the Regular Army enlisted | purposes"; to the Committee on Pensions. 
o April 2, 1917; and | By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 9419) ; 

li. J. Res. 211. Joint resolution tendering the thanks of the viding for the recording of mortgages on vessels and no 
American peoplk nd the Congress of the United States to Gen, thereof on certificates of registry or enrollment and _ lice 
fohn J, Pershing and to the officers and men of the American | creating jurisdiction in the district courts of the United St: 
lixped ry Fores for the foreclosure of such mortgages, and providing proce 

1 \ } in connection therewith; also providing for maritime liens 1 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion that | vessels for necessaries, etc., and their enforcement, and 

e House do now adjourn } ordinating the same to the liens of mortgages ; repealing all 

r) notion was agreed to: accordingly (at o'clock and 1 | flicting acts, and for other purposes ; to the Committee on | 

ite p.m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order, until Merchant Marine and Fisheries. i . : 

morrow, Tuesday, September 28, 1919, at 11 o'clock a, m. By Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9420) for the 

, struction, erection, maintenance, and protection of guideposts 
ce rural post roads; to the Committee on the Post Offic 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND Post Roads. 

RESOLUTIONS. sy Mr. HAYDEN (by request): A bill CH. R. 9421) & 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were | thorize the construction of the Lower Colorado River recla 

lly reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and | tion project, and for other purposes; to the Committee on W 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: and Means. 

Mt. NICHOLS of Michig from the Comittee on the By Mr. HASTINGS: Resolution (H. Res. 303) for the 1 
Public Lands, to which is referred the bill (H. R. 202) to | of James A, Duffy and Louise Harris; to the Committee « 
uthorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue patent in fee | counts. 
simple to the county of Huron, in the State of Michigan, fora] By Mr. RODENBERG: Resolution (H. Res. 500) foi 
certain-deseribed tract of land for public-park purposes, re- appointment of James Clark as special messenger in the H 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report | of Representatives; to the Committee on Accounts. 

No. 329), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- | By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: Resolution (H. Re 
vite Calendar. | authorizing the printing and binding of a synopsis of pro 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was in the House of Representatives, by Clarence A. Cannon; t 

erred the bill (S. 1694) providing for the refund of taxes col- | Committee on Rules. 

| for stamp tax on certain policies under the emergency: | By Mr. BUTLER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 215) 
of October 22, 1914, under the proviso to which act such | tinuing temporariiy certain allowances to officers of the > 
wiicies were exempt, reported the same without amendment, to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
cecompal by a report (No, 330), which said bill and report By Mr. HUDSPETH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. -'3 
= Pn ae Private Calendar. authorizing the Secretary of War to loan the city of Marla, 
as ae Tex., cots and blankets and to give to said city author 
oe . ae ; purchase sufficient wood from the Government for barbe 
UBANGS OF Reyes | poses for their celebration from October 2 to 3, 1919, 1 

Uni clause 2 Rule NNII, committees were discharged | of returning soldiers who participated in the late 

um the consideration of the following bills. which were re- Germany; to the Committee on Military Affairs. , 
ferred as follows: | 3y Mr. DRANE: Memorial of the Legislature ol 4 

\ bill CHL R. 98394) granting a pension to William Merritt: requesting passage of laws for deportation of rorergn r 
(‘onnnittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the evaded military duty by claiming to be subjects of forels ; 
Committee on Pensions | tries: to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali 

\ bill CH. RR. 8044) granting pension to Samuel L. Lilly: Also, memorial of the Legislature of Florida relative © 
c% ittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the | postal-zone system; to the Committee on the Post Offi 
(‘onunittee on Pensions. Post Roads. 4 se. 

\ bill (HL. R. 6888) granting a pension to Oma Durham; | Also, memorial of the Legislature of Florida, relative (0 
Conunittee on Tnvalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the | turn of cotton tax, collected by the United States Governiie 
Committec Ponsions, 1860 to 1867; to the Committee on Claiins, 








ISL). 


Also, Inemorial 
centennial celebration of the purchase of the Territory of 
Mlorida; to the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions, 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Memorial of the Legislature of 
Florida, asking Congress to participate and to invite foreign 
nations to participate in celebration of the centennial of the 
purchase of Florida; to the Committee on Industrial Arts and 
Expositions, | 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Florida, advocating con- | 
struction of a canal from Cumberland Sound through the St. 
Miarys River and Suwannee River to St. Marks, on the Gulf of | 

| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


of the Legislature of Florida, relative to i 


Mexico; to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 
Also, memorial of the Legislature of Florida, a 
Post 


sking repeal of 


postal zone law Office and Post 
ltoads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Florida, asking for the 
deportation of aliens who, although enjoying the blessings of 
the outbreak of the World War 


to the Committee on 


- to the Committee on the 


refused to 
Immigration 


this Government, at 
the United 
1 Naturalization. 
Also, memorial of the Legislature of Florida, asking refund of 


fight for 


States ; 


ces levied and collected on cotton from 1863 to 1868S; to the 
Committee on War Claims. | 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS | 
"nder clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 

re introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 9422) granting an in- | 
ease of pension to Jackson Vail; to the Committee on Invalid | 


SIONS, 
By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 9428) granting an increase of 
ension to John L. B, Breighner; to the Committee on Invalid 
nsions, 
Also, a bill CH. R. 9424) for the relief of Aaron Schmulovitz: 
he Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 9425) granting a 
Walter E. Crackel; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (CH. R. 9426) granting an increase | 
nension to John C, Leonard; to the Committee on Invalid 


pension 


sions, 
by Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 9427) granting an increase | 
pension to Walker Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 
a bill (H. R. 9428S) granting a pension to Esther M. | 
enshaw; to the Committee on Pensions 
, a bill (H. R. 9429) granting a pension to John A. Shaw: 
e Committee on Pensions. 
by Mr. HOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 9480) granting a pe 
Stephen L. Tobey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
, a bill (CH. R. 9481) granting a pension to Charles I 
right; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Mr. IRELAND: A bill (H. R. 9482) granting a pension to 
L.. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
bill (H. R. 9483) granting a pension to Willian I. 
r; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


\ 30, 





oo a 


' 
| 
so, a bill (HI. R. 9484) for the relief of John E. Ramsden 
Mary D. Ramsden; to the Committee on Interstate and 
ign Commerce. j 
A bill (H. R. 94385) granting an increase | 


by Mr. LANGLEY: 


sion to John Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (HI. R. 9486) 
iting a pension to William Bays; to the Committee on | 
“LOS, 
By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: A bill (HL. R. 9487) granting | 
ension to William C. Scott; to the Committee on Invalid 


sions, 


By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 9488) granting an inerease | 
pension to Warner [.. Cole; to the Committee on Inyalid | 
sions, 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (HH. R. 9439) granting a pension 


Nute Bressler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
n 


by Mr. REBER: A bill (H. R. 9440) granting an inerease of 
Susanna Noll: to the Committee Invalid Pen- 


sion to on 
by Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9441) granting 
sion to Mary Sheridan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 9442) granting a pension to 

lary M, Dillier:; to the Invalid Pensions. 


ee 


Committee on 


\Iso, a bill CH. R. 9443) granting a pension to Laura Adams: 
» Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
\lso, a bill (H. R. 9444) granting an increase of pension to | 
ohn W. Skiff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
: by Mr. WEAVER: A bill (HL. R. 9445) granting a pension to | 
JON I, Ritter : to th Connnittee on 1 nsions, | 


CONGRESSIONAL R 


| manency of our institutions and the blessing 


| ceedings, 


KCORD—SENATE, 5797 
By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (IL. R. 9446) granting an in- 


crease of pension to Henry Stahl; to the Committee on Invalid 

Pensions. : 
By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 9447) granting a 

Margaret I’. Black; to,.the Committee on Invalid Pensi: 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and pia ere laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURKE: Petition of 300 members of 
congregation, of South Side, Pittsburgh, Pa.., 
passage of the Smith-Towner educational bill; to the Comn 
on Edueation 


wy 


Mic] 


ing he 


Oppo 


By Mr. CAREW: Petition of Northwest Daily Press Asso- 
ciation, of Minneapolis, Minn., protesting against the repeal of 
the present postal-zone system; to the Committee on the Vo 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Retail Dry Goods Association, of New York, 
protesting against Senate bill 2904 and House bill 8515; to ihe 


Committee 
By Mr. 
Community 


on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
KENNEDY of Iowa: Petition Jefferson Count 
Club, of Fairfield, Iowa, opposing the Plumb p 


for railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
Also, petition of Jefferson County Community Club, of F: 
field, Iowa, opposing bills introduced into Congress in the 
| present form, bills proposing universal military service and aug 
menting the Regular Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs 
By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of John R. Given and Albert 
J. Shields, of Baltimore. Md., favoring a bonus of S360 to all 
ex-service men: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Knights of Pythias Domain 
of New York, pledging earnest support of the Government 
against Bolshevism “ul anarchy; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: Petition of retail 
ern Texas, favoring the passage of the Kenyon 
regulation of packers; to the 
eign Commerce. 


merchants of south- 
bill for the 
Committee on Interstate and For- 


By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of D. E. Hemley Co., of New 
York, favoring the amendment of Senate bill No. 641, sub- 
mitted by the New York Board of Trade and Transportation ; 


to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of War Camp Community Service of New York 
City, favoring the enactment of Senate bill 2555; to the Com- 
inittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Corrugated Bar Co. (Inc.) 
favoring the enactment of House bills 5011, 
the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of National Association of Hosiery 
snd Underwear Manufacturers, protesting against the passage 
of the Longworth bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means 

By Mr. YATES: Petition of the Springfield Commercial As- 
sociation, Springfield, Il., containing protest against the Jones 
bill: to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

Also, petition of Dan Williams Beckwith, Danville, DL, pro- 
testing against the Jones bill, S. 2904; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


. of Buffalo, N. Y., 


5012, and 7010; to 


Also, petition of Hon. du Kimble, Port Deposit Ma reine 
the carly passage of House bill 7548; to the Committee on Inter- 
State and Foreign Commerce 

Also, petition of Stewart-Warner Speedometei Corporation, 
Chicago, urging the early passage of House resolutions 5011, 
512, and 7010; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of Everett J. Buswell, Kewanee, Ill irginge 


the earls ve of the Gronna-Baer bill: to the Committee on 


passa 


| Military Affairs 
SENATE. 
furspay, Se pl mber 23. 1919. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, Lb. D 
following prayer: 
\Imighty God, we have built up a great spiritual deme 


entering in of ‘Tl 


the proble mis of 


out of the preeepis of Thy holy Word ‘Lhe 
Word giveth light. We pray that as we fa 
this day we may be enabled to apply those unchanging principles 
of divine truth, and that the outcome of it all may be for the pet 
and welfare of all 
the people. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's pro 
when, on of Mr. unaniny 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
Was approved, 


* ; ‘ > 4 , 
request Curris and by HIS 


di 
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, ; ‘EMORTALS STATE OF FLORIDA, 
| Office of the Seerctary of State, ss 
LETCHER I present a mmunication from the secre- | I, H, Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
i of the State of Florida transmitting certain memo- | hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of hous 
, , ; cone re FP SOT ‘ ) Saeny ) . crials a , : 5 
rit . of the l lorida Ta tishuture, wh ch L ask 1919, ant fied in this so og a os re eae 
} ‘ he Recor Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida. at 
tion. resolution vd orials = fol Tallahassee, the capital, this the 18th day of September, A. D. 1919 
[SPAL.] Il, CLAY CRAWFORD, 
| Secretary of Stati 
a) s A Or STATI j a 
STATE OF FLORIDA | 
Sentcmber 18. 1919 Senate concurrent resolution 9 
Fu IER } Whereas every publication in this State and Nation has been inconven 
tat i ; » ' ienced «and made to suffer in circulation, and consequent advertisinz 
Sy , tnclone herewit fic house mamorial Me, 2. | patronage and business, as a result of the Federal zone Postal System 
irre! re lution No. 9, house con and 


‘ution No. 22. passed | Whereas the newspapers of extensive circulation are great factors 
education, in keeping the public informed, and, therefore, most help 
ful in the development of the country in every worthy way, it havine 
been said that it would have been impossible to have won the war in 
so short a time or to have successfully put through any of th 
Houss : { 1 ' numerous drives for funds without the willing aid of the newspaper 





ruls 1. (pAY CRAWFORD, 


cretary of Stat 











‘ { t istoric event, | wi 1 Florida Purchase, occurred | gyn other periodicals ; and —T ¢ . 
' T l: ana - : ; Whereas it does not behoove either National or State legislators to 
es ~- cha ss wilt > on July 16. 1921. | anywise cripple the press which carries the report of their a ix i 
ese te or a oe Don shauld uc Aitinels caaumamennted | the p ople whose business the lawmakers are transacting: Theref 
nd celebrated both by the nati: rge as well as by the State of | - a , ' 
rida id } AESOL a the senate (the house 0] representatives coucurring). Tha 
a idl ae al ; South America, | Comgress is hereby petitioned and memorialized to repeal at once the act 
a s z oe aaa a | th Uni | States, and particularly the | providing for the division of this country into postal zones, with vl 
State of Florida, entertain the highest regard and most friendly | uated — a for seen Gene And be 8S Saree bv i 
eeling, should be most closely united in bonds of mutual good will, dee pat ed, rhat the secretary of state is hereby instructed to n 
owship, and understanding with the people of North America, t peal ae te momorial oD each Of the Fiore Peantnrs ane Represent 
the great benefit of their common social and commercial advantage; | UV®S 1™ Washington i 
ae STATE OF FLORIDA, 
hereas at this period in the history of the world, when an era of Office of Secretary of State, 8s: 
world-wide reconstruction and commercial development is at hand, | I, Ll. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of ithe State of Florida, « 





romoted by an international exposition; and concurrent resolution No. 9, passed by the Legislature of Florida, 191 
hereas it is.especially fitting, at this the close of the World War, that and filed in this office. ‘ . ee 
1] nations should unite in an exhibition of their industries, products, | ,, Given under my band and the great seal of the State of Florida 
iterature, and art, in order that world-wide commercial and social lallahassec, the capital, this the 18th day of September, A. D. 191 
nderstanding, comprehension, and trade may be made as complete, SEAL. | If, CLAY CRAWFORD, 
ill, and perfect as possible, and that national ideals and aspirations Secretary of Stat 
nay be more fully understood and appreciated throughout the brother- 
“1 of nations: Therefore be it 
egislature of the Slate of Llorida, That the people 
ida are in favor of commemorating the Florida 
irchase Centenuial by an international fair to be beld in the State of 
tlorida, dedicated on July 16, 1921, and inaugurated on Victory Day, 
November 11, 1922, and to run or contin 12 months after that time, 
md that ihe people of Florida do hereby suggest to the President and 
(‘ongress of the United States that such an international fair be held 
1 purposes expressed in these resolutions, and that every effort 
e made to induce all nations of the world to participate in such ex- 
sition or international fair: Be it furthe: 
Resolved, That the President and Congress of the United States are 
eby requested to undertake, create, and realize the conception con 
ned in these resolutions by such means, instrumentalities, and na 
nal legislation as in their judgment are proper: Be it further Resolved further, That our Senators and Representatives in Congres 
Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Florida is hereby | are hereby requested to use all honorable means to secure the passa: 
ested to transmit a copy of these resolutions to the President of Ia bill carrying out the purpose of this memorial. 
United States and to each Hous Congress, Resolved further, That the secretary of state be directed to fu 
\pproved June 9, 1919 each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress a copy of 
memorial under the great seal of the State of Florida. 
Approved May 5, 1919 
STATE OF FLORIDA. 
Office of Sceretary of State, ss 
I, If, Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Plorica 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of 
memorial No. 2, passed by the Legislature of Florida, 1919, and 
this office. 
Given unde niy hand and the great seal of the State of Florida 





t 


Ifouse Memorial 2 to the Congress of the United States asking tha 
cotton tax collected from 1860 to 1868 be returned to the governor 
of the respective States from which it was collected, and_ providi) 
for its distribution among the claimants upon proof of said elair 

Whereas there was collected by our Federal Government during 
years 1860 to 1867 a large tax on raw cotton; and 

Whereas it is within our opinion that moneys derived from said ¢ 
should be returned to the governors of the respective States fron 
which it was collected, same to be placed in the State treasury 
flistributed among the claimants upon proof of said claims: | 
fore be it 
Resolved bu the Legislature of the State of Florida, That th 

ress of the United States is hereby requested to return said mone) ~ 


Reselved by the 
! State of F 















nd such development and reconstruction will be greatly assisted and hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of senat 
| 
' 


— 


FLORIDA, 
Office of Secreta of stale 

Hi. Clay Crawford, secretary « Stute of the State I‘lorida, do 
‘eby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of heuse 

urrent resolution 51, passed by the Legislature of Florida, 1919, 
! liled in this office 
(;iven under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida. at 

thassee, the capital, this the 18th day f September, A. D. 1911). 


if. (cay Crawvrorp, 


eeilaemees acd tele rallahassee, 1 capital, this the 18th day of September, A.D. 1 
SEAT] Hf, CLAY CRAWPORD 
i Neeretary 6 Nia 
Wie he construction of a canal from Cumberland Sound through | Mouse memorial 4, requesting the Members of Congress to u 
he St. Marys River, thence to the Suwannee River, and through efforts to have suitable laws passed deporting foreigners who cla 
river thence on to St Marks, on the Gulf, would be of untold exemption and were exempt from military service in the recent \ 
| against German autocracy on the ground that they were subj 


o the commerce of the Southeastern States, and especially 








asBborsag.p ter + Georg! on orida > and : ; ’ and gave allegiance to foreign countries. 
eas v ‘ “ou sr of suc : ani i am fou : ‘ . . ‘ +} 
river thence on io St. Marks, on the Gulf, would entail | German militarism, when practically all of the greet Be veg nfl 
' ut 100 miles of s1 canal: and 4 { world were in a death grapple, our great Republic enterec —~ - 
s construction of such canal would open a water route for | io do battle for the rights of humanity, that American ” boo 
lds of Alabama located on the Warrior River. and thcreh liberties, and rights might be made safe, that the ee, 
/ raftic rat an thi : le: and a ; of our beloved country might be upheld and defended ; an : 
re ! onstruction of this canal’ would reduce ihe haul from | “beTeas our Government called into its service cpeaaes ae 
Sonthe ‘ ill mmere ing to Europe, South America a red-blooded, and patriotic Americans, who answerer ihe 
uiral America over 500 miles: and : ; ee rs unflinchingly and without murmur or complaint, glad to take | 
Whereas {it is believed that the « cor 2 ede ruction of this canal | in defense of their homeland ; and saieiiiaaaal> tad 
ld not compare with the hb ‘ he general commerce to bo | Whereas at that time there was scattered throughout oe 
d therefrom: Therefore be i ' thousands f able-bodied foreigners who claims Csay ni 
Reaelvcd by the house of represcniatire OH pennes tamale | mer caviog ou SSe eremee oe they were subjects oF « 
hat the Congress of the United States be petitioned to cause said pro- | yw reap hy a ar, ieaahiane aoe iain and were granted s 
nal to be definitely located 1 constructed at as carly a date |! cael cenhana an "< es . » ‘nose of reaping the mt! 
re y a da emption came to our shores for the purpos real , . 
practicable. a | benefits of a free country and to have the assurance of our ct ° 
tesalved further, That our Senators and Representatives in Con-}  ijonal liberties, which they were accorded, skulked like cowarty ' 
ress be urged to secure the final survey and construction of said} were, behind their foreign citizenship and their allegiance to 
nal to be made at as early a date as pra ticable and to assist in pro- | powers when America, the land in which they lived, called the m 
ring the construction of said canal; be it further wo | defense, and, claiming exemption on that ground, they ee 
Resol ed, that the eretary of state of the State of I lorida be re home on American soil in safety and security, reaping the be ne 
sted to f irnish ca h of the Senators and Representatives aforesaid | vood positions and, in many instances, with high wages, whi ae 
py Of this memoria ! blooded young Americans, the very manhood of our Nation, Ww" ; 
\ne respectfully requests the ivrence of the senate thereto. | battle and gave their lives in defense of our great American ¢ 
\ Gq, Ju 9, 1919. i und its traditions; and 
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these 


















Vhereas yellow-streaked aliens sneaked behind their foreign citi 
zepship to escape a duty they owed America, the country in which 
hey lived and which guaranteed to them freedom and protection, 
hould be deported as so much worthless scum and ba ige, there 
elieving this country of such undesirable and miserable slackers in 
order to properly show America’s contempt for such ingrates and 
is a tribute to the glory of American arms and the valor and courag 
f America’s red-blooded fighting men: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That our Repre 
tatives in Congress be, and they are hereby, respectfully requested 

urged to exercise every honorable means to have Congress enact 
per laws carrying out the intent of this memorial: be it further 
esolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Florida be, and 
s hereby, requested to furnish each of our Representatives in th 
tional Congress, under the great seal of the State of Florida, certified 


s of this memorial 
\pproved May 14, 1919. 
STATE OF FLORIDA, 
Office Secretary of State, ss: 


I, H. Clay Crawford, secretary of 


state of the State of Florida, do 
certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of hous: 
rial No. 4, passed by the Legislature of Florida, 1919, and fiied 
is office 
en under my hand and the great seal of tl State of Florida, at 
issee, the capital, this the 18th day of September, A. D. 1919 
L. | Hi. CLAY CRAWFORD 
ecretary of State 


Mr. SHERMAN. T present a petition of 500 
ferent parts of Illinois, referring to the league of nations, 
I ask to have referred to the appropriate 
PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


or 600 eitizens 
committee. 
The petition will lie on the 


M OVERMAN presented 
sylvania County, N. C., remonstrating egainst 
of the proposed league of nations treaty 
vations and amendments are adopted which 

fundamental principles, 
e table. 

TOWNSEND presented a petition of the Republican Club 

Detroit, Mich., praying for the return to private ownership 
e railroads of the country, which was referred to the Com 

on Interstate Commerce. 

also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Jackson, 

and Allenville, all in the State of Michigan, pray 

the ratification of the proposed league of nations treaty, 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Charles A. Larned Post, No. 1, 
merican Legion, of Detroit, Mich., and a petition of Saginaw 
Post, No, 22, American Legion, of Saginaw, Mich., praying for 
ssage of the so-called Sweet bill providing for the lump- 
payment of war-risk insurance, which were referred to the 
on Finance, 
also presented a petition of the Judson E. Ingram Post, | 
SO, American Legion, of Houghton, Mich., praying for uni- | 
military training, which was referred to the Committee 

itary Affairs. 

su presented petitions of sundry postal clerks of Tacoma, 

and of sundry third and fourth class postmasters of Cur- | 

Oologah, El Reno, Altus, Chickasha, and Miami, in the | 

. of Oklahoma, praying for an increase in the salaries of | 

employees, which were referred to the Committee on Post 

and Post Roads. 

PHELAN presented a petition of Heliotrope Rebekah 

No. 183, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of Pomona, 

\ nd a petition of Local Union No. 88, Lathers Interna- 

Union, of Oakland, Calif., praying for the ratification | 

proposed league of nations treaty, which were ordered to 
he table, 

NELSON 


of 
ratifiea 


citizens 
the 
unless 
will preserve 
ordered to lie 


memorials of sundry 
certain 
rican 


which were 


He 


uZO0O0, 


ttee 


M 


a presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
tH Minn., remonstrating against the establishment of a 


ient of Education, which 
Kducation and Labor. 

presented the petition of C. L. Bennit, of Minne- 
Minn., praying for the repeal of the tax on spectacles 
which was referred to the Committee 


was referred to the Commit- 


Iso 


eglasses, on 
NEWBERRY, I present resolutions adopted by the De- 
publican Club, of Detroit, Mich, remonstrating against 
on of the so-called “ Plumb plan.” for the control and 
railroads. I ask that the resolutions be printed 
iECORD and referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 


ns of 


being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
ee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed 
CORD, as follows: 
Resolutions adopted September 18, 1919 
resentatives of the several railroad brotherhoods have made 


ipon the Government of the United States to the effect that 
ds should be purchased by the Government and should be 


employees mostly, the | 


for the joint benefit of the railroad 
identally ; and 


,ECORD- 







































Whereas this der nd, in form of the so-called Plur plan, was accom 
panied with an plied threat that unless promptly acceded to a 
universal strike would be called to coerce the Go nment into accept 
ance thereof: and 

Whereas during the recent war the experience under Government contro 
and operation of our rail and transportation lines resulted in lem 

stration of higher cost, unsatisfactory service, and low eff 
and . 

Whereas this demand would establish a railroad employees rist 
the only object of which is control of the great railroad tr insporta 
systems for the benefit of about one-half of 1 per cent of our popu 
tion to the detriment of the other 994 per cent, and would furth 
increase the ost of living ind 

Whereas statistics furnished by the Director General of the Rail 
Administration show that railroad employees receive as much as $385 
in Wages per mont or about $4,700 per year, which is mors 
the remuneratior f hig lass professional men, mechani ! 
others after years of training without pay; and 

Whereas our Government und the Constitution is not one of paterna 
ism nor natior railroad brotherhoods’ suggestions ar 
ntirely along class lines and their demands carry threat practi 
of revolution Cheref 
Resolved, That tl Det Republican Club strongly opposes the 

lemands of the Plur an and its sponsors, and we join with the labor 

and business interests of our country in calling upon the President and 

Congress to resist su demands at any cost; and be it 
Resolved, Tt t that the railroads be returned to thei 

owners that we f ! enactment of laws providing for priv 

pwhership nad | nder strict Government ontrol, with the 
rohibitior S| I nd manipulation of stocks, bonds, and othe 
railroad securities ling for the highest wages possible commensu 
rate with qua te e and efficiency ind be it further 

Resolved, rr it ! ecret ry be ind he Is here l stru te I t f T 
ward a copy of the . tion to the Senators fro Mi gan, Congress 
lan CHARLES A, NICHOLS, and the daily papers 

Mr. NEWBERRY I also present a memorial signed by six 


the 


African 
in investigation 


I ! 


bishops of Methodist Episcopal! 
into the recent race riots in 


Knoxville, Tenn. I ask 


Church, praying for 
Washington, D. C., 
that the memorial be 


Chicago, and 


printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Educa 
tion and Labor. 
There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 


Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorb, as follows: 
A memorial. 


To the Congress of the United States 
The Commission or After-War Problems of the African Methovist 
Episcopal Church, representing a religious organization numbering a 


million communicants and 
year of its denominational] 
respectfully \ 

ments which 
issue of a 


adherents, now in the one hundred and third 
existence, prompted by a sense of stern duty, 
attention to the solemn and ominous state 
the following poem, printed in the September 
shed by colored people in New York City 


directs your 
characterize 
magazine publi 
WE 


MUST DIE 


we must die. let it not be like hogs 
nd penned in an inglorious spot, 


"iE 


Hunted 

While round us bark the mad and hungry dogs, 
Making their mock at our accursed lot 

If we must die, oh, let us nobly die 
So that our precious blood may not be shed 


In vain; then even the monsters we defy 
Shall be constrained to honor us, though dead 
Oh, kinsmen! We must meet the common foe 
Though far outnumbered, let us still be brave, 


And for their thousand blows deal one deathblow! 
What though before us lies the open grave? 

Like mén we'll face the murderous, cowardly pack, 
Pressed wall, dying, but—fighting back !” 


to the 


Though the poem is the production of a West Indian negro, a native 
of Jamaica, it nevertheless reflects the conviction of a large group ol 
American citizens of African descent—a group who feel that death is 
preferable to a state halfway between slavery and freedom. This group 
has sworn by the blood of their kinsmen who fell on the battle fields 
of France, in a death grip with the foe, to help make the world safe 
for democracy, that they will no longer tamely submit to a denial 
of the rights guaranteed them by the National Constitution 

This does not mean that they intend to go around with a chip on 
the shoulder seeking for trouble that they mean to be needlessly 
offensive; that they will provoke a conflict, or that they intend to 
resort to force to secure a fair measure of righteous justice Not at 
all It means that they wili pursue the path of peace, imposing on 
themselves the virtu f self-restraint to the limit, impelled by the 
lofty purpose to agitate for a better understanding between the races 
‘hev will demand a hearing at the bar of public opinion. 

It is quite certain, however, that the fulminating of the archai 
and vicious dogma, This is a white man’s country,” which of late 
has been resurrected, will not conduce to a better understanding be 
tween the races Moreover, when Gen, Lee surrendered his sword to 
the commander of the triumphant armies of freedom at Appomattox, 
that dogma fell a shattered idol. 

This year is the ter-centenary of the coming of our forebears to this 
country, which antedates by a year the coming of the Pilgrim Fathers 
Our claim to an equitable ownership of this country is attested by 
three centuries of toil for its development and expansion, as well as 
vy heroic deeds and sacrifices in its defense on fields of sanguinary 
conflict from Bunker Hill to Metz We are here, and here to stay—not 
as aliens or pariahs but as a bona fide and integral part of the body 
politic. Our supreme desire is to be allowed to exercise our inalienable 
rights without let or hindrance, to prove a strong prop in the support 
of American institutions, and to continue a helpful factor in the devel 
opment of American industry : 

' We most earnestly pray the Congress to make diligent inquiry as to 





the underlying cause of the race riots at Washington, D. C., Chicago, 
Ill., and Knoxville, Tenn., with the view of formulating such sugges- 
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Mr. NEWBERRY presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
B City Pont , Cassopolis Reed City, Fremont, Maple 
Rapids, Manton, Bad Axe, Dundee, Lake City, Coldwater, and 
Charlevoix lin t State of M gan remonstrating against 
the ra ition of the propos gue of nations treaty, which 
were ordered to lie on the table 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 

Mr. KELLOGG, from the Cor ttee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 20S5) relating to the mainte 
nance of actions for death o1 ‘ gh seas and other navigable 
waters, reported it witl end ents and submitted a report 
(No. 216) hereo!r 

MINNESOTA RIVER BRIDGE. 

Mr. NELSON. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably witl (H. R. 9091) granting the 
consent of Congress ) i of Hennepin to construct, 
maintaiz ! re 1" th Minnesota River. 
I SK unui us « for the ] sent consideration of 
the ] 

Chere he ¥ no obijectio ‘ l was considered as in Com- 
n Pe of he Whole | I ad is follows: 

Be it enacted, ¢ I t ‘ nsent of Congress is hereby granted 
to he ) f H e S f M esot ind its suc- 

ssors, » COI I t ] i idge and ay proaches 
thereto acros he M s I r ! nt suitable to the inter- 
sts of navigation at or near the intersection of that certain public 
highway in said county cor j Ww ind designated as Lyndale 
Avenue, with the iid Mir ota River, in cordance with the pro 

f e act entitled \l to reg th onstruction of 
g é vig \ S 1 March 2 1906 

s 2. Ti I cht Iter nd, or repeal this act is hereby 
xpressiy reserved 

The b was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title Viis nended s is to read: “A bill granting the 
consent of Congress to the county of Hennepin, in the State of 
Minnesota, to construct, 1 tain, and operate a bridge across 
the Minnesota Rivet 

ENNESSEE RIVER BRIDGE 

Mr. JONES of Washingto1 For the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Carper] I report back favorably from the Com 

ittee on Commerce, with an amendment. the bill (S. 2910) 
to revive and reenact the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway (Co to re 
build, reconstruct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
rennessee River near Chattanooga, in Hamilton County, in the 
State of Tennessee,” approved April 5, 1916, and I submit a 
report (No. 217) thereor I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Is there objection to the 
present ct sideratior ot he bill? 

There being no objectior e Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consid f hill 

The amendmet s, in section 1, page 1, line 5, after the 
word “rebuild,” to insert so as to make the section 
read 

That the act approve Ay 19i¢ authorizing the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Paci R ‘ Cx nd reconstruct, 
maintain, and operate a bridg he Tenn ee River near the 
citv of Chattanooga, Tenn be 1 é il s 3 eby revived and 
e cted Provided, That this s} be null and void unless the 

onstruction of the bridg be « menced within one year and 
ed within three years from the date hereof 

The amendment was agreed to 

The bill w: reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was neurred in 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and ssed 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to revive and 
reenact the act entitled ‘An act to authorize the Cincinnati, 


New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co. to rebuild and recon- 
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truct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee 


tiver near Chattanooga, in Hamilton County, in the State of 
‘Tennessee,’ approved April 5, 1916." 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY 

A bill (S. 3060) providing commissions in the Regular Army 
for all commissioned officers in the United States Army as of 
their present grade, and for the granting to them of furloughs 
the Regular Army Reserve under certain conditions; to the 

mittee Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 8061) granting an 
Beazan;: and 

A bill (S. 3062) granting an increase of pension to Vincent 
J. Turnidge; to the Committee on Pensions. 
iy Mr. POMEIERENE: 

A bill (S. 5063) granting a pension to William Cannon (with 
accoInpanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 3064) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Deming, N. Mex.: 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


consent, 


to 


{ } on 


increase of pension to John 


By Mr. SHERMAN: 
A bill (S. 3065) granting a pension to Melissa J. King; to 


the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 38066) to provide for the incorporation of coopera 
tive associations in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


sy Mr. MOSES: 
A bill (S. 3067) granting a pension to Charles Edward 
Stevens (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 


Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 3068) granting a pension to Elijah Peck (with ac 
ompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3069) granting 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3070) to provide for the annual election of chair 
men of Federal boards and commissions, and for other pur 
poses; to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER. 

Mr. WADSWORTH submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 3184) to create a Federal 
power commission and to define its powers and duties, to pro 
vide for the improvement of navigation, for the development 
of water power, for the use of lands of the United States in 
relation thereto, to repeal section 18 of “An act making appro 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of cer 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 8, 1917, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment propos 
ing to increase the appropriation for civil government of the 
Panama Canal and Canal Zone, ete., from $150,000 to $192,000, 
intended to be proposed by him to the first deficiency appropria 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT THE CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment intended to be propost 
by him to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) proposing 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

LABOR STRIKES. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to offer the follow 
resolution (S. Res. 190), and as I have not had time to | 
in proper condition for the Secretary to read I beg the pr! 


a pension to Caroline Pearl; to the 





TO 


of reading it myself: 

Whereas the right of citizens to organize for the promotion 
views and the improvement of their condition and to ut 
means to the attainment of their ends which are consonant Ww 
justi e, and the limitations of the Constitution; and 

Whereas this right, long exercised and enjoyed, for some tim: 


been and is being utilized oppressively, unjustly, and for t! 
plishment of aims and objects wholly repugnant to free I! 


and to the inalienable rights of the citizen, thus promoting 
straining trade and commerce, overthrowing law and ¢ 
order, and imperiling the lives and-limbs of the people of 5 


communities : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we view with deep concern and disapprova! 
binations, conspiracies, and disturbances designed to accomp, 
lawful or unlawful, by frauds, force, disorder, or resort to othe 
methods, 
















Mio. 


That in America every citizen, in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, has the constitutional right to follow any call- 
ing or to refrain therefrom, as he may choose. That this right is 
mutual and universal, any denial of or interference with which is 
wholly contrary to free institutions and individual liberty. 

Chat the se-called * closed shop,” the denial to the citizen of the 
ight to a livelihood for the support ef himself and family free from 


imitations imposed upon him outside the law are tyrannous, un 
American, and wholly in conflict with the fundamentals of American 
! fom 

Chat so-called strikes for power, paralyzing business, interfering with 
listribution, lowering production, defying the laws, and necessarily re- 
ulti in riot, insurrection, murder, and the destruction of property 


conspiracies in restraint of trade, and should be prevented when- 
possible and resisted at all times. ’ 
Phat no person, association, or corporation can be safely or con 
utionally exempted or excluded from the obligations, penalties, and 
ohibitions of general laws enacted for the public safety and welfare 
‘To-morrow, Mr. President, when an appropriate oceasion 
iffers itself, I shall submit some remarks upon the resolution. 
Che PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution offered by the 
Senator from Colorado will lie over under the rule. 


FREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I offer a resolution, for which I 
present consideration. I ought to say a word of explanation 
regard to it. It is to print 9S additional copies of Senate 

Document No. 51, with maps, entitled “ The Treaty of Peace with 

Germany.” The maps had to be brought from Paris. Copies of 
treaty with the maps have already been furnished to all the 
stors, but there are still 98 complete sets of the maps remain- 
at the Printing Office. I ask for the adoption of this reso- 

tion in order that the 98 copies with all maps may be published, 
hich will give each Senator one additional copy of the treaty 
th maps. 
fhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution submitted by 
Senator from Massachusetts will be read. 
he resolution (S. Res. 191) was read, considered by unani- 
s consent, and agreed to, as follows: 
lved, That there be printed 98 additional copies of Senate Docu- 
No. 51, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session, entitled “ Treaty of 
with Germany,’ with maps, for the use of the Senate document 


} LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


GAY. Mr. President, I present a letter signed by numerous 
s of Louisiana in regard to the league of nations. I think 
lv represents the sentiment of the people of the State of 
siauna, and I ask that it may be printed in the Rrecorv. 

‘e being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed in 

ORD, as follows: 
VIVIAN, LA, sept meber 20, L919. 
DWARD J. GAY, 

crate, Washington, D. C. 

Senator: Your entire constituency are very anxious that 
ig all of the pressure that you can command to bring 
the ratification of the peace treaty and covenant at the 
st possible moment, 

ving as we do that humanity, commerce, industry, and 

! the whole social order urgently needs speedy ratifica- 

e delay has already been too long. 

lieve that you are working to this end, but wanted te let 
ow our wishes in the matter. 
emain, 

urs, very respectfully, 

H. H. Huckaby, merchant: C. H. Thurmond: Daniel 

Crowe, postmaster; C. J. Lawton, merchant; T. 
H. Brown; L. C. Butler; J. P. Wilson, merchant; 
Vivian State Bank; J. A. Caldwell; Bank of 
Vivian; J. D. Houston; W. T. Adams. 

I have received a letter from a former member 
body, Hon. Henry W. Blair, of New Hampshire, who 
in the Senate 30 years ago, making valuable suggestions 
senate for the consideration of the treaty of peace. I ask 
nay be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
RECORD, as follows: 


W ASHIN( ON I> é 


GE H. Mosgs, 


MOSES. 


Neptentber 22, 1919 


United States Senate 


\rok: Suggestions for world policy of the United 
v” present consideration : 
© proposed treaty, league of nations, and covenant fail 
nod ific 1 as to suit the United States, regardless of 
rhe President and all of us have been imposed upon 
to justify if not to require this. 
L the secret treaties and understandings to which any 
allies or enemies are, or have been, parties be made 
ind carried out if they think best, so far as any of them 
to attempt it, provided there be no injury done to the 











United State 
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fend, in honor, or the « 


lietate 





of hur n 


ity, 


; or interests she may feel bound to uphole 


i 


nonsibi 


already incurred. ; 

Treat all negotiations and understandings and proposals 
volved in the existing international status as ill and void ) 
far as the United States is concerned iless the followil on- 

| dition is made fundamental and indispensabl lon ig 
ultimately everything, without it nothing, to w 

The adoption and maintenance in each natio1 f . m of 
free public instruction and education in all the com 1eS 
of knowledge useful in the affairs of this life, ing iz the 
nature of the different forms of government and of th zh 
and duties of citizenship under the several forms, especi 
of autocracy and democracy, so that every child in the world 
ultimately shall have opportunity to acquire that degree of 
telligence and rtue necessary in a government of the peopk 
by the pe nh Su systems of public schoo ant 4 ition 
shall be pre nonsecta and shall inculeate the prin 
ciple of toleration in all matters of religious belief and practice, 
so that the religious as well as civil liberty may prevail amo 
the people of nations, whatever may be their genera 
if any be prescribed by custom or loeal law. 

Autocracy is force, and the simplest of all forms of g 
ment; democracy is intelligence of the majority, and the most 
complex of all forms of government. 

The majority of the people must know enough to govern them 
selves or mankind must forever submit to autoeracy or to 
anarchy. 

The proposed peace has no foundation stone [It is buil Lpyon 
the sand and shall fall because it is not founded upen the 


rock of the education o 


f the ma 


sses of the pe ople, wit 


democratic government is impossible. 


Such 


greater 
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n the whole world. 


is active preparation for final 
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slavery 
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with China would 


Yielding to all other nations the 
right to make treaties as they please not injurious to the United 
States or the general principles of humanity, the United States 
i treaty or 
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school, 


ileed, 





\nd with China secure we shall help 





Wnge pence, hol Wil 
i | the more, including Germany, who disciplined our 
‘ until we overthrew Burgoyne alone, when Cilley, of 
New Hampshire, swore his artillery into our service on the 
battle field of Saratoga. And France then gave her armies to 
venge the loss of Canada and the Empire of India, 15 years 
before the Bourbon died in 1793. Lafayette was not France, 
but he led the spirit of young France into the fatherly arms of 
Washingto 
W) cal how pass the neglected statue of Steuben and not 
weep We did not fight the Germany of Luther and liberty, 
or our comrades in the Civil War. There is or there shall be 
new Germany, but the Hohenzollern spirit must die. 
Yet how can you get full reparation of the damage done by 
reat nutions from the fragments of such nations after they 
are cut up inte exempted allied States. All such questions will 
be solved by the all prevailing sense of justice when once the 
Hohenzollern is dead. 
Then shall be ushered in the day when— 
\ I iall cease and ancient fraud shall fail, 
Rt if justi lift aloft her scale, 
rt W d her ol wand extend 
And d innocence from heaven descend 
To the above it should perhaps be added that education 
includes character, as well as facts and science. Also, that 
ith a wisdom born of 2,000 years of accumulated Christian 
discretion in constant action, the Pope in a recent letter, pub- 
lished about the Sth instant, to Cardinal Lucan has thrown 
the tremendous influence of the Catholic Church in favor of 
democracy which is the destruction of autocracy, for that 
destruction is possible only where the common school and 
toleration of religious faith are the fundamental law of the 
land, thus iudorsing the leading proposition of these sug- 


gestions and ending the long dispute which has separated the 


two great divisions of Christianity. 


Does this mean even more? Will those divisions disappear 
in a restored and more glorious union than ever prevailed 
before, just as our Civil War was the birth of liberty for all 
the nations of the earth? Who knows? $e not faithless but 


believing. 
Moreover, it should be remembered that the common people 


of all nations and races have fought side by side with those of 


the highest civilization, nine-tenths of whom were educated 
only in the common school. The victims of autocracy all know 
that the common school has made the difference between them. 
They will tell their neighbors what they have seen and know, 
and their neighbors will believe them. Every returning soldier 
of the oppressed and defective races is now worth 10 mission- 
aries, although the missionary sowed the seed of it all—the 
\lmighty God furnishing the seed, 
Henry W. BLair. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present a letter dated September 11, 
1919, from the Mount Clemens News Bureau sent out to vari- 
ous papers in Illinois, soliciting an exchange with them and 


offering the service. It is a short communication, and I wish to 
have it printed in the Recorp without reading 
There being no objection, the 


to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MouNT CLEMENS, Micr., September 11, 1919. 
Zo aul editors re Vount Clemens News Bureau Leaque of Na- 
tions Service 

The Mount Clemens News Bureau would appreciate the courtesy of 
eing included in your exchange list during the time that you are re- 
ceiving its service on President Wilson’s tour in behalf of the league 

f nations. 

Comments on the service are invited. It is the desire of the bureau 
io furnish plate-using newspapers with a timely and complete report 
of the President's tour and any suggestions whick will assist us in giv- 
ing nu better servi will be appreciated. 

Yours ery 17 ly 
Mount CLEMENS News BUREAU, 
Db. D. Martin, Editor. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I also present an article from the Manu- 


facturers’ 
league ol 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rr follows: 


Record, published in Baltimore, Md., referring to the 
which 1 should like to have printed in the 


nations, 


CORD, as 





rik LRAGUR OF NATIOD A Morar Issey 
[By Eugene Thwing.] 
rhat request of American ministers of the gospel then in 
France that the peace conference be opened with some form of divine 
service fer God's guidance was refused on the ground that there was 
no time available has been frequently mentioned in the Manufacturers’ 


Record These ministers do not feel authorized to publish the corre- 


spondence, but one of the signers, one of the foremost ministers of the 
country, has briefly stated the facts publicly and has repeatedly in 
letters to the Manufacturers’ Revord confirmed his announcement. 
fhe large majority of Americans who favor the league of nations do so 
wcause the imagined that it was a religious duty to do so, and 





matter referred to was ordered | 
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that the league would save the world from wars. The other side of 
the case and the significance of the refusal to hold any divine servic, 


is very strikingly presented in the following remarkable article }yy 
Eugene Thwing, a widely known author and publicist. Mr. Thwino 
tears away the claim that the league must be s »poerted on moral o; 


religious grounds or on the ground of saving the world from war, and 
he leaves not a thread of that garment with which to clothe a creatur 
whose creators definitely refused to recognize the Supreme Creator ac 
the overruling God of ail world affairs.—Editor Manufacturers’ 
Record.) 

“* When an appeal is made to the American people it is a very 
dangerous thing for a party to get on the wrong side of a mors} 
issue, and this is a moral issue much more than it is a politica) 
(The New York Times, July 27, 1919.) 

* Serious fundamental truth lies in the words quoted aboy, 
from an editorial in the New York Times urging the league o{ 
nations. ‘The American people as a whole prefer righteousness 
rather than iniquity in its national affairs and in its dealings 
With other nations. Whatever their religious creed, and even 
where no religious creed is strictly held, the American people of 
all sects and all denominations believe at heart that ‘ righteou 
ness exalteth a nation.” ‘In God we trust’ not an em) 
phrase, and no political party can safely treat it with seorn 
defiance, 

“The league of nations as now proposed is a moral issue, aboy 
sll else, and it is necessary for the American people to kno 
and how, 


issue,’ 


i, 

* The league of nations is a device of man’s contrivance, whi 
wus built without recognition of God’s governing hand in 
affairs of men; it was constructed without any publie ackno 
edgment of Him. and without any public appeal for His guidan 

* During a.1 the sessions of the peace conference in Puris 
the most vital and fundamental issues of world policy wer 
considered ; whet the most serious and far-reaching problems o 
humanity were being discussed, amid bitter disputes and clas! 
interests; when the delegates of many nations were gropi 


e bt 


blindly for conclusious which would mean life or death, sliver 
or freedom, misery or happiness to hundreds of millions of hum: 
souls—not once was any appeal made to Almighty God fo 


light and guidance in their counsels. Even the President of 
own Christian Nation went away to his self-appointed | 
without any public acknowledgment of his dependence on 
nor any request to the people of America to seek Divine cui 
for him in his mission. No religious service nor publi 
of any kind was allowed in connection with the long, t! 
conference. Earnest written petition was presented by ¢ 
tians outside the conference that there be invocat 
God’s blessing and guidance in the work to be dene, but o 
reply was made that there was no time for such service j 
nection with the conference. Man had serious work 
there was no time to bother with God! 

“And Almighty God turned away from that conferen 
at that moment and set His curse upon it, as of old, in 
words: *‘ Woe to the rebellious children, saith the Lord, 
take counsel, but not of me.’ (Isaiah 30:1.) 

“And in these words: ‘Thus saith the Lord: Cursed |x 
mak that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and 
heart departeth from the Lord.’ (Jeremiah 17: 5.) 

“And so, having rejected the counsel of the Almighty 
delegates of many nations proceeded to build their own device 
regardless of the warning that— 


yy! 


some 


“* The Lord bringeth the counsel of the nations to nought: I 
maketh the devices of the people to be of none effect.’ (I's 
33: 10.) 

“They constructed an edifice of their own contriving, al 


many bargains and mutual threats and compromises of [t! 
ciples and violations of justice, disbelieving or defying the warn: 
ing that ‘ except the Lord build the house, they labor in vail Ui 
build it... And they ornamented their structure with beauul'! 
words, and played before it the music of fine-sounding ileals 
making it ‘indeed appear beautiful outward,’ while with 
was ‘ full of dead man’s bones and of all uncleanness.” And t! 
calied their edifice ‘the league of nations,’ dedicated 
‘ peace of the world.’ ; 
“And, having ears, they heard not the awful sound whici 
from the Eternal Throne: 
“* He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh; the Lord 


. 8 1 , ) n His 
have them in derision. Then shall He speak unto them ! 
wrath and vex them in His sore displeasure.’ (Psalm 2:4 

“ee 
“The league of nations is in direct disobedience to the re 
mands of God as given many centuries ago to His peopic i 
He delivered them from their oppressors and de ivered it Him 
tui 


hands of His people these enemies of His who had detied 
and worked abominations in His sight. 











1919. 





’ 
“*When the Lord thy God shall deliver them before thee, then 
shalt thou smite them, und utterly destroy them; thou shalt 
ake no covenant with them nor show mercy to them. | 


Neither shalt thou make marriages with them; thy daughter 


thou shalt not give unto his son nor his daughter shalt thou take 
} l son 
ror they \ t Lv ‘ from following Me, that 
may serve other gods; so will ger of the Lord be 
l 1 against you Deuteronomy 7: 2-4.) 
ihe ‘utterly destroy’ in the first part of this command, evi- 
ly, in the light of what follows, goes not mean slaughter 
7 destruction of property, but eor ple te destruction of 
ower, and complete ref of political and family alliances. 


mmand is repeated many times, in various forms, em- 
} 


| . ig the need of separation between the nations whose God 


Lord and the nations who will have none of Him. In 


+} 
he 
1 » 


dispensation the command was made even more explicit : 
Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers; fo 
fellowship hath righteousne th unrighteousness? And 
t communion hath light with darknes (II Cor., 6:14.) 
he 32 mem s of the league of nations are many 
g natio Their presence n the Paris peace conference 


» of the things, no doubt, which prevented the recognition 





God and a tum » to Him for guidance. The United States 
stian Nation, with only 1 1 in a total of 32, would cer- 
be inequally yoked mwethe with unbelievers’ in dis 
nee of the command of God The offense ould be in- 

ased when Germany, that great worker of abominations, is 


nitted as member of the league of natic and a subscriber 


an | beneficiary of the “covenant No good ce uld come of this 
“ual yoking together, but only evil, as only evil has come 
ng the first period of that yoke fellowship Che wish and 
vote of the United States has been set at naught already by 
wish and the vote of pagans. It would be so again and 
ill this unequal yol ing to ther has been covered up with 
spun sentiment and unfulfillable promises; but God's 
are warned against this very thi: 
Let no man deceive you with vain words, for hecause of 


God 


the wratl 
Be not ve therefor 


things comet! of the children of dis 


‘Ts with them, and have 


upon 


1 
nce, pATTaAK 


owship with the unfaithful works of darkness.’ (Eph. 
‘, Ga 
[Tt] 
league of nations is an inst ment of evil and not an 
of zood 
‘ould not be otherwise, since, in its muking, the guidance 


recognition of Him 
since it yields to, even 


Nations was not sought 
It could net be otherwise 
not dominated by, pagan influences 


have been for justice, and i 


God of and 


‘ | 
sec 


Ss promise definite acts 


i1Lrst 


een ts of injustice. Thus already the world has been 
ed wiltl vain words.’ 
ni the concrete example of Shantung, the league of nations 


tself to ‘respect and preserve as against external ag- 
the territorial integrity and existing political independ- 
of the league,’ and following that pledge it 
name of China as one of its members to whom the 


Then, after formulating, and agreeing to, and 


{ members 
iS the 
is made 


proclaiming to the world and to China this beneficent 
of the league, the very men who made the league and 
proceeded to tear away from China, one of its own 

s, a large part of its most important territory 

O0.000 of its citizens, with the vast interests pertaining 
n, and to turn them all over to an external aggressor who 


| ] 
(Le 


them, in order to bribe that pagan aggressor to become 
ber of that same league and to subscribe to that same 
were crotesque or pre DOSTerous Ne 
iagined? The spen 
ing to protect on 
tely compound with such a despoi 
tT nh most 
members at 


y despoiler 


of injustice and 
f the league of nations, 
‘ inst any despoiler, 
ler, the complete viola- 
sacred pledge and rob one of their own 
the command of the despoiler, in order that 
may be induced to come into the league and 
e pledge to ‘ respect and preserve the territorial in- 
and political independence of all members!’ 
respect can the creators of the league have for their 
e after so gross a violation in the very act of making 
respect will that nation have for it that violated it as 
on to becoming a party to it? Even at the very begin- 
his strange contrivance of men who refused te seek the 
and guidance of Almighty God on their work, He was 
the devices of the people to be of none effect.’ 


ors 


e anothe 


ell 


on 
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“Our own President vielded to this act of gross inju 
against and despoliation of a friend. He acknowledges that he 
disapproved and tried to modify it, but felt compelled to consent 


to the wrong in order to get Japan into the ue of nations 


@iaS 


What a pity he did not have this warning blazoned in tters of 
fire before hi eves. ‘When sinners enti thoe onsent ho 
not!’ 

“The time to remember that the leagu ions mor 
issue’ was just then, when temptations to do wrong for scemin 
political advantage assailed the makers of the leagu Che ver 
soul of the league was bartered away at the mome f bit 
in order that it might have the appearance of powel! A ne 
gaining this appearance of power it showed that Dp 


ikness and failure. 
the threatenins 


one fi 


the very essence of wes 
“ Whatever 

ever the troul 

would have 


he temptations, whatever 





lesome alternative, one simple rule 


everything with honor and 


established the league of nations upon a solid re j he 
rule followed by and emphasized bv Theodore Roosevelt, * The 
choice must ever be in favor of righteousness, and this whethe 
the alternative be peace or whether the alternative be war T 

question must net be merely, Is it to be peace or war? TI 


Is the right to prevail? Are the great lay 
be fulfilled? And the answer fr 


question must be 


righteousness tt om a 


virile people must be “ yes,” whatever the cos We scorn 
man who would not stand for justice though t hole wot 
come arms against him.’ 

“Only as he is girded and guided by the Ged of righteor 


Y enough to stand thus a 
and 


conndence 


strong enough and v 


Only then can 


Can any man Se 
such a tin 


the 


ie he translate into hi words 


ot twentieth centur Roosevelt did, the proud 


» 
et? ¢ 


us 





of King David of ‘enturies ago: 
** The Lord is n light and my salvation ; whem shall I fear’ 
Lord is the strength of my life; of whom shall I be afraid 


The 
** When { ich 


upon me to « uD! 


mine enemies and mv foes, ¢a 


mal 
na 


ed, even 
flesh, they stumbled : 

“*'Thouch an host should enecamp against me, my heart shal 

not fear; though in this will I b 

confident.’ 


fe] 


war should arise against Ss 


Ine, 


“iV. 
failure becaust 


1 
Weakhess 


nations is foredoomed to utter 

to God and its own inherent 
through the centuries, nations have 

failed Again and again rebt 

1 Judah for seeking to strengthen t! 

illiances instead of with obedience to Him 


The of 
its 
‘Ma 
plans, 

punished 
with ps 


league 
disobedience 
Limes, 


1 11 
and all have 


ol 
ny tried sim 


: ] “vl oy 
(,00 ACuL UN 


t miselv« 


And 


Israel ant yi ‘ 


fan 


more moder! istory contains instances of leagues of nations, 
notably the one that was formed at Aix le-Chapelle j ist a hun 
dred years before the present peace conference met in Pari 


S now 


then, a 
But then, also, the 


idealistic 


The 
promise the a 


same 


pronouncements 
ivent of the golden age.’ 


formed ‘as a sign of brotherly good will,” was merely a smiling 
mask behind which the great powers continued thi own all 
ances ‘by a secret protocol, and the scheme came to naught 

“The inherent weakness of this new league of nations make 
its faiture certain, if even its actual career shall begi Th 
weakness lies in— 

‘1. Its composition politically, its membership « jealous 
rival nations, their historical enmities, their geographical l 
ousies, their racial and religious hostilities, their t rit 
and jealousies. 

2. Its composition morally, without God as e anecepte 
Leader, and righteousness as thé roverning prin th bit 
hatred in many hearts. ‘ Everyol from the least even unto 
ereatest, is given to covetousness—everyone dealeth falsely, anc 


are ravening wolves.’ Even if this is not true « 
it is true undeniably of others, and no league 
be for iong a federation of pe 


‘imwardly the 
some of the best, 


eontaining such elements can 


ble to ‘subs ite the court of law for the arbitrament of war.’ 
“3S. Its certainty of disagreement and split. No vital ques 
tion of magnitude can be decided to the satisfaction a}] N 
strong nation will allow the others to vote against 
punity. (Would we?) Secret intrigues and realignments 
ready are going on. Expulsion or withdra S 
nation is sure to result in a stupendous war 
“4. Its wrong basis of power. If any power at all exi 
is the power of strong nations, for the moment acting togethe 
to enforce their will upon weak nations. They can not enforce 
their will upon one of their own number. They have already 


failed to do anything more than buy one another’s consent by 
the giving of the property of the weak in return for consent 
And this is weakness, not power. Certainly no moral power ha 
been asked for nor conferred upon the league by the God from 
whom it has turned away. 
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‘DS. Its inconsistency and insincerity. It plans for disarm- 
suneut While all its members feverishly increase their armaments, 
some members being particularly active in that respect. Claims 
are made in behalf of the league which are far from true. Its 
founders and advocates profess principles to govern its operation 
which they discard in its formation. It is urged as a means to 
world peace, but it contains the threat of innumerable wars. It 
offered a protector of weak nations against strong ag- 
gzressors, and it begins by helping the strong aggressor to ravish 
its weaker neighbor. Therefore, * be not deceived, God is not 
mocked; for whatsoever a man (or a nation) soweth, that shall 
he also reap.’ 

“The whole scheme of the Godless league is summed up in 
I Thessalonians, 5:3: ‘ When they shall say, “ peace and safety,” 
then sudden destruction cometh upon them, as travail upon a 
voman with child; and they shall not escape. This was true 
in 1914; it is true in 1919. The new forces of ‘sudden destruc- 
tion’ are in preparation at this very moment, some of them in 
the plain sight of men and some of them hidden away in the 
dark. Some of the preparers are in the league, and some are 
without, scheming to get in, that they may carry on their 
preparations more expeditiously and effectively. 

* The superficiality and futility of the whole glib and glitter- 
ing program, with all its ceremony and theatrical display, is ex- 
pressed in the sad lament of the Prophet Jeremiah: ‘ They have 
healed the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, saying, 
peace, peace, when there is no peace.’ 

“ The league of nations is only a splendid appearing structure, 
with no real living soul to hold its form together. It is an offense 
to the living God. It will crumble and disappear when the 
shouting and the tumult die. God keep America out of it! God 
turn the hearts of Americans to seek His guidance and accept 
His leadership! 


is us 


SO 


“*'The counsel of the Lord standeth forever. Blessed is the 
nation whose God is the Lord.’ ” 
RAILROAD PASSES. 
Mr. SHERMAN, TI next offer a communication from Life, 
a“ source of perennial philosophy, a wellspring of humorous 
instruction to guide us when we laugh and free us from our 


onsense with a sinile. It is a profound observation on the 
railway deficit. I ask that it be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. It notes that among those to whom free passes have 
been issued by the Railway Administration are included 33 
widows and 4 mothers-in-law I ask that the whole article, 
Which is a very short one, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 

] 


to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
“ INFORMATION. 

think that our railroad rates are too high, 

hat the whole system is more or less corrupt and incompe- 


fo those who 





tent, it will be good news to learn that not everybody is 
suffering from this high cost of travel. There are certain 
CACE ptions, 

According to the Hines report on July 1, 1919, there are 


1.590 wives, daughters, sons, and relatives of the United States 
railroad officials who hold annual all-line railroad passes. Of 
these, 1,096 hold annual all-line Pullman passes. The ladies 


Among them are 33 widows 


have by no means been neglected. 
and 4 mothers-in-law. 
If you wish to travel free over our Government-controlled 


railroad system, the proper way is to get some relative a job 
us a2 United States railroad official.” 
GOVERN MENT-CONTROLLED RAILROADS. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in this connection offer 
and have read a very short letter from one of my 
constituents in southern Colorado, which I think contains some 
valuable information, which, however, is not entirely new. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection the Sec- 
retary will read as requested, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


I 


69) 
ASn to 


TRINCHERA, CoLo., S¢ ptember 18, 19179. 
Hon. CHarces S. THomaAs, 
United States Senator from Colorado. 

Dear Str: Tam writing you a private letter in regard to our 
railroad situation here. It is claimed there is a great shortage 
labor, it not necessary the Government-controlled 
railroads have at least five times as many track workers as they 
formerly had. 

Had the corporations used the same unbusiness-like methods 
it would have created just such a condition 10 years ago; per- 
haps the deficit would not have been quite so great as it is now. 

Iam « farmer here, but am unable to employ sufficient help 
to harvest and replant my crop without paying an unreasonable 


P } Secs 
of but is 
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price for such help. I think the labor unions are in control of 
our Government. 

We never had such poor service from the railroads, never 
was treated more contemptuously by its agents, and never paid 
so much money to be abused as we are paying under Govern 
ment control. If those people want to strike let them do so, 

Very truly, yours, 
LD. HOLLENBECK. 
ENFORCEMENT OF ORDER—DECORUM IN THE GALLERIES. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I offer the resolution which I send to the 
desk, and I ask unanimous consent for its present considera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nort) 
Carolina submits a resolution and asks unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 192), as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that in the interest of 
decorum and good order the presiding officer shall enforce section 6 o 
Rule XLX, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pre, 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think it would be very muc! 
out of place for the Senate to pass a resolution calling upon its 
presiding officer to enforce the rules of the body. I think i: 
would be unwise to do so. 

Mr. McLEAN, I object to the consideration of the resolu 
tion. Let it go over until to-morrow, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to say before tli 


Senator from Connecticut insists on his objection that there is 
no intention on my part of making any reflection upon the pres 
ent occupant of the chair or the Vice President, but the resi 
lution merely follows out a suggestion from the Vice President 
himself that he would like to know the sense of the Senat 
in regard to this matter, whether or not the rule should be en 
forced. The rule has not been enforced until the Senate ha: 
really taken on the aspects of a mob or a town meeting. | 
saw on yesterday a Senator of the United States, while standing 
upon the floor and inviting the Chair to enforce the rule, being 
hissed outrageously by the galleries. It is a shame. For th 
first time in the history of the Senate the galleries cheer ww 
hiss while a colloquy between two Senators on the floor is takin: 
place. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present occupant of t! 
chair desires to say that he very much needs the moral supp: 
of Senators if the rule is to be enforced. It is practically impos 
sible to do so unless Senators express their desire to have 
done, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I was going to say to t! 
Senate that the present occupant of the chair was right in wha 
he said on yesterday, and the presentation of this resolution i 
intended as no reflection on any presiding officer; but I repeai 
the Vice President of the United States himself has invited the 
Senate to give an expression of its opinion in reference to tl 
enforcement of the rule. I also know that the present occupa: 
of the chair desires an expression from the Senate as to whethe 
or not he should enforce the rule. The enforcement of the rul 
is always left to the sound judgment of the presiding offic 
When a Senator makes a great speech in the Senate, whetli 
or not the galleries should be permitted to cheer is one questio! 
but that the galleries should cheer while two Senators are ch 
gaged in a colloquy upen the floor of the Senate is outrageous. 
If such demonstrations continue, we may have fights in the ga 
leries, and the Senate may degenerate into a mob. Where is 
going to lead? 

Mr. President, recall in your own mind the presiding oflicers 
of this Chamber who have heretofore occupled that high pos 
tion, such as the lamented Sherman, and Fairbanks, and 
greatest of all presiding officers I have ever seen, Willim 
Frye—the gallaries would never have thought of doing su‘ 
thing in the days of those great presiding officers. [ thi 
the interest of dignity and decorum the rule ought to | 
forced, 

I repeat that no reflection is intended on the present })! 
ing officer, who himself has stated that he should like t 
what the opinion of the Senate is in regard to the enforce 
of the rule. I think I know what is the opinion of a majo! 
of Senators. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senaiel 
North Carolina a question 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield gladly to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Without undertaking to contend that the > 
tor is in any way wrong, I should like to ask him how the })" 
siding officer could enforee the rule in such cases? Take ye 
terday, for instance, what would have been the duty of fe 
presiding officer on that occasion? 


@esid- 
hey 
ee 


if 
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Mr. OVERMAN. If the presiding officer should clear the gal- 
leries but once, that would end these disorderly manifestations, 
Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator another question. In 
the case ef applause such as we had yesterday, for instance, 


und as we have had on other days, would the Senator from 
North Cnrolina have the presiding officer order the galleries 
eleared * 

Mr. OVERMAN. IL would, if the occupants of the galleries 


<hould cheer and hiss a Senator as they did on yesterday. 


Mr. NORRIS. Assuming that we desire to pursue the 
ourse—I am not saying that I would not desire that it be done— 


of carrying out the Senator's idea in that manner, we would 
thereby prevent hundreds of people from occupying seats in the 
rilleries who are not at all guilty of violating the rules. Not 
ll of the people in the galleries cheer or hiss. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Since I have been a Member of the Senate I 
have seen the galleries cleared, and it had a splendid effect. 

Mr. NORRIS. If there could be a method of ejecting from the 
valleries those who were guilty of a violation of the rule and at 
the same time not interfere with other occupants of the gallery 
it would be a solution of the difficulty ; but I do not know how 


that could be accomplished, 
Mr. OVERMAN. I do not myself know how that could be 
done. The only way to do is, as I have seen done heretofore, 


to have the galleries temporarily cleared. That has the moral 
effect which goes with enforcing and carrying out the rules of 


the Senate. 


Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator.must admit that that would 
e punishing the innocent as well as the guilty. 
Mr. OVERMAN. It is sometimes necessary to do that. The 


nnocent have to suffer as well as the guilty in such cases. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like remind 
senator from Nebraska that the people in the galleries 


the 
are the 


a iS 


ests of the ‘Senate, and it is no punishment for them to be 
prived of seats in the gallery for half an how, if need be, 
order to enforce discipline 

I desire also to remind the Senator that while the House | 
Representatives is very liberal aud permits applause upon 
e part of Members upon the tlhoor, the Senator from Nebraska | 


his long service there never heard and I never heard ap- 
uuse permitted from the galleries, 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator never heard the galleries in the 
House applaud? 

Mr. LENROOT. I have seen them start to applaud, as the 
Senator has, but the Speaker has immediately prevented it 

‘threat of clearing the galleries, 
Mr. NORRIS. Why, Mr. President, I do not know that it 
uuld be a precedent here, but I have seen the galleries in the | 


e applaud until it would make the applause that we have 
id in the Senate “look like 380 cents.” I am not objecting 
some action if a preper rule can be secured; I am only call- 


attention to the fact that if the rule were enforced it would | 
gallery 


ile one person, if he desired to do so, to go into the 
applaud and make everybody else go out. 

lr, OVERMAN. No, Mr. President. 

lr. NORRIS. 
ws the guilty. I never saw 

of galleries were guilty. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It left to the sound discretion of the 

ding officer. When he knows the Senate is standing back 


an instance when all the oceu- 


is 


nd going to help him to enforce the rule he can keep | 
when | 
presiding | 


I have 
id 
There 


See once 


of 
presiding 


or twice 
the 
officer 


the galleries cleared 
attention to the admonitions 
no reason why a 


should 


Is 


the galleries if there is cheering after a great speech is 
ered, but recall what took place in the Senate yesterday; | 
salleries were a mob. ‘The Senator does not want to have 
S from the gallery. 
Mr. NORRIS. No. 
OVERMAN. Hie does not want to see his colleagues 
ed? 
lr. NORRIS. No: IT admit that. 
OVERMAN, He does not want to see cheering going on 


salleries and loud noises made? 

NORRIS. Let me suggest to the Senator that, in order 
) discriminate against those who are obeying the rules of 
Senate, if we find unable to have the rule en- 

We ought, it seems to me, to employ a few more door- 

ers, distribute them through the galleries and eject from 
leries, for instance, those who hiss, 

OVERMAN. The presiding officer can do that now. 
NORRIS. The presiding officer can not do that now. 
ot point out the person who hisses. 


ourselves 


\ly 


LVutl 
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We are proposing to punish the innocent as} 


He | 


Mr. OVERMAN. He ean 


order the doorkeep rs ih the visi- 

tors’ galleries to do so. It is a question with him how he shal 
do it, 

Mr. NORRIS. He himse if SaVs he does not know how he 
should do it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And the Sengator suvys he does pot kno 
how he would do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have made my suggestion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But the Senator thinks it ought to be done 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator rom 
North Carolina hear a suggestion from the Chair? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The difficulty under which 
the presiding officer labored yesterday lies in the somewhat 


indefinite language of the rule. The rule provides: 

Whenever confusion arises in the Chamber or the galleries, or dem 
onstrations of approval or disapproval are indulged in by the o 
pants of the galleries, it shall be the duty of the Chair to enfor« 
order on his own initiative and without any point of order bei: 
made by a Senator. 

It does not provide that the galleries shall be cleared or tha 
the doors shall be closed; and the present occupant of the 
chair would have great difficulty in reaching the conclusio 


that the galleries of the Senate should be closed to the publi 
because a violation of the rule occurred in the galleries. 


Mr. OVERMAN. It is just as 1 have said; it is left to the 
presiding officer how we will enforee the rule. Heretofore 
has been enforeed by the presiding officer, and we have had 
no trouble. If the galleries choose to cheer after a great 
speech is made, everybody recognizes the fact that that is all 
right; but when they get turbulent, as has been the cuse 
recently, the presiding officer can enforce the rule as le 
pleases and as it has been enforced in the past by Mr. She 


man and by 
officer musi 


Mr. Frye, as the Senator recollects. 
use his own judgment. 


The presiding 


The Vice President has stated that if the Senate would 
stand back of him he could enforce the rule and have order, 


and he invited an expression of the sentiment of the Senate. 


| The present presiding oflicer himself said—and I intend no 
reflection on him—that he desired to know the sense of the 
Senate; and all I am trying to do ig,to get an expression of 


| 
| 


the sense of the Senate whether the rule ought to be enforced 
by the presiding officer in such manner as he thinks will keep 
order; that all. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I was struck the other day when 
the Vice President said he was going to put this matter squarel) 
up to the Committee on Rules. That was his language. Occu 
pying the position of chairman of that committee, I have been 


thinking over what the Committee on Rules could do. Sup 
pose the Vice President did put it up to the committee. We do 
not make the rules of the Senate; we are not an executive 
branch of the Senate’s authority. The rules are made by th 
Senate, and the duty of enforcing the rules rests upon the 
Vice President or upon whoever occupies the chair. We can 


not suspend the rules by advising him not fo enforce the rule; 
it takes the Senate to do that; the Senate will have to modify 
the rule. 


It seems to me, Mr. President, the Senate has got this 
matter very much in its own hands. We all know that, what 
ever the rule is, it will oecasionally be broken. It is a rule 
which, I think, ought to be enforced in moderation. When 
there is an abuse of the rule the Senate has the remedy in 


its own hands by a motion to go into executive session, which 
automatically galleries, and then proceed in 
legislative behind closed doors. In that way~ the 
remedy can be applied whenever the mischief reaches a point 
where it ought to be severely corrected. If we had a hundred 
rules, I do not believe, under extraordinary circumstances and 
in great crises such as we are passing through now, and passed 
through during the war, that we can prevent moderate expres 
sions of approval, and sometimes of disapproval, on the part 0 
occupants of the galleries. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I agree with the 
We can not make a rule such as he says the Vice President in- 
vited; but the Vice President said that if the Senate would 
stand back of him the present rule was sufficient. Now, the 
moral effect of the Senate expressing itself upon this rule will, I 
have no doubt, be what the Vice President would like to have- 
an expression as to whether he should enforce it. I think it 
his duty to do it; but, owing to what has been said upon this 
floor, the rules have not been enforced. The Senator admits 
that ; the occupant of the chair admits it; and simply an expres 
sion from the Senate to the publie that the Vice President or the 
occupant of the chair should enforce this rule would have a very 


closes the as 


session 


senator. 
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d thy effect. Tl nate can do as it pleases 
Mir. SMOO'l Mr. President, I thought the position taken by 
the \ © President was vers nsible one, He gave notice to 
he y roing to enforce section 6 of Rule XTX, | 
t if the Se e wanted otherwise than what he gave | 
d to do, they should change the rules of the | 
Mr. President, I think that is the sensible thing to do. This | 
ré ition which is present states that it is the sense of the | 
S that in the interest of decorum and good order the pre- | 
s if] shall enforce section 6 of Rule XIX. The presid- 
ing ows what the rules of the body are to-day, and the 
th entirely in his hands. I think the Vice President was 
it wl stated that unless the Senate wanted this rule 
‘ “l they had better change the rules, because hereafter he 
nite d to enforce them 
\I rHOMAS. Mr. President, my service in the Senate has 
my { ly br one, but during that time I can recall 
( insta in which the rule was actually enforced. The | 
ol has be given on several oecasions by the presiding | 
but has been met with a storm of protest from the occu 
pi of the floor, the usual basis of the protest being that the 
) e or the violation of the rule began upon the floor rather | 
than in the leries 
[fy concern regarding this subject has to do with the exist- | 
el f rule which is chiefly honored by the breach. Nothing 
brings a la whether it be a rule of a deliberative body or a | 
st i into disrepute so certainly and so quickly as a disregard | 
of its provisions, especially if it be a prohibitory one. Hence, | 
if this rule is not to be enforced it is better that it be deliberately | 
re] ed. Th there will be nothing that the occupants of the | 
galleries can do, short of riotous demonstrations or throwing | 
eg the Senat from Arizona [Mr. Smiru] sug- | 
ces wl vould not be within the purview of decorum, so | 
! seneral conditions are concerned. \ 
Mr. President, I do not object to demonstrations from the gal- 
ries, even in this body, which ims to be—whether it is or | 
1 he greatest deliberative body in the world; but I am con- | 
vinced that such infractions of the rule as we have observed 
ng the past three of#four weeks will, if permitted to go on | 
l hallenge and unabated, lead to far more serious conditions | 
interfere with the due exercise of our duties upon this | 
as representatives of the States and the people. 
iator yesterday who rose to protest against an undue | 
onstration was hissed from the galleries. A few days ago 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WiILitiAMs], rising to reply to | 
some remurks of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGer], | 
was hissed from the galleries. That is not a very pleasant dem- | 
DS tion for a man to encounter either in or out of the Senate; 
n ‘such manifestations are permitted one can readily imagine 
ey will be amplified by other and more robust expressions 
ol lisapproval | 
fle history of the French Assembly is somewhat illuminating | 
pon ject. There the galleries began by demonstrations 
of approval and ended by dictating the action of the assembly. 
le readily imagine how, if the purpose is, as it may ultimately 
ero o be, to influence senatorial action from the galleries, 
that will be occupied by individuals intent upon that 
purpose, and will manifest their requirements in no uncertain 
d may not always content themselves by merely inter- 
rupting the proceedings with disorderly remarks or other noisy | 
‘ sions of disapprobation, 
| hope that the rule will be reasonably enforced, and I hope | 
th uur guests in the galleries will appreciate the importance 
of ) rining to those requirements and conditions which we 
or their own benelit and ours, upon them as guests of 
he Senate I do not int to see a repetition of such conduct 
s we withessed yesterday. Perhaps the best thing to have done 
n ti circulustances was done by the Senator from Massachu- | 
s | Mr. Lopat who promptly moved that the Senate ad- | 
1 but the conduct to which I refer is discreditable and | 
rong, and I think the rebuke of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
SHURST] yesterday was timely and was justified. 
\ SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the Senator 
said he did not object to a reasonable amount of discretion being | 
allowed the Chair. Does not the Senator recognize the fact | 
that it would be more onerous on the presiding officer than it is 
it present to determine just what should be allowed and what | 
should not be allowed? Would it not be better to have a rule, 
and enforce it strictly, that no demonstration whatever from 
the galleries, either of approbation or of disapprobation, should 
be permitted? It is one of those difficulties that we find in all 
You have to 


legislation—trying to take care of exceptions. 
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have a rule, and obey the rule strictly, without regard to what 
| exceptions may arise. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have already said that I think the rule 


should either be enforced or it should be repealed. What I 
meant by a reasonable relaxation of its requirements can per- 
haps be illustrated by many ineidents with which the Senator is 
familiar and which occurred prior to the and more 
noisy manifestations. 

Now, I do not want to here a 
started two applauses upon this floor myself. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator should not have 
done it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I 
it involuntarily ; 


more recent 


pose as Pharisee. I have 


know I should not have done 
and I can understand how, 
of given moment, the oceupants of the galleries 
similarly. One of them occurred when my friend the 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotierre] east his vote for the Under 
wood bill. I was sitting over here, and his action was so ple: 
ing to me that before I knew it I was clapping my hands: and 
I may add that I was called down for it very thoroughly 


it, but I did 
in the enthusiasm 
may ac 
senator 





very vigorously by the late lamented Senator from Georgiu, 
Mr. Bacon, who, in the cloakroom, told me in no uncertain 
tones what he thought of my conduct, and how grossly I hi: 


offended the dignity and propriety of the United States Senat 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator need not make it. I will yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
cut will state his point of order. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I dislike very much to abbreviate the 
of the Senator from Colorado— 

Mr. THOMAS. I was through, anyway. 

Mr. McLEAN. But I objected to the consideration of 
resolution this morning, and I understand that it 
until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT 
tained. The Chair 


The Senator from Conne 
remar 


this 


goes 0} 


The point of order is sus 
that the Senator from 


pro t 


understands 


lupore 


| neticut objected to the present consideration of the resolu 


and it goes over until to-morrow. The morning business 


| Closed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. McLEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
sideration of House bill 7478, Order of Business 126. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from lowa 
state it. 
Mr. KENYON. On yesterday I introduced a resolution wh 


went over under the rule. I ask if that is given any preference 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the ruling of the Vic 


President, as the Chair understands it, such resolutions «are 
to be ealled up by Senators and are not automatically id 
before the Senate. If, however, the Senator desires to call up 


the resolution it is his privilege to do so, and it will be 
before the Senate. 

Mr. KENYON, Another parliamentary inquiry. In 
the motion of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc! 
would a resolution coming over from yesterday have an 
mentary precedence of that motion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution w! 
first called up will be the resolution first laid before the 

Mr. McLEAN. Will that take precedence of my moti 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator fi 
necticut state his motion again? 

Mr. McLEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to 
sideration of House bill 7478. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Chair rules 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the o 0 
that a suggestion to call up,a resolution that wen eI 
the rule yesterday takes» precedence of a motion to pro 
the consideration of a bill on the calendar. 


t ovel 


STRIKE OF STEEL MILLS EMPLOYEES 
Mr. KENYON. I ask, then, to take up Senate resolu om 
which went over yesterday under the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will 
resolution, iy) 
The Secretary read Senate resolution 188, introduced M 

KENYON on the 22d instant, as follows: 
Whereas a strike of the employees of the steel mills of the U! 
has been called; and é' ' 
Whereas such strike adds to the troublesome conditions aire 
ing and becoming a question of great public moment; and 
Whereas it is the duty of Congress to investigate the causes aT ae 


poses of said strike and see if the situation can in any W' 
lieved by Federal action: Now, therefore, be it 





destroyed 


LOL. 


Resolved, That 
States Senate is 
strike and report 
causes and reason 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. Presideut, | want to say just a word. I 
do not introduce the resolution in behalf of either side of this 
controversy. I introduce the resolution because of the great 
third party to every strike, the party that is not represented, 
and that is the public. This strike seems to be the commence- 
ment of trouble. Industry is in rather a ticklish situation in 
the country and it needs every kind of steadying force. With 
these facts before the people, as there are now nearly 300,000 
men on strike in an industry that reaches into every part of 
our industrial life and touches every family in the country, it 
seems to me that the Congress can not sit idly by and do noth- 
ing whatever in the matter. 

Certain demands have been made by the union, apparently, 
according to the newspapers. Congress not familiar with 
what those demands are on the part of the strikers. Certain 
positions have been taken by the employers. One that the 
strike is really caused by aliens. That a matter we ought to 
know about, for it is a very important matter. The whole situ- 
ition will be helped by the publicity that an investigation by 
Senate will give it. 

i know there is a general feelipg—and I share in it, too—that 
such investigations do not amount to very much; but I remember 
full well when the Paint Creek and the Cabin Creek strike was 
taking place in West Virginia. A great deal of property had been 
before Congress acted. Many people were killed. 
t was veritably a civil war in West Virginia. A committee was 


the Committee on Education and Labor of the United 

hereby instructed to immediately investigate said 
to the Senate within the shortest possible time the 
therefor, 


is 
is 


is 


the to 


appointed by the Senate that went to West Virginia, under the 
chairmanship of the able Senator from Virginia [Mr. SwANson], 


committee, and it can find out what is the matter. 


ind I shall always feel that his work as chairman of that com- 
iittee had much to do with quieting that situation. The strike 
as stopped, property was saved, lives were saved, and there has 
tt been a strike in that region since. I pay tribute to the 

Senator from Virginia for the way he handled that matter. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that these men who are strik- 
ue, who are the leaders of the strike, can be brought before a 
Senate committee, and it can find out what is the matter; and the 
ners of the property likewise can be brought before the Senate 
The day has 
one by, I believe, in this country when either capital or labor 
is the right to precipitate upon the country conditions that are 
destructive of our industrial life. It is the purpose of my reso- 
lution to have a representative of the great third party to these 
trikes, the people of the United States. 

We have no War Labor Board now. That is, itis not function- 
ing and can not act. I do not know just the condition of the 
Mediation and Conciliation Board in the Department of Labor. 
Out of this may come some legislation, with larger powers of 
onciliation and mediation. I do not mean by that compulsory 

rbitration, I do not believe that can come in this country 
But the point I am making is that this great strike seems to be 
the first skirmish in an industrial warfare in this country, and 

nay as well face it. There is no use putting our heads in the 
ud, ostrich like, and saying it does not amount to anything, 
does. Let us face it, find out the facts, give it all publicity, 
| see if there is anything the American Congress can do. 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I should like 
ask the Senator a question before he takes his seat. When the 
ts are determined, does he contemplate that the Congress then 
hould attempt to remedy the condition by any legislation? 

Mr. KENYON. If the Congress can. I do not know until 

know the facts. I think the Senator must be rather dis- 
rbed, and as T think we all must be, about industrial conditions 

this country, We at least ought to know the facts, and then 
rmine whether we can do anything, 
'. SMITH of South Carolina. Iam greatly disturbed at the 
dency that seems to be prevalent throughout the country, 
the Congress of the United States shall be the place where 
relations in the great industrial world are to be determined. 
uk the common sense of the people at large in their own pri- 
affairs should be tested out to the very last before we begin 
it in ty mind seems to be a tendency toward socialism 
‘lr. KENYON. Does the Senator think an investigation of a 

t strike that enters into all our industrial relationships is 

tlism? 
_ ir. SMITH of South Carolina. If we are looking toward 
cislation that to regulate all our industrial affairs. It 

uS to me that the causes are now more or less known. They 
ve not been kept secret. The public are very well advised as 
vhat are the causes. 


} 
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Mr. KENYON, Is the Senator advised as to the causes of the 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 1 


, think they have been 
assiduously published. 


if there is any other matt: 


very 
r inside, while, 


as a matter of course, the public are vitally interested when it 
touches the great industries upon which we are all dependent, it 
seems to me that it is a case where it would be better to suffer 


some ill and preserve our Governinent 


us it is, and let such dls 
ease work themselves out as between nian and man. rather than 
attempt to cure them by a worse disease. 
Mr. KENYON. I am simply seeking for the facis. I have ne 
remedy to offer as yet. 
Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, 1 should like to muk« 1 


of the Senator from Iowa, 
my inquiry by «a word. 


and if he will allow me I will } 


I ain not ordinarily in favor of miscellaneous investigations 


and where conditions are as they have been suggested by the 
Senator from South Carolina, I think it is just as well, if the 

are localized and ure definite and specific, to let them wor 

themselves out. But it seems to me if what we see in the press 
is true there are issues upon which a development of facts in 
this case bears that are much broader than mere remedial legis 
lation Which might be passed to regulate strikes. I read in thi: 


morning’s paper that in certain of the larger and older and bett 


established mills in the city of Pittsburgh and in its vicinit 
where now practically 100 per cent of American labor is © 
ployed, there is no strike. I saw it also stated that the prim 
pal difficulty was with the Slavs and other foreigners, for wh: 
we have been pouring out blood and treasure in the last y 


and a half. I do not vouch for the truth of these ‘ments, bi 
suppose it is true that the Americans want to work and that 1! 
foreigners, for whom we have dove so much and for whom ws 
are being asked to do so much more, are striking. Why shoul: 
we not ascertain the fact as a basis for a policy that the Govern- 
ment should pursue? 


Stat 


Mr. KENYON. I do not know that the Senator heard me. | 
suggested that that complaint had been made. 

Mr. KNOX. I did not hear the Senator, 

Mr. KENYON. And I said the facts we ought to know, ils 


that is one of the reasons why I have been stimulated to intro 
duce the resolution. Certainly knowing all the facts in tly 
matter on both sides of the controversy can not do any harm si 
may result in good. I have nothing more to say on 
Action, not words, is now needed. 

Mr. OWEN. 


this questio 


Mr. President, I feel a very warm sympathy f 


the suggestion made by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYoN 
to examine into this matter. There are more things involved 
this particular controversy by far than either the capita! 
the labor. All those who use steel products are face to fac 


with a denial of those things which are essential and necessary) 
in their lines of industry. The whole of the American people 
are concerned in this controversy, and there are direct conflicts 
of statement made with regard to the merits of the controversy 
itself. I think the United States Government may very prop- 
erly, on behalf of the people of the United States, make 

inquiry into it and ascertain what the truth is, so that a ha 


tional policy may be based upon what may be found to be thi 
truth in this very serious and widely extended matter. It xo« 
into many States. It affects the whole country. I am alt 
gether in favor of the resolution. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have not the resolu 


tion of the Senator from Iowa before me, and I ask him whetl« 
there is a provision in it for sitting in other places than the 
District of Columbia, and for the expenditure of the necessity 
money? 

Mr. KENYON. I will say to the Senator that the resolution 
does not provide for the committee to sit outside of the District 
of Columbia, it is perfectly apparent that 
could not leave the city now. The idea was to bring a number 
of men here before the committee. I think it would not involve 
any expense, and if it does T shall ask for the adoption of 
further resolution 


because Senators 


Mr. THOMAS. I understand the Senator from lowa 
for the immediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. KENYON. Ido. It went over yesterday uw the 
and 1 think immediate consideration should be had 

Mr. THOMAS. I introduced a resolution relating to the sa 
subject this morning. I am not prepared to discuss it ; 
present. Personally I have no particular objection to the it 
vestigation, but I am not at all confident that it will result in 


any substantial advantage. Weare given to investigating in the 
Senate very nearly everything now that occurs out 
order of things. If a controversy of this sort, 

the Senator from Oklahoma 


of the usu: 


extending, as 








{[Mr. OWEN] says, over a nuniix 
of States, is to be investigated it will take the rest of the time 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress. I have no doubt all the time of tlhe 
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will be occupied, and by the time its labors are 


committer 
trike will be over one way or the other, and we 


through the 








will have our trouble and expense for our pains. A t 
{ do not pretend, Mr. President, te be a judge of the causes of b + there wo ny bine a og could do the y or 
this strike, beyond the fact that it was announced, if the; better or as well, 1 would not have any hesitancy to let that 
Sea -elinble Q nuneee of aan sen that a war—tz think | tribunal take it in charge. It may be the investigation could 
that was the term used—or a contest for the unionization = be —— agg user some oe, mae a anime 
the United States Steel Co.’s shops was determined upon, and} 45 @ matter of law. 1at can be suggested, all well anc 
would be prosecuted accordingly I also know, from the publi- good. Personally I do not know of any other instrumentality 

5 ? Aa “ ss ‘i oa ‘ i .  o s . hi artienlar ots i. f 
cations of Sunday morning, that among other things the alleged | that 1S better equipped to do tus particulal work than is the 
cause of the strike is the refusal by Mr. Gary to confer with | committee named hing resolution. ' 
the heads of certain organizations, a refusal which I think was} Of course, it ur a that oo n= enti pe hag 92s tng vs at 
nea ne ninetifia 27 11<e ine @ Wer Yee inin- | *g ] eve it goes on to 1e Ilml the people of the 
unwise and un fied, because nothing can ever result inju a can not, even i i Hime, od 
viously from 2 conference over aby matter which people who / country ought to know what the truth is in regard to it. They 
differ want consider. and consider mutually. } ought to know the claims of both sides and why those Claims 

. . * . % 1 Ara ‘ » ‘ very j livent an for himself will be ab] 
{ realize the gravity of this strike, I think, as keenly as any | i jo sad ae ge ae man for himself will be abl 
he United States, and I am not only troubled about it, | (9 analyze and see where lie evil Is. 

I sccemaaansaind ‘it A ame ‘aahen autheanee. developing | It may not be that any law on this particular subject will j 
condition hich will put the institutions of the United States | sult from this resolution, but the information gained, as sue 
to their supreme test unless some changes occur within the near gested by the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. IKNox |], nia) le 
future, and it was because I have been so depressed with the | valuable even in a law that men propose to Change 01e bisa 

ravity of the situation that I felt justified in announcing that gration gs oe - a ha me things that night develop. 
I would say something about it to-morrow. | I do not know that they will. do not profess to know whia 
I shall not oppose this resolution. I merely wish to warn | the truth is. I only see the claims that we all see in the ne 
the Senate that it means a large expenditure and no sub- papers, and they do not agree. I do not know who is right I 
tantial result will flow from it. The situation is too critical | May be that ve ee re rong. - may be that 
to mit of an extended investigation, because the investiga- | there is some evil which publicity will cure. C seems to me 
ion would last longer than the strike. However, if the Senate | that we can hot better perform a duty to the entire country, te 
s of a different opinion, I shall yield very readily to its view. all classes of our people, than to set this committee to work. 
\ir. NORRIS. Mr. President, no man ean tell, I believe, now I have felt so much that this subject ought to be taken uy 
ist what the result of this investigation will be, but I believe | that while, as between the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Krenyt 
ll ill agree that there is disagreement now in the country as | and myself, I probably would have had the right of way u 
just what is at issue in this strike. There always is in a } der a resolution that I was goipg to take up yesterday and tha 
this magnitude. } went over until to-day, I was very glad to put it over agai 
olut of investigation does not propose any remedy. | in order to take up this resolution and have it disposed of a 
t] the investigation will develop the desirability of | once. The time is now. The investigation ought to begin t 
remedy or some legislation. and it mav be it will not. It | day. There ought to be no delay. It seems to me when we ha 
il loast do two things, in my judgment—it will place before | 4 question in which all the people of our country are so vitall 
untry an authoritative statement as to just what the issue | interested, and which may bring such dire results, which 
the controve rsvy. and. second. will cive publicity to the mean evil, the time to commence work is now, and I beli: 
that are involved. | this is the committee that ought to commence it. 
Mr. Preside ui “air, honest statement of the The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agrecil 
rs iven publicity from a source in which the people | t0 the resolution offered by the Senator from Iowa |M 
ul confidence, would probably do more to cure the evil, what- | KENYON]. 
t may be found to be, than would legislation. The resolution was agreed to. 
I y develop, as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] BILLS OF EXCHANGI 
ested, tha 30 : ce nse wi be -cessary. i - 
ed, that me expense will be necessar} Under the Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Preside ' oe or " 
nas it now stands the committee can not go to any | Mr. MCLEAN, Mr. President, (HY lat the Sena * 
7 islerati : ; > WAR ¢ » » 
[t may be th vhen th investigate 1 will find | ceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7478) to aniend se 
Ss ; saan eaed-abentemandeanendtiaaanae | tions 5200 and 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the Unite: 
Se ay pe ay ; : —t | States as amended by act of June 22, 1906, and September 2 
ie of the facts. If they do, they can come back to the | Sosus™ Hs a wy ew SUNS ae, TW, ¢ ae : 
s ind place the matter before the Senate, and the Senate } 1918. OMERE . » . 1 } 
. : + 1 . >i. ° roe 1) crore. 1 > Hhsence o 
on the question as to whether there shall be any money | Mr. POMERENE. Ir. President, T suggest the abst 
ad il further investigation. It will be necessary for Fe atte ENP pr A ae 
mnmiittee to do that before it can expend publie funds. a PRESIDENT pro tempore. he Secretary will ca 
B Mr. President, if the resolution is passed as it now | TO": 
this investigation will come under the supervision of The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senator 
i ni ned, of which the junior Senator from Iowa | *wered to their names: 
M KENYO s chairman, and not only everybody in the | Ashu Larrison ry Smith, Ga 
s but everybody in the country knows that a determina- | Ball Menderson Smith, Md 
e y bod: i ‘ € ant ; x ra wane " re Recki Hiteheock Smith, S. ¢ 
‘ the fac by a committee headed by that senatoi wil | Borah Johnson, 8S. Dak. Overman Smoot 
eived by all honest-thinking men as true. It will have | Brand Jones, N. Mex. Owen Rpencer 
¢ ' he resnect ot onlv of this bodv but , | Capper Jones, Wash Pag: Stanley 
= +. } f tt Se me ; : = a Chamberlain Kellogg Penros¢ Sterling 
lara Phat kind of investigation, made judi- Colt Kenérick Phelan Sutherland 
Vy, with vi of getting the truth and SILtiLNg | Cummin ixenyon Phipps Swanson 
‘ ’ : - ys PI 1 1 
0 ‘ r id tl ! 1 my judgment, will do a great Dini 4 sine ee a ee 
} * f AIrpy Oo *Xter 0 senna 
ce ) I L¢ ipiovyers are coercing the employees, Dillins La Fol , Pomerene Tramme!! 
l wees al Len Li something that is not right Elkin Lenroot Ransdell Caen 
i i¢ + lige] . with «ang Fernal Lodge Reed adsworti 
ir, I bs igati ill disclose the truth and Pletche MeCaumb. Robinson Walsh, Mass 
{ 4 <i) 0 Dl ul on it, und around and | Gay McKellar Sheppard Walsh, Mont 
hind thé nd of a finding ‘ will be the public senti- | Grom McLean Sherman Warren 
of tl ountrys h f | the last analvsis. is | Ual McNary Shields Watson 
i. oa i An thi in analysis, 15 | Sniedias Nelson Simmons William 
ad FS eee antieihen ea eee ae | Harris New Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
r" ondition confronting the country that may bring ar 
evil. "Tike. aie aahiiies ‘akb.aiee Witaha eles seen, See Mr. McKELLAR. ‘The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Go 
mun i | oad as ‘tate ever Taiens * bearing upon a is detained from the Senate by illness. The Senator ' 
rroduct that we all use in all lines of business. The manu- | Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and the Senator from Montana 
. : . RS re tsi » rey » Nan: » icis DuUSITEeS- 
rer in millionaire plant and the farmer between the | MYERrs] are wan ey from _ ap on official ¥ 
1 “~ 1 . . ° TY > , WY ) e ey } . ‘ TRS the 
plo ind] affected by it. Everybody has an interest eh ph recme rine i a : Sed tae wae : Cad Ther 
il if t) is an honest way by which it can be avoided | Eighty Senators have answered to their na : 
O1 ie evil of j liminished by giving to the country | ores of 94 wenate ee: sore bi 
| i 1s the real \ the Senate ought not to hesitate Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I will ask the ; en 
to ¢ It is-d ‘ om some local affair. It is a national | Ohio if he is willing to withdraw his amendment while I 0 A 
} . “<Q my UL 
mr. 7 ti As I said, the entire country is inter- | two or three formal amendments to correct the phraseolos, 
est ! li may not be necessary to do anything further ‘ the bill? 
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than to give publicity to the truth, first finding out what the 
truth is. The people of the country ought to know that. It 
seems to me they are entitled to know it. 














Mr. POMBRENE. Before that is done I desire to say that 
1 think the Senate has not as yet agreed to take up this bill. 
Mr. McLEAN. fF theught the Senate had already done so. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Connecticut that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 7478. 
The motion was agreed to; and 


the Senate, Commit- 


as in 
tee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7478) to amend sections 5200 and 5202 of the Revised Statutes 


> 


=: 


of the United States as amended by acts of June 1906, and 
September 24, 1918. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that this bill is not properly before the Senate and is improp- 
‘rly upon the Senate Calendar, because it has never been acted 
upon by the committee to which it was referred. I make the 
point of order upen the statements made by various members 
of the committee the other day when the bill was up for con- 
sideration. I would not ordinarily make such a point of order, 
because upon bills of local importance it is a common practice 
to poll members of the committee without a formal méeting of 

' committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present temporary oecu- 
xunt of the chair has never before had occasion to pass upon 
identical question, and will therefore ask the Senater 
rom Wisconsin to be so kind as to point the Chair to the rule 
inder which he makes the point of order. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘The Chair will find it on page 257 of Jeffer- 
n’s Manual. There is no specific rule upon the question, for 

is so elementary that it has not been contemplated that it 
ould ever be necessary to incorporate it as a part of the rules, 
[ will read the clause from Jefferson’s Manual: 

\ committee meet when and where they please, if the House has not 

ered time and place for them, but they can only act when together, 

not by separate consultation and consent—nothing being the re- 
of the committee but what has been agreed to in committee 
ally assembled. 

[t was repeatedly stated upon the floor the other day that 

it had been done with regard to this bill was to take a poll 

the committee; that there had never been any formal action 
the bill by the committee. 
at, my point of order does not lie. I make the point of order 
ely upon the strength of the statements which were made by 
ous members of the committee the other day. 
the bill was reported upon a poll of the members of the 
mittee and that the committee never took any formal 
m—and I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that 
re is no printed report on the bill—if that be true, of course 
bill is not before the Senate at all. 
McLEAN. Mr. President, in the first place, the Senator 
1 Wisconsin is mistaken in regard there not being a 

“l report on the bill. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
reported the bill and filed with it a printed report, which 
son the ealendar. 


Lis 


Mr 


To 


LENROOT. I do not question that, but it does not 
pen to be upon my ealendar. 
) McLEAN. I do not understand that the rule from Jef- 


Manual which the Senator from Wisconsin has read 


er before been applied to the procedure of the Senate. 
LENROOT. Will the Senator from Connectieut yield 
lr. McLBAN. Yes. 
lr. LENROOT. It has been applied since I have been a 


er of this body, which has only been a year and a half. 
McLEAN. I have been here nearly nine years, and — do 
member of its ever having been invoked. Of course, 
Senator knows that the polling of committees is a custom 
is frequently followed. I was absent from the city at 


ne the bill was reported, but I understand from the 
or from Vermont [Mr, Pace], who is not in the Chamber | 
sent, that a majority of the committee signed or approved 
eport, and I think that is the facet. If that is not a 
proceeding, I eall the attention of the Senate to the 
hat the Committee on Banking and Currency held a 

ast Saturday with regard to this bill, at which the bill 


scussed, and while a majority of the committee were not 
{ do not understand that the fact that a majority of 
inittee approve this bill is questioned by any Senator. 
hill is to be recommitted to the committee, it will be 
or the purpose of killing time, I think if the Senate 
‘hes this precedent it will find itself in a very uncom- 
© position, because we all know that it is very difficult 
“ure a full majority of committees at this time. Members 
* Senate are engaged in matters pending before so many 
wuittees that it is almost impossible te attend all the com- 
meetings, and I am very firm im the conviction that if 
(0 legislate—and I think Congress ought to enact some 


! 
ul 


























Of course, if I am mistaken in | 


If it be true | 
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legislation and not all its time investigating m 
it will be necessary to pursue the usual practice. 


spend atte 


This: is an important bill; it has passed the other Hous 
where it originated at the suggestion of the Federal Reserv 
Board. I understand that board is unanimously in favor of the 
bill. It seems to me that the point of the Senator from Wis 
consin is purely for the purpose of delaying action wpor 
bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, it is not my purp: 
to delay, and I think I can fairly state that I have never purs 
the practice of delaying the consideration of bills: but th: 


learned chairman of the committee has just referred to an ii 
formal meeting of the Banking and Currency Committee whic 
was held on Saturday. I believe that there were four members 
of the committee present at that time: We did have an 
formal conference, and I think it was very instructive to every- 
one who was there, 

The Senator from Connecticut 
that the Federal Reserve Board 
this bil. Gov. Harding, of that beard, was before the com 
mittee informally. He is in favor of this bill, but I 
Senators here on the floor could have heard his argument ii 
faver of it. I have the very highest opinion of Gov. Hard 
ing; I think he is one of the highest-class men in the public 
service, but I say—and [I say it with all due respect—that t 
my mind his statement of the reasons for the bill in its preset 
shape were anything but convincing, and I should to 
had the entire committee hear the statement. 

Perhaps I am wrong about the position I have taken upoi 
this subject; I do not think I am; and my belief is that if the 
question were left to the consideration of the depositors in 
the banks or the stockholders in the banks, they would noi 
favor this bill as it is at present drawn. My belief is that they 
would favor the amendments which I intend to propose. I may 
be mistaken in that belief, but I think it is only just that th: 
Senate should have this brief statement. If the Chair sees fit 
to overrule the point of order, very well; but I understand th: 
point of order raised by the Senater from Wisconsin has been 
invoked on several occasions on the floor of the Senate. 1 re- 
member it having been invoked very distinctly; but I not 
have the exact case in mind. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I was not the Chamber 
when the Senator from Wisconsin pointed out the particular 
rule to which he appealed in connection with his point of order, 

Mr. LENROOT. Jefferson’s Manual, page 257. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then, it is something in Jefferson's M 
ual and not in the rules of the Senate? As I understand, tl 
record shows that this bill eame to the Senate regularly; that 
it was referred to the proper committee, the Committee o1 
Banking and Currency, and that the committee reported it bac! 
to the Senate. 

As to the procedure in the committee, that is a matter for 
committee itself regulate. There is ne question raised 
any member of the committee that the committee's 


in 


has said that he understands 
is unanimously in favor 


0 


WISI 


like hay 


} 
ao 


in 


the 
to hy 


procedure 


was irregular or that it did not properly consider the bill. As 
I understand, the committee proceeded in a manner that has 
grown to be quite the common practice When a meeting is 
held, a quorum is not present, and it is important to dispose 
of matters before the committee, the clerk or some member oi 
| the committee who has charge of the measure polls the com- 
| mittee and reports the bill, if a majority favor it. 

It is not necessary that there should be any written report o1 


the subject; that is not required by any rule of the Senate I 
is not necessary that there should be any formal procedure 
order that the bill may come back to the Senate, except that the 
committee shall report it. The committee has reported th 
bill; it is regularly on the calendar, and it is a matter toe |! 
taken up at the option of the Senate. 

Now the motion is made to proceed to the consideratio 
the bill. It is regularly here and regularly on the calenda 
Of course, when it comes to the merits of the question 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is ready to 
no Senator desires to be heard. 
Mr. LENROO®. I am sure that the Chair will remem) 


that this identical question has been before the Senate on othe 
eecasions, and there has never been any question raised as to 


the rule that the committee must have a formal meeting betor 
reporting: a bill to the Senate. A poll of the committee is 1 
sufficient to give the Senate jurisdiction. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, IT should like 
to ask a question in connection with this matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to inquire if 
there is a ease in peint where the polling of a committee rather 








in formal meeting caused the matter in question to be 
econmnitted to the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is ready to rule, 
ut of course it is his duty to hear any Senator who desires to 
“Deu ik 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am merely asking the ques- 


ion if there is any record of a case where the polling of a com- 
not considered a legal procedure under the rule? 
ROBINSON. Mr. President, in partial reply to the 
of the Senator from South Carolina, with the permis- 
sion of the Chair, I will state that I know of no such decision, In 
the body at the other end of the Capitol the rule is uniform 
that after a report has been received and consideration of the 
hill reported has begun a point of order that the bill was not 
reported by the committee does not lie. That is the 
status of this case. So far as I know, although I have had no 
portunity to investigate the authorities, there is no decision 
the Senate that would authorize the Chair to determine that 
i bill on the calendar had been improperly reported. In the 
House I think that when question of that kind is raised the 
matter is sometimes submitted to the body. If the Chair 
as to the propriety of this report, upon the point of 
raised, I think the question should be submitted 
o the Senate rather than that the Chair should decide it after 
the consideration the bill has proceeded for some days. 1 
have nothing further to say. 
Mir. SMITH of South Carolina. 
all the attention of the Chair 


nittee Was 
Ir 


muir 


properly 

) 
if 
A 


is 
n doubt 
rder being 


ol 


Mr. President, I should like 
to the fact of which I have 
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een reminded that the telegraph and telephone control bill, of | 


vhich I was in charge, was recommitted to the committee, but 
hat action was taken because it was shown that a majority of 
had not reported it. We had what was called 


e committee 


orking majority, which the committee decided was suflicient 
» report the bill out, but the Senate decided that an actual 
: merical majority of the committee was essential properly to 
eport the bill; and it was on that ground that the Senate 
lecided that the bill was not properly before the Senate, because 
rity of the committee had not signed the report. But I 
tink even if the point had been raised to which the Senator 
rom Arkansas now calls the attention of the Senate, pessibly 
he point of order would not have been sustained, because, ac- 
ral r to the precedents established, once a bill is reports ad and 
eived as coming from a committee, the rule is that it is 
iwidered as being before the body. 

M LODGE Mr. President, I think there can be no doubt 
fact that Jefferson's Manual, under endless decisions, | 
jing to say—but under many decisions—has been treated 

rity in this body, although we have never made it 

the rules, as I think the House has; but under the prac 

this body, if there has been no meeting of a committee, 

ction is made on that ground, I think the precedents 

be found to show that the bill has always been sent back 

the rule of Jefferson’s Manual. I do not know: I have 

: time to look and see whether the question of the stage 

bill has any bearing upon it; but I should like to ask this 
stion of the Senator from Arkansas, if he will allow me: 

Is it not the case that where a bill is reported from a com 

ti by a mere poll of the committee, without a meeting, if 


hjection is made when is attempted to take up the bill the 


if uIWAVS 2ocs bac k q 

Mr. ROBINSON. T think it is undoubtedly true, if the ob- 

tion is made at the time the report is submitted. That is the 

e in the House ot Ry pore sentatives 

Mr. LODGE. That is precisely the point The Senator had 

eb ks before hi 

\i ROBINSON Yes 

Mr. LODGE hink there is no question about that. 

Vhether the obje nh be made at a later stage I have not 

k up, and Tam not prepared to say. 

Mr. LENROO'T Mr. President, will the Senator vield to me 

th point? The Senate rule is specific upon that question: 

\ stion of « } sd at any stage of the proceedings, 
hen the Ser dit nd, unless submitted to the Senate, 

| ecid \ I Officer without debate. 

\ that has be epentediy ruled in the Senate—that the 
order can be sed at any time during any stage of the 
ngs; | the rule is different in the House, of course. 

Vir. LODGE ial have the book before me, but of course 

! rder cun be made at any stage. This is a point of 
It cert: st nractice that if the point of order is 

before action is taken it is effective, and under the Senate 

. s is clear that it must be effective at any 

‘ I thint been the practice, but I do not dare 
snes] fit w ) ooking up the precedents, 


' revar » 
SEPTEMBER 25. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr, President, I should like to make 
just one suggestion. It does seem to me that to construe ow 
rules to hold that a bill can be taken up by the Senate on a 
report of a committee and debated and debated and debated, 
and then, after days of work upon it, the point can be mad 
that the committee’s report was not as formal as it should have 
been, would put us in a rather awkward position. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, does not the Senator consider 
that nothing could be more dangerous than to permit some mem 
bers of a committee, or perhaps even a bare majority, to hav 
the right to sign a bill here while walking about the Senat: 
Chamber and then report it without any meeting of the com 
mittee? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But, Mr. President. if anybody ol 
jects to what they did, if it was not » unanimous conclusion of 
the committee, the time to make the point, it seems to me, wa 
when the matter first came before the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Our rules say that the point of order is go 
at any time, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgian. I do not 
point of order which was referred to. 
Mr. LODGE. If this is not a point of order, what is it? 

Mr. SMITH Georgia. It is an objection to a report o 
committee, 

Mr. LODGE. 

anything else. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 1 think so. I do not 
is the kind of point of order that the rule has in view. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this only demonstrates 


think that is the kind 


of 


But it is a point of order, of course. It @ni 


he 


do not thin 


| dangers that come from reporting bills by polling commitie 


¥ 


i have been in the Senate over 16 years, and I have never si: 


i bill to be reported to the Senate in the way of a poll. Im 


|} up my mind when I first eame to the Senate that it was wrong 


i IT may 


in principle. T never expect to do it, no matter how much lo! 
serve in the Senate; and IT should like to see the time « 
when no bill will ever be reported to this body unless it cor 
from a committee meeting, and at that meeting a majority of 1! 
committee, or at Jenst 2 working majority of that comittee, 
it out favorably. 

IT have always understood that Jefferson's Manual was 
a part of our rues 
Senate, as it lins in 


OF course, it has not been adopted 
House; T am perfectly aware of 
but I have al s understood that it was a part of the rules 
the decision of any question. It seems to me that the Se 
from Massachusetts has stated the case exactly as it is. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, illustrative of the 
that the rule cited by the Senator from Wisconsin does not : 
to all points of order, let me point out the fact that some o 


thy 


Vil\ 


7s 


decisions sustain that contention. For instance: 

If point of order is not made against an amendment to an app 
tion bill in Comraittee of the Whole, it is too late to mak 
Senate, the question having been submitted if a point of orde: 

ny time be raised when the Senate wishes. 


Now, there is a case exactly in point upon the general 1 
asserted by the Senator from Wisconsin. The very qu 
raised then was to the meaning of this rule cited 
Senator from Wisconsin, and whether a point of order 
affect the matter when made at any time; and the decisio 
large number was to the effect that the point 
could not be made under those circumstapees, notwiths IS 
the rule which provides that a point of order may be mack 
time; and the reason in that case applies with greater 
this case. 

Here is an instance where the Senate has taken consi 
of a bill and has discussed it for several days, has ume! 
and is almost ready to determine the matter. Now t! 
tion is raised as to whether the Senate has jurisdictio! 
subject matter, whether the committee has actually 
report. I think it is worthy at least of consideration 


as 


of cases, 


' the Senate did not waive the right to insist upon a form 


ing of the committee when it took jurisdiction of the 
and proceeded to act upon the committee report, just as 
the cases to which I have referred. 

[ have nothing further to submit 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, 
me for a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator remembers, does |i 
within the last 60 days this very question has been | 
Senate? The Chair rules that the point of order 
made at any stage of the proceedings, and the Sena 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], who raised the point, ) 
believe, a proposed amendment to the rules so that 


will the NSenatot 


of order must be made at the beginning of the procec 
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Mr. ROBINSON, IL de not have in mind the precedent to 
which the Senator refers [ was not present when that ques- 
tion arose, but | do submit that the Senate, having received 
the report of a committee and having assumed to act upon it 
ind to consider the bill, at this stage of the proceedings the 
(hair ought not to determine that the Senate has not jurisdic- 
tion of it. The Senate. of course, can itself send the bill back 
io the committee and the question can be determined in that 
way by a vote of the Senate; but we all know that for years 
the custom has prevailed in the Senate of obtaining committee 


eperts by the proeess of polling Members. Now the Senator 
rom Utah |Mr. Smoor}] has denounced that process, and it 
ay be that he is right about it; but, nevertheless, it is the 


the Senate, as the Senator from 
Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of it. 


Mr. ROBINSON, It has occurred in a great many instances; 


ractice of 


Utah will concede. 


d I say that, so far as my experience goes, there never has 
eeh alt instance where the Senate waived any question of a 
mal meeting of the committee, accepted the report made by 


he chairman of the committee on the basis of a poll, proceeded 


» the consideration of the bill, continued that consideration for 

very long period, d then, upon a point of order, sent the 
back the committee. 

Mir. SMITH of CGeorgia And took away from the Senate 
subject which it was considering. The Senate, of course, 

in send it back if it wants to. The Senate has perfect power 
send it back 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly; it can recommit the bill. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But, after the Senate has taken the 
ll and worked upon it and worked upon it, surely the point 


mes too late 

Ir, LENROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Utah 
d to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes: I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT, Just a word with reference to this matter 
aiver. In the first place, it is very clear that there can 
no Waiver; but I want to ecall the attention of the Chair 
e fact that, while this bill has been before the Senate on 
mber of occasions, if was not until the last time the bill 
before the Senate that it developed that there never had 


of the Senate 
consideration 


1 here 


a meeting 


neluded 


committee. It was just before 
the bill that it was stated 
floor never had been a meeting of the 
tee, and nothing but a poll; and this is the first oppor- 
I have had to raise the point of order 

SMOOT. Mr. President, just one word. 

cited by the Senator from Arkansas [ Mr. Ropinson] 


the of 


that 


ence only to appropriation bills; and the Chair will 
‘ and no doubt knows, that there are certain rules 


. to appropriation bills that apply to no other bills before | 


ods That comes about because of the fact that in the 
iys of u session if all the rules applying to other bills 
ippiied to appropriation bills, perhaps we never could get 
priation bill through. Not only that, but it applies to 
tion bi only after the bill gone out 
ttee of the Whole into the Senate. A point of order can 
de against any item, even in an appropriation bill, as long 
lis in Committee of the Whole, but after an appropria- 
| passes from the Committee of the Whole into the Senate 
of order can be made against it, unless reserved. That 
nly difference between a bill of this character and an 
tion bili. 
PRESIDING 


the 


has 


lls 


OFFICER. The present temporary vecu- 
chair has a high regard for the opinions of all the 
who have speken on this question, but he does not deem 

airy at this time to pass on some of the questions that 

raised. 

cports of commiitees, both the reports of standing com- 
sund the reports of conference committees, were analogous 
pari materia up to the time of the adoption of paragraph 
Kule XXVIT. Until that time and for many years prior 
he remedy in the Senate was to move to recommit the 
latter to the committee of conference or to the standing 

a committee exceeded its jurisdiction. In 
lifth Congress the Senate saw fit to change the rule as 


henever 


from conference committees, and did adopt a rule, 
now the rule of the Senate, to wit, that when the 


exceed their authority a point of order would lie 
the repert, but the Senate did not treat or deal with 
Standing committees. Hence the rule expressie unius 
Slo alterius would apply—‘‘ the expression of one is 
sion of the other.” The Senate saw fit to ehange the 


mylf 


ng the reperts of eonference committees, but not 
of standing committees, hence the 


reports 
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Chair overrules the point of order rhe Chair will say to tl 
Senator from Wiscons that, in the opinion of the Cha ‘ 
remedy is to move to recon the bill 

Mr LENROC T. Mr. Presiden I res; PULLV aj eal [rol 
decision of the Chair, and I do so no ecause of : interest in 
this bill, but because I think the Senate ought 1 ly umdler- 
stand the position that it would take and the pre nt tl 
would create in sustaining the decision of the Cha IpPol 
ruling. If the decision of the Chair on this ruling is sustained, 
it means that any committee of the Senate need hold no t 
meeting whatever upon any bill that is referred to it, bu a 
the signatures of a majority of the committee may be procures 
and the bill reported to the Senate. Thus the Senate, acting upo 
the belief that the committee has acted formally and has con- 


sidered the matter formally, as the rules require, are misled, and 
the rules have been violated, because there never his 
action by the committee upon the bill. 

Mr. President, upon the peace treaty that is now before us, if 


been 


the decision of the Chair should be sustained, the majori of 
the members of the Foreign Relations Committee might never 
have called a meeting of the committee. A majority of them 


might have signed the report, giving the minority no opportunit 
to meet in committee or propose amendments. And yet, und 
the ruling of the Chair, the Senate would |! jurisdiction and 
the only remedy would be a motion recommit, minority 
having no opportunity whatever to present the matter in com- 
mittee, or be heard in the report. 

That is what the Senate would bring itself to if 
were sustained. No further meetings of a committee will | 
necessary upon any bill, Mr. President, under the ruling tha 
the Chair has made. The mere signatures upon the back a 
bill, however important it may be, will be sufficient to give the 
Senate jurisdiction of that bill. If the Senate desires to make 
that kind of a precedent, well and good; but I can not permit 
it to go without an appeal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair, of course, can not 
argue, but wishes to say he may not go de-hors the reeord. The 


ave 


to tne 


this ruling 


ye 


Chair is bound by the record. On the calendar which is 
printed for us this morning we find Calendar No. 126—this 
bill. The calendar prepared by the Seeretary under the au- 


thority of 
without 


of 


the Senate gives the bill as having been reported 
amendment. The Chair on its own ipse dixit can not, 
course, refer the bill back to the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, permit me on. 
The chairman of the committee this morning has infermed the 


one observai 


(‘hair that there never was a formal meeting of the committee 
upon the bill, and that the bill was reported upon a pol So 
the Chair is in fui! possession of all the facets. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to say just 
a word in support of the ruling of the Chair. This bill was re- 
ported weeks ago. It stayed on the calendar. It was called 
up in the Senate. It has been considered by the Senate. It 


bas been considered a number of times by the Senate 
been amended by the Senate. 

Mr. President, the serious danger that the Senator from Wis- 
consin has conjured up is not as serious as he has described it. 
If the time ever comes when a bill has been reported to the 
Senate in this way and members of the committee desire the 
bill to go back, that there may be a hearing on it, the Senate 
always has control of it. The Senate can send the bill back to 


and has 


the committee for consideration, though it is in the S ite. 
The Senate has control of it. No harm, no danger, could 
come from the situation which the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Lenroot] has described. 

L submit that the decision of the Chair was right. ‘This |i 


having been before the Senate day after day for consideration, 
it would indicate certainly a condition of our rules that was al- 
most foolish if the Senate could not, if it desired to do se, pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the bill. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I move to lay the appeal of 
the Senator from Wisconsin on the table. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I wish to be ird just 2 
moment. 

Mr. ROBINSON I ithdraw the motion, that e > t 
from Ohio may be heard. 

Mr. POMEKENE. Mr. President, IL should gret exceed 
ingly if the ruling of the Chair were to continue as a rule of 
this body. I say that with all due respect for one who I know 
is usually right. But why do we have committees? We hav 
these committees so that Senators can get together and counsel 
together, so that objections may be raised and considered in the 
committee ; so that they may have the benefit of hearings if, in 
the judgment of members cf the comn it is so desired 

Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President, may 1 interrupt the Se nr 


from Ohio? 
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i RESIDING OFFICER [dun he Senator from Olio 
he Sennats from Connecticut % 
\) VOMERIENI { vield 
\i AN The Senator knows that on Thursday last the 
| of thre uinittee wrote a letter to each member of the 
Zon yy of this bill and requesting a full 
t t ‘ ittee fo the purpose of considering the 
\ ies s held on Saturday last, and [ think it 
(lis ‘ in al ee of the Senator from Ohio to suggest 
mrtunity 0 ven to any member of the committer 
oOnbp rin ¢o e* cnn yypose the bill if he saw fit 
4 \I POMIEREN!I lr. President, if my good friend the Sena 
Connect Vili possess bis soul in peace he will not 
vd fault what toa going to say Ll am arguing the 
mentary question how, and not the question as to what 
is dol s to this particular bill. [Iam ealling attention to the 
i Vhiech prey i 10 committee hearings. If we nre not 
sal to hay enrings, if it is a preper practice to go about 
committee—and I have done it, as other Senators 
the there were matters of minor importance pending 
hy ref bills to coluumittee at ally Why not do it right in 
he op Senate? We know that that would be bad practice: 
t it would lead to most vicious legislation. 

Y Ie that reason it seems to me that we must sustain what 
he practice of the Senate is, when the question is raised, so 
hat the Senate may have the benefit of the views of the com 

ttee, whether tl y are later appro. by the Senate or not 
What is the situation? A bill comes before the Senate It 
s true that I was visited by the clerk of the committee in m 
ice nnd asked to approve it, as he said, by the direction of the 
iirinnn of the committee. 1 read it over, and said T could not 
pprove it. Later on the bill was presented here in the Senate 
t developed, as was stated by the Ne tor from Wisconsin, | 
nk on the last day that the bill w under discussion hat 
is ho mee of the committes Phis matter was brought 
ithe Senat nd witho ts | referred back to the 
mu Les and f cours that is technic: point that - do 
ot seek to ts ny advant f | he chairman of tl 
m ttee did, on Thursday probabl send to me—nt least I 
ceived it i notice that he as going to call his committee 
gether on Saturday for a heari I went there t tl ip 
pointed hout tl di neuishe rman was there, and 
i 2% irse of the meetil l I i 1 other nembers of 
nmittee, the junior Senator ft Michigan |Mr. New 
|. the Senator from Florida [Mr. Fre Enl. and after one 
rt other of them went out the Senator from Vermont | Mr 
came in, They sent then for the governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and while the governor was there T think there 
our Senators preselit : east a part of the time 
Mr. FLETCHER If the Senator will allow me, L was present 


from bhegi) ning to end, 


Ihink- ¢ho? 


ELETCHER And t! Sen or from Vermont | Mr. PAGE) 


nd the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MCLEAN] were present 
ir, POMERENE Hlere is the situation We have this 
ery important bill, which deals with the amount of money 
iat a single borrower can ge of a bank. It has not been 
rd and cousidered by the full committee, and I have such 
idence in the committee as to justify me in saying that I 
ould attach greater importance to the judgment of th com- 
iti when they were all together and exchanging their views, 
en they indorse a bill as they may be polled from time 
i question here is point of order merely. An appeal 
s en taken from the ruling of the Chair. To sustain the 
eans substantially t! t is not necessary, under the 
iles of the Senate, to have «a committee at all, but all that 
sary to ¢ = to hiny your committee polled. l am 

0 vilting, To. e, to have that precedent established, 
\I ROBINSON Mr. President, [ move that the appeal of 
he Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] be laid wpon the 


Mr. LENROOT, On tha olion T ask for the yeas 


thal NAYS. 


The yeas and nays were ordered 

Mr. FONES of Washinet \I President [ suggest th 
ibsence of a quorum. 

7 PRESIDENT pro tempore The Senator fro Wash 

te suggests the absence of a quorum rh secretar will 


roll 


Sec following 


retary eal and the senators an- 


swered to their names: 


Ashur Capper Cummin Fikins 
Rall Chamber Curtis Fall 
Beckham Colt Dial Fletcher 
Brandegce ‘ Pillingham rance 


KR ECORD— 
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Gay Ls VPoincextet Sutherland 
lak MecCumb Pomerene Swanson 
Ifarri- MeKell Robinson Thomas 


rrammell 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Wo "+1 Ss 
Walsh, Mont 
Williams 


Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith, Ari 
Norris Simit (in 
Smith, Mad 


Smith, S. ¢ 


Harrison 
Hienderson New 
Hitchcock 

Johnson, 8 
Jones, Was! 
Kelloggs 


Kendrick Page Sineot Wolcott 
Key Per Spencer 
Kirby Phela Stanley 
Lenroot t sieriimyg 

Mr. McKELELAR Pie Senator from Oklahoma [Mr Gore] 
is detuined from the Senate by illness. The Senator from 
Alabamn [Mr BaNkteapl, the Senator from Rhode Tsland 


rom Tennessee [Mr. 
uri Mr. Reep], the Senator 
PivtTM AN]. nnd the Senator from Louisiana 
ELT. | detained from the Senate on official 
The PRESIDENT Sixty-five Senators have 
swered to their quorum present. 


thie 
Miss: 


Senator f STLELDS |}, thi 
from Nevada 
| Mr.- RANs- 


business 


[Mr. ierry], 
Senator 


| Mr 


from 


pre fempore. ile 


There is a 


hames, 


Mr LODGE. Mr. President, T move that the Senate pro 
ceed to the consideration of exeutive business in open session. 

The motion was agreed (o 

Mr. FLETCHER Mr. President, T desire to raise the ques 
tion that there was an appeal from the decision of the Chair 
pending and the yeas and nays were ordered on that appeal, 
und T submit that that pending business ought to be disposed of 

Mr. LODGE rhe only proceeding of the Senate that can not 
he interrupted is eall of the roll and that had not been begun, 
We do not necessarily have to have the yeas and nays imme 
dintely when ordered I have known the yeus and nays to b 
rdered and carried over for 10 days or two weeks. There 


nothing privileged in that situation, and I made a privileged 

etl 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What we meant to do was to appeal 
to the Senator fron: Massachusetts to withhold his motion unti 
“in have this vote and get through with the question that 


we CiHh 
s before the Senate, at le: 


r ist that is what I had hoped to do 
Mr. LENROOT. 1 
] 


o suggest to the Chair that the u 
finished business would be placed before the Senate at 2 o'clo 
and motion occupies exactly the same status. 

Th pro tempore. Without respect to thi 
merits of the point of order, it comes too late. The motion « 
the Senator from Massachusetts had been made and agreed to 

Mr. SMITH ot We were poi 
orde) We asking to get rid of the matter that wi 


Wish to 


2 privil 


leged 


PRESIDENT 


Georgia. not making a 


1 
are merely 


before th senite. I have no doubt the motion to proces | 
executive business in open session was in order. 

Mr. LENROO'T. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, I shall be glad to grant the reques 


but the question of order now before the Senate and still op 
io debate is a very serious question, I am told. I do not k 
but that it may lead to a good deal of debate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from Massaciiusetts 
to me? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I point out the fact that under the p 
parliamentary status the question is not open to debate. 1 
question is on the motion to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. LODGE. I was not aware of the parliamentary > 

Mr. ROBINSON. The parliamentary status is that yeas ahd 
nays were ordered on the motion of the Senator from Ar! 
io lay on the table the appeal of the Senator from Wis 
(Mr. Lexroor], from the decision of the Chair, and o! 
ihe motion of the Senator from Arkansas is not debaiab 

Mr. LODGE. I have made the motion, and it has bee: 
io, and we are in open executive session. The regular er 
course, is to proceed with the treaty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the 0) 
that it will be necessary to reconsider the motion of the + 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will state to the 
chusetts that I rose and addressed the Chair before his | 
was put and did my best to get recognition in order to I 
ihis matter at the time. It is not our fault. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, if the Senate desires to 
egislative session, that can be done. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I move that 
sider the action just had, solely for the purpose—— 

Mr. LODGE. All the Senator needs to do is to move | 
legislative session. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I make that motion, Mr. Pres 
solely for the purpose stated. If the Senate holds that th 
is not here in regular order it ought to be sent back to the 
mittee at once, and we ought to get it into shape to Pr 


\ 
from M 


Senator 


to 


before the Senate. 








1919. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmirnH], that the Senate 
resume legislative session. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate resumed legislative 
HbuUSINeSS, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll on the motion of the 
Senator from Arkansas |Mr. Roprinson] to lay on the table the 
uppeal by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] from the 
ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask 
he excused from voting on this question. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sena- 

from Arizona will be excused from voting. The Chair hears 
no objection, and the Senator from Arizona is excused. The 
secretary will eall the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

The VICK PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I have 

pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN ]. 
i am unable to secure a transfer, and in his absence I refrain 
rom voting. If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ihave a pair with the Senator from New York 
Mr. CALDER]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Rhode 
[sland [Mr. Gerry] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HENDERSON, I have a pair with the Senator from 

~ {Mr. McCormick]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mir. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 

serve that the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smit], 

l whom I have a general pair, is not in the Senate Chamber. 

ransfer my pair to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN ] 

d allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. OWEN. I have a pair with the Senator from New Jersey 

lr. KpGE]. I transfer that pair to my colleague 

mn Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote “ yea.” 

\lr. WALSH of Montana. I transfer my pair with the Sena- 


unanimous consent to 


ol 


11: 
iil- 


If 


the Senator 


from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] to the Senator 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HENDERSON. I transfer my general pair with the 
or Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] to the senior 
tor from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] and vote “ yea.” 

\] SMITH of South Carolina (after having voted in the 
mative). I inquire if the Senator from South Dakota 
STERLING] has voted? 

VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Ir. SMITH of South Carolina. I have a general pair with 

Senator, which I transfer to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
and allow my vote to stand. 

CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
rnia [Mr. JoHNson] is paired with the Senator from 
ia [Mr. MARTIN]. 

result was announced—yeas 35, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—35 
tansdell 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Simmons 


Hitcheock 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Kendrick 
McKellar 
McLean 


Swanson 
Thomas 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass 


Myers Smith, Ariz. Walsh, Mont. 
Owen Smith, Ga. Williams 
Page Smith, 8. C, Wolcott 
Phelan Stanley 

NAYS—37. 
Harding McNary Smoot 


Johnson, 8. Daly. Moses Spence 
Jones, Wash. New Sutherland 
Kellogg Newberry Townsend 
Kenyon Norris Wadsworth 
Keyes Nugent Warren 
La Follett« Penrose Watson 
Lenroot Phipps 
Lodge Poindexter 
McCumber Pomerene 

NOT VOTING—24 
Fdge King Overman 
Fall Kirby Vittman 
Frelinghuysei Knox Reed 
Gerry McCormick Sherman 
Gore Martin Smith, Md 


Johnson, Calif Nelson 
Senate refused to lay on 
from the decision of the Chair. 

VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs, Shall the rul- 

‘Chair stand as the decision of the Senate? 

LODGE. Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber while 
ate was proceeding except for a moment at the begin- 
{Tam glad it has been reopened, for I think the decision 

dangerous one, indeed, 


Sterling 


the table Mr. LENRoot's 
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the principle laid down in Jefferson's Manual, The only point, 
as I understand, that is made is that if any action has been taken 
on a bill reported simply by a poll of some members of the com 
mittee, it is then removed from liability to the point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia I thought we could dispose of 
matter at once on the motion to lay on the table; but that having 
been lost, I do not ask the further indulgence of the Senate 
avoid the executive session. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should like 
have to say on this subject. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 


Lie 
to 
io complete what I 


[I only wanted that understood, if the 


Senator will allow me. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not propose to take any tim ‘The ques 
tion is not yet decided. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand that. 

Mr. LODGE. All the Senate has done is to refuse to v thy 
appeal upon the table, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand that 

Mr. LODGE. And as the Senate has refused to lay it on the 


table, I desire to state my opinion that it is a very dangerou 
thing to permit the consideration of a bill by the Senate if the 
point of order is raised that the bill has not been considere: 
the committee, but has been reported here on a poll. I tl 
that opens a very dangerous situation. 

The principle of Jefferson’s Manual is a perfectly correct one 


Committees are appointed to consider measures Sometimes | 


is necessary, and en unimportant bills it is not uncommon t 

poll a committ and if no objection is made, that is all right 

but if objection is made and if a Senator feels that a bill has 
not had the proper consideration of the committee, I think the 
principle laid down in Jefferson’s Manual ought to be observed. 
We may get a bill in here on the poll of a bare majority of a 
committee, and if there is one day’s discussion about it or it 
an amendment is offered to it, it is beyond the reach of the point 


l earnest 


alters what L think 


of order, according to the as I understand. 

hope the Senate will consider well before it 

has been the general practice heretofore. 
Mr. McLEAN and Mr. UNDERWOOD addressed the Cl 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The 


decision, 


Senator from Connecti« 








Mr. McLEAN. [I ask unanimous consent to 1 that 
be recommitted to 1e committee 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I as the Senator rom Con 
{o withhold that request for a moment in order that | \ 
address myself briefly to the pending question. I do not 
to object to his request. 

Mr. President, I think the decision of the question no | 
ing before the Senate is of vast importance ito 1 or 
transaction of the business of the Senate. I know that Mi. 
Jefferson in his ial, which has been followed in the toni 
by the two Houses of Congress, holds that a committee is io 
organized to act unless it act ogether; and clearly that 
logical and true. Jefferson’s Manual, though, has nev 
adopted by the Senate as a part of its rules, as it has been 
the House of Re presentatives. Therefore ] is onl 
on the Senate so far as the reasoning is oncerhned “4 
far as the rule is concerned. 

But admitting that the proper action f a com ( 
assemble in the room assigned to it, discuss the questi 
bill pending before if, and decide by majority vote wh s 
be done—admitting that that is the logical way ) 
the disposition of a bill, yet I think under the rules o e Sen- 
ate it is impossible to transact the public business in 

I was little ised when I first came to the Senate to f 
that a vast number of bills were reported o the Senat 
members of the committees giving their consent, cither 

in writing. to ft] repor of a bill. Ll felt some oppos on 
that practice when 1 first came here, because I had beet 
in a different school: but I afterwards realized tha he 


tions in the Senate compelled the committees or the 
of the committees to follow that precedent 
The Senate is so organized and its comn ( ( ‘ ‘ 
that Senator has to serve on a number of « ! té na, 
| having to serve on a number of committees nual 
conflict between meetings of the committees i ituation is 
familiar to us all In many instances a comimi has 10 se- 
cure the presence of a quorum over tl ey ne, because 
Members of the senate who belong to the pat clink committer 
which desires to act are at the same tin transacting thei? 
legislative business before some other committee of which they 
are members. Of course, if the Senate would change its rules 
and reduce the size of the committee to a limit 11 woul? 


There can be no doubt about | be commensurate 


with the size of the id 


sebutle, on bEditt “tf 
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ov tS me bership on obe or two cominittees, then we could 
ransact business in an orderly way. 
My objection to establishing an order against what has been | 
practice of the Senate for many years in allowing bills to } 
‘ sported by giving consent is not in reference to the big bills | 
ters of*great importance t country. As a general 
t tv of the committee can be had at mest of the | 
earings and at the ne action aken on such measures; but | 
f ) is vot e wipe out the precedent that a bill may be | 
1 ed to the Sena although there has not been an actual | 
of ( here a majority of the members of | 
f itt derstanding what the bill is and being in favor | 
f e vive ej St vriting to its being reported, | 
he em! to the wastebasket all the smaller or less impor- | 
ome before this ody if there is one Senator 
ral es to raise the point of order. Other Senators know | 
I « \ of thre ball int Which the committees | 
es organized, that the bills of less importance to 
| light say of less gens ral interest to the country, 
] not of great neral interest are of 
us ortance to the people who are interested in them—that 
f establish a precedent of that kind by the vote of the Senate 
o-dny are sending to the disc linor bills that come hefore 
he Senate for consideration 
i do net contend acainst the logic ef the argument; I do not 
ontend against the principle laid down by Mr. Jefferson in his 


Manual Chat is the logical and proper way to handle business ; 
I e way the Senate is organized it is the impossible way to 
vile business, and until we reform the Senate by cutting down 
he number of committees and the memberships of the commit 
s xo that the men who are on the committees can aitend to 
blie business, I think we had better follow this precedent, so 
! il] Ur ae hefore the Senate promptly for considera 
Vr. LODGE M President, IT do not think there is any pur- 
ind f laving down the rule that no bill shall be reported in 
iy on a poll of the committes [am not aware of that. 

Vr. UNDERWOOD. But the Senator will agree that if this 
on t is adopted, then any other bill reported in this way 
he subject to a point of ordei 

Vir. LODGE It ought to be sub jes tito a point of order 

i. UNDERWOOD. That is where I differ with the Senator, 

Mr. LODGE I soa very dangerous privilege to give and 

| No i appreciate about the committees just 
ich as the Senator from Ii i know they are large 


iorum; but most of the com- 


ily have a quorum for the trans- 


of certain business. nnd is always possible for a Member 

| 1 not be present at a committee meeting to authorize his 
( to be cast or to be called at the time and have the vote 
[I think taking away the right to make a point of order, 

own bills come here that never have been before a 

ee. wi ¢) i ec} ipon it <n verv dangerous step 

\I UNDERW OO! If the Senator will allow ime to inter- 
pt ! , the Senator seys th it is a subterfuge to report a 
\ jority of the connunittee signing their names to it 
roving i ft seems to me far more of a subterfuge to 

1 over the telephe und ask him to be noted as pres 

vhen he does not even know what is going on. I would 

1 prefer to have a bill reported by a majority of the com- 
ttee with their nanses signed to a paper approving of the bill 


o have a fictitious committee meeting when a nrajority 
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tee will facilitate the action of the Senate upon the bill; but J 
do not want the ocension to pass without attirming, as the Sen 
ator from Alabama has affirined, that if the Senate takes. this 
step it only denies itself the privilege of considering = thy 
ereat majority of bills that ere introduced here and witieh 
may be of inrportance either in a local or in some other less- 


than-general way; and I think it may well be understood that 
the rules of the Senate do authorize a committee of the Senate, 
when that committee is satisfied that the Senate should have a 
chance to consider a bill by the concurrence of a majority 
the membership of that comniittee, to pass the consideration 


the subject to the Senate. 

In partial reply io the statement made by the Senator fro: 
Mussachusetts that the precedent is a dangerous one, I asser 
that it is in the interest of pronypt and wholesenie legislation, 
for at last the committees of the Senate are but the agenvies 
and instruments of that bedy. ‘They are designed to bring to 
the Senate legislation for the consideration of that body; an 


when, as in a cuse of this character, a majority of & com: 
having jurisdietion of «a bill nake a repert in favor of if, 
Without objection, aud with a full knowledge of thi 
y in whieh the report was made, takes jurisdiction of tly 
hill, considers it for | days, and amends it, it is not 
the interest of legislation, it not to preserve the dignit, 
the Senate, that a point of order should be made depriving th 
Senate over its committees—of the powe: 
the questions inyelyed. No harnr ¢an come to tiv 
the Senate considers measures that are 


the Senate, 
Was 
sevVvera 
LS 


} 


Which is supreme 


determine 
United States if 


at lhtre 


duced and reported by polling the committee and passes or 
defeats them, for the Senate, and not the committee, is the bod 
primarily responsible for the exercise of the power of | 


lation. 


Take this case as an illustration of what might occur 


the precedent contended for by the Senator from Wisco 
amd the Senator from Mussachusetts prevail. 


The siatement was mmade a week or mere ago on the 1! 
the Senate that this bill had been reported by the coneurrei 
of a majority of the members of the Committee on Banking wt 
Currency without a formal meeting the committee 
Senator might then huve made the point of order, and the 


ol 


} of the Senate would have been conserved by doing so; ) 


‘esent, and men were voted and counted present over 
hone; and that is what done. 
Now, I : not criticizing the situation. I am not criticizing 
rman of the committee. The whole fault and error | 
{ senate rules, in attempting to put on Senators more 
i business of these comunittees than they can attend to. 
Mr. LODG!] { think the privilege of doing that ought to be 
ded by preset the right on the part of Members of the 
a e to nrke the point of order. As a matter of fact, it is 
\ en \Mo of the bi that come here on polls are 
nobjected bills, and there is no trouble about it. 
Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator vieid to me | 
t forth a matter that ha een called to my attention? 
ur rule expressly provides for a case like this, and the require- 
ent that no report of a committee shall be made except by 
he eoncurrence of more than one-half of a majority of its en- 
embership. That is part of a rule adopted April 12, 1912, 
lL renrember correctly, and was introduced in the Senate by 
he former Senator from Arkansas, Mr. Clarke, for the express 


such a case as this. 
io object to the request made by the chairman, 


of the bill to the commit- 


Purpose OL Meeting 


sire 


Opie 


n, a re-relel 


a 


proceeded to debate this bill on two or three occasions b) 
the proeeed consideration. We res 
consideration of the measure. We adopted, if I rememb 


of Senate to to its 





rectly, some amendments to the bill. Im the meantil 
stated by the Senator from Conneetieut, the committe 
called together. Every member of the committee, ine 
the Senator from Ohio, was invited and urged to aticn 
meeting of the committee. VYhe eommittee met and fi 
discussion of this bill and adhered to its aetion 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator vie 

Mr. ROBINSON. T yield to the Senator. 

Mii LENROOT. is the statement correet th tine 
olly four members present? 

Vir. SMIUTHL of Georgia No 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I am informed that it is net 
but 1 was not present and I would not undertake to stat 
the proeeedings of the committee were, except as stated | 


chairman of the comiittee, the Senator frem Connect 
this point, however, that after the chairman of 

had exerted himself to secure the attendance of S 
on committee for the express purpose of considerin: 


bill, notwithstanding the faet that the Senate lad been d 


make 


mitter 


the 


ing it for several days and had amended it, and notwith 
ing the further fact that ne point of order had bee 
against the committee report, after the Senator from ¢ 
ticut had done his best to seeure the. attendance of » 
who belonged to the committec, some of the very Senat 

ding the Senator from Ohio |Alr. PomerRenr |, tou 


selves unable to attend the meeting of the committe: 
was no effort made, so far as I am informed, in the 
that was formally called to reverse the action taken ! 


jority of the members of the committee. Nobody pro} 
ihe committee to recomimit the bill. The cemmittee ly 
rule of reason and justice, in every way that it can 
mitted to the report on this bill. 

A majority of the members of the commitiee, in pu 
of the clause adopted in April, 1912, tu meet just such a 
this igned a faverable repert on this bill, The Senat: 
it up and discussed it for days. ‘The statement was 
the floor that the committee had not had a formal me 
and the chairman of the committee did his best to get a 


He sent a copy of the bill to every Senator 0 
What mere could 


effert to 


meeting. 
committee and urged him to attend. 
The Senators whe did attend made 


he revel 











ction taken through the concurrence of a majority of the com- 

mittee Now, after the Senate, which is master of its com- 
mittees—I dare you to assert a contrary doctrine—has again 
resumed the consideration of the matter we are asked to say 
that in the interest of fair legislation, in the interest of justice, 
this time which the has devoted to the bill must be 
counted as wasted and the committee and the chairman of the 
committee suffer the reflection which would result from 
the proposed action. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, may I ask the Sena- 
wv what becomes of the amendments that the Senate hus already 
nade to this bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is not a Senator in this Chamber 

who can answer that question. The Senate has already acted 
in part upon the bill, and the bill now goes to the committee, 
f it goes at all, with amendments adopted by the Senate; so if 
ou want to test the sense of the Senate on the subject 
ught to make a motion to recommit the bill. 

As before stated, I shall not object to the request of the Sena- 
or from Connecticut; but I merely want to that 
tead of - 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 


Senate 


Miust 


you 


in- 


assert 


President—— 
I vield to the Senator. 


Mr. McLEAN. I made the motion, or asked permission to 
uke the motion, because I think it is unfortunate that this 
ould be made a party matter. I am interested in the bill, 


nd I think it is a wise, sound piece of legislation, and it is for 
hat reason that I made the motion. I think it will expedite 
he progress of the bill if it is recommitted to the committee. 
Mr. ROBINSON. I concur in all that the Senator from Con- 
ecticut has said, and as an evidence of that fact, and as con- 
lusive proof of that, I conclude what I have to say on the 
pject, 
Mir. LENROOT. Mr. President, I want to say just a word on 
construction of the rule by the Senator from 
which he now invokes authorizing reports of 
umittees, and I do it only because I do not think the record 
uld stand as he has made it. He referred to subdivision 3 
Rule XXV; but, unfortunately for him, he read only the 
puragraph of the rule. If the Senator had read all of the 
i@ would have seen that instead of being in his favor the 
conclusive against him. Let me read that rule It 


suggested 


auHsas as 


ihe several standing committees of the Senate having a 
hip of more than three Senators are hereby respectively au 
to fix, each for itself. the number of its members who shall 

a quorum thereof for the transaction of such business as 
onsidered by said committee; but in no case shall a com 


icting under authority of this resolution, fix as a quorum thereof 


iber Jess than one-third of its entire membership, nor shall 
rt be made to the Senate that is not authorized by the con 
e of more than one-half of a majority of such entire mem- 
as only the last phrase that the Senator read; but he 
« that it was dealing with a rule of the Senate that 
permit committees to act with less than a majority of 
nhbers present to constitute a quorum. The very pur- | 
of the rule was to meet the difficulty suggested by the 


‘from Alabama [{Mr. UNpERwWoop], It provides that com- 
es may act with less than a majority; that they may act 
ne-third of the membership constituting a quorum; but 
omes the provision the Senator from Arkansas invokes, 
i such eases, nevertheless, they must have a majority of 
concurring in that one-third quorum. That was the 

se of it. Otherwise a majority of one-third of the com- 
e could report a bill. So in providing for a quorum as 
one-third of the membership it was provided that, never- 

t must take one-fourth of the entire membership to 
the report of a bill. So this rule, if there were any ques 
it it before, settles conclusively that a committee can 
except by assembling and meeting formally together; 
vision is made that in such a third of the en- 
bership may constitute a quorum, but there must be an 
such case of at least half a majority of the 


case one 


Vote 1n 
inb ship. 


NORRIS. Mr. President, I would not take up the time 


Schate how if I did not feel that the settlement of this 
very material and almost vital and that it ought to 
ined properly in order that the Senate may properly 


gislation., 
i LETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator? 
NORRIS. IT yield to the Senator from Florida. 
LETCHER. I wish to suggest that the settlement of th 
on the motion pending is limited; that it simply de- 
ther the bill shall be recommitted. It leaves the record 
shape: A point of order was raised by the Senator from 
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Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] » the ‘ the } { 
the reasons stated The Chair overruled the init of ordet 
an appeal was taken from the decision of th “Chair. “Pho ne 
ing question is the appeal. If the bill ' 
the end of the whole situation 

Mr. NORRIS Is the Senatoi | ) 
question ? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the end of the whok i | 
bill would be recommitted 

Mr. NORRIS If the Senator had permiited me to 


second 
tained 


sentence delivered 


that I a) 


to the Senate, he would have 


not in faver of the motion to recommit 
bill. I want this appeal decided, so that we may detern 
now, I hope once for all, the question that is at issue. I unde 
stand the parliamentary situation, I think. At least, I unde 


stand it the the Senator from Florida has « 
it. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], I understan 
did not make il motion. Te attempted to get recovnition 
said he wanted to ask unanimous consent. If that 
consent is requested, 1 am going to object. | 
will vote on this appeal, and let how 
proper for a committee report to come into the 
simple poll of the members of the committe: 
ing of the committee. 


Same as 


whether if 
Senate o1 


us decide 


Mr. President, that kind of a procedure would be 
ary. It 


absolute 


y disregards every princip! 


procedure, either in the committee or in the Senate \ com 
mittee is not a committee unless it meets as a committee You 
might just as well say that when a bill is introduced her 
could take that bill and go around and have every Member 


the Senate, or a majority of the Senate, sign on the back of 


a Statement that “I am in favor of it,’ and then by suc 
signatures have the Secretary certify to the House that 
Senate had passed the bill. That would be on all fours 
what we have before us now. 

The point is made, and made we that if the proper 1 


were enforced it would sometimes be difficult on account of th 


many committees on which each individual Senator holds mem 


bership. That is true, and the condition which confronts 
now only brings us face to face with a proposition that has oft 
been called to the attention of the Senate, that Members of 
Senate are on too many committees. The committees 


to be cut down in membership, and Senators ought nor to 


allowed to serve on a lot of committees We are all or 
many committees. A man can not meet with three or 
committees when they ull meet at the same time So if we 


going to adopt a rule such as the gentlemen on th 


would like to have us construe this rule, that you can get a 


reported to the Senate by a simple poll of the comiunittet 
which it was referred, without ever having the committe 
meet, then we might as well disregard all committees ; 
should be none 

The Senator from Alabama |Mr. UNbDERWoop| says this 
will not be urged against an important bill.” Who ZO 
to decide whether they are big bills or little bills? This 


a big bill by nany, and by some ol 
a small bill. If we adopt this precedent, then it would be 
sible, in the case of a tariff bill, to have the Finance 


mittee polled, and in the ca a political bill like 


considered to he il 200d 


se of that, as 


has always been, you could get a majority ef the committee 
sign their names on the back of a tariff bill and have a 
made the next day 

The theory of having a committee act on a bill is to ¢ 


some information to the body to which the committee 


report 





They are to have hearings, they are to give it consideration 
everything into con 


they are to consider amendments, and take 


sideration that has any possible bearing upon the subject ut 
consideration. 

Mr. WADSWORTH Mr. President, is it not also exé 
ingly important that the minority of a committee shall hi: 
chance to attend a meeting and express their opinions be 
a report is made? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly it is; and it has | 


iat when a bill i rought up 
committee the minority, those who oppos 


times 


tion in a 


out of ten 


those who favor, get their minds working together, 
will be amendments agreed on. You never would have si 
thing as a committee amendment if this precedent hecame 
established law of the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I simply desire to it jan 


vation that if this procedure were adopted permane! 
Senate there could not be contrived a 
the voice of the minority. 


better means ol 


thiee 


plained 


ci tif 
Uhahibous 


hope the Senate 


* without any meet 


revolution 
of parliamentary 


the 
with 


ough 


oul 
are 


other side 


there 
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Wo pernpm . o> 
SEPTEMBER 28, 
| [From New York Sun, Sept. 21, 1919.] 
PRO-LEAGUERS SEEK BIG FUNI TELEGRAMS SENT TO HUNDRED MEN ASK- 
ING EACH FOR $1,000 DONATION NEED CALLED URGENT MONDE Y WILL 
BE USED FOR PROPAGANDA TO HASTEN RATIFICATION, 
“One hundred financially and politically qualified citizens 
distributed over the eastern part of the country received the 


| NORRIS \bsolutely not. We would get all kinds of 

] ] slat It | be the easiest thing in the 
\ ) esirable legislatic before the Senate, and the 

1 vould be tl the Senate would have bills up for con- 

that had 1 ived any consideration from a 
‘ ( What we ought to do to meet the legitimate objec- 

! t ( ide is to t down tl membership of the com- 

Make it impossible for any one Member of the Senate 
oO be nember of a hal reat committees of the Senate 

1 you would not hay difficulty that you have now in 

tting quorums at the meetings the committees. 

rherefore, Mr. President eving that this is vital, almost |! 

olut ry n the procedure of the Senate, if the Senator 
rom Connect t [Mr. McLean] makes a request for unani- 

eonsent, IT want to objeet to I want the appeal voted 
1 We oul o have a rell eall on and settle this matter 
ra 
MESSAGE FROM Kk HOUSE. 

A mess; ‘ the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 7709) to authorize 
the incorporated town of Petersburg, Alaska, to issue bonds in | 

v sum, not exceeding $75,000, for the purpose of constructing ! 

ustalling a muni | electric light and power plant, and 


for the construction of a public-school 


building, and it was 
thereupon signed by the Vice President. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVATS. 


President of the United States, by Mr. 
announced that the President 


the following aets and joint reselution: 


from the 
: his 
had approved and signed 

(tn September 16, 1919: 


ol secretaries, 





Ss. 1362. An act to authorize Hiram IL. Sage, a citizen of Bald- 

1 County, Ala., to eonstruct and maintain a bridge across the | 
i’ lo River at or near Nunez Ferry. 

On September 17, 1919 , 

S. 2595. An act amending section 25 of the act approved De- 
cember 23, 1913. known as the Federal reserve act, as amended 
Is { act approved Septem he r (a 191g: 

S. 2622. An act to provide necessary commissioned personnel 
for the Army until June 30, 1920; and 

S. 2700. An act granting the consent of Congress to the D. EB. 
Hewit Co, to construct and maintain a bridge acress Tug River, 
connecting Martin County, Ky... and Mingo Ceunty, W. Va. 

(in September 15, 1919: 

S. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution making Wednesday, September 

1919, a legal holiday in the District of Columbia. 


Ek. M. MOWRY 


PRESIDENT laid 


\ND REV. E. BELL (S. DOC. NO. 


107). 


before the Senate the following 


Inessage from the President of the United States, which was 
!, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 

littee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

/ fie \ ‘ 

I esponse to the resolution adopted by the Senate on July 
IS, 1919, requesting the President, if not incompatible with the 
ublie int sts, to transmit to the Senate the records in the 
ises (| all papers in possession of the State Department con- 
ected with the legal proceedings against the Rev. E. M. Mal- 
ry (should be Mowry), charged with harboring criminals, and 

tev. Eugene Bell, charged with involuntary homicide, they 
heing ns of the United States and residents at the time in 
Kor i transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State 
b tioned subjects. 
| e} f the Seer ry of State has my approval. 
Wooprow WIrsoN, 
| Wi Lio 
lash ? lug 
ATTY ¢ It GERMANY. 

\ HITCHCOCK Mr. Pres i. e that the Senate 
proceed to tl conside f itive business in open 
—~t Ss MN 

Che motion was agreed to. 

Mv. LODGE. Mr. President, before beginning the reading of 

treaty, I ask to have printed the appeal for funds put out 
by the League to Enforee Peaee. It has already been printed 
in the Recorp, but I should like to have it printed with the com- 
ment of the New York Sun in regard to it. I will not ask to 
have ead agai | 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered | 
» be printed in the Recorp, as follows: | 


following ‘ very urgent’ call yesterday from the League to En- 
force Peace, with offices at 180 West Forty-second Street: 

“*Crisis at hand will determine whether America 
league nations or forsakes allies and negotiates separate 
peace with Germany. Vote for any reservations may require 
resubmission and endanger treaty. Will you join 99 others in 
giving $1,000 each to League to Enforce Peace, William H, 
Taft, president, for immediate use in arousing the country to 
demand prompt ratification in form that will not send treaty 
back for further negotiations and delay world pacification? 
Matter very urgent. 


joins 


ot 


**Grornce W. WICKERSHAM, 
** CLEVELAND H. Dopce, 
Oscar S. STRAUS, 
*“* VancE McCormick, 
Herbert S. Houston, 
Committee, League to Enforce Peace’ 
“It is assumed that many of the 100 will respond 
the names were selected. from a card index conveniently noting 
the pecuniary ability and equally important detail ; 


“we 


“ 


‘Finance 
because 
ot the 
political tendeney of the 100 chosen citizens to dig down for the 
desired cash. 

“Excepting Mr. Straus none of the five who signed the tele- 
gram could be reached yesterday, but he made it clear that 
Mr. McCormick had not evolved this idea. It had sprung into 
being spontaneously in the league’s oflice when the full signiti- 
cance of ‘the situation’ was comprehenaded. 

“* Publicity costs money,’ observed Mr. Straus. ‘There hus 
been much misstatement about the league. The money is fo 
publicity, for clarification in the minds of the public.’ 

“At the league office it was said telegrams were used not so 
much because this was an S O § to rescue the disputed and 
precarious doeeument, but because one of the very first rule 
of all the latest volumes on salesmanship says that ‘ telegi:uus 
get results.’ 

The vesults up to last night were not announced, ho 

Mr. LODGE. I ask to have printed this invitation, 
dated §S 1919, which was widely circulated 
League to EF It reads: 
and 


iy 
all 


also 
ptember 16, 
iforce Peace. 
(Personal confidential, ) 
‘** LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE, 
“New York, September 
“ DEAR FELrow CovENANTER: Nearly everybody, exceyi i- 
cal trimmers and wants the peace treaty and 
covenant ratified without further delay. Humanity, cot 
industry, laber, the whole social order need ratification 
As that was written it would mean that humanity, ¢o1 
industry, labor, the whole social order needed ratificati: I 
know what they mean, of course. It continues: 
“We urge that you immediately write, telephone, fteles hh, 
or visit Senators and demand prompt and unqualified ratifi 
and that you get other persons of influence who can bring 
sure No matter if you have done this; do it : n 
and in a positive and conclusive manner. Don’t wait on 
strike straight from the shoulder now, and put all your 
behind the blow. 
‘Faithfully, yours, 


self-seekers, 


to do so. 


or... 
Va 


“WW. R. Boyp. 
“* National Campaign 

+E EF. JONES, 

“Assistant National Campaign Manca 

The first circular that I put in is 

order to bring pressure upon the Senate. 

all the best emotions of the human heart to bring pressu 

the Senate. I am glad to read it and have it printed, because | 

think there a certain uneonscious humor in it. and als 
cause it shows that the writers have not gotten beyond (hi 

of considering that everyone who happens to differ from 
must be a “ political trimmer and self-seeker.” I can 01 
to them by way of advice that machine-made pressure 


an appeal for mo! 
This is an app 


Is 


fectly obvious to those who have served in the House ; 
Senate. They know when a letter is real; they know 
telegram is real. They also know when they are machine |! 
Now, in the reading of the treaty I believe the 5 
stopped at the beginning of part 2. 
The Senate, as im Committee of the Whole, and in open ¢ 


ol 


tive session, resumed the consideration of the treaty 
With Germany. 











(ao. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 

oceeded with. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
“ Part 


The reading of the treaty will be 
pt 


II, 
* BOUNDARIES OF GERMAN 
“Article 27. 


“'The boundaries of Germany will be determined as foilows: 
1. With Belgium: 
*“ Erom the point common to the three frontiers of Belgium, 
folliand and Germany and in a southerly direction: 
the north-eastern boundary of the former territory of neutral 
set, then the eastern boundary of the Areis of Eupen, then 
ic frontier between Belgium and the Areis of Montjoie, then the 
ith-eastern and eastern boundary of the Kreis of Malmédy 
its junction with the frontier of Luxemburg. 
With Lurcemburg: 
The frontier of August 3, 1914, to its junction 
of France of the 18th July, 1870. 
3. With France: 
The frontier of July 18, 1870, from Luxemburg to Switzerland 
the reservations made in 18 of Section LV (Saar 
in) of Part ILI. 
With Swit 
rhe present frontier. 
With Austria: 
The frontier of August 3, 1914, from Swi 
akia as hereinafter defined. 
6. With Czecho-Slovakia: 
Che frontier of August 3, 1914, between Germany anc Austria 
its junction with the old administrative boundary separat- 
Bohemia and the province of Upper Austria to the point north 
ie salient of the old province of Austrian Silesia situated at 
8 kilometres east of Neustadt. 
With Poland: 
I'rom the point defined above to a point to be 
i about 2 kilometres east of Lorzendorf: 
frontier as it will be fixed in accordance 
present ‘Treaty ; 
1ence in a northerly direction to the point where the admin- 
ve boundary of Posnania crosses the river Bartsch: 
line to be fixed on the ground leaving the following places 
jand: Skorischau, Reichthal, Trembatschau, Kunzendorf, 
, Gross Kosel, Schreibersdorf, Rippin, Fiirstlich-Niefken, 
u, Tscheschen, Konradau, Johannisdorf, Modzenowa, Bog- 
din Germany: Lorzendorf, Kaulwitz, Glausche, Dalbers- 
Reesewitz, Stradam, Wartenberg, Kraschen, Neu 
valde, Domaslawitz, Wedelsdorf, Tscheschen Hammer; 
the administrative boundary Posnania north- 
rds to the point where it cuts the Rawitsch-Herrnstadt 


Y. 


with the fron- 


Article 


2€) land - 


fixed on the 


with Article 8S 


Gross 


nee of 


e to the point where the administrative boundary of 
cuts the Reisen-Tschirnau road: 
ne to be fixed on the ground passing we of Triebusch 
el and east of Saborwitz: 
the administrative boundary of Posnania to its 
with the eastern administrative boundary of the Kreis 
stadt ; 
ce in a north-westerly direction to a point to be chosen 


ad between the villages of Unruhstadt and Kopnitz: 
to be fixed on the ground passing west of Geyersdorf, 
leh Altkloster, Klebel, and Ulbersdorf, 


len, mast of 
Iigen, Weine, Lupitze, Schwenten ; 


ind ¢« 


northerly direction to the northernmo 1 
Chlop: 
to be fixed on the ground following the median line 
lake the town and the station of Bentschen however 
ig the junction of the lines Schwiebus-Bentschen and 


Bentschen) remaining in Polish territory; 
in a north-easterly direction to the point of junc 
ari the Areise of Schwerin, 


S Birnbaum 


‘Lion 
Ss U1 

» be fixed on the ground passing east of Betsche: 

a northerly direction the boundary separating the 
Schwerin and Birnbaum, then in an easterly direc- 
rthern boundary of Posnania to the point where it 

river Netze: 
e upstream to its confluence with the Kiiddow: 
urse of the Netze; 
upstream to a point to be chosen about 6 kilometres 
of Schneidemiihl: 
course of the Kiiddow : 


, 


eC 1n 






est of Stahren; 








north-eastwards to the most southern point of the 
of the northern boundary of Posnania about 5 kilo- 
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“a line to be fixed on the ground leaving the Schneidemiihl- 
Konitz railway in this area entirely in German territory; 

“thence the boundary of Posnania north-eastwards to 
point of the salient it makes about 15 kilometres east 
Flatow ; 

“thence north-eastwards to the point where the river Kami- 
onka meets the southern boundary of the Kreis of 
about 3 kilometres north-east of Grunau: 

“a line to be fixed on the ground leaving the following plac 
to Poland: Jasdrowo, Gr. Lutau, KI. Lutau, Wittkau, and to 
Germany: Gr, Butzig, Cziskowo, Battrow, Béck, Grunau:;: 

“thence in a northerly direction the boundary between t 
Kreise of Konitz and Schlochau to the point where this bound- 
ary cuts the river Brahe; 

“thence to a point on 
metres east of Rummelsbure¢: 

‘a line to be fixed on the ground leaving 
in Poland: Konarzin, Kelpin, Adl. Briesen, 
Sampohl, Neuguth, Steinfort, Gr. Peterkau; 

‘then the bound: Pomerania in 
to its junction with the boundary between the 
and Schlochau; 

* thence rad 
West Prussia to the point o1 


the 
of 


Konitz 


the boundary of Pomerania 


the 
and 


follow ing 
in Ger! 
an easterly dire 


Kt) 


ily of 
of Kor 


18a 


northwards th 


n Pomerani: und 


theda about 3 kilometre 


? } ‘ 
naary vpetwee 


1 the river 


vO 





northwest of Gohra where that river ‘ined by a tribut: 
from the north-west; 

“thence to a point to be selected in the bend of the P ! 
river about 14 kilometres north-west of Warschgau: 

*a line to be fixed on the ground; 

“thence this river downstream, then the median line of | 
Zarhowitz, then the old boundary of West Prussia to 1 Balt 
sea. 

“8. With Denmarlh 

“The frontier as it will be fixed in accordance Ww Art = 


109 to 111 of Part IIT, Section XII (Schleswig). 
Articl 


“The boundaries of East Prussia, with the reservations made 


in Section IX (East Prussia) of Part III, ill be determined 
as follows: 

“from a point on the coast of the Baltic Sea about 1} kilo 
metres north of Prébbernau church in a direction of about 150 
East from true Nort! 

‘a line to be fixed on the ground for about 2 kilometres 

‘thence in a straight line to the light at the bend of th 
Libing Channel in approximately latitude 54° 193’ North, long 


f Greenwich: 
mouth of thi 
209° East from true 


tude 19° 26’ Ea 


“thence to the easternmost 


Nogat Riv at a 








bearing of approx North 

“thence up th yurse of the Nogat River to the poi 
the latter leaves Vistula (Weichsel) ; 

‘thence up the principal channel of navigation of e Vis 
then the southern boundary of the Areis of Marienwerder 
that of the Kreis of Rosenberg eastwards to the poi 
meets the old boundary of East Prussia. 

Thence i ry betwee! ] I VW i 
then the | | een the Areis N 
burg hel ( urs ol th V¢ “| 1 = 
the ) Nei strea ) t ‘ 
kil “ S B en being 
frontier of Russ 

“thence in an easterly direction to a point in te 
of the intersectix { road Neident o-N 
frontier of Rus 

a line to be fixed on t ground passing north of Bi 

‘thence the old frontier of Russia to a point east of Schmatlie 
ingken, then the pl! ipal channel of navigation of the Niem 
(Memel) downstreal hen the Skierwieth arm of the 
the Kurisches Ha 

“thence a straight line to the point where the eastern 
of the Kurische elhrung meets the adn 
ibout 4 kilometres south-west of Nidden 

“thence this administrative boul ! 

he Kurische Nehrung 

“The bound Si lescribed 
one-in-a-million Duy which is annexed 1 ‘ rest ire 
(Map No. 1.) 

“In the case of any discrepancies betwee he text 
Treaty and this map or any other map which may be annexe 


the text will be fil 

“In the case of boundaries which are defined by waterway, 
the terms ‘course’ and ‘channel’ used in the lreaty 
signify: in the case of non-navigable rivers, the median line of 


a 
present 





y er of its principal arm, and, in the case of navi- 
rivers, the median line of the principal channel of naviga- 





lou. It will rest with the Boundary Commissions provided by 
the prevent Treaty to specify auch case whether the frontier 
line shall follow any changes of the course or channel which 
uy take place or whethet shall be definitely fixed by the 
position of the course or chunnel at the time when the present 
rreaty comes into foree.” 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, before we proceed further 
With the reading of the treaty, I should like to ask the Senator 
ron: Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] whether he has any large 
aps to be hung on the wall to display these two boundary 
nes’ We have the whole map of Europe practically rewritten, 
vith many new nations created, and I think we would all be 
pretty much interested in knowing as much about the boundary 
| - us it has been possible for the members of the committee 
know Those of us not on the committee are not familiar 
the boundary lines, and I think we would all be interested 
ing more ahout the geography of the new kurope, if 

here is any way we ean get at it 
Mr. LODGI Mr. President, I am sorry to say that I have 
» large taps. LT suppose they could be prepared. Every Sena- 
for has the volume with maps in it, but to follow the boundary 
lines ; ihe treaty is read is practically an impossibility. 
It can not be done with the small maps. I think there ought to 
be some large maps made showing the boundaries that are 
established for the different countries. I suppose that could 
he done, and if that is the desire of Senators I will take steps 
(to have it done. I suppose it can be done on the request of 
the committee. 1 realize that perhaps the committee has been 


ecligent in not attending to it before. It did not oecur to me, 
I confess, until I heard the boundaries read here, how impos- 

te it is for anybody to follow them or know just what the 
reaty provides for. I shall tuke advantage of the suggestion 

the Senator from Indiana and see if we can not have some 
outline aps nade which will show the boundaries of Ger- 
Inmany—the old boundaries and the new boundaries—and to 
vhat other countries portions of Germany have been assigned. 

Mr. SMOO'l I suggest to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that perhaps he will find such maps already prepared in the 
State Department. I have been informed that they have 
Inaps Showing the new boundaries in Europe as agreed upon 
at Paris. 

Mr. LODGE. Joes the Senator mean large wall maps? 

Mro SMOO'l Yes; large wall maps. I have not seen one 

them, [ will say to the Senator, nor have IT seen any maps 
With the exception of those contained in the volume to which 


he refers; but [ think they are already prepared, and it would 


© a very good thing to have one here. 

Mr. LODGE. If the State Department has them, that will 
xpedite inaiters very much. JI shall make inquiry at onee 
und see if the State Department has large maps which will 
show the boundaries, new and old 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretar ill continue the 
reading 

Phi mt ( ene to ws 

I Ii! 

! \ VP , i 
\ f J 
‘ ; 


Germany, recognizing that the Treaties of April 19, 1839, 


Which established the status of Belgium before the war, no 
longer conform to the requiremen of the situation, consents 
io th brovation of the said Treaties and undertakes imme- 
(hately to recognize and to observe whatever conventions may 
be entered into by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
0 rn ‘ wm, i oncert with the Governments of Bel- 

oan of Nether! replace the said Treaties 
o Ao ft de formal mMdhesior should ly required to such 
onventions or to anv of the stipulations, Germany under- 

iy? > 

Germany recognizes the full sovereigniy of Belgium over 
he whole of the contested terri of Moresnet (called Mores- 
ie pentrey? 

VT) \LOSES Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator in 
charge of the treaty whet the territory referred to in 
article 32 is that over which the newspaper dispatches inform 
us Belgium and Holland have come to disagreement and have 


ruptured diplomatic relations? 

Mr. LODGE { do not think that is the territory. However, 
I should have to look at the map and examine it carefully to 
with nuthority. ‘he territory in contest between 
und Belgium, L understand, is chiefly with reference 


nbswer 


Holland 


ith 
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to what was the Duchy of Lemberg and the navigation of the 
Scheldt, the ownership of Holland, with which the Senator is 
familiar, on the southwestern side of the Scheldt, giving 
Holland control of the waters of the Scheldt. About this there 
are many treaties in existence, as the Senator from Ney 
Hampshire is no doubt aware; but what the Moresnet neutre 
is I do not pretend to know. I have not looked it up on th 
map, and I do not know exactly what it is. The Senator ea) 
probably find it in one of the maps printed with the treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue read- 
ing. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“Article 33. 

“Germany renounces in favour of Belgium all rights and tith 
over the territory of Prussian Moresnet situated on the wes 
of the road from Liége to Aix-la-Chapelle; the road will belo 
to Belgium where it bounds this territory.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think that confirms what | 
said to the Senator. I think the Dutch and Belgian differen: 
are in regard to territory farther to the westward; that is 
impression, because the line in article 33, as the Senator 
notice, runs from Liege to Aix-la-Chapelle, and that, as 1 re- 
member—I am speaking from memory- in the eastern » 
Belgium. 
The reading 


is 
ot 
of the treaty was resumed, as follows: 
“Article 34. 
“* Germany renounces in favour of Belgium all rights anid 
over the territory comprising the whole of the Kreise of Kum 
and of Malmédy 
“ During the six months after the coming into force of (his 
Treaty, registers will be opened by the Belgian authority 
Eupen and Malmédy in which the inhabitants of the above ter! 
tory will be entitled to record in writing a desire to see thi 
whole or part of it remain under German sovereignty. 
“ The results of this public expression of opinion will be cor 
municated by the Belgian Government to the League of Nations 
and Belgium undertakes to accept the decision of the League 
Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, in the course of the reading 
this article of the treaty before the Committee on Foreign hi 
lations an amendment was offered which was afterwards \ 
drawn, and which does not happen, therefore, to be before the 
Senate at the present time; but it is worth while to call th: , 
attention of the Senate in connection with this article to t! 
fact that the disposition of the sovereignty of the Kreise o! 
Eupen and of Malmedy is made in an eutirely different manne! 
from other dispositions of sovereignty fer which the treaty pro q 
vides. Here a register is opened and the inhabitants recor 
their desires in writing, with none of the safeguards which | 
treaty is supposed to throw about the rights of self-determin 
tion and with absolutely no interposition of the strong ar! 
the indispensable instrumentality of which we have heard » 
much in the last few months. 
I merely wish to call the attention of the Senate to thus 
in emphasis of the leosely drawn manner in which this trea! 
was put together and of the skill with which our Iuropeal asso 
ciates who sat with us at the council table at Versailles 
mitted themselves to leave us out of all problems with 
they felt entirely confident to deal to their own satisfaction, « 
the care with which they equally tied us strongly into eve! | 
problem where they required a goat upon whom they could v's 4 
the subsequent results. 4 
The reading of the treaty 
“Article 35, 


Wis resumed, as follows: 


“A Commission of five of whom will le | 
pointed by the Principhl Allied and Associated Powers, © 
Germany and one by Belgium, will be set up fifteen days : 
the coming into force of the present Treaty to settle 0! 
spot the new frontier line between Belgium and Germah \ i 
ing into account the economie factors and the means ef 0 
munication. 

“Decisions will be taken by a majority and will be 
on the parties concerned.” 

The next amendment of the Committee on Foreign 
was, on page 57, article 35, line 2, before the word " Pow: 
strike out the words “and Associated.” 


sevell Persons, 


boinne £ 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this amendment is on = 
all of which, with two exceptions, «are similar or : 
and it makes no difference which one is discussed, bec 

Selle 


the 


the same principle applies to all of them. Unless 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] particularly desires 


to £0 


.%.2 . 841 ores. hat we 
on this afternoon with those amendments, T suggest 1a" | 
pass them for the present until he ix ready te precee’. © ' 
we continue the reading of the treaty, 1 thin! 


that 
facilitate the reading if we treat these amendments as cl" 
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Mr. FALL Mr. President, the series of amendments to 





which the Senator from Massachusetts refers is composed alto- 
gether of some 30 amendments, and while I should personally 
very much prefer to adopt the course suggested by the Senator 
who is in charge of the treaty, I do not care to ) $A} that I am 
not ically able to discuss these amendments at the present 
time I would very much prefer, however, to allow the dis- 
cussion to go over while the amendments are read. I believe 
the t of these particular amendments is on page 165 of the 
treaty. The purpose of the amendments is simply to eliminate 
the United States from the different commissions which are to 
be provided for in the treaty itself, allowing the allied powers | 
Oo uppoint their own commissions to carry out the purposes 
expressed in the treaty. 

I desire to discuss the matter a little more at length, and I 
do not think any time will be lost by pursuing the course sug 
rested by the Senator from Massachusetts, as the amendments 
can all be discussed at one time. 

Mir. MOSES. Mr. President - 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator, of course, in suggesting that the 

tire series of amendments which have come to be known as 

fall amendments are the same, simply means that they 
re the same in principle. There chances to be, as the Senator 


ell knows, considerable variation in the form and application 
the various commissions set up, as, for example, the one un 
er article 35, comprising seven persons, will have not only the 


embership selected by the principal allied and associated 
wers, but it will also have the German and Belgium dele 
tes, whereas in many of the other commissions set up under 


e treaty the stipulations call merely for five delegates or com 
sioners to be named by the principal allied and associated 
ers. It is possible, if I may suggest it to the Senator, that 

will simplify the debate upon the whole series of amendments 
character if we have them all read before any are 
ted, inasmuch as there are these variations in form and 
ction, 

FALL. The Senator is entirely correct. It would very 
simplify the discussion. Otherwi in attempting to dis- 





the series of amendments it would be necessary to antici 
the reading of the treaty, while after the reading is con 
l, at least in so far as this series of amendments is con 
d, having it behind us, having some understanding of it 
Senate can discuss exactly the differences to which the 
1 from New Hampshire has called attentio For in 


é4, tO 


I call 


inguage: 


the attention of the Senate now, on page 


roverning commission— 





- is in reference to the Saar Basi 
{| for by paragraph 16, shall consist of five members chosen 
incil of the league of nations, and will include one citizen of! 
one native inl 1abitant of the Saar Basin not a citizen of France 
¢ members belonging to three countries other than France on 
amendment there is to exclude the United States. So it 
affect the United States, as in the series generally, by 
striking out the words “ and associated.” 
MOSES. The Senator need not leap so far in the text 


to find differentiations such as those to which I 
because, on page 61, with anaes to certain in- 


treaty 
lluded 


nal arrangements relating to the Grand Duchy of Lux 
the Senator will find that the sities and associated 
are included. 

rALL. I hope the Senate will pursue the course sug 

by the Senator in charge of the treaty There were sev 


tit Stior SS 


the United 
and at the proper 
ill attention to those questions and answers. 


which were asked the President 
with reference to these amendments, 


Shall e: 


oT 


HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, it was my understanding 
er passing over the first two amendments we would 
and vote upon each separate amendment as it was 


i; and I feel constrained to 
nendments over indefinitely. 


object to passing this and 
I would be willing to pass 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


R 
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de * 


Mr. HITC 
ments over in tha ay. 
ALL. I am asking 


HCOCK. I shou not like to pass these amend- 


Mr. F noth hatsoever, but I will sa 
to the Senator that we will not get a vote if we proceed with 
the discussion this afternoon I have no earthly desire te delay 


but it will inet be easier 


point out the differences 


to discuss the amendments and to 


between them, their purpose, and 

















they affect the treaty after they have all been read rather than to 
undertake to anticipate them by discussing them beforehand, 
The Senator can see that; but, so far as I am persona 
cerned, l have no objection to his suggestion 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Is the Senator reac » pro mn t 
his argument? 

Mr. FALL. No | rey it to ce ) 

Mr. LODGE. Mir sident, this pres ew li nusual 
case. Here is a se s of amendments tending over a numbe 
of pages. The Senator who offered the amend s, whi vere 
adopted by the co ttee, desires to discuss th i ents 
in a group and dispose of them all at one rh reaty must b 
read, and it seems to me to make very littl flerem 
time goes, whether it is read now or read at some othe! in 
| but this desire to inconvenience a Senator and undertake to 
when a Senator must speak on amendments is somet! I 
never seen attempt heretofore in the Senate 

Mr. FALL Mr. Presik it ] not care to dis 
amendment as we come to it; the principle involved ea 
the same, although the reasons for the amendments are not 
exactiy the same —— ca all be Lispose of. however. at 
time, in my judg! ces east, I am willing to endeavor to dis 
cuss them tog ether is elligently : I ma be able to do; | 
if that course is not pursued, then it will be necessary ier me to 
explain each individual amendment of the thirty odd. So i 
seems to me that time would be saved by preceeding as suggested 
by the Senater from Massachusetts I assure the Senator from 
Nebraska that so far as I am concerned there is noe purpose of 
delay at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK Ml President, we are ready t proce a 
this afternoon. I thi course I have suggested prop 
one; but if the Senator prefers to make his marks to-morro\ 
or begin to-morrow I would be willing to pass ove | end 
ments until to-morrow for tl purpose 

Mr. FALL. That is pel i satisfactory to l 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, we might as well understand that 
the amendments Lik be ssed over or taken up according to the 
vill of the Senate; and I ask now—I move, if it is necessary 
me to make a motion, that amendn No passed over 
temporarily 

Mr. HITCI hs Pre lel I suggest the st eofa 

;quorun, 

rhe VIC KE PRI DIENT i il re iry \ lil Ca th I” 

The Secretary ¢ e i oll, and the ollowing sena Is 1- 
selciiall teas thadae dae es 
Ashurst Hat I McNa Silmol 
Ball Hendersor Moses 
Beckhan Lite) | Myers 1, Ga 
Brandeg: J/onnso!l Calil Nelson h, M 
Cappe Jot Ss. Dal Ne s 
Colt Jone N. Mex Newber r 
Culberso Jones, Wuast Norris Spent 

; Curtis Kendric! Nugent Si | 
Dial Kenyol Overn s nse 
Dillingh Ke Pag Th 
Fall Kirb Pe S frown l 
Fernald Kn Phelan I n I 

tche Lent Phipps Walsh, M 
Gay Lodg Pittms: Walsh, Mont 
Gerry MeCumb Poindexter W sO! 

Harding Meck Ransdell Willian 
Harris Mel Sheppard 

The VICE PRESIDENT Sixty-seven Senators have n- 
swered to the roll cal There is a quorum present. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, now that the Senators have 
turned, I should like to explain, before we vote, the point th 
has arisen. 

We have reached page 57, the third cnx 1c 


util to-morrow those that may be reached in the reading | 
is to give the Senator from New Mexico time to pre- 
; remarks, if that will be agreeable. 
\LL. I am not assuming to set the time; and, so far 
personally concerned, I will say to the Senator that 
he perfectly agreeable to me. 
HITCHCOCK. Then we can proceed with the reading 
we may to-day and take these amendments up to- 
rALL. I think, as a matter of fact, that if we now 





Without discussion we would get to page 165 possibly, 
Would cover this series of amendments, 


| 


| 


associated power That is one of a series of 3: 

offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] in the « . 
mittee, all directed to purpose, and based on one princi} 
The Senator from New Mexico desires to discuss those amend- 
ments of his en bloc, and the proposition was that this 1e 
should be passed over until all of his amendments have beet 
read, because,hegi ot wish to make the same discussion 








It 


the 


time 


New 


would sa 
Sena 


amendment ve 


would 


thirty 
do it 


times, Om 
in that w 


enubit tor trom 


Mexico to dis 1is amendments together. If we are 
obliged to take » one by one it will greatly protract the 
debate. The suggestion I made was that we should pass it 


over temporarily ; and, if it I move t 


temporarily. 


is necessary, pass it over 














STSO 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to passing over 


the amendment ? 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, IT made an objection to 
that, and I will state in doing so that I was perfectly willing to 
have a unanimous-consent agreement to pass over the amend- 
ment until to-morrow if the Senator from New Mexico desired 
a better occasion or better opportunity on which to present his 
ease; but I do object to the indefinite postponement or to the 
passing over of the amendment in iat way. If the Senator 
from Massachusetts is willing to arrive at a definite time at 


which this and other amendments of a similar sort may be con- 
sidered, that can be easily arranged, 

Mr. LODGE. I am making no agreements and giving no as- 
surances which I have no power to give. We came to this 
amendment in the regular course of business. I have explained 
Why this courtesy should be extended to a Senator, which I 
ave never known to be refused before. As there seems to be 
to it I move that we pass over this third amendment 
temporarily. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, to that I make the point 
of order that we are operating under a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment for the reading of this treaty for committee amendments, 
and that no amendment can be passed over indefinitely with- 
eut unanimous consent. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, we 
unanimous-consent agreement. We 
rule, which is very explicit; and I] 
power of the Senate to decide when 
nmendment. 

The VICK 


ruie: 


objection 


are not proceeding under a 
are proceeding under the 
take it that it is within the 
it will take up any one 
PRESIDENT. We a under this 


re proceeding 


When a treaty is reported from a committee with or without amend- 
ment, it shall, unless the Senate unanimously otherwise direct, lie one 
(lay for consideration. after which it may be read a second time and 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, when it shall be proceeded 
with by articles, and the amendments reported by the committee shall 
be tirst acted upon, after which other amendments may be proposed ; 
and when through with, the proceedings had in Committee of the 
Whole shali be reported to the Senate. 


That far enough to read. We are in Committee of 
Whole now in consideration of this treaty. It must be 
sidered in accordance with the rule that applies to the con- 
sideration of any other question in the Committee of the Whole. 
We have reached a pending amendment, and the rules of the 
Senate provide that 


| 


as 


the 
con- 


iS 


When a question is pending, no motion shall be received but— 

To adjourn, 

fo adjourn to a day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn it 

ll be to a day certain 

lo take a recess 

fo proceed to the consideration of executive business 

ro lay on the table 

lo postpone indetinitely 

fo postpone to a day certain 

‘To commit. 

lo amend 

If this be a motion simply to pass the amendment over, the 
(‘hair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now I will say to the Senator from New 
Mexico that I shall be perfectly willing, on behalf of this side 


of the Chamber, to agree to take up the amendment to-morrow, 


and to give him every opportunity to present his case on all 
the amendments of the same kind. I do not intend any dis- 
courtesy to the Senator from New Mexico; and I understand 


from him that it is entirely acceptable to him to carry out that 
and that it will meet with his convenience. 


program, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I did not see anything in the 
rule which prevented laying aside an amendment. The limita- 
jion of the rule is that the committee amendments shall be 
considered first It does not prescribe any order in which they 
shall be considered. I take it that the committee has the right 
to call up any of its amendments before anyone else can offer 


one, and that is al 
The VICE ] 
cordance with 
Whole, and that 
one here— 


y Che Chair is simply ruling in ae- 
rule in the Committee of the 


a pending question—and there 


ie invariable 


there is 


tESIDENT 
thy. 
j 


s when 


is 






Mr. LODGE. What is the question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
this amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment has not beep read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has b - 

Mr. LODGE. If the amendment ad, then it is a 
pending amendment. a hy 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a mendment and 
the pending question. 

Mr. LODGE. And the Chair rules that it can not be laid 
aside by the yete of the Senate? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that it can not 
be laid aside by the Senate. The Chair rules that it can be 
postponed to a definite time, or you can indefinitely postpone 
it if you so move. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if that is the ruling of the 
Chair, I move that this amendment be postponed until this day 
week. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On that I demand the yeas and nays, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts to postpone the consideration 


of this amendment for one week. On that motion the yea: 
and nays are requested. Is the request seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the vot). 

The Seeretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California (when his name was called). 
| I have a pair with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr 


MARTIN], and in his absence I withhold my vote. 
to vote, I would vote * yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was ealled). | 
b= au pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey {\M 


If permitted 


I RELINGHUYSEN], Which I transfer to the Senator from A! 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have a pair with the junior Senator fro 
New York [Mr. Carper]. I transfer that pair to the seni 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THoMAsS] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator fro; 
New Jersey [Mr. Epce] is paired with the Senator from Oki, 
homa [Mr. OwEN] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCor- 


| MICK] is paired with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Hen- 

| DERSON }. 

Mr. GERRY. The senior Senator from Oklahoma [M): 
GORE] is detained from the Senate by illness. The Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. HeNperson], the Senator from Colorado 

| [Mr. THomMAS], the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen 


und the Senator from Tennessee |Mr. SHrTeEtps] are detain 
from the Senate on public business. . 
The result was announced—yeas 45, nays, 40, 


YEAS—43. 


as follows: 


sall France McLean Reed 
Borah Gronna McNary Sherman 
Brandege: Hale Moses Smoot 
Capper Harding Nelson Spencer 
Colt Kellogg New Sterling 
Cummins Kenyon Newberry Sutherland 
Curtis Keyes Norris Townsend 
Dillinghan Knox Page Wadsworth 
Elkins La Folletic Penrose Warren 
Fall Lenroot Phipps Watson 


Poindexter 
NAYS—40. 


Fernald Lodge 


Ashurst Hitchcock Overman Smith, Md 
Beckham Johnson, 8S. Dak. Phelan Smith, 8, ¢ 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Stanley 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Pomerene Swanson 
Dial Kendrick Ransdell Trammell 

, Fletener Kirty Robinson Underwood 

| Gay McCumber Sheppard Walsh. Mass 
Gerry McKellar Simmons Walsh, Mont. 

| Harris Myers Smith, Ariz. Wil'iams 
Harriscn Nugent Smith, Ga. Wolcott 

| NOT VOTING—13. 

| Bankhead Gore McCormick Thomas 

| Calder Henderson Martin 

| Edge Johnson, Calif. Owen 4 


Frelinghuysen King Shields 

So Mr. LopGr’s motion was agreed to, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in my motion I named a | 
entirely at random. I have no desire to put it at an unreas 
able distance, and I ask unanimous consent to change tlle | 
from one week to three days hence, and let it apply to all thes 
amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the 26th? 

Mr. LODGE. Friday of this week. " 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The (| 
hears none, and it is unanimously agreed to. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the treaty at the t 4 
of page 57, article 35, and read as follows: ’ 

“Article 35, 4 

“A Commission of seven persons, five of whom will a , . 
pointed by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, one = 
Germany and one by Belgium, will be set up fifteen days a! e 
the coming into force of the present Treaty to settle on the s} 


ine 
Ne 


ik 


That is, to Friday of this we 


the new frontier line between Belgium and Germany, ae 4 
into account the economic factors and the means of commun if 
eation. . inding 

ity and will be bindits 


“ Decisions will be taken by a majori 
| on the parties concerned.” 








[tty 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SEN ATE. 


The next amendment of the 
ufier the word “Allied,” 
o strike out the words “ and 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
until Friday 

reading wes continued, as follows: 


Committee on Foreign Relations 
in line 2 of article 35, page 
Associated.” 


The 


Vis, ots 


amendment will be passed 
over 


Th 


irticl 


When the transfer of the sovereignty over the territories 
eferred to above has become definite, German nationals habit- 
ally resident in the territories will definitively acquire Belgian 
itionality ipso facto, and will lose their German nationality. 

Nevertheless, German nationals who became resident in the 
erriteries after August 1, 1914, shall not obtain Belgian na- 
onality without a permit from the Belgian Government. 

‘Articl 


“ Within the two years following the definitive transfer of the 
overeignty over the territories asigned to Belgium under the 
resent Treaty, German nationals over 18 years of age habitually 
dent in those territories will be entitled to opt 
ttionality. 
Option 


for German 


by a husband will cover his wife, and 
aurents will cover their children under 18 years of age. 

who have exercised the above right to opt 
the ensuing twelve months transfer their place of 


e to Germany. 


option 


bs 


‘Persons 


bust 


res 


They will be entitled to retain their immovable property in 

erritories acquired by Belgium. They may carry with them 
eir movable property of every description. No export or im 
rt duties may be imposed upon them in conn with the 
emoval of sueh property. 


ction 


“Anrdiel 


fhe German Government will hand over without delay 
Government the archives, plans, title deed 
of every kind concerning the civil, military, 
ncial, judicial or other administrations in the territory trans 
ed to Belgian sovereignty. 
rhe German Government will likewise restore to the Belgiat 
ernment the archives and documents of every kind carries 
luring the war by the German authorities from the Belgian 
administrations, in particular from the Ministry of Fo. 


\ifairs at 


to the 


“iil 


documents 


registers, s 


Pe 
Brussels, 


le proportion and nature of the financial liabilities of 
ny and of Prussia which Belgium will have to bear on ac 
of the territories ceded to her shall be fixed in conformity 


Articles 254 and 256 of Part LX (Financial Clauses) of 
nt Treaty. 
“ Section Il 


LUXEMBUR¢ 


1 


to the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, Germany 
es the benefit of all the provisions inserted in her favour 
lreaties of February 8, 1842, April 2, 1847, October 20-25, 
18, 1866, February 21 and May 11, 1867, May 10, 
e 11, 1872, and November 11, 1902, and in Al Conven- 
nsequent upon such Treaties. 
any that the Duchy of Luxemburg 
0 form part of the German Zollverein as from January 1, 
unces all rights to the exploitation of the railways, 
to the termination of the neutrality of 
Duchy, and accepts in advance all international arrange- 
hich may be concluded by the Allied ASSO 
elating to the Grand Duchy.” 
amendment the Committee on Foreign Relations 
icie 40, on page 61, after the word “Allied,” to strike 


regura 


\ugust 


recognizes Grand 


régime of the 


iated 


vl 


ol 


ords “and Associated.” 

ICK PRESIDENT. The smendment w be passed 
lriday. 
etary continued the reading as follows: 


‘Article 41 


iny undertakes to grant to the Grand Duchy of Luxem 
ha demand to that effect is made to her by the Prin- 


et and Associated Powers, the rights and advantages 
d in favour of such Powers or their nationals in the 
treaty with regard to economic questions, 


to questions 
'o transport and to aerial navigation.” 
amendment of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
hige G1, in article 41, line 2, after the word “Allied,” 
out the words “and Associated.” 
awe PRESIDENT. The amendment 
‘ridav., 


will be 


passed i 
| 





The 


secretury continued reading as follows: 
Section ITI. 
LANK Ol THE RHINE, 


irticle 42 
“Germany is forbidden t 
cations either on the 
to the west of a lin 
Rhine. 


o maintain or construct any fortifi- 

left bank of the Rhine or on the right bank 

drawn 50 kilometres to the East of the 
irticle 423 

“In the 

armed 


area defined above 
forces, 


the maintenance and the 
either permanently or 


assem 


of temporarily, and 


tary manceuvres of any kind, as well as the upkeep of all 
permanent works for mobilization, are in the same w for- 
bidden., 
trlicle 
‘In case Germany violates in any mann whatever the pro- 
visions of Articles 42 and 43, she shall be regarded as commit- 


ting a hostile act against the Powers signatory of the present 
Treaty and as calculated to disturb the peace of the world 
ction IN 
* SAAR 1 
irticle 4 
“As compensation for the destruction of the coal-mines in the 
north of France and as part payment towards the total repara- 


tion due from Germany for the damage resulting from the war, 
Germany cedes to France in full and absolute pe ion, with 
exclusive rights of exploitation, unencumbered and free all 
debts and chi of kind, the the 
Article 48. 


irtt 


$SeSS 
rom 
in 


f 
irges any situated 


coal-mines 
Saar Basin as defined in 


cle 


ey orde he 


rig 
lrance 


r to assure tl 


» guarantee to 


hts and welfare of ¢ population 
complete freedom in working the 


and 


mines, Germany agrees to the provisions of Chapters I and II 
of the Annex hereto. 
irticl 
In order to make in due time permanent provision for the 


covernment of the Saar Basin in accordance with the wishes of 
the populations, France and Germany agree to the 
Chapter III of th 


provisions of 








Annex hereto. 
Articl 
‘The boundaries of the itory of the Saar Basin, as dealt 
with in the present stipulations, will be fixed as follows 
“On the south and south-irest: by the frontier of France as 
fixed by the present Treaty 
“On the north-west and north: by a line following the north- 
ern administrative bou vy of tl Kreis ¢ Merzig from the 
point where it leaves the French frontier to the pt t where it 
meets the administrative boundary separating the commune of 
Saarhélzbach from the commune of Britten: following this 
communal boundary southwards and reaching the administra 
| tive boundary of the canton of Merzig so as to include in the 
territory of the Saar Basin the canton of Mettlach, with the ex- 
ception of the commune of Britten; following successively the 
northern administrative boundaries of the cantons of Merzig 
and Haustadt, which are incorporated in the aforesaid Saar 
Basin, then successively the administrative boundaries separat- 
ing the Kreisc of Sarrelouis, Ottweiler and Saint-Wendel from 
the Areise of Merzig, Tréves (Trier) and the Principality of 
Birkenfeld as far as a point sit ted abou HOU metres north 
of the village of I hweiler (viz, the highest point of the 
Metzelberg). 
“On the north-east and cast: from the last point defined 
above to point mbout 3 kilometres east-nor : of Saint- 


Wendel: 


‘a line to be fixed on the ground passing east of Furschweiler, 
west of Roschberg, ea of points 418, 329 (south of Roschberg), 
west of Leitersweiler, north-east of point 464, and following the 


‘ 


s junet 


{ 
it 
Kusel; 


line of the crest southwards 


trative bounda the Kreis of 


to ion With the admini 


S- 


ry ot 


“thence in a southerly direction the boundary of the Areis 
of Kusel, then the boundary of the Areis of Homburg towards 
the south-south-east to point situated about 1000 metres Vy 
of Dunzweiler ; 

“ thence to a point about 1 kilometre south of Hornbach: 


a line to be fixed on the ground passing through point 
(about 1000 metres south-east of Dunzweiler), 
Berg), point 322 


Dan aw 
burg a 


$24 
pol t 363 (Fuchs- 
(south-west of Waldmohr), then east of Jiigers- 
nd Erbach, then encircling Homburg, passing through the 


points 361 (about 24 kilometres north-east by east of that 
town), 342 (abeut 2 kilometres south-east of that town), 347 
(Schreiners-Berg), 3856, 350 (about 14 kilometres south-east of 


Schwarzenbach), then passing east of Einéd, south-east of points 
of Webenheim, about 


oo” 


ices 


"on 


and 333, 


> 


about kilometres east 2 
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L ) ‘LYN AIT leat 
(ECORD—SEN ATE. SEPTEMBER 23, 
concessions have already been granted, whoever nay be the 


present proprietors, irrespective of whether they belong to the 
Prussian State, to the Bavarian State, to other States or bodies, 
to companies or to individuals, whether they have been worked 
wl 


or not, o1 ether a right of exploitation distinct from the 
right of the owners of the surface of the soil has or h: ot 
heen recognized. 

“As far as concerns the mines which are being worked, the 


transfer of the ownership to the French State will apply to all 


| the accessories and subsidiaries of the said mines, in particulay 


to their plant and equipment both on and below the surface, to 
their extracting machinery, their plants for transforming coq] 
into electric and by-products, their workshops, 


power, coke 


|! means of communication, electric lines, plant for catching and 
distributing water, land, buildings such as offices, managers’, em 


ployees’ and workmen’s dwellings, schools, hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, their stocks and supplies of every description, their 
archives and plans, and in general everything which those who 
own or exploit the mines possess or enjoy for the purpose of ex 
ploiting the mines and their aceessories and subsidiaries 
“The ;] 


transfer will apply also to the debts owing for produ 


| delivered before the entry into possession by the French Siat 


i the french 


and after ihe signature of the present Treaty, and to deposits o 
money made by customers, whose rights will be cuarantec 
State. 
t 

‘The French State will acquire the property free and ci 
of all debts and charges. Nevertheless, the rights acquired, o1 
in course of being acquired, by the employees of the mines and 
their accessories and subsidiaries at the date of the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, in connection with pensions for old 
age or disability, will not be affected. In return, German 
pay over to the French State a sum representing the aci 


| amounts to which the said employees are entitled. 


| double 


Mimbach, passing east of the plateau which 
; ad from Mimbach to Béckweiler (so as 
— din the territory of the Saar Basin), passing 
th junetion of the roads from Bdéck- | 
f nd Altheim tuated about 2 kilometres north of Alt- | 
: passil uth of Ringweilerhof and north of point 
i ihe frontier of France at the angle which it makes | 
re south «« Hornbach (see Map No. 2 scale 
) ! io the present Treaty) 
(‘ommission composed of five members, one appointed by 
) by German d three by the Council of the League 
“ \ h will select nationals of other Powers, will be | 
‘ thin fifteen days from the coming into force of the | 
race « 1 <1 itt { mtier line «ae scribed 
] we rts the pre ding line which do not coincide with 
e boundaries, the Commission will endeavour to 
eept he line indicated, while taking into consideration, so far 
wssible cal economic interests and existing eommunal 
e s (Col si LaKe! i ’ \ 
, narties ol ed 
le 
(y i} ‘ Mllnces avour of the League of Nations, in 
the cay tv o ustee, the vernment of the territory defined | 
nhove 
“Al l { t hfteen vears rom the coming into foree of the 
present Preaty the inhabitants of the said territory shall be called 
! diente th vereion under which they desire to be 
Vi BRANDEGEE Mir. President, in reference to the last 
sentence read, while it calls upon the inhabitants of the territory 
o incic ‘the severeiguty unde vhich they desire to be placed, 
’ ho p sion that tl shall be placed where they say 
sh to be placed. Chat seems to me to be a very curious 
Mission in the treaty. With « considerable appearance of 
magnanimity, the commission appointed by the council, after hay- 
ne exerejised s reignty over the Saar Basin for 15 years, | 
up ( habitants to say to what sovereignty they 
be xed \pparentiy they can pocket the returns 
wnt thi doing [ suppose it would be sacrilege to offer 
in endment to this sacred instrument, and if it were proper 
t mud not be in order at this time, as committee amendments 
obhe f ( red It is to me to be a Curious omis- 
’ i ‘| s I liny lO Say about the 
} ‘os I il ‘ 
r} sec;nre (| l¢ euding is follows: 
{ 
The stipulations undet ich the cession of the mines in 
he Saar Basin shall be carried o together with the measures 
tended to guarantee the rights and the well-being of the in- 
abitant and the governm the territory, as well as the 
onditions in accordance wit! vhich the plebiscite hi reinbefore 
provided for is to be mude, are laid down in the Annex hereto. 
‘This Annex shall be considered as an integral part of the pres- 
ent Treaty, and Germany declares her adherence to it. 
\NNEX 
In necordance ith th nMrevisions \rticle I> to Ho of 
the present Treaty, the stipulations under which the cession by 
Germany to France of the ne of the Saar Basin will be 
effected, as well as the measures intended to ensure respect 
or the rights and well-being of the population and the govern- 
nt of the territory, and the conditions in which the inhab- 
nts will be led upon to indicate the sovereigniv under 
hich they mav wish to he placed. ly heen laid dow ( 
t ? 
‘ 
1 
Krol | at of the coming int ore of nresent 
Treaty, all the dep s of coal situated withil - Basin 
ns defined in Article 4S ¢ the sa rrea rer ripe 
nd absolute property of the Fr Stat 
‘he French State will have the rigl 0 rkinpg or not 
working the said mines, or of t ‘ferring to a third par th 
right of working them, without having to obi Vy previous 


formalities 


uthorisation or to fulfil any 


“The French State may always requ ih: | Gorman 
mining laws and regulations referred to below shall be applied 
in order to ensure the determination of its rights 

“The right of ownership the French State will apply not 
only to the deposits which free and for which concessions 
} not yet hee ‘anted, b also to the deposits for which 


“The value of the property thus ceded to the French State 
will be determined by the Reparation Commission referred to 
Article 233 of Part VIIT (Reparation) of the present Treat) 

“This value shall be credited to Germany in part paymen 


the amount due for reparation. 
“Tt will be for Germany to indemnify the proprietors 
iies concerned, whoever they may be. 
t 


“No tariff shall be established on the German railwa) 
canals which may directly or indirectly discriminate to || 
prejudice of the transport of the personnel or products « 1 
mines and their aecessories or subsidiaries, or of the mate 
necessary to their exploitation. Such transport shall enje 
ithe rights and privileges which any international railw: 
ventions may guarantee to similar products of French 0 


‘. 
“Phe equipment and personnel necessary to ensure U 
patch and transport of the products of the mines and thei 
cessories and subsidiaries, as well as the carriage of wo! 
and employees, will he provided by the local railway admin 
tion of the Basin 
= 

* No obstacle shall be placed in the way of such improve 
of railways or waterways as the French State may juds 
essary to assure the despatch and the transport of the pr 
the mines and their accessories and subsidiaries, 
trackage, enlargement stations, and constructio! 
vards and appurtenances. The distribution of expenses 
the event of disagreement, be submitted to arbitration. 

“The French State may also establish any new means « 
iunieation, such as roads, electric lines and telephone co! 


: t iS 
ot such 


of 


fat 


for the exploita 


tions which it may consider necessary 
ihe mines 

“3¢ mi exploit freely and without any restrictio 
means of communication of which it may become the 
particularly those connecting the mines and their a 


and subsidiaries with the means of commaunieatiol 
rench territory. 


9) 


ilwa he lo del 


“The French State shall : ys entitled : 
application of the German mining laws and regulations 


| on November 11, 1918, excepting provisions adopted excl 


in view of the state of war, with a view to the acquis! 
such land as it may judge necessary for the exploitatio! 
mines and their accessories and subsidiaries. 

“The payment for damage caused to immovable pt 
the working of the said mines and their accessories ai 5 
sidiaries shall be made in accordance with the German 
laws and regulations above referred to. 


prop 








L910. 


“ 10 
whom the 


“very person French State may substitute for 


itself as regards the whole or part of its rights to the exploita- | 


tion of the mines and their accessories and subsidiaries shall 
enjoy the benefit of the privileges provided in this Annex. 
TEs 
“The mines and other immovable property which become the 
property of the French State may never be made the subject of 
measures of forfeiture, forced sale, expropriation or requisi- 
tion, nor of any other measure affecting the right of property. 
“The personnel and the plant connected with the exploitation 
of these mines or their accessories and subsidiaries, as well as 
the product extracted from the mines or manufactured in their 
ecessories and subsidiaries, may not at any time be made the 
ubject of any measures of requisition. 
ia; 


“The exploitation of the mines and their accessories and 
ibsidiaries, which become the property of the French State, 
vill continue, subject to the provisions of paragraph 23 below, 


io be subject to the régime established by the German laws 
nd regulations in force on November 11, 1918, excepting pro- 
sions adopted exclusively in view of the state of war. 

“The rights of the workmen shall similarly be maintained, 
ibject to the provisions of the said paragraph 23 
shed on November 11, 1918, by the German 
ons above referred to. 

“No impediment shall be placed in the way of the introduc- 
ion or employment in the mines and their accessories and sub- 
diaries of workmen from without the Basin. 

“The employees and workmen of French nationality 
ive the right to belong to 'rench labour unions. 


‘13 


, as estab- 


laws and regula- 


shall 


“The amount contributed by the mines and their accessories 
d subsidiaries, either to the local budget of the territory of 
e Saar Basin or to the communal funds, shall be fixed with 
regard to the ratio of the value of the mines to the total 
able wealth of the Basin. 
14, 


} 
| 
| 
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» 
\ 


| 
| 


ECORD—SEN ATE. D183 


ts one 


Mr. SMOOT. That of the amendments of the Senstor 
from New Mexico [Mr. Faz], which it has been agreed shculd 


be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gay in the chair). The 
amendment will be passed ever until Friday. 

The reading of the treaty was resumed. as follows 

~ i 

“The Chairman of the Governing Commission shall be ap 
pointed for one year from among the members of the Commis- 
sion by the Council of the League of Nations and may be re- 


appointed. 


* The Chairman will act as the executive 

“19. 

“ Within the territory of the Saar Basin the 
mission shall have all the powers of government hitherto be- 
longing to the German Empire, Prussia, or Bavaria, including 
the appointment and dismissal of officials, and the creation of 


of the Commissior 


Governing Com 


such administrative and representative bodies as it may deem 
necessary. 
“Tt shall have full powers to administer and operate the 
railways, canals and the different public services. 
“Its decisions shall be taken by a majority. 
‘Germany will place at the disposal of the Governing Com- 
mission all official documents and archives under the control 
| of Germany, of any German State, or of any local authority, 
which relate to the territory of the Saar Basin or to the rights 


the French State shall always have the right of establish- 


and maintaining, incidental 
nical schools for its employees and their children, and of 


as 


ceordance with such curriculum and by such teachers as it 
select. 
It shall also have the right 


to establish and maintain hos- 


to the mines, primary or | 


ng instruction therein to be given in the French language, | 


dispensaries, workmen's houses and gardens and other | 


table and social institutions. 
“15 
fhe French State shall enjoy complete liberty with respect 
' distribution, dispatch and sale prices of the products of 
nes and their accessories and subsidiaries. 


Nevertheless, whatever may be the total product of the 


the French Government undertakes that the require- 
of local consumption for industrial and domestic pur- 
shall always be satisfied in the proportion existing in 
tween the amount consumed locally and the total output 
Saar Basin. 
II. 
TERRITORY 
~ ae 


* CHAPTER 


OVERNMENT OF THE OF THE SAAR BASIN 


Government of the territory of the Saar Basin shall 

usted to a Commission representing the League of Na- 

This Commission shall sit in the territory of the Saar 
hs 


16 
the 


Governing Commission provided for by 
of five members chosen by the 


paragraph 
consist Council of 
inhabitant 


nree 


of the 
members belonging 
or Germany. 
members of the Governing Commission 
for one year and may be re-appointed. 
(| by the Council of the League of Nations, which will 
e for their replacement, 
‘members of the Governing Commission will be entitled 


Saar Basin, not a citizen of France, 


to three countries other than 


shall be 


of Nations, and will include one citizen of France, one | 


ap- 
They can be | 


lary which will be fixed by the Council of the League | 


ons, and charged on the local revenues.” 
ext amendment of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
| page «i, chapter 2, paragraph 17, line 6, after the 


a9 


{rermany,” to insert “ or the United State of America.” 


of the inhabitants thereof, 
=i. 

“Tt will be the duty of the Governing Conrmission to ensure, 
by such means and under such conditions as it may deem suit 
able, the protection abroad of the interests of the inhabitants of 
the territory the Basin. 


of Saar 

“The Governing Comuinission shall have the full right of user 
of ail property, other than iuines, belonging, either in public or 
in private domain, to the Government of the German Empire, 
or the Government of any German State, in the territory of the 
Saar Basin. 

“As regards the railways an equitable apportionment of roll- 
ing stock shall be made by a mixed Commission on which the 
Government of the territory of the Saar Basin and the German 
railways will be represented. 

“ Persons, goods, vessels, carriages, wagons and mails coming 
from or going to the Saar Basin shall enjoy all the rights and 
privileges relating to transit and transport which are specified 
in the provisions of Part XIL (Ports, Waterways and Railways) 
of the present Treaty.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a moment ago the Senator 
from Utah called attention to one of the amendments which 
were passed over. I wish to make sure that the amendments 
proposed by the Senator from New Mexico, to wit, striking out 
the words “and associated ” before the word “ powers,” and ap- 
pearing on preceding pages, should be noted in the Recorp as 
having been read by the Secretary. As the Secretary read, he 
did not state those proposed committee amendments, I presume 
on the theory that they had been passed over. IL simply wish 
the CONGRESSIONAE Recorp to show that they are proposed. The 


Secretary did read the last amendment, to which the Senator 
from Utah called attention, but he did not read the previous 
ones—for instance, those on page 61, amendments numbered 
tf and 5, where the words “and associated” are proposed to 
be stricken out. I simply want the amendments to appear in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp as having been read. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is entirely correct, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Recorp will show that the 


amendments have been read and passed over until Friday 
The reading of the treaty was resumed, as follows: 


“on 
=“. 


“The laws and regulations in force on November 11, i 
the territory of the Saar Basin (except those enacted in conse- 
quence of the state of war) shall continue to apply. 

“If, for general reasons or to bring these laws and regulations 
into accord with the provisions of the present Treaty, it 
essary to introduce modifications, these shall be decided on, and 
put into effect by the Governing Commission, after consultati 
with the elected representatives of the inhabitants in such 
manner as the Commission may determine. 

“‘No modification may be made in the legal régime for the ex- 
ploitation of the nfines, provided for in paragraph 12, without 
the French State being previously consulted, unless such modifi- 
cation results from a general regulation respecting labour 
adopted by the League of Nations. 


LOIS, 


Is 


hnec- 


mn 
at 












In fixing the conditions and hours of labour for men, women 
children, the Governing Commission is te take into con- 

rati the wishes expressed by the local labour organisa- 
s well as the principles adopted by the League of Nations. 

~ t to the provisions of paragraph 4, no rights of the 
hit s of the Saar Basin acquired or in process of acquisi- 
it e date of the coming into force of this Treaty, in re- 


of Germany or in respect of any 


insurance system 


Fany kind, are affected by any of the provisions of the 
el bre 
i nanyv and (1OVE 1 of the territory of the Saar 
1 continue all of the aforesaid rights. 
r} vil and criminal courts existing in the territory of the 
Basin shi continue 
\ civil and criminal court will be established by the Govern- 
( miss o hear ypeals from the decisions of the said 
e matters for which these courts are not 
ete 
The Go ni (‘om SSik ib responsible for settling 
organisatiol vd ju ection of tl said court. 
Tus e rendered in the name of the Governing Com. 
The Go ¢ Commission will alone have the power of 
faxes and es in the territory of Saar Basin. 
S be exclusively applied to the needs 
i r i 
e fiscal system existing on November 11, 1918, will be 
tained as far as possible, and no new tax except customs 
be imposed without previously consulting the elected 
t t tT? if nt 
Ihe es stipulations will not affect the existing na- 
ty of ‘ habitants of the territory of the Saar Basin. 
) Irnance shall be placed in the way of those who wish 
different nationalit but in such case the acquisi- 
} »] the loss of any other. 
| ( i (sO ne Commission the in- 
LT re t] ) : s, their religious liber- 
5 I hools, and t alguagt 
Phe right of voting will not be exercised for any assemblies 
l wal assemblies, and will belong to every in- 
f n ars ithout distinction of 
of the inhabit the Suur Basin who may desire to 
‘ t f liberty to retain in it their 
or to sell it t fair prices, and to remove 
‘ ‘ enareces 
ihe ' st ce, Whether compulsory or 
I i t { Saar Basin, and the construc 
fo ( forbidden. 
miv ale ned rie f the maintenance of order may 
shed 
I ) f ! ( ning Cominission to provide 
he } ect ie persons and property in the Saar 
f s B as defined by Article 48 of 
! be subjected to the French customs 
I i | ms duties on goods intended 
he ineluded in the budget of the said 
i \ ts of collection. 
l ed ft ‘ erritory to Germany, nor upon 
‘ ! { . 1 dustries of the territory of 
I 
Natt nud originating in the Basin 
er Germa ‘ i nd, similarly, German products 
( tel ! \ th Basin shall be free of all 
5 ch both originate in and pass from the Basin 
! e of import duties for a period of five 
he date of the ming into force of the present 
dl hae t period articles Imported from Ger 
\ ritory of the Basin for local consumption shall 
a f of import «ut 
i} e yeal French Government reserves to 
] nhnual aver of 1] aqua 
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tities imported into Alsace-Lorraine and France in the years 
1911 to 1913 the quantities which may be sent into France of al] 
articles coming from the Basin which include raw materials 
and semi-manufactured imported duty free from (Ger- 
many. Such average shall be determined after reference to all 
ivailable official information and statistics. 


goods 


”» 
Oa 


&e 


No prohibition or restriction shall be imposed upon the 


cireulation of French money in the territory of the Saar 
Basin. 
“The French State .shall have the right to use French 


money in all purchases, payments and contracts connected with 


the exploitation ef the mines or their accessories and sub 
sidiaries. 

The Governing Commission shall have power to decide all 
questions arising from the interpretation of the pr ling 


provisions. 

“France and Germany agree that any dispute involving 
difference of opinion as to the interpretation of the said pro 
visions shall in the same way be submitted to the Governi 
Commission, and the decision of a majority of the Comm 
shall be binding on both countries. 


* CHaptrer III, 
* PLEBISCITE. 
34. 

“At the termination of a period of fifteen years from 
coming into force of the present Treaty, the population of t! 
territory of the Saar Basin will be called upon to indicate th 
desires in the following manner: 

“A vote will take place by communes or districts, o1 
three following alternatives: (@) maintenance the 
established by the present Treaty and by this A 
union with France; (c) union with Germany. 

“All without distinction of sex, more than enry 
years old at the date of the voting, resident in the territo: 
the date of the signature of the present Treaty, will hai 
right to 





th 
of 


hen 


persons 


Vore, 


“The other conditions, methods and the date of the 
shall be fixed by the Council of the League of Nations i: 
a way as to secure the freedom, secrecy and trustwo 
of the voting. 

“35 
“The League of Nations shall decide on the sove! 


under which the territory is to be placed, taking into 
the wishes of the inhabitants as expressed by the votin;: 
“(a) If, for the whole or part of the territory, the L 
Nations decides in of the maintenance of the 
established present Treaty and this Annex, G 
hereby agi io make such renunciation of her sovere 
favour of the League of Nations as the latter shall dee! 
essary. It will be the duty of the League of Nations t 
appropriate to adapt the régime definitely 


favour 
by the 


Trees 


S eps ado] 


the permane} welfare of the territory and th 
interest : 
‘(6) If, for the whole or part of the territory, the L« 


in 


eede 


Nations favour of union with France, G¢ 

France in accordance with tl 
the League of Nations all rights and 
specified by the League; 

If, for the whole or part of the territory, 


decides 


hereby agrees to to 


ion of title o 
territory 


“(C) the Le: 


Nations decides in favour of union with Germany, lt 
the duty of the League of Nations to cause the Germa 
ernment to be reestablished in the government of the ft { 
specified by the League, 
36. 
“Tf the League of Nations decides in favour of the Ul 
the whole or part of the territory of the Saar Basin 


eit 


Germany, France’s rights of ownership in the mines 
in such part of the territory will be repurchased by G 
in their entirety at a price payable in gold. The pric 
aid will be fixed by three experts, one nominated Dy Gel 
by France, and one, who shall neither a Fret 
nor a German, by the Council of the League of Nati 
decision of the experts will be given by a majority. 
“The obligation of Germany to make such payment 
taken into account by the Reparation Commission, an 
purpose of this payment Germany may create a priol 
pon her assets or revenues upon such detailed terms 
‘ agreed to by the Reparation Commission. 
“If, nevertheless, Germany after a period of one 
the date on which the payment becomes due shall no 
frected the said payment, the Reparation Commissi 
with such instructions as may P 


} 
ve 


] 


yeal 


on s 


nm nee ordance 


so] 





() | 


‘) 
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| 
League of Nations, and, if necessary, by liquidating that 
of the mines which is in question. 
7 
in consequence of the repureha ri" led for in para- 
36, the ownership if the mines or any part of them is 


erre 


cl 


to Germany, the French State and French nha- 


s shall have the right to purchase such amount of coal 
Saar Basin as tcir industrial and domestic needs are 


at 


rding 


fixed in due time by the Counci 


S 


is understood that France and Germa 


nent 


Ss 


that time te require. An equitable arrangemen 
amounts of coal, duration of contract, and prices 


of the Leacue of 


ly mins by special 


l : 
concluded before the time fixed for the payment 


price for the repurchase of the mines, modify the pro- 


of paragraphs 36 and 37. 
‘39 
he Council of the League of Nations shall make such 
sions aS may be necessary for the establishment of the 
which is to take effect after the decisions of the 
ie of Nations mentioned in paragraph 35 have become 
ive, including an equitable apportionment of any obli- 


of the Government of the territory of the Saar Basin 
from loans raised by the Commission or from other 


om the coming into foree of the new régime, the powers 


» Governing Commission will terminate, except in the case 


d for in paragraph 35 (@). 


su) 


all matters dealt with in the present Annex, the decisions 
Council of the League of Nations will be taken by a 


tv. 


pection + 


ALSACE-LORRAINI 


HicH ConTrRAcTING Parriges, recognising the moral obli- 
to redress the wrong done by Germany in 1871 both to 


hts 


of France and to the wishes of the population of 


and Lorraine, which were separated from their country 


IX 


the solemn protest of their representatives at the 
f Bordeaux, 
pou the following Article 


Article dl. 


territories which were ceded to Germany in accordance 


6 


] 


’reliminaries of Peace signed at Versailles on Feb- 


1871, and the Treaty of Frankfort of May 10, 1871, 


“1 to French sovereignty as from the date of the 


of November 11, 1918. 


ntiers before IST7L shall be restored. 


Ch 





visions of the Treaties establishing the delimitation 
} 
irticle 
rinnan Government shall hand over without delay ft 
Government all archives, registers, plans, titles and 
of every kind concerning the civil, military, financial, 
other administrations of t 
icnty. If any of these documents, arehives, reg- 

or plans have been misplaced, they will be restored 


} 


in Government on the demand of the French Gov- 


ie territories restored to 
i 


irtictie oo 


e agreements shall be made between France and 
Lit with the interests of the inhabitants of the 


ferred to in Article 51, particularly as regards | 


ights, their business and the exercise of their pro- 
x understood that Germany undertakes as from 
t date to recognise and aceept the regulations laid 
e Annex hereto regarding the nationality of the in- 
or hatives of the said territories, not to claim at any 
‘whatsoever as German nationals those who 
been declared on any ground to be I’rench, to receive 
her territory, and to conform, as regards the prop- 
'man nationals in the territories indicated in Article 
» provisions of Article 297 and the Annex to Section 
X (Economic Clauses) of the present Treaty. 
rerman nationals who without acquiring French na- 
ll receive permission from the French Government 
the said territories shall not be subjected to the 
of the said Article. 
“Article 5}. 
bersohbs who have regained Freneh nationality in 


paragraph 1 of the Annex hereto will be held to be | 


rrainers for the purposes of the present Section. 






“The persoi refer ) in paragraph 2 the id Am 
Will from the day ¢ h they have claimed Fre nation 
ility be held to \ I ners e ¢ 
from November 11, 1918. For those whose application i 
jected, the privilege will terminat the date of the refus 

‘Such irid il we l also have the itus { \} 
Lorrain l 
quality, hether by tl 
by a judicial d 

: J 
i} rrite red to it Al e ol I 
trance free and q of all publie debi bye e ct { 
laid down in Arti 205 Of Part IX (Fi ( 
pre i) 

*In conformits th the provisions of Article 256 of Part IA 
(Financial Clauses) he present Treaty, I! e shall 
into possession of all property and estate, within the territories 
referred to in Article 51, which belong to the German Emp 
or Germa states, l il hy payment or eredit on this : 
count to any of the States ceding the territories. 

‘This provision applies to all movable or immovable | 
of public or private domain together with all rights whats 
belonging to the German En e or German States or to 1 
administrative are; 

‘Crown property and the preperty of the former Empe1 
other German sovereig! shall be assimilated to prop Le 
publie domain. 

Germany shal t take 1y action, either by 1 s of 
stamping or by any other legal or administrative measul! hie 
applying equally to the rest of her territory, which may be to 


the detriment of the legal value or redeemability of German 


monetary instruments or monies which, at the date of the s 


ture of the present Treaty, are legally current, and at that 
are in the possession of the French Governme! 


irticl 
A special Convention will determine the conditions or 


payment in marks of the exceptional war expenditure advanced 





during the course of the war by Als Lorraine or by the pub- 
lic bodies in Alsace-Lorraine on account of the Empire in 
cordance with German law, such as payment to the families of 
persons mobilised, requisitions, billeting of troops, and assisiance 
to persons who have been evacuated. 

In fixing the amount of these sums Germany sl 
credited with th: portion which A hay 
contributed to the Empire to meet the 
these payments, this contribution bel ding 
to the proportion ff the l iperial revenues cerived mm A 
Lorraine in 1913. 

b | Lid GroverhmenRt will collect or tS owh acco he 
Imperial taxes, duties and dues of every kind leviabl 
territories referred to in Article 51 and not collected 
time of the Armisti of November 11, 1918S 

itt 

The German Gi ninel shall witho delay re 
Alsace-Lorrainers (individuals, juridical persons 
institutions) all property, rights and ‘rests belong 
them on N 1, 1918 so 1 t! 

German territory. 

The Germa rove nt ul ! ! e; : 
plete witho ( xeeution ¢ ! financial « Ses 
regal ng A Lo ( it i 1 in the Ist ( - 
tions 

The German Gé ent undertakes to bear the ex] se 
of all civil and mili iry pensions which had been e I 
Alsace-Lorraine on dat of November 11, 1918, and the 
tenance of which was a charge on the budget of the ¢ 
umpire » 

“Phe German Government shall furnish each ye 
necessary for the payment in franes, at the average 
exchange for that year, of the sums in 1 cS to which persons 
resident in Alsace-Lorraine would have been entitled if Alsa 
Lorraine had remained under German jurisdiction. 

irticle 63 
“For the purposes of the obligation assumed by Germ 1 


Part VIII (Reparation) of the present Treaty to give compen- 
sation for damages caused to the civil populations of the Allied 
and Associated countries in the form of fines, the inhabitants 





referred to Article 51 shall be assimilated 


@-1li¢ ntioned populations 


iTIeS if} 


eulations concerni the « 
re laid down in Part XII 


Treaty. 


(Ports, Waterways and 


oming into 
and the port 
vears, 


after the ¢ 
Strasburg 


of 

2: period of seven 
of exploitation 
his single unit 

Central Rhine 
ove him 
f l’rench nationality. 

Strasburg and will be 
the Central Rhine Commission. 

ll be established in the two ports 
th Part NII (Ports, Waterways and 
Treaty. 

Convention 

binitted 

lixX 


mce 


will be 


Commission, 


curried on by 
which 


reside in S subject to the 


free zones 
Railways) 


to the 


the details of this organisation, 


iit 

derstood that 
Kehl includes 

venients of the por 


harbour, quays 


of the present Article 
of the urea necessary for 
the trains which serve it, 
er tI and railroads, platforms, 
l areh 
which make u 
“The 
ures 


the 


ahi W Uses, 
equipment of the port. 
German Government undertakes to carry out all meas- 


which ll be required of it in order to assure that ail 


Sl 


p the 
hea 
sadaill 


bank or the left 
conditions possible. 


Kehl, whether for the right 
earried on in the 
| property rights shall safeguarded. 
nistration of the ports hot prejudice any property 
of the French or Baden railroads. 
‘Equality of treatment as respects traffic 


both ports to the and 


shall be best 


: 
shall 


shall be 


vessels roods of 


in 


cout 


tionals 
try 

‘In case at 
that the 


tilalt 
still 


the 


the end of 


burg 


she 


requires a 
for 
which 
three 
“ Throughout 
ire 


prolongation of this temporary 
prolongation from the Central 
grant an extension for a 


réginie, 
such Rhine 
may 
years. 
the whole period of any such extension 
provided for shall be maintained. 
Pending appointment of the first manager by the Central 
thine ¢ provisional manager who shall be 


may be 


may ask 
Commission, 


exe eding 
AONneSs above 


‘omission a 
nationallcy 
Associated Powers 


subject to the foregoing provisions. 
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| 


| 


utrol of the Rhine and of | 


. ! 
force | 


i single 


in | 


between France and Germany, which | 
upproval of the Central Rhine Com- | 
particularly 


cranes, | 
I lev: s ant lro-electric plants, | 
is, elevators and hydro-electric plants, 


muking-up and switching of trains arriving at or departing 
bank of the | 


In particular the 
assured | 
every | 
sixth year France shall consider | 
progress made in the improvement of the port of Stras- | 
period not | 
the 


of | 
appointed by the Principal Allied | 


‘lor all purposes of the present Article the Central Rhine | 


mission will decide by 


In 


a majority of votes.” 


SECRET. article 65, in the eighth line, on 


{ft 


‘and associated.” 


PRESIDENT. That 


words 
VICE 
Friday. 

reading 


amendment will go over 
continued, as follows: 
‘Article 66. 
Phe i and other bridges across the Rhine now exist- 
ing within the limits of Alsace-Lorraine shall, as to all their 
iid their whole length, be the property of the French 
their upkeep. 
“Arti 
nent 
over all the railways which were adminis- 
the Imperial railway administration and which are 
actually working or under construction. 
“The same shall apply to the rights of the Empire with re- 
to railway and tramwi 
to in Article 51. 


Wis 


railway 


hich shall ensure 


le 67. 
The French G 
German Empire 


tered by 


VvVerl 


the 


ara 


referred 


page | 
er the words “ principal allied,” it is proposed to strike | 


is substituted in all the rights of | 


concessions within the territories 


‘This substitution shall not entail any payment of the part 


of the French State. 
“ The frontier railway stations shall be established by a sub- 
“puent 
frontier they shall be situated on the right bank. 
“Article 68. 

“In accordance with the provisions of Article 268 of Chapter 
I of Section I of Part X (Economic Clauses) of the present 
‘Treaty, for a period of five years from the coming into force of 
the present Treaty, natural or manufactured products originat- 


ing in ard coming from the territories referred to in Article 51 


agreement, it being stipulated in advance that on the ! 


») 


shall, on importation into German customs territory, be exemp 
from all customs duty. 

“The French Government may fix each year, by decree cv 
municated to the German Government, the nature and amou 
of the products which shall enjoy this exemption. 

“The amount of each product which may be thus 
nually into Germany shall not exceed the average of 
amounts sent annually in the years 1911-19158. 

“Further, during the period of five years above mentioned 
the German Government shall allow the free export from Ger 
many and the free reimportation into Germany, exempt fi 
ull customs duties and other charges (including intern 
charges), of yarns, tissues, and other textile materials or 1 
tile products of any kind and in any condition, sent from G 
many into the territories referred in Article 51, to b 
jected there to any finishing process, such as bleaching, 
printing, mercerization, gassing, twisting or dressing, 

“Article 


Set 


lo 


6Y. 

* During a period of ten years from the coming into for 
the present Treaty, central electric supply works situated j 
Gerinan territory and formerly furnishing electic power to t 
territories referred to in Article 51 or to any establishme 
working of which passes permanently or temporarily from Ge1 
many to France, shall be required to continue such supply 
the amount of consumption corresponding to the undert 
and contracts current on November 11, 1918. 

* Such supply shall be furnished according to the cont: 
force and at a rate which shall not be higher than that » 
the said works by German nationals. 

“Article 70. 

‘It is understood that the French Government presery 
right to prohibit in the future in the territories referred 
Article 51 all new German participation : 

“(1) In the management or exploitation of the public do 
and of publie services, such as railways, navigable wat: 
water works, gas works, electric power, etc. ; 

“(2) In the ownership of mines and quarries of every 
and in enterprises connected therewith ; 

“(3) In metallurgical establishments, even though theii 
ing may not be connected with that of any mine. 

“Article 

“As regards the territories referred to in_Article 51, 
renounces behalf of herself and her nationals 
November 11, 1918, all rights under the law of May 2 
regarding the trade in potash salts, and generally u 
stipulations for the intervention of German organis 
the working of the potash mines. Similarly, she rer 
behalf of herself and her nationals all rights under w 
ments, stipulations or laws which may exist to her bern 
regard to other products of the aforesaid territories. 

“Article 72, 

“The settlement of the questions relating to debts co1 
before November 11, 1918, between the German Empire «a 
German States or their nationals residing in Germany 
one part and Alsace-Lorrainers residing in Alsace-Lorr: 
the other part shall be effected in accordance wit! tl 
visions of Section III of Part X (Economie Clauses) © 
present treaty, the expression ‘before the war’ therein 
replaced by the expression ‘before November 11, 1915. 
rate of exchange applicable in the case of such settlemen| 
be the average rate quoted on the Geneva Exchange 
the month preceding November 11, 1918. 

“There may be established in the territories referred 
Article 51, for the settlement of the aforesaid debts unce 
conditions laid down in Section III of Part X_ (Leo 
Clauses) of the present Treaty, a special clearing office, 1! 
understood that this office shall be regarded as a 
oflice’ under the provisions of paragraph 1 of the Annes 
said Section, 


71, 
G 


] 


“Article 72, 

“The private property, rights and interests of Als 
rainers in Germany will be regulated by the stipulal 
Section IV of Part X (Economic Clauses) the 
Treaty.” 


f' 
o 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, there are some noms 
be disposed of, and I move that the Senate proceed 
consideration of executive business with closed doors. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded 
consideration of executive business with closed doors. 

After 10 minutes spent in executive session the aaa let 
reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m. ) re sea, 
as in legislative session, adjourned until to-morrow, = 
day, September 24, 1919, at 12 o’elock meridian. 


5 were 
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Executive nominations received by the Senate September 23, 1979. | To be ¢ th 107 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAT TRADE COMMISSION. | Lieut. Col. G re H. McManus, C Artil ( | 
Houston Thompson, of Colorado, to be a member of the! Lieut. Col. Ed rd J. Timberial Cc MI ery CO 
l‘ederal Trade Commission for a term of seven years (A } Ee 
eappoimtment. ) CONFIRMATION: 
> > or 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFIC! | Evecutive nom 110) cons ed the . 
a J. Briscoc, of Tucumcari, N. Mex., to be register of the | 1919. 
| office at Tucumcari, N. Mex., vice Rome P, Donohoo, term | Envoys EXTRAORDINARY <p MINIs s PLEN 
nod 
F Benton MeMillin to } ‘ ‘ raor a 
LECEIVER O UB MONEYS. : = pe FS 
R ER OF | LIc MONEY plenipotentiary to Guatemala 
elipe Sanchez y Baca, of New Mexico, to be receiver of | Q Abbot Mag is to be « p ord 1 
blic moneys at Tucumeari, N. Mex., his term having expired. | plenipotentiary > Bo 
Reappointment. ) | ~ , 
UNITED STATES COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. CLA 
furnest E, Reese, of New York, to be hydregraphic and Christian A secretary of en ] mn 
odetiec engineer (by promotion from inior hydrographic | of class 4. 
reodetic engineer) in the United States Coast and Geodetic ME) FEDI RESER BOARD 
Survey, Department of Commerc | _ Henry A. Moehk ea member of the Federal Reserve 
| STONAL APPOINTMENT. By PROMOTIO . THE REGULAR | Board 
ARMY. i Ree rer OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
INFANTRY. Frank P. Wheeler to be register of the land offi t I | 
To be first lieutenants Calif 
Stay ‘Pp ee tude +014 RECI or Punric Mo S 
cond Lieut. John C. R. Hall, Infantry, from August 1919. 
cond Lieut. Robert A. Case, Infantry, from August 2, 1919. Miorence M. West to be receiver o u 
Seeond Lieut. Ray W. Harris, Infantry, from August 3, 1919. Cor 
Second Lieut. Elbert W. Lockwood, Infantry, from August 3, POSTMASTERS 
19, 7 COLO! ) 
Second Lieut. Charles F. Frizzell, jr., Infantry, from August | Catherine E. Melis, Aw \ 
1919. dw rd Slate \\ sf bu 
second Lieut. William B. Oliver, jr., Infantry, from August ee 
e . LUONLDA, 
1919. Jal A. Dor Cy} | 
Second Lieut. Robinson FE. Duff, Infantry, ‘rom Aucust T. } JUTMCS AA. ‘ LL ples 
9 NEBRASKA 
second Lieut. Leon W. Hilliard, Infantry, from August 7, Olive C. Messler, Antioct 
i Mary L. Hoyt, Bloomfield 
second Lieut. Walter C. Blalock, Infantry rom August 8, Arnold J. Fiala, Brainard 
( John L. Delong, Bushnell 
i . , . ‘ 
cond Lieut. Hamilton Johnston, Infantry, from August 8,} Elbert M. Vaug Crenos 
Charles A. Currie, Havel 
Lieut. Raymond G. Lehman, Infantry, from August 9, John F. Buehner, Morrill 
Adda G. Newsor North Be 
cond Lieut. Irvine C. Scudder, Infantry, from August 9, Peter H. Petersen, Plainy 
talph FE. Oliv Superior 
md Lieut. John R. Deane, Infantry, from August 9, 1919 Eutis Quinn, Sutherland 
ond Lieut. Richard Z. Crane, Infantry, from August 9,| Lew D. Holston, Trenton 
Joseph A. McG n, Vi x 
nd Lieut. Hilliard V. MacGowan, Infantry, from August | 
bs ; Juliu ct mn F Anple ¢ ¢ 
id Lieut. James J. Roach, Infar rom August 10, | William O. Wallace, Col 
: Lewis B. Sli Gallipolis 
md Lieut. Guy S. Williams, Inf try Tol Aug 10 Wilson S. ) Lisho 
Charles B. Chilcote, Mount Gilea 
d Lieut. William C. Briggs, Infan from August 10 Mary E. Gilles Rayland 
Richard S. Ryan, St. Clairsvi 
Lieut. William C. Price, jr., Infantry, fr August William W. Rider, Spencervil 
| Charles W. Miller, Vers: 
NTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE RE sR ARMY Michael M. M Wayne “ 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. j SCONSIN 
: . . . + i en . Neé 1OSi 
d Lieut. David B. Latimer, Infantry, to be second lieu- Leon G. Schi Osa 
the Coast Artillery Corps with rank from November | =e 
! REIECTION, 
INFANTRY. Brecuti 10 ected by the Senate Si b », 1919 
Lieut. Ulrie L. Fomby, Coast Artillery Corps to be OST STER. 
lieutenant of fantry it rank fro rovember : en 
1a Infantry with ink from November 1, Ch cE. B e postinaster at Willis, T 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Rea@uiar ARMY. Se 
FIELD ARTILLERY. : ; : 5: mneenttete eneintateadaite te ushetiers 
on t | tm, ‘ ‘ ti me Ed WN 
To be colonel. } HO! | ()] RI | ENTATI\ E ° 
Col. Fox Conner, Field Artillery, from Aueust 22, 1919, | Turspay, September », TITY. 
To be lieutenant colonels. j 
\ OT ‘Was ty ‘ - : The House met at 11 o'clock a. n 
‘ 1 nor > . 1? fyeryy 1 ++ on wae ‘ o > ¥ ~ 7 ¢ . 
Faulkner, Field Artillery, from Angust 22, Che Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 
e M. Apple, Field Artillery, from August 22, 1919 O Thou Infinit ree of life and light, through whose bound- 
To be majors. less leve we live and move al h » our being, strengthen our 
( 7 . ‘ ° +? ° . > a . ey , e 
( Emery T. Smith, Field Artillery, from August 22, 1919, | arm ef faith, brighten our star of hope, and fill our souls with 
( Creed F. Cox, Field Artillery, from August 22, 1919. high and glerious aspirations; that thus being in touch with 
1 Robert M. Danford, Field Artillery, frem August 22, | Thee, we may walk worthy of the vocation wherewith we are 





L220 P. Quinn, Field Artillery, from August 22, 19 
Walter H. Smith, Field Artillery, from August 





o» 


least the well done, good and faithful servant, 
Lord; and 


if the 


called and merit at 
enter Thou inte the joy of Thy 
I 


T 
i 


Amen. 


songs of praises we 


i9, | 
1919, | will ever give to Thee. 


I the spit of 


luster. 
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dings of yesterday was read and ap 


i proce 
IskD STATUTES. 
Mi ALS NI i 
ilies Plouse 
tthe SPEAKER 
Vr. WALSH if 
1 l to consolidate, 


anent laws of 


Speaker, T rise to a question of privilege 
The ventleman will state it. 
uppears that on September 20 HL. 
codify, revise, and reenact the general and 
the United States in force March 4, 1519, 
d by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Littre}. 
conform either to the rules of the 
printed in fine type, in double 
‘ some 45 paces, 
had an opportunity to confer with the gentle- 
Mr. Lirtrie}, but I can not understand why 
vas printed in such shape, when the law re- 
printed in the ordinary bill form, with the 
unl of the usual size. If this is intended for 
ho ob jer tion to it. It does not 
title, it contains me 
however, upon its title-page contain 
that it will inelude all 
aws in March 4, 1919. 
extremely difficult for the committee or 
measure, and, as it relates to revis- 
veneral and permanent laws of the 
certain that amendments will be 
ly the House. It seems to me 
is not such a measure as the ¢om- 
ider: and the gentleman froin WKan- 
ne, is chairman of the Comunittee 
important committee, 
in the usual form, to conform to the 
e » consideration of the bill is begun. 
LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, this character of legislation 
1 attended to by the House for 45 years, and it is not 
the gentleman from Massachusetts |Mr. WarsH], 
he is in the methods of the House, is not familiar 
I presun the last time it was done was probably 
gentleman was born. ‘The last time the statutes of 
ind reenacted was in the Revised 
atutes in S74 We are pursuing the exact method that 
time. The gentleman that there 
if he will turn to the first page of the 
‘Be it enacted,” just as every §ther 
It also is the method pursued in every State 
ch they have issued such a The gen- 
senacting clause there. Ilorty-five years ago 
roduced just such a bill. The gentleman sug- 
il! be amended This bill will consist, probably, 
ms and bout 1,500 pages or more. If it-is 
never he passed at all. If I anticipated that 
t of debate and amendment, I would not 
it, because it would take 18 months 
all. That is the reason that for 45 years 
bench, and the litigants of this country have 
thout any real facilities for finding out what 
lederal statutes are. 
I law is 


Federal 
dition in 


R. 9389, 


inted does not 
it be 
consisting of Hoo Sec 


se there ean be 

because, while it has a 
It does, 
Will be amended so 
erinainent force 

would be 
to amend 
reenacting the 


states, 1t 1S 


SUCH i 


alinost 


it. the committ . 


which is an 


reprint made 


has 


nited States were revised 


pursued at that states 


hook. 


crite pen 


paiSS ON 


you 


must 
wir second 
and 283 Publie Statutes at Large and 10 Private Statutes 
You have to read 84 books. I have from the United 
tormneys and the Federal judges of this country a very 
and insistent demand that such a book be printed. 

iot any other way to print it. 
after a long conference with the superintendent 

there as to the best method of doing it, and was 
suggestion. 
iLouse Committee on Printing. I sent for Mr. Mor- 
Printing Office, and secured his ideas. 
here is merely 
report, as the 


if the Gov 
bill introduced 


the nature of a 


erninent 


it and go over it and suggest whatever it has to suggest to the 
ommittee. It will require to complete the bill probably a year. 
Nhe Members will now have that time to examine it. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Why was it not printed in the usual form? 

Mr. LITTLE. I talked that over with Mr. Morgan, and he 
said to me that in the last few years there have been thou- 
sands of dollars wasted by reports such as the gentleman sug- 
and bills and things of that kind printed in the other 
form, and he suggested that we had a right to print fit in this 


ZeSsts, 
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\t present, in order to find out what | 
read the Revised Statutes of 1874, 
{ST8, which is the same thing in | 


We have introduced it | 
us introduced before, pursuing the same method. | 
We also conferred with the chair- | 


a preliminary step in | 
gentleman, from Massachusetts | 
suggests, so that the House will have an opportunity to analyze | 
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form if it were so desired; that the law, the rules, and the cus- 
tom would permit it, and it was at his immediate suggestion 
that I adopted this form. The bill is in bill form. 

Mr. GARD, Will the gentleman pardon an interruption? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. This, I suspect, is merely a sample and a part 
of what the gentleman will introduce as his bill. 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; it will take about a year to get this bil! 
ready. 

Mr. GARD. And is it his purpose finally to introduce a com- 
pleted bill so that the House may pass on it? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; in about a year. 

Mr. GARD. This part in connection 
follow ? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. And the gentleinan is adopting this plan mere] 
to advise the House of the first or preliminary steps? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; that is the idea exactly. I am glad t 
gentleman from Massachusetts brought this up, because it giv 
nie little opportunity to put it before the House. However, 
[ am not fully prepared to present the matter at this ti 
but at some time I will ask the House for time to explai: 
fully so that it may have time to consider it. It will ta 
nbout «a year to get the bill together. Probably we wil! 
introduce any more now, but will have it in shape so thit t! 
}iouse can examine it. 

I have a letter from the Publie Printer in which he st: 
that the printing of the bill in the ordinary form would 
over $34,000, and to print it in this shape, when done, wor 
cost $11,000. The reason we printed it this way is that 
will save $238,000; and the gentleman from Massachusett 
[Mr. WALSH] has done so much along that line that I thi 
he will appreciate that. 

If it should be the pleasure of the House and the Senate 
pass the legislation when finally presented to them, it wi 
ready in a shape that will commend itself to the Com 
on Printing as the best way to be printed, and will get it 
a more compact form. Mr. Morgan states. after he we 
it with me for three or four hours, that this is the tyre of t 
Recorp and the page of the Conerrsstio 
Recorp, and the pages can be used with less expense thin 
other method of printing. There will be no change 
chinery or type, and it can be run off immediately. 

Also, the committee decided, after reviewing th: 
back all of these years, that it is the most readable w: 

a lawyer to get at it, and eombines cheapness and compact! 
for reading purposes and all those requisites. As I 
superintendent of work said that it would save 
printing. When we get it done we will have a bill which cu 
be run right off. They will take the type, make the ec: sts 

it, and be ready immediately to run off the book. There 

be no additional expense to it, and it will save a great » 
thousand dollars and greatly expedite the work. Form o! 
legal matter; refers to legal forms, title, and en 
clause, for example, not to the way a printer sets it up 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, while it may be true that 
years this matter was done in this way, the gent! 
from Kansas realizes that sometimes we pass laws in a 
of 45 years, and as it happened, we passed one of thes 
Within the 45 years relative to printing of bills for th 
sideration by the House of Representatives. We passed : 
in 1905, and while we are very glad to have the views o 
gentleman down at the Printing Office and to know that 


With the parts to 


has 


$23 000 


is a 


ago 


| anxious to cooperate in saving money, yet under the lu 


the rules of this House this bill is not in proper form 
considered by the House, and until it is in proper form | 
init that the committee has no authority to consider 
committee; because when a bill is introduced the law provice 
how it shall be prepared and introduced. I appreciate that 
saving in printing the bill is considerable, but the Hous: 
not consider this bill in its present shape with any expe! 
The lines are not numbered, If an amendment were 
offered, it would be confusing in view of the general pra 
which has been followed in the House, and under the ru! 
the House, to attempt to perfect a bill, or even correct 
that might appear in it. 

It would seem to me that before the House ean proc 
consider this bill it will have to be printed in the usua 
form. I submit to gentlemen that it would be better, even 
important as this subject is, that it be printed in the usu 
way. I simply bring this to the attention of the Hous " 
to the Speaker. I am glad the gentleman from Kansits wi” 
present. I can appreciate that this measure in this form © 
in excellent form for the report from a committee, but It Is 10" 
in the form for consideration by the committee and by the 


na 
iil 
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House. I submit that in this form the committee is without 
jurisdiction to proceed and consider it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, in view of the gentleman’s sug- 
gestion that it ought to be printed in the other form for the 
House to take up and consider it, I will suggest that if the 
House proposes to consider this bill in the manner suggested 
the committee will quit right here. It can not be done. For 
45 years committees have been shying away from the job, tak- 
ing up a littie now and then, but not getting anywhere. The 
bill of 1874 went through the United States Senate in 40 min- 
utes. Mr. Roscoe Conkling was the chairman of the committee; 
he was asked if there were any mistakes in it, and he said pos- 
sibly there were mistakes as there were mistakes in all things 
human, but if they undertook it they would never 
pass it. Up to that time there had been no general code of the 
United States. The only way to get the bill through to 
have no discussion of the character which the gentleman men- 
tions and no amendments. It would take more than two yeurs, 
the whole life of a Congress, to consider it after such fashion 
in either branch. It The only method that 
possible at all is to take the method that was adopted before, 
und that is for the House to follow the method that was pur- 
sued 45 years ago. I have a long list letters from United 
States attorneys and Federal judges insisting that this legisla- 
ition be enacted. 

Judge Hough, for example, of the Circuit Court of New York 
City, conceded, I believe, the equal of any lawyer who has had 
any practice in the Federal courts, says this is the way of get- 
ting at this, and that is to present this bill now, to present it to 
the House from time to time and give the membership of the 
House an opportunity to do what the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has now, of making any suggestion, and any suggestion 
which anyone desires to make the committee will be glad to 
have. We will make any correction of anything to which at- 
tention is called, in the years during which we will be at work 
upon it, and our hope is by that time the House shall know 
enough about it so that it will feel disposed to do what it did 
years ago, when Benjamin F. Butler, Massachusetts, a 
very learned lawyer, perhaps as good Massachusetts has 
produced—and the gentleman coming from Massachusetts 
knows what an able lawyer Gen. Butler was—presented it to 
the House. When they had up the bill under consideration he 
described it as a codification of the laws of the United States. 
‘he House did lose some time in preliminary work then, but 
tinally passed it when it got ready in a very snort time without 

y general discussion. It then went to the Senate and they 

ssed it in about 40 minutes. They had great lawyers over 

‘re, Morton, Conkling, Edmunds were on the committee; 

x-Senator Poland, of Vermont, was chairnran of the committee 
if this House when it finally went through; 

in when it was prepared. Those people finally decided that 

here was only one way of getting this kind of a bill passed to 

au general code of the United States. We could have waited 

util the last minute and could have thrown it in here in great 

lk, but we thought it was fair to the House and the lawyers 

of the country to take the preliminary step now. This bill does 
violate any law I know of 


to discuss 


Is 


is impossible. is 


'- 
tw) 


as 


\ir,. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mir. LITTLE. Yes. 
Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is chairman of the great Com- 


tee on Revision of the Laws, and he certainly holding that 


sition—— 
Mr. LITTLE. This is entirely within the spirit and purpose 
he law. 
Mr. WALSH (continuing). Ought to know that in 1905 we 


( puss a law saying how bills should be printed before they 
id be considered by the House. 
Mr. LITTLE. I feel this is entirely 
pose of that law. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, we are very glad to know that 
re is one committee of our distinguished body that says un- 
they can have their own way they will quit; in other words, 


within the spirit and 


ure above the law. We are also glad to know that the 
‘ec of Representatives has a matter pending before it or 
ul to be pending before it that must be passed without 


endment or reservation. The coordinate branch, I believe, is 
estling with a similar document or a similar problem which 
is insisted must be passed without reservation or amend- 
t. Now, if this codification of the laws must come before 
House and be passed witnout amendment or change it 
ild seem to me, if that is the attitude of the committee, that 
inust be done that way; that unless it can be considered in 
cordance with the rules of the House and the law that pos- 


'y public interest might not suffer if the committee did quit. 
| L submit, sir, that there is nothing affecting this problem 


Bu 
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Butler was chair- | 


ISD 


of revising and codifying the laws that takes it out of the g 
eral rules and customs. Therefore I make the point of order, 
to bring the matter to a head, that the bill, H. R. 93889, as in 
troduced and referred to the Commiitee on the Revision of the 
Laws, is not in proper form and therefore the committee has no 
jurisdiction to consider it. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has not quoted 
me fairly. I did not say the committee was going to quit 
cause it could not have its own way. What I said was that to 
follow ihe system the gentleman suggested would make ii 
impossible to complete the text in two years or in two ( 
gresses; that for any Congress to take this up and consider it 
in the way he suggests is quite impossible. In the course 
nature and in the experience of the bar, and of the Congress 
could not take this up in the method he suggests and ever get | 
finished. If the gentleman wants to lay the burden and ex 
pense upon this committee of going through all this work when 
we have the « Xp rience of a hundred years, why the gentlem: 
can wake his point of order, if there is such a point of orc 

Mr. WALSH. Before the gentieman leaves that point 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH If I understand the gentleman, he cont 
that to print this with numbered lines would make a great mau 
more pages, and that because of the number of pages and volut 


he able to commlete 


would not be 
is printed in 


the work t committee 
consideration, if it 
go through it expeditiously ? 

Mr. LITTLE. No. The point I lad in mind wa: 
is all right as far as it 


of 


whereas this form they co 


+7 


sent 


the 
if it Was printe 


‘ 


Mans Statement 1s Foes 


in the form suggests, it would cost a vast amount of mon 
and make a tremendous book As soon as the consideration 
terminated, it would be destroyed and thrown aside; it wor 
have to be; and the expense would be tremendous. That sucge 


superintendent of work. If we should un 
iis up section by section and handle it in the 


from the 


tion I got 
dertake to take tl 


way the gentleman suggests, we would never get done in th 
world. 
Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LITTLE. Certainly. 
Mr. WALSH. Of course, the matter of consideration by 
House is u matter that could be determined later, and that 
ably would be considered under a special rule. But does no 
gentleman think it ought to be in the usual shape? 
Mr. LITTLE. It ought to be, but we can not do it 
The SPEAKER. The Chair is disposed to think th: 
technical point made by the gentleman from Massachusett 
correct. The law specifically provides that all legislation s 
be first printed in bill form, which the Chair understands i 
the form which we have always used, printed with lines nun 
bered, and this obviously does net conform to that practic 
| Therefore the Chair at first blush would think that it does ho 
conform to the law. Neither does it seem to conform to the la 
in the enacting clause. The gentleman from Kansas | 
LItrrLE] states strong reasons for his action, but it seems | 
Chair that that would have to be done by a joini resolution 
Mr. LITTLE. I think, Mr. Speaker, we are following th 
spirit and the purpose of the law, myself. 
The SPEAKER. It may be that the spirit and the pury« 
of the law is economy, but the law specifically provides that 
bills and fesolutions shall be printed in bill form. The Chai 


does not see how this conforms to that provision. 
Mr. LITTLE. I will make this request, then, that the venth 
man from Massachusetts will withhold for the present his point 


of order I think an examination will demonstrate that o 
position is correct, 

Mr. WALSH. I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 


Committee on Revision of the Laws may consider the bill H.R 
9389 in its present form, 

Mr. WALSH 1 object. Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. the gentleman 
[Mr. WALSH] reserve the point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. By a special order of the House to-day the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cooper] has leave to address the 
House for 80 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is to discuss 
an important subject, and I suggest the absence of a quoruin. 

Mr. COOPER. I would prefer that the gentleman would not 
do so, because I do not want to take up 30 minutes of the time 
of the House in calling the roll. 

Mr. LANKFORD. I withdraw the point if the gentleman re- 
quests it. 

Mr. COOPER. 


Does from Massicinsetts 


Yes. 
All right. 


Mr. LANKFORD. 
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and gentlemen of the House, dur- 
was a message flashed 
people that all of the 
To our people it was like 
ar sky. But, nevertheless, 
intil more than four years 
most terrible, bloody, and 
recorded in the history of 
‘nh asunder by shot and shell, homes 
cathedrals demolished, and the 
e men of our own and of the Euro- 
the battle field. 

fateful message little did we think that 
would be called upon to take a 
We steadfastly did all in our 
‘or three years we suffered insult 
‘e destroved upon the high seas, our 
men, and young children—were 
the time came when our patience 
back at this 
eat t the very heartstrings of 

i undermining t dations of Christianity. 
sacrilegious for me to say that Almighty God de- 
eed that that great war should take place, but I do believe that 
that critical hour, in 1917, when it seemed as if civilization 
lost, when if seemd as if the church and the religion of 
‘hrist 1 ttering and falling, aye, when it 
vas soaked and drenched in human blood—lI 
t critical hour God Almighty called upon 
1 draw the sword and 


Mr. Speaker 
Lucust, 


sirike 


¢ lecided to 
zation ¢ » four 


It would be 


seemed as 


y le to 
ry to tell you what part we had in 
go into the struggle our 

power, money, and 
into that fight [Ap 
them, our boys, 


we did 
in mat 
and soul 


God bless 


re. 


e their 


righteousness might 


were ready to sacrific 


ation and 

ry of the world can be found a more 

than that which crowned the American 

mteau Thierry, St. Mihiel, and the Argonne Forest. 

nk God that the i and that autoeracy 

shall come to the the éarth to kill and 

and w we had in this great 
‘hri righteousness. 

will not forget that 

the great 

expected that ¢ 

bloodshed, which 

suffering to the world, 

to normal peace 


war is 


l over 


nations of 
feel proud of the part 
‘istian civilization and for 
llow Members, I tru we 


the 


done vet ro-d: face problems of 


brought so 
that we 
time 


con- 


‘f the House, I 


speak seriously, 


rds when I say that I believe that we | 


nore serious questions and more difli- 
time during the war period 
at this not fighting for 
a foreign foe. The 
is time is how are we goin 
‘ and bring 
nd happiness we 
Applause. | 
and hear of 


ion se n to be pre 


hour is 


eres 


t 
r 


aeain nok ™ 
,in AacK to ou 


have enjoyed 

see the feeling of 

valent 

newspapers we get reports 
the working cla 

mine We read of 

ur wheels of industry have 


mbers of 


among sses 


strike 


labor organizations 
of their officials and defy 
have ordered them 
this condition 
the officials of 


officers 
dences rf 

ey erie S ol 

two 


last 


the 
ailroad brotherhoods have expelled many men from their 
rations for disobeying official orders. 
that many of our great 
American citizens who are interested not only 
the members of their own organizations but 
of all the people of our Nation. But 
not hesitate to say that it appears as if these conservative 
labor leaders may be pushed aside in order to let a more radi- 
‘ I have the highest respect for 


of those who believe 
] 


element take their places. 
Samuel Gompers, and the work he did during the war, 


his efforts to maintain the American Federation of Labor 


| tions which in the 





} and their employees. 
| warm 


| ditions. 


who | 


| dustries of 


it the end of | 


some of | 
] ibor 


I do | 
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as a conservative force. I believe he did all in his power to 
at least steel strike. But I speak for a few minutes 
to-day to try to warn the American laboring man not to be led 
astray by these radical, so-calied labor leaders, who would over- 
throw our form of Government and destroy the sacred institu- 
past have been near and dear to the hearts 
[ Applause. ] 


+? 


ar lay Lilis 


of the American people. 

There was started on Monday throughout all 
steel industries of our country what is probably 
and the serious strike that the American people have 
ever experienced, and if press reports are true, many of the 
plants of creat industry are closed to-day, and something 
like 284,000 men have ceased work. 

Outside the Pittsburgh district the Mahoning Valley 
Ohio, which I have the honor to 
largest steel district in the country. ‘Therefore, as the represen 
tative of this district I am very much concerned about the situ 
ation, as is every good citizen of the community. We all wish 
this great could have been avoided. And how I wish that 
Mr. Gary, the the United States Steel Corporation, 
could have met and considered this great question, 
{ Applause. | 


of the great 
the greatest 


most 
this 


district of 


represent in Congress, is the 


strike 
head of 
his men 


Mr. Speaker, I fully realize what it may mean to me, 

from our great industrial district, to speak on this vital ques 
tion, and possibly what I say here to-day may be misconstrued. 
In the limited time that I have I can not go into the important 
the management of the steel industries 
of the Members of Congress know 
these issues are. I have now and always have had 
feeling in my heart for the working classes, and I stand 
ready to assist them at any time in efforts to better their con- 
I believe in the eight-hour day, and I also believe that 
the time has come when men who work with their hands should 
have a fairer portion of the profits that industry earns. | 
further believe in the right of collective bargaining, and I trus 
that the day will soon come when there will be closer, mor: 
friendly cooperation between managers From mi 


coming 


issues pending between 
Most 


what 


and men. 


| own personal experience I think I know the feeling of the gr 


army of employees who work by the hour and the day in th: 
our country. 

But I want to solemnly warn the workers that at this 

there a1 agitators who are pushing themselves to pl 
of prominence and Many of these men have 
an hi day’s work in their lives [applause], and if 
ports are true they are stirring up a class hatred which 

widen the gap between employer and employee instead of br 
ing them together. 

I believe that our country needs a revival of that go 
time American spirit, and that we should not pay so much : 
tion to foreign sentiment. [Applause.] If 
i those contained in this morning’s Was 
are a menacing danger. The fa 
brought to my attention last week in my district that 
agitators, when they held their meetings, threaten 
foreign-born people and told them if they went out to worl 
Monday they would burn their homes down and ki 


e many 
leadership. 


done mest 


clos 
} 


hewspaper a 
are true, 


Post, these 


especially 


agitators 


men of 
American ice 


emists are appealing especially to 
\ little or no conception of 
to one of these men that I want 
the attention of Congress and the country. I hold here 
hand a book or a pamphlet entitled “ Syndicalism.” One o 
authors and publishers of this book is a man named 
oster. You in the papers quite fir 
in the vo or three weeks. I want you to know who \ 
Z. ¥ At the present time he is secretary-treasu 
national committee which has had charge of organiz! 
orkers throughout the country. I charge that M1 
his unfitness as a labor | 
[Applause.| They disqualify him from the name of an Am 
citizen and the protection of that flag. [Applause.] I \ 
quote some of the things that Mr. Foster says and believ' 
In his book on syndicalism, in referring to a general str! 


Savs: 


institutions, and it is 


have seen his name 
last tv 


oster 


steel 


ter own words in this book show 


In his choice of weapons to fight his capitalist enemies the sy! 
is no more careful to select those that are “ fair,”’ “Just, 0! 
ized than is a householder attacked in the night by a burgh 
knows he is engaged in a life and death struggle with an a) 
lawless and unscrupulous enemy, and considers his tactics on! 
the standpoint of their effectiveness. With him the end just 

nieans. Whether his tactics be “legal” and ‘“ moral” or not « 
eoncern him, so long as they are effective. He knows that th 
as well as the current code of morals, are made by his mortal er 
and considers himself about as much bound by them as a house! 
would himself by regulations regarding burglary adopted by an a 
tion of housebreakers. Consequently he ignores them (the law: 
the eurrent code of morals) in so far as he is able and if suits 
purpose. He proposes to develop, regardless of capitalist concep 
of “ legality,” ‘‘ fairness,” “ right,” ete., a greater power than h 
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talist enemies have, and then to wrest from them by force the industries 
they have stolen from him force and duplicity and so to put an end 
forever to the wages system Ile proposes to bring about the revolution 
by the general strike. 
Again, touching o 
forces, he says: 
Once 


its success 


by 


re 
se 


n the general strike and referring to armed 


vyreatest obstacie 
soldiers, poiice, 


is in 
armed 


strike 
be the 


the general 
will 


active operation, the 
of capitalism- 


to 


forces 
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detectives, ete. This formidable force will be used energetically by the 

capitalists to break the gener strike The syndicalists have given 

much study to the problem presented by this force and have found the | 
solution for it. Their proposed tactics are very different from those | 
used by rebels in former revolutions. They are not going to mass them- 

selves and allow themselves to be slaughtered by capital's trained 

murderers in the orthodox way Theirs is a safer, more effective, and 

more modern method. They are going to defeat the armed forces by 

disorganizing and demoralizing them 

Oh, men, it seems to me these words in some respects are « 
ing home to us now. [Apnplause.] 

Again he says: 

Syndicalists in every country are ulreac Li preparing this 
disorganization of the armed forces by carrying on a double educational 
campaign amongst the workers On the one hayd. they. are destroying 
their illusions about the sacredness of capitalist property and encour- 
aging them to seize this property wherever they have the opportunity. 
On the other, they are teaching working class soldiers not to shoot their | 
brothers and sisters who are in revolt, but, if neec be, to shoot their 
own officers and to desert the Army when the crucial moment arrives. 
This double propaganda of contempt for capitalist property right 
and antimilitarism, are inseparable from the propaganda of the general 
strike, 

Here is what he says about bloodsh 








Another favorite objection of ultralegal and peaceful socialist s 
that the general strike would cause bloodshed. 
iis is probably true, as every great sirike is accompanied hy vio 
leiice. Every forward pace humanity has taken : been gained at the 
cost of untold suffering and loss of :ife, and the accomplishment of the 
revolution will. probably be Lo exception sut the vrespect of blood- 
shed does not frighten the syndicaiist worker, as it does the parlor 
socialist. He is too much accustomed to risking bimself in the mur- 
dcerous industries and on the hellish battle fields in the niggardly 
s:rvice of his masters—to set much value on his life. He will gladly 
risk it once, if necessary, in his own behalf He has no sentimental 


regards for what may happen to his enemies during the general strike. 


Hie leaves them to worry over that detail. 

Again Mr. Foster said: 

The syndicalist is as “unscrupulous” in his choice of weapous to 
fight his every-day battles as for his final struggle with capitalism. 


Ile allows no considerations of “ legality,’ “ religion,” “ patriotism.” 
ionor,”” * duty,” ete., to stand in the way of nis adoption of effective 
ctics. The only sentiment be knows loyalty to the interests of 
e working class. He in utter revolt against capitalism in all its 
His lawless course often lands him in jail, but he is so tired by 


t 
t 


ph 


is 
is 


ses. 


revolutionary enthusiasm that jails, or even death, bave no terrors for 
him. He glories in martyrdom, consoling himself with the knowledge 
that he is a terror to his enemies, and that his movement, to-day 
ding chills along the spine of international capitalism, ‘to-morrow 
V put an end to this monstrosity. 
Now, friends, listen to this, and I will read only one more 
quotation from his book: 


| 
ihe 


He is 


radical antipatriot. a true internation- 

t, knowing no country. He opposes patriotism, because it creates 

ing of nationalism among the workers of the various countries and 

revents cooperation between them, and, also, because of the militarism 
inevitably breeds. 

Ah, my friends, those are of the teachings at Mr. 
William Z. Foster has been preaching to the workingmen of this 
country. 

Ir. BLANTON, 
ucstion ? 
Ir. COOPER. I would rather the gentleman would not in- 
upt me just now. I have only 10 minutes more. 
1 ulso have here a copy of the Labor World, a paper which 
is published in Pittsburgh and is devoted to the interests of 
the working classes. In it are reproduced photographie proof 
oi Foster’s I. W. W.ism. Foster was one of the writers for the 
piper Solidarity, the eastern organ of the I. W. W. Here are 
photographie copies of his signatures, “ Yours for the I. W. W., 
William Z, Foster’; “ Yours for the revolution, William Z. 
l'oster.” This paper was published in New Castle, Pa., only a 
miles from my home in Youngstown, Ohio. 

lr. Speaker, can it be possible that in this critical time of 

Nation’s history such men as William Z. Foster are spokes- 

for the working classes of the country? 

ppeal to the workingmen to wake up and not be led astray 

such agitators as this man [Applause.}] And I am 
ndering why the American Federation of Labor, most of 
ose members are honest, law-abiding citizens, permits such 

an as Foster to take such a prominent part in organizing 

steel workers when the federation itself has officially con- 
aaa him for the revolutionary agitator that he is. [Ap- 
wuse, 

| have in my possession the report of the thirty-first annual 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, held in At- 
‘anita, Ga., November 13, 1911. In the proceedings of this con- 
vention appears the report of James Dunean, then and now 
Vice president of the American Federation of Labor, the chief 


syndicalist is a 


some th 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 


is. 
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delegate of the ration at the internatic Lik 
held in Budapest, Hungary, earlier in that year. 

















of Mr. Dunean’s report consisted in a most illuminating st: 

ment of the aetivities of Foster as an A rican I. W. W 

representative in Europe at that time. It appears that Fo 
|} was a bitter enemy of the Federation of Labor at that t 

Mr. Duncan said in part: 

} 
' The French delegation interposed an inquiry » aft 
|} formal discussion was formally and definite ed in substan ‘ 
follow ‘Can a delegate to this meeting req l ) 
to whether he belongs to any political or civic o ’ 
trade center he represents.” 
s ym progressed, I discovered that tl ingu i 
i¢ was directed against my credentials repr it 
labor of North America. A misguided man named lost 
1icago, Il)., claiming to represent an alleged organ tion 
‘rica, called the Internationa] Workers of the World, | 
i me time in Paris, and had succes 1 in convincing t 
gates that he represented a labor « nization in America 
t d to be recognized by the s etariat, instead « the 
ration of Labor 
liscussion on the motion misguided Foster lost « ) 
ve the convention ocular demonstration « wha 

a His languag® was foul, vu gar nd veh nt 

I even atened assau't, and subsided only to prevent exp 

from the He spoke in English, and I had his languag 

preted to th delegates, but his actions re equally detriment: 

the purpose he had ir mind, as was the etation Phe Fr 

men ¥V l smayed at ‘heir tricolor udsed with I. W. V 

mire They suggested that ‘f the Foster aggregation were not admit 

that the American Federation of Labor should be kept out of the inte 
national se riat until both « anizati ; became reconciled to 
uniform pe 

After geneial discussion Foster was given an opportunity to t 

own story in his own way. * * * fle claimed that in A! i 

I. W. W. was the only body that organized unskilled workers; 

85 per cent of their skilled members were also in the Ameri an F ) 
|} tion of Labor unions: that those unions would not admit S ~ 
| and revolutiorary foreigners into membership; that the people he rep 
| resented were 100 per cent Socialists and revolutionists, who w 
| preparing for the international! strike, which wou! strike terror in 
| the hearts of capitalism, including the American Federation of Lobo 
| The climax in his harangue was that he understood that other trad 
|} union officials and I had been known to sit and eat at the same tal 
| with a President of the United States, with Bishop Potter, and w 
| Archbishop Corrigan, of New York, and that, therefore, we were ! 
qualified to represent the working class 
| Again, after Mr. Duncan had read the portion of the report il 





reference to Mr. Foster he said: 





During the proceedings a letter received by this man from Ch 
was passed around among the delegates’ As only a few of t! 
could read the letter, which was in Engiish, I had it interpreted f 
others. The ietter is as foilows: 

INDUSIRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD, 
518 CAMBRIDGE | UILDING, 
Chicayo, Lil., J 3 
VINCENT Sr. JOHN, 
General Secreta Treasure 
W. E. TRAUTMAN, 
Assistan: Secreta and General Organizer. 
Mr. W. Z. Foster, 
Care M Fritz Kater, 
C-54 Alte Schonhausen Strasse 20, Berlin, German 

FELLOW WorRKER: Am maliing you by registered mui: | dat 
eral delivery, Budapest, Hungary, dope that we have on hand to dite 
if we are successiui in getting additional dope, will send it on ; 
as we get hoid of it. 

If suggestions are in order and this letter reaches you in t 
would suggest that you get into Budapest as early Ss possible, loo 
up Basch. and hold down the town. Basch may also have me d 
that will be of assistance to you. 

Iiave had documents marked so as to help you out in getting at t} 
matter, without having to search through the papers. The bound 
ume of Socialist Review has index marked. Try and take good t 
all these documents, as they will come in handy in th 
doubt. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours for industrial freedom, 
(Signed) VINCENT ST. JOHN 
General Seer 

He was the general secretary of the Industrial Worke1 
the World. 

I read further from the report: 

Vice President DuNncaAN. All I have to say in addition to the lette: 
that I am somewhat fearful the “ dope” had effect, becaus l 
the fracas to which I have referred in my official report took pla 
Mr. Foster came to grief in Budapest. The following day i 
garian, who had been in this country and could speak some Eng 
came to me and said subscription was being passed around 
loster out of jail and enable him to return to Berlin. He 
arrested the night before because of some trouble he had with a s é 
ear conductor for not paying his fare. I told my friend that since tl 
Roman occupation of that part of the country the roads had | » i 
excellent condition, that pedestrianism was good for t! ealth, and I 
would therefore refrain from interfering with Mr. Tos opportunity 
to benefit his health by walking back to Berlin 

My friends, I have read the report of James Dunean, the 


first vice president of the American Federation of Labor, as to 
Mr. Foster and his Industrial Workers of the World activities 


and Bolsheviki attitude at Budapest, Hungary. I am wonder 
ing why the great American Federation of Labor, which, I b 
lieve, has the interest of the working classes at heart, should 
allow this man to now take a prominent part as secretary 








if a great committee that has been organizing the 

rs in our country. 
onclusion, I would raise my voice most strongly against 
th who talk so freely about revolution in this country. 
[Applause.] Let the agitators and those whom they may mis- 
lead reme! * that in the United States of America every man 
has vote, and before long every woman will have one. [Ap- 
plause.] The citizens of this country have it in their power to 


determine who shall make and execute our laws. Under such 
is i to talk about a revolution by violence 


iitlOnNS 1f 1S Lpsane 
riot, and those who suggest it should be dealt with as 
nemies and traitors to society. [Applause.] 


inajority is not to the liking of the agi- 
in the popular dissatisfaction against 
cut to power and loot. This 


Government by the 
think they see 


th 
chance for 


ors, Wilo 


short 


our police and then our soldiers 


ditions 2 


al 


lement would be glad to see 
nated from their sworn duty. Then would come their op- 
D ity to fall upon a defenseless populace, and then they 
they could get control of government. It was only when 
th ldiers deserted their Government that the French Revolu- 
tion and its orgy of terror became possible, and it was only 


When Kerensky failed to maintain the discipline and loyalty of 
Russian Army that the Bolshevists came into power. We 

Ll only have to recall what happened in Boston a few days ag 
to know what always takes place when the forees of law and 


1 
} 
Cl 


tl 


or give way. 

Government and our country is not perfect, 
is composed of human beings. But I am firm in my 
that it is the best Government and the best country 

» world to-day [applause]; that the poor man, the working- 

u, has more freedom and greater privileges and opportuDdities 

than in any other country on the face of the earth. [Ap- 

.] Let those bloody agitators, anarchists, Bolshevists, 

syndicalists point to some other land which is freer and 

r than ours, and then if they think there is such a country 


course our 


il 





pt 


et them rid us ef their presence and retire to that Utopia. 

[Ay LUSt [ still agree with the immortal Lincoln that this 

‘Gover ninent of the people, by the people, for the people,” 

n ha will not perish from the earth.” [Prolonged ap- 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

\ message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 

nounced that the Senate had passed bills and joint resolution 

of f following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 


Representatives was requested 


S. 1479. An act for the relief of the estate of Moses M. Bane; 
An act repealing certain provisions contained in the 
g deficiency act approved December 22, 1911; 
S. 2259 n act for the relief of Edward S. Farrow: 
S. S61. An act for the relief of Edward W. Whitaker: 
Ss. 2497. An act to provide for the payment of six months’ 
pay to the widow, children, or other designated dependent rela- 


if any officer or enlisted man of the Regular Army whose 
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h results from wounds or disease not the result of his own 
misconduct ; 
8. 5016. An act to authorize the disposition of certain eraz- 
g nds in the State of Utah, and for other purposes; and 
J. Res. 79. Joint resolution exempting the Dixie Highway 
the prohibition contained in the act approved July 11, 1919. 
CAM HUMPHREYS, VA 
Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
eSel msideration of House joint resolution 208. making 
ppropi ou for Camp Humphreys, Va. 
e SPEAKER The gentleman from Kansas asks unan- 
nsent f he present consideration of a resolution, 
\ h Cle will report, 
rhe Cler ‘ead s follow 
Ho joint solution 208, authori g the Secretary of War to expend 
‘ in sums appropriated r the support of the Army for the fisca] 
‘ ending Jun 0, 1919, and June 30, 1920, at Camp A, A. 
lumphreys, Va. 
lved, etc., That t Secre Wa ind hereby is, authorized 
{ 1 th following sum appropriated for the suppert of the 
4 * the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, at Camp A. A. 
i Va., for the completion of bungalow quarters, now partially 
' icted, including gravel roads, walks, sidewalks, sewers, electric- 
ht lip ating, water lines, painting, clearing, brushing, grading, | 
ddu ilteration of existing buildings and miscellaneous inct- | 
der ! tion incident thereto, $116,000. | 
Si the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, authorized to 
spend ums already appropriated for the support of the Army 
for the year ending June 30, 1920, such maintenance and repair funds | 
aS may be necessary for maintenance and repair work, storage of 
materia], anc clearing up débris at Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
WALSH. Reserving the right to object, what is the 


Mr. 


1 


cy for the present consideration of this measure? 


| can, however, construct suitable apartment quarters for t 
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Mr. ANTHONY. I will say that the Military Committee 
asked me to secure, if possible, the consideration of this resolu- 
tion at this time because of the urgent necessity for the appro- 
priation of this money to enable the officers and men on duty 
at Camp Humphreys to go into winter quarters properly pro- 
tected and properly housed. There are a number of incomplete 
bungalows there in various stages of completion—from 10 to 90 
per cent. The principal need is to finish the structures which 
will house 100 officers and families and enable the continuance 
of the engineer school at that camp during the winter. Other- 
wise they will be forced to abandon the school. The amount 
has been cut down from $580,000 to $116,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Was not this carried in the military appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It was not. The House by restrictive action 
cut off all expenditure of money at Army camps and canton- 
ments. The War Department asked for $580,000, but after in- 
vestigation by the Committee on Military Affairs it was found 
that $116,000 will permit them to go through the winter. 

Mr. CANNON, Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Is this the same bill that was before the 
House a few days ago? 

Mr. ANTHONY. This is the same bill that was called up 
under the Unanimous Consent Calendar and objected to. But 


the matter is so urgent that the committee would like to get 
through as soon as possible. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘This is the camp for which they asked over 
half a million dollars, which sum the committee has now cut 
down to more than $100,000 to complete officers’ quarters so 
that they can get over the winter? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is the idea. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘That means, if it means anything—-and I 
hope the gentleman, if he can, will disabuse my mind—that this 
is to be an engineer school in perpetuity. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman from Lllinois 
that the Committee on Military Affairs believes that the engi 
neers should have the advantage of summer field operations 01 
this Camp Humphreys tract; but I believe it undoubtedly to 
be the sentiment of our committee that under no circumstances 
will we ever recommend the appropriation of a dollar for th 
creation of a permanent engineer scheol at Camp Humphreys 
It is simply a business preposition. Here are about 70 build- 
ings. On the average they are, I would say, about 80 per cent 
complete. If we do not complete them they will be very badly 
damaged this winter, deterioration will set in, and if complete: 
they will be a valuable asset to the Government. 

Mr. CANNON. Did the committee consider the proposii 
that the officers’ quarters down here on the Potomac that wei 
formerly occupied might perhaps be restored to their 
use? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We hope so. 

Mr. CANNON. We could do it by an act of Congress, « 
we not, or by a joint resolution? If I recollect rightly, the 
of the powers that be was condemned when they were dri) 
out of those quarters. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let me say to the gentleman from Illinoi 
that the War Department has moved an immense amount 
heavy machinery from the site of Washington Barracks out 
Camp Humphreys, in the hope that the permanent school wo 
be there. The school is now using that machinery, and an enor- 
mous amount of it. It can not be moved back this winter 
time for the students to utilize it, and if we do not let t! 
go ahead there, at least this winter, with the plant which the; 
have installed without securing the approval of Congress, th 
will have no engineer school. 

Mr. CANNON. How far is it from the city down to this 

Mr. ANTHONY. About 20 miles. 

Mr. CANNON. And the railroads run dewn hear to It: 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think within about 3 or 5 miles, bu 
Government has constructed a branch railroad into the cal 
There is a very fine macadamized highway to Washington 

Mr. CANNON. So that there is good transportation. 
the committee consider how much it would cost the Govern! 
in a good apartment house or at a hotel to pay the expe! 
the families of these officers? ‘ 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think it would be almost impossibl 
this time to make provision for the housing of the officers 
their families which now occupy these quarters at Washi 
ton Barracks. There is no available room in Washington, 
the gentleman knows, that can be secured at this time. 
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families, if given another year in which to do it., which Ww!” 
take care of the officers stationed at the War College, anu ' 
hope to have the entire plant of the engineer school back «t 


Washington Barracks by another year. 
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Mr. CANNON Will the gentleman submit to an amendment j cient, the other bill should not come before the House « 
o this joint resolution hich he asks wnanimous consent to | committee of the House. 


now consider. that the school shall be transferred back to the Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Certainly. 
former quarters? Mr. GARD With that understandir [I shall 1 


Mr. NTHONY. T will say to the gentleman that it would Mr. CANNON With the understanding also 


meet with my hearty approval, if it would be possible to put Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 1 
han amendment on | desire to ask a further question. Do I unde an 
Vir. CANNON, It can be done bey ununiwoUus CcoLsent, if th | purpo ‘ ol } LKINY ‘} permal | engines ( 
rentleman will offer the amendment that he speaks of now as | Humphreys? 
part of this joint resolution if he does so, I should not be | Mr. ANTHONY It i mphatical ‘ | 
inclined to obje to its consideration though to pay over priate a five-cent piece to build a permanent si { ‘ 
$100,000 for officers’ temporary quarters for three months upol Mr. WALSH Then the buildings that are to 
reservation that i io De abandoned ems to me to be poor will have to 1 ‘apped eventually‘ 
ISINeSS, Mi ANTHONY No. They will be ut e 
Mr. ANTHONY I nild say to thi entleiczan th it Is purpose tli are no being utilized for, as qu 
ot contemplated that th Humphreys reservation be aban these summer training periods. The schoo] will be mov 
ed I Ut be rv ed fe ns lt engineer | during the s mer for field practice, summer aining 
ning ih the field. digging ot trel nes, the operation ot pont ons, the mstructi 


Mr. CANNON How many acre are e dow U i of mines, field entanglements, defenses, and so forth lt 
Mr. ANTHONY \bout 6,000 Camp Humpl s will be the summer quarters the en 


| I +e 





Mr. CANNON. Only 6,0007 school, and th can occupy it with the buildin the 
Mr. ANTHONY. ‘Yes. The Government ow iL all, and it is | now if we let them complete these officers’ quart , wi 
linirably adapted for this purpose. Befo1 he war the Gov- | nearly finisher It means the winter quarters will b 

ernment owned the Belvoir Peninsula there, containing about | back in the winter to Washington Barracks 

1,600 acres, vhich the Engineer Corps used to resort for this | Mr. WALSH How many are they going to hav 

field training | school ? 
Mr. CANNON Will ehtleman prepa ti oer sucht a Mr. ANTHONY. They propose to have 200 students the 
inendment ? winter. There are about 110 there now Chere are a little « 
Mr. ANTHONY, I ould be very glad to do that, ¢ L would 100 married officers who have to be acco! wdated ther oO 
eld to the gentleman from Hlinois for that purpose have to provide commutation for quarters for them here in W 
Mr. CANNON. IL aim not on the Military Committee, and what | jneto; Chis ike al rreater than the interé 
Oo not know about military would make a library, | this $116.000 bv far 

: Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, 1 asi tOUS COIS AaAe | Mr. WALSH Well, Mr. Speaker, in view of the it 


esolutio mended Pree aoe 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen mnqu 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will sti ; 
Mr. GARD. Unanimous consent has no et be wive for 


yy the gentlema ‘rom Kansas and beeause he has expressed 
by the gentleman f n Nat ul because he | xpr ! 


sentiment that he would be willing to have this proper 





. stricted, I shall ol pject, bul t does not seem to me that 
consideration, has it? is the propel \ itions f 
. > WN ran t pel LO l l 
The SPEAKER. That must first be granted poses b} s consent obje¢ 
Vir. CANNON, Will the gentleman give the Hous oppor Mr HUI INGS Mr. Spi to serve } } 
inity to consider the amendment Ll wish 1 2 eman would i I 
% on) te 0 io} i tli | 
d the propesecL amendment, tio: Ss pal \ iy } for aI 
od ‘ I i pal { i . 
Mr. ANTHONY rhe propose vimendment that he vent il 576.000 men 
llin ix HeLests roouls ! i ibout as fe owes ' ’ x. 
Lllinoi oO sre sl ad ue out a ve \NTHON) j ’ rhe a 
\ he end of bil au l followi nec | SS na €) nen nat o t! ( 
/ I} t . nei er school ill tl i ts rm —— 
ta Fee mi - Ra, mccs ; : , : tion of our A oubtes ill b equi | to 
: < ¢ cteT é t 5% ‘ he » the f; 
CANNON. Oh, no: fix a SrmRers : a Aidit | Aaa re 
Ir, BUTLER. That might mean a thousand yea of half-b | cat ad teeter adidas ieleen 
AAT A ‘ BS ct ; . ) 7 . > 7 } 
\N'THON } ttl Cal t pret are about 120 of them who reall need completion of their 
( N? N The Py Ty . ‘ . : ' ; 
ANNO 7 r oe xt : neer instruction at this school down | DeTo! THe} 
x ef il of ‘ resent fisc * 
ANTHONY. Befor th ot tl l i il competent to become engineer officers, 
ll « } ‘ 7 YY | sq } . ‘ 2 , ; ; 
i Satisfy the gent mace ? we bon ul Vir HULINGS 1 believe we have accommodations 
‘ bn ce CT NE sary i cantonments, and so forth, for about 2,000,000 troops, } 
CANNON, Will the gentleman subn ul inatter for | not? 
ous consent, with that amendment which le as just on . , 
; oath ne Mr. ANTHON We have 
to hk a part ot the joint resoluti me “9 sat jae: Y. W] I hie 
ad - ; : r. HULINGS. hat, in the name of goodness, do 
ANTHONY. I will submit the amendment b unani- - 7, 3 . 
now to expend $116,000 more money fe iki 
msent as soon is we ge nnanimMmou ( nsent a) Con- 7 4 
} ! lot of officers? 
OF Lie PeSOLUTION. M ANTHONY [ i I I 
: | } 1 r H© [ will s t tle 
GARD Mr. Sneaker. turthe! Sery ey th igh Lo , : ; : a 
ie . - anton? fe 7? "4 are ? provisions 4 we i 
or the purpose of asking the gentleman in charge of the ae ol : ee ea ‘ ' 
E ; ‘ a accommodation f the family of an Army mnicetr | { 
rwensure what is e intention of the Committee on : a oon : 
oie , neace we mu ke enre of the family of the officer of the I 
Ss, Or ThOSe who have charge i this reservation, : 
: Nn t< A) if e do not provide q rt s, the la ] ) 
E ill in a larger amow for some permanent 
: that al e th ommutation in } We } or 
en for Camp Humph \ vhich is pending o the . s 
lor Unanimous Consent in ‘ - "} ] | t] 
r : : : . i VOSS I el welDuain his St PY auceol 1 
ANTHONY fhe subcommittee to which it was referred HULI : > . a 
~ . a rovided for } 3 7 < } hese in iments 
tl rom &580.000 prov ded in the bill to which the provided fol ( HC ome T the : ( mment 
f 1s . Mr ITHO { itterly unfit ft if 
from Ohio refers down to S116.000. as provided ir. ANTH The a S i 7 
1: _ . : . (iS i } ive \ j 
Lleol which we deem wlll amypry hike ear of the Mr. Ht LING t di oe nt a ” 
v4 iy] ed consti i orse niaces ith tAMILLV 
st onc . ; . or t, i“ 4 } . , . 1. 
GARD. The other bill was on the ¢ uci or Unani- Mr. ANTHONY Oh, I do 1 ni I 
nnd } still before the House laborers have ire comfortable omes thal 1 
\THONY \nd was objected to. vould provide t the temporary cantonme 
RD lt is still pending for disposition What is to Mr. BUTLER. When do you propose to : ! 
ith that’ Mr. ANTHONY We do not propose to u 
NTHON 1 yore ( i i eath if Mr. BUTLER You propose 
LUTION be passed, Mr ANTHONY { Is pro ment , ©] 
GARD Will the gentleman tak: ome action © that ground 
hot brought forward but lie upon the table? i Mr. BUTLER L une ana ntler 1 hi 
(AMPBELL of Kansas. I suggest at the conclusion of | joint resolution with an amendment, or proposes to do 


ideration of this resolution that the gentleman sk | Vr. ANTHONY Proposing to return fl enginee! 
Hat bill lie upon the table. i Mr. BUTLER lo take hi neiner shool VAN 
GARD It should if this bill is consideres By if the hecessil} 116,004) r to keep tl 
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tion which is not contained in the report but which has been git 
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Mr. ANTHONY No, I will say to the gentleman. I have 
net it several times. There are 70 officers’ quarters 
perhaps So per cent complete. This $116,000 provides 

rv their completion. The school has been moved there with- 

the consent of Congress. If we are to permit it to operate 
nt we must complete those quarters and heat them; 
nd if we do not expend this $116,000, at the advent of cold 


ather there will 


be no engineer school at any place. 

Mr. BUTLER The $116,000 is to complete the engineer 

hool’ 

M ANTIIONY. No: to complete the temporary quarters 
that will permit them to use Camp Humphreys for that pur- 
pose this winter. 

Mr. HULINGS. TI object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. Unanimous consent is | 
asked by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] to ad- 
dress the House for one minute. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.}] The Chair hears none. [Applause.} The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized. [Loud applause, the Mem- 


bers rising. ] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker and my friends 
of the House, nothing in my public life so affected me as the 
tribute paid by my colleagues here when you gave me a five 
weeks’ absence “to attend to important business ” in Philadel- 


phia. I was speechless on that day—so speechless that I could 
not respond to what my heart prompted me to say. I went 
away almost regretful that I had asked the leave. But I have 
come back—less speechless during the five weeks than I was 
then—to find that that same fine spirit of good will and 


camaraderie you manifested then has not departed from you 
nor from this House. 

Until my dying day I shall regard what you did then and 
what you have done in receiving me to-day as the finest tribute 
ever paid to me or to those who hold me dear. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, this is all I wanted 
a. the * Thank you” that comes from the heart. 
\pplause., | 
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CAMP A, A. HUMPHREYS, VA.—SPECIAL RULE. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
report from the Committee on Rules. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas, from the Com- 


eged 


mittee on Rules, submits a privileged report, which the Clerx 
Will read: 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Che Committee on Rules, to which was referred H. Res. 507, sub- 
t privileged report on said resolution with the recommendation 
t be agreed to, as follows 
House resolution 307. 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
lfouse shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
he state of the Union, for the consideration of H. J. Res. 208, the 
ime being a Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to 
xpend certain sums appropriated for the support of the Army for the 
scal years ending June 50, 1919, and June 30, 1920, at Camp Hum 
phreys, Va.’ That there shall be 30 minutes of general debate, one- 
half of the time to be used by those favoring the resolution and one- 
half by those opposing. That at the conclusion of the general debate 
the resolution shall be read for amendments, whereupon the resolution 
hall be reported to the House with amendments, if any. That the 


revious question shall be considered as ordered on the resolution and 


mendments to final passage without intervening motion, except one 
iotion to recommit 
M CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, this resolution 
ugs before the House for consideration the bill to which con- 
sideration has just been refused by unanimous consent. The 
udition as it has been brought to the Committee on Rules 
vith respect to this matter is about this: During the fiscal year 


ist closed the engineering school, without authority from Con- 
but the itiative of the War Department, was 
from the home established for it by Congress to Camp 


’ } ; 
of sole If 


Toss, 


moved 


Humphreys. The winter is coming on, and the school if con- 
ducted there during the winter will be without heated quarters, 

the school will have to close. The question is up to Con- 
sress at this moment whether or not it shall appropriate the 
nmount of money necessary to complete the houses in which 


their 


compelled to close, 


are to live with fuluilies during the winter or 
whether the school shall be The Committee 
on Military Affairs by uNanimous aciion reported the bill which 
the resolution I have just offered makes in order. So the bill 
comes as the unanimous report from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, I have said, and the resolution making it in order 
comes as the unanimous report from the Committee on Rules, 
We were confronted with a condition that we could not dodge 
or avoid. The simple question was as to whether or not we 
should maintain during the ensuing winter an engineering 
school in connection with the War Department. And the pres- 
ent condition has been made necessary by the unwarranted ae- 


the men 
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tion of the War Depariment in moving the school from the quar- 
ters created for it by Congress. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GARD. I think I remember that when the report was 


read there was no designation by number. It was read with 
the number left blank. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That was the number of the 
resolution I submitted. It will be numbered by the Clerk. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, when was the camp moved 
down to Virginia? 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. During the last year. 

Mr. BUTLER. And it was moved there without warrant? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Without warrant of law. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why not bring it back to the place where it lia; 
existed, then? They will spend $116,000, That is an awful lo 
of money. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The buildings are filled up with 
material, reports, and so forth, and are also occupied by off 
cers of the General Staff. As a matter of fact, the Genera! 


Staff has crowded the engineering school out of Washington 
Barracks with the intention of making that a home for t] 
General Staff. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is only $116,000 involved, and th 


people will not care much about that—only for a few minutes 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does not the gentleman think, as long as 
we continue to make appropriations for these things that hav 
been done without warrant of Congress, that the Congress wil 
continue to be treated with contempt by the various depai 
ments and will not be consulted? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That kind of thing 
on more than a year and five months longer. 

Mr. HULINGS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. HULINGS. I would like to ask the gentleman if Co: 
gress is to go out and condone these continual, unjustified, an: 
illegal acts of the War Department? What is the idea of pei 
mitting these things? Where the Military Committees of thi 
House and Senate refuse to make appropriations for the build 
ing of a camp down there in Georgia the Secretary Wa 
went right along and made a contract and put the Gover 
ment in for paying the price, and instead of a proceeding fo 
the condemnation of the land moved the people off the land 
and then came te Congress and said that all of that had bee: 
done and that there was nothing to do but to pay. How lons 
Congress going to permit that sort of thing? 


Cah not 0 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Well, we are in exact) 
samme position that a parent or a guardian would be in whose 
ward or son violated the law. It is up to the parent or thi 
guardian to get the boy out of it the best he can. That 


what we are trying to do. 

Mr, ROSE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. IL yield to the gentleman fo 
question. 

Mr. ROSE. I submit that the resolution now under consice 
tion presents an entirely different feature from that suggeste 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania |Mr. Hurnineés| and 
worthy of our support. Along with a number of members 
the Committee on Military Affairs I visited Camp Humplireys 


recently, and I found a condition there that leads me to believe 
that it is the duty of this Congress to appropriate the sul 
money carried by the pending resolution in order to continu 


the school at Camp Humphreys. We visited a number ot 
buildings wherein the school has been moved and met 
some of the students. Among other places that we visited 
the officers’ quarters, that are now nearly completed and a! 
fit for occupation during the coming winter. ‘There ix 
building there now occupied by the officers that is provided 
a heating plant nor with sewerage. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ROSE. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from M 
setts. 

Mr. WALSH. How did the officers live there last 
when they had all those troops there? 

Mr. HULINGS. And had their wives with them 

Mr. ROSE, They were heated by open fireplaces. W' 
that from the officials while we were there. Oftentin 
were uncomfortable. é 

One thing further. I was not satisfied with the price 


Tam 


y the 


tioned to me for the construction of these buildings. — 
a builder, but I am of the opinion that the prices paid 
buildings used by the officers were entirely unwarranted 
that money was lavishly wasted. 

But there is another consideration that should 
mind, and that is good roads have been built from 








be borne ll 
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cown to Camp thurnph \ ony os inal if we abandon 
the school at this time L think it utah bv iseless waste of the 
mblie pone’ and in order to ive | he he school has been 
moved there on account of the crowded «ce tition of the depart- 
ents in Washington, it is ou uty to care for these people 
luring the winter months to cou Since the school has been 


s the duty of Congress I view the situation, 


oved there, it i 





») appropriate the money asked for, in order that the officers 
required to stay there may be comfortably quartered. For 
t reason IT al in favor of the resolution 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas \Ir. Speake I le to 

nv gentleman desirit it 

Mir. BLANTON Mr. Speul itt tl { ! ‘ ora 

restion ? 

Vir. CAMPBELL of Kansas [ viel 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The gentleman from Kansa tated 1 il 

e did not spend this $116,000 to build these quarter he alterna 
would be to furnish commutation to 100 officers No com 
tation te 100 officers for these few comin: vinite onflis 
that be mnuch less tha $116,000, would it 


\Lr. 
\hi 


‘AMPBELE of 
SLANTON. It 


Kansas, Iam 


hot 
S1.000 to the ollicer 


sure as to 1 


ove} 


( 
I 
( 


\ir AMPBELL of Kansas It is also stated in that connec- 
on that if the houses are completed t vill need more than 
inere heating plant to complete them. They will be there for 
he summer, to be used by the school hye he field operations 
the engineer school are in activity 
Vir. BUTLER Mr. Speaker, will the Hau viel 
Mir. CAMPBELE of isansas Yes 
Vir. BUTLER, The gentleman’s resolu provides fer walks, 
dewalks, paving, and a lot of other expenditures of money that 
it be avoided. Tf is said that it will be for the aecommoda 
on of these officers, I wint them to he heated, but I have had 


walks and sidewalks and trees and 


the 1 itt this kind of thing 


omuch to do with providing 
hrubbery, and 


' 
; hal } 


Soon. for avy vards 1 
akes one sick, : 
Mr. CAMPBELL ot 
Mr. BUTLER. I! 
lIks and roads for the winter. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Will the 
Vir. CAMPBELL of Kansas 


Kwhsas This can be taken eare of 


know that they can cet 


ne along ithy 
yield? 


I vield to m\ eollen 


gentleman 


Yes; 


ule. 


Mr, ANTHONY I want to say to the gentleman from Penn- 
Vania [Mr Burier| as to some things making him sick that 
im vetting a little bit tired of the kind of talk he indulges in. 


one member of the Committee on Military Affairs who has 


igated this matter very thoroughly, and I assert that the 
on I have come to is my ealm, deliberate judgment of what 
usiness scuse of this House is to-day. We have passed mil- 


dollars of appropriations which the gentleman’s com- 
has brought in here without the batting of an eye, some 


hich no doubt on examination might 
crit which the 


be found subject to the 
man has indulged in. 


icism as that ventle 


BUTLER, I have been quite safe in voting and recom- | 
What LT have voted and recommended 
\NTHONY. And down there if we do not provide a gravel 


or two of Vir- 
of sense would know 


If the 


est eriticism to present, 


have to walk through a foot 
\ny man with 
s necessary to build walks around these houses. 


an from Pennsylvania h ho 


ie art ople Witt 


ud or clay. an ounce 


as al 


he will present it 
i5t TLER [have at hones l crstn to Da Ke 
IONDELL. Mr. Speaker H th tlema Ka 
n few minutes to me? 
CAMPBELL of Kansas I vield te eman three 
lONDELI Mir. Speaker, during the war Camp Hum 


The War Department was acting within 

in establishing the camp. The question of whether 
the headquarters of the engineering school is one for 
termine. It not be determined at this time. 
mittee on Military Affairs ought to consider it and 


if Camp Humphreys at the time of 


s established 


to cle ean 


on if, necessary, 


ng of the armistice was in the unfinished condition of 
v all the camps. Congress said that no further work, 


r expenditure, should be made on these camps, but in 
hat Congress realized that eve ntually, in order to salvage 
¢ had and save the investment we had made and make 
for the Army, it would be necessary to make 
‘penditure at some of the camps. 

when it came te the question of Cump Huniphreys the 
on Military Affairs thought we were justified in 
is nearly $500,000. There were some of us who did not 
Were justified in spending that amount. ghe matter 
cexalnined, whereupon it was decided that about $116,000 
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and cor 


stru tl { WON pro} 
for a usefu ! pose } bev roe yext } ve yey ( 
Humphreys I Or itt ) ide 2 ris 
mate of what is needed for th pletie f nNpol \ 
lishment for present use We } ‘ e} ' 
of money or practically se nl hy fit of 
‘xpenditure at ¢ mp | mphrevs } 
question about e passage of this | 

Mr. KEARNS May I have three 

Mr. CAMPBELI Kan I 
eentleman from O] 

Mr. KEARNS Mr. Speaker, a sug 
nembers of the Committ ‘ Mil \f 
Camp Humphre o insm thes eged vale 
in precess of ldis I was part 
bungale s ] iracte ere hie I 
pleted \\ ld that thos ‘ ‘ 

“6.400 ) ( i} ) 1 
ont ) sé 72 he Gov 
th of for their pplet lt seems to 

Lhe opine f i ma compete to | 
are ‘ 1} S2,000 apiece ‘ colipl al y 
should be rememberes hat in the ousti the G 
ra furnished to contrac ll th ‘ ) 
and ! rooting h there ictically hive ‘ 
that cost ny mSie ble } I except t 
Tl eatherb raibe d reofing o pi SO, 400) 
Th tloorin s the onl; part of 1 yungulows tl 
mentioning Cl Ss no questis TH) e Go vie 
been creat ef Lin th onstructio lie ne 

t Camp Hum} \ Phere further questic 
that in order to house these officers fo ] ite i 
tional expenditure should be made Let us bear in mind 
connection the facts that controlled the Military Affairs (‘om 
inittee in recommending this sum of $116,000 for the complet 
of this work. The Secretary of War, under a Democratic Co 
eress, spent $10,000,000 at this LL}. Lhe su like authority 
usked the present Military Affairs Committee for S580,000 for 
a further temporary activity at that place, but we have | Lie 
that amount to $116,000, thereby making a saving to the Go 
ernment of nearly one-half million dollars. A very han: 
sum in one item, and let it further be remembered tf! MM 
is very ample to complete this work now sought t 

Mir. LONGWORTH Will the centlema lela" 

Mr. KEARNS Yes 

Mr. LONGWORTH Out o i 
sums paid to these contractors? 

Mr. KEARNS. I do not know. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Was the payment ittle in the hope 
Congress would in the future appropriate something 
was there an ippropriation? 

Mr. KEARNS. [ think my cohearue iis hit bit mil ol 
head, to use a homely expression, when he makes that sugges 
tion. But, however that may be, there are officers with 
families at Camp Humphreys, they must be taken care o 


and 


this winter, and it seems to me that it would be 


i sl 


pense to the Government if we should refuse to do this 
though I can not help thinking that this Congress is not jus 
fied in allowing such reckless expenditure of money as has be 


expended at Camp Humphreys upon this entire] 
work. [Applause.} It is just this kind of outrage and lootin 
of public funds that is now being viewed with h 
men and women of this country who are called upon to ps 


tempor: 


dismay 


bills so unwisely and oftentimes criminally contracted 
Mr. HICKS. The gentleman was making a statement 10 


What 


ment ago that I would like to inquire about. 
the difference in cost between the amount to be appropriate: 
here and the expense if we commutated those officers’ quarters 
Mr. KEARNS. [I can not answer that with a degree 
tainty. I have no figures at hand upon which to pren 
accurate answer, but the difference would be slight. IL cai 
ee, however, how that camp can be retained with the oilic 
personnel unless we make provision for the expenditure of th 
ndditional sum of money. You must remember that the M 
tary Affairs Committee has cut down the reques ‘ 
million dollars and over to $116,000, and we think in the 


‘allied bupgalows 32 Camp Hui ipnreys we 


pletion of these so- 
are going to save the Government the difference betwee 
$116,000 and $580,000, and thereby aveid to this extent th 
wasteful extravagance that has ee} mmitted at C 
Humphreys in the past. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentlema stated a moment ago ‘I 
Congress had allowed this reckless waste. I assume that the 
ventleman meant the Sixty-fifth Congres: ] heuld fi ‘ 


196 


gentleman explain to this House what Congress has 
vot to do with the expenditure of money. 

Mir. KEARNS. Congress appropriates for the expenditure of 

mney, and therefore I think Congress should hold itself respon- 
ble when men are allowed to run riot with Government funds, 

there is not a completed bungalow there 

any Member of this Congress, if he were building for him- 
vould think of paying over $3,000 for, and that would in- 
ground that it This price would include 
z and weatherboarding good quality. 

KNUTSON. What did they cost? 

KEARNS. They cost $6,400 cach, so we were told when 

and the Government furnished to the contractor the 
herhboarding and the roofing, and there is not a single 
foot of plastering in one of buildings. There is 
hing that would cost any considerable amount of money in 


construction 


mvVve Une 


As I said before, 


the stands on. 


all of 


those 


except the flooring. 
LAYTON. Is the flooring 
KEARNS. Yes 


y« 


finished hardwood ? 


eontractor?: 
he gentleman 
lusion let 1 
dignified, are 


and bath. 


bungalows, if 
frame structures of, I 
With the exception of 
re constructed of the very material. 
I should think the ould average about 14 by 16 
no plastering in any of them and none have 
* basement. In lieu of plastering the very cheapest of 
rd has been clumsily nailed to the joist. Each, 1 be 
mas a porch. None of them has painted either in 
Each one represents a monumental and disgrace 
ud upon th Nation. I will vote fo. 
additional sum in order that we can save a part of the 
000 already | ; 
CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre 
juestion on the adoption of the resolution. 
SPEAKER. The question is on ordering 


er, in con Say these 

hould be SO 
five rooms, kitchen, 
they cheapest 
} rift 


> ure 


roots Ww 


There is 


: 
peen 


the previous 


il, 


1 . As } : finn . . 
question being Lune, ¢ h al thy 


Mr. 


l ision (demanded by 
of North Dakota), there were—ayes S85, noes 14 
“(] I ] 


SPEAKER 


he pre vious question was 


The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


esolutior WaiS agzre 
SPEAKER, .ccording to the 


I, 


the resolution 
of the Whole 
consideration the 

Pennsylvania [Mr 


terms of 

Committee 
the 

lution, from 
ill take the chair. Applause. | 

CHATRMAN, ‘ommittee of the Whole 

t] t consideration of Hi. J 


‘ 
te oO : nion ft ol 


Lenceman 


the joint resolution (TI. J. Res. 208) authoriz 
- of War to expend certain sums appropriated 
Army for the fiscal years ending June 
1920, at Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va., 


the 


» BO, 


Secretary of 
I following 
r the fiscal 
for the 
iuding gravel 
ting, water 1 


War be, and hereby i au- 
sums appropriated for the support 
g June 50, 1919, at Camp A, A, 
letion of bungalow quarters, now partially 
roads, walks, sidewal ’ electric- 

painting, clearing, grading, 
and 1 laneous inci- 


xpend the 
ending 


comp 


n 
— 
OL CXISLINGE pi 
} 


ines 


Ooo 


Mscel 
incident thereto, $116, 
Secretary of War be, and hereby is, authorized to 
already appropriated for the support of the Army 
un such maintenance and repair funds 
j neir lance and repair work, storage of ma- 
up debris at Camp A. A, Humphreys, Va. 
AN. Under rule there are 30 
' vate, to be equally divided. 
iv. ANTHONY, Mr. Chairman, I will say that I have no re- 
ts for time to debate this matter. I understand the gentle- 
from Illinois [Mr. Car } has an amendment that he de- 
offer. 
CHAIRMAN, Is 
WINGO. 


I ul nd 1 ar og 
The CHAIRM the minutes 


ed for general del 


NON 


Peta 


The thy 


e anyone 


opposed to the bill? 

TIT am opposed to the bill, and I ask for recog- 

. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
> CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
LONGWORTH. What was the Chairman’s 

{Laughter and applause. | 

e CHAIRMAN. That is hardly a parliamentary inquiry. 

hair bas no objection to stating it privately. 


ing liry. 


final ma 


\ 


VINGO addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 
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Mr. ANTHONY. My, Chairman, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the indictment by the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas of his own administration, and particularly of his bitter 
criticism of the Secretary of War. Now, I want to say that 
all he said as to the waste and extravagance with which the 
money which Congress appropriated for the conduct of the war 


| has been expended is all true, and no one condemns the waste 
and extravaganee which is found on every hand in every branch 


of the military service more than this side of this Chamber. 
One word more in regard to the pending bill. The Secreiary 


;} of War asked Congress for over $500,000 to complete the tem- 


porary engineer project at Camp Humphreys. The Committee 
on Military Affairs, after patient and careful consideration, has 
cut that amount down to $116,000. We have practiced what we 
think is real economy, and we have presented our economical 
conclusion to the House, and we are going to ask you to ratify it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I have two or three minutes? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would like about 
minutes 

Mr. ANTHONY. Before that T shall have to yield to the gei 
tleman from Wyoming |Mr. Monperr] five minutes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield for a question before 
he sits down? 

Mr. ANTHONY I 
Mr. SNYDER. 


three 


iwo or 


Will yield. 
Is the gentleman able to tell 
the Department 


the 


has already 


COMMIT LE’ 
how much money 
Camp Humphreys? 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
offhand, 

Mr. SNYDER. Has the gentleman visited the camp recent 

Mr, ANTHONY. Yes: within the last week. 

Mr. SNYDER. He must have seen a great deal of mat 
that has been pulled down and lies in piles on the ground 

Mr. ANTHONY. There is an iminense amount of buildi: 
inaterial there 

Mr. SNYDER. But what is the purpose of this appropriati 
now? How much of the camp do they keep 
reason of the expenditure of $116,000% 

Mr. ANTHONY, As I have explained, this only comp! 
certain officers’ quarters which are now over SO per ceni 


War spent 


Oh, T imagine eight or ten million dolla 


propose to 


pleted and makes them habitable. 


Mr. SNYDER. If the gentleman 
question, the capacity of the camp as 
09,000 men? 

Mr. ANTHONY. 1 
thousand. I 

Mr. 
hiow 
this 1 


will yield for a 
a running plant is 
an idea it about forts 
think it is nearer 40,000. 

SNYDER. My understanding is it 
many men do thes propose to keep nu 
mey is appropriated? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Between two thousand « 
men, not over a regiment of Mngineers, depending 
strength, and about 200 officers under instruction. 

Mr. SNYDER. The last time I was down there 
claimed there were about 11,000 men in the camp, 
could shoot gatling gun through there and not hit o1 

Mr. ANTHONY. These men had been demobilized 
about 750, when I was there the other day. 

Mr. SNYDER. It seems to me, if you are going 
to keep that camp in operation, you are going to need 
deal more than $116,000. It looks nearer S116,000,000 
needed. 

Mr. ANTHONY. As 

Mr. SNYDER. I 
camp enough there 
have in peace times. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpe tr]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise primaril) 
purpose reassuring the fearful soul of my friend 
Arkansas {Mr. Winco] relative to railway legislation. 
one knows—that is, everyone who is sufficiently interes 
have kept track of the proceedings—that the Commi! 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House is how i! 
been in almost continuous session since the beginning 0 
session of Congress, studying the many and important 
tions involved in the problem of the future of the railwiy- 
ithe country. : 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a questo 

Mr. MONDELL. And it is hoped and confidently eX} 
that that committee will report their findings and conctusto® 
to this session of the Congress. I am sure that no one anywiels 
has attempted to delay the work of that committee unless |! 
may be son% who desire a method of procedure not approve’ 


had was 


was sbout 
this 


eamp 


ohe or 


“camp, it will not be kept in op 
should not think it should be 
for any army that this country 


fis e minute 


¢ 
oO} 
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the great mt jority of the people. T sun sure we all desire to 
jatss upon the important questions involved as speedily as is con- 
stent with thorough eonsideration, 
Ir. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 
Mr. MONDELL. IT yield. 
Mr. WINGO. The gentleman says it is intended to report at 
That is the rumor I heard, but rumor also says it 


is session. 


ll be held over until the next session. Will the gentleman 
romise it Will be considered at this session? 

Vir. MONDELL. The gentleman now speaking can make no 
mnises, as he is not «a member of the committee. I have 


tuted it is hoped and confidently expected that the committee 
ll be able to conelude its consideration of the matter and 
port during this session of the Congress, and the subject will 
iaken up and eonsidered in the House as soon as it is possible 
do so, I believe it highly impertant that reasonably early 
tion be had. 
Now, Mr, Chairman, with regard to Camp Humphreys. We 
uS IT understand it and as I am informed—I desire to be 
rected if T am misinformed—in the neighborhood of $10,000,- 
Camp Humphreys. We have a property there that ought 
0 of some value to the Government. In the last military ap- 
priation bill we prohibited the Secretary of War from making 
further expenditures on camps and cantonments without 
hority by Congress. T doubt if the gentleman from Arkansas 
WINGO], who is ho SO Anxious to have 
red that legislation 
\| WINGO. On what 


\\ economy practiced, 


does the gentleman base that? 


‘ir. MONDELL. At least there was opposition to it on that 
of the Chamber. Gentlemen on that side did not seem dis- 
ed to restrict the Seeretary of War in his expenditures, 
riheless, Congress did restrict expenditures on these camps, 
Congress did not do it with any fool notion that there would 
io expenditure required anywhere on these camps. ‘The 
rt of the Congress was to prevent the same kind of extrava- 
‘cand unnecessary expenditure that had been going on. The 
nistration has evidenced what it would have done a thi 
ular camp if it had not been prohibited, by aski for 
00, probably much less than the Secretary would have 


“we had left him free to make expenditures without com- 
Congress for authority so to do. The Committee on Mili 
\ffairs has reduced the estimate of the department from 
0 to $116,000, or approximately 1 per cent of our outlay 
» Humphreys. We are proposing to spend approximately 
nt for the making available for use property 


purpose of 
lat an enormous expenditure 
{ do not know whether this camp should be a perma 
ineers school or not. My own notion is that there are 
ry good arguments in favor of that being done, but 
matter for the Military Committee to determine. At 
we must make this expenditure in order to make avail 
immediate use the huildings and the equipment we 
CHAIRMAN The time of the gentleman from Wvyomin 
red, 
NTHONY. Mr. Chairman, how mue time remains? 
HAIRMAN. There are four minutes remaining. 
NTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
from Virginia [Mr. Moore}. 
OORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I am not in sym 
h my friend from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] in his criti- 


© Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I 
thi the railroad problem and am satisfied 


14 
ut 


evcning abo 


eeds in importance and complexity almost any other 
that is being considered by Congress. And my 


on is that the committee would make a capital mis- | 


ing a bill in here disposing of that problem except 
ery fullest and ireful | Ap- 


most ¢ consideration. 


discussion is 


Committee on 


ihe particular matter under 


is that several members of the 


tne tne 


\ffairs—I think some seven of them—visited Camp 
~ and, after looking into the situation there, reached 
i which they bring to the House, as expressed in | 
ition, That conclusion is opposed by my friend from | 
| Mr. Wingo], who admits that he speaks without the | 
owledge which the Committee on Military Affairs, | 
possesses. In view of the very confident way in 
evertheless, he states his position, the remark that 


“The 
might he 


Lamb made about some one, of whom he said that 
of dubiety never seems to fall him,” 
my distinguished friend. 

Che time of the gentleman 


upon 


IRMAN 


CILLA 


ed 


from Virginia 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am very Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANTHONY, I yield one minute more to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia In one minute there is little oppor- 
tunity. 

The commitice has investigated, and what doe they find as the 
specific facts? Let There has been an expenditure at 
Camp Humphreys which may have been wasteful or otherwise. 
There was a great school established there for the instruction 
of engineers, where engineers were instructed, may of whom, 
I understand, were to Europe during the war. There 
is ho other camp in proximity to Washington where the physical 
conditions are such that an engineering can main- 
tained for the present. The school can not be maintained at 
Humphreys without completing quarters for the officers. Those 
quarters are in process of being completed, and the question for 
us to determine whether we will abandon Camp Humphreys 


sorry, 


us See: 


sent 


school be 


as an engineering school or complete the quarters and allow 
that school to continue in operation for the present. That is, 
I think, a fair summary of the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. MOORE: of Virginia One minute further, if I may be 
allowed. 

The CHAIRMAN the gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Well, if I have no more time I 
will at least say that I am very glad that the Chairman of th 
Committee of the Whole, who has just returned to us from 
Philadelphia, had a very successful trip. [Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN the gentleman from Kansas M \p 
rHONY| has one mil remaining, 

Mr. ANTHONY Mr. Chairman, I yield that one minute to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. HArrtson }. 

The CHAIRMAN The gentleman from Virginia is recognized 
for one minute. 

Mr. HARRISON ‘ir. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry 

The CHAIRMAN rhe gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON lt would like to ask unanimous consent for 
ive minutes outside of the rule, without taking anybody’s time 


The CHAIRMAN, Thai 


not 


can be done under the rule 





Mr. CAMPBELL of Kans The gentleman can get time 
under the five-minute rule 

Mr. HARRISON Then I shall not t time now 

The CHAIRMAN All time bas expired. The Cler i id 
the resolution for lendment 

The Clerk read as follows 

Resolved, etc., TI Secretary of Wat al ereby i ae 
ized to expend the 1 Ww yr sui propriated for the suppor of th 
Army r the 1 ear ending Jur 0), 1919, at Camp A. A 
Ilumphreys, Va., he I tl ol bubgaiow quarters, now par 
tial constructed, neludin vravel roaa Iks, sidewalks, sewers 
eleciric-light lin ig iter line painting, clearing, brushin 
grading, odading i el t ’ ( CX ting build ne ‘ id Mis laneo 
incidental construct 1 incident there $116,000 

Mr, FIARRISON \I Chairman, I move to stril out 1“ 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN fhe gentleman fro Virgihia moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman and genilemen of th 
mittee, before the war the nzineering school existed a t 
Washington Barracks During the war the engineering ft 
were trained at Camp Hump il some ten mill 
dollars were spent on the place conclusion of the hos 
ties the schoo Which origin only 380 students 
icreuv ed to 110 cua (Ss ‘ } to tl is, there wer 
mbout isV o1 t West Point eadets, who had been graduated 
ahead of time, Aassigne to this place for the completio a 
their instructio This makes a temporary eondition at he 
camp which the Washington Barracks is wholly inadequate to 
mect, The re j no room down at the Washington Barracks for 
the 110 additio! 1c s, and there is no room for the 180 
Vest Point cadets 

The retention of the engineering school at the Camp was not 
accomplished in the da The Military Affairs Comuinittes 
fully advised of the purpose of the War Department and «é 
liberately and after full consideration so changed the phrasi 
ology found in fermer appropriation bills as to confer tI 
authority on the War Department. And the bill reported | 
the Military Affairs Committee enacted into law without 
amendment in this respect by the preceding Congress. Under 
this authority the War Department was proceeding with thi 
necessary construction work when the legislation in the last 
appropriation bill put an end to all construction work. They 
had, I believe, about TO buildings under contract. bout 30 
of them were nearly completed Some of them have not yet 
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huild 


we 


favor oO 
rh the 
~Pyhee! 
some- 
for 
Ssonre- 


e mits them 


the contiennnn vield? 


contemplate this to be 
* school? IL understood cer- 
mtemplated. 

iution does contemplate 
temporary quarters for the 
coneluded, T do not ¢care where 
o Camp Humphreys or else- 
this expense or ] commutation. Wash- 
idequate place for 110 students, 


. Does 
inently as an engi 
tha 
This 


is simply 


on) 


rentiemel not so ¢ 


to say 
HARRISON, 


1] It 


rao oft 
0} hot 
uke 
be 


final scheme can 


re lemen. whether vou co 


vou! 
B 
rat 


least ter 


ust incur pay 
rracks is } 
rarily, 
CHAIRMAN, The time 
xpired. 


HARRISON, Mr. hairniayr bya have 


© lounger uv 
quarters must be found elsewhere, 
the from Virginia 


npo 
gentleman 
minutes 


five 


Virginia asks unani- 
Is there objec- 


leman from 
hive minutes 


¢ CHAIRMAN, 
sen To procces hiore, 


‘ vus no objection, 
LAYTON. Mr. Cha 
HARRISON Yes, 

Vv. LAYTON, The gentleman seenis to be very familiar with 


essities of the Government to enginecring 


‘I . 


Viv 


will the gentleman yield? 


LP iii 


or in respect 


it. 


HARRISON I do not say th: 
w whether 


LAYTON. Do kno not, with all the 
{ billions \ lave spent all over the United States, 


buildings in some camps that will house these 


or 


~ } 
pitt 


are already 


*y> 


XY 7 l1é 
ein +0 adequate- 


Except this? 
There 


HAI 
LAYTON, 
HARRISON. 
» of engineers. Y 
you have got large housing facilities for 


ISON, > thers Nace 
is no place that is adequate for the 
ou are going to wake up some day and 
this idea that 
isa 
»,000 office 


xross fallacy. There are only perma- 
s now and 73,000 soldiers. These 
mit are rapidly going into decay. 
ed, and when we come to establish 
will be a big appropriation 
ake permanent quarters for 


and troops 
r 
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ding t] 


ill the gven- 


clbluail \\ 


rs are 
in ti ece j 
I think al 
IWS of Ne 
l for eo it 
furnished? 
bea very expensive proposition, 
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minute. 
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ask the Clerk to report that amendment. 
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Mr. 
S10.000 

it offhand 

ried and has children 
Mr. KEARNS. 
Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. These bungalows, if 
the married officers? 
‘ir. HARRISON, 
bungalows 
alterations 


HARRISON, 
That 
af 


You will find commutation is 10 per « 
my recollection. Lt would not vouch fo; 
course it depends on whether a man 
and what family he has, 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield’ 


is 


is ma 


competed, ure Oni 


Yes; and the estimated cost 
for these quarters is about $6,200 each. 
in the cantonment buildings, owing to 
construction of these buildings, would almost as imu 
and the quarters provided would be most undesirable. Wy 
ever we establish this permanent school of engineering we liv 
zot to provide officers’ quarters, and this will not be mu 
thrown away on a temporary project, because when you 
permanent project it will years befor 

vel permanent quarters finally constructed, an: 
the meantime these temporary quarters will serve the 

sary purpose. I believe the time will come when it will 
found that Camp Humphreys is so adequate for all the 

of an engineering school that it will be finally sclected 
permanent camp; and if it is, the money that we 
there for temporary quarters will not wast 
because they will be necessary to house the officers watil p 
nent quarters are finished. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, 1 move to strike out 
word for the purpose of asking a question. Section 1 of! 
joint resolution authorizes an expenditure from an appro) 
tion ef several million dellars already made, as T wndersta 


or the 
To rial 
the flims 


Cost 


to crente the be 


can these 


spend ao 


now these he 


from Vi 


} Which appropriation was a lump sum? 


Mr. ANTHONY. 
Mr. CANNON, 


That tl 


Yes, 
It provides 
War 


® Secretary ithorize 


And so forth, 

Would the gentleman 
words “ not exceeding ”* 

Mr. ANTHONY, I think that would be an improvemei 

Mr. CANNON. Very well, then. I will move ume 
inserting after the word * expend,” in line 4, the words 
exceeding,” so that he will be authorized to expend not © 
ing the following sums. 

Mr. ANTHONY, I suggest to the gentleman thai perha) 
words “ not exceeding ” ought to go in just preceding the | 
* $116,000,” in line 11. 

Mr. CANNON, $I will adept the 
eve insert the ‘nol 
* thereto,” in line 11. 

The CHAIRMAN, 


have any objection to inser 


lo 


gentleman's suggesiio 


to words exeeeding ” after the 


The gentleman from Ilinoi- 


} umendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, CANNON: Page 1, 
** thereto,’ insert the words “ not exceeding.” 

The CHATRMAN, The question is on agreeing to tli 
ment offered by the gentleman from Hlinois [ Mr. CAN No 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, one word further. Tlic ‘ 
has at the desk an amendment which I wish to offer wl 
proper place in the bill is reached, In my five minutes | 


line 11, 


The Clerk will the amend 


The CHAIRMAN, 
information only. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


report 


iusert: 
be returned 
the presen 


* Virginia,”’ 
chool shall 
the end oi 


Page 2, line 6, after the word 
“Provided, That the Engineer 
ition at Washington Barracks by 
Mr. CANNON. I 
tion 2. 

Mr. TTARRISON, 


lo. 


will offer that in amendmet 


as 


erve a point of order on that 


; ment, 


The CHAIRMAN, It not offered It is simp 
for information. It is to come in as an amendment to * 
Mr. GARD. A‘parliamentary ingniry, Has sectio 
read? 
The CHAIRMAN, No: the amendment 
time of the gentleman from Iinois, for information 
Mr. CANNON, Before the Clerk reads section 2 I \ 
to strike out the figures in line 11, page 1, * $116,000, 
move to amend by inserting the figures © $115,000, 
proviso whieh IT send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will 
offered by the gentleman from Iinois. 


is now, 


} 
( 
i 


was 


ihe 


report 


.' . rouge . =>* 
SEPTEMBER 25, 


1 








1919. 





The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. CANNON: Page 1, line 11, strike out 
$116,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof “ $115,900: Provided, That the 


iIngineer school shall be returned to its former location at Washington 
sarracks by the end of the present fiscal year.” 
CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
jiguinst the amendment, on the ground that it is not germane 
io the subject matter of the joint resolution. Part of the 
amendment is germane in that it reduces the amount, but the 
remainder of the amendment is not germane, and part of it not 
heing germane, the whole of it is out of order. 


\ir. point of order 


The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois desire 
o be heard? 
Mir. CANNON. TI think the amendment is germane. It re- 


duces expenditures, and under the Holman rule I think it is 
order, 
rhe CHAIRMAN, The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
illinois that this is not a general appropriation bill. 


Mr. CANNON. I know it is not, and yet it is tolerably 
eneral. [Laughter. } 
Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest that the 


mendment of the gentleman from Illin-is would undoubtedly 

lhe in order under the Holman rule, because of the fact that 

ihe plans of the War Department provide for the ultimate erec- 
on of a permanent school at Camp Humphreys, at a cost of 

$32,000,000, and the gentleman’s amendment to move the 
ngineering school back to Washington Barracks would ulti- 
iiely save the Government $32,000,000. 


Mr. CALDWELL. But this is not a question of the ultimate 
oject. This is only for temporary construction on a piece 
of property that the United States Government owns. It is 


othing about the engineering school, or any ultimate project 

build a new The question now is whether you are 
ing to give these officers a place to sleep in the wintertime, 
- whether you are going to stick them out in a tent. 


school. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I wish to say a word or two 
th respect to the suggestion of the gentleman from Kansas 
Mir. ANTHONY] that this amendment would come under the 
lolman rule. The statement of fact that he makes relates to 

ituation that is entirely outside of the record. Hence this 


y can not say whether the amendment would, or would not 
ute to reduce expenditures, since the House has no knowl- 
that the expenditures referred to by the gentleman are to 
ndertaken. The mere fact that the War Department has 
ind, if authorized, to make large expenditures at Camp 
phreys does not operate to bring the amendment within 
Holman rule, for the manifest reason that this scheme of 
department may, or may not be carried into effect. Tlence 
t view, how can it be definitely said that this amendment 
own force, will serve to reduce expenditures? 
ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that the infor- 
i) has been officially brought the attention of a 
of 
SAUNDERS 


to Cconi- 
Congress 
of Virginia. Even if the department con- 
tes such a scheme still that scheme has not taken any 
« form. It has not received the sanction of Congress, 
nendment is not in order merely because it will reduce 
thing that is in the mind of the War Department. This 
he an extraordinary application of the Holman rule. 
CANNON, This does reduce the amount. 
SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes, the amendment proposes 
ion, but the legislation proposed will not effect that re- 
Li always competent on motion to reduce the 
ni of an appropriation, but it is not in order, merely by 
ing to reduce the amount of an appropriation, to hang 
it legislation that is not connected with the reduction, 
hich in itself does not cperate to make that reduction. 
proposition has been before the House many times. 
, the legislation proposed by the gentleman from Illinois 
t in itself make the reduction. The reduction may be 
ithout the aid of the balance of the amendment. At 
ne an amount in an appropriation bill may be reduced to 
nt approved by the House. But I repeat that the leg- 
proposed will not operate to effect the reduction 


is 


sug- 


Hence it is not related, or germane, to the reducing 
the amendment. For that reason the entire amendment 


Of order, 


BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, the only law authorizing the 
il of the engineer school even temporarily, as proposed, 
he Washington Barracks to Camp Humphreys is.in the 
on under consideration, Certainly if this resolution in- 
provides for the temporary removal of the engineer 
from the Washington Barracks to Camp Humphreys, 
inendment providing for the return of the engineer school 
original home would be germane and therefore would be 


\ 
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in order I submit that clearly, though not express] rovided 
therein, it is the sole purpose of this resolution to tel iporal 
remove the engineer school, and why should not this ame! 
ment be in order when it provide the hool shall be brougl 
back by a time certain? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virgin Phere othir ‘ that sort 
in the resolution 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘That is the purpos 

Mr. ‘SAUNDERS of Virginia. The resolution 
an appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The Military Affairs Committee comes on 
the floor with the avowed purpose of providing for the tem- 
porary removal of the engineer school from Washington Bar 
racks to Camp Humphreys. Most of this discussion since Con- 
gress convened to-day has revolved around this question of 
removal. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The resolution does no move 
the engineer school. It contemplates the appropriation of sun 
of money pure and simple. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to argue the poini 
of order, except to this extent: I see nothing in the resolu 
that says auything about the Washington Barracks ALL the 
House can go by is the business before it. If gentlemen inse 
extraneous matter in order to make a proposition germane, 
ought not to affect the rule, and the House has nothing 
With it. There is no mention of Washington Barracks in th 
resolution; it is merely a question of whether they will appre 
priate money for Camp Humphreys 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I will say in additior 
the claim that this is for the purpose of moving the school doe 


not fit the facts. The school is already at Camp Humplhreys 
and this is only for the purpose of giving temporary quarters t 
the Army engineers and their families assigned to duty at that 
place. All this talk about the removal of the engineer school 
is not germane, the amendment is not germane, and I ask th 
Chair to rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill provides that the Secretary o 
War is authorized to expend a certain sum of money for thr 
completion of bungalow ¢ arters, now partially constructed 
including gravel roads, waiks, sidewalks, sewers, electric-light 


lines, heating, water lines, painting, clearing, brushing, grad- 


ing, sodding, and alteration of existing buildings and miscel 
laneous incidental construction incident thereto, $116,000 

The amendment proposes to reduce the appropriation 
$115,900, with the following proviso: 

That the engineer school shall be returned » its form i 
Washington Bart ks the end of the present fiscal year 

The Holman rule applies only to general appropriatio1 “ 
It can not be invoked as to this bill. So far as the question « 
germaneness is concerned, it is clear to the Chair that unde 
section 7 of Rule XVI hich reads as follows: 

And no motion or pre ition on a subject different from th und 
consideration shall be admitted under color of amendment 
the amendment is not germane The point of order is sustained, 
and the Clerk will read. 

MESSAGE FROM TIIE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from 
the President of the United States, by Mr. Sharkey, one of 
secretaries, announced that the President had, September 
16, 1919, approved and signed bill of the following title 


on 


H.R. GSOS. An act to incorporate the American Legion 
CAMP A. A. HUMPHREYS, \ 

The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That Secretary of War be, and hereby is, authorized 
expend from sums already appropriated for the support of the Art 
for the year ending June 30, 1920, such maintenance and repair funds 
as may be necessary for maintenance and repair work, storage of mate- 
rial, and clearing up débris at Camp A, A. Humphreys, Va 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on line 2, 
page 2, after the word “expend,” by inserting the words rt 
exceeding $10,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 2, after the word “ expend,’ insert the €X- 
ceeding $10,000.” 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Is the gentleman sure that $10,000 will be 
sufficient to clean up all the débris and machinery around 
Camp Hulphreys? 

Mr. CANNON. This money comes from a many million 
dollars lump sum. Is the gentleman aware that they ild 


spend hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
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ask the gentleman if he 
i8tead of $10,000, so as to 
the information of the 
large lump 
at all the pests, and 
nerally at the beginning of 
the different He can 
for the purpose of mainte- 
iiitee thought, if we guve 
ldings at this camp, to repair 
there would any more than is 
if purpose. At the same time I 
New York [Mr. CALDWELL] that 
ake the amount $20,000 for the 

bhanene i i tre ‘ property as exists there. 
CANNON Very well; I will modify the amendment to 

instead of $10,000. 
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Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
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unittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill CH. R. S078) 
culate the importation of coal-tar products, to promote the 
, manufacture thereof in the United States, 
ihereto, to amend the act of September 8, 1916, 


tor 
estublisin nt ot the 


ims pcre 


anc, 


for | 


SEPTEMBER 23, 


entitled inerease 


poses.” 


“An act to the revenue, and for other pur- 
Pending that motion I ask unanimous consent that we 
be allowed an additional hour for general debate. There have 
beeh many more requests for time in general debate than we 
expected. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] has 
returned and will occupy an hour of time. It was not expect 

that he would be present. The chairman, therefore, would not 
have any time, I would like to have a little time in which to 
discuss the bill. I therefore ask unanimous consent that we 
may have one more hour of general debate, to be controlled by 
myself, ; 

The SPEAKDR. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of general debate be extended for 
one hour, to be controlled by himself. Is there objection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman expect te give the gentleman from Pennp- 
sylvania [Mr. Moore] any part of his time? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I understood that the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. KircHIN] was going to give the gentleman fi 
Pennsylvania a portion of his time. I would like to have 
three-quarters of an hour. I have only 2!) minutes remaini: 
and the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Young], a mem 
ber of the committee, wants 30 minutes. I would be glad if 
the gentleman from North Carolina would yield some of his time 
to Mr. Moore. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
Moore] is right on some of the previsions in the 
yield him an hour of my time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I know the 
he sees the light. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
man from Michigan that the House resolve itself into thy 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union fo 
further consideration of the bill H. R. S078, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for tly 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8078, with Mr. Townir 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEE]. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
I am not going to undertake to discuss the bill unde: 
tion, but will avail myself of the few minu* 
touch briefly upon a disaster that has almost 
major portion of the district which I have the hon 
sent. You probably have read in the newspapers of | 
upon the Texas coast. Over three-fourths of the a 
area is embraced within the fourteenth congressiona 
I feel it would be improper for me to let 
without a word of appreciation not only to my « 
Congress but to the departments of the Government 
citizenship of the Union generally for their sympathy 
and the universal response that has been made to the ay 
that have gone out from the brave stricken people of th 
tion. That response has come from every portion of the | 
States, and but illustrates the truth of the statement that 
touch of nature makes the whole world akin.” ‘The 
devastated by this unusual storm is the fairest in the lan 
nestles along the Texas coast, by the Gulf of Mexico, and | 
numerous bays and inlets that dot it. It is the garden sj 
the world. Not more than a week ago it held a happy, prosp 
and coutented people. They had their crops, their | 
fruit, semitropical in character, and almost without warn 
has been swept away. Approximately $20,000,000 worth o1 
erty has been destroyed and not less than 500 men, woe! 
children have gone to their graves. Thousands of peop 
homeless, made so overnight, and left without even the or 
wearing apparel. It is a situation that appeals to th 
pathetie heart of this Nation, which has never failed to 1 
to the ery of distress, and has not this day failed. 

In time they will rebuild, because the courage 
American people always meet misfortune will assert itsell 
them. I bring for them this message to the Congress 
say that in the midst of this terrific disaster, when da! 
has fallen like the heavy pall of night over their happiness «&™ 
their homes and the sea is giving up its dead, they are mec'™ 
their disaster with courage and their trials with that 
mindedness of purpose and fidelity to life that gives us tie 
in the years to come. I will close this tribute by says ! 
in the language of the poet that the people, these how 


Since the gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr 
bill, I will 


rentleman is always fair, 


the 


request oj 


Dinu 


ullotted 


dest 


this occ: 


with 
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the pall of affliction and whom the heavy hand of death and 
misfortune has overwhelmed but not destroyed, can truthfully 
say. 

In the fell clutch of circumstances they have not winced nor cried aloud, 
Under the bludgeonings of chance their heads are bloody but unbowed, 

Gentlemen, I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. HULINGS]. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, I have always believed in a 
protective tariff. Perhaps I have been rather radical in the 
opinion that the importation of foreign manufactures of goods 
that we can produce in this country simply displaces that much 
\merican labor, 

I need make no argument in regard to this matter. Abraham 
Lincoln put the whole argument into a nutshell, Said he, “If we 
our steel rails from England, we get the rails and England 
; the money; but if we make our own rails, we get the rails 

d we keep the money.” 

So I am thoroughly in favor of the provisions of this bill that 

eks by a tariff to protect American industry in the manufac- 
ture of dyestuffs. 

I um confident that American skill and brains, if protected by 
an adequate tariff while the business is in its infancy, will do 
for dyestuffs practically what American skill and brains did for 
in. We were producing no tin in this country. Somebody—and 
{ think it was William McKinley—suggested a tariff on tin, 

hich was jeered at; but a tariff was imposed which fostered 
he tin industry. It was not long until we were supplying our- 

ves with tin at prices about half that we had formerly paid 

» Wales, and now I understand we are the greatest exporters of 
n in the world. 

But I regard with grave doubt the wisdom of constructing 

organization that shall have power to say who shall be au- 
iorized or licensed to import foreign dyes. 

The Alien Property Custodian seized about 4,500 German pat- 

ts for manufacturing dyes and sold them to a number of gen- 

men who incorporated themselves under the laws of Delaware 
he Chemical Foundation (Inc.), for the sum of $250,000. 

rmany led the world in the science of dye making, and nat- 

vy all her most valuable discoveries in this art were pro- 

d by filing her patents with this Government, and it is 

vy to be expected that she would go to the trouble and 

e in filing patents with the American Patent Office that 

vorthless patents or that covered but a small proportion 

methods under which she had established a monopoly of 

-making business in this country. 

umably the Chemical Foundation did not more than 

patents were worth, and presumably the Chemical Founda- 

Co. is composed of people who are interested in the dye 

<s, and as owners of patents that cover the most valuable 

>of making dyes that science has discovered the Chemical 

ition ‘Co. has it within its power to retain the use of these 

for itself or for its constituent members or to make the 

vill allow any competitor to use these pat- 


pus 


pay 


ipon which it 


i am right about this, the Government in making sale 

:e patents, which, of course, conveys to the purchasers the 
ve right to use them, has already handed out a complete, 
, rock-ribbed monopoly for the manufacture of Ameri- 


estuffs, which monopoly at the will of the Chemical 

tion will exist at least until new processes shall be in 

hich may be equal to or superior to the German patents. 

ti situation regards American manufacture of 

e are some dyes that we do not yet or perhaps can 

in America, and on the plea that we muséc still get 

ls of foreign dyes this bill would give certain 

permission to import such quantities of such dyes on 

] as the licensing commission created by this bill 
100se to give, 


grave suspicion that there is a community of inter- 
eeh the licensing commission and the owners the 
i patents, and if there is not yet such community of in- 
n the very nature of things there soon will be. 
ninge—and it a most natural assumption—that the 
patents cover the most recent and up-to-date methods 
rmany in its laboratories has been able to discover, and 
these patents under the absolute control of the Chemical 
control manufacture of dyestuffs 
follows, 
Ii 


of 


is 


tion ol merican 
LELV 





ilurally farm out these patents to its constituent dye 

cturers and thus insure within the circle of its favor a 
of the American-made dyes. 

how, on the top of this, when you create a licensing com- 


t by this bill which shall have the right to say who shall 
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buy foreign dyes, you have created a monopoly which no inde- 
pendent concern can ever hope to break down. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. HULINGS. May I have five minutes more? 
Mr. KITCHIN. I yield the gentleman two minutes more. 
Mr. HULINGS. Can not the leman mal five minutes? 
I will say four minutes. ; 


sC'1it 


ake if 


Mr. KITCHIN. Let us divide; say, two and a half minutes 
I yield three minutes additional to the gentleman. 

Mr. HULINGS. I thank the gentleman 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? I desire to 
correct the gentleman's statement. The gentleman in speaking 
has used the word “ monopoly,” 

Mr. HULINGS. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is the gentleman aware that the Gern an 
patents control less than one-fifth of the ¢ s thata v mad 


in the American market? 
Mr. HULINGS. That 
Mr. LONGWORTH. 


may be, 
But the centlemay 


speaks of a monopoly. 


Those patents only apply to less than one-fifth of the America 
product of dyes. 

Mr. HULINGS. The Germans did onopolize the Germ 
dyestuffs in this country before the war. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But not due to patents in this ntry 

Mr. HULINGS. Through their patents. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. HULINGS. Perhaps I may be entirely mistaken, but 1 
give it for what it is worth. 

It seems entirely incredible that Germany would go t 


trouble and expense of filing 4,500 patents and that those patet 
should only apply to less than one-fifth of thi 
of dyes, as stated by the gentleman from Ohio 
. Mr. Chairman, as stated in the outset, I am in favor of impos- 
ing a tariff to protect American manufacturers of dyestuffs, and 
instead of proceeding any further with this paternalism of Gov- 
ernment and the creation of bureaus and licensing commissions, 
as we have done during the stress of war, I think the Govern 
ment should begin condemnation proceedings to reacquire these 
patents and throw them open to the use of every citizen seeking to 
make dyes, and then pass a tariff law which will protect 
industries foreign competition, making the tariff 
enough to stop the importation of such dves as we already m: 
and high enough 


(erm produ 


an 


such 


against 





on the kind of dy« s that we do not vet mak 





as to create and develop the making of all kinds of dves 
plause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time the ¢ . 
expired. The Chair ecoenizes the gent] \ ‘ 
lina [Mr. KITCHIN]. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five mir 
gentleman from Texas [Mir. MANSFIELD] 

Mr. MANSFIELD Mr. Chairman and n 
mittee, I appear only for the purpose of correcting an e1 ous 
impression created by the gentleman from Indiana rood 
friend. Mr. Woop, on August 21. while disenssi: the tariff } 

I will ask that the Clerk read the extract f 
speech on that oe ion In MV Tipe 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And I wish ft ll the tte i 
to the situation existin in \ t \ 
needed for devs nent more 1 in othe } ‘ | 
States. Before vy got into tl ‘ \ MI 
of this House, whil the § | ! 
country where pt io y there 1 l been a ¢ t . +i] 
ning only a few years ag hen protective tr w on the 
industry, ffici » warrant t nufactu of i 1 wl 
W idle except « , evel one of th ric hull was idle VV 
it? You had o1 ne and 
would tell ye n ‘ ! 
wood bill whi 

In all of the « t! ‘ 

Sugar Land, in the State of Texas, they did not raise cai 
satisfy one mill 1 th were importing it from Cub 

Mr. MANSI LELD. Gentlemen, the question o eTO 
in Texas has never been attempted by free labo | s 
crown and handled exclusively by com cs 
Texas under the climatic conditions there vuld attemy 
crow cane for making sugar with free labor, for the reason th 
the cane can not be harvested until late in the fall nti rost 
comes, because it is not profitable until then. It does not co 
tain the properties for making sugar until cold weather strikes 
After that period arrives it must be cut and gathered in befor 
a freeze comes, for the reason that the freeze ruins it entire 
The consequence is that a cane crop in Texas must be cut 
gathered within a period of about three or four weeks -ordi 


The frost does not come in southern Texas until about 
of December. Then mu | 


narily. 
the 


the cane s be eut and wind 


ist 
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rowed and protected from the freeze before the freeze strikes 
it, which is usually in the latter part of the month of December. 

If you are to handle a crop of some five or six thousand acres 
of cane it will require several thousand men to do it within that 
short period of time. Up to about six years ago it was handled 
exclusively by convict labor. At that time the Legislature of 
‘Texas, under the administration of Gov, Colquitt, passed a law 
prohibiting the of convict labor for that purpose and pro- 
hibiting the hiring of convicts to anyone for any purpose. The 
consequence was that every sugar mill in Texas that was not 
prepared to import its raw sugar from Cuba or from some other 
country went out of business. In fact, we had only two sugar 
milis—one, the Imperial, located at Sugar Land, as referred to 
by the gentleman from Indiana, my good friend, Mr. Woop, and 
the other at Eagle Lake, known as the Lakeside. 

Knowing this must be the condition, I telegraphed to the 
manager of the Imperial refinery, and I will ask the Clerk to 
read the telegram which I received from him in reply. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 


The d as follows: 


use 


Clerk re; 


Tex., September 


of is date, you are informed that our output 

eeds that of former years, when growing our 
of pounds per annum. Our only reason 

account of labor conditions, and net on 

hidridge, sr., now en route New York. 

W. T. ELDRIDGE, Jr., 

Imperial Sugar Refinery. 


is on 


(, eral 


Mr. MANSFIELD Mr. Chairman, 
has serious question in Texas in recent years. 
xican imported for the purpose of 
gathering tton crop, and it would be quite impossible to 
enough labor from any source to gather a crop of sugar 
When convicts were available for that purpose the sugar 
uld procure them in sufficient numbers to cut and 
windrow the cane within the short period of time in which that 
work could be dene. f am not criticizing the legislature for 
prohibiting the hiring of convicts. That is not my purpose. 
My only reason for mentioning che fact is to correct the impres- 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop}. 
enactment of the law prohibiting the use of con- 
ihe Imperial, one of the largest 
rid, began to utilize its lands for other 
from Cuba, it having its own 
connection with the 


Manage 


the question of farm 
labor 


been a 
M : 


l now to be 


abor has 
tne co 


secure 


srower Cc 


sion made by 
the 


labe nr by 


After 


sugar yrrowers, 
in the wo 
to import raw sugar 
raiway 1d aisilip lines to use in 
refinery. 

As a matter of fact, there | heen no diminution in the out- 
put of the Imperial refinery, but, as shown by the telegram of 
Mana ' Eldridge, there has been a great inerease in the 
quantity of sugar refined. This is conclusive evidence that the 
turiff had nothing to do with the question, for if the tariff 
was the l by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop], the result would have been a decrease in the quantity 
in the quantity of sugar 


! 
e has | 


cause, as stiter 


of sugar refined instead of decrease 
grow! 

full operation and prospering 

[ts capacity been greatly 

sreat importations of raw sugar 

president of the Sugar Land 

with the refinery, 

otective tariff was 

stand 

hands of the 


} 
Las 


the 

in connection 
at no mM 
‘jnfant” is able to 

any subsidy at the 
of the gentleman has expired. 

ivy ahi ] 

fEcORD on this bill. 

from Pennsylvania 

remarks in the Recorp. Is 

| The Chair hears none. 

o usk permission to speak about 


unnhimous consent to 


ash 


The CHAIRMAN he 


sentleman asks 
to extend his 
objection? |After a pause 

HULINGS I wish to als 
ething that in this bill 
fhe CHAIRMAN, The genil 
with regard 

INGS. To the 
when that bill was up 
AIRMAN. Does the gentleman ask to do that 
nection with these remarks? 

Mr. HULINGS. Yes. 

The CTLAIRMAN. The genileman from Pennsylvania asks 
leave also to extend his remarks to include the consideration 
of the labor situation, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 


mous consent 


} 
( 


Mr. 


son is not 


sks leave also to extend 


labor question. I was not here the 


CH 


1 Con- 
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|} in answer to the gentleman. 
| the adoption or the enactment into law of rates of dut) 
| cient to offset the difference between our cost of productio! 


Sasa . ey 
SEPTEMBER 23, 


The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry] is recognized. 

Mr. FORDNEY.. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this bill in my 
opinion relates to a matter of very great importance to our peo- 
ple. Before the war there was produced in the world, in round 
numbers, $100,000,000 worth of dyestuffs. Seventy-five per cent 
of the world’s production was produced in Germany, the other 
25 per cent by many nations, chiefly England and Russia. The 
people of the United States consumed of that total world’s pro- 
duction annuaily about 15 per cent. We have in this country 
all the raw material for the manufacture of dyestuffs for the 
entire world—coal tars and salt brine. We have the money 
and we have the labor and the skill, and the desire to produce 
the dyestuffs for our own people, for our entire consumption. 
And the only reason why we may not in the future produce all 
our dyestuffs is because of lack of adequate laws to protect the 
people engaged in their manufacture, in the wage seale paid to 
labor in this country, which is the highest paid labor in the 
world. 

Whatever competition we had before the war from Europe 
and which has disappeared because of this war, has sprung up 
in the Orient, and to-day China and Japan are the competitors 
of Anrerican manufacturers of dyestuffs, and a more keen com 
petition may be expected from the Orient iv the future thar 
we ever had between this country and Europe, for the reas 
that the wages paid to labor in Japan and in China are muc! 
below the wage scale heretofore paid in Europe and that will ) 
paid in the future. Our wage scale in this country to-day 
between $4 and $5 per day on an sverage in the dyestuft 
dustry, while the wage scale in Japan is from 15 to 30 cent: 
day for an 114-hour day, while our labor is employed at & 
hours, though, in some instances, 10 hours. Therefore, ven! 
men, it behooves the Congress of the United States to ec 
adequate laws to sustain that industry in the United States 
an industry of such great importance not only to the dye mz 
facturers of this country, but to many other incustries of «1 
importance, with more eapital invested than that invested i: 
dye industry, and especially in time of war. We found 
selves during this last war lacking in explosives and che 
of all kinds. <A dyestuff institution, as shown by the 
presented to the Committee on Ways and Means, can be 
quickly and cheaply converted into an institution for the i: 
facture of explosives, and vice versa. At a very nominal 
the institution can be changed to the production of either 
dyestuffs or explosives. 

This bill has my approval, with the single exception 
feature; and if it is the wisdom of the House that that f 
shall remain in the bill and be enacted into law, I will acqui 
and vote for the bill. I will stand by the majority of my | 
at all times. That feature is the licensing feature. The 
provision in this bill that creates by law a commission, 
is given power to control the importation of dyestuffs, in 
fear that commission might be political, if appointed b 
administration, the committee has provided a paragraph 
bill naming the Which may appoint the mei 
of that commission. 

If we are te have this commission and it 


testinnu 


associations 


is found to bye 


| stitutional, I want to see that provision remain in this bill 


bill gives the power to the users of dyestuffs, together wil 


| manufacturers of dyestuffs, to name that commission, and 


11 men provided for as members of that commission, 6 
be representatives of the industries that use dyestuffs 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 
Mr. FORDNEY. TI will. 
Mr. FESS. That feature of the bill has been very dist 
to me. To whom will this commission be responsible? 
Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman has asked a question 


| very hard for me to answer, 


Mr. FESS. It troubles me very much. 
Mr. FORDNEY. JT am opposed to the cominission, 1 
But let me say that T beli 


of that abroad, together with an adequate antidumping |: 
will have given adequate protection to American institut! 
enable them to continue. 

Let me say for the benefit of the House that I have | 
much time upon, and T have not yet quite concluded, a bil! 
I shall introduce in the very near future providing for | 
dumping law. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
man yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Does the gentleman eX! 
have that bill discussed and passed at this session? 


Chairman, will the 
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Vir. FORDNEY. Yes; | 

. coummittee withim the next 10 days. I will say to gentlemen 

of the House that it is a matter of very great importance in the 

ufting ef that bill to have it constitutional, to have it stand 

t of the challenge which will certainly be brought forward | 

liately by the importer who pays an ad valorem duty. It | 

itended to regulate the dishonest inyporter who will under- | 

the products that he brings into this country in order to 

e the payment of the just and equitable duties of the | 
easury Department, 

ily yesterday the Secretary of the Treasury very kindly 

ied three members ef the board of appraisers at New 

to come over here on Thursday of this week to help me 

that bill, or at least to diseuss it and enable me to get 

views and their judgment upon the legality of the pro- 


do. 


\ ‘ 


ic 


act. They are the men to whom those matters would be 
ad fer decision if we had such a law upon our statute 
th that antidumping clause in the law, let me repeat, to- 
v with w reasonable amount of duty imposed upon the im- 


I believe our institutions can in the 


future be adequately 


ed against erroneous, unjust, and unlawful competition 
broad. [Applause. | 

fr, WELLING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
FORDNEY Yes. 
WELLING. You stated in your preliminary statement 


the wages in Japan were about 20 cenis a day? 
FORDNEY. From 15 to 30 cents. 
WELLING. wages here $4 a da) 
FORDNEY. Yes. 

WELLING. Would tariff that w 


he American workman aguinst a wage scale one- 


4 } ‘ 
ADdG the 


any » can levy here pro- 
twentieth 
? 


FORDNEY. It weuld be difficult, for under eur inter- 
aul laws we can not make a duty on imports coming from 
different from the duty on imports coming from Europe, 
ere is where the difficulty comes in in framing a law that 


votect uS against all the world, for the reason that if the 
if duty in a law are high enough to protect us against 
ese labor, then those rates will be prohibitive to Europe, 
the rate only offsets the difference between our cost of 


tion and the cost in Europe, it is not sufficiently high to 


dequate pretection to American labor against oriental 


There is the difliculty, my friends, in framing a tariff 
make it equitable and jus to all our people as against 
outside world, 

WELLING. Would not that difliculty and necessity 


t a provision in this bill for a licensing board? 

FORDNEY. No. The licensing board has nothing to do 
e rates of duty. The licensing board would be legally 
‘ bound to issue to you a license to bring into this 
dyestuffs that you can not procure in this country, no 


Lit 


rom what country you wished to import. That is the 
ntal authority of this licensing board. sut, my good 
there are many gentlemen on the Democratic side who 
agree with me as to a protective tariff. I do not 
hem, although they differ in their opinions from mine. 
claim that a pretective tariff creates a monopoly. I 


correctness of that statement. I do not believe that 
law ever ereated a monopoly. But is there any ques- 
r the sun that the creation of this licensing board is a 


You are enacting into law, without any question, 
First of 
the Germans held 
manufacture of chemicals in this country 
iber of 4,500 patents. Our Alien Property Custodian 
r those patents and sold them, in my opinion, in the 
ay. The law provided that property should be sold at 
i. But by Executive order those patents were 
private sale to a corporation known under the title of 
-inical Foundation, The assistant custodian, Mr. Garvan, 
é the president of the Chemical Foundation Corporation, 
purchased these patents for $250,000. I have been re- 
formed that one manufacturer states that he will give 
a year for the use of one of patents. Now, 
that is true or not I do not know, but my information 
‘rom a Member of the House. If that be true, then 
were in all probability sold for less money than 
re worth. Whether that is true or not, I not care. 
irguing that question. But the Chemical Foundation 
4,500 patents. Many of them are valueless, of course. 
Within their power to a license to whomso- 
‘y choose for the manufacture of chemicals under 


tell you why, my 
this war it was 


zooud friends. the 


found that 


ill, at 


the to 
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those 
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do 


issue 
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L hope to have that bill before | those patents, and I 


the most reliable institutions of this country, a chemical wih 
facturer I do not care to present iis na Lig because he is 
one of the stockholders o ! «} ical J] ida i 
he has been refused a license to manu ture certai he! 
icals under those patents, alihough he is a «kholder of 
corporation. 

Therefore, my good friends, those licenses will ssued by the 
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have been informed already by 


Chemical Foundation to their question. 
On the other hand, suppose that this licensing commission tha 


favorites, without an 


will have control of the importations of dyestuffs meet with a 
number of gentlemen, say, 50 in number, who want licenses to 
import dyestuffs. Do you believe they whil ssue a cehse To 
the whole 50, to all applicants? If so, what is the n ssity for 


a license? Why not let everybody import? If they do not gra 
permission to all who come and ask for it, then certainly the 
will select their friends. Let me give you an illust on undet 
existing condition Our War ‘Trade Board now have th 
authority to issue licenses. Impertations of dyestuffs can not 
come into this country now except under licenses issued by the 
War Trade Board. I have a statement here from a member of 
an association that made application to the War Trade Board in 
April last to import dyestuffs, which they badly needed and 
claimed they could not secure in this country, and they were 
put off from time to time and could not get a hearing befor 
that War Trade Board until August. Then, when they did get a 
hearing before a subcommittee, the War Trade Board said: 
* We admit that you need these dyestuffs and we are going t 
give you permission to import them, and we will give you a 
decided answer within 48 hours.’ i have a complete stat 


it I 
only stating substance of if 
‘We are going to permit 
these dyestuffs, but we 
our own man to Europe to get them.” That 


have not time to rei 
The Wat 
import 2 
are going to send 


man has hot r 


ment of the entire proceedings here, bi 
it all to you. [a 
Trad said: 


six months’ supply of 


tne 


Board you to 


ported yet. Think of it. Manufacturers of cotton and woolen 
goods in April last wanting dyestuffs appealed to the War 
Trade Board, the only power on earth to give them relief, and 
here it is the 23d day of September and they have heard nothing 
from them vet and received no dyestuffs. They, the War Trade 


Dr. 


over to 


estimable gentle- 


dvestufts I 


whom I know, a most 


ied tt 


Board, sent 
man, 


Herty 


Switzerla purchase those 


Herty has not been heard from. When he will be heard from 
God only knows. Do you believe it is practicable for men wit! 
large investments in the manufacture of goods in this country 
to take orders from abroad or from the peonle at nome to st IX 
millions of dollars’ worth of goods, and fool along 5 or ¢ 
months and possibly 10 months with the War Trade Board, 
or any licensing board, in order to get their r material Of 
course not. That not practicabk That is not business If 
we create this licensing board, you may expect from them the 
same sort of expedition that we are receiving at the pi nt 
time from the War Trade Board, which board now has tl 
exelusive power to issue licenses for the importation of dye 
stuffs. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania Will the gentleman vield 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentlemai 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Has tl Y leman s : 
tics to shew whether there are enough dyes s in Gernuu 
meet the American demand? 

Mr. FORDNEY There are about 900 varieties of essentia 
dyestuffs made j th world. Some 300 of these h real 
essential dyestuffs [ have here a statement from the Tarifi 
foard which is a tle old, but which is to the point, and it will 
answer the gentleman’s question. The of Septembe LO LG, 
divided the coal-tar chemicals into three groups 

Group 1, crudes, on the free list. 

Group 2. intermediates, ¢ utinble at 15 pet eent ad lorem 
and 24 cents per poul 

Group 3, finished products, dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem 
and 5 cents per pou 

The act of 1916 provided that the duties it imposed sl 
reduced 20 per cent per year for five years be ing 





from the date of that aet. 
The bill now before the House retains the three classif« 
or groups, but proposes an increase of duty on the second oup, 


intermediates, to 40 per cent ad valorem and 6 ce 


nts per pound ; 


and on group 3 proposes to increase the duty to 45 per cent 
ad valorem and 7 cents per pound, and the provision for the 
reduction of the duty 20 per cent a year for five years Is 
repealed. 

Aceording to information from the Tariff Commission, 215 


including coke ovens and gas houses and plants en- 
manufacture of reported th 


firms, not 
gaged exclusively in 


a 


explosives, 





derived from coal tar, and the total 


s follows for the year 1918: 


on chemicals 
the product is given a 
, OOO 
, 000 
5, GOO 


rudes 


229, 386, 000 


committee, that I wired to 
the all that I knew of that are producing 
and usked them for the amount of their annual 
product being turned out and the capital invested. The capital 
invested is $135,000,000) to $150,000,000 in the United 
States. 1 from 20 out of 34 to whom T tele- 
vraphed, showing that their production was 391,782,000. Now, 
by looking over the record of imports and exports for the fiscal 
I find that we imported $8,550,000 worth of dyestuffs the 
vear and we exported $16,822,000 worth, very largely 
Oo Canada. This exportation of dyestuffs is very largely 
o the World War. None eould be secured from Germany or 
\ustrin-Hungary, nor could many of these dyestuffs be secured 
from | Britain. The essential varieties of dye- 
country. There 
erude dyestuffs used in 
that we do net make. It is 
the extraordinarily high price of dyestuffs dur- 
the dyestuffs that were turned out 
that we can make dyestuffs in this coun- 
world, if you will give us a 
there is no question, be- 
the raw material and 
have sire, and all that is 
the United States to protect 
ndustry by an adequate import duty 
Mr. WELLING Is the American manufacturer to-day 
1 under the German or under patents? 
FORDNEY The manufacturers of this country 
under their own patents 
wre nuthorized to manufacture by the 
That hefore stated, owns 4,500 patents, 
and a few ot this country been authorized 
to manufacture licens« That is what I 
but just how many I do not know 
But before the war the owners of putents were not 
compelled to manufacture in this country and they would not 
et anvone here manufacture. While I am ready to admit that 
the Chemical Foundation Co. is 
American people who own the patent 
and if we are to have a monopoly, 
ould much rather have that monopoly 
abroad. That is the difte 
patents now and before the war. I am in favor of 
‘owning them here. I am in favor of changing our patent 
foreigner obtains a patent in this country 
inufacture in the [ States within a given time 
least or annul patent That is the kind of law that 
Germany and other Kuropean or did hefore 
No American could go over there and obtain a pat 
| unless in a very short time he began to 
niry that granted him the patent. 
Tariff 
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laws 
articie in that coi 
friends, according to the information from the 
176 intermediates were produced in 1915S, 
were produced in s principally 
rhnental 
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cui-till 


sLOn), 
niuller quantities for sale 
PUrposes, 

made remarkable 
left no 
he industrial 


industry is 


hefore 


progress. 
for 


progress oft 


doubt as to 
our National 


the committee room 


national defense. It is of 
industries and a great aid to 
blie health. Large numbers of re- 
. and the possibilities for discovery 
to be without limit. We desire to aid the 
hope that legislation to that end will be enacted. 
un adequate tariff is the logical and only logical and 
lishing the industry in the United States. 
not expected to accomplish in four 
we this industry as much as the 
have accomplished in 40 ve: manu. 

ing chemicals. It is not expected. 
In the annual report of the Alien Property Custodian, Mr. 
Palmer, issued in January last, on page 25, you will there find 
statement from him in which he shows the necessity for the 
protection of that industry in this country. He points out, in 
substance, as | remember it, five chemical industries in 
this country, twe of which have been in existence for some time 
three industries, One chemical in par- 


vreiat 
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true | 


were | 


we | 


ure 
with the exeeption of those | 
| One day an old German gentleman came to his office and ss 
| to see him privately. 


am told, | 


| you.” 
a monopoly, it is composed of | 
| was $25,000,000, 


than to | 
rence between the ownership | 
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ticular they were making was oxalie acid, and it sold at 6 cents, 
a pound. When the three new institutions with American capi 
tal began operations the price dropped to 4.4 cents a pound, ani 
finally to 2.2 cents a pound. In due time the three new ini 
tries went to the wall and closed their doors. 

One of the owners of these factories came before our com 
tee and said he was obliged to buy in his own factory at 
sheriffs sale. I am a little ahead of my story. When 
three institutions closed their doors the price of oxalic acid we 
back to 7 cents a pound, 1 cent per pound above what it ha: 
been selling for before the three factories closed down. When | 
war broke out the three institutions began operating again, : 
the Alien Property Custudian then discovered that the two thy 
had remained in operation were German-owned property, brat: 
houses of a parent company in Germany. They had been ope: 
ing by the support of their industry in Germany from wha 
known as the *“ yellow-deg” fund. They were making up t! 
losses out of that fund until they put out of business the Ayn 
ican capital invested in the three institutions, and then up \ 
the price again to the American consumer above what 
been before. That was the unfair competition that we liad 
fore the war and will have in the future, no matter how 
we put the tariff, unless we couple those tariff laws with ; 
and equitable antidumping law that will not permit them to 
in this country at a less price than they sell at home. 

Let me give you another illustration. I have a letter in 
oftice—I am sorry I have not got it here, but I will put it in 
Recorp. The Dow Manufacturing Co., of Michigan, 
factory about 22 miles from my home. Mr. Dow is an esti) 
gentleman and is «w dear friend of mine. He told me that 
found that for one chemical he was producing from salt bri 
there was a much better market in Germany than he found 
the United States. He sent some man over there, and in a litt 
While he found a market for more than he could produc: 

37 cents a pound, and he 


thes 


1 
Hits 


was selling in this country for 37 
a market there at 42 cents a pound, and he was making mon 


When they had retired to a 
ihe German—said, * Mr, Dow, I represent the chemical it 
tions in Germany. You are selling,” as T remember, “ bron 
Germany, and I am here to tell you that we want you to vet 
of Germany or we will destroy you.” Mr. Dew was a m 
considerable resolution and said, “ Go your limit, sir; IT am 
The man replied. “ Mr. Dow, we have what we 
yellow-dog fund,” and, as I now remember it, he stated 1] 
* One half of that money is appropriated | 
Government and the other half by manufacturers of Gr: 
and when we want to turn our guns on an institution 
world and put it out of business, we have that $25,000. 


room 


| vellow-dog fund back of us, and we will turn it on you. 


Dow said, ** Go it, my good fellow, go it.” He went away 

a few days the price of that article in this country 
from 57 cents a pound to 22 cents a pound. Mr. Dow said th 
could not make it for less than 82 cents a pound. He pai 
attention to the American market. but kept right on in Gern 
and they fought him for three years and a half, and finall 


| down their guns and put the price back in this country 


cents a pound That is the kind of competition that 
valuation brings to American institutions, and nobody 
not a resolute man with plenty of capital and brains | 
him can meet that kind of competition. This antidin 


| clause and the rates provided for import duties in this | 

The |] 

| can 
t 


rotect our people against just such unfair competitio! 
enact it into law. I shall present this antidumpin 

o you for your consi:leration in the very near future 

The demand of the day, as you well know, is to less 
high cost of living which the late war has saddled u| 
country. This proposed licensing system for the import: 
dyes is a step in the opposite direction. And, in this conn 
you must remember that this commission is not proposed 


| the purpose of causing competition, obviating hoarding, « 


and preventing unscrupulous and inordinate profits, and 
unfair trade praetices—the usual excuses advanced to 
the creation of commissions. On the other hand, this pre) 
dye-licensing commission will operate just the other wa) 
this and will permit, if not actually encourage and sfiml 
the existence of all these illegal, unwise, and unecononil 
While at the same time directly serving to unduly ba 
business man in his daily transactions. 

A second and just as erying a need of the times is the 
fication of the American business man’s way of doing Us 
We have already such a complication of laws, rules. ['! 
and commissions that literally no business man knows }\0' 
can do business legally and rightfully, and no fair-mil 
lawyer dares to presume to tell him what the law rei 
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What we want now are laws that work equally and auto- 
matically, clear and well known to the ordinary business man, 
so that those who run may read and understand. Let us have 
no more bureaus, commissions, complexities, delays, and uncer- 
tainties, with opportunities for privileges and favoritism. 
Surely the Federal Trade Commission, the War Trade Board, 
the Departments of Labor and Commerce, together with the 


any kind of a proposition 1 would much rather rely on a pre 
tective-tariff measure relating to potash-licensing features, b 
I do not believe we can puss it through this House without 1 
licensing feature coupled with it, for potash can not stane 
high tariff. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the ventleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 


Clayton Act, the Sherman antitrust law, the Lever Act, and Mr. FESS. Referring to the commission. if it ha powe 

other laws are fully sufficient to take care of any situation | j¢ would not mean anything to be in the lav if it has powe 

which may hereafter arise. authority, it must get that power and authority from some sour 
‘There is real danger of a breakdown of our whole industrial | Is that source the Government or is it the people who mak 


und economic system, and chaos threatens, with all these 


inti : ; ae appointments? 
uncertainties, rules, decisions, regulations, provisions, and 


Mr. FORDNEY. We have aimed in this bill to creat 


whatnot, cliushing and conflicting and hampering as they are, |'¢ommission by law and to avoid the political effect of the th 
facing the American business man. Congress; in my humble Mr. FESS But to whom are thev responsible? That is wh 
judgment, should awaken to the situation and insist’ upon no} 7 want to know 

law in the future which will add to the confusion, but con- Mr. FORDNEY. That is a pretty hard question to answe 


centrate upon laws which will serve to simplify, clarify, 


except to say that they are responsible to the people they repre 
unravel, and condense. 


Pau ; ' . : sent, who are the manufacturers of dyestuffs and the users ot 
Chis proposed commission, also, in its practical workings, | qyestuffs. the creat institutions that manufacture cotton, woo 
can not well help but play favorites. It will be a hindrance 1 


SS 


and silk, who appoint them to this commission. 


und a menace to the small manufacturers and the man of little Mr. FESS. Who would have the power to remove the 
influence and wealth, It is puerile to say that its functions | ¢hat power existed? 

are ministerial, They are clearly discretionary, as shown by Mr. FORDNEY. The Congress of the United States, I believ 
the language of the bill itself and the very idea of creating | jg the only power. There may be other power in the |: 

such a commission, The question naturally arises, if the office | | haye overlooked, but the Congress could remove them 


of the commission is not discretionary, why the necessity for} yr FESS. Reverting now to the authority, the Constitut 
the commission at all? Of course, the commission will act in 


plainly states that Congress ean confer upon the President th: 
i . igeratior i ‘ Me) he re "ay igs i ic oj , or fl = ' . > ; 
its discretion in all these matters over which it is given power, | nower to make appointments, or upon the heads of departmet 
and therein lies the great danger. | but is there any provision whereby you can confer it upon s 


Mr. Joseph H. Choate, jr., counsel and representative of the 
Alien Property Custodian’s office, in appearing before our 
committee and testifying on behalf of the establishment of 
this commission, admits—page 403 of the hearings—uas the 
author of the bill, that the commission will act as a court: 
and, of course, as a court it will surround and hedge itself in 
with all the red tape, formalities, rules, and regulations of a 
vourt, With consequent uncertainties, delays, and expense in- 
herent in and inseparable from a court. 

Then, too, this commission, by the manner of its practice, 
upplication, and operation, must. it seems to me, indubitably 
tend to foster monopoly in the dyestuff industry. The commis- 
sion av be beautifully and ideally designed and intended, but 
its effects must tend toward the monopolistic, just as any arti- 
ficial agent which interferes with the great natural law of 
supply and demand tends in this direction, 

in addition to all these reasons 1 might enlarge and call your 
attention again to what you already know, that the establish- 
inent of these commissions is an innovation in American institu- 


industrial institution? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That brings up a constitutional questio 
relation to this bill. Not being a lawyer I feel quite incompet 
to answer it, but the Congress of the United States in the pas 
has created commissions. Whether those commissions we 
clothed with the same official power that this bill would confe1 
upon this commission I am unable to state, but it may be p 
sible that it is uneonstitutional for the Congress to do this 
except in the way provided by the Constitution, permitti 
President to name. by and with the advice and consent of 
Senate, the members of the various commissions; but this co 
mission has something to do with affecting the revenues of | 
Government, and this very moment I have grave doubt tha 
provision of this bill is constitutional. I am unable to cle 
that question, however, not being a lawyer 

Mr. FESS I do not think there is warrant for it 
Constitution 

Mr. FORDNEY. And not having discussed it with 


talent. 





tions, in which there is bound to follow a train of great and | hes A ie 
ncreasing evils. Commissions at their best seem to be justified | Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the centleman 
only in war times or some such national crisis. They should | Mr. FORDNEY _X¢ 8 but IT hs ye Very little time. 
ye distinctly frowned upon and avoided in normal times. | Mr. Bl PLER. Would the Seniche man preter to hav 
Gentlemen, in the hearings, on page 260, there are 179 firms these questions under the five-1 inute rule? I have some 
protesting against the commission, and all are in favor of ade- | tions that I want to ask at some time. 
e protection, On page 327 there are 12 more of the large Mr. FORDNEY. How much time have I cons 
s of this country protesting against the creation of this com | Chairman ‘ 
sion, but all are asking for adequate protection to that The CHAIRMAN Fifty min 
istry. None of them are manufacturers of dyestuffs. They | Mr. FORDNIEY. IT can answer the gentleman's qu 
re users of dyestuffs. The point I want to make is—though | two 01 three minutes. 
I ll bow to the will of the majority of this House—that we | Mr. BUTLER. I have constituents manufacturing 
t to strike from this bill the licensing feature and adopt a | worsted goods, Colton go00Gcs, and silk, and they ar 
with the rate of duties provided for in the bill as now | interested, and some are greatly alarmed about the licen 
ied and then enact an antidumping clause to protect fully | provision in this bill. 
adequately all institutions engaged in the manufacture of | I do not think them selfish in their opposition. ‘4 
iffs as well as all others, | heavy penalties imposed in this measure ou anyone imp 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman | dyestuffs without a permit from this commission, But is 
a? a fact that the commission, if it sees fit. can give you a | 
Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. to import such dyestuffs in quantities as you please 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Does my friend still believe that we} Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, undoubtedly it lies in their d 
hould have the licensing feature as applied to potash? Mr. BUTLER. And is it not within their discret 
Mr. FORDNEY. I say to the gentleman from Ohio {Mr, | power to decline to give it to me? 
LoNGWortH] here is the eritical situation on potash: Potash Mr. FORDNEY. Absolutely se. 
fun not be produced in this country as cheaply as it can be | Mr. BUTLER. Might I not be forced to go to you 


road. It is a matter of great importance to the agricultural | dyestuffs if I need them? Suppose the commission declin 


terests of the country that we should have potash at the very | license me and does license you. You import such pro 

oWest possible cost. I am willing to yield, I am willing to | you see fit, and that compels me to go to you to buy then 
bordinate, my views on potash and put a most nominal rate of | Mr. FORDNEY. Absolutely; you go*to the man impo 
hiport duty ou potash and place in the Agricultural Department it, and you can not get it from anybody else except you 

‘he right to issue a license to import potash when in its jedgment | American made. You have no other way than to go to 

the price in this country has gone too high; but that is as far as | man who has the license. 

[ can go on the licensing commission. Mr. BUTLER. I understand it is mandatory upon the 
Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman favors a licensing system | mission to license the importation of a product not made ii 

(o apply to potash but not to apply to dyestuffs? country. 
Mr. FORDNEY. No; I do not favor it: but I accept it as an Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no; if is entirely discretionary with the 


Ds . _ : . . . : . ° . e : 
‘bsolute necessity, in order to maintain that institution under | commission. 
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measure that permits that sort 

and your constituents and may 

unless you do it with them. 

I do not say that because they are capitalists, but I do say, 
if I have time to read it, that I have evidence to that effect. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the gentleman will permit, 1 do not know 
who is behind it; I will take the gentleman’s statement; but I 
am interested fer my constituent. I am interested because 

| of the embarrassment that may oceur in the use of his mill. He 
has apprehended that it will occur. I am somewhat of a tariff 
man myself. I inherited it from people who believed init. I do 
not want you to write something in a tariff bill that I not 
vote for. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I did not write it in there. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why did not my friend sign a minority 
port? It goes to the country that he approves of this. ' 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman just hold his 

voted—well, I will away information as 

curred in committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. Do not do it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Do you 

wrote it into the law? 

Mr. BUTLER. No. I forgive the gentleman, who is my good 
friend ané in whom I have always confided. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me tell you who the man was that domi- 
nated that committee with reference to giving shirt manufac 
turers the opportunity to import dyestuffs. It was Mr. Poucher, 
who the Du Pont people. He was a German repre- 
sentative at one time, so I am told, now employed by these peo 
ple who manufactured dyestuffs in this country. Are you going 
to permit our manufacturers of goods to be dominated by sue} 

i am opposed to it. I do not know what the devil 
you are going to do about it [| Laughter. ] 

Mr. BUTLER. I wish to say that I represent a distriet that 
has many manufacturing institutions in it, and I am for a tariff, 
but I am not for any monopoly side show that is going to take 
care of any one product. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Your 
sion of the licensing if put into this law. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. If A and B are manufac- 
turers of cloth, Mr. A is enabled to get a foreign dye, ance th 
fore inakes his output secure. Mr. B applies to the cominission 
and they say, you a wholly article.” Is 
that the proposition ? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Then there is favoritism 
to American industries if your bill passes vs it is now written ? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No matter what the law may say about 
what the duties of the commission may be, every man 
admit their power and whatever they do, 
there is no power on earth to change, except the Congress of 
the United States. Erom the commission’s decision there is no 
appeal, to the courts. 

Mr. LAYTON, Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LAYTON. I wish the gentleman 
why i that the k. L. du Pont 
iInanufacturer having dyes. JI never knew they we 
interested in of any whatever. What would 
the object, therefore, of that company putting an obstack 
the way of a textile manufacturing company having dyes? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It was claimed by their representative | 
the applied for for import could be made in 
country, and the users of dyestuffs insisted it could not be; 

I say that after that argument had gone on 
h from April to the board admitted the dyes! 
and they have 


of a monopoly to cripple you 
not permit you to do business 


cui 


re- 


temper? 


to what 


“ive 


consider, from my statement, that 


represented 


a power? 


factories will operate by the px 


‘rinis- 


} . 
pont | 


“We can vive domestic 


mus 


is discretionary 
except 


would make it plain 


de Nemours Co, objected 


t was 
to a shirt 


textiles sort 


dyestuffs 
of back 
fol August 
could not be secured in this country, 
secured yet, 

Mir. LAYTON, The explanation this fact, 
ki. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., in the 
ure of dyes, possibly wanted to give themselves an opportull 
whether they could work the proposition out or not’ 
FORDNEY. I judged from the statement made by 
gentleman who gave me this statement that Mr. 
their representative: that they were confronted by Mr. Pow 
d of the War Board itselt 
BYRNES of South Carolina. there 

atement of Mr. Poucher in the hearings? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No, sir; but I have that evidence 
will let any gentleman read it. It is a very lengthy and 
plete statement about the preceedings of those gentlemen . 
appeared before the committee and asked for a hearing anc 
could not get it, and finally when they did get it, they went ' 
the room, and Mr. Poucher stepped in from the side door a’ 
‘took the floor and made a speech and said, “ You do not nee’ 


sort 


not b 


Liki 
manu 


fies ib 


beibg engaged 


To See 
Nir 


Pouchet 


inst 
Nfy Is evidence 
here 


that 
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ihe dyestuffs you are asking for.’ Whether it is correct or not 
I do not know, but one of the gentlemen who was in the room 
read this statement and said he would make an affidavit in re- 
rard to its correctness, 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. By whom was the state- 
nent made? 
Mr. FORDNEY. I would rather not just mention that now. 


| want you to take it from me that it was a gentleman who was 
present in the room at the time, making the request for the 
dyestuffs. And that gentleman and his representatives are de- 
pendent now upon the War Trade Board for dyestuff. If it 
man is they—the board—might crush 


were known who that 

him: he might be discriminated against by this board, just as 
any board might discriminate against the manufacturer if 
they were displeased with him, And sometimes competition 


makes people displeased with their neighbors. 

L thank you, gentlemen. [Applause. ] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield an hour to the gentie- 
ian from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a more or less 
enforced absence of five weeks has caused me to overlook many 
of the details of the prolonged hearings of the Ways and Means 
Committee with regard to the Longworth dyestuffs bill. But 
the story is so interesting that perhaps it were better for a 
brief spell to talk withoyt notes or without attempting to quote 
from the records, 

Dyestuffs are fairly well protected now, so far as tariff duties 
concerned. 


ire The bill before us proposes to put the rates so 
ch that they will be vractically prohibitive with respect to 
very one of the commodities referred to in section 500. There 
s very little that we use in the United States in the way of 
vestuffs not comprehended in this bill. There may be some 
tings the nomenclature of which does not come within our 
rasp. Dyestuff terms are peculiar, they are jaw breaking, but 


ley are extremely important when it comes to specifying just 
hat they are and what their effect is with regard to manufac- 
ives, With regard to war munitions. During the hearings much 
made of the importance of the dyestuff industry to war 
initions, 
Probably that was the crux of the argument of the proponents 
the bill, that this country must keep itself prepared with large 
stuff plants in order to be ready at any time to manufacture 
munitions and to put itself, if that were possible, upon a 
vith Germany, which has been in the lead of us all until 
ent years in the production of dyestuffs. 
rerman chemistry appears to have been the terror of all those 
had to contend with Germany throughout the war in the 
ufucture of gases, in the manufacture of high explosives. 
these and other war munitions the German chemists seemed 
uve had a hold upon the situation. The German chemists 
| also gotten well into the industry in the United States, 
if the truth be known, the German chemist is very strong 
ull the dye manufacturers of the United States to-day. 


statement made by the gentleman from Michigan | Mr, 
EY} a few moments ago in reference to Mr. Poucher is 
Before he became the representative of the Du Ponts, 


he became powerful in the organization of what has be- 
known as the American Dyes Institute, a very small aggre- 
ll of men engaged in the manufacture of dyes, he was the 
<chitative here of one of the greatest of the German con- 
and had been so for many years, and through the instru- 
lity of that concern had helped to introduce high-grade 
ulfs into the textile industries of the United States. 
effort was made during the war to catch up with the Ger- 
hemists, and it was more or less successful. Some of us 
older in the service here will recall in the discussion of 
bill and the various Underwood bills that much stress 
avid upon the upbuilding of the dye industry in the United 
sand that much depended upon a concern conducted by the 
sopf Co. at Buffalo. The demand for a protective tariff 
(ue very largely to a desire to encourage the Schoelkopf Co. 
were other manufacturers in the United States, but they 
Not strong, relatively. 
the war broke out our former dependence upon the 
i dyestuffs was manifest. We had been importing dye- 
ron Switzerland. We had been importing them from 
ountries, but principally from Germany and from Switzer- 
Gicrmany was a great textile manufacturing country. It 
vur greatest competitor in the production of hosiery and 
rwear, although we had to contend very strongly with Great 
in, Which was strong in textile manufactures, but not so 


re 


Vine 


: In the manufacture of dyes entering into the textile trade. 
of our laws were intended to protect the manufacturer of 
United States not only against the dyestuffs which were raw 


l erial « 


ntering into the fabric but against the textile product 
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itself, in clothing, in woolens, in worsteds, in cotton, in silk, an 
other fabrics, in shirtings, underwear, and hosiery. Our mills 
in the United States could not exist against the competition 5 
Germany and Great Britain and France and Belgium and Italy 
without protective tariffs. 

We endeavored to prove this when the Payne bill w 
It was denied as a political proposition by those whe 
agree with the Republicans in their economic beliefs, 
passage of the Underwood bills eventually proved that prote: 
tion was necessary. taw material would ¢o from the Unit 
States—raw cotton, for example—into Europe, principally int 
Germany and Great Britain, and would there be manutactu 
and dyed and sent back to the United States. And it 
sent back and was sent back as finished product at a cost so 
below that of the American cost, considering the high: 


iS pussed 


did not 


put the 


could iM 


r wages 


paid here and the greater overhead charges, that it was abs 
lutely necessary to maintain a protective tariff to preserve tl 
industry in the United States. 

Textile manufacturers generally depend very largely upon 
the demand of the people for the styles or colors which ft] 
bring out. What is popular this season is not popular ney 
season, The color that is used this year is not popular ne: 
year. Preparations must be made monilis ahead for the dis 


tribution of the product of the mill. It may be that the tus 
of the good women who buy fabrics to work them 

dresses will run to blue or to gray or to polka dot or to 
other color or style this year and that color or styl 

be utterly discarded next year. Color, which attracts the ey 
enters very largely into the saleability of the article. I: 
eolors, of course, are more valuable and important than lors 


that run and that show up the cheapness of the garmen l 
you buy a necktie, you want one that holds its color, not o 
which when you get a little rain upon it or a little perspir 
tion upon it will mark up the white shirt you wear. Tle 
Germans have had peculiar facility in preparing fast colors 
colors that would hold, that would be just good when the 
garment was thrown into the scrap heap, so far the colo 
itself was concerned, it was when it first entered into th 
fabric. 

England not very 
dyestuffs. England had been largely dependent upon 
German chemists, just we had been, but England lh: 
lower wage scale than we had, and, as it was easier to obt 
dyes from Germany than it was for the manufacturers of 


as 
ats 


iis 


well fortified in the manufacture 


was 


as lil 


United States, Great Britain had that advantage over t] 
United States in the matter of overhead, and could make tex 
tiles cheaper than we could. On account of the long training 


and routine service of the workmen, she was able to turn o 
better goods, sometimes, than were turned out in the Unite 
States, because of the changing conditions here. 

But the war proved up the necessity of establishing 


hb) Ldicte 


pendent dye output in England, and England proceeded 
once after the war was declared in Europe to attempt 
least to make herself independent of Germany in this respe 


Large manufacturers in England, operating under the boa! 
trade, which is substantially a Government department, 

subsidized out of the British treasury and encouraged to « 
lish dye works. It is said that England to-day is fairl) le 
pendent of Germany, and can take care of her own necessities 
with reference to dyestuffs. 

In the United States we worse but our chet 
were energetic. They were ambitious to outwit the 
and do their part in a patriotic way. They were industric 
and they aided materially in the upbuilding of the industry in 


were 


were oft: 


is 


Germ s 


the United States. Their advancement in this regard can n 
be discounted. 

The Alien Property Custodian, Francis VP. Garvan, stcecess: 
of A. Mitchell Palmer, the Attorney General, became one hie 


most active proponents of the dye industry in the United Sta 


and allied himself early with many of the chemists who wer 
encouraging the manufacturers here. I refer to him thus « | 
in these remarks because he is the author of the stateme 
that we had built up the dye industry in the United Stat 

during the war until $400,000,000 was invested and un 


$400,000,000 capital in dyestuffs served $3,000,000,000 worth « 


textile business. I shall refer to Mr. Garvan brietly ttl 
later on. 

The Schoelkopf concern was the nucleus for the developmer 
of such dye industries as grew up here during the war. The 


were several independent Newark, N. 
There was a Buffalo plant, and there was one plant down i: 
Tennessee. They began to sell stock. Eventually 


concerns wrounad 


there w 
Schoe! 


consolidation of most of those companies, including the 
kopf concern, and they enlisted under the banner of the Na 
tional Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Then the Du vho we 


l’outs, 





re 





SSS 


' 
powder and high explosives, became | 


anulacturers of 


erested in the manufacture of dyes, and I think they also | 

in to dispose of stock. The stock of the National Aniline | 

& Chemical Co. was eon the market. I think some of it is still 

pon the market, and it may be that the stock issued by these 

“ nsolidated companies has something to do with the Garvan | 


estimate of 8400,000,000 actually invested in dye enterprises 


ww in the United States. And $400,000,000 invested in the 
{ ‘ed States, if it be invested, and is a legitimate investment, | 

iboult a stand-off for the total amount said to be invested in 
chemical industry in Germany. Therefore if the statement | 


interested in the dye business be true with 
liabilities, and capital stock, and stock put 


if these gentlemen 





d to assets, 
the market, the United States to-day ought to be on even 
erms with the manufacturers of dyestuffs in Germany, subsi- | 
dized though they may be, although I doubt if they are. 
Now, those of us who are opposing the licensing feature in 
bill hi 10 Objection whatever to the rates fixed in the 
vorth bill, which are in excess of the rates fixed in the 
existing law, known as the Hill bill when it passed the House. 
We have no objection whatever to the rates. We believe that 
ese rates are not only sufliciently high to protect everything 
hat is manufactured in the United States in the way of dye- 
uffs, but that they are positively prohibitive. 
Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I yield to the gentleman from 
. | vivania. 
\i BUTI LER. The eentle nan is very well acquainted with 
coustituency, and I want to convey to him the information 


me, that while they fear this licensing provi- 
that I will endeavor to give a little later 
perfectly satisfied with the tariff rates suggested 
orth bill and ask to have them imposed. 
i of Pennsylvania. I will say to the gentleman 
he consensus of the judgment of the textile indus- 
nited S as I understand it. They do not 
to 1 highest possible tariff rates being levied upon 
of these dyestuffs and intermediates, but they 
ion thie must come to Washington every 
to buy dyestuffs to get a permit carry 


jusiness 


have sent to 
tor 
Vv are 
he Longy 
MOO! 


is t 
l 


it’ 
reasons 


ive 
i 


hit 
yt th tates, 
bie 
evel one these 

sent the noi 
i they want 
ry t 
ALR 


perm 


that 


Lo ol 


ordina 
BUT! 
vill 
\ine 
eady to 


ave 


Chairman, if the gentle- 
they w me to state here that just as soon 
can pre this material that they use they 
buy the American dyestuffs, but up to this time 
them and can not get them now, 


Vii Furthermore, Mr. 
ish 
ricans rituce 
to gel 
them for 

Pennsylvania, 


not been able 
years to come, 
‘The gentleman's statement is 
number of constituents who are in exactly 
position those represented by the gentleman. 
not obtain the particular fast colors that they have 
amed to u which are absolutely ntial to hold 
hich they now have. In othe ihey have 
ha who styles garments 
They want the colors 
aste. They 
ities they pros- 
dyestuffs that 
their 


hort vet 
\I MOOKE of 
) i l have a 
is 
S4 ‘ esst 
ade \ ] words, 


ve inen lap ou ot 
mal 
the public 
their 

} 


OvpLaIn 


‘ . } 
to put upon the Ke 
will cater to are 


expect 
their specié 


the 


rood to their ustomers, then 


ine, aha upon 


1 ; t » ree pit i) ? 
put th mon tC the) an ie 


iiem to 


~iless eaves them 
Mr. BUTLER, 


MOORE of 


I 


They lose Li lig coinpetition with others, 


Pennsylvania. They are ble to carry on 


raimmary, normal es Oo Du 
‘TT 
ii 


I> 


ARARUT TD. 
ORT 


“~eChtiemanh 71 
ERRITT, Is u chiauh going to explain the rel 
this before he gets through? 
ir. MOORE of Pennsy a. I hope so. I hope I shall 
tlist B ith respect to the question asked 

‘ i }? svly a [Mr. BuTLer] to 
W,000 of capital in the United 
estuffs here, I have already 
about the amount 
‘ir great enterprises, and 


par as capital 


{ 
ani as 
«1\ 
it S400. WH) is iid to be 
he Germans have invested in thei 
. true, would put us on a so far is 
ed 
\ LAYTON 
\i VOORKE Pennsylvania, I y 


vield for a question ? 


' 
to the gentleman 


*Thiail 


ield from 


Che gentleman doubtless has in his mind this 


a4 DIN. 


ets. X« ght have $1,000,000,000 invested in the manufac- 
ture of dyes, but if vou have not got the brains, if you have not 
got the chemists, if you have not got the knowledge of occult 
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ame), 
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es 


and seeret processes, and of synthetic and analytical chemistry, 
it can only be developed by long years, and your dollars do not 
count, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman does not abash 
me at all by that statement, because if, having that special 
knowledge and that occult discernment which the gentleman 
has indicated, I have built up my business and am entitled to 
have a return Upon my business because I am versed in it 
should net be compelled to go to a licensing commission in 
Washington and lay all my plans before it before I can do 
business, especially if the commission is made up my eom 
petitors, 

Mr. LAYTON. T am not saying that vou should. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thought the 
criticizing my statement. 

Mr. LAYTON. Not at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. T want to ] 
has the brains and original thought, and the 
business of his own, so that he may do business 
to go and lay all the details of it before a business } 
on a board here at Washington, 


of 


rentleman is 


the Wan 


nian \ ho tyr 


rotect 


without havi 
ival 


may happen to be to pass 


the question whether he shall have the privilege of obtaini: 
his raw materials. But with respect to the question asked | 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania |Mr. Butier], here is 
extract from the prospectus of the National Aniline & Che: 
Co. when it was putting its stock on the market, when if 
rather boastful of what he could do after it had absorbed 
competitors in the United States and put them into one | 
consolidated company, and when it so far sueeeeded that 1) 


Du Ponts were the only other large concern able to rival tly 


in the United States. It said then—this was only withi 
year: 
The Germans will enjoy no supply of raw materials or intermed 


which the National Co. does not now With the depreciat 

currency and the labor unrest in Germany, it is not to be expected th 

the labor costs of the German manufacturers in the future will b« 

portionately as low as in the past. With the protective tariff on 

stuffs and the exclusions steps taken by the Alien Property Custod 

the National Co. certainly has no cause to fear German competitio 
ime time to col 

* 


Possess, 


* 4 ‘ 
Under the tariff act of September 8, 1916, all finished dyes a 

0 per ecnt ad valorem and 5 cents & pound specific duty, wit 

tion each year after 1921 in the specific duty of 1 cent a poun 


mediates are taxed under that law 15 per cent ad valorem and * 
a pound specific duty, with a reduction of one-half cent a pound 
materials are admitted free of duty. On « 


after 1921. 


*l a poun 


Raw 


] 3; duty 


d, would amount to 55 cents a pound 


The Chemical Foundation (Inc.) hi: 1 organized 
Property Custodian with a capital stock of $500,000, and ha 
title to about 4,500 patents on processes and products covering : I 
of dyes and other chemicals which were registered in the 1 
by Germans or other alien enemies, The Chemical Foundat 
nonexclusive licenses to American manufacturers to us: 


nit 


will issue 
patents on a moderate royalty basis, and will protect all held 
licenses under these patents from the manufacture in the Unit 


s or other 


or the importation into the United States of all dy ! 
made in any other country in the world under processes whi 
on the patents to which the Chemical Foundation hi title 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Cha 
\ ield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They were selling 
that went out, and they were insistin 
had every that Germany had, and that with the 
tion of the Alien Property Custodian, concerning who! 
speak later, they were prepared to meet all A 
Yet in spite of that fact and the fact. according to M1 
that they and others have $400,000,000 invested, they wil 


prevent men doing business in the United States in the 
«] 


} 
as 


irman, will the 


ei 


e theif 


prospectus 


secret 


mericanh ae 
‘ 


legitimate, and normal way unless such men com 
to a Government commission, which will he mad 
largely of men who have stood for this law, befo hve L 


a permit to go and do business. 

Mr. BUTLER. A permit from their rivals in busines 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. From their rivals in 
That has happened throughout this entire war, and is 0 
curses of this commission system, which we can not too 
abolish in the United States. If the President of t! 
States were to declare by proclamation, as he is auth 
do in a number of bills which this House has passed, 
state of war with Germany no longer exists, a proclam 
might well issue at the present time, we would not only s 
country millions of dollars, but we would wipe out these 


ing commissions that are hamstringing business in tl “ 
States to-day. a? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentlema! 
Yes. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 




























































competition 








re | we are going to do business and have competition 
Lol l ive 
Mr. EVANS of 2 ska ir. Chairn will the gentiema 
a ld? 
Ir. MOORE of Pennsylvan I vield. 
Mr. EVANS of Nel ca. Wet! ih i en 1) i 
ntleman from Pennsylvania as to tl niline ¢ true in 
I t, or does the gentleman kne 
ir, MOORE of Pennsylvania. The npany put them out 
he upany is responsible for the siatements. But I say to 
rent iun—he possibly may not have heard nmi that LI take 
ifreut t nt and a number of others from the dye propagan- 
Vil a £ralb of si If, as some OL them were selling stoek 
» i i They claimed to be prepared to meet in business 
: bo le German competition, because, as has been stated, 


ith the shield ef the Alien Property Custodian thrown around 
m they would be able to supply the American demands and 

ius Ship their fingers at German competition. 

Mr. BUTLER. What i e date of that pectus % 


MOORE of Pennsylvani: 


Vv this morning, I am unable t 


sud 


coming down 
7 
W.. i| 


was issued 
lin the year, however. 
BUTLER, My 
this material from these px. 
i MOORE of Pennsylvania. The 
pectus miav bay 
Ilr. BUTLER. T 
Mr. MOORE 


' promise 


constituents say they positively can not 


mie ol LnVY ‘Te else 


those who issued this 
fallen 
tev have 

Pennsylvania, 


vive 


CLOW 1). 


of \nd having fallen down 


American manufacturers dyestut 


ith 
fs, they 


ask for a licensing commission which will enable them to 
up every Americnn manufacturer who wants to get aby 
uffs from abrend. 
Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
\ SIOORE of Pennsvivania Yes 
\ JUUL. Ll would like to know from the gentleman what 
nks of the legality and the propriety of having a number 
nizations outside of this ‘ong! nominate and creat 





nunission, binding American citizens in the transaction 
business, 

MOORE of Pennsyvivani: Lam very much oppesed to it, 
it is partial, it is special, 1t is in the nature of a privi 

hich ought not to be This Congress hould not delegate 

s to a number of volun issociations to exercise ad 
ive functions which properly belong to an officer of the 

ment, 

JUUT Has the gentleman any suggestion to offer how a 
ion might be created that would be proper, according 

notions ? ; 

MOORE of Penusyivania If we want a commission— 
1 opposed te all commissions in this connection—yvou 
‘legate this power to the Department ( Mmeree or to 

DUPeHUS, 

BUTLER, By 1} to yo eompetitors in business. 

MOORE of Pennsy mia That is th bijection to i 
the entiehan hat this present scheme wrs aun afte 

his bill came befor Ways and Means Coiumittee 

or! than re It wa proposed at first that this 
ssion should have arbitrary power. It was to sav 
vour constituents ecominge cde n from Chester, Pa., seel 
rtayw LLCO LINE for au ertain kind of dye stuff which 

t be obtained in the United Stat should or should 

© it it was to determine rates and prices and quan- 

ad to have power for a long term of years. You were 


ependent upon it for the price you were going to pay. 


Was important, for I suggest now that one of the real 
or the passage of this bill is to enable those in the 
‘ ‘ States who have get or expect te get about $10,000,000 


OL contracts for a eertain kind of indigo blue to hold the 
0 7) cents a pound when it ceuld be had abroad at 18 


1 pound 
hdly. 

BUTLE 
VOOR} 


Pretty geod business that, when the eommission 


Will the 


R. 
} Pennsylvania. 


of 


a rent \ i 
] ( I = t 

Mr. BUTLER 1t I \ 

M ViOok! l’ennsvival bine | oO 
licensing } Does me the ‘ 
, « } Or I to \ I ) 

| < ‘ } lu | ‘ 
Orel 1)! ( y iow ib tb \ al | ( $ at 
nierte cally high, and tl a] 
rentle ins col | ts out of business 

Mr. LONGWORTH Will ft] orey) j 

Mr. MOORE of Pem lvania ’ 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the ntleman | 

ithin the wunds « possibility hat a <« nission oO 
sulners OL @ 5 ould atte hpi Lo hold chil ul . 

pound, or at any h figure‘ 

Mi MOORE of Pennsylvania | Ss wus Vpo 
fivures, although I did in my origibal re rks, Just prio! ’ t 
juestion by or eman from Ohio, say th lL had b 
informed th ce in indigo blue was being held at 75 
1 ind i could be seeure abread at 18 cen 
pound. Yo the proportions to higher grades 





Mr. LONG 


Which i 


" wey 
The gen 
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mis Whose interest 


Shon 


~, Whereas, as a matt 


ihe majority of the commission would consist of dye users I 
not ve make ¢ 
M WOOK if Pennsvivania Il unswer the gentleman 
Vay to best Ww rs nad the question lt | ippened coming dow 
m the train from Philadelphia this morning that a gentle 
tlked with f out anothe l tter, me dyestuffs. He was 
Mu ! ‘ ‘ se he had 1 hacad + @ One 
vorih of ‘ n row material in England and w: ed to dis 
pose of it he ile | Ib 1. told that he would have to come to 
Washington to get nse, and he presumed that he id 
HhEtN ¢ ’ > lo e sta Department to do that | told him ! 
hought that Ss Ss that the War Trade Beard, o1 oO the 
floa war administration, had been tra 








‘ 
raat it it was a drug the output of which 
is controlled by three large concerns in the United States, whicl 
obta for it $9 an ounce, duty paid. i 
be brought in from England, dut 
rppenred that the American conee! ‘ 
ninistraty rere under War Track 
thev also h 1 agent in England 
\ eX » obtain a li se to get ] Ont o this 
vy from those who thus “ commissioned ” the « ' | 
subs liv the situation th i tod ffs 
Vr. LONGWORTH rl cent n ha 1ot n er 
question Dan entlieman believe tl y com 
ormed under vhere s onsul s of dves 
~ } here hk he a tendene 
hat comi “NiO ! LIN ') « he price rt dve j 
he powel 
Mr. MOOK! Pennsyi iat lt is po ‘ 
Mr. LONGWORTHI Lor enter tit 
0 the temden > IN he price of dves 
Mr. MOORE of VPennsylvanik Let me a tli 
this > of the 11 members of | commissior ‘ ‘ 
the American Dves Institut He yt ' 
in the institute? 
Mr. LONGWORTHEI LY tty 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsvivania | 
8 out of the 11 members on this con < 
man to held that for ment 
Mr. LONGWORTH la holdin t 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsvivani Ler } he ‘ 
the American Dyes Institut n Lit 
only in the manufacture of dyes? 
\ Mr. LONGWORTHL Surety. e 
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rs iQ SEPTEMBER 253, 
alas r entuipest nn nannaeicnoe ee plane 
VEC nty f Pennsyivat nd they are to get three | interest of protection to American industry. I ask the gentle- 
‘ COMM ESSIO! |} man from Ohio whether it is not true that the tariff rates fixed 
LONGWORTH Ye in the Longworth bill, according to every witness who appeared 
MOORK of Vennsyiva Ix the gentleman familiar | before the Committee on Ways and Means, are sufficient in the 
National Association of Tos and Underwear Manu- | way of protection? 
rs | Mr. LONGWORTH. They will be sufficient, in my judgment 
\ LONGWORTH I know that und in the judgment of most of the witnesses before the com- 
\i MOORE of Pennsylvan They have seven or eight hun- | mittee, if in the next two years we can prevent the destruction 
members, every one of the sers of dyes, who must pur- } of the American chemical industry, but they would not be suffi- 
se from the 50° members he American Dyes Institue, cient if multiplied by two, in my judgment, to prevent the pres 
| their business amounts to tl -quarters of a billion dollars | ent German dumping of dyes in order to put our dye manu 
facturers out of business. 
Mr. LONGWORTH But the ntleman is begging the ques Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, is it not a fair inferenc 
that while these consolidated companies are disposing of their 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsyvivani: They must buy from the mem- | stock, while they are fighting to keep up their rates and retain 
if the commission, who were authorized by the Government’ | a war strangle hold upon the manufacturer who is bound to use 
whether they shall get dyestuffs or not, and at what the dyes if he is going to have a successful business—is it not 9 
in what quantity | fair inference that these men are willing that certain mills 
Wi. LONGWORTH But the gentleman has not answered shall close and their operations shall cease for want of dve- 
question vet. The vote is six to four stuffs that American manufacturers do not produce rather than 
\i MOORE of Pennsvivania Does the gentleman know | let go this license commission to which they are wedded? As 
her the Carpet Association of America is on this commis i see it those who want this license system are perfectly will- 
ing to permit certain manufacturing establishments to close 
Vr. LONGWORTH It makes no difference— rather than let them get the raw materials they need to go on 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the National Association | with their business. That is a kind of monopoly I do not stand 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers is not represented | for, I am a protectionist, a reasonably high protectionist, but 
this commission I do not stand and hope never to stand for a protection which 
Mr. LONGWORTH. No. But the dye users have 6 out of | spells monopoly to beat out competition and make inordinate 
‘) votes. Is it to the interest of the dye users generally to | profits for a few. 
e the price of dyes as high as possible? Mr, LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is not to the interest of the Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman. 
mnufacturers to fix the price as high as possible. } Mr. LAYTON. If I apprehend this bill properly the object 
\I LONGWORTH. Is it to the interest of the dye users | of it is to establish primarily the dye industry in the United 
: | States, 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvani It is not to the interest of the | If that is the primary object, what was the object in putti 
-er to make the price as high as possible, no. i the granting of licenses in the hands of the users of dyes? | 
Mr. LONGWORTH. That is the only question I asked. : seems to me that if you are going to protect the dye industry in 
\I MOORE of Pennsylvani: Will the gentleman answer | the United States, to put the granting of licenses into the hand 
In whose interest is this bill being pressed? In the in- of those who use the dyes in order to enable them to import vas 
st of the manufacturer or the dye consumer? | quantities of the foreign-made dyes, making it possible for thy 
Vir. LONGWORTH. In the interest of the dye manufacturer, | alone to say how much shall be brought in and how little sha 
ourse, and it is to prevent the dye manufacturers of this | be brought in, the licensing system defeats the primary object 
untry from being thrown out of business by German competi- | of the law you are about to enact, unless there is a “ nigger in t] 
woodpile.” 
SMITH of Illinois. Who wants the commission, the con- Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I really did not get the ¢ 
or the dye manutacturer? man’s question, 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvani: I will answer that point be- Mr. LONGWORTH. I will answer the question later. | 
“e it is the only thing the gentleman has to cling to. The | not want to take the time of the gentleman from Pennsy!via 
id fear, notwithstanding the boasts that the American | Mr. CHINDBLOM,. Will the gentleman yield? 
st now is on a par with the German chemist, with the | Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 
unount of capital and business, that we have consolidated | Mr. CHINDBLOM. I find that the hearings relate to thi 
companies, the same old argument to keep up prices in the | H, R. 2706 and H. R. 6495. Is the present bill a substitute fo 
\ States in the interest of the small companies that are | those? 
nsolidated or dominating the dye industry, is that there Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The present bill is thi 
«© German competition Is the gentleman sure that there | siduum of a series of bills introduced from time to tinx 
not be a fierce British competition in textile manufactures | original bills were much more drastie than this. In the W 
German textiles because we have not got the dyes to com- | and Means Committee many of the provisions of the licen 
vith them? system were cut down and cut out. But a skeleton remains, : 
M LONGWORTH. There this substantial difference, I | we are trying to complete the job now by eliminating that sk 
. to the gentleman, between the situation to-day and the | ton. It ought not to be in the bill. Sufficient protection is per 
on between this country and Germany that there was | mitted to the dyestuff industry and manufactures in the preced 
ime before the war: Before the war be had one dye | ing paragraph. The licensing feature is a brand new proposi! 
in this country as against the big six of Germany. ‘To- | tacked upon a tariff bill, something unheard of in economic 3 
h 77 or more different dye producers in this country lation in the United States except in war times, 
! 1 Germany Mr. CHINDBLOM. Have hearings been held specific: 
MOOR Pennsyly: And I will ask the gentleman | the bill H. R. S078? 
I t} { \inerican Dyes Institute, a new Mr. MOORE: of Pennsylvania. They were held as 
dor Inost exclusively by the gentleman to | along, but several different bills were introduced. And | 
om Mr. Fo refers, M Poucher, of Du Ponts, was or- | tell how some of these new bills came in. 
| solely it intel of the dye producers, the dye The agitation for this licensing commission appareutl) 
ke the men wl t { rest of Us. Suppose we grant | originate with the distinguished gentleman from Qiiio 
Xtravagant Claims of the dye nanufacturers that they have | LoncwortH], whose name is attached to the bill. It se 
100.000,000 invested, which is questionable, and then we con- | have generated in the office of the Alien Property Custo 
that Mr. Garvan, their particular friend, is right when he | It was unthought of before. It came about substantial; 
e dye users in the United States represent $3,000,000,000, | way: We gave power to the Alien Property Custodian 
ir to give the 50 Dyes Tustitute members 8 members | enemy-owned property in the United States. The Presi 
ommission, and the $3,000,000,000 of business only the | had appointed Mr. Palmer, now the Attorney Genera! 
ning 7? Is that a fair proportion? I do not think the | the Alien Property Custodian. He undertook his wor! 
‘ Un) inswer that question successfully. That is too | gusto. He employed attorneys and experts alld bookke: 
ir a proportion, but that proportion represents the spirit | and investigators ad libitum. He seized German pre 
if those who have been thrusting this bill upon the Congress, wherever it was to be found. He seized some propert) 
{ : it from month to month, changing its features and its | was not alien property, but belonged to citizens, so! 
erms until they almost admit in the windup that those of us | them natives of the United States. There are suits ) 
vho oppose the licensing system are right, and that the licensing | with regard to some of these seizures now. He found 
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elves by taking out patents in the United States, and the sum 
ofal of their knowledge was in that ecregation of patents 
er yvonder which were protected by our American Patent 
Ollice trade-marl We did not gi Mr. Palmer power orig- 
‘ hy Lo dispos of propercy by privat rile . mul Ve di 1h ct 
ler to one of our appropriation bills give him power to sell in 
rtain instances, but to fortify himself he obtained from the 
‘resident au ver renbhuirkable Executive order which ruve him 
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to those who had taken patents o1 rovalty wking whe 
they preferred to ta their lease from the Federal 7 
Commission or fro the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) 
the laws of Delaware, thus offeri © deliver <= by 
over to this private corporation, which was not to ond 
for profit, except the 6 per cent 

Now, these gentlemen went broadeast. Mr. Choats 
quent, If ve will read his testimony i thie hearine 
will find it is ore like oratory tl i s like « it 
will find th: he 1s very ] man I ® ran up 0 

nuniber « ! os s he went bout. nd so did Mr. G 
Mr. Chowt ppeared before a meeting of manufacture 
iV city i} reed the importance of the passage « 
that would 7 ect the American dye manufacturers ad: 
the invasion of the German horde, and they cheered, be: 
they believe: that sort of thing, and they signed his 
tion W he ned the petition, or found it pul 
do’ 1 hers é i@ back to Washington thie y tound 
they had t the highest possible tariff rates, 
\ ‘ ul right, bu tha hey had also signed for r li 
comipis mh 1 cut their own throats and to put themselve 
the hands of the men who made the stuff and who w 
require them to pay the price and get the quantities thi 
commission would permit them to have. Then they rebell 

These speeches and this propaganda were carried ove 
Kngland, and petitioi were signed up there, and the! 
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l have here a petition signed by hundreds « the le 
l l racturers ¢ easter! Pennsylva en epre I 
COLE rl rel ~ industrial wealth. It remads 
' { 
I tl ‘ \ \ND MEMBERS 0} HE 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEAN 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 
fhe undersigned textile manufacturers and textile dyers desi 
protest against any legislation having for purpose the require! 
of enses for ft} import of dyestuffs. We earnestly desire the 
opment of a omplete and independs domestic dye-manuta 
industry, but we believe that can be more certainly and se 


attained by <ystem of protective inrpert duties, antidumping 


} 


lation, and the enforcement by the Federal Trade Commission « 
igainst unfair competition than by any system of restrictive lice 

License requirements, we believe, will seriously interfere with 
operation of domestic industries which require colors not yet pri 
in the United States, and which will probably not be prod 
omimercial qua ies some time to come. 

A protective ff will encourage the development of domesi 
facture of these needed dyes but will not prevent nor hamper 
importation during tl period through which we must wait 
realization of an adequa domestic sup 
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for any reason the outlet for production in excess of domestic require 
ments suffer interference such as would be invited by the maintaining 
of a commission with discretionary power to limit importations of dye 
stuffs as to character or quantity. F 
If the knitted-goods manufacturers of the United States do not have 
free access to the colors and shades of dyes produced in other countries, 
knitted goods manufactured in such countries will be poured into the 
markets ef the United States, in response to demands for dyeing known 
to be fast, and in eolors which are not and for some years may not be 
obtainable from manufacturers in the United States, the knitting in 
being thus threatened with competition at its very doors thut 
would difficult to meet Unless a dye commission restricted impor 
tations dyestuffs there would be no occasion for its creation. If it 
did, the knitting industry would suffer to a greater extent than would 
the dyestuffs industry were it to depend solely on adequate tariff fo 


be 


of 


| protection. 


and 


| 
| 


The National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
has submitted its views as to the undsirability of having a dye-licens 
ing commission, by special circular letter te possibly all of its member 
engaged in the manufacture of knitted goods, and, upon request, to 
persons, firms, and corporations comprising commercial dyers, and 
manufacturers of hats and paper and leather wroducts, and other con 
sumers of dyes, numbers of whom, of their own volition, since have filed 
with the association their disapproval of the proposal for a dye licensing 
commis the signatures of protestants being affixed to cards of 
which the following a copy 
COMMISSION INTERFERENCE 
ITS OF UNITED STATES TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS. 

we desire to be recorded opposing any legislation 

dye licensing commission, as provided for in I]. R. SO7S8 (the 
bill), believing that there ought te be no restrictions on t) 
stuffs not available from manufacturers in the United 


sion, 
is 
* VOTY AGAINST 


WITH TIT LEGITIMATE 


NESS PURSI 


I (or) 
reating a 
Longw 
purchase of 
State 

“TT (ao ve 


given kk at 


as 


ave 
believe the United States dyestuff industry ought to 
by a protective tariff’ such as would | 
manufactured in the United States fror 
with foreign-made dyes 
(Signed) - 
“(For) ot 
800 reputable persons, firms, and 
protesting through the National Association of Llosiery 
Manufacturers against the establishing or creation oft 
inmission are authorized by them to be hereto append 
part of this protest of the National Association 
underwear Manufacturers, together with an affiday 
that they are on file in the office of the associatior 
lh is respectfully submitted. 


‘ protection 
signed to focuard dves 


Ipetition 


of approximately 


Underw 
dye-lic« 

Hosiery and I 
the 


secr 


’ pet As ination 
Madison Avenue, 38S East 
ciation of manufacturers, 
wholesale and retail floor-covering business of America. ] 
XTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF GOVER 

rH CARPET ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA HELD AT THE CITY O} 

TEMBER 
esident ‘n directed the attention of the meeting to prop 
lon now pending before Congress relating to the importati 
dyes and the protection of American manufacturers of dyestuffs 
recommended that some action be taken giving expression of the att 
tude of this association with respect to the proposed legislation en 
in House bill SOTS8. 

This was followed by a full and free discussion of the d 
tion, and thereon the following resolution was proposed and 
mously approved and adopted: 

* Resolved, That the board of governors of the Carpet A 
America hereby expresses its hearty appreciation of the remal 
progress recently made in the manufacture of dyestuffs in this cou 
und its desire to cooperate with American manufacturers in the p! 
tion and continuation of this industry, which has been develop 
such laudable energy and skill during the war against Germa 

* Resolved further, That this board records its approval of libera 
tective tariff rates upon imported dyes, whether in_ad valorem 0! 
duties, so that this important and successful industry may be fu 
tected, promoted, and sustained in our country ; and commends th 
tective features provided by the tariff rates in the Longworth bill 
px nding fore Congress. 

“ Resolved further, That this board views with apprehension 
juries which would undoubtedly result to the floor-covering ind 
from an enactment into law of those provisions in House bill 
Which provides for an embargo against the importation from 
try whatsocver any foreign-made dyes except under a syste! 
strictive licensing to be controlled by a commission provided fo 
bill; and accordingly briefly summarizes the reasons for its ¢! 
objections to such provisions as follows: 

*1. A number of dves required in floor-covering manufacture 
vet produced in the United States, and until they are produced 
quate amounts they must be imported. | 

“2. A licensing system must inevitably altended by dela) 
plications, and uncertainties which would seriously impede and 
the floor-covering manufacturers. 

“3. Adequate protection to the American manufacturers 0! 
is apparently already provided for in the high tariff rates propo 
they are not adequate, they could be increased. 

“4. Under the terms of the peace treaty control of the pri 
man products is given to a reparation commission. ; 

5. The proposed “ antidumping ”’ legislation, which 
enacted at the present session of Congress, will provide additi 
riers to foreign competition. : 

* Resolved further, That copies of these resolutions be forwa 
appropriate committees of Congress having consideration otf th 
legislation, and that members of this association be requested 
municate with their representatives in the House of Represent 
the Senate of the United States urging their assistance in 
from the Longworth bill the objectionable features above sct 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield the rem 
of the time on this side to the gentleman from North | 
{[Mr. Youne]. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
recognized, 


al 


America (Inc.) 
‘Twenty-sixth 
importers, and 


Madison Square 
Street, New York, 
merchants engaged 


ot 
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tn 


lvestufl 


of 


in lint 


elin 
Tk 


The gentleman from North Dako 
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Mr: KITCHIN, Mr. 
ileman been granted ? 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘Thirty minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 1 yield him eight minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. That makes 38 winutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
compliment the gentleman who introduced this bill, the gentle- 
iman from Ohio |Mr. Lonawortu], for his very able and com- 
plete address yesterday covering this entire question. 

I think it will agreed that practically all of us favor a 
turiff duty upon dyestuffs; and we are also in favor, I think, 


Chairman, how much time has the gen- 


be 
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of making that duty sufliciently high. We are in favor of a 
“ood, liberal duty. We are in favor of the duties carried in | 


| exactly what washing did to them. 


his bill But some of us are opposed to the proposition of a 
licensing board. We are opposed to that on principle. This 
bill, I believe, has been carefully drawn, and if these par- 


ficular paragraphs referring to the licensing board were elimi- | 


nated, my impression is that the bill would receive very general 
support in this House. 

fhe war is practically over now, and while licensing boards 
ere tolerated during the war and could be defended during 
he war, now that we are entering a peace period I do not 
elieve that uny licensing board is justifiable. The gentleman 
om Michigan [Mr. ForpNEyY] and the gentleman from Penn- 
yivania [Mr. Moore] have told how the licensing boards 
rked during the war, and they have explained very thor- 


ighly the great annoyance to business throughout the country | 


cusioned by these various boards. 


Chere is just one feature about these licensing boards which | 
is the expense that small | 


ey have not mentioned, and that 
oncernhs were sometimes put to in order to present their mat- 
to these boards in Washington. It well known that 


is 


in | 


ler to get action business concerns were compelled to employ | 


yers, usually high-priced luwyers, to get results. 


yers who were thought to have a drag, either with certain 
irds or otherwise, were employed to present the applica- 
s of business concerns. Now, to a big concern it was a 


fling matter to hire a lawyer and pay him a good fee, but I 
e personal knowledge of cases where small concerns were 
pelled to pay out attorneys’ fees that they could not at all 

ord to pay. 

I think we shall all have to agree that the dye used in any 

rment is simply an incident, so far as cost goes. The ques- 
of the price, the value of the dyestuff that will be used 
ny garment that we are ever likely to buy will never 


Certain | 


|} un may have been in business fur 50 years, as this man h 


unt to much, and the cost difference between one plan and | 


other plan would be trifling. 
I do not represent any manufacturers here, and so 
there is nobody in my congressional district 
ng anything that dyes need to be used for. 
sitting here, I represent 

the ordinary man and 
retail store to buy goods. 
all know that the prices of the various articles in the 
res now are pretty high. It is a rare thing that anybody 
iu speech here now when a reference is not made to the 
ost of living. I think there are some gentlemen sitting 
ho wear suits of clothes that cost perhaps as much as 


far as I 
manufac- 
But like many 
the ultimate consumer. I rep- 
the ordinary woman who walk 


XR. They ought not to be here. 
NG of North Dakota. I really think there are not 
The dye used in a suit of clothes costs very little. I 
think any of us will quibble on the amount of the pro- 
We are willing to let them have all the protection 
ced in order to establish this industry. The difference 
“ cost of any suit of clothes will amount to very little. 
b iy friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BuTLeR] goes down 
| pays $50 for a suit of clothes and finds that by reason 

the suit no then it a very 


BUTLE 
lr. YOUN( 
au { 


dyes is eood, is serious 


\N, 1 


i’, BUTLER. 
ke a brief 
YOUNG of 
BUTLER. 
ut of duty, 


Mr. Chairman, will 
statement? 

North Dakota. No. I yield to the gentleman. 
The concern of my constituents is not as to the 
They are perfectly willing to pay the duty. 
“concern is as to the quality of the dyestuffs which they 


it disturb the gentleman 


YOUNG of North Dakota. My friend is no more con- 
about the quality of the dyestuffs than are the farmers 
Villagers in my State. 


\T oT rie . 
‘ir. BUTLER. Is not everyone who Wears aby sort of mate- 


Cerned in the stability of the colors, and is it not abso- 
necessary that the colors should be fast? 


LVI 
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But the quality is everything. | 





Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Absolutely necessary. It 
tremendously proposition. When I say this to you, 
gentlemen, I am only telling you what you know already if you 
have been talking to your wife. I tell you that the prices being 
charged now for anything that you have to buy in a dry goods 
store are very high, and after paying a big price you very ofter 
and practically in all cases, get something of little value. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. In just a minute I will \ 
our house we have a number of articles that Mrs. Young jn 
aside and let me examine, and I brought them down to the con 
mittee room and let the members of the committee examine, stit 
ing the number of times they had been washed, and showing jus 
One suit that I did not brin,s 
down to the committee room cost a good sum of money. It was 
purchased and made to order at one of the best stores in Wash 
ington, yet the dye ran so badly as to destroy the underwear, and 
after being worn now occasionally during the past three months 
the garment itself from the outside shows that the dyes are no 
guvod, and in a short time it will have to be discarded or else tli 
wearer of it will, when going down town, be ashamed of it I 
could add to this list many other articles. I am simply mentio! 
ing this to show that the quality of the dyestuffs means just as 


I~ 


serious 


much to a man living 20 miles from the railroad in North PD 
kota as it does to the man who wrote that letter that the « 
tleman [Mr. Burier] has in his hand. 

Mr. BUTLER. And that is the manufacturer himself 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. He can not keep his busines 
if he puts out a poor product. 

Mr. BUTLER. He ean not. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota \ man may have he 
business for a hundred years—— 

Mr. BUTLER. This concern has been established for more 
than 50 years, and in making this statement I am making it 
unselfishly. I never was in this mill, but I know wher 
stands. It has employed from 500 to 1,000 men and women ar 


has always been running for the last 50 years. This man say- 
unless he can get a certain kind of dye, made in a certain wa 
and up to a certain standard, he can not operate bis mill. H 
says that for several years the Americans have promised hi; 
dyestuffs, but he can not get thei. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That 


simply means that 


1s 


or he may have succeeded his father who was in business he 
fore him, and his concern may have been running for 100 yenurs 
and have built up a reputation bused on the quality of good- 


that it has produced, goods that would stand up, which people 


when they purchased, found would wear: and that concen 
with a reputation which has grown and been built up du 
a century of good work, can lose that reputation im six months 


under this bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. I net think it fair to my 
to compel them to have to come down here to Washington wai 
fondle and kiss and hug any men:ber of any commission in 
der to be able to do business. 


de is cConstittiienmts 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I do not think it is; und I 
want to say that the people of the United States may have 1 
stand for this, because we may not have enough votes to simend 
the bill. 

It may be that my constituents will have to buy goods «dye 
with inferior dyes, whether they are of any value or not No 
matter how much money it costs, no matter how many suits 


are destroyed, no matter how many dresses are destroyed, m 
matter how much good hosiery is destroyed, by the use 
poor dyes, it may be that they will have to stand it and thes: 
concerns Will continue to sell to us, but they can not sell any 
thing in South America in competition with similar goods mac 
in Great Britain or other countries where they have access to 
good dyes. 

It seems 


ot 


{io me that this is a plain, everyday, ordinary busi 


| ness proposition and that we can not afford to build up on 
industry 


and at the same time destroy a great many others 
that have much more money invested and which mean more to 
the success and well-being of our own country. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. I am an inquirer after knowledge. It 


SPO IS 


} to me that as far as this discussion has gone there is a dis 


pute; one side claims that this commission would prevent 
the importation of dyes, and therefore prevent the manufa 
turer from getting what dyes he wants, while the other asserts 
that they, being manufacturers themselves engaged in the man 
ufacturing business, will open the doors and let all 
importations into this country. Now, wher ‘the nigger 


SOTts o| 


is in 

















{NN C(t Pp hw 
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I ill admit that if you 
. ) 3; good enough to me, 


Associa- 


ri- 


on, lc American 
associations, the Amie 





\\ i i 1 I i 
D d pulp ass ‘ and all these different con- 
} 4 ‘ ‘ Sa pretty gooa propo- 
Upo i i re going have a licensing 
vell co ituted, but how can there bi 
ont ! 
[ GREEN « tie an from North Dakota 
ill permit 1 I g leman from Delaware that 
in e hear he ¢o ittee—and I think my friend 
North g th the dye makers nd 
dve re a n the idea that we ought to 
. m the istry. Of course the question 
d bes done. The gentleman from Ohio 
wi ! from North Dakota does 
t parties that ordinarily assume 
‘ ests both agree on the idea that the 
the dye consumers during 
iL se ict n getting dyes that they never 
) é rain ‘hey were willing to consent to 
iriff a Ll favor of the licensing system 
thers ob eted 
il RAKER \\ the ae femal Tro! North Dakota yield 
\ (>I ' 1) ) } 
) ‘ LR ER l - t ’' patents that were sold lo the 
ll the kinds and character of 
mporting from Germany? 
i v EN th Dakota. I think so. 
LAYTON. I1 S$ an assumption. 
Ir. RAI ; Che gent n from North Dakota is on the 
et le ell informed on this subject. 
i eing tl wl is the matter with these manu- 
ers j is getting all the dyes in sufficient quan- 
Ce r their Moe 
\I YOUNG of North Dakota I do not think there is any 
\ ( shoul them where their best 
SSiO1 to the amount of tariff 
l y » dee ne that the production costs in 
bye creat reased by this war. Every day 
‘hes sh he living cost, the wage cost, 
ol hit oes into the production of articles 
has ») increase When vou take that into account, 
in Sor ( proposing in this bill, and the 
) n from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
s to me t e should be able to keep out enough 
(x vithe re rting to th un-American 
tAKETR li the ‘ n ill yield, this is only pro- 
‘ y the dyes ean be mannuf: 
i ‘ ople h . the patience and 
tL Ne That is the case We think 
lopt time of peace a licensing board. 
hrot nd ? er and annoy all the business concerns 
( | ve some of them out of business 
to be unlucky enough to have created the antag- 
! ! nbers of the board. 
1 HUSTED Will tl centleman yield? 
YOUNG ¢ r rth PD ots Yes, 
il | ight ir connection the gentlema vs 
! 5 tl licensing board the nower To 
‘ s The licensing commission 
‘ e «ce opment of the dye industry. [t does 
) hat parties interested in the development 
to throttle an industry th: 
YOUN if North Dakot The gentleman knows that 
ni » Wa ington during the war were recog- 
{ aS patriotic, bi a-I ded gentlemen and who ought not 
Bs personal prejudice or animosity or | 
re th eir action. Still we know that these 
h did interfere with their action. I do not believe an 
American citizen ought to be compelled to crawl in on his 
h and ask permission of any board or commission to do 
bus eSS 1 the United States People ought to have the right 


to do a legitimate business without coming to Washington and 
king the permission of anybody. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. YOUNG of Dakota. 
Insyblvania. 
ton. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes, 

Philadelphia but three 
Boston is somewhat farther off, 


North 
of Per 


\\ wine 


Is 


Mr. MOORI 
hou! ; ‘ 


1h} 
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but it isa k extile center. They re | inning to have 
large manuf: iring ind outh Carolina and Missi 

sippi. Under this cel system would not the man near bh 
have a decided antage over the man who is far away? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes: if he lived in Philadel- 
phia he could come to Washingten and get back the same day, 
If he lived in Boston he could come one night and go back ft] 
next, and would be away from his business only one day It 


to these living at 


would make 
tances. 

I want to say t 
anything else that I 


rentlemen do not lis 


I hope if 
will listen to this: I 


have said they 


ain that the is not a single store in Washington that 
guarantee the color of a single article it is selling this tir 
There is absolutely not a store of any kind lling anythi 
with color in it that. will guarantee i Here is a card, wv 
is only one dozens, from Woodward & Lothronp’s store, 
times called the Boston Store, reputed to be one of the ! 
this ity, whieh “We d euarantee color owlr 


And you will find the same 

m serious situation, 
BURROUGHS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vi 

Mr. YOUNG of North Daketa. Yes. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Is it the gentleman's 


this licensing board in this bill will » diseret 


situation.” 


the 
other stor 
Mr. 


dye 


it is 


Tt 
R 


understandin: 


Let ionary pow 


say who shall receive these licenses’ 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. If it does not hay that 
eretion, s the use of having the board at all? ft 
board has not any power, why do they ask for it?) They 
it is to keep dyestuffs from coming here from Germany 


what it is for, of course they must have discretion. 


no diseretion, then this bill does not 


that is 
they have 
authors expected it 

Mr. BURROUGHS if T wi: 


the board and make an affidavit 


do the 
to do. 
©, and eome ad 


int a licen id 
ard that the p 


to the br 


dye I desire is not obtainable in this country, is it th 
man’s understanding that the board has the power to refus 


grant me that license on that showing? 








Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I think r Fru 
could say, “Mr. Burrovcnus, you can get thi lve ov 
from Mr. Jones.” You will say, “* Yes; Jones does cet: 
he makes that same kind of dye, but I do not want to 

ise I have no confidence in it at all.” Assuming tha 
been in business for 50 years, you ought to knov 
buy and what you do not want to bu Yo 
Jones has the dye, although Jones says that he h: 
1 it off to the board, and I am on the board J 
“T have got the very dye that Burrot 
board has discretion, and can say, “ Mr. Br GH 
from Jones; you can not buy from anywhel uts 
United States.” 

Mr. BURROUGHS More than all that nek hi 
reads the board would have the further power ref 
license unl I could also sh that that dye coul 
tained in this country at a reasonable price. I must she 


I can not obtain the dye in this country 





able price in order to obtain a license. Is not tha 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I think it is up to 
man t ke that showing, and will be a matt 0 
tion with the board as to whether you have made out 
The discretion rests with them. They can say that 
not made out your case or they can say that you hay 
any case you are at their mercy and there is no app 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Is there anything at all 
define what the standard of reasonableness of pri 
not left entirely discretionary with the board to d 
what is and what is not a reasonable price at hiel 
dve can be obtained? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Da! That is am i 


il board. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
Vir. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 
LONGWORTH. The gentleman, I think, is a 


Wl the ge 


fused when he says that it is anything more than 4 
of fact to whether a certain dye may be producet 
country 


I made th 
that 


think 
He 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
plain. Here manufacturer. 


ment is a Says 


make a particular kind of dye that Mr. BurrovuGHs P 
| Mr. BurrouaHs says, “I have examined those dyes that / 

| makes and they do not suit me and I have no confiden 
| them, and while he claims they are just the quality of G" 


no col I 


the variety, 
have 


that I want, just EF have absolutely 


in business for o.UV yea 


been 


| in his goods, and I 
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can not afford to ruin my business by taking those dyes, and 
I want to get some elsewhere.” 


Mr. LONGWORTH 


| 


i know ; but does the gentleman contend titles were taken from the Speaker's table and 


that a particular dye produced in Germany and the same dye | 


produced in this country are chemically different? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. When you come to that prop- 
osition, I do not think that a man who expects to buy dyes in 
this country is going to settle it by looking in a textbook to see 


| 


what goes into this dye or that, to determine whether they are | 


the same, because it may be that one concern using the same 
formula as another may not get the same results. There is 
an element of skill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The same dye as finally produced must 
be chemically the same, whether produced here or somewhere 
else, 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Well, personally I would not 
agree to that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It must be: it has the same chemical 

ibstance, 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I would not agree to that. 
Here is a manufacturer who says that he has got the precise 
thing that Mr. BurrovuGcHs wants, exactly the same thing being 
made in Germany, but we can not be sure that it is the same. 


[ think the man who buys this stuff ought to be the 
Chat is the only American way. 


final judge. 


Mr. BUTLER. Let me say right there that even the act itself 
peaks of domestic dye of equal quality. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will permit 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not mean to provoke discussion; but I 


ould like very much if the gentleman from Ohio would make 


iit clear to my mind. I do not ask him to do it now, but 
make «w memorandum of it, and I will thank him to ex- 

ain it. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Now, I have used practically 

| of my time, so I can not yield for further interruptions. I 


ink you will all agree there are factions in practicaily every 


gunization in the United States, whether it is political or 
erwise, and these various men who are selected by these 


ferent associations mentioned in the bill will be elected, per- 
ps, by a majority vote, and each will represent a certain fac- 
i, one from this concern and one from another, and when we 


e down to the three from the American Dyes Institute I 

that there are factions in that concern, because I have 
ers from members of it on both sides of this proposition. 
we are sure in getting a board to have it composed of men 


» do not see alike, who have been elected as representatives, 
haps, of certain cliques or certain factions, who have friends 
eward and enemies to punish, and I do not think we can 
d to assume that this board is always going to be impartial 
prompt to pass on every question on its merits, and there- 
[ think the general public, which pays the bill—and the 
big 


S pretty now—has an immense stake in this propo- 
\ prohibitive tariff has never been a principle of the 
Republican Party, although its enemies have so claimed. It 


ever been the principle of any party, so far as I know, in 


United States, and when you couple a license proposition 
ni ordinary tariff bill, such as is being done in this case, 
omes practically a prohibitive tariff. I do not think that 
ople of this country are going to stand for putting 11 

down at New York with baseball bats to hammer to death 


i who tries to import goods into the United States even 


| which 


puving a.good stiff tariff on them. [Applause.] 

CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 

<pired, 

lFORDNEY Mr. Chairman, I believe that ends debate | 
and [ was going to make the motion that the committee 
rise 


LONGWORTH. 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
CHAIRMAN, 


The gentleman will state it. 


LONGWORTHL. How much more time is left for ¢en- 

bite? 

CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Caroling has | 
lr and 24 minutes. 

FORDNEY. Mr. Kircnurn, I believe, wants to use that 

other day. 


CHAIRMAN, 
tion that the 
FORDNEY 


rise, 


Does the gentleman now desire to submit 
committee rise? 


Mr. Chairman, I that 


move the committee 


motion was agreed to. 
ordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
the cheir, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Committee of 


le House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
Tee, 


he resolution ther ‘Onl, 
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SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate of 


re 


bills the following 
‘erred to their 


appropriate committees, as indicated below: 





S. 1479. An act for the relief of the estate of Moses M. Bane 
to the Committee on Claims, 

S. 631. An act repealing certain provisions contain im the 
urgent deficiency act approved December 22, 1911 » CO! 
mittee on War Claims. 

S. 861. An aet for the relief of Kd rd W. Wi 
Committee o Military Affair 

8. 2259. A t for the 1 of Ed al 
Committee on Military Affairs 

S. 2497. An act to provide for the payment of six mths’ p 
to the widow, children, or other designated dependent relative of 
any officer or « sted man of the Regular Army whose dea 
results from ds or disease not the result of $s owl s 
conduct ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3016. An ag to authorize the disposition of cer in wl ci 
lands in the State of Utah, and for other purposes: to the Co 
mittee on the Publie Lands. 

S. J. Res. 79. Joint resolution exempting the Diy Hig! 
from the prohibition contained in the act APpPreas J 
1919; to the Committee on Militar) Affairs 

NROLLED BILL SIGNED, 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, rep 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
lowing title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H.R. 7709. An act to authorize the incorporated towi 
Petersburg, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$75,000 for the purpose of constructing and installing a munic 
pal electric light and power plant, and for the construction of 
public-school building. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
By unanimous consent, Mr. Welty was granted leave to witl 


draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, tl 
papers in the case of Central Building & Loan Co., of Lima, Ohi: 
filed in the Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth Congresses, no adverse 





report havi 


ing been ! 


made 


thereon. 
ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. FORDNEY. 3 
adjourn. 
The motion was 


[r, 


Speaker, I move that the House do no 


agreed 


to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
ininutes p.m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Wednes 
day, September 24, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev 


erally reported from committees, delivered the Clerk, 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 


to 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to which was referred the resolution (H. J. Res. 215) 
continuing temporarily certain allowances to officers of the 


Navy, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
2 report (No. 331), which said resolution and report re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the the 
Union. 

Mr. 


were 
ol 


state 


the 
(S. 


SMITH of Michigan, from Committee on 
was referred the resolution Con. Res. 9) indorsing 
the plan of the President of the United States to call a con 
ference of the representatives of labor, capital, and agricul- 
ture, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 333), which said resolution and report were re 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


Labor, to 


Mr. SINNOTT, from the Committee on the Publie Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 348) to add certain lands 
to the Ochoco National Forest, Oreg., reported the same with 

| out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 335), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whol 
House on the state of the Union. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions wer: 


| severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 


having under consideration the bill H. R. 8078. had | 


referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. FULLER of Lilimois, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 1oO which were referred sundry bills of the House, report «| 
in lieu thereof the bill (H. R. 9448) granting pensions and in- 
of pensions to certain ny the 


crease 


soldiers <tilors of «‘ivil 








soldiers 


834), 


of 
(No, 


dependent children 
id war, ¢ mpanied by a report 





0 were referred to the Private Cal- 
f © mittee on Claims, to which was 
‘ 1375 for the relief of Catherine Grace, 
epo { th amendment, accompanied by a report 
N\ 6 | 1] I report were referred to the 
CH ( ( REFERENCE. 
{ LuSé R XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
( e consideration of the bill (H. R. 6454) for 
f « he estate of Henry E. Lawrence, and the same was 
1 to the ¢ i tee on War Clain 
+ ; . : ss 
| BLLLS RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
\ r 4 : if Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
rally referred as follows: 
| Mr. FULLER of Ill is: A bill (HL. R. 9448) granting pen- 
and inerease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
{ War and e in widows and dependent children of 
Ss iloi said war; to the Committee of the Whole 
I 1 ed to be printed 
I Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 9449) to require the 
5 iry of War to cause a survey to be made for a canal 
Cube nd Seund through the St. Mary’s River, thence 
S nee Riv and through the Suwanee River to St. 
on the Gulf of Mexico: to the Committee on Railways 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
L « R XXII, private bills and resolutions 
li duced and several eferred as follows: 
Ir. ASHBROOK: A ll (HL R. 9450) granting an increase 
to David Hahn; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
Mr. BARBOUI A H. R. 9451) granting a pension to 
L.. Be ; to Com! ee on Pensions. 
a bill (H. R. 9452) nting a pension to William H. 
i ol 1 the Commit ( Pensions. 


» ab (H. R. 9453) granting a pension to Henry H 
br to the Committee on Pensio1 
} H. R. 9454) egrantir 1 pension to Walter J. 
( +H ; Pensio! 
\I BRIS ()% \ 1 R. 9455) 21 1 pens h té 
B t ! ( rec Pe Ss 
\ COAT \ 1 (FH. RR. 9456) ing pension te 
1 «| tzpatt > tl (on tee on Pensions. 
i ! | STEI A | H. R. 9457) granting an increase of 
’ { bile ( ! ittee on Invalid Pensions. 
\ a (H. R. 9458) re of Charles W. Johnson: 
C% mittes Mi \ 
I Mr. KELLY P A bill (H. R. 9459) granting 
‘ T { het Wel to the Comn ittee on Invalid 
Ls Sif 
i Ir. LITTLI Ab H 460) grat pension to 
] ( ( ( - s 
Lal H. R. 9461) 21 ng a pension to James H. Hook 
(‘% t% Py SO] 
] Mr. MACGREGOR: A 1. R. 9462) granting an increase 
t Vill I’, Ee h: to the Committee on Invalid 
P< ’ 
By M EWTON « : A bill (H. R. 9463) granting 
i | Wiilsoi to the Committee on 
1¢ y 
By Mr. PURNELI \ I. Rh. 9464) granting an increase of 
t nt B. Yel l ittee on Invalid Pensions, 
By Mr. RICKET I j I. Rt. 9465) granting an inerease 
ion to Charl \ he Committee on Invalid 
} I R ( Q ini f | . to 
* } » the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
\ | (H. R. 9467) granting a pen j Jadwin 
ihe Committ ( Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. ROGERS: A bill CH. R. 9468) f the relief of Art] 
IB shaw: to the Committ on Claims 
Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 9469) granting an incrense of 
ea m to Mi: nie Points: to tl Committee on Invalid Pensions 


A bill (CH. R. 9470) oe 


ll: ty ly¢ 


1 
By Mr. SANDERS of Indiar 
increase of pension to Susan Sew 


Pensi 


lil? aAnting 


Committee on Invalid 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9471) granting a pension to Nanecy EF. Hix 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5y Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A pill (H. R. 9472) granting 
pension to William Strawn; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9478) granting 
an increase of pension to Nelson R. Masters; to the Committe 
on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. STEDMAN: A bill (H. R. 9474) to place James K 
Stockard on the retired list of the Army; to the Committee o1 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 9475) to corr 
the military record of Jerry R. Fryar; to the Committe 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9476) 
the Com on Claims. 


the relief of Arthur Allen 


for 


iittee 


By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 9477) granting an inert 
of pension to John Fasnacht; to the Committee on Inval 
Pensions 

By Mr. VOIGT: A bill (H. R. 9478) granting an inerea 
of pension to Rosetta M. J. Tischer; to the Committe mm Inv 


lid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 
1e of Rule XXII, petitions and papers yw 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of sundry citizens of 
of Iowa, praying for the return of their boys from Russia: 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
3y Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: 


Under Glause 1 


1 str 


Petition of sundry ci 


of Pittsburgh, Pa., protesting against the passage of the Sn 
Towner educational bill; to the Committee on Education 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of Contact Process Co 
Buffalo, N. Y., favoring the passage of House bills Nos. 5) 


5012, and 7010; to the Committee on Patents. 

»y Mr. MONTAGUE: Petition of George Wayne An 
and others, of Richmond, Va., praying for the return of th 
sons’ bodies from France to America before the coming w 


to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


iy Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Brooklyn Chamber of ( 
merce, of Brooklyn, N. Y¥., objecting to the passage of legislat 
which would place common carriers by water under the 


diction of 
mittee on 

Also, 
Guard, 


Association : 


the Interstate Commerce Commission; to the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

petition of Fifteenth Infantry, 
favoring the legislation favored by the Nations 
to the Committee on Military Affairs 

Also, petition of Mississippi Valley Association, favo 


ater power development bill; to the Committee on 


Regiment 


a : ' 
at ’ ‘ 
Harbors. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petit 
Co., Llewellyn Iron Works, 
Lithograph Co., and 


improve t the 


2 Henry Cowell Lime 
Paraffine Companies (Ine.), > 
Pasadena Ice Co., all of Californ 
United States Patent Office an 
and 7010; to the € j 


ion of 


‘ment in 





House bills 5011, 5012, mm ( 
Also, letter from the Pacific American Stea lip uA 
San Francisco, Calif., indorsing House bill 5516, whi | 

for the permanent transfer of the Coast Guard 


Department from the Trea 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition 
I'rancisco, Cali 
people of Washington, D. C 

Also, letter 
city of Sar 
tablishing 


sury Department; to the ¢ 

of Northern California Hotel Associ 
f., urging that self-determination be giv i 
- to the Committee on the J 
from ua commitiee appointed by the mayol 
support of legisla 


Committee on 1 


urging 


to 


1 Franciseo, Calif., 


free zone system the 


Office and Post Roads 
Also, report of the Arizona-California river reg 
mil of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce on | 


Irrigation of Aj 
Wi 


American canal; to the Committee on 
\lso, letter from M. Ruth Guppy, hostess, 
Community Service, Hall of States, New York City 
rt of Senate bill 2535, introduced by Senator © 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, letter from the Fageol Motors Co., Oakland, 
testing ; i » adoption of the Plumb plan for th 
of t railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Commerce. 


Also, letter 


Miss 


po 





from the League to Enforce Pea Ls 


Forty-second Street, New York City, urging support of 
mediate ratification of the peace treaty and the leagu 


to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Harry A. Marks, of Ni LO 
favoring the passage of the Sells bill, Heuse } we 


Committee on Pensions, 


tions : 
By 
»\ 

City 











o, petition of GC, EK. Kendel, of Cleveland, Ohio, protesting 
nst the present Postal Service system; to the Committee on 
, Office nnd Post Roads. 

», petition of the Valley Camp Coal Co., of: Cleveland, Ohio, 
sting against the passuge of the Kenyon, bill, Senate 


to 

petition of 
ntlioh 
ern in the cits 


protesting against the 
of New York, which is to. be 


comuittee, 


bill 


ilie Comnuiittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mis. M. MeAllister Smith, chairman Amerti- 
proposed German 
the Lexington 


ithe Opera Liouse: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
so, petition of A. L. Johnson, Modern Pen Co., favoring the 
e of House bills Nos. 5011, 5012, and 7010; to the Com- 
’ Patent 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of Jame Butler and 
' citizens of Michigan, asking for allowance of $50 pe 
each soldier while in. active set > the Committee 
Military Affairs, 
Vi YATES: Petition of Alfred Gorham, © ridge 
rging that underground mail service by pneumatic tubes 
tored in the large cities for economik id to get 
st-class mail out of the way of riots and s, and that 
Burleson motor trucks be used on the rura free-deliver 
n the outlying country dist to ( mitt th 
Office and Post Roads. 
petition of La Salle Cement Co., La Sa il rging tin 


the part of Senate explosive 
firms for the use of exp 


Means. 


a SOG, 


1CPCOSSALY 


ommittee on Was 


mCce 


and 


. petition of H. A. Clarke, Washingto Dc re 

» of House bill S480; to the Committee on the Judiciar 
petition of Crutchfield, Woolfolk & Clore, Chicago, 
ng against Kenyon bill: to the Comn on Interst 

oreign Commerce 
petition of Belden Manufacturing Co (‘hicago, 


>» of House bills 5011, SOL Committec 


and 7010: to the 


f Ill 
i” amendment 





Asso 


to the ¢ 


intion, 


\gricultura 
hill TTS. 


Lion hos 


of Senate Mn ttee 





c. 
petition of W. J. Biddle and others, of Chicago, 
of legislation placing all quartermaster clerks 
han 12 years’ continuous service on same footing 
uthorized field clerks of the Quartermaster Corps; 
nittee on Military Affairs 








tition of Brokaw-Eden Manufacturing Co., Alto 
ssage of House bills 5011, 5012 nd TOO: to 
on Patents. 
ition of American Seed Trade Asso n, Che 
esting against the inadequate postal appropriation 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
tions of | i’. Stroekbine, of Casey Kc. E. Apl 
n. and A. T. Powers, of Chicago LI! and the I 
\ssociation, by i L. Rohe, chairma ivgzing 
tlaries of postal employees; to the Committ 
nd Post Roads 
SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY. Sept moe Jit. } 
ib, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, | D> fered 
VOC. 
(od, look Upon us with Thy favor to-day ve 





Osivos- 


Chie: 


which 


ij 


>on 
imo 
on 


urging 
having 
with 


to 


Ill., 


he 


t 
Lal 


ties that touch the life of so mat peopl We 

in alone. We ery to Thee asking for guidance, 

on, for wisdom, for erace, that that hich we do 
eptable in Phy sight and may work out Thy plan in 

i For Christ's sake. Amen. 

proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 

eh, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 
rther reading dispensed with and the Jour- 


REIS, 


ly PRESIDENT, Che Secretary ill the rol 


ih « 
‘ 























ry called the roll, and the following Senators 
NAMES : 
Dial Itardin IN@IDY 
Dillin ! iharris Keyes 
ld c Harrison King 
kins tlenderson Knox 
"leteh Hlitchcoek La Follett 
rane lohnson, Calif Lenroo 
Ireling] Johuson, S. Dal Lodg 
{say jones, N. Me Mellel 
a ry Kellogg MeLean 


Kendrick N 





M 


Mir. President, I make the point of no quor 


un. 


an 


‘ 


! 
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Moses Phipps Smith, Md Underwood 
Nelson Pittman Smith, S.C Wadsworth 
New Poindexter Smoot Walsh, Mass 
Newberry Pomerene Spence Walsh, Mont 
Norris Robinson . ng Warren 
Nugent Sheppard Swanson W n 
Overm Sherman rhoma Williams 
Simmons lownsend \\ tt 
Smith, Ga rrammell 





Mr. CURLIN. L announce 
from Kansas [Mr. € 


Mr. SHEPPARD. 


the absence of the junior 


\PPER| On official business 


The senior Senator from Okla 


hom 





GoRE| is detained from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. HARRISON. The senior Senator from. Arizona My. 
SMitn |, the junior Senator from Oklahoma |Mr. Owen the 
senator from Kent [Mr. Stantey], and the Senator 
Rhode Island |Mr. Gerry] are absent on public business. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. R 
DELL], the Senator from Arkansas | Mr. Kirspy], the junior Se 
ator from Arizona |[Mr. As isT | id the Senator from Tel 

see [Mr. SHrprps] are detained from the Senate on offi 
HDuSINess, 

The VICE PRESIDEN‘ . Sena 

ered th il Chere quol present 

HIGH i LVIN¢ oO g 

the VICE PRESIDEN’ d before {he Senate a comm 
fion from the Seeretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
from tl As nt Sec ary of Labor, submitting an est 
of appropriation in the sum of $475,000 to investigate the cos 

iving, which, with the accompanying paper, was referr 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be print 
sECLAMATION PROJECTS - DOC, 0. 
he VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution: of July 17, 1919, a statement from the Director 
of the United States Reclamation Service of all projects con 
structed by the United States Reclamation Service, which, with 
ihe accompanying paper, was referred the Committ ») 
Irrigation and Re tation: of Arid Lands and ordered 
printed, 
MEA‘ \CKERS’ PROFITS. INVESTIGATION 

The VICK PRESIDENT The Chair lays before the S 
1. communication from the Federal Trade Commission "e 
sponse to Senate reselution No. 177. It will be neted in the 
RECORD «l e on the abl inti e Senator introduei ! 
resolution makes known what he desires to have done with 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask that the communication be printe 
the REcorp and red to the Committee on Agriculture ane 


forestry 
The ViChk 
Mr 


PRESIDENT. 
NORRIS 


With the exhibits? 


Ler it 


be printed in the usual way, wi 
exhibits. 
Mr: SMOO'k. L do not think the is any objection 0 ! 
any of them printed I do not see any diagrams. 
There being no yjectio! the communication and 
punying papers were referred to the Committee on Agri 


and Forestry, and the communication was.ordered to he | 














in the Recorp, as follows: 
lo the PRESID! IE UN NTA 
The Fede Trade Com! iissi ha | 7 ‘ 
herewith repert to S e in th ‘ 3. R | 
NORRIS) : 
\ f (4 dar dav eptemb ) 
Resolved, ‘I leral Trade Commission be, and it is het 
instructed to inform s at vbeth said ral Trade Commission, 
prior to July 1, 1913 cial i g ft th isona 
of the maximum pr t i I tixed on rt-] ing 
by the Food iministration nd if such investigation was m: 
the Federal ‘Trade Commission be instructed report to 1 Sel 
conclusior I tindings 1 ! 
The Federal ‘Trade Commission, by direetion of the 


such examination, and on June 2S, 
the United Stat 


Hon. Herbert Hoover, | ted = 


dent, did make 
ihe Pr 


‘On July 8, 


“+ 1 
report to esident o 


1918, the 


Food Administrator, commented upon the report mad 
Federal Trade Commission in a letter addresses he Pre 
dent, together with a covering letter, and on. July 20, 1918 
Federal Trade Commission prepared a norandum 
comments of Mr. Hoover. This latter, prepared in the fo ) 


a proposed letter to the Pres of t 
then sent to the President at that time, n was confirm 
by the commission and represented the commission's opi 

that time. The letter ithe President 
time, for the reason that it ily 


} } 
the ed to he clo 


ident he United States, was 


mtits fon 


Vas not sent fo 


contents were or discussed, a 


matter seen sed. 
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‘At the suggestion of re presentutives of the Food Administra- 
tion, the commission is including in this return to the Senate 
Mr. Hoover's letters of July 8, and in order that the file may 
be complete, the commission has deemed it proper to include 
ifs memorandum of July 20, 19158. 

There included three exhibits, being reports in- 
dependently made by (1) the accountants of the Federal Trade 
Commission, (2) by the public accounting firm of Perley Morse 
& Co., New York, certified public accountants, and (3) a report 
in which both the public accounting firm, the Federal Trade 
Commission’s accountants, and Mr. Walter Y. Durand, a mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission’s economic staff, unite. 
These three exhibits contain the data upon which the report to 
the President of June 2S was based 

The report of the Federal Trade Commission to the Presi- 
dent, the letters of comment by Mr. Hoover, and the commis- 
sion’s memorandum follow, and to this report are annexed the 
hree exhibits above identified. The report of the Federal 
frade Commission to the President is as follows: 


P are also 


ait 


COMMISSION, 
IN 


FEDERAL TRADE 

** Washington, June 

“7, 1918, the President’s Committee on Meat 
Policy in its report vou suggested that the Federal Trade 
Commission report to you before July 1 on the reasonableness 


1918. 


“* Sm: On May 


Teo 


of the present profit regulation of meat-packing companies as 
iinposed by the Food Administration. 
immediately upon your direction that this be done, the 


commission undertook the task, and finds: 
‘I. That the maximum profits for the five largest packers 
under the Food Administration regulations are unreasonably 


high. These rates of profit are estimated to be from two and 
one-quarter to three times as great as those earned in the pre- 
vears of 1912, 1918, and 1914. 

If. That the plan of regulation makes impossible adequat 
certification; so that to safeguard the publie interest the plan 


AW 


ur 


should be changed. 
‘Supplementing these conclusions, the commission makes 
following specific recommendations: 
‘*(1) That the present aggregation of the of the 
packers into classes be discontinued, and for the current year 
at least regulation apply a single rate to the licensee’s | 
entire business, including foreign business and domestic sub- 
sidiaries and affiliations, without segregation or exemption of 
kind. 
‘“(2) That net worth (actual invested capital represented by 
stock issued and surplus) as of November 1, 1917, be the basis 
which the allowed rate of profit be computed for all 
packers, large and small, and that a basis, as 
well “net investment,” which now applies only to the five | 
chief packers, be discontinued. ‘*‘ Net investment” including, as 
it does, borrowed money, may be subject to abuse by reason of 
excessive borrowing and a very difficult figure to certify to, 
while “net worth” is simpler, fairer as between different pack- 
und more just to the public. 
(3) That the rate be a sliding scale based on volume in 
weight of animals slaughtered, thereby stimulating production 
without directly encouraging expansion into other 


business 


he 


any 


upon 


1 gross sales as 


als 


is 


Cl 


meats 
lines, 
‘*(4) That the normal rate for the five chief packers be 7 
per cent on net worth, with one-half per cent increased allow- 
ance for every 10 per cent increase in weight slaughtered and 
one-half per cent decrease in rate for every 10 per cent decrease 


in weight slaughtered, the maximum profit allowed not to go | 


It is probable that this rule would result in 


above 9 per cent. 
1 per cent more than their actual 


about & per 

prewar earning 
(5) That the maximum allowed the smaller packers be 9 
au sliding scale to 11 per cent, but with- 


cent, which is 


per cent, increasing on 
out a decreasing scale, 

‘*(6) That profits in excess of the prescribed rates be either 
turned over to the Treasurer of the United States or applied 
future Government purchases. 


against 


‘(7) That all meat packers, as well as slaughterers, be 
included within the regulation, except that no licensee doing 


an annual business of less than $500,000 be subject to Federal 
limitation of profits. (The minimum limit for Canadian packers 
is $750,000.) 

*“*In reaching these conclusions and recommendations the 
commission has been assisted by a committee of three of its 
staff, to which committee was assigned the task of collecting 
the pertinent facts bearing on the situation. The following 
reports of the committee are inclosed herewith, and in them 
will found further development of the various points 


raised : 


be il 


already 
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“*(1) Final report of the committee signed by Messrs. Walte 
Y. Durand, Stuart Chase, and Perley Morse & Co., certified 
public accountants. 

“*(2) Individual report of Perley Morse & Co. 

“*(3) Individual report of Stuart Chase. 

“*TIn connection with these reports the commission has 
file supporting data and exhibits (notably a full transcrip; 
hearings in which Mr. Morse examined the ofticers of the fiy; 
chief packing companies in regard to the present regulations) 
and will be glad to submit, on request, such additional materia! 
as may be necessary to a more complete understanding of 
situation. 

“*Very respectfully, 
(Signed) “*WirnttAm B. Conver, Chairinai 
*“* JOHN FRANKLIN Fort, Com 
“*Vicror Murpock, Como. 
“<The PRESIDENT, 
“*The White House, 
** Washington, D. C. 


“The letter of Mr. Hoover, commenting on the foregoin: 
gether with Mr. Hoover's covering letter, are as follows: 
¢ Ss JUS 


** Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am inclosing you rather a le: 
letter in reply to the Federal Trade Commission's report 0 
Food Administration maximum profits allowed the packers 
have the feeling that if the Trade Commission report is mac 
public, then this reply, in justice should be given coincident pub- 
licity. I do not, however, believe that any useful purpose 
served by public ventilation of interdepartmental disagreement: 
as to governmental policy. 

“*'Phe matters at issue are matters of considerable 
tance and principle. If Congress passes sufficiently strong 
cess profits legislation, it will automatically correct the situa 
and meet the views of both the Trade Commission and our 
if Congress does not do so, I am afraid you will need 
some decision in matters of principle. 

*“*My proposal is, therefore, that the whole matter shul! 
laid aside until the action of Congress is determinable. If, | 
ever, you think it desirable to have the matter inquired i! 
once, I would like to suggest that the Federal Trade Com 
report, together with the letter which I inclose, should 
mitted to some independent person, say Mr. Baruch, or 
Stuart, of Virginia, both of whom could advise upon the mat 
of principle involved, without necessarily entering into 
of fact. 

** Yours, faithfully, 
“*(Signed) HerBert Hoo 

“* His Excellency the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATEs. 

“<*The White louse’ 


. 


5, 191s 


S 


ht 


SS] 


iM 


X-tr0 


hOods 


ms JOLY 8, 


**DeEAR Mr. PresIDENT: I beg to acknowledge tli 
the Trade Commission, which you have so kindly forw: 
me, upon the effect of the Food Administration regulatio 
the packers’ profits. 

I realize fully that in the discussion of this 
sentence uttered that can be interpreted as in support © 
to the packing industry subjects one to the charge « 
influence, and, on the other hand, I recognize equal! 
road to popularity through denunciation of these pro! 
however, our duty to separate the emotional aspects 
matters from justice and national necessity to 
results. 

‘1. At the initiation of these regulations last 
called upon the Federal Trade Commission for inforh 
advice, and members of the commission participated 
cussions with the packers which led up to the final 
Mr. Davies, who conducted the investigation of tlic 
who participated in these discussions, has since mac 
ment: 

“<The 9 per cent limitation of profit on the 
packing plants is out of all proportion to the much lars 
by the relatively similarly efficient steel and copper-produ 

“*During the month of March, when it appear 
profit limitations set out by the Food Administ) 
proving to be possibly larger than was anticipated, 
through you that the Trade Commission should inve 
working of the regulations and advise as to their f 
we arranged that they were to take over the audit! 
accounts to determine the accuracy of the packers | 
ments, 

“*92. The initial regulations were formulated « 
that they should limit the maximum percentage or 
a figure no greater than the prewar average, wit! 


eee 


th 


cc 


7 


most 


pasts 


the 


¢yrnover | 


wd 
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» further 
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ntion that the bulk of the bustles: tin s, the mest bus: eost, and we res ft if } ' , he ‘} 
| Os should net enrn over 9 per vent, and that the specialty Commission were d down #8 a preeed ft id nro ‘ 
ness involving foodstuffs should’ net earn more than 15 per | absolute state of panie in the United Stat ry ndusti 
Certain classes of business were excluded altogether— | borrow money largely on short-time pap r) le? ' 
the businesses in foreign countries and nonfeoed busi serve stocks now created for the Army and t A] ; 
sses, such as sporting yzoods, banks. and manufactures into | to be continuously provided for. We are confident this 
ch foodstuffs did not enter, all these being outside the legal | tion were submitted to any group of coi 
ion of the Food Administration The auppheation ef the | would affirm that businesses in general, ane lis J “ 
cent limit fell upon 75 per cent of the regulated business ticular, must earl profit ove a abo ' 
eat business plus trunsfer value of by-products and 15 per | actual capital borrowed 
t limitation applied to the specialty business and completion **S. The food strategy nece 
hy produets. These pereentages vere computed upen the issues has involved Crea il r “tothe Al 
. t capital used by the packer in these businesses, including our Army and Ni ove 250 per Th 14 
ved mone) should be prepared fo ny emergel 
3. The Trade Commission report advises that the Iood | call upon the pack: to increase their stocks in st 
inistration should include all businesse although this i thermore, the progr imula I 
legally feasible), and that a that maximum f profits should the pork so critic needed for war purp the 3 
mposed of 7 per cent plus 1 per cent additional for each 10 | nan ) stab imum pris nm oh ( 
ent inerease in volume of weight of animals killed up to | packers i ( 2 tocks than wo cg er 
ximum of 9 per cent. The prospective business «uring All ¢ his has necessitated an inereased r on the 
ould probabiv allow the packers to realiz he full ) per | of the packers that ould not have hes led for had 
The Trade Commission basis, however, prescribes thi conducted the USHbeSS iD normal ! Chere 
eu apdital should be excluded Tro aleulations of ¢ ! COMIPEHSULLOL 1h . } Ory I il n 
orrowed pita 
‘Taking as a busis the tables uccompanving the report otf “9. We jus { Ss crea i ‘ dus 
ride Commission and excluding the nonfood and fereign st Cup i i inis tive limitath oO 
and combining all of the five row ickers e find | Maximum profits ertain of their specialty businesses that ! 
lowing essential figures educe them to popular ideas of ‘hings ili throw into 
n 7 E852 21 mn hands ¢ Cs ‘ Lizer iSLit is all the business i S 
wortl 0 SS5. 000 | SI ialties ‘ Ta h-co prod rs. and thus 
uently borrowed capital 168, bad, VOO Hy luce nue 1 ol verandize monopoly We eal 
estimates of Food Admit ratior it } f $405, Ot . : 
terest 1 407. H00 O - Ih t ment epo 
i at CG OO0 le ~ 
fhe profits are gross, without deduction of taxes, which ! appears that 7 AE PACKERS | per thes — S 
| amount to about $16,000,000, leaving about $50,000,000 net. | ooo » tot Gnas the Se ae - ®. wo al = 
Crade Commission’s allowance of 9 per cent on ‘wortl as failure of the Government to continue it ‘oculation of the packet 
d to the above figure of S3S89.8S85.000 would give u nei their afliliated companies after the wat 
of $35,089,650. Whether this is before or after taxes, eT our belief that one of tle reatest dangers t 
not know, but assume from ihe text that it is net for \hole of the food trades of the United States is the furth 
| purposes. We would submii that the estimated inter | pansion of these big packing industries and the eliminati: 
cure given in the above table is $2,000,000 less than the <rnnlles ISiHeSS ; a individual cuterprise It i not so t 
necessary payment on a 5 per cent basis, and that there war-time efliciency to enable a monstrous growth of this kit 
rrade Commission’s recommendation would call fo destroy individual enterprise of the United State 1 the 
on in the maximum earned on this class of business of | pope that regulation of the industry will continue after 
-),000,000 without taxes, or about $15,000,000 if thei: Dv thi ime the competitors will all be dead 
net. This would imply a reduction of about 40 pe 10. There sone p © diffienlt, i all reculatio: 
e case oF 20 per ceni in the other, and therefore mak« in wdvanee Such advance regulation must vrovide for st 
o understand the stitement that the beod Administr&- | tion in production, give an incentive to serve war aims, and just 
lation allows the earning to be from two and one-half to provid sath ientiy wide imarvins to cover all possible risk I 
ues as great as nermal. This probably arises from the the concern regulated is se fortunate as to come through withou 


m that the Food Administration could control outside | jpeyrrine losses from the risks the profits may be inordinat 


hich are estimated at $25,000,000 per annum for the | piving narrowed the possible profits of the packer to less t! 
crs L ce . pound in protection to producer and consumer, 
fhe combined tive packers Li hn IPisS, prebabty chi port of view wus to encourage him to foll v¥ the nation: “> 

0,000,000) pounds, tive weight, ef animals, résulti in xtrategv at his ewn risk. 

WO pounds of meat preducts \ profit of 1 nt a is 11. In calling 


upon the ‘Tride Commission 10 
ld be $70,000,000, Therefore the possible profits under problem we had in view some attempt to further recu 


Administration regulation are less thai | ent a the possible maximum profits of the packers. 


the reduction propesed by the Trad { Ooluiuission ‘Since that time proposals have been forlouluied in ¢ 
to about one-third of a cent per pound. It is neces io ehuct further strong excess-protits legislatior Sy 
iphasize this, for the preducing public niay be imisted | jion would be much the most satisfactory remed) rhe | 


us Administriution regulations having in some degree accony 
l have actual and tangible results in reducing the stability in the market, having stimulated production and serve 


I Tiiite 


ief that the bare volume in these fieures, lirgee 


‘The fact of the case is that one-third of a cent war ends und eliminated vicious speculation, should be brow: 


seldom reflects into realization in the hands ef the supplemented by < legislation that would restore to the pu 


distributing trades after the meat has left the packer. nny inordinate carnings that might be secured by the more fo 
i frade Commission has the feeling that there is little | tunate miunufacturers. This method also has the 


ttached to these enterprises, and that therefere their | tage of equalizing situations between different manufacture 
wuld be reduced to practically the terms of a public | which is one of the objects sought by the Trade Commission p 








Ve feel that they have overlooked certain er risks ” An advance profit regulation operates, if too 
ke 250,000,000 invested in food stect! being | «raw o curb incentive, to destroy preduction, and to 
high prices and would depreciate 30 per cent if com- | ¢fli ( The sound method. if possible, is to give 
\ i Murope were cut off 30 days or if the produe loose prot reg lation, sufficient, strict to prevent 1 
in in force should outrun the meat demands and | stabilize price levels, and then, by taxation, to appropriat he 
ibe uw full in the animal market An increased ship- | Government any extraordinary profit that ay have arisen 
that would open ether food markets to the Allies | Ther s alse a psychologic point of gre ima} rhe ari 
the same effect. given business enterprise would willingly pay in the shape of a 
food Administration regulations permit earnimgs | tax whatever may have been its extraoréinary profits. But 
trowed as well as packers’ own capital, whereas the | its profits are limited in advance io the samt sum the same o 





MunUssion proposes that no profits should be allowed prise will feel it is restricted, unable to Protect i rcainst 
‘d capitu. This appears to us to strike at the base | risks of loss, and the reaction will dama th 
hess enterprises, As we understand it, a large part | courage in the conduct of this enterpris 
ere iT : i t 


nerce and trade of the country is founded on the earn- ** Tn conclusion, we are not in di 


ss sum on borrowed capital over the bare interest | the pakers may ea oo large profits une ‘ i 














inethod of establishing regulation | 
On the other band, we 


is reement ms to the 
Ss to the actual percentage. 


can quite well be deferred until the 
being taken by Congress can be 


ote matter 
wchioh LOW 
it should prove ineffective to accomplish these | 
be necessary to revise the regulations, aud I will 
iwdiately upon my return from Europe. 

I have wl 


{ten 2 


ihe whole relation of a properly founded excess-profits tax in 


industry, which expresses mere fully 


regulation of 


hich we have formulated in this matter, which [ 


7 


faith y, 

** HERBERT HOOVER. 
UNITED STATES, 
** The White House,’ 
ommission of July 20, 1918, in | 
but not the: 


letter to Senator SIMMONS, at his request, | 


[’RESI OF THI 


T 


of the 
to the President, sent, is as 
** FepERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
‘OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
“* Washington, July 20, 1919. 
\! PRES it reluctance that we ad- 
»comn ion’s report to you under 
Hoover's letters to you apropos | 


with 


ISS 


Iw 
f 

fF 
- 


‘estate briefly the history. 
uest, on March 26, 1918, a commission | 
dent to Food Ad- 


» meat packers, 


[ft rosy me if we 1 


\I 


ave your tl 
*, LLoover’s r« 
by the 

rulation of 


1918, the commission unanimously reported 


tod Presi consider the 


thie 


ra i] re 
‘Il. On May 27, 


Federal 
before July 1, on the 
profit regulation the meat 
hies as imposed by the Food Administration. 


the 
1918, 


other si estions was one that 


ou 


ot 


tis nnd other work suggested 


iit ssioh and directed that th 


Federal Trade Commission was 
Hoover. 

n't made to 
iargin under the regula- 
ninission found that the packer’s maximum protits 


ed of regu- 


I 
yy was to you as 


profit 2 present 


d sugge certain modifications 
Hoover addressed two letters to 
the commission. Mr. Hoover’s 
‘t question of publicity. 
report made to you at your 

fl \ eve to publie reading, but to the 

( ‘ Lon, 2 at Mr. Hoover's request, might be 
filled to the t of our ability. 
ful purpose 


‘ ! 
( tri enial d 


public 
of 


in 


served by 
isagreements.” We know 
Certain regulations were 
not they might, in 
|. We suggested certain amendments. 
with the matter. 
our report, or any 


is 
, ! ‘ sreelnent ere 
di WI et} er or 
ii t Ss tO ti our connection 


We have not suggested t of it, 
ld 
Ou Aros wetweel 


ne 28, 1918S, and tl 


part 


blait 


our report to maximum 
lat part of our report on the 


as 


It 


under cate 
to ty : l 


of July 3. 
roper 
and naturally would be 
‘eport of June 28 on the reasonable- 
ts suggested amendments to regula- 
ade or rejected by the Food Administra- 
le Onal legisintion, and hence might properly 
tal ms: a public one. 
| Trade Commission’s report on maximum prof- 
in a spirit criticism, but was made in good 
invitation. was desired that it might be 
been made, its value consists in what 
may be extracted from it. 
rer of the two letters of July 8 Mr. Hoover says: 


legislation 


ttter and hot 


hot nde 


if), cha 


S ts ot 
1 
pon ! 


OnLV 


x upon the Trade Commission to reexamine this problem 
‘ attempt to further regulate down the possible 
profits of the packers 
nee that time proposals have been formulated in Congress to 

trong excess-profits legislation. Such legislation would 
st satisfa remedy, * * & 


some 


ory 











CONGRESSIONAL & 


| cient 


President approved the report of | 


the 


| excess-profit taxes will “ automatically correct the situat 


This is | 


profit taxes. 
the | 


seem from your letter of July 8 | 


tigation having to do with the meat-packing | 
was this latter | 
matter to be made public, | 


KCORD—SEN ATE. 


“*It appearing that the report requested is no longer de 
sired, the commission would cheerfully withdraw it, were it no 
for the fact that two questions have been raised by Mr. Hoover 
letters. These questions are of such serious import 
ought not in good conscience be bound by silence. 

“*(1) The doctrine is laid down that in computing rety 
borrowed money shall be taken in as invested capital. 

“*Tt is stated in Mr. Hoover’s longer letter, on page 6, th: 
the declaration of the principle that borrowed money should 
not be included as invested capital “would produce an abso 
lute state of panic in the United States”; and, further, jt j 
stated that “if this question were submitted to any group 
competent advisers’ it would be decided adversely to the pos 
tion taken by the commission. 

“*After diligent inquiry we can find no competent authori 
in the United States that takes a view contrary that ex 
pressed by the commission. We quote Col. Robert H. Mo; 
gomery, pages 572-573, Income Tax Procedure, 1918, 2 standa 
and accepted work: 


that wi 


LO 


arrer 


in a commercial sense is what remains debts 


‘Capital 
A man witb no capital of his own may borrow $1,000 


prov ided for. 


ose it in his trade or business. He still owes it. As before, he } 
no capital, and now he does not even have economic capital 
** Borrowed money is the capital of the lender, not of the borrowe1 


Much has been said in favor of considering borrowed money 
capital, but the author thinks that the arguments used are falla 
and impracticable If banks were to consider all deposits iny 
capital a curious situation would arise. Its depositors might mm 
the idea. 

** The inclusion of interest as an expense of the business is a suff 
gu the use of borr d money by the borrower. 

“*In the case of corporations where the limitation on inter 
duction may operate to prevent credit for the full amount paid th: 
of , an injustice, but Ihe remedy is to remove the restricti 
the interest allowance, not to consider borrowed money as capital 


cr tion of owe 


ourse 


** Being asked if there was any more extensive written auth 
ity on this subject, Col. Montgomery has told us that since t! 
is not even a schism on this principle and since it is of univ 
acceptance, its mere statement was considered by him to be s 
in his textbook, 

“*Col. Montgomery is an attorney, a certified public accou 
ant, a former president of the American Association of Pui 
Accountants, a professor of accounting in Columbia Unive 
and at present the expert adviser of the War Department in 
matters, as well as the War Depurtment’s representative o! 
price-fixing committee of the War Industries Board. 

“*The second question is raised by the fact that r 
through both of Mr. Hoover's letters addressed to you unc 
of July 8 is the thought that legislation providing for stron: 


meet the views of both the Federal Trade Commissio! 
selves (the Food Administration ),” 
“*The Federal Trade Commission 
tirely from this theory. Before excess-profit taxes m: 
lected from business concerns excess profits must first 
from the consuming publie or from the Government | 
United States in the form of inflated prices. It 
but the people, both as consumers and as taxpayers an 
buyers, who provide the money collected indirectly «as 


wholly a 


dissents 


is not bus 


“*QOur understanding is that the excess-profits tax Vv 
revenue device primarily, but a device designed, first, to cls 
age profiteering, and, second, to equalize any Inequilys 


| might be worked in the application of general price-fixing 


where, in order to secure production from high-cost 
prices had been fixed so high as to give undue profits to 
concerns. It is not our idea that prices should be fixed 
las to yield excess-profit taxes, but that excess-profits { 
collected to prevent fixed prices from yielding confirm!! 
ings in the hands of stockholders. 

“*We dissent from the theory of taking back 
| cents or 60 cents or SO cents from a dollar improperly tal 


ihe people as consumers or from the Government. It is a! 
ccs 


wy) 
opr «et 


ing to lift one’s self by his boot straps and losing Gf a 

20 per cent of the energy employed. <A _ price struct 
| upon such a theory as this can not and should not be | ; 
| by the people of the country. ' ; 
“*Aside from the impossibility of such a principle viewer ! Alf. 
| the public standpoint, it has a vicious effect upon Duisin Re 
| ‘The reflect shows itself in tax evasions and, wers! ae 
| inviting and encouraging wasteful and extravagil sa 
| operations. When a business reaches the point that rok 
profit tax will operate to take away a considerable ore = - 
| surplus earnings, it inevitably is tempted and in many, - 
| cases the temptation has proven irresistible to spend ee 
dinary sums in unnecessary expenditures. These (ike a tre 


of advertising looking to the building up of present ©! 
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'TONGRESSLON AL 


eood Will or of Daurs aha petllerments hot presently needed or 
made with an eve to the future and in anticipation of a return 
eace-time b s. Such an expenditure is made on the theory 
that out of every dollar so spent the Government must con- 
il unknowingly from 60 to 20 per cent of the cost. 
Since tf Government takes 50 per cent of the meat product 


of the packers 








and all the packers’ 


heavy hides, and since the 





civilian public consumes the remaining 50 per cent of the meat 
product, we are wholly unable to see that any tax legislation 
hich would cover into the United States Treasury some per- 
eo xcess profit would thereby “restore to the public 
nordinate earnings that might be secured.” 
The foregoing is written to you in order that you may 
the principles to which we are holding and with the hope 
hat we may be advised if, in your judgment, we are in error. 
Manifestly, this letter is not written with an idea that it is a 
ublic decument, and in this connection we would say that we 
| e ho rr r ti publication either of our report to 
‘the maxiuunr profits of the packers under food regula 
* cithe Mir. Hoover's letters founded thereon 
I how r, the Federal Trade Commission is asked by 
Congress to make any contribution to the discussion as to ex- 
ss-profit tax legislation, it will feel constrained to make reply 
ong the lines herein indicated, in which «ase we will find our 
selves not agreeing with the doctrines laid down by Mr. Hoover 
in his letter to Senator SIMMON reference to which he make 
in his letter to vou. Such a statement on « weve! 
will not be made with any idea “that it is a public \ lation 
f interdepartmental disagreement bi ther t! rep that 
ir conseience and our sense ) ili nity l require wu te 
ma! 
sy direction of the comiutission 
‘Respectfully, 
** (Signed) Wir 1B. Con 
‘(hai } 
“° "THe PRESIDENT, 
‘* White House.’ 
Tl hree reports of tl Del t 
ove e attached hereto as exhibit 
By direction of the commiss 
Respectfully, Victor MurRboc! 
Let qcl a 
\ r 24, 1919 
Vl rivTi N ND { ~~ 
i VICE PRESIDENT pres La concurrent solut 
ii by the Legislature of the Territory of Haw ues 
ngress to amend the land laws of that Territo1 whicl 
referred to the Committe n | Island 1 Porto 
Mr. SWANSON I present 2 petition signed by a large nun 


ne 


merchants of Clifton Forge 











and vicinity, Virginia, 


iavor 
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| 


ineasure to subject the ‘kers to regulation 
provided by I ask that the | 
ed in the Recor» » the Committee | 
\ and Forestry 
beit no objection, the petition \ referred to the 
ttee on Agriculture and Forestry 1 ordered to be 
in the Recorp. as follow 
MAS S. M 
upE A, SWANSON 
Washington, ] Cc 
\ undersigned mer f Clifton F e and KK I 
re to subject the packers to reguiation s to 
vided by the Keny« We are opposed to th xi : 
of meat ] hi ( et and Ww lieve tha thi 
} | be regu understand that the Kenyon pill 
or Governmel regulation but not ownership or operation; 
ke he present owners to operate their plants so long as 
perations are fair, nondiscriminatory, and competitive that it 
ale for the separate operation of stockyards; and that it puts 
frigerator car lines on a common-carrier basis. We desire 
withdraw any petitions, letters, or telegrams in opposition to 
Ix on bill to which our names may have been affixed, for the 
n that our former action was taken without an understanding of 
his ¢ ih bill and at the request of the packet 
CLIFTON Force Grocery Co. (INC.), 
B. F. Donovan, President and Managcr 
(And oth. rs). 


Mi SWANSON, 1 
tant city 


ted by 


nilso 
of 
citizens 


presen 
Richmo 
of th: 


attorney 
sundry 


liis country of the dead bhodi 
eS he were killed in France. I n 
g | accompanying resolutions be 
e \1 





Affairs. 


motion was agreed to, 





he 








t au conminication 
nd, V: 
it city 


irom 
inclosing resolutions 
requesting the return 


that the 
referred to the Committee on 


1iOve 


the | 


s of soldiers related to them | 
communication | 
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Mr. FLETCHER 
chants’ Credit Associati« 
the passage of the 
cost and selling prices o 
to the Committee on the 


pre 


} 
s0-Cal 






ented a 


n of Ocala, Fla., rel 


memorial of the 


led Jone S bill, requiring ti 


f articles of trade, whi 
Judiciary. 


il 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Outdoo! 


of San Francisco, Calif., 
Canal be changed the 
to the Com Int 


Lo 


ittee on 


REPO! 


Mr. WADSWORTH, f 


to which was referred t 











praying that the name « 
; Roose Ve lt Cat al. whiel 


eroceaniec C: 


‘rS OF COMMITTEES 
rom the Committee on 4 
he bill (S. 3037) to autl 





Reta 
iting 
Was 1 
ae 
‘ ' 


retary of War to transfer free of charge certain surp 
propelled vehicles and motor equipment to the Dep 
Agriculture, Post Office Department vy Departme 
the Treasut Department for the use of the Pul 
Service, and certain other surplus property to th | ) 
of Agi ire, : 1 f other purposes, reported i } 
ments and submitted report (No. 220) thereo 
M WALSH of Montana, 1 i Cor ( oll 
Affairs, to w iS erred th bill (S ) 
for thre tment « lands o Crow ‘1 ( 
ribution « ri f S 0 t pu SOS. 1 
\\ ‘ ‘ lL sul i ( ( t (N “16 
lle Iso. fr { e eomniitte ! } 
{] (SNS, 2454) t! f ) 
ret ] or ¢ ( 
} ] j iN 
rro 
na follo 
B \ KERNALD 
\ is TL) Franting ys 1 
Ls 1s iccompal ine ‘ 
| 
\ li «Ss 72) grant I 
hl i! ‘ rs) to 1 ( I’ 
By Mr. PENROSE: 
\ bil > 73) fo f I] T° 
omy: , p ers) { ( 
By Mr. CALDER 
\ (Ss 74) ] ( ‘ 
to ] SO cit oO 
2a! ti t ( \ \ 
; | ey | N 
\ - | ' 
i 
Mr. SPENCER s ’ 
nrigi ~) } ) n ( 
Cl or ad Ge Sry ’ dl te 
wv I yt ! 
refe «| { t \ 
nrinted 
shi 3 i MIN | prese ite l Lite ¢ 
\\ th t it sue o | 
Vl I yO ePCLI 1. I ~t ( ‘ ~ 
vi 
Lhe \ ‘ 
i j “i ( hs 
( P : ; 
! No \ i I Marsh 
ol In nssembvi ( ve i 
low g 1 I tted to } 1 Be it 
R } | + Y I not in favor of the pet ! 
of nations it now stands We support certair ‘ 
doct { in pa cular we cuumerate the fol irs 
Sition to a t requiring American soldiers t 
except unde lirection of the United States Govern! 
the Government should not obligate itself to any othe it 
i nai iry yther service : third, we strongly urg: 
turn ¢ 11 States soldiers doing servi 
‘ ! the Monroe doctrir ist ret ' 
>) | 
KR. ¢ I 
iT TY 
I 
's 
Mr. CUMMINS Mr. President, a distinguished 


eminent citizen of ms 
cle which has been pul 


also relates to the treaty with Germany, 


sent that it be printed 


Sti 


lished 


ige, has 
Yor! 
I ask 


te, a former ju 


in the New 


in the Recorp. 
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ritten at 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


i¢ ly 
N ‘ Se ‘, 1919 
is oO LEAGUY VATION I 
‘ ( ! ‘Np VARIPTY OF HUMAN INTER 
\ ‘ I > ONLY By WILI F THE 
! Y Over O I » MOrne CONCERN ABOI OUR 
» O LAW-ABIDI Preoris THAN We CAN Cox- 
PILGRIM VAToOERS L®rr THEIR NATIVE SHORES 
3, ALLIANCES p INT! ES Or THEIR PROPLB, 
P 
Thx Iy | li ) 
( , pie iy 
' S 
il jee i tie l » ali 
d man interests in the world 
ivilization. A league is ; 
Or feck twe two or more soy 
‘ i fi l aid and defense. Leagues 
Ne ‘ ‘ sive ald defensive.” The forme: 
D Ion 4 my: anil defensive 
defense ~ 
\1 t i est ‘ 
is puig 4) US 
Ss primarifty a cohip i Wen Ldepenadett 
ends for the ¢ Loree t al - provisions mi Lie 
he Jie if ie Gove ments which are purities 
e fa infraction becomes the subject of inte 
{ ! i Tit S f’ Ss the l ju al 
dress ay he end be enforces 
l | s ob ) i { this jud 
ta o ado ahd 2 oblre 
\ templates a puss : 
4 ( ie ( 1'é is ho internal power 
ne ] of enforcing agreenients 
UsSues ¢ ons should have no othe oly jer Ol 
h pron ceeful, social, and commercial 
] h relations are mutual and 
el a ri 1 sts a dentieal 
question i 
of tl es prctias 1 ile state 
iZnl 4 ( i { Sociat attain ~ 
thesc ive always been so divergent 
o ] one 1 ec of action can be laid down 
eS Ss of ll ihe neonle ] 
| ! ' 
© na ol mie oo tO st 1) \\ 
i} DAD then wars will be forgotten. 
el t o ‘ mara vas broken when Eve 
Li apple bhen (Cain hit Adie broke thei 
Le rit 1e@ Ole ect 1 ot 
ace is ) ‘ hrouch it Will Chi 
) light f ce only wait the time 
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o long as the interest, 
of e people contin as of the time of 
ive he Holy League of 1576 failed of 
1] ry ise of inherent difference lhe 

he hu 1 being 

( le perliaite wis oraer, 
signed ] future; and nothing can 
stand any longer than is permitted by the 
the hu n families requiring different 
i one people to the other. I may say 
» nea ‘the peace question than it 
of natior proposed, and when the 
$ points under the fire of human 
( found as varied he 
or ( ( tiie WoOTld rested ili 
the Li | \ the 
Wid ( cod Dy eans of deatl 
ce Ce ri Po ~ were € stroyed 
il sufliciel Lon hese allied powers 
put their finger to the place and tell th 

io sign there, 
to Enforce Peace, there is ho supreme 
enforee its own deerees. They can only 
ons. § of the time when made, continue 
Pritts e il arise from intellectual 





advance 


and as these grow the differences of the original league wide 
until a split or separation must come 

“"A League to Enfore Peace! The very thought includes 
Wi made by this league against any country or people whos« 
changes of necessities ane thoueht differ Pro} that ot th 
original league 

“There may be pact he peace | hei peace in the pact. 
Our love of peace comes from the hoi of war, and history 
is the best pact All were 1s In 1 p is that we sign ; 
hond ol » fiely } Lo - nenvody Ks a fight \\ 
Will fight hin 

Since there re hoe menus of Mitining a league to enfore 
1 hut r, how can such a leagne b naintained without 
\V Tl niv league worth « cent is the one in the mind 
au ! the individual or nation that has s the horror: 
of wal d felt and enjoyed the blessings of peace. 

0 vy say that most likeiy there would be no sue) 
differences arising in the league as would requir y seriou 

trouble gut that is purely imaginary. The split a 
h nds « the contracting parties re equ 
. Ane he “COT LD th tl of wal ; 
i WOKSE OF} 

th isl Lin or the allied nations to have done wus t 
dictate terms of peace which the Central Powers must accepi 
and thereby end the ar Then we could have talked for thx 
years to come about lmeans to prevent another war. Sue one 
the whole thing must be setiled pow and forever, before th 
terms of capitulation of the Central Powers could be written 

‘And with all these months of struggle and indecision th 

ll is in a thousand times worse condition to-day than 
was in November Jast when the armistice was signed. An 
\ ind that, as io this Nation’s wants, instead of the yx 
pach ending wars we are * just beginning to fight.’ 

We h n our own land more concern about our own 
erties i ur law-abiding people than we can handle, with: 
running after those of Europe, Asia, and Africa. This countrs 
has hech opposed to leagues or general peace treaties wiih 1] 
countries of Kurope from the beginning. Our Pilgrim Fath 





physical 





Cone 
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1LIOns, Lelbperature, 








une localitic 


lett their native shores to avoid the complications, allian 
hd intrigues of their people, and they lived and prosp: 
nile heir own vine and fig tree and grew until they 
hey ould stand alone: and they did, through revo 
thie iV obtaining independence, 
HE MONROE bDOCTRINI 

Washington, the Father of his Country, left in his | 
well Address the instruction to avoid entanglements and 
ances with other countries, and it worked so well that Pres 
Monroe affirmed the doctrine and put up the big sign * Mo 
dloctring for Americans. And under this big sign w 
marched to our present human greatness. 

* Yet, just now, in the youth of this greainess, we are is 
to take down this sign, burn if, and go into the big mix-up 
ihe world: in fact, to put ourselves into this world cow 
abide ar es it uN ake, regardless of the wish © 


















‘Now, this doctrine, as foreshadowed by Washingt 
l rare ll Address, had been tried and tested down to 
presick of James Monroe, from 1821 to 1825, and wil 
had been seen that the Holy Alliance was attempting to 
jugate the Spanish-American States which had revolted, 
roe said that of the ‘allied tO ext 


unis 


attempt 


their system to any portion o 
to our peac uc! safety 
It S LEGA 1 AS} LO TES'1 
“Just how Mr, Wilson can 


he 
of 


this 


proposes 


hemisphere without 


danger puts the 


powers 
this hemisphere was dange! 


legal 


say that the allied powers 
can extend their system to not any but all pol 


phase 


this question to the test. In fact, his proposition, as | 
Mu, 3 simply absurd, and made for personal or mibi 
reasons of his own. 

The very thought simply wipes out the whole Monro: 
iriue and puts us back precisely where we were before it b 
the la nd policy of this country. ‘With our backs to 

all’ and the ‘ Spirit of ’76, we say, ‘ You shall not pass 
“As Washington, Monroe, and all our true, great Am: 
people down to the present time have stood aloof from 


europe: 
them? 
“Ther 


is no question bul that a 


and above our Constitution nud laws, and when 


this constitution 
L 


become Lo 


a oil 


and 
but 


at 
‘ 


1 ’ 
emper aba 


party 


net an independer 


league 


N ‘ 


entanglements and alliances, why not 


or 


tio 


treaty | 


nations, and especially the one that is proposed, is supreme 


o 


we have 
world, 


wel 


veo ‘lone 
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N19. CONGRESSIONAL 
take the judgmeut of this World Congress which is to pass 


Wpoh our rights the same nus those of other people, whether en- 


lightened or savage. 


“OVERRIDES CONSTIPUTLON 

“A constitution which provides for making treaties with other 
nations does admit, and the courts so decide, that this treaty 
when made is superior to the constitution, Or in other words, 
the constitution has in fact been so far amended When our 
Constitution is antagonistic to that of the world constitution, 
we take our chances of seeing the world decide against us 
through the supreme court of the world instead of our own 
Supreme Court and our own people. 

*T am one of those who believe that the time has not come 


when we are ready to submit our Constitution and the liberties 
of our fathers to the decision of a foreign court. 

“We are now listening the story that 
comnnerce of Europe if we do not hurry up and sign: , 
if we do not hurry up and sign we shall not get 2 part of the 
spoils that are now to be distributed as the trophies of war in 
the old country. Such stuff to cast before an American citizen! 

“This country has gotten along very well without the spoils 
of Europe and the trophies of war, and we shall have the other 
countries begging at our feet for the means of life rather than 


we shall lose the 


and, 


to 


lastly, 


he begging them for the little pittance of spoils coming to us 
is gn party to the war. 
SATE CONSENT N 
“Treaties under our Constitution can only be made by the 
resident ‘by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 


it tukes a 
tive, 


that 


becomes effec 


and this advice and consent is important 


two-thirds vote of the Senate before it 


sO 


“Did the Senate advise Mr. Wilson to make the treaty 01 
eague in controversy ? No: on the contrary, he conceived the 
thought out of his own personal mind Ife left his country, 
in nm sense, without the knowledge of the Senate, a thing with 
out a precedent, and at a time when if was most important for 
him to stay in this country. 

“When reminded of this important duty, his only answer 
Was that now, when telegraphy and wireless are ;o quick and 
ereat, he could handle Congress as well in Paris as in Wash 
ington. That was when a friendly Congress was in session. 
But when March 4 came, and a different Congress was to con 
vene, he said he would not convene it because he would be 
iwiy on his important mission and Congress could not run 
vithout his presence in Washington. 

“Was he, in all this, seeking the advice of ihe Senate as to 


this league or consulting his own personal interest in determin 
ne the interest of more than a hundred m 


illions of people? 


“ORIGIN © \ TREATY 

\ treaty must come from the people as represented in the 
senate, and when the people feel the necessity of such a treaty, 
nd what it should be, the Senate advises the President what 
he people desire in that regard, and authorizes him, as their 
ontracting agent, to enter into such an agreement and get the 
ignatures thereto. Then, when all done, the paper must 
back to the Senate for ratification by a two-thirds vote 
hereof before it can bes (Butler, Treaty-Making 


is 
(vbr 


ome effective. 


Power, S. 468-183, U. S. 176.) 
France asks that the Allies especially agree over their 
chnatures to go to her military aid in case Germany should 


of her soil. This is another clause 
instead of the love of peace. 
in favor of the advanced and independent 
of the earth in some formal way pledging the honor of 
ie respective countries to do all in their power to prevent war 
id tinintain peace. This can be done without the sacrifice of 
¢ principles and constitutions of such countries, and will pre- 
ve ther full independence to act in all matters which might 
oncerning their rights and privileges. For that matter, 
ri of arbitration could be established, and differences aris- 
een the nations so agreeing could be adjusted in the 
The penalty of refusal to abide by such arbitration 
ould be the horror of war. 
“The proposed league of nations is nothing more than a con 
(ition or trust of all the independent nations of the world 
»one grand combination, with executive legislation and judi- 


powers 


idertake another invasion 
‘enforce peace’ 


| should 


Ol 


be 


Pere \ 


aul way 


ihiie 

i] 

his power will deal with the individual nations just as a 

eit consolidated corporation would deal with its stockholders, 

« siockhoiders in the instant case being the nations so entering 
© league, 





In fact, this country of ours will have very little to say about 
‘internal or external affairs and can only appeal to the league 
Powers, and abide by the decision reached. Where is the end? 
And where our Declhrration Independence, 






do of 





OUul 
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Righis, our Monro¢ 


doctrine, our Coustitution., our oul nel 
of liberty, the home of the oppressed of ali nations it 
“We have done well so far. Our very independence and our 


great power were the signals to victory in this war. 
“ The ‘ big four,’ which assume the dutis 

of this world combination, have not bee 

themselves in the partitioning of the v 


‘Ss Of executive council 


able so far to satisfy 


orld propositics One of 
the fourteen points was intended to preserve indarv lines 
of existing countries, but among the first thines don as to es 


ti 


iblish some new countries out of the borders of the old, and de 
fine their rights and powers. In this way the peace of the world 
was to be enforced. Sut no sooner had this general claim been 
made than we were called upon to aid existing countries—En 


land, for instance 


in retaining her boundary over Treland and 
her internal affairs here at the threshold Instead of this poi! { 
enforcing peace, it enforces war, und we ure now ieneir 


the entanglements of these people in our own land 
“We are discovering many germs of war instead o 
all goes to prove the utter futility of this k 
and mothers never going to consent 
tion, 


ue qu 


to uny kk 


fathers 


“gue, combina- 


or authority, composed chiefly of the powers of Europe, 
to say: ‘ This American boy or that must leave his home, family, 
and country and sacrifice his life on the bloody field of battle 
in Europ Asin, or Afrien on the order of a foreign eouneil.’ 

* We can better serve all the people by first serving our o 
Lei every other country be likewise Let’s go the old Ly 
never lower the old flag one inch for anybody.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, following the telegran 
has just been read, I wish to read a letter which I have re 
from the president of the University of Cincinnati, Ohio, D 
Charles W. Dabney, as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Neptember 22, 191! 
Senntor Jomn S. WILLtAMS. 
Washinaton, DD. ¢ 

My I) SENATOR WILLIAMS: With the exception of a few 

extreme partisans, everyone IL know is in favor of the imim« 


diate ratification of both the league of nations and the treaty of 
peace without reservations or interpretations. School and col 
lege men are almost unanimous for it: the vast majority tl 
church people are for il 

As TI meet them, the people of the country are becoming lore 
anne more indignant at this delay. They recognize that the docu 
ments may not be perfect: but they all suy ratify now and amend 
them afterwards. If the league council refuses ol 


to accept reas 
1 
i 


able amendments, such as may be required to assure the prese 
vation of our American intercsts—I do not helieve the Vill Dye 
required—then we can get out of if 

This league presents the idea for which the Chri He 
has been working and praving for centuries. To lose this opp. 
tunity to put this iden into practice would be the crime of t 
nges 

Sincerely, yours, CrArLes Wai. DAGN 

In connection with that Mr. Dabney ends me an address 
which was delivered by him and which is tled Phi mle 
peace: How shall we keep it?’ It is ve short; it is ‘ 
address of 1 man Whom I have known for heat half w century, 
I reckon; a man of fine learning, magnificent sense, and of th 
loftiest and best possible feeling. Task uniunime consent that 
the address be inserted in the Recorp, to fellow immediat« fier 
the letter which I have just read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it ill be so 


ordered, 


The address is as follows: 

i E WORLD PEACE HOW SHALL WE KEFI ! 
[By Charles William Dabney. ] 

*Peuce has come, but to what a world of waste and woe! 
ren million men killed at the front and countless more dead i 
the home lands. Economically Europe is in ruins; industrially 
it is paralyzed; financially it is bankrupt; politically it is 
anarchy Famine threatens the whole of the Continent 
rorism blazes over all. What good is peace in such a wi 
it indeed peace, or is it death, that has overtaken the world 


* Nor are these terrible consequences continued to the conquered 
peoples. The neutral nations are only less hungry and the prol 
lems facing the victorious Allies are equally large. The suc 


reversal of the tremendous enginery of war and its direction it 
peace-time production, the return of the men to their employ- 
ment, the vast work of reconstruction and of the restoration of 
the rights of individuals, railroads, and corporations, sacrificed 
to the emergency, and the confusion of a society hurried!y chang 
ing back to the old basis 


to 


all these things call for great wisdom 
and devotion, as well as for prodigious energy and expenditure 
» brought to 








nr Having won peace, can we keep it? The organization 
i eusy business compared with this task of or- 
I i rid for peace. Such a time is one for sincere 


| earnest acting; fer broad statesmanship, not for 


ow partisanship. The rebuilding of Evwropean institutions is 
he hardest task ever set for the minds of men, and their minds 


be poisoned either by national jealousies at Versailles or 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


i Li ands at Washington. 
( nn to share in the work of restoring civilization, we 
\ the hill of vision and try to get a new view; we must 
cease to think in terms of countries and continents and endeavor 
» see the world as one whole. The Old World, with its dynas- 
d its despots, its kings and its kaisers, its seeret diploma- 
titive armaments—this Old World, with its thou- 
ronugs. is dead. It Cost 10,000,000 of the lives of 
but it is dead at las The dynasties are over- 
ir lords are vanquished, the kaisers have fled. 
orld that lies before us is a world with a new | 
rid founded upon a new concept of government ; 
uM neept that the nations are not, as has been held for a 
sand . collection of natural enemies, but a society of 
i it is the beli that cooperative nationalism, not com- | 
ve nationalism, shall be the principle of the future; it is | 
h that justice, not force, that the moral law, not the | 
the sword, is to be the rule of the new world’s life. The | 


of mm r, a eoncert of nations armed to the teeth 
destruction, is forever destroyed, and a ‘ecom- 

powe 1 league of nations organized to protect the 

ce of all is, we hope, to be established. In this sense 


‘ und earth is henceforth to be the unit of government. 








| gutoerats, 
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I shall we keep the peace rhere is danger that after 
¢ millions of lives and billions of money to win the peace 
j now go to sleep ith the tdea that peace will keep itself 
t eive ourse : Look at Russia and Germany to- 
t be pres 1 a single deeade under the old 
t plar fi hi aw shall we preserve this 
By plan, by the same law by which we won it— 
‘ if rigl Phis is tl hing of all history, as well 
this 
Che chronicles of the nations are full of tragedies showing the 
f punishment to teach men the duty of right doing in 
S Wwe n personal affairs. But men refused to learn 
ess So in these las years the world had again to be 
I li God has made all the nations of the earth of one 
0 « it on the face of the earth,’ not in perpetual! fear of 
ther, but 1 constant hel tiness to one another. Thi 
| greatest strophe teaches us that moral ideals are | 
erful than ‘ther force in tl verse, These are 
l ( ) reat ssons for the nations in this peace 
st ost surprising sons! For years men have 
( rongs would s d forever unrebuked and | 
Lhe doctrine t y le right seemed estab- 
or Who « S mr ¢ inl thought 10 years 
ons \ ric is ould r cross the seas to help 
Lafaye ‘ \ hel t Provinees? As Presi- 
Poin his address to President Wilson on the 
rt! J Vho foresaw or could foresee * two people com- 
! together in the memory of the ancient ideals whieh won 
\ rica h berty, and in the hope of an immediate victory 
ld assure to the world a just and fecund peace, based 
ight tion ‘ortified by the approbation of the 
le} {nd we ma dd: Who in the last 50 years 
} ( Nor Schleswig would ever be atoned 
tlie t hundred years, knowing the vast compli- 
Americans would take part in a war | 
( he countryn of Koseiusko and reunite 
tiol Vola And ho, in the last hundred and fifty 
ul uld hav ougl the territery captured by Fred- 
! the Great in ra on Silesia in 1740, the model of all 
he li raids of | success ould have been restored in 
MS) What modern prophet foresaw these ? They were 
eit i lol Vv French and Poles, peut, abe peoples, who 
‘ } ther possible? By Like e all dene. These 
‘ righted. Phe ‘captives of the nighty have heen 
iken away and the prey of the terrible delivered, 
But the atest lesson of all has just been given us. Witness 
he final act of this war drama being acted at Versailles to-day. | 
‘‘onsider firs etting of this wonderful international drama. | 
Phe Germans are u¢ Versailles after 48 years! The wheel 
if time has indeed brought many strange happenings to light, 


iever anything like the irony of judgment that brought the 


Germans back to the Halt of Mirrors. Hf by looking into those 
irrol ve could se vhat was happening in 1871, what would 
ec? We would see a German army in Franee and in cap- 








We would see a 
We would see 


tured Paris. 
German force. 
tating to the President of that people the mest vindictive peace 


defeated people surrendering to 
a man of *bleod and iron’ die- 


that ever closed a war. We would see the flower of the German 
Army and a glorious company. of princes gathered in pride and 
power to found, in this very Hall of Mirrors, the German Empive, 
which was to be the curse of the world. 

“Now behold another scene. ‘It is Wednesday, the 7th of 
May, 1919. The plenipotentiaries of the Empire of Germany 
are at Versailles, in the city where on the 18th of January, 
1871, was built the German Empire on the ruins ef France. 
It is exactly the anniversary of the sinking of the Lusitania. 
As for Versailles, we have the proof that she was to have been 
destroyed to terrify Paris, as they destroyed Louvain to terriiy 
Brussels. To-day the suecessers of the invaders ef 1914 
seated, vanquished, before our representatives, to hear the 


ure 


| terms dictated by their conquerors, the successers of these who 


were to be crushed in 15. days.’ 

‘Now, by what law do such things happen? Is it by a law 
of the nations or by some kind of cesmic law that they eccur? 
Go back to January 18, 1871, when the German Empire was 
proclaimed at Versailles, and get the answer. The chief actors 
in that scene will give it to you. There, in this very peace hall, 
wus held, preparatory to the proclamation of the Empire, a 
in which these Germans bewed down to God 
and William I, and there was chosen for the German preacl 
a text the words of which must live as a mark of the cynical 
depths of cruelty in which this empire was conceived and bor 
The official court preacher was assigned those terrible 
that marked the doom of Belshazzar—*Mene, mene, tcket, 
Kupharsin.’ ‘God hath remembered thy kingdom and finished 
it. Thou art weighed in the balance and art found wanting 
Thy kingdom is divided and given to the Medes and Persian 
and addressed his sermon to France and her last Napoleo: 
There is the answer. God! ‘God hath remembered.’ 

“ Where less than half a century ago victorious Germans 
tated the terms to France the representatives of vanquished 


“17 ; wip 
reiuzious service, 


ords 


Le 


| Germany have now heard the sentence passed upon their natio1 


it? 


When they look 
read there 
in 1871. 
drama? 

“There is a lesson, too, for a?l the nations in the memo) 
the events. It is not for the Germans only, it a Ul 
warni all nations. The one certain lesson of the pz 
that for every such deed and act of oppression the price 
be paid at last. Nations, like individual men, pay the per 
for all acts of lust and cruelty. 

“What and What do they 
future? Behind us is the greatest war im history: 
us the peace for which we have been waiting 

it} 

4 


upon those mirrored walls this week they 
the same fateful words they wrote for the Freneh 
Has the history of the nations any parallel to this moral 


20 is 


hz to 


mean 10 
in fro 
2000 vour 


scenes lessons! 


their hearts, all th 
With the w: 


insatiable craving for revenge in 
longing for this everlasting peace. 


a2 
ki no 


peoples are 


uge of the past they have cast these things behind them, «1 
they long with an unalterable passion to be allowed to ii) 
in peace, in the peace that holds in its lap the prosperity a)! 
happiness of their children. It is not their will that this pe 
shall be poisoned with the spirit of revenge they have sou: 
to destroy ; but it is their unalterable will that this victery shal! 
La) 


zo hand in hand with justice and reparation for Servia, 
gium, France, and all the outraged peoples. If they willed lcs 


than this, the blood of their martyrs would ery out ag 
them from the ground. 

“What now is our part in this peace? We entered the 
not for conquest but for eonsecience: not for selfish bu 


righteous ends. We entered the war to overthrow the militia 
for the rights of the weak and helpless, and fo: 

little peoples of the earth, that they might continue to r\ 
and sow and reap in their peaceful valleys, singing their > 










of by-gone glories undisturbed and unmolested. We en! 
the war for the freedom and safety of the seas, for the » 
tity of treaties and covenants, for the cause of world dem 
racy, for a world governed not by foree and fear but by 


So far not a selfish act has marked our ¢ 
acemakers, Shall we not 


and friendshiy ; 


either as war makers or as p 


t that no selfish act shall spoil it as peace keepers? I 
honor and safety of America, and for these conscientious 
sons only, we entered the war, and for the same reasol 

will enter he league of peaee. The same eonseience w! 
ordered us into the war commands us now to stand by 
league, 

‘Some would bave ws abandon the Allies and leave ! : 

Kurope to keep the peraee and help its own weak nations. Suc! 
a course is not only impossible, it is unthinkable. If we iN 
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ep it <« : in not keep out of the league. ‘Some of the proposed mendments to 
Better hac never a e mt the iv ti n that we should See to | mit 5 ( } the ot] 
| he coward now and abandon our friends. The war has | o nnecessa 
i tf us that Americ belo o the world and must take her | | Johnson amendme) , 
wre of th orld’s b let \ h wd with her allies in| States as many yttes im the 4 
i. so She " tand | 1 in pene | British Empir Tl ; h bngla ( 
1e Gi War | ndeed ht u hy fis not | New Zealand, & tl Afric i I \ 
| a erin i ! i nuchrol ih SS¢ ite limpor- one ( Senta jointly Unite ‘ 
mnce: but : titis only l tive . lesson of | si epresentatfi The } nl 3] P 
to avoid, not a son of what » de } he time for | diseussion. In it all nations. large s well a 
ictive actior The old laws and conventions of the | given single representation ( ad: \ustr: 

l, secinl, and industrial rid al ailing \ new Vv ld d South Afri ire acti v distil Commo! 
er wl ( il ( not L rhe ¢ t S h Mm: he \ é ~ appe , wht hess sh 
nized. eperate vi ice ) why f the have \ = 
f our responsibili as makers of peace has been great, our | times the representation of any other nation 
msibilitv as its conservers will be even greater. Behold the | is mers jins nd twisting of the lion’s ta 
ition in lurope Russia is in chaos, Germany is on the | “An amendment proposes that tl 17) aes 

of it, and Austria has gone to pleces ‘or the time these | no representatives on commissions under the 
empires have become, as some one has said, ‘mere geo- | with questions which we are not immediat 
ical exp sions.’ Who a1 pret the lines of their | that principle were carried out thr ughou 
ire development ? ; would be created except of men whose nat 
just tw hings seem clear. Qne is tha we shall never | interested in the controversy before tl ‘ i 
g have any military autocracies fhe kaisers are gone for of an il tial tribunal. wl 1 is the esse1 
( and tl : empires are broken The other thing is that vould be de ed 
se shattered societies must be organized ul brought into “'The first so-called reser ( really a 
household of nations Like childre hey need direction | fying article 1 of the covenant, prevides tha 
help. For this they look chiefly to America and Britain. nay after two years’ notice withdraw from t 
We are at peace with our enemies, yes; but let no one think ditionally and not as article 1 provides 14 
are on the eve of miilennial harmony. On the contrary, with | international « rations or obligcati im 
of new questions to settle for 20 or more new States the | It can not but be assumed that the United & 
ld is in the most critical condition in a thousand years. | perform its obligations, and if, is contend 
natural that at this time the governments are confronted o determine whether those obligations have | 
many unreasonable demands, that many ignorant men seek | the United States can well afford to take the 
iy by iinpossible means. It is the inevitable con- | by such a tribunal If we may demand this 
nee of the war and of what went before the war that the less responsible natic with equal propriety 
tuins of the deep have been let loose, that eyes have been | and, in ease of controversy, withdraw from the 
d to things never seen before, ears to things never heard } obligations unfulfilled. 
re, minds to new dreams, hearts to new hopes; that when ‘The seco so-calle reservatic ravi 
ors of the prison were opened the poor men and women | States shall ) inder article 10 of the co. 
ld rush madly forth to abuse their unaccustomed liberties. | preserve against external aggression the t 
| this situation 1 re negation a i suppresslon will not imc existing indepencence of any nati oO 
Humanity is hungry for liberty, for democracy in its | war by y member resert under artick ; 
ss, for the realization of fraternity in all things. There is | armed ree | the it shall mn inder “t 
y, and only one way, of mastering the new dangers which | mandate fo1 Ly owe ition except wit] 
mse ou ictory has produced { y is the league oft yLTeSsS Tl vis <3 mbiguous It 
the Unite es if declines to prot 
sucl moment as this is it nothing to these partisan | by boycott o r whethe ! 

rs to the treaty that they bring back to the councils of | of a on t of Congres I 

ons the Machiavellian spirit of the old times? On one tru » reservatir de ‘ e 

mscience lies the burden o the suffering and s aughter latts ale | ‘ Le 

ar. God grant that on no man’s conscience in America | has I: ro cere m, power only 
the burden of breaking, or even of delaying, this peace, j} action shall | k tnd le 16 it has 
thought of which ha Lifted ip the heurts ef all man- | tified OWE onl y recn end et . 
nad ide even these sacrifices seem not In vain The mandates can he ‘onierred on! iIpon hose n 
tar t the most creative moment of secular history. | willing to accept the Befo: Lu m t 
( the earth have come to the great divide, the |} Cor repr iting » Na nu ‘ 
ed of time. Which way shall they march, from the “The third se-called res ation provides 
o the bright valley of peace or back into the dark} States reserves to itsel clusively tl right 
ar? The American peep ill decide. I believe | questions are mmestiec ques ns wit vi 
ve decided ; na neir represenrat es shall knew it and have nothin » ak Phi to il | | 
\ dge In its ow se If ry he I 
LETCHER. Vr. President, I ask to have printed in} the same rig! } ? ( oversy 
ORD a statement adopted on September 17, 1919, by the | could say t is « es and that the 
vn League of Nations Committee on the subject of the | to do wit vhol me of arbit ' 
e of na 8 dow 
e be bjection, the é wa rdered to be Che fow o-called res ition de 
he oRD. aS follo. States deel submit o the league I 
) I I IBER I ri c I ‘ egard ’ ie i Oo e® and 1 S 
{MITTER AS TO AM DMENTS AND RESERVATIONS 1 rH nterp! b United States Le J 
= LEAGI ea ARSON. 2 aun 2 aad = covenant stat STM aly hat the ven t 
— os Res Sara a _ pth rw the Menroe doctrine Che articie amp! pl 
; oe Pees $8 ceil ; ; 7 a ommiuttee of the United States in that ctrine, and 
( 1 hkelations presented to the t nited states senate is unnecessar 
10, 1919, concedes that the adoption of the amend- “'Phis committee very earnestly protests aga 
| reservations proposed by the committee would involve | py the United States Senate of th 2101 
of the peace conference, but nonchalantly explains | (yn mittee on Foreign Relations 
ped mference is still in session, and ‘ that no great 
of time need be consumed in bringing German represen- | W. ¢ LLITt ACTIN ES 
to Paris,’ and that ‘the other nations will take us upon ir. OVERMAN Mr. Preside L as i 
terms, for without us their league is a wreck.’ have printe n the Recor I 
iew with more concern than the majority of the | New Yor! es correspondent, articl 
commiitee the prospect of recommencing negotiations, | the New Yo Times and headed Sa Len 
attendant possibilities of opening up afresh among 33 | litt’s plan.’ It is in regard to the activitie 
te States the innumerable controversies composed by the | Russia of Mr. Bullitt, who was a witness befor 
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There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in tl Recorp, as follows: 
{From the New York Times, Sept, 25, 1919.] 
,w LENIN’s HAND IN BULLITT’s PLAN—ALLIES SPURNED PROPOSAL 
rH PHEY SHOULD BESEEcn Peace FROM THE SOVIET—-REFUSED TO 
( \ONI REDS \UTHORITATIVE OFI IALS IN Parts Say WHOLE 
rrerla Was Nor Tolp TO SENATORS 
(By Edwin I Tames.) 


‘6 ' } * 
PARIS, Septenmbde) i 
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| 
| 
| 


| his office to dictate these 


| his letter of resignation. 


“William C. Bullitt did not tell the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee all of the story about 1] going to Russia. He told 
the Senators how bad other people's plans were, but he neglected 
to tell how bad his plan was 

“ Bullitt’s plan was nothing more or less than that the Allies 
should recognize the Viet government and then humbly ask 
the Bolsheviki to grant an armistice. His plan, of which Lenin 

0 th himself was the author, was so distant from any- 
Thi hat could f ‘ ise to the peace conference that it quite 
iat lly found its way into the conference wastebasket. 

Che 1 tory of Bullitt and his scheme for settling the 
Russian } em IL have from authoritative sources. It comes 
irou thos Who i w where and how the scheme originated 
and where and how it died It « ‘ from those who trusted 
Bullitt and will not trust hin ore 

Bullitt stimony before the sehate conbiuttee Was so 
illui hat £ mm e method of the peace conference that eagei 
historians must t ertain omissions concerling which even 
sennuto LODGE’S painstaking exumination failed, were it not 
Tor justice » the peace conference the whole world might be 
content to wait until his autobiography set forth his pro- | 
Bolshevikist in. But because they believe thet his shrinking 

re might prevent him from giving facts those who know 
I eve they should fulfill the du Which their knowledge 
places upon them They believe that the Senate should not 

sk in the sunshine of a few bright spots of Bullitt’s expedi- 
on, but should have the full sunshine of his case from the 
tir the youthful son of light turned his back on Petrograd 
nd his face toward Paris 
" WANTEI ALI Ss AS ro PLAC] 

‘Tnasmuch as Bullitt had already sent ahead by cable the 
text of the ‘agreement’ he had reached with Litvinoff and 
Tehitcherin, the mind of the commission was fairly well made 


arrival in Paris. It was 
al points which made 


up with regard to its merits before his 


felt that it contained certain fundament 


it useless as basis for negotiations. 

‘The chief objection was that, according to the form of the 
greement, it was to be offered by the allied and associated 
powers to the soviet government as a proposal for an armistice. 
Now, even if the powers would have been induced to accept the 
idea of concluding an armistice with soviet Russia, it was 
impossible to accept the idea of proposing such an armistice, | 

particularly in the form in which Lenin demanded it. 


‘It was Lenin’s suggestion that the proposal should emanate 


rom the Allies. His reason for this procedure he explained to | 
Bullitt, who thought it sound and worthy. Lenin said that if 
the soviet government were to make the proposal it would 
have to be in a special form suited to the temperament of his 


Bolsheviki—bombastie language would have to be employed, 


and the whole document would have to be filled with loud 


denunciation of the faithlessness of the ‘ capitalistic classes. 
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deprived even of that recourse, he buttonholed unsuspecting 
individuals and led them to quiet places in the Champs Elysees, 
where he expounded his admiration of Lenin and his devotion 
to the doctrine of revolution. 

“More discouraged by a certain lack of appreciation, which 
appeared to Bullitt quite out of harmony with his achievemen‘s, 
he announced that he was going to the Riviera and ‘lie in the 
sand and watch the world go to hell.’ All this, he prophesied, 
would take place in 30 days. Lenin, the honorable gentleman 
that he was, would wait until April 10, the time limit within 
Which he would permit the Allies to propose an armistice. 

* Thereafter, Bullitt confided, Lenin would let loose a Red 
urmy over the face of Europe, and two continents, from Omsk 





to Cape Finisterre, would be crimson with the blood of countless 
thousands. The tide would strike Vienna in 15 days and Roi 
in 20. Berlin would go under, while France would still enjo 


another month of capitalistic existence, but not 
“All this Bullitt prophesied and chuckled over. 


more, 


‘Suppose, Bill,’ said an acquaintance to him, ‘that whe 
the Red tlood comes along youll be riding the crest wit 
Trotski and his generals?’ 

* Bullitt suddenly became profound nnd sober. 

‘IT would feel honored if they would let me, he said. *}) 
lm net good enough.’ 

“And so Bullitt went to the Riviera to lie in the sand snd 
Kurope withstood the shock. 

‘COLLECTED CONFIDENTIAL DATA 


Two weeks later he returned to Paris and devoted hims 
to three tasks. First, he collected certain confidential do 
ments in order to ‘make a case’ against the President. as 
said. Second, he engaged various persons in confidential co) 


versations and elicited their opinions, and thereupon retired 
statements against the coming of 
Lastly, he held an evening salon in his room, where 
lay in pink silk pajamas and discoursed on the joys of self-dk 
under communism and the moral obliquity of President Wils 
“The last hours of his publie service were devoted to drafting 
Perhaps it is better to say his letter 


day. 


of resignation, for he submitted various farewell letters 
secretary Lansing, Col. House, Mr. White, Gen. Bliss, and M 
Crew, secretary of the commission. 

“ His letter to President Wilson was drafted and redrafted 
| Taking pride in its literary qualities, he showed it conti 
tially to many friends, some of whom were responsible fo 
modification of its language. Finally the document was 
mitted. 

“Then he waited for a reply. None came. He sough 
faudience. None was granted. Thereupon Bullitt decided 
; the world was entitled to know his reasons for quittin: 
he made his letter publie. 

“The world knows what capital Germany and her allies 1 
out of it. In the files of the American commission there is 
clipping from the Vienna Ostdeutsche Rundschau, which »: 

** The letter of one Bullitt is the most serious moral set! 
which Wilson has suffered in the course of his political | 
By this we do not mean that it will constitute the gre:test 
moral defeat for this hypocrite. On the contrary, we «dw 


He said that if, on the other hand, the proposal came from the | 
\llies it could be framed merely in strictly legal form, and that 
his bombast and propaganda need not appear. Bullitt ‘ fell’ 


for this thin arguinent and expected the peace conference to do 
likewis« 

‘In a great many places in the Bolsheviki-Bullitt document 
the Allies were to recognize the soviet government as the au- 


thorized represen Government of the Russian people. 


tative 


Statesmen in Paris were vigorously opposed to any such lan- 
guage or methods in dealing with the Bolshevikist government, 
ince this involved condonation of the Reds in past performance. 

As Bullitt had suggested by cable and confirmed later by 
word of mouth that this form of proposal was essential to 
Lenin and could not be altered, the chances for its success were 
never worth mentioning. Consequently, when Bullitt resched 
Paris found that opinion had rather crystallized against his 
proposals. tfe found that he was not welcomed with open zrms 
in recognition of a great achievement. He demanded un inter- 
view with I’ dent Wilson, but the President refused to see 
him. 

REDICTED A GREAT CONVULSION, 


he ordinary channels through which he might 
ews to responsible statesmen, he began to 
wlirectly through subordinates. Finally, 


* Deprived « 
communicate 


ecommunieate to them 


| by 


in silent hope and joyous expectation that after this first cl 


and sharp rebuff others will follow of a more marked 
obvious nature, which will teach Wilson that he can not })! 
his role of tartufe with impunity. 

‘Bullitt and his splendid and courageous leiter will 
forever in the history of mankind. Doubtless Wilson will alse 
live, but Bullitt will unquestionably be infinitely better judse: 
the verdict of posterity than Wilson. Bullitt our ni 
Wilson,’ 


Is 


hot 


* REMEDY’ 
“The night before he left Paris and its vales of diplon 
iniquity a dinner was given to Bullitt by some of his devotes 
At the close of a lively discussion of international sins, Bu 
was asked for his remedy. ' 

“*There is just one remedy,’ he replied, ‘and that is 
revolution,’ 

“Bullitt went to England for two months and then 
“This is written to give a picture of Bullitt as he appe: 
to American statesmen in Paris in his advocacy of Bolshevi> 
It is intended to show why his plan met the fate that bet 

instead of being written in the compact of nations that 
planning for justice and liberty. 

“T was walking along the Seine this morning with 
perienced diplomat with whom TI had been discussing the a 


SAW IN REVOLUTION. 


] 


povdyie 
LiGvtt 


ill 


of Bullitt and he had finished telling what he knew S 
young man’s trip to Russia, the fiaseo of his plans, ane 


subsequent action. Then he added: 

















ilere endeth the rst lessol but not the last, for a man 
l ias l¢ ed with Lenin, subscribe » the program of 
‘ revolt m, given courage to the enemy, and betrayed the | 
mn ‘Ti Nh) friends n ! \ xpected engac 
ie other high ent ! 
ADDRESS BY & GI 
l SWANSON. Mr. Presi I ! j to LV 











il¢ 1ong 
e | I ho order ai he 
di th REx } 
‘ EF ’ O i LEA I NAg ‘ bi | 
Hist OF THE I rep STATES } 
EW } 
| ned o1 itica for this reason they | 
S hi i et lal ‘ ise ‘ Lit ‘ 
i M purp iS to possibly al ! 
il ad « m of the prop sed league 
is by a ( in I LU ricat CT { t | i h i 
development and building our own Government nd | 
ue of nations and to point out how large the human ele- | 
nd material predominate in any governmental structure 
I have been induced to republish them because of the many | 
equests to do so from persons for whese judgment I hi he 
hest regard. If they shall contribute, even in a small way, 
make straight the paths fer the Preside to travel when he 
Li s from the peace conference, I wil have accomp ished 
purpose. I have purposely avoided the advocacy of any par 
lar form of constitution for this league of nations. That, as 
he case of our own Constitution, must the result of 
mmon counsel and the wisdol of thos h Compose thi 
ice conference 
SAMUEL J. G \ 
“\WASH ron, D. ¢ 
‘hebruary 10, 1919 
Work 
N \ \ 
é J ( j i \ At ( f I | 
=f 
ll you permit me, in con ion with the much-discussed 
of nations, to call attention briefly t same historical 
which I have no en alluded to paved the way to 
ague of nations which was formed wl the Constitution 
United States was adopted and whi indicate that this 
nmation was finally accomplished through the medium 


een ¢ ol- 


and 


xistent league of friendship between the thirt 


based upon common wrongs, comn 


Le 


ideals of justice 





and common hopes? The thirteen original Colonies 
ned in a league of friendship based upon wrong 

1 hopes, and so conducted the Revolutionary War for 

ars before the adoption of the Articles of Confe ‘ation. 
dd States and the Allies have been i i. league of friend 

the United States entered thi ar, a league of 

p growing out of comm vrongs, and, it is to be 


nmon ideals and common hopes 


Their armies have 





pes 
er one common commander; the bleod of their 
poured out in a common stream; their navies 
they have pooled their financial, industrial, 
yurces; and, for all the purp ; of this war, 
i in substance a league of nations without formal 
] 


ieague 


based upoh common wrongs, ideals, 
; a 


facts to which I 





to the wish to call attention: 
rt of Boston was closed by order of the En; 





y what is known as the Boston port bill, which closed 
There had been al 1 by Parlia- 
cnown as the regulation act, by which the char- 
ie Colony of Massachusetts was annulled without any 


to navigation. 


is ] 


SO passe 


notice and its free government destroyed, and a third 
h provided that any magistrate, soldier, or officer in 


chusetts who should be indicted should be tried in Great 
in 


and not Massachusetts. Notice of these acts was | 
in America on the 10th of May, 1774, and on the 12th | 


me month committees from several towns of Massachu- | 
held ¢ vention at Faneuil Hall and adopted a circular 


n 
prepared by Samuel Adams, which was sent 
reciting these wrongs and asking 


ooperation. 


to all the | 
for sympathy | 


Colonies, 


It 





is interesting to note that at this time there were very 
5 Jealousies among the Colonies and among their respec- 
peoples a lamentable lack of knowledge of and acquaint- 
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ance with bl al ther. Tl Virgi ‘ planter B , 
merchant, by ther tercourse « yu: f a} hy 
little in common and knew litt of ¢ 1 his 
readily understood when it is reme t U 
to go from Boston to New Yor! oO mma Vil 
sinia to Massa husetts, a long rie i é I 
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Lor two yea rit he adcop , yt t Der La 
pendence and three } ; before its purpos nd p 
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ing that tin onducted a war, app ( 
equipped an army, established relatio foreig 
ments in the ame of what it called tl \ } s, d 
ealled to the command of its ‘ Continental A (x \ 
ington, who was to be the living embod nt o his ‘ 
cause. He commanded the Contine A one y b e 
the Declaration of Independen« tw ars before ( 
adoption of the Articles of Cor B he a op 








the Articles of Confederation this league of nations, pon 
a league of friendship, took form. For the first time the world 
saw it in definite lines; in fact, it is probable that most of the 
people of the Colonies saw it themselves for the st me in 


definite lines, 








Here it may be well to say word about these Articles of 
Confederation. While they proved imperfect as an instrument 
for carrying on government and inadequate for the purpose, the 
und the hopes that these people had a heart, as is shown 
the disorder which existed under them after the Revolution- 
ary War, and which caused the adoption of the Constitution, it 
is nevertheless a fact that they served the more important pur- 
of putting in the shape of formal written covenants the 
outlines of this league of nations which had developed from this 
i ‘ ! league of friend ship In the Articles oft Confederztion 


icle 


iis, 
by 
pose 


mtorma 





ire the following: 

‘Article TI. The style of this confederation shall be ‘The 
United States of America.” 

‘Article IIT. The said States hereby severally enter into a 
firm league of friendship with each other for their common 
defense, the security of their liberties, and their mutual and 
general welfare, ete 

‘Artic le lV. The better to secure une perpetuate mutual 





ndship and intercourse among the people of the several States 


in this Union 
Article VI. No 


in Congress assembled 


without consent the United 
shall send any embassy to or re- 
embassy from or enter into any conference, agreement, 
treaty with any King, Prince, or State, ete. 

“*No two or more States shall enter into any treaty, confeder- 
them without the consent 
of the United States in Congress assembled. 

** No vessels of war shall be kept up in time of peace by any 
State except such number only as shall be deemed necessary by 
the United States in Congress assembled, for the defense of such 
or its trade; nor shall any body of forces be kept up by 
any State in time of peace except such number only as in the 
judgment of the United States in Congress assembled shall be 


Stute the oi 
ceive any 
alliance, 01 


‘ 


ation, or allianee whatsoever between 


State 


tleemed requisite, ete. 

“*No State shall engage in 
— 
actually invaded by enemies, etc. 

“As pointed out in the opening of this communication, the 
United States and the Allies have been in a league 6f friendship 
lar to that of the Colonies up to the adoption of the Articles 
of Confederation, since the United States entered this war, and 


hy war without the consent of 


'nited States in Congress assembled, unless such State be 


Sim 


thut league is in existence at this moment. It fought this war 
io victorious conclusion, it arrunged the terms of the uarmi- 
stice that is in operation at the present time, and it is now pro- 
ceeding to arrange the terms of a world peace. If it can do 
these things through an informal league born of war and 
necessity, common wrongs, common ideals, and hopes, why 


should it not be continued in formal shape in a league of nations, 
and why should the great opportunity for so doing which has 
about by this informal league of friendship be 
I have yet to hear any satisfactory answer to 
these questions. The thing has been done onee. Why can not it 
done again, particularly under much more favorable condi- 
tions of propinquity, intelligence, and intercourse? 
‘England profited by the lesson of this league of nations under 
( tiiution of the United States and has formed the British 
which is a league of nations, as divergent in race, loca- 
t . religion, tradition, climatic conditions, and inherited ideals 
as could possibly be imagined. Under it are the Englishman, 
the Scotchman, the Irishman, the Canadian, the Australian, the 
Boer of South Africa, the inhabitants of India, ete., yet see how 
has stood the test in this war in the splendid way in which all 
of these people have rallied to the support of the Empire! 
‘France to-day, with her colonies, is a league of nations, and 
under her banners in this war fought 680,000 colonials from 
China, Siam, Morocco, Algiers, and other parts of Africa. 
“These leagues of nations are built up on the principle of 
of economic opportunity, as is the United States of 


brought 


lost and wasted? 


pee 
ipe* 


‘our 
ons 


Linpire, 
Lio! 


equality 


America. [ts permanence and safety in cach case can only be 
assured by free navigation upon the seas. Again it is asked, 
Why can not a league of nations based upon equality of eco- 


nomie opportunity, free navigation upon the seas guaranteed, 
be made a reality? 

“ Power and the control of their destinies has come to dwell 
with the people of the carth. The principle is now recognized 
every nation before God a nation with the right to 
own itself. ‘The sparks of light from the anvil of human emanci- 
pation are filing the werld with a glow. The people are be- 
sinning to feel that indifference to their rights is an invitation 
and destruction. The fetters of kingship, social 
caste, and the dominance of foree have been broken and are 
in the scrap pile. The world has gotten free and clear of the 
thought that government was intended for power. It was in- 
tended for human comfort and welfare; it was designed for an 


is 


that 


to despotism 
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apartment house and net an arsenal. The enlightenment and 
spread of intelligence to-day is pouring oil into the lamps of the 
nations. Conscience and intellect have broken through the lines 
and are Jeading to the rising sun.” 

LEAGUE Or N 
COLLECTIVE 


ANARCHY 
ADVOCATED 4s OL. 


TIONS TO AVERT INTERNATIONAI 
OF INDIVIDUAL NATIONALISM 
TION OF LOST-WAR PROBLEMS. 


Assistant Attorney 
States. ] 


INSTEAD 


[By Samuel J. Graham, General of the United 
* L wish to direct attention briefly to the international anpreiy, 
that rioted through Europe for 50 years prior to this war. 2). 
Which caused it, and the iniernational anarchy that exisied 
‘unong our thirteen original States during the period intervening 
between the close of the Revolutionary War and the adopiion of 
the Constitution, and was wiped out by the institution of 
league of nations, known as the United States of America 

‘By the word ‘ anareby ’ 1 mean what its derivation from two 
(creek Words, one meaniug * without ’ and the other ‘ government 
implies: A state ef lawlessness or political disorder: a state of 
lawless confusion ; 2 condition of society where there is no Jay 
or supreme power and the absence of regulating power in 
sphere. 

* For 50 years or more prior to this war Europe internation: 
has been in a state of lawlessness and confusion and politic: 
disorder. Its nations were each in a2 way a law unto themsely 
or trying to be. Each was controlled in its actions toward t} 
other nations solely by its own purposes and seeming interests 
Fach pursued a policy of irresponsible individual nationalism. s: 
distinguished from collective nationalism and internation:|) 
concert. There was an absence of supreme directing and 1 
straining control of the purposes and interests of all. There wa 
confusion and disorder as f aras their relations with each ott 
were concerned. 

* Many of their leaders and reputed statesmen were anarclis 
iii the sense that they were promoters and creators of intern: 
tional lawlessness and disorder. For instance, Bismarck was «4 
anarchist in that he had no regard for the rights or the lives, 
and was willing at any time to take the property, of any neig! 
boring people, and deliberately played the part in the three w: 
which Germany wantonly waged while he was controllin: 
policies. 

* Tnternational anarchy and its handmaiden—diplomacy—cv 
sort with neither morals nor conscience. It represents the reig 
of physical force, and is a perpetual struggle for mastery, 
the balance-of-power policy—its twin brother. The powei 
relies on the sword never shares or limits its authority. 

“This international anarchy was the child of the polic) 
individual nationalism, which controlled the life of Europ 
fore and during the period above mentioned, and the life oi 
thirteen States, as stated, prior to the adoption of the Co. 
tution. It produced in Europe its logical result, war. It w: 
abandoned in time by our thirteen States and replaced by co! 
lective nationalism in the form of a league of nations, which 
merely a combination of free peoples, a system by which certs 
phases of the life in these nations, where their common i! 
tests are affected, are controlled by a central authority undei 
given limitations and restraints, upon the principle that what 
is for the benefit of the whole is good for each part. 

“And here it should be remembered that each of these (hi! 
teen individual States was, for all practical purposes at th 
time mentioned, an individual nation controlling its own aflalls 
and with its own form of government. It was by resorting to 
this policy of collective nationalism through an unwritten leacu 
of friendship, in which they pooled their armies, navies. i 
resources, that the United States, Japan, and the Allies 
other nations fought this war to a successful finish. The) 
abandoned to a very large extent the previously existing |)! 
ciple of individual nationalism to do it. 

“The potent instrument of individual nationalism in this 1! 
ternational anarchy in Eurepe has been a system of inten 
tional deception, trickery, and haggling termed diplomacy, 
practices and accomplishments of which have shown it to be |! 
chicanery dressed in the garb of unbridled officialism aud thi 
pomp of power. It has always been a ‘ back-stair business, 
and in the language of the street a game of ‘flimflam.’ 11) 
persons who have practiced it most successfully and truc 
accepted form have shown themselves, to put it plainly, to hav: 


combined either the characteristics of the gunman and 
‘vreen-goods map,’ as in the case of Bismarck, or 0! 
‘confidence man’ and the ‘ecard sharp,’ as in the cas 


Metternich. 
“ Diplomacy has acted on the principle of 
or he will do you’ and ‘every man for himself. 


‘do your neighbor 


It was parent 








( 


‘ 


Ito. 


of the international anarchy which stalked through Europe 
in bloody boots prior to this war, which has just filled the world 
vith horror and disgust. Its system was stealthy and secretive, 
even to its own people its acts were not revealed, and too often 
ignoble methods and results were attired in some higi- 
sounding plirase boast to hide its deformity. 

‘So much in Now, to be more particular, I wish to 
point out how individual nationalism in Europe by creating in- 
rernational anarchy brought. on war, and how international 
anarchy, born of the same policy, among the thirteen original 
States, which held high carnival in this country during the 
period from the close of the Revolution to the adoption of the 
Constitution, was arrested and put out of business and peace 
established by these States abandoning the policy of individual 
nationalism and adopting the policy of collective nationalism 
or international concert, as embodied in the Constitution of the 
iinited States, the first great league of free peoples and which 

stablished peace for each and all of them. 

The history of Kurope for GO years prior to the late war, 
nd that of the United States for five years prior to the adoption 
if the Constitution, each present pictures of international an- 
rechy produced by individual nationalism. The events in 
euch Case can only touched upon briefly in this com- 
inunication, 

‘Beginning with the year 1850 and down to August, 1914, when 
this war began, each State in Europe was operating as an in- 
dividual nationality, with relations more or less intimate with 


its 
or 


general. 


he very 


ther individual nationalities. There was no general coopera- 
on among them for the common good. Each was seeking its 
wh interests. preparing for either offensive or defensive war. 
Lach was controlled in itS own passions, prejudices, and pur- 


poses, and went its own way without any particular regard for 
the rights of the others, except so far as they affected its own 
nterests favorably. During this period of 64 years cight differ- 
nt wars occurred in Europe, not counting thi war, in one 
' the other of which, at times in one, at her times in two or 
hree, the following Governments were Prussia, Aus- 
ia, Russia, France, Italy, Turkey. Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Poland, and Denmark. 
This state of international anarchy be 
Denmark by Prussia and Austria, and ended 
sion and spoliation of Belgium and the 


is last 
oft 
engaged: 
ry 


Ne Greece, 


in the lawless in- 


© war just ended. Most of these were wars of aggression, 
eliberately planned and criminally carried out. Their known 


‘pose was either commercial brigandage or territorial rob- 
worked out without the least regard for the lives, rights, 
happiness of the individual human beings, or the nation 
whole, affected. 

Ii this style Prussia and Austria made war on little Den- 


und robbed her of territory ; Prussia made war on Austria 
obbed her of territory; Prussia made war on France after, 
h crooked diplomacy, arranging it that no other nation 
come to her aid, and robbed her of territory and a big in- 
And on through the criminal and disgusting roll 
ese Wars, While anarchy laughed to see the sport, 
rhe climax of this carnival of blood and crime was reached 
lust terrible war, which sucked into its burning vortex 
the nations the world. Shall the condition and 


| 
t 


t\ 


sO 


oT 


s which produced these results be permitted to continue? | 


no effort be made to effect a change, though the history 
perience in the formation of our Constitution have shown 


re is an effective remedy by limiting irresponsible indi- | 


lL nationalism and substituting collective nationalism? 

eh had the world no such tested plan it would be foolish 
wardly not try to work out one. While this many- 
st lies wounded and crippled among the corpses of 
shall no weapon be used and no effort made to finish 


} 
| 


' 


ulways easier to follow precedent and let the world | 


in to think er know history and draw light from its | prejudices and regard one another as common citizens of a con 
and set upon them, It is safer always to stand by and} mon country with identical interests in the truest sense. 

‘der done by a gunman than to attempt to protect his | “This international anarchy, the common danger and gener 
and arrest him disorder of the country, finally moved certain leading men in 
ms of government, whether despotisms, monarchies, or | the different States—most of them, including Washington. of 
icies, are, in the last analysis, experiments in human |} that class known as idealists, of whom some of what Bacoi 
eeping. The world is, has been, and always will be in |} calls the “seeming wise” statesmen speak so flippantly—who ap 
lion and in a flux. Conditions are constantly changing, | preciated the danger of the situation, to actively confer and 


necessitates changes in the methods of governmental 
‘There is no trick of perpetual motion in govern- 


ny More than in machinery. What under the conditions 


eCepin 


terday was impossible becomes not only possible but 
ry to-day. ‘There was a time when each man lived in 
‘n house, and steves for cooking were not known. and 


methods ot 


arehitecture were 
ipartinent 


not practiced. 


houses, 


To-day he 


fregariously in 


LVI 


OOS 
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wun with the rape of | 


horrors and erimes of 


S29 


“At the time when our Constitution was adopted the thirteen 
States were as remote from and had less communication with 
each other than the peoples of the world have with each othe 
to-day. So that the government housekeeping 


that was impos 


sible for the world at that time may be possible to-day and the 
accepted method in the near future. 
“As time goes on each generation has a larger store of Clari 


fied experience, material, and improved methods with whieh te 
build. 

“Had collective nationalism been in exis nh Europe ii 
the form of a league of nations, combining the moral, physical, 
and economic forces of the nations, Denmark would not hav: 
been wantonly attacked and ravished, ner would any of th 
wars probably have occurred. The balance-of-power policy was 
in full swing during this period, and instead of acting as a pre 
ventive of international anarchy it proved to be a breeder of it. 

* Now, 2 word or two as to the second part of my proposition: 

“After the conclusion of the Revolutionary War lethargy and 
| lack of interest in the general welfare of the States as a whok 


CME j 


developed, and vital ambition and the spirit of cooperatior 
} seemed in a measure to have flown. The Government, unde 
the Articles of Confederation, seemed to have lost its purpose 
and the reason for its existence. Each separate State began 
} to be absorbed entirely with its own small affairs and negle 
| its duty toward the common interest The articles themselves 





were without effective means of effecting their purposes. 
The States began to discriminatory tariffs 

each other, to issue each its own irredeemable paper mone 
legal tender One State refused to surrender crimi 
nals to another St it approved of their criminal acts 
and Connecticut were actually at 


pass asi 
for debts 
ute because 
The people of Pennsylvania 
war, plundering and killing each other in the Wyoming Valley 


| Shay’s rebellion occurred in Massachusetts. Mobs at certain 
| points in Massachusetts broke up the courts. Generally the 
States almost to their limit indulged in petty hostility toward 
|} each other. There was a jealous spirit among them, striving 
each for its own advantage and watchful of a chance to do 
| injury to some other State. 
“Confusion and discord and international anarchy were 
| everywhere pres¢ due to each State having adupted again a 
policy of individual nationalism, which they had abundoned in 


their league of friendship for the common interest of all dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. It is not possible here to picture 
fully the deplorable conditions 
the States which at this period. Anyone who has 
will study the history of the period will, I am sure, agree with 
my statement that international anarchy existed in ( 
bidding and threatening shape. Washington, speaking of thi 
state of international anarchy, said: 

ae to me as A B © that an extension of Federal 
power us one of the most happy, wealthy, re 
spectable, and powerful nations that ever inhabited th 
trial globe. Without it we shall soon be everything which is t 
direct reverse.’ 

** Jefferson, writing to Madison, said: 

“*Tf it remains much longer in its present 
| we shall be one of the most contemptible 
the earth.’ 

“And Hamilton said: 

“* Phere is scarcely anything that can wound the pride an 
degrade the character of an independent nation which we do no 
| experience.’ 

“The result of this deplorable 

Washington with other idealists 


existed or 


x 


x most 


is as clear 
would make 
rerres 


he 


nations on the 


face o 





state of anarchy was that 


\dvoeated : 


“1. An indissoluble union of all the States under a singh 
Federal Government, with power of enforcing its decrees. 

} “2. That the people must be willing to sacrifice some of thei: 

| local interest to the common weal; must disregard their loc: 


to consider and discuss the situation. These 


eame together in a convention at 


representative 
Philadelphia, Known as the 
ane 


of th: 


Constitutional Convention, and, after much debate, prepared 
submitted to the States for adoption 
| United States. 

‘‘This Constitution was finally adopted by the 
s adoption was not by all of them 


| 
| 
| 
| Constitution 


the 


states, 


By 


thougl 


r 


at 


its adoptior 








of international anarchy among 


state of imbecility, 


A 


finally arrange for the different States to send representatives 
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ional abundened and refuge and safety | and nourish themselves. <A nation without friendliness and 
5 al oun i} 2 f eollective nationalism and a goodness is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing, a thing for 
¥ if itior Th ieved primarily through a re- | treason and spoils, and is already diseased and doomed. 
vin | reorganiza 1 0 friendship and friendly co- “There was never a change for the better in human affairs and 
: perntion bas por mmon ils of ordered freedom, which | government that good and wise men were not found to oppose 
thes olonies, together to fight the Revo- | it, and to prophesy disasters which never happened, for time 
5 V\ is humorously reckless of the reputations pf prophets. It is our 
Une 1 ollec | m provided by the Constitu- } limited vision and uncertain thoughts, controlled too often by 
f} pb et e States has grown and solidi- | words, that people our mental darkness with hobgoblins and 
am til through me t} ntury of peace and liberty this | specters. 
of natio hi the most powerful, the most “The real government will not be permanent unless it resi 
‘ the most |] the most kindly, the most reason- upon ideals. The world must not compromiye with this situa- 
{ : ‘ in the world, while Europe un- | tion. Some one has said that compromise is ‘a good un 
nreguinted individual nationalism has fallen prey brella but a poor roof.’ It is a temporary expedient and almos 
; ivy e Chi Magistrate of this league has been | sure to be unwise statesmanship. Government becomes mo) 
and sone to this Luropean political hospital to at- | nearly perfect as it approaches Christianity. 
0 bind 1 wounds and restore the mangled and broken | “In conclusion let me quote from Lincoln, who once sai 
30 | bod here he has been and is daily be- | with his uncommon sanity: ‘I haven't much opinion of a 
eter n kindness almost amounting to | who isn’t wiser to-day than he was yesterday.’ ” 
i weoples of these nations and their statesmen and | a 
s, because ] : ledg ( enemy of individual Society or Nations 
UALS UC BDOASS of a collective nationalism which | [Addi delivered by Samuel J. Graham, Assistant Attorney G 
reven t I ce id thereby establisi z of tl United States, before the annual banquet of tl Demoect 
itv « HENCE id torial Association of the State of Indiana, at Indianapolis 
I to look on ¢ ple Europe, and then upon the | datnnaiidtndeainetin 
] United States, f even a wayfaring man to reach | *Man is the biggest, most certain, and all-embracing thing 
oe nelusio} Ty league of nations job has been | the world All history, whether of religion, literature. 
( ‘ ecessful Wliv @aQU not be done again? The | nomics, or government, is but the story of man’s effort to mia 
! | has been ti nd has worked successfully here; why | 2 living. All society, all government, all the ramifications 
( not be applied and made to work successfully elsewhere? | life in the world, are but systems or methods devised by man 
‘j its to be assembled for the structure are the same ele- | promote his efforts to make a living. The human element 
‘ friendship, hope, love of peace, and life itself, and all of life. As man becomes more civilized. | 
‘ j freedom, which are the fundamentals that | becomes more friendly, more moral, less selfish, and with mo. 
orn framework of a league of nations. | of that in him to which you appeal to lead a forlorn hope. #3 
I b | speculating about whether and | far the greater part of government is humanity. The Decl: 
‘ ormer should “ go to it” and tackle | tion of Independence mentions as the essential rights o! 
ob If Columbus had tried first to fully satisfy himself | the human things for which government was instituted, 1 
oO eces f hi tal » he would never have made the | guaranty of ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happin 
re ’ scovered Ameri If the delegates from the | Therefore, in constructing government, you must bear in 1 
‘ s which 1 in Philadelphia before the Revolutionary | this vital and significant element of humanity involved. It 
W: d waited to satisf: hemselves of the result. or work upon this weighty human element that all wise and perma) 
he ae =, the ld r have fought and won that war, | government must rest. Man is by nature a socia] animal, : 
nile evel \ sued the Declaration of Independence. Nor as he associates with his fellows and comes more frequent! 
( | those other deleg: who met after that war in the Con- | and regularly in contact with them this sociability is increase: 
s oual Con ition at Philadelphia to consider a remedy for | as is his morality, which springs from a regard and respect 
deplora onditions of anarchy then existing among the | the rights of others. This spirit of association, what is 
G | Sta | © CO ed the Constitution of the | the ‘ get together’ spirit, which runs through all hum 
' ed St } and so marked a characteristic of our life to-da 
Somethiu | ( d done at once, and they did the most powerful element in man’s life in the world 
Ley “l the elge and judgment of the past, as the great ligament that binds him to his fellows, the 
s the possibilities ic inhered in the facts of human | tric current which flashes from mind to mind. As 1 
al the idea i people, and went promptly and | and means of intercourse, acquaintance with and knowlet 
» 1 plishment of the task that proved | of each other, increase, this spirit of association, 
enterprise ¢ il time. Civilization is born of | spread of intelligence—through the telephone, the telegra] 
l r of mei dd perfected by experience, as are all | steam, electricity, the radio, the airship, the newspap t 
i imstity I | rapid communication throughout the world of events 
: i fra S Oi ion and first great league of | vastly increased, and daily increasing, and will conti! 
id but a this Ing from out the past to guide their increase. How it has increased since the day of our re\ 
We, however, h f our guidance the great head- | tionary fathers will be appreciated when it is remembered 
rt the! example na success of their work, our own it took 10 days to go from New York to Boston and three we 
natiol We ] only to apply and suitably adjust | to go from Virginia to Massachusetts. The nations 
‘ ie human p ciples which its founders used in world know more of each other and are closer together t 
‘ titution The word constitution comes from are better informed of the history of and the events in 
I ce togeth nd statuens, ‘ placing,’ mean- respective countries, than ever before. Through the medil 
cil eth . l ip, 2S in a frame or body of essen- | the press they confer with each other daily. For thi: 
i i it has become easier to bring them together in an asso 
i ls nine ! iman principles in the Constitution, | Where such an association promises a common be! 
quoting its } imble Read it ith care, weighing each word: | affects the interests of all. 
We, the ople of tl United States, in order to form a “The suecess of government depends upon its peopic | 
WD perfect union, ¢ } justice, insure domestic tranquil- | free and contented, and this they can not be while the } 4 
litv, provide for the con defense, promote the general wel ity of destruction and slavery through war exists. ‘hie 
fare, and secure the b! i of liberty to ourselves and to | of all the world know this fact to-day, and appre 
our posterity, do hereby ordain tablish this Constitution | are demanding that there be an end put te war 
of the United States.” ’ “ While lessons are, and in a measure must be, dra 
With these human principl supported by the yearnings | the past, they should be read in the light of present eve! 
for peace which come to us on winged voices from the utter- | true that civilization is born of the experience et | 


most parts of the earth as an incentive, build your world con- 
Washington, Franklin, 
other great idealists, 
the Constitution of 


stitution, your league of nations, as 
Madison, Hamilton, Sherman, and the 
enemies of doubt and doers of deeds, built 


our country. 


whole is good for every part, the com- 


“ What is good for the 
mon good reacts, and each part is benefited by the welfare of 
the whole. Friendliness and goodness in person or nation are 


sit 


T 





the immediate jewels of their souls. ‘y grow with practice 
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perfected by experience, as are all our human institut 
governments, and as time goes on each generation has : 
store of clarified experience, material, and improved 
with which to build its social strueture and its govern 
it must be remembered that all forms of government, 
despotisms, monarchies, or democracies, are, in the las 
but experiments in human housekeeping, a part of mal 
‘world is, has been, and always W 
Conditions are constantly 


Thy 


to make a living. 


transition and in ilux, 
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which necessitates changes in methods of governmental house- 
keeping. There is no trick of perpetual motion in government 
any more than in machinery. What under conditions of yester- 
day was impossible becomes not only possible but necessary to- 
day. There was a time when each man lived in his own house, 
and stoves for cooking were not known, and modern methods of 
architecture were not practiced. To-day he lives gregariously 
in apartment houses. What was impossible in government a 
hundred years ago is entirely possible to-day, because of the 
easy and rapid spread of this spirit of association of which I 
have spoken and increased facilities for carrying it out. 

“At the foundation of society and government are certain hu- 
ian traits, chief among which are friendliness, goodness, love 
of peace, and a desire for ordered freedom, a recognition of the 
principle that what is good for all is good for each part and 
that the common good reacts upon each part. Real government 
can not be permanent unless it rests upon these elements and 
upon ideals. In other words, government becomes more nearly 
perfect it approaches Christianity. These human traits are 
he materials from which must be censtructed a league of na 
or a society of nations, as you may choose to designate it. 


as 


1oOnsS 
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the Constitutional Convention, which resulted in the adopti 

of the Constitution of the United States and the forming of th: 
first great society of nations. It must be remembered here that 
each of these thirteen original States w it that time an inde 
pendent nation with its own government. Under the protectio 
of this society of nations we have lived for more than 106 
years until we have become the most powerful, the most kindly 
i the wealthiest, the most intelligent, the most humane an 
united nation ihe world, and to-day the Chief Magistrate o 


In this country we are living to-day, and have lived for more | 


lan a century, under a society of nations, the United States of 
\meriea. The society of nations plan is not new. It 
nd familiar story to us of the United States and to most of the 
world. The convention at Philadelphia which formed our Con- 
titutton constructed the first great society of nations, and it con- 


is an old 


ructed if out of the human traits, characteristics, and aspira- 
ions that I have mentioned. Observe the human things, the | 
raits and ideals, that are embodied in the preamble of our 
(‘onstitution. Listen with care while I read it: 

“* We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 


ore perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquil- 
ty, provide for the comnron defense » promote the general wel- 
ire, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and to our 
osterity, do hereby ordain and establish the Constitution of the 
nited States.’ 

It is interesting to study the growth of this 
ty of nations, the United States of America. This occasion 
es not permit me to go into detail, but a few facts will serve 
present an outline of the picture of its formation. 

\fter the ‘ Boston Tea Party,’ the English Parliament closed 

port of Boston, revoked the charter of Massachusetts, and 

other acts tending to oppress her and her people. As soon 
notice of these acts reached Massachusetts, a meeting was 
in Fanueil Hall, at which a resolution was presented, pre- 
ed by Samuel Adams, calling upon the other Colonies for 
pathy and support. <At 
very little about each other, and iheir people had very lit- 

cquaintance with each other. As I have stated, it took 10 

o go from New York to Boston. There were no steamboats, 
tclegraphs, no telephones, and only a few small newspapers 
limited circulation, with indifferent mail facilities, 

| prejudices, religious and otherwise, ran high. 
Puritan in the Churchman in Virginia, the 
tie in Maryland, and the Quaker in Pennsylvania. On the 
ce they had but little interest in common, but the response 
lis call of Massachusetts was prompt and emphatic. In 
they said that the cause of Massachusetts was their 
They said to her, in effect, ‘ Name a time and place where 

i get together to talk this over and see what can be done.’ 
husetts named Philadelphia and the 2d day of May, 1774. 
epresentatives from the different Colonies met there, and 


first great 


SoO- 


local 


Massachusetts, 


Lilet 


days later they formed an organization with the usual 
ind some committees. It was merely a *‘ get together’ 

» «tiseuss the situation, but note what happened. 

oul more ado, without defined powers or authority, this 
ether” meeting proceeded to wage a wur, to raise an 


(a navy, and appoint a commander in chief, George 
who afterwards became the living embodiment of 


And they waged this war for two years before the 


Neon, 


ration of Independence was adopted aud published, three | 
promulgated, | 


before the Articles of Confederation 


hout seven years before they 
States. 


were 
were finally adopted by all 
Here was this spirit of association in operation. 
framework and organization did it It was 

Upon a league of friendship growing out of the common 
* and hopes of liberty and ordered freedom and innate 
dliness of the people of these Colonies and a desire for the 
n Welfare. In an undeveloped state it embraced the same 
principles and aspirations mentioned in the preamble to 
woustitution, and it is interesting to note that in the Articles 
Cont third article using this languages 


vhat rest? 


} 
itl 


of 


federation the 





this time these Colonies knew rela- | 


portant still they pooled their pledges and their purposes. 
Under this association they fought this war to a conclusior 
they dictated the terms of the armistice, and they are now 
ting down to write a treaty of peace. There were no writl 
covenants or agreements. This joint action was founded uj). 
an informal, unwritten league of friendship, just sucl 

have pointed out existing among our revolutionary fathers « 

| ing the Revolutionary War—a league of fri lip based 
common purposes, common ideals, common irations for 

tice and human freedom and peace. This league of friends 
while unwritten, is none the less in honor binding upon 

the other parties to it. It is not now a question of whethe 
will enter a society of nations; we are in one now and we ¢u 
not retire from it with honor and without discredit. A verb: 
contract at la is none the less enforceable because it i ot 
| written, if the facts are admitted. No joint action was eve! 


There was | 


eee 


8:5] 





ce 


The said States hereby severally enter inte 


In firm league otf 
friendship with each other 


for 


their common defense, the 

security of their liberties, and their mutual and general welfare, 
binding theniselves to assist each other, ete 

“This league of friendship first showed its outline and as- 

sumed form in these Articles of Confederation And while it 


the confusion and lethargy and general business distress that 
followed the close of the Revolutionary War th 


here was a fall 
ing away from this league of friendship on account of th 
article not being effective to carry out its purposes, it 
revived by Washington, Madison, Hamilton, and Franklin, ani 


those other great idealists and lovers of mankind and humani 
and carried forward to the convention at Philadelphia, known a 




















































this society, the product of its civilization, the greatest mat 
the world, is sitting at the council table the nations it 
effort to carry forward in some workable form this prin 
and spirit of association of nations which we in this coun 
have found so beneficent in our society of nations and estal 


lish it for the whole world and each nation, great and sm: 

that man wherever he lives may i 

fig tree with none to molest or make him afraid 
“Moving forward to the present day, a fe 

present situation in the world. 


The United States entered 
war in association with the Allies, Japan, Brazil, and its o 


rest under his own vine an 


ords “as ie) 


cobelligerents. What happened? They united their armi 
under a commen commander, they united their navies, the 
pooled their resources, they pooled their finances, and more in 





undertaken among men, whether for business, social matters, « 
vovernment, did not create j which aft 
wards had to be worked out in common, ‘esponsib 
ties and duties upon each member. 


that oint obligations 


ental 


“Tf our revolutionary fathers could carry forward a leasi 
of friendship to a successful society of nations, why can not tl 
league of friendship existing between these nations of to-day be 
carried forward in the same way? As I have stated, what is 
possible at one time is possible at another. The rapid spreac 
of intelligence, quick communication, and knowledge of eacl 
other by the people of the world make it possible to-day when 
would not have been possible a century ago. You have but t 
take the same human elements, traits, and characteristics a1 
use them in erecting your structure. England, profiting by the 
lesson of the Revolutionary War and our example, has to-da 
in the British Empire a society of nations. In this society 


living to-day the 
New Zealande! Boer, the Australian, the inhabitants 
India and nany peoples | 


of Ali elimi eS 
languages, religions, traditions, colors of skin 


knglishman, the Scotchman, the Irishman, tli 
the 
of het possessions, 


Note how 
they 


nificently rallied to her support in the wat 
* France to-day, in another form, not as highly developed, is i 
society of nations. She had 680,000 colonials fighting for li 


on the western froni, from China, Siam, Algie 


\ioroceo, 





bhel 
her other colonies. ‘This society of nations plan has been trice 
and worked in one form and another by the three most powerfru 
nations of the world to-day in their governments. Why 
it be worked out for the world under such favorable condi 
as exist to-day? 

“There was never a change for the better in buman alli 

and government that good and wise men \ rot foun 0 
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oppose it and to prophesy disasters which never happened, for 
events are humorously reckless of the reputation of prophets. 
It is our limited vision and uncertain thoughts, controlled too 
often by words, that people our mental darkness with hobgoblins 


and specters. 
“Instead of holding back and speculating about whether and 


how this society should be formed, we should go forward as 
Columbus did when he made the venture and discovered Amer- 
ica, as the delegates from the Colonies went forward and 


fought the Revolutionary War, without waiting to satisfy them- 
selves as to what the results would be. Had they waited they 
would ne hay } and would never have issued the 
Declaration of Independence, nor would the delegates who met 
i he Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia ever have con- 


ver cone if 








il 
tructed the Constitution of the United States. The thing has 
been done once in this country it has been done under the 
British Empire; why can’t it be done for the world? We 
have only 1 ck cur knowledge and judgment of the facts of | 
| past and of tl possibilities that inhere in human nature | 
ai ideals of the people of the world and their longing for ) 
peu and go promptly and boldly forward to the aecomplish- | 
ment of this great enterpris 
Cesar said of one of his licutenants, who had worked out a | 
critical situation: ‘He took counsel of his valor.’ Let us take | 
counsel of our knowledge, judgment, and experience of the past, | 
possibilities of the present, hopes of the future, as well as our | 
valor, and go forth among our fellow citizens to tell them that 
this thing has been dene, ean be done, and ought to be done, to | 
prepare them for the return of their Chief Magistrate, that | 
Li oe mind to say as patriots and lovers of humanity 
ir lead ‘Well dene, good and faithful servant, you shall 
held and supported, you shall enter inte our heart of | 
s, for inasmueh as you have done it unto the least of these | 
ao it unto us,’ 
RNATIONAL 1 :APHIC CONFERENCI 
I LODGE. Mr. Preside I hold in my hand a copy of a | 
. he Preside f the United States in regard to | 
ernational telegraphic conference, which at this time is a 
t ich, I think, should be disposed of at once. I see by 
ote on the message that it was received on the 10th of 
. hye I never heard of it until this moment, when the 
. oO Nebraska [Mr. Hrremcock] called my attention 
or the reason that it has never come to the committee. I | 
it ky who is responsible for the failure, but I should like 
a | to the *on that account. 
MSTMASTER GENER » CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Vie PRESIDEN’ Concurren nd other resolution 
ore | 
NORRIS Mr. Presid f there are any concurrent or | 
solutions I have no desire to interfere with their presen- | 
b if the are m I wish the Chair would lay before | 
enate Senate resolution 186, which went over on a previous 
nder the ule 
e VICE PRESIDEN’ If there be no further morning | 
1e@ ¢ i fore the Senate the resolution re- | 
by 2 from Nebraska, which will be read. 
! Secre the resolution (S. Res. 186), as follow 
VW ported in the public press that the Postmaste7 
General b engaged in interfering with the work of the | 
Ss in ition to the examination and certifica- 
l i f elig from which p lasters are to 1 
an mpting to « tro iid examinations and certifica 
i of securing partisan itical appointments to such 
\ i rt h out such plan the Presid 
den th sig! o tain members of the Civil Servi 
Vi f Li resigning his place, has issued 
pubhi ‘ ent il egoing iact a In st tan 
d, That Co ( 1 Service and Retrenchment ; 
are h by, ict t ve ite such charges and reports, 
in¢ rt to the Sen fin h he Postmaster General has ust 
the px r of his office to ¢ 1 yn of the Civil Service Commis 
0 1 such examinations nd rtifications ; and, second, if the com- 
inds that the Postmaster General is guilty of such charges, then 
h action on the part 1} P mast General taken with the 
and the knowledge of the President of the United States 
' NORRIS. Mr. President, I think it was generally com 
mented on by the newspapers and magazines of the United 
S that the attempted interference on the part of the Post- 
master Gener with the work of the Civil Service Commission 
‘ instrumental in bringing about the demand for the resigna 
tion. or the removal in effect, of at least two members of the 
( Service Commission. In the New York Times of Septem- 
ber 7 is printed an account of this matter very similar to ac- 
counts that were printed generally in the newspapers of the 
co i and I h to read a portion of the comments by the 
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last winter asked for the resignation of Mr. Galloway and Hermon W 
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newspaper and also a statement made by Mr. Galloway. The 

article is headed: 

GALLOWAY RBSIGNS; BLAMES 
HBLP DEBAUCH CIVIL SBRVICE, 
MOVE A SURPRISE—MAY PAVE WAY 


PRESIDENT RESTRNAINS POSTAL HEAD. 


BURLESON——-WAS OUSTED FOR REFUSING 
COMMISSIONER DECLARES— 
FOR DEPARTMENT 


ro 
WILSON’S 
INVESTIGATION— 


WASHINGTON, Septcmber 6, 
Postmaster General Burleson evidently has won another victory and 
survived another attack. This afternoon it was announced that Charles 
M. Galloway, of Seuth Carolina, a Democratic member of the Ciyj 
Service Commission, had handed in his resignation and the Preside: 
had accepted it. 
lor months there has been constant friction between Mr, Burk 
and Mr, Galloway, due to what the civil service commissioner has 
in private were the autocratic methods of the Postmaster Genera! 
his attempts to make the ¢ivil service alter its rulings to suit the politi 
ends of the Cabinet officer. In a statement this afternoon Mr. Gall: 
way said his resignation had been “ foreed,”’ and it is understood th 


eaj 
I 


President Wilson lately communicated with him, giving him virtua 
an ultimatum 
This ultimatum must have ceme as a surprise, for after the Preside: 


Craven, a Republican member of the commission, Mr. Galloway tende1 
his resignation but it was not accepted. Apparently all was seren: 
far as the Democratic member of the commission was concerned It 
said that he received assurances that his best course would be to re) 
in office until the President’s return from France this summer. 

However, the issue between Mr. Burleson and Mr. Galloway has 
growing more strained weekly. Political prephets here said there w 
no question but one or the other would have to be beheaded. As 
turns out, the President appears to have stood by the much-criti 
Mr. Burleson and ousted Mr, Galloway, his appointee of 1913. 

The statement which Mr. Galloway made this afternoon follow 


Then, Mr. President, is printed the statement issued by 
Galloway, Which I will now read. Mr. Galloway in this 
ment 


My 


M 


state 


SUys: 
with P 
making 


I 
bat 


re foreed because I would not cooperate 
General Burleson in debauching the civil service and 
sham of the merit system. Hermon W. Craven, the Republican 
ber, and I, a Democrat, were ousted from the commission 
were not willing that the commissien should be a mere adjunct 
Post Office Department and subservient to it, especially with r« 
to examinations for presidential postmaster under the Executiy: 
of March 31, 1917. 
\ very recent example of Mr. Burleson’s conduct is furnished 
proposed amendment to this order, which now awaits the signatm 
the President. ‘The existing order provides that the eligible candid 
with the highest standing shall be nominated. A large number of n: 
inations have been held up, many of them for a long time, evident 
unticipation of this amendment, which will enable Mr. Burleson 
many cases, to deprive those standing highest in these examinati 
the nominations to which they already are entitled. Among tl 
oflices affected by the amendment are these in Boston, Mas 
Newark, N. J 

Furthermore short ago the commission unanimo 
mended that the Dresident appoint as chief examiner an cmplo) 
the commission who is better qualified fer this position than an) 
person whom the commission has knowledge; but the Post 
General desires that the position be filled by another person 
selection, 


That is the end of Mr. Galloway’s statement. 1 wi 
all the comment of the paper, but I want to read som 
from it. 

arth 


sienation 
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master 
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tim isly 


ol Ss 


ll no 


commenting M 


way, thi states : 

li stood that the amendment suggested by Mr. Bu 
to which Mr. Galloway alludes in his statement, would allow 
master General to retain in post offices the second in command, 
the fact that some outside applicant might have won the post wil 
highest rating. Critics of Mr. Burleson say this would ! 
limited power to build wp and repair his political machine. 
criticism the Postmaster General by those who have tak 
of the civil se: ihat he has exercised favoritism and 
tion in appointments 1 held up other appointment 

I think, Mr. President, I had better 
President which reference is made, : 
to refer to later on. 

The order of the President of the United States, pu 
appointment these first, second, and third class pos 
practicallv under civil service, reads as follows: 

UNI ( gk COMMIS 
Wash 
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ane 


hi 
read the orde! 


to is I shall have 


il 


f STATI PERV It 


AND CLABS 


rHIRD 
issued the following 


SECOND, 
h 31, 1917, 


Ol 


r 


rivVE ORDER, 


in the position of postma 
leat 


NEC 
y occul 
r third class as the result of « 

recommendation of the First As 
approved by the Postmaster General, to the ¢ 
the efficiency needs of the service requires that a change 
made, the Postmaster General shall certify the fact to the ¢ 
Commission, which shall forthwith hold an open competitive ¢ 
tion to test the fitness of applicants to fill such vacancy, i! 
such examination has been held and the papers in connection 

have been rated, the same commission shall certify_the re 

to the Postmaster General, who shall submit to the President t 
of the rhest qualified eligible for appointment to fill sueh Vv" 
unless it is established that the character or residence of such app 
disqualifies him for appointment. No person who has passed hi 
fifth birthday shall be given the examination herein provided fot 


Mr. President, I was delighted when the Presiden! 
United States issued this order. I think it was a good > 


when ; 
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the right direction. I believe all these who have given careful 
study to the selection and the appointment of postmasters were 
‘lad when the President took this step. The fourth-class post- 


masters had been put fully under civil-service regulations, but 
on necount of a constitutional provision in regard to the ap- 
pointment of the presidential postmasters it was impossible 
fully to put all of the postmasters under the civil-serviee regu- 
lations. The President in this order came as near to it as I think 
it is possible to go. I believe he is entitled to credit, and I 
want to give him credit for taking this much-desired step in 


taking: postmasters of the first, second, and third classes out of 
the p»litical scrap heap, where appointments often had been 
made merely for the purpose of paying for political activities, 
and not upon the ground of the fitness of the applicant for the 
position. 

This order was given great cireulation. Of course the Presi- 
dent was under no legal obligation to issue this order. He had 
2» right to proceed as has been done before, under the old method 
f having the appointment made as a reward fer political ac- 
tivity. Having taken this step, however, and issued this order, 

was, of course, incumbent upon him and those under him to 
ce that the order was carried out in goed faith. My judgment 

that the order has not been carried out in good faith, and I 

k an investigation will disclose in substanee the truth of the 
urges made by Mr. Galloway. 

The peaple of the country were given to understand that the 
post offices had been taken out of politics, and yet the activities 
of the Post Office Department were such as to keep them in 
polities as much as possible, without permitting the country to 





now what the real facts were. I believe that an investiga- 
on under the resolution I have introduced will disclose the 


act that a large number of eligibles for postmaster, running 
the hundreds and I am not sure but into the thousands, 
ive been selected by the Civil Service Commission in aecord- 
ce with this Executive order of the President, and that they 
ive been held up a long period of time; that the Postmaster 
(General has resorted to all kinds of schemes to circumvent the 
tion of the Civil Service Commission whenever the eligible 
‘titied by the Civil Service Commission did not suit, in polities 
otherwise, the idea of the Postmaster General. 
‘ir, WATSON. Mr. President, it not true that they did 
xo altogether on the result of the examination, but sent out 
ul investigaters, and they came back and reported? 


nto 


is 


\ir. NORRIS. Yes. I thank the Senator for that suggestion. 
want to eall attention new to one or two sentences in the 


o 


This order, you will observe, instructs the First Assist- 
Postmaster General to certify to the President the persen 
0 has passed the best examination held by the Civil Service 


( iInission. It says: 
! when such examination has been held and the papers in eon- 
on therewith have been rated, the same commission shall certify 


ilt thereof to the Postmaster General, who shall submit to the 
dent the name of the highest qualified eligible for appointment to 
ancy, unless 
, here is the exception : 
; it is established that the characte 
disqualifies him for appointment, 


ii residence of such 


ap- 


elms to me that a fair interpretation of the order would 
he Postmaster General, when he came to make his cer- 


ion to the President, to that exception named in the order | 


und that he should certify the highest eligible to the 
ent “unless it is established that the character or resi- 


‘1 such applicant disqualifies him for appointment.” 
k an investigation will show that it was a common cus 
ihe Postmaster General, when the name was certified, 
nan certified was not satisfactory to the Postmaster 
und his advisers politically, to send out his inspectors 
an investigation with a view of disqualifying the 
d net with a view of making a fair and honest investi- 


} 


oilng to give to the Senate some instances that I think 
\cly demonstrate that, as far as it is possible to demen- 
ith the facilities that I have to get the facets. 
livestigation will disclose that in earrying out this plan 
linaster General has done some things that seem to me 


ilicient grounds for impeachment. I know, Mr. Presi- 
\C my facilities for getting the information are 


limited, and it may be that a complete investigation 


; explain away a good many things that can not be ex- 
away With the facilities for investigating that I have 
command or that any other Senator has. It will require 
































i iittee with power to get the evidence and swear the 
‘es In order in a great many instanees to get it all. 

_ iGerstand that in one case the Civil Service Commission, 
erfor) 





ing what I believe to be its sworn duty under the 
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. ope 
p33 
law, made an investigation whet t hare Was made o 
political activity on the part ot eo he employees ef th 
Post Office Department The charge was made that he had 
violated the law. I do not believe it will be necessary for 
to cite the statute to the senate, but the civil service “uel 


there are certain political activities on the part of governmental 


officials that are made criminal, and out in California. IT believe 


it was, where such a charge was made against one of the em 
ployees of the Post Office Department for trying to get political 
contributions from employees of the Government, the Civil 


Service Commission made an investigation, became convinced 
that the charge true, and the official against whom th: 
charge was made was arrested and indicted by a grand jury 


was 


and, I understand, on trial plead guilty and paid a fine; so that 
he stands convicted of the crime in court. 

The Civil Service Commission thought that was suflicie 
reason for the removal by the Postmaster General of any em 


ployee in his department so found guilty. Notwithstanding the 
fact that they called the attention of the Postmaster General 
to the fact and asked for the removal from office of this man, 
he was not removed; he is still in and I 


the service, believe 


that the evidence will disclose that the Postmaster General li 
promoted him. 

That is not all, Mr. President. The evidence will disclose, 
upon a fair investigation, in my judgment, that in that pa 


ticular case the Postmaster General not only refused to remove 
the man whe was guilty of the violation of the law, but that 
he asked the Civil Serviee Commission to remove the ma! 
who had made the investigation and brought out the evidence 
which secured the conviction. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. Mr. President, my attention was tem 
porarily diverted, and I would like to know to what case the 


Senator referred. Was it the case of Mr. Greenup, at Bremer 
ton, Wash.? 

Mr. NORRIS. I could not say. I did have the name i 
looking it up, but I have either misplaced it or it has been 
lost. 

Mr. McKELLAR. J did net know but that the Senator had 
mentioned the name. That was the reason why I asked. 

Mr. NORRIS. Ne; I did net mention the name. If I had 


it here, I would not object at all te giving it, because, of course 
it would be proper for that to be brought out if the resolution 
is passed and the investigation takes place. I will refer to i 
later on, probably, when I read a citation or two from th 
decisions of the Supreme Court en the question of impeachment. 

In my judgment that is a serious propesition. In my judg 
ment, the Postmaster General had but one duty to perform under 
this order, and that was to carry it out in goed faith, and it 
he did not se carry it out, if he resorted to various methods 
in secret to circumvent it while the public was given to under 
stand that it was being carried out, he ought at least be 
removed. Men in office have been inmeached fer offenses not 


to 


as great as the one to which I have just called attention. H« 
not only kept the culprit in office, and promoted him, but asked 
that the mun who was instrumental in disclosing the truth, 


and bringing the evidence that 
should himself be removed from office. 

The evidence will that in various other ways 
Postmaster General has tried to interfere with the work of 
commission. I have no doubt that what it will disclose 
in aun examination in the State of Texas the Postmaster 
eral had a relative who applied to the Civil Service Conrnis- 
sion, and who took the examination, and that before the papers 
were rated, after the examination, however, had taken 
and while the papers were either being sent to or were 


brought about the conviction 


(li 


disclose 


Is tl 


(.e@) 


prreree 
thre it 


in the hands of the Civil Service Commission for examin:ution 
and rating, the private secretary of the Postmaster Genera! 
himself ealled upon one of the Civil Service Commissioners 


stating that the Postmaster General's relative, giving her name, 
had been one of the applicants, and he was exceedingly anxior 


| that in her case the commission should see that this particular 
applicant was rated so that she might be appointed to th s 
tion of postmistress, 
You will note that in the statement of Mr. Galloway, which 


neces- 


I have read, he made reference to the appointment of a ch 
examiner. There a vacancy now in the oflice of Chief Ex- 
aminer of the Civil Service Commission. ‘The man who for a 
great many years held that position has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Civil Service Commission ; I think it was a very good 
appointment. Certainly, his experience and work for a good 
many years qualify him to make an excellent commissioner. 1 
have no doubt the evidence will disclose that the Postmaster 
General is trying now to control that appointment, with a viev 


is 


of getting 2 man as chief examiner whe will see that more 
Democrats are made eligible in these examinations; and the 
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evidence Will disclose that that is one of the things he is trying Attorney General Garland reaches the conclusion that thy 
bring about now chief examiner of the Civil Service Commission is an officer 6 
Mr. MeKELLAR. Muy T ask the Senator a question? the United States, and that since his appointment has not hee 
Phe VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska | provided for by law to be made by the courts or the heads « 


vield to the Senator from Tennessee? departments, and since this commission is not a department, 


Mr. NORRIS. TI yield. must follow under the Constitution of the United States that | 
Mr. McKELLAR. If that was the purpose of the Postmaster | must be appointed by the President. 
General, how does the Senator from Nebraska account for the I have no desire, of course, to set up my opinion against that 


charge made by Mr. Galloway, a Democratic member of the {| of Attorney General Garland. However, I wish to say, in pias 
commission, that it was through the Postmaster General’s in- | ing, that I do not agree with the reasoning of the Attorn 
fluence that he was discharged? In other words, before he | General here. I have read the citations that he has give) j 
vas discharged the commission was composed of Mr. Morrison, | his opinion and I do not think they bear it out. He says, aft: 
a Democrat; Mr. Galloway, a Democrat from South Carolina; | quoting the Constitution, in his opinion: 
and Mr, Wales, a Republican from Vermont. If the motive The examiner is certainly under this act an officer as distingui 
of the Postmaster General was political, to get Democrats ap- | from a mere clerk or employee. His station embraces the id 
winted to office, why did he bring about the resignation of a | temure, duration, emolument, duties, and then becomes an office 
nember and leave the commission composed of I do not believe it embraces all those elements, and he is « 
Senator | tainly not by the act called an officer of the United States. 'T) 
Attorney General says he is not 2 mere employee and yet t)), 
act itself uses the word “employ” rather than “appoint” . 
“select,” and says the Civil Service Commission may employ 
for propounding it. chief examiner. There is not any tenure. The Civil Sery 
Phere are Democrats vund Democrais, as well as Republicans Commission, if full force had been given to that act, would }) 
ind Republicans. There are Democrats who believe in the | been able to employ a man to-day and remove him to-moi 
enforcement of the law. and who are fair, who believe that the | He had no permanency whatever. He was, in my judgment 
not- | employee of the Civil Service Commission. But, of course. | 


civil-service law ought to be carried out in good faith, 
vithstanding that the question of the Senator from Tennessee | is settled, ne matter what I may think about it, by the Atton 


inight imply that there are no such Democrats. I think there | General. 
are, and Mr. Galloway apparently is one of them. He insisted So far as I know the courts have never passed on it, bu 
that the spirit as well as the Jetter of the civil-service law | understanding is that from the days of Attorney General ¢ 
hould be carried out. Democrat though he was, he said and | land down to now the opinion has stood unquestioned, and 
said by his official acts and his conduct in office that it President has always appointed the chief examiner of the 
his sworn duty as a member of the Civil Service Commis- | Service Commission. As far as I know, without exception, | 
» see that the civil-service law was carried out in good | Presidents, both Democratic and Republican, have always as! 
aith, which means that there should be no discrimination as | the Civil Service Commission for a recommendation, anid 
hetween Democrats and Republicans, that everybody should be | appointed the man as chief examiner—I think without exce 
pon the same basis, and that political affiliations will | tion; I may be mistaken; I have not looked it up—whom 
t no ice” in a ecivil-service examination. | civil service recommended, thus, in effect, giving the © 
lt was because he was that kind of a Democrat that he did | Service Commission the right to name this man, just as tl 
ot suit Mr. Burleson, and that is the sum, in my judgment, of | the Attorney General had not held that that part of the s 
his sinning: that is the reason he is a private citizen to-day, | Was unconstitutional. That is as it should be. We 
nstead of drawing a salary from the Federal Treasury. | interested in seeing the civil service kept out of politics 
I was about to start on a statement as to the chief examiner, | Matter how bitterly we may disagree among oursely 
lirst, let me say that the chief examiner must be appointed | partisan lines, I think we are all agreed that the usefulness « 
by the President, notwithstanding he works under the Civil | the civil service depends upon keeping it out of partisan | 
Service Commission. Congress, when it enacted the law pro- | ties. One of the things upon whieh it depends, and with 
viding for the Civil Service Commission, undoubtedly wanted to | which it can not accomplish the end which it is intend 
perform and without which it will be an absolute failure, is | 
it must be free from partisan politics. That is the reason 
believing that the Postmaster General has been trying to nia 


Democratic 1 
one Democrat and one Republican? How does the 
explain that? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will be very glad to answer 


the question of the Senator from Tennessee, and I thank him 


free the chief examiner as much as possible from partisan 
political influence, and hence it provided in the law that the 
chief examiner should be selected by the Civil Service Commis- 


sion. The part of section 8 of the civil-service act which bears | it simply a political tool to carry out his plans and his sche 
pon this particular point reads as follows: and build up a political machine, I have introduced thy 
That said commission is thorized to employ a chief examiner, a | lution. 
part of whose duty it shall be, under its direction, to act with the The Civil Service Commission. in accordance with the 
xumining boards, so far as practicable, whether at Washington . : . oe 
lsewhere, and to secure accuracy, uniformity, and justice in all their | 2!Ways in vogue heretofore, have recommended a chief ex: 
dings, whi hall be at all times open to him. The chief ex- | to the President for appointment. That recommendation 
miner shall be entitled to receive a salary at the rate of $3,000 2 | some time ago, is still in the hands of the President and 
vear, and he shali be paid his necessary traveling cxpenses incurred 
discharge of his dut\ | he has not acted. 


3 ; s “— J j investigatio 4 iscloce n 17 ( aster Gene! 
Chat is all the section says about the chief examiner, It will | \n sae eanoes ee lo ; os - Fe : tg ; $ wh - 
, ' - ot a Ci date tor is ace ¢ i » Has ¢ an WHOM! 
0 observed that Congress wanted to remove the chief exam- | oy an : a ; wa , ogg ; \ 4° tha 1 rs ws Et ia kn 
. vas . | urging ef 0 Mi. AS far as now, ) e Kno 
ner entirely from any partisan political influence, and hence ee ee ee re oe eee c de hdie a 
Peg ee ; ayy | polities of the man whom the Civil Service Commissior 
provided in the hiw that he should be emploved—iark the word . : : 
» | 5 i aaaall ‘ eae pointed. He has been for 10 years or more one of the exa 
employed by the Civil Service Commission. in tl Civil Service Commi sion working under the cl 
‘ ‘ ; Servic ) SS “KRINS © Re 
\itorney General Garland, who was Attorney General under | ©" : ki ae a vet 2 vite tastoners who 1 
} ‘ ' : > aminer, ‘king Tr . 1 ssioners who fo 
Mir. Cleveland, rendered an opnion on that point on the 26th | es ‘ are : ee wre oe eee te . 
was chief examiner. It would seem that if we want 





day of May, 18S6.) This law had been in force then a little : ; ; , ‘ 
no than thre ar { llabus of that imic reatia © out the theory, the intent that is shown in the law that th 
more thi Li . Venrs ne SVIilg Ss s 0 ’ * Ss ns 4 " . ca ° ° s : 

aces ; , =e , - Service Commission should be kept out of partisin politi 

; : : | commission’s recommendation for chief examiner should 
', — — = Scmumene EEL Gai ie ae ee ; Sere oes lowed. It would seem that the Postmaster General ts 

nt by the President, with the’ advic« nd Ceneet of tae Senate | place when he is trying to come in and control the appe 

I have read that inion lo J the ¢ lusi ars of the chief examiner for the Civil Service Commission 

BENS Sean eee Opes Seen ANC CORCHUO BPO PSra~ | Mr. OVERMAN Mr. President, will the Senator 

eraph 2 of section 2 of Article Il of the Constitution of the Mr. NORRIS C rt wre 
inited States ich vil ene Persrg Pas, - : . 2 VIN. erti T 
United States, waieh 1 wilt Tread. Keading from the Constitu- | ar. OVERMAN." ‘The chietexaminer “during the 

ce } years has been Mr. Wales? 

oe Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Referring to the President of the United States— | Mr. OVERMAN. He isa very splendid man? 
shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, | Mr. NORRIS. Yes, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur ; Mr. OVERMAN. He was a Vermont Republican i 
Renate, Geni nameiel cinnacuieen ee ete clit a eae up in that party, and he was the examiner. He has | 
indges of the me Court, and all other officers of the United States | moted now to the place of commissioner. . 
whos appointments 3 not herein otherw ise proviaes for, and which Mr. NORRIS. Yes: I said that in substance an (ay 
on af "s n nieve off re thes ‘think nroper in the Preiiden: 1 although IT did not use his name. Mr. Wales was \ ot 

ne, in the courts of the heads of departments. aminer for a great many years. Nobody knew what Air. Ya 
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wlities were until the President appointed him commissioner, 
vhen it was his duty to appoint « Republican to fill the vacancy 


aused by the resignation of Mr. Craven, the Republican 
nember. 

{ did not read it, but the law prevides that the commission 
sanll be divided and that all three commissioners shall not 
helong to one political party. It has been the invariable cus- 


om, when there is «2 Democratic President, that he appeints 
vo Democrats and one Republican, and when there is a Re- 
uiblican President, he appoints two Republicans and one Demo- 
rt. Lam not arguing that proposition. If I had my way about 

| would not have any such limitations in the law. I do not 
are whether they are all Democrats or all Republicans if they 
lo their duty, I believe this Democratic Commissioner Gal- 
oway was doing his duty. They should have no politics in 
heir official business and should keep entirely out of it. 


its 


As I said, I do not believe there was a man connected with 
he commission or anybody else who knew what Mr. Wales’s 
ities were. He had been there, T think, for 10 years as chief 


iminer. That is another reason why 


\ir. Wales on that point ought to be followed by the President. 
le knows: he has worked for 10 years with the man whom 
commission is now recommending. T do not think they 

now what may be his polities, 
I think the evidence will disclose that Mr. Burleson has said 


hat they wanted a 
ley might get 


Democrat as chief examiner in order that 


more Democratic eligibles to be appointed post- 


asters where the Ciyil Service Commission held examina- 
ms over the country. 
Mr. President, I wish to read 2 citation that the Attorney 


‘;eneral gives. ft want to read it in connection with what I have 
retofere said about the Postmaster General’s activity in this 
atter, about his shielding the man who pleaded guilty to a 
me, keeping him in office, and asking the commission to remove 
man Who brought out the evidence upon which the man was 
ivieted, 
\Ir,. MCKELLAR. Will the Senator state what case that was? 
\ir,. NORRIS, That is the case about which the Senator asked 
uwhile ago. L could not give him the name then. 
\lIr. MCKELLAR, The Senator does not remember whether it 
ihe Washington State case or the Buffalo case er what case 
\ir. NORRIS. No. Let me read from what Mr. Madison, 
of the framers of the Constitution, one of the forefathers, 
when he was speaking of the appointing power.that was 
io the President and the Assembly. I will say the Supreme 
rt reached the conclusion that where the law provided for 
uppointment of an official and made no provision about his 
oval, it followed that the appointing power had the removal 
Mr. Madison observed: 


inger then consisis merely in this, that ihe President can 
rom offiec a man whose merits require that he should be 


dis- 
cole 


d that would be true of the chief examiner or a member of 
Civil Service Commission. Although the law specifically 
the President the right to remove a civil-service commis- 
the statute, as I read it, did not even give him 
io appoint the chief examiner. That came apout ! 
iclion of the law by the Attorney General: 
ill be the motive which the President ean feel for such abuse 
power and the restraints that operate to prevent it? In the 
he will be impeachable by the Tlouse for such an act of 
inistration, for I contend that the wanton removal of meri- 


: officers would subject him to impeachment and removal from 
high trust, 


Vv 


il 


Mr. Madison theught that such a case would be a suflicient 
| of impeachment, what would he have said if it had been 
losed. to him that the officer was keeping in offiee a man 
il been econvieted of a crime and demanding the removal 
oflice of the man who furnished the evidenee upon which 
found guilty? 
Supreme Court indersed that 


iV 


ot Macisen, 


language 


limation is given of the power to remove at pleasure. In 
vith this narrow prerogative, this distinguished judge con- 
lle exorbitant power, grown up from a small “* seminal principle ” 
Postmaster General, of which he says: “The great anomaly in 
‘tem is the enormous patronage of the Postmaster General, who 
ted with the sole and exclusive authority to appoint and remove 
ity postmasters.” Winally, in section 798, he adopts to the 
extent the opinions of Madison and others as pronounced in 
ind declares that “ removals from office with a view to bestow 
© upon a dependent or favorite is an impeachable offense.’ 


is from Thirteenth Peters’ Reports, 242. 
+ another comment made by the Supreme Court in the 
se, Which is that of ex parte Dunean N. Hennen: 
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This f 


power of removal from offic ‘ subject much disputed 

and upen which great diversity of opinion was entertained in tl 
early history ef this Government rh related, bowever, to th 
power of the President to remove office appointed with the con 
rence of the Senate, and the great « atic vhether the removy 
was to be by the President alene 

And so forth. 

It was finally determined that the President did ha ‘ 
right to remove such officers. 

Mr. President, ET am going to give to the Senate a personal 
experience that has come under my direct observation as to 
the methods the Postmaster General has resorted to in order 


to prevent the carrying out of the civil-service recommendation 

whenever recommendations did his politica 
fancy. Ont Nebraska there a little office which 

ealled Seneca. I have passed through the town on the train, 
but I have never stopped there. EI am personally ac- 
quainted with the men who were candidates at the examination 
held by the Civil Service Commission fill a vacancy in the 
office of postmaster there, but under the order of the President, 
which I have read, the Civil Service Commission held an ex 
amination for 


such not 


Suit 
in is post 
not 


0 


for eligibles 


appointment as postmaster at 
Seneca, Nebr. ‘There were two men who appeared for 
amination. It happened that one of them was a Republica 


and the other was a Democrat. I am not acquainted with either 
one of them; so far as I know I have never seen either one 
them: I never heard of either one of them until this case was 
brought to my attention. I have no interest whatever in that 
post office, except, as a citizen of the United States, to see the 


ofr 


man appointed who is properly qualified: to see the law upheld 
and the order of the President obeyed. 

An examination was held, and beth of these men passed 
very good examinations; there was very little difference I 


tween them—not more than 1 or 2 per cent—but the Republican 
stood at the top. Under the order of the President, it was thr 
duty of the Postmaster General to certify the name of 
Republican for appointment as postmaster, but instead of deing 
that he sent out his sleuths—his inspectors—to make an inves 
tigation. 


? . 
itt 


This was during the war. So a charge was made againsi 
Republican, who was suecessful, to get him out of the way, 
that he was pro-German. It was first stated that this ma 


had said that the 
or something 
it developed that 
when 
anything about 
tributed to the 
so forth, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President- 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to remind the Senator from \« 
braska of the fact that en ene oceasion, in Iilineis, I believe it 
was, a elerk in a post office was dismissed for having criticize: 


President and his Cabinet ought to be hance, 
that effect. Later, according to their siery, 
he had not said it, but that he was present 
‘Ise had said it, and that he had not 
it was also stated that he had not con 
¢‘ross, that he heel rot heught hends rel 


to 
somebody ¢ lor 
it. 
Red 


the President, and the President commanded that he be rein 
stated immediately, which was done. 
Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I have no doubt that such an instance 


occurred ; but let me go on with this case. 
The inspectors went out and, I suppose, made their repo 


The result was that the Postmaster General certified to th: 
President for appointment the man who was second on 1! 
list—the Democrat. The President made the appointment 


the appointee was confirmed by the Senate, and I presume that 


he is now the postmaster at Seneca. I have not anything in 
the world against him: he may be an excellent postmasier ; 
L am net making any charge whatever against him; I ha 


no acquaintance with him, and I am finding no fault with him. 
That was all done and all accomplished before the Repub 
lican, who was at the top of the list, knew that any charge- 
had been preferred against him. If there were charges, the) 
had been preferred in the dark to a tribunal that had 
him in the dark, without ever presenting the charges, without 
ever informing him that his loyaliy was questioned, wit!» 


tried 


against 


serious accusation, which was practically a charge of disloyalty 
to his Government and to his country. He is tried and 
demned without a hearing. 

It is only a small matter; if cencerns only little post 
office; but the pest office shrinks into insignificance, Mr. Presi 
dent, when compared with the fact that a fellow citizen—and, 


I believe, an honest and upright and patriotic eitizen——has hex 


found by the Post Office Department practically as being dis 


loyal and has had that kind of a judgment rendered against 
him. I have not been able to investiga this matter as h 
the Post Office Department—I have net read their report 
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on the report that there is not anything to the charge; that 
man is just any other citizen under the flag; 
hat the statements which were claimed to have been made 


as loval as is 


LLS 


md 1 will tell you why L have not before L get through. So | 
may be possible that the charge is true; but the point t | 
ke is that the man never had an opportunity to defend 
sel ves never given any information of the charge which | 

Was mide against him. The investigation which I have been | 

ble to innke—and I have been as diligent and as fair as I] 

ww how to be in making it—has brought me without excep- | 

| 
{ 
' 


vers ever mace in his presence. 


developed later that this alleged statement was made by 


woman: that she made it in the Eastern Star lodge. We 
‘¢ all familiar with that organization, and we all know thut 
is a high-class organization, and that it is as patriotic an 
organization as there is anywhere in the United States. The 


Republican candidate, who stood at the top of the list, was a 


wmber of the Eastern Star; and it is alleged that a woman 
i the Eastern Star lodge said that the President ought to be | 
lapged: that this man was present at the meeting of the 
Eastern Star and did not do anything to the woman, and 
herefore was not patriotic and could not be made postmaster. — | 
Not knowing anything about the facts, not knowing the parties, 
nd not being personally acquainted in the town, when the 


natter was called to my aticntion I commenced a correspondence 


vith various people, and without exception I asked for the 
truth. I had some correspondence with the governor of the State, 
ho knows about the matter, and who first called it to in} 
tentiol I corresponded with the member of the legislature 


of the county, and 
I wrote, “I 


aistri 


her men, and I said to the 


t, with the county 
ln every 


attorneys 


time wan 


Vv What is true. Is there anything wrong with this man’ 
suilty of any of these charges of which the Post Office De- 

nt say he is guilty‘ Without any exception, without any 

i ion, eve reply that I received from anybody save 
an bill of health and stated that he was absolutely 

riotic and that there was nothing to the story 1 found 
hat the name of the woman was, and IT have here an 


avit sworn to by that woman, tl woman who was alleged 








e made an unpatrictic charge at the Eastern Star lodge 
hen this man was present. The name of the Republican candi 
ate was Mr, Gilbert The affidavit headed 
I matte the J G 

Ne hur 
F NEBRAS . I ( 

b> t Ilann M1 J. M. Ilann: ng first duly yorn, on h oath 
p s and says that she resides at Seneca, Thomas County, Nebr., and 

t she has resided at said Seneca, Nebr., for more than 20 years; that 

eca i 1 in the country tributary thereto. 

\ ff t tates that she has been informed that in the application 

to the department for the appointment of a postmaster at Seneca, 
i report had gone into the department accusing your affiant and 

Jay Gilbert, who is an applicant for the appointment as postmaster 
t Sel 1, Nebr., of disloyalty to the Government. That she further is 
nformed that a report is on file from some of the patrons of said post 
I t Seneca, Nebr., that she made the assertion in a public gathering 
i hich the said Jay Gilbert was present, as follows: * President 
Vilson should be shot,” which alleged assertion was made at gathering 
f the Eastern Star orga tic and that Jay Gilbert, who was present, 

oned said alleged say and that a report had gone into the 
nt allegi: t! : fiant made said assertion, as well as 
her unpatriotic languas 

Afi makes this affidavit for the sole purpose of denying said alleges! 











and further alleg that she has always been patriotic, and 
has one son il was inducted on the first call, and 
ag son has many and France since September, 
AT 1 that all th hout September, 1917, her said son 
the Ar of th and that her said son is still in 

with the Ar n France and Germany 

Mr DeL_LA Ha? 
! y pre yvorn 10 before n this Gth day of 

A. D. 1919 
\ G. JIUMPHUREY, Votary Publi 


I WALSH Massachusetts. Mr. President 
PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BranpecGer in the chair), 
le Senaty , ‘ rus Mield to the Senator from 
i = HiUSeLLS / 
Mr. NORRIS I viel >the S tor, 
\I WALSH of Massachus {1 do hot wish to dispute or 
on the wisdom of the arguinent being made by the Sena 
from Nebraska, b I desire to call attention to the fact 
his le the civil-set e rule n connection with the ex- 
yeild m of candidates for postmaster inquiry is made by in 
Peco in the community in which the candidates reside as 
» their loyalty, as to whether or not they are temperate, as to 
liether they pay their bills, and as to the amount of their bank 
counts, and this information is used in marking the per 
tage which each candidate receives. Personally I think it is 
very improper method of selecting candidates for postmaster, 
li ix practically nothing more nor less than a police-court inves- 


it; but I thought the Senator 


tien, and I do not any ve o 
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would be interested to know that the very thing he complains 


| about as being done by the Postmaster General is now being 


done by the Civil Service Commission and is an element in 
riving at the candidate's fitness for holding office. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not think what the Sens 
tor says has anything particwarly to do with the point I am 
now making. However, even if one of those examinations is 
wrong, it does not add to it any to have two made, one by thé 
Civil Service Commission and another by the Postmaste; 
General. 

Moreover, us I said at the beginning, the President was 
required under the 4aw to make this order, but he made it. | 
Was glad when he made it. I think he performed a patrioti 
service When he did it. Llaving made it and put it into opera- 
tion, it is the bounden duty not only of the President but o; 
every man serving under him to that it is carried out in 
vood faith. What I am complaining about, and what I think | 
am demonstrating is that it not carried out in fill 
but that its purposes are absolutely perverted. 

Now, let me go back again to Seneca. I want to read from 2 
letter of one of these men—a man who is a2 member of the Legis 
lature of Nebraska, and who knows this man personally. | 
read just a paragraph from his letter: 


ar 


hot 


sec 


is food 


We regard Mr. Gilbert ‘an excellent citizen, a good man: and 
am in a position to know that Mr. Gilbert contributed abundantly 
the war activities, and was and has been a true and loyal Ameri 
citizen, We regard it as simply a shame and an outrage that such 
fair iactics should have been used in obtaining favors from the ¢ 
ernment 

That is a sample of all of the replies L have been al 


from inen who know this man. It is charged that he ha 
liberally enough; and yet, while I have no person: 
lve about any of these things, it is asserted by men 
kKnow—and this man says he is in a position to know—tha 
contributed liberally. 1 have other evidence here showing 
mount fixed by the committee in the purchase of the 
for was determined there us it was 
sreat many other place committee fixed the amount 
every citizen of the county should pay. They fixed 
that Mr. Gilbert should pay, and he paid it 
th Liberty ugnin, ane 


know ler 


he 
Liberty loan, inst: nee, 
hie siti 


POULT Lali ioan it was done 1 he subscrilblx 
just double the nmount that the committee said he shoul 
Moreover, his wife was chairman of the lo 
very active until she breke down ip he; 
this inhuman charge believe, wa 
this malicious charge, 1 that 


to Omaha a surgical 0} 


was working 


for 
rnd 
while 
him 
compelled: to take his wife for 
He is 2 poor man. The for 
working 12 hours 2 day during the war. 
Mr. President, in this particular case | 
the truth. \s T said, I know nothing personally 
and after IT had had some correspondence [LT went doy 
office of the First Assistant Postmaster General. I thi! ( 
Senator will be interested in this, no matt what he} 
j i P ihe Postmaster Gen 1 in 


seribe 
(‘ros 
It Wi 


against 


Wils 
is as | 
helieve 

filroad 


the r 
Wills rliiXtoues 


about tiie 


@] « 


in regard to the aetion of 


other CASES, 


I went inte the First Assistant Postmaster Gen 
and told the man T met in the first room that T wai | 
the First Assistant Postmaster General. L knew, its 
know, that when you go into that room the First .\ 
Postmaster General’s office is to the right. T was told 


man there in charge that the First Assistant had not yet 
It was then between 9 and 10 o'clock in th 
“Perhaps you can give me the infor 
a post-office matter 
“The man in there 


his office. 
I said to him: 
I want to see the papers in 


want. 
directed me to the left He said: 


ine his name, and I have forgotten the name——* will b 
supply you with the information ”; and I went in, and 
clerk there in charge I had a conversation in recar 
office. He sent out and got the papers. He sat o! 


of the table and I on the other, and it gradually begs! 


on me that he was not going to let me see then l 
experience, either in the House or in the Senate, | 


called on the First Assistant or any other Assistant P 


General or any other official for the examination of pa 
that Ll was given access to them. I said: * Let : 
papers.” He had them in his hands. He did hot £1\ 


me. I said: “I want to examine the papers myself 


me some things that were in them. He told ine enou- 
to know that this woman whose affidavit I had read wa 
woman that their inspectors said had used this lane 
the presence of Mr. Gilbert, but he declined to give tli 
to me. He said: “I would rather you would see | 
Assistant Postmaster General.” I said: “I have trie 
| him, and he is not here.” He said: “TI think he is her 
time,” and I went out and tried again, and the man it | 








Lda. 





said: “He is net heres’ and L went back and again I asked 
he clerk for the papers. He was very gentlemanly about it. 
| de net want anybody to get the idea that I am complaining 


He was careful to say that he did not want to have 
and T assured him that I expected him to obey his 


ibout bina 


litticulty 


uperior officer, but that [ was there to see the papers, and I 
demunded them. TF wanted him either to give them to me or 
to refuse, and IT would go out; and he said: ‘ Let me go and see 


phy Assistant 


First Postmaster General,” and, taking the papers 
ith him, he went out, and when he came back he said: “ Mr. 
Norns, the First Assistant Postmaster General directs me to 
iv te tliat i not be allowed to these papers,” 

| ihat was the end of the interview. 
Mr. President, as I said, | can not conceive why any Member 
the House of Representatives or of the Senate should not be 
owed papers of this kind. Particularly is that 
i the Senate, where the papers have to do with the appoint- 
of a postmaster, the carrying out of an Executive order 
President, and a Member of the Senate has a constitu- 
ional duty to perform in regard to that particular post office 
aus every other post office in the land; and it is yet more 
iportant, if seems to me, in this particular case, because in 
presume Was Whatever evidence they had upon 


you you will sec 


ville 


of 
to eXnbine 
ru 
el 
oy) Thre 
+ 9 
hose pupers l 
base the charge that this man was disloyal and there- 

t fit to be a postmaster in the town where he lives. 

ill have very much further with this Post- 
ster General and this PostsOffice Department until we will 
abolish the Senate and the House and the whole 
Government and let Mr. Burleson run it. 1 not 
of an honest administration of that office that will con 
from the light a charge of disloyalty made against a citizen 

United States, and, when the charge is made, that will 
al the evidence which it from a Member of 

ialy that has a constitutional duty to perform in reference 
hat particular office. 

President, on that same day I 
nother post-office case, and they were given to me, and I 
ined them. In that case the appointment had been made 
rding to the certificate of the Civil Service Commission, but 


hied 
l i 


so we hot lo 


vo 
ville to 
| 1, j ean 


‘ Ve 


on is based 


sce 


asked to the papers 


tion had been held up through one entire Congress, 
running through another one, I think. Anyway, 
believe, without any 


ufirma 
was then 
} 


been held up a good while, | reason 


ithout any cause: but I had learned from letters from the 
iv that notwithstanding the name had come to the Senate 
is being held up—and, as I believe proper investigation 
how, held up at least with the connivance, if not with the 
te request, of the Post Office Department itself—investi- 
from the Post Office Department were out in that com- 


I had learned of it, and so I looked at the papers, and 

ul there an order from the First Assistant Postmaster 
rl to an inspector. There had been one inspection, and it 
t suit them. He was all right, according to the first inspec- 
it nnother order and another inspector were sent, and 
order were instructions, and instructions said 
“ot there he should see four men, naming them. 
ne of those four men was either a personal or a political 
the man who stood at the top of the list in that exam- 


Tile 


1 


Lie those 


mdered then, and I think I asked the clerk, if they had 
pector in the whole Post Office Department who was so 
that when he got instructions of that kind, and found 


idl of men he found when he went there, and ascertained 
were chemies ef the man, he would not know what 
report the Post Office Department expected him to 
not directed to go out and make an examination 
ilt with the people in the community, but was ordered 
und the personal and political enemies of the man 
vas desived to disqualify from holding the oflice. 
hot carrying out the President of the 
That is not carrying out this order in good faith. 
nullifving it. It is a great deal than if they 
sav: “ We will not make that order. These post oflices 
tical plums. We are in power, and we are going to have 
| would have more respect for them than to say to the 
We have abolished polities in the Post Office Depart- 
have put it on a competitive basis; we are going to 
Civil Service Commission, a nonpartisan body, hold 
Xaluinations,” and then when they are held, hold them 
to carry them out, and use the taxpayers’ money to 
evidence, if possible, to show that 


wis 
See 


the order ot 
Stule 


worse 


lit’ 
ht, 
hot suppose they will always be right. I have a great 
Ssylnpathy with what the Senator from Massachusetts 
WALSH] says. The Civil Service Commission is not per- 
l realize that. It would be much better if would 


these reports are 











we 
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amend the law in some places and get it away from politics 
It will begin to degenerate more and more just as soon as it 
gets into partisan politics. I know they make mistakes, and 
when they are made they ought to be corrected. lt would not 


put upon any community a posimaster whom the 
did not want, no matter what the Civil Service Commission 
said; but, Mr. President, I think everybody will concede that 
these examinations by the Civil Service Conunission have been 
honest. They have not been made with a view of ¢etting Tom 
in and Dick out. They have not been made wit! W 
getting Republicans in and Democrats out, or Democrats in and 
Republicans out. They have been carrying out this order 
best of their ability. It has cost a good deal of money to carry 
it out, and yet the Post Office Department, wherever the 
does bring 


community 


ttl 
a Vie ol 


to the 


result 


not suit and does not a Democrat into an office 
trying to circumvent it by various means and prevent the carry 
ing into effect in good faith of the results of the examinations 


under this ordei 

It is a peculiar thing that when the Civil Service Commission 
certify a Democrat at the top of the list it is not necessary for th 
Post Office Department to go out and make any further investiga 


tion. Mistakes only occur when Republicans happen to be o1 
top. Mr. President, it would be much more honorable if the 
would say, “ You can not have the office because you urs R 
publican, and we want a Democrat to have it. it seems to m 
it ought to be beneath anyone with any idea of justice in hi 


heart, no matter how partisan he might be, to resort to the plar 


I have outlined here, that was resorted to in Seneca, Nebr., t 
charge a man with disloyalty, try him for disloyalty, convic 
him of disloyalty, and then tell him about it afterwards, or let 
him find it out in some other way; and even then refuse to lI 
the evidence on which his conviction is based be examined } 


some ohe Who ing «a coustitutiona 


Is il member of the body hav 


prerogative in relation to that very office 

Mr. President, there is one part of the resolution that usks 
the committee, if they find the Postmaster General, sub 
stance, guilty of these charges, to ascertain whether the action 


the the consent of President 


states, 


was taken with knowledge or the 
of the United In the first place, I can hardly cone 
how the Postmaster General could carry on the activity that he 
has carried on without the Pr knowing 
I can hardly conceive that the Postmaster 
assistants would do the things they have done 


something 


General 


sident 
ind 
unless they ki 


they would not be punished for them, because they have done 
great many things that are of a very serious nature. So 
the face of things the presumption, it seems to me, could 
fairly drawn that at least in a general way the President nus 


have had actu knowledge of the Postmaster General's activil 


in regard to the appointment of the chief examiner, and L belie 
that an investigation will disclose that these various activiti 
some of which I have mentioned and some of which I have né 


mentioned 
in writing 
secretary 


for the want of time, were laid before the Presi 
by Mr. Galloway, or at least were laid befo 
to the President for the President’s consideration, ans 








that in answer to that Mr. Galloway had to give up the offic 

Mr. President, I am not going to ask for a vote now or 
resolution if some Senator would rather debate it: 
Senators do not want to debate it but would rather send i 
i committee, I n willing that it should go to the Commit 
Civil Service and Retrenchment for their c ideratioy 

Mr, SIMMONS Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senate 

Mr. SIMMONS I have no desire t ‘ li ‘ t 
the Senator Nebraska, but sed tha he t 
from Tennessee [M Mick LAR to answel ) 
statements th sen xy from has made. I 
think the Sel ) ae n Tennessee sin a \\ ) 
this investigi n, nor do I know y senator on th 
who has such a desire. I think they rather court it 
Senator from Nebras] thinks these things ought to 
rated The Senator from Tennessee indicated ! 
desires to answer the Senator from Nebrask; 

Mr. NORRIS \ll righ 
Mr. SIMMONS But the S« i 
| the Chamber this tin 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Ter ‘ | hey 
time, probably, to answer before 2 o'clocl : that in 
view, Mr. President, I ask unanimous const 1 resoh 
tion may go over until to-morrow witho prejudice oO 
give the Senator from Tennessee the por Lil he desire 

Mr. THOMAS Mr. President, |i th tl Senator fro 
Georgia {Mr Lia ‘RIS | aiso desires 1 : omething o1 he 
resolution, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President-— 
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Fhe PRESIDING OFFICER the Senator from Nebraska | resolution, and I made a request that the resolution go over 
<ks unmapimeus cousent that the resolution to which he has} without objection until to-morrow, so that the Senator from 


wen atklvessing himself may go over until te-morrow. | Tennessee might have an opportunity to speak on the resolution. 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, Iam not in the confidence of the | Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I object to the resolu- 

| 

' 


l"ostnaester (reneral: T have been in his offiee, in the seven years tion going over. 


have been here, but three times. Our relations are not even Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from Nebraska has con- 
radial, for reasons which E shall not state. My relations with | cluded his remarks, I would like to take a few moments to dis- 
‘ir. Galleway wre mest cordial. When I was a member of the | cuss this matter. 
ederal Trade Conunission Mr. Galloway heard there had been | Mr. NORRES. I want to have some disposition made of the 
n the past friction among the members of that commission resolution. Does the Senator from ‘Tennessee want to have the 
ml enaime to see me about it. He teld me of the friction on | resolution referred to the Committee on Civil Serviee and Re 
he Civil Service Commission. He said that the feeling was so trenchment ? 
event between the commissioners that they could not transact | Mr. MeKELLAR. I do not know about that: but I can com 
msiness efficiently, and asked me what I theught he should | plete what I have to say on the resolution in a few minutes. 
o about it. | suevested that he go to see the President of the | I sheuld like to discuss it for 2 few moments before it is dis 
nited States and discuss the matter with him. T think the | posed of. 
eeling between the commissieners was soe great that they | Mr. NORRIS. TI want the attention ef the Senator from 
ost came te blews Georgia |Mr. Suuru}. The only thing I have in mind is that 
Mr. NORRES if the Senator will permit me, [I have net | if we de not do something with the resolution befere 2 o'cloc! 
entioned that difficulty : but there is not amy doubt about that | it will go to the calendar. I am willing to have it referred to 
cing tru Hlowever. that frietion did not exist between Mr. | the Conunittee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. I have 4 
(‘raven nid Mr. Galloway: it was between the chairman of the | right to have it referred to the committee. 


emmission, who has resigned and whe has been given wa posi- | Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not object to immediate action. 
ion over in Haiti at an increased salary, and the other two | 1 would have been ready to vote on it an hour ago. 

uembers of the commission rhere was a great deal of frie-| Mr. NORRIS. It is new about 2 o'clock. 

between the chairman of that commission and the other | Mr. MeKELLAR. The Senator from Nebraska has taken up 
} dm hour and a half in discussing ihis matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know that, and I am willing that the Sen: 
| from ‘Tennessee shall have as much time as he wants, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want but very little time. 

| Mr. NORRIS. But I do not want to get the resolution 
up by going to the ealendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. [ simply can not consent that the 
resolution shall continue te take precedence to-morrow morning. 
| It has had its morning. 

Mr. NORRIS. I move that the resolution be referred to 
| Committee on Civil Service and Retrenehment. 
| Mr. SMFVH of Georgia. I am perfectly willing to vot 
| it now, so far as EF am eoencerned. 

‘omission, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and all the Mr. NORRIS. I would be willing to vote now. 
others. I know of friction in the pust on the several beards on Mr. McKELEAR and Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN addresse: 
| 


ion 
wo members, Mr. Galloway and Mr. Craven; and it is claimed, | 
mad I think wn investigation will disclose it te be a fact, that 
he chairman of the commission was, as a rule, trying to carry 
ut the mandates and the erders and the wishes ef the Test- 
aster General 
\ir. HARRIS Mr. President, | have net discussed this mat- 
er with the President of the United States. My knowledge I get 
from Mr. Galloway, and I think that an investigation 


show tha w resignations were asked because of frietion 


1 
interfered with their work lL knew what that means on 


Lil 
hicl 
conunission, and reeently L introdueed in the Senate a bill 


requiring that the chairman of commissions retate and be elected 
ww the commissioners fer a one-year term—the Federal Trade 


(hair. 

The VRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senater from Nebrisi 
| Mir. Norrts| made a request that the resolution be referred to 
the Conmittee on Civil Service and Retrenechment. Hi: lhe 
Withdrawn his request? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; objection was made. IL move tha 
resolution be referred to the Committee on Civil Servis 
Retrenclinent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
quest that the resolution be referred? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. [ object, Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. [ submit a parliamentary inquiry. L| bh: 
right to have the resolution referred to the committe 

|} properly goes to that committee. 

Mr. WALSE! of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may |! 
| gest to the Senater from Nebraska that there is now in proxt' 
jin the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads a hearing 


weount of the chairman. I think you will prebably find that 
he resignation of Mr. Galloway was asked on that account. 

l went to see Mr. Burleson when I was first elected to the 
Senate nad asked him how postmasters were named. Ie told 
i that the man muking the highest mark would be certified, 

d that nothing he could de er that I could do could prevent it. 
usked Mr. Galloway the same question, and Mr. Galloway told 

that im all imstances the person making the highest mark 

as certified for appointment as postmaster, waless substantiated 
iirges were made against the successful party's character 

Mir. McKELLAR entered the Chamber. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ought prebably to have mwen- 
ohed one other thing that Mr. Galloway referred to in the 
atement I read in reference to the amendment te the order 
proposed by the Postmaster General. There have been a great 
many CNaminations held by the Civil Service Commission, and 
ertifications of eligibles made to the Post Office Department, | 
here the Post Office Department has net yet acted. In the | embodying very many of the charges made in this resolutio! 

ntime, Mr. Galloway charges, and I believe an investigation It is a hearing upew the nemination of a postmaster in Nerth 
it to be true, that the Postmaster General seeks to Carolina, involving a number of eases where the Civil Nervi 
| 
| 


ss 


We 
Commission have had referred back to it examinations 


sinendiiuc irom the President to the Exeeutive order, 
and reports made to the Postmaster General. 


ihe President Las now in his hands the prepeosed amend- 


ent, Which will enable the Post Office Department, in a large} Mr. NORRIS. That does not cover this ground. 
Lobe f the cases of these certified eligibles, to get rid of the | Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Tt seems to me that 
publican candidates ho lave been suecessful in the ecivil- | the committee to which the resolution should be referred 
Vice cxablinations, and M Galloway charges that if the | Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator objects to its going to 
witiivent is agreed to, and ordered by the President, it will | Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, it wil! 
esult hi reds of cascs, Where the eligible certified will not | make it necessary for me to make some motion in regard 10 
2 appointed under the terms of the umended order itself, and | to-morrow. I do not want te cut anybedy off, but I want i 
hat that is only a scheme by which ithe Postmaster General is | action taken in regard to the resolution ; and there will h 
in set Democrats inte office, where, under the original | be some action taken at some time, if it is net taken now 
der, Republicans, ler the civil-service rules, would get the | Mr. SMITH of Georgia. T am perfectly willing to see i it 
—— up, but IT am not willing to have it come up and take precc' 
Mr. FEARRIS. Mr. President, T would like to state to the | of and crewd out our banking bill. 
seul om Nebraska that 1 do net appreve of all Mr. Burie- | The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resetution cone: r 
ons acts. Tam not here defending Mr. Burleson. T[ am sin from a previous day, and under the rules of the Senate 
Hy, as a matter of Justi d fairness, giving information bear referred to a committee. Tt will be referred to the Con 
ng on this question. on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 
Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. VPresident-— Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 
Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President . The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tetittessce 
The PRESIDING OFFICER The Senator from Nebraska Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President - 
I 


the floor. 
r, NORRIS While the Senuto rom Tennessee was-eut it 


ir. nessee yield to the Senator from Montana? 
cl ish to address himself to this 


Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 


‘ 
’ 


fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Nenater fron 
| 


suceested | t ik " 








DLS. 
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Mr. WALSH of Mont I wish to address myself for just 
mement to the action of the Chair with reference to the reso- 
luti of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. I under- 
tood that the request was made that the resolution be referred 
to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. The 


Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaALsH] gave notice that he 
objected to that reference. I take it, then, it is for the Senate 
to determine where it shall go, inasmuch as the request of the 
Senutor from Nebraska is objected to. If the Senator from 
Nebraska now moves that it 


be so referred, then his motion is | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


heft the Senate for action. Under the circumstances of the | 
‘ase, the Senator from Massachusetts has apparently been de- 
nied an opportunity to be heard on his objection to the refer- | 
ence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say, if the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrtar] will pardon the Chair, 
that inasmuch as the suggestion raised by the Senator from 


Montana [Mr. Watsu] relates to a question of order, the Chair | 


from Massachusetts 
the resolution. 


the 
the 


Senator 
reference 


understand 
to object to 


did not 
WALSH |] 


{[Mr. 
If the | 


Senator from Massachusetts objected to the reference of the | 


resolution, of course the Chair will reconsider the reference. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Recorp will show 
that I objected. The first word I uttered was an objection. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER Do Senator from Massa- 
chusetts object to a reference to any 


’s the 


committee? 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I objected to a reference of 
the resolution to the Committee on Civit Service and Retrench- 
ment, as requested by the Senator from Nebraska, and then I 
rave my reason for objecting. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think, under the circum- 
tance I am entitled to make the motion, and I therefore 
nove that the resolution be referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service and Retrenchment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is in doubt as to 
he parliamentary situation at present. The Chair recognized 


he Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR], supposing that 
iw matter referred to by the Senator from Nebraska had been 
nally disposed of. Therefore, technically, the Senator from 
rennessee has the floor. 

Mer. McKELLAR. Mr. President, 

rybody, as I understand that the 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] bas given notice that he will 
at the close morning hour on the treaty, I will 
eld the floor ¢ let him proceed with his speech in 
rulaur order, 


order to accommodate 
Senator fr New 


in 
senior om 
of the 


him and 


me)! 
NN 


Mr. LODGE. Oh, ve 
Mr. NORRIS. I do 
or to-morrow. I do not 
not be voted on now. 
The PRESIDING 
to the motion of the 


not 


see any 


the motion can be put now 
whether the Chair puts 
reason, however, why it 


eare 


it 


should 


now 


OFFICER 


Senator from 


The question is on 


Nebraska to 


lution to the Committee on Civil Service and hment, 
[Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Several Senators called for a division 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us have the yeas and nays 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Seere 


to eall the roll. 


Mr. HENDERSON (when his name was ealled) I have 
general pair with the Senator from Illir [Mr. McCormick | 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. S 
LEY] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded 

Mr. SWANSON (after having voted in th fhirmative ) I 
am paired with the Senator from Washington !Mr. Jones] 
In his absence I transfer my pair to the Senator from Arkans: 
[Mr. Rorrnson] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] 


is detained from the. Senate by illness. Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the Arka 
[Mr. Rosrnson], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Suri}, and 


the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr 


The 
Senator 


senior 


from Ss 


STANLEY] are 


| on official business 


fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. That does not solve the situ- 
(on) 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I move that the resolution be | 


ferred to the Committee on Civil Service and 
the floor now. Nobody can question that I have a right 
nake that motion now. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
McKerrar] had been 
loor. 
Ir. NORRIS. But he yielded. 
e PRESIDING OFFICER. He yielded the Senator 
New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN ], or attempted to do so. 
does not give the Senator from Nebraska the floor. 
Senator from Tennessee claim the floor? 
lr. McKELLAR. No; I do not claim the floor. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
that the resolution submitted by him be referred to the 
inittee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 
Mi. WALSH of Massachusetts. I that 
il Service and Retrenchment” be stricken out 
inserted the words “ Post Offices and Post 
PRESIDING OFFICER. <A motion to refer 
subject to amendment by moving to 
committee. 


THOMAS. 


ive 


The 


recognized by 


Senator from 


Lo 


the words 
and that 

Roads,” 

to a com- 

refer to 


meve 


Is hot 


Mr. President. a parliamentary inquiry. 


PRESIDING QFFICER. The Serator from Colorade 
tute it 

THOMAS. The morning hour having expired, can we 

irther corsider the resolution? 

LODGE We ean go on, of course, because there is no 

hed business. 

PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning hour ts closed, 
the Senator from Nebraska made a motion which has been 
tained by the Chair. A motion may be made after the 





ing hour expires; but, in fact, the Senator from Nebraska 
motion before the morning hour had expired. 

li. NORRIS. T do not care to embarrass the proceedings if 
hair thinks that, since the morning hour has now expired, 
MOoron can not be put 





hit 









Retrenchment, | 


Tennessee | 
the Chair as having | 


Does | 


Mr. BECKHAM. Has the senior Senator 
{Mr. SUTHERLAND] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not 

Mr. BECKHAM. I am paired with that Senator, and 
absence I withhold my vote. 


Ve 


from \ 





Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (after having voted in the 
affirmative). May I inquire if the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. STERLING] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have a general pair with 
that Senator which I transfer to the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Martin], and I will let my vote stand 

The result was announced—veas 62, navs 22. us follows 

YEAS—62 
Ashurst lrelinghuyvse McKellar ~heppa 
Ball Gay McLean Sherm 
Bankhead (ironn MeNary Shield 
Borah Hak Moses Simmo1 
Brandeg Harding Nelson Smith, A 
Calder ilarris New Smith, Ss 
Capper Johnso ‘ { Newber Smoot 
Colt Kellogs Norris Spencet 
Cummins Kenyon Overman Swansol 
Curtis Key Owen rownsend 
Dillinghan Kirby Page Underwood 
Edge Knox Venrose Wadsworth 
Elkins La Follette Phipps Warren 
Fall Lenroot Voindextet Wa \ 
Fletcher Lodge Ransdell 
France McCumbet Reed 

NAYS—22 
Chamberlait johnson, S. Dak Phelan Walsh, M 
Culberson Tones, N. Mex Pittman Walsh, Me 
Dial Kendrick Pomerene Willian 
Harrison King Smith, Ga. Woleot 
Henderson Myers Thomas 
Hitchcock Nugent Trammell 

NOT VOTING—12 
Beckham (ore Martin St l 
Fernald Jones, Wash Robinson Sterling 
Gerry McCormick Smith, Md Suther! 
So the resolution was referred to the Committee on Civi 


Service and Retrenchment, 


Mr. McKELLAR Mr. President, I wish to announce that 
during the morning hour to-morrow I shall take occasion to 
answer some of the statements made to-day by the Senator 
from Nebraska [| Mr. Norris] in connection with the Post Offices 
Department and the Civil Service Commission 

rREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY 

Mr. NEW Mr. President, I desire to give notice that tha 
conclusion of the morning business to-morrow I shall ask the 
indulgence of the Senate to address it briefly on some phases 
of the treaty of peace with Germany now before this body. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN obtained the floor 

Mr. LODGE and Mr. McLEAN addressed the Chair 

Mr. LODGE Mr. President, the treaty is not vet before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 


Jersey yield to the Senator from Massachusett 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; I yi 


vield 














































~ h 
ope iG} 

M LODGE. IL desired to have the treaty laid before the 
s ti I understand the Senator from New Jersey is going 
to + on that 

[ MicLEAN Mir. Presice will the Senator from Massa- 

isetis yield to mn 

Mr. LODGE i vield to the Senator from Connecticut, in 
order that he tmay ask that the bank bill be recommitted te 

‘ itte it will tuke but a moment, as I understand. 

CLEAN. I move that the bill which was under con- 

! esterday, being the bill (H. R. 7478) to amend 

hs ore and 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United 

Stat s ended by acts of June 22, 1906, and September 24, 

GIS, be re mitted to the Cer ittee on Banking and Cur 
rency, 

ir. NORRIS, A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Presideut. 

I PRESIDING OFFICER The Senator from Nebrasku 

tute his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the reconunitial of this bill remeve from 
ihe considertaion of the Senate the question of the appeal that 


Was pending when the Senate yesterday took up the treaty? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ib the opinion of the Chair 
the meusure referred to by the Senator from Cennecticut | Mr. 
McLean] and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is not 
now before the Senate; it is not the unfinished business. The 
motion by which the Senate agreed to proceed to its considera- 
tion on yesterday morning was made before 2 o’clock. If the 
motion had been made after 2 o’clock and the Senate had had 
ibe bill under consideration at the time of its adjournment, it 
would thereby have become the unfinished business, but it is 
not now the unfinished business. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think the Chair understood the ques 
tion T wanted to propound. If the Chair will permit me, I will 
briefly explain what I desire to reach. On yesterday the Pre 
siding Officer made a certain ruling; an appeal was taken from 
the decision of the Chair; and the metion to lay the appeal on 
the table was defeated; so that the appeal was left pending. 


The appeal had to do with this particular bill. I have no objec- 
the motion of the Senator from Connecticut, but there 
uestion involyed in the appeal which I think the Senate 
to determine. ] not believe the motion to reconunit 
vith that, but I do want to have any doubt 
the question I asked Whether the motion of 
from Connecticut, if it prevailed, would take away 
the of the question that was 
went into open executive session vesterday 
of the Chair? 

In the opinion of 


would, of course, take 


Ton wo 
aS id 
ought do 


errere hot 


So as 
hitter 
he Senate consideration 
nding when we 
on the appeal from the 
The PRESIDING OFFICER 
recoumnittal of the bill 
bsidiarys which arose 
the there being 
the ruling would 
which ruling grew h: 
Mi President. hi: 


it isdon 


decision 
the Chair 
with it all 
from the discussion of the bill 
nothing before the Senate 
pertain, the subject matter 
ig vanished, 
being the « 
the bill to bs 
tee until the point order shall been de- 
It au very Vital question. The 
d upon a certain question and from that 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] appealed. 
he til the treaty was taken up 
therefore asl Senator from Connecticut 


reconinittal of that question shall 


motions 
seniute, to 
uppeal or 
the 
1 SMC“ZOT 


ch doubt tl 


ivi 
ase, I verj 
recomimuiitted 


il 


of allowin: 


} ol have 


by the Senate volves 
Qflicer rulk 


senitol 


Presiding 
ling the 
That appeal was pending at 1 
lay. I 
thie 

eon ttled 
MceLEAN Mr. 


question hens 


from 
ne 

the 
ihe bill until 
«rl mt 


the 
consent 


have objection 10 


vill 


ho 
WmhAaHniMous 


esident, I 


and | 


Pr 
now 


Ask 


that it be new 
Mii SMOO'T That - ill right. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
the opinion of the Chair when morning was closed 
o'clock the bill then pending went back to 
not now the Senate. Of course, the 
bill from the calendar and recommit it to 
penite vole 


will that in 


business 


state 
on yesterday at 2 


ihe calendas “und 1s hperore 
enate Cah take the 
if the 
SMOOT. I Chair, but what I said was 
hoped the do that until the question 


appeal from the decision of the Chair should have heen 


committer so to da, 
ugree with the 


Senate wi 


Mi 

the 
finned 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair 
appeal pending. The point of order would have to 
it some future time in order te obtain a decision 





nol 
a) 


settled. 


there s 10 
pe again Dade, & 
of the Senate. 
Mr. LODGE, 
Connecticut [Mi 


and 


Mr. President, I yielded to the Senator from 
McLean], Supposing that the motion could be 
to without debate. If it is going to lead to 
yield further, though I am sorry to in- 


made nugreed 


leo} 


debate L can not 


Se. 
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Mr. McLEAN, I am perfectly willing to move that the Sen- 


} ale proceed to the consideration of the bill for the purpose in- 


dicated ; that the vote be taken; and then I shall move that the 
bill be reecommitted. I think this bill ought to be privileged 
either to remain in the Senate or to go to the committee, and 
the question should be decided this morning. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Ii unfair to say that the bill is 
not in the Senate and at the same time that we can not send 
it back to the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetis [Mr. Lopgre] vielded to the Senator from Connecticu 
[Mr. McLean]. Does the Senator from Connecticut desire to 
inake any motion? 

Mr. McLEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7478) to amend sections 5200 and 
5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United States as amended 
by acts of June 22, 1906, and September 24, 1918. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motio) 
of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, 
interpose a privileged motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator certainly has, bu 
the Chair suppesed that the motion of the Senator from Con 
necticut was made by permission of the Senator frem Massa- 


is 


I think TIT have the right to 


| chusetts. 





Mr. LODGE. I yielded very gladly to the Senator frm 
Connecticut, supposing that the motion to recommit the bi 


would be adopted in a moment, but it has already taken sony 
time, und it is now my duty to move that the Senate go into 
open executive session as soon as possible to continue the con 
sideration of the treaty, I dislike exceedingly to ent off the 
Senator from Connecticut. If the Senate wishes to go on and 
discuss the point of order, of course, it is for the Senate so to 
decide. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Mus 
chusetts will allow me, I desire to say that the Chair has 
just ruled that the point of order which was before the Senat 
yesterday is hot now before the Senate; that that has passed; 
and that the only thing that can be brought up now is eith: 
the motion just made or a motion to reconunit the bill. I thin 
the Senator from Connecticut could move now to recommit th: 
bill without any further debate and have it take that cours 
because the question is not pending to which we were ad 
dressing ourselves on yesterday. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I understand 
original motion was that the bill be recommitted. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think that 
proper thing for the Senator from Connecticut 
to renew his original motion to recommit the bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. I renew the motion, Mr. President, 
mit the bill, and I ask a vete on my motion. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator from Massachusetts ) 
tv me before the Senator from Connecticut makes his motio 


that, and 


be the 


Lier 


would 
to do 


1o 1 ( 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from M 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, a motion to recomimit will s 
be subject to the same point of order. If the Senator from 
Connecticut can couple with his motion a request for Ww 
imous consent, that will leave the point of order wil! 


prejudice so that it does not stand as a precedent, I w 
not have the slightest objection ; but I am opposed to allowil 


| ruling in its present form to stand as the judgment of the +« 


trouble l 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Connecticut can not do otherwise than he hi 
unless he appeals from the decision of the Chair. The ‘ 
has held that the whole matter has passed from consi« 
as the result of our action on yesterday. 

Mr. LODGE. An appeal was made from the decision © 
Chair; a motion was made to lay the appeal on the table 


motion to lay on the table was voted down, and the app 5 
| before the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Chair has just held that P 
not before the Senate, as I understood him, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Chair just held t! t 
is not before the Senate and has passed from consideratio 
bill having been under consideration in the morning hou 
terday. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Chair has held, as I unders' 
that it has all passed because the motion was made be! - 
o'clock, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator understand 
Chair correctly. . 

is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia, Chair holds that the mat 


all dead now, 


The 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not think it is dead. If | nations, the abuse he and his followers heap on those who do 
the billis taken up, the point of erder can be renewed, of course. = — with a and them, the dire threats he makes against 
Mir. SMITH of South Carolina. It can be renewed to-morrow. 10se who oppose his views, 1 can not, in justice to myself or 
Mr. LODGE. If the motion is made to recommit, as the | my constituency, allow to go unanswered, even though he do 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lewroor] has pointed out, the | occupy the Executive chair and is the President of the United 
point of order can be renewed. States. 
‘ Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On recommitting the bill? What I have to say I shall say without persona! spite o 
Mr. LENROOT. Certainty. re but I shall speak the truth and shall speak piai 
Vr. LODGE. Certainly it can. iim and his acts 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator hold that the bill In my remarks I shall only comment on his V1 } 
not in the Senate, and also that it can not be sent back to peace table, voicing my opposition to what I believe ar 
he cominittee? If it is not preperly in the Senate, the appro- | policies and monstrous provisions contained in both the « 
riute thing te do is to send it back to the committee. All we | _— and stating why I can not support them. Let me 
k is that one of the two courses be taken. yy way of preface to the oft-quoted policies of Washington 
Mr. LODGE. The bill is not in the Senate. | his advice to the American people, policies we have alway 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senate will hold that the | lowed, policic that no one has ever had the temerity t 
s not in the Senate, then the committee can go on with it. abandon, precepts. and policies that should be engraved h 
It is not in the committee; the bill is in the Senate, and the hearts and minds of every Senator in this bedy when consid 
nate has considered it and amended it. ing the treaty proposals now before us: 
Mr. LODGE. It is on the calendar, and there has been no | Europe has t of primary terests whi o us ] 
otlon aS yet to take it up. t annie peony . lation mew se peer oe . I ! 
Mr. LENROO' Mr. President, if the Senator will yiek@ (0 | tence then. it must be unwise im ue to impii ate ouruelves 
will the Senator from Georgia permit a point of order to | ties in the ordina vicissitudes of her politics the a 
made, which, if sustained, will immediately send it back to | Hons and collisions of her friendship or enmit 
committee ? Thus advised the immortal Washington. Guided | 
; SMITH of Georgia. What point of order? vice, we have attained a position unequal histo 
Mir. LENROOT. The point of order that it is not properly On May 16, 1914, President Wilson said: 
ore the Senate. , It was not mer vecausc of passing and transien ust 
Mir. SMITH of Georgia. If will not, because I think that the | that Washington said that we must keep from tangling allian ! 
sin the Senat« I have no doubt the bill is in the Senate, | Was because he saw that no country had yet set its face in the sam 
[ have no doubt that the Senate can recommit it. What a a eo es —_ ee 2 
e ask, and the fair thing to do, is either to let the bill be | majesty and in t mfidence and definiteness of our own p W 
committed or let us consider it here. need net and we should not form alliances with any nation in the world, 
rREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. In 1915 President Wilson was nominated by the Democratic 
Party for a second term. His election was demanded by that 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it is perfectly obvious that a parts on the ground that he had followed the advice of Wash- 
deal of debate will ensue on this question, and I now | jngton and had thereby kept us out of war. President Wilso 
ove that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive | himself promised that if reelected he would adl to ** ft) 
less in open session. fixed traditional policy of the United States to stand aloof fr 
e motion was agreed to. the politics of Europe.” In his-speech delivered Shad 
\I SMITH of Marviand. Mr. President, I desire to state Lawn. N. J.. on September 30, 1916. he said: 
[ shall make some observations to-merrow on the pending eabtate s wis a ‘ a , 
treaty. we hall 1 ! rT noth ! { 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open; E pe. 
tive session, resumed the consideration of the treaty of Notwithstandit s unusual beast th e were too pro 
with German) fight, we did fight d very quickly proved to the wo 1 tl \\ 
KFRELINGHUYSEN. Ll rise, Mr. President, to make | would be the decisive factor in the war. Taking advanta 
nse te the numerous criticisms made by the President in | our dominating position he, without consultatio d. s ' 
ent addresses on the attitude of certain Members of the | is known, entirely of his own volition, undertook on Janu ‘ 
who oppose the treaty of peace with Germany and | 1918, to prescribe terms of peac The first ¢ ] tern 
larly the league of nations criticisms that reflect on | “ Open covenants of pence onenly arrived at” and ] fourt 
‘tives, loyalty, and patriotism of men in this body who | the last, “A general association ¢ nations The reeor ) 
. iscientiously trying to perform their great duty at this this Senate will show that prior to his firs rip to Euro 
consistentiv as they did during the great stress of war. | December. 1918. I called ul him for n explanation 
people of the United States have, or should have, a great proposed association ¢ ‘acne of natior nd uit 
nee fer the office of President. The influence he wields eally if he intended t henceforth st ta 
werd and through the columns « the press of the | political and territorial disputes throug 
reaches to every fireside Any statement made by him | said on Deeember 4, 1918: 
ced often accepted as fact, and therefore the repu- | 1 1) ‘ 
those who are pilloried by him on the rack of public | misunderstand I m ! 
iy be affected unless unjust statements are corrected. | him wit is 1 ne arene : 
0 apologies to make to my State or the country for my | > p _ ’ er 
this body. I am n responsible to the President fo ns I oul take 
ut to the sovereign constituenc hich I have the | of the Pr — ae "chews, 4 . 
irt to represent ceo a — h : ‘ 7 
e respects the high oflice whit President Wilson | sucl duced 
han J No one realizes mol thi I that vituper ro 1 SU ! ju ries Lo tenti \ 
personal attack is resented by many who believe the paric The LP | m Europe with ‘ 
do no wrong. I came to Washington hoping to | jegeue ef n i with he resented anv « icis 
ructive legislation and policies under his admin lhe th el y who opposed it with isolatio 
\ firm determinati n to allow my judgment | shor » hig yarren that it wi seem a f | 
| by partisan influences or political expediency. separated fri his human kind fo1 Hi 
) sitlusioned, for I found that almost every great | deter me and others frem criticizing | | 
tion was first measured with political yardstick. | ;Wwe reminded him that we we } 
ding this I voted for every war measure with the States as distinguished from citizens « ‘ | 
0 Government control of the telephones ind ele- | were nationals ratl than i . nals: { wg 
hi control I deemed unnecessary and unwise. | ten Constitutir hat i nd o it 
went on, however, I found that to continue to follow | measure of his and our authority 
Wilson would compel me to abandon the principles | On February 28 last I arose in this Senate and spe 
ong learned to believe sacred and inviolable, and would !ealled attention to the fact that under tl league of 1 
upel me to support policies I believed were wrone and proposed by the President G1 Britain vould ] 
ous to my country. | votes than the United States; foreign powers might 
un Hot support President Wilson’s ideas and ideals of | some control over our domestic affairs; the Monroe doctr 
making or his views on the league of nations. The at-| would be exposed to serious danger and the United Stat 
made by him on the attitude of Senators on the league of might be called upon te take part in every dispute in Europe. 
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killed the bill on the ground that taxes could no more be dis 
tributed for extra constitutional purposes than that they could 
be collected by extra constitutional means. If to secure taxes 
by means of a levy on incomes the approval of the States in the 
form of an amendment to the Constitution was required, is it 
not plain that to distribute taxes among the States for State 
purposes a similar consent is necessary, otherwise one State 
bear part of the State expenses of another. That is 
exactly what will happen if the administration educational bil! 
is executed into law. New York, New Jersey, and Pennsy]- 


; Vania will contribute $41,256,000 of the school fund and receive 


| specifically asked him if, under the league as proposed, it 
would become the duty of the United States to make war upon 
Germany and Russia should hereafter they attack Poland? 
1 also specifically asked him if the league of nations had been | 
force at the time of our revolution, if France could have 
endered us assistance or if it had been in force at the time of | 
our war with Spain we could have rendered Cuba assistance? | 
\ll such questions were ignored by him, and he made no at- 
empt to ascertain the opinion of the country. No doubt there 
Was a good reason for his failure. Last November the people 
unswered in the negative his call for a vote of confidence 
ind he would not risk another appeal. He grimly threatened 
that when again he returued from Europe he would have a 
league of nations so intertwined with the world peace that they 
ould not be separated. In effect he threatened that we would 
‘compelled to accept his league or remain indefinitely in a state | 
While his attitude may have surprised some of you 
t Was ho surprise to New Jersey. We had known him as 


In both 


lf with the atmosphere of the class 


president of as governor of the State. 


Princeton and 


surrounded 











but $18,972,000. Mississippi, on the other hand, to take an 
example, will contribute $143,000 and will receive $2,115,000. 
The danger of Federal control of education must now be ap 
parent all. The administration even now is disseminating 
through the schools propaganda in favor of the Smith edue: 
tional bill. What would it not do if it had actual control, ar 


to 


|} no matter what may be said to the contrary, control will follo 


| tribute 
| Mississippi, to use it 


the purse. 

While the administration seeks to invade the fields of edu 
tion, it has already invaded another State preserve—that of ov 
roads. AS a result of its activities and legislation, $275,000,000 
have been or will be expended from the Federal Treasury 
Of that fund New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania cou 
$113,487,500 but will receive only $29,591,575, whil 
again by way of example, contribut 
$385,000 and receives $4,942,961. Had not the publie repudiat: 
the Democratic Party at the election last November, « 
field of State activities would probably have been invaded 
so-called State rights would cease to exist. The danger hs 
frequently been called to our attention by Senator Kine 
others. To some it may seem strange that a Republican shou! 
call attention to such a subject. I believe in a strong 
sovernment, but I also believe that it must be within cons 
tutional limits. If our Constitution is to be treated as a sc 


‘ve 


eentril 


| Of paper, if a party, or, worse still, if one man sets himse 


; will 


flices he mst 
room. He was the professor insistent that all about him were 
students, that all must bend to his will and that his word was 
aw. I challenge anyone to visit New Jersey to-day and to talk 
my constituents. What will you learn? You will be told 
by the vast majority, including many Democrats, that Presi- 
ent Wilson is an autocrat, and some of them will tell it to 
ou in language unknown in a Sunday School. 
When President Wilson returned to Europe he did so disdain- 
¢ all criticism and resenting the general opinion that his |} 
ts to Europe were a mistake So obvious was publie opinion 
this point that he hu i his return. Was he not fearful 
{ it might grow to a demand that he remain in the United 
Stutes and intrust negotiations to others. His attitude on the | 
ague of nations wus that of defiance. Though in this, his own | 
ntry, criticism of his leag of nations overshadowed praise, 
hat did he say to the people of Europe? He told them that he 
had a “mandate” fr the people of the United States, a 
re) landate which he could not disobey, and that his league of 
ations must be established. On April 28, 1919, he said: 
We have no choice but to ey their indate Dut it is with the 
greatest enthusiasm al pleasu that we accept that mandate; and 
ise this is the keystone of the whole fabric, we have pledged our 
every purp to it, as we have to every item of the fabric. We would 
“~ not dare ate le item of the program which constitutes our 
atennelisn 
Now, gentlemen, what instructions did President Wilson have 
hen he departed for Europe? Have I not shown to you how 
if tried to urge him to ascertain the sentiment of the country? 
You all know as well as I do that instead of instructions he 
ad criticisms, and it was because of such criticisms that he 
hreatened his critics in his Boston address with isolation upon 
shore so high and barren that it will seem as if he had been 
eparated from his human kind forever. Though he had no 
instructions, though the people of the,United States had re- 
pudiated his policies at the preceding election, he apparently 
convinced the people of Ihurepe that we in this country demanded 
his league of nations, shall I say, as many others have, that 
he secured his Jeague of nations by barter. He returns to the 
United States and instead of stating that he had fulfilled his 
nstructions, he calmly tells the people that if they will not 
upprove his league of nations they will break the heart of 
Europe. Why was it necessary to resort to such language? If | 
nh Kurope he spoke the truth that he had instructions from | 
America, that iad a mandate from America that his league | 
of nations must be adopted, why did he upon his return try to 
te is that we must cept it because Eurepe wanted it, and 
that if Murope does not get it her heart will be broken? Was 
La vhit hye he informe Europe that he had instructions 
from the t ted States | had a mandate from the United 
States 
I have kept in very ¢ ch with my constituents in New 
Jersey, und have 0 hesita in saying that very few now 
ali hint a Democrat lo he is an internationalist. My 
onstituents view with rm the steady encroachment under 
this administration of Federal control over what have always 
been considered States pre utives I will very brietly give a 
few illustrations to make clear our viewpoint. We have been 
erv jentous of our schools. We have prided ourselves on their 
efliciency and on our ability to manage them. There is now 
ending and there has been pending for some time a bill which 
has had the support of the administration and for which propa- 


canda is being disseminated through the official administration 
school paper and under which vast sums would be appropriated 
annually among the States and a Federal department of edu- 
cation would be created It is admitted that education is a 
function of the State und not of the Federal Government, 
There w me in © past when such admission would have 


| 
1 
} 
j 


above the Constitution and assumes that all power 
authority are reposed in it or him, our form of governme: 
be in great danger. Just as this administration 
tended to merge State governments in the Federal Governme 
so also has it tended to merge the Federal Government in 
international government. 

President Wilson and his supporters insist that we mus 
join his league of nations without any reservations other t! 
mental; that we should surrender some of our sovereigi 
that it is not only right but that it is our duty to undert: 
to respect the territorial integrity and existing political in: 
pendence of every other nation, even though we thereby pr 
clude ourselves from encouraging others to achieve thei) 
liberty, as France did the Colonies during the Revolution 
as we did Cuba in very recent years; that it is not only rig! 
but that it also our duty to undertake to preserve 
territorial integrity and existing political independence of ey: 
other nation, even though as a result of such undertaking 
might become our duty to wage war on a nation giving lh 
to people seeking freedom, as France gave help to us an 
we in turn gave help to Cuba. They insist that we . 
agree to place the world in a political strait-jacket and 
we must be ready at all times to repel help which mas 
offered to any unfortunate people who may seek to throw vo! 
the shackles of political slavery. 

President Wilson has cast the world into a mold. We 
part of his mold. So proud are he and his followers 0 
work that not only must we not disturb or even jar the ! 
but we must undertake to prevent others from disturbine 
jarring it. That which the wisdom of ages has not icco 
plished he sure that he has accomplished. The | 
States is too small for his ambition. It he sees only as 
of the world. An international organization, of which, 1° 
doubt, he hopes to be the first head, is his goal. In this res 
he like the Bolsheviki. They, too, have an internal 
organization as their goal. Without internationalism th \ 
not sueceed, and their most ardent advocates freely adn 
With pleasure must they view the work of our President 
the goal of internationalism reached, no matter by me 
or by what means, it lessens their work. The most lupo 
part of their work done, Their struggle then will be 
gain control of the international organization, Now, Uni 
they achieve internationalism, their cause is lost. Mr. alta 
may deny that he is an internationalist, but if a family ©” 


nations is created, each member of which is bound to ! 


is 


is 


is 


is 


is 


and to protect every other member, is not the result clearly 
internationalism? a et 

Briefly I have tried to indicate to you how this edna! a 
tion has gravitated toward centralization—centralization OF 0" 
Stetes in the Federal Government and of the Federal Gover 
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ment in an international organization The majority of the | now derided as pro-German and pro-Irish 01 pro-Ttalii resent 
Demecrats in my State are of the school that believes in local | the charge that ey are not loyal. Look over the list of our 
self-government, in State rights, and to them President Wilson | dead and wounded and the number of German. Irish. and Itali: 
is no longer a Democrat. On the contrary, to them he is an | names will surprise yo1 The relatives of such dead and 
nternutionalist wounded wonder why they are singled out fo riticism « 
Why do I refer to them? Simply because I y of them | count of their origin, because they can not approve of the lk 
view certain features of the proposed league as decidedly un- | of nations in its entirety and because, rememberi h ‘ 
American and very decidedly contrary to the doctrines of Wash- | quarrels of Europe, they hesitate to have tl ‘ , 
ington and Jefferson. I have been importuned to oppose such | partnership ans hecome i party to such quarrels Ni 
fentures and time and again have I been reminded that neither } such men inquire why sh¢ id they ! 
the New Jersey Representatives in the Senate is a Democrat | country, be criticized ' 
that therefore thousands of Democrats look to us to voice In this connection I have in-mind an incide! { Y 
heir opposition and desire to be considered among those who | at b f the war: A number of to 
eoncur in objections which I have been publicly urging since | home in New Jersey had gathered at the static Si 00 
draft of the league was first made publi The junior Sena- | to the boys who had been chesen in the selective-se1 draft 1 
r from Massachusetts is not the only one who has been re- | go to 1 nments to serve in the Arm | 
sted by Democrats to stand firm for the Constitution and } Italian boy there who had been in the country on fe 
the principles of Washington, principles which served as | and who had refused to take the exemption that was due | 
ruide for more than a century, principles which President | He was standing with the rest of his comrades. The band hi 
Wilson himself lauded within the past four years and which, | ceased playin People were crying, deeply affected, wher 
he seeking reelection in 1916, he charged the Republican | Italian boy suddenly chirped up, “ Play da music, by and b 
vy with a willingness and even a des to abandon. Time, a} no be here to hear d usic.” That boy laid down his lift 
time at that, has shown ho Ise as the accusation this country \rgonne Feres Was he a pro-! 
nst the Republican Party and how very false were his own | pro-American’ 
otestations of adherence to the principles of Washington; The Senator from New York |Mr. Wapswonrt a 
inciples, now that the office president of the world looms | ago, had a letter from a major of the indred a 
the horizon, he would abandon as antediluvian, while those | fifth United States Regiment, previ no s tl . 
us who can not follow him he characteri: as contemptible | ninth New York Regiment, describi i raid over the top 
tters. If Washington, or Jefferson, or Adams, or Hamilton, | that letter he stated that the commander of the Fren forest 
Lincoln could but return to life, would they characterize as | had asked for 50 men of his regiment to join with 50 Fren 
iitters those who stand fast to the Constituti mm, those who be men in the raid He said, “ You would b SUrprisc d at the 1 
ve that our Government can not be changed without the con- | tionality of the men who responded, for they all voluntet 


ut of the governed, those who oppose a partnership with | when I asked for 50 men, even the kitchen police and the « 
rope and an alliance that would entan : 
quarrels? You know well that the founders of this country | descent, several Slavs and Greeks They went over the top 
( praise us for being true to their les and would look | Not all of them came back, many remained there, but the rai 
at those who would ignore the Constitution and the ad- | was successful and they were praised by the French comman 
if Washington and would stigmatize as quitters worse than | for the service they had rendered. But,” he said, “the lie 
emptible those who would now tie us to Great Britain and | tenant who led those men over the top, while an America 





gle us in every one of | Out of that number we had several Italians, several of Germ 





Europe to sever political ties with which Washington and | zen, was born in Germany and had two brothers in the Germa 
oble followers fought and suffered during seven long years. | Army.” 

have heard expressions on this floor and elsewhere that Was that 1 German or pro-Ameri 

of those opposing the league are pro-Ge n, pro-Irish, or One day recent i met the colonel of the Three hundred 

ulian. eleventh Infantry, a regiment that contained mostly New 4 
e suggestion has been made that 1 vy had better return | sey boys I asked him to tell me of the record the 

land of their birth or their ancestor All will agree that | said, “I have never seen such splendid soldiers Not a wor 
who do net observe our laws or respect our Government | of complaint at the hardship or suffering. Many en wi 


be punished. Yet the record duri t! war of the alien | come to your country from foreign soil followed the Sta 









nd the descendants of the alien races we have adopted | Stripes’ with a devotion that is | ful 
een sublime, and therefore we should not sweepingly con- { asked hit » write me a ] ivin é 
them as a class. service these men had rendered is what he vy ( ‘ 
well aware that because of my 1! 1, some may think A large percentage of the men of the Three hundred and el nt 
am of German origin It is because that neither in me | M™try consisted <« Americans and man Italians, Slavs u ot 
. te ts oe Wes 4 ‘ , | naturalized citizens, who came chiefly from northern New Jers M 
any of my ancestors is or was there any German blood | of them could speak but little English. It required hard wor! 
l had dared demand for all in this « ry, spective of | patience to train them in the duties of a soldier, but when \ re 
square deal. The President has stat at he, too, | the lighting front I felt well repaid for ou1 efforts, for these men fo 
from Revolutionary stocl But in stu pee snk Sat like veterans Fear never came into their mir rhey would go 
om hevolutionary stocl ee u the record | machine-gun nest ith apparent delight and vy would z 
ancestry Iam somewhat curious to knov revolution | Nerve-racking high explosive shells, of enemy artillery, made no imp! 
rs to [Laughter and applause ir ies. | Sree 10m them in an advanes og worth as soldic rs is demonstrate 
“1 708 wATTT in th iarge n List ol w hk yon a ng 
VICE PRESIDENT. Is it not possib » occupants | service cross As ] liers, good ! 
alleries to obey the rule of the Senate? You are not all | have for them thi 1dmiration and prais 
I see you here frequently. It imposes a burden upon 7" ; M. B.S 
: Lit imune 


siding officer that you ought not to put upon his shoul- 

the time to call you to order. You have no right, under 
of the Senate, to manifest your approval or disap- | 
As good American citizens, will you not be kind enough 


the law of the Senate as well as every other law of the | 


Were those boys pro-Austrian, pro-Italian, pro-German? No 
they were pro-Americans, for they fought for this counti 
they fought for you and me, 

What would we say if citizens of foreign origin who have 
sons or bothers in the service of the United States call alten- 








RELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I am proud of my | 40 to the birthplace of our own President's parents and grand- 
Onary ancestry. Ll am proud tl t I be ong to th Sons parents, and ie ae recent -Visul to his mot “es birthpk aon 
\merican Revolution; my forefathers at all times have England? Would we not resent all criticism Dasec! 01 
ue to the Constituti to the G erhment I did not eee an oe = a A. med, verve BSS: CINy) SS perenis 
to answer the ¢a country and to serve in the | #480 ce ‘ana ¥ hich gave them birth. In; ll serioushess L wis 
¢ the Spanish-American War. This is my country to say that if people who do a PE gn 7 
proud of it. For more than two centuries it has been are to be called un-America 1 and denounced man, Pro 
ntry of my ancestors on both nv father’s and my Lrish, and pro ltalian, you will shortly hea * CTLLLCISID Aalony; 
; } Same line of our President, coupled with the rge that he is 





side, and they, too, were proud of it. As an Am« ri- 
‘sent the aspersions cast on citizens whose parents or 
nts were born abroad Remove those born abroad 

nudren of those born abroad and the United States 
not be what it is. Ave, east off only ull of foreign 
you would lose a good part of the worthy citizenship of 
try ; 2 part which we can rely on to oppose internation- 


“ 


trying to force on us what is called a British treaty. Many of 


my constituents are emphatic that the treaty is a British vic- 
tory and in support of their claim my attention has been called 
to the proceedings in the House of Lords and House of Col 
mons. 

The treaty was presented to the House of Lords by the Ear! of 
Curzon on July 3, 1919. In his presentation address he said: 


It is open to me to say, with a real and accurate knowledge of what 
has been passing in Paris during the past six months, that the prime 
minister, by a combination of courage nd imagination and by the exer- 











a part which naturally is anti-Bolshevik. It is but 
al for ®& man to think kindly of the place of his birth and 
ce of the birth of his father and of his mother. Those 
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ise of quite unusual powers of conciliation, has often held ine palonce prior to the Revolution, tu a date two centuries prior to the 
aan nts t th funda is largely personally responsibie for tBe | date when any of his ancestors were born within our borders, 
ontents « mat e vo e, . ° 

in what 1 have said I hope I have not indulged in one sentence that | perhaps he will abandon his charge that his only opponents are 


oul f national vanity or boasting. I have preferred to ant pro-German, pro-Irish, or pro-Italian. Before I leave this sub- 
treaty fr ? > 7 ) vie of its ‘fee > “oO 2 - _~. 28 

this treaty from the point of view of its effect upon the future of the | ject there is one phase of it to which I most earnestly call at 

world rather than its effect upon our own people. But it is permissible, | ¢ ‘ de : : 7 . 

i ips, to point out in a sentence that Great Britain has gained in this | tention. To the Irish the ] resident said he could not promot 
r all, and indecd much more than all, she set ous 8° — Our pave their aspirations for independence because their question is an 

the end of the war intact and unassailed. The principle o intern: : . a : oe lial ee : 
freedom of the seas, which is the basis of our national existence, stands | #@ternal one of the British Empire in which he could not in 


ind unimpugned. ‘The British protectorate of Egypt is pro- | terfere. He now suggests that if the league of nations is formed 


nnimpaired 3 7 : . ees 
ided for in one of the clause i this treaty. We can insist on a setilement of that vexed question. If it is an 
We are demobilizing r forees, but we can not lay down our arms; j rns stio , » Britis 2 ire wh: basis has » for 
we ealy not dlicband them altogether We must still be able to fight for | ternal question of the British Empit at basis has he f 
what we have wen and be sure that it is not taken from us after we | his insinuation that if the league is established we can insisi 
ha wot on its settlement? How can he reconcile that statement with 


In the Tlouse of Commons Monday, July 21, was allotted to | his assurance to us that the league will have no jurisdiction o| 
the treaty i will read a few brief statements from the | any kind over our internal affairs? If there is any theory 
tlebates. Lieut. Col. Hilder said: Which he can bring the Irish question before the league for dis 

Phe outstanding feature of the peace treaty is that it puts the British | CuSSion does he for a moment believe that Japan can not tak 
t point that it has ever reached as regards territory | advantage of the same theory to bring forward her complaint 
part whi 1 our Navy ond ton \ took in either breaking down or destroy- that in our iminigration laws we discriminate against her mone 
ing the enemy we have been left with far greater territory and power | jects? If the doctrine of unanimous voting is any protection t: 
than ai any other period of our race's history , us Will it not afford equal protection to Great Britain? 11 

Mr. Bottomley said. at columns 628 and 629 of the Debates in | Unanimous vote is required what can be done for Ireland 
England objects? 

Unanimous voting is the vice of the league rather than om 


debate 


empire at the highes U 
und wo influence Large ! force of circumstances and the leading 





the House of Commons, on July 21: 








May I compliment the prime minister on the great acumen he showed | | : . as | : 4 : 
when he secured Britain as the mandatory of the ex-German colonies, | its virtues Unanimity, like the league itself, was provided : 
because I believe that before we get on very far with the ex-German | for the benetit of America but to insure to the British Empis 
volonies the league of nations will come to an untimely end, as every | Fr: : al aoe . a en 
experiment of that kind has done. The same. thing was tried in ancient | France, Italy, and Japan the spoils of war, to prevent chang 
Greece and failed, and what happened then will happen now. No power | without the consent of each, to make permanent and indisse 

217 > 90 t{hoair wvarai } noble lar . . “ wea ite - ° se . : 
will enforee th verdict rh ioble jord, the member for IHitchin | ple the control of each over its possessions, and to perpetuat: 

rd R. Cecil) says that public opinion will solve it. [le said that litien appl ag hen ‘ or ae —— 
public opinion ended the war. 1 thought it was shortage of ammunition. | PY itical strait-jacket created at Versailles. Power was « 
[t is possible that when we have spent a lot of money and had a few | tered in the council rather than in the assembly for the s: 
little wars we shall come out with the German ex-colonies to our credit. | peasons, and this fact is especially clear when article 4 is ¢: 
At present we owe America £1,000,000,000 Let her take over some of . z : “ ad ri SeT he 
the obiigations of Russia to ourselves Let us see some sincerity in | fully examined. By that article it is provided that the Uni 
those high principles enunciated so freely on the other side of the water, | States, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan shall, 


‘|! representatives of four other members of the league, consti 


Of the appointment of an Englishman as secretary general of : - ; : 
the council. In effect, the four natious whose spoils of 





the league of nations, Lieut. Col. Murray said, at column 645: ore ee : v C 
Phe appointment of Sir Eric Drummond is net only a compliment to the league, fortified by the doctrine of unanimous voting, insu 
the man, but is a compliment of the allied and associated powers to the | have four of the nine votes. In the assembly these four nati: 
British Empire, of which he is an ornament. As I read the league of | might possibly be outvoted, hence the council was made all 
ations. it seems to 1 he council : > body of delegates are ; car a : ; 
nations, ij me that th neil and the body of delegates ar portant and powerful. The chance that the four nations mic 
or will be for somne time not very much more than ornaments and that : +> . 
the real work of the league will devolve upon what I may call the pulse be outvoted in the council is remote, especially so when the m: 


of the machin iat is, the secretariat under the secretary general. } ner of selecting the four other members of the league is cons 
ure entertained in | ered. In article 4 it is provided that representatives of 
other inembers of the league shall be selected by the assem 
for membership in the council. There is nothing in the leagu 
prevent a representative of Canada, Australia, South Af 
New Zealand, or India from being selected by the assenil 
Great Britain has six votes in the assembly. France, Japan, 


When views such as those I have read 
England is it any wonder that many in this country claim that 
the treaty is a British victory? To those of you who may argue 
that only the citizens of German, Irish, or Italian origin make 
such claims, remember that there are among you citizens whose 


ancestors fought in the Revolution, fought to sever all political | 
es with Great Britaiv. If vou would know why. read the | Italy each has a vote. The nations that have profited by 
Declaration of Independence, read that chief among the grievy- | War have nine votes to start. No one will seriously urge 
es of the Colonies was that of unjust representation, then | they can not influence others. What is to prevent them f 


combining and selecting for the council one as a represent: 
of India, or even two as representatives of New Zealand 
India, or even all four as representatives of four of the fiy 


ish colonies? 


perhaps you will understand why I resent, from the very bot- 
mm of my heart, a treaty which gives to Great Britain six votes 
and to us but one, and which obligates us to defend against all 
external aggression her grasp on Egypt, on India, on Ireland, 
and all German Colonies. Think of it, gentlemen, this, the coun- The facts that the British Empire, France, Italy, ind J 
try which saved Europe; this, the grandest, the noblest, the | 4" permanent members of the council ; that, because of the 1 
sreatest country on the face of God’s earth, for it is God's =e for 2 unanimous vote, the control of each over its pox 
earth, even though his intercession does not seem to have been | Sons Can not be altered without its own consent, and that 3 
asked by those who prepared the treaty; the country which is possible to select one oF even four additional members 0 
ond to none, the country without which England would | Council from the five British Colonies that are me mbers of 
. league, make more opprobrious the injustice of giving to G 
Britain six votes and to our own country but one. What mus 


} 


heen defeated, given one vote while to Great Britain are 


riven six. Have you no pride, have you forgotten the Declara . : a ; : 
ion of Independence, nave you forgotten the Revolution? What | 2&@tions that are not included within the five allied and 
ould the men who then died that the United States might be | “lated powers or the British Colonies think of a league of 
wi say if they could but return and learn that it was pro- | °U" President says that the assembly is only a debating so 
posed to 1ve »>the count vgainst which they fought because and that aul power is concentrated in the council, oe 
of unjust representation, six times as many votes as the coun. | /Casue itself designates the allied and associated powers is 
-y for which they died? What would the men who, during the | tent members of the council and makes possible the sere 
Civil War, died that the United States might survive say if | °! the remaining members from representatives of the nt 
they could but return and learn that it was proposed to give to | SS ae of them? Let = read to aon the oro ee 
the eountry which then plotted in every possible way its de- Sir William F, Lloyd, ps ee minister of Newfoundlan¢, | S 
struction and which fitted out against us such vessels as the | Ser to the question, “ Were the representatives =’ apace, 
{labama, six times as many votes as the country for which they tralia, and South Africa satisfied with their status ! 
died? No American who loves his country can view with pride league? He replied : 
‘ an organization in which our voice will be no greater than the I de not know why they would not be. Our position and 
as hacked as we are by the British Empire, is far ahead of thal 


smallest and but one-sixth that of a country which, but for United States. As far as the British representatives are co! 
their solidarity is complete, and when an agreement is once 
between Great Britain and her dependencies, the whole powe! 
tige of the empire goes together. 


us, would have perished, 

Lam pro-American, one who takes intense pride in his country, 
one who believes that the principles of Washington, by which 
we were guided for more than a century and by following which 
we attained our present greatness, should not be lightly aban- 
doned. If the President and his supporters will but remember 
that many among these who insist on dissecting his visions 
trace their aneestry solely in the United States to a time long 


Can any nation not a member of the council, or can any 
gent person, seriously doubt that the league was formed 1\ 
promote peace, but, above all things, to insure the spoils o 
to the principal allied and associated powers? We receive bor’ 
of the spoils; our part is that of an-insurence company, - 


ee 
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mart is a liability, for assuming which we do not receive even a | gre 


living in a Republ Ni only is it o rig to 
rremium, unless we consider as such the privilege of associating | it is our duty to advi The Constitution is exp] t. The Presi 
vith and protecting those who have secured the spoils. dent has power to make treaties only “by and with pimvios 
When we insist that we have equal representation with Enug- | and consent of the Senat Under the Constitution we must 


land it does not mean that we entertain any feeling of an- | exercise our own judgment, and we would not be justified in 


tagonism. The United States can have no quarrel with her. | relying solely on that of the President Who ean sav which 
Ciod forbid that! The Anglo-Saxon nations must stand together | President Wilson is right—President Wilsen of 1919, who be 
to prevent the downfall of civilization. The sacrifice England | lieves in entangling alliances, or President Wilson of 1914 and 
nude in the war was not a selfish one, and we must realize that | 1915, who expressed the utmost abhorrence for entangling al 


reinforcing the long, thin line in France and the great bul- ; ances? Will we accept the word of President Wilsor 191 
rk formed by her navy protected not only her own homeland ! who publicly applauded the advice of the ir ortal W: 








ur cities and firesides as well. We gratefully and thank- | and who, when boastine that he kept ‘ try o 
recognize that But let not the effort and sacrifice of | denounced the Republican Party as cne which would entang! 
\merica be forgotten. It is our hope that out of this war will | us in the polities of Europe. or will we accept tl vord of Pres 
ne complete understanding and everlasting friendship. At | dent Wilson of 1919, who now favors ignoring the advice of 
e peaee table we were willing that others might acquire terri- Washington sn ur traditions of more thi 2 century ? shall 
s and indemnities. We wished none. The sacrifice of our | we take his werd that we ean now safe! bando he poli 
es and treasure was our contribution to the cause of civiliza which has stood t test of time and ents non An « t 
and we asked no reward Yet we feel that our generosity | against which Washington warned us an iguins ( 
uld not be taken advantage of. We hoped to receive a square | dent Wilson himself, unt i few vears ago, warned us lle woul 
there, and while we wished no indemnities we most ce-’- | have us trust not onl) his word that the experiment can safe 
expected no liabilities Has not England overlooked the be tried, but he even denounce ll who even question his int 
n Rule? If not why do we find her assenting to the | pretation of hi te onal constitutio \\ nee loes 
ium of representation for America while she secured the | derive the right to speak infallibly oa the meaning of the 
mum? The glory of the heroic struggle where the two | of nations? Th is provision in it tl the inte 
ish-spenking nations fought side by side for a high principle | of President Wils shall be taken as binding and con 
to have been lost sight of in the sordid contest of dip Ue all nations Not a single nation has indicated a Hiinlness 
particularly when we find the result of such contest gives | be bound by his interpretation rhe league is contract 
nd six votes and the United States only one in the league. | United States, if it joins, will be a party to the contract, and 
it not arouse suspicion of the suecess of a covenant based | may be surprised S parties to contracts are daily surprised, 
urily on inequality and injustice? when other purties claim a construction of ~ provisions qu 
President’s inconsistencies as well his view that his | different from wl Wits EX} “i and have the courts or trib 
e is a panacea for all trouble should make us hesitate to | nals which exercise ( lexpected 
unless our entry is carefully safeguarded. No doubt ques- structio What tion with some di 
will arise in the league affecting various nationalities. | dence, because the P that he is the 
sassume that a dispute arises between the Italians and the | and that only the { vill dispute his pre- 
and the league undertakes to settle it. You need have 1iounecements. Perhaps it will surprise him to find that eve 
ttle imagination to see what will happen in the United | our own courts. while willing to give serious consideration to tf) 


Here the Italians will urge that our representatives | Executive interpretation of a treaty, are not bound by it 











league must support the Italian side; the Slavs, on the In Chariton against Kelly, decided’ by the United States S 
hand, will insist that we must support the cause of their | preme Court and reported in volume 229, United States Statutes, 
Senators and Congressmen seeking election will be asked | at page 468, it was held that while the construction of a treaty | 
ge themselves to support the respective sides Think of | the political department of the Government is entitled to great 
ish question. If the league as proposed is formed can eight, it is no nelusive upon the If our f itive 
oubt that the Irish question will enter the arena of Ameri construction of 1 reaty would not line ¢ 1m 

tics? Just so surely as we ratify the league as proposed, | own courts, What must we say of a m: natica inter- 

surely will the Irish question become as acute here as in | prets a treaty and strives to make beli hat or 

1 In many States the attitude of candidates for the | the ignorant hay he temerity to his erpretation ? 

or for Congress on the Irish question will become the | If his interpr on is not binding o1 Ir own courts does | 

factor in their campaign. Gentlemen, if the Wilson | believe, can anyon ther Go I 
approved by you not only will we be involved in all ments or the c¢ » 
disputes but elections in this country will turn bot ! assembly of the 
on domestic questions but frequently on the point of In Hauenst reme ¢ 
candidates on foreign questions in no way related to | and reported in © re 487 \ 
‘ss for office or to our domestic affairs. I have taken | held that where etions, one 1 
iterest in our public schools. Many of you litile know strictive as to right t, and the othet 
rful, almost miraculous, part the schools have played | liberal, the latter age of article 
ling from many elements a homogeneous citizenship, an | 10 of the leagus | every other 
in citizenship. It is with real fear that I reflect on how | nation explicitly ve as agai 
will counteract this great work. We know that but 3 nal aggression ie territ integrity and cisting politica 
forget the land of their origin, or that of their parents, ndependence of hough in such 
f their grandparents. It is but natural to cherish | article the undert obligation tl 
for the land which favored you with your parents or | President has tr t we are ne 
dparents. Every time two nationalities in Europe | definitely comm , » of the use in 
spute those akin to them in this country will become | the article of tl words “* undertake and * obligation” there 


interested, far more so than heretofore, for the simple | could be any doubt as te the rights of the parties to the treaty 


t we will have a vote, perhaps a decisive vote, in the under the rul f onstructior nunciated by our Supreme 
Every dispute on which we will be called to vote will | Court, a liberal rather than restrictive construction of rights 
the work of our publie schools to make a homogene- | must be adopted, that is, we could claim from the others pro- 
‘ rican citizenship and will rekindle and revive the old | tection against ex cression and they could claim from us 
ty of those whose kin abroad are parties to the dispute. | similar protecti 
d so serious are the questions which present them When pressed f hn explanation of article 10 the President 
onnection with the league of nations that no one man, | admitted that it « g”mount to an undertaking and that a 
er how gifted, should have been or should be trusted to | obligation was incurred by us to respect and preserve as against 
vil 1y 


our interests. Least of all should we place implicit | external aggression the territorial integrity and existing politi- 
in & man who but a few years ago denounced those | cal independence of the other members of the league. The obli- 
entangle the United States in European polities and | gation, however, he said, was merely moral, as though we, 
vith equal bitterness denounces those who are unwill- | people who believe in a God, who believe that moral obligations 
fangle the United States in European polities. are just as binding, even more so, than legal, would resort to 
ork of any man, and especially of a man who has so | casuistry to defeat performance. Yet that apparently is what 
tely changed front in a few years, must be carefully | he suggests. He expounded his standard of ethics. According 
His view that the function of the Senate is merely to | to him, one who incurs a moral obligation may exercise his 
fo any treaty he may negotiate and that we have no | judgment as to whether he will or will not perform it when the 
) give any advice can not be too strongly denounced. We | time for performance arrives. According to his philosophy you 
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‘ porto I not then expedic nt. You all 
< ‘ me erein the true explanation of his |} 
! t This p! ysopl indicates that he is bound by 
. makes or principle that he enunciates. He 
‘ ‘ il nsistent between his statement in 1914 that, 
1 lunguag n our might and majesty and in the 
detinitenes ir own purpese, we need not 
id not form alliance th any nation in the world, 
reSse] were of 1 entangling alliance. He sees 
‘ istent between his explicit statement made in 
~ ‘a ‘ { here ean be no league or alliance 
( ul understandings within the general and 
family of the league of nations and the special treaty 
yee hI sepa nd apart from the general and 
‘ aithy thereto, 
) ! j ed, o1 ill I Sa) he deemed it expedient, 
‘ n entangling alliances, Now he believes, 
Sit deems it expedient, to preach entangling 
ln September, 1916, he denounced the Republican 
{ rtv that it ected would certainly draw us “in 
[ hit el ) hbroilments of Europe.” In 
119 enounces the same pul weause it will not eensent 
to iio 6 the: embroi nts of Enrope. In 1914 he! 
e | ted States as Nation that neither sits in 
ht i aT others hor is listurbed in ber own counsel.” \ 
‘ eo at Minneapolis he said of the United States: * We | 
predestined med! ars of mankina.” Nuime ‘rous othe = 
“Aliupies ight be cited to s that the President has no tixed 
neiples » fact that he is as variable as the weather. How 
erwise Cah Vou @x plain his ¢ asuistry thet even thoug h you are 
vorally beund to fulfill a promise still you are free to exercise 
0 udgment as to whether you will or will net perform when 
hee me for performanee arrives? How otherwise can you 
uf hiis dle ciation ol the Republican Party in 1916 as 
tha vould invelve us in the embroilments of Europe and 
Ss denunciation tess thi three years later of the same party 
ecause it will not involve us in the embroilments of Europe‘ 
in his most recent speeches he igneres his former statements 
bis under artiele 10 we ineur only a moral obligation and 
hat performance is dependent on the exercise of judgment, 
Now he argues that under rticle 10 the conneil merely advises, 
hat we need not in the advice, oy if our representative 
(loes join, that as if is only advice we need not follow it, 
Article 10° crentes n obligation That fa the President ad- 
S: that ict is no eenerally admitted. ‘the United States 
s never broken an obligation, It has always performed its 
bligations Heretotfors ind I trust henceforth, it has been 
our policy to savy what we mean and to mean what we say Ii 
ve obligate ourselves to preserve as against external aggression 
polities integrity the preorlitic independence of ether 
ons, we st do so Ww << we wish to swerve from the 
of honer and nbandon our traditions If we obligate 
rselyes in favor of other nations, we must do whatever is 
ecessary to fulfill our obligations or we will be called, to us¢ 
¢ President’s own languag contemptible quitters.” If the 
ouncil advise a course of action and as the President implies 
ve may ignore the advice and do nothing, what will the world 
say of us? What would you say of a man who made you a 
promise, who failed to keep md who ignored the advice of 
others who made similar promises? ELxpedieney has been the 
witchword of the Presiden Ife has ever been ready to change 
hix course, denounce that which he praised, praise that which 
lenounced, and shift from one position to another. Ex- 
‘ pedieney may guide the diplomacy of Enroj« The Wnited 
“rates, however, is a Nation of strong moral tiber, a Nation 
high ideals, a Nation which when it gives its word eans 
» keep it and will keep it To our people as a whole ex- 
eclic is abhorrent They demand that an promise which 
viven mi he kept, and that the time to determine what we 
perfor is ither than after we have given our 
7 I kno i} ! al til my constituents and with 
mphasi C de lare 1 es h the question of performanc 
erionsly considered now, and hat they want no promise 
iven if there is any doubt about our willingness. to perform 
hen the time arrives. They view, us T do, a promise as some 
hine sacred as an obligation to be performed, and they and 
| despise those who would nulli Vy promises bw easuistry or 
we To perform on the ero na ‘> oxpedia ney VIore than i 
century ago the famous Chancellor Kent wrote: 
freaties of every kind ecel i fai nel liberal inte ition 
ceerding to the intention of thx ontracting parties, and are he 
kept with the most scrupulo md faith. MIT meaning is to be 
\ rtained by the same rules of construction and cours f ressoning 
whi h we apply to the interpretation of private contracts 
His advice that all treaties ust be kent “with the most 
serupulous good faiti © the advice of Washington to avoid 
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entangling allianees, we have closely followed, For more {| 
a century the polie y of keeping treaties with the most se rupuloy 


good faith and of avoiding entangling alliances hag been 
trenched in our Government as firmly as if written it 


Constitution, and the moral and political sense of our peopl 
recoils from the advice of President Wilson to enter entanelin 
| alliances and henceforth to view treaties, not from the 
point of good faith, but from that of expediency. 
Doubtless you that hanecellor Kent has 
treaties: 
Their mi 
and course <« 
contr: wets. 


<tane! 
ntlse 


notice 


rule of 
interpretation of 


the 
to the 


satue 


rtained by 
apply 


to be uses eonst 


which we 


ning is 


reasoning 


In ny business I have frequently heard of the rule that if 
contract is open to doubt, the doubt is resolved against ih 
parts who prepared it. The law in England is the same 
(his country. In the ease of Guaranty Co. v Meehanics (po 


de cide d by our Supreme Court and reported in 183 United Sta 


at page 418, the English doctrine was cited with approval! (hat 
ambiguities in a contract are taken most strongly agains 
person who prepared it. Article 10 of the league of nations 


the product of our own President. It is point 14 of | 
dress to Congress delivered on January S, 1917 I wil 
point 14: 

\ general association of nations must be formed und speci 
nae. for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of politic 
pende nd territorial integrity to creat und small States alik 

Artic! le 10 provides a guaranty of political independe 
territorial integrity. Reading article 10 in the light of 
14 it is evident that Mr. Wilsen intended that each 
should give to every other party to the league a a 
aniy of independence and territorial integrity. ther 
he doubt the same would he removed by the speech Posen 
in Boston on February 24 of this year, where he present: 
league to the American public. Then he declared that 
our duty not only to sign the treaty of peace, but also to « vine 
with others to make it good and to give assurance to tli 
of the world “* ihat they shall be safe.” By way of exph 
and illustration of the necessity of such combination 
surances he said: 

Do you believe in the aspirations of Czecho-Slavys and the J 
as I do? Do vou know how many powers would be quick to 
upon then there were not the guarantees of the world bel 
liberty ? 

There can be no doubt but that President Wilson in 
in signing the league of nations, to absolutely obligate this co 
try toe defend with its Army and Navy every other niatio 
against external aggression. Now he attempts to limi 


define the words “ external aggression,” In his speech de! 


in St. Louis on September 5 he gave this definition 
Political integrity does not mean that you can not invad 
ountry. It means that you can not invade it and stay in 
not impaired the political integrity of your back, yard if 1 \ 
mt I very mnch impair it if 1 insist upon staying th 
Germany would have given any assurance ab the 


} 
in) 
! 


entered Belgium that she had no intention of remaining 


that all she sought was access to France. If President WW 
definition of territorial integrity is correct, then Germa di 
not violate the political integrity of Belgium by mere 1n\ 

Do the British agree with President Wilson on the limitstio 


a part of article 10 tha 
Mir. Lloyd-(is 


which he now suggests are so clearly 
the ignorant and prejudiced differ from him? 


in presenting the peace treaty to the House of Commons, - 
Supposing that had been in existence in 1914, it would h 
difficult for Germany and Austria to have gone to war. The) 
have done it, and if they had, America would have been In on tl 
day and not ihree years afterwards, which would have |! 
difference, aud made all the difference 
If we- would have been in the war on the very Ltst ca 
Germany invaded Belgium, what becomes of President \\ 
: . da 1 
theory that mere invasion dees not constitute exter! 
sion, that we should wait to see whether there is an inter’ \ 
that we need do nothin 


advise unl 


We 


remain on the part of the invader, 
he council advises, _ the council can not 
join in the advice, that even if the council advises 
hound to obey, and that in any event our obligation is onl) 
and performance is dependent on our judgment. Iu 
Mr. Lloyd-George net agree with President 

‘asuistry and sophistry. 


i’ 


does 


What said Lord Curzon when he presented the 
itouse of Lords? I will read a short extract: 

In all cases of international dispute the covenant pro ia 
nation, however aggrieved, shall take the law into its own % 
the quarrel has been submitted to the councit of nat! Sait . 
national court of justice. Failure to comply with this “ r he 
tails, in the first place. the commercial and economic ostrac! 
offending power, and, in the second, such military and nas 

may be necessary to compel it to observe its obligatiot 
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Will President Wilson ceny that what Lord Curzon said fol- 
lows Violation Gf the lengue means anything other than war? 
Lord Curzon aud Mr. Lloyd-George played a very prominent part 
in the peace negotiations and presumably they know as well as 


President Wilson what was intended. Does anyone suppose 
that if Egypt or India or any of the German colonies which the 
British Government will take over is invaded that the British 
will not insist that we must forthwith cut off all trade relations 
with the invader and lend such military, naval, and financial 
support as may be necessary to expel him? If we fail, no mat- 
te what pretext, will we not be accused of regarding a 
treaty as a scrap of paper? If any further proof was requisite 
to prove that article 10 means war against external aggression, 
special treaty with France provides it. That treaty is de- 
signed to protect France in case of another attack by Germany 
ind it is to continue until “ the council, acting if need be by a 
najority, agrees that the league itself affords sufficient pro- 
tection.” Even the Labor Party in England considered that the 
eague Will be dependent on force to make its decrees effective. 


on 


the 


Mr. Clynes, speaking for labor, said on July 21: 
Iiven the league of nations, I conclude, will require some strength 
some form.or manner of physical force behind it, so as to make 


crees effective. 

I now repeat the question asked by me on February 28 last. 
If hereafter Germany and Russia unite in an attack upon 
Poland, must we be prepared with our Army and Navy to make 

ir upon them? 
inger of an attack on Poland I will again have recourse to 

debate on the treaty in the House of Lords and the House 

(‘ommons. 


In presenting the treaty to the Hlouse of Lords Lord Curzon | 


r 
Poland has many sympathizers in this country. She has many 
ends, as recent debates show, in this house An anxious and a 
ibled time lies before her. She is beset with difficulties, economic 
political. Her territories lie between two powers, the one of | 
mi: on the west, Germany, will be inspired by relentless hostilities. 
On the other side she is coterminus with a State in a condition of 
equal chaos and disorder, But just as the emancipation of Poland 


in international duty, so the protection of Poland is an interna- 
nal interest. The honor of Europe is involved in securing her fair 
ind I hope that a bright future lies before her. 


Lieut. 


the debate in the House of Commons on July 21 
mander Kenworthy said: 
prospect before Poland, I agree, is terrible. In 20 years’ time 
VP nil may find herself wedged in between two hostile countries, 
namely, Germany, with 60,000,000 inhabitants, and Russia, with 
70,000,000 inhabitants. If Poland is not on good terms with those 
nations, her position ‘will be impossible. We have there the seeds 
future War. 
Now, gentlemen, let us face the situation squarely. Will 
be ready to wage war on Germany and Russia if they 
ck Poland? Will we be ready to wage war in behalf of 


Balkan State? Will we be ready to wage war in be- 


To show that I am not the only one who sees 
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of every one of the new Balkans which have been carved | 


Austria-Hungary? Ask the boys who have been across 

sea. Ask their mothers. You know their answer. Should 

we obligate our boys to do something which we know, if they 
ieir mothers were now allowed to vote, they would an- 
emphatically in the negative? I have no patience with 
who would give the obligation, but reserve to Congress 

ight to say whether and how we will perform. 

i man sworn to tell the truth make a reservation that 

if he tells an untruth he shall not be deemed to have violated 


As well |} 


th. If we promise, we must perform. For one I oppose 

the promise. I prefer—and I know that my constituents | 

to be free to act according to our best judgment 

ec event of another world crisis, while in the numerous | 

' disputes which may and will arise we do not wish to 

tangled. One more word about article 10. It requires 

Us hot merely to preserve territorial integrity and political 

ndence but also to respect them. My feeling about the 

respect’ can be illustrated by a question asked in the 
tt of 


Commons on July 16 last I will read from the 


(| record, volume 118, No. 69, column 165: 


Col. Malone asked the prime minister whether he regards the 
ken by the United States Senate and other persons or bodies 
ling the American peopte in respect to Ireland as a violation 


le 10 of Part I (of the league of nations covenant), included in 
ty of peace signed at Versailles on July 28, 1919 
was the word “respect” inserted? Does it not open 
r to complaints by a nation if we permit agitation 
our borders for freedom of any of its colonies or do- 
is? Who will say that our people can not always show 
thy for those seeking freedom? Why should we agree to 
igation which will expose us to complaints if our citizens 
we know they will act: that is, sympathize with those 
ling for political liberty ? 









| joint resolution requesting authority for the President 
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Not only do I oppose the entangling provisions of the league, 
but for the same reasons I oppose our taking part in many of 
the commissions provided for in the treaty of peace. Why, for 
instance, should we be parties to a commission on the bound 
aries of the city of Danzig, or why should we undertake 
join in a commission to exercise authority over upper Silesiz 
or east Prussia or northern Schleswig? Time will not permit 
me to say more on such commissions than that with regard to 
all European entanglements I will be guided not by the advic« 
of President Wilson but by that of the immortal Washington, 
whose advice has stood the test of a century, and whose advice, 
until but two years ; President Wilson lauded and promised 
to follow. 

There misguided citizens who proclaim from the 
housetops that I and others will not ignore the advice of Wash 
ington and the traditions by which to the present day we have 
been guided solely because of dislike of President Wilson and 
because of the belief on our part that by opposition we will 
injure or destroy him and his party. If I did not think of th 
boys who will have to fight while the President and the Senate 
remain secure in Washington; if I. did not think of their 
mothers, their wives, and their children; if I did not think ot 
my country, but thought only of the President and his follow 
ers and the effect upon them, then, and then only, might I favo) 
the abandonment our traditions. Such abandonment will 
embroil us in all the affairs of Europe, and our boys would Ix 
over there losing life and limb. For what? Not for the 
tection of our country or of our citizens, but for the protection 
of others under an international constitution which our peopl 
have never authorized or approved. Our boys are now, with 
out any right authority, engaged in warfare in Siberia 
Only for the decided opposition which we have made to the 
demand for internationalism, our boys would be in every one 
of the score or more of wars now waging in Europe. Had we 
ratified the treaty our boys would have been ere this sent to 
Armenia to take the place of the British who are leaving there 
There is a strong desire on the part of the administration to 
send our boys Armenia. The Member of the Senate who 
boasted of his world citizenship on September 9 introduced a 
to 
military and naval forces of the United States in Armenia be 


; 
Lo 


20) 


are some 


of 


pro- 


or 


to 


use 


cause the withdrawal of British troops will leave them helpless 
against the attacks of the Kurds and the Turks. 

If I was not jealous of my country I would vote for this treaty 
without any amendments or reservations and I would vote to 
give the President authority to use our military and naval 
forces for the protection of Armenia. It is because I am con- 
vineed that approval of the treaty means destruction of our 


beloved country that I will not follow him. 
Europe, to take part in its struggles, and you will find that 
those whom President Wilson would expect to shoulder the 
muskets would decline to do so and their parents would storm 
Washington with their protests and possibly with something 
stronger than protests. If any public demand is ciear it is the 
demand that our boys be returned forthwith to their homes 
and that no more be sent The lives of our boys 
are of far more moment than the sordid, mercenary considera- 
tions which are being urged in this Senate and by international 
bankers throughout the land for the of nations The 
public feels, and I feel, that we should devote our energies to 


Let us try to police 


across seas. 


league 


our own troubles, of which the Boston police strike and the 
ominous reception given the President at Seattle are but 
symptoms. The public is unwilling to enter into an unlimited 
partnership with nations whose language we do not speak, 
whose customs and aspirations we do not understand, and 
whose principles of Government we do not approve. The pub 
lic is unwilling to enter into an unlimited partnership with 


nations verging on bankruptcy, nations which desire us to re 
spect and preserve with our blood and our resources the spoils 
which they have garnered from the war. The league is not i 
league for peace, it is rather a league to insure the spoils ot 
war, 

Aside from the fact that it entangles us in all the broil 


Europe, it opens the door to interference by Europe and Asi: 
in all our internal affairs and jeopardizes the Monroe doctrine 

So insistent the public demand that wi ot risl 
foreign interference in our domestic affairs or in any way sub 
mit the Monroe doctrine to foreign jurisdiction that L do no 
feel it necessary to show the dangers of the league. The publi 

wants no risk of any kind on such subjects and I am sure thai 
this Senate has heard and will obey. The same may be said ot 
the right to withdraw from the league. Last spring I was de 
nounced because I called attention to the omission in the leagu 
of a right to withdraw. I was told that it was not necessary, 
yet when the nations were asked to expressly consent to such 


is should ] 
























nV ve only a conditional one—after two years’ notice. 
i’ ~“ j thin iwe eurs Is a Very long time to be tied to 
| ers should they prove undesirable, and 1 believe the public 
t] likewise In any event the public desires no quibbling 
ut the end of the notice as to whether we are in or out, and I 
: ! that this Senate \ ! it clear that there will be 
no question but that if we give notice of a desire to withdraw 
tie it the exp ion of the netice ean claim that we are 
1 "0 ime Om oa former ocension I cabled the attention 
wm Se the SIs we of the late Mr. Roosevelt that 
j are some matters h no self-respecting ration could 
ubmiit to hitrat \ loul f a league is ultimately 
s nethod be devised whereby In case a nation 
' ly imsi | it wil ot have to submit to a continna- 
tion ! insult pending arbitration. Take by way of ex- 
unt ir relations with Mewic lt is quite true that it is not 
} to admit Mexico to the league at the present time, 
Should, howe e find necessary to send troops into 
Mex ic nd she peauls to the league, What action will the league 
tnke ad will such action milict with the Monroe dectrine? 
Min mir citizens bell iit we should settle our relations 
hi Me ‘ t| it uls Hiterterence Once, however, the 
none is forn Ve », OSD | she believes she will have 
support from some of the members of the league, will appeal 
te should we resent border raids and disorder. The league 
"K the elt of Mexico may prove very annoying and 
! me No doubt the Foreig Relations Cemmittee, if 
j oO edi done so, will give serious consideration to 
t! ‘ wt of in lengue on our relations with Mexico. Should 
ugue take up the Mexican situation, will it conclude that 
a 2 Mbor! should me Ti pypotl ted, and if SO, what nation will be 
he mandatory, or will it be guided by the principle of self- 
nination frm ihe igh ‘ experience, what assurance 
e we that seli-detern ition will be decisive factor even 
ol own Tr ident Let recall to you seme of his 
‘ nts 
‘ vwidress to ¢ ess «kt ered on February 11, 1918, 
hit nonth ‘ iis ¢ i of the 14 points, he stated 
‘ it ‘ } 1 \ l rena te you the se ‘ond, 
} row th 
- md. That peop f pie I . ! not to be bartered about 
; reignt ) ign 1! were mere chattels and 
. even t l now forever discredited, of thy 
rh 1 Byvery ritori nt involved in this war must 
I the inter 1 for the benefit the populations coneerned, 
iot as part « justment or compromise of claims 
g rival State ‘ l 
tl Phat all we | ed ‘tional aspirations shall be accorded 
tmo ut etis | iceorded them without introducing 
‘ l ut s 4 discord and antagonism that 
1 Ie he p Europe, and consequently 
} vn ld 
s nddre \} Vernon delivered on July 4, 1918, 
xspounded four grent ends or ob je ‘ts fer which the war was 
Yr waged I will read hi econd * 
] Th ement of eve ju ti whether of territory, of 
ei f nemic i ment or of political relationship, 
th Sis ie ft ‘ thi of that settlement the peuple 
nediatel on ‘ My l ! the material interest 
tag on or people which may desire differ 
tl ! \ ‘ i terior influence or mastery, 
in) Sept hera@’7. TOTS ( estiuted the ends er objects of the 
nd rie 1 1 J ll! read the first: 
} I imp i ‘ ut must involve 1 discrimina- 
ety hose to j ) \ i just and those to whom w<« 
wish e just I ius i stice that plays no favorite 
! right of tt several peopl COl- 
of ] ( 1 poi \ 
! mn of lt \ mull o 4 te] 
f tionality. 
i Pres lowers would have the publie be- 
lieve that nil lemies this country who criticize 
‘ l ) ! ! t ubts about its wisdom and 
1) ectia \ ’ 3 ] l nnd respected not only in 
ene i but ‘ a I lie longs for iniversal 
t » We e sett] ent of the Italian border and 
‘ I fer to Italian sovereignty of some 200,000 German 
pera Ly role alleged by him to belong o the frerman race 
d in the House of Lords on July 16, 1919 
i i dd that it is doing a very ad service t: he league of na- 
0) t tart it with injustices of this kind to edressed rhe 
vat of ions is supposed to be based upon the principle of the 
ecoznition of the rights of nationalitics and the right of self-deter- 
ninution, and to found that league by a treaty which at the same 
time sanctioned an annexation Olating its principles, destroying the 
very moral foundation on which the league of nations rests, will be a 
wost nfortunate beginning for that project of which we have been 
venturing to pe a great deal for the future peace and welfare of 


1h 


ope, 
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Such language by so eminent a statesman makes me doubt 
imy ability to adequately portray the injustice to China and to 
fittingly protest such injustice. 

In 1898 the Germaus, because of the murder of some mission 
aries, forced from China practically at the point of the bayonet 
a 99 years’ lease of the port of Tsingtau and the Territory of 
Kiaochow surrounding it. The action of Germany was nothing 
short of robbery, and I believe is generally considered. 
Shortly after the outbreak of the Great War the Japanese wit) 
some British troops captured Tsingtau and the German posses 
Since then Japan, notwithstanding the protests of Ching. 
has remained in possession. Instead of returning possession to 
its rightful owner Japan, profiting by the experience of Ger- 
many, in turn made demands on China—21, I believe, in num- 
ber. Unable to cope with her aggressive militaristi¢e neighbor. 
China vielded. Among the demands was one that Japan shoul 
have the right to dispose of Kiaechow in any way that Jap: 
might agree on with Germany. What is the present situation? 
‘The treaty of peace provides not only for the transfer to Japan 

fF all the rights of Germany in the Territory of Kiaochow, | 
urt. “all the rights which Germany 


So 


SLODS, 





157) mig] 
claim,” in consequence of the works or improvements made o 
of the expenses incurred by her directly or indirectly in « 

nection with this territory. Who will define what rights « 

many, the pirate, might claim? Is there any limit to wl 


ulse of (see 


pirate might claim? Japan has succeeded to this limities 
right. Not only is stolen property turned over to soni 

other than the true owner, but it is turned over in such a wa 
that the successor to the robber may enlarge the robbery. A: 


to think that of us, a Nation priding ourselves on our mo: 
a President who reiterated time and again that settleme 
must be just and in the interest of the people directly inte 
dares to ask our consent. not the President wi 
abandon principle fer expediency? He who preached the 
of self-determination approves the transfer of more than 3 
000,000 Chinese from the military power of Europe to the mil 
tary power of Asia. What manner of man is he that he give 
as an excuse a seeret treaty or agreement for such dispositior 


Does 


among France, England, and Japan? Does he think that wi 
have forgotten his frequent denunciations of secret treuties? 
Does he think that because others agreed to a crime that 

mnust approve it?) That he should ask us to approve perhaps 


is net surprising, when we consider all his statements an 


careless is of facts. At St. Louis, but a few weeks ag 
said : 

Great Britain and France, in order to make more certain that Japan 
would come into the war and so assist to clear the Pacific of t 
man fleets, had promised that any rights that Germany had i 

hould in case of the victory of the Allies pass to Japan. 

The promise of Great Britain and Franee to which he refers 


was contained in the secret treaty of 1917, when Japan had bet 
in the war for three years. She captured Tsingtau on Novem 
ber 7, 1914. Why does the President thus try to mislead 1 
people? Is he not ready or to threaten anythin: 

ecomplish his 


end? Why does he not refer to our promi 


to Say 








China to be her friend and to see that justice was done 
at the peace table? Would it not be more honorable to fil 
our own promises than to consent to such injustice and 
as an excuse that others had agreed to the injustice and pron 
ised its performance? The President has not been true to 
China. He not merely tolerates, but approves and asks us to 
approve a dastardly piece of work in violation of our stan s 
as well as in violation of his repeated statements of the 3€5 
on which, and on which only, peace could be effected. Tis ul 
excuse, and in this I understand his Secretary of State does nol 
agree with him, is that otherwise Japan would not h 
treaty. If it cost so much to induce Japan to enter, what ( 
must be paid to keep her in? What ean we hope for a - 
conceived in sin and purchased at such a price? Tf she mace 
any promise to return Shantung to China, where is if? | 
not in the treaty. Do you suppose that Japan will perform au 
representation made during negotiations? Can she not s ‘ 
all negotiations were merged in the treaty, and that it, 
alone, defines her rights and obligations? If we suggest @ 
promise on her part, how simple it will be for her to qu 
refutation of a secret compact our President’s fifth basis ' 
settlement stated on September 27, 1918, hy way of sum! ( 
ihe essentials of any peace: 

Fifth. All international agreements and treaties of every ! 
be made known in their entirety to the rest of the world. 

This Nation can not stultify itself. It can not, It \ 
approve of the restitution of stolen preperty to anyone b : 


Least of all will it consent te the use 0! 


bribe. 


true owner, 
prop TT \ 


its 


it 
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end them God alone knows where, to leave the safe 
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A crave responsibility rests upon every Member of this Senate | harbor of experience, to ea side the chart and compass of 
he vote that is about te be cast on the unfair and unequal | the fathers, and embark Ipon an unknown and t estiuious ’ 
osals that are before us. Is the treaty one that we should | The siren voice of the ideali ill d the melodio | 
nt, and should the United States join a society of nations | is tickling the ear of many men. 
hi. whether practical or not, has been present d to us in the For myself, I desire to sav tha ! ( oO shall 

of an international agreement to promote peace and end | my conscience; that my only desire shall be 1 

ar? The world needs peace; the people of the United | ditional policy that has made Amer ( 
want peace; but they want a peace of justice and honor. | powerful that even in the absence ¢ i le 

reaty and the league of nations have been considered by | Were enabled to rescue Frans Eneglatr al ni 

foreign Relations Committee. We have had an opportunity | the courage of American freemen, not to it fi 

examine the text of both documents, yet information as to accomplish peace with, not without, victo \ , 
reason for certain provisions has been but meager. Papers | galleries.] 
ljocuments desired by the committee have been withheld at The VICK PRESIDENT Mr. Sere 1 

peremptorily. Nowithstanding this sufficient information | instruct your doorkeepet rom this tir fol } 
een procured to show that intrigue, secret diplomacy, ter- | the rules of the Senate are not obeyed they sh f { 
al greed, and selfishness largely prevailed in the nego- | galleries those who disobey 1 les o eS 
iss There was always a big ten, or a big four, or a big | 
and sometimes only a dictator, settling these grave ques- | = — 
The question that confronts us is not one of political | Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I id te desk 
ency or commercial interest; it is our safety as a nation; | have the Secretary d the resolution hich I t 
he future welfare and happiness of the people of the yesterday. 
{ | States. The VICE PRESIDENT I Se will read 
e situation is not one for compromise. I doubt if for any | Che Secretary Senate resolution 190. as foll 
l 1 of time any league of nations based upon political power | Whereas the right n rganize for the promotion 
an iysical force will be satisfactory to our people. Let there views nd | the mprovement of their condition and to ut 
cted a code of international laws and let there be estab- | aatinn adel dee, teens = ee — t t 
shed a court of international disputes. Such a code of laws | whereas this right, long exercised and enjoyed, for some t 1 
‘+h a court would do more to promote peace than armies | been and is being utilized oppressivel) d for the a 
iavies and the secret conclave of prime ministers and | — +t inalionable cht ‘ef. the a = on ting ri an 
lential delegates. straining trade and commerce, overthrowil iw and stroyi 

I all vote for all the committee amendments and I shal order, and eriling ives and limbs of tl if Sta 
ite to approve the treaty unless the amendment return rs eee ; 
sShantung to China is adopted. That we may ineur Japan's coe = ae Al gge is cane ae “—* —- 

asure or that England, France, and Italy with their | jects. lawful or unlawiul. by frauds, fot Sanvedies , 
treaties made a secret bargain for Japan’s help does not | criminal methods 
« e. No w rong should he condoned for any nation in the | ue oe a Hees = ‘ — ina dnd Sinan eneena w — | 2 ty i 
Wo and the United States is strong enough in my opinion | cajjing or to refrain therefrom he may choose. That this. ri ; 
{ so and should say so. mutual and anivy , any denial of or interferen with whicl 
nade no secret agreement when we entered the war: we wae eee ry - tres ——— ee ee nen ; 
ag no reward for the sacrifice of the brave boys who crossed | peht to a lis Jihood for tl support of himself and fami i 
to help France and England. We did say to the world | limitations imposed upor im outside the | re tyrannous, wu 
t right of all people to self-determination and racial | Ameri n, and wholly in nflict with the fund tals \ 
: i . . a freedom. 
e should be maintained. We protected with our blood | iat 90-Ca " r power, paralyzing business e wiih 
1 ‘ed soil of France; now ave consent to the domination by | distribution, lowering duction, defying the laws, and il 
faithful and trusting China, a traditional friend, a | sulting in riot, insur tion, murder, and t destruction of pro t 
+1 are spiracies in restraint of trade, and should » prevented w ‘ 
at has always trusted and respected us. I am unwill- | cniael a weaiated at ail times 
ord my vote in favor of any treaty that surrenders our | ~ That no rson, sociation, 01 ry ition ? sa 
nation or casts a blot on our record of fair dealing | stitutionally exempted xcluded from the oblig 4 ena tt 
47 } : prohibitions gene! wes ted rt | i ind W 
entury and a half with every nation on the face | : Ay THOMAS M Presid t L intrude tl — — 
‘ rth Jir,. A ~ - bO6 PSII bal, i 1 fs tris rest i 
e league of nations, I shall support all the reserva- | the attention of the Senate at this time because conce t 
t e by the committee. They are none too strong I [oe ee ae — eee tl —— vinicl 
the great desire by manv that some form of inter- | is the subject of discussion. ‘The New York ‘Times of Sunday last 
-reement be made to promote permanent peace, if | published a list of strikes pending i the United States num 
Utopian eondition could be brought about. Yet how | ing, as | recall, h excess of 11 and outlu ng 65 other ‘ . 
1 human efforts are when commercial greed and terri- templation which would doubtless be called in the fut 
ver blind a nation. Then treaties become scraps of | That gives a faint picture of the unsettled state of on conom 
sues of nations dissolve into ropes of sand. An | and industrial affairs irrespective of the steel strike, duly 
sed upon political power and old-fashioned secret | augurated after that t was published. 
i with alarm. An agreement of this character | The steel strike is sa to involve something | 
not been shown in the preparation of the plan | lion men, of whom it claimed that more than half ! 
toe u better faith, wiser statesmanship, and more | sponded to the orders of the leaders It affects a great — 
: have yet to hear that any European nation re- | industry, represented by manutacturing plal ts and steel fu 
relies upon it. That should be sufficient answer to | naces extending across the continent. It therefore involves pe! 
| haps half of the States of he Union, id is national S 
t secret birth of the league. I resent the threats, | ceogr: phical as it is in its industrial and political proportions. 
le crafty entwining of it with a peace treaty so | Inasmuch as no strike can be successfully conducted except by 
r the great sentiment for peace in America could | resort to violence and lawlessness the spectacle of hundre ds ot 
to force it through and cirew ivent deliberat: thousands of man e gaged a —_— an capo oor tage _ 
ic discussion, and understanding by the Ameri- the equivalent of « | war; and when to the 300,000 m 
i} added the large 1 ber of those involved in 211 strikes of les 
© ho compremise on article 10. Should it remain | degree, which in the aggregate are doubtless quite 
(| should the transfer of Shantung to Japan sur- | more, the situation is practically one of war, and th 
ll yote against the entire treaty. Article 10 of the | serious because the innoc bystanders, the nonecomb 
radical a departure from our traditions, while | representing t! s j of the ple of the I S 
“¥ agreement is so shocking to our standards of } are exposed to Ll the peril 1d must bear al 
[ am sure they do not meet the approval of our | this intolerable s n 
' The steel strike is not a ovement suddenly sp! g mor 
ok back over 140 years of progress and prosperity | Nation, nor suddenly conceived It has for a period anted 
; orm of government that has adhered to the policy | our entry into the war been threatened, and it seems to hav 
‘ of Washington and Jefferson to keep free from the | been generally understood that it would occur when conditions 

; intrigue of European politics and policies. We are | were favorable, because this huge aggregation of capital and 

Em | to involve ourselves and our people forever in all | manufacture has been regarded by organized laber as the one 

‘ Natters, to police the Rhine, to send troops to Ar- | great obstacle to the universal federation of toilers in America, 


ol eSel care to determine, 


whether justly or unjustly I do1 
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uncement of it was made, as I recall, about GU days 
, number of-the brotherhoods engaged in transporta- 
ft their places of employment and very seriously 
with the operation of the transportation system. 
time the President of the United States announced 
n of calling a conference consisting of representa- 
classes and conditions of our citizenry to consider, 





possible, discover a remedy which would be reasonably 


atisfactory to the contending elements of society, upon which 
li eould hari f nd through which we could reassume 
iormal conditions; and the President very properly asked that 
his contemplated sti be postponed until the meeting of that 

conference, in the hope that it might tind some solution of the 
tuat and thereby make it unnecessary. 

Phe n prominent heads of the labor organization, includ- 
ing Mr. Gompers, recognized the justice of this request and 

commended. it those in local authority; and until about a 
wer go it was hoped—indeed, it was assumed—that the re- 
quest mld be complied with. Notwithstanding this, last 
‘| rsd Ss] ers mnnounced that the strike had been called 

r” Mond ng irdless of the wish of the President 
tl pract | defiance of his request. In accordance with 
the orde! | given, it began on Monday morning, and up to 
the present has bo ts usual bloody and bitter fruit of 
contest and of conflict, notwithstanding the leaders who are 

ponsible for calling it assured the public that it would be 
juic ind peaceable, unattended by picketing or public demon- 
strations These, however, were immediately resorted to, and 
to-day Ul leaders are demanding the removal of soldiers 
ind constabulary because, forsooth, it is complained that they 
nterfere with the lawful right of assembly and the right of 
free speech, rights which the authors of riot and disorder 
recognize only for themselves. 

Mr. President, strikes and industrial disturbances, even when 
justified by grievances of long standing and intolerable charac- 
ter, are bad enough: perhaps, it mav be said that those are un- 

e, although I have never believed that a strike was ab- 
ssentia e it never settles anything permanently. 
:d the present movement are no grievances except those 





Which are ex post facto. They were announced first, I think, 


on the 19th day of September, the list of which I will call at- 
tention to later on. It was stated about the same time that this 
us a strike for power, whatever that may mean—it may mean 


much and it may little. But I understand it to mean that 
aders will inrapose their will upon a great industry by fore- 
i which will lead to the closed shop. 
vrievalce alleged is that the head of the Steel Trust de- 
confer with the representing the unions. I expressed 
my regret—and I sincerely regret—the 
of Judge Gury to meet these men, it hurts 
over a difference, and frequently a misunder- 
he removed by a conference and nearly always 
all. But he did not fit 


clarified with resulting benefits to 


mean 
the le 
ing a recognition 
The 
clined to 


se 


on vesterday do most 


refusa because 
nobody TO TA k 
stand 


alicy Jiket SN 


see 


to do so, and because he did not do so it is said that the strike 
isa strike of power. If that is true—and of course I must rely 
upon the press reports for my information—it is the flimsiest 


excuse in the world, and if it had not existed some other would 


have been resorted to in justification of the movement. 
I have said, Mr. President, that this strike is nation wide. 
Chere is a great steel and manufacturing establishment in my 


State controlled by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. There a re- 
quest was Made upon the manager for a conference, and it was 
sranted—not but several. The men were not ouly invited 
but were urged to lay their grievances before Mr. Welborn, and 
they had none of any consequence, none that could not be easily 
ndjusted. While these conferences were going on, however, there 


one, 


‘ame a dispatch from Mr. Foster, the gentleman who seems to 
be the leader of the movement, and who directs, like a military 
veneral, its various movements, both of tactics and of strategy, 
Which instructed them to ask, or rather demand, the following 


conditions : 
1. Right of collective bargaining. 
”. Reinstatement of all men 
vith pay for time lost, 
The eight-hour day. 
One day’s rest in seven 
>. Abolition of 24-hour shifts. 
G. Increase in wages suftlicient 
ards of living. 
7. Standard 
workers, 
S. Double 
Sundays and holidays. 
9. Check-off system of collecting union dues and assessments, 


disch; ubion activities, 


to guarantee American stand- 


-<cales of for all crafts and classifications 


wages 
oft 
for all overtime work and for work on 


rates OL pay 
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10. Principles of seniority to apply in maintaining, redyc 
and increasing working forces. 

11. Abolition of company unions, 
Abolition of physical examinations of applicants fo, 
ployment. 

The committee stated that they had no demands to maki 
cept those contained in this bulletin. 

Mr. Welborn, the president, says: 


» 


We were surprised at this action, in view of the fact that a 
regular quarterly conference with representatives of our empl. 


held in accordance with our plan of industrial representation, \Wo, 
day of this weck, no mention was made of the probability of dem: 
being made upven or of our men participating in the threat, 
steel workers’ strike, and that the matters usually considered at 
meetings were fuly discussed and adjusted to the satisfaction of 


us 


That was upon the Wednesday preceding the 19th of Se 
ber. I ask leave, Mr. President, to print in the Recorp wit 
reading an article from the Pueblo Star-Journal, entitled 
born’s statement,” together with an editorial from 
paper reciting the splendid condition of affairs existi 
long time between the men and the management 
concern, that the public may know that this alleged crie 
of Mr. Gary’s refusal, justifiable if at all only as r 
United States Steel Corporation, has not resulted in 
than the same course where conferences were had, and \ 
every misunderstanding seemed to have been 
these new and unexpected demands were made 

There being no obje« tion, the matter referred to \ 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


\\ 


of this 


adjust 


WELBORN’S 
DEMANDS, 
AT ANY 
ERED IN 


STATEMENT—PRESIDENT O} 
BUT MAKES CLEAR OFFER 
riME IS SURPRISED TILAT 
STRIKE QUESTION, 


COMPANY DECLIN 
ro TALK THINGS 


LOCAL PLANT SHOU! 


The conference in the office of 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
employed in the company’s 
it was announced by 
Denver to-day. 

Both union leaders, 
union, as well 
greatest surprise that a 
the company and the 


Manager Frank Parks b 
and representatives of t] 
plant here failed 
officials of the company both 


stec] 
results, 


other than those connected with t! 
the great majority of citizens ex] 
full understanding was not ren ! 

nen at this meeting, as labor lea 

pressed the view that the labor differences were so s 

could not possibly join the nation-wide strike 

United States Steel Corporation in the East. 
Th leaders still express the view that a settlement wi 

saying, ‘Is it possible that the emp!oyees of the Co or » | 

Co., whose relations with the company under the indus 

in effect have been the talk of the Industrial world are 

over two points, viz: 

‘Direct recognition and contract with the wnion (ihe 
insisting upon the present industrial plan) and demand 
off system,’ under which the company would make its: 
for the collection of all union dues.” (This the compat 
to do.) 

\ reading of the statement by President 
reveal the fact that the company has 
ticaliy every other demand ineluded in 
against it, except these two, neither of 
company can agree to accept, but offers 
time. 

This brings the situation squarely up t 
and if those employees of the steel 
ahead under the present industrial 
grievances and disputes still insist 
contracts with the company it 
strike. 

President Welborn’s statement follows: 

“Thursday morning a committee of five employees of | ( 
Fuel & Iron Co. called on Manager F. BF. Parks and showed hi! 
gram from Secretary William Z. Foster, of the National Comu 
Organizing Iron and Stee! Workers, advising that the emp 
steel plant, members of the various unions, present their ov 
on the company based on the 12 propositions contained he I 
and Steel Workers’ bulletin No. 2, which were as follow 

“1. Right of collective bargaining. 

“2. Reinstatement of all men discharged 
time lost. 

The eight-hour day. 

“4, One day's rest in seven. 

5. Abolition of 24-hour shifts, . ° 
“6, Increase in wages sufficient to guarantee American 

living. 

7. Standard 
workers. 

*8. Double rates of pay for all 
Sundays and holidays. 

‘9, Check-off system of collecting union dues and assessii 

* 10. Principles of seniority to apply in maintaining, re 


ers’ us 


ight th 
pa 1 


directs 


oO 


Welborn pril 
already com] 
the 12 den 
which Mr. We 
to talk furthe: 
the men and 
works who are unw 
plan of considering 
that they must hav 


does look as though th 





for union acti 


seales of wages for all erafts and cia 


overtime work and 


| increasing working forces. 


“11, Abolition of company unions. . ; 
“12. Abolition of physical examination of applicants 
ment. 
“The committee stated that they had no demands to 
those contained in this bulletin. N ae 
“We were surprised at this action, in view of the fact U 
regular quarterly conference with representatives of our emp)0 
in accordance with our plan of industrial representation \) : 
of this week, no mention was made of the probability of dem: poi 
made upon us or of our men participating in the threats ae 


workers’ strike, and that the matters usual y considered at 


ings were fully discussed and adjusted to the satisfaction ol 
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| officers of the compan t the representatives of the work- 
ome 40 in number, Thursday night The discussions at that 
eetil and with the committee of five previously referred to at 
her meeting held this morning, brought out free acknowledgment 
onsiderable number of the representatives and by the committee 
their working and living conditions under the operation of the 
rial representative plan had greatly improved and were now 
tter than prevailed at eastern plants; that the treatment re 
the hands of the company was fair and that there had been 
crimination rainst men on the part of th company official} 
of union activitic It was also unqualifiedly admitted that 
hour < with one day’s rest in seven, except where men 
1 otherwise, prevailed at this plant; also that no n 
to work 24-hour shift It was adr ed, to that wages 
e, so far as is known, at least as high as those paid by e: 
urel 
ugh the 12 points covered by » do not dir ly 
1 contra with union organi committee of Hv 
hat 1 real object ou by ide on u " 
n vith the various t ini ! ot our plan oO 
! Ose tio! Our repl to s der na v S 
were quite willing to discuss wi ntatives o 
son serving under the ind ita pian ! 
points of bulletin No. 2 wl did. ne t ce ¢ 
l it having been i I to 
the stateme! I I them na nel pre it 
nsider i ition | would ntinue » Op te ol 3 
l " i I ‘ ‘ 
} onld he thi ! he ( 
rejection of t 1 i 1 the nel ssue rie 
1de-union agre ent ould displace th I strial p i 
1 the union meh we ng to zt my 
propo 
l ~ V l re t ( eel-w l ( 
whi would riously crip] operatic her l 
of ce e be the pul 1d ! i ) 
ove the sta have tal 
ms n re to co i 
Ci it ‘ t ‘ I ? i 
oP ie, j 
Star-Journal holds no brief for the Colorado 1} & Iron Co 
wspap is pl illy respo! ie 10 abo i n ip 
ont In use Db company, tor th a ) I 
and for the yption of semimont | 
perated by the company at Pueblo, and an impart! rel 
ollowing statements will prove the f: they I i wi 
o the benefit of employee s of the con il Ww ( 
iny in any manner, shape, or form . 
first place, the Star-Journal wishe to p a omplement 
lv acknowledged, however. to the men of the Mi qua plant 
they have been the talk of the industrial Vv d fo an a 
I D eful employment, hile ot! int 1 1 eer 
ged in bitter controversies, has be oint to l 
ple Puet and by the ole Sta V proud 
ndid display of fairness and cons ial 
f the great plant on whic! ma kine 
I n Pueblo nd southern Colorado dep i f theil re 
el \t Minnequa, under the present tri plan, all ha 
trial peace and industrial prosperity. \o men in Colorado 
ated any better than the compa! t 1 I 
an This the committee which wa i n Pres 
dmi No army of workers on Zz \ een i 
nd encouragement ong lin ‘ iol 
given of the Mi 1 | I ) t 
! ions ilway l a ine I t 
plans i! their rking mditions a f 
nt and the hs also Ited 
| ( idl ru I ( ract i} 
through fl pl nt ! indu 
t worl nd hardly seems 
me! red t¢ h ta who 
most ‘ y relatin witt } i i 
rn interests to do what 
ug urged to take a step which, wh will nev I t 
for each and every man employed 1 teel works is a 
iiding citizen, is likel to plunge ft soutt n half 
another strike, with the certain | ousands o 
| hecks to the employees of we ' } 
é dollars in pay heck 0 ef inds 
Mf el works for a living 
the steel works have admitted, th igh thei vari 
the company has met them s vy and wit 1D 
» do the right thing by them in way, and just 
yyvees of the steel works should consent to e advised 
ests as to what they should do in Colorado when the 
more favors and concessions | en emploved 
= n only be termed a demand upon employees of the fuel 
Pueblo to pick the hestnt ou the fire for the 
ees of the steel works did not h practically eve 
demands made against the United States Steel Corpora 
ts no plan of industrial representation at all, they would 
excuse for following in the lead of eastern men, but the 
ilready have practically everything which eastern men 
in it must be admitted, places the emplover of the fuel 
the light of walking out to get something wh they already 
Svympathize with the men in the Fast 
Journal peaking for a community of ple who ;¢ as 
rreat plant at Minnequa and of it plendid army of 
Pershing was of * his boys ’ in Prance appeals to the judg- 
men that it is unfair to them, to their wives and to their 
o the wives and families of other men depending upon the 
work at the steel mills to think the matter over with that 
nent of which they are capable, and to take such action 
ure of a continuance of the pleasant industria] relations 
I tter working conditions, better wages, more favors, and 
' have been shown employees than ever before in the his- 
! ant, and to not take any action which will sever those 
Which will cause unnecessary loss of time and wages and 
I use sickness and suffering in joining a movement for the 
( ining something which Minnequa workers already have. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, ] 











i do no s nh 
intentionally aK DY utement reflec ¥ unit j Ip 
anybody, and only in so far as probabilit 

if I find in l rut e tha ‘4 is 

retraction more promptly than I. 

But I believe, from the « ey yp 
during the past 10 days, that t ip ! 
strike LIS me y S$ SO » ais ,a 
condition of \ l ad State il t< f 
President's propo fer ‘ y 
extreme demands of hose wl See] ) 
hi: Ly th Ameri l DOL it ji S | 
one sl | 1 to be apn ‘ ed of 

i i Sil tl s 
That, Mi Py ‘ \ 
to all rr ¢ ‘ 

f lanimable, th: ( 
{ } to T | 
( iv} iva Constit ss 

ti 1iie@ D Ll ul ) i 
i rigl ( ( tr 
I og io ( } ! j I 
I i ‘oll I » tT i 
I n decid i ‘ | 
aul) nstitut ry} ) ! 

enti To j y 

T kin » it 
cti¢ i ; ‘ ~ 
h , 0 . ; : 
con ‘ i 1 i I i | 

el ‘ ing Inbe ! weet f 

! t 
th ( ‘ ~ 

) { » Ve > ti 1 «le it nip ) ‘ 

mad t h th I e | ore, O i ni 
hound ’ 1 a enno tte 7 

1 } ty ‘ Ci ‘ t 

~ i wid \ 
t I es 0 sponsible org 
ol = ( j ‘ I } rpose 

ul s be f org dl s lam 1 

l | ’ ) t 1) — ‘ 

I ‘ ( el 
the whole Na \ arte \\ } au 3 
SUI bh Ye trace C ©! | 
in to say not hi é hloods 
] a mstra ) Se 
bv f \\ l ; ti 

| Y yy . 
to work ex 
side asseciation h ‘ sian do no 
that a man be ow) rast 
f an « zatio PT ‘ le « 1 
owned ar \ } S| 3 
value to g00 ot hin I 
whethe it be a « noination 
or 1nterferes with tl right of « ( his 
in hi OWl l nve ! i l i 1s 
always confron | r K | Pini 
It i n old qi Mr. Preside peop 
country hay bec ve I iss il } o mrate 
man who has asserted his co tutional right Hecause 
not protected him w re ( being } . Fro} 
sin there can be no 1 Hiss 

Mr. President, hat is a Government w t} it ¢ 
tend its protection and laws to every citizen an yall th 
erty within its geographic boundaries? A gov 
forgets its duty and disregards the rights of its n 
zen is not fit to be called a government, as ! 
protected SU will tl migl >| ] tel i 

The great body of the American } e, M 1’ 
organized; they are just plain, everyday, obedie: lew-abit 
citizens. They go about eir business, int ered with e 
stantly by these jarring and conflicting demands and requi 
ments, and bearing it all with a patience which, considering 
average American animal, is most amazing here can be 
possible compromise between the right of the citizen, sul 
to that of all other citizens, to do as he pleases and the eter: 
principle of organic justice, because the two are paral 


0 













~ ae , WeMCt * ‘ (yNAY riya. ‘ 
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Yet we have gone our wuy, and are still doing so, paying little | to conform to its requirements; and vei, because of its orig 
regard to these conditions, thus exposing our vast unprotected | nally avowed lawful purpose, it would be exempt from prose 
citizenship to the wrongs, the outrages, and the injustices of | cution, so far as prosecution depended upon the moneys appro 
which they are always the victims when the jarring forces of | priated by this act, no matter how wicked, how cruel, ho 
society clash in the endeavor to settle their disputes by the | deliberate the acts of which it was guilty. So, too, by the fo! 
ordeal of civie battle. lowing sentence in the act such an organization would be pro 
Mr. President, we have not only been indifferent, we have | tected from prosecution ‘for any act done in furtherance’ «{ 
actually encouraged this situation. The legislation of the" ‘the increasing of wages, shortening of hours, or bettering 1) 
American Congress is directly responsible for the greater per- | condition of labor’ not in itself unlawful. But under the tp 
eentage of these disorders. We have provided for them, we | of criminal conspiracy acts lawful in themselves may becon 


have invited them, we have encouraged them, by making spe- | the weapons whereby an unlawful purpose is carried out aid 
ial exeeptions from and giving special privileges under the | accomplished. (Shawnee Compressed Coal Co. v. Anderson, 209 
veneral statutes of the United States. | UL S., 423-484; Aikens vr. Wisconsin, 195 U. S.. 194-206: Swit 


seat here. Mr. President, was a veto message of the President | Dec. 16, 1912.) 
of the United States aimed at the deficiency bill passed by Con- “The further proviso, that the appropriation shall not be 
eress in February, 1913. It contained a provision that has been | in the prosecution of producers of farm products and asso 
vrafted into every succeeding similar statute since that date. |} tions of farmers who cooperate and organize in an effort jo 
And we, the Democratic Congress, reenacted this vetoed meas- | obtain and maintain a fair and reasonable price for their pros 
re on the 23d day of June of the same year and sent it to the | ucts, is apparently designed to encourage, or at least to dis 
President, who approved it, saying in his message, however, courage the prosecution of, organizations having for their pr 
ihat he did so because he could not segregate the item from | pose the artificial enhancement of the prices of food prod 
the rest of the bill and because there were sufficient funds | and thus to avoid the effect of the construction given to 
ivailable to make the exception innocuous, but also expressing antitrust law in the ease of United States against Patten, « 
he opinion that the statute was unconstitutional. It reads: | cided January 6, 1913. 
} 


rhe first event of any considerable importance after I took my | United States, 196 U. S., 875-396; United States vr. Reading ¢ 








Provided, That f tl money shall be spent in the prosecu- “At a time when there is widespread complaint of the 
a v individual for entering into any combina: | cost of living it certainly would be anomalous to put on 
of hours, or betteri ndition of labor, or for any act done in | Statute books of the United States an act, in effect, preventin: 
furtherance there itself unlawful: Provided further, That no} the prosecution of combinations of producers of farm prod 
unt his app shall be expended for the prosecution of | for the purpose of artificially controlling prices; and the 
rod rs of farm nd asseciations of farmers who cooperate | , : ‘ 
und organize in ap effort to and for the purpose to obtain and maintain | 1S not removed, although it may be masked, by referring to ¢ 
fair and reasonable price for their products. | purpose of the organization as ‘to obtain and maintain a 
y Mr. President. the veto message of Mr. Taft is very short. | and reasonable price for their products.’ 
LE shall not. however, at this late hour, take the time to read it, “An umendment almost in the language of this proviso, so 1 
but I shall ask permission to insert it in the Recorp as a part of | as it refers to organizations for the increasing of wages, a1 
remarks forth, was introduced in the Sixty-first Congress, passed 
Let me say. however, that Mr. Taft in that veto message , House, was rejected in the Senate, and after a very full dis 


A cnoke with the inspiration of prophecy, for he outlined every cussion in the House, failed of enactment. Represent:ri 
Madison, speaking in favor of the amendment which str 


consequence that has since resulted from this policy of exempt- 


ny Classes from general legislation. out the proviso, characterized it as an attempt to ‘ writ 
May this be inserted, Mr. President? the law, so far as this particular measure is concerned, 
The VICE PRESIDEN’ Without objection, leave is granted legalization of the secondary boycott. * * * The laws ot 
The message referred to is as follows: | this country, he pointed out, ‘are liberal to the workiic! 
To the House of Representatives: He can strike, he can agree to strike, he can act under 
ae leader in a strike, and he can apply the direct boycott, | 
[I return without my approval the bill H. R. 28775, being | —* and pply the aves 
; ; , : : . aes ., When it comes to going further and so acting as to impede 
An act making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of ae ‘ S 3 ie Hs 
ct nce . 1; 2 ‘ . | obstruct the natural and lawful course of trade in this com 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for s ; : it 
; 8 iry, then the law says he shall stop. And all in the world tha 
ornel MITROSeSs . ° ¢ : : 
pur] this antitrust act does is to apply to him that simple and proj 


‘My reasons for failing to approve this important appropria . : : 
oe = 7a . oa PPro} rule, that he, too, as well as the creators of trusts and mon 


tiv bill are found in a provisien w ° as been a , » th: : ; ; 
; = ‘' ; 200). OK) fc A a fo . = ~ a ; oo . ; ws olies, shall not obstruct the natural and ordinary course | 
appropriating SA ' or the enforcemen ea trust laws : vas . een 1g) 
a followin lan ize: ee a or ee | trade in the United States of America.’ ‘I believe, he ada 
In the following languag cs ; ; : iene > 
: 7 ian ani eal ss ans | in the high aims, motives, and patriotism of the Am 
rovide howerer, That no part 0 lis money shall be spent in the De hen itenin : iii , ol . leretandin 
prosecution of any organization or individual for entering into any workingman, and do not believe that, rightly oo . ee ; 
eombination or agreement having in view the iner asing of wages, | this amendment, they would ask us to write it into the fa 
Se eee - hours, < Benet ie. ee ee or wr viel a en of this Republic.” (Cone. Recorp, p. 8850, 61st Cong., 2d sess 
tone im fur rance thereoft not In its unlawful: Provided, further, +s - ‘ : sane . a itty ST 
Pha no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the prosecu- It 1S because I am unwilling to be a party to writins 


bole 


tion of producers 


of farm products and associations of farmers who | 2 provision into the laws of this Republie that I am un 


operate and organize in an effort to and for the purpose to obtain | give my assent to a bill which contains this provision. 
gnd maintain a fair and reasonable price for their products. | , Ww H. Tart 
“War. TT. Part. 


“THe Wuire Houser, Wareh 4, 1913.” 
Mr. THOMAS. I commend that message, Mr. President, 


‘This provision is class legislation of the most vicious sort. 
If it were enacted as substantive law and not merely us a quali- 


fication upon the use of moneys appropriated for the enforce- | ‘ “a Mr 
ment of the law, no one, I take it, would doubt its unconstitu- | the perusal of every lover of his country at this time. 1 ae 
tionality. A similar provision in the laws of the State of IIli- | raft had performed no other service to his country, he requites 


nois Wis declared by the Supreme Court to be an invasion of | His obligations to it when he wrote that message. 
the guaranty of the equal protection of the laws contained in Some time afterwards we passed an antitrust act Khowll a& 
the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the United | the Clayton Act. I shall not take time, Mr. President, to I 





States in the case of Connelly v. Union Sewer Pipe Co, (184 | this statute, but I will insert, without reading, section a 
U.S., 540), although the only exception in that instance from the |! Chapter 323 of the laws of 1914, found in volume dS, Ht ‘ 

illegality of organizations and combinations, and so forth, de- | at Large, page 731; also a section on page 735, excn 
clared by that statute, Was one which exempted agriculturists and | these associations from ‘the injunctive processes 0! the court 
live-stock raisers in respect of their products or live stock in hand ; or seeking to do so, for I do not believe it does. AS a Hit" 
from the operation of the law leaving them free to combine to | of fact, however, the statute has been found most ee nt, 

do that which, if done by others, would be a crime against the | Cause legal restraints by injunctive writ upon law! 7 
Stute. | when questions of unions are involved, have not bee! ver) 


“'The proviso is subtly worded, so as, in a measure, to conceal | prolific since that time, however crying the need for 6 
its full effect, by providing that no part of the money appro- | interference, 
priated shall be spent in the prosecution of any organization or Mr. President, when the Clayton Act was before us ler" 
individnal ‘for entering into any combination or agreement | sideration, I objected to these exclusions, and I voted asa" 
having in view the increasing of wages, shortening of hours, or | the bill because it contained them. We have ho more righ 
bettering the condition of labor, and so forth. So that any | Mr. President, under our oath of office to enact privilcs 


. . . . . ‘ . . 7 ‘ +t ; ype 
organization formed with the beneficent purpose described in the | legislation, no more right under the Constitution” = the 
proviso might later engage in a conspiracy to destroy by force, | United States to exempt one class of our cilizels See 

ity 


Violence, or unfair means any employer or employee who failed | operative clauses of prohibitive statutes, than Ww 
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commit treason against the Nation we are sworn to support. 
3ut we have done it, and we are how enjoying some of 
consequences. How do you like them, gentlemen? We are 


blame—do not forget that—for by the enactment of such legis- 
lation we have suid to these associations, ‘Go out and do 


what you please. You are above and beyond the law. All we 
ask that you vote fr us upon election day.” Inasmuch, 
however, as each party has outstripped the other in “ getting 
there first,’ neither has been able far to reap a decided 
harvest of majorities, but what a price to pay for political 
favors. 

I dislike, Mr. President, to call attention to such things, but 
it is time for plain talk, because the country is in danger. The 
practical construction placed upon these enactments is precisely 
that which President Taft predicted, and, if I may drop into 
the ordinary vernacular, they have away with it” up 
this time. Mr. Gompers said the other day that there were no 
strikes except when grievances made them necessary. I 
pretend to give his exact words. But the 


is 


SO 


Lo 


crgyt 
SUL 


do hot 


facts are otherwise. 


Let me read a very short editorial from the New York Times of 
Monday : 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRATIZATIO 

\ manufacturer of jewelry is confronted with a demand for a 2o 
per cent increase in wages, coupled with a 39-hour week. Under his 
present high wage seale he is able to make only a 10 per cent profit 
fired out with eternal bickering, he offered to divide this among his 
workmen, but they refused. lie then proposed to turn over to them 
his factory to be run on the soviet system, offering ta give his own 
services free for six months to induct them into the mysteries of 
business management. After that he would retire. Again they refused. 
No doubt they had heard of what happened in Russia to sovietized 
factories. 

The authors of the Plumb plan ask no Greek gift such as that offered 
by the manufacturer of jewelry. If the brotherhoods run true to the 
soviet form, their wages continue as usual, but the deficit is borne by 
the stockholders and bondholders, who at eimbursed, if at all, at the 
expense of the public. 

Then there is something here about the Plumb bill, which I 
will insert without reading. 

A man can pick up a newspaper anywhere in these days and 
vet all he wants about the extent to which strikes have gone, 
Here is an article from the State represented by my distin- 


guished friend who sits immediately in front of me [Mr. OWEN]: 


[OB SEIZES TOWN; DRIVES OUT POLICI fURER GIRLS WHO REFUSED 
rO STRIKE HELD PRISONERS WITHOUT I ) 
DRUMRIGUT, OKLA,, Nept be 
Drumright to-night is in the hands of mob, which, having dis 
armed the chief and members of the police department and driven the 
latter from town, while threatening the former with death uniess he 
resigned, has warned the Bell Telepbone Co. that if demands of the 


striking telephone girls are not granted its plant will be burned. 


rhree young women operators who refused to strike are reported to 
® held prisoners by the mob in the telephone building, where their 
friends are refused admittance or the right to supply them with food 

The trouble is said to be the culmination of the clubbing of a picket 


a policeman this morning 
Now, let us cross the Mississippi and co 
s anwirticle from Taylorville, H1.: 


into Hiinois. Here 


OW A LITTLE STRIKE TIES UP SMALL TOWN 
TAYLORVILLE, ILL., September 2 
The striking citizens of Taylorville—railroad men, miners, telephone 
Is, and others—have brought to Christian County conditions bot! 
jue and annoving. 
Its annoying alike for the strikers, the employers, ond the neutrals, 
1 can’t telephone at all, you can't call a doctor nurse. 
This is not in Russia, Mr. President; this is in Mlinovis. 
You ean’t order groceries or meat. A local of the United Mine Work 
did it by sympathetic strikes. The local is repudiated, but it make 
» difference, 
They closed a moving-picture theater; they made the merchants re 
I to sell to the strikcbreakers and railroad officials The railroad 
on the Chicage Midland, a spur road, are cuf and backed by) 
therhoods. Automobiles are only transportation on the 27 miles ot 


railroad, 
lhe signal men, the station agents, the telegraphers, the 
track walkers went with them. Only about four men, 
tive and the general superintendent, stayed. 


section men, 
including a 


Here is another clipping from the same paper, dated Septem- 


it city of Brooklyn, where the lives of literally millions of 


people were threatened, for the purpose of making the strike 
od 
MAIN FLOODS BLAMED ON STRIKE—BROOKLYN UNION CO. SUES FOR 
JUNCTION AGAINST FUTURE VIOLENCE, ALLEGING 1,000 LIVES WERE 
IENACED, 
Alleging that an attempt was made last week to flood gas mains, 


langering the ‘ives of its 1,000,000 patrons, the Brooklyn Union Gas 
obtained yesterday from Supreme Court Justice Callaghan an in- 
tion restraining the Brooklyn Gas Works Protective Union, which 
conducting a strike at the company’s plant, from resorting in future 
violence or intimidation. 
Che petition asserted that last Wednesday evening large quantities 
the mains. The trouble seemed to originate 
A drip pot near Caldwell Avenue and Queens 


f water were observed in 
Newtown distriet, 


th 





the | 
to | 
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Boulvard showed 3 feet 6 inches of wates houg he ne il 
is from 8 to 10 ing Pumps were work ir 
water receded less than 2 inches Large pump working il Wed 
day night, reduced the water to the normal level the next mornin 
Officials of the company said yest lay i the wate had not ‘ 
promptly detected and pumped out uneven pressure throughout Brool 
lyn and Queens would have resulted. Gas iets left rning would iv 
been put out, but the water, constantly moving in t iins would hav 
allowed the gas to flow again through the « i ts, pel 1) , x 
ating thousands. 
Investigation, the officers said, revealed that \ ta 
main had been connected on Queens B evard | i vigne 1 
vilowing water to flow into the gas 1 
The company also discovered the f« \ I. 
seven gas meters in a tenement at No. 822 Val tio Street, B 
were leaking badly Investigation, it was said, showed t 
been punctured in a manner indicating consider f iliarit 
such devices 
rhe compan petition alleges these happ« ‘ 
the strikers were in earnest in threats to le t 
pany’s service intimidation and violen 
The union wiil hay until September ( 
injunction suit 
Meanwhile the cor iny will ask the dist: or Kit 
Queens to investigate and to pre ite I ) 1 } 
thie ets lege 
Phese e three of many. Grievance W hat ‘ 


These are acts of criminal lawlessness grossly subversive of 
rights of others and should be suppressed and punished Phi 
are said, Mr. President. to be in the interest of libor l 
he scaffold Madswim Roland eried. * Oh, liberty, how 
crim are committed in thy bame!” We may well | 
phras her utterance in this morning of the twentiet! 

by the refrail Oh, labor, how many crimes are com 

thy name! 

I shall i Worry the Senate ivy otpber stu es, b ( 
ure many, and I fear the list will grow and not decrease un 
we do something 

I was greatly cheered yesterday afternoon by reading in th 
dispatches that the American workers “stayed upon the jo 
I am informed that the percentage of foreign employees in | 
steel industry is something over 60 per cent, or about that 
But there are many Americans among them, thank God. It 


where a m 


eanism; aud 


not in is born but what he ts that constitutes Ame 


there is 


nany a foreign-born citizen in the Unit 
States striking against his will whom I will not insult by com 
paring with Mr. W. Z. Foster, the leader of this movement, t 
whom I shall refer presently. Americans stay on the job 
it is to Americans that the country turns in this hour of peed 
I know, Mr. President, or I am morally certain, that the 
jority senti nt of the men involved in these proceedings 
nguinmst the My friend, the Senator from Nevada, told 1 
Inost interesting story yesterday about the strike recently call 
in the mines of Tonopah, I think, for a dollar a day increas 
The managers of the mine said, “ We will make this up to 


by securing provisions and letting you have them at such | 
is Will mal up the difference between what you think vo 
ought to have and what you are getting.” 

‘Oh, no,” they said, “we can not do that. We are men o 
honor We have an understanding with the grocery le . 
They have a union. We are looking out for them.” 

‘The strike was called. and the strikers got into the Wi 
nutomobiles and rode away from the mines. 

A day or two afterwards the governor arrived and took 

| hand. Gov. Boyle is a pretty level-headed man. After m 
some inquiry, he suspected that the strike had never been prop- 


giving an account of the tleoding of the gas mains in the | 


erly called. So he made this proposition: “ We will take a 
vote right here, and every miner will be permitted to vote, and 
his vote will be counted. If a majority is for the strike, well! 
nnd good: but if not, then we will see what the governor can 


do for the enforcement of the laws and the dignity of the Com- 
alth.” 


Monwe 


rhe vote was taken and stood 6 to 1 against the strike. 
fhe leaders, confronted by that result, could not very we! 
prevent the men from returning to work, and they have beet 


at work ever since. I have no doubt that if the same thing could 
be done in Cleveland, in Pittsburgh, in Youngstown, in 
Pueblo, the same result would follow. 

I am interested for the people of these places, the sufferin 
people, and I want to remind the that they vote, to 
The noncombatant, the every-day man, who has to fake car 
of himself or perish, when confronted by conditions like thes 
needs, and should have, the moral support of the Congress oi 
the United States by the adoption of some such resolution as the 
one which I am now discussing. It is little enough that 
ean do, in view of our legislative record during the past six 
years, which I do not think can very well be defended, becaus« 
one consequence of every great disorder of this sort is to turn 
loose upon the community its criminal and lawless elements, 


Gary, i 


Senate 


we 
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r da hen the police went on strike und, by the way, he said the other day that the 
sperice f : considerable community of the | come when the steel 


ime would 
workers would enact the laws in Washing- 





























sor Great Britain when these conditions are aflame. | to! That may be true Who can say that it is not a prediction to 
I e opportunit if the cut-throat and the thief. Crime of | be verified in the near or remote future? I do not know. 
s is rampant and looting flourishes without stint. So- | Organizations of all sorts have gotten along up to this time by 
lissolved into its original el ents and every man must telling us what to do, and we have done it Perhaps it ma 
if Natural in ft e when appeals are mad be cheaper te put us cut and do it themselv 
ress f ‘ . ort of 1 f om every sort of people In this book—and I am reading from the very able speech of 
ras ean do it. put tl tamp of disapproval upon | Mr. Coorrr in the House yesterday—he said: 
|! follow it up by repeal of these laws I ce of 1 nons to fight his « st ene t hae ndics 
Fi er ent l ] i no efore the Senate Committee i no I cal l sel t thos i ‘ I just, I Cc) 
I ition! , eliminated from the pending de- | 1%°¢ th -< suseholder attacked in the night by a gtar, 
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, I . . en d pu Pike ] s nd uns pu Is enemy, and 
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Ho ‘ otes Irpos ! ( t of capita nce 
sufe he \ ( ien s ‘ greater | h 
and en to wrest from them l 
from him } for ind duplicity and so to put 
\ n : Cert bor lk s and f ! \ . I il woposes to bring about th 
1 . S t { S ot | Ie Ss ‘ a : 
. | , 
{ eo] ! t ¢ ieir belli i I | il ot ! 
I ! I j Ope his ex eSSIt Ag 
RS ° 
= i If itis I hdraw it I wonde O t ( strike is j ti yeratir the greatest obst 
‘I bill is here. coming t its ss Wi the armed fo es capitalism soldiers, 1 
w e] , What are vou | “* tive ¢ rhis formidal ree Will be used energeti lly 
i t eneral strike rhe syndicalists have 
I | \ enough to vo as i udy to the problem presented by this force and have foun 
hye - nat mount 1 mel So solution f t ‘I proposed acti ery different from 
used I in for revolution net zoing to mass t 
cel ve and lov themselves to be slaughtered by capital’s tr: 
President s entire fheultyv. neat ali the rest fro! urderers it odox way | is a ifer, more effectiv: 
eount? sufferir 4 te he constint dissemi Ino n I ‘ ou They are going t defeat th armed fe 
= . S en a 4 livine tl ' 
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) nersonitic ‘ t ’ hee crowing. magenifving, be Did wv il sify he facts when we asserted that tha 
more and more serious during all these 10 or 15 vear of this propaganda and are we to shut our eyes in the fut 
Se i ‘ n treating with good-natured | this very sinister condition and permit it to continue? 1 
Ate , +) ‘ rous optimism whicl wlieves that then we are unworthy sons of patriotic sires, for th } 
‘ } t il} ra hile ‘i ho. | Lye pends Lil ul l he Dl el 
= e so | mis 3 to eX Ss sO questic l i ~ ms, and a ‘ et condition ) 
| ‘ ( Vel differs eT } ft | 
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; Cl Ss 1 rbly te every ere is accompani 
( ) s Mi ric Let 1 S i] hat : 7 i L 
‘ : ie bla I lene I v forward paee humanity has taken has been gail 
I thing al ike ho charge Lile the s ill ost of { | suffering and loss of life, and the aecomplishm 
7 h regard Ir. Fitzpatrick, one of the revolutlo iil probably be no exception But the prosp 
. } t fri r } avniieal t worker? as it Ines ft) 
6 ole om her tinguished office in thi — oe Saas eee oe 
‘ ails SS at CG SUISHea « _= h accustomed to risking himself in 
i 1 f | in for mayor of Chicago tast dere industi ar on the hellish battie fields in th 
fie receiving the sunnort of Gov ervi ! ! er » set mucl alu n his life. He 
, ri ow? hohnlf In *” c 
j é ‘ \ « h D ‘ H I i€ ( oO ) in hi 7 ee HM h av 
may happen to his enemies during the 
( ) s reported to Lvé } . . hat det 
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os fi ‘ ‘ bat for his fir ru with cap 
I to fT lke n onsid ns of leg ty * religion,” “‘pat 
tl poor fellow, led aw: h } d ete., to stand in the his adoption of ef 
dan hy ‘ shall expose hin if ol entiment he knows is loyalty to the int 
} WH He is in utter revoit against capitalism in 
ce ‘ li ) ers < er \ t ¢o ! | less course often lands him in jail, but he i 
t l = wi rie } ( ) l aenl 1 i niol } iT ? 1] ( even death hay no t 
} l }) ( irg rv sm rl Ie ri rT t tiie are tu On = him if with the 
, . ; that he terror to his enemik ind that his movemen 
{ cold we f tl r means ol support ie di | e i} 1 capitalism, t 
lessi \\ ( they if noc en, | will p n end to this monst t 
oie ceustomed affair alia The syndicalist is a radic: antipatriot He is a true in 
. ; See ee ae ist, kr ing no country. Lle oppo patriotism, b 
" ‘ ( they happet ) i feeling tionalism amor the workers of the various ¢ I 
b t : Is ot this the preve! eration veen ther nd, al because of the 
4 nT one 1 } li } of if ll i br { 
shite : i, * Well, we have mel Mr. President, such were the former sentiments, the 
‘ ! g both are pitiless sentiments, the circulated sentiments of Mr. Foster, 
"4 vl , bo ito . and both sheuld with and front of this present disturbance. Is the strike 1 
or be condemner ‘ mel wages? No; but to do away with the wage system. | 
let us co MI I : prefa what I have to | introduce better conditions of labor? No; but to confis 
nceerning him with the rem ‘ that the American Fed- | propert of others. Is it for the purpose, Mr. Pre ie! 
nm Labor } aid, ai his { d, that it has no | making for the ends of industrial peace and prosper! 
thy with » 7. W. W.'s. Mr. Gompers has repudiated | but to keep the revolution going until men like Foster, 
W. W.. and I think he did so sinverely, although I am | his deluded followers, may become in America even as } 
‘ Onc his statements with his interest in Moons and Trotski have become in Russia. 
wdy and atrocious murderer as was ever con The marvel is—upon second thought it is not a m 
vy coll nd jury, nor with the fact that his organiza- | the natural result of such teachings to the lawless, to 
has el ted this man Foster into high position upon the | contented, to the discouraged, to those who feel that the; 
of the American Federation of Labor, although he was | not had the right sort of chance or opportunity in life, 
identifier ith that body that theirs is the earth and the fruits thereof, of whic! 





r pa philet called 5 Syndical | have been robhed and despoiled, is To follow the inclin 


mn time ago hen he was a member of tl I. W. W.; 7? of human weakness and temptation, to listen to and to 
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credence to these unholy statements and 


to wreck the world. 


join in the movement 


Mr. President, of all the misstatements—and there are 
many—of Karl Marx the most prominent and that which has 
done most mischief in the world is his declaration of an un- 
compromising war or difference between employer and em- 
ployee. It runs through the whole literature of anarchy. 


Nothing was ever falser, nothing is more easy to overthrow 
in the mind of the thinking man. 

There are few in this Chamber who have not risen from 
the lower walks of life, from the ranks of the worker, until, 
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tuking advantage of the opportunities offered by America, have | 


attained seat in the Senate of the United States. I can } 
scarcely recall a great business figure anywhere prominent in | 
America who has not risen by his own exertion through the | 
opportunities of free America and utilizing his talents for | 
his own welfare. This is a land of opportunity, and while 
capitalism has held it down as labor now seeks to hold it 
down by reducing the orld to a universal level of incom- 
petency, so long as America is America a man will be a man 
‘for a’ that,’ and the employee will discover that the dis- 
criminating and observing cmployer, with here and there a 


brutal exception, will greet him, 
lift him to higher levels, aid him 
sive his aptitudes full oppertunity 
What I have read from Foster, 
anarchy; it is the doctrine of | W.ism ; is 
that has turned Russia into a shambles: 
Which if not overcome may bear its bloody 
Will we permit these doctrines, Mr. President 
cast over the country without 
phasizing conditions as they 
who are men the world over, to take their chances with 
feliows and demonstrate that America not founded 
single century, but for the ages which are to come? 
But, Mr. President, there is another consideration 
{i will refer briefly because it is associated 
theme. Property said by this of 
naries be robbery. I think Prudhomme 
of the aphorism that all property is robbery. Much property 
is robbery in these times, but it is impossible for men to conceive 
state of society without property. 
every liberty that we possess, 
law, order, 


tuke him by the hand, and 
in his progress upward, and 
for development. 
however, is the of 


doctrine 
47 ; 
Vv. il 
it is 
fruit 
‘ to be 


them: 


the 
in 


without 


appealing to 


challenging 


are: without men, 


WilS for a 
which 
With the 
dangerous doctri- 
the author 


Lo 
closely 
is class 


to WW 


cts 


everything that we have or hope 


the doctrine | 
doctrine | 
America, | 
sown broad- | 
em- | 


their | 


Every right that we enjoy, | 


for, family, the right to pursue our own course | 
undisturbed grow out of the need for ussuring to a man that 
which he earns and that which he fairly acquires. rhe 


earliest form of property consisted of live 
sheep, and the herds that prefigured 


stock, 


the cattle, the 


the days of Abraham. 
Why? Secause they could be easily removed from place to 
place and thus preserved from the marauder; but as men | 
srew in intelligence and experience and the need for better 
things and other accumulations manifested itself, men and 
women came together and made rules for their protection and 
for the protection of property. When the laws of property 
shall have been destroyed or ignored or set aside then, Mr. 


President, the day of organized society approaches its end. 


If it be true that the desire to better one’s condition—that 
appeal of self-interest which is quite ws prominent in the 
Bolsheviki as it is in the law-abiding citizen—if it be true 


hat this is the link which holds society together, builds up com- 
inities, develops nations, and gives to mankind the impetus 
its onward progress, then woe be to the man who would set 
ide that fundamental condition and shatter governments and 

estroy the fundamentals of ordered life. 

| know, Mr. President, that property las and some- 
ies frightfully abused, its opportunities, and property should 
punished and must be punished accordingly. I know that 

ey’s great tendency is to mass and concentrate, and that in 
form it is a menace to society. I am aw 

cts, and society must deal with these evils, while keeping 

eidily in view the great basic principle that protection to 
perty rights is the cornerstone of liberty and justice. 

Without protection of property there can be no protection of 


abused, 


1 ) 
I i 


of all these 


“wT 
cic 


for then what every man wants, that will he take, if his | 
igth is superior to him who owns it. To do away with 

t fundamental condition, the foundation stone of order, gov- 
eriument, and community life everywhere, is to revert to the 
fone age, to turn back the wheels of progress, and blot out 


rever the records ol 
the dawn of 


achievement since the 

civilization. 

\nd, Mr. President, labor’s interest is at stake here just as 

ours, You can not attack ordered society in the interest of 
Class without injurying all. 

erywhere here, I 


first glimmerings 


Classes exist 
hope, than elsewhere 


in some degree 
whenever 


less 


but 
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government assumes a form which recognize 1 favo 
criminates against classes in society, every class must inevital 


‘Ss al 


suffer, the one which is favored bv the fact. those which ‘ 
favored by the discrimination. History proves with um 

exactitude the truth of this assertion, which I have not th 

longer to elaborate. 

Mr. President, let me refer to another aspect of moder 
ments. We hear much about rights Every \ ecog) 
his righis is prone to demand them; every n eli { 
can enlarge his rights is prone to take steps to eomptlis] 
end; every man who believes that some other has rivl 
than he is swift to announce the fact and dem: 
self. We have become so obsessed by a consideratic 
sonal rights that we have become practical y oblivio 
sonal obligations. We hear nothing of responsibili 


days of rack and conflict. We forget that each is b 


strongest of obligations to recognize in every ma 
he enjoys We forget that the highest of all obligations 
ity to cou y und its institutions. We forget tl tho 
gations are so strenuous that, if need b ull | al c 
both to property and to life, must yield to the We fe 
that in every community these obligations exist, and th 
out their prop recognition and performance a rift ‘ 
in the social vhich must ultimately result in 
Let us reflect at this time more upon our obligatior suai 
to perform und be true to them, than assert our righi- 
ful of the pressure upon those of our fellow men. 

I was very much reminded of this pronene 
rights and forget obligations by the recitals in 
Washington Post of the testimony of two of the promin« 
leaders of organized labor before the Senate Committe 


lnterstate ¢ 
the Cumm 
section d 


‘ommerce yesterday. ‘The subject of disc 
railroad bill. It contains, among 
esigued to prevent strikes in the operation of our gre 


s reported as hav 


ISSiO1 


nS other t! 


ilies 


transportation systems. Mr. Gompers i 








speaking of the right to strike: 

‘I do 1 wish to live a single day after that right has bee 
away from workingmen,’ Mr. Gompers said with more than a 1 t 
indignati« lie served notice on the committee that the antistri 
vision, if enacted as law, would not be obeyed 

“With a full nse of my respons‘bility,” he told the Senate 

iy that I should have no more hesitancy about participating 
strike after its passage than I do now. It wouldn't stop stril 
would just make tawbreakers.” 

‘I hold these sections of the bill not only unconstitutional l 
referring to the antistrike sections, ut also repugnunt to tl 
of the Constitution aud the Republi 

‘hat may be, Mr. President; but what a spectacle is 


presented to the consideration of the American people! IL 
leader of a great organization of millions practically def) 
the lawmukipg power of the Government, and serving ot 
upon one of its committees that proposed legislation, if enactes 
will not be respected. Suppose that Judge Gary, or J. Vierp 


sole 


Morgan, or John D. Rockefeller, or other of 
financial magnates of the present day, should come 


the grea 


before tlhe 


cominittee and make the same statement—what would M 
Gompers say? What would we say? What would all thinkin: 
patriotic men say? Verhaps 1 should ask what woul 
think, for me of us are more free to think than we ar 
speak on such occasions. I Know that the indignant | 
sentiment of the United States would completely repudiate th 
statement coming from that source. Is Mr. Gompers lb 


than these men? Does he set a noble example to the high 


zenship of America when he defies the lawmaking pows 
announces that he will defy a law if enacted? 
If he is right about the question of constitutionality, he has 


his remedy. If he is wrong about it, then Mr. Gompers should 


either obey the law or the people should recognize that he 
above it, and that our puny efforts at restrictive legislation 
ure too limited in their scope to take in such mighty and 
prominent dominating figures in the social and political world 
living in a sphere and breathing an atmosphere of their own 
Mr. President, I do not pretend to pass upon the const 
tionality of these laws. Perhaps they do graze the line of co 
stitutional right; but I can readily understand why it sh 
| 


ve necessary to so legislate that the transportation facilities 

the country not suffer serious interruption, even if it be 
necessary in so doing to place some limitation upon the natura 
rights of yx If should turn railroads back to 
their owners, and six months afterwards they should announce 
that they would not operate them, or permit them to be oj 
‘rated, because they could not a with their men, their right 


f 


bay 


rsous, we these 


)- 


ree 


to do so would be successfully challenged, and they would b 
denounced, if not punished, for their temerity. Now, what is 
the difference? If the men who operate the roads, which are 
semipublic institutions, can not be interfered with in the public 
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y ? 


“l States said so 


interterenct 


earier, 


issensions and 


néerican institutions would 
President, his strike will not suceeed in the ultimate 


the masses of ou 


who knows what this country means not only to us but to 


esecending from 


insurrectior 


embers of 
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support the proposition that the men who 


wh 


roads must be interfered with if they determine upon 


Whenever a right or a business becomes so 
to affect the public—and the Supreme Court of 
more than 40 years ago—the public 

t] business to the extent 


} *orh¢ ” 
in that right or jl 
i; 


‘eculate it for the public welfare. So, Mr. Presi- 


int in the case of a great enterprise consisting 

if thousands of miles of railway, and operating 

‘ains per day, the very lifeblood of 110,000,000 

‘ongress of the United States has not the power 

to the injury and detriment and pos- | 

of the people, it ought to have. I believe it has 
] 


nd I hope It Wu exercise it. 


President, I had intended, should I have obtained the 


to dwell upon one or two other features of 
ry grave situation I shall not detain the Senate 
igh L may take opportunity at another time to 
mne features of the prevailing unrest. I think, 


m4 i 

é man who has done me the honor to listen 
hat present conditions can not continue. They 

ain in statu quo. They will either get betier or 


‘ourse without interference. 
nothing democratic in existing conditions. On the 


strike, the unions, combinations like the Steel 


all these things are the negation of democracy. 


necessarily interfere with the rights of men, and it is 


body of our citizenship to reeognize and act upon 


Supreme issue. 


it if we have a league of nations effective in its 
the various nations constituting its membership 
shall reign and ravage within their boundaries? 
if we are at permanent peace with England and 


‘e and Germany and Italy, but are torn in pieces by bloody 


nsurrections? How long will our 


stand the strain? 


id that the fundamental weakness of the Ameri- 


titution was that it was all sail and no anchor, and that 


the cupidity of the mass became uncontroliable the final 


ve made, 
] 


which it was called—the dissolution of the wage 
stem, the conversion of the property of the manufacturer to 


ithout compensation, the introduction of Sovietism 
“l States. The American spirit is still alive and 
‘citizenship. Every man who leves 
vho believes in her traditions, who has pride of 
se blood quickens with the achievements of the 
10 earries upon his shoulders the responsibility of 
is fathers who formed and who 
Republic—ihese men, Mr. President, will again 





salvation. I hope the time is not far distant when 


her native or naturalized, whose pulses quicken 


whethe! 


of 
nfronting them, and forgetting if need be their 

political divisions and differences, will unite for 

and forgetting all else, say to these apostles of 


* Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” 


Mr. President, the social unrest which the Sen- 
rado [Mr. Tuomas] has been discussing, is very 


ui of immediate urgent importance. I do not feel 
s by without making a comment upon the remarks 
been making with regard to it. There is a great 
which are taking place throughout the 
the Senator does not sufficiently emphasize. It is 


of living and the human suffering due thereto. 
Japan ha een having riots over the supply of 

re Was a cause for it. The rice supply was mon 

, While their scale of living was interfered with 
ubling of the amount of the per capita of gold in 
to the wat Che wages which before the war would 
wunt of rice needed for life, when their gold doubled 


per capita would no longer buy so much, and the 
ok the problem in hand and saw that the people 


that was necessary and saw that the distress of 


he people was met at public cost while the profiteering was 


ublic control 


the Senate that this question of the high cost of 


be dealt with, not from the point of view merely 


‘ry well to complain of labor, but I want to say 


creed of the many, but far more from the point of view of 


the few and the rule of the few in this country. 








will get worse instead of better if permitted 


the cupidity 
few of the minority, of the 10 per cent, that is the trouble 


responsibility in meeting it. The power of monope 
overwhelmingly the chief reason for the high cost of livin; 
Unhappily the interference of war with preduetion, transport: 
distribution, and the withdrawal of millions of me 
from productive processes and from distribution, supported 
war by the labor of many more millions and the wholesale de 
struction and waste of war, have made searce the things whi 
aml needed in peace. The expansion of our ¢| 
rency and the currency of other nations has added to 
, destruction have added to it, but when you co 
to the fundamental problem in this matter, 
because the commercial and financial minorities in this count 
‘cised undue influence to their own private advant 
is the great trouble in this country, and it is a cause 





their responsibilities, will rise to the tre- | 


tT want to call the attention of the Senate to a very imp 
aken by the Vatican in promoting world demo 
The Vatican was one of the powers that cooperated wit! 
Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs in the treaty of Ve 


democracy throughout the world. Happily, at last, the 

a powerful declaration from the Vatican in favor of demo 

and I am profoundly rejoiced that it should take plac 
The Vatican program contains four definite planks f 


teceptance 
God be praised—the education of the proletariat 
cause that is all that is necessary to produce peuce on eu 
good will to men and to enable the Christian churches to 
their glorious mission. 

The ordinary man is net unduly selfish. The great 
our citizenship in this country is composed of God-fearin 
man-loving people, whe want to do nothing in the ! 
is right. But they know, and they deeply and protoun 
that they are being imposed on in some way, and that | 


woolen goods, in linen goods, in leather, and 
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to call attention to some of the methods by which 
the minority are permitted to rule, how they are encouraged to 
At present one-third of the Senate can dictate to two- 

The two-thirds rule will be found written all through 
the rules of the Senate, which means that one-third ean dictate 
to two-thirds, for the alleged purpose of protecting the rights 
of the minority, but in reality for the purpose of giving a minor- 
ity veto and not permitting the rule of the majority. 

or example, a few days ago the Senator from Conneetieu 
[Mr. BRANDEGEE] brought in Senate resolution 41, proposing ai 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, nominally 
proposing to liberalize the present method by arranging thai 
amendments passing Congress might be submitted to the elee- 
torates in three-fourths of the States, but making no change 
whatever toward liberalizing the means by which amendments 
might pass the veto of the minorities in each House of Congress 
so that the laws of this country should be controlled by a ma 
jority of the people of this country. On the contrary, the two 
thirds rule is again submitted to us, so that before the Consti 
tution can be amended it must pass two-thirds of the Houss 
two-thirds of the Senate, and three-fourths of the States, in th 
avowed interest of the minority, but unmindful of the right o1 
the majority to govern this country, which is the true rule th: 
should govern this great democracy. 

The Senator who presented the resolution went so far as 
propose an amendment so as to read, in line 7, “ that Congr 
whenever two-thirds of ‘the Members of’ both Houses.” The 
meaning of the amendment proposed by the Senator in insert 
ing the words “the Members of” is that instead of two-third 
of @ quorum, it would require in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives two-thirds of tke entire membership. If 64 
Senators were present, one single Senator could veto the actioi 
Senators under that simple little amendment of thre 
words, * the Members of.” The Constitution has been so frame 
as to prevent the majority of the people of this country amend 
ing it, exeept by war or unanimous consent—unanimous conse! 
as far as woman suffrage, prohibition, and the income tax w: 
concerned, but otherwise by war. You need not complain abou 
and greed of the masses. It is the eupidity of th 


l 


1 
0 
t 


and T am prepared, for ene, to take my pa 


. 
i 
ih 


that has to be corrected and will be corre 


because the world is now rapidly moving toward democra 


i? 


those dynasties were pledging the destruction 


establishment of social pence They comprise : 
Cooperation of all classes 
tion of all classes against Bolshevism, 


of democracy. 


rth 
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por 


world 


are not being fairly dealt with in the prices that are charse! 
the things that are necessary to their lives. It 
that they can not get meat at fair prices because of the 

They can not get clothes at fair prices because 0! 





Is cuar- 


in 
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sorts of things. It is 
over 10,000 different Concerns 


country, not only fixing the prices which peopl 


the things which are necessary to live on, but 


OONGRE 


nuthoritat ively reported 


that 
engaged in monopoly 
have to pity 


SSLON 


VV hose 


to limit production in order to raise the prices w 


have to pay. 


What steps has the Senate taken to : 


hich 


scertain the truth of these } 


things and correct them’? One or two aaa 


ceeding 


passed the so-called Sherman antitrust law, n 
to be guilty of restraint of trade. and after 
beating its way up to the 
the Supreme Court wrote into that a the w 


20 long 4 


Sypreme Court of the 


-one of the Beef Trust—but it is the duty o 
and of this Gongress not te pass the problem back to the people 
but to selve this question and take the responsibility 
to end the unfair exactions of monopoly in this 


necessary 
country. 


Cars, 


itkinge it 
United 

“J sani 
res 


so that a restraint of trad hich was reasonable 


obnoxious to the law, and nebody knew what 
straint of trade was. 


then monopolies have felt quite safe 

But it has at least taught a lesson to this 
iime has come when Congress should set up 
ininistrative method by which te 
‘ reasonable.” 


Mr. FALL Mr. Preside Vv hit e Se 





ttarl 
ion? What remedy does he propose? Tow is the ¢ 
et up an administrative body that will remedy 
Mr. OWEN. TI will make 2 sue¢gestion to si 
may illuminate the matter 
Mr. FALL. That is what T am usi or 
Mir. OWEN The Congress of thi | ~ 
he national bank act put a 7 ute 
loaned out by the national banks o a bax im 
charge, unless the States provided a higher rate, wi 
eo to 10 per cent under contract Ther sa o¢ 
what may be done by those who have ¢ orgs 4 
siness of the countr It is muel TD f 
iterprises, but there is a point ic] rsonble 
point which is unreasonabl ad ti "Yes 
iigment, obliged to provide i determ 
reasonable and what is unreasonable 
il | ALL Wha hye Cli ( byes 
nd, is that wm ec cti le S ! 
ec United States ‘ vi t] i 
I. OW] | ila enat \fe 
iil WOra Wai ii itil I 
ly FALL Los tlen \ on 
ie Senator hi: ( y ( 
e prices ot l articles 
Ir. OWEN. No. I think th ving tl price ot 
» involved de too | i think Cong 
aie dmini if i wir ould pass 
| whether t } Cs isohnl 
' ( tall ih 0 ) 
t higher tha lu siif 


OL re iwonnbl 


FALL What is \ enerally ~ th 


in effect, and the \ttorne: (en t ive 
estigate the reasonableness of pric 


OWEN Yes: and the Conere 


that t. provided ih 
= declared d theret he ) 
ool ( in that tim ( 


ited and quite inadequate 


RAL I am speaking of th mm 
w ought to be mntinued 
But, still, we have the law n 

rs, and the conditions ‘the Senator is 
L understand him to be—l conti 


this law, which has not yet expired, 
woks To) two yeurs 
OWEN. I think the mechanisn iat 


orm the ollice which I have suegested. 


Senator from New Mexico that the method 


ind that 


this question 
FALL. Has not the 


i] ‘ F ; : 
thé Congress is ready 


senutors 


‘nough to 5 ield 








is demanded, but that. as i 





method can be worked out if 
Congress will take the matter wo and sine 


oecasion and the demands of the people 


But 


the 


Sperrence 


the 


ane 


the CA 


*reasona 
That act might as well ha 
off the statute books. It has been of no value 


re heen 


Country 


a vorka 


1 


meertain ana determimn . 


had 
compla 


properis 


I 


conn 
erely 


been 
necessities 


pis 


se 
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are pro- 
this body 


udapted 


SUSE SL¢ «| 


e 


* 
we / 


Sherman Act or any other act, it 





i question o < 
rather than a question hie PR SE f tl ‘ 
| Congress ? 

Mr. OWEN. do not think 

Mr. FALL. That is exactly tl | of my questi 

Mr. OWEN. I do not think so. On t contrary, I he 
that the Democratic administrations “ul the Republican a 
istrations alike have been exceedingly at f i 
the Sherman antitrust law, even su as e 
| all Congress is at fault in not making a or] 

Mr. FALI And other liuws rh ‘the exuet dis 

m making 

Mr. OWEN iam talking only about tl 0 F | 
be fault enough found with human «agencies of a 
I am only ma ne this comment because I » no Val 
silent and have the labor organizations of the coun 
for the responsibility of disorder in this country, whe I 
that the disorder is not du » the improper ce 
or the improper management of se hibor o ni it ] 
far more due to the fact that monopoly is so thorough] 
trenched in this country that when added to is al 
of curreney, when added to it is the destruction | a 
things people so acutely need, that the conditions b 
erable to these of small fixed income: nd no adeq 
qari \ hich it? * 

Mir. THOMAS \l Preside I i sure the Senat 

que « ) ener \ 

Mr. OWEN i did ne Tol » quote the Sen: 

Mr. THOMAS He ide reference to the spee« I 
now I ert vish to re d the Senator that I 
conditions upon both causes 

Mr. OWEN Yes: ] know. But le ( ill 

ion that t Senator inferre hat the labor organizatio 
very inuch at faul 


Mr THOMAS Chev are 
Vr. OWEN Il think possibl ine e at fault in se 


i 
i] Cl ia t entirel S } } but 
i rrr re Lau 
I THOMAS | . « “ » the . ove 
\ WIEN ‘| { reul j this cou ( 
’ t series Of monopole 
— ‘ i t ' }} r tI ) rei} 
tf i tre : ! ‘ “ht to knoe or trv t l 
I KALI I er on which 1 } le J “ 
ISSil iestio The Senater w sp 
peaobape ur nd | s] »’ him my 
re discussing, as Il unders 
“I } t } } od [ } 
‘ ? bw tis 
laheo us! Pos al 
\ OWEN I mnderstanad that e] é 
\Ir AL] | wt lig hy, } 
it) el 
\I OWE? I to 1 Se! | 
\ I ih ible to control ft =f 
LO S« up 1s ( echanis I ( il 
1nterst ( eres <o that these grea ‘ rprise 
commen: I “uuse | nk they 
ol I ‘ then » to 1 il 
( ‘} ns oni ch 1¢ thie ~4 = Tih ey] 
controller W he \ > tl | i ( 
strainer ned Lt think tl LEY pp 
Iams pla m eas M ne 
us hie hut tre th ( ul tt 
people p ni " 
’ | ce pene ‘ hh rovi I tl necessit “ 
Mir. FALI Vi mize that as tl utl dl 
yor} “oy ». the Senator kK vs, becau ik 
al ] ‘ } ' he ver ( ‘ 
he is ne . has bec winder di ssi 
wl th S I in cL EYP to re 
{ ‘ ed in one the firs { 
entions of ‘ wh to viliza I 
hat edi s instue n Spain to this eff 
Wher IAS CO »« nowledge t] 
hants o1o realm have f the ! 
i rticles ( pi nul 
sell products and goods and necessities 
‘Whereas has slso come to oul Howlhecder htt ee 
tions, have bee jun thee It ol lorming « tir ons ana 
the number of pprentices to be Listtit Ute races: and 
Whet } ‘ re co ) ie ‘ ) ot 


in eeneral y are prohibited under the penalties 
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| Senator, of course, realizes the fact that the same char- Mr, OWEN. I thought it would help, but it has not helped 
‘ legishition was enacted in England in the year 1200. | very much. I was not on the committee and was not well satis- 
\\ eal poor humans, und I am as anxious as the Senator is, {| fied with it. 
doubtless as every other Member of the Senate, to do what Mr. FALL. The Senator was one of the sponsors for the pure- 
right and what is just. T want light, and for that reason | food act which is now on the statute books. 
asking the Senator just what his idea is that Congress Mr. OWEN. We have made some advances in the last three 


or four years, learning how things may be done, and I think | 
have seen something that will help to solve it, and I have made 
several very practical suggestions to the Senator and to the 
Senate, which is about all I can do as a member of the minority. 


it lo to remedy the exisiing conditions. 
Mir. OWEN A good many things can be done to remedy 


nilitions The main thing, © think, is the one which I first 
ested, and among other things, to stimulate production in 


country, to simplify methods of distribution and provide | I will gladly cooperate with the minority to help this, and | 
l charter a method for the most economical distrivution of | appeal to the more progressive Senators of the majority to act. 
in 11 country, L have worked out such a bill, as a Mr. FALL. Iam asking yet what it is. Generally, I under- 

ing bill, submitted at this session of Congress, just such | stand, the Senator objects to the distribution system. I agri 


is introduced by the junior Senator from Kansas | with him. How can it be remedied? 


ensure as 
Vir. Capper] a few days ago, providing for cooperative societies Mr. OWEN. What I suggested was that there should be set 
he District of Columbia. T think that system might well be | up an administrative power with authority to pass upon th. 


ended elsewhere | question of whether or not the prices charged by the interstate 
One of the things which has contributed a good deal to ex- | monopolies were reasonable or unreasonable, and to requir 
them under license to treat the public reasonably. 

Mr. FALL. The trouble with that suggestion is that six years 
ago it Was made by one of the candidates for the Presidency of 
the United States and was repudiated by the gentleman w! 
Was elected, and the passage of the Federal Trade Commission 
act was insisted upon with the teeth cut out of it by the present 


pensive living in this country has been the extraordinary in- 
ation of gold coming inio this country in exchange for com- 
modities. We had eleven hundred million dollars of gold com- 
ny to this country during the war, which added about 30 per | 
ent to our normal circulation. 1 think we can stabilize the 
mount of currency which we permit to circulate in the United 


States and place it at a fixed figure and keep it there. wdministration. 
! think that is one of the things that might be done, but the Mr. OWEN. I am in favor of putting very substantial te 
i thing, the real thing, is to put the hand of the Govern- | in it. 
wnt upon the wholesale profiteers who prevent production, | Mr. FALL. So was Theodore Roosevelt. 
Mr. OWEN. Then I am with Theodore Roosevelt on that, : 


ho arbitrarily fix prices, who, because of the enormous excess 
of extravagance which | I have been in a good many other things, especially in his de 
mand for popular government, the initiative and referendum snd 
the recall. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to insert in the Recorp the 


profit which they make, set standards 
! injurious in the highest degree. One can not go into a 
Ne York hotel without paying $10 or $15 for a room, and it 

hecnuse there is such a large number of people who are 





ehneliciaries of this system that they set a false standard, and | item with regard to the attitude of the Vatican. I think it 

hie ilse standard, in my judgment, is due directly to the | very important step and one that will be of great value to 

rotiteering system and to ihe monopoly system, so that the | world. 

hole world points to America as a land of trusts. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
The Government should go out of partnership with excess | so ordered. 
tits, repeal the tax on excess profits, because such tax is The matter referred to is as follows: 

dded directly on the product and crushes the consumer. VATICAN WILL Alp LIBERALS OF THE WorLp—-ParaL LETTER ANNOUNGC! 
We ought to spread the cost of the war over 50 years, as a RELATIONS WitnH DeEMOocRACIES—Fotr PLANKS OF ITS SOCIAL Pr 

GRAM GIVEN—Fich't ON BOLSHEVISM AND EDUCATION OF PROLETAL 


f helping to reduce the costs on goods, for these taxes tee 
. . . . +f 4 ’ ’ 
issed with accumulated profits on to the prices that fall PARIS, September 
he Consumer i Politically the Vatican has joined hands with democracies and cast if 


\I RFALL. We undertook to reach the trusts by legisiation, | lot with the new world-wide liberal movement, it was brought out \ 
Papal leiter addressed to Cardinal Lucon and made public to-day i: 


i he legislation as only been i “lj » las P . . : ; 
‘ Istiali¢ hit only were n invoke d in the last month ol connection with participation of French Catholics in the coming pa! 
we by the Attorney General The former Attorney General | mentary elections 
}}> ntly did not undertake to do it. : The Vatican will hereafter accept democracy as the only sour 
' . . ities de ‘1 . ; : eats @ democt 
Mr. OWEN We ought to systematically stop the waste of in ll and will work to build up and establish 4 
. ° . — : I “ili 
ment activities by «a carefully planned budget system, ANNOUNCES FOUR PLANS. 
expenditures fall on the people. We ought to pass | The Vatican program contains four definite planks for the 
Gerinan and Austrian peace treaties, so that the world | ment of social peace. They comprise 


Cooperation of all classes. 


now how to extend credits and get production at home ; : 
| Coalition of all classes against Bolshevism 


nud back tou Ho ial and improve d basis. Acceptance of democracy. 
ght to extend credits freely to Europe to cover their | Education of the proletariat. 
hases of raw material and machinery, and thus speed up NO PREVIOUS DEMOCRATIC RELATIONS 
production of Europe, Congress has not yet provided an Immediately preceding the war decline of monarchies and growt! 
juate Inenns to this end, although for one I have drawn | democracies had left ene Vaticon with bet, the Hapeburs and Sp 
! j ‘y i archie , ities i hk > N i matic relations we 
<i raved mon t ! ; ls . . inthe ; monarchies for political allegiance o diploma 
nd prayed action on hem th it would afford the re¢ edy. tained with Europe's democracies. . 
e people of this country carried on an earnest campaign try- The fall of the Hapsburg dynasty left but one Catholic monarc! 
o correct the abuse of private monopolies before it had | the Pope faced the necessity of recognizing democracies or pract 
ed over rent relative proportior and 30 vears ag disappearing from the diplomatic world. Pope Benedict has | 
; v y grea mitive | | Th IS, cil * years ago announced his choice of the former. 
SHerTiInaD ALTLEPUst Law » Shermi: : itr ai 
herinw rust law. ie Sherman antitrust law shih titans’ tg teatch seh bee, 
il little less than an Opel mockery. , F ‘ $ : ; 
KALI ‘| i int er i : ’ One almost certain result of this policy will be eventual resul 
ao Phe Senator assisted in amending the Sherman | o¢ political and diplomatic relations with France and Italy, th 
st Tal Three or Tour years ago. ing support in the two leading Catholic countries of Europe 
OWEN Not very efliciently : but it did at least declare | Which will make up for the loss of influe nee in Austria-Hu 1 
} 1a} 66 : ’ movement for reconciliation with political government Is air 
than labor should not be leld il commodity. | advanced in Italy. 
Mr. PALI Phat may be. Nevertheless Congress acted, and it | In his letter to Cardinal Lucon the Pope said, in part: 
tl altel hree or four or five months of discussion, and the | . rhe great outstanding fact in the world to-day op th coe { 
! { he bill hich i ening current everywhere toward democracy. The proletaria 
OO RADE ee trae. seer ween WON ae SR | as they are called, having taken the preponderant part in the \ 
Vir, OWEN, Congress ought to find Way to settle this mat- | sire in every country to derive therefrom the maximum advantage 
! } . : ss fo rT: sly is is Pte ushe ‘PSS. The youd 
fer, and ought not to be satistied with the mere passage of bills Unf rtunately, this is often pushed to exce rhes wou 
; ; ' tae | turn the social order, which human nature renders necessal 
hh h are inefficient and have proven to be so. ] pray for pro- | detriment of everybody. 
zressive action that shall give an adequate remedy for the high | ‘The Catholic Church has always loved those who suffer 
cost of living | always taught that public powers established for the common sovt 
' ; «: ‘ ; <7 | work especially to improve conditions of those who suffer , 
Me. FALL. Unfortunately, poor human judgment errs yet. j “hat is why the Catholic clergy must not oppose the pro! 
Mr. OWEN. Lam glad the Senator feels that it is the weak- | revindications, but must favor them, providing they remain \ 
limits of honesty and justice. 
I 


ess of human judgment 
Mr. FALL. I do think se 
Mr. OWEN. I think it is more largely the undue influence | 
i those who have great power. 
Mr. FALL The Senator himself was one of the strongest 


SENS 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, as in legislative 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 10 mitt 
p.m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, Septem 
ber 25, 1919. at 12 o’clock meridian, 


1L@s 







werite of the Clayto \r \\ ich) was passed herve, 
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Werpnespay, Septembe; 


‘Che Tlouse met at 12 o'clock noon 

the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N, Couden, 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty Father, out of the substance of whose Being sprang 
orth in love, the vast and stupendous universe and all that 
dwells therein, we thank Thee for the beautiful world, full of 
ll the necessities and joys of life, in which Thou hast placed 


D. D 


offered the fol- 


s as sojourners—a veritable school out of which we may de- 
elop all that is purest and best in us, 
Teach us how to live together in brother!'y love, that discords, 


contentions, selfish ambitions and foolish desires may vanish 
nd peace dwell among us now and always. In the spirit of the 
Master, Amen, 
The Journal of ihe p occeedipes of yesreraas ts Lal 1) 
oved, 
PUBLICATION OF THE CHAPI S PRAYERS 
lr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, F desire to submit an in- 


quiry Which may or may not be a parliamentary inquiry. 
vould say, Mr. Speaker, that several years ago at my sugges- 
ion the then Speaker of the House, Mr. Chark, ordered the 
(haplain’s prayers to be printed for each Congress in book form. 


l 


[ desire to know whether or not that is a continuing order, and, 
not, if the present Speaker looks with favor on it? 
The SPEAKER: As the Chair remembers, that was not done 


the Speaker but was done by order of the Congress. 
Mr. ASHBROOK, I think the Speaker's information 
correct. I called it to the attention of the Speaker, and 


s not 


] eC Ol 


lered the printing of the prayers in beok form, without any 
urther action. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair knoy of no authority per- 


iitting it to be done in that way. 
Mir. ASHBROOK, 


CCOSSULY 


‘ be done by resolution. 
Then, in the opinion of the Speaker, it is 
to have such a resolution? 

The SPBKAKER, Yes. ‘To-day is Calendar 
Clerk will eall the roll committees, 


WEDNESDAY 


Wednesd 


ay, and 


of 


CALENDAR 


Mir, ESCH 


REGULATIO Ol LEOAD Vit 


(when the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


muinerce Was called). Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
itiee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I call up the bill 
S. 641) to amend section 10 of an act entitled “An act to pro- 
de for the eperation of transportation systems while under 


deral eontrol,” and so forth. It 


is on the Union Calendar. 


rhe SPKAKER. The chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
te and Foreign Comimerece calls up the bill S. 641. This 
mn the Union Calendar, and the House will automatically 
‘Ive itself into the Committee of the Whole Tfouse on the 
te of the Union. 

\ccordingly the blouse resolved itsell tuto the Committee of 


Whole House on the state of the Union 


‘or the censideration 
he bill S. G41, with Mr, Lonawortgm in the chai 
CHAIRMAN, ‘The Louse is in Committee of the Whole 
se on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
S. 641, which the Clerk will report by title. 
he Clerk read as follows: 
(S. G41) to amend seetion 10 ct entitled \n act te 
r the eperation of transportation systems while under Fed- 
iirol, for the just compensation f their owners. and for ither 
approved March 21, 1018, 
ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the fir reading of 


he dispensed with. 
CHAIRMAN, 
reading of 


\fier 


The gentleman from Wisconsin moves that 
the bill be dispensed with. Is 


there objec- 


“a pause.| The Chair hears none. The cent 
oni Wisconsin is reeognized for one hour. 
ESCH Mr. Chairman, there is a widespread interest in 


ding legislation. VDetitions, telegrams. 
committee snd to individual Members of the House 
of the countrys that this legislation be 
The large business institutions of the country, manu- 
concerns, chambers of commerce, traflic boards, and 
lual shippers ask that there shall be restored to the Inter- 
Commerce Commission 


and letters have 
DAaLrUS asking 
od 


the powers over rates, fares, 
es, Classifications, regulations, and practices which the 
ission had and which they exercised prior to Federal 


Connittee extensive 


lesislation, for and against. 


Save hearings te those interested 


Among those appearing be- 
‘he committee were representatives of the State: railroad 


iSSlons, and un argument was presented in behalf of 
‘sislation hy Mr. Charles E. Elinquist, who is the loeal 
entati of the State cominissions So that in the 


pres- 
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| 

entation we have the assurance th le Various State col 

| sions indorse this legislation. But aside from Mr. Elme 

j individual presentation, there were sent to the committer 

i Views Of some of the individ Stat lissions and se 

the individual commissioners. 

It may be asked why this legislation is sought at this 

view of the probable action on the part of Congress in resterin 
the roads to private ownership and operation. In mpinic 
there is greater need of this legislation now than Ly n 
in the pasi lhe nearer the end of Federal control prone! 

| the greater is the possibility and probability of further inereas« 
in the rate levels. We had a general increase of rate i < 
under order 25, effective the 25th of June, 1918. The ‘ 
affected both freight and passenger rates. It caused wides) 


contusion throughout the country. It largely increased the bm 
den of transportation, the cost of production, and cost to co 
sumers. Any flat increase of the level of rates inevitabl e 


| in destroying the relationship of rates. And unless these ar 
| maintained at various basic points, confusion results. Unees 
| tainty in business is an inevitable consequence. And for mo 

| after this order was issued it was necessary for the officials 0 
i the Railroad Administration to send their traffic me to 
| necessary readjustments, 

Is there fear or is there prespect of another increase ii | 

level of rates before Federal control shall cease? L can not sper 

with authority. I can only state the situation as it exists al 


the present moment and leave you to your own deductions l'on 
every month of Federal control the earnings of the carrier 
less than the standard return euaranteed toe the roads under t! 
Federal control act 


ere 


, except in the month of July, the last mont! 
| for which we have statistics. The roads up to the Ist of Ju 

} had fallen practically $500,000,000 below the standard return 
} guaranteed by the Government. But in the month of July 


there was an excess of about $2,000,000. The resulis of opera 


tion for August are not yet available, but it is reasonable to 
presume that August will also show a surplus, and this mont 
of September might show a surplus unless the strike conditions 


in the steel industry cause a deficit. 

It is the strike situation now pending that causes concern 
io the earnings of the roads for the month of September, and, if 
ithe strike conditions continue. for sueceeding months. We a 
know that the steel industry, with its allied industries, is on 
of the fundamental industries of the Nation. It ‘ 
tremendous amount of tonnage, and maby other industrics ai 
dependent thereon. If this great industry is hampered and i 
output is materially lessened, and the output of indusi ric 
dependent thereon is creatly lessened, you can understand wha 
effect that would have upon the freight earnings of the roads 
I therefore fear that the strike situation, if long continued, wil 
result in a very marked reduction in the freight earnings of the 
roads, and by so much will create a deficit in the earnings belo 


produces 


“1 
aul 


the standard return. which must he paid out of the Fer 
Treasury. 
But this is not the only situation that causes us » fer 
that we will not continue to earn the standard return. This 
irises on account of the demand made by tli 


other situation 
i various railroad employees’ organizations 


creases of pay. 


for still further 
The shopmen have already laid before the Dire 





tor General their demands, and the locomotive engineers lave 
already presented their demands, and other labor organization 
} Mong railroad employees will in the near future, peroaps, } 
; sent their demands for increases of wages 
} Mr. BLANTON, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman ol 
ia question? 
Mr. ESCTH. | would prefer to so ot, Tat I el o 
} gentleman for a question. 
i Mr. BLANTON. I notice in the Werhing papers thi 
| presid nt of the American Federation of Labor states empl 
| ically that if Congress passes what is known as the Cummii 
return railroad bill his Federation will pay ne attention wh 
ever to it, but will disregard it and disobey the law. Whit | 
wanted to ask the chairman ValS this: Have ve Mr. (,olu)p 
permission to pass this bill? Have we his permission ~ 
before we waste our time in making it a law? 

Mr. ESCH. We have not heard Mr. Gompers «1 epi 
i sentative of railroad brotherhoods on iis bill! MAT oug 
ino hearing. 

I would state that these inereased demands for aby ) 
these various railroad employees’ erganizations, if granted, wi 
still further tend to lessen the net operat income and in 





erease the possibilities of defieits payable out ot 
Treasury. I understand, from newspaper 
ever, that the Director General 
ereases in the pay of the shopme! 
20 cents an hour, Tl ; 


the kedera 
necounts | 
tentatively 1+ 
1, ranging from 
GOO. of then, 


OlLV,. >) 


has agreed 
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ings of the Interstate Commerce Comiission, of State commis- 





hour is granted, it would } 
bye | i formed, a t | additional cost of operation | sions: yes, and of the courts themselves. 
$45,000,000 per annu d when one demand is allowed the Do we want to continue a supreme arbitrary power like that. 
je tendene is for othe organizations to put in de-}] now that the armistice has been signed 9 or 10 months ago? 
nd the ive ef of the granting of these de- | Public opinion represented in petitions, resolutions, memo- 
vill be an increased defici So [ again call attention to |] rials, telegrams, and letters coming to us indicates thet the 
t i] in: vit of this situation we can not hope that the | public is desirous of getting back again to the same contro! 
pl in Ju Will be ep d or increased in Tucceeding | ner the operation of the same laws, that existed prior to 
j if the conditions 0 hue ! hese demands are | Federal control, 
| \s illustrative of the power we placed in the hands of the 
\ the inevitable co sion This and this only: The | Director General—and I do not stand here to criticize him. fo) 
the part of the Dir General for an increase of | T pay my tribute to his distinguished abillty—I wish to state 
be from 15 10 2 }? ( The increase of 25 per | that in issuing order No. 27 with reference to wastage in 
n J of last yea lyved an additional burden upon the | grain cars he practically changed the common law hy putting 
ers of the Ur ad St s of almost $1,000,000,000, So this | upon the shipper of grain the burden of proving negligence on 
1 presents itself, th there is prospect and probability the part of the carrier even after his grain had been delivered 
her increase in tl e levels What this bill does in | in the eal lt took months of appeals from the grain ship 
i y is to giv some regulatory body the power} pers of the United States, thousands of telegrams directed 
} lie 1 ~ nd reasonable ss of such an | to the Director General here in VW ashington, and a Visit from 
‘ lk 0d vhich by reason of its ex- | interested shippers to the department before that order W: 
nd Ss Wuip. l its se ce can promptly and | modified This is but one illustration. Another is an orde) 
regard to co ests and to rival territory issued that the owner of an industrial plant who wished to put 
; Stn ' R fan industrial spur between his plant and the main line had 
e believe ft! this ily es tl relief! in restoring to | to pay that industrial spur, and even was required to pay 
’ ssion the power to spend the increase ordered by | the eost of laying the rails from the point of clearance to th 
a throug | 1 dire x» General until it shall have | switch point, although that portion of the industrial tra 
oO cons yr 4 fect of rate levels and the just- | was wholly on the railroad property, and the owner of ¢) 
i ( ws It lorge problem {t involves the | industrial plant was repaid that cost by a charge of § 
\ n \ believe the legistation | per car, The owner of that industrial plant was also 
lb quired to keep that part of the switch between the cleara) 
the powers ! OW exercised to-day dey | point and the switch point free from snow and ice durit 
cont! I President, through the Director | winter months. These are but illustrative of the power exe) 
power of j iting rates, fares, charges, rules, | cised by the Director General under the Federal control 
S ‘ re eu io be has that enormous power, | which we have enacted The shipping interests of the Nati 
m der the Fed rol ae This bill does net | Want a day in court 
HOV rom 1 fH still given the power to How are rates now determined? They are practically dete 
hot inters ‘ ! trastat tes. Therefore Ww mined by so-called district traffic committees located in 
] The President still has the various business and traffic centers of the United States. W 
hrough , 7 rates, of determining the | Federal nirol began these district committees consiste 
By this while the President still retains | two representatives of the railroads and one representatir 
initiating these rates, fares, charges, and so forth, | the shipping interests. 
the powe nit them into effect without When this was brougl o the attention of the country 
With s M4 n¢ : sees fit to give. Under this} pressure brought to bear, the district traffic commit 
n he itiates 1 te, notice thereof must be given, | were increased in that three representatives of 
require nd he original interstate act before Fed-| railroads and two representati of the larger shippe) 
trol beg g lat hedules had to be filed with the | traffi ‘jations of the district were put on the com 
e Comn e Commission 30 days ahead of their becom- | T ‘fore, at the very start a railroad atmo: 
ective Under this } we restore the normal operation fic committees of the United States I 
nters e¢-comme! th reference to passing upon is enly natural for the three repres 
| @} eS Ve restore the power of the c¢o1 , in ithe matter of adjusting the rat 
us n the level of rates or to situation which would inure to the a: 
<e specifi ites commission shall have oppor- | a These district trafli¢ committees are « 
d make the necessary and! of honest and efficient men, but they hold only informal hi 
lit e st of th erent Shipping public whe 7] shipp r makes complaint. There is really no 
1 tl nd pay reigh kep There are no hearings, as stated by the Supren 
| il, as I do not take away from the Presi in certain decisions interpreting the interstate-comme! 
power of initia of rates All we ask is that when} There are no real hearings, and if the shipper does n 
| sident } initiated the rates the notice thereof shall be | favorab ruling from the district traflic committee he | 
filed, the schedu he properly filed, and the com- ight to appeal to another committee, and then that cor 
ull have tl “ht to suspend those rates pending | forwards its report to the Railroad Administration |! 
i¢ tion of e j i and their ensonableness. Wasl ingtol The trouble is the shipping interests (| 
! wut that? Why, gentlemen, think | belie that they have their day in court. They hav 
e ‘ ve g ider the Federal mtrol act, of opportunity of presenting their side of the situation 
‘ th re ne ove igl the level of know they would have had before WPederal con 
ect 110,000,000 | tremendous power: and we | Therefore what they are asking to-day is day in c 
‘ } fawar power. But nov ihis bill, if enacted, would give it to them. 
he w lition ire restored, the { do not wish to consume all the time. T now con 
pie e] oO no al and get back to} chauges hich this bill makes in existing law. It on 
cy futio to amend tion 10 of the Federal control act. That i 
Mr. EMERSON Mir, ¢ the gentleman yield? tion which gives the President the power of initiath 
The CHAIRMA® 1 n from Wiseonsin vield fares, charges, and so forth, and also gives to the I 
he gentleman ()} Commerce Cominission, upon complaint, the right to ! 
Mr. ESCH. Yes any rate initiated by the President, but it is required to 
Ir. EMERSON. Why « ihis power to initiate rates | in view the fact that the railroads are under a unified 
President instead of the Director General? of control and that there is no longer competition betwer 
Mr. ESCH. The Director General is not recognized in the | It was also provided that the President could issue a cer 
| control act at al Yo ill find that office men- | in case he inereased the level of rates, to be filed will 
Then the Federal contro t, and we did not want to recog- | commission, to the effect that in his opinion the increase’ 
ze it in this bill because by so doing we would make it a | of operation, due to whatever cause, made it necessary , 
tutory office We, therefore, put the power in the hands of | railroads to increase their revenue, and when such ce! 
resident, where it was placed by the original Federal con- | was filed by the President, the commission, in passii: ‘ 
ct. Lhis one-man power granted under the Federal con- | such rates on complaint, was required to take the certiti ; 
| gave to one man the power of setting aside both acts of | the President into consideration. That is all proper eneur! . 
, ta } 


of State legislatures, of setting aside the rul 


time of war emergency. This bill leaves the power of ith 
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in the President, as I have stated, both interstate and 
intrastate rates, but restores to the commission all the powers it 
had as to review and suspension of rates which it had exercised 
prior to the commencement of Iederal control with this excep- 
tion: By an amendment passed in August, 1917, to the inter- 
state Commerce the Interstate Commerce Commission must 
tirst agree to any increase of rates before they could be filed. 
We, in this bill, do not believe that that limitation should be 
applicable to the President of the United States, he still retain- 
ing the power to initiate the rates, and so we put in a provision 
excepting that amendment of August 9, 1917, not to 
require the President to ask the Interstate Commerce Com- 
inission to agree in advance to the increased rates before the 
same could be filed. 
rhis amended section 10 also contains two provisions with 
reference to the collection of judgments. In the early months 
if Federal control there was much complaint about delays in 
curing the payment of judgments, and there is still cause for 
omplaint. So we put in the provisions which you will find 
hout the middle of page 2, where we say that 
[he final judgments based on claims accruing prior to the Govern- 
it control shall be paid by the President out of such compensation 
s or has been agreed to be paid to such carrier except as otherwise 
vided in the form of standard contract dated April 5, 1919. 
We believe that these provisions will allay any further 
ixiety as to the payment of judgments secured prior to Federal 
mtrol or during the period of Iederal control. I will in 
istice to the Director General that he was very anxious to see 
hat all such claims were promptly paid, and said he would aid 
creditor or the plaintiff in finding property that was still sub- 
ct to execution in order to satisfy judgments. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman 
Mr. ESCH. Yes. 
Mr, SMITH of Michigan. I noticed in the paper several days | 
o that shippers living 200 miles this side of the Pacific coast 
siring to ship goods east, to New York or other points, must 
t ship their goods to San Francisco and afterwards bring 
several hundred miles over the same route in ship- 
ihem to those eastern point Can gentleman explain 
situation? 
Mr. ESCH. 


as to 


act 


so as 
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Say 


eld? 


back 


the 


That 





relates more properly to legislation which | Just, ating hearing on rates all over the United 
ill bring in later, but is not involved in this legislation. | States? Whenever the President initiates a rate it applies to 
cow, I want to call your attention to the proviso in the mid- | the whole United States, not to a particular section or district 
of page 4 in reference to the status of intrastate rates. I I do not care if the rates be increased only 5 per cent, it will b 
ready said that the President retains the power to in- | challenged by every interest in the United States that is affectes 
intrastate rates, and we say, in line 9: by it, and the pressurt ould be so gre upon the Tuterstat 
ded, Ghat no ehange or increase shall hereafter be made in intra- | ‘ are ree Commission that they would not dare refus SUS 
rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, or practices | pend it and giv hearing up t rh ve | i i 
having first secured the approval of the proper State regulat | past, and they nevel ll b nt! future | ho ‘ ' 
nals conformable to the laws of the several States | embat rassment you pla on t] Commerc Comm 
ther words, the President shall file with the State com- | sion. Congress has said in cording to is } 
1 the notices of increases or changes in intrastate rates, | that the President is bett to initiate th 
and charges, and so on, and these shall be passed upon | schedule than the railroads themsely« and therefore i the 
‘proper State regulatory authorities. public interest it requires the President to initiate the rate 


lust paragraph of the bill should properly be designated 


tion 2. It makes a change in the statute of limitations that he is more expert than the rate-making officials of the rai 
ms for reparation, and also claims for damage and loss |} roads, who have been making them for years, but that th 
erty, and excludes from the two years’ period now Interstate Commerce Commission may suspend and no thre 

within which to file such claims the period of Federal | rates go into eff intil a hearing has been had and t] 

The committee felt convinced that the shippers should | mission is satisfied that the rates ouglit to ; in. You imypr 
tled to this favor, because of the fact that during Fed- the responsibility of preparing chedule and sugges p ( 
ntrol many of the traffic experts of the railroads left the | proper rates, and then you do not even give il { 
and entered the military branch, entailing more or less | standing until after the ec mmission has had a he 

‘ause their tariff departments were undermanned, Then | had opportunity to know ether or not it ought to co . 

preference given to shipments of war supplies, and If this bill is going to tak li of the power from the Govern- 

| commercial business was more or less neglected or ig- | ment, throug] he President, to initiate and put in rates and 

so that many shippers, after the two years in which they | protect the taxpayers where possible against further det . 

file Claims had elapsed, upon presenting their claims, were | and hold the taxpayer responsible for what it lacks, it w then 
by the carriers, who invoked the statute of limitations | reduce the Presider to the pitifui function of merely sug 

sisted payment. | ing something for the Interstate Commer Comini on to i- 

sentlemen, are a few of the salient features of the pend- mediately suspend Look at other rats iIspensions whel \ 

sure, and I hope that when you consider the same you | covered only a particular section, Take the 5 per cent 1 

that it is wise and salutary legislation, and ought to | crease and the 15 per cent increase for tl ferritol ‘ 
enacted. [Applause. ] | the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Po i 
irlhoian, ] reserve the balance of Thy time. | Months were consumed in hearings \ ere Lire ners es ‘ 
CHAIRMAN, Is any gentleman opposed to the bill? f was enly 5 per cen fake the whe { 
SIMS. I am opposed to the bill, Mr. Chairman, and I | long would it tak the comimissiol ’ it Ol 

.¢ to have an opportunity to state why I oppose the bill. | months. Thr refors ih Interstat ( eres Comin it 
[louse will give this bill calm and full consideration, which | would hesitate to suspei { ying What hea - 
no doubt it will, I do not believe there will be 20 votes | would mean and ho | he hearing would take, Knowin 

ithout proper amendments Yet there is no minority that every day 11 rates remained i pension the deticit 

nd why? Because it will be so plain and easily deter- would get larger for t] laxpayver to pay Why not h in 
hat the amendments should be that we do not need any | courage, if you pass th bill, to amend it and not give the 
report, | President the initiating power on Let the railroads initiat 
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This is a bill giving 
power to suspend rates that are 
Why do we want the President to 
power to put them in force. 


services that 


Commerce Commission 
initiated by the President 
initiate rate if has 
It is one of the most highly expert 


the Interstate 


| he ho 


a railroad oflicial can perform—initiating a rate 
schedule. It requires knowledge of the effect the rate ill have 
on the traffic and upon the country, upon the shipper, upon the 


consumer, and upon everybody. 
A bill was passed for taking the railroads over and operating 


them during the war and 21 months thereafter, exclusively for 
war purposes. I mean that that was the only reason given for 
taking them over. All the ordinary rules and regulations and 
procedure gave way to the war purpose In order that the w 


purpose might be carried out, the President was empowered to 


initiate rates and to put them into full operation and eff 
That power was given to the President of the United Stat 
through such agency as he might appoint for that purpose. 


But the law did provide. that upon complaint rales made and 
put into upon hearing and consideraticn, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should have the power 
pend the rate. 

Now, only one rate 


effect 


to modily or 


increase has taken place by the President 


or the Director General. It was an increase of 25 per cent, A 
howl went up all over the country about this increase. Com 
plaints came from everywhere, and what do we now hear fro 
the railroads themselves, the owners, those who will hav 
charge and responsibility for the service as soon as they 1 
returned? Th say that the increase was not sullicient 
that a further increase is absolutely necessary to keep tl 
from going into bank iptey on the return of the railroads 

Why bring in a bill so illogical as to require the President of 
the United States, through such agencies as he may appoint, to 
initiate rates? Why provide that he is to bring in a schedule say 
ing what rates shall be on corn, tobacco, wheat, iron, steel 
all over the United States, something that it will take weeks 
and months to make, and then provide that the Interstate Con 


Commiss 


merce ion, either with or without complaint, may sus 
pend the rates and prevent them going into effect until a hear 
ing has been had by the Interstate Commerce Commission‘ 
Pray tell me how long it would take the commission to have a 


fair, 








schedules, having said to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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the rates ju as they did when they had full control, and then 


let « commission, if it thinks proper, suspend the rate and 
have hearings The railroads know better what rates they 
poet] Each system knows better what rates will take care of 
it< situation better than the President can know or the Director 
(ie Yet vou say here that rou will net trust the traffic 
officials of the Pennsyivania to say what is necessary for them 
to | ‘ You call on the Director General to make a rate for 
hem fhen the shipper who is interested says the rate ought 
o be suspended because it is too high, and then the Pennsyl- 
officials say that the rate ought net to be suspended 

use it is too lev We go on with that kind of an affair 

' tnele Sam holds the bag and is respensible for the re- 
is of a rate that he could not put in and enforce for one hour. 

I aim surprised that a great committee of this House should 
eport this bill without further amendment. Amend it so as to 
the rate-initiating power to the railroads, where it 
belongs, and give the power of suspension to the commission, 
Then the legical thing mld | where the railroads made a 
leficit, in soe far as a particular railroad is concerned, that the 
esponsibility should cease the moment the rates become effec- 
tive as to the Government. Let us save the taxpayer: give him a 


showing for his white ally. Look at present conditions. I do net 


know whether or not there is in contemplation apy further 
nerease of rates, but I know that our committee has heard | 

x iestimony fer more than two months, beginning on the 15th day 
of July, sitting forenoons and afternoons all of the time, and 

some of the ablest railroad officials in the country have appeared 

id said to us that without a further increase in rates and with- 

t the econstinuance of the standard return, if the roads are 

f returned, it would mean bankruptey and receiverships inevi- 
ably. If you are going to make Uncle Sam, the people of the 





Mnited States, pay and be responsible for what the railroads fail 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





© make of this standard return, then let the Government, 

hrough the agencies it now has, continue to initiate the rates 

snd let them go in and remain in foree until modified or set aside 
he Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Phere is another inconsistency in this bill. We are nof 
returning to prewar conditions. If we did, the initiation of 
rites would be returned to the railroads and the Interstate 
¢‘ommeree Commission w« d not have the power to suspend 

rates applicable wholly within State, intrastate rates, 

Chis Dill provides that we shall keep the war power for three 

purposes—one is to Initiate rates, the other is to be responsible 

the deficit to make up the standard return, and the third 

hat you may withou t of law or otherwise control 

state rafes and take that wer away from the State com- 

sNit What nceonsiste bill this will be to pass it with- 
nmMemdment,. 

There is but one » to amend it, and that is to amend it 

ahi wa Take vhole machinery out of the hands of 
qrovernment, turn it back to the owners, turn it over to those 
e responsible for maki rates, who know better how 

Ker t]ne ! anybody else, turn them over to the revision 
thease rate king | lies who have served a lifetime making 
le thre Interstate Commerce Commission suspend 

‘ rerstate rates if if deems they ought to be suspended, 

let them put the increase and let the intrastate rates 

' lon ) he State authorities under the State laws. 

i ke the taxpayer responsible for any deficit that 
ufter the passage of this bill growing out of a rate 

een Initiated by the roads and not suspended by the 

. The President does not assume to be qualified 

tes, amd no one can be qualified to initiate rates | 

‘ ‘ hele of the United States as well as the rate 

' | hill is Pandora’s box ; 

| his j if vor ] nd he re sponsible for the results 
wl , | \ oO amendments to suggest to the 
differes SOCTLON “ann s to what they propose to acecn- 
e are come to return the roads in this way, but there 

meni ‘ ht to be mack at least two of them. 

ore 6 lat ‘ nitiated by the railroads. In other 
\ Is. repeal the sae S "as rate initiating is concerned and 
permit both Stat ral commissions to act within their 

“) ive jurisdiction ll proper cases, and then if there is 

! due to rate mad by 1 State commissions or ap- 

, ! i by the Interstate Commerce Commission 

lronds initiating the rates, we have nobody to 

} © 4 ept those who are best qualified to pass judgment on 
couditious h <, the railroads as to initiating rates, and the 
State co iis ~ © intrastate rates, and the Interstate 
te erce Con “ ‘ » interstate rates. Let us net make 
‘ ti | s repeal the law, but not as to 
linbiliti ! ! or anything of that sort, but as to 

Vat I y al t aby ration of the roads, ! 
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Nobedy thinks more of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
both as io its members and their ability, than I do, but T do 
think this will be a mistake if this bill is passed just as it has 
been reported. I do not know whether these financial men in 
New York and other places—investment bankers—are correct 0) 
not, or whether they may not be mistaken. But they say that 
laws radical and revolutionary must be enacted by Congress 
before the roads are returned te private ownership or tha 
issues of railway securities will not find a market anywhere jp 
the world. The railway executives claim that we must have 4 
rate-making provision by Congress that will enable the roads to 
pay operating expenses, including wages, salaries, proper main 
tenanee, and replacements, and enough over and above that to 
guaraniee G per cent return upon the property investment 
the roads or there will be no demand for railroad securities. | 
was claimed back in 1906 by Mr. James J. Hill that the country 
needed from that time on for 10 or 15 years at least $1,000, 
000,000 in new railway construction every year—ihat much ney 
money. That has been 12 or 13 years ago. That billion dollars 
annum was not forthcoming in the meantime. Now, ther 
has been no new construction since the war period except <u 
the Government ordered and put in as a war necessity, 
The demands for railway construction after this war is finally 
over and peace is made for the next 10 years with the pr 
hieh cost of labor and supplies, instead of being $1,000,000,000 ; 
vear, it will require $2,000,000,000 a year for the same amount 
of improvements. An engine now costing forty or fifty thou 
dollars will net perform the service that two engines did 10 o 
12 years ago that cost no more than one does now; (quiy 
ment will call for more money than it ever did. We must iak 
into consideration renewals, repairs, wages, and salaries, and 
not shut our eyes and blindly return the roads with no power 
meet new conditions. The body that has got the right to 
pend a rate is the real rate-making authority. The 
sioners are good men, but you know what pressure means 
Members of Cengress know how great pressure brougl 
which is legitimate touching legislation, and how hard it 
resist it. 

When the commission hears the storm of protesi from im 
ing until night and when their mail is loaded down with | 
elaiming that the initiated rates that have been made }) 
Government will put them out of business, it will be almost im 
possible to refuse a suspension, With such a prima facic 
as will be shown on the side of the shippers, the commi--io 
will be almost superhuman not to suspend the proposed tf 
under such pressure of public demand. When once suspend 
nobody knows when the matter will be finally disposed of. \v 
let us act boldly, but cautiously and effectively. If w: 
tinue Federal control of the railroads, that will held the Gover! 
ment liable for the standard return and require us to mai! 
and keep the railroads in efficient condition to serve ihe co 
Now, do not make it practically impossible for the Government 
to do it. It will be possible to suspend every rate unless i 
rate made by the President, even an intrastate rate. Theretor 
unless somebody else does it, I feel constrained to offe: 
amendments. One is to take away from the President, i! 
bill passes, any responsibility for the initiation of rates thii| 
left in him by the bill as reported. Restore to the commissio! 
State and National, the full authority they had before tl: 
came on with reference to rates over which they respect!ye! 
have jurisdiction, and let the railroad authorities, the most « 
petent you ean possibly get, initiate such rates as they 
they will have to have, and let them be suspended if the co: 
sion thinks they ought to be suspended. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield for « questio 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, the railroads do not have | 
of the properties themselves and will not until they are re! 
If the gentleman takes from the President the author 
initiate rates, the railroad companies would have no autho! 
to initiate rates because we have not returned the pro} 
Now, who would initiate the rates? 

Mr. SIMS. Restore that power to them. Did not [ sa 

Mr. DENISON. No; the gentleman did not. 

Mr. SIMS. Well, I meant to say restore the power to 
rates, and when we do do it and the commission passes 
then all further liability of the Government for the 5! 
return as to the read shall cease. 

Mr. DENTSON. Of course, the gentleman means to 6 
amendment immediately to repeal the Federal control act ¢ 

Mr. SIMS. No; it would not be to immediately repe: 

Mr. DENISON. ‘That would be the substance of it. 


no 
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Mr. SIMS. No; not necessarily, because the railroad 
make rates that will net be suspended, They may : 
effect. 
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Mr, FAIRFIELD. Will the 


gentleman yield? 


Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Iam very much interested in the gentle 
man’s discussion of this bill. I want to know if in your judg- 
ment you think it wise to discontinue Government control at 


his time and immediately? 
Mr. SIMS. I do not think it wise to do it, but I think if we 
: are going to do it you should do it completely and wholly and 
ot by piecemeal. We have a divided responsibility in this bill. 
What is the use, what is the practical reason, for the Govern- 
nent to initiate rates and not have the power to put them into 
yperation? There is no good common business sense in doing 
uch a thing. Of course, if the railroads begin to operate their 


own property now, and the standard returns should remain in 
effect, they could be as inefficient as they might want to be. 
fut I believe they would endeavor to be efficient. But know- 


ne they would have the entire responsibility for the successful 
ining of the roads, my opinion that they would do 
everything they could to cut down expenses and increase reve- 
That would be natural. But I think that it would be 
mistake at this time to repeal the law absolutely, all of it, 
t away, and stop payment of the standard return. There 
a great state of uncertainty and unrest, and nobody 
nows what will happen. 
Now, the war purpose was a national purpose; the war use 
as one that appealed to everybody’s patriotism, and if oper- 
el during the war an adjunct to the winning of the war, 
at a deficit, let the people pay it as they do everything 
in the way of war expenditure and be done with it. But 
his deficit ought not to continue any longer than it is possible 
to prevent it. But if we simply create a power of suspension 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, I shduld feel, if I was 
resident, that I would not initiate rates at all. What would 
He can not put them in force. Restore to the rail- 
ads the power to initiate rates and restore to the commission 
ie power to pass on them, just as they did before the war; 
when the rates have been initiated by the railroads and 
it in foree, let the Government liability cease. The railroads 
e interested in making all they can; we are interested in say- 
to the people all we ean. 
i took that position when we passed the original Federal 
law. When we passed it I was not in favor of putting 
limitation on the time of Government control, and gave as 
that conditions would exist after the war that we 
not foresee, and that Congress would still have the power 
and that we ought to assume that future Congresses 
( know better what to do than that Congress could possibly 
I do not believe it would be Wise at this time to repeal 
w absolutely; certainly with no time for the railroads to 
ve themselves for corporate action. 
SWEET. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Lit 
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SIMS. I will. 
SWEET. Is the gentleman in favor of the bill he intro- 
on May 19, 1919, whereby “the Federal control of rail- 


and transportation systems herein and heretofore pro- 
for shall be continued for and during the period of the 
nd thereafter until January 1, 1924”? 


SIMS. I will state to the gentleman that that bill was 
ed in the Sixty-fifth Congress. As you all remember, 

tary MeAdoo made a suggestion 

SWEET. I will say that it was also introduced in the 


xth Congress, 
SIMS. I am going to explain if the 
1 opportunity, 
h it was introduced it was to continue control to 1924. 
it was reintroduced without change. I will 
the bill and advocate it, with amendments making the 
during Federal control conform to peace-time com- 
purposes and provide for such additional powers to be 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission as will aid in 
‘ the best peace-time service for a period at least during 
onths following the peace proclamation, if we are ever 
any, during which time the present disturbed conditions 
side and a normal condition in business and transporta- 
return. And when it does return we can legislate with 
leal more certainty and safety and wisdom than we ean 
the gentleman from Iowa heard Mr. Clifford Thorne in 
ement to our committee yesterday, did he not? 
SWEET. I did. ; : 
: IMS. Does the gentleman remember what he suggesied 
osing remarks? The substance was, as I recall it, that 
| almost everybody else was in favor of the immediate 
f the railroads after the armistice, that he so expressed 
when he appeared in favor of this bill And yet, as 
'stood him yesterday, he now thinks it would be unwise 
and that we had bk let the 21 months run with 


gentleman will give 


(‘ongress 
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Government liability in order that times might 


Prereand nde rib 
and then legislate with reference to conditions vet to arise 
instead of guessing at them, as we must do now. 

Many men are changing their opinions about this matter: 
they are changing them very rapidly \ state of unrest is 
present in every kind of industry, not alone in the railroad 
industry but in everything. Railroad men, those responsible, do 
not want these properties back without some guaranty tha 
conditions that have arisen out of the shall be taken Care 
of by the whole country We have been working for two and 


one-half months to try to report a bill amending and improvin 


the existing law—the prewar existing law And there were 
about as many plans presented as there were gentlemen wh 
appeared before us, and we are not to-day ready to m 
report as to what should be done 

Why do this job by piecemeal? Why pass this bill and then 
pass another that will supersede the effect, possibly, of this 
bill? Weare going too fast. But if we are going to do anything 
let us not do just a part of it. If this bill is to pass, let us take 
the initiation of rates away from the President and return it 
to the railroads and restore the power to the Interstate Con 
merce Commission to suspend such rates, and restore the powe1 
to the State commissions to function just as they did before th 
war. Let us stop the Government liability not immediately 
but as soon as the Interstate Commerce Conmission and th 
State commissions have acted on whatever is presented by th: 


railroads in the 
stop the liability 


way of increases or decreases in rates, and ther 
of the taxpayer to make good the 


the railroads or the commissions in 


mistakes of 


regard to rates and opera 
tions of the carriers, I do not know how we can pursue a wiser 
course. 

I have no objection to this bill, provided we do not continue 
the rate initiating power in the President, but with no power 
to put such rates in force. I do not think this bill. just as it is, 
ought to pass. 

Mr. Chairman, I retain the rest of my time. Hlow much time 
did I use? 

The CHAIRMAN The Chair will inform the gentleman in 
a moment. 

Mr. ESCH Mr. Chairmat how much time has the ¢en- 
tleman? 

The CHAIRMAN The gentleman from Wisconsin has 25 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. SIMS. How much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 25 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], 

The CHAIRMAN The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON \ir. Chairman, | desire to read to the Tlous« 
a few excerpts from our morning paper. 

Mr. KING. What papers is the gentleman going to read 
from? 

Mr. BLANTON I will first read from the Washington Post 
of yesterday: 

MOB SEIZES TOWN: DRIVE OUT POLICE—THREE GIRLS WITO ft 
STRIKE HELD PRISONERS WITHOUT FOOD 
DRUMRIGHT, OKLA., ptemb 

Drumright to-night is in the hands of a mob, which, having disarmed 
the chief and members of the police department and driven the | er 
from town while threatening the former with death unless e re 
signed, has warned the Bell Telephone Co. that if demands of the 


striking telephone girls are not granted its plant will be burned 


Three young women operators who refused to strike are reported to 
be held prisoners by the mob in the telephone building, where their 
friends are refused admittance or the right to supply them with food 


Yesterday's papers and to-day’s papers reiterate the fact that 
in the strikes which are going on throughout our Nation to-day 
not only are the lives human taken but m 
citizens—men, women, and children—are injured, some of them 
seriously injured 


of beings imerous 


Mr. Chairman and colleagues, our Constitution and that flag 
guarantee to every person in this Union protection in s 
and in his liberty, in his right to work when and ie 
pleases under the laws of this land— 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, wil! the disting nil 
yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam sorry I can not. IT hay just 10 
utes, and I desire to say something that should be of vital i 
portance to the House of Representatives. In his righ to 


acquire and hold property, if you please, one of the most sacred 


rights that is given to a citizen under the Constitution of the 
land; in his right to follow the pursuit of happiness, with 
proper limitations and restrictions, if you please. These are 
the sacred rights guaranteed by the Constitution. Every man 
has a right to quit work when he wants to. Any combination of 
men have the right to quit work when they want to. But under 
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fhe Constitution of the land and under the principles 
teed by that flag the men or the combination of men who desire 
o quit work themselves, while having that right, have no right 
whatever under the law to interfere with the inalienable God- 
given right of every other citizen to work for his daily bread 
in this land if Yet by foree and threats 
men and women are new prevented from doing 

th laws of God and country disregarded. 

i want to say that it is a disgrace to this Nation and it is a 
lisgrace to the flag we love for three innocent working girls of 
if you please, and to be ineked up 


fo work is his desire. 


Oklahoma to be taken captive, 


} 2. 33 » I stiean one 
mn aw Pula by strikers because, 





and not strike: 


and rehitives, when they are denied the right of water to drink 
dl ( to eat My God! what is coming next in this hind 


of luw and freedom? I want to say that the time has ceme 
now, Shame te eur flag and country, when Samuel Gompers, the 
president of the American Federation of Labor, through to-day’s 


papers, arrogantiy and threateningly tells us that we have noi 


the right to pass a law proposed by a Member of Congress; that 
if the Cummins bill, forsooth, is passed, he and the American 
federation of Labor will absolutely disregard it; that they will 
ignore it: that they will deliberately disobey the law of the 


country as passed by Congress, 


Are we going to sit here supinely? How much longer? How 


guaran- | 


forsooth, they wanted to work | 


an e hev are d ie ess to ir friends | . * 
and when they are denied access to their friends | . nendment to the title of the bill (H. R. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The commiiiee informally rose; and Mr. McFappen having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 2910. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An ac} 
to authorize the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Rail- 
way Co. to rebuild, reconstruct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
Tennessee River near Chattanooga, in Hamilton 
County, in the State of Tennessee,” approved April 5, 1916. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed wit! 
9091) granting thi 
consent of Congress to the county of Hennepin to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Minnesota Rive: 


\MENDING THE FEDERAL CONTROL ACT. 


The committee resumed its session. 
Mr. ESCH. We have only one more speech on this side. 
Mr. SIMS. If you will turn to page 3, line 8, of the Dill, 
where it says— 

That during the period of Federal control the right to initiate 
change rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, and practi 
exercised prior to the 29th day of December, 1917, by the carriers now 


| under Federal control, shall hereafter be exercised by the Presiden 


much longer, I ask you. colleagues? If a Member of Congress | 


should maliciously attack and assault and take the life of his 
fellow man, he would be guilty of murder, and he would be 
punished. If a Member of Congress locks up a poor, innocent 


ephone girl because she refuses to strike and denies to her | 


[ shall move to strike out the word “ President” and insert 
the word “ earriers.’ 

Then, on page 4, beginning at the end of line 2, IT shall inove 
to strike out all in italies down to and including line 13 to th 
word “to.” Then on the same page, in line 19, after the word 
“ formerly,” I shall move to strike out all the rest of the para- 
graph down to and including line 2 on page 5. 

I may present the other amendment, but I shall have to for- 


| mulate that first, as to further liability of the Government after 


I l and vater and the boon of being visited by friends, he | 

vould be guilty of 2 most serious crime against the laws of his | 
State. If Members of Congress went out here to some plant 
and hy threats, assaults, and malicious killings tried to stop 

vho were working for their bread, they would be guilty of | 

L most heinous conspiracy against the laws of our land, and | 


hey would be accorded the maxin And yet we 
permit lives to be taken, to be ruth essly tak 


he face of the law, with Samuel 


um punishment. 


applauding. I 


(rompers 


want to know how 


hy to prevail in the United States of America. I want to 
know to What maximum degree of heinousness we are going to 
it the laws of this country to be violated and acts of 


‘ rehy continued te be committed in our land until we are 
eons to wake up tike men and say to Samuel Gompers and 
his various unions fi rming the American Federation of Labor: 
‘You have got to obey the law the same as every other citizen 
to compel you to stop this 
» going to have to vote 
now within a very short time. That is a question that con- 


of this land, for Congress is going 


ss. Phat is the juestion ve al 


is !. That is the biggest question that has ever con- 
fronted Congress, if you please. 

What are you going to do when the time comes? Are you 

oi to have _ pers say that the Committee of the Whole 

so and and then when we ee eee » House and you 

vl T come to down on record the bal ers will say we would 


hitched on the pe ‘That when Mr. Gompers 
eal test and reminds us of his threat to take our 
jobs away from us the House once again bolted the action of 
the Committee of the Whole and onee again obeyed the mandate 
he labor autocrat?” How many more times is that to be 
ce in this House of Representatives? Let us all steel ourselves 


is us to the: 


for this great test. Let us all girt ourselves with our whoie 
» that, unflinchingly, we may, like men, meet this great 
1 m1 hen it comes, 
i int to say that I believe that 90 per eent of the people of 
{ eu States have their eyes on this Congress. I want to 


citizenship of this land are looking 
‘law and order. I want to say as to the soldiery 
o ‘ k from France, who offered their all in the 
World War, who in trenches, cootie infected, knee-deep in mud, 
and bleod-drenched with dead bodies, fonght for the flag they 
loved for 833 month and their keep—I want to say ‘that we 
depend upon that soldiery to restore order in the land and 
ike even the members of the Am ‘an Federation of Labor, 
ding their all-powerful iannietet. aes the law. 
i take my hat off to the biggest man in this House, in my 
judement: Tl take my hat off to the most courageous man I ever 
‘ I speak on the floor of this Hlouse, and that is the distin- 
uished, able, big-hearted, patriotic gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
0, brave as a lion, spoke here yesterday words that 
it took courage of the Marne to speak, It took courage not 
surpassed by any that ever crossed no man’s land for that man 
to tell us what was in his heart and in his mind and in the 
hearts and minds of the people of this country, I take my hat 
off to him, J Applause, ] 


that 90 per cent of the 


Coort an wl 


en, by angry strikers | 


much longer we are going to permit this | 


the commission has passed on the rates. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no other demand for time and will not 
use any further time, 

Mr. ESCH. I thought the gentleman from Tex 

Mr. SIMS. He has notified me that he does not desire any 
further time. 

Mr. ESCH. TI yield the remainder o 
man from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS}. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlceme¢ 
of the committee, this is a Senate bill which makes about fou 
changes in section 10 of the Federal control act. 

The Federal control act was passed after the President too 
over the railroads, and section 10 provided amongst other th ! 
that the President should have the right to initiate freig!! 
passenger rates, It deprived the Interstate Commerce © 
mission of the power it had had hitherto of passing upon ! 5 


xas desired time 


f my time to the gentl 


| hefore they became effective, that is, the power of suspen 


That power in the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
up after many years, under the interstate commerce act. ! 
was the power to suspend the rates for a period of 120 
when they were proposed by the earriers, and thereatt 
another period, not exceeding six months, if they had not had 
sufficient hearings. It also provided for 30 days’ notice. \\ 
we passed the Federal contro! act we put all the rate-n 
power in the hands of the President of the United States, 
delegated that power to the Director General. We provic 
course, that the Director General should file the tariffs wit! 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but we gave the Inte. 
Commerce Commission no power to suspend the rates, 
therefore the Interstate Commerce Commission became |! 
the agency through which the Director General, as represe 
the President, put the rates into effect. There was no r 
ment for any notice to the shippers, except that the act 
vided that the President might give such notice as he s! 
desire. ' 
Of course in the Federal control act we preserved the rs 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to review any parti 
rate when it was assaulted by a complaint, but that wa 
the power that we left with the Interstate Commerce Con 
sion. Those of us who were here when the act was pas 
call that there was a great division of opinion among th 
Sere of Congress as to whether the power should be lode 
the President or in the Interstate Commerce Commissio! 
initiate rates, and as to whether or not this power of sus| 
sion should be taken from the Interstate Commerce Cont 
sion. But during the war the President initiated rates th! 
the Director General. ‘The President, of course, had nothiv: 
do with it personally. He initiated the rates through the | * 
tor General, who did it by means of freight-traffic commit ttees 
that he had over the country. They investigated, made repo 
to him, and he initiated the rates. Te put into effeet 4 swenr 
ing horizontal increase throughout the entire country. 


‘ts 
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Every person who has made a study of the transportation 
stion at all knows how vitally the question of freight rates 
ters into every particle of our business life, how communities 
epend entirely for the existence ef their factories upon a 
rticular rate. The long-and-short-haul clause, with all its 
ficulties, and the relief from it, and all those elements enter 
the problem. Nevertheless, the President put this hori- 
al increase into effect, practically without notice and with- 
opportunity of hearing on the part of the shippers, and 
iediately they began to change and they have been chang- 
since. Great hardship was worked on the shippers 
ie time, but they were willing to put up with it and have 
i\dmirable way stood for those changes, although in many 
; men lost vast sums of money on coritracts because of the 
res that were made. 
the war over no\ We m have Federal control 
se we have not yet had the opportunity to enact the legis- 
that is necessary before Federal control terminates and 
re the roads are returned to their owners for private op- 
on. Now, during this time there is every reason in the 
lil why this power should again be restored to the Inter- 
‘ Commerce Commission to suspend rates, so that the ship- 
rs who directly come in contact with the question, who really 
esent the consuming public of 110,000,000 people, may have 
day in court and an opportunity to show that proposed 
are inequitable and that proposed rates in a perticular 
nee are too high. 
e committee proposes by 
-entleman from Tenness¢ 


‘ er 


is ist 


nm 


this bill te that evil. 
[Mr. Sims] seems to think that 
remarkable thing that we should undertake to do that 
out taking out of the hands of the President and the 
ctor General the power to initiate rates. It is a very nat- 
thing to do. 
through the organization knows the situation. 
proposes what the rates shall be. The 
rece Commission may put them into effect within 30 days 
shorter time if they deem it necessary, but if the rates 


correct 


ates, 





The Director General represents the railroads | 
He initiates | 
Interstate | 


to them to require examination and study they can take | 


me to do it and hear all pareits concerned. It does not 
that it is an unusual thing to do. 
the gentleman from ‘Tennessee says if the President 
the power to put these rates into effect he 
viven the power to initiate them 
through the 
on the question. The 
Government the 
e Commission is the other. 


on is a tribunal which has 


>m 
iS HOT 
ought 


states, 


President is one of the agencies 
United States and the Interstate 

The Interstate Commerce 
had experience for years in 


Oo} 


not | 
The Government of the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission, | 


y these particular questions, and they ought to be | 
that power. 
REEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman j;ield‘ 


SANDERS of Indiana, Yes. 
REEN of Iowa. I quite approve of the purpose of the 
the remarks which the gentleman from Indiana is 
eference to the power of the Interstate Commer¢e 
id, as it seems to me, it requires a body of ex- 


will have ultimate ermine whether 


authority to d 


e pro or not, I think the gentleman from In- 
sree with me on that poi 
DERS of Indiana. Yes. 


REEN of lowa. I 





am not quite sure, however, as to 
visions of the bill, and that is my principal rea- 
The amendment presented by the committee on 
the ameudmen I \ugus 9, 1927, te 
merce, which provides that until 
, fare, I ifi n 
roval thereof has been ’ d from t 
ical oO rates, tare arges 
i by th President 
pp simply to the rates heretofore initiated? 
NDERS of Indiana. It applies in the future as well. 


make that clear to the gentlems 
ict passed August 9, 1917. It is 
spension by the Interstate 
as an extra preeaution put into the law that even 
were filed they ould have 
Commerce Commission if it w 


in, That is a pro- 
not the general 


Commerce Commission 


1 





the approval of 


proposedt 


as a lh 


propose to put that additional check on the Presi- 
propose to leave the President free to initiate the 


file them, merely having this check on the arbitrary 
7 


ie Director General that before they become effective 
ve subjected to the right of the Interstate Commeree 
Oh to suspend their taking effect until examination 


Lie 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. As I understand the gentleman, this 
would not affect the provisions of the general law? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. No: and with this exception 
gives an absolute right to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to suspend all interstate rates during the same period. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 1 uch obli 


1 


am zed to the gentleman: 

I was under a misapprehension as to that condition 

Mr. WEBSTER. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana Yes 

Mr. WEBSTER. It has been stated by g eman fro 
Tennessee [Mr. Sims] that if th legislati s enaeted it will 
interfere with the Government in the ope ‘ and contrel o 
railroads. Is it not a fact that tl Director General of Rail- 
roads in his testimony before the Commit on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce ated that this me: enacted would 
not interfere with the operation of the (| d would not 


hinder him in the k ? 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. He stated that so 


as the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission is cot ed. Ido not remember 
what his statement was : » the other fi ;. He said he had 
been in consultation with e Interstate ¢ merce Commission 
in fixing the rates, and it uld not 1 ria I 
Director General j opposed to the bi 

Mr. WEBSTER. He said the - ¢ 
lation would ne ey arrias | ad t 


of the railroads. 
Mr. SANDERS Indian: I doy ‘t 
statement. 
Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentlemm 
Mr. SANDERS ot 
Mr. DEWALT. 












gentleman from Pennsylvani il reg rd wisdor a 
the necessity for the clauses Ind on ] ) oe 72 } 
18 of page 4, which reads: 
Provided, That no change or increas reafter le in intr 
ate rates, S. ¢ irges sification 9 s, 3 wi 
out having t se l approval of the proper State regulatiz 
tribunals conformab!l aws of the s ral State 
The gentleman has not explained the necessity fer th: dl 
L would be very much obliged, as would my colleag 
do it before he resumes his s¢ 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I may say t cue ¢ 
the committee that he has asker e a rathe nbarrassil 
question. He hi asked me to explain the necessity of 
amendment that I am personally not in vor « ind I la 
intended to se s tf I pe sonally int 1d to oppos it el 
ment, and I will give my views yout th: t shor 
Here was the situa Tl bill le ) Ss Irom 1e sena 
with the prevision tha he Int ite ¢ eree Con 
might ha ithority wit] ference to interstate « merce 
that intrastate rates could be changed. but that 30 days ot 
must be given, and I have irefully studied that, and acco 
ing to my view oO e Senate bill hen it i oO ' 
mittee the power was left in the Director Gene ! 
interference by any mmission to deal with mtr: f ‘ates, 
This proposed amendment stores to e § ( Sis 
their several pow rs To phe 2 l ure l ' a) 
and the co itte us oOo Di thi S f 
to do, because they were near at |! d and 
it than an intersta comme! ‘ miss ‘ 
Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chai ‘ 
Mr. SANDERS of India Yes 
Mr. DEWALT. I Is 
myn ittee was lore’ ; } wed by ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ he ole 
i sSupre \ er Ri ( 
against the Stat Nort Da ; ecis wa 
June 2, 1919, in w he § ( ! é 
‘the Feder fi | s 
Con i 
1 of e 10 j 
1 ns iff the n ndivi s 
vision is t d g period of Federal con y 
opinion the pubil I i Ss, ti L’resi 
fares, charges, cla is tiations, a 
sa with the Inte mn e Commissio 
tharges, classificati lati and pract 
th mmission fina termin 
And the Su e Cou } ( 
plied not only to ter te rates | ta applied 
state rates, and were we not k "| uided in intros 


decision ? 


portion of the amendment b f that 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I would hate 


to undertake to 


what induced the amendm« ,as I S in favor of it, and o 
course I could not know what was in the minds of those wl 
favored it, but the gentleman has called tention to 

thing that I ought to emphasize, and that is that this pow 
during Federal control to initiate rates and the power granted 































































to the Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend rates has 
heen held by the Supreme Court of the United States, and I 
think in a very sound decision, to apply to all the rates, both 
interstate and intrastate, so at the present time the power lies 
in the President to initiate the rates. He uses the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as the agency by which all of the rates 
are published and the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
complete power to review upon complaint any particular rate, 


whether interstate or intrastate. 
Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 


EMERSON. The President initiates a rate and that 
becomes the rate unless there is an appeal made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, if this bill be enacted. 

Mr. SANDERS Indiana. No. The President initiates 
ihe rate, proposes the rute; then there is 80 days’ notice; then 
the shippers come in for a 
cient ground in the opinion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
they suspend the taking effect of that rate for a 


Mr. 


ol 


mission 


period of four months, during which they can hold hearings | 
upon it. ‘Then they may either let that rate stand or may 
change the rate, and establish what the commission decides is 
the just rate. 

Mr. EMERSON. ‘Then there would be no way for the Presl- 
dent to initiate the rate and let it go into effect until they pass | 
on it? Could the President initiate an increased rate, for 
instance, and let that rate continue on while the Interstate 


Commerce Commission is deciding the question? 


hearing, and then if there is suffi- | 
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Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The Federal Government under 
the present law, or under the law before the Federal-contro! 
act was passed, dealt only with intrastate rates when the 
were found to be discriminatory or prejudicial; in other words. 
come within the rule in the Shreveport case. 

Mr. HULINGS. So that speaking generally the Federal Go 
ernment had no right whatever in fixing intrastate rates, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That is true. 

Mr. HULINGS. But after the Government took over the 
control, the President, as a war necessity, was given the right to 


| initiate all rates. 


' 





Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. No. That is the very thing 
that we correct in this act. The proposed rates do not go into 
effect unless the Interstate Commerce Commission thinks they 
ought to go into effect, and that may be before extended hear- 
ings. or after, but it ean not be more than four mouths origi- 
ually and then be extended for another period of six months. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman | 
yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana Yes, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. With reference to this proviso, that 
no change or increase shall hereafter be made in intrastate 


rates, fares, charges, 


without havin; 


classifications, regulations, or practices 
first secured approval of the proper States’ reg- 


ulating tribunals, conformable to the laws of the several States, | 


it appears to me to make the power of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission less than it was before Government control, 
because the gentleman is aware that under certain condi- 
tions- 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, I might say to the 
rentleman, anticipating what he is going to say, that the rule 








Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. He is given charge of t}y 
whole system of railroads, the entire unified control. 

Mr. HULINGS. Now, if that is true, what is the objection 
to the provision here that the State regulatory tribunal shall 
have authority to fix rates in intrastate commerce? What j 
the objection? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I shall be glad to give the gentie- 
man my views on that question. This bill is not passed yet, 
not signed by the President yet, and it appears it probably will 
not be until the 1st or the 10th of October. We are going to have 
some general railroad legislation in here, and I hope before th: 
1st of January we will be able to return the railroads to private 
operation. This bill applies only during Federal control. Aj 
best it can be only a matter of two or three months—— 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the gentleman from 
Tennessee could loan us five minutes? I think he has not ey 
hausted his time. 

Mr. SIMS. I have surrendered it. If I have any time f have 
promised to yield to Mr. Jones of Texas. I promised him, but 
he did not happen to be in the room at the time. I am perfect! 
willing to yield five minutes 

Mr. ESCH. Notwithstanding the rule, I ask that the time fo 
general debate on this side be extended for five minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. It can only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ESCH. I ask unanimous consent, notwithstanding 1! 
rule of the House on Calendar Wednesday, that our side 1} 
allotted an additional 10 minutes, to be given to the gentiemia 
from Indiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin us! 
unanimous consent, notwithstanding the rule, that the gentlem: 
from Indiana may be permitted to proceed for 10 minutes. | 





| there objection? 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
do I understand the gentleman’s request is, notwithstanding | 


| rule of the House, that the gentleman’s time be extended ‘ 


The CHAIRMAN. That is the gentleman’s request. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that 
ought to indulge in the practice of changing the rules by una 
mous consent in the Committee of the Whole House on tlie stat 
of the Union. I do not believe that the committee has the 
thority to do it even by unanimous consent. The gentle 
from Indiana, of course, can get 10 minutes under the 5-ni 
rule. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the request. 

Mr. CANNON. Do not we all the time under the five-mil 
rule by unanimous consent change the rule? I think both tl 
centleman and myself have done so frequently. 

Mr. SIMS. I think I lack 12 minutes of consuming a 
time, but I have surrendered the time, but I am perfectly ° 
ing, if I can have it back, to yield to the gentleman | 
Indiana. 


. . 


Mr. Jones, to whom I promised the time, very \!! 
agrees to if. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
gain his 12 minutes. 
Mr. SIMS. ‘Then I will yield 10 minutes to the gentic 


The Chair thinks the gentleman could 


; from Indiana. 


in the Shreveport case—is that what the gentleman has in 
mind ? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I think the gentleman’s interpre- 
tution of the act as it is is correct, and I think that if my 
notion to give all of the power to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is not carried, there ought to be an amendment 
making it clear that the rule in the Shreveport case is still 
to be applied, because it is not the intention of the committee 
to change that rule. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa, It seems to me there ought to be at | 
least un amendment making the rule such that it would not 
apply where the intrastate rates affect the interstate rates. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The rule in the Shreveport case 
should be preserved at all events. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes, 

Mr. WEBSTER I want to refresh the gentleman’s memory 
vith » to the questions propounded a moment ago. T | 
read from the hearings held by the committee in connection 
With this bill, on page 47, from the statement of Mr. Hines: 

Befor i up th inatter in detail I wish to explain briefly the 
resent icy of the Railroad Administration in dealing with these 
rate matters and to sav that our methods of cooperation with the 
Interstate Com rece Commission are so close and so cordial] that I 
elieve th change in the law giving the commission the technical 
power to suspend rates initiated by the President will have little, if 
any, practical significance. So that if it is the purpose to do that I 
lo not anticipate it will embarrass the Railroad Adiminstration or | 


its procedure in any important respect, 


ndeed cha 


Does not the gentleman now recall that testimony? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I know now that it is there, 
because the gentleman has read it. It was my recollection that 
ne did say that with reference to the actions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. HULINGS. I ask for information. Under the old rule 
what authority did the Federal Government have over intra- 


state rates? 


| months at best 


Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield for a questi 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. If the gentleman will pard: 
somebody asked a question which I desire to answer. Tf tn 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will now give heed I Was soins 

to tell the gentleman what objection I had to this provist: 

Mr. HULINGS. I will %e very glad to hear it. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. We have only two 
of Federal control. We have Federal coil’ 
over these roads. We do not have State control; we do 10! 
have control by the carriers. We have placed the power 80" 
the responsibility for control and operating these roads °!\ 
for obtaining the necessary revenues to operate them or [0 0° 


2 


or 


termine the part of the revenues that they could obtain ae 
the Federal Government. Now, if the suggestion which | woe 
made should be adopted and the Interstate Commerce ‘ 7 et 

that i 


sion should be given the authority to rule on these rates, 1 tri- 
a tribunal of the Federal Government and a very ee, ied 

. . . e e iM 
bunal to pass on those things. The President of (1) 





CONGRESSION AL 


coiling to initiate those rates. Are we going to send the | 
of the United States on another trip around this 
to visit these different States to deal with each of } 


regulatory bodies? Of course, gentlemen, there is no 


disguising the fact that if we are going to propose by this 


make the President of the United States obtain the | 
of 48 different regulatory bodies within the next three 


if we are ng to put it without his power to change 
3s, if we want to do that, we can do it in the bill in about 


lines by just saying that the rates shall not be changed. 


nan from Tennessee is ; 


is not our policy. He has had the responsibility. The 
i fraid that if we give the Inter- 


‘ 
‘ommerce Commission the authority tha ] 





t the President 
be able to put in his rates, and henee if there is a 
and rod knov we have got a big enough deticit 
ind that we ought to leave the p: r to initiate in the 
{ President, and we ought not to try to cripple 
l as to make it meaningless. We are merely giving 
pon the power by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

have a pre by complaint. But if the si 

la St ted \ h a check on th 

| li | ai Commi Co MSSLOD nd in a 

at t her vou ar ou to have a i0rl 

lof : 1 that 1 Ti 

{ Inified eu i whol tis O question 
iS question nd it ought to be ope power and it 

»b the pow red r; G ‘ mie rl l S l 

i ny 1 te 

SIMS NOW it not in fact and effect robbing 48 States 
opport { time of peace to do in reference to inter- 
merce wh you ought to give the Interstate Com- 
I ne ¢ p 1 reteren to inter- 
NDIERS of Indian: N : i] The gentlemau from 
valia just cited the decision of the Supreme Court of 
lited State held all of the time since this Federal control 


} } 


as passed, that the power lay within the President and the 


Commerce Comuission over every single rate and that 


isc of that Federal control was irrespective of inter- 
rates ibtrastate rates. 
SIMS. They could go in 
SANDERS of Indiana. We propose during Federal con- 


to rob them of anything. 


tate commissions have not had any power or authority 
leral control with reference to these roads, and it was 
ise thing not to give them power, because the unified 
and 1 1 nsibility wa in the Federal Government. 
WILSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 
SANDERS of Indiana Yes 
WILSON of Pennsylvania. Is it the fundamental purpose 
bill to give the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
ispend any rate inaugurated by the President? 
NDERS of Indiana. Yes; that is my opinion of it. 
LSON of Pennsylvania. Does it not require the Presi- 
re he inaugurates any rate on an rastate railroad, 
eC approvi of Ww pu ervice Ce¢ ninissions of the 
NDERS of Indian: It does But if this proposed 


was adopted 
ILSON of Pennsylvania As I read the bill 
ANDERS of Indiana. That part is in italics and is 





proposed amendment of the committe: As it came 
Senate it does not require that. 
VILSON of Pennsylvania. Under existing law, 
irated by the President, does net the 30 days’ 
n? 
\NDIERS of Indiana. No. 
VILSON of Pennsylvania. When a rate is inaugurated 
P ident under existing law, does not the Interstate 
Commission have the right to investigate as to the 
eness of the said rate and cure discrimination? 
\NDERS of Indiana. Before it goes into effect‘ 
LSON of Pennsylvania. Afier it is in effect. 
SANDERS of Indiana. Upon complaint—an individual | 
presented upon complaint 


VILSON of Pennsylvania. The sole purpose, then, of 
sto prevent a rate inaugurated by the President, for the 
of producing funds to operate the railroads, from going 
t until the Interstate Commerce Commission says it 
into effect? : 


SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 





‘ q y j i j j 
WILSON of Pennsylvania. How is that going to benefit 
ist the Government in the operation of the railroads dur- 
ast Six months? 


KOCORD—HOl 


Mr. SANDERS of 


in running the r: 
to handle the 
the interest of the publi 





we do not 


WILSON I nns\ i 
idered the of next Jat 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana 
asking the 
lation in passing 
think the Pre 


issed by the 


SON of Pennsy 


Mr. WI 





Mr. SANDERS ¢ 











Mr. SANDERS o 
Mr. REAVIS. 
in the other c 
the absence of il 
SANDERS 








and another 


Illinois, and 
Chicago. ' 








President 


‘ 7 rn 
Commer 


» CHAIRMA? 


tion of this bill 
The CHAIRMAN 

be read through on 

vill proceed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


} under Stat 





O868 





may be inconsiste) with the provisions of this act or any other act 
applicable to control. Actions at law or suits in equity 
may re iinst such carriers and judgments rendered 
as now provided by law; and in any action at law or suit in equity 
against the carrier, no defense shall be made thereto upon the ground 
that the carrier is an instrumentality or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment All final judgments on causes of action arising during Federal 
contre) for a pliintiY or plaintiffs rendered in actions for personal in- 
juries or fer loss of or damage to property shall be promptly paid by 
the Director General of Railroads either from the operating revenue of 


the defendant or defendants or the revolving fund herein created, and 
tinal judgments based on claims accruing prior to Government control 
shall be paid by the Director General of Railroads out of such com- 
pensation as is or has been agreed to be paid to such railroad company. 
Nor shall any such carrier be entitled to have transferred to a Federal 











court any action heretofore or hereafter instituted by or against it 
which action wis not so transferable prior to the Federal control of 
such carrier; and any action which has heretofore been so transferred 
because of such Federal control, or of any act of Congress or official 
order or proclamation relating thereto, shall, upon motion of either 
party, b ‘transferred to the court in which it was originally instituted. 
But no process, mesue tinal, shall be levied against any property 
inder such Federal contre 

That during the period of Federal control the right to initlate or 
rbange rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, and practices 
exercised by the carriers now under Federal control, prior to the 29th 
day of ID 1917, shall hereafter be exercised by the President, 
or by the Direct (ieneral of Railroads, but such right as to interstate 
commerce shall be exercised under all the limitations and conditions 
which wer upesed Upol id right by the act to regulate commerce, 
appro Febry 4, 1887, amended: and the Interstate Commerce 
Comn ‘ sh: mive as full and complete authority and jurisdiction 
to set chang modify, suspend, or otherwise review all such 
rates, fares, charges, classifications, and regulations directly affecting 
interstate ! e as though the Government had not assumed the 
possession wl control of said transportation systems: Provided, That 
no intrastate rate shall increased until at least 30 days notice of 
the proposed increase has been given to the shippers of the State in 
which the increase is proposed and a hearing granted. To that end 
the said act to regulate comm e, as amended, is hereby declared to 


be in full feree and effect with respect to rates, fares, charges, classi- 
and regulations, anything in the act approved 
to the contrary notwithstanding. ‘The procedure before 


tications, 


March 21, 


practices, 
1918, 





the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be the same as formerly, 
except that the President or the Director General of Railroads shall 
stand in the stead of the carriers, and all notices theretofore required 
to be given to or served upon carriers shall be given to or served on 
said Direct (renera \ll orders or findings of the commission shall 
ind the Directs General to the same extent as they formerly bound 
the carrier 

In determining any question concerning any such rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, practices, or regulations, directly affecting 
interstate commerce, or any changes or proposed changes in the same, 
the reasonableness thereof or any discrimination therein, the rule to 


shall the same as existed under the said act to regulate 


be applied 





ecommerce, a8 amended, and under the general law of the subject as 
it was prior to the Government's possession and control.” 

In computing the time allowed in the present law for presenting 
claims to the Interstate Commerce Commission for reparation, the 
period of Pederai control preceding the passage and approvai of this 
act shall excluded, and, likewise, in computing the time for present- 
ing claims or bringing suits for loss or damage arising out of the trans- 
portation Of persons or property, the period of Federal control prior 
io the passage and approval of this act shall be excluded. 

With connnittee amendments, us follows: 

Page 2, lir $. insert after the word “ control” the words “ or with 

v order of the President consistent with this act.” 

In ! 14, page 2, strike out the words “* Director General of Rail- 

‘ nd ins in lieu thercof the word “ President.” 

In li 18 strike out the words “ Director General of Railroads ’ and 

<ert in lien thereof the word “* President,” 

In line 20 strike out the words “ railroad compan; and tnsert in 
lieu the the words “carrier, except as otherwise provided in the 
form « standard contract da 1 April 5, 1919.” 

On | © a line 10, insert after the word “ exercised” the words 

prior to the 20th day of December, 1917." 

In line 12 strike out the words “ prior to the 29th days December, 
1917 

in ] 1 t the ‘ or by the Director General of Rail- 
, Ie 

In 1 i4 ord “ interstate insert tt vords “ or foreign.” 

I ! 21 t tl 1 d ‘di t 

I a I rd int tate insert the word ‘or 

24 on page and lines Land 2, on page 4, strike out the 

‘ Py d, Tha © intrastate rate shall be increased until at least 
al I of the proposed increase has been given to the shippers 
of the State ir hich the increase is proposed and a hearing granted,” 
nd inset iJ thereof the words “except that the amendment of 
\y 9, IDzT, ection 15 of th ct to regulate commerce, which 
} . tha ntil J I 1, 1920, no increased rate, fare, charge, or 
; { ion sl 1, except after approval thereof has been se- 

t ee i a. 3 {1 not be applicable to rates, fares, 
‘ or classif Lik bit i or changed by the President: Pro- 

I Phat no change or inere hall hereafter be made in intrastate 
: fai charg ‘ ifi ons, regulations, or practices without 
having first red f ip] val of the proper State regulating tri- 

nf ! le he laws of tl several States.”’ 

] 9 d 20, page 4, strike out the word ‘or the Director 
‘ } f Rail on 

| e 23 rike out the words “ said Director General and insert 
a h agen is may have been determined by the Dresident for execu- 
tion of his powers under this act.’ 

In line 1, page 5, strike out the words “ Director General’ and insert 
i thereof th word President,.”’ 

nm lit i stril sut the words “ practices, or regulations.” 

ir strike out the word “directly ’ and insert “ regulation, or 
pra In the same line, after the word “ interstate,” insert the 
words rei 
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Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I suppose it will be in order ty 
consider the committee amendments as they occur in the text of 
the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. SIMS. And those are to be considered before any others 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. And 
seriatim? 

Mr. ESCH. 


then other amendments ean be taken wy 


Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


The question is on agreeing to the firs 

amendment, which the Clerk wil: report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, insert after the word “ control” the words or \ 
any order of the President consistent with this act.’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to ‘he con 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the nex 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read a: follows: 

Line 14, page 2, strike out the words “ Director General of Rail 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ President.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to ih 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the jer 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 18, strike out the words “ Director General of Railroads” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word * President.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the next 


committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 20, strike out the words “ railroad company ” and insert 
in licu thereof the words “ carrier, except as otherwise provided in the 
form of standard contract dated April 5, 1919.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was ugreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committer 
amendment. 

The Clerl: read as follows: 

Page 3, line 10, insert after the word “ 
the 2Uth day of December, 1917.” 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amend 
which modifies somewhat that committee amendment. It is 
follows: Strike out after the word “ practices,” in line 10, pax 
3, the balance of that line, and all of line 11, and insert i! 
thereof the words “ of carriers under Federal control.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin offer: 
amendment to the committee amendment, which the Cler! 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Escu: On page 3, line 10, afte: 
“practices,” strike out the balance of the line and all of line 11 
sert in lieu thereof the words “ of carriers under Federal contro! 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, the amendment, as the comitl 
has amended it, gives the President the power of initiati! 
these rates, fares, charges, and so on. But it happens that seu 
carriers in some States have no right of initiation. In fact 
rates may be initiated by the regulatory body. So if 
in the words “of carriers under Federal control” we o 
that discrepancy which does exist in some of the States. 
is the reason for the modification of the amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. DoT understand your amendment to stil 
words of the committee amendment— 

Pricer to the 29th day of December, 1917. 

Mr. ESCH. No; my amendment is in lieu of those wort 
Mr. BLACK. Then your amendment is a substitute ft 
committee amendment. 7 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; practically a substitute for the 
move to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
conunittee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agree 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now comes on the com 
amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


exercised "’ the words ‘'} 


; the 
nt to Lie 
MA . 


The question is on the amendm 


| to. 


ritfee 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report rhe next committee 
simendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 12, strike out he wore pri ‘ he 20th da ol 
December, 1917.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committer 
amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, lines 13 and I4, strike out the words or | the Director 
General of Railroads.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committee | 
mimendiment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

VPage line 14, after the word “interstate nsert the word 0 
foreign.” 

The committee wsmendment was agreed to 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will report the next committee 
amendinent. 

The Clerk read as follows 

Page 3. line 21, after the word egulation insert the word 
* directly. 

The committee amendment was agreed to 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows 

Page 3, line 22, after the word interstate nsert the words * or 
oreign.’ 

The cominittee wnendment was ugreed to 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
sunendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 24, beginning with the word Provided,’ strike out the 
remainder of the line, all of line 25, and lines 1 and 2 on page 4, 
np to and including the word “ granted,” and insert in lieu thereof: 
* Except that the amendment of August %, 1917, to section 15 of the 
ict to regulate commerce, which provides that until January 1, 1920, 
no increased rate, fare, charge, or classificati shall be filed, except 
fter approval thereof has been secured from the commission, shall 
iot be applicable to rates, fares, charges. or classifications initiated 
r changed by the President: Provided, That no change or increase 
hall hereafter be made mm intrastate rates, fares, charges. classifica- 
tions, regulations, or practices without having first secured the ap 

oval of the proper State regulating tribunals conformable to the 

of the several States.” 

Mr. SIMS. One of the amendments that I want to offer 
comes in lines 8 to 18 on page 3. If the amendment which I 


ropose to offer in advance of this amendment is adopted. 


en T will be in favor of the motion to strike out this amend- 
nent; but if the other amendment is not adopted, then I 
ild be in favor of retaining the committee amendment. 


I think I ought to offer the other 
s amendment is voted on 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
vant to offer an amendment. 

‘ir. SIMS. This can be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I offer an amendment to the 
littee amendment, which I will send to the Clerk’s desk. 
lhe CHAIRMAN. ‘The genileman Indiana [Mr. San- 
an amendment to iment, which the 

k will report. 
e Clerk read as tollows: 
offered Mr. 


Cherefore amendment before 


It the Chair will recognize me, 


from 


. eer 
rat 


offers ame 


ndment 'V SANDERS of Indi 


the 


3869 


Mr. JONES of Texa Does the gentleman think that local 
should be required to come all the way to the National 
Capital in order to get some little local rate changed? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I will say to the gentleman fro) 
Texas that at the present time the local people have no 


latory body to go to to get an intrastate rate changed 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Under this law, though, as the eo 
mittee have amended it, they would have. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texus Do you not think that your amend 


te ny to local people any relie 
the National 


ment wou'd practically 


limited time which Government wil 
control? 


Mr. SANDERS of 


Indiana Not at all. Our commerce S 
per cent interstate commerce 
Mr. JONES of Texas IT am talking about the othe 1 ye 
cent 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Only 15 per cent is State 


merce Now, if the shipper has to deal 
shipment from Terre Haute, Ind., to 


With the 


with the question of 
Peoria, lll.. he ha 


Is it any mo 


S to deal 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 


for a shipper from Peoria to Chicago to come over here 
as you say-—-as a matter of fact very frequently he does not 
have to come to Washington—is it any more difficult for him te 


go before the Interstate Commerce Commission than it is for a 
shipper interested in a rate from Terre Haute, Ind., to Peori: 
Lil.’ 

Mr. JONES of Texas You would make it hard fe tl ist 
shipper 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I would put them en an equa 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not fu understand the 
of the gentleman's amendment. Why would it not be as well ta 
strike out the proviso and leave the powers the Inte 
Commerce Commission, where they were before? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. This is amending section 10 o! 
Federal-control act. If we merely strike it out, that would be ar 
intrastate rate without any supervision by anybody. 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. We would have the same rule that w 
had before; in the event that they eonflicted with the interstat 
rates, the interstate rates would prevail. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That true, but I think ther 
should be some check on the power of the Director General it 
all the rates. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Vins 


ii’ Purpose 


“State 


in 


th 


is 


Will the gentleman vield? 
I will yield to the gentleman. 
In the proviso of the committs 


| amendment there is included the phrase * that no change or i) 
| crease shall hereafter be made in intrastate rates, fares, charge 


Ce 


he to commMmitt 
ent Strike out of the committee amendment, after the word 
ided,’ all of the remainder of line 9, all of lines 10, 11, and 12, 
down to and ineluding the word States in line 13, and | 
lieu thereof the following: “ That during the period of Federal 
the rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, and prac- 
all carriers under Federal control shall be subject to the pro 
of this act, and all the laws now in force and effect with refer- 
es, fares, charges, regulation uid practices, notwithstanding 
that the commerce may be wholly within a State.” 


SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
Wn to carry out the purpose that I expressed in the re- 
I made a yew moments ago. This simply gives to the 
tate Commeree Commission power to suspend all 
whether interstate or intrastate. Without this amend- 
the power would be in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
vith reference to interstate rates, but it would be in the 
\l State regulatory bodies with reference to State rates, 
a while ago, there will be only two or three months 
ederal control. Unless we intend to prohibit changes 
rates, it seems to me that this amendment ought to be 
pled. I think that this bill is a wise bill— 
Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 


the 


of 


lL s; lt 
eigh 


| 
I 
{ 


| classifications, regulations, or practices,” 


Under the law 
now stands the Railroad Administration has 
over every little petty service, ruling, or local custom or practic 
that prevails, and the shippers, the interested parties, have to 
come down to Washington and register a complaint with some 


t 


absolute power 


body who has not the slightest conception whatever of the loc 
conditions. Take the city of Minneapolis and the city of St 
Paul, 10 miles apart between the depots. Men who had merehat 


dise to ship from Minneapolis to St. Paul had a 
had grown up for years, 


custom whicl 


which was absolutely change! b 


Railroad Administration, and these shippers had to come to 
Washington, and had to come to Washington on several oe 
sions, to get it righted. It seems to me that in local matte: 
those things ought to be left to the people of the loealit vho 
know something about it {| Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. SANDERS of India Ll ask unanimous consen "4 
ceed for three minutes 

Mr. CANNON I hope the gentleman will make it fis 
utes; I want to ask him a question, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana asks w . 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objectior 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON, Will the centleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. AsTI understand if, this bill cnly aff ! 


portation while it is under Federal control, 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes: specifically 
Mr. CANNON. It is fairly to be presumed that Federal cor 

trol will early in the The 

amendment, if I understand it, places the same rule on intr 


limited to that. 


cease coming year. rentl 


ce 


state commerce as on interstate commerce only during this she 
period of Federal control, 
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SANDERS In \ Mr. SIMS Will the gentleman vield? 
fr. CANNOD Well, ili ul Indiana I think we had Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 
now Otl ve will have all kinds ! Mr. SIMS 1 ot that argument apply just as much to 
settled until the law | giving the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to sus- 
pend the nati l-made rates : does to the argument to 
\ ING I C i@l fro Indiana wil i¢ ld, Which th ventleman applies 1 
Tilis h said, I wan Mr. SANDERS of Indian: Not at all; and T will read a 
f S tv ‘ precedent fo { more in reference to t t attel 
islatis th: ' » Tor consideration, whl Bef takin ip that ‘ il I wish explain iefly tl] 
! ; State and corporation present policy of tl Railroad Administration in dealing with thes 
. : . . t n t I and o sav tl e «¢ thod ot co I it} he ? 
. i ! warned oOL that Lact aay : i Me . the I 
rst ( ‘ ma! ion ure so ‘ nd 7) caial that | 
( es been re- | bel 1g w giving th ! n the technical pow 
corporatio ( to suspend tes it ed by the Presid will hav litth f ar 
7 , { ! So 1 tC if it is t ul i lo that I do i 
mths trvi to ti ; ; Pai rv, ind 
‘ \ ] ] tor ¢ I < nD { 
j ( uthority Q ‘ will ¢ t} { Ize that 
‘ . LI rstate ¢ l ret ‘ SO } Oo R Li { 
‘ ; ordiba b4il } l hov l cea \ h the I { nerce C¢ 
\ t ? } \ yliarise | . ° 
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kKederal-control 
ment of 
earrying out 


ict was to give unified control by the Govern- 
all the transportation facilities of the country, and in 
the purpose of the act all distinctions between in- 
trastate and rates have been obliterated, with the 
exception that the Director General has sought advice from the 
State commissions from time to time. 


| 


Interstate 


We must not assume that the purpose of this act is to pre- 
vent any increase in the freight and passenger rates. If that 
were the purpose, Congress could by an act of three or four 
short lines bring about such result. Granted that the purpose 


of the legislation is not to prevent the increase of freight rates, 


then we must afford the facility by which, if desired, this 
inay be done in the most logical way. Assume that the bill 
passes with the amendment recommended by the committee, 


which restores the State commissions to their power, with ref- 
erence to future changes, and that the Director General desires 
to make a change in the rate structure. He will wish to deter- 


mine, first, what additional revenue is needed; second, what 
change in freight rates will yield this revenue. Having to 
initiate all rates, both interstate and intrastate, he will make 
his computations embrace the whole rate structure. Then 
what follows? First, he must separate the interstate schedules 


He files the interstate schedules 
Commerce Commission; he must then file 
separate schedules with each the 4S State commissions. 
After 30 days, unless the Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
ercises its power to suspend the rates and in the event of the 


from the intrastate schedules. 
with the Interstate 


Ol 


exercise of such power at the end of the suspension period, the 
interstate rates go into effect. In the meantime the Director 
General has sent his representatives to appear before the sey- 


eral State regulatory bodies. Each of such bodies has its own 
method of procedure, its own provisions with reference to the 
length of notice and the kind of hearing, including the right to 
petition for rehearing, and so forth. If it could be assumed that 
the different State regulatory bodies would finally approve the 


schedule recommended by the commission, obviously many 
of the changes in the interstate rates might not become effec- 
tive before the effective date of the intrastate rates. The 
State bodies would be sure to make some changes, and all 
this would, of course, entirely upset any calculation with ref- 
erence to the aggregate revenue to be secured by the proposed 
hange. 


least objectionable feature. The great- 


ould at onee be brought 


This, however, is the 

objection is that discriminations 
hout all over the country. For instance, suppose the interstate 
tes had gone into effect with reference to shipments in Chicago. 
‘y shipper whose shipments were destined for Chicago outside 
the State of Illinois would have to pay the advanced interstate 
All of the Illinois shippers would still be under the lewer 
itrastate-rate structure. This would put the coal mines of 
Indiana out of business temporarily or occasion them severe loss. 
shippers between points within the State of Texas would 
under the old schedule, shippers oucside the 
ute whose freight was destined to points in Texas would be 
mnpelled pay the new freight rat Situations like those 


Vel 


be 
erating while 


to 


~ 


esented in the Shreveport case would be multiplied all over 
country, <All the delicate machinery of the freight-rate 
cture throughout the country would be thrown into utter 
fusion, and this confusion would undoubtedly exist at the 


te of 


oul 


the relinquishment of Federal control over railroads. 
question it the intention of for a short 
at least, to retain the prevailing rate structure at the time 
eral control ends. Thus the confusion would be carried far 
the period of private control, Of course, the bill retains 


is Congress, 


iv 
\\ 


ight to bring up the question of discrimination of intra- 
S against interstate rates in the manner in which the 
Was presented in the Shreveport case, but it would 


hundreds of eases involving almost endless litigatior, cov- 
long period of time, to make such an adjustment, and in 
eantime the very purpose sought to be attained by the 
t bill would thwarted. The shippers of the country 
complained bitterly and with much justifies tion against the 
rate struetures put into effect arbitrarily by the Director 
‘al: but in fleeing from those ills they do not want to 
to ills they know not of,’ The amendment which I pro- 
leaves the jurisdiction of all rates, interstate and intrastate, 
lederal control, with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
it Federal tribunal, where it should be lodged. 
NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr, Chairman, will the 
vield? 
SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 
Ir. NEWTON of Minnesota. The Railroad Administration 
ing the period of its control raised the express rates 10 per 
did it not? 
SANDERS of 


be 


rentle- 









Indiana. Yes, 
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Mr. NEWTON Minnes 


And is 


‘ oOnhes ) With: tih 
did they not submit their data to the various State cemmis 
sions throughout the country, and did net nmnething over -t 
out of the 48 comply with the new rates im lintely 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. , 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota And tl remrining umber 
complied very shortly thereafter? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indlan: L «lo t know about tliat. 

Mr. NEWTON of Mim ti 1 ! that show spirit of 
cooperation ? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana I do not know about tha All 
but five complied—and do you want to put it into the hands « 
five States in this Union to lisrupt the Vhole schen of rai 
making? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota Here is hat ] al oOo do 
We are now out from the war, and I.want get back to local 
control and not have everybody trotting down he to Wash 


ington. 
Mr. SANDERS of 


| Applause. } 
ahh 1 I silt 


Indiana. Tl ventleman 


cord in respect to that, and within the next 90 or 100 days J 
hope we will be back under private control: but in the meat 
time I do not think we ought to rob the agency of the Federal 
Government into whose hands we place this responsibilit 
the power to do what is right in the whole country with respect 
to all these rates with which the ave the right to deal \y 
plause. ] 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, in orde » 2 le 
of this problem, let us first inquir« s te hat is the necess 
for the legislation. The necessity for this, if there be a ne 
sity at all, arises from the fact that on the 21st day of Mareh 
1918, we passed a Federal-control ‘act, by the provisions of 
which the President and the Director General appointed by | 
took over all of the transportation lines of this country excep 
some of the smaller lines. By the provisions of that act the 


Director General had the right to fix all of the rates upon the 
different transportation lines of the country, and he did so fix 
them. By the decision of the Supreme Court in the case which 


I referred to only a few moments ago, and which decision was 
rendered June 2, 1919, this power conferred by the Federa 
control act applied not only to interstate commerce, I 
applled as well and as thoroughly to intrastaiec comme: 
Therefore it follows: logically, as a matter of law, that all of 
the power of the intrastate commissions, to wit, the State com 
missions, so far as rate making was coneerned, was absolutel 
void if the President or the Director General under him cesire« 
to and actually did fix the rates; and the Supreme Court s 
said. By this legislatior ve propose to do what? Read o 
page 5, and follow me, commencing at line 17: 

And the Interstate Commer ( mission shall have us | 
plete authority and jurisdiction to set aside, change, modify, suspen 
or otherwise review all su ites, fares, charges, classifications 1 
regulations affecting inters or foreign comme s t gh 
Government had not assumed the possession and ntro!l of 
portat on systems 

Namely, restoring to the Interstate Commerce Cotmtiss 
the powers that it had prior to the Federal-control act. N« 
read further, turning to page 4: 

Except that the amendment of August 9, 1917, to section 15 
act to regulate commerce, which provides that until January 1, 19 
no inereased rate, fare, charge, or ssification shall be tiled 
after approval thereof bas be from ) . : 
be applicable to rates, fares, cha or classif tion nitiated 
changed by the President. 

That is one exception, and now comes the exception » wi 
the gentleman from Indiana refers, namely: 

Provided, ‘I ) hange or mil reafte ! ak 
intrastate rat fares, charges, classifications, regulations, o1 
without havins st cured the approval of the proper Stat v 
tribunals confor il to the laws of th eral States. 

Therefore we have this clean-cut proposition, that wane 
restoring to the Interstate Commerce Commission the supe 
vision of the rates except in these two specifie cases, to wil 
where the President initiates them during the period of Feder 
control, and, secondly, that he must secure approval « 
State commissions before they can become elfectiy 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlen 1 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I as atl ‘ 
his time be extended for five minutes 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objectio 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEWALT, Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the Fel 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Sanvers], boiled down, is just this 


that all commerce, whether be interstate or intrastate purely, 
shall be subject solely to the supervision of the Interstat 
Commerce Commission. That is and final anal 
amendment. Am 1 correct t list 


residuum 


~T: 


} 
tine 


sis of his iting 
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872 

SANDERS Indiana. 
DEWALT. The 


into that 


Mi 
Mir 


Purely Federal control. 
other is mere verbiage. It boils itself 


ot 


during var control the 


Tnited States 


the 
the 


the period of 
commerce 

I intrastate purely? 

SANDERS of Indiana Mr. Chairman, of course that 

only to rates, fares classifications, and so forth. 

DEWALT. Y« 

SANDERS lim And hi thi to do 


ol 


be interstate or 


it 
res 
with police 


fers only to the 

ittle further. Under the 
you lawyers are 
issatisfaction. The Shrevye- 
here there was a discrimina- 
te commerce, or which was 
or citizens another 

a fare which was dis- 


State insi 


wio are 


oO} 


or as aga 


} 
t 


but it 

now with 

goes still f and the amendment 

Indiana says that the State authorities, 

10,000,000 people, that Lllinois with 
Indiana with its large population 


ea of 


woul Hat, 
satisfied 


irther, 


with the exception of 

onwealths shall 

{ ' clearly intrastate 

To whom? To the Director General of Railroads 

Interstate Commerce Commission Now, gentle- 
heard ¢ of talk of the sovereign 


state, yemocrat, 


Stat 


Lue 


supervision « 


ahd 
in the sovereign rights of the 

the paramount right of 

ile union of sovereign States, 

this, too, that within the 
‘eculation of 
m the 


bster s j be i lievé 
stat 
the S 
and 
{ Applause 
Will Lilie 


L will. 


do not har citizens of 
vie 4 


therefore | gainst the amendment of 


+1 ] ¢ YT) gj rp 
iil tha passa gt 


committee 


Does the gen 


amendment in the 


yas to nullif e decisi 
ay? Suppose the Interstate 
an increase of 15 per cent in 
increase in intrastate 

approve tl 


trastate rate. 


on ol 
Shreveport case 
e Commissio 

} 


and there rates; 


refuses to 


the mere 

And an- 
amend- 
the 
your 


abolish 


irom 
this amendment. 
that 


passed 


and is 
ais 


oO! 


just 


vhether I under- 
‘answered the gentle- 
to say that if the 

the rate and the 

the rate that that 
rule of the 


DOW 


gentleman’s question, 
he will 
ion in a certain 
15 per cent in advance of 
is of this amend- 
to Supposing 

rais then it 
his provides they must first 
i Then t 


commi 
nullify decision in 


istaken 
iiss 
he provisio 
question ne, 
does become 
he 


ssion, 


the 


next 


ie gentleman on that 


n-cut proposition—shall the Interstate Com- 
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Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I 
Texas and the gentleman from 
stand each other. 

Mr. DEWALT. Because the Shreveport this, in 
substance, that no State can pass any law or make any regu- 
lation in regard to rates which harmful or discriminatory 
as against interstate commerce interstate commerce or 
against the citizen of another State. That is the meat of that 
decision. Now, it would not make any difference whether the 
was to be had on that. If it did 
discriminate against interstate commerce and if harmful to a 
eitizen of another State in interstate commerce, it would become 
ineffective under the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. BLACK. [ff the gentleman will permit, it was only In 
connection with that particular provision; but comes 
on, following that decision of the Supreme Court, and says that 
ihe e commission shall have the veto power in those rates, 
and unquestionably we would have the same situation which the 


Supreme Court faced in the 


gentleman from 
did not under- 


thought the 
Pennsylvania 
case says 
is 


as 


as 


Congress 


Qte 
eke 


Shreveport case without any power 
anywhere 
Mir 
dertook pass a 
as established by 
». the r: 
paramount 
The CHATRMLAN. 
Mr. DENISON. Mr 
word of the amendment 


to correct it. 
DEWALT. Well, if 


to rate which 


authorities assumed or 
istent with 


in interstate 


the State 


was not the ri 

General Government 

iblished by the General Government 

‘ate as established by the State. 

The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the las 

of the gentleman from Indiana. T do 

think I will take over five minutes on this question. I do 

not want the committee get the impression that the con 

mitiee that reported out this bill did not give the most seriou 


cons 
} 
the 


meree ite as est 


pe to the 


to 


| and painstaking consideration to this committee amendment. 1 


| This is going 
agreeing with a good 


the | 


its own affairs 


of 
could } 


the Supreme Court | 


| question of constitutional power. 


Shreve- | 


cor- | 


the | 


involves a question that is very far-reaching and very importan 
to come before the Congress in the proposed legi: 
lation that will soon be reported out by the Committee on Inter 
Foreign Commerce fixing 1 permanent policy of 
Government with reference the railroads of the cow 
And that question is as just what shall be the jurisdicti 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with referenc 
regulation of railroads and fixing the rates, charges, and 
and what shall be the jurisdiction anid power left to thi 
other State regulatory bodi 


State commissions and 
there are two different schools of thought upon tha 
that the time has come 


There ars who believe 

Federal Government take exclusive control 

questions affecting all railroads, intrastate and interstate. 

are who believe we must preserve the dignity and 

power and the authority of the State commissions or State 1 

latory bodies with reference to intrastate questions or rai 
Of course, there is also involved, ever and above it a 

Now, my friend from Int 

d this amendment 

» of those who believé 

erstate Commerce Commission ought to permun 

exclusive over the fixing of all rates, intras 

ll as int and so he is perfectly nt 

offers this amendment to this bill for solving tl i 

‘arily doing away with all further powers of 

and State regulatory The gen 

homa [Mr. HAstTInGs] a », when he 

question, hit the nail right 1 when 

look out you are going t the 

a policy that may hereafter 

want the committee to bear that 
Mr. HASTINGS. Will 
Mr. DENISON. I will. 
Mr. HASTINGS. Does iilroad 

favor giving exclusive jurisdiction to the Interstat 

Commission instead of the State commissions, both 


of rates? 


state and of t] 
to 


to 


ome 
| ° 
should ol 


others 


} 


the gentleman who has just offer 


not misunderstand his position, is one 
the ni 
have 


we 


control 


as erstate ; consist 


bodies. 
while ag 
the 


To 


sions 


he 
Congr 


on hear 


do no comm 


embarrassing.” 


Lind. 


prove 
in n 


the gentleinan yiell?: 


Lu ever) thi 


intrastate and interstate 
Mr. DENISON. Of They do not 
bothered with the State commissions. But that 
reaching question, it is a question of so great importan 
people of the country themselves, that the Congress ‘ 
very carefully and hesitate before enacting an 
ment here to-day of the kind that is proposed by the 
from Indiana [Mr. SAnpDERS]. 

Now, I do not think that this particular amendment | 
Senate bill as reported by the committee is going to seri 
embarrass the Railroad Administration. I do not think 
State eommissions will take any position that will 
the General Government now. Why? One reason 


course they do. 


is such 


study it 


| 


emba 
will be 


| cause they know that if they do it they are liable to mee 
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1) it ] \ hat will do away ith thei Mr. FORDNEY L i ! 
‘ ] ( 0 | ye et YO enacr sunel it fixes utes ( ( 
I ‘ all the conditio th \Ir. SIMS i 
i f 1d beral view nd a Mr. FORDNEY iL do t 
| l ’ | e railroads remain | 1s nh n order t 1" 
wri ie control | | il G rnment and will approve thought it related to the bill 
any onuabl ecu té 1 t by the Mr SLALS. Wi hie ceri le ‘ 
Presi t duri the continu dera juest 
\i ir RDNI ’ i ( i | t = Lin€ l i¢ Mi LOR IN] } ‘ ~ 
) ras Mir. SIM; De e the rail is w ( 
Gentlemen e are all ve much interested in this rate- | ermment a vool rates from San Fran ‘ 
! Y po ] vi j é i \\ rites { der ex pol to Be oO ind other « terT } \ SIN 
w «ul ! 1 lof the war ft power rests solely from Reno it wa Oa ton 
t Presiden the ] ‘ S es to ike rates. He dele- | Mr. FORDNEY | know 
ited vit er to tl Dit r ( eral of the Railroads un- | Mr. SIMS It ] tically tl 
tediy, becnuse throwgh that azer re in effect fixed | Mr. FORDNEY. I know th 
e been fixe ¢ the period o var | against domestie goods before this. I he} 
Om lay 29 ist hie \ i » ¢ ‘ new classification ief me proceed [ now that thos uy 3 1 | 
of freight rates on inmported fron e Pacifie coast to | ey are greater now than thet I | show you 
stern point L have Spin n ibject before, but I want instance, California the greatest bean-producing State 
0 eall your attention Lo « ig rates which, in my opinion, are Union to-day nd on ported beans from the Orient to ¢ 
au gl injustice te our ow; yp! ur own manufacturers and | Pots from San Francisco to New rk the freight rat 
preducers, br} ol il l ill vou notion to the rates carload o } ed beans is S71S8.40 les than o 
’ for a long haul and hort haul. I believe we should beans A Suly it is just. 
ct into law a measure tht il prohibit the charging of a Mr, PELI Vir. Chairman, will the ge leman y ? 
a o . " . A . z ry‘ . ‘ > } 
sreater freight rate for a short haul than is charged for a long The CHAIRMAN Does the gentleman fre NM 
Under existing law, wool from San Francisco to Boston, | “© Me sentien from New York: 
lich city is the great ol market of the United States, a | Mr. PORDNEY A JUSE a ul Let me f int 
rload of wool, of 20 tons, pays $500 plus the 3 per cent internal ment and then I lt yield. 
eV ue tax of $15. On a enrtoad of wool from Nevada points to California } e of the g States Unior 
;ositon the freight rate is $990 plus the internal-revenue tax of preduction of canned goods. (nh aunned ous tre san 
829.70, or, in other words, carload of imported wool is ear- | “°° | New Yo the rate is 8544.50 a ear, plu ntern 
ied under existing freight rates, fixed by the Federal Govern- | C2Ue Xx of 6 per ce r $16.54. B f shipped to C 
nen at $515 from San sco to Boston. when a earload of Ill., the rate is $1,087, plus the ta De eent. or 
he same kind of woel nnd of the san number of tons. from making a discrimination of total of “Sa carload. and 
* Nevada points to Boston, pays $1,019:70. In other words, the | T#28 that way all the way through. But when it come 
‘eight rate fronr San Francisco to Boston on imported wool is to goods produced by the packing compunies of the eount 
ents a pound, while on Nevada weol, a haul of 500 miles freight on the domestie product is less than if the coods 
the freight rate is 5 cents a pound lacking a fractiol imported. Somebody seems to have some influence there 
round numbers double the f oh { aul of 500 miles the only exception I know of 
rter than that which is charged en imported woo Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Wha 
VE AVIS Will the ventlen n vield Mr. FORDNEY. Fight hundred and ‘ I ck ‘ 
Mr. FORDNEY L will San Francisco to C ago on the imperted article, an 
' rh "ro . Toldfield , ‘ Sa Y yee oO 7)>~ S100) 
Ir. REAVIS Is not the difference in rates nceounted for in Goldfi ah Ne\ Ss mn bard, ( u r les 
e measure by the faet that tl I) cisco wool would Mr. SMEPH of Michigan. What is the re f ha 
\ ter transportation M) FORDNEY | know of no other rea m enrt 
! anspol 
tlrat + } ‘ } va |} 1 y } } 
4 . " P 7 ‘ tha SOPMCDOCLY ay i i refit , ( 
' FORDNEY. If it is shipped frem S$ Weaneiiiid. tal - F : ody m1 e had some I 
: >» ) «tis pie tT; mY ? 
{ or p t in C's ornia it pay jomestie rate eae seme whol \ a I 
let 1 eg fturthe nd. ] ) ' Lic me quot rates trom N¢ Corle ) ‘ 
= eo i! ie o : . 
a : : inal 7. , as far north a rennessee, On some mes te Alaba ! 
a, I] he {r rate is Sob j eA ter on domestie . . . ‘ ; ; 
he th i ted | py ‘ cd Sippl, Creorgia, fennessee points 164 cents | 10 
ree , ne rec FOOUS O hinl as lis IS the : . oe 
im exeess charge. And se or reat many other itet — ee Se Sa ae: Ce ee ae eae 
acne . . ’ A@r LUO TTS domestic made goods betwee the s > poi 
thi ugh the list. And the t } down to sugar } begs aa ‘ 
; 1 ea ES Now he same condition prevails from New Yo 
Oo pick dut tl xtreme cases Cher a discrimination : ee a : S 
f ported st I Vil ' ee Orleans. The rate of freight, taking points If | 
Oo] poy 77 iva List ‘ ~ ae sugar i Cali- : . . ’ . . 
: ; . rar in ut New York and New Orleans. is about doub ie f : 
ol s. yf L «fg yyy x | t on arts . “ - 
( » XM I : l h certain thitt charged fre New York to Ne Corle 1 
ssl greater. Brom San | ucisco to St. Paul the Or! to N 5 It i ; 
it ~ ) ew n't . \ t » ) 
e is $616 per ear, and frem Helena, Mont., to St a ete ; en 
Ra i “ point ~ my wu Lrienas tha j r¢ } ré ad ¢ 
S S806 per car, including the ‘ ul revenue 2 . 1 ! 
} : > oo earry ata pro oon from the Pacihe coa yy YT) 
a diserimination of S24% ear, W e thy at ; 
fear oOo abothel t tow! vhV not « do stile 
iortel 
; ae 4 the me 1 \) f thev ea t carry those on 
RI FIN Wiil the Frente! ih ela . ‘ 
ORDNEY. 1 1] one seaport town toe another seaport ront, 
) \\V } 1 
a ae tt must be carried at Oss hich the taxpavers of tl 
GRIFFIN flow many tons to the mu Ie i | oo 
' . : : nus ike Qo f rie il } ae | n { 
lhORDNEY. Forty tons to the ear 
| < {Applaus I loss to the 1 oads on 
ws . it b Pane ) i Cn . iS PoOOU | then the shippel ort haul mu 1 an exe < 
I rose "is t is O86 raaqtar hi ny ; 
a Ls ( ro ‘¢ Wi! ~ a As sit 2 iter, bu i. shorter make up th ~ it po on of il shipping 
\ my Lim is Limited, Lk will not attempt to give yo all fers hroug] } \ mol ( of } 
s. but let me »a little further. mann 
STATE : ‘ “— 3 . Pberits i 
IMIS. Mr. Chairman, T shall not object to this, } | \ hi ) } { <P) 
any further discussion outside of this hill, for 2 lo ! sho atl 
Commoditu om m F'van 
Item om \ } 
' 
San Francisco. - ..| Boston. ° m BY. 
Nevada point ial do P| 


rimination 
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Sugar rates from San Francisco— Continued, 


4}. OO 


V0. 00 
16. 00 


56.00 | Milwaukee, Wi 
j Portage, Wi 
560. 00 Madison, Wis 
656. 0O 
Discrimination 
%. 00 
g Bde crs pes 560 
160. 00 tle Rock rk pouik i , 207 | be i} 656 
616. 00 1 ; den 
Discrimination a a 2.40} 96.00 | 
56. 00 
} Chicago, Il : - twine , 279 | 00} 560.00 
560. 00 1 Oklahoma City, Okla.. , BA -00 680. 00 
616. Of Gumetinasieaiiamtielly aod 
Discrimination. . ‘ ‘ sidenad 3. } 120.00 


New York, N. Y 
Montana points... 


Discrimination. .. 


- | Virginia cities. . caves eal 3, 137 | 19. 70 788. 00 
560. 00 ‘ cick. 23.00 | 920. 00 | 
616. 00 } . - \ alee anes 
- Discrimination 

56. 00 

, _ Virginia cities 
560. 00 0 | Nashville, Tent 
616.00 


», 00 | 


560, 00 
616.00 


56. 00 iscrimination. 
560. 00 | Virginia cities. . 
616. 00 4 McKenzie, Tenn 
} Paris, Tenn 
56. 00 Perryville 
Hollow R 


00 stat kd te. ie - | —| 
5. 00 1s. 4 mination -—eaeba | >. 108 00 | 


Memphis, ¥ snl Sehioe Aste 2,325 16. 40 656. 00 | 


Santa Fe, } 
Amarillo, " 


17. 40 
Discrimimation . 

Memphis, Tenn 

Monroe, La...... 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Dallas, Tex.. 


.00 | - Discrimination 


616.00 
856. 00 


240. 00 


modity rates from San Francisco 


240-ton carload 
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Domestic rates 


iport rates from 
Import rates fron cream 


( arload 
rate, 15 |W: 
tons 
Mereaux Mereaux 
- ; Baton |- . 
und New eee and New 
| Orleans me** 1 Orleans. 


Baton 
Rouge 


1. 
Cents 
Boye = : » ee ‘ * 2. 29.0 
} Chattanooga... .. . of of 29. 29.0 
| Citieo.. ae . f 29, 29.00 
East Chattanooga....... oe 6 at 29.0 | 29.0 
Emory Gap. ............. 21. 21.5 | 31.5 | 31.5 
Harriman. ... . : 21.! 21.5 | 31.5 |} 31.5 
Harriman Junctio : coe et eee ol ‘ 31.5 | 31 
Humboldt. 3 
Jackson. 
Knoxville 
McCarty... bee ta ee ‘ of ». 
Memphi ie ; of 20. 
Nashville... wee a 5 | 31. 
Ripley.. ee ae oe 5 i 5} 30. 
| REA = af oa 35. 
Rockwood. ear BS Eee 21.5 | 21.5 | 31.! 
Trentor : S ce 5} 17.5 46. ! 
Union Cit ome re of 17.5 35, 


> F 


Tariff authority linois Central Freight Tariff Foreign 180-M. I. C. C 

~ policy upon the part of the United States Railroad Ad Louisville & Nashville Import Freight Tariff Ex-511. I. C, C, 286. 

‘ation has not been confined to the establishment of im- 
rates via Pacific coast ports, for such rates to some extent 
being carried via Gulf ports. As you may be inter 

this additional information, I am quoting below import 
rates established in September, 1918, from Mereaux, 
Orleans and Baton Rouge, La., to certain southeastern 
showing the domestic rates at the same time. These 


As evidence of the way the people’s money is Seing squandered 
by the Railroad Administration or Government control, I wish 
to read a newspaper clipping from, as I remember, a Chicago 
paper of recent date, forwarded to me by the Hon. W. B. Mer 
shan, of Saginaw, Mich. : 

A Wabash Railroad water tank, operated by electricity, is tended b 
, a farmer who turns on the switch in the morning, works all day at bhi 

s are all published i) nts per hundred pounds to apply on | own business, and turns the switch off at night. For this he w 
rload shipments formerly paid $20 a month Under the Government Railroad Admini 

tration he was classed as an electrician, his time was figured for th: 


ae entire d and he was allowed $500 a month and given over $2,500 pack 


pay. 

Mr. Hines, the railroad administrator, in a letter recent! 
addressed to me, admits that there are employed at present o1 
the railroads 140,000 more men than were employed at Lhe tims 
the <rovernment took over the roads. This seems to me to b 
extravagance in the extreme, 

The CHATRMAN The time of the gentleman from Mic! 
has expired 

Mr. RAYBI KN vose, 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, TE move that the debate « 
pending amendment offered by the gentleman from Ind 
{[Mr. SANvbErs| be limited to five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
that the debate on the pending amendment be limited 
minutes. The question is on agreeing to that motion 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, may 
the amendment reported before the gentleman from Te 
RAYBURN| mnakes his speech? 

The CHAIRMAN Without objection, the am 
again be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amcndment offered by Mr. SANDERS of Indiana as an amend 
the committ« amendment: Page 4, line 9, after the word P) 
strike out all the remainder of line 9 and all of lines 10,11, and 1 
to and including the word * States,” in line 13, and insert in lic 
the following: *“ That during the period of Federal control th 
fares, charges, classifications, regulations, and practices of ll 
under Federal control shall be subject to the provisions of this ; 
of all laws now in force and effect with reference to rates. fares, cl 
classifications, regulations, practices, notwithstanding the fact t! 


commerce may be wholly within a State 


The CHAIRMAN The gentleman from Texas is recog! 
for five minutes 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, replying for a mom 
the remarks of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp 
will say that of course these rates are higher now and 
ferential is more than it was before Federal control 
for the simple reason that the rates are higher. 

As to his last remarks about the long-and-short-hau 
sition, that is with us and has been with us always, ane 
probability will be with us in the years that are to come 

Now, as to this amendment offered by the gentleman 
Indiana |Mr. Sanpers], it draws the issue clearly. No : 
ment that I have ever seen offered in this House on 
draws the issue more clearly between those who believ 
tralizing all the power of the Government in Washington, 
lutely robbing the States and all their commissions or tri! 
of any power and placing them in Washington, the! 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana 
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read a: great deal in my life about the Federalists and anti- 
Federalists and what they believed. I have read a great deal 
about strict constructionists of the Constitution and loose con- 
structionists of the Constitution. I have read a great deal 
about centralization, but with all good feeling and in all friend- 
ship I must say that when it comes to being a centralizationist 
1 believe my good friend from Indiana takes the rag off the 
bush. 

This amendment simply does this, and I support it for the 
reason that it means a return to a sane policy of regulation of 
the rates on the railroads and transportation companies of this 
country. We are going back, because it is no longer a war time, 
to a settled policy of a generation with reference to rate mak- 
ing in this country, and if the House had done what I sought 


to have it do when the railroad-control act was up, and what 
ninendment 
Commission 
rates } 


the gentleman 
sought to have 
would not have 
tuken away from 


from Towa [Mr. Sweet] by his 
it do, the Interstate Commerce 
had the power of veto over proposed 
it, and I do not believe that it ever should 
have been. But the argument was then made—and it was a 
hard kind of argument to resist—that the Government was 
charged with running the railroads, and therefore there should 
be nothing that would come between it and its power and its 
right to operate the railroads and not create a deficit against 
the Federal Treasury. Therefore the amendment to take this 
power away from the Interstate Commerce Commission also 
tukes away from the State commissions the power to set aside 
or, in other words, the power to veto rates initiated by 
ie earriers or the President, who stands in the place of the 
rriers, 
Now, the war is no longer on. We are starting back to peace 
with the railroads. [Applause.] Then if we are going 
give to the Interstate Commerce Commission the power that 
had before Federal control, which was taken away from 
during the war, why not go the whole hog and give back 
the State commissions that which is justly theirs? [Ap- 
ise. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
iime has expired. The question on the amendment 
red by the gentleman from:‘Indiana [Mr,. SANDERS] to the 
unittee amendment. 
he question was taken; and on a division (demanded 
SANDERS of Indiana) there were—ayes 20, noes S82. 

ordingly the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I an amendment 

» committee amendment. 

CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 

which the Clerk will report. 

Clerk read as follows: 

ndment to the committee amendment by 
%, beginning with the word “ Pro 


“utes, 


eS 


Is 


by 


ofter 


Mr. 
ided,”’ 


GREEN 


strike 


lowa: 
all of 


of 


ne out 


RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, that a part of the 
That is an amendment that will have to be voted on. 
GREEN of Iowa. I have offered an amendment to the 
amendment, 
CHAIRMAN. 
ment to 


hot 


ttee 


The gentleman from Iowa offers 
the committee amendment. 
GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I am very much in 
of restoring the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
‘sion, and I want to restore them fully and completely. 
some doubt about the amendment offered by the gentle- 
rom Indiana [Mr. SaAnperRs]. That amendment gave to 
erstate Commerce Commission some powers which it did 
ssess before. The amendment which I have offered would 
leave the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
ctly as they were before we entered upon Federal con- 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewar] pointed 
clearly how on page 3 of the bill these powers were 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, by providing 


wun 


ate Commerce Commission 
and jurisdiction to set 
eview all such rates, fares, charges, classifications, and 
affecting interstate or foreign commerce as though the 


t had not assumed the pnossession and control of said trans- 
ystems, 


shall have 


aside, change, 


is 


full and complete 
modify, suspend, or 


the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewatt] and 
ho support the committce amendment will agree with 

though ordinarily the powers of the Interstate Com- 
omission were limited to interstate rates, yet where 
tablished by the State commissions conflicted with or 
the rates established by the Interstate Commerce 
Sion, or imposed a discrimination upon a citizen of an- 
Uite, then under the decision in the Shreveport case the 


LVItl 371 


| 
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rates established by the 
would prevail. 
The importance 


Interstate Commerce Comission 
of this matter in this particulia 
As the committee amendment all of these 
be examined to see whether they conflict with the 
lished by the 48 different States, and if a State 
intrastate rate, it has the have that 
withstanding any action interstate Com 
mission may take, and how much it may conflict 
With that act. This, in so complicates {ti 
tion as to rate it if 
practicable. 

Mr. HULINGS. ‘The 
intrastate rates Before Government 
roads the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
the rates for intrastate commerce. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. None except as T lia 

Mr. HULINGS. Except where an intrastate rat 
with a rate fixed by the Interstate Cor 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. HULINGS. Now, if your amendment 
President would still have the right to fix the r: 
State commerce, 

Mr. GREEN 
the bill. 

Mr. HULINGS 
passed. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
provisions on page 
power 


cise is Tus 


STunhas, rates litst 


rates estab 
estublished an 
} 

it lo 


Lhe 


matter 


rig rate pre 


Commerce 


ill, I 
Liat 
ho 
hy Opinion, 


«lifli« 


the si 


ake hanes hot entire 


Presiden! has 


+ 
the 


LOW 


tens] 


» Commiss 


tld 


ites 


Sho 


of Iowa. No: for his powers 


~ 


He ha that right 
With the bill 
take care of 
given him by this bill if it 
the provisions on page 38 of the bill 
gets only the power which the “ carriers ” themselves had 
Government control. The carriers or railways 
subject to State control on intrastate rates. 

Mr. HULINGS No; I beg pardon. 
page 3—— 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will have to let 
that in his own time. I think he the gentleni 
who takes that view. The provisions on page 38 
Interstate Commerce Commission the same power 
before Federal railroad control was initiated 

Mr. HULINGS it did not the power 
intrastate rates. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It 

Mr. HULINGS [t would 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
the State 
the same power as th 
give to the President any 
stated therein and is a 
heretofore given him 


not 
that. 
passes. 


will 


Diss 


Hy 
An 


show 


“i, VES: 
i 


> , , 
vo zet mere 


examin 
that und 


Were 
The provisis 


the 
only 


gentlemen 


is 
have 


is 


did not; 
not have 


that 
now. 
It has the same contr 
if my amendment pre 
had before, because it 
power whatever exce} 
substitute for the 
control, that the 
comes down to this: Is the Interstate Commerc 
have the power which it had before Federal 

or is part of it to be taken away by virtue of 
former powers are to be restored, my 
prevail. 

Mr. HULINGS Mr. Chairman, IT do not favor 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Towa: 
After railroad control was taken over by the 
ment, the President alone had the right to fiy 
interstate as well for intrastate commerce carried ail 
roads. The Interstate Commerce (C‘ommission, after the Goy 
ernment took control, had no right or power to fix rates on inter 
state commerce. This bill, if passed as it is, provides that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall have the right to super 
vise or change rates that the President may make, and in addi 
tion to that it also provides that in intrastate commerce, for 
which the President alone has now the right to fix the rates, 
State commissions may supervise and fix the rates If the 
amendment of the gentleman from Iowa should pass, this would 
be the state of affairs: The Interstate Commerce Commission 
would have the right to supervise the rates for interstate « 
merce made by the President, but nobody whatever would h: 
anything to say or any supervision of the rates which the Presi 
dent might make for intrastate commerce. It would leave his 
power absolute, just as it is now under the law of the Federal 
control of railroads, because the gentleman from Towa strikes * 
out of the committee amendment the right restored to the State 
commissions or tribunals to supervise the rates imposed upon 
strictly intrastate commerce, and leaves all power to fix such 
rates in the President or the Director General of Railroads, thus 
defeating one of the prime purposes of the bill, which is to get 
out of war conditions and put the commerce of the country Inek 
into peace conditions. 


commissio 


mt 
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its 
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vy a few words in op- | that during the pendency of the appeal the order of the State 
y the gentleman from Lowa | commission shall not be suspended by reason of the appeal. 
expect to offer on page 38 is The reason that I have offered the amendment is simply this: 
Federal control the carriers | I am as thoroughly convinced as I am convinced of any other 
President. The carriers be- | economic proposition in this country that our transportation 
rates in intrastate commerce | systems have become national in their character, and that there 
The gentieman from Penn- | must be some centralized body, like the Interstate Commerce 
that this is rather a cute way | Commission, having the final power of decision over rates. I 
in both interstate and intra- | do not see how we will ever have a just and uniform system of 
it the Interstate Commerce | rates without this power lodged in the commission, I do not 
President initiated rates. | think there is a Member of the House of Representatives who is 
iission would have the | more emphatically opposed to Government ownership or to all 
ntrastate rate cases and the State | of these socialization schemes than I am, and yet I realize tha 
ly no power unless something is done to make our transportation system ai 
uld be for the very great ad- | effective national organization, with an effective centranize: 
h States as Pennsylvania, Texas, | control, with a power and ability to earn a reasonable rate o1 
and others, because the intra- | its investment, sooner or later we are bound to have Gover 
25 to 50 per cent of all the | ment ownership. Capital will not continue to invest in rail 
! roads without at least a reasonable prospect of fair returns. [ 
that a State commission | also realize the dangers of centralization. I realize the difli- 
culations within the State | culties and the hardships on citizens of a State whe have come 
» question. Now, when we | here to Washington to secure changes in rates which are purel) 
y to initiate and let it go | intrastate in character, and what I favor is that which I hay 
ept in the exercise of the | expressed in this amendment, to let the State commission h: 
the Interstate Commerce } jurisdiction over the intrastate rates, let it hand down j 
eontrol intrastate rates, | decision, and then let the President, under Federal control, or t} 
other way, is doing some- | carrier, after we turn the roads back to private control, appe 
» done in any other way. | to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and do not suspend t! 
ntleman vield? | State rates during the pendency of the appeal, but give 
Interstate Commerce Commission the power of final hearing, f 
understand the last remarks | good cause shown, to modify or annul the decision of the St: 
y amendment. If it does, I ask | commission. 
nan from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hvt- Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
ven my amendment. Let me call Mr. BLACK. Yes. 
powers given to the President on Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman state on what ground 
al legislation, but powers that President would be allowed to urge an appeal as a reason 
‘mer practice | reversing the decision of the State tribunal? 
ra he commission Mr. BLACIX The ground would be as now provid 
interstate-commerce law that the rates were not rea 


liscrimiéit v in their character. 


of rates which t 


; given the same power | 8h JUst O1 


Mr. DENISON. ‘That is not provided in the present law 
Mr. BLACK. No. In » present law, known as the | 
is committee amendment, | State Commerce Commission act, no appeal is provided ft 
- 


amendment was adopted 


| 
il 
But we are voting on the | State commission to the Interstate Commerce Commissio 
has been acted upon. If Mr. DENISON. Doe ot the gentleman see that unles 
{ 


t} 


l] ! ie President can present to the 


at all, let it stay in bodily | Specify the ground . Lh 
state Commerce Commission on which to reverse the ce 


I 
hat il 
real effect of the gentleman's | of th State comission, you night as well do uway \ 
he bill, as far as the rates are | State commission altogether? 
Senate. Mr. BLACK. I would not object to an amendment 
n, J ask unanimous consent to | Should be specified in the appeal that such decision or or 
RECORD. the State commission must be unreasonable or discrimi 
from Michigan asks unani- | 1 Weuld have no objection to an amendment of that kind 
Recorp. Is there | Cause that is exactly what I had in min 
amend t which I have offered, and I 
bound to adopt some kind of system similar to thi 
suggested or sooner or later have chaos in our transpor 
systems. I do not think there is any wisdem in going ! 
the old system of having 48 reguliatery bodies over t! 
States with rate-making powers and from the mistakes 0 
as to intrastate rates the carriers have no redress excep 
into the courts and allege and prove that the rate is contisc: 
I do not wish to be understood as making any attack 01 
State commissions. Many of them have rendered vers 
able service, and will continue to do so. But what I 
; tend is this: The history of rate regulation in this coul 
amendment offered by Mr. BLACK: | qemonstrated beyond doubt, I think, that we must ha‘ 
Provided strike out the balance of . : . . : 
nd line 13, down to and including | tional rate structure, and in order to prevent serious 
me 6 ASeT tate regulating tribunals, conformable | and disorder it is necessary to have some central auth 
ak ear { ak har a cl =< cothiane madeleines cae ccemnaiet ae j finai power to adjudicate rates, both as to intersti té 
existed prior to Federal control rovided further, That the President | State traflic. In my opinion, it will either come down to 
mang appeal fron “d or d iol of such State tribunal to the to Government ownership. I certainly do not want 1 
nrerstate ¢ mime nmi Oo! i commissio ay y . . " . . 
hs a eet ihe ee A en Se ~ ~ Boom g Rel contingency to happen. ‘ . 
Durin he n f such appeal the decision or order of Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 0] 
“eu , 7 : suspended by reason of such | amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
[ thoroughly agree with his statement that it is bad to 
hh Mr. Chairman, the amendment that I have} to the old system of having 48 commissions controlling 
offered contains three provisions. First, it restores to the State | ing of rates, and that some system must be devised tha 
regulatory bodies their control over intrastate rates, fares, and | away with the necessity of these conflicting jurisdiction 
charges the same as they had prior to Federal control. The | until some reasonable system is devised that will pre’ 
second provision of the nmendment gives the President the right | necessity of the individual and local organizations ha‘ 
peal from the decision of the State regulatory body to the | make the fight over the little individual rates it will b 
ate Commerce Commission and gives the Interstate Com-| sary to have local commissions. Otherwise the indi 
nver to modify, change, or to annul] rights are lost in the maze of the many questions 
rf » State commission, and the third provision is ° in rate disputes, I think the real remedy was suggestec 


stion is on the amendment offered 
Mr. GREEN] to the committee | 

nd on a division (demanded by Mr, 

l7 ayes and 53 noes. 

nimnendment was rejected. | 

I offer the following amendment | 


1 
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fORDNEY]| here to-day when he The CHAIRMAN. 
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eee 


gentleman from Michigan i Mar. 


e : ; The Ck rk will report the next tinencdiment, 
discussed the long and-short-haul clause. When the final rate The Clerk read as follows: 

bill is up for disposition I shall offer an amendment which will Page 4, line 19, strike out the v rd or the Director Gon 
forbid the charging of a greater rate for a shorter than for a | Railroads’” 

longer distance over the same line or route in the same direc- The question was taken, and the si ndment was agreed to 
tion. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wi 

In other words, 1 think that water competition rates should The Clerk read as follows: 
be abolished and that no rate for a long haul should be less 
than for a shorter haul over the same line 


Il report the next am ndment 


Page 4, line 23, strik out the 


“ ey ’ words “said Director General.” and 
or direction. If you | insert “such agency as may have been determined by the President fo) 
will adopt that system and put the rates of these entire United | ©X¢cttion of his powers under this act 
States on a uniform basis, then vou ean have one national com- The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to 
nussion that can settle all of these questions. But until that | The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will r port the next amendment. 
is done any locality is helpless that happens to he the victim The Clerk read as follows : 
of an unjust rate. , Page * line 1, trike out “the Director Gy l dil in lieu 
Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman. will ihe senileman yield? Mereof the word “ President, 
Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. Che question was take n, and the ximendment was acreed to 
Mr. BLACK. I would like to know how you are going to Phe CHAIRMAN Che Clerk will report the nex amendmes 
bring about that uniformity with 4S State regulatory bodies Phe Clerk read as follows: 
putting into effect intrastate rates which under this amendment Page 5, li t re word * classifications,” strike out th 
night be clearly discriminatory as against the interstate- | Practices. on lations, directly nd insert the words “ regulatic 
omineree rates? ei -oriens 
Mr. JONES of Texas. | : move to strike out th 
inan, but I wish to state this: ‘ast word. | 


The changes, if and when made, 

should be made together. You should not undertake to make | ‘he committee. T understand that 
© correction without making the other along with it. If vou | tke up any matters until the pe 

vill abolish water-competition rates and put ail rates on a mile- | the railroad bill will 
ce basis, with a reasonable loading and unloading or terminal | Weeks, and th 

harge, then you can begin to talk about having a body that this bill in 


would like to ask a question of some member 


thoroughly agree with the xentle- | Mr. EMERSON Mr. Chairman, J] 
oO 
the Senate is not goi; « to 

‘ace treaty is disposed of Now, 

be here, I understand, in two or ihre 

on is this: Why is it necessary to 7 

uch a short time before the railroad bill 


quest 


. : sas . . > ? wi sOonre nemnher o } , i OO oul nisi 
an deal justly with all communities in 2 uniform manner. But on I ish nber of the committee would expla 

ntil that time arrives no finer method ean he devised than | . = to me: ; 

the old State-commission system. 1 want to suggest one defect | Mr. ESCH Mr. Chairman, I thought I explained that in my 


hat arose out of the famous Shreveport case that 
ited here to-day. That case Simply involved the 
hort lines of railway in east Texas. The 
ommission set aside the 


has been | CPening address Possibly the gentleman was not present 
rates on two | He time 
Interstate Commerce | Mi. EMERSON. I was, 
State railway commission's rates and | _. Mr. ESCH. But this bill 
ithorized uniformity on those two lines. The ‘Texas rail- | 1f we pass it in the House 
mds under the guise of complying with that order changed conterene reports can be expedited, and it 
¢ Whole system of rates in Texas and saddled upon west | ere necessarity with any 
vas a differential on both inbound and outbound rates, which | Senate. li would Lot be a time-consuming proposition sas 
de the rates 50 per cent higher. The Panhandle Chamber | Would be if it were originally put up to the Senate. 
Commerce spent three years before the Interstate Commerce Mr. EMERSON Well, it might be. 
Commission trying to correct that error that was put on us un- | Mr. ESCH. Well, I doubt it very much. 
stly, and finally the Interstate Commerce Commission held | The CHATRMAN. ‘The question is on th 
| the differential that was placed on west Texas was unjust, | Ment, 
we had to suffer during those thre« years while the matter The quesiion was 


has alre udy passed the senate, and 
it goes to conference and action on 
would not inter- 
consideration of the treaty in 


committee n 


LUKCI and the committee amendment 


pending, and hundreds of thousands of dollars in rates | agreed to. 
e unjustly collected from west Texas in the Ieantime. Why | The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wy ill report the next commits 
ld a city that is situated on a body or stream of water | amendment. 
the additional advantage of lower ireight rates? Why | The Clerk read us follows: 
uld the inland colmmunity be penalized to enrich the towns Page 5, line 5. af the word “interstate,” insert th. 
ities located on or near navigable waters? | foreign. 
if our question had been before the State commission, | The question was taken, and the amendment Was agreed to 
had been once before, we would have gotten relief within | The CHAIRMAN That disposes of all the committe 
s. So long as you allow a different adjustment of rates | amendments. 
ishout the country and in different States in other words, | Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, 


On page 5, 
“ President ” and substitut: 


‘4 as that system of discrimination in behalf of water cities | line 13, by striking out the word 
Sts we have it to-day, it is certainly foolish to expect a | therefor the word * carrier, ; 
'' an organization which wants a simple correction in The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the 


amendinies 
to come to Washington to have a hearing or secure a hear- | The Clerk read as fellows: 
ore the Interstate Connnerce Commission in order to | Amendment by Mr. SIMs: Page 2 
his or its relief, 


lin 15, strike out ! 


“ President ” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ ea 


BLACK, Will the gentieman yield’? | Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, of course this amendment ought 
IONES of Texas. I will. to have been acted upon before the committee amendment ov 
BLACK. The gentleman understands iy amendment page + was perfected. But under the ruling of the Chair the 
that the State commission shall put into effect its order | committee amendments must be first considered or 
lecision and that the carrier, in this case the President, | before any other amendments. So if my 

L have to appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission, | 


ne the pendeney of that appeal the State rate 
vended, 

JONES of Texas. ] understand the gentleman's amend- 
t little better than it would be if he did not have that 
on in it, but nevertheless it still prov 
a correction in a 10-mile rate, must come to Wushington | 
(he Interstate Commerce Commission hefore he finally 
his relief. And when the President or anybody acting 
<ives notice of an appeal to the commission here the 


pro- 


acted upon 
amendment should 
carry if would be absolutely necessary in some way to elimi- 
would not | nate the word “ President” wherever it occurs in the same 
| sense in the rest of the bill. Of course, if it is not adopted, 
that is the end of it. I tried as well as I could in my openin 
| remarks to oppose leaving the power in the President to initiat 
| rates and then giving the Interstate Commerce Commissioy 
power to suspend them in both intrastate and interstate servic 
Now, if the railroads have the power to initiate 
then we restore to the Interstate Commerce 


ides that a mun, if he | 


rates, and 


Commission the 
! 


power to suspend and pass upon the interstate rates initiated 
helpless and hopeless in his effort to secure relief. [Ap-| by the railroads, then the intrastate rate initiated by the ruil- 
roads will be subject to the laws of the States—whatever they 
CHAIRMAN, The time of the senuleman has expired. | are in each State—and consequently. would restore the Inw 
estion is on the amendment 


offered by the gentleman | just as it was before Federal control began, both as to inter- 
‘exas to the committee amendment. State and intrastate rates. 
question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. Now, I can not see any other argument than those already mad 
CHAIRMAN, The question now is on the committee | to require the President to initiate rates which may be im- 
nent, mediately suspended. He may initiate them in both State and 
interstate and then they may be immediately suspended 
both by the Intersiate Commerce Co 








question was taken, and the commitiee timendment was 
to, 





wus 9 
mmission, and the Interstat 
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mn the rates, both national and 
and therefore makes it 
State commissions to act 


SLOn Passes up) 
1 intrastate, 


the 


ane 
Hower of 
long as we have private ownership of railways 
be competition, and there ought to be competition 
s Well as competition in rates, and the only way to 
ion within the State and in 

st ommissions, because they are local and 
Now, take 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 


busing 


and California, 
ntrastate 

ight, and they will be absolutely super- 
1d their ‘rs nullified, first, by having 
l 1 the: 


rehit, Ame 


pow 
finally on th« 
the Interstate 


act 


given the power to 


President aun 


| approved by 


hy the 
issio 


CHAIRMAN ‘The questi 


{ sith ol Leni ee 


on is on the amendment offered 
[Mr. Sirius]. 
wumendment was rejected. 
offer an amendment. 
Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
committee, is recognized. 

line 21, strike out the word 

uli in 


iia 


jUeCSLION Was Taken, : ad thi 
\I ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
Mr. CLEARY. Mr 

CHAIRMAN. 
‘and ” 
reg LIONS, 
‘and practices,’ 
CHAIRMAN Th ntleman 
ndment, which the Clerk will 


fr Wisconsin offers 


report. 


yn 


7 a] ] 1? * . 
Cierk read as follows: 
Mr. Escn : Pag 

word classifi tions 


d pr ti 
| 


word “and” 
‘regulations ” 
“HAIRMAN, 


lel att 


The question is on the amendment offered 
Wisco1 sin. 

taken, al l 
Chairman, I 
provided the Cl 


from 
amendment was agreed to. 

have another amendment 

mirman has no more to offer now. 

Diet me others which I wish to offer, 

SIMS is to the last line on page 5. 1 
offer it wever, until all the other amendments have 


yueSTION Was the 


SIMS. to 
live 


1~ 


“amendment 


in 


in 


HeLrore 


that. On page 5, 
before the word “In” 


LLel 


from Wisconsin offers an 


the word 
an, I move to strike out the last 

the gentleman from Wisconsin 
10 of the original act of March 21, 
amendment section 10, 


complete of 


"Sey » in 


Sa this bill, I do not 
2 a part of 10, but it wili 


| will take it out of the redrafted 


section 


aii 


H it ident that the last paragraph of the bill 
elation to section 10 of the Federal control act. It treats 
subject matter, namely, the statute of 
We might designate it as “10 (a),” and that would 
Federal act. TI make that sug- 

making it “ See, make it “ See. 


entirely different 


in the control 
of 
ntleman from Wisconsin offers a 
t, which the Clerk will report. 
follows: 
i Mr. Esciu: Page 5, line 12, 
( the beginning of the line ‘Sec. 10 (a).” 
CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escyr]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Mir. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. On 
e 5, line 15, strike out the words “ passage and approval ” and 
titute the words “taking effect.” 
CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
hich the Clerk will report. 
follows: 


Page 5, ling 


The ge 


liied amendment by before the 


insert 


Wisconsin offers an 
endment, v 
he Clerk read as 


idment Mi 


by 15, strike out the words “ pas 
| approval” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ taking effect.” 
SSCH. The purpose of that that it may be easy to 
‘of a bill passing without approval as against a presi- 


secu 


ix, 


intrastate service | 


creat States like Texas, | 


{ 


| 


} 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


ss and intrastate service, | 


having the Interstate | 
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dential veto, and the words “ taking effect,” I think, are more 
ordinarily used. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ESCH, Mr, Chairman, I make a like amendment in line 
19, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers ans 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Escu: Page 5, line 19, strike out the words “ pas- 
sage and approval” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ taking effect.’ 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment: 
On page 5, line 20, after the word “ excluded,” add “that all 
further Federal control of all carriers shall cease within four 


| months from the approval of this act.” 


the same line, the | 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Sims: Page 5, line 20, after the word “ excluded 
add * that all further Federal control of all carriers shall cease withi: 
four months from the approval of this act.” 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, the amendment speaks for itself. 
It seems to me that if this bill is going to pass and become a law 
as it is, the sooner the railroads know exactly when they wil! 
be finally called on to assume control, the sooner they can pre- 
pare themselves for that responsibility. 

Now, as said by the gentleman from Indiana |Mr. SAnprers 
several times in argument, that it would not be more than two 
or three months, or something like that, until the roads would 
be returned. He seems to contemplate, that either by legisla- 
tion or by the act of the President that the roads will be re- 
turned within two or three months. Of course, it is within the 
power of the President to release all the roads at any (ime 
under the act. But this amendment would shorten the time to 
four months, and if Congress has determined upon passing this 
kind of a bill to take away all power of the President to furth 
protect the Public Treasury by making rates and having them 
zo into effect immediately, subject to final action in case the! 
is complaint by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the soone) 
this deficit ended the better, and if they are going to be 
better operated and better controlled both for the public and thi 
Public Treasury by the railroad owners themselves than by t! 
Government, the sooner they are returned the better. 

And so I do not see any use in talking at one time abou 
months’ further Government control and at another time about 
21 months. Tour months will give time to the railroads to 
ready to operate. 

Mr. RAYBURN, 
for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield fo 
question? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. 
further control,” and so forth. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. 
ther”? : 

Mr. SIMS. I used it because it is in another place | 
bill, in an amendment that has not been acted upon. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman be willing to reconsi 
his amendment? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
usks unanimous consent 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield: 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. SWEET. The gentleman appears to have chans 
mind as to the length of time. According to the bill H. I 
if I remember correctly, it was four years that he wis! 
have Federal control continue. Now, you are placing 1! 
months. 

Mr. SIMS. I assume that this bill is to become a law. 
is no use in keeping the railroads in the hands of the © 
ment without power to do more than initiate rates. I an 
ing this amendment because of the refusal of the Com! 
of the Whole to accept the other amendment to allow tl 
riers to initiate rates. 


is 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


The wording of the amendment is that 


Am I correct about that? 


What is the significance of the word 


Strike out the word “ further.” 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr 
to modify his amendment. Is 


~ 
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Mr. SWLET. Then your amendment is in accordance with | the period of Government control to one year after the termina- 
he provisions of this bill? tion of the war; record votes were taken in the House both on 


Mr. SIMS. Certainly. I think if the bill is to pass, the 
sooner We clothe the owners of the roads will full power and 
responsibility and the sooner we clothe the State and National 
omissions with full power and responsibility the better. 

fhe CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin make 

e point of order? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; I insist upon it, in view of the fact that 

pending bill amends section 10 of the Federal-control act, | l 
vhich deals with regulatory powers as to fares, rates, and | $0 back and read the CoNGREsSsIONAL ReEcoRD and see how the 
harges, while the amendment of the gentleman from Tennes- | Members of the House viewed these problems at the time they 

e has relationship to the period of Federal control, which in | Came before us and how they would have solved them and how 

is treated of in section 14 of the Federal-control act, to the | they. voted on them. I have found considerable pleasure or 
effect that Federal control shall cease after a period not exceed- | interest in going back over the record of the discussion of the 
21 months after the proclamation of the declaration of | Federal control bill at the time it was under consideration, and 

ee, | that has not been so very long ago; it was in February, | be- 

Mr. SIMS. ‘Mr. Chairman, I think that is rather a strained | Heve, of 1917. At that time the Sweet amendment was pre- 

of order, but it might be sufficient to warrant the Chair sented to the full House and a vote was taken bs it, and —e 
istaining the point of order if the Chair thinks it proper, were L6v who voted for it and 210 who voted oes 
the bill is dealing with Federal control of railroads, and I think that subsequent events have shown that the Sweet 
smendment provides that all Federal control shall cease | tmendinent should ae been approved and embodied i 
in four months of the approval of this act—Federal control bill, and = the right a et See os the ea er eee Ce 
ll character. I think it is perfectly germane. I wish I was | P#bies th this country should not have a Serene the Presi- 
opneful of its passage as L am confident that it is vermane. clent, but should have been left with the Interstate Com 
CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that unquestionably the | COmMmission. 


that amendment and on the so-called Sweet amendment. 

As these important and far ig problems arise in the 
House and are considered by the Congress we look at them 
with our eyes to the future and give them our best judgment 
as to how our solution of them will work. But sometimes it is 
quite interesting, after the years have gone by, to look back- 








ward at the same problems and see wherein our judgment 
was right or wrong. And sometimes it is interesting for us to 


ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee is not cen On the Esch amendment thei were 164 votes in Lav ” 
o the paragraph, and sustains the point of order. it and ZOOS against In other ords, there wer 205 M 
DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last | bers Who thought that the control should continue two yeut 
f the paragraph on page 5. I ask unanimous consent to | 2fter the end of the war and 164 Members thought it si dl 
1 for 10 minutes if I care to use that much time. continue only one year. 
CHAIRMAN Is there objection to fl entlemiun’s The war, or the tighting at least, closed on the lith d of 
t" llast November. And since then the President has announced 
‘ Was no objection. i that he intends to return the railroads to their owners by tl 
DENISON, Mr. Chairman, I rise just to make a few last day of this COMES December. I think the en o a 
| observations with reference to the bill Vhis bill has the railroads returned to their owners, and ¢ ongress will n we 
d from a demand arising from the country generally, than likely prorsds the Soa hegsecntiom ee they = ' 
shippers of the country; a very persistent and a “a returned within about a yea artel he clase of the wane. 
agitation and complaint from the country eenerally. So that sul sequel event have s wh the Wisdom ol Lil 

















come to the members of the committee and Members amendinent proposed by the sel (leman who Ls now the ver} 
House and Senate, no doubt with such foree that the able = = pe a : : geass =i Se Son 
e has felt that some legislation of this kind should COmmMerc Lar. Lest ra Se If you will pardon another personal 
reference, L wish » state that I voted both for the Swee 
aid GE SNR reid idliaar ‘cement, a silicide umendn t and f th Ls h : niendme it. d wonder ho 
ederal railroad-cot trol net Sane Miekiiad ian ‘abihids many Menaibe a es vote tiene anes oe - 
R CUCE SE 2 us ' MONW;STS pill? On the tinal passage of the bill there were 339 ye: 
t time will perhaps rememb¢ r that there was opp Si- and 6 D; rhose who voted against he bill were Messrs 
‘tain provisions of the bill, and serious opposition, and Chandler « Oklale Gordon of Ohio, Tau of I 
(| very interesting debate. RAWsEY ; Town. Tuomas of Ke ucky, and myselt 
the provisions of the bill against which there was In explaining sit ) 1 the bill ;: that time ] 
sition was that which fixed the compensation tha the followil taten . hich appear on page 2715 of t 
paid for the railroads during Federal control Many | @oyerrs Rice mv the second session « the } - 
ht that the compensation provided for was too high; | grpp ¢ oss h I trust J ‘ trdo fs ) 
hat the standard return which was fixed as the average 
ng income for the three years prior to the war, was . ' 1 
he country exactly, because the th: years selected vn aie i eiaueiiiead her 1 roperties to their own two 
of the standard return were thi ‘ec years in | after the war, and I am _ opposed to this provision in the bill x 
omes of the railroads had been the highest of any vives this power to the President to tix the rates, be Lus LL car 
in the history of the country. Now, subsequent = that th + ease aiat ths “Satna. Sos“ tipm 
proven that that complaint against the bill was well | freight or any er rates ar pow 
| that that provision of the bill has partly contrib- |) 1 ¢0 nee ee eos aoe ae oncolttacomen 
deficit that has since been found to result from the | Government ownership 
ind control of the railroads by the Government. Let us | did Ww 'Y 
‘ovision of the bill against which there was objec- |! a Rie Seen eat ented wax an’ : 
s very provision that we are now seeking to change, nted to be—legislation ssaril sulting from : ite ol 
siving the President the right to fix rates. The | and if some of the 4 sion ill that 
Will remember that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 1 3 a a te G ns yssessio , 
red an amendmen* known as the Sweet amendment. | yoads two vears aft pea has been declared. I think ihat } 
sed here all day by those who were opposed to it of tune is ubreasohbavi Lr . be t 2, 80 held -- wet MUECS ; 
e who were in favor of it. If you will pardon a 7 ve in Gove ramen ne rs - or who Would experinn nt 7 
erence, I may say I was one of those who were | And I will not vote for unless it is amended so as to p 
iving the President the power to fix rates on the | for the return of th oads to Wer ow sina l 
>I shall show in a moment. cn 1 Pn aan op] dt aol eds — he Dir 


Ovision of the bill against which there was a great | eral of Railroads, or any other one man, the power to fix railroad 
ection was the provision which continued Federal | It requires a niost fertile imagination to conceive of the rate-fixing 


. poilr .£ “f 2 a: , tg i essary war power. It is not a w ower at l I 
the railroads for a period of two years after the war. a thine me : siee ie ‘ pe n in Dbdieation > Conere f on 

po : a : ae : ; a ‘ S E iothing more a s I al ica I v Luft 

on was bitterly contested. There were some who | } gislative powers and conferring it upon one man who \ ill 


ontinued indefinitely, among whom was the gentle- | could not himself exercise it and would not exercise it. 
lennessee » @ . if _ \ > ae « I have not heard one cund reason given during this de 
aaa ee [Mr. Sts], if I remember correctly, and the Interstate Commerce Commission, that has heretofore had ¢ 

: At re by my self, as well as by others, that the hasis | right by act of Congress to finally determine railroad rates, should 
vision in the bill as it was originally introduced was | not do so while the roads are under Government control. Certainly 





S siti : ‘ . . restate Co wee Commissik : t r qualified than any oth 
) experime , ver . _ oe eo. | the Interstate Comme Commission i etter qualified th { 
ent nent with Government ownership ; and subse person or any other tribunal in this unt: to determine reasonab! 
uts have proven that that suggestion was certainly | pates. * * * 
i j led - 3 ‘ . —_ 
" vunded, } L am willing to give the President the power to initiate rates during 
“#e centleman fro seonsi . Rec “oval an amend. | the continuance of the war as a war necessity, but the Inters 
nil) ad mh W ISCONSIM [Mr. lose | Olle i dl aun adie d- | Commerce Commission should under any ircumstances retain : 
Hut at the time it was under consideration limiting | authority ue ily determine the reasonableness of the rate ° e 
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T have in mind a very large number of cases that have been 1y 
gun in the Middle West since the Government took over these 
So far an T am concerned. 1 bh railroads. They are cases founded in damage arising in part ou 
will confer upon the President or Mr. McAdoo or any other person any | of the following condition of facis: The railroad companies in 


if it contains the provision sng 
| 

greater power than they now have unless I am convinced beyond building across the valleys of streams instesed of buildin 
| 


Hii 
{ hope the amendment of the gentleman 
; : : 


And TF will not vote 
ie President this pows 
mm Iowa [Mr Sweet] will 


Oo 


tad 
1’ ‘ . 
all not vote for any measure that 


doubt that it is absotutely necessary to help us successfully prosecute ; ; vat 
speedily terminate the war: and I will not vote for this bill if it} trestlework built solid embankments. ‘These streams oeeq 

ihe President the power to fix rates of} sionally overflowed, filling the valleys with water. 'The natura: 

escape for that waiter, of course, was through the valley of th 

stream, but encountering these railroad embankments and no 
being permitted to flow through, the water was backed up an 
covered the farm lands in that vietnity, where it would not 
except for the careless and negligent construction by the rai 
roads. Under the bill as now drawn every dollar of damage 

occasioned by the faulty construction of the railroads in puiting 

“nes I have given and myself voted against the bill on its final; solid embankments across the valley rather than irestlework 
passage, I felt then that our judgment was right, and I now! will be paid from the funds ef the people, while if the amend 
feel that subsequent events have justified our judgment inj} ment of my colleague from Nebraska | Mr. Evans] is adopt 
ing against the bill. [Applause.] | the damages so occasioned will be paid out of the revenues t! 
v the passage of this bill here to-day Congress will restore | would go to the railroad company: and inasmuch as the ra 
he Interstate Commerce Commission the rate-making power | road companies, in the first instance, were entirely responsi!) 


and 
contains the provision giving 
the railroads of the country 

I think, too, the bill provid compensation to the railroads for the 
se of their properties during the Government control that is exces 

and is unjust to the people who will have ito pay the bill. 

Neither of the amendments, offered by the gentleman from 
fowa [Mr. Sweet] and by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Escu}], were agreed to by the House, as I have shown by the 
record of the votes, and for that reason the gentlemen whose 


is 


RB 
la I 
which never should have heen taken from it in the original] for the negligent and faulty construction of the railroads across 
lederal-control ac When the railroads are returned to their | these valleys, they should bear the consequences and pa) 
whers the last of this year, the judgment of those of us who] damages which their own action has occasioned, rather than to 
contended that Federal control should not extend more than} throw that burden onto the people by paying it out of th 
ohne vVerur bevond the close of the war will have been vindicated. | fund, which is known as the revolving fund. [ think comme 
\nd when Congress comes to consider the tremendous loss that | justice would indicate the necessity and desirability of adopti 
he Gevernment will sustain from operating the railroads dur-| the amendment of my colleague. 

iv Federal control, and shall serutinize the monthly deficit Mr. JONES of Vexas. Does not the gentleman think it wo 

nh the operation of the roads, it will then be admitted, as it is} almost involve 2 lawsuit to determine which of those cas 
ow already known, that the standard return or compensation | would come under the nmendment ? 

hich Congress provided for the railroads during their use by Mr. RIEAVIS. | ean not see how it would invelve a laws 
he Government was unreasonably excessive and has proven 2} for this reason: The railroads have been in existence there | 
reat injustice to the American people. vears. These solid embankments across these vallevs had be« 













\nd, Mr. Speaker, we so often, in looking back over tlh there for years. 

(‘ONGRESSTIONAT, Recorp, find where our judgments on pending Mr. JONES of ‘Pexas. L did not have any special refer 
inition were wrong and our prophecies with reference | jo the gentleman's illustration, but I had reference to the various 
hereto have proven untrue, there is at least some satisfaction cases that could come in under the gentleman's amendme: 











hen we ean look back and tind that our judgment on such ; Cases might arise from defective construction, from defects 
questions was right. } the rolling stock, and various instrumentalities pertaining 
Mr. EVANS of Nebrasks Mir. Chairman, T offer an amend. | the railroad company. 











ent Mr. REAVIS. Yes: there would be many insiances, o 
Che CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Nebraska offers an} course, where there would be a question as to whether it was : 

nendnment, Which the Clerk will report | construction before or after taking over the railroads. But thi 
The Clerk read as follows adoption of this amendment will safeguard the rights of the 
Anemiment offered by Mr. 1 of Nebraska: Page 2. line 16.) people in hundreds of cases concerning which there will be ne 

he word ~ created P out the comma and insert a colen | question. It seems to me the representatives of the peopl 






the tullowing > — “ ° : ¢ 4) 
Provided, That all judgments based on damages oceasioned b in this House cun hardly afford to so disregard the rights of tli 


ective construction, which defect existed at the time the rvilroads | people as to compel them to pay damages occasioned by the 
ken over by the United States | negligent act of the company for which the people or the } 
\Ir. EVANS of Nebraska Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this | road control is in no way responsible. 
nendment is io provide that out of the funds that go to the} Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, Suppose there is a little railroad here 
\ final judgments on causes of action arising during Federai control | over that put on 10-pound iron, had not money enoug! 

plaintifY or plaintiffs rendered in actions for personal injuries or | otherwise, and then during Federal control that iron breaks 


loss of or damage to properiy shall be promptly paid by the President 9 
ither trom the operating revenue of the defendant or defendants or the [ suppose that would have to be taken out? 











j 


ailres these datmmages shall be paid. If you will read the bill 
beginning with line 2, vou will notice that 





evolving fund herein created, and final judgments based on claims Mr. REAVIS. Tew can the gentleman fix the respons!) 

cruing prior io Government control shall be paid by the President} of the 40-pound iron on the people who had nothing to co 

it of such compensation as is or has been agreed to be paid to such with it? 

Vile NPAs ee ne ; . ; . , ban 
Mr. CANNON. The Government, without being Invited, too! 


‘he purpose of this : “iment, 2s ice, is “o-| ; . 
ea ae re a on at, AS you Wal et a Fe-) it over, and took it as it was. The compensation was fixed 
ile? ay eT Ss il amages as are ‘Cas 7 7TeC- | . , hes . , «w) ' 

e payment o uch damage is are occasioned by defec- | the act, and they were to be returned in as good condi 





' a ¥ ae Said a Sete oe in ee ee ra ; when the Government took them over, — 
ee ee — = i Mr. REAVIS. All of which I admit; but inasmuch : 
1 think it is upparent to anyone, simply upon the statement of Government had nothing to do with putting down eagheet. ea 
aelepenng he Siasaialianinas sates astound ta Aetetive coastrarttion iron in the first instance, where is the equity or the justices 
slid ant thes out of tin Sena paid by the people. If you forcing the people to pay the consequences of an act fo 
Ww the bill to remain as it is vou will make the Government i. a ae Temp one F litigate 
<1 \ i the damages occasioned by the railroads’ own fault Mr, CANNON, I Suppose there would he eee be ir 
hil if vou adopt this amendment ‘they Will be paid out of the — —r not result in the henefit of anybody exce} 
vdS ¢ © pailroads ‘ awyers. 
Mr Seagie Sar ( ‘hairman, I move to strike out the last | The CHAIRMAN. The question ison the cv 
: , : : by the gentleman from Nebraska. 
ord { want to say a word with reference to this amendment. “OP ; 43 + ‘ ws it 
The bill as now drawn provides for the payment of damages, Che question was taken, and the aunendment was . 
n all Galmes that ‘were filed before the Government tonk ore! Mr. CLEARY. Mr, Chairman, I offer the followin: 
he rnifroads, out of the revenues that would go to the railroad | = iia & . Eee 
companies, but all damages arising out of claims not filed at : a lerk read as follows : ; low! 
Sirike out the period at the end of the bill and insert th no date ¢ 


a time the Government took ONet the railroads Will come OUC | «ond such time for bringing suit shall be computed from the. 
of the revolving fund, a fund that is naturally and inevitably | notice in writing properly presented to the claimant that 
paid by the people. The amendment of my colleague from ; Will not be allowed by the railroad company.” 


Nebraska [Mr. Evans] provides that all claims for damages Mr. CLEARY. Mr. Chairman, this amendment wis sent 






ihat arise because of faulty construction of the railroads before | by the New York Board of Trade and Transporiation, ceeel 
they were taken over by the Government shall be paid net out | ganization made up of a great many merchants in the aie 





of the people’s revolving fuid, but out of the revennes collected | New York. In a letter accompanying the amendment nn 
i these statements, whieh, T think, cover the argumen! 





that would go to the railroad eonpanies, 
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fhe passage ¢ this amendment w 1rOpo would settle the legal 
stion invelved and relieve the courts of hundreds of thousands of 
for small amounts wh i will be brought hereafter by shippers to 
er losses and damages rhe shippers will not stand fe this 
\ ind arbitrary proposition, and will bring herea ft before 
lapse of the two years and one day. lhris is an injustice to the 
ippers and a burden on them for which there is no reasonable excuse 
iits between private parties are seldom brought unless the alleged 
or has refused to pay or neglected so long to pay that the claim 
be outlawed by the statute of limitations the shipper has no 
souable ground for bringing a suit until he informed that hi 
n will not be allowed, and he should not ferced to bring rit 
protect himself until he is so informed. 
{ might add to that that I have had a great deal to do with 


I have had many claims against them in conducting 


ilroads. 


iter transportation in connection with them. You make a 
laim against a railroad, then there is investigation. It goes 

is not pushed very much, the two years slip by, and you 
ive not begun suit and you are barred out. I Ihive often 


iced it when I was on friendly terms with the freight agent. 
tle says, “ Oh, yes, Mr, Creary; we will look it up by and by,” 


by and by the two years have slipped up, and I have not 
in suit. 
the purpose of the amendment is to compute the Lime from 


take three 
would keep 
to sue the roads, 


iime they refuse to pay the claim. They may 
our years. If this amendment should pass, 
out of court, because people do not car 


if 
Lt 


cive them plenty of time for investigation. We provide 
the railroads shall first refuse the claim, and after that 
may be begun at any time. This has been pressed very 


us the gentleman from Wisconsin knows. They asked me 


roduce the amendment, It can do nobody any harm. If 
food ease, it ought not to be barred out. The statute 
initations in New York extends for six vears. A case 


st a railroad ought not to be barred because suit 
hegun within two years. 1 
»necept the amendment, 
SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the present bill is 
heral in reference to the statute of limitations. It pro- 
that the period of Federal control shall be added to the 
ec of limitations. I do not think it would be wise to wnder- 
make an additional provision here that it should date 
date of the absolute refusal by the railroad company to 
bill. I do not think that would be a wise limitation. 
CUATRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
ventieman trom New York 
inendment Was rejected. 
JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I 
nt, Which T send to the 
( k read 


has not 
hope the committee may 


coe 


offered 


offer the followiug 
desk and ask to have read 


follow %. 


Mr 


al 


ered 
(overnment,” 
shippers re 


oft Tey Page 2 Lilie LU, fre 

following: * bills of lading, special 

ipts or other instruments issued by the com- 

ers relating or pertaining to interstate live-stock shipments 
ts for damage~ growing out of such shipments, be admissible 
only fer the purpose of showing that a shipment was made, 
t be admissible as evidence for any other purpose.’ 


Mr. ©] that I 


JONES of 


add the 


i Mirman, on reserve the point of 


NICS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, m5 

linent is to do away with a cond 

rent many complaints. When a 

cuttle his other live stock to a railway company 

sented with a great, long, yellow contract that 

printing on it, fer stopping to read which he would 

M dt out,” which perhaps he would not understand if he 

(| which contains a lot of conditions and exceptions, 

e, one of the provisions frequently put in a contract 

character is that the shipper shall give notice of any 

within one day after the arrival of the 

point ef cestination, or before thes are taken out 

ds ‘requently an employee accompanies live stock 

ner is not there. Damages occur of defee- 

pluent or through negligence, or for reason for 

inarily the company would be liable, and yet, simply 

in writing is not given within one day, within 

urrival of the stock at the point of destination, 

ferbidden to bring suit, I have informed 

of lawyers—I have not had time to look the mat- 

chuly—that the courts have held since the taking 

utrol by the Federal Government that such condi- 

Valid; and they also hold valid other statements in 

ct, such that they m file suit within 

’ = 

KEAVIS, Mr. Chairman, will the eentleman vield? 

JONES of Texas. Yes, 

REAVIS. of course J 

held that to be 


purpose in olfcering 
ition that has pro- 
live-stock shipper 
or 


has a 


MiilMaces 


» because 


Sonic 


LICE 
| 
Litt 


been 


} 


as the faci S 





no knowledge ol 


I doubt very 


have 
valid, but 





iby court 
wuch whether 


1 
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HOUSE. 


prival OLY: ‘ ‘ Le es} iV Ss lL an il ° 
sonable conti effective » «] ce the 
hitations i to brineh 

Mr. JONES r Pine nh ma ce of « 
condition preceder the filing « | 

Mir. REAVIS M 1dgmer ld} » such pre 
would have any foree in lay 

Mr. JONES Texas bile ( they claim the ¢ 
is hased upon nsideriatic 1 ! eing wh is as 


to he a lower 
Mr. 


Mr. 


rat 
BLANTON. Mr. Chai i the gentleman vie 
JONES of Tex: 


Mr. BLANTON Is not a fi thi ith regard to 
tically all of these special agreements, that they are us 
printed in very small type, and tha her ese contracts 
introduced the courts invariably hav ll th they are 
veod as against the shipper? 

Mr. FONES of Texas Yes 

Mr. BLANTON AlmMt the court e protected the SbDIpyp.« 
ngainst almost every one of thos hreasonable agreements? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. ‘That is very true in the State co 
prior to the time that the Federal Government took contr 
of the railroads, but I understand that under the Federal contro! 
that new prevails number of our State courts have hel 
these provisions vilir i know that in my own State mos 
of these conditions are held to be invalid. I have had oceasior 


file suits « his character, 


lo 


some rf and, as I recall, the Stat 
courts have held that most of those provisions are without cor 
sideration, are discriminatory, and unreasonable. gut I have 


complaints from 2 number in 


country, 


of lawyers my section of the 
sreat stock-raising country, to the effect that 
the companies are putting a number of provisions in 
different contracts with reference to the place of filing suit, 
and with reference to the notice that must be given as a condi 
tion precedent to a suit for damages. Also as to the time within 
which the suit must be brought. Even though these conditions 
and stipulations should be held invalid a number of trial courts 
are misled by the very fact that the provisions are contained 
the shipping contracts. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes 

Mir. BANKHEAD. Do I understand tle of the sen- 
tlemun’s amendment is te provide that the contracts of carriage. 
hill of Juding, may be offered in evidence by the ship 
in the trial of a suit only for the purpose of showing that ther: 
Was a shipment, amd that none of iis terms shall be admissibl 
to show the contrac hetween the shipper and the carrier? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. No. Either party under this amet 


Which is a 


these 


Chairman, will the gentleman vie 


purpose 


the 


ment may introduce it for the purpose of showing that a sh 
ment was made and as io the amoun* and nature of the shi 
ment The question of liability would revert back to the 
non law or statutory liability, whichever might apply. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Would not that in effeet deprive the «: 
rier of the right of contract concernibg the terms of shipment 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Not at all. As a matter of fact pra 
tically every State in the Union prevides or stipulates th: 
there shall be common-law liability, or the various statutes of 
that State specify the conditions under which there shall be « 


liability on the part of the carrier. 
with every shipper, a: 


Now, if you have one st 
d they are all on exactly 


ard contract 


sie basis, the carrier will knew and the shipper will ki 
the conditions of liabilitv. «ane he matter ean he e : 
nwecordingl 

Phe CRATRALAN hac of the gentleman has ex] I 
boaes lhe ventlenia rom Wisconsin rake the poi 
order * 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I make based upon the 
as | guther the import of the amendment offered by the gentl 


man from Texas, that it has referenc: 
so-calied Cummins amendment, which 


more particularly te 
vas incorporated 


aS yet 








of section 20 of the interstate-commerce act, language of whic 
in part is as follows, having reference very largely 
shipments : 

Phat ny common carrier, railroad 1 Vol ' 
ject to the previsions of this act recei \ rt ’ 
from a point in one State or Territe or 1 Distri of Colm 
to a point in another State, Territ District of Columbia, ¢ 
any peint in the United States to a point in an liacent foreigu 
try shall issue a receipt or bill o1 ding therefor, and shall be | 
to the lawful holder thereof for an damage, or injury to 
property caused by or by any rie railroad 
portation company whicn such proj vy be delivered « 
whose line or lines such property may) iss within the United 
or within an adjacent foreign country when transported on a th . 
bill of lading, and no contract, receipt i} lation. or eth 
tation of any character whatsover sh: exempt ich commo 
railroad, or trensportation company mn the Jiabili hereby 


pose l 


CONGRESSIONAL 


OSs4 


ventleman’s amendment has relevancy 
which is section 20 of the interstate-commerce 
than to the pending bill. 
JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard 
point of order. In the case of the M. K. T. against Harri- 
x., and in the of the Adams Express Co. against 
er, both of which decisions by the United States 
Court, the provisions which the gentleman refers 
I forbid contracts which limit the amount of 
the giving of notice as a condition 
; that they do not refer to that in any way 3 
the 


Section, 


more 


ise 
were 
to 
LG 


ch specify 


oO 

its merits. The United States Supreme 

has pri ally nullified any effect of those pro- 
would tend to cover the matters referred to in my 
Now, the State courts of my State have held that 
tters that I have sought to have covered by this 
invalid and unreasonable, and yet since the en- 
under which we are oper- 

erstand a great many have held these 

i | limitations valid. Now, «1 
“und the particular clause or p: 


have 


} 7° 4; 


hs leral contro! tel 
] courts 
tat 
bill 
ra- 
amended says that 
brought by and against such 
provided by law; and in 


the carrier l shall be 


no «ae 
earri instrumentality or 


may be 
ow 


gainst ense 


plead 


co trol 


being 
Federal 
virtue of this 
terms of this 
provision refers to 
Now, my 
dam 
the right to 
These 


of 


not certain things that 
f our 

tis I 
cific iter 


and this 


eountry under 


am seeking by 


Sp Is under tie 
ceneral 
its 


for damages, 


ck shipment suits for 
shipment shall have 
gs shall not be defenses 
seeone provisior 
The 
the 


terms of the 


} 


vreriane, zener 


pro 


ml includes very specifi 
mendment, 

world the ame 

provisions of 

how 


Sere 


anvone n 
pro 
have been protecter 
avy 


it Is Simpl ecting the 


would 


over thes enrriers | 


understand j 


are either unreasonnble 


are Now, if the 


void 
t wire 


+ 
to 


“asonable and 


mie th 
elit 


Wnres 


tO MAK 
are monnbls 


void as nm matter of law 


ome courts have be decid 
reasonable. That 


rongly, nisi prius courts, but 


This be 


en decide things 
power of those people to take those contracts 
think anything we 
would in any 


reasonable or 


ntleman 
railroad act 


1 is m 


es the ge 
deral 


‘against 


the gentleman’s question, 


to determine what is un- 


mswer to 
quali ied 


th 


imve peen 
What is not. And [I submit 
a long vellow contract, about 
almost as long as a well rope, 
is just starting, with 
ill notice within one day after 
hipnuent of the cattle, it is unreasonable, and yet certain courts 
ave decided that such provisions are reasonable. 

Viv. VENABLE. What is the 
Mr. JONES of Texas. I can not give the specific cause other 
wh 1 cited before, but I vive two 


courts | 
ind 


live-stock Cr Pits 


what 
ma 


long, and in so Ince 
ov under his nos shipment 


ceive 


ot of 7} 


if provisions that he shi: 


stvle of the case? 


he two can eases, for in- 
toile 

The CHAIRMAN ‘he Chair will suggest that the gentleman 
from Texas is not now discussing the point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I was answering the gentleman's ques- 
und I pardon for being temporarily di- 


verter, 


tion, bee the Chairs 


question of actual liability where | 


| sumed 


wise } 


undertaking to | 
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The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Chair is prepared to rule. It seen 
to the Chair that the provisions of the bi}! vited by the gent 
man from Texas are very broad and might properly include fl 
admissibility of evidence as written in the two amendment 
submitted by him. And therefore the Chair overrules the poi: 
of order. The question is.on the amendment offered by th 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee « 
now rise and report the bill to the House with amendments, wit 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and t] 
the bill as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Warsi having 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr, LonGwortH, Ch 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 


| Union, reported that that committee had had under considerati: 


the bill S. G41, and had directed him to report the same { 

House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 

the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amend: 
}RUSS. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

f the amendments? If 


Is a separate vote demand: 
not, the Chair will put the 


nmendments were agreed to. 
» bill as amended was read a third time and passed 
i : Iscu. 2 motion to reconsider the vy: 
“l was laid on the table. 


XTENSION OO} 


REMARKS. 
Mr. SANDEKS of Tadianua. Mr. 
remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
unanimous consent extend 
upon the bill just passed. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears 


Spenk 
Lis 
The gentleman from | 
his remarks in the R 
{After a] 


SKS to 
none, 


LEAVE 0} ABSENCE, 


consent, was granted leave of 


of official business in 


unanimous 
account connect 


‘omimission 
ACROSS MINNESOTA RIVER, 

the bill 

House 


that 
and the 


} 
Shy 


Chairman, [ a 


Speaker tible 


‘amendment. 


SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report 


ws follows: 


msent of the Cong 


itintain, and operate ia 


SPEAKER pro ten The question is on 


Iment. 


ment w 


more 
i 
mmene 


is ugreed to 


NSLON OO} 


EXTI 


Mr. Speaker 
ro tempore. 


\I DIENISON 

fhe SPEAKER 
tieman rise? 

Mr. DENISON. unanimous consent to i 
iend my remarks on the bill just passed, 

rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection: 
pause,| The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr, Speaker, I make the san 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.{ The Chair hears none 


For what purpose do 


To ask VIS 


tOM ASTER GENERAI 


SERVICE, 


CO? rOSTM 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
have printed in the Recorp a communication to th 

the House from the Postmaster General in answer to | 
first, 


resolution passed a few days ago as to SECON 
class post offices. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the communi 
the General be printed the Recorp 
objection? 

Mr. DENISON. Reserving the righi { 
communication addressed ? 

Mr. KITCHIN. To the Speaker of 
resolution of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


vonileman tf 
Postmaster in} 
» object 


the Liou: 


is there ony fe 4 tien? 








1919. 





Che following is the communication referred to: 

































































. Chairman ¢ itte » Re m in fo} ( Nervi 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, | Hous f Represe 
Washington, D. U., September 2), 1919. 4 . S 
x“ ¥ : i “My Dear Mr. LENLBACH: Ip 1 vy to your letter of the 20th 1 
The Speaker House or REPRESENTATIVES. | requesting certain information for the committee relative to | 
Sin: Reeeipt is acknowledged of House resolution 270, directing the | pointment of a postmaster for Newark, N. J.. I inclose, in ac ar 
Postmaster General to transmit to the House of Representatives certain | with your request, a copy of the: Executive order of March 31, 19 
acts in connection with the vacancies occurring in the position of post- | which provides for examinations to det « the fit ‘ ul ’ 
master at offices of the first, second, and third classes, the list of such | for appointment at presidential offices; also that 1 bighes 
vacancies certified by the Postmaster General to the Civil Service Com shall be appointed unless disqualitied by ha ter « ‘ ler 
mission, the list of certifications of the result of examinations held to The vacancy in the office of Newark, N. J ecurred wil h 
ill such vacancies by the Civil Service Commission, a list of names and | master died May 1, 1918 fhe four-year t f 
he offices to be filled submitted by the Postmaster General to the Presi- | appointed wou pis n January 2 1920 
lent, in accordance with the Executive order of March 31, 1917, and ** Newark is an office of the first ss, and th id 
other matters in connection with the appointment of postmasters at | is not in tl sified vil I nd the il-servi ‘ 
h offices, regulations d apply or hay ¢ to do with the app 
{he position of postmaster at offices of the first, second, and third | of a postmaster at an office this s Phe Civil ss ice Ce 
not within the classified civil service, and the civil-service | at the requé ‘ the departme im} oO ! an eXal iat 
ies and regulations do not apply to such appointments, consequently determine the fitness of tl irlou pp his id the ord pro 
tt sleetion of persons for nominations to fill vacancies therein is | for the examination was issued with ‘ ing these 
strictly an Executive function, and it is not within the jurisdiction | ments strictly on the ba erit 
the Committee on Reform in the Civil vice, House of Representa “a0 comn requested en Nove is 918, to he 
ives, to inqul into such 1 tnations, If tl recommendation of the | cxamination fe ostmaste t Newarl ned tl | of elig é 
Postmaster ¢ eral, made (with the approval of the President) in | received from t col ssion on Febru 17, 1919, the eligibl 
i9i4, 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918, that these positions be by law cov- | their ratings being as f s 
] uni > ts la sified Se rvice, had been fol 0 ed, the committee would Frank ] Te iat dD Bal Pie PS . 
ow have ft diction in the premises. But, notwithstanding these | ¢), sles A. | e . . 
peated re dations irnestly insisted upon, no action has been Elw ‘o> ss “ae ~ 
‘ - +} 4 1 : st : } 7 4.wood ws Arm! - ‘ 
iken, and as the President desired that these positions be as fat foun Ff Sint 
emoved from partisan politi possible, he has taken all action within | “~~ ; = ” 
lis poy to ta May [I not again urge that action be taken to place Ii I] I ad Mi Frank J \ rtitie 
h positions ularly und the classified service highest eligibl I bo ormerly yostmaster ; Newar! 
‘These nominations are made by the President, in accordance with the during the la pa ‘ his rem was 1! mmend 
utive order of March 31, 1917, which reads as follows two post-offi ‘ politi l it tI I 
I ; when a vacancy occu! in the position of postmaster of | mendation i ] In ‘ 
rf the first, second third class ; the result of death, | the practi | t yoru ul til th rr 
nation, removal, or, on the recommendation of the ; t Assistant referred to 1 ‘ S Commissio 1 | 
‘ostmaster General, approved the Pos ster General. to the effect ( ti { post 
the efficiency needs of the service requires that a chang shall h ! ea i \" 
made, the Postmaster General shall certify the fact to the Civil W hil he ¢ » . ! th the findings « 
vice Commission, which sh orthwith bold an open « etitive | it permitted M 0 ! armmader ¢ s \ 
iinination t st the fitness of applicants to fill such v nd |} when the de} ppoint persqns t 
en such examination has been held and the papers in mnection olely ( ‘ i » secu t C quan p 
th hav been rated, the said commis n shall certify the result Lor I n el felt ti i postmasi whose p i 
of to the Postmaster General, who shall submit to the President ere I rit re dation | two post-oft insp 
name of the highest qualified eligible for appointment to fill such or His remic th stound ¢ proper | ical \ 
ney, uniles i is established that th character or residen: of “ appointed t iste} it is a » COl nil sist 
applicant disqualifies him for appointment No person who has } lostmaster Genel th th bes ecliven i 
d his sixty-fifth birthday shall be given the examination herein | ™ann do not ord with the papers on file In Kk h 
ided fol isiness rating which seems to have bes 
this order simply provides a yu which the that he was formerly postmaster and without any attempt to esta 
sident secures information 1ce in selecting whether he pers ally dis harged Lin cuties of his position at th i 
ible persons for nomination to os whethe re ondition of the N¢  -hargas eo ollice was due LI 
\t the request of the President, the Civil Service Commission holds | ©@ ™!S part AS the. same | me, Mr eee A. Entemann, v 
lations and rates th papers and certifi the register of «¢ igi les cn & rome Insp oe - =f years and 5 cap ul : , 
department for the consideration of the President, this being ber von » ohn > Ba oo aan a ; 
| ne i he ivi vice ommiss t e ‘ } ana ‘ i il ’ ae s werior ¢ l 
Damekeeee sae tn Civil Service ( im} on | with the , the pust « of th ! in which Newat + a4 
; hilt ; judym< i irst Ass int Postmaster Gene! th t 
withstanding the fa that the Con tt on Reform in t not I d when attempting to s 1 i t 
Iiouse of Representative would | no jurisdiction Der » fol sition of postma ste} » appoint « p 
ich is purely an Executive function, the Postmaste1 . ’ stma 5 
furnish the information in the utmost detail just department n | the bigh 
the resolution, » ft t the acts w! ich have been so rposes h Ex f Wis 5 
resented m k1 n to ubli To furnish tl n talk } \s . ‘ 
ad information required { resolution will, however, require ssior wit t 
e amount of work, wl tak the limited number o , ing 
can be assigned to same several weeks to complete, In tl | gral ‘ ) ‘ 1" } 
cords of the department since tl Ix itive order of M ordet ‘ i e re er of p 
1917, was issued by the President show the following facts th 1 I wish to 1 i - 
ber of nominations from eligible register, 1 267 masters at ffie ‘ the f t ( nd tt 1 « I I 
er ot nominations of eligible LisS, or 93.7 per cen pointed by e Pre lent nd « tirmed the Senat 1 tl 
er of nominations of other than first eligibl ecau f deat ‘ ! ! d | S 
usal of first eligible to accept, 2¢ 2 r cent ord } : 
' of cases whei other t I ligible was nominated ivi ervi 
of character or residence of N« 1, 35, or 2.8 per cent 7 a eci el m ( j 
r of nominations f othe ban first eligible for variou uu the f ! eas 
such a health of No 1 tuberculo , Skin disease, ef 1s, Ver 
| cent ‘’. IK 
er of ca still in the hands of the Civil Service Commis ' Post ( 
166 i ‘ ‘ ré y 
ber of cases before the President for consideration awaitir it the « ie ! Ilo R 
nation of the application of the act of July 11, 1919, 35 sentatir 
ber of cases certified by the Civil Service Commission but still \ 
jnsideration by the department. 285 A. 8. B 
figures show conclusively that the charges frequently ost f f 
hat the Postmaster General is violating the Executive order 
larch 81, 1917, are unfair, unjust, and without foundation of NU ‘ 
In this connection may I assert with as much emphasis as 
le that in no case has the Postmaster General or the First Assist Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebras Mr. Speaker, I sh OU 
i’ Cmases General, under waeee, immediate supervision these | pious consent th I may extend my remarks in the REcoi 
1andied, by letter or by word spoken, attempted to control a AS ico © lat ng farm ‘ iwc co 5 
nee the action of the Civil Service Commission in the selection printing a rier i ttei From barn l aul LLYSse¢ 3, Neh ‘ 
individual to fill any vacancy occurring in one of these positions, | on the recent reduction in the price of hogs and 
at all times observed the Executive order in letter and in The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman fr Ni 
the time the resolution was pending before the House of Repre USKS ull Unt mS consent to eXU ne his remart 5 i i 
es, the chairman of the Committee on Reform in the Civil | by inserting a letter from a farmer in Nebras! 
a i of Representatives, used in the discussion a letter ad price of hogs and corn. Is there objection? 
{| to him by the Acting Postmaster General on August 23, 1919, | ~ rmyay, ne locti F 
relerence to the case at Newark, N. J. While certain paragraphs Cher was ™ ob} Cur0e. 
this letter were ad, cther paragraphs were not, so the fact was Following is the letter 1 red 
DI Naced in the record that the highest eligible certified to the Post 1 eet 
Office Department by the Civil Service Commission for appointment at y ' 
ewark was a former postmaster who, during his term of office, was | Hon. M. O. McLaveniy, 5 
mmended for removal by two post-office inspectors for pernicious | Washington, D. ¢ 
tical activity, which recommendation bad the approval of the chief Dean Sin: Farmers in this vicinity h n wonderil SI 
vector of this department; also that other facts in connection with | H. C. L. agitation has been started what is to be the poli 
‘ratings made the department hesitate to submit to the esident for | Government toward the man who produces the food rhe price o 


ppointment the name of the highest eligibl This will be disclosed 


tie full text of the letter, which is as follows: 





Ilon. FRreD# 














farmer's produce has fallen 


\ hear many 


1 


wort 


ol 


dissatisf 
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re 
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atly 


from 


since 


thi 


bout 
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$1.52 at 


bushel to 

Ss per pound, or $5.02 
} ne 

91S 1 2 ed « 10S acres re iid 622 bushels of 
compelled to move last li I} paid 15 per 
L hived 
r @ ‘round on which 
i , So you see I 
ily declining (7 eents 


eorn, 
Was eents bushel for 
husked 
this ¢o was raised being rented, I 
have not much left; and now, with the 
Friday and 13 Saturday), it would 
etter for farmer to have been a “ conscientious objector,” for 
eived pay and honorable discharge, while all the 
* gets is work and advice upon how to produce more so that the 
{ can live more cheaply. 
s follows the lead of corn Ithough more slowly, 
about 18 cents per bushel 
oatmeal declined any 
llave you noticed the price of hogs lately? 
o IT buv ham cheaper than I did?’ Youn know the answer 
\ friend of mine who has always raised from 200 to 400 hogs each 
toh! me reeently if the Government was going to allow the 
er to be robbed in that manner he going to quit. He only 
raise enough for his own use, 
As far as Lt am concerned, 1 have not one on my 
vill possibly raise enough for family use 
wheat this veat i] yerage not over 12 
hardly that 
ul ‘ nearly Oo <ood, and the year 


it least, re 


the country 


was 
ntends to 
farm at present, 
ushels per icre, and 
1] 
before all winter 
Administration claimed they were 
they cut the price of his wheat 
Chicago Was the price of cotton 
oweral or eye 
When the administraiion suarantee] the price ctf 
hey informed the farn was being favored: but 
tration, at the het I sav of Julius Barnes, 
think, S23.000,000 
rhe farmer wes 
vas held there would he 
that this has been 
lie is also denied a free market. 
Corn in this vieinity this vear will 
ne en are asking 10 and 12 eents 


1919 
Admin- 


wheat for 
the Food 
had 


understanc 
corresponding 
lorgotten 


iise vive! to 


that for cach month wheat 
i price, but it 


INETEWMSe iti 


eons 


short half crop. 
with beard, for 


Labor 


husk 


nike 
per bushel, 
What will becogge of the farmer? When he buys a gang plow he 

ys $120, and ft a binder $260, with no drop in sight. It costs 
$1.20 to have a gang plow sharpenei. Wages were as much as $7 per 
‘ aml beard for plowing corn 1 heard one young fellow refuse $1 
er hour and board for corn plowing. Was he a profiteer? 

[is it right that the farmer should raise a crop fpardon, one-half 
rop here) with this kind ef labor ($5 to $7) and then sell at prices 
vhere they are now going or have already gone? 

| think. from all appearances, that the farmer, unless he is given a 
itthe eonsideration, will at last awaken to what he may expect, and the 
remedy will be to organize. He can plainhy what this has 
tone for the railroad men, and he must follow suit. Ike must gei 
ome money with which to pay his taxes on the administration bill for 
he Army of $900,000,000, which seems neccessary, as the league of na- 
will insure peace (7). 
briefly, the farmers here think the administration is forcing these 
irices down. They know that everything else is going up, and they 
venld like fair play. Don’t you think they should have it? 
Many thanks for your vote and support on the repeal of 
vine, 

Will you please show this leiter to Senator 
<«, for whom I have admiration, and 1 

tural Committee 7 
Yours, truly, 


Mr. SWEET. Myr. Speaker, | 
y remarks on the bill. 

Che SPEAKER pro tempore 
nubhimous consent to extend 
is there objection ? 

"The r’é no 

Mr. STEELE, 


aly see 


lens 


davlicht 


alse believe he is on the 


Berner R. SrTromMayn, 


ask unanimous consent to extend 


asks 


6401, 


‘The gentieman from lowa 
his remarks on the bill S 


objection. 
Mr. Speaker, I 


Was 
usk unbwniinous consent to ex- 
ned vay 
e Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee relating to the 
cmarks of the secretary of the American Federation of Labor 
the right to transmit property. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bi unanimous consent to extend 
cokp by inserting the matter indicated. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, we could not 
ter indicated’? was. 
Mr. STEELE, The “ matter indicated’ was this: The secre- 
y of the American Federation of Labor, in his statement on 
he Plumb plan before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
in expressing his views upon the subject of what he 
ideal democracy,” said he saw no reason at all why a 
parent should be permitted to transmit his property to his chil- 
It is an example of the socialistic tendency which is now 
d in the country, and particularly in line with what IT see 
in the evening papers, where Mr. Trotski announces that the 
al cauppaign is to be prosecuted in England and America. It 
that is simply an illustration of the socialistic 
feel ought to be placed in the Recorp at this 


his remarks in the 
Is there objection? 
hear what * the 


itShsS 


Commerce, 


called 


vwlement 

that I 

Phe SPEAKER pro 
Mr. BLANTON. 

document in 

M STEELE . 2é 38.28 
nev that 1 referr ( 


Is there objection? 


Lelipore, 


favor of this so-called Plumb plan? 
illustration of the socialistic 


s this 


and | 


; | sks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the 
profit of, | 


Artour CAppern. of Kan- | 
Acri- 


remarks in the Recorp on the subject of hearings before | 


The gentleman from Pennsyl- | 


| bridge across the Tennessee River near Chattanooga, in 


' to the Committee on 


Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, | 
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BLANTON, 
STEELE. ; 
BLANTON. If it does not, I do not think that any such 
bunk as the Plumb plan should go into the Recorp, and there- 
fore I object. 

Mr. STEELE. 

Mr. BLANTON, 

Mr. CANNON, 
the Recorp? 

Mr. STEELE. No; it is to insert something. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on House resolution 200, a 
resolution introduced by me on the subject of the aerial mail 
service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on 
200. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the American soldier. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
American 


Does it speak against the Plumb plan? 
No; it does not. 


{¢ does not deal with that at all. 
Then I withdraw my objection. 
Ts it a request to strike out something from 


The gentleman from Lowa «asks 
House resolution 


soldier. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetis. Mr. Speaker, T ask unani 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing ai 
aceount of the world’s shipping from June 30, 1914, according to 
Lloyd's Register returns, and also the world’s shipping June 30 
1919, according to Lloyd's Register. I ask also permission 
put this in as a public document. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentieman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in tli 
Recorp by publishing a table showing the world’s shipping on 
June 30, 1914, and June 30, 1919. Is there objection? 

Mr. DOWELL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker 
how many copies are to be printed as a public document? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I do not know, but 1 thin 
I should have about 2,000 copies for the use of the Committe: 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Reserving the right to object 
Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman had it before the Committee on 
Printing? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. No; I have not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the sen- 
(leman’s request to extend his remarks in the Recorp in th 
manner indicated? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman also asks una 
imous consent to have certain tables coneerning the world’s 
shipping of June 30, 1914, and June 30, 1919, printed as a docu- 
ment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SEN ATH 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following till 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to ifs appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2910. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “.\ 
act to authorize the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Picill 
Railway Co. to rebuild, reeonstruct, maintain, and opera! 
Thai 
ilton County, in the State of Tennessee,” approved April 5, 1915; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerc 


BILL REFERRED, 


ENROLLED PRESENTED TO TILE PRESIDENT FOR Lifts APPRKO 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Nurolied Bills, reporter 


that on September 23 and 24, 1919, they presented to the W! 
House for the approval of the President of the United St 


RILLS 


| the following bills: 


H. R. 6410. An act authorizing the city of Boulder, Col 
purchase certain publie lands; and 

H. R. 7709. An act to authorize the incorperated town 
Petersburg, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum, not exceeds 
$75,000, for the purpose of constructing and installing a miunic 
pal electric light and pewer plant, and for the constructtol 


' a publie-school building. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


On motion of Mr. Eseu (at 4 o'clock and 54 minutes p. m.), 
re 


the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, September =, 


1919, at 12 o'clock noon, 











1919. 








CHANSiE OF REFERENCE, 


XXII. committees were discharged 
ihe following bills, which were re- 


Rule 
of 


Under clause of 
from the consideration 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (HL. R. 993) granting a pension to Hodges W. Drayton ; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. RB. 999) granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Black: Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. &. 8419) granting a pension to James F. Connell; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the | 
(Committee on Pensions, 


| 
| 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 5 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials | 
vere introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (CH. R. 9479) for the amortization and 
urchase of the Curtiss-Elmwood plant of the Curtiss Aeroplane 

Motor Corporation of New York, at Buffalo, N. Y.: to the 
‘ommittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (CH. R. 9480) to give preference in 
ippointments to Government positions to honorably discharged 
i Ts, and marines, reservists who have heen 
Jiced on inactive duty, and, under certain circumstances, to the 

yes or widows of such persons; to the Committee on Reform 


>, 
»\ 


X 
( 


Lid sailors, to 


the Civil Service. 

By Mr. HUSTED: Resolution (H. Res. 308) expressing the 
cuse of the House of Representatives relative to the Fiume | 
siturtion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

hy Mr. RAMSEYER: Resolution (H. Res. 309) directing the | 


secretary of State of the United States to communicate certain | 
nformation to the House: to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
By the SPEAKER: Memorial from the Legislature of the 

State of Montana, relating to the independence of Treland;: to 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

\lso, memorial from the Legislature the State of 

urging legislation preventing monopoly control and 

“luction of the prices of farm implements and machinery ; 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


\ 


Mon 
the 
to 


i 
hel, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Uuder clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolution 

re introduced and severally referred as follows: 

by Mr, ANDERSON: A bill CH. R. 9481) granting a pen- | 
ou to Mary E,. Livingston; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Ponsions, | 

\lso, a bill CH. R. 9482) vranting a pension to Anna Ken 


to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill CH. R. 9483) granting an increase 
pension to Eli Hayes; to the Committee on Pensions. 
\lso, a bill CH. R. 9484) granting an increase of pension to 
(ieorge W, Culbertson : to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
\lso, a bill CH. R. 9485) granting a pension to George Bullock 
George Sparks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
\lso, a bill CHL. R. 9486) granting a pension to Louis PD. Beau 
ont: to the Committee on Pensions. 
by Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 9487) for the relief of Henry 
nd William King; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
bv Mr. BEGG: A bill CH. R. 9488) granting a pension to Alice 
Vest: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
»’ Mr. BENSON: A bill (H. R. 9489) for the relief of 
intord & Brooks Co, (Ine.) ; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill CH. R. 9490) granting a 
pension to Mary Ik. Thomas; 
Ons, 


»\ 


as 


the 


Mr. CASEY: A bill (HL. R. 9491) granting an increase of 
ension to Stephen H. Leonard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Vensions, 

\lso, a bill (HL. R. 9492) granting a pension to Delilah 
; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
\lso, a bill (H. R. 9493) granting a pension to Rebecca Eld- 
‘; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. CURRIE of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9494) granting 
pension to Emeline Burley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


Ons, 


J. 


} 
List 


ian 








By \. 


Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 9495) granting an increase 
pension to John L, Hix; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill. (AL R. 9496) granting a pension to Emma A. Esa- 
y; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9497) for the relief of Charles W. Town- 
send; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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to the Committee on Invalid Pen- | 


$y Mr. FESS: A bill CH. R. 9498) eranting he 
pension to Peter Hilliard; to the Committee on Peusio 
3y Mr. FIELDS: A bill (HL. R. 9499) eranting 


pension to Josiah Pollitt : to the Committee o 


l 


tlh increase 


, 


Ii [ny ilid Pens Ons, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9500) granting an increase of pension to 
Jackson O. Darr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9501) granting an herease Ob pe nsion to 
Frederick Arn; to the Committee on Invaltd Pensions 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 9502) granting an increase pension to 


Sewell C. Rose: to the Committee on Pensions 


Also, a bill (CH. R. 9508) granting a pension to Elizabeth May: 


| to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 9504) for the relief o 

John Marks; to the Committee on Naval Affairs 

iy Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill GH. BR. 95059 
granting an increase of pension to Robert H. Cowan: to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IRELAND: A bill CH. BR. 9506) eranting x pension 
io George F. Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (HL. R. 9507) granting pension te 
(Charles 1. Meck: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (CH. R. 9508) granting ! 
crease of pension to Sanford Kirkpatrick; to the Committ mn 
Invalid Ponsions. 

By Mr. RHODES: A bill CH. R. 9509) granting an incrense 
ef pension to Charles kK. Waters: to the Committee on Thivealis 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (HL R. 9510) for the relief o rT 
eetute ol \cnes H Robinson, deceased: to the Comumitiee on 
Claims, 

Also, a bil (HH. R. 9511) for the relief of the Tludson Nuavi- 
vation Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCHALL. A bill (H. R. 9512) granting an increase of 

} pension to Maggie EF. Dunn: to the Commiitee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

iy Mr. SHREVE: A bill CH. R. 9518) granting an increase 
of pension to Max J. Alwens; to the Comittee on Invalid VPen- 
sions 

Also, a bill CEL R. 9514) granting an increase of pension 1 
Matthew Rowland: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (tl R. 9515) granting an increase of pension to 
Adella Easton: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also. a DILL CHL. RR. 9516) granting a pension te Susan Lunger ; 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CHL R. 9517) granting a pension to Sarah A. Bur- 
eess; to the Coinmitiee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. SWOPE: A bill (H.R. 9518) granting an increase of 


pension to Theresa Cloyd; to the Committee on Pensions 


| By Mr. VESTAI A bill CF R. 9519) cranting an inerens: 
| pension te Lorenzo 1D) Crowley: to the Committee om Dnavealic 
Pensions. 

Also, bill (HL RR. 9520) granting a pension to Euphrate 


Huff: to the Committee on Tivalid Pensions 

By Mr. BENSON: Joint (H. J. 
ing the legal heirs of certain officers of the 1 
| Guard who lost their lives when the Coast Guard cutte 
was destroved in Bristol Channel September 26, 1918, to receive 


nMuULNOriz- 
nited States Cou 


resolution Res, 215) 


I 


fa pe 


|} pay and allowances that would have accrued to said officers 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

| 

} 

PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of 


\. L. Dalton and 


| others, of New York, favoring the impeachment of President 
Wilson on the grounds that without the consent of Congress he 
| has unlawfully commanded our troops to wage war in Russi: 

| and Siberia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of Bishop P. J. McConnell, protest 
ing against the removing of any distilling and brewing interests 
from the United States into Mexico, China, or any other foreig 
country ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of retail merchants and business 
men of Galveston, Tex., advocating the passage of the Kenyon 
bill, Senate bill 2202, for regulation of packing interesis; to the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

ty Mr. CURRY of California: 
fornia, for the repeal of sections 680 and 900 of the revenue act 
of 1918 imposing a tax on ice cream and soda-fountain foods ani 
drinks and on candy, ete. ; to the Committee on Ways and Means 


| 


e 


opposing the enactment by the Federal Goyernment of 


Petition of 492 citizens of Caii- 


] 
\ 


By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 


legista- 
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provisions of the act to regulate bill of any provision that has the effect,of repealing the New- 
[nterstate and Foreign Com- | lands amendment to the rivers and harbors biil of 1917; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
Also, petition of the Knights of Pythias Domain of New York, 
Haverstraw, N. Y., pledging aid to Government in stamping out 
| Bolshevism; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of E. B. Peter, Chicago, Ill., urging the passage 
DARROW: Resolution of District Association No, 1 | of Senator CHAMBERLAIN’S bill relative to the release of court- 
Nurses’ Association of Pennsylvania, urging |:martialed soldiers, snilors, and marines; to the Committee on 
iding relative rank for members of the Army | Military .\ffairs. 

he Conunittee on Military Affairs. 

iti of St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
irgine the immediate enactment of the Mon- SENATE. 
bill 4S7: to the Com) eon the Public Lands. re - 
of WV. ‘. : Snedion at ae eae ring — ne Prourspay, Ne ple mber 25, 1919. 


vs of the Fifteenth Infantry Regiment, 
legislation proposed or favored by the 
| Association; to the Committee on Military 


favoring 


to the Conmniitee on Labor. | The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offere: 
FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the American Defense | following prayer: 
rg voring the Chamberlain-hahn bill, providing | Almighty God, lead us by hy grace and wisdom unto the 
‘ (‘ominiitee on Military | duties of this day. With the far-seeing vision of men who have 
cone to their duty frem the place of God and who are perform- 
Co., of Ottawa, UL, op- | ing their tasks under the influence and inspiration of Thy hol) 
nanuracture, storage, } Spirit, may we to-day do that which is well pleasing in Thy sight 
to the Comittee on | and add something to the total of the uplift of mankind and th 
=i : advancement of the interests of all the people of this country. 
stewal : cecdometer Corporation, | Woy Christ’s sake. Amen. 
iworins * passap W House bills 5011, 5012, On request of Mr. Newson, wiid by unanimous consent, the j 
onnnittee oi ts ing of the Journal of vesterday’s preceedings was dispensed 
Southern Newspape! LOLIEST Le Association, | and the Journal was approved , 
ystem for secon s lnail; to the Committee eat 
nd Past Roa MEAT PACKERS PROFITS INVESTIGATION, 
| . Alo., favoring Mr. NORRIS. Mer. President, yesterday morning when Lh 
War veterans; | Vice President laid before the Senate the reply of the Federa 
Trade Commission to a resolution of the Senate asking fo 
Protective Order | information I asked that the communication and also the ey- 
31, providing for | hibits accompanying it be printed in the Rrcorp and referred to 
hori: f tl ’ i and sailors; | the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I find upon an 
nittee on the Library examination of the Recorp that the communication was printed 
HUDDLESTON: Petiti of Geo ‘. Bettis and | in the Recorp, but the exhibits were not printed. The exhibits. 
vice men in suy a, i r one year’s | I understand, in this case contain most of the meat of the 
\ppropria- | coconut, and since they were ordered printed yesterday 1] ask 
that the three exhibits attached to the communication of 
ry and Dye | Federal Trade Commission be printed in the Recorp, 


>] 
1 


licensing feature of the The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The (| 
y , the Committee on | hears none. The Chair desires to say to the Senator | 
and Means | Nebraska that he does not believe the REcoRD can come out 
By Mr. CONNELL: Telegram from R. T. Lyman, of Boston, | morrow if they: print those exhibits in it. 
pposing the licensing feature of the so-called Longworth | Mr. NORRIS subsequently said: Mr. President, this mornin: 
nittee on Ways and Means. J asked and obtained unanimous consent to have printed 


of Best & Co., New York City, protesting | the Recorp the exhibits that were attached to the Federal Ti 
the Siegel bill; to the Committee on Ways | Commission’s report that came in yesterday and that wer 
| omitted from the Recorp. Upon consultation with several Sen- 
»,000 citizens of Los Angeles, | ators, it is deemed best that this matter be published as a Senat 
of sections 630 and 900 of the | document instead of being printed in the Recorp. IL therefor 
on soda-fountain drinks, ice | ask unanimous consent to have the report and the exhibit 
mn Ways and Means. printed as a Senate document, and if that is granted I shi 
tition of sundry citizens of Wapello | withdraw my former request. 
if the pa of Tlouse bill 5218; to the The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCumber in the chia 
and Means If there be no objection, it is so ordered. 
Petition of War Camp Community Serv- Mr. NORRIS. I now withdraw the request I made this: 
il Senate bill 2535 ; ing to have the matter printed in the Recorp. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The order for the printin 
MI. Sheldon, of tief | the Recorp is rescinded. 
oposing exemption of | MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
Committee on Ways | 4 message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Ilempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a joint resolution, (H. J. Res. 208) authorizing the Sec- 
(Ine. ), protesiing asainst | retary of War to expend certain sums appropriated for the 
a Military Affairs. , support of the Army for the fiscal years ending June 30, 151°, 
iL. bs Se on B Sk aneeeye ts / and June 30, 1920, at Camp A. A, Humphreys, Va., in which | 
ee a ee eee a requested the coneurrence of the Senate. 
a) eee honorable a The message also announced that the House ugrees to 
3 1 ' “~ and allowances oO COn- | amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9091) granting t! 
Sons obj r ; LO ae 6 ih ye: Military Affairs. | consent of Congress to the county of Hennepin to consiriu 
\lso, 7X rere San tndiana | _ snes LI roducers -Ass0- | maintain, and operate a bridge across the Minnesota River. 
ton, Indianapolis, Ind., urging He Passage of the Cummins The message further announeed that the House had pass 
= ey Lain ie SP Pa aa oa the bill (S. 641) toamend section 10 of an act entitled “An aci 10 
een te eee rE ere ae a » ‘0 | provide for the operation of transportation systems while unc 
Ur ittee on Interstate and J er ‘ renee i ; lederal control, for the just compensation of their owners, 3)! 
\iso, petition of Crane Ca, Chicago, urging the passage of | for other purposes,” approved Mareh 21, 1918, with amendmen! 
ouse bills 5011, 5012, and 7010; to the Committee on Patents. | jj, whieh it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


\lso, petition of C. M, Aldrich, Nebraska City, Nebr., urging 

pussage of legislation previding for military training; to 

» Committee on Patents. | ‘The message also announced that the Speaker of the Hou 

\lso, petition of the Mississippi Valley Association, New | had signed the enrolled bill (S. 2972) to extend the cancellation 

leans, La., favorins ie development of water power of the | stamp privilege for the Roosevelt Memorial Association, and il 
inclusi j the pending water-power ‘ was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


onal Association of Ho- 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 
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( 


pe MEMORIAI 
Mr. BRANDEGEE presented «a memorial of the Nineteenth Bi- 
al State Convention the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
| Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Ancient Order of Hibernians at 
nbury, Conn., remonstrating against the ratification of the 
lengue of nations treaty, which was ordered to lie on 


L{TiONS AND 


of 


mosed 

table. 

Ir. LODGE presented 2 memorial of sundry citizens of Bos- 

and a memorial of the St. Brendan Society of Boston, 

remoustrating against the ratification of the proposed 

i of nations treaty, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Ife also presented a petition of the congregation of the First 

hodist Church of Aberdeen, Wash., praying for the with- 

al of the Japanese from Korea, which was referred to the 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Ir. PHELAN presented a petition of a committee appointed 

» mayor of San Francisco, Calif., praying for the adoption 

free zone system, which was referred to the Committee on 


\[Ass., 


BILLS (NTRODUCED. 

L were introduced, read the first time, and 
t the second time, and referred as follows: 

by Mr. JONES of Washington: 
| (S. 8076) authorizing suits against the United States 
niralty suits for salvage services and providing for the 
- of merchant vessels belonging to the United States from 
1d attachment in foreign jurisdictions, and for 

to the Committee on Commerce. 


by unanimous 


other 


By Mr. MCKELLAR: 
| (S. 3077) to provide for the transportation to their 
if the remains of persons who died abroad while in the 
‘ service, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
M Affairs. 
by Mr. GERRY: 


(S. 38078) for 
on Claims. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE : 


relief of Charles B. Malpas; to the 


the 


Lee 


| (S. 3079) for the allowance of certain claims of the 
and watchmen employed at munition plants and allied 
t Bridgeport, Conn., subsequent to May 1, 1918; to the 
Co tee on Claims. 
By Mr. NELSON: 
\ | (S. 8080) granting 2a pension to Charles A. Dilley; to 


umittee on Pensions. 
by Mr. HARRIS: 
SOSL) to consti 
Waynesboro, 
-s and Grounds. 

(S. 8082) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
r; to the Committee Pensions. 
ir. SHEPPARD: 

(S. 3083) directing the 

of T. T. Murphy) 


(Ss, uct a publie building for a post oftice 


itv of Ga.: to the Committee on Public 


A. 4 


on 


investigate 
injuries re- 


Court of Claims to 


compensation for 


for 


Government service (with accompanying paper) ; to 
nittee on Claims. 
(S. 3084) permitting actions on claims against tele- 


‘lephone, marine cable, radio companies during 
mtrol: to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


the 


HOUSE 


tes, 208. Joint resolution authorizing Secretary of 
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expend certain sums appropriated for the support of the | 


r the fiscal years ending June 30, 1919, and June 30, 
Camp A, A. Humphreys, Va., was read twice by its title 
rred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


CREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 
UMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that to- 
at some convenient time when I can get recognition, 
ithe Senate upon the German treaty. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

LEAN. Task unanimous consent to move that the bill 
(478) to amend sections 5200 and 5202 of the Revised 
of the United States as amended by acts of June 22, 


| September 24, 1918, be taken up in order that the point 
made by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
(isposed of. That point of order was pending when the 
went into executive session day before yesterday I 
‘jection to its being disposed of, and after it is dis- 


1 | 


, ' T want to move thet the bill be recommitted to the | 
‘c on Banking and C.creney. 





VICE PRESIDENT. 
lir hears none. 
‘ELSON. Task unanimous consent for the present con- 
ion of Senate joint resolution 102 on the calendar. 


Is there further morning business? 













ISSO 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from has 
preferred a unanimous-consent request The Chair believes that 
the point of order is now before the Senate, that it is a question 
of the very highest moment to determine what is the decision of 
the Senate with reference to the point of order made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. Unless there is an objection, the Chair 
will state the question. Shall the ruling of the Chair stand 


Connecticut 


zs 
the decision of the Senate? 

Mr. LENROOT Mr. President, I shall take only a mement in 
recalling to the Senate just what is the point of order that was 
discussed the other day. 

This bill it is admitted was never considered by the Com 


inittee on Banking and Currency It is admitted that there was 
never any vote in that committee upon the bill It is edmitted 
that the bill came before the Senate upon an individual poll of 
senators constituting a majority of the committee. The point 
of order made is that the bill is improperly upon the calendar 
is improperly before the Senate, and in fact still before the 
committee, and the decision of the Chair ruling to the contrary 
is appealed from. It seem that there ought 
question about this proposition. 
in that cominittee can not act 
assemble together and vote. 

I want especially to call the attention of the minority, 
the other day voted to sustain the ruling, as to the position they 
will in in the future in regard ‘gislation if the ruling 
should be sustained. If the ruling is sustained any Senator who 
is 2 member of a committee and chose to do it could send a bil 
to the Secretary’s desk purporting to be the act of the committee 
without even a poll of the members of the committee and get the 
bill upon the calendar, and the Senate would be compelled to 
act upon it if was properly upon the calendar. I wa 
amazed, Mr. President, at the vete upon the other side upon the 
proposition. 


is 
does not to be any 
Jefferson’s~Manual is explicit 
except when they 1 and 


a weet 


who 


be to |! 


as lt S 


Is it possible that the Senate of the United States is to mak« 
au precedent now that a bill referred to a committee need never 
be considered by that committee, that the minority member 
of the committee shall not have the right to meet in the com- 


mittee and discuss it and deliberate upon it and propose amend- 
ments to it? If the majority members of a committee, in order 
to cut off the right of the minority, prefer to take the course 
of merely going to majority members and geiting their consen 


to the reporting of a bill, what protection has the minority? 
No protection whatever. It is absolutely destru¢tive of th: 
right of individual Senators. It is absolutely Gestructive oft 
the right of members of committees 

Mr. President, the difficulty of securing qyorums of com 
mittees came up not many years ago, and an .mendment to the 
rules was adopted at the suggestion of the then Senator from 
Arkansas, Mr. Clarke There was 2 very long debate upon 
the adoption of that amendment to the rules, and it was ad 
mitted by every Senator that it was absolutely necessary to 
meet in committee in order to give validity to a report of a 
committee, It was provided that a quorum might consist of 


one-third of the membership of any committee if the committee 
so voted, but, in to protect the rights of the minority, it 
was also provided that event a bill could not be re 
ported unless the report was concurred in by a majority of 


oracr 
that 


the 


full committee: in other words, it was provided that while one 
third of the membership of the committee might constitut: 
quorum, & majority of such a quorum could not report a bill 
but that such report required a majority of one-fourth of the 
entire membership of the committe That rule was adopted 
with that understanding. 

But what have we before us now? We have now a proposition 


proposed to be sustained by the minority that no meeting of a 

| committee is necessary at all; that instead of one-third of th 
committee being necessary to constitute a quorum, it is not 
necessary to have anyone present in the committee room; that 
it is not even necessary to hold a meeting of the committee In 
order to give validity to a report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator a majori 
of one-fourth.” The Senator means, I assum au majori of 

} one-half. 

Mr. LENROOT. \ majority of one-half of ; ajorit ) 
stituting at least one-fourth of the entire membersh f 
committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER May I ask the Senator a question, merely 
for the purpose of having his own view upo! ‘ertain phase of 
the case? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly 

Mr. McCUMBER. I agree with the Senator entirely flint i 
proposed report signed by members outside of the committee 


room is not the action of the committee in law or in fa¢ but 


suppose that such a report is presented in that form carrying 


3890 


the signatures of a majority of all of the committee, and the 
Senate understands that it comes in that form; and with that 
understanding, without objection upon the part of a single 
Member of the Senate, the matter is considered by the Senate, 
is amended and passes through the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole, is again discussed and amended in the Senate, and 
ultimately reaches the point of a final vote in the Senate, can 
any Senator «t that time raise the objection that the bill has 
not been considered by the committee and force it back to com- 
mittee? In other words, can all of the consideration and action 
by the Senate be destroyed through all of these several stages 
by a mere objection at the very point when the bill comes up 
for a final vote? In other words, is there such a thing as 1 
waiver of the rule by the action of the Senate? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, 1 am very glad to answer the 
question of the Senator from North Dakota. 
ean be no 
the Senate. 


dent in 


That has been held very recently by the Vice Presi- 


of order could be made after the Senate had proceeded 
The House rule is to the con- 
providing that a point of 
the proceedings, the Chair 
of order could be made at 


ik point 
with the consideration of a bill. 
trary, but the Senate rule expressly 
order may be made at any 
held that the point 


Stage ol 
very properls 
siny time. 
Mr. McLEAN rose. 
Mr. LENROOT. Just a moment. JT should like to tinish my 
reply to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper]. 


Che point here is that the Senate has no jurisdiction of this | 


hill, Tt is exactly analogous to a case in the civil courts where 
ut any time, even after a decree is entered, if it develops that 
court has not jurisdiction, no matter how far the proceed- 
ing has gone, it all must fall, of course. That is exactly the 
principle applied to this case. But even though it were other- 
wise, Mr. President, if a bill comes to the Senate, presumably 
in regular form, appearing upon the calendar in regular form, 
Senators have the right to believe that the committee 
to whom that bill was referred has acted upon it in a regular 
way, if later in the proceedings it develops for the first time, 
and then comes to the knowledge of the Senate for the first time, 
that that bill has never been acted on by the committee, surely 
it can not be said that there is any waiver in that case. That is 
exactly the situation with reference to this bill. 

On the last day the bill was considered, at the very conclusion 
of its consideration, it developed for the first time that there 
had never been a meeting of the committee; it was then stated 


the 


so Thal 


by inembers of the committee that the bill had been reported | 


upon a poll of the committee; and I want to say to the Senate 
that at that time I stated, and there were other Senators who 
stated—the Senate had just coneluded the consideration of the 
hill and it was going over—that we proposed to make the point 
of order; and I made the point of order at the first opportunity 
vhen the bill again came up. 

Mr. POINDEXTER and Mr. ASHURST addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
vield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield first to the Senator from Washington, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. the Senator from Wisconsin 
claim that the Senate would not have jurisdiction to consider 
and to act upon a bill without referring it to a committee? 

Mr. LENROOT. Tt could enly do so by unanimous consent. 
The Senate can do anything by unanimous consent. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We not change the 
Senate by unanimous consent, 

Mr. LODGE. The rules may be suspended by unanimous con- 
Seni 

Mr. POINDENTER. That may be done, although there is a 
provision that must be 
can be the 
tii 


Does 


can rules of 


horvice 


Senator from Wisconsin 


suspended Does 


ihe Senate could not by 
nh committee * 
Mr. LENROOT. The 


het the Senate: but 


before 
he Senate. 


that if the bill were 
this bill is not before 


do 
that 


senate eould 
the point is 


{t happens to be physically in possession of the Secretary of 
ihe Ss happens to be placed upon the calendar, the 
presuming, of course, that it was reported and that 
the report was the report of the committee. Now, however, it 
develops that the committee had never considered the bili; 
ihat it had never voted to report it; that it had never author- 
ized the chairman to make a report. The bill is physically 
here, but it is not within the jurisdiction of the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may 1 the 
from Wisconsin another question right here? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 


mate: if 
secretary 


ask 
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| Ves. 


I say there is and | 
waiver of the rule of the Senate under the rules of | 
| all; 
a cause that he well remembers, the point being raised | 
by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] as to whether | 





previously given before the rules | 
claim | 
a majority vote recommit a bill to ! 


| only doubt about it 


| but, in my opinion, 
|} in sound reason or 


|} amendments adopted by the committee, unless the Sen:t'' 


Senator | i 
| io this ease, did not state all of the facets which, I belles 


SEPTEMBER 


or 


Mr. McCUMBER. Suppose, however, that without refe) 
ence to a point of order being raised, or, if it were raised, that 
a bare majority of the Senate should vote that the bill was 
properly before the Senate notwithstanding the fact recited 
by the Senator from Wisconsin, and the bill should finally |, 
passed by the Senate and by the other House, does the Senator 
from Wisconsin claim that it then would not be a valid law? 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘Then it would haturally follow that 9 
bill may be taken possession of by the Senate and finally cis- 
posed of by the Senate notwithstanding the fact that the com 


| mittee did not act on it in committee? 


Mr. LENROOT, If the Senate wishes to violate its rules. 
The Senator, of course, is very familiar with the wel] 
settled principle of law that it is the final act of the legishitiv: 
body upon a bill that determines its validity. Every rule mig: 
be violated; a bill might not be in possession of the Senate at 
and yet, if the Senate acted upon that bill and 
over to the House, although it might have been before 
committee and never have come properly before the Senate, ; 
the House concurred in it and the Senate signed it, it would 
be a valid law, because the courts will never inquire into 
parliamentary stages preceding the passage of a bill, J 
vield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. I beg the Senator's pardon. J 
occupy tive or six minutes, and T will not interrupt the Sei 
how. 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
here not the conclusion of 


sent 


cle STC 


L will conclude in just a moment. 
Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 


does the Senator's own arg 


| ean that, even though the rule has been violated so far as | 


report by the committee is concerned, the Senate may law) 

get hold of the bill again and pass it, and that it will be valid 

When it is passed only because it was lawfully before the Senate’ 
Mr. LENROOT. ‘The Senate can break every rule if it chooses 


| that it has enacted for the conduct of its proceedings.  [t inee 


not refer a bill to a committee at all, although the rule expressly 
provides that it shall; and if the Senate should refuse to do that 
and pass the bill it would be a valid law, of course; but we are 
acting under the rules of this body, and under the rules of this 
body this bill is not before the Senate, is not within the juri: 
diction of the Senate, and can not be within the jurisdi: 

of the Senate without violating the rules of the Senate. 1! 
is the point. Now, I wish to repeat—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, inay Task the s 
i question ? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
Senate put on this bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. The action of the Senate, if the point 
order is sustained, is of no avail whatever, any more than 
action of a court upon a case not within its jurisdiction ha 
validity. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will 
a further question in that connection? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Do TI understand the Senator to assert (hat, 
the announcement having been made in the Senate some days 
ago that this bill had been reported by a poll and without 
formal meeting of the committee, and the Senate having con- 
sidered the bill for several days and amended it and no poi 
of order up until that time having been made, if the point 0! 


What becomes of the amendinents 


the Senator vie 


ihe | order be now made and sustained that the Senate has ho jurls- 


diction of the bill, that such action ipso facto reverses the ac- 
tion of the Senate on the amendments heretofore agree: : 
Does the Senator assert that sustaining the point of orde! 
affects the proceedings of the Senate in relation to the am 
ments? 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course it does; there can be no dou 
io that proposition. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will pardon me, there is lo! 
in the minds of some of us, including myse!l, 
his proposition can not be maintained ei Micr 
good argument. 

The Senator will concede that the Senate might have 
ceeded to the consideration of this bill by unanimous consent, 
it being known to the Senate and announced on the floor that the 
report had been made by poll rather than after a formal !icel 
ing of the committee. The Senate having acted upon the mattet, 


if the bill goes back to the committee now it goes will ” 


yro- 
i 


] 
eu. 


formal action reconsiders the amendments heretofore adoptec 
The Senator, in making his statement of the facts rem — 
germane to a fair consideration of the point of order: ” 












( 


1919. 





he will pardon me for supplementing his statement in his time, 
| will do so. The facts are that this bill was referred to the 
committee on August 1, 1919; on August 15, 1919, it was re- 


ported without amendment, according to the record. It appears 


o be true that the committee held no formal meeting, but that 
majority of the committee, pursuing a custom which has 
° obtained in the Senate for many years, agreed to the report 


by the process that we know as a poll of the committee, and 
subsequently the Senate, on motion, proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the bill. The statement was made during the course of 
he debate on the bill repeatedly that no formal meeting of the 
olnittee had been had, but that the report had been made as 

result of a poll. Amendments were proposed and agreed to. 


In the meantime the chairman of the committee, the Senator 
O Connecticut [Mr. McLean], in order to obviate that 
fliculty, called a formal meeting of the committee. He took 
xtraordinary precaution to protect the rights of members of 


ommittee and of the committee itself by writing to each 
iber of the committee, inclosing a copy of the bill, and stat- 
meeting 


that a of the committee would be held to con- 
the bill. 

r he had done that, a meeting of the committee was 
and no action was taken by the committee reversing the 
i that had theretofore been taken by the precess of a poll 

cominittee. When the Senate was about ready to vote | 
passage of the bill, the Senator from Wisconsin made | 


int of order that the bill had not been properly reported, | 


ithe Chair overruled that point of order, giving as his | 

son the opinion, as 1 understood the then occupant of the 

r, that a point of order was not the proper procedure in 
ises; that under the practice of the Senate the proper 

| lure when a committee exceeds its jurisdiction with 
‘e to a bill or a report is to move to recommit th 

LENROOT. Will the Senator yield at that peint? 

\ir. ROBINSON, Just a moment. And the correctness of 
ruling he supported by reference to the amendment that 


adopted by the Senate some time ago with respect to con- 
reports which did not embrace the reports of standing 
That, I understand, true history of the 


( ttees. is the 


lurther than that, an appeal was taken from the deci- 
the Chair, and a motion was made to lay that appeal on 
ble, and that motion was lost by a vote of 35 to 37. 


ne — 


Senator will parden me for furthei 
\ LENROOT. If I may just say 
\ ROBINSON. I the 
that he yield. 
LENROOT. I do not yield further for the moment. 
\ ROBINSON. Very well. I, will resume mm) 


trespassing 


1 


concede Senators right to proceed, 


of course, 
LENROOT. No: I will yield to the Senator 
I want to reply just at that point. 
Senator speaks of the report of a conference committee, 
‘change in the rules with reference to a point of order 
to that. In that case the conference cominittee al- 
utd jurisdiction to the report. In ease the 
did act 
ASHURST. 


or a 


lh JUS 


i ial 


Inade 


make every e 


Lee 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield on that 

moment ? 

LENROOT. Just let me finish this 

“) Was whether that conference committee, acting a 

(tee properly, had exceeded its authority; and the rule 
} 


de that where they had exceeded their authority a point 


statement. The only 


cs 


' might lie. In this ease, however, the committee has 
datall. There is no report of the committee. The dis- 
is very clear. 


| yield further. 

\SHURST. Will the Senator please inform the Senate 
he discovered the startling fact that a committee had not 
ered this bill? Did he discover it at the moment he made 
int of order, or did he wait until he saw that the bill was 
to be passed, and then, as a last and desperate resort, rush 

point a month after the bill had been considered in the 
LENROOT. There is no warrant whatever for any such 
tion upon the part of the Senator from Arizona. 
\SHURST. I intended none. 

LENROOT. If the Senator will examine the Recorp he 
id when this information first came before the Senate. 

\lr. ASHURST. No; but let the Senator answer the question. 
- LENROOT, I will answer the question—that the Recorp 
show that this information first came to the Senate upon the 
day when it was considered prior to my making the point 

raer, and T only took such time as was required to look up 
parliamentary situation, and I stated here to other Senators 
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that I intended to make the point of ordet The Senator from 
New Jersey |Mr. FPrenrxnauvysen] at the re time said tha 
he intended to make the point of ordei If there could be a 
question of waiver, there is no waiver in this case 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair must call th ttention 
of the Senator from Arizona to the fact that he w eting as 
Presiding Officer when he made the rulin 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator thanks the Chair. iad res 
to make an observation, if the Senator will permit. 

Mr. LENROOT. I was about to vield to the Senator frem 


Arkansas first, but I will yield to the Senator from Arizona 
Mr. ASHURST [ have no pride of opinion on this questio 
I do not pretend to be more familiar with the rules of the Senate 


than the average Senator; but, happening to be called to the 
chair, the point of order was made by the Senator from Wis 
consin, Who now displays so much heat over the matter. TIT re- 
peat I have no pride of opinion whatever 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator vield? I have no heat 
except as to the reflection which the Senator from Arizona was 
attempting to cast upon me. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator thinks that a reflection, I will, 
of course, here publicly say that I intended no reflection, except 
that in my country the police courts would not permit such 
trifling; and I do not mean, now. that the Senator has trifled. 


What I mean is this: That where a case nding for ; 
month and important proceedings have the point ¢ 
too late. But, waiving that question, because our rules say that 
the point can be at any time, this mattr can le 

easily, in my judgment, and this will address itself to the mind 
of any lawyer. There is not a lawyer in this Chamber but that 


has been yx 


been had 


made settled 








will see the force of this suggestion upon which the Chair 
predicated the ruling and which has precipitated all of this 
trouble. 

I assert here that for a hundred years when conferees ex- 
ceeded their jurisdiction the remedy was to move to recommit. 
The so-called Curtis amendment to the rules—a very good 
amendment, too is adopted in the Sixty-fifth Congress It is 
now subdivision 2 of Rule NXVIT. hat rule provided that 

Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed to 
them by either ILouse, ner shall they strike from the bill matter agreed 
to by both Houses if new matter is inserted in the report, o1 1 
ter which was te y both LTlouses is stricken from th i 
point of order mm: made against the report 

For a hundred yea points of order would not li rainst 
conferenc: reports where the conferees exces led thei juris - 
tion. For a hundred years points of order would not lie agains 
the reports of standing committees when they exceeded their 
jurisdiction and reported back a bill without a quorum of the 
committee considering the bill. For a hundred years the method 
of procedure was to move to recomnit But the Senate took 
up the subject of reports of conference committees, an aid 
that hereafter, as to the reports of conference committees, when- 
ever the conference committees exceeded their jurisdiction the 
remedy should be by point of order. The Senate did not see fit 
to deal with the reports of standing committees; and every 
lawyer who ever tried a case knows that the expression of one 
thing is the exclusion of the other. If the Senate had intended 
to apply the rule to standing committees, would not have 
selected conference committees and then excluded standing com- 
mittees. The then occupant of the chair was bound to rule on 
that question in that way, and, he repeats, has no pride of 
opinion, no pride of expression; but is the Senate to be tritled 
with—and I again assert to the Senator from Wisconsin that I 
mean no reflection-—but are we to do useless, idle things? Are 
we to sit here and gravely discuss a bill for a month, amend the 
bill, and then find that the committee is master, and not tl 
Senate? The committee is only a creature of the Senate 

I have said this much upon the solicitation of Senators on 
both sides of the Chamber who are interested in th 1] I 
regret the necessity of having said it; but, to my mind, the 
| Chair could have made no other ruling except that o1 hich 
addressed itself to lawyers 

I thank the Senator from Wisconsin for yielding to 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I do not question 
moment that the Senator who made this ruling has use¢ 
| very best judgment; but let me draw his attention to the dis 
tinction that should be made between the case that he speaks 
of and this case, and I am sure if will readily appeal to him 
as a lawyer. 

Suppose that a bill had been referred to a conference com- 


member of that committee, without the con- 
ever considering the bill, undertook 
make to the Senate what purported to be a conference report, 
when it was not a conference report at all. Does the Senator 
think for a moment that a point of order would not lie against 
that action? 


mittee and some 


ferees ever meeting or to 
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Mr. ASHURST. 
that the conferees have signed a 
never met, a report 
by a majority of the conferees, 
mittees, however, are not signed. The record can not be im- 
peached by the mere statement of a Senator. The record of 
the Secretary shows that a report was made. The bill prima 
facie stands before the Senate. What does this mean? On 
the printed Calendar of the Senate for a month is Order of 
Business No, 126, H. R. 7478, reported by Mr. Pace from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. Is the Senate at 
ill times to suspect that its calendar is an entrapment pro- 
ceeding; that the Secretary fills up the calendar each morning 
With matters that are improperly there? If a Senator makes 
u report, und that report is later to be impeached, and it is to be 
asserted that he made it without authority, where do we stand? 
\re we children making mud pies and wasting the country’s 
time and our own, or are we men engaged in serious business 
of the Republic of the United States? Shall we put the plain, 
l, and the common-sense interpretation upon this 
rule? Tsay this with great respect, for the Senator is familiar 
with tli the House, und he has fallen into error, if 
he will pardon me, that account. I say this courteously, 
because I doubt if there be a Member in the other branch of 
Congress who is more familiar with the rules of the House 
Senator from Wisconsin; but the Senator must 


\nswering the Senator's question, assuming 
conference report and have 
must be signed, and signed 
The reports of standing com- 


conference 


the practica 


rules of 


oh 


than is the 


remember that the Senate has never adopted Jefferson’s Manual. | order, and unless points of order are reserved, objection ca: 


Jefferson's Manual, but it | 


Possibly the Senate should adopt 

has not done so, and I do not believe that Jefferson’s Manual 

is referred to in the rules at all, although I do concede that the 

philosophy of Jefferson’s Manual is the underlying philosophy 

rules. Yet just as a statute law repeals the common 

law the rules of the Senate have repealed Jefferson’s Manual 
herever they are in express or even implied conflict. 

[ again thank the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, to bring the illustration of 
onferees so that it will be exactly like this case the Senator 
ays that the presumption is when a conference report is signed 
that the t. That is true; but suppose a con- 
ference report is by only a majority. One of the 
conferees not and when the report is made he gets 
up in the Senate and states that there never was a meeting of 
upon the proposition, The chairman of the con- 
znd says that that is true, that the conferees 

majority signed the report. Does the Senator 


of these 


conferees have nit 
signed 
does sign, 
the conferees 
icrees £ets up 


‘ 


but 


never met, 


think that a point of order would not lie? 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 
That question was tested out, not once, but upen humerous occa- 
ions in the Senate, where the conferees exceeded their jurisdic- 


ron 
Mr. LENROOT. 
thority. It is a case of makin: 
Mr. ASHURST, All righ 
have been in the Senate, two or three times. 
| order was mmude against a 


one distinct 


Oi, it is not n case of exceeding their au- 
nu report. 

That has been tested out, since I 
I remember upon 
re- 


occasion a point of 


port 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. ASHURST 
matter, 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly; but that is not this case. Does 
iot the Senator see that there is a difference between a report 
where they exceeded their authority and a case where there is 
10 report at all? 

Mr. ASHURST. All right. Granting the Senator’s position, 
f again assert that that was not the remedy as to conference 
eports until the so-called Curtis rule was adopted; and if a 
was the remedy, why did the Senate adopt the 
Curtis rule in the Sixty-fifth Congress? Did we again do a vain 
thing? Could we reasonabiy make a point of order against a 
conference report and yet at the same time adopt a rule per- 
mitting us to make a point of order against a conference report? 
Are we to sit here forever spinning all the time and weaving 
nothing? Are we never to make progress? There was no such 
procedure as @ point of order against a conference report until 
the adoption of the Curtis rule. If so, why did we adopt the 
Curtis rule? 

Mr. LENROOT. Ii is very easy to explain that. That was a 
case where they made their report after due consideration, but 
had exceeded the authority granted to them by the Senate. I 
thought the distinction was clear to the Senator from Arizona. 
I am surprised that it is not. But the Senator from Arizona 
now takes the position that while under the rules a point of 
order can be made if they exceed their authority, if this ruling 
be sustained, and we appoint a conference committee, they never 
would have to meet; all they would have to do would be fer ¢ 


Upon what ground? 


Upon the ground thai they had inserted 


point oi order 
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majority of them to sign a report, upon which the conferees 
would never vote, upon which the member of the minority has 
never had a chance to participate, and it would be a valid docu- 
ment. It is absurd and preposterous, Mr. President, that a point 
of order would not lie in a case of that kind. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want to make one sugges 
tion. The chairman of the committee is desirous of havine 
the bill reecommitted to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. If a motion is made to that effect and carried, why 
would not that settle the matter for the present? In my 
opinion, the discussion is to some extent academic. The ob- 
jection the Senator from Wisconsin makes could have we!! 
been made when the bill was reported; but no objection havin: 
been made at that time, and the Senate having taken up the 
bill and considered it and amended it, that is equivalent ¢. 
unanimous consent. It is a rule in judicial proceedings th:t 
ordinarily you must make an objection at the proper tin: 
The proper time to have made the objection, and it would hay 
been 2 valid one, was when the bill was reported. But after 
the bill had been placed on the calendar and had been take 
up and considered and amended, it seems to me the objection 
came too late. 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘The House of Representatives, as Sensi: 
are well aware, has a rule providing for reserving points « 


Will the Senator vield? 


not afterwards be made in a case like the present; but there ji 
no rule of the Senate which permits the reserving of points o 
order; the rule expressly provides that a point of order ina 
be made at any time. If a Senator were compelled to make 
point of order when a bill was reported, and there was 
knowledge, and could be none, upon the part of any Senator, 
execept the members of the committee, that they had taken 
poll, how can it be said that the Senator has waived his right 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I do not pretend to be 
expert on parliamentary law or the precedents of the Sen: 
but there is probably no reason why I should not give 
opinion upon this question. 

It seems to me the question is divided into two parts 
the first place, can a committee act without meeting, si! 
upon a poll? In the second place, has the point of orde1 
waived? 

It would seem, as a matter of plain common sense, tha 
Senate is entitled to the collective judgment of a 
which meets, where everyone is entitled to be present 
press his opinion. We all know that a man does not gi\ 
consideration to a bill when he is approached and ask: 
consent to its being reported that he gives when he meet> 
2 committee and discusses the measure. What the Sen 
entitled to is the judgment of « committee, and I know 
way by which.a committee can legally act, unless there i: 
rule to the contrary, except by meeting and voting upon 
report of a bill. That is the universal law as to boards © 
rectors of corporations and as to directors of all kinds 
institutions where the law does not provide that they 
meet. The implication is that they must meet, be present 
vote, and that they can not act as a body unless they do ! 

I should say that it would be a very dangerous rule, if corm 
tees of the Senate could simply act by the chairmen poll! 
them, and I should think if the point of order were mace, 
tainly when the bill comes into the Senate it would be sent } 
to the committee. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. Iam curious to know, then, whether the po 
of the Senator would take him so far logically that i! 
strike down the practice of Senators being counted | 
quorum? Is that subject to the same objection? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think it is. I do not think 
he counted for a quorum if there is an objection made, 
do not think they should be. I think the committee, 1) 
to act, must meet, the same as 2 board of directors. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator on that par 
point? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it not true that it is a universal vt 
that is followed without exception that nobody is counte: 
quorum except by unanimous consent, and that any Member 
object to another casting a vote in the place of some one eisc: 

Mr. KNOX. That does not touch the proposition 0! a 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ketroce]. His proposition, | | 
understand it, is that in respect to a corporation, and in 1 ee 
to the Senate, what the stockholders are entitled to and wht 


comin 


Senato! 
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ihe Senate is entitled to is a meeting and an exchange of views | has not properly reported a bill may be made at any stage 

upon any proposition that is submitted. You can not have an | before the bill becomes a law. After the bill becomes a law, 

exchange of views if by unanimous consent you let three-fourths | of course, it is too late. 

of the committee stay away and the other fourth do the business. Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator let 
Mr. NORRIS. That is the rule. Of course, it can be waived, | me ask him this question? If the point of order is made and 
; the action on this bill can be waived, by unanimous consent. | the bill goes back into the hands of the committee, without the 

If nobody objected some member could cast somebody else’s | Senate sending it there, after the Senate had accepted the bill 


tn from the committee and acted upon it and amended it, can the 
‘ir. KNOX. ‘That was why I raised the question originally, | Dill get back to the committee without action now by the Senate? 
io get the view of the Senator from Minnesota on that point. Mr. KELLOGG. I think so. If I should take a bill from the 


Mr. KELLOGG. I think the Senator is right. If the point table of the chairman of the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
ix made, an absentee could not be counted, of course. I had | 4nd report it to the Senate, it would not put the bill in the 
ipposed that to be the practice, because in the committees on Senate so that it would be here. If a point of order were made, 

ich I have served members have been asked if there was any | it would go back to the committee. 


ection to the counting of absentees for a quorum. But, of Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would it go back with any amend 

irse, that does not prevent bills being reported upon a poll ment that might have been made, or as it was originally ? 

the committees having them in charge, and I presume that Mr. KELLOGG. I should think it would go without the 

| always be done, more or less. However, I should say the | amendments, because the amendments have only provisionall) 
point of order could be made to it. been adopted. For instance, in the case of the telephone bill 


rhe next question, which is a different question, is whether last year, it was reported by the committee, a point of order 
ihe point ef order must be made before the bill is considered | Was made, and it was sent back to the committee. 

he Senate. As the object of a committee meeting to consider Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator a question for th: 

ll is to give the Senate its opinion, and an opinion that is | Purpose of determining to what extent his reasoning would 
rth something—because we all know every Senator can not | carry him?’ Suppose a House bill has come before the Senate, 
vestigate fully every bill—it weuld see that the Senate is | just as it has come before the Senate here, upon a signed, pur 

just exactly as much entitled to the opinion of the committee | Ported statement of a committee, which is not a report at all, 

t it has been discussing the bill for one day, or one hour, or The Senate acts upon it, without objection, upon motion t: 

minutes, as it was before; and it would seem, until the | take it up, and the Senate amends the bill. It goes back to the 
had been passed, while it is in its preliminary stages, as House, is acted upon by the House, comes back to the Senate, 

h the point of order might be made and the bill sent back the Senate disagrees to the amendments that are made by the 
ommittee. Of course, in this I may be mistaken; but it House, and a committee of conference is appointed. Does the 

would seem to me that that would be the practical construction | Senator from Minnesota think that we could still raise the point 
he placed upon the rule. of order that all those steps have been improper, and that thr 

Of course, the object of having the opinion of the committee bill has not been acted upon by the Senate, or the House, 

benefit the Senate. The fact that some one arose to dis- | either, and that it must go back to the committee? 

iss the bill a few moments would not make it any less neces- Mr. KELLOGG. No; I do not. 

that the committee give the bill its attention. Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I want to restate the facts 

McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator a question right connected with the history of the report on this bill. I under 

took to do that a few moments ago. The clerk at my request has 

prepared a statement, to which I want to call the attention 01 
the Senate. 

On August 1, 1919, this bill came to the Senate from th 
House, was read twice and referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

On August 15, 1919, Mr. Pace, the vice-chairman of the Com 
mittee on Banking and Currency, reported the bill to the Sen- 
ate, submitting at the time a report, No. 148, which is embraced 
in three printed pages. 

It has since been revealed that the bill was reported upon a 
poll of the committee, and the names of nine Senators appear 
upon the title page of the bill, namely, Senators Hircicock, 
PAGE, FLETCHER, GRONNA, FRELINGHUYSEN, MCLEAN, HENDERSON, 
Davip I. WALSH, and Newserry. If 9 out of 16 members of a 
committee sign a report on a bill and a formal meeting is after 
ward held and the report adhered to it must be presumed that 
the report is valid. 

The committee is composed of 16 members. Therefore th 
Senators signing the bill constitute not only a majority of a 
majority, but more than a majority of the entire membership 
of the committee. 

September 12, 1919, the bill was considered as in Committe: 
of the Whole, was read in full, and amendments were suggested. 

September 15, 1919, the bill was again considered as in Com- 
ELLOGG. TI vield to the Senator from Georgia. mittee of the Whole and was amended. An amendment was 
MITH of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me to make | proposed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE], which is 
ier statement, that the Senate three times took up this | 20W pending. 

twice took it up after the Senate had received infor- September 23, 1919, after the Senate had proceeded to con- 
( om the chairman of the Committee on Banking and | sider the bill, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lrenroo1 
as to the manner of the report. The present propo- | raised his point of order. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator will agree that the 
Senate, by a majority vote, can discharge a committee and 
roceed to the consideration of a bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senate can discharge . committee 
ni relieve it of consideration of a bill that has not been 

on by the committee, can not the Senate, also, by a 

in, proceed to the consideration of a bill that has not been 
ported by the committee at all? In this case this bill has 
en reported, we will say, by the committee. We all 

ee that it is a primary law that the committee must act 
committee, and not through its individual members. 
Therefore there has been no report of the committee. But, 
I understand this ease, the Senate, by a vote, a positive vote, 
ed to take up this bill and to discuss it and act on it. 

When Senate, by its own action, votes to consider any bill 
improperly reported to it, is it not in exactly the same 

s though it had voted to take up a bill which had 

reported at all, and to take it away from the com- 


MITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 
VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
he Senator from Georgia? 


a ES 


not to avoid returning it to the committee but simply In the meantime, as I stated a few moments ago, the Senator 
p the bill, from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], in order to avoid further con- 


1 
} 


irman of the committee has asked unanimous consent | troversy about the matter and to escape the criticism of his 
back to the committee, and that has been refused, | committee which is implied in the debate on the point of order, 
lestion now is, Where is the bill? If it is in the | called a meeting of the committee and expressly served every 
can take it up. We do not want to keep it here. | member of the committee with notice of the purpose of the meet- 
an of the committee wants to take it back to his | ing and urged him to attend, and at that meeting no Senator 


“ ' If it is not in the Senate, where is it? moved or expressed a desire to recede from the former action 
” ELLA GG. Mr. President, I will try to answer the | taken by the nine members of the committee. 
of the Senator from North Dakota |Mr. McCumper]. I point out the fact, as I did a day or two ago ‘ 
as I understand, provide that a committee may Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
oy se tirged and the Senate may call for a bill and act Mr. ROBINSON. Not now, if the Senator will please ex- 
bi herefore, that is a proceeding authorized by the rules | cuse me. 
oy nate. The Senate may at any time, of course, suspend I point out, as I did a day or two ago, the fact that the rules 


But I take it that the peiut of order that a committee ! of this body, embraced in an amendment adopted April 12, 1912, 
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provid mat no bill shall be reported except by a concurrence 
of a majority f a majority of the committee. I also point 

the express rules of this body do not require 
nor prescribe that a committee 


out the 
I a committee 
may 1 report by poll. 

I again renew my statement that for many years it has been 
the custom of the Senate to permit reports of committees by 
and that in no instance has the Senate ever resented the 
action of a committee in proceeding in that way by sustaining 
a point of order after the Senate had considered the bill on 
several days 

a matter of fact and of law, you must read into the rules 
of the some provisions which are not there before the 
point order can be sustained. The ruling of the then occu- 
pant of the the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT], 
in my humble opinion, was correct. The correct procedure is 
to move to recommit the bill, and I support the chairman of 
committee in that motion, not because I believe that the 
has acted improperly or that the nine members of 
tee have sought to impose upon the Senate by pur- 

ng of the Senate and permitting a poll in order 
to report the bill, but because I believe that in the end it will 
facilitate the final consideration and passage of the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
from |{Mr. Lenroor] to state that under the ruling 
of the Chair a point of order could be raised at any stage of 
the proceedings. I do not know to what rule he refers. If 
there has been such a ruling by the Chair—— 

Mr. LENROOT. That is an established rule of the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator be kind enough to read 
the rule? 

Mr. POMERENE. It is Rule XX. 

Mr. LENROOT. Rule XX is as follows: 

‘ tiol order may bi 


7 


the Se e is dividing 


I decided t 


formal 


poll, 


Senate 


hair 
cnair, 


the 
committes 
eommit 


the custon 


Wisconsin 


raised at any stage of proceedings, ex- 
yr. and, unless submitted to the Senate, 
officer without debate, subject to an 


app to the Senat 


Mr. BRANDEGEE am 
tho elt 


familiar with that rule, but I 
referred to some other rule that I 


possibly the Senator 
ot recall. 
LENROOT. A ruling was made very recently upon this 
il question, upon a point of order raised by the Senator 
Mississippi {[Mr. Harrison] 
BRANDEGEE. If that is so, I 


ling I assume I \y 


familiar with 
the time it was 


am not 
as not on the floor at 
to ine, Mr. President, the rnle read by the Senator 
that a point of order can be raised at any time 
hen the roll is being called, and so forth, does not 
that a point of order can be raised at any time when the 
0 which the point of order pertains is not before the 
I agree that a question of order is a question as to 
shall proceed at a particular time. I do not think the 
‘ans that when the Senate is considering the third read- 
bill or a point of order can be raised 
bill had not been properly introduced by a Senator. It 
seems to that the point of order must relate to the order 
which is then proceeding 
While IT am not a mem) 


SCO! in 
COLMSIil 


- its engrossment,. 
that the 


me 


ver Of the committee that reported the 
bill have no interest in it whatever, I should be very glad 
to see it recommitted so that the committee may make such 
in the bill as it may desire and report it again. But 
it seems to me that after the bill has been reported from the 
and upon the calendar, and a motion made 
its consideration by the Senate has been carried 
been before the Senate and has been acted on 
nended, then it is altogether too late to raise 
the committee in reporting the bill had not 
acted properly or that it really was not an actual report of the 
f order should have been raised at the 

bill. 


and 
changes 


cae 1 ; 
ittee ninced 
i 


a point of or 


committee. 
time the committee 
Mr. LENROOT. The Senator must know that upon its face 
the bill appears to have regularly reported. How could 
one raise the point of order when upon the face of the bill it is 
regular, but it 
report at all? 
Mr. ROBINSON. 
Mr. LENROOT. 


could 


That point 


reported the 
been 
afterwards develops that the report was not a 
The 


We 


suggestion of 


‘emedy is to recommit. 
can not reserve points of order. If we 
the Senator would be correct, but the 
rules of the Senate do not permit one to reserve a point of order. 
M BRANDEGEE The argument that a person did not 
that a certain matter was subject to a point 
the time alone at which it could be made is not at 
argument that a point of order may be made at some 


order 


Lie 


knowledge 


have 


° } 
order al 


it is not NH 
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| as to whether it is too late to raise a ] 


| am simply giving vent to ideas that occur 


| of order 


i 
|; Senate, but after a motion 


; senate 


by 2 Member rising in his place and sending it to tli 
| tary’s desk, whereupon it is 
| Senator drops a 


}and if 


sideration of the 


| bill, and then a Senator rises and says, 


| sent to the desk and read by its title.” 


i gavel to 
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TI admit the difficulty which the Senater suggests, that when 
a Senator reports a bill and the Chair refers it to the calendar, 
a Senator can not have any means of knowing that on the 
back of the bill there are the signatures of a majority of the 
members of the committee. Nevertheless, under the rules of the 
Senate that does not make it in order for him, after the third 
reading of the bill, or upon its engrossment, to make a point 
of order that there was not a quorum in the committee at the 
time the bill was acted upon, or that in the procedure ty 
Senate had violated some of its own rules prior to its engross- 
ment. I think the point of order should not have been enti 
tained. I think it came altogether teo late and was a point 
of order upon a question not then before the Senate at 
nor do I think the question of jurisdiction—— 

Mr. POMERENE. May 1. ask the 

Mr. BRANDBEGEEF. I vield. 

Mr. POMERENE Assume that the bill is about to 
reached on the calendar, on a regular call of the calendar 
on a motion to take it up, is it the Senater’s view that 
Senator could raise a question at that time that it had n 
been properly considered and reported? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. : It is view that it 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRANDEGEF. Certainly 

Mr. ROBINSON. If a Senator desired to raise 
he could do it upon a motion to recommit 


Senator question ? 


is too Inte 


. ‘ 
The quest 


the bill to th 


| mittee. 


would not 
oint of 


Senator 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. that 


answer thy 


orade l 


But 


Mr. ROBINSON. I with the thai 


ucree 


late to raise the point of order, and I think the pre 


order conld not lie 
consideration of the bill, 


tain that view. The 
Senate had proceeded to the 


Mr. BRANDEGEE., ! 


point of 


looked up the precedent 
to me in a con 


“Se 
iwve Lo 


sense way. 
Mr. SWANSON. Mr 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
Mr. SWANSON, 1 
should have 


President 
I vield to the Senator. 
understand the Senator 
made before the 
considered by the Senate. The question is 
order made that the bill is net properly | 
Senate. It to be made when the bill is 
is made to consider the pill, the: 
question of the point ef order would be a point against 
sideration. Is that the Senator's view ? 

Mr. BRANDBDGEE. My claim is that whatevei 
order might preperly have been made at the 
reported, as to the impropriety of its being reported 01 

rule having been violated in its considerat 
committee or in its report by the comiittee to the Senal 
too late to raise it at a subsequent stage of the proceed! 
Fer instance, the rules provide that a bill shall be int 


} 


thin! 
been matter 
when the 
may be 


ought brough 


time t} 


iol 
iol 


read the first time. Sup 
bill in the basket provided under | 
for the reception of routine petitions, bills for the corr 
military records, and so forth, and suppose that bill i 
i committee and the committee considers it and } 
the calendar and the Senate, 
nade, proceeds by an authorized majority 
measure, and it is considered as in Co 
of the Whole and amended and reported to the 5 
the amendments made as in Committee of Whol 
eurred in, and the question is upon the third readi 
“JT make the 
order that the bill was dropped in the basket insteac 
The whole s« 
and there is not! 
but its final passage and the fall of the presi 
announce the will of the Senate. Is ii 
point of order as to the mere routine of its coming 
Senate could then be made to block out all the pr 
the Senate wp to that time? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. T yield to the Senator from © 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator if this entir 
sion and the basis of it is not an illustration of 
do it? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think the Senator may be 
think when in the chair vesterday I made a ruling 0 
of the moment which shows how not to do it in som 
The situation was more or less tangled, and I had 
I think I ruled improperly, 


toa 
upon du 
yote tt 


goes 10 


the 


proceeded to approve the bill 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I would suggest to the Senator that it is 
not claimed here that any rule of the Senate was violated by 
either not dcing the proper thing or doing something that ought 
Jefferson’s Manual 


not to have been done by the committee. 
is a part of the rules of the Senate. There is no claim that 
any rule of the Senate has been violated. On the contrary I 


Ul the Senator’s attention—— 

Mr, LENROOT. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What rule of the Senate has been violated? 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘The rule that requires a report from a 
ommittee. There has never been a report. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In Rule XXV there is an express provision 
hat committees themselves may control the number that shall 
onstitute a quorum of the committee, and also an express pro- 

sion that the concurrence of a majority of the committee is 


iflicient to bring a measure before the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. In the committee and after a vote, cer- 
niv. 

Mr FLETCHER. The rule says the coneurrence of a ma- 
ity of the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. In the committee, 

Vir. FLETCHER. Here is a report signed by nine members 


he committee. IT doubt if you could find a report of a com- 
more completely and accurately represents the 
~ of a majority of a committee than does this report. It is 
vritien assent and concurrence of a majority of- the com- 
ahd not only of a majority of the committee but of 9 
thers out of 16 in favor of the bill. 

Mr. LENROO'T, If the Senator from Florida will yield for a 
estion, [ should like to ask him what was the purpose of the 
ule of which he speaks, providing that a quorum might 
of one-third of the membership of the committee, if no 

4 at all of the committee is required? 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Florida 
me, I will read subdivision 3 of Rule XXV in its 
order that the Senate may get the purpose of the 


. on 
Whieh 


low 


‘ in 


QUORUM OF COMMITTEES, 


several standing committees of the Senate haying a mem- 

of more than three Senators are hereby respectively authorized 

ich for itself, the number of its members who shall constitute a 

thereof for the transaction of such business as may be consid- 

said committee ; but in no case shall a committee, acting under 

ithority of this resolution, fix as a quorum thereof any number less 

iban one-third of its entire membership, nor shall any report be made 

t Senate that is not authorized by the concurrence of more than 
f of a majority of such entire membership 


ihe 


rule provides for the concurrence of one-half of a ma- 
of the committee. It does not say in committee 
; it does not say anything on that point. 
LENROOT. But what was the purpose of the rule? It re- 
es a quorum consisting of one-third of the membership, but, 
he protection of the Senate, although one-third of the 
elubership might constitute a quorum, a majority of the one- 
rd could not report a bill. It is very clear to any Senator. 
‘rule relates to a quoruim, and it relates to votes in the com- 


or else 


Ir 


SMITH of South Carolina. 
eport the committee made. 
N } 


sut we are speaking about 

The rule provides: 

any report be made to the Senate that is not authorized— 
[ not as a member of a committee authorize action so far 

[ ui concerned when some Senator comes to me while in my 


eat und says, “ You are a member of the committee, and I want 
Ou to authorize me to report this bill”? The rule says, “ Not 
thorized by the concurrence of more than one-half of a ma- 
Mr. LENROOT. If that were true, why was it necessary to 
iv e for the number of a committee that should constitute a 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 
Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator from Connecticut yield 
us I desire to ask the Senator from South Carolina a 
question? 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 
| .~\ wn * . ‘ . ‘ 
s Mr. LENROOT. Under the theory of the Senator from South 


trolina, what protection could the minority ever have to secure 
sideration of a bill in committee? 
SMITH of South Carolina. The custom here, as all of 
v, has been to proceed with what is called a working ma- 
_ In the case of the wire-control bill that practice was 
a vd in question, and I suppose on account of an oversight or 
ignorance of parliamentary law on the part of some of us the 
a which T have quoted was not invoked. I confess I did not 
” nh know the rule was in existence. Had I been so advised 
‘ould have maintained that one-third of a majority, or, 
er words, a working quorum was present; but everyone 


jority, 
eal 
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knows that a majority of the minor bills of the Senate 
ported as this one has been. 
The protection of which the Senator speaks comes when the 


wre re 


bill is before the Senate. The fact of the matter is that the real 
business is done after a bill gets here, and I do not know but 
what we would have been better off as to a great many bills if 
they had never been referred to a committee to have matters 
thrashed over and the minds of members of the committee 
prejudiced by the opinions of others hefore the bill got here. 
I do not think the objection raised is at all serious 

Mr. LENROOT, Then if the majority desires to put a bill 
through the Senate it can, without a violation of the rules, de 
prive the minority from ever securing the consideration of a bill 
in committee at all 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. They could deprive 
minority of that opportunity by providing for a certain number 
less than a majority, as provided in this rule. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no; I mean by a poll of the majority) 
the Republican members. If the Republicans shall at 
time in the future desire to put through a bill, the majorit 
members can sign their names on the back of the bill and say 
to you Democrats, “ We will never give you an opportunity 
even to consider this bill in committee,’ and you yourselves wi 
have made the rule. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; but we would diseu 
the bill on the floor of the Senate and reach the same end. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the Senator from Wis 
eonsin [Mr, LENRooT] has made allusion to the jurisdiction of : 
court as analogous to this question. I fail to perceive the fore 
of that suggestion. The question here is not as to the juris 
diction of the Senate; no one questions the jurisdiction of thy 
Senate under the Constitution to deal with this measure. Th 
question here is simply as to whether the bill was properly re 
ported by a committee of the Senate. As I have said, I thin 
the point of order upon that question came too late. 1 
with the Senators who have suggested that it has been a very 
common practice in the case of bills to which there was no pal 
ticular known opposition and where it was very difficult to get 
quorum of the committee, owing to the pressure of other affairs, 
for the chairman to send such bills around to members of the 
committee, who, after having read them and approved them, 
signed their names to them. Their action has rarely been ques 
tioned in the Senate, to my knowledge, as not being a proper 
procedure. Yet I am entirely in sympathy with the point o 
order made by the Senator from Wisconsin on its merits, if it 
had been made at the proper time, because—— 


the 


SOs 


agrec 


Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator from Connecticut 
question there? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator's idea of the proper time, I pre 


sume, is when the bill is reported. Now, is not the Senator 
requiring an impossibility? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; 1 am not; it may be that the rules 
are. The Senator from Wisconsin has already raised that ques 
tion and said that nobody could know when the bill is actually 
reported whether it has been considered by the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. I agree with the Senator 
from Wisconsin: but I understand the Senator from Connecticut 
has a different idea. I have heard his explanation, but it is not 
convincing to me. It seems to me that the rule which the Sena- 
tor suggests would require an impossibility. The Senator must 
know that for all practical purposes it would be requiring an 
impossibility and would not accomplish anything. If the Sena- 
tor’s construction of the rule is right and the point of order 
must be made at the time a bill is reported, then we might just 
as well, it seems to me, abolish committees, because there is not 
any doubt that any committee of the Senate at any time can 
get a bill legally before the Senate without Senators not mem- 
bers of the committee knowing that there has not heen a meeting 
of the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I understand the difficulty and embar- 
rassment suggested by both the Senator from Nebraska and the 
Senator from Wisconsin in that respect, but, Mr. President, the 
rules of the Senate and their administration frequently work out 
awkward conditions. There is no reason, however, for the 
stretching of the rules or for a construction of them contrary to 


their evident meaning. As suggested by the Senator from 
Arkansas, there is another remedy for such a situation. At 


a later time a Senator may be prohibited from availing 
himself of the opportunity of making the point of order which 
he could have made if he had known about the bill being 
improperly reported from the committee, but the other reiiedy 
is to move for the recommittal of the bill, which motion is now 
pending. 





a3896 


Mr. NORRIS Mr. P I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion in regard to that? 

Vir. BRANDEGEE Yes 

Mr. NORRIS The Senator, of course, will concede that a 


motion to recommit can be made in any event, even if the bill 
has been reported properly by the committee? 


Mr. BRANDEGEER. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘fhe Senator will also concede, I think, that if 
a Senator has as a matter of right the privilege of objecting to 
the consideration of a bill for any irregularity, a motion to 
recommit the bill does not » that right, because that requires 
a majority of the Senate voting on the question the same as any 


other motion. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Bu Senator has no right to object to 
such a motion any more than to record his vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. But there is right given to a Senator by a 
point of order in that it is one he can exercise without the 
assistance or acquiescence of any othe Senator. 

Mr, BRANDEGER. Oh, ves. 


Mr. NORRIS. That does not apply to a motion to recomumit. 


Mr. BRANDEGEER. That comes right back to the same ques- 
tion we are discussing, as to whether the point of order is in 
order at the time it is made 

Mr. President, that is all I care to say about this question. I 
am in favor of the motion to recommit the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS obtained the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment before the Senator 


from North Carolina proceeds. The Chair is going to allow on 
this question, in accordance with the rule, but two speeches from 
now on in this discussion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think perhaps as much time 
has been taken in connection with this matter as ought to be 
devoted to it, and yet the more I think of it the more I am con- 


vinced that the question issue is one of very great impor- 
tance 

After very serious reflection, I do not think that we could 
ago a more unfortunate thing for the dispatch of the business 


ef this body, now congested and likely to be congested so long 
which require much legislation, than to 
everturn a practice that has obtained in this body during the 18 
years I have been a Member of It is a practice which has 
contributed to the expedition of the business of 
this body, and I have not during my term here discovered any 
justance where injustice or wrong resulted. The propo- 
needs to be discussed not in its technical features so much 
2S in its practical features. 


as conditions exist SO 
+4 


enormously 


has 


sition 


If this procedure is to apply to legislation, it must also apply 
tv alf nominations that are presented to this body. If the 
Senate can m onside i matter unless a committee has 
formally acted in connectio ith it, neither can it consider a 
nomination that is reported back from a committee without 
ection by the committee while in actual session. Yet my ex- 
perience here has taught me that the greater number of bills 
reported to the Senate and acted upon have come from com- 
mittee without any real committee consideration by the full 
qwmmittee, but upon a poll of a committee. My experience 


teaches me that practically four-fifths of the nominations that 
are reported from committecs come back without the committees 
ever haying sat in upon those nominations. I under- 
take to say that, in the present congested condition here, with 


session 


a greater amount of legislation required of this body than ever 
befo as been required in the history of our country, an 
whrount legislation that keeps us in session for 9 or 10 
montl in the year—if we can not consider anything except 
hills that are actually considered in committee session, it will 
ver | | r aetion upon legislation. 

V rive a si ion here that frequently requires a Senator 
to in ppoints i half a dozen committees, two or three of 
whem live, active committe The time of the committees is 
taker i { hae tant matters of the Government, with 
he ion that really requires the most careful consideration, 
snd the committees have difficulty in getting committee action 
mpon those matter Ne if every little matter, if every little 


en! bill, if every little routine bill, every bridge bill, must be 
tak up by a committee in actual session and considered by a 
committee, we will increase the labors of the committees two- 
fold; and if we add to that requirement that every nomination 
must be taken up by a committee and considered in session, we 
«il nerease the labors of the committees more than two- 
feld, and we will leave no time for the consideration of the 
more important business of the Senate. I say that when we 
refer to these committees these small, local matters, these 
matters of relatively trifling importance, we do it perfunc- 
tori!) We do not need the advice of the committee in those 
qaases. The rule covers them, however, and perfunctorily we 
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refer them to the committee, and perfunctorily the committee 
reports them out. The committees do not, under the rule, 
report out important measures without consideration: it js 
these other less important measures; but this action, if it is 
taken, will cover everything. It will cover the most insignificant 
as well as the most important bills; it will cover the most insie- 
nificant nominations as well as the most important nominations. 
the uncontested as well as the contested nominations: and we 
will have a congestion here that will not only be appalling to 
the Senators, but it will be obstructive to the legislation of thj 

country and against the welfare of the people; not in the inte 


est of good legislation but in the interest of hurried and bau 
legislation. 
Mr. President, I say this practice has grown un here. IT do 


not know how old it is. I know it is at least 18 years old. | 
assume that the practice has grown up and has continued wnin- 
terrupted and without challenge until now because it was the 
consensus of the best judgment of this body that it was a eon 
and a wise practice in the interest of expediting legislation. 
Mr. President, I want the Senate to consider for a minute what 
might be the condition here in the last days of the session, wher 
we «are hurrying to get through with the business of the sessio) 
when it very frequently becomes necessary for us to act speedil 
and quickly upon a joint resolution that may come here fro) 
the departments, absolutely necessary to continue in motio) 


the wheels of government. It may relate to the entire appro- 
priation of a great department. The failure of its passage 


would result in blocking the wheels and the machinery of a 
great instrumentality of the Government. We must hurried) 
get that joint resolution or that bill through the Senate. If \ 
are compelled to send it to a committee, and then a majority of 
that committee must be assembled and act, it will be too late. 
I have seen numbers of cases since I have been here where, if 
the practice that is now insisted upon had obtained, it would 
have been impossible for us to pass during the last few days ot 
the session legislation that was absolutely essential. 

Mr. President, I contend that this practice is a construction by 


the Senate of the United States, a long-standing and unqu 
tioned construction, of the meaning of the rule. ‘It is its « 
struction that a report of a bill as the result of a poll, wit 


the signatures of a majority of the committee upon the back of 
the report, is a substantial compliance with the rule, ought t 
cease. 

Now, the Senator from Wisconsin says that 
this construction, must go for naught, because, 
have not jurisdiction of the matter, and if we have not juri 
diction, of course, we have no right or power to act. 

Why, Mr. President, it is fundamental in legal practice that 
if a court or a legislative body or a municipal body has 1 
jurisdiction of the subject matter, there can be no waiver 0 
precedure at all which would give vitality to its action; but 
a body have jurisdiction of the subject matter, then ever) 
quirement of practice, every rule of practice, can be waiv 
Whenever it is ascertained that the court has jurisdiction 
a subject matter, attorneys can waive the failure to serve 
mons; attorneys can waive any limitation of time; 
is connected with the procedure 


this practic 


forsooth, 


attorne 


can waive anything that 

the court after it aequires jurisdiction. Will anybody unde! 
take to say that the Senate of the United States did no 
aequire jurisdiction of the subject matter of this legislat 


the minute that the bill passed a second reading? It has 


diction of the subject matter, and, having jurisdiction 0! 





subject matter, it may by any practice that it may estabiisi 
waive at any time any of the rules of procedure which i! 
adopted. Certainly nobody should question the right 


Senate of the United States to waive by unanimous cc 
any rule that is written here after it has acquired jurisdi 
Mr. President, that is what this rule means. It means 
when certain formalities are complied with, the Senate 
acquired jurisdiction of the subject matter, the rules 
cedure may be waived unless there is objection. 
protection this, and the Senator is absolutely 
he that we might have a bill here that would 
upon without the consent of a majority of the eras 
the Lit 


me 
V0 
wrong 


is 
he ‘ il 


Sayvs 


have understoood since I have been here that 
this—that when a committee is polled there must be tin 
currence of a majority of the committee ; it must be wmtt mn 
the back of the bill or vouched for by the statemen| 
chairman reporting it. And even then the practice, as 
understood it, was that if there was a single objection 
report by that method it should go back to the commiitce 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. ‘ 7 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator misunderstood me. ! aa 


said that a bill could be reported by a poll of less than 4 





INLD. 


ority of the committee. I did say that under the 

nosition a Majority of the committee, without consulting the 
ninority, could report a bill, and the minority would never have 
right to consider the bill in committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the right of deliberation 
absolutely protected. A majority of the committee must concur. 
\ single, solitary objection can prevent the report. 

Mr. LENROOT. Where does the Senator find any such rule? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not say there was such a rule, but I 
aid that was a practice that had grown up here and obtained 
for the last 18 years. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator, then, admits that if a majority 
noll, without consulting the minority, reports a bill, no objec- 

n on the part of the minority can prevail? 

Mr. SIMMONS. 1 said that the report could net be made 

ider the practice, not the rule, under the practice which has 
srown up under the rule, and which is an interpretation of the 
rule, unless a majority of the members of the committee had 
ignified their approval by signing the report, and that even 
jhen, under this practice, when the report is made, one objection 

ild send it back to the committee at the time. That 
| the practice, as I have understood it, here. 

Under that practice, I say, nobedy is denied any right. 

we send these things to a committee for? Not 


is 


What 
that the com 
ies 
have advice, If the Senate does net want the advice of the 
mittee it can recall the bill at any time it sees fit. If the 
Senate can recall the bill at any time it sees fit and say to the 
“We do not desire your advice now,” the Senate 
hy like action, refuse to send the bill to a committee at any 
und the Senate can by like action establish a practice that 
permit the bill to come back to it without its having been 
considered in the committee as a whole, and that prac- 
« have established. In the last analysis the question is, 
the legislation meet with the concurrence of a majority of 
Senate? To tell me that a committee report is so funda- 
that it can not be waived; that we can not establish a 
and get rid of it in minor cases; that it can, after a 
is heen taken up and a month of the people’s time has been 
oled to its consideration, the rule can be invoked and the bill 
kicked out the Senate simply because of failure to 
omply with some little formality the sole purpose of which was 
information which the Senate no longer 
nds is, to my mind, to state a preposterous proposition. 


nuttee, 


CLiCe 


ol 


fo obtain desires or 
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| and the time which other Senators have taken 


| of the minority. 


has | 
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overburdened with work, and which would result in gre; 
tion where there is already an overcrowded condition, 
Mr. President, I 


did not intend to speak so long about this 
matter, and I would not have done so but for the fact that I 
believe if we should sustain the point of order made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin—though the vote the other day indi- 


cated that there is a strong sentiment on the other side of the 
Chamber to sustain it—the effects upon legislation and upon 
the labors entailed upon Senators in this body which would be 
avoided would series that the time which I have taken 
in this matter 
will not have been wasted, because if we can defeat the point 
of order of the Senator we will save much more time than bas 
been taken in the consideration of this matter. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I had supposed that it was 
agreed by that rules were made primarily for the 
orderly procedure of a parliamentary body and the protection 
The Senator who has just spoken says the 
minority cares for no protection. Mr. President, I know that 
as a rule Senators pay little or no attention to the rules of th 
Senate upon any particular bill. I realize, too, Mr. President, 
that Senators on this side of the aisle will have no reason to con 


everyone 


plain of the new rule that will be made by sustaining the deci 


may control our action, but simply that the Senate muy | 
|; years to come. 


sion of the Chair on my point of order, because the party on 
this side of the aisle will be in a majority for many, many 
If the ruling is sustained, I say now that the 
time will come when Senators on the other side of the aisle 
who will still be here will be raising the very point of ord 
that they are now going to vote to overturn. 


I had supposed, Mr, President, that the opinions of Mr. Jet 
ferson would stil! have some weight, at least upon the other 
side of the Chamber. But apparently not. We certainly have 


| been growing very fast during the past few years. 
| although I know that Mr. Jefferson is out of dat« 


| wsed to say it was 2 maxim he had often heard when he was a young m 


resident, there are a great many objections to procedure | 
courts of our country and in legislative bodies that may | 


ade, and, if made in apt time, must be recognized and must 
ven force and effectiveness; but I have never in my life 
of any court or any legislative body which after a lapse 
ne, after it had proceeded upon the theory that all the 
ties and technicalities required had been complied with, 
| permit the whole proceedings to be dropped and halted by 
ection which is made out of time. 
Senator says he did not know of this circumstance, and 
think that conclusive reason why the point 
made at any time. Why it should be made after the 
een considered a month, why it should be made after 
wen considered two months and when the body is ready 
I can not understand. 
President, it is just as much the duty of a man who wants 
technical objection to be on the alert as it is the duty 
man who wants to make a substantive objection. A man 
inore right in this case te come in and plead that “1 
know of my rights at the time,” “I did not have actual 
ion at the time,” than a man would be entitled to go 


nus To is a 


rhe whole machinery of this body can not be stopped be- 
f a purely technical objection, not made in time, and 
made in time, probably might have been entitled to he 
Vresident, I recognize the fact that the party to which I 
in the minority. 
Minority, 
in charge of the majority. I recognize the fact that all 
irmen of the larger committees are Republicans, and the 
eh under this practice could practically control the re- 
f bills without actually bringing them before the com- 

I therefore recognize the fact that the position I am 
considered from a purely tactical party standpoint, is 
: position which is most advantageous at this time to the 
: 0 which I he!ong. sut I would be a small man, and any 
tee ratie Senator here would be a small man, if, because his 
oo night lose am otherwise helpful advantage in connection 
egislation, he would give sanction to action in this body 

ould enormously increase the labors of Senators, already 


Wh 


Nevertheless, 
on the Demo- 
eratie side of the aisle, and his opinions are no longer consid 
ered of any very great value, may I take a moment to read what 
Mr. Jefferson said in his preface to his Manual of Parliamentary 
Practice? Mr. Jefferson 


Mr. Onslow, the ablest among the Speakers of the House of Commous, 


Says a 


! 
1 


from old and experienced members, that nothing tended more to throw 
power into the hands of administration and these whe acted with th: 
majority of the House of Commons than a neglect of or a departure frot 
the rules of proceeding; that these forms, as instituted by our ane¢ 
tors, operated as a check and control on the actions of the majority 
and that they were, in many instances, a shelter and proteetion to the 
minority against the attempts of power. So far the maxim is certainly 
true and is founded in good sense; that as it is always in the power 
of the majority, by their numbers, to stop any improper messures 
proposed on the part of their opponents, the only weapens by which 


ininority can defend themselves against similar attempts from thos 
power are the forms and rules of proceeding which have been adopted 


i 


as they were found necessary, from time to time, and are become the 
law of the house, by a strict adherence to which the weaker party 
can only be protected from those irregularities and abuses which thes 


forms were intended to cheek and which the wantonness of 
but too often apt to suggest to large and successful majorities. 


power 


The members of the minority say they require no protection, 
that they are willing to trust the majority. Why have an) 
rules of the Senate at all? You are deliberately proposing to 
violate two of them when you vote to sustain the decision « 
the Chair—tfirst, that there need be no act of a committee at 
all: that there need be no report of a committee at all: that 
even a third of a quorum is net necessary in order to consid: 
a bill; that the chairman alone may sit in his committer 01 


| and take up a bill and consider it himself, and then go out and 


and say that “I did not know the law when I violated | 


get the signatures of enough members of the committee to 
make a report. You propose te call that a report of the com- 
mittee. Who ever authorized this chairman to make a report 
upon this bill, if it was made as a committee report? Wher 
was the authority for any Senator, sitting in his seat in the 
Senate, to say to the chairman of my committee, “ You sr 
authorized to report this bill” ? It could not be done without 
deliberately violating the rules of the Senate. 

But it is said the point of order comes too lnte; that it should 


The Senator has invoked the rights | 
I recognize the fact that the committees of this | 


have been made at the time the report was presented. I a 
that if we had the procedure of the House, which [ think 
preferable to that of the Senate, and one could reserve a point 
of order when a report was made from a committee, that ought 
to be done, and then if the point of order was not reserved, | 
should be considered as waived; if the point of order was no 
reserved when the report was made, the point of order could 
not thereafter be raised. 

But it so happens that the Senate has deliberately 
a different rule. It so happens that the Senate has 
this rule. that a point of order can be made at any stage of the 
proceedings. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 

Mr. LENROOT. 


ndopte il 


said in 


Will the Senator vield for a question? 
I yield. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator assert that there is no 
such limitation as that expressed by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut on the meaning of the rule? 

Mr. LENROOT. The rule means what it says. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In this case, after the Senate has repeat- 
edly voted to proceed with the consideration of the bill, and 


has amended the bill, the Senator insists that it is in order to | 


make I ask the Senator whether it would 


this point of order. 


be in order to make such a point of order after the Senate had 


the bill? 
LENROOT, 


1 
DiusSsed 


Mr. 


would be 


Ti 
out of the physical possession of the Senate. 
had gone to the House, there would be no 
Senate could take such action, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then it would be in order to make the 
point of order after the Senate had passed the bill and before 
the bill had passed out of the possession of the Senate? 

Mr. LENROOT. 
sion of the Senate, I 
smiles. That may be 
in the rules; 


vay by which the 


from Arkansas 


to 


agree. The Senator 
something that ought 


ugaiust 


in order, I am very frank to | 
to the Senator, at any time, so long as the bill had not gone 
Of course, if it | 


Before the bill had passed out of the posses- | 


be provided | 
but so long as you have a rule of the | 


Senate that a committee must act upon a bill before the Senate | 


can act upon it, there are only three ways in which a bill can 


before the Senate. 


come 


You may suspend the rule; you May 


move to discharge the committee; and the committee may make | 


proper report. 
the calendar, and my point of order is that this bill is not prop- 
riy upon the calendar, and is not properly before the Senate. 
talk about little bills. If the rule applies to little 
it applies to the most important bills coming before the 
Senate, The position of the Senator from Arkansas would be 
that T, as a member of the Committee on Commerce, could send 

ihe desk what purported to be a report from the Committee 
ui Commerce, because I would not even have to have a ma- 
jority of the committee in order to give the Senate jurisdiction, 

there is nothing that provides for a poll of a majority of a 
ommittee, and the only way the Senate could get rid of that 
il! would be by a majority vote. Or I could here at my 
desk and send a bill around to those whom I knew were in favor 
of the bill, at the same time knowing that a minority was op- 
posed to the bill and desirous of amending it. Under the Sen- 
tors theory I could get those signatures, send that bill to the 
and the minority, either upon the committee or in the 
, never would have an opportunity guaranteed to them by 
rules of the Senate to consider the bill in committee. 

If the Senate desires to make a precedent of that kind, well 
ind good. The Senate will do it with its eyes open, and I think 
there are some of us who can stand it if others can. But Sen- 
iors say that to sustain this point of order would prevent the 
polling of committees, a practice that has grown up with ref- 
to minor bills. That is not so, Mr. President. If the 
point of order is sustained, it will not interfere in the least de- 
with the practice of polling committees, because in ninety 
causes out of a hundred there is no objection to the reception of 
a report at any stage of the proceedings upon minor bills. If 

ere is no objection, it amounts to the Senate considering them 
unanimous consent, All this point of order, if sustained, 
vill do is to give to any Senator the right to make the point of 
order if he desires to do so; and I submit that he ought to have 
that right. It ought to be the right of every Senator upon this 
floor to insist, and see to it, unless there be a suspension of the 

a discharge of the committee, that the rules of the 
are enforced, and that when a bill is referred to a com- 
tnittee it shall be considered by that committee. 

\s [ suid before, that was the very crux of liberalizing the 
’s in 1911, by the Democratic side of the Senate, at the sug- 
sestion of the late Senator from Georgia, Mr. Bacon. It was on 
his motion that the number required for a quorum at that time 

lessened. But if you read the debates, as I have them be- 

rore ine, you will see that no one ever suggested that a report 

of «a committee could properly be made the Senate unless 
there was a meeting of the committee. 

Suppose that upon a tariff bill the Republican members of 

committee did not meet, but determined that they did not 

give the Democrats any opportunity to offer any 


senators 


hills, 


sit 


HONK 


Serie 


rence 


4g ye 


wy 


ruics or 


senate 


\ “ 


to 


i} 


vant to 


In no other way can a bill properly get upon | 


| Bankhead 


| Capper 


| ing question is, Shall the decision of the Chair stu 
| ruling of the Senate? 


uimenudments in committee to the bill or give them any oppor- | 
| MARTIN]. 


tunity to consider it, and so upon a great tariff bill the majority 


members of the committee signed their names on 


the back of | 


the bill and sent it to the desk, does anyone think that there | 


would not be a mn 
to vote to 
to invoke 


rights of 


ain the ruling of the Chair, who would be the 
this very point of order for the protection of the 


minority ? 


susti 
first 


t 
thy 


jority of the Democrats, who to-day are going | 
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I am just one Senator; I do not pretend to have any \ 
great knowledge of parliamentary law; but the longer | 
in this body the more I am convinced that it is not nece 
for anyone to have any knowledge of parliamentary lay 
would be very much better, in my judgment, with the aiti 
the Senate so often takes upon the rules, if we did not }). 
rules at all, because if a body like this makes rules for its 
observance and then deliberately violates them when ii 
its own convenience to do so, how can we expect the peooj! 
the country to have respect for the laws that we ena 
seems to me that we ought to begin to inculcate respect {i 
laws of our country by this body beginning to have son 
for its own rules. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I move that the 
proceed to the consideration of the German treaty in 0) 
ecutive session. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May we 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; everyone 
that we may vote. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If there are no mer 
made I will withhold the motion for the purpose of havi 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 1 the 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The Secretary called the roll, 
swered to their names: 
Ashurst Ilarris 
Ball Harrison 
Ifenderson 
Hitcheock 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Jones, N. Mex, 
Jones, Wash 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Kenyon 
Keyes 
King 
Kirby 
Knox 
La Follette 
Lenrovt 
Lodge 
MeCormick 
MeCumber 
MeWKellar 
McLean 
Hale McNary 
Harding Martin 


Mr. McKELLAR. The 


hot have a vote on this qu 
L think everyone is ready to vot 
is ready for a vote. 1 


speeches 


suggest nbs 


The Seeretary will call ti 
and the following Sensat 


Moses 
Myers 
Nelson 
New 
Newberry 
Norris 
Nugent 
Overlin 
Owen 
Page 
Penros« 
Phelan 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Runsdell 
teed Wart 
Robinson Watsor 
Sheppard Williar 
Sherman Wol 
Shields 


Simmons 


Smit 
Smith, G 
Smith, Ma 
Smith, > 
Smoot 
Spence 
Stanley 
Sterlin 
Suther! 
Swanso? 


Beckham 
Borah 
Brandegee 
Calder 


Chamberlain 
Colt 

Curtis 
Dial 
Dillingham 
Edge 
Elkins 
Fall 
Fletche: 
France 
Freling! 
Gay 
Gronna 


thomas 
‘Towns 

‘Tram 
Unidderwye 
Wadsy 

Walsh, M 
Walsh, M 


Senator from Okiahoma | MM 
is detained from Senate py illness, and the Senato 
Rhode tsland | Mr. Gerry] is absent on official 
The VICE PRESIDENT. — Highty-six Senators 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. ‘The 


the 
busin 


Mr. NORRIS. On that I ask for the yeas and hays 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pr 


' to call the roll. 


Mr. ASHURST (when his name was called). Mr. Pi 
ask unanimous consent to be excused from voting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Tl: 
hears none, and the Senator from Arizona eX 
voting. 

Mr. HENDERSON (when his name was called). I 
general pair with the Senator from Illinois |[Mr. McConks cs 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Rhode Island | 
GERRY] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the affirmat 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Wyow!! 
WaArREN]. In his absence I transfer that pair to th 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Curnerson] and let my vol 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the 
Maine [Mr. FrerNAtp] is paired with the Senator t 
Dakota [Mr. JomNnson]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Oklahoma | Mi 
detained from the Senate by illness, and the Senator fre! 
Island [Mr. Gerry] is absent on official business. 

Mr. LODGE. I announce that the Senator from 
[Mr. JoHNSON] is paired with the Senator from \ 


Is iNet 


Sel 
(i 


Has the senior Senator from 


Mr. KENDRICK. 
{[Mr. FALL] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not, 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have a general pair with tha 
I transfer my pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [\! 
and vote “ yea.” 
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CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the Senator 
om Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], whieh I transfer to the Senator 
om Missouri [Mr. Reep] and vote “ yea,” 











If there is any provision in the covenant which for- 
tions to the couneil to be other than by the usual 
vote, I can not find it and would be pleased to have 
hitor point it out. I therefore charge that when the 
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4 
=| 
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The result was announced—yeas 10, nays 5S s follows: 
YEAS—40 
nk jones, N. Mey Phelan Smith, § 
kham Kendrick Pittman Stanley 
mberlain King Ransde!ll Swanson 
Kirb) Robinson thomas 
McKellar Sheppard rrammell 
AN McLean Shields oe wood 
farris Myers Simmons ilsh, Mass 
larriso: Overman Smith, Ariz. Walek? Mo 
nderson Owen Smith, Ga William 
| Page Smith, Mad Wolcott 
NAYS—35S. 
frelinghuysen Lodge Pomere? 
ic Gronna McNary Smoot 
el Ilale Moses Spencer 
np Harding New Sterling 
f Jones, Wash Newberr Sutherland 
Kellogg Norris ‘townsend 
] Kenyo. Nugent Wads 
Keyes Penross Wa 
La Foillette Vhipps 
Lenroot Poindexte 
NOT VOTING—18. 
Fernald Knox 
(yerry McCormic! 
ny (jore MeCum! 
Johnson, Calif. Martin 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Nelson 
Senate decided that the decision of e «ha should 
is the judgment of the Senate. 
McLEAN. I move that the bill be recommitted the 
ee on Banking and Currency 
otion was agreed to, 
ATY OF PEACI es : : 
tANDEGEE. Mr. President, I renew my motion that 
ie proceed to the consideration of executive business in 
sion. 
lotion Was agrecd to; and the Senate, as in Commitiee 
Whole and in open executive session, resumed the con- 
ion of the treaty of peace with Germaby. 
‘ir. NEW. Mr. President, in the course of the many times I 
d the treaty now before the Senate, and after what I 
i can claim has been a fairly diligent study of it, I have 
ome features of which I approve, many more of which I 
ove, While there still remain some as to the p = con- 
of which I am in doubt. As to these last I can find 
<° in the faet that to this day the more or less eminent 
n who drew it, and to whom we look for its definition, 
« mmong themselves and before the public in the construe- 
put upon certain of its articles, 
resident, I have been curious te know just what objec- 
ild be legitimately urged to the adoption of the amend- 
red by the Senator from California | Mr. JOHNSON ], 
rovides that the voting strength of the United States in 
shall equal that of Great Britain. The claim that the 
riority of Great Britain is apparent rather than 
it warranted by the facts as I see them. Recently a 
f nations organization addressed a number of inquiries 
dent Wilson, and on September 18, under a San [ran- 
line, he answered one, in which he was asked about 
oles of Great Britain, by saying: 
that the British Empire can outvote us in the league 
and therefore control the action of the league, bec: Luse in 
‘pt the admission of new members to the league no 
| taken without the concurrence of a unanimous vote of 
ntatives of the States which are members of the council, 
natters of action the om vote of the United States 
(dt equivalent to the united yote of the representatives 
parts of the British Rawiro. 
he President overlooks the fact that in those dis- 
lich America is concerned we have no vote at all. 
erlooks the fact that under article 15 if a dispute be 
) the assembly there may be a report made public by 
ty of the assembly, in which majority Great Britain 
© SIX votes to our one. And even more important is the 
failure to remember that under article 4 the | 
has the right to choose four members of the council, 
uppears to be no doubt that the assembly may elect 
jority vote. When it comes to electing these four 
0 _the council, Great Britain would start with six 
aie edited to the home government and the colonies, in 
Hee ' 0 which she would eontrol the vote of Persia and 
‘ { 


President states that Great Britain can not cast more votes 
than the United States in the cleection of the four elective 
members of the council, he either misunderstands or mis- 
represents the provisions of the covenant, and is to that extent 
misleading the American people. His new mathematical 
theorem that 1 plus 1 plus 1 plus 1 plus 1 equals 1. will 
not bear analysis. 

Mr. President, I said in my preliminary remarks that there 
was great diversity of opinion, even among those whose official 
function it is to construe and define the treaty, over the con- 
struction to b2 put upon its respective provisions. This is cer 
tainly true, for they differ on so many points as to awaken the 
apprehensions of the ordinary observer. None of its exponents, 
however, has displayed the versatility of the Vresident, who 
felicitous!) construes the same provision in diametrically dif- 
ferent ways ou different occasions in order to meet the eme 

gencies and the expectation of those addressed rhe truth of 
this was conclusively demonstrated by the Senator from AMis- 
souri [Mr. Reep] in his address of Monday last when he pro- 
duced the letter of May 6, 1919, signed by the President, Lloyd 
George, and Mr. Clemenceau, in which the most explicit as 


surance is given the Canadian premier that Canada is elisibl 
to a place in council, which necessarily implies full votir 
membership in the league. In view of this assurance, in ul 


an absurd and ae le position is the President left 
reply to the San Francisco organization. 


Nor is that the only misstatement that has been made b 
President in his recent discussion of the treaty. In the v 
nature of things, the treaty and the covenant, huge as it 
size, « mplicated as it is in phraseology, and dealing wit! b 
jects with which the ime: mind is necessarily unfamiliar 
document that will not be read by more than a respectable 
minority of the peeple under any circumstances that may arise. 


Such reagetecamd as the President has made on his western tri 
are not entirely suitable for a serious and accurate discussion 
of a question of this intricate character; and we may, there- 
fore, be pardoned if we object to any statement concerning ii 
which is not exaetly true or the ambiguity of which leaves th 
public in doubt. Whatever lapses from accuracy the Presiden 
might make under such circumstances, one would not expect 
are to misstate or to forget the circumstances, for inst 

vhich drew America into the war; and yet, in his spe 
Billings, Mont., September 11, he said: 


Thousands of our gallant outh He buried in I Bur 
what? For the protectio of America? \ ri was t 
attacked 

(And in his speec rae hee Sepremnbe 13. line i? 
said : 

Only the f1 people of the orld n join th j 

Is it possible that for the moment he reot India 
he overlooked Hedjaz and failed to recall Versia Are eit] 
of these nations in any sense either free, elt-governing 
or democratic? But the statement is no more or no k in 


aceurate than many others which the President has made o 
this same tour. At Spokane the President said on September 12, 
in speaking of the right to withdraw from the leagu 

Gentlemen object that it is not said who shall determine wh 
has fulfilled its international obligations and its ol nomk ons und 


covenant or not. Having sat at the table where the instrument wa 
drawn, I know that that was not done accidentally, be ause that is 
matter upon which no nation can sit in judgment upon another hat 
is left to the conscience and to the independent determination « he 
nation that is withdrawing 

Apparently the President must have forgott articles 15 
and 15 of the eovenant. Article 13 provides that disputes 
suitable for arbitration shall be © submitted, and = ex- 


pressly states that the interpretation of the treaty and the 
covenant as part of the treaty, as well as any pact which would 
constitute a breach of any international obligation, are gener 
ally suitable for arbitration. Under this provision we would 
be required to arbitrate the question whether we had fulfilled 
our obligations, and under artiele 15, if either we or our op- 
ponent who objected to our withdrawal declined arbitration, 
would be required to “submit the matter to the council.” How 
ean the President correctly say that we are the sole judges of 
our right to withdraw from the league when its covenant re 
quires us either to arbitrate or submit to the council any dis 
pute as to our fulfillment of our obligation? 

Nor do I think that the President has been at all times happy 
in his comparisons. For instance, in one of the speeches made 
on his western trip he told his audience that the league is in 
surance against war—in his opinion, 98 per cent insurance—but 
he added that if it were only 10 per cent he would favor it. 
Now let us look at this for a moment. Do fire insurance policies 
prevent fire? They sometimes cause it but never prevent it. 
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ire is prevented not by insurance but by the care of the owners 
and tenants of the property. It is prevented by fireproof con- 
struction, and the spread of fire is limited, not by insurance, 
lire departments. If insurance does not prevent fire, 
do? It distributes the losses. That is just what 
nations will surely do. It will not prevent war 
cent or 10 per cent and the President himself has 
fullibility in this particular. It is more apt to 
cause war, but it will of a certainty distribute the losses. 
And how are the losses to be apportioned in this mutual war 
insurance company called the league of nations? Are they ap- 
portioned like fire insurance according to the relative risk? An 
conipany fixes its rates with due regard to the charac- 
Does the tinder box of the Balkans pay a 
than fireproof America? On the very con- 
distributed under this league not in pro- 
the war but in proportion to wealth and 
America, guarded as she is by the great seas, 
with no historic quarrel, and up to this time 
without a single entanglement, will be the chief loser by any 
‘ration that may be hereafter started in any part of the 
And how are our to be paid? Not in money 
not in and munitions, but in the lives of the 
youth of the country. If the league offers war insurance, it 
what will net prevent war. It offers the sacrifice and 
Waste of our youth, with its radiant promise, in distant countries 
und alien lands, in quarrels which are not our own, which we 
an not prevent and for which we have no responsibility. 
Dut the President says he 
ur. Many a man has believed in fiction. The mirage 
sert is as plainly visible te the man who is lest in the wilder- 
suis is the substantial thing itself 
iently close at hand to be 
xote believed Rozinante a war 
isin to be a 
As for me, I 


this 


but Ts 
What coes it 
the lengue of 
cither 9S per 
admitted its 


insurance 
the 
premium 
the losses 


ter oj risk. 
higher 
trary, 
stctsea to 
population. 
strong and free, 


are 


risk of 


conflag 
world losses 
niohe, ships 


offers 


accessible to the touch. 
horse, He believed a tin 
believe the President’s dream of 
io be scarcely less visionary 
nations of the Don, Why, Mr. President, I 
known who believed firmly that a potato carried in 
cket would prevent rheumatism ; that a silk thread around 
would prevent throat. I have known a man to 
a buckeye for the part of alifetime and to attrib- 
iis immunity from disease to his 
fetish When the President tells his 
izue is insurance against war, he 
st, whom we have all who has his subject eat a piece of 
chalk in the delicious haltucination that it is ice cream, and to 
ecept the thrust of a pin in the flesh as a The pre- 
uptive difference is that in our we realize the 
when we have been restored to and 


lities of league 


people 


sore 
preater 
possession of 
audience that the 


sech, 


caress, 
shall 


consciousness 


ease 
ecepilon 
nity. 
The President further another of his speeches that 
league of nations would “ prevent war by discussion ’’ and 
it was in fact a “debating society.” Surely, Mr. Presi- 
we wiil all tavor the establishment of a forum suwit- 
for international but does a “debating 
ty” boycott, starve, and make war upon those of its mem- 
not accept the decision of the society at the end 
1 debate? Do the members of a debating society make 
in any part of the world where its judgments are 
followed ? debating society bind itself to enforce 
ecisions who are not even members of the 
The league may be a debating society, but it does 
at that. It is a superstate, or if not that it is noth- 
delusion and a snare. 
says the weakest point in the league is the 
unanimous vote. He thinks the decision by a 
binding. I have no doubt that 
Japan share the President's views. 
iingland with her six votes feels with 
liberality that they should be sufficient 
course of the States associated with her. To me 
the least, disconcerting to hear the President make 
wu pronouncement. If the league be founded, may we not 
have the powers of the superstate made more 
they would be if view of the President were 


said in 


eee 
GIsScCUSSION, 


whe do 


Does a 


upon those 


resident 
‘oquiring a 
number 
France, 
doubt 


ought to be 
Italy, and 
that 
British 


ho 
cievistic 
ide the 


it is, to say 


Chari 


to) C104 


such 
expect 
‘ffective, as 


soon to 
this 
Oo prevail? 

ji has been persistently 


reten 


urged by those who plead for the 
tion in the covenant of article 10 that it is reciprocal in 
obligations, that admitting by its terms the United States 
guarantees the territory of every other member State our terri- 
tory is in turn guaranteed us by them. I have felt that this 
contention is misleading and deceptive, and now comes the 
President to establish the validity of my doubts by this state- 
mont, ade in his speech at Spokane September 12: 


its 
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believes the league will prevent | 
in the } 


to the man to whom it is | 
Don | 


sold helmet and windmills to be an army in | 
the | 

than the | 
have seen | 


} by any 


i Cc re | oan . 
that chet | arising in the 


calls to my mind the hypno- | 
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Ah, but some may seek to_ seize our territory, impair our politica 
independence. Well, who? Who has an arm jong enough to try t 
take a single inch of American territory or to seek to interfere for one 
moment with the political inde pendence of the United States? These 
gentlemen are dreaming of things that can not happen. 

Truly the proponents of the league should get together, for 
in this utterance the President shows that article 10 ts a 
one-sided arrangement, with the United States in the positioy, 
of guarantor of the possessions of others, with ever, 
prospect of being called upon to fulfill them by the exercise « 
force and no possible likelihood of having to appeal to others 
for a like or reciprocal service. ‘lo insure any degree of per- 
manency to a league of the character contemplated, there musi 
be equality of conditions imposed upon its members. Where 
there is a manifest disparity, as in the present instance, dissatis 
faction and disruption are bound to come with time, and {}, 
length of time required to bring them about depends only upon thi 
complacency of those less favored and their Willingness to have 
the burdens of others pressed constantly upon their shoulders 
Mr. President, I disagree absolutely with the plea that tho 
preservation of human liberty will not be safe unless and until! 
the United States is made to entangle itself in the affairs of 
Europe and assumes a share in their direction. We have po 
aptitude for the successful performance of any such task, and 
the peoples of Europe have no real understanding of the spirit 
of our institutions. The difference between our habits oj 
thought, our methods of government, and theirs is widely dis 
similar and irrecone sinate. Why is it necessary to bind Amerie 
to respond to every demand that may be hereafter made upon he; 
to aid in the adjustment of Kurope’s quarrels, even though th 
origin be charged to the external aggression of a covetous o) 
ambitious neighbor? The United States may be trusted to di 
again just what she did in the present instanee should ther 
real cecasion for it. 

So far as the position of the United States 
wars of foreign origin is concerned, I believe it 
expressed in the resolution introduced by the 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], as follows: 

That, finally, it shall be the declared policy of 
order to meet fully and fairly our obligations to ourselves and 
world, that the freedom and peace of Europe being again threate: 
power or combination of powers, the United States will 
such a situation with grave concern as a menace to its own »p 
freedom, will consult with other powers affected with a view 
vising means for the removal of such menace, and will, the p 
future, carry out the same complete actord and co 
chief cobelligerents for the defense of civilization 
this would be all that is 
It would serve notice to the world that would be heard 
heeded. The world knows that the United States would kee 
the promise. While accomplishing the result intended 
would leave us free to pursue our own course in our own 
free from foreign dictation or from embarrassing alliances 

Mr. President, it strikes me that by the obligations of tl 
league we are binding the wrong parties. There is » 
slightest disposition on the part of any of the reeent ure 
pean allied powers to engage in further armed strife, leas 
not in the near future, and certainly not all that is desired 
is to be gained by obtaining their signatures to a contract 
the provisions of which they would follow without formal 
pact. No league that can be formed can carry with 1! 
real guaranty of future world peace that devs not take il 
full account and have as parties to it Germany and 
the Ishmael and Samson of the peoples of the world. So lous 
as either of them is out, the world is on the brit ik of tn 
voleano, and there are unmistakable signs not only of au 
liance between them, but possibly what will constitul 
tual amalgamation, at least for the purposes of oflens 
defense. 

Mr. President, what 
States in August, 1914? And what is it to-day? © 
ae date we were in peaceful accord with all th 

the earth with the single exception of our neighbor 0 
ssesecommeinees and it is profitless to discuss here the 
for our estrangement there. We had the good will and 
of every other nation on the face of the globe. To be sw 
some of them may have been amused at what they conceived to! 
our eccentricities, and laughed a little at on now and then; 
they respected Uncle Sam as a beneficent and beneyole!! ‘ 
gentleman whose presence was a joy aa a delight. VU = 
has to-day a single true friend remaining among the majo 
powers, no Senator can point him out. One can but met e 
the genius displayed by our representatives in the transfers 
tion of friends into enemies, or the degree of success they hav’ 
attained in that direction, even though we deplore the aw 
Japan hates us because we questioned the morality of UN 
Shantung transaction; China, because she trusted us 8s hel 
friend and protector, and we have up to this hour 


toward futur 
Was correctly 
Senator fron 


our Governmer 


tion with our 
Such a declaration as 


hecessir 


Russ 


So lo 


thy 


was the world position of 
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Justify the trust. Great } 
we have interfered With 
know that we but trifled 
domestic politics. The 


sritain distrusts us because she thinks 
the Trish question, while the Irish 
With it for reasons that concern our 
Greeks despi us because we have 
shown 2 purpose to give Thrace to her ancient enemy, Bulgaria. 
The French, our devoted friends for the greater part of our 
national life, distrust ind dislike us, as is well known to every 
\merican who has had occasion to sojourn on the soil of France 


se 


since the signing of the armistice. That the French estimate 
of the American character has recently undergone a pronounced 
change to our distinct disadvantage is but too well known. 


Italy, which welcomed the President in a Spirit of 
ind whose peasants brostrated themselves before 
‘he roadsides where he passed on his visit of a few brief months 
50, turns in frenzy upon us because of our interference with 
he question of the disposition of Fiume. Our most implicit and 
irustful friend among them all was Russia. To her people the 
United States was an object of admiration and veneration. 
fer faith in us was childlike but supreme. She thrust the 
prows of her ships and the muzzles of her guns between us 
nd threat of danger when we were fearful of “external ag- 
” in our darkest hour. To-day there is none in Russia 
to do us reverence, We have Sacrificed her friendship along 
ith the lives of many of our own soldier youth by a policy of 
pure meddlesomeness, Without aim or purpose ; the only result 
Which, so far as its effect on Russia is concerned, has been ta 
every Russian hand against us, 
such is the partial] result to date of our first disreg: 
lvice and caution of the fathers—of Washington, 
roe, Madison, Hamilton, Adams, Patriek 
els whose names will be forever illustrious 
he great Republic. JT know that 
‘nile from friends of this pro} 
rtion of the 


adoration, 
him along 


ression 


ird of the 
Jefferson, 
Henry, and the 
as the founders 
a2 refcrence to them provokes 
osed league and 4 sneer from 


American press, but, Mr. President, I can not 
that they knew not what they seid, nor y hy they said it, 
they advised tuat America should mind her own business. 

] had in mind hot only their Own present, but the future 


ell, and if they did not envision in det 
rasue Which should include the 
ed in founding, they foresaw it in substance and effect. That 
ohe of the attributes that made them sreant—faculty or 
their ability to foresee and to forewarn. But here Wwe are 
(aly engaged in settling Ruropean boundaries and possessions, 
luting who shall have this town and that river, distributing 
ovinces and bailiwicks, municipalities and principalities, with 
niliarity and finality that enrages the dispossessed and dis- 
points the recipient, leaving nowhere and with hobody any 
cing other than that of disapproval and resentment. There 
nore prolific source of litigation and feud than the loca- 
of a line fenee. Every country lawyer knows that, every 
irmer knows it, vet here we are locating line fences for former 
ids and enemies alike, with a disregard of consequences that 
onceivably reckless to those who pause to institute com- 


ail this proposal for 
Government they were en- 


SONS, 

Mh insufliciency and inefficiency of the league is made no.- 

cre more manifest than in the precaution taken in the 
elleries of the great powers to Supplement and augment 


orees and in the suaranties demanded by them independent 
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she could 
She very 
Her faith 


or a sepa- 


France got, if not what 
before she would listen 
properly claimed Alsace- 
in its efficacy is 


she wanted, at least all 
to the talk of the league. 
Lorraine and the Saar Basin. 
fairly well evidenced by her demand fi 
rate treaty, which binds us to come to her defense in case of 
an attack. This treaty, upon her insistence, Stipulates that 
neither Great Britain nor the United States is to be released 
from this obligation except by the unaniy of the 
council of the league, and since Irance is a member of the 
council it becomes in effect a suaranty in perpetuity. 

Japan made sure of her generous portion before yielding her 
objection. Shantunge was given her as the price of her par- 
ticipation—as immoral and unholy a bargain as ever was made, 
the bermnanency of which this country piously guarantees when 


nous consent 


it becomes a party to the covenant. 
Italy gets ndded territory and invites an carly interference 
by the league through D’Annunzio’s seizure of Fiume. The 
| Most of this distribution of territory was arranged for by 
| treaties the existence of which, it is Said, Was concealed trom 
| the United States until the moment came when she was asked 
| to guarantee them their perpetuity. 
Never was there « more selfish or more one-sided arrange 
ment. It is this Seizure and distribution of spoils that the 
| United States is asked to confirm without question or Scruple, 
Does anyone honestly think that this will either bring or pre- 
; Serve peace? 
At Portland on September 15 the President called upon us 
} to “forget the details of the treaty.” Forget the details 
} When it may almost be Said that details are everything in 
} Matter of this iinportance ! How important are details? Ask 
| the engineer who constructs a great bridge or an architeet 
; Who designs a Skyscraper. Ask the lawyer who Writes eon- 
; tracts and wills as to Whether he dare ignore details, Ask the 
; Statesmen who write laws. But, most of all, ask those men 
| who have drafted treaties. because laws ean be repealed by 
| the voice of our own people, while treaties “this treaty ean 
not be changed Without the consent of foreign sSovernments. 
Forget the details! What would we think of the engineer 
who forgets to notice whether the Signal is red or green? Of 
the switchman Who forgets to close his switeh as the train 
| approaches ? What would we think if the Pennsylvania Rail- 
| road Save up the slogan ‘Safety first” ana Substituted for 
| that sign, posted everywhere throughout its System as a rule 
for its men to follow, “ Forge} the details ”? Only a short time 
before the President called upon the Senate to forget the de. 
| tails, the unsoundness of his theory was proved in a manner 
| all too tragie. The President's automobile was driven at the 
jhead of the procession at 45 miles an hour. The detail of 


he league. Does the attitude of England indicate faith 
‘ poteney ? Lloyd-George, Lord Cecil, Gen. Smuts may 
sounding phrases, but they have first made sure What | 


'uglind wanted, The materia] affairs 
© very carefully provided for 
crninent to the league, 

Hositively and with finality to even 
of the second of the President's 14 
' the freedom of the seas, 
on to the plea for the 
carried with 
itime 


committed the 
she did was to de. 
consider the accept- 
points—that relat- 
No degree of altruism, no con- 
“universal brotherhood of man,” 
it the slightest diminution of Great Britain’s 
supremacy was eyen left open to discussion. There 
howhere in the covenant the slightest suaranty of freedom 
‘ivigation. Not only is England left free to pursue her long- 
tblished naval policy, but she has with characteristic Brit- 
orehandedness set about the business of securing for her- 
the same relative Supremacy of the air that she has long 
of the seas, after baving first acquired by one means or 
cr pretty much everything in the way of territories there 
‘elt on earth of Which she was not already possessed. And 
her to keep them, league or no league! Nothing that has 
Dassed under her domination has ever passed out again, 
nd except this country of ours. Then she further forti- 
‘erself by obtaining six votes in the asselnbly as against 
other nation's one, and finally gives to her associates assur- 
of her most disinterested and distinguished considera- 


before they 
The first thine 


CeS 


of the British Empire | 


eee 


— 


‘safety first’ and the detail of 
of a proper speed y ere all 
President’s injunction to “ forget the details.” 
behind the President's ear accepted his 
One car swerved too swiftly, anc 
the President's party had pais 
disregard of detail, 
his motto, 


adequate police I 
forgotten. Som body 


rotection and 

followed the 
Those who were 
lead and tried to keep up, 
1 in an instant two members of 
1 the great penalty for somebody’ 
The Presiden: might Well substitute 
“ Forget the details,” that 


Ss 


for 


much more conservative 
and helpful one, “ Safety first.” 

The President js also telling the people that unless this 
treaty is ratified without adopting any of the amendments and 
reservations proposed by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Kielations the world will be Swept by the tide of anarchy. It 


is intimated that the people of Europe will rise 
their governments and that this ruin vi 
this country and destroy all that is best in 
for a moment What this means. 
that the people of England, of France, and 0: other countries 
Will overthrow their governments because we of the United 
States insist on the right of absolute and unconditional with. 


and overthrow 
ll spread quickly to 
America. 
Does anybody think it possible 


Consider 


drawal from the league? Will the British people rise in red 
rebellion because America insists on retaining contro! of her 
immigration laws, her tariff. her coastwise Shipping? Will 
France split asunder if America insists on having as many 


votes in the league assembly as Great sritain? 
think it even remotely possible that the 

having endured the Monroe doctrine for a 
destroy their own countries with their own hands beeay we 
intend to insist that the Monroe do trine shall remain What it 
has ever been—an American policy, to be interpreted and ip- 
plied by ourselves arione ? 

It so happens that in 1916 President Wilson 
that a vote against him was a vote for war, while a vote for 
him was a vote for peace. The people of California and of 
Oregon, who have recently listened in such large numbers to 
the President's rounded periods and fault ric, appeared 
to believe this in 1916 and California yvoeted for Vj ilson. Within a 


Does any body 
peoples of Europe, 
century, will now 


Ise 


told the country 


less rhet: 
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| the President had misled 
said that a vote for Hughes 
for him a vote for peace. 

ihe country received his 
sing the same enticing melody, 
slightly changed to meet the re- 
Ile tells them that a vote for the 
report of reservations and amendments is 
anarchy, while vote to ratify the treaty 
for world peace. I know of nothing that 

three years add anything to the 
as a proj het. 


the 
helbeved 


events 
when 
and a 
mbering 
out 


course ot 
ale 
lim 
war 
remy 


ron 


ew months 
vould be a vote for 
Vow | President, 
I 1916, has 
to the same tune, 
new oeceasion. 


prove: 
le 
your 
how 
ppeal in to 
he words set 
juirements of the 
fe committee's 
for universal 
ands is a vote 
transpired in the 
I qualifications 
answer to a 
o's Ls (‘ouncil on 
article 11 ther 
self-determinatior 
ihe orld, the good 
hich the peace of tl 


the 
said 


Vote 
last 0 
him by the San 
resident said 
up forum to which all 
hich are likely to disturb the 
understanding between nations 
world depends, can be brought.’ 
answer to another question, “ My position on 
-elf-det ermit ation Treland is expressed in 
the covenant r} an explicit admission of the 
11 gives the league juris- 
member nations. ~ has been 
declared that under such ‘covenant our Civil War 
brought before the league council al with no 
Hee} f Ameriea wing eoneerned in the controversy 
d having n ie, might have been compelled to let the 
: nion. Is it not bad enough to try 
very international quarrel on the 
embroil herself, waste her infinence 
v, fill her own land with discord over 
1 her but which relate to the 
llowever, it will be inte 
rvernment agrees wilt 
covenant If there 
would we not 
tead of 


ddresseqd 


ember 17 
a 


question 


Lo 


iboer Sepi the 


Ss st 


or 


er 
ject for 
ll of 
frequentiyv made 


n over the internal a 


e sul of 
iis is 
rticle 


hat 
fiair 


aoe 
. 
chet 


riicularly 


8 ot 


Hpeen 


to Let 


face 


e aise 


mt cConcel 
other countries? 


Brit 
Lion 


wubles of 
ish (i 
ot the be a 


: Ve he,2 
tit iLKETY, 


erecing to ins sowing 
ranciscs n tember 17 
ent i i 1] } he \ Llie 
sina 
ticipated 
so certainly 


i@ President said that 
conferred in order to 
vhich should exelude 
the war. He then 
out every murket 
be close a, that if 

w of the material 
under compulsion 
threat 
ratify 


IS contre 


NOEUISLVE ‘ onomi ray mil ion 
nations which 
miinued: “And just 
an possibly he closed a2 
erely look at it from the 

the United Stat 
partnership. 
at that if the 
heyeotted in every 
s but by our 
ade by anybody during the a 
the President old his 
that we inrope, and 
it seems chat the 
bv those 


Whless 


1h an ¢€ 


iast had not pat in 


stay 


as we 


ainst us will so 
point 
es. we 


Now, wl 


Sopatse 


of 
are 


sort 


of 
n the 
a thre 
ll be 
nemiic 


heen 


that? 
the eovenant 
lied by 
statement 


at or a 1S 


refuses to 
that 
astonishing 
‘bate on the treaty. 
amlieneces that America 
that we saved civili- 
threatens us with an 
which we have at least 
continue in what he ealls 
at America is to be fright- 
Serators cowards that we 
hoyeott even though it be 
to merit such treat- 
Wilson information on 
If true, it would seem 
with our enemies, not 
now yield to this threat 
order to avoid it, 
ave we that after we may not again 
a boyeott from our associates unless we do as 
statement the Pre it is nothing 
that we must act under compulsion 
we ill we not thereby encourage 
ittempts at blackmail? For my part, whether the threat 
l’resident is based knowledge of the purposes of our 
hich he gained in the peace confer or whether 
rely the hasty utterance of a fatign ind worried 
1 will never submit to threat, nor will Ameriea. 
deed battle the Presiden 
mse inti the 
who placed him where is, 
n which she 
as it does 
' of our populk 
ifforded by it. Ours is 


market not 


lies No more 
m 

ewhers 
i the war, 


41), Now 
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President 
countries 


choos » 


) 
ne Is it possible th: 
d into the league? <Are 
ld tre) under ihe thre of a 
orld-wide boycott? What have we 
our allies? Has President 

to predicate such a statement? 
he is trying to into a league 
ur friends, should 

d-wide boy: the le 
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reatened by 
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an 
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when 
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losing 


try 


he a on) 


f as to to Senate an 
He 


wuld give us ] 


much concern and which 
nation on the ss the 
power for mischief at home 
to a considerable extent a poly- 
In nearly every great city are large colonies 
na other ntries. Whole agricultural districts 
even are preponderantly populated by those who 
comparatively reeently come m other lands. No 
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no other 
and the 
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Senator will go further than I will in asserting that when these 
people pass through the gates of Castle Garden to take up resi 
dence amongst us they leave behind all allegiance to the 
ernments from whenee they came. Manifestly their duty 2nd 
their loyalty are from that moment forward to this country only. 
But we must take things as they are and not as we should like 
them to be. Properly or improperly, the sympathies of these 
many peoples abide with the fatherland, eyen beyond their own 
generation. It is approximately true to say that the nationals 
of no two governments in Europe heve lived on terms of ainity 
at home. The hatred of Czech: for Magyar, of Greek for Bulgar, 
of Italian for Jugo-Slav, of Irishman for Britain, is not left )e- 
hind, but is brought with them to this country, and it is impos 
that the United States should obey the mandate of 
league to intervene in behalf of any one of them even as againsi 
the aggression of the other without arousing the resentmer; of 
that element of our population whose animosities toward thos 
with whom their ancestors have been at daggers’ points for 
generations, if not for centuries, have never heen dispel lod. 
With a result that can only be imagined since it can nor he 
accurately gauged. Sentiment controls in most things. This is a 
condition that exisis in no other country party to the coven:nt, 
for no other contains the varied elements that go to make 
ihe whole as with Participation on behalf of any one 
them would invite domestic unrest—perhaps upheaval and 

| moil, That it will tind its reflex in our polities i; inevitable. 
What extent can. foretell. We shall be sowing tare: 
our premises. Not the possibilities alone but the manites 
certainties of such a division of sentiment in our midst musi he 
apparent even to those who would close theiy cyes to them. 

One of the simplest elements of common sense is the mindine 
wn business and the keeping out of other peop: 
This treatv with its league attachment provides for 
interference of the United States in the affnirs 
country. Every dispute between nations, every 
ail every quarrel, can be brought before the council of 
ithe league for consideration. These disputes will often be be 
tween with whom we have lived in amity, and we shal 
be compelled to take sides as between friends, if any such ari 

, upon questions of whose merits we are an qua lifi d te 
judge and which net coneern either American interests 
American honer. We would be constantly turning friends 
enemies, as every man does who takes sides in every -quarr: 
hears about. be peace where there is inte 


Yoy- 


+t 
sible the 


us. 


to none 


own 


of one’s 
business 
the 
oO} 


question 


Systematic 


every other 


those I] 
) 
or 


into 


ado 


he 


There can no 


} tional enmity. 


to |} 


how 


(sg 


and |} 
further } 
remain much to which I object and to which I have not 


for | 
must | 
brief 


ihe 
| titled 


Mr. 
Viee 
over WV 

This 
country 
stitution 


iis dying 


This 


President, when Aaron Burr had completed his term 
President and delivered his farewell address to the Se 
hicly he had presided he said: 

body is growing in importance. 
must ultimately find the anchor of her safety, and if the ¢ 

; to perish, which may God avert and which I do not believe, 
agonies will be seen on this floor. 
declaration was both a prophecy and a 
prophecy that in the Senate our country “ must ultimately 
the anchor her sdfety ” will find its fulfillment when (hi 
Senate exereises its constitutional duty toward the proposi 
under consideration by rejeeting it in its entirety o! 
amending it to remove every feature that threatens our 
future peace and tranquillity or which works for us the | 
departure from our established form of government 
impairment of our national ideals. 

In my belief this treaty not only threatens but promises 
compels both. The reservations proposed by the Comm 
on Foreign Relations meet manifest needs as far as the) 

I shall for every one of them as well as for the amen 
ments that are before this body with the approval of a majori! 
the committee. Holding the views I do, it would be tr 
were I to to ratify the treaty in their absence. No 
I mean to leave with my colleagues the impression that 
them the treaty is acceptable, for it is not. There would 


ite 


It is here, if anywhere, tha 


prayer. ! 
find 


ny 
as 
is 


a 


votre 


vote 


Ame! 


ines 1 


able to reconcile myself cither as a Senator or as an 
citizen who would secure to future generations the 
evuaranteed us through the wisdom of the fathers. 
SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I shall be 
in the remarks I am about to make touching the 
and the leagne of nations; but, sir, I desire to emp! 
fact that the people of the United States want and ar 
all else to have peace. The farmers, manuta 
laborers, and financial men of the country, but, mor 
all others, the boys who did and suffered so much and W he 
remain in military service, should be freed from the f 
that war necessarily imposes. ' 
The country demands a prompt return to normal condit i 
And what is true of the United States is true of all the ¢: 
Pea the best peace obtainable, but just, world 


ence 


Mr. 
treaty 


above 


ers 
’ 


we 
\y 


ce, peace, 
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und ut once, is the antidote of all antidotes for the poison of 
redieal socialism and Bolshevism. It is the best remedy for 
vdustrial paralysis, unrest, poverty, and human misery fol- 
wing in the wake-of the war. 

So firmly am I of that opinion that I have hesitated to post- 
the ratification of this treaty by much as the few 
{ consumed in this discussion, especially as the treaty 
il its plan for a league of nations has been carefully studied 
nd voluminously discussed on this floor as well as in every 


ronnie SO 


thu 
] 


tes 


rlinment of the civilized world. And wherever the art of 
) in known the main features of the treaty have been 
iblished and expounded to the utmost. Hence no one can 
“ wdd any original thought or to throw fresh light at 
ite date effective for a better understanding of the 
1am sure that no one can change a single vote on this floor 
urther analysis and dissection of the myriad provisions 

i treaty. Therefore it is clear the practical and wise 
urse is to indulge the least possible discussion and take the 
lickest possible action. I am most reluctant to occupy the 


me of the Senate, but I feel that upon this topic of unprece- 
nted world-wide importance every Senator should hold a defi- 


position and make known unequivocally what that position 


And for my part I have never for an instant doubted the 
liom and duty of ratifying this treaty as submitted as 
ytly as possible and without amendments or reservations. 


me seriously contends that an amendment would not recom- 
this treaty to the peace conference, thereby resulting in 


finite delay of peace. Even a reservation might have that 
shall vote for no reservations unless convincea of the 
ite necessity of so doing in order to save from failure the 
ic constructive principle involved. The treaty with its 


of nations may be open to much well-taken criticism. 
convincing argument in its favor is that as framed it is 
hest the world can get now. Its warmest friends do not 


or it perfection. Nor did the able patriots who framed 
(‘oustitution of the United States some 137 years age claim 
tion for that remarkable document. Nevertheless who 
raise the good resulting from our Constitution, imperfect 
it was in the opinion of both its friends and enemies? 
Constitution consists of a tissue of compromises, yet it 
ithistood the strain of civil war, numerous foreign wars, 
esenece and the abolition of slavery. It was violently at- 
nud inspired gloomy doubts on the part of able and un- 
who, like Senators here to-day opposing this 
desired their country’s good. Still our Constitution 


} 
tt 


hh 


ine, 


is 


ccepted by the world as the great triumph of enlightened | 


sinanship, «a model and Such reflections 
“ssuring. 

nely, everyday common-sense principles that are familiar 
1, but which are perhaps lost sight of in the more minutely 
nical examination of the details of this treaty upon this 
aside from the world-wide craving for peace, in my judg- 
ommend this treaty to public favor. 

thy, the ordinary man reasons very accurately that this 
like our own invincible and triumphant Constitution, is 
it of compromises of widely conflicting views, and an 
lution of motives, interests, and that in extent 
the earth. 


essarily the treaty as framed does not wholly meet the 


in inspiration. 
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ul 


forces 
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Of course we give up something, but we gain much. TI 
evidence everywhere at hand. Ludendorff’s writings and 
other and better evidence overwhelming, convincing, assure us 
that with a strong league of nations in existence Germany would 
never have gone to war, and that no nation can or will eve 
again systematically and willfully plan to pounce upon and. anni- 
hilate another country. No one disputes the conclusion that had 


is 


Germany the remotest idea that both England and the United 
States. would ever have entered the war against her the 
treaty with Belgium would not have been reduced to a mere 
scrap of paper, and millions of the flower of the youth of th 
world would not now lie buried in the fields of France 

This treaty is the first great and practical step since th 
creation toward accomplishing the peace of the world. Why 
reject so priceless, so practical, a remedy for the greatest and 


oldest earthly evil, even if it be less than perfect? It 
better than the old way. 


And why set a demoralizing example to the 


is surely 


enlightened 


less 
iCS 


nations of the world, nations prone to selfishness, by writing 
reservations in the treaty? Reservations made by one nation to 
just that degree and extent weaken or cancel the otherwise 
reciprocal obligations of the other nations, parties thereto. So 
that by a series of reservations it is clear that the strength of 
this compact will be dissipated, the treaty made ineffective. We 


then inevitably face a return to the dishonored system of arms 
piled upon arms, taxes upon taxes, warships added to warships, 
slaughter, deaths innumerable throughout the world—a return 
to the whole wretched and ancient competition to destroy. Fo 
if, under the very sting and impetus of the recent great battles, 
it took the peace conference, guided by the finest brains and 
characters existing, so many weary months to effect this present 
proposed agreement among nations, it seems perfectly idle to 
hope for a better or more enlightened document, if any at all, 
from a future conference. But I am convinced that, given 


is 
I 


at 
trial, this treaty, by its beneficent effect, will establish itself 
more firmly with the passage of time and lay a foundation, 
which may later approach perfection. for future successful 


effort to make war impossible. 

The telegraph, wireless, aviation, steam, submarines, modern 
methods of communication and warfare have removed us as a 
Nation far afield from the Nation of 13 disorganized, struggling 
States, supporting a fringe of population along the Atlantic sea 
board, during the time of George Washington. 

In point of time in those days it was farther from Ticonderoga 


to Camden than now from the Potomac to the Rhine. With 
ships in every port, with the Panama Canal, the islands of the 
Pacific, an enormous foreign trade and foreign debt, with 
|} thousands of miles of coast line, with aggressive neighbors at 
|} our doors, in these modern days, we can no longer remain 
a hermit Nation. The oceans are avenues of access, possibly, 


for attack, and not insuperable and protecting barriers as when 


George Washington advised the newborn Nation to avoid en- 
tangling foreign alliances. The alliances of foreign countries 


will entangle us whether we will or no. 


In self-defense we must become a military power, a great 
| military power, on land and sea. The alternative is, by a com 


pact such as we now consider, to end this barbarous competitive 
system of international preparation to grab, fight, slaughter. 
It is impossible for me to understand how anyone can doubt 
that a league of nations must tend to insure international peace. 
It can not absolutely insure peace—a fact to be deplored with 





nt and wishes of anyone. It is not 100 per cent satis- | Sorrow—but with the success of this first move man will be en 
io any nation. Possibly that very fact is 2 recommenda- | couraged to wisdom and rise to unselfish accomplishment to 
Perhaps it is well that no one nation is wholly satisfied | complete in full the task here begun. 

the treaty; otherwise, other nations might argue with} Forging the larger cannon, making the more deadly gas, the 


th in the interest of such satis- 


at the treaty was wholly 
ion, 

the Constitution of our land, the league of 
departure. A grand departure from the 
of war is what the world needs and should welcome. 
our genius for self-government our 


nations is a 
old accursed 


‘ Constitution 
: together as a nation upon the original principles whil 


Witnessed the rise and fall of the German Empire, and 
of France. 


> 


of Turkey, Austria, Russia, and the King; 
ours is the oldest and has outlasted substantially every 
system and form government on earth. Where are 


5 


of 


sO 


fail and fall? 

ideals expressed in that document, practical enough al 
ecognize, not so long ago were denounced as impossible 
rk of dreamers, the surrender of sovereignty, State rights 
» forth. Indeed there is a similarity, striking and signifi 
















Constitution and those now 

















has 


heads now who predicted that Constitution of ours 


letween the reasons and arguments urged for rejecting 
heard in opposition to this 


heavier ships, assembling the larger armies of men in slavery 
to arms, are the only methods and ideals seriously rooted hereto- 
fore in the minds of statesmen as a way to provide for national 
safety or international peace, 

What a reproach the minds and hearts of men tiat 
ultimate determination of international controversy relied alone 
upon the exercise of brute force in personal combat, a method 
despised in private controversy since the lawgivers and judges 
first sat. 

Why should we be willing to plunge the precious youth ef our 
country in seas of blood, commit our Nation irrevocably to the 
enterprise of war, appeal to the barbaric remedy of force alone, 
condemn the nations of the earth to turn with hopeless eyes and 
heavy hearts away from our leadership as an advanced and 
merciful people, when this treaty, with its league of nations, 


to the 


» 


l 


’ 

, | offers a way to avoid war with safety and honor? 

- The hope of every youth, of every mother in the world, lies 
in this treaty. It is the soundest and strongest plan ever yet 
proposed to avoid wars. Future generations will rise up to 
extol its wisdom, to praise its results, and to call those blessed 
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! this, the greatest document ever 

a l by fallible human hands. There is that about this treaty 
which appeals to the hearts and souls of men; that sheds light 
rr ages only darkness reigned; that promises an emanci- 

pation from war-made miseries, from arms, from destruction, 
an emancipation so complete and extensive as to quicken the 
vagination and to sustain our faith in the nobility of the 
world’s leaders of the present day; and that makes us long to 
its results for the morrow. 
Why carp about Shantung?— 
importance, which we wish were otherwise. 
China from the wolves in larger ways. Where could China go, 
hat lo without a league of nations? Why say we 


y ‘of 
\ ere if 


a matter of slight comparative 


could she do 
will be involuntarily drawn into war, when Congress, as always, 
alone can declare war? 
Such criticisms merely 
iively trivial fea 


cive 
tures found objectionable in the treaty as con- 
trasted 
ar 


weary W orld. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL AND CIVII COMMISSION. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], in speaking to Senate resolu- 
186, the of the Postmaster General’s 


LRVICE 


ion diseussed question 


lleged activities in attempting to influenee the ratings and the | 


examinations of the Civil Service Commission. 
I know 
in civil service, and I believe him to be thoroughly sincere in 
desiring to have an examination into the civil-service system 
ml inte the alleged activities of the Postmaster General. I 
ant te say to him and to the Senate that I am not opposed to 
his resolution. On the contrary, I favor it; and yet I am 
quite confident that if the from Nebraska had been 
amiliar with the faets that have been brought out before the 
iheommittee of the Post Office Committee, which subcommittee 
has heen holding hearings on this very subject for two or three 
s past, he would not have introdueed the resolution in the 
he would not now be asking for an investigation. 
behind the of the Senator from Ne- 
sre the same persons who are behind the investigation 
is being conducted by this subcommittee. In the cae 
investigated by the subcommittee it is just another 
securing the same result. 


Senator 


Veek 


first plaee, and 


‘The persons resolution 


ix being 
thod of 
subcommittee for 
of showing what the facts are; 
as developed before the 
il Service Commission and 


next place, the alleged activ- 


In going inte the question before tl 
noments for the purpose 

ihe first place, what the facts are 
subcomunittee in reference to the Civ 


the department rd, in the 


ic 


itself; an 
ties of the Postmaster General. 


In the 


' 
*} 


‘no 
bit 


sumittee is 
WALSH 
300 printed 
examination has been 
a postmaster at a little 
Morehead City. The charge 
first reported that a man 
$0.31 per cent in an examina- 
id been held by department for the postmuster- 
that place, and that the Democratic applicant, a Mr. 
had received 79.25 per cent. leged that there- 
Mr. Wade, the man on the list of eligibles, had 
an application under the rules of the Civil Service Com- 
ssion for a review of the ratings, that a review was granted 
1] i ind upon that review the ratings were 
Wade was given on busines; experience a 
per cent higher, and Mr. Willis was given a rating of 
lower. The result of the reratings was that Mr. 
upplicant, received the highest rating on 
his nomination has been sent in to the Sen- 
d upon the question of confirmation this 
committee is hearing the proof. 

I think that fairly states tl 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr 
Does the Senator from Tenness 
Maryland? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator, although I think 
it would be just as well for the Senator to let me proceed, and 
then the questions just a little later. However, I will 
hear the Senator now. 

Mr. FRANCE. Is it not true, however, that this appeal was 
granted ry to the regulations of the Civil Service Gom- 
mission, which provide that all appeals must be taken within 
OO davs? 


subcomn ite ~ ibe 


STERLIN 
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G, FRANCE, PHIPPs, 


invself—we have taken over 
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and 
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irrough 
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North Carolina 

Civil Service Commission 
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It was ai 


second 
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ISS] 
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on, and 
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vield to ft] 
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bil 
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contra 


The league saves | 


| presented the marks of his opponent. 
point and emphasis to the rela- | 


with the heroic proportions of its message of promise | 
| Craven and a Mr. Galloway 
} a 


on yesterday the junior Sen- | 
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Mr. McKELLAR. All I know is that the Civil Service Com- 
mission itself was before our committee; it is composed of two 
gentlemen, one a Democrat and the other a Republican; and 
both testified that under their rules a reexamination had been 
allowed, with the result stated, 

Now, to proceed: 

Mr. Willis thereupon laid charges before the Post Office 
Committee to the effect that he had been placed in the second 
position because of partisan politics; that the Postmaster 
General had intervened, and had used his influence to have 
these ratings changed. 

What are the facts? I am going to give the 


facts very 
briefly. Mr. Willis simply testified about his marks. 


He then 
He said that the ratings 
were remade without notice to him, which was true under the 
rules of the commission, as explained by Mr. Wales afterwards. 
It was then that the chairman of the subcommittee produced 
two other witnesses, and those two other witnesses were a Mr. 
Mr. Hermon W. Craven, I think, 
Republican from Washington State, and Mr. Charles M. 
Galloway, a Democrat from South Carolina. It seems that last 
March the resignations of Mr. Craven and Mr. Galloway, one 


a Republican and the other a Democrat, were asked for by the 


President of the United States, and those resignations were 
handed in and accepted, and those two gentlemen are no longer 


| members of the commission. 


that the Senator from Nebraska is a sincere believer | 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President-——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tenne: 
see yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 


Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator know why those resigna- 


| tions were demanded? 


Mr. McKELLAR. I do not; but I will say to the Senator 
that one of the things that will undoubtedly come out from 
this examination will be the reason why those resignations 
were asked. Without knowing what the fact may develop, I 
feel quite sure that it will not be any such reason as was given 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] on yesterday 

Mr. Galloway was first cal‘ed, and thereupon he said that his 
resignation had been requested last March, and it had been 
handed in, I believe, in July; that he had no personal know! 
of this case at all; that it was a routine matter, and that 
had not come before him. That was all the evidence of 
Galloway that pertained to this case. But apparently that 
not the reason why Mr. Gal'oway was summoned, for insta 
he launched out into a repetition of the abuse thut he had he: 
fore hurled through the newspapers at the Postmuster G 
and the Post Office Department in general. 

Mr, Craven was then introduced, and it appeared from 
testimony that he not only knew nothing about it, but th: 
Was not even a member of the commission when the matter 
reexainined and ihe reexamination marks made. 

His resignation went in some time last March, and he ha 
any knowledge of the Morehead City case at ali, And to 
that it was a political matter, pure and simple, Mr. Cray 
once launched out into abuse of the Postmaster General i 
the administration generally. 

That, with the exception of a few character and expe: 
withesses, Was practically the proof. It all hinged on 
answers—two given by each party, and I am going to read 
wnswers right here and now so that Senators can see wl 
this commission did right or wrong. Mind you. Mr. Wil 
the Republican applicant and Mr. Wade is the Democratic 
cant. ‘These statements I have in parallel columns, Mt 
dent, and I ask that they may be printed in paraltle! colun 
the Rrcorp. 

The PRESIDING 
ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall read the answers of Mr. Wil! 
Mr. Wade as to their education and business experien 
under the order just made they are to appear in parallel co! 

These are the answers of Mr. 
Willis to those two questions on 
that subject: 

Vo 
Mr. 
N 


OFFICER. Without objection, it 


The answers of Mr. W: 
the same subject are 
lows: 

Questions 3 and 4.—Wh 
tending grammar and high 
worked after school hours w!! 
father and brother, who con: 
a wholesale fish  establis! 
After entering A. & M. © 
where I worked my wy, ! 
employed as waiter in dinins 
and did stenographic work [* 
ous professors of this instit 
During vacation I continu: 
work with my father and bro 


}—Southern 
Cc. Barrett, 


Express Co. ; 
Kx. Rocky Mount, 
5s <3. 

Norfolk & Southern Ry., J. P. C, 
Davis, New Bern, N, C. 

Do. 

i: P. C. Davis, J. 
New Bern, N. C. 
Do, G. H. Henderson, New Bern, 
c. 
Do, A. 
City, N.. C. 


H. Crawford, 


maiih 


u. 
to 
her. 


N. 
H,. Webb, jr., Morehead 








i919) 








Liave acted in capacity as clerk No salary connected with this job. | 
ith salary from $55 to $87.50 per In 1910 IL opened up branch fish | 
ynth house in Raleigh, but closed this | 
No. 4.—Since 1911 have con- after a little over 18 months from | 
icted business upon my own re- time it was started. In 1912 I 
onsibility in the town of More- bought a weekly newspaper and | 


job printing office, since which time 
I have conducted this business, the 
profits therefrom belonging to me, | 
have averaged $1,200 per During the sessions 1915 and 1917 | 
! of the General Assembly of North 
Carolina I was pay clerk and assist- 
ant to principal clerk of the senate. 


head City, N.C. T have conducted 
coal and woed business, a butcher 
usiness, and a café. My net earn- 


Average time each session, 2 
months and 15 days. Salary, $4 
per day and mileage, amounting 


to $28.80. 

The net earnings of the Coaster 
Publishing Co., located in Morehead 
City, is owned by me. The net 
earnings amount to $1,200 to 
$1,500 annually. I employ four 
persons regularly, superintend them 
during working hours, and assist 
generally with the work of the 
office. Am editor and owner of the 

weekly newspaper, The Coaster. 
It was upon those answers that this reviewing board, composed 
wholly of Republicans, came to the conclusion that Mr. 
was entitled to a rating 3 per cent higher than that of Mr. 
Willis upon answers to the same questions. I submit that a 
mere reading of those answers in parallel columns is conclusive 
proof to any fair-minded man, any man not blinded by partisan- 
p, that the reviewing board was right in making the rerating. 
That brings me, Mr. President, to the next phase of the situa- 
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to make a 





Mr. NORRIS. 1 
misstatement—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not blame the Senator for withdraw- 
ing from that position, because I say to him, and to gentlemen on 
the other you have in this case a perfectly dead horse, 
You can not get along with it. You are in a position where you 


know the Senator does not 


want 


side, 


can not turn it loose without receding and you can not go on 
| with it, because you can not defend it. 
Mr. NORRIS. The Senator does not want to make a mis- 


Wade 


| Whereas one of said 


tion. Remember, it is being charged that undue influence has | 
been exerted by the Postmaster General to bring about the 


appointment of a Democrat instead of a Republican. Who has 

d upon these papers? Of course, it has been 
‘epublicans, because there is practically nobody else but Repub- 
licans in the Civil Service Commission. The Civil Service Com- 


done by | 


statement in regard to my position on yesterday. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; I do not. 

Mr. NORRIS I did not at any time attack the Civil Service 
Commission, and the Senator can not point to a word that I 
said that was an attack on them or any of their employees. | 
challenge him to turn to the Recorp—and I have not 


changed 


it—and point out a single charge that I made against that com 
mission. 
Mr, McKELLAR. Here is what the Senator says in his reso 
lution: 
Whereas it is currently reported in the public press that the Post 
master General has been actively engaged in interfering with th: 


work of the Civil Service Commission in relation to the examination 


and certification by said commission of eligibles from which post 
masters a to be selected, and is attempting to control said exan 
inations and certifications with a view of securing partisan political 


appointments to such places; and 
Whéreas it is also reported that in carrying 


t , ig out such plan the Pr« 
his demanded the resignation of certain members of the Civil Servi 
Commission ; and 


siden 


commissioners, 
public statement in which th 
charged : Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment 4 
and they are hereby, instructed to investigate such charges and reports, 
and report to the Senate, first, whether the Postmaster General has used 
the power of his office to control the action of the Civil Service Commis- 


in resigning bi 


foregoing fa 


S place, ha 
in 


issued 


ts are suostance 


| Sion in such examinations and certifications. 


ission has been composed of Republicans from the very be- | 


ng, in the largest measure. There were seven men 
o do with these examinations. Of the two original ex- 
rs who passed on the papers and gave Mr. Willis a slight 


who | 


Is it pessible that if the Civil Service Commission has per- 
mitted the Postmaster General to control its action as to exam- 
inations and certifications made by it, it is not at fault? I can 
not conceive, Mr. President, anything more infamous, anything 


| more reprehensible, than for the commission to permit any out- 


over Mr. Wade, one was a Democrat and the other was a | 


iblican. 
Hesse, and Mr. Kumler, were all three Republicans. 
NORRIS. Mr. President—— 
Che PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
0 the Senator from Tennessee yield 
braska? 
McKELLAR. In one moment. Of the two commissioners 
onfirmed the result, one was a Republican and one was a 
Democrat. So that of the seven men who have gone over these 
s and given to the commission and to the department and 
country their best judgment on the matter, five of them 
Republicans and two of them were Democrats. 
when you gentlemen on the other side attack this kind 
proceeding you are attacking your own friends in your 
rty. Surely they would not do you a wrong in a question 
isanship. Now I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 
NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator if he does not 


chair). 
from 


in the 
Senator 


ASHURSIT 
to the 


be- 


The reviewing board, composed of Mr. Yaden, Mr. | 


sider to interfere with its examinations and certifications, and 
if it has done it, as charged in this resolution, and if the Sena- 
tor’s statement in the resolution is true, the other 
sioners’ resignations ought to be asked for at once. 

Listen to this: The only difference the Senator makes is that 
he does not the penalties to be visited upon his Republican 
friends on the commission. He asks that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral be dealt with, but the other side of the controversy, to wit, 
the Civil Service Commission, that has been permitting itself to 
be overreached and overridden by the Postmaster 
cording to this resolution, are to go without any 


two comunis- 


ash 


General, ac- 


‘ondemmnation, 


under the Senator’s resolution. 


iat the facts he has just narrated demonstrate that al- | 


mostly 


their 


in the Civil Service Commission are 
ans, they are fair, not using partisan influence in 
ipacity ? 
McKELLAR. I would not be here, as I am, defending 
the unjust attacks of the Senator from Nebraska 
rday if I thought that they were using partisan influence. 
NORRIS. The Senator from Nebraska has made no at- 
the Civil Service Commission employees, and the Senator 
lennessee can not point to a line or sentence where I made 
attack. 
McKELLAR. On yesterday the Senator from Nebraska 
it the Civil Service Commission was composed of such 
id these commissioners were such men, that they were 
the alleged insidious hands of the Post Office Depart- 
0 overreach them and overcome them and put Democrats 
instead of Republicans. That is the statement of the 


officials 


alnsi 


yi. 

NORRIS. On the other hand, Mr. President, I was de- 
a Democratic member of the Civil Service Commission 
‘ he would not permit the Postmaster General to make a 
| machine out of the Civil Service Commission. 
McKELLAR. The Senator was taking Mr. Galloway, a 
rat, and Mr. Craven, a Republican, who had been dis- 

ed, and he was defending these discharged employees of 









on and who have furnished these very ratings. 





“ivil Service Commission and making an attack upon the | 
those who are now in control of the Civil Service Com- | 





iin the Senate, as straight as a string. 


Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think that is a9 charge against 
the Civil Service Commission and their employees? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has been published in every newspaper in 
the country. It is a charge, and every other man I have heard 
say anything about it believes it is a charge. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would the Senator like the resolution bett 
it were enlarged so to investigate them as well 
master General? 


Mr. McKELLAR. No: and I will te ) 
Mr. NORRIS. If he would, [I 1 | ! 
suggest an amendment 


Mr. McKELLAR L will, if 








this to the Senator: I am glad the his sat 
tion to the present members of the commission, a 
done just now. Before the committee that is hearing this case, 
Mr. Morrison, » present Democratic president of the mmis- 
sion, and Mr. George R. Wales, the present Republican com 
sioner, both appeared, and the question contained in th reso. 
lution was read to both of these gentlemen, and they bot a 
dignantly denounced it as untrue. The Senator from Nebraska 
is in an unfortunate position with» his resolution If the siate- 
ment that is made in it is true, then the Senator's belated de- 
fense of the commission can not possibly stand. But I am here 
to say that in my judgment two members of the commission, 


a Republican, are both fair men. 
I happened to serve in the House with Mr. Morrison, of In- 
diana, an honest, straight, fair, just man, who would noi 
permit any man to overreach him, who would not be controlled 
by any man in the world; in my judgment he is far too intelli- 
gent and honest for anyone to overreach him. I want to say 
as to Mr. Wales, the other commissioner, the testimony shows 
that Mr. Wales is a Vermont Republican, recommended by the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DictincHaAm], one of the best men 


one a Democrat and the other 
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ales himself is an absolutely straight, impartial man— 
fair-minded man. There can be no question about his politics. 
There can be no question about his ability. He has been with 
the commission for 25 years. He is a faithful and honored em- 
ployee. He testified tn no uncertain language that the 
statement made in the resolution which was introduced by the 
from Nebraska is wholly without foundation, and 
surely he knows. No cne las overreached him, and no one will 
overreach him. 

Now, we have this remarkable state of affairs—— 

Mr. NORRIS. May 1 ask the Senator a question right there? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Vr. NORRIS. Both ihese columissioners are new, 
have been in office a comparatively short length of time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true as to Mr. Morrison, but Mr, 
Wales has held honorable positions in the office of the Civil 
Service Commission for 25 years. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, he was chief examiner; but will the Sen- 
cut it) t these men had any knowledge of the various things 
that happened before they became commissioners? As long as 
they have been there as commissioners their answer would be 
applicable, but it would not apply to the time before they 
went in. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. TI am glad the Senator asks that question. 
Mr. Morrison did not so testify, because he has been there only 
a short time; but Mr. Wales, as I said, has grown up in the 
commission; he has been there for 25 years, and he has held 
practically every position under the commission except that of 
president or secretary. He has held them all. He has been an 
examiner; he has been a law clerk. 

Mr. NORRIS. How long has he been commissioner? 

Mr. McKELLAR. He has been commissioner only «a few 
months or a few weeks, as the case may be, but there is no man 
i the commission or out of it that is so familiar with it. He 
familiar with the facts in this case when I asked him 
questions. He is chief examiner, and as such has more to do 
With passing upon the qualifications of applicants for office than 
any other man in this country, in the commission or out of it. 
Mr. Wales said that during the whole six years of the present 
administration, except in due course of business in written let- 
ters, written asking for reviews in the way prescribed by the 
commission, there has never been any attempt by the Post 
Office Department to influence him in the ratings or influence 
anyone under him in the ratings. 

The remarkable part about the thing is this—and I want to 
challenge you gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber right 
now that you can not get along on those facts, because the 
ratings were changed, as I said before, by a reviewing board 
composed of Mr. Hesse, a Republican from Pennsylvania, who 
frankly admits he is a Republican. They were passed on by 
Mr. Yaden, coming from east Tennessee, who frankly admits 
2 Republican, and by Mr. Kumler, a third member of the 
reviewing board, who frankly admits he is a Republican. I 
say a charge is made that these three Republicans have joined 
in allowing themselves to overridden and influenced and 
overreached and tampered with by the Post Office Department 
the Postmaster General is thoroughly without foundation 
under the evidence and « not be upheld for a moment. I 
want to , aS I said before, that you gentlemen are just taking 

» wrong tack, you have a position which you can not defend, 

I do not believe it will be defended when the comes 
So much for that. 

This very remarkable fact occurred in examining this record. 

course when it came to Mr. Crayen, the Republican member 
Whose resignation had been asked for, and Mr. Galloway, the 
Democratic member whose resignation had been asked for, the 
question came as to why and how they’ had taken this attitude 
toward the Post Office Department, and here is what Mr. Koons 
testified. Mr. Koons is First Assistant Postmaster General. 
He, and the Postmaster General, has had to do with the 
whole of this matter; he conducts all the negotiations between 
the Post Office Department and the Civil Service Commission. 
He is fair and frank about it. He an honest man, abso- 
lutely, and the best and most efficient officers in the 
whole Government. 

Mr. Koons was asked this question: * Mr. Koons, have you 
ever had any conversation with Mr. Craven and Mr. Galloway 
in reference to the Post Office Department’s activities with 
the Civil Service Commission?” He said, “ Yes; I have.” 
“When did you have it, Mr. Koons?” He said, “ Why, imme- 
diately after the resignations of these two gentlemen were 
asked for by the President they came down to see me and said, 
substantially, ‘Now, we have always gotten along with your 
department.” By the way, these two gentlemen were in the 
committee when Mr, Koons made these statements, 
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and the statements were not denied by them. Mr. Koons said, 
in substance, “They came down to see me and said that the 
President had asked for their resignations and ‘We want you 
to help us. We have always gotten along well with your de 
partnent; we have had some little differences occasionally, but 
they were purely formal and official, and we know that you fee! 
like helping us out. Won't you go to the President and ask the 
President to withdraw his request for our resignations?’’ 

That was the attitude of these two gentlemen who are now 
abusing the department. That was their attitude when il 
matter first came up and when they wanted help. They induce: 
Mr. Koons to go in to Mr. Burleson and introduce them to Mr. 
Burleson, or to confer with Mr. Burleson, and they made tly 
same statements to Mr. Burleson and asked him to interced 
with the President. My. Burleson said it was out of his depart 
ment, and he declined to do it; and immediately these sam 
gentlemen, who had protested to be the friends of the depar 
ment and to work in harmony with it, began to abuse it in th: 
newspapers. 

As I said before, I wholly disagree with Mr, Burleson 
with his policies toward the employees under him. I total! 
disagree with Mr. Burleson in his view that the Post Offic 
Department ought to be made a money-making machine. I do 
not think that was its purpose when created. I disagree wit): 
him on many matters. But when it comes to an action of this 
kind, without any foundation in fact at all, being taken at tli 
behest of two men whose resignations have been asked fi 
and given and accepted, I say it is absolutely indefensible :) 
no fair-minded man can criticize the Postmaster General 
the Post Office Department under such circumstances as that 
Mr. Burleson may be unpopular, as many of you Republic: 
insist, but he is an honest man and he is entitled to a fair, 
square deal. 

Mr. President, I want to call attention to what has been don 
They made it appear and the newspapers have made it app 
and the Senator from Nebraska has made it appear here yester- 
day that in certain cases that were passed upon showed ith 
the Postmaster General was undertaking to influence the Civi 
Service Commission. 

I want to call attention first to the order. 
not the Civil Service Commission : 

The position of postmaster at offices of the first, second, and 1! 
Classes is not within the classified civil service, and the civil-ser\ 
rules and regulations do not apply to such appointments, consequi 
the selection of persons for nominations to fill vacancies therein 
strictly an Executive function, and it is not within the jurisdi: 
of the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, House of Repres 
tives, to inguire into such nominations. If the recommendation ot 
Postmaster General, made (with the approval of the President 
1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918, that these positions be by law 
ered under the classified service, had been followed, the committee would 
now have full jurisdiction in the premises. But, notwithstanding (lies 
repeated rccommendations, earnestly insisted upon, no action has heen 
taken, and as the President desired that these positions be a 1 
removed from partisan politics as possible, he has taken all tio 
within his power to take. 

Mind you, the Postmaster General recommended 
offices be put under the classified civil service and it was 
done; and the President, believing in the civil 
standing by it, issued an order that he would hold exai 
tions himself through the Civil Service Commission and 
point the highest man, and that bas been done. Let 
whether it has been done fairly and justly. The Senator |! 
Nebraska singled out one case, and I will call his attentio! 
it in a few minutes. But let us see what has been done 1! 
great majority of cases: 


anid 


Mind vou, t! 


that 11 


servic 


This order simply provides a means by and through which il 
dent secures information fer his own guidance in selecting suiti 
sons for nomination to the Senate. 

At the request of the President, the Civil Service Comimissio! 
examinations and rates the papers and certifies the register and ¢! 
to this department— 

‘That is, the Post Office Department— 
for the consideration of the President, this being the only coli 
the Civil Service Commission has with these appointments. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Committee on Reform in thy 
Service, House of Representatives, would have no jurisdiction | 
matter, which is purely sn Executice function, the Postmaster ( 
will gladly furnish the information in the utmost detail just 
quested by the resolution, so that the facts whieh have been so +! 
misrepresented may be known to the public. To furnish the ¢ 
information required by the resolution will, ‘;owever, require 
mense amount of work, which will take the limited number © 
that can be assigned to the same several weeks to complete 

The records of the department since the Executive orde 
31, 1917— 

I call the 
to this: 


Number of nominations from eligible register, 1,267. 

Number of nominations of first eligible, 1,188, er {3.4 per cen 

Number of nominations of other than first cligible because © 
or refusal of first cligible to accept, 26, or 2 pr cent. 


{ 


particular attention of the Senator from Nehriss 











191%. 


Number of cases where other than first eligible was nominated 
because of character or residence of No, 1, 35, or 2.8 per cent. 
Number of nominations of other than first eligible for various 


reasons 


such as health of No, 1—tuberculosis, skin diseast ete., 18, or 1.5 pet 
cent, > . . . : 

Number of cases still in the hands of the Civil Service Commission, 
466 


Number of cases before the President for consideration awaiting deter- 
mination of the application of the act of July 11, 1919, 35. 

Number of cases certified by the Civil Service Commission but 
under consideration by the department, 285. 


still 


These figures show conclusively that the charges so frequently made 
that the Postmaster General is violating the Executive order of March 
31, 1917, are unfair, unjust, and without foundation of fact. In this 
connection may I assert with as much emphasis as possible that in 
no case has the Postmaster General or the First Assistant Postmaster 
Genet under whose immediate supervision these cases are handled, 
by letter or by word spoken, attempted to control or influence the 


tion of the Civil Service Commission in the selection of any individual 

) fill any vacancy occurring in one of these positions, but have at all 
times observed the Executive order in letter and in spirit. 

M1 


\¢ 


President, these facts show that over 400 post-office cases 
been submitted for review to this Republican reviewing 
board, every member of which was a Republican. The ratings 
n 4 cases out of over 400 cases have been changed. There have 
been 400 applications, of which 4 have been changed, and 
ly because of those 4 changes we have here a resolution 
iffered by the Senator from Nebraska demanding that the Post- 

aster General be impeached, because a Republican reviewing 
board has changed 4 cases out of 400 applications. If Senators 
on the other side of the aisle can get along on that proposition, 


taree 


they will do better than I think they can. It is idle, it is 

idiculous, They are simply undertaking to injure these men 

the Civil Service Commission—and, by the way, let me talk 

that just a minute. 

Do you know how many Democrats there are in the Civil 

‘ Commission? There is one member of the commission, 

law clerk, and one assistant examiner who are the only 

lone Democrats that I have been able to find in the com- 

nm service. Do you know how many Republicans there 

The Republicans have had two members of the commis- 

they have had the secretary of the commission—and, by 

ay, we have had six years of Democratic rule, too, you will 

remember, and during all those six years the Republicans have 
D minated until the last few months. 

chief examiner is a Republican; the secretary of the 

iission is a Republican; all of the examiners except one 


Republicans ; 
the Republican reviewing board and the Republican on 
conumission have changed the ratings of 4 Democrats 
out of over 400! I haye known the Senator from Nebraska 
au long time; he is a very fair man; and I do not believe 
inder those circumstances, when he learns the facts dis- 
sed in the hearing before the Post Office Committee—and 
ure 400 pages of them, and I am going to send them over 
Senator from Nebraska his examination—I do not 
believe he will push an investigation of that kind which puts 
own political friends on the commission—and I mean 
nothing discourteous by that, because so far as I have been 
‘ they are fair and just men—and I believe the 
or from Nebraska will agree that they ought not be 
put in an awkward position. Everyone of them has decided 
the ¢ against the Senator in the previous investigation. 
Wl the matter comes up before the Civil Service Com- 
I ‘ you are going to find all of your Republican friends on 
umission telling you that you are wrong about it, for 
re wrong about it. 
NORRIS. Mr. President- 
lr. MCKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 
M NORRIS. I wish again to remind the Senator 
ichhessee that he is not correctly stating my position. 
Mr. MCKELLAR. Then, I am glad I am not. 
NORRIS. The Senator is putting up a straw man and 


for 


ro 


t lo 


see 


use 


1 Ol 


from 


knocking it down. I have made no attack, and I make no 
, on the Civil Service Commission or its employees; and 
[ n challenge the Senator to find in my remarks on yester- | 
nything which may bear the construction which he is 
gz upon them. 
McKELLAR. I leave it to fair-minded men. The Sen 


Conunission 
interfere with its 


resolution charges that the Civil Service 
ermitted the Postmaster General to 
Let me read it. It charges 
NORRIS. Commence at the beginni: 
McKELLAR. Wait a minute, 
NORRIS. Read it all again. 
McKELLAR. I do not want to read 
I tion, in part, reads: 
the Postmaster General has used the power of his office 


trol the action of the Civil Service Commission in such examina- 
t and certifications, 


it 


ther 


| on 
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If he has, the Civil Service Commission certainly are griev 
ously at fault and they ought not to occupy their positions 
But 1 am defending them and say they have’ not permitted the 


Postmaster General interfere with their dut and that the 


testimony shows that the Postmaster General has not attempted 
to do so. In the name of Mr. Morrison, the splendid Democratic 


to ies, 





member of the commission, and of Mr. Wales, the equally 
splendid Republican member of the commission, I challenge 
any member of the subcommittee—and one of them is present 


now, and there was another one here a few moments ago 
if George R. Wales and Martin Morrison, 


to say 


in their testimony and 


in their demeanor before the committee, did not fully justify 
the estimate which I have placed upon tlem. 
Mr. President, there are one or two other matters about 


which I wish te talk for just a moment which were referred to 
yesterday by the Senator from Nebraska. One the 
Greenup case at Bremerton, Wash. It was a which was 
brought to the attention of the Assistant Postmaster General! 
and of the committee by Mr. Craven, of Washington, the mem- 
ber of the commission whose resignation was asked for. The 
postmaster at Bremerton had died or resigned, and an examina 
tion was had. The Republican examiners held the examination 
and reported in favor of a man by the name of Greenup as 
having the highest rating. As soon as their report came in to the 
Postmaster General, or rather to the Assistant Postmaster 


is 


case 


General—the Postmaster General had nothing in the world t 
de with these matters: Mr. Koons looked after them, and I do 
not suppose the Postmaster General ever heard of any of 


these cases—when the name of Mr. Greenup was sent in as the 
highest eligible, and whom the President was to appoint under 
the rule, the Post Office Department wrote a letter, which is in 
the record, stating that Mr. Greenup had been assistant post- 
master at that place until a few months previously ; that he had 
embezzled the Government’s funds; that he had been Indicted 
for that offense; that he had pleaded guilty to the indictment 
and had been fined $150 by the Federal court for embezzlin; 
the funds of the Government. Under those circumstances th« 
Post Office Department declined to appoint Mr. Greenup and 


asked for another examination. 


and yet you gentlemen are complaining be- | 


| cross-examination, 





Mr. Craven sent out an inspector to ascertain whether or not 
the statements were true; he did not take the word of th: 
Post Office Department; but really undertook in his testimony 
to defend the certification of Mr. Greenup, as will be found. 1 
asked “ Why, is it posible, Mr. Craven, that you were net willing 
to thank the Post Office Department of the Government for call 
ing your attention to such a matter?” Finally, after a vigorous 
he admitted that this man ought not to have 
been appointed; and he was not appointed. Is there anything 
wrong about that? Ought the Postmaster General to 
peached for not submitting te a certification like that? 

Something was said about a Texas case, and I have a I 
that was sent to Chairman Townsenp, of the Post Office Com 
mittee, to which I desire to call attention. This letter was writ- 
ten by Mr. Koons. If I have made a mistake about the Bremer- 
ton post office, I shall be obliged to the Senator Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] if he will correct as the post office i 
his State. 


Mr. JONES of 


be im 


lead 
it*i 


from 
mec, 
Oh, Mr 


Washington. President, I have 


very little connection with the post offices in my State during ft! 
last eight years, and I know nothing about the facts in conne 
tion with that case. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am delighted to hear the Senator make 


I 


statement. 


1-3 } 
that kind 


that 


ment of 


knew that he would not defend an appoint- 
The letter te which I have referred reads: 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
* ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, August 


™) 4979 


fion, CHARLES FEF. TOWNSEND, 
Chairman Committce on Post Offices and Pest Roads, 
United States & 
My Dear SENATOR TOWNSEND: I have your letter of the 18th 
requesting the department to furnish for the use of the committ 


inspectors’ reports regarding the postmaster at Willis, Tex., as wei 


any charges which have been preferred against the nominee for 
master at Willis, Mr. Charles F. Butts. 

In reply you are advised that the postmaster Willis died veral 
months ago, and it is therefore assumed that you do not desire any 


spectors’ reports relating to his record. Asa result of the postmast 

death an examination was held by the Civil Service Commission for post 
master at Willis, as a result of which Mr. Charles F. Butts was certified 
as the highest eligible for appointment. Charges having been preferred 
against Mr. Butts, an investigation thereof was made by a post-office 
inspector, and as the report indicated that the advisability of his a; 
pointment was questionabie it was submitted in accordance with the 
nsual practice in these cases to the Civil Service Commission for review, 
for the purpose of determining whether his name should be eliminated 
from the eligible register. The inspector’s report dated March 15, 1919, 
a copy of the department's letter to the commission transmitting the 
report, and the commission's reply dated May 14, 1919, are inclosed here 
with. You will observe that the commission concluded that the was 
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no ground for cancellation of the application of Mr. Butts. In view 
of this report of the commission, the department could take no action 
in the matter in view of the provisions of the Executive order of March 
$3, 1917, other than to submit his name to the President for appoint- 
ment. - 

These p furnished at your 
formation of the committee, and with th 
as soon as possible to the department 

Very sincerely, J. C. Koons, 
Acting Postmaster General. 


confidential in 


request for the 
returned 


request that they be 


pers are 


Here was one of the 396 cases out of the 400 that the reviewing 
board upon which attacks have been made failed to change. 
What was the result? The Post Office Department sent the 
name in to the President, it being the first name on the eligible 
list. The President sent the name to the Senate, and the Sen- 
ate rejected Mr. Butts because, it is supposed. of his character 
as shown Sy the department investigation. That the situ- 
ation; ull vou have to do is to examine into the cases. Whiat- 
ever else may be said about Mr. Burleson, in the light of this 
evidence, you can not charge him with having debauched the 
Civil Service Commission. 
so and has not tried to do so, and, in the second place, I say that 


is 
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Republican that he is, and votes the Republican ticket. He is 
that kind of a Republican, and that is perfectly proper. 
Mr. NORRIS. I am glad to hear that. That certainly is in 


lis favor and is quite a good recommendation for him. Sut, 


| Mr. President, the idea I want to convey—and the Senator from 


Tennessee will agree with me in it I know—is that during all 


| the time Mr. Wales has been connected with the Civil Service 
| Commission there never has been, so far as I have been able to 
| determine or hear, any charge made against him that he was 


In the first place, he has not done | 


the two civil-service commissioners are such men as can not be } 


debauched by Mr. Burleson or by any other man. They are 
men of the highest character and standing. 

Incidentally I might say t"1at seven men have passed upon the 
Morehead City case, five Republicans and two Democrats. Five 
of these gentlemen, four Republicans and one Democrat, have 
testified that the ratings as changed were proyer ratings. Sen- 
ators on the other side have a majority; they can defeat Mr. 
Wade, who has been nominated under these circumstances, but 
whenever they do they turn down their own partisans on the 
commission, members of their own party who have testified and 
sworn that these ratings were correct. 

The Senator from Nebraska says he made no attack upon 
these gentlemen and that they bear good reputations. In that 
1 cordially agree, and if they have not done any wron,, in this 
ease I know the Senator from Nebraska, honest and honorable 
man as he is, will uphold the members of his party when they 
have done no wrong. 

Mr. President, as I have heretofore said, the truth of the mat- 
ter is that the proposed investigation is purely political. Some 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber have thought that 
this was an opportune time to “ jump on” a member of the 
President's Cabinet. The resolution was offered and I voted for 
the resolution, for I court the utmost investigation of these 
matters, but when they are investigated Senators will be abso- 
JIutely convinced that the Civil Service Commission is an honor- 
able, upright, and splendid body, and that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has not undertaken to override or overreach that commis- 
[ have tried very strenuously before our subcommittee to 
set that committee, before which these charges have been made, 
to permit Mr. Burleson to come before the committee and be 
ieard in his own defense, but up to this time the subcommittee 
refused to hear him. It has heard elaborate charges against 
him, but will not permit him to be heard in his own defense. 
The charges are therefore confessedly purely political, and, as 
I believe from the evidence, without foundation, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee 
has been engaged now for an hour in putting up straw men and 
knocking them down. He has enjoyed it, and I certainly have 
no objection. He has continually attempted to convey the im- 
pression that the resolution I have introduced is an attack on 
the Civil Service Commission, and then he mentions names of 
two members of the Civil Service Commission now in office and 
Sin high-minded, able men. With that I agree. I 
happen to have served in the House with the Democratic mem- 
ber, and I have a very high regard fer him. I know that Mr. 
Wales, the other member, has been in civil-service work nearly 
all his mature life. I do not think he has any politics, although 
he is designated as a Republican. I have made no attack on 
either of them. 

Mr. McKELLAR: Mr, 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What wa 
nbout Mr. Wales? 

Mr. NORRIS. TI said that he had been engaged in the civil- 
service work nearly all his mature life; I did not think he had 
nny real polities. He has been out of politics ever since he has 
been connected with the commission, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am always for defending 
a good man, even if he is a Republican; and I wish to say about 
Mr. Wales that he is such a good Republican that when it comes 
to important National elections, as I am reliably informed, he 
prey Vermont like the gentleman and 


sion. 


] 
1 


its 


ays they are 


President, will the Senator yield? 


s the statement the Senator made 


his own 


way, goes to 


ever trying to use his position for the sake of getting a party 
advantage for anybody. In other words, he has been enforcing 
the law and holding the examinations as he believed to be right 
regardless of politics. The Senator seems to think that I aim 
fighting his confirmation in the Senate. I know of no objection 
to his confirmation. I have none. I am not personally ac 
quainted with Mr. Wales. .I know only some of his work, and 
know him somewhat by reputation, and I do not know anything 
against him. I never have made a charge against him: and 
regardless of the eloguence of the Senator from Tennessee |. 
can not construe this resolution into such a charge or as to Mr 
Morrison, either. The things that I have complained of lay 

not taken place under these commissioners. 

The Senator from Tennessee mentioned some thar T 
know nothing about. T have no doubt that he can find dozens 
of other cases where justice was probably done. It is a 
markable fact, however, that in the action of the Post Offic 
Department on these examinations, w'ienever a Democrat--st 
least, the right kind of a Democrat—is the eligible, he is nomi 
nated; his name is sent in. An investigation will show, I 
think —I have not made it—that a iarge majority of the cases 
that have been held up are cases where Republicans were ai 
the top of the list in the examinations held by the Civil Servic 
Commission. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. T yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the Senator made any examination 
as to the politics of the majority of the postmasters that have 
been appointed in his own State under this order since it was 
made? 

Mr. NORRIS. TI have not examined any of them except those 
which have been brought to my attention by some contest; and 
in every instance in those cases the objection by the Post Ot! 
Department to the man selected by the Civil Service Com 
sion has been urged against a Republican. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is not that perfectly natural, when ) 
come to think of the fact, that the examiners who pass on 
qualifications of all these applicants are all Republicans, t!: 
the reviewing board is composed of Republicans, that the 
retary of the Civil Service Commission is a Republican, 
that one of the two members of the commission itsel! 
Republican? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it remarkable at all? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; that is not remarkable, after the s 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee that these Repub! 


eases 


le. 


fit 


| have been doing such wonderfully good work and that hi 


|; no complaint to make : 


gainst their work. Now, I do not care 
as far as I am concerned, whether the successful ones } 

io one party or to the other. If we are in earnest abo 
forcing this law, we must entirely disregard political 

tions in the selection of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I, of course, feel sure that the 
wuats to be fair about this; and my complaint is not tha 
Senator does not want to be fair, but that the Senator h: 
investigated. For i: stance, in his own State I am reliab! 
formed that since this order has gone into effect a majoril) 


st 


the first eligibles that have been reported and a majority 0! 


postmasters appointed and confirmed in Nebraska sinc 


| order has gone into effect were Republicans. 


} i 


Mr. NORRIS. Where did the Senator get his informati: 
Mr. MchELLAR, I got the information from the « 
nt. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
out? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know. 

Mr. NORRIS. If they were doing their duty as the or 
and the law intended them to do it, they would not know 
politics of these men. Why is the Postmaster General goins 
out and investigating the politics of men who are applicants 


“at 


for post offices when we have this great, big, broad order th: 


NORRIS. From the Post Office Department? 
McKELLAR. I did. 
NORRIS. How did the Post Office Department 1 








¢ 


e 
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says we are going to eliminate politics from the consideration 
of the entire question? 

I have not investigated in any case except where there has 
heen a contest in my State, and I gave some illustrations of it 
vesterday. I should like to have heard the Senator from Ten- 
nessee give his opinion as to whether or not I, as a Member of 
ihe Senate, and part of the appointing body under the Consti- 
ution, having an official duty to perform, had a right to go into 
the Post Office Department down here, presided over by the man 

has eulogized so much, and ask to see the papers and the 
where there was a contest. I have not heard the 
( or say anything about that. 
\ir. MCKELLAR. Mr, President, does the 





videnee 


senator want to 
NORRIS. Yes, 
‘ir, MCKELLAR, I think it is not only the Senator's privi- 
nnd not only the Senator's right, but I think it is the Sena- 
luty, Where any of his constituents’ 
r. NORRIS. I knew the Senator would say that. 
McKELLAR. Just one moment. Where any of his con- 
ents’ interests are at stake I think it is his duty to inquire 
it it, and if he does not know about their politics, he ought 
quire about that. I will say that if the Senator wants my 
mm. 
lr. NORRIS. I would not go as far as the Senator. If we 
oing to keep them out of politics, then we ought not to go 
le partisan question, and I am one who believes in keep- 
om out of politics. I have believed in it for a great many 
[ believed in it when my party had control over the post 
and I tried to bring about a law that would put them 
the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission. I favor 
There never was 2 Member of Congress or a citizen of 
intry Who felt better than I did when President Wilson 
that order taking them out of politics; and if the admin- 
n had only earried it out in good faith there would have 
complaint from me, That order was issued on the 31st 
March, 1917. Now, you will remember that the order 
at when there are vacancies the Postmaster General 
il upon the Civil Service Commission to hold examina- 
nd although that order was issued on the Slst day of 
1917, the first examinations under a call of the Post Office 
ment took place in April, 1918. It was more than a year 
he order was issued before the Postmaster General even 
to put it into effect. Do you think the President could have 
n ignorance of this neglect of duty of the Postmaster Gen- 
If he wanted his order obeyed and carried out in 
would he not have compelled action sooner than this? 
Civil Service Commission has been issuing statements 
month for the benefit of those who want to take the 
ations. There is a different examination held in post 
here the salary is $2,400 or more. According to those 
ents, the total number of post offices paying more than 
salary for which examinations have been held from April, 
the date of the first examination, up to and including 
1919, was 146, and out of that total of 146 there have 
nly 66 nominations—that for the 


‘ 
\ 


| 
i 
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important offices. | 


s more desire to control them than those that are lower | 


The Senator has given some statistics about unimpor- 
t offices. I know nothing about it. I am willing to 
it. Nobody claims that in every post office an attempt 
le to control the action of the Civil Service Commission. 
President, these post offices with a salary of more than 
have, as I said, a different system of examination. They 
ol 


levy 


it was impossible to place them there completely. 
Congress could not do that by law; it would be unconsti- 

il, because the President has the power to appoint post- 

to presidential offices. So that in 
postmasters drawing a salary of more than $2,400 there 

first quite a contest in the commission. Mr. McIlhenny, 
rman of the commission—and, by the way, I understood 
hator to say that this commission had two Republicans 
fue Democrat, 
ever since Mr. Wilson was President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
both Republicans, and Mr. MeIlhenny went out just a 
lime ago. I am sure the Senator has not looked into this 


OY 


‘ 


M 


NORRIS. Mr. President, it is of very little importance, 
_ ly understanding is that Mr, Mellhenny is a Democrat. 
lr. MCKELLAR. Oh, no; oh, no. He was appointed by 






Presid EM : . 
'esident Roosevelt, and he is a Republican. 
lt. NORRIS. Oh, well, President Roosevelt appointed Demo- 
{ iT . , ‘ : 
u's, and there was a good share of the time that President 





LVI io 


» 
vo 





course, under the civil service, because, as I said | 


It has had two Democrats and one Repub- | 


Oh, no; Mr. McInhenny and Mr. Craven | 


the examinations | 
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Taft was President when the commission 
Democrats and one Republican. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, there never was any question about 
Mr. McIlhenny’s politics. The Senator had better look into this 
matter, because the entire commission is Republican. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I say, I do not care whether he is a Demo 
crat or a Republican. I understood that he was a Democrat 
Probably I got that from the fact that when he got into trouble 
with the other two commissioners, a 
for a while, there is not any doubt that Burleson was trying 
to get him out, and he could not him out until they found 
a nice place to put him, and President Wilson put him in another 
job drawing $10,000 a year salary, where he is nicely situated 
now. I supposed, therefore, he was a Democrat. At le: 


was composed ot two 


nd they could not get along 


el 


st il 


is safe to say he was a Wilson supporter. His reward shov 
that. 

As I said, in these more important offices, where the salary 
is $2,400 or more, the examination is to a great extent under 
the control of the Post Office Department. The other two 
commissioners did not want to hold it in that way, but Mr. 


Melihenny did. The Republican, Mr. Craven, and the Democrat, 


Mr. Galloway, wanted the Civil Service Commission to hold 
these examinations entirely without the assistance of the in 
spectors of the Post Office Department, but the chairman of 
the commission, Mr. McIlhenny objected, and it was put up to 
the President to decide, and he agreed with the chairman, so that 
to quite an extent the President, by this decision, took t] oftlics 
of the highest class out from under the control of t] Civil 
Service Commission, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sena fro Ne 
braska yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator understands that quite a ma- 


jority of all of the district inspectors who make these examina- 





tions with the inspector from the Civil Service Commission are 
Republicans. Just take my case 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not care for that. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I know the Senator does not. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has not claimed that they ‘ 
doing anything wrong, or that they are violating the la 0 
that they are not enforcing it in good faith. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the Senator is, indire 

Mr. NORRIS No; lL am not. 

Mr. McKELLAR Iam glad the Senat is 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is trying to 1 do t . 
but I will not. 

Mr. President, I have here an article printed iu Philadel- 

| phia Press that gives such a good description of the difficulty 
that first arose down there in the Civil Service Commission 
between the chairman and the othe two members, and the 
methods the Postmaster General had taken to take these ex- 
aminations partly out from under the control of the Civil Servic 
Comunission, that I ask that it may be printed as a part of my 
| remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being Oly je vl : 
article will be printed in the Recorp 

The matter referred to is as follows 

{From the Philadelphia Press of August 28, 1919.] 
SENSATIONS SEEN IN CIVIL-SERVICE Quiz; Bt ACCUSED—COM 

MISSION “GREATLY ABUSED,"" CHARGI WILs Suri sES Hot 

NOTE FROM GALLOWAY—GEYr Facts of SHAKeE-t ( SLO Bt 

TWEEN UNITED STATE POSTAI INSPECT ) L-SERVICE 

AGENTS GENERAI HINT. 

(tty Charles R. Mi ) 
Wa { Auguat 27 

A sensation is promised in the investigation now being made by 
civil-service advocates against the conduct of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which, it alleged, has been greatly abused by Postmaster 


eS 





General Burleson. Commissioner Galloway, it is asserted, bas writt: 
a letter to President Wilson which makes very serious charges again 
Mr. Burleson. ‘This letter has been suppressed. 
Although the principals in the matter ere reluctant 
formation, little by little, from various sources, the facts with reference 


n 
C 


to give out 


to the recent shake-up in the United States Civil Service Commission 
are coming to light ; , 
Because of certain information that had come t President Wilson 


with reference to the Civil Service Commission he invited Commissione: 


Galloway and Craven to the White House for an interview on July 5, 


5 


1917. The President deemed the matters that were discussed of such 
importance that he requested the two commissioners to call for a 
second conference on July 9, 1917. ‘The facts relating to the official 


conduct of Mr. MclIihenny, chairman of the commission, already in the 
possession of the President, and the facts presented to him by the two 
commissioners, the one a Democrat and the other a Republican, wer 
of such a nature that a short time after these interviews Postmaster 
General Burleson, speaking with authority, informed Galloway and 
Craven that McIihenny was going to be removed just as soon as a man 
could be found to take his place. Soon after Burleson offered M« 
Ilhenny’s place to Victor Murdock, but Murdock turned it down for a 





S910 


Burleson offered the 
intment as Interstate 


Then 
uppo 


wu l hi LY ald 1s 7o. Ue stayed for 18 months. 

itil 1 administration could find him a good fat $10,000 

taking with him a letter from the President praising him 

onduct as civil service commissioner. Why did he 

Burleson’s zeal in ousting Mclihenny and selecting his 

? It was l Burleson needed MclIYhenny in his 

this bring matter of examinations for prest- 

Offices, especi paying a salary of more than 

is the principal thing in these 

I cts upon which an applicant is rated 

training and verience’ <A post-office inspector. From 

the inspecter collect these facts? From persons living in 

here the ice is 1 ited. Who selects the persons to 

nterviewed by the inspector to an applicant’s business training 

j peri e? The with such hints as may ’ given 

the department, 

On estigating trips the post-office inspecior ts 

connected with the Civil Service Commission, 

to say, never finds it advisable to differ very much from 

ihe inspecto: he simply goes alons ‘The information collected by tie 
spector is forwarded to the con:mission, where it is rated. 

it is obvious that this kind of an examination, comsidered as an 

examination by the Civil Service Commission, is susceptible to abuse 

least cre is abundant ground for a difference of epinion as to its 


post 
ins] 
these accompanied 
VY some one who, it is 


perfectly safe 


SPLIT © FX AMIN ION 

kind of an cxamination. Gallo 
this was an unwise step if their 
desire was simply te held ento their jobs. The President, 
given the Civil Service Commission over to Burleson as an ap 
| of the Post Office Department, any opposition te the wishes 
of Burleson was unpardonable. 

The matter was finally left to the President, who pronounced in favor 
ef the plan proposed by Burleson and McUhenny—the plan which is 
iow pursued in these examinations. Of sourse, after the President 
decided in favor of this kind of an cxamination, Galloway and Craven 
vithdrew all opposition to it and tried to have the examinations for al! 
presidential post offices conducted houestly and impartially and favored 
the nemination of the applicants who steod highest in the examina 
tions, in accordance with the plain terms of the Executive order oi 
March 31. 1917, providing for such examinations and nominations. In 
pursuing this course there were vases in which they were unable to 
arr, out Burleson’s hence Burleson’s demand that the Presi 

equ the immediate resignation of Galloway and Craven 

Air. NORRIS Mi 
I should like to take 
f may go inte them 
from Wisconsin [ Mr. 
the treaty with 
with lim. 

{f want to call 
written charges 
(ialioway. Just before I read 
the particular things that 1 
impeachment of the Postmaster 
referred to in reply 
{Mr. McKenran |. 

tinder date of March 17, 1919, Mr. 
inember of the Civil Service Commission, 
charges at White House, duly signed: 


Through the efforts of 


Mclihenny favored this 


way Craven voted against it, and 
highest 


having 


wishes 


things that 
up now. 
Senator 


President, there are several 
up that L am not going to take 
ngain, but 1] understand that the 
Lenroor| is to speak on the league 
nations and (iermmany, and I de net want to 
nrerrere 
sOolne 


Mr. 
thai 


however, tu 
General by 


the Senate, 
the Postmaster 
them, I want Say again 
referred to in reference to the 
General have net even been 
the Senuter from Tennessee 


the attention of 


mide sweainst 


Lilie penerele ly 
Democratic 
following 


Galloway, a 
tile! the 


the commission's district st 
icisco it was found that Clarence Tynan, second-class 
Salinas, Calif., had solicited political contributions 
ers in Monterey County, Calif... in violation of sections 11S and 
11% of the Criminal Code. On the cvidence submitted the commission 
recommended to the Attorney General that steps be taken for thi 
prosecution cf Mr. Tynan for his violation of sections 118 and 119, 
nd the Post Office Department was requested, on December 21, 1916, 

emove him from the service. He was indicted, tried, cenvicted 
nd fined $175 The department w: atedly requested by the 


t! postr el nt Mr BR ] n fused to 


erelary at san 


irom 


About Ju c EB Ir. Burleso requested mh io come to his off 
ere he the commission dismiss or remove Mr. Snyder, 
district secreta at San Francisco, because of his activity in eol- 
ing the evide n gene r ‘Tynan i considered that this 
a dishonorable refused te enteriain it, as Mr 
vder had done t] in his plain duty 


Mr. President, Ww not rend all 
have it al rinte ‘ ile reasons 
hurry throug! 
which is 


icainsi 
broposition 
nothing mo 


nnd 


this, but I will 
viven before, | 
wl No. 5 of the 


of 


roiling ta 


last 


mgressional el n, Mr. MeArdle, se 


Just before the 

of Mr. Burleson, addressed lett the postmasters in 

of Nevada, urging the posimasters to do everything in their 
to reelect United States Senator HeNpERsoN In some wav a 
PreNRosr, of Pennsy!] 


this letter fell inte the hands of Senatear 
CONGRESSTONAL 
ORD The conmission t 


Senator Penrose had th ter read into the 

took cogniz: of the case by addressing 

letter to Mr. McArdle asking siatement in the matter. 

This letter remained unanswered several weeks Again Mr. 

McArdle was written to in n effort to obtain a statement from him. 

Te neither of these tters hi: omission yet bad a reply. 1 

have understocd from some t that Mr surieson told Mr. McArdle 
1 1 ne te 


ntio to th erniis ns ] quest in this ense, 


the 


tite 
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at Lockhart, 


i Joe J 


of | 


portance of 
postmaster | 
post- { 
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There being no objection, the matter 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows 


1. Through the efforts of the commission‘s district tary 
Francisco it was found that Clarence Tynan, second-class post 
at Salinas, Calif., had solicited political contributions from jo 
masters in Monterey County, Calif., in violation of sections 118 
119 of the Criminal Code. On the evidence submitted the commicsi; 
recommended to the Attorney Genera] that steps be taken fo: ;{ 
prosecution of Mr. Tynan for his violation of sections 118 and 119 
and the Post Office De artment was requested, on December 21, 191\ 
to remove him from the service. He was indicted, tried, conyictoa 
and fined $175. The department was repeatedly requested by | 
gomsanionien: to remove this postmaster, but Mr. Burleson refused 
uo so, 

About June, 1917, Mr. 
where he urged that the 


referred to was ordered) 


secre 


unt 


Burleson requested me to come to bis of} 

commission dismiss or remove Mr. Snyii 

our district secretary at San Ifrancisco, because of his activity j; 
collecting the evidence against Postmaster Tynan. I considered ({! 

this was a dishonorable proposition and refused to entertain 

Mr. Snyder had done nothing more than his plain duty. 

2. About 13 months ago the commission held an examinaiio 
presidential postmaster at Buffalo, Wyo. Four persous took the ex. 
nation. One qualified. After the lapse of 13 months Mr. Burk 
returned that case to Commissioner MclIlhenny. who, without consu)t 
tion with the commission, directed that the papers be rerated i) {} 
hope of disqualifying the highest eligible and thereby ordering » 
examination. The case came to my desk after the papers bad og 
rerated and the cunsainaee had determined that the man who 13 
ago had been rated as eligible was then ineligible. Knowing 0; 
missioner McTthenny’s underhanded methods of not allowing such 
to come io the commission, as they should in the ordinary cov 
business, I disagreed with our examiners in the case and reaflirmes 
original rating and declined to held a new cxamination. Commission 
Craven joined me in this decision. To have declared this man inelisij 
after 15 months had elapsed would have made the Civil Service Co, 
sion a laughingstock and have absolutely destroyed contidence 
ratings. Many months after the examination was held the Pos 
Department sent an inspector to Buffalo to investigate the ¢lizip); 
The only thing that the post-office inspector reported against the hich: 
eligible was that he was “inclined to buy everything he saw, A! 1 
he was not in debt,” and alse that “he had a poor me mory.”’ 

3. Early in 1917 an examination was held for — ntial posi 
Tex. On November 14, 1917, the following cer 
the Test Office Department : 


nt 
(om 


Offic ( 


were made io 


Vame and nrad« 
Tyre H. Brown 
Tom I’. Harris 
Albert S. Grigsby 
Miss Emma K. Burleson 
Mrs, Daisy Franks 
ilugh W. Pritchard 
Lancaster 


this certification was made to Mr. Burleson his s¢ 
called me on the telephone and said that the Postn 
General's niece, Miss Emma K. HKurleson, was fourth on the list 
ihat the Voxtmaster General was very xreatiy interested in tl: 
and desired me personally to see to it that the papers were > 
for the purpese of making his niece number one on the list rl 
ease came to me with a letter from the First Assistant Po 
(reneral formally requesting that the papers be reviewed. 1 « 
that the papers be reviewed, and wrote to the department that 
eareful review and reconsideration of the papers it was found 
change could be made in the ratings. These letters, of cours 
the files of the commission. 

4. In August, 1918, Mr. Burleson, through his secretary, tele) 
to me that Mr. Engene Reed, a fermer Meniber ef Congress fi 
Liampshire, and then a <andidaive for the United States Senat 
New Hampshire, was being sent down to sec me with reference: 
postmastership at Vortsmouth, NX. Il. Ue said he was very ana 
have a man in whom Mr. Reed was interested appointed postm 
Portsmouth, and urged me to make his man number one, it 
In a little while Mr. Reed came in and stated his case, urging 
his candidate’s appointment in assisting in his cau 
United States Senate. IT had a yery pleasant chat Ww! 
told him that the only thing I eould do for him vy 
form Mr. Burleson of the name of the man who was rated thir 
as it was our understanding that no information concerning pre 
postmaster examinations should be given out at the commission 
I told him I weuld do what I coukid to expedite the examination 
applicants and would advise Mr. Burleson early aes 
name of the highest eligible 

Db. Just before the last congressional election Mr. McArdle, » 
to Mr. Burleson, addressed a letter to the postmasters in the 
Nevada, urging the postmasters to do everything in their pow 
elect United States Senator ILENDERSON. In some way a Cop) 
letter fell into the hands of Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvani: 
ior PENROSE had the letter read into the CONGRESSLONAL RECOL 
commission took cognizance of tle ease by addressing a lett 
McArdle, asking him for a statement in the matter. This lette! 
inauswered for several weeks. Again Mr. McArdle was writte! 
effort to obtain a statement from him, To neither of these l 
the commission yet had a reply. I have understood trom soni 
that Mr. Burleson told Mr. McArdle to pay no attention to thi 

ion’s request in this case. 

6. The commission recently held an 
office at Fries, Va., and the results were 
department returned the papers to the commission, statins 
been discovered that the highest cligible had at some time 1) 
lost one hand, and requesting the cammission to declare th high 
incligible because of this defect. Mr. Craven and myself voted 
the « ‘ancellation of his eligibility, Mr. MeIIhenny voting in fav 

\ great many presidential postinaster cases have been sent to 
sioner McTihenny for rerating in the hope of declaring the hig! 
ineligible. Of course, I am not in position to say what Mr 
nay have said to Mr. Mcllhenny in these cases, because Mr. M 
has persistently withheld from the commission eyerything th 
possible for him to withhold. Commissioner MeIthenny bas )* 
innumerable acts in the name of the Civil Service Commission 
the commission had, in fact, no knowledg: One of the thre 
Yaden, who examines the presidential postmaster papers, mac 


Shertly after 
Mr. McArdle, 


for the 
Reed and 


possibl 


~ 


examination for the 1 
post certified to the depa 
Phe 
had 











nt to me that Commissioner Mcllhenny practically dictated the rat- 
izs in every eXamination for presidential postmaster. In view of the 
tuation which has existed at this commission since I became a member 
1 June 20, 1913, it has been impossible for Commissioner Craven and 
yself to learn just what was going on here because of the fact that Mr. 
iclihenny had an air-tight organization within the commission which 
d his absolute bidding. This situation continued until June 26, 1917, 
hen I informed Mr. McIlhenny that this matter of maladministration 
uld not longer continue. On July 5 and on July 9 Commissioner 
Craven and I reported the situation to the President personally. Even 
er that date I went along pleasantly with Mr. McIihenny in an effort 
lo team work, until in October, when I caught him in a falsehood, 
i. confronting him with it, he called me a liar, which I promptly 
ented. 
| mention these cases specifically in order to show that Mr. Burleson 
i a motive for favoring my retirement from the Civil Service Com- 
ion, 
losed herewith please find a statement made by the secretary of 
ommission with reference to the one and only sharp controversy I 
with Mr. Mectlhenny. 
Sincerely, yours, 


Cnas. M. GaLtLoway. 


\iv. NORRIS. In conclusion, Mr. President, I want to read 
letters from a prominent Democrat of my State, which, in 
may be said to be in defense ot Mr. Burleson. I have no 
ht that in the Democratic Party there are many pie-counter 
statesmen who objected to the order of President Wilson, who 
4 want it enforced, who did not want it made in the first 
. who would be glad to see Mr. Burleson disregard it more 
he has disregarded it, and who are angry with Mr. Burle- 
because he has not disregarded it more than he has. There 

ny question about that. 


| e no sympathy, of course, with those men. They are 
ed to their opinion. I am not finding any fault with them. 
[ not believe that that is proper, however. I think that we 


io see, aS far as we can, that this order is enforced in 

vood faith. I am going to read two letters from a man well 

in my State, a prominent Democrat, in which he con- 

Mr. Burleson in order to satisfy some of his Democratic 

friends that the senior Senator from Nebraska is not able always 
cot Democrats in office. The first of these letters reads: 
UNITED STATES SENATF, 

Washington, D. C., May 81, 1919. 


‘| is the letterhead. 
My Dear Mrs, WEEKES: I have your letter and hasten to reply. 
B on says “ result of examination is only thing that will count— 


s—makes no difference if a Republican is chosen.”’ 
rt is the kind of a Postmaster General we have, and this is what 
Democrats boiling hot and has caused numbers of them to band 
to insist upon Burleson’s removal. 
HcocK was the only Democrat in Congress to voice a protest 
urleson’s tyranny, and, of course, Burleson didn’t like it. 
We will likely suffer the distinct embarrassment one of these days of 
Republican newspaper man who writes bitterly partisan copy 
hosen to supplant a Democrat in one of our good Nebraska towns. 
W the appointment up for a long time— 


TI 


You notice, he says “ we” 
mating confirmation, but will be unable to de so with a Repub 
jority, 

\ this is a burning shame, but Burleson, the tyrant, has the upper 


| proposes to keep it. 
he is one ray of light, however, and it may penetrate the dark 
to Democratic advantage before the Norfolk postmaster is 


eson is removed before the appointment comes it may be that 

sor will see to it that justice is done. I will watch develop- 
ly and will keep you advised. 

[ say, Burleson should be “strafed ’’; then Democracy would 
ist an even chance of survival. Otherwise I fear the sins of 
will be visited upon our party for years to come. 
lially and sincerely, yours, 

(Signed) Eari LB. GAppis, 
Secretary to Senator Hitchcock 


‘ident, who is Earl B. Gaddis? Earl B. Gaddis is the | 


on correspondent of the leading Democratic newspaper 
te, owned, edited, published, and controlled by my col 
te Schator Hircncock ; and I might add that Mr. Gaddis 
silary from the Treasury of the United States. He 
rmitted to go into the Senate press gallery, because, 
rules of the Senate and the press gallery, he can not 
ted because of his official position. But by virtue of 
of my colleague in his appointment of Mr. Gaddis 
retary, he is admitted where other newspaper men can 
lmitted—on the floor of the Senate. He sat over on 
cratic side part of the time yesterday while I was 
und he just left the Chamber a few minutes ago. 
sident, later on, on July 31, Mr. Gaddis wrote another 










ITCHC CK. Mr. President, I did not hear what the 
ead from Mr. Gaddis first. What was the communica- 







: ORRIS. I read a letter. L am just going to read an- 









| 





| did the Senator have the remotest chance of naming 
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This is written on United States Senate stationery: 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
Washington, D. C.. July 3l ’ 
The other one was written on May 381, 
My DEAR Mr. WEEKES 


[ suppose he is the husband of the won » Who e wrote 
the other letter 
Have your letter of the 19th, and hast to repl 


He received the letter of the 19th, and he answered on J 
31. He has been hastening pretty rapidly, you will observ: 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator must remember that the mail 
service is interrupted nowadays, since it has been Burleson- 
ized. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is either that le is biistuken o 


l ase 
will have to charge it up to Burleson. The letter reads 

Have your letter of the 19th and hasten to reply to it 

Reference to the Ainsworth matter, which you mention as ng 
been cited to you in the Senator's letter of May 31—the Senator could 
not obtain the appointment of a man there friendly to the Democrat 
cause, 

When a Republican was named he managed to held up the appoint- 


ment. That was all he could do. But now, under a Republican Senate, 
he will be forced to give up that and must see a shameless Republican 
named for the place At no time, under this new system of Burleson’s 
a Democrati 
friend. 

Also with reference to the Scottsblufi latter, mentioned in A 
Mullen’s office 

Arthur Mullen is the Democratic national committeemuan of 
the State of Nebraska— 
in Mrs. W’s presence—we did not wire for the name of a man to name 
there. We merely suggested to Arthur that he get some Democrats 
in the examination there who might Stand strong chances of passing 
the examination. We made it perfectly plain to Arthur that our only 


hope lay in getting some Democrat in the race there who could stand 
the examination 

I might add that the outlook now is that a Republican topped the 
list and must be named for the plac HircHcock has no more chance 


of getting a Democrat in there than a snowball has in August weather 
in Nebraska. 


So you see, with these facis in your possession, there is anything but 
politics being indulged in by the administration in naming of post- 
masters. 

Senator HitcucocK has agreed with few things which this man 
Burleson has done since taking office—particularly since the war came 
on. And he has voiced that disagreement as many other Democrats 
have done. But not a Democrat here in Washington has the least 


thing to do with naming of postmasters. All they can do is get their 
friends to take examinations and pray that civil-service marks will 
lead later to their elevation to the places. ‘That is all the good Lord 
could do if He were a Democrat now and here trying to get justice for 
His party in the naming of His postmasters. 

If Gentle, at Norfolk, is not a loyal American 


That was the man who was a Republican, and who won out 
on the examination. Here is the suggestion as to how to get 
him out: 

If Gentle, at Norfolk, is not a loyal American or is an immoral citi- 


zen his appointment can be held up. But those are the only grounds 
upon which there is the slightest show of keeping him out of the 
place. 

I agree with what you say about the damned inconsistencies in run- 
ning the Post Office Department this way It is a shame that w 
must endure it, the Lord knows But the game can not be beaten the 
way it’s played just now. Thank Heaven, there may be a way opened 
up later whereby it can be beaten, 


Now, listen to this: 


But when that time comes it may be too close to the time the Repub 
licans will take the administration away from us, simply because they 
play politics to the limit all the time 

Arthur Mullen understands the difficulties precisely Talk the matter 
over with him some time, or if you are in Omaha on July 24, when th 

itional chairman and his party are there, joi em and h hat 

’ ' 


they've got to say on the subject. 
With kind regards and best wishes 

(Signed) Bann Db. Gappis 

Secretary to Scnator Hitche 
Mr. President, when the President and Mr. Burleson started 
out on this plan, which I believe was right, to take the post 
offices out of politics, they must have expected condemnation 
from politicians of that kind. They must expect to be con- 
demned. And when they refuse to go as far as the pie-counter 


statesmen would like to have them go, then they are con- 
demned, of course. But Mr. Burleson is unworthy of his ofiice 
unless he has the courage and the nerve to stand wu inst 
such politicians and pie-counter statesmen. 

Mr. President, there is more that I expected to bring out 
and to read at this time, but because of the hour, and becatise 
the Senator from Wisconsin desires to make sone remarks on 


the peace treaty, I will close for the present 
TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 
Mr. LENROOT Mr. President, I desire to occupy only one 
or two minutes of the time of the Senate to make a few observa- 


tions upon the speech of Vresident Wilson at Salt Lake City 
night before last. 
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the speech President Wilson referred in very emphatic | favor of our binding ourselves to preserve the territorial inte: 
to article 10 of the treaty as being the heart of the cove-] rity of any other member of the league. And, Mr. President, 
uit. Sinee the President began his transcontinental journey | when we come to the final consideration of this question, if I, 
the heart of this covenant has suffered several displacements. | as one Senator, must choose between voting for the ratities 
When the President spoke in Indianapolis on September 4 he | tion of the treaty as it is and obligating the people of this 
said: country to engage in war against their will and voting for th, 
he league is that the nations solemnly | rejection of the treaty, I shall unhesitatingly vote for th 
e months after a controversy becomes | ;ejection of the treaty. 
A litth ier the heart of the covenant was transferred to : a Bet tae ae 
ticle 11, and now we find him stating that it is in article 10. Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it is now after 5 o’cloc! 
In the speech at Salt Lake City, after making some comment | Understand there are some nominations to be considered, a) 
upon the effect of reservations, concerning which IT do not wish | I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executiy 
ime to discuss now. he said: business with closed doors. 
to bring this matter, to put this matter in such a shape The motion was agreed to, and the doors were closed. Afier 
elucidation, let me read vou what I | 5 minutes spent in executive session the doors were re pened, 
servation : -} and (at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate, as in leg 
ON UNDER ARTICLE 10. lative session, adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, Septem! OF 
»«)» obligation under the provisions of 1919, nt 72 o'ecloc k meridian. 
ial integrity or political independence 
in controversies between other na- 
or not, or to employ military aud | CONFIRMATIONS. 
ler any article for any purpose un- | 
ess, Which under the Constitution Srecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate Septeii 
authorize the employment of mili- 1919 F f 
s, shal rv t or joint resolu- —" 


——_— 


MEMBER OF TITE FEDERAL Trapde CoMMISSION. 
Houston Thompson to be 2 member of the Federal Trad 
Now. wait a minute You want Fac} 


nderstand the meaning of it, and if teens ae ee 
with which you intend to cut out the PusLic LANDS SERVICE. 


d; but if you want the convenant to have SURVEYOR GENERAL, 
ave a purpose fn it, want it to be seme- . ; ; 
d-hlooded nation, withhold your applause, Robert J, Sommers to be surveyor general of Alaska. 


form A ee _o - RECEIVER or PtUbric MONEYs. 
ility that the other members of the William Kerr Patterson to be receiver of public mo 
Guthrie, Okla. 
where the President secured this 
it certainly has not been proe- 
ut I rise for the purpose of say- 
ntially such as that read by OAS1 
part of the ratification resolu- To be firs 
judgment, going to be ratified Second Lieut. Eugene R. Guil 
Second Lieut. Thomas R. Lannon, 
u little further frem his speech. Second Lieut. Leslie W, Jefferson, 


PROVISIONAT. APPOINTMENT. PY PROMOTION, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY. 


ail * 
ae Second Lieut. Luther O. Leach, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. consideration that transcends the matter of drapery, and 
is that the flag should never be so placed that it can. be so 
Thurspay, September 25, 1919. or even touched by any one passing near it. 
Owing to the close proximity of the flag to the Speakers 

Flue House met at 12 o'clock noon, chair, the narrowness of the passage behind the rostrum, sj) 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- | to the fact that books, subject to constant use, are shelye) 
lowing prayer: back of the flag, it is necessary in order to preserve and py 

Father in heaven, how shall the people of this country, the | tect it that the banner be draped back as we see it. Tis 
authorities in State and Nation, meet the present crisis which | this statement in order to relieve us of any criticism of yiols 
threatens to paralyze one of the greatest industries among us, | tion of etiquette. It is done because we are not willing 1); 
causing sorrow and suffering to the laborer, discouragement to | there should be any desecration of our national ensign, howe 
the capitalist, inconvenience and suffering to the people in gen- | Innocent and unintentional that desecration may be. \n) 
eral ? plause.] 

Give to those who have the problem before them wisdom, ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 
courage, strength to remove all injustices, adjust all wrongs, 
and bring peace and harmony. 

In this Government of the people, under its benign Constitu- 
tion, the ballot is in the hands of the humblest as well as the 
greatest. Through this instrumentality all disputes should be 
ndjusted without resort to force, and right have its sway, to LEAVE TO PRINT REMARKS, 
the good of all, under the leadership of the great Master Mr. KNUTSON. 
Workman who lives and reigns. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled jj) 
the following title: 

S. 2972. An act to extend the cancellation stamp pri 
for the Roosevelt Memorial Association. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimeéus conse; 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a short arti: 
g my friend and colleague, Mr. Scna tr, of Minnesota. 
Proved. The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks wnanimous consi 
THE HOUSE FLAG, extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting an article wy) 
Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address | his colleague of Minnesota, Mr. ScHALL. Is there objectio 
the House for five minutes on a patriotic subject. Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, by whom is ¢! 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to | article written? a 
address the House for five minutes. Is there objection? | Mr. KNUTSON. It is from the National Magazine. 
There was no objection. Mr. WALSH. I think we ought to give the Congress 
Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, we were all gratified a week ago | Recorp a rest for a while, and I am going to resume the prerog:- 
shen the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpbE.t] stated that | tive of objecting to extensions by magazine articles, 
the ladies of the Society of the Daughters of the American Mr. KNUTSON. IT hope the gentleman will not object. 
Revolution most magnanimously and graciously had presented Mr. WALSH. I object. 
o this House the beautiful banner now hanging behind the Mr. EMERSON. I ask unanimous consent to extend 1: 
Speaker's forum. That flag, though young, is yet already old | Marks in the Recorp by printing a telegram which cont: 
listorically, for it witnessed the wonderful reception given to | resolutions adopted at a meeting of Hungarian Jews at Clev 
Gen. Pershing. It has heard also the notable speeches made on | /and, expressing their disapproval of the discrimination that is 
that day by Senator Cummins, by our beloved ex-Speaker [Mr. | Made against them in Hungary. I have been requested to pres 
(LARK of Missouri], and by the present occupant of the chair. | this telegram. — ; 
It has heard that brilliant address of eloquence and of culture fhe SPEAKER, The gentleman asks unanimous conse! 
delivered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, the Hon. Frep- | ¢Xtend remarks in the Recorp by printing a telegram 
ERICK H. Gitiert, in welcoming our distinguished visitor. [Ap- | discriminations against the Jews in Hungary. Is ti 
plause.} Feeling, Mr. Speaker, that this flag in its honored | Jectlon? . 
position should have every incident connected therewith officially Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, what h 
recorded, I have taken the liberty this morning of referring to House got to do about any discrimination in Hungary’ 
something which I know will be of interest to all the Members ; £¢ntleman was asked to have this printed in the Recon: 
und will inake the history of the flag complete from the begin- Mr. EMERSON. Yes, 
ning. Two veterans of the Great War came here to the Capitol Mr. WALSH. I object. 
and with their own hands placed the flag in its position, the flag LIVE-STOCK SHIPMENT CONTRACTS. 
for the maintenance of whose honor they had fought on foreign ab a a te ; : 
soil. [Applause.] The names of those two men are Capt. Mr. JONES of 'Fexas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous: 
Herbert G. Rosboro, of New York, and Sergt. Henry H. Farrell, | t@ proces d for five minutes, a : 
of New Hampshire. [Applause.] The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks u 
When | Consent to address the House for five minutes. Is ther 
tion? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday 
|} had up for discussion an amendment which I offered 
railway rate bill, I made the statement that the Unite 
Supreme Court had held that a provision in the live-stoc! 
ment contract which required notice in writing to | 
within a limited period of time as a condition precede! 
filing of suit had been held valid. Several Members quest! 
whether or not a stipulation of that kind would be held ¥: 
or had been held valid by the United States Supreme Co! 
As several gentlemen asked for a citation, I have ©! 
this time in order to call attention to a decision by the Suprens 
Court of the United States, cited in the advance sheets of 
court, dated July 15, 1919, in the case of Erie Railroad ‘ 
John R. Shuart (39 Sup. Ct. Rep., 630). I want now t° 


ile 


1 want to refer to just one other thing, Mr. Speaker. 
the old flag hung there, there was a continuous controversy as 
to the direction in which the union should be placed. There 
will be controversy in regard to the placing of the union of 
this flag. There is no positive law upon the subject of dis- 
playing the flag, but the War Department, realizing the im- 
portance of uniformity, have issued a circular making numer- 
ous suggestions in regard to the proper display of the national 
ensign. They give it as their opinien that when the flag is 
hung upon a wall in a vertical position “the union should be 
fo the nerth or east.” They have made this definition purely 
upon the points of the compass and not with reference to the 
surroundings of the flag. According to the War Department, 
if the flag should be hung upon the wall opposite, following out 
their suggestion that “the union should be to the north or 
east,” it would bring the union to the right of the observer. 
The idea of the department is to have uniformity of direction We ; pci Sain Leet ; ei 
of all flags, rather than the display of individual ones. This the provision that was in the live-stock meme scl 
i ’ ” applicable in streets, for instance ’ ial ‘ That no claim for damages which may accruc to the si 

‘oul 1 | cae DI = on dienis ~~ tance » by whic hh the under this contract shall be allowed or paid by the said carricr, (' *" 
UnLOns of all the flags displayed on either side of the line of | for in any court by said shipper, unless a claim for such loss oF: 
buildings would point in the same direction, irrespective of | shall be made in writing, verified by the affidavit of the said 8!) 
the position of the observer his agent, and delivered to the general auditor of the said car 

' ee if a ; ‘ his office in the city of Chicago, Ill, within five days 1 = 

Nearly every patriotic society differs with the War Depart- | said stock is removed from said car or cars; and that i! any 
inent. They maintain that the flag should be hung in reference ~~ areas. nee = line - a connecuas ee a os ea 
- + : iti tie al ‘i : ie ‘ ia a é shall not be liable unless a claim sha e made R anal 
wo immediate surroundings, and that when placed on a delivered in like time, to some proper officer or agent of th 
wall the union should always be to the right as the observer | whose line the loss or injury occurs. 
sees it, and never to the left. I do not court a controversy, Here is what the court says with reference to that stateme? 
however, but do desire to state further that the department : si esente 

: surface. free fr folds lrapery. wheneve Under our former opinions the clause requiring presenl 
Sanctions a flat sul face, ree from ol 8 or arapery, whenever written claim is clearly valid and controlling as to any lia bill 
the flag is hung vertically, sut in this regard there is one | from beginning to end of the transportation contracted fv! 
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The United States Supreme Court holds that kind of a stipu- 
lation valid. When the live-stock shipper tenders his cattle to 
the railway company he is presented with a long written con- 
iract with 2 lot of provisions in it. If he were to stop to read 
it he would probably be told that he must stand aside for other 
business. Practically, therefore, he is not given a.chance to 
read the contract which contains those conditions and stipula- 
tions, and many 2 man in such cases has found himself unable 
to recover damages for stock injured. In the case cited the 
injuries were caused by the backing up of an engine into a 
train of cars while the cattle were being unloaded through a 
shute—a clear case of negligence—and yet, because of the fact 
that the shipper did not present a verified claim within five 
days, he was not permitted to recover. That is the correction 
that I sought to have made. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. When was that decision handed down? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That decision was handed down June 9, 
1919, but it follows along the line of other decisions. <A shipper 
must present the claim or be defeated, and it is causing a great 
deal of trouble and complaint from the sections where 
shipments originate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
this decision ? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Five days from the time that the stock 
arrived at the point of destination. However, in the case of 
S. LL & 8S. Co. v. Starbird (87 Sup. Ct. Rept., 462) a 36-hour 
stipulation was held valid. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr Chairman, 

Mr JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Illustrating a case, say cattle are shipped 
from Amarillo, Tex., the gentleman’s home, and 


these 


What was the length of time of notice in 


will the gentleman yield? 


to Chicago, 
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almost invariably a shipper accompanies those cattle on behalf | 


of the owner, 
Mr. JONES of Texas. Usually the shipper or some employee. 
Mr. BLANTON, Some employee is in charge. 
Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes; as a rule, though not always. 
Mr. BLANTON. That employee knows every single item of 


' . . - . ‘ . . | 
ilelay, every single instance of rough handling, every single fail- 


ure to properly feed and water en route, and every incident that 
vould enter into an element of damage, because that is what the 
owner sends him with the cattle for, and when he gets to Chicago 
und those cattle are injured, and sell on the market for less 
money than they should bring, he almost immediately wires the 
owner the price at which the cattle were sold and the incidents 
of injury and damage connected with the shipment. The owner 
is therefore in a position to make his claim for damage within 
tive days after the cattle are unloaded, and possibly this is the 
reason that our Supreme Court has held that a contract is good 
which specially provides that tive days is enough time in which 
the shipper should make initial complaint, and I take it that 
the Supreme Court considered all those matters when passing 
upon the ease cited by the gentleman. 
Mr. JONES of Texas. In reply to what the gentleman says, 
T take it that he would be in favor of abolishing the two-year 
statute of limitations and establish the five days instead. 
Mr. BLANTON. No. Iam in favor of reasonable stipulations 
hoth as to the shipper and the carrier, but of course my sympa- 
ies are naturally with the shipper. 
Mr. JONES of Texas. And it unreasonable expect a 
lun to read and to know those stipulations. If it were written 
tv the law so that every man might know what the particular 
‘tipulation is, a man could protect 
chinge and shift these written contracts until a man never 
knows what is going to be in them next, and they come up with 
ew provision or a new stipulation in another contract that is 
Presented and the man has no chance to know what his rights 
‘ce. There should be a provision for a uniform bill of lading. 
lt it were written into the law of the land, just like the statute 
limitations, that a man must present a claim for damages 
(thin a certain specified period from the time the cattle arrive 
the point of destination, then an opportunity would be given 
ch and every shipper, as well as the transportation company, 
o know that the shipper’s rights depend on his complying there- 
ith, and the whole community would become informed, and 
iglits would be protected. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
pired, 
Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
' proceed for five minutes more. 
The SPEAKER, | Is there objection? 
Chere was no objection. 
Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 


is to 


will the gentleman yield? 


S9TT 


Mr. PARRISH. 


I would like to ask the gentleman if it 
not a fact that the law of Texas provides no limitation in shij 
ping contracts shall be legal which limits the time for fili 


claims to less than 90 days? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It certainly does. 

Mr. PARRISH. I would like to ask a further question, if i 
is not a fact that in a great many shipments, such as are cited 
by the gentleman from Texas |Mr. BLanton], the shipments sare 
accompanied often by men who can not assume any responsi 
bility, some of them by negro hired men who take care of a trai: 


load of cattle? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Most assuredly. Some of the catth 
shipments are a part of a long train. A man may go back ay 
ask for information and can not get it Sometimes the stock is 


unloaded and part loaded on a different section of the train 

Mr. PARRISH. Is it not a fact that in Texas there have 
been a great many shippers who have been denied the righ 
to recover because the courts have held provisions v: 
who have been deprived of substantial justice in the cou 
Texas? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is true, and our State legislat 
has made provision which protects shippers, but these 


such 


in 
tions were carried in the shipping contracts after the Feder 
control commenced and were held valid. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. It is my impression that the limitation 
held as to Federal courts, because it certainly would not aff 
our State laws and State courts. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Practically a!l the shipment 
interstate—— 

| Mr. BLACK. But you can sue the initial carrier and do} 
| have to go to the Federal court. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. In this opinion the Carmack amend 
ment is discussed, and it is held that the provision will app 


| 





himself, but the companies | 


even were the initial carrier or the terminal carrier sued. I! 
you brought action in the State court, the same conditions woul 
apply to the shipment, it being an interstate shipment, 


and tl 


| State court would be compelled to follow the decision of 1} 
United States Supreme Court. 

Mr. BLACK. Oh, no; not necessarily, though it probab 
would do so. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I beg the gentleman’s pardon 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not a fact you could not go to 
Federal courts unless the amount was [In excess of $3,000 or 


unless some Federal question were involved? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is very true. However, whe i 
State court has rendered final decision, if it fails to follow the 
United States decisions the company can appeal to the Unite 
States Supreme Court. The obligation of contracts, the due 
process of law, and other provisions of the Constitution are held 
to be involved. They have gone from a justice court in one ot 
these State cases to the Supreme Court of the United Strate 
That decision was made on a provision stipulating that the 
attorney’s fees might be secured against the railroad company. 

Mr. BLACK. A Federal question was raised in that ce: 
raising the question that the judgment was without due process 
of law. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman surely does not take 
the position that if the United States Supreme Court holds an 
interstate shipment contract valid a man can not go into 
the Supreme Court of the United States if the State court fails 
to follow the decision. That would raise several Federal ques- 
tions according to the decisions. 

Mr. BLACK. Oh, yes; I hold that the State court does not 
have to follow the decision of tle Supreme Court of the United 
States and frequently does not follow it, though, of course, the 
complaining party may have his appeal to the Supreme Court 01 
the United States when Federal questions are involved. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. If the gentleman will consult the case 
that I have cited he will find that it was taken up after final 
action by the State court. 1 desire to call attention to one more 
decision just briefly. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Reavis] said he did not believe that the stipulation shortening 
the period of limitation would be valid. I simply want to call 
to your attentien briefly the case of the Texas Pacific Railroad 
Company against Leatherwood, in the same pamphlet, July 15, 
1919, a decision rendered June 9 in the United States Supreme 
Court. 1 will not take the time to read the facts of the case, but 
quote an excerpt from the decision : 


~ 


ise 


is 


The provision in the original bill of lading limiting to six months th: 
time within which suits may be brought not beng unreasonable. was 
valid; and as the origina) bil! of lading remained bindi the lower 
courts erred in denying it effect. The Judgment of the court of civil zp- 
peals must therefore be reversed. 


vr 
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the United States held 
by contract. Now, 
the law ought 


of ne Court of 


vd f limitation 
iit, with these conditions prevailing, 
shipper and the transportation com- 
nw their rights, iy not be any 


the 
i 

£ Q)p- | 

lefraud the various shippers by concealing from 
| 


Supre 


may be changed 


to be 


d so that both the 


so there m 
the provisions of the contract of shipment. 


SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


red 

Mr. GARD. Mr. § aker 

i SPEAKER. For what pur} 
Ohio : 


does the gentleman from 


se I 
GARD 
juUOrUulh } 
SPEAKER. 
hat there i 


Mr. I mak 


West 


speaker, 
nt, 

The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
, and ebviously there 


the point of order that there | 


"yf 
al 


Ss ho quorum prese 


move a call of the House, 
Michigan moves a call 


Speaker, I 
entieman from 


rl ‘ollowing Members failed to 


the roll, : 


Le 
Lint 
Lufkin 
McArthur 
McClintie 
icKenzie 
\icKeown 
MeKinley, I). 
MePhe 
Mi: lk 
Mages 


hibach 


ulm 


owan, N. Y 
N. ¥ 


R 
Rowe, 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind 
Sanders, L 
Sanford 
Schall 
Seully 

Sears 

Sells 
Sherwood 
Siegel 


hi 


Godwin son 


ld 


ldtog 


10 
Goodall 
(,00dwin Maher 
Goodykoo1 Major 
Graham, Pa Mut 
Greene, Mas Mason 
Greene, Vt Mead 
amill Montague 
Mi Tes, Li 
Morgan 
Morin 
Mott 
Mudd 


Sisson 
Slemp 
Smith, N 
Snell 
Steagall 
cherson 
Stevenson 
Sullivan 
Summers, Wash. 
Suinners, Tex. 
Newton, Mo Tavior, Ark 
Nicholls, S.C Tillman 

Nichols, Mich rilsor 

Nolan 

Oliver 

Olney 
Osborne 

Paige 

Parker 
eters 

Piatt 

Rainey, H. T 
Rainey, J. W 
Ramsey 
Randall, Calif 
Reavis 
Riordan 
liobsion. Ky. 
Rouse, Ky 


v 


harris a. Sts 
Haskell 


Haugen 


tfutchinson 
Ireland 
Jacoway 
Johnson, S. Dak 
Johnston, N. Y 
Jones, Pa 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kennedy, Lowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
ixettner 
Ki 
Kincheloe 
Kreider 
LaGuardia 
Lea, Calif 
r 7 “YD rr . : “ ! 
SPEAKER. Two hundred and sixty-six Members have 
red to their names. A quorum is present. 
FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I to dispense with fur- 
ling the 
SPEAKER. ithout 
eper will ope 


White, Kan 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind 
Woodyard 
Zihmman 


sS 


inove 
Ss under call 


I 


the doors 


roceet 


objection, it is so ordered. The 


COAL-TAR PRODUCTS 
FORDNEY,. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
»>make a unanimous-consent request. 
LONGWORTH Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
allotted for debate be extended 30 minutes in order 
he House on the bill, and particularly on 
necessity for the so-called license plan. 
The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous | 
for general debate be extended 30 minutes, 
from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry]. 
se.| The Chair hears none. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
little additional time? 


Mr 


ne time 

I may address 
estion of the 
he SPEAKER. 
a 


ha ¢ ; 
that the time 


‘controlled by the gentleman 
jection? [After a pau 
MOORB of Pennsylvania 
nodify that request to allow 
Vir. LONGWORTH. I will. 

Vir. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It 
ome one respond to the gentleman. 
\ LONGWORTH. My proposition 
The gentleman will recall that all the time for debate 
before yesterday was taken by gentlemen in opposition. 

i is to reply to them. 


1° } 
ire OD, 


Mr. 


may be advisable to have 


is not so much in 


re 


SNe 


. 
Hh SLIDPIN | 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understood the gentleman 
om Ohio had spoken an hour. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent f 


lor 
an additional 15 minut 
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and 


| Carolina ” 
side, and “ the 
| asks that he 


| by the 


po ~ 


| such 


| hele 
| power of public plunder.” 


Or 


—_* 


SEPTEMBER 


SS 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I modify my 
asking for 45 minutes, 30 minutes to be oecupied by 
tt portion of the 30 minutes, and 15 minutes by the 
from Pennsylvania | Mr. Moore}. 

The SPEAKBR. The gentleman 
quest by asking unanimous consent 
objection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
would suggest that the 
have 15 minutes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman from North Carolina 
hour and 24 minut ‘The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
worth |] occupied 2 hours in diseussing the matter, and I took 
le of the question for 40 minutes, and I think 

15 minutes be allowed to answer the gentleman 
LONGWORTH | on the licensing feature of this bill. 


yielded to our side to be oceupied by whoever 


request by 
myself, or 
gentleman 


Ohio 
45 


his re- 


there 


modifies 
minutes. Is 


from 
for 
Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 


gentleman make it an hour and let me 


has 
¥ 
I 


an 
3. JONG 
the opposite zi 
it only fair th 
from Ohio | Mr. 
and that time 
Wants to answer the gentleman, if they wish to make an answe 
1 hope the gentleman North Carolina does not 
more time for himself. He has an hour and 24 minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN Mr. Speaker, reserving further the right to 
object, the entleman fre North Carolina ” had three hours 
half and the g¢ man from Michigan bad three hours 
half, and “the gentleman from North Carolina” yielded 
more than half of his time to gentlemen on the other side: and 
then the gentleman, in addition to his three hours and a half 
ond an three-quarters, which the gentleman from 
North Carolina” vielded to him. asked unanimous consent to 
extend that time an hour, which “the gentleman from North 
consented to; and new they ask for 45 minutes on thuat 
gentleman from North Carolina” only modestly 
be given 15 minutes in which to reply to some o 
the gentlemen. They may not need a reply, but FE think I ought 
have the 15 minutes, 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not object to that. 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent is asked that the time 
for general debate be extended I hour, 30 minutes to be occu- 
pied by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortrH], 15 minutes 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [| Mr. Moore], and 15 min- 
utes by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircurs]. I 
[After a pause.| The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself inte the Committee of the Whole House on the 

the Union for the further eonsideration of the bill H. R. S078 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House reselved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill, with Mr. Towner in the ehair. 

The CHATRMAN. The Clerk will repert the bill by title 

The € follows: 

A bill (0 to regulate the importation of coal-tar produc 
to promote t ishment of the manufacture thereof in the Un 
States, and, : cident thereto, amend the act of September 
1916, entitled “An act to the revenue, and for other 


= 
ron « } 7 
it n aS aly 


m7 


aliita al 
it 


sith 


hour and 


to 


there objection ? 


state of 


erk 


R 


ne 


read a 


S078) 
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ed 


estab! 


to 
inerease 


Mr. FORDNEY. 
North €: 
Mr 
Th 
IXITCHIN] is 


| Ma 


Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman 
‘olina io now proceed. 
IKITCHIN. I will. 
‘HAIRMAN. The gentleman 


ognized, 


ti 
j 


b 


from North Carolina [{ Mr. 


rec 
KiTCHI 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Gentlemen, I shall take five 
the five-minute rule to tell you more about this, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio 
WORTH | recognized. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, my distinguished f 
from North Carolina |Mr. Krrentn], in his most instr! 
and entertaining speech, devoted some time at the begim 
to commenting upon the division which exists in the Republi 
Party on this measure. He says that never before has he 
a existing on any tariff bill. And from tl 
draws the conclusion that the Republican Party can nev 
together except by what he describes as “the colhies 
I eau not help thinking, coming 
it amoun 
Demo 


he 


N addressed the committee. See Appendix. 


The time of the gentleman from NN 
minutes u 
| Applause 
[Mr. L 


Ss 


division 


aor 
to a 
Party together 


from the gentleman from North Carolina, that 
that plunder what keeps the 
to-day, because I happen to know that 
tleman from North Carolina does not agree with the I 
of the United States on anything. [Laughter on the Repub! 
Shoulder to shoulder during the last Congress we 5!° 
together preventing measures goin threugh this Cone 
which the President advocated, to give more and more iu 
cratic authority to his present administration. 


confession is 


t 
resi 


side. | 





1919. 


Now, the only “ plunder” that we are trying to get rid of by 
this bill is the plunder of this country by the German trust. 
That what this bill aims at. The gentleman from North 
Carolina laments the fact that for many years when we were 
in power we did nothing to protect the dye industry. If that 
is true, when the Democratic Party came into power and passed 
the Underwood law, why did not they do something to protect 
the dye industry % 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman will permit, we increased it 
on the whole 1@ per cent over the Payne-Aldrich Act. 

Mr. LONGWORTH.,. Oh, 10 per cent! I am not sure of that, 
either. But if that is so, it amounted to nothing. Now, as a 
matter of fact, the first time that the Democratic Party ever 
took any action in relation to this industry was when it adopted 
a bill introduced by a Republican Member of Congress, the late 
Mr. Hill, of Connecticut. It is true that the duties were re- 
duced, but the bill was identical, word for word, with the pres- 
ent law, except that the duties were cut practically in half, and 
those that remained were on a sort of fade-away plan, to cease 
and terminvate 10 years after the passage of the act. I do not 
think that even the gentleman from North Carolina would ad- 
vocate such a proposition to-day. 

Now, I want to take up the time at my command in discussing 
only one aspect of this situation, and that is the necessity for the 
so-called license system. I make the assertion that no matter 
how high we were to place the tariffs in this law we could not 
by any possibility prevent the dumping of the existing stock of 
German dyes on this market at aby price, regardiess of cost, 
with the sole object of destroying the chemical industry that 
now exists in this country. 

I take it that there are two things which stand out par- 
ticularly in this situation: First, the need of protection against 
Germany ; and, second, the need of giving some suitable answer 
to the action of England, France, and Japan. Is there a gentle- 
nan on this side of the House who would support the principle 
of opening the great American market to nations which abso- 
lutely close their markets to us? It seems to me that that 
would be the doctrine of internationalism run wild. And yet 
that is what we will do, gentlemen, if we do not have some form 
of prohibition of importation, except under certain conditions, 
in this bill. I am not particular what it shall be, but to make 
fitting answer we must adopt some form of a so-called license 
system which will prevent the importation of dyes into this 
country which are now made here. 

Let me quote a few sentences from the evidence before the 
committee with regard to the first proposition, namely, the 
ability of Germany to-day to compete in dyes in this market. I 
quote first from the testimony of Maj. Sill, of the United States 
Army, contained in a report giving his experiences very recently 
in Germany in the occupied district. First he says: 


is 


Owing to the great foresight and efficiency of the German prewar 
system—that is, efficiency from a military standpoint in particular—all 
of their man power was registered and so classified that when the call to 
battle came they kept a large proportion of their trained workmen within 
these plants. Consequently, they still have the majority of them ready 
to take part in a new battle for commercial supremacy. 


And a little later he says: 


The important point is that the American people, in particular, should 
realize that this important portion of Germany’s industries is not 
crippled but intact and ready to operate, and is consequently a dan- 
serous factor in the struggle for commercial supremacy, and also as a 
potential source of war material production unless properly controlled. 
Moreover, I @o not think the German people as a whole realize com- 
pletely the magnitude of their defeat; they count upon the Americans 
in particular very soon forgetting the horrors of the war, resuming their 
trade with them, utilizing their products, and allowing their industry to 
thrive once more. At present the only things they lack are raw mate- 
rials and coal for the operation of the plants, which fortunately the 
Allies can control, unless the peace terms are lenient enough to allow 
them to operate on full scale as before. Let us hope that the American 
people and consumers of chemicals and dyestuffs will back up the Ameri- 
cau manufacturer so that this previous condition can not be restored. 


Speaking of some of the plants he visited, he says: 


_It was our good fortune to pass through the devastated sections of 
l’rance and some in Belgium on our way to Germany. One can not see 
this terrible destruction of land, factories, and cities, so complete and 
terrible that neither word nor picture can describe adequately, without 
being impressed by the contrast you see upon entering Germany, where 
all is serene, quiet, clean, and orderly, and scarcely any sign of destruc- 
Uon such as has been visited on the French. 

Arriving in Cologne, we made our headquarters there while making 
i tour of investigation through the plant of the Farbenfabriken vorm. 
Vriedrich Bayer & Co., at Leverkusen, and also the plant of Weiler-ter- 
Meer, at Uerdingen on the Rhine. 

The plant of the Bayer Co. stands out prominently as the best and 
ost modern of German chemical plants. It is a veritable city in itself, 
Well laid out, with excellently constructed streets and brick buildings. 
Z heir office buildings and recreation buildings for the employees are 
uxurious palaces. This plant has expanded considerably during the 
one and, despite the contrary assertions of its directors, was widely 
wueaged in the manufacture of war products, particularly poison gases. 

e had the sqpertnes of meeting Dr. Duisberg, the chief director, 
and, incidentally, one of the ex-Kaiser’s right-hand men in the devyelop- 
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Incidentally, he hep 
“ old-time friends,’ 

Of the Badische Co. he says a little later: 

A little later we went up to the greatest of all plants, the Badiscl 


ment of the wal Many will remember him from his visit to 
try at the time of the Chemica: Congress in 1912. 
to be over here again very soon to see his 


Anilin und Soda Fabrik, at Ludwigshafen. This piant employs about 
16,000 men and covers many acres of ground. They have the plant for 
dyestuffs, intermediates, ete., at Ludwigshafen, and a little farther 


the river, at Oppau, is located the plant for the Haber process, 


Chat is the nitrate process. Now, mark this: 

Considerable work on war products was done 1, bu 
they also were able to make dyestuffs on an appreciable scale during 
the war. At the present time they have a large stock on hand, ready 
to turn loose on the markets when permission is granted. They, too, 
ned doue considerable work on poison gases and exp.osive intermediates, 
yu 


at Ludwigshafe) ] 


ut not to an extent which would at all interfere with their resum 
tion of dyestuff manufacture on a large scale. 
That is very illuminating, gentlemen, about the situation 


to-day in Germany. 

Maj. Pope also visited that district, 
things: 

If asked, any chemist or chemical engineer in the United States would 


Say that he knew how much importance industrial Germany attache 
to her chemical industry, but as a matter of fact it is impossible foi 


and he says, among other 


anyone who has not been in Germany to realize her iron determinati 
to regain the place she had before the war or to realize the veri 
that have becn made toward accomplishing this. 
I wish I had time fo quote more testimony on this point 
The proposition that I desire to bring out is this, that wit! 
relation to the coal-tar chemical industry Germany is in 


strong and even a stronger position to-day than she was befo 

the war, when she dominated the world’s market and supplie 
85 to 90 per cent of our consumption. During the war special 
consideration was given by the high command to the operatives 
of these chemical factories. They were not drafted into th 
army. Labor was kept in the plants, and they were 
erably expanded. They made all the poison gases for German: 
during the war. They made most of the high explosives; bui 
owing to that peculiar characteristic of the dye industry, 

the same time that they were making gases and explosives they 
were also able to make dyes at the same time. They had 
hand at the beginning of the war a stock presumably suflicien! 
to supply the world’s markets, and in the last four years the) 
have been making dyes in every one of their factories. They 
have to-day, I know, an amount sufficient to overwhelm absv 
lutely the American market. They have this stock not only ii 


‘Orlsict 


on 


Germany but in Switzerland, and no doubt in other neutr 
countries, so that they will not have to wait until the peac 
treaty is ratified in order to begin to make shipments fron 
Germany; but they may begin to-morrow, and that is wha 
makes the necessity for action urgent and immediate. No con 


ceivable tariff, even though it were five times as high as the 
tariff in this bill, would prevent that dumping. All it 
do would be to put on dyes which must be imported a duit) 
which would be to the great detriment of the American peopl 

Now, there is a great deal of misinformation, I think, on boil 
sides of the House, as to what this so-called licensing s) 
Let me begin at the beginning, gentlemen. If it were le! 
to me to say that in order to protect the baby chemical industry 
of this country it was necessary to prohibit the importation o 
dyes altogether, for the next two years, I would stand for it 
[Applause.] But it is not necessary to go as far as that. Bu 
how many of you, knowing what you do of the absolute neves 
sity of preserving this industry here, not only for the indusirial 
side of it, but for war preparedness side of it, how many of 
would refuse to vote if necessary for a law which would pre- 
vent, for the next two years, the importation of any dye when 
the same dye was produced in this country If that 
necessary I think every man here would support it. But 
not necessary, because under the so-called licensing system, 
as I prefer to call it, the regulation-of-imports system—he 
this has nothing to do with a license to do business in this cou 
try—we can at the same time prevent the destruction of th 
American chemical industry and permit our textile manufa 
turers to get all the dyes they want which are not to-da: 
duced in this country. 

Some men of my party have asked me whether such a sysien 
as this is consistent with Republican principles? Why, ¢ 
men, it is absolutely consistent with the bed-rock doctrine « 
the Republican Party, that industries vital to the needs of 
country ought to be protected and be permitted to grow. 
if we could do it by the use of the tariff in this case, I would 
let us not embark on any new proposition, because this is ne 
But the situation is such that the tariff of itself will not do what 
Republicans want to do, save this industry in this country and 
permit it to grow. 

Let me show you why 
fectly consistent with Republican principles. 


would 
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accomplish by it first is that no dye er any other coal-tar chem- 
ical substance can come into this country if the same is pro- 
duced here and can be procured at a fairly reasonable price. 
Here is the whole situation: An application comes for a license 
to import a certain dye or explosive or medicine or what you 
That immediately serves constructive notice on all 
rican producers that there exists in this country a demand 
for that ‘particular material. It offers them an incentive to 
expand, to let their chemists get to work, and within two years 
I venture to say that they will be producing it in this country. 
All this, too, is incidentally to the benefit of the consumer, be- 
cause our experience so far has been that where we have had 
some competition in the last few years in the American dye 

rket invariably the price has been very substantially reduced. 

Or take, for instance, important medicinal preparations. Since 

vot hold of the salvarsan patent and licensed it to American 
producers—and mind you it is perhaps the most necessary 
medicinal preparation in the world—we have reduced the price 
the American consumer from the former German price of 
$3.50 a dose to 40 cents a dose to-day. Within three years 
American competition has reduced that price 90 per cent, and 
that is what we may reasonably expect in other cases, if we 
permit this industry to live, in the next two years. 

Now, no one believes that Germany cares anything about 
miking an immediate profit on this vast accumulated store of 
What she wants to do is to put all American competition 
business in this market, and then, when there is no 
competition, exact such profit as she pleases. That is exactly 
what did before the war, when we were at her mercy. 
Does anybody want to be at her mercy again? Why, the situa- 
tion is different to-day from what it was at the time of the enact- 
ment of the Payne law. Then every textile manufacturer was op- 
posed to any help fer the American dye industry. They feared 
the increased cost to them, and they had good working agreements 
with the German trust, many of them; but to-day four-fifths of 
the big textile manufacturers in this country are for this propo- 
Sition, because they remember what happened to them the day 
Germany went into war, when necessary dyes and dyestuffs 
vent up thousands and thousands per cent, and frequently 
could not be obtained at any price. That is what would happen 
again under similar conditions if Germany could have free access 
to our markets. 

Now, what is the situation with regard to the German trust, 
which, mind you, is mere powerful than it was before the war? 
Because where there were six great companies then, to-day 
companies are merged inte one vast trust. They are cut 
entirely from the Japanese, the French, and the British 
larkets, and what is left for them. With all of these enormous 
factories running to-day full blast, with 60,000 workmen work- 

ig night and day, where are they going to dispose of their 
goods? They can not do it in the markets of Great Britain, 
Fras and Japan, Outside of the Chinese market there is 
only one, and that is the American market. Do you suppose that 
any question of price is going to deter them from aiming a 
blow at the vitals of the chemical industry of this country? Do 
suppose that a duty of 500 per cent would deter them? 
They are farsighted men, and also the most unscrupulous lot that 
ever gathered tegether in any country. With their yellow- 
dog fund, with their unlimited capital, to accomplish their pur- 
pose, namely, to put us on our back, where we were before the 
they will sell their products at any price. Do you believe 
vill hesitate at what they can get for their product, which 
practically velvet on their hands as the result of making 
and explosives? They would give it away if it would 
prevent the development of our home industry. 

‘To-day we are supplying about four-fifths of the American 
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demand, We can supply everything except certain specialties 
and the class of dyes called vat dyes, 
Now, there ought to be a licensing system—I do not care 


} 


whether it is this one or some other one—insuring for the next 
two years that the only things that can come in shall be the 
specialties not now produced here, and thereby give encourage- 
ment to our manufacturers and skilled chemists to experiment 
along these various lines made evident by the license applica- 
tions, and in two years we will have an industry which will be 
adequate, in all probability, to supply the whole American 
And then the day will never come when we shall again be com- 
pelled to spend hundreds of millions of dollars to build explosive 
plants, hundreds of millions of dollars to erect plants to supply 
the dyes which the American people must have and which the 


Government must have for ink. During 1916 the Government 


functions were almost tied up for the lack of dyes, because, for- 
sooth, there was no industry in this country. 


Gentlemen, if you 
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do not do something to prevent the dumping of these German 
dyes on the American market, and the consequent ruin of our 
industry, we will again be absolutely dependent on the German 
industry for our dyes, as we were before the war. 

Let me call attention to another reason why to-day the tariff 
alone will not solve the situation. Mind you, the German mark 
in the world’s exchange is only worth 4 or 5 cents. It is worth 
25 cents in Germany, but here it is only worth 4 or 5 eents. But 
the ad valorem of goods shipped in here is based on the value of 
the German mark, so that your ad valorem duties, instead of 
being somewhere about 60 per cent, will be enormously reduced. 
Duties based upon the value of the German mark as it is in the 
world’s exchange to-day would not keep out anything. The only 
way to keep them out is by a license system, and simply because 
it is new shall we Republicans fail to pass it? 

I would not support a licensing proposition except in a time 
of dire emergency, and even then I would not support it as a 
permanent policy. This is only for two years. If it were true, 
as I do not think it is, that some textile manufactureers might 
have a little difficulty here and there in procuring a special or 
high-priced dye, is it not worth it to them, as it surely is to the 
American people, to submit for two years to such a temporary 
inconvenience? That is the situation, gentlemen, as I see it, 

I have studied this question as an amateur ever since 1908, 
when the Payne law was passed. As the gentleman from North 
Carolina suggests, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] 
and I are the only Members of the House now who were on the 
Ways and Means Committee at that time. From then on I have 
been interested in this, because I have known for years of the in- 
timate connection between the dyes and explosives, and thx 
consequent purely national side of this question. 

I remember that a friend of mine, a great chemist, told me 
not long ago something very significant of the way the Germans 
viewed the development of the coal-tar industry. About 30 years 
ago he graduated at Heidelberg, and on the day he went to bid 
zood-by to the head professor of chemistry he said to him: 
“There is one thing that has somewhat puzzled me. I observe 
that practically the entire chemical force of Germany is being 
diverted into coal-tar chemical experimentation, that all the 
young men that graduate at universities in chemistry are start- 
ing in on that line. Why is it?’ The professor put his hand on 
my friend’s shoulder and said, “ Young man, some day this wil! 
save the fatherland.” It came unpleasantly close to saving the 
fatherland, because from the day the war started wntil the day 
the armistice was signed there was no question but that Germany 
was competent to fight forever in so far as her explosives an«| 
gases were concerned. It was the destruction of her morale 
and her man power and not lack of explosives that cost Germany 
the victory. [Applause.] 

There is a pattern for us. Germany for 40 years devoted every 
energy and vest sums of money to the development of this in- 
dustry, because while they could make enormous profits from it 
in timeo f peace they knew that upon the day the war came \t 
would furnish them the bedrock of war material. 

To-day their plants are in as good condition if not better than 
they were on August 1, 1914. They are deprived of three of tlic 
greatest markets of the world, and but one great market is left. 
Do you doubt that they will fail to take advantage of every 
method, fair or unfair, to destroy our baby chemical indust ry? 
You can not stop them with a tariff; you have got to do that by 
a license ssytem, and for that reason I advocate that sysien.. 
If we are to save our industry, we must adopt it. There is no 
other way. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is ree- 
ognized for 15 minutes. ; 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point o! 
order that there is no quorum present. I think we ought to ha‘ 
more Members here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 
point of order of no quorum. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recs 
nized for 15 minutes. ‘ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I wish | hac 
time to answer in detail the speech made by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Kircu1n], but in 15 minutes that 1s il 
possible. Suffice it to say, the gentleman from North Carolina 
did favor a high-tariff bill when he and the majority of the 
committee over which he presided supported the bill introduced 
by the gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Hill, a Republican. 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
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It was an evidence of returning wisdom in the Democratic Party. 
For a long time the gentleman from North Carolina had insisted 
that a tariff was unconstitutional, and he had helped, with the 
present President of the United States, to write that into the 
Democratic platform in the convention of 1912, which met at 
Baltimore. The gentleman from North Carolina had begun to 
the light when the Hill bill came along, and he was per- 
suaded, particularly after Dr. Herty, of North Carolina, whose 
nae was mentioned several times in the course of his address, 
also saw the light. Dr. Herty was the president of the American 
hemical Seciety, a distinguished citizen of North Carolina, and 
Democrat of long standing. Dr. Herty had come to see the 
cht not as a Democrat but as a protectionist ; he came before 
he Committee on Ways and Means and insisted that there 
hould be a tariff on dyestuffs. And the bill was passed with the 
sistance of the Demoerats who had thus reformed and come 
under the Republican banner, notwithstanding their own 
ofessions made to the public in 1912, that a protective tariff 
unconstitutignal. 
am a little surprised that the gentleman from North Caro- 
should speak against the “ plunderland ” in the Republican 
irty, but if I had more time T should be very glad to follow him 
n that subject and charge it up to the present administration. 
reminder of the good old times when we did have 
kneckdown battles in the House of Representatives, 
ihe Democrats-stood on one side with their sophistries and 
and the Republicans stood { other with their 
omie theories and practices. I wish we cou'd go into that 
fully now, but time fleeting. The gentleman from 
h Carolina, however, has made apologies for coming into the 
iblican ranks and accepting the Republican doctrines. That 
ficient. I am glad to extend to him the hand of welcome. 
ust thank him for his kind personal references, and wish 
ht take time to enlarge upon that subject. He is a fine 
and I appreciate very highly his good opinion. As to the 
contest between the Republicans with respect to this 
iffs bill, the gentleman from North Carolina stands upon 
se premise. ‘The contest is a legitimate one. The gentle- 
from North Carolina, as the Democratic Party pretended 
1 the days of old, stands against special privilege. That 
he hue and ery of the Democratic Party when “the great 
loner’ was in control. There was to be no special privilege 
Democratic administration. ‘he gentleman from North 
believed in that, and yet the gentleman, after weeks 
upon this dyestuffs bill, stands to-day in favor of 
solute monopoly of the dyestuffs industry in the United 
hrough a licensing commission which his administration 
itrol. The gentleman from North Carolina goes further 
inds for the contrel of the dyestuffs industry in the United 
affecting $3,000,000,000 worth of business in the hands 
illy of two great corporations in the United States, which 
recently been consolidated and which will be in eomplete 
of the output of all dyestuffs in the United States as 
this bill passes, one of them being the great Du Pont 
and the other the great National Aniline & 
These are the two concerns for which the gentle- 
North Carolina now stands. ‘These are the two eon- 
which he apologizes in his desire to relieve the Alien 
Custodian and the present Attorney General of his 
bility for helping to bring about this legislation threugh 
‘al Foundation (Ine.). The gentleman from Ohio 
to refer to the German horde that is coming to invade 
1d States if this bill does not pass. Yet the gentleman 
Ohio, like the gentleman from North Carolina, well knows 
ry one of the President’s war powers still exists, and 
can keep out of this country now every pound of dyestuffs 
not wish to have come here, and he knows that 
recent proclamations of the War Trade Board, while | 
resumed trade relations with Germany in certain re- 
e have declined to permit of trade in dyestuffs and 
These two gentlemen, who happen to be upon the 
' of this controversy, know full well that the existing 
-tariff law, backed up by the war barrier, was sufficient 
vestuffs out of the United States, and that there were 
lan dyes of any consequence coming in after the passage 
Hill bill. 
entleman from North Carolina is perfectly safe in his 
on that that bill was effective, since it was backed up 
War, No German ships were coming into the United 
ring that period, and they could bring no German 
They know full well also, with regard to this inva- 
»<0,000,000 worth of dyestuffs now held up somewhere 
many or England, that not a pound of it can come into 
ted States without the consent of the War Trade Board, 
ed with the State Department through Executive order, ! 
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They know full well that there is a supreme executive council 
of the Allies a result of the peace conference in Paris, 
whieh will not permit a single pound of dyestuff to come 
into the United States in any shape unless that body gives its 
consent. 

And yet, in order to force the American manufacturer, er, 
and consumer of dyes to buy dyes at the highest possible price 
from the combination which is thus formed in the United States 
under the auspices of the Alien Property Custodian, whom the 
gentleman from North Carolina defends, they would pass thi 
bill and fasten upon the people of the United States, the user 
of hosiery, the users of underwear, the of clothing, the 
users of hats, boots, and shoes—they would fasten upon them 
indefinitely an autocratic system born in England, which th 
business men of that country are now resisting, as I shall show 
in a moment. Gentlemen pause sometimes when we hear the 
startling statements about what the Germans are going 
to us. That may not be so much the question as the 
of the Germans about what we did to them. [Applause.] 
administration under Mr. Wilson is now arranging put 
country on trade relations with Germany, but some subtle it 
ence, some powerful influence, seems to be able to say to 
administration, “ Keep out dyestuffs in order that the big anilin 
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to do 


worry 
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interests here shall have a monopoly.” The gentleman from Ohio 
suggests in his bill, and I have heard others say it, that 
should forget ade and revenues and build a wall around th 
United States—keep all foreign products out. I believ 


protective tariff, but I want competition. If somebody 


United States can make dyestuffs besides those two great « 


binations, I will be better satistied. [Applause.| I want conipe 
tition here, but I do not want the kind of competition that 
privately agreed upon by a little group that meets in the Alien 
Property Custodian’s office and dispenses German property and 
patents. I am now going to tell the gentleman from North 
Carolina something that he does not know and that I did no 
know until this morning. 

I want to tell him that in my judgment, upon informa! 
received, the Chemical Foundation (Inc.), of which Francis V. 
Garvan is president, the same Francis P. Garvan being Aliei 
Property Custodian who seized those 4,500 German patents 
which were privately sold to his corporation, the same Iranei: 
. Garvan who is to be a special attorney general to dete: 
bomb throwers under Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer, tl 
preceding Alien Property Custodian—I want to say my intfor- 
mmation is that this philanthropic, charitable, high-minded l'- 
poration, organized under the laws of Delaware with a capital 
of $500,000, made up largely of New York bankers serving 
the Alien Property Custodian at a dollar a year, and servings 


upon boards to administer German property that was seized, 
them taking f managers of these institutions, 


Cleveland H. Dodge, the largest contributor to the Wilson cam- 


some of ices 
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paign fund and a leader amongst them—I want to say to my) 
friend my information is that this philanthropic institution, 
headed by these high-minded men, appears to have been formed 
in the office of the Du Ponts in the eity of Wilmington, Del 
Walter fF, Sykes, informant 

Mr. KITCHIN if the gentleman's fiacis I g 
he will make some converts, perhaps. 

mal. 2 tK oO ennsyivania. know the gentlema 

Mr. MOOR! f Pennsylvania. I | { t 
not stand for an unfair combination. But I wish to say M 
Walter EF. Sykes, who we will admit is an interested party, 
his business being that of an importer of Swiss dj) which are 
to be kept out by this bill, took the trouble to investig: ihe 
manner in which this corporation was formed, and i . letter 
which he personally verified in my office yesterday st 1 that 
the original incorporators were as follows: 

M. M. Clancy, Pr. D. D ind H. FE. Knox. 

The Clancy 

According to M Sy Ont 
is May M. Ciancy iding at 800 North Harrison Sivreet 
occupation i tate to be tl of employee of the Corporati frus 
Co. of America, with offices on the fourth floor of the Du Pont 1 ng 
in Wilmington. She is reputed to be a stenographer and i v2 
to the oflice force as imecorporation clerk, and has lately been ns- 
ferred to the auditing and accounting compan She is consid ta 
be a confidential clerk and has been connected t t n a 
long time. 

The Drew is Pauline D. Drew, who resides 122 Was yn 
Street, Wilmington, and is a stenographer in t fii of tl ul 
concern and under May Clancy. 

The Knox is Hattie KE. Knox, siding S06 Ea Seven th 
Street, and she i sO stenographe in the office of the ime 
concern, E 

The Corporation ‘Trust ¢ f America i located n the feurth 
floor of the Du Pont Building immediately next to and surrounded by 
the offices of the Dn Vont Co. itself; as a fact, one can not tell where 
the offices of the one oneern start and where the other leav of. 
There is } lia sid ne m between the ro of 1 two 
coneertl 
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Phese, apparently, are the original incorporators of the Clrem- 

ul Foundation (Inec.), the names of whose managers the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Carolina read a few moments 
o, including the great bankers of New York, some of whom 
heen holding the deposits for the Alien Property Custo- 
dinn while they were serving down here as dollar-a-year men, 
insnaging the business of these corporations which the Alien 
Property Custodian has seized. [Applause.] 
CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired, 
ll time has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

rhe Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That title 5 of an act entitled 
the revenue, and for other purposes,” approved 
, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 
500. That on and after the day following the passage of this 
t, except as otherwise specially provided for in this title, there shall 

levied, collected, and paid upon the articles named in this section 
imported from any foreign country into the United States or any 
possessions, except the Philippine Islands, the islands of Guam 
nd Tutuila, the Virgin Islands, and the Canal Zone, the rates of duties 
which are preseribed in this title, namely: 

Mr. MOORE of Mr. 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania 
}aragraphs or by sections? 

rhe CHAIRMAN, This is not really a 
Clerk is really reading the bill by sections. 

Mr. WALSH. No, Mr. Chairman; this is a 
it is read by paragraphs, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I make the inquiry 
to ascertain when an amendment will be in order. 

Mr. WALSH. Appropriation bills and revenue bills are read 

y paragraphs. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thi 

aragraph. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of 
‘ill should be read by paragraphs. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair does not think this is a para- 
craph, even. This is an introductory statement that introduces 
ihe paragraph. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
be read by paragraphs? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes; 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Chair permit a 
quiry ? 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mir. WALSH. 
an appropriation bill the result would be that no debate could 
© in order until a period had been read. Now, as the Chair 
well knows, when the grouping of words terminate with a colon 
or a semicolon put at the end of the line and the next line shall 
bezin with a capital, it has been treated as a paragraph and de- 
nite is in order. 

the CHATRMAN. ‘The Chair adheres to his former ruling. 
fhe Clerk will continue reading until the end of the paragraph 
on the bottom of the page 

The Clerk re 


wive 


“An act to in- 
crea September 38 
1916, 


SEC, 


, 


of it 


Pennsylvania. Chairman, 2 parliamen- 
state it 


we reading 


The gentleman will 


Are bill by 


the 


The 


paragraph, 


revenue bill and 


does not think this is even a 


Chair 


Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I submit this 


The Chair then rules that the bill is to 


the Chair thinks so. 
parliamentary in- 


Yes 


ad as follows: 
FREE 
Group I. Acenaphthene, anthracene having a purity of than 39 
er cent, benzol, carbazol baving a purity of than 65 per cent, 
umol, cymene, flvorene, methyJanthracene, methylnaphthalene, naphtha 
having a solidifying point less than 79° centigrade, pyridin, 
quinolin, toluol, xy'ol, dead or creosote oil, anthracene oil, pitch of coal 
ir, pitch of blast-furnace tar, pitch of oil-gas tar, pitch of water-gas 
tar, crude coal tar, crude blast-furnace tar, crude oil-gas tar, crude 

r-gas tar, all other 
jected to distillation yield in the portion distilling below 190° cen 
rade a quantity of tar acids less than 5 per cent of the original dis 
ie, all mixtures of any of these distillates and any of the foregoing 
hes, and all other products that are found naturally in coal tar, 
whether produced or obtained from coal tar or other source, and not 
otherwise specially provided for in this title, shall be exempt from duty. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I 
in the brief time allowed me in general debate 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I meve to strike out the last 
word. And I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentlema:n from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Ts there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have just 
read upon information the names of those who appear to have 
heen the original incorporators of this philantiropie institution, 
the Chemical Foundation, Incorporated, and if that statement be 
necurate it traces back to one of the large concerns interested 
in the passage of this bill an interest in the Chemical Founda- 
tion, Inecorpo“ated, organized in the Alien Property Custodian’s 
office, which ought to have the careful of this 


LIS! 
less 


less 


en 


Was unable 


consideration 
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| Property Custodian $250,000 for it. 


Under the Chair’s interpretation if this were | 


distillates of any of these tars which on being | 





Does the gentieman desire to suggest an 


| dyes out of the United States and leaving them subjec' 


| here to the American public before we can get dyestuffs 


Or 


aed, 


‘ . ‘ . 
SEPTEMBER 


House. I do not care how powerful a corporation is or how ric} 
a man may be, the duty of the legislator is to see that he is no 
permitted, or it is not permitted, to deceive the public. A 
legislator has a great responsibility in matters of this kind, and 
the party man has a great responsibiiity here. By raising tho 
dust, by raising the cry of patriotism—and Dr. Johnson once 
said that “ patriotism was the last refuge of a scoundrel ’—men 
who have designs upon the public can sometimes put throug) 
unfair legislation. 

Now, Mr. Francis P. Garvan did appear before the Ways an) 
Means Committee, and if you have read his testimony or tha; 
of Mr. Choate, of New York, you will observe that the in 
quiries made of those gentlemen were not in vain. They were 
particularly strong on patriotic endeavor. I have a speech 
here, made by Mr. Garvan. It was sent broadcast throughoy 
the United States. He is an eloquent gentleman, powerful in 
New York, and of great influence as Alien Property Custodian. 
He talked to us about the humanity of this enterprise. This j 
the way he talked to people about it: 

The Chemical Foundation answers this statement with a chai 
and if it can only become the coordinating forum for American pat: 
ism, American sacrifice, and American ability, it awalts the issi 
serenity. 

It was going to be some corporation, this was—not only to 
have control of the dye industries of the United States but to 
take control of all American patriotism, American sacrifice, 
American ability. 

But Mr. Garvan proceeded to his peroration, and we 
hear the welkin ring, as he said it: 

Gentlemen, we are the boys who stayed at home. ‘True, the reasons 
seemed sound and sufficient yesterday; but to-day they seem on! x 
cuses, ever decreasingly satisfying. It is not enough that with enviou 
tears we cheer their homecoming. 

This to the boys in the trenches while the Alien Property 
Custodian was putting over this proposition and signing up 
manufacturers to a protective tariff bill without informing them 
that there was a licensing feature in it. The Alien Property 
Custodian and the president of the Chemical Foundation (Ine.), 
that had just taken to its bosom at private sale, without the 
public knowing anything about it, 4,500 patents which the Ger- 
imans had taken out in the United States under our laws. ‘They 
took that property over to themselves. They paid the Alien 
As I said the other ‘iay, 
one of those patents alone is worth $1,000,000 in royalties 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does the gentleman mean to say thal 
gentlemen have retained these patents for their own us 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. For the purpose of the Chetu- 
ical Foundation (Inc.), which is to lease them out on royalty. 

Mr. KNUTSON, In other words, they are holders of stelen 
coods? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not say that sub an 
emissary of the Foundation left the United’ States when the 
President was in Paris, and a clause went into the treaty that 
no German could recover anything that had been seized by the 
Alien Property Custodian in this country, nor would he ever 
have any claim for anything taken from him. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. IT will. . 

Mr. HUSTED. Is there any evidence, so far as you know, vl 
any discrimination by the Chemical Foundation in the licensing 
of these privileges? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
full of complaints from manufacturers who state that the) 
not get dyestuffs they need to go on with their business, 
through the Chemical Foundation (Ine.), through the Du Ponts 
ov the National Aniline Co., or any other concern in the | nited 
States. But I have information that certain combinations have 
been made with Great Britain by which dyes may be had. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for 
tion? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have also informatio! 
is pretty well backed up by common sense, that by keeps 


ty cis- 


Paris 


position by the Supreme Allied Council over yonder 11 a a 

. : . P > “a al} ne 
or London, manufacturers in England can manufacture al) U 
goods they want with these fast dyestuffs and sell them 


to make 


and 


I only know that my desk Is 
ean 


jueS- 


which 


these 


oyvyel 


them, thus helping to close up our mills. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Can the gentleman state the & 
the Chemical Foundation has over the importation ol Gye: 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It has absolute contro! 0" 
the patents. Therefore those things that are made on the — 
side of the water which correspond to patents seized |! a 
United States enn not be brought into the United Stat } sak 


hol ity 








the other day that these men, when they were selling their stock, 
affected to hold everything here that the Germans had—that is, 
(hey represented to the public that they had nothing to fear 
from Germany as they were able to take care of themselves. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loncgworty] questioned a 
atement made by me hypothetically the other day with respect 
» the price of dyestuffs. Were is a letter from the La France 
Manufacturing Co., which states 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Scptemb », 1919. 
J. WAMPTON Moore, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sin: Is there not something that can be done to make the law 
iking body of America appreciate the very serious and urgent need 
our manufacturers to secure dyestuffs—especially those not mad 
this country ? 


All through the war, with its many burdens and hardships, we were 
d to forget and pay any price the manufacturers saw fit to charge 
ut as the war, technically, has been over for nearly a year, we 
still placed in an embarrassing position and unable to get any 


ply of dye, no matter how willing we are to pay the price—business. 
in our particular line we use patented blue, and no other color will 


swer our purpose, and during the war we paid from $12 to $24 a 
n | for this particular color, and for what little has been available 
e the war $12 a pound, During the last three months it has been 


mpoessible to get anything at all, and at the present writing we have 
y enough to last us for two days’ work and can not get 100 pounds 


the whole United States 

(his means after five years’ struggle to maintain our busin and 
this necessary article, which is an absolute essential with us, we 
it last be forced to succumb and close our factory. 

Last year our taxes to the Government amounted to $40,000. ‘This 


e Government will lose, and all the time, thoucht, and encrgy we have 


t in developing our business during the last 12 years will be 
iticed, 
\f all times I am for the protection of American manufacturers, 
{| do not believe they are justified in prehibiting the importation 


oods which they do not manufacture or are unable to manufacture 
ficient quantities to take care of the demand. 


above stated, this patented blue is net manufactured in this 
or, if so, in such limited quantities to be hopelessly inade- 
to cover the demand. ‘Therefore I believe we should have the 
ege of bringing in sueh colors as are necessary for the maintain 
ir business, especially when they are not manufactured in this 

. * 
you in adyanee your courteous attention to our needs 

rs, very truly, 
W, Ll, RicrnMAn, 
For LA FRANCE MANUPACTURING Co, 


T 


ean not read all of these letters in my time, but I am telling 
i what some of the users of manufactured dyes say in regard 
' the situation. You are hamstringing business men by im- 


wsing upon them a condition which puts their competitors in 
‘ol of the raw material they use in their business. 
Is this system working well? Tt did not work well during 


war 
CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlemen from Penn- 
nia has expired. 
MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
s consent to proceed for five minutes more 
Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unatrimous 
© gentleman may have 10 minutes. 


[ wsk unani- 


Mir. Chairman, 


consent 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Five will do 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
\ND] asks unanimous consent that his colleague may pro- 


10 minutes more. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
MOORE of Pennsylvania. All through the war our busi- 
ch, enduring hardships and putting up with untold in- 
niences while endeavoring to do business to help carry on 
*, were obliged to come here to Washington, no matter 
ciher their home station was in Texas or in California or 
\assachusetts; they were obliged to come here and kowtow 
men who were empowered by the President to regulate 
business of the country. 


Ole 
rik 


BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, wil he gentleman yield 
question? 
Mi. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes 
DLANTON. If the Alien Property Custodian officials 
I “ol their offices to aequire these German patents for 
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acta 
; private sale Fhat being the case, and these gentlemen of 
Alien Property Custodian’s office, using the vast prope 
their disposal for philanthropic and other purposes, went on and 





| entered into this business. 


| 


een enc a CCC LCE ttt etn 


es at the expense of the people of the United States, | 


hot law by which they can be put into the Federal 
huiary? And if there is not such a law, will the gentte 


) Us pass a law that will put them there? 


MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will say to the gentleman 
{ s power came through Executive order. 

BLANTON. It does not matter how it came, if it is 

the disadvantage of the people. 

MOORE of Pennsylvania, Congress delegated certain 
po to the President, and the President took advantage of 


iclegation of power and assigned it to Mr. Polk, of the 
Department, and Mr. Polk gave to Mr. Palmer, the Alien 
y Custodian, an Executive order to sell these patents at 


ta 


Claiming that this dystuff busines 
was the key business of the Nation, 


seeing that billions of dollat = 
of business depended upon it 


, they formed a combination, and 


they have that combination now. They are now in control of! 
the business, and they are standing for the highest possible 
prices. The Alien Property Custodian did all this under Ex 
ecutive order, translated by the President to the Secretary of 


T 
State, and by him assigned in the manner TI ] 


ive just deseribed. 
Mr. GARLAND and Mr. DEWALT rose. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield, and if si 
whom? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ield first to the gentle: 
from Pennsylvania {| Mr. Dewar]. 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania said a fi 
reference to taking over these 4,500 patents, 

that by the treaty of peace no reparation could be given at al 

to the owners of those patents. Am I correct 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DEWALT. Now, in the trading with the enemy act, : 
I remember it, the act itself provides that when these patents ar. 
taken over the patentees shall have certain rights reserved to 
them, and shall in the future, after peace is declared, be r 
munerated for the use of those patents in this country. Now, 
what I would like to know is whether the gentleman has am 
information as to whether the treaty of peace abrogates tha 
portion of the act. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have read the article whiel: 
was carried abroad from the Alien Property Custodian’s office 
by one of the attorneys thereof, and it provided, in substance, 
that no claim would ever lie—and this by treaty—against any 
department or bureau of the United States for any property that 
has been seized during the war, that no claim would rest. 

Mr. DEWALT. Is it not true as a legal proposition tha 


Mr. DEWALT. 


moments ago, with 


in that statement 


t if 
the treaty is ratified it negatives this law, because all treaties 
passed subsequent to a law negatives the law? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman may be right 


1 think the gentleman is absolutely correct as to the treaty 
superseding the law. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yielk 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GARLAND. Here was a case presented to me the othe 
day, Where a German came to this country about seven year: 
ago with a very favorable-appearing patent as to rubber, very 
light, one-fourth of the weight of cork, which could be put 
into use for any kind of work, and a lot of Americans took hold 
of that patent at the time, because they saw great value in it 
for Government use, and they did a lot of work in connection 
with it. The war came along, and it was seized by the Alie 
Property Custodian, and those people were unable to proceed 
with the work. The German to whom I referred left this coun 
try and is out of it entirely, but those people have men capabl 
of doing the work. They learned recently that this patent 
referred to was under the control of a lot of New York lawyers 
a company of New York lawyers. Then they wroie those law 
yers, and the lawyers said they would have to pay 10 per cen! 
royalty if they wanted to proceed with the work 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will say to the gentleman 
that the hearings as to these dyestuffs are replete with lawy 
and with experts and with bookkeepers and other people em- 
ployed by the Alien Property Custodian, serving at salaries run 
ning up to a thousand dollars a month and more. tundreds o 
thousands of dollars were expended in this way, and some of the 
men whose property was taken were told that if they were not 
good they would be sent to Fort Oglethorpe, and they did go 


ers 


to Fort Oglethorpe, and some of them have gone out of the 
country since. 

If this treaty provision goes into effect, the owners of those 
patents will never get a cent from any claim that they may 


present against this Government. I do not want to see busi 
ness men obliged to come to Washington from Buffalo or N: 
Orleans or San Francisco or Seattle for a permit to get out 


some dyestuffs for calico in the spring trade. They ought not 
to be obliged to do that. 
Hiow is this scheme working in England? I am going to 


read to you from the Dyer, a trade paper published ever yonde: 
in England, showing just what they think this 
there, where this idea was born: 


hout system 


The commercial world is already irritated by the superebundauce of 
red tape, and no Government department can carry on without it Then 
there is the clement of the unexpected. ‘The Government official makes 
his own rules of the game of commerce as he goes along, and in hoeniwly 
phrase the business man complains very justly ih “you oW 
where to have him.” 
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Mr. GARLAND. They do not inquire nruch about anything. 





oe tly } SVS 
rtainly a fact that all traders, except a small clique favored | 5? long as they set the money. 

ictual conditions, are most anxious to see the final abolition of Mr. LAYTON. They would incorporate a company to build 
ficial meddling with commercial mafters that never were, and never | 9 tramway to the moon if you wanted it. They are in the 

hould be, within the spuere of Government attributes. i : vate sae ae re wi a 
; _,_ | business of incorporating companies. I am not here to defend 

here is an appeal from the dye users in England to get rid | the morality of the State of Delaware in this matter. 

f the hamstringing system that they have had over there since Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I made that statement on in 


the war, and it is here proposed to fasten it on us in the United | formation. The gentleman states that these three person; 
States, and say to the man who can not get dyes in the United |] named are dummies. I assumed that to be the fact, and that 
States, “You wait. Be a patriot, close up your mills, dis-] js the reason I put in the names, because so much had been said 
charge your employees until the Du Ponts and the Nationa! about the public spirit and the philanthropy of the Chemical 
\niline Co. can work out these patents of the Chemical Founda- | Foundation (Ine.), and it had been so readily accepted 
Co. and get you the dyes you want.” Our business men] gs a philanthropic institution and so loudly proclaimed as 
vant what they want now If they do not get it now, England | such by the distinguished gentleman from North Carolina [ Mr. 
being in possession of the dyes, Germany being in possession | KivcnHin] that I thought it but fair to bring this information 
if the dyes, France being in possession of the dyes, England | about the dummies who organized it to the attention of the 
being in possession of the shipping and the high seas, their | }Zouse. 
soods will come into this country, and we will close some of Mr. LAYTON. But I think my friend from Pennsylvania, i), 
our milis waiting for dyes. [Applause.] all fairness, ought to withdraw any imputation that he made 
Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the las on the basis of this paper. I stand here to assert that this is 
ord the usual way of chartering a corporation when a Delaware 
The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman is recognized in oppositior | chartering company charters it. They take their own people, 
to the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. in their own office, and send in their three names, because the 
Mr. LAYTON. It is not often that the distinguished gentle- | Jaw requires them to have three names, and then the rea] 
nan frum Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] barks up a tree where | parties in interest, in New York, Philadelphia, or Chicago, take 
here is no coon, but when he made the charge based upon this | the certified copy and hold their meeting and pass their by- 
paper, that he had conclusively shown a connection between the | laws and elect their own directors and so complete their in- 
EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, of Delaware and the Chemical | corporation. 
Foundation Co., it was one of the flimsiest propositions that I Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 
think I ever laid my eyes on. As former secretary of state of the Mr. LAYTON. Certainly. 
State of Delaware, and being perfectly familiar with the gran Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This matter becomes impor- 
ny of charters, knowing all of the trust companies of the State | tant only in this respect: It is claimed that the Chemical 


¢ 


vhose duty it is to charter companies, I want to say that ther Foundation was organized by public-spirited men, although all 
I believe, at least four of these large chartering companies | of them were attached to the Alien Property Custodian office. 
iw housed under the roof of the Du Pont Building in the city Why did not they assume the responsibility of becoming i 


f Wilmington. This is only one of them. I see the names of | corporators themselves? 
Clancy, Drew, and Knox. And what does the letter say? IU The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 
says that May M. Clancy resided at a certain place in the city Mr. LAYTON. Lask for one minute more. 
of Wilmington, and that she is an employee of the Corporation Mr. FORDNEY. Reserving the right to object—and I do not 
Trust Co. Why, the Corporation Trust Co. has nothing to do object—permit me to say that I am going to insist hereafter 
with the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, ; not as much as the Du | that the debate be confined to the subject of the paragrap! We 
Pont Co, has to do with the Delaware Charter Guaranty & Trust | have read the free list, and gentlemen are discussing somethi! 
Co., which does a great deal of their chartering for them, I un- | that pertains not at all to the paragraph read. After the gen- 
‘lerstand. If they were going to get a charter for the Chemical | tleman from Delaware has concluded his remarks, I am going 
Foundation Co., I should suppose they would follow their usual to insist on the debate being confined to the subject that has bee 
custom and employ the trust company that they usually employ | read. ; 

chartering their various companies. It is the commonest thing, Mr. LAYT¢ DN. I only want one minute to say that this > 
t is the regular thing, it has been the practice for the last 20 | to be the only paper substantiating the statement mace b: 
years, that when you charter a company in the State of Delaware, | gentleman from Pennsylvania, and there is but one thing 
one of these trust companies sends down the names of three | that would lend suspicion or color to that statement, and 

ks or stenographers in their own office, three names that we | js because the Corporation Trust Co. is housed in the Du Po 
(luminies. They send down the articles of incorporation, | Building in Wilmington. That building covers lawyers 

the secretary of state takes it and incorporates them and issues | dentists, corporation irust companies, and every concei 

certified copy which goes back at once to the trust company | form of business. It is a great office building. 
that sent the papers there. Then immediately the real incor- Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from De 
porators, the people who are behind the charter, come forward | is one of the best-known men in that State. Does h 
and organize at once a corporation in their own names, and the 
three names which are sent to the office of the secretary of state 


Cc. R. Mudge? 
Mr. LAYTON. No, sir. 
re nothing except dummies. Under the Delaware corperation Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentlemas 
law it requires three names to the original certificate of incor- ] 
poration, but these names are not one time in a hundred the 


| whether C. R. Mudge is a Du Pont attorney? 
; Mr. LAYTON. I never heard of him as such. 
ctual incorporators where the incorporating company is a Dela- 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am informed thi 


are company. If it is an outside company, then generally they | of the gentlemen who took out the charter, This was supj l 
put in their own names, but they do not always do it even then. to be an independent and philanthropic concern. 
Now, that is the only evidence that the distinguished gentle- | The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expii' 
tan from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr] has to connect the FE. I.|) Mr, KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous co! 
du Pont de Nemours Co, with the Chemical Foundation Co. He mv time be extended to 10 minutes. 
nright just as well take any one of the numerous charters that “Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman from North § l 
were granted last month in the State of Delaware and connect | permit me to say that if the gentleman is going to dis , 
them up with the Ek. 1. du Pont de Nemours Co., for the names | chemical foundation I wish he would discuss it unde 
sent to the office of the secretary of state of the State of Dela- } paragraph and let us act first on this? 
ware are office clerks for the most part. This paper only shows |" Mr, KITCHIN. I will gladly do so. 
the names of the employees of the trust company that incorpo-| Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out . 
rated the company. It shows no connection under the sun be- word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, | te 
tween the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. snd the Chemical | for this bill, licensing feature and all. 
foundation Co. I have been accused of being the most independent I F 
Mr. GARLAND, The State of Delaware never inquired very | can in this House, and I do not deny the charge. 
closely whether it was Du Ponts or anyone else that wanted a I have oftentimes found myself at odds with Uie lead 7 
charter, did it? ily party, especially upon questions of policy. ‘Zz 
Mr. LAYTON. No imore than they would inquire from you. | But upon the question of protection I find myself abreast © 
Mr. GARLAND. Delaware gave charters that no other State | the most rampant protectionist in this House. I yield to be Wr" 


would give to trusts and corporations, did it not? in this House or elsewhere in my loyalty to the protectiv' ie 
Mr. LAYTON. Oh, no; there are plenty of States in the same | policy. Protection and America are synonymous terms. hig 
ner policy upon this subject is this: On every article needed tnt 
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country that we do not produce in sufficient quantities to satisfy 
our demands and can I would place a protective tariff high 
nough to insure its production in this country. 

The American market is the best market in the world, and this 

arket must be protected. Commercial jealousies have caused 

any wars, and one reason why we have been free from com- 
wercinl wars is because we have the best market in the world. 

We have found to our great surprise that Germany is recover- 

» industrially and commercially more rapidly than any of our 

We will come in direct competition with German labor. 
dierman fleets will soon be headed this way with German-made 
which will come in direct competition with American- 
Are we going to do nothing about it? During the 

the dye industry was established in this country, millions 

‘ Jollars was invested in the industry, and many men were 

‘riven employment in this industry. I am in favor of protecting 
his industry and destroying German competition until our dye 
istry is thoroughly established. 

[ would like to see this country in such a position so that if 
had hostile fleets upon our Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts, 
hostile armies upon our northern and southern borders we 
d jive in spite of the world. This is my idea of preparedness, 


ilies, 


oods, 


, soods. 


’ 
(ie 


[ believe in a protective tariff high enough to protect American 
against foreign labor, and that we must have, The Ameri- 
workman demands more than the foreign workman. He 
ts better homes. He wants his children better educated. 
vants all the necessities and conveniences of home life. He 
s his home painted on the outside and papered on the in- 
He feels himself the need of these things that the foreign 
un does without. You may call it a Chinese wall, or you 
| it selfishness, but I am for American labor first, last, 
the time as against the labor of any other country. 
\ ise.]} The only thing that will make American labor 
clothed, better fed, better housed, better educated than 
bor of any other country in the world is by means of a 
ve tariff. [Applause.] Time and experience have proven 
ver and over again. 
ry, and I believe in placing such a tariff upon it as is 
ry to insure its production in this country in sufficient 
tities to satisfy our demands. 
all vote for the licensing system beenause 
is necessary. [Applause.] 
| CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
Clerk read as follows: 


501. That on and after the day following the passage of this act, 
tion to the duties provided in section 500, there shall be levied, 
and paid upon all articles contained in Group IJ a special duty 
nts per pound, and upon all articles contained in Group III a 
juty of 7 cents per pound: Provided, That the special duties 
provided for on colors, dyes, or stains, whether soluble or not 
, color acids, color bases, color lakes, leuco-acids, leuco-bases, 
nd indoxyl compounds, shall be based on standards of strength 

| be established by the Secretary of the Treasury, and that 
importations of such articles which exceed such standards 
th the special duty of 7 cents per pound shall be computed 
ight which the article would have if it were diluted to 
lard strength, but in no case shall any such articles of what- 
ngth pay a special duty of less than 7 cents per pound: 

i further, That beginning six months after the date of passagé 
t no package containing any such color, dye, stain, color acid, 
color lake, leuco-acid, leuco-base, indoxyl, or indoxyl com- 

ll be admitted to entry into the United States unless such pack- 
invoice shall bear a plain, conspicuous, and truly descriptive 

t of the identity and percentage, exclusive of diluents, of such 
ain, color acid, color base, color lake, leuco-acid, leuco-base, 

* indoxyl compound contained therein: And provided further, 
nning six months after the date of passage of this act, no 
mntaining any such article shall be admitted to entry into the 

ies if it or the invoice bears any statement, design, or device 
uch articte or the ingredients of substances contained therein 
ilse, fraudulent, or misleading in any particular. In the 

t of this section the Secretary of the Treasury shall adopt 

of strength which shall conform as nearly as practicable to 
ercial strengths used in the United States prior to July 1, 


I believe at this 


to make reguila- 


etary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
he enforcement of the provisions of this title. 
LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I have several perfecting 

nts suggested by the Tariff Commission that I desire 
rk read as follows: 


iine 66 


12, after the word “ dimethylamidophenol,” 
lbenzylanumonenimhydroxide.” 

LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, that is an amendment 

(by the Tariff Commission and also a change of policy ; 

y adds the material which they think should be added to 

». Iwill put in the reason given by the Tariff Commis- 


insert “ di 

















CTTAIRMAN. 
‘ liestion was ti: 


The question is on the amendment. 
iken, and the amendment was agreed to. 





















LVilt IT4 


I am in favor of protecting the dye | 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offers another amendment 
which the Clerk will report, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


, 


Page 3, line 18, after the word “ nitrobenzaldehyde,’ ike ov nitro 
benzol.”’ . 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, the same areument 


holds good in this case as did in the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is en agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, line 21, strike out the word “ phenylohydrazine ”’ and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “ phenylhydrazin 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, that is a mere change 


of spelling. 

Mr. KITCHIN 
vield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. = Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I see that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] is not paying any attention to this amendment, and 
for and in his behalf I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Ohio whether the Chemical Foundation or the Du Ponts had any- 
thing to do with that amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Oh 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Nobody had anything to do wi 
except the United States Tariff Commission. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is sure ,that the Du Ponts 
and the Chemical Feundation had absolutely no connection 


with the conception or framing of the amendment? 
Mr. LONGWORTH. So information 


far 


as ny goes, they 

have not, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then TI shall support it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman - 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, I desire to oppose the 
amendment that the gentleman from Ohio has offered. I 
| thought he had yielded the floor. 





| to prove 


Mr. LONGWORTH 
is a change of spelling. 
The CHAIRMAN 

recognized. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LonGwortH] because of the colloquy that has just taken place 
between him and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr 
KaitTcHInN]. The gentleman from North Carolina is endeavoring 
up his case by the gentleman from Ohio, and the two 
have been in such close juxtaposition on this proposition that I 
fear anything that comes from either of them. The gentleman 
from North Carolina desires to know if the Du Ponts had any- 
thing to do with this suggestion offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio. The gentleman from Ohio answered “No.” The gentle- 
man from North Carolina asked if the celebrated philanthropic 
institution, the Chemical Foundation Co. (Ine.) had any- 
thing to do with it, and the gentleman from Ohio responded in 
the same manner. The gentleman from Ohio observed. how- 
ever, that the suggestion for the amendment came fron 
Tariff Commission. Whether the Tariff Commission is har - 


I merely make the explanation that i 


ry . 
Che eontle wl from 


Pennsvivania is 


| ing for the job of being the special commission to issue licenses 
| for dyestuffs I do not know. I suspect, upen information, tha 
the Tariff Commission rather desires to be free from the 
obligation of issuing licenses, and in support of that suspicion I 
read fromm an address to the American Chemical Society at 
Buffalo, by Mr. Culbertson, 2 distinguished member of the 
Tariff Commission, who disapproves of the licensing system in 


and who said it 


toto, should not apply to the United States, 
| Mr. Culbertson, addressing the very gentlemen who are inter- 
| ested here, with reference to the British system, said: 


She (Great Britain) has provided State aid for the dye industry in 





the form of loans and grants for buildings and research. The impotta 
tion of all dyes is prohibited except under license granted by a licensing 
committee. No dye is to be imported which the domestic industry 
able to supply or for which an adequate substitute is made the 
country. I believe that such a plan has been suggested as desira fur 
| this country. For my part, I can not regard it with favor. In Great 
Britain the plan is in the early stages of experimentation. There the 
firms are comparatively few, and the Government is closel ssociated 
with them in the enterprise. 

They subsidize them there 

In the United States our industry is too diversified and varied, the 
problems of administration too vast, the political consideration too 
uncertain to warrant meeting the dye problem with prohibition, im- 
portation, licenses, and direct Federal supervision. 

The alternative is a tariff which will equalize, with a fair margin, the 
conditions of competition between this country and abroad, 
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follows: 


mendmei 
LON¢ man, I offer the following 
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iph 14 as a “ mercurial preparation.” 
treduces no new principle, but ‘merely 
will be treated exactly like other similar cases. 
ul in paragraph 29 of the act of 1915 which 
ethers and esters of all kinds not specially 

, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 
vided for in this bill, including drugs, inter- 
flavors, and photographic chemicals, may 
esters, so that there is 
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that page 3, line 12, after tix 
word “ dimethylphenylbenzylam 
l ‘The purpose of this is to cover 
printing on textiles dyed with 
ig white or yellow stripes or designs 
products were formerly sold under 
ul especially Leucetrope O and 
original report of the Tariff Commis 
composition of these preducts was not 
they had no name in commercial 
satisfactory designation of them could 
and ineffective to eribe goods 
names, since such names can be 
| of a single firm, and the goods 
gal imported under some other uname. It has 
n brought to our attention that these products are mixtures 
consisting of dimethylphenylbenzylammonium hydroxide (or sulphenic 
acid derivatives thereof), which is a coal-tar product, and sodium 
formaldehyde sulphoxylate and zine oxide. By adding the coal-tar in 
gredient by name to Group II Leucotrope or its equivalent by what- 
ever name sold will be dutiable under the clause on page 4, line 19, 
which ads “all mixtures, including solutions, consisting in whole or 
in part of y of the for ng.” 
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(9) The commission also desires to call attention to the 
questions, which involve a question of policy, but without maki 
recommendation. 

Perfumery and perfume materials. Materials of the coal-tai 
are net covered by the act .of September 8, 2916, or HU. R. 807s 
tariff act of October 5, 1913, contains the following provisions - 


»)- 


Ze. 


follow 


“48. Perfumery, including cologne and other toilet waters, art 


of perfumery, whether in sachets or otherwise, and all. prepa 
used as applications to the hair, mouth, tceth, or skin, such a 
meties, dentrifrices, including tooth soaps, pastes, including the; 


grease paints, and pastes, pomades, powders, and other toilet pre; 


tions, all the foregoing if containing alcohol, 40 cents per poun 
GO per cent ad valorem; if net containing aleohol, 60 per , 
valorem; floral or flower waters containing no alcohol, not 
provided for in this section, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

“49. Ambergris, enfleurage greases, and floral essences by w! 
method obtained; flavoring extracts, musk, grained or in pods 
and all natural or synthetic odoriferous or aromatic subs 
preparations, and mixtures used in the manufacture of, but not | 
able as, perfumes or cosmetics; all the foregoing not containing ; 
and not speciaNy provided for in this sectien, 20 per cent ad vai 

In addition certain other perfume materials of natural origi 
specifically mentioned elsewhere in the act of 1913, espe 
paragraph 46. 

Commercial perfumery is made by Mixing or compounding 
natural odoriferous substances such as various balsains, essenti 
floral animal products (musk, civet, ete), and 
chemicals with each ether and a suitable solvent (usually aleolio 
au suitable fixative. Other vehicles such talcum powder 

ream are also extensively used. 

Some of the synthetic chemicals used are of coul-ta ori 
others are not derived directly or indirectly from coal tar. 
perfume chemicals are as_a rule complex substances which are 
und expensive to make; they must be of the highest purity and « 
and they have a small market. For these reasons they are vy: 
pensive—only a few of them can be bought as low as $1 pe 
and prices above $25 per pound are comman and even sules 
pound are not unknown, 

The manufaeture of perfumery and perfumed wuaterijals j 
into two distinct branches—(1) manufacturers and dealers in 
materials, and (2) manufacturers who purchase their mat 
mix, bottle, advertise. and distribute the finished perfumery 
perfumed toilet articles to the retail trade. 

In the preparation of the report of the Tariff Commissi: 
December 12, 1918, suggesting a revision ef title 5 of the act 
tember 8S, 1916, perfumery materials were purposely left out | 
Congress had apparently clearly expressed an intent to lea 
dutiable under the tariff act of 1913. Perfume materials of 
origin are, however, so closely allied to drugs and fiavors of 
origin that they might logically be included with the I 
materials such as methylsalicylate which may be used 
flavors, or perfumes. Benzyl benzoate and benzyl icetate ; 
of special mention by name because in addition to their us 
and perfumes they were found during the war to be useful a 
for the varnish used on airplane wings and large amounts w 
for this purpose. The materiel] used for this purpesc does not 
to be of high quality necessary for use in medicine or perfun: 
therefore, it is suggested that these two substances be met! 
name in order to forestall a claim by an importer that th 
are not perfume materials, but solvent for airplane varnish 

If desires to include perfume materials in Grou; 
following amendments to H. R. S078 -will accomplish this pur) 

Insert, on page 5, line 17, of H. R. SO7S8, after the word 
the following: ‘‘* * benzyl acetate, benzyl benzoate 
oedoriferous or aromatic substanees, preparations, and mixtur 
the manufacture of, but not marketable as perfumes and 
not containing alcohol” 

Add to the repealing clausc, 
the figure * 49.” 

On page iine after the word “ flavers.”’ 
thetic materials for perfumes and cosmetics.” 

(6) There is one other matter on which 
clearly a definite policy in the act of September $, 1916, whi 
wish to reeonsider in view of later developments. In the p 
pheno! is placed in Group IT on the dutiable list, whereas cres 
is closely allied to phenol, is placed on the free list. Both p 
erystal carbolic acid) and eresol (or eresylic acid or tiquid 
acid) are found naturally in coal tar and are commercial! 
from this source as joint products in the treatment of coal ta 
recovery of its valuable constituents. ‘They have many) ses 
mon. The distinction between them, whieh is of the 
mercial signifieance, is that phenol was used on an cnormo' 
the recent war as a raw material for the manufacture of 
explosives pieric acid and ammouium picrate, which are import 
tillers. Cresol, on the other hand, was used only in relative 
nificant amounts in the manufacture of explosives. As a 
the supply of natural phenol from coal tar was entirely in 
und «an cuormous- synthetic phenol industry was developed in t 
States during the war, although no such factories existed in t) 
States at the outbreak of the European war. During 
106,000,000 pounds were made in the United States rhe 
in the treatment of phenol and cresol in the tariff Se] 
1916, was obviously intended to protect and encourage 
thetic phenol industry and found ample justification < 
xrounds. ’ 

The conditions which haye arisen since the signing of th 
different that Congress miy Wis 
sider this policy. The new synthetic phenol industry had 
cessful that soon after the signing of the armistice. the 
phenol on hand in the United States were so large that it w! 
require from three to five years to consume them for pea 


Pose ) 


essences, 


SV) 


as al 


tor 


al 


Congress 


page 8, hine 8, afte: 


insert 


Cengress exp! 


ol 
‘ 


The price quickly dropped from about 45 cents to a 
and all the factories sbut down, and it is very doubtful if tl 
again. Natural phenol will, of course, continue to | 
may supply the entire demand as it did before the war. rh 
can be hoped for is that after allowing three years or Wo. 
disposal of surplus stocks a small fraction of the exis!) 
eapacity may be utilized. Under these changed circumstance ; 
may wish to reconsider the policy of making a. differ + 
phenol and eresol and put them on an equatity either on tt 
in Group I or on the dutiable list in Group II. 
The commission expresses no opinion on the ma 
but merely presents for the convenience of Congres 


tter of poll 


th \ 








1919. 


RE 





hearing on the subject. A prominent American manufacturer of phenol 
il eresol from coal tar urges that cresol should be placed on the 
tiable list along with phenol, and in support of this contention urges 
. following arguments: (a) Phenol and cresol are obtained as joint 
oducts in the treatment of coal tar, and if the argument based on the 
otection of the synthetic phenol industry is no longer regarded a: valid, 
two products should be given equal treatment under the tariff. 
Che recovery of phenol and cresol from coal tar is more complex and 
wnsive than the recoyery of other crude coal-tar products, such as 
ol. toluol, and crude naphthalene. (c) At the present time there is 
phenol and cresol which is not commercially recovered from the 
ious coal-tar distillates, because it has not been profitable to do so in 
past in competition with imported phenol and cresol ; but the im- 
tion of a duty on cresol and the retention of a duty on phenol would 

it profitable to install and operate the necessary equipment at tar 
lleries. On the otber hand, it should be pointed out that cresol or 
lic acid is an important raw materiai for the manufacture of disin- 


nts, including disinfectant soaps and sheep dips, as well as in the | 


nufacture of synthetic resins and a great variety of other products. 
sol and eresylic acid or crude carbolic acid haye been regularly im- 
d in substantial amounts, chiefly from England. It therefore seems 
able that to transfer cresol and cresylic acid to the dutiable list 
vould inerease the cost to the corsumers of these products, and if it re- 
ed in a lesser use of disinfectants, might even react unfavorably on 
public health. Altheugh it is probably true that the recovery of 
esol from coal tar is somewhat more difficult than the recoyery of 
of the crude products, nevertheless, as compared with most inter- 


is regularly sold at prices substantially below the price of most 
mediates. 

\itention is called to the fact that if any change is made in the 
nt policy, either by changing phenol to the free list or by adding 
| to the dutiable, further amendments should be made to the speci- 

tions which distinguish between distillates which shall be dutiable 
those which are free. The specifications in H. R. 8078 are drawn for 
urpose of insuring that distillates containing large amounts of 

shall be dutiable, but that distillates which contain cresol instead 
nol as their most important ingredient shall be free. 
Very truly, yours, 
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two years during the transition from abnormal to normal 
period—whether it should have such protection or not. Some 
favor both propositions in the bill. Some favor the rates in the 
bill and oppose the license feature of it. Some oppose both. 1 


oppose both the high, exorbitant rates in the bill, which if passed 
will be permanent unk 


ss repealed, and the peculiar kind of li 
cense provisions in the bill. But I protest against the unjust 
insinuations and imputations against the officers of the Chemical 
Foundation. 

This letter that Mr. Moore produced here in his dramatie wav 


leaves the House under the impression 
tion to spring upon us. He wanted to remind “Mr. Krre HIN, 
of North Carolina, what had just reached” him, and that he 
knew “if Mr. Krrcntn, of North Carolina, had had the informa 
tion contained in the letter ” 


that he had a big 


se lisa 


that he would not be so favorably 


impressed with the foundation. He then read the letter, and 
read it hurriedly. ‘There never was a greater masterpiece of 
fraud and deception perpetrated upon anybody than did the 


gentleman who handed Mr. Moore this letter perpetrate upon 
him. The Du Pont stenographers, the Du Pont employees, th 
Du Pont dummies, incorporators of the Chemical Foundation ! 
cried the gentleman after reading the letter. If Mr. Moore will 
carefully read the letter, he will discover that he found simpl) 
a mare’s nest. There is not a word in the entire letter—I hav 
it before me—that in the slightest sustains such ejaculations, 
not a line that shows that Du Pont, or the Du Pont Co., or any 
of its stenographers or any of its employees, ever saw or heard 
of a charter for the Chemical Foundation or ever knew or heard 
of the incorporation. The distinguished gentleman from Dela- 


| 
| 
ates classified in Group II, cresol can be made easily and cheaply 
| 


THOMAS WALKER PAGE, 


ware [Mr. Layton ], who was formerly secretary of state of Dela- 
Vice 


ware, through whose hands all the charters in the State of Dela- 
|} Ware went, explained in his remarks a moment ago the entire 
| regularity of the charter and how the incorporators were named, 
and that they had no connection whatever with the Du Pont Co. 
Why, Mr. Moore got it into his head some way that 
the word Du Pont is used in the letter that those three 
raphers were the Du Pont stenographers. 

The only connection that they had with the Du Ponts or the 
Du Pont Co. was that the Corporation Trust Co., the com- 
pany that drew and prepared the charter of the foundation, a 
company engaged in the business of preparing Delaware char- 
ters for parties throughout the United States, and whose ste- 
nographers and employees were named 


Chairman 
Clerk read as follows: 


» IIT, All colors, dyes, or stains, whether soluble or not in waier 
color bases, color lakes, leuco-acids and leuco-bases whether 
<3 of not, indoxyl and indoxyl compounds; ink powders; photo- 
chemicals ; acetanilid suitable for medicinal use, acetphenetidin, 
salicylic acid, antipyrine, benzaldehyde suitable for medicinal use, 
enzoie acid suitable for medicinal use, betanaphthol suitable for medici- 
, phenolphthalein, resorcin, suitable for medicinal use, salicylic 

nd its salts, suitable for medicinal use, salol, and other medicinals ; 
benzoate; saccharin, methylsalicylate, coumarin, and other 

: synthetic phenolic resin and all resinlike products prepared from 
cresol, phthalic anhydride, coumarone, indene, or from any other 

or material provided for in Group I or II, all of these products 

in a solid, semisolid, or liquid condition; synthetic tanning 

als; pieric acid, trinitrotoluol, and other explosives except smoke- 

es wders; all of the foregoing when obtained, derived, or manufac- 


1 
10S 


because 


stenoc- 


as incorporators in 


a £ ati ‘harter. as : ita ‘ i 2 daa st 
tn in whole or in part from any of the products provided for in the foundation charter, as is quite usual in such cases, unde 
G1 1 or, If; natural alizarin and natural indigo, and colors, dyes, the laws of Delaware, as explained by Mr. Layton, occupied 


5 color 


acids, color bases, color lakes, leuco-acids, leuco-bases, 
loxvl 


. and indoxyl compounds obtained, derived, or manufactured in 
r in part from natural alizarin or natural indigo; natural methyl 
te or oil of wintergreen or oil of sweet birch; natural coumarin; 


offices in the Du Pont Building, as do dozens of other parties 
and companies, including other trust and chartering companies. 
The nominal incorporators, as the letter shows, were not em- 


mixtures, including solutions, consisting in whole or in part of ployees of the Du Pont Co., had no connection with such 

~ OF SEER peerNned fee ee es EreED, <> pes company. But Mr. Moore thinks that anybody whe has an 

ss m8 ; ‘iat ’ office in the Du Pont Building is connecied with and belongs 

Mr. KITCHIN, Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last | to the Du Pont Dye Co. I remember twice in my life I stayed 

ord, to ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. all night in this Du Pont Building, but if I had thought Mr 

‘ ‘ 4 > y . Ay jneti 9 . . : 3 7 7 

{ { HAIRMAN, Is there objection? Moore, by reason of this, was going to accuse me of being 
lhere was no objection. 


under the influence of or belonging to the Du Ponts or the Du 
Pont Co., I would have slept on the streets all night. [{Laugh- 
ter.] Anybody who has been to Wilmington, Del., knows that 
the Du Pont Building is a tremendous building, covering perhaps 
a block, and half of it is a hotel, one of the finest in 
this country, and the other half is composed of offices, shops 
on the first floor, and the upper floors are 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, my friend from Pennsyl- 
Mr. Moore] has attempted to muddy the waters in con- 
i With this bill. He has talked and talked on the Chemi- 
indation and the Du Ponts. If we Democrats and Re- 
us really want to vote on the merits of this bill with 
ts before us, we should dispel from our minds at once 
ought of the Chemical Foundation Co. or the Du Ponts, 


hotels 


occupied as otlices 


r : ee oa o oe : for lawyers, trust companies, and business firms by the dozens, 

( hemical Foundation was organized by a gang of crooks, | Because these stenographers, the nominal incorporators of the 

of, as it was, by as honest and as patriotic men as there | Chemical Foundation, happen to work for some company that 

the United States, it would have absolutely nothing | happens to have offices in the Du Pont Building, why, they all 

1 th the provisions of this bill. Reve | belong to the Du Pont Co., and therefore you should defeat 

| the Chemical Foundation had never been heard of, if the this or that provision in the bill. [Laughter.] Why, the gen- 

patents had never been heard of, if the Du Ponts had tleman who signs this mare’s-nest letter is an importer of dyes. 

ecn heard of, this or a bill similar would have been | I know him to be a very clever, courteous, and honest gentleman, 

( igs by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonewortn] and | and one of the best informed men in the United States on 

> a ret Just as this bill was. At the hearings Mr. Moore ; dyestuffs. He is not a manufacturer of dyes; he is not a manu- 

C | isylvania examined Mr. Garvan, president of the founda. | facturer of textiles; he is a dye importer, and represents, and 
( Mr. Choate, its attorney, in the hope of finding some | ably and honestly represents, a big French dye company. 

e upon which to ground his suspicions. Every man on the Mr. Moore, if he had read the letter carefully, ought to have 

a tee Knows, and Mr. Moore ought to know, that not a | known that it contained no evidence that the incorporators had 

testimony or evidence by documents was produced to any connection whatever with the Du Pont Co.; none in the 

é' ee ond’a Gaal but, on the contrary, all the evidence dis- | world. Why, those three persons, those identical three persons, 

S ion. The. shan Te a doubt any ground of the slightest | under the laws of Delaware are permitted to be named as in- 

al in this bil. What , its officers a not before you | corporators, and their names are no doubt attached to hundreds 

Mr. Moore thinks sea ees tee or its officers did or | of charters. Every charter practically that this corporation 

th this bill cS it or them has absolutely nothing to | trust company gets out for parties throughout the United 

| P States bears those three names, the persons in the employ of such 


(ee As whether the tariff rates in this bill should 
mM aw, and whethet the dye industry shall have the addi- 
protection of a license for its maintenance for the next 


company, who doubtless appear as nominal incorporators. Then 
they turn the whole thing over to the real incorporators, which 
you can do under the laws of Delaware. Why, you 


Suppose 
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wanted to charter a college or university or any other elee- 
mosynary institution or an orphan asylum or a church. Under 
the method of getting out a charter in the State of Delaware 


ie procedure would be followed, such as deseribed by the 


this san 


distinguished gentleman from Delaware, and if this trust com- 
pany was employed to prepare the charter those three persons 

ould no deubt be named just exactly like they were named 
in th hemical Foundation charter, and then Mr. Moore would 
cet up and “Yes, that orphan asylum, that chureh, that col- 
lege, or that university belongs to the Du Pont Co.” [Laugh- 
ter.} “Clancy, een, Knox—stenographers and employees of 
the Du Ponts—are the inecorporators.” [Laughter.] 

‘The CHAIRM. LN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr KI TCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
ive minutes more. 

CHAIRMAN. [fs there objection? [After a pause.] The 
nar Nears Rone. 

Ir. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimeus consent that 
ifte he five inutes is used by the gentleman from North 
Carolina | M = HIN] that the debate elose in 16 minutes. 

rh ‘TIAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
ventlioman from Michigan? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
nor 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr, Chairman, as I said in my remarks this 
uorning, this House ought net to permit these unfounded as- 
versions upon the Chemical Foundation and its officers by Mr. 
Woo to have a feather’s weight with it in its consideration of 
his bill Now, under the charter, under the agreement as 
vritten and recorded—and it is the condition under which Mr. 
Palmer, the Alien Property Custodian, only would permit the 


undation to purchase these patents—the dye manufacturers 


nd other inanufacturers interested in dyes, in their consump- 
ion and preduction, who put up the money for the stock, have 
i9 control whatever over the patents any more than I have. 
ivory time stock is issued that stock is turned over to the 
stees, with the sole voting power, who are to hold it until 
1936-—17 's—when the patents would expire and anyone could 
‘These trustees, te whom every dollar of stock issued 
Inmust be turned over, and whe at this minute have in their 
possession every dollar of the stock, have not one penny’s worth 
of interest in the stock and have net one penny’s worth of in- 
terest in the operation of the Chemical Foundation. They have 
nol ole penny’s interest in the salary, for not one of them gets 
r will get a salary. 
‘ir, HULINGS. Will the gentleman yield? What assurance 
is there at any place that anybody can get one of these licenses? 
Mr. KTTCHIN. The parties who put up the capital stock get 
and can get only G per cent by the terms: of the charter. That 6 


per cent will be met by a small royalty on the license—a permit 
to use the patents—to every manufacturer of dyes in the United 


States, big or little; to every man who wants to manufacture 
dyes, if he is an American citizen. These trustees must issue a 
license or permit to use the patents by the terms of the charter 
and agreement on equal terms, at an equal royalty, and with 
equal conditions, 

Gentlemen, in my judgment there never was a set of Ameri- 
cans who ever got together with purer or more patriotic 
motives to serve the industries of the United States and to 
serve the people and the Government of the United States 


than these gentlemen who promoted the Chemical Foundation 
and who are trustees and officers. I specially include Mr. 
Garvan, the president, whom Mr. Moore has so unjustly and 


unwarrantedly attacked. [Applause.} There is not a Republican 
or Democrat here who knows me who does not believe I have 
sullicient sense, after a study and: investigation, if there was 
any reason for suspicion, to detect it somewhere. And I tell 


you I have examined this thing from top te bottom. In none 
of the evidence, in none of the papers—and I have had the 
charter and read it, and [ have had the articles of agreement 
and read them, and T have read the form of license or permit, I 
have heard the officers examined and took part in it—have I 
been able to find one iota of evidence that casts the least bit of 
reflection on the Chemical Foundation or its officers and trustees. 


Here are hundreds of pages of the hearings. Four-fifths of 
them consist of Mr. Moore's cross-examination of the officers of 
this institution. I challenge Mr, Moore to point to one line, to 
ohe word, in all that testimony that would give the ground for 
the slightest suspicion in any respect upen the character, upon 
the patriotism, upon the motives. of these gentlemen. or that 


that this Chemical Foundation is being used 
by a human being connected with: it. 
the contrary, shows that in the pro- 
the Chemical Foundation they have 
disinterested patriotism and the 


shows in any way 
for commercial purposes 
But ail the evidence, on 
motion and operation oi 
Shown the finest and 
sincerest purpose and effort 


most 


to make the Chemical Foundation 
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an instrument to serve the interests of all the manufacturers 
alike and to serve the best interests of the Government and th, 
people. [Applause. ] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] is recognized 
for five minutes. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The point here is this: That 


the Alien Property Custedian and his asseciates: interested jp 


the organization of the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) made jt 
appear to the committee that it was wholly philanthropic, with 


no selfish interest, although steck was to be sold up to $500,000 
at $1,000 a share. It is signifieant, having high-sounding nines 
from New York, principalNy banking men, as managers, who 
are suppesed to be operating in the interest of the public, that 
it should have been organized in the Du Pont Building, next door 
to the Du Pont office, in the city of Wilmington, Del., by three 
stenographers, who are admitted to be dummies; and that the 
attorney acting for the concern and asking for a charter should 
be C. R. Mudge, said to have acted for the Du Ponts. That 


is 


the whole story. [Applause. | 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Towa is recognized 
for five minufes. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Mr. Chairman, I do not esre at this 
time to discuss the matter of the Chemical Foundation, which 
I think has been pretty well gone ove7. 

The distinguished gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, 


KITCHIN] announced to-day that at the conclusion of the 
mission of this bill he proposed to make a motion to ree 
lowering the duties that are provided herein; and incident 
in connection with his remarks with reference to the duties 
the bill, he took a great d l 
Democratic Party, especially the Democratic members of th 
Committee on Ways and Means, for the pretection which was 
given in 1916 to this industry, which, he said, was fhe first 
which had in any case been: given. Apparently he would have 
the House to understand that it was proposed and earried 
through by the Demoerats of the House. 

I have been very much. pleased to watch the progress of the 
gentleman from North Carolina in protection measures. <A few 
days ago he offered an amendment to a bill proposing the former 


Sub. 





al of credit to himself and to the 


} 
ili 


rates which were carried in the Payne bill, and argued at creat 
length that they ought to be adopted. IT remember at once time 
hearing himy make a speech denouncing that very Dill. Llere 
to-day he takes. credit for himself and his colleagues wy oi the 
Democratie side for putting through the tariff of 1916 upon 


dyestuffs. Let me say, for the information of the Republican 


Members who were not here at that time, that the late Ebenezer 
J. Hill, of Connecticut, formerly a distinguished Republican 
Member of this House and a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, was the man who prepared what was known as ilie 
Hill bill, which became the first protective measure which was 
passed by this Congress with reference to dyestuifs. The Dill 
which he introduced carried rates nearly double what re 
finally put through, because the Demoeratic majority on the 
committee insisted upon reducing them,.and they cut them down 
almost one-half. 

Now, it is ssid. that those rates have worked very weil. So 
they did, during the war, which imposed an absolute embargo 
upon all German dyes. Not a pound, not a particle of dyes 
could come over here during the war. 

3ut low will those duties work after the war? That vill 
best be understood if gentlemen will turn to pages 187 and 155 
of the hearings and examine a letter written by one Hugo 
Schweitzer, a German agent, to Count von Bernstorfi, the 


refel 


former German Ambassador. It was written in 1917 with 
ence to the provisions in the Hill bill, and in that letter Huco 


Schweitzer stated that it would be merely “chi'd’s play fr 
the German industry to wipe out the American producers 0! dyes 
after the war ceased, for, he said, under those rates it would De 
impossible for the American manufacturer ever to develop ‘ a 
dyes; it would be impossible to manufacture some of the !n! 
mediates ; and they would crush this industry completely shorty 
after peace was declared. _ 

For that reason we have thought proper to raise thes ed 
to the peint expressed in this bill. 

Now, are these rates too high? There are some 80 ¢ a 
eoncerns manufacturing dyes in this country, all in comp lou 
with eacli other. Even if ail German dyes could be exc! sans ott 
and they can not at present be excluded because there ate re ee 
tain kinds not manufactured in this country—competition es 


bring the level of prices down to’a proper point, and they 
be manufactured, as we believe, under this measure in 
lower that they were ever offered by Germany. 


time 


i 
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This is a Republican tariff measure, So far as the tariff 
rates in the bill are concerned, however much controversy there 
may be as to other features, there has never been a particle of 
objection either on the part of the users of the dyes or the 
makers of the dyes. They are satisfactory to both. This 
measure Will build up the industry and protect it from German 
competition and in the long run enable the consumer to pur- 
chase dyes lower than ever before. [Applause on the Republi- 
can side. ] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore], who is about to be translated to another, 
if not a better, sphere, has, I fear, unintentionally, of course, 
created a misunderstanding as to just what effect this bill has 
upon the so-called Chemical Foundation. As a matter of fact, 
ventlemen, this bill has nothing whatever to do with the Chem- 
ical Foundation. The Chemical Foundation controls certain 
patents and its only function is to license those patents for the 
manufacture of dyes in this country. It has nothing whatever 
io do with the importation of dyes from any other country with 
which this so-called license commission will deal. Now, I hold 
no brief for the Chemical Foundation. I do realize, however, 
situation with which this Government was confronted dur- 
r the war. There were some 4,500 German patents taken out 
in this country relating to a vast number of coal-tar, medicinal, 
and other products. Only a comparatively few of those pat- 
deal with dyes at all. Here was the situation. This Goy- 
ernment had just as much right to take those German patents 
had to take German-owned ships, German-owned build- 
gs, and to take control of corporations the stock of which was 
ned by Germans. Suppose the Government had not taken 
Then we would have been deprived of the opportunity 

using any of them here. Having taken them over, then, 

disposition ought to be made of them? Ought these pat- 
ents be offered at public sale? If so, then there would have 
been an opportunity for a real monopoly, because one great con- 
cern could have bought all of them. The only recourse left 
was to acquire them by means of some agency and license them 
to American citizens who showed their ability to manufacture 
these things in America. 

Now, so far as the question of monopoly is concerned, gentle- 
these patents at most deal with less than one-fifth of the 
dyes which are being produced in this country and for which 
there is any demand. The other four-fifths are not covered by 
German patents. So the licensing of these patents to American 

ens simply gives them the opportunity and the information 
necessary to make certain dyes which are not now made in this 


the 


in 


LiLs 


hem ? 


men, 


So far as the question of a monopoly is concerned, take the 
( if salvarsan, to which I alluded a little while ago. That 
s most valuable patent. The Chemical Foundation took 
that. patent and licensed its use, I think, to five different 
\ an manufacturers. What has been the result? Before 
ar Germany sold that article to the United States for $3.50 
Since Americans have been making it under these 
the price has been reduced to 40 cents a dose. Is there 

nopoly in that? 
HUSTED. TI should like to ask the gentleman if any 
an manufacturer can obtain a license from this Chemical 
i ation without any discrimination or selection on their 


LONGWORTH. Absolutely without discrimination. Any 
n concern merely has to show that they are 100 per 


erican and that they have the facilities for making these | 


CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
me has expired, and the Clerk will read. 
Clerk read as follows: 
the Treasury is hereby authorized 
the enforcement of the provisions of this title. 
LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, to-morrow two addresses will 
vered in the room of the Committee on Revision of Laws, 
wish that every Member could hear them, especially 


retary o to make regula- 


I am calling attention to it in the hope that a 
lumber of lawyers may be present. At 10 o’elock to- 
, at the room of the Revision of Laws Committee, the 
es will be made. If any large number comes, we have 

ced to meet in the Naval Committee room. Judge Charles 

‘ough, of the Cireuit Court of Appeals of New York City, 

il. M. Wailes, managing editor of the Federal Statutes 

tated, will address us on the revision of statutes. I wish 
this in the Recorp, and I hope there will be a considerable 


of lawyers present, because they will find the addresses 
: esting and valuable, 


wyer, 
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Mr, Chairman, I desire to 


LO 





Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
offer an amendment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has a motion to strike out, and I 
desire to offer a few perfecting amendments. In the first place, 
I ask unanimous consent that on page 7, line 21, the Clerk be 
authorized to spell “regulations” correctly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection that will be done. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 


I offer these perfecting amendments, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 7, line 3, after the word “ leuco-acid trike out “ deuco-base ” 
and insert “ leuco-base, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the 
unanimous consent to return to that 
lines 20, 21, and 22, 
paragraph. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Pennsylvania was 
about to offer an amendment when I rose to offer my amend- 
ment and the Clerk read the next paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH. But that makes no difference. The Clerk read 
the next paragraph, and there has been five minutes’ debate by 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

The CHAIRMAN. Technically 
chusetts is correct. However, I 
was asking for recognition. 

Mr. WALSH. That does not cure it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
unanimous consent to return to the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to return to the preceding paragraph. 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

Page 7, id 
and insert 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I in support 
of the amendment. Of course, I am going to support the amend- 
ment because it is offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LONGWORTH], who desires to strengthen the measure. It may 
surprise my Republican friends for me to say that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. KrrcuHin] is absolutely correct 
in his contention that the Chemical Foundation, no matter how 
it was organized or who constituted it, has absolutely no bear 
ing upon the issues presented by this bill. But I can not agree 
with the gentleman from North Carolina as to the conclusions 
reached by him that the present American dye industry is the 
result of the tariff act of 1916. What dye industry there is in 
the United States to-day is here because of the allied blockade 
of Germany, resulting practically in the exclusion of German 


leman should first ask 
paragraph. We have read 
amendment to the preceding 


zent 


and this is an 


gentleman from Massa- 
think the gentleman from Ohio 


the 


request fo! 


Is there objec- 


line 3, after the word strike ou deu 


** leuco-base.’ 


CNco-ar 


rise 


| dyes. The investment to-day, it is said, represents over $300,- 
000,000. The industry employs thousands of skilled chemists 
and tens of thousands of other laborers. Far transcending in 


importance any consideration or comparison of invested capital 
and labor employed is the national interest involved. The up- 
building of the dye industry is a matter of deepest national con 
The Great World War demonstrated to every thoughtfu 
American that this Nation must never again be found dependent 
upon another country, especially Germany, for so vital a 
Germany’s supremacy as a dye-producing nation had 
been universally conceded. Seventy-five per cent and upward 
of the world’s supply came from Germany until the outbreak 
the present war. Over 90 per cent of our dye importations « 
from Germany. The industry in America had received scanty 
encouragement and made but little progress. German agents 
were active in our chemical industries. The propaganda of the 
Fatherland was everywhere. Our textile industries, and even 
the Government itself, seemed to doubt the ability of Americans 
Prominer 


com- 


ot 


ame 


| Americans, deceived by German propaganda, deelared that to 
Germany belonged the dye industry as a natural monopoly. 
This propaganda influences yet to-day innocent and well- 
meaning Americans. If you are to assume, as has been sug 
gested here in debate, that our textile manufacturers must 


look elsewhere for perfect dyes, then Germany wins. No more 
serious or unjust indictment could be at the doors 
American chemists. A dye consists of a chemical combinatior 
and a dye is a dye. 


ae 
bid 


It is just the same chemical combination 
whether it is made in Philadelphia or Berlin. 

In the early developments impurities affected the 
commodity, but there are being produced in America to-day 
241 staple dyes that are of just as perfect quality as the best 
dyes ever produced in Germany. There not the slightest 
reason for hesitancy on the part of anyone to accept the propo- 
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sition that Americans are able to manufacture dyes on a par 





with German quality. An instance has been cited here of 
clothing dyed apparently with an imperfect commodity. In 


nnoswer let me suggest that early in the war dyes were so scarce 
that German agents in this country charged the fabulous sums 
suggested by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], 
as high as $10 per pound for indigo. To-day Americans are 
manufacturing indigo and selling it at 65 cents. During the 
emergency textile manufacturers made use of every available 
supply. They could not get what they wanted and they were 
obliged to dye their woolens with dyes intended for cotton 
textiles only. They were obliged to use upon their silks dyes 
intended to be used only upon woolens, Cheap varieties were 
also imported from Japan. It was this situation which caused 
textile manufacturers to from guaranteeing fastness 
of their colors. 

Again I repeat that Americans are now manufacturing 241 
staple dyes of the purest quality known to chemical science, 
and if their Government gives them sufficient protection and 
encouragement within two years every dye known to Germany 
will be produced in equal quality in the United States. Shall 
our country be self-sustaining or shall it depend upon a foreign 
country? 

Germany with her designs for world conquest fully realized 
ihe value of the dye industry. Poisonous war gases developed 
by her chemists and produced in her immense dye plants came 
near forcing the English Channel in 1915. Her superiority in 
gas and availability of supply made possible her effective drive 
in March, 1918, and the great advances in May and June of the 
same year, which caused the world for a time to doubt whether 
the German armies could be stayed. Her great dye factories 
prolonged the war; cost the Allies millions in lives and billions 
in treasure, Thirty per cent of the American casualties re- 
sulted from poisonous gas manufactured in the dye plants of 
Germany. 

The industry is founded in the field of organic chemistry. 
Synthetic dyes, which comprise over 95 per cent of all dyes 
produced—only 5 per cent are natural or vegetable dyes—are 
eoal-tar products. In the manufacture of coke, for instance, 
certain crude by-products are produced. The process of trans- 
forming these crudes into intermediates and the intermediates 
inte finished dyes involves the keenest problems known to chem- 
ical science. The final process, step, or combination determines 
whether the intermediates are transformed into explosives, 
poisonous gases, or into beautiful dyes, fragrant perfumes, or 
pharmaceutical preparations. 

Persuasive argument can be advanced that as an economic 
proposition America should have a dye industry sufficient at 
least to supply her national needs. With her unlimited quan- 
tities of coal it is the natural field for the dye industry. We 
have everything that is required in the way of raw material. 
We have the skill and genius. Experience is the essential in 
which we are handicapped. 

For years this country was hampered and impeded by German 
patents, which were taken out in the United States with no 
intention of using them here, but solely for the purpose of pre- 
venting others from making such use. These patents, number- 
ing about 4,500, were seized by the Alien Property Custodian 
and sold to the Chemical Foundation, to be held in trust and for 
the use of American chemical industry. If that trust is carried 
out in full American spirit, then one of the greatest handicaps 
to which American genius and skill have been subjected will 
have been removed. We have the assurance from the present 
Attorney General of the United States and former Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, Hon, A. Mitchell Palmer, who seized and sold 
fo the Chemical Foundation these German patents, that such a 
policy may be expected from the foundation. 

1 quote from Hon, A. Mitchell Palmer as follows: 


The suggestion was met with an instantaneous and enthusiastic ap- 
proval, and, as a result, a corporation has been organized, to be known 
the Chemical Foundation ({uec.), in which practically every impor- 
tant American manufacturer will be a stockholder, the purpose of which 
is to acquire by purchase these German patents and to hold them as a 


refrain 


trustee for American industry * * * for the advancement of 
chemical and allied science and industry in the United States * * *® 
ind the charter is so framed that under the patents nonexclusive 


licenses only can be granted on equal terms to all proper applicants. 

And again: 

rhe combination was not objectionable to public policy, since it was so 
organized that any genuine American, whether a stockholder of the com- 
pany or not, could secure the benefit’ of the patents on fair and equal 
terms, 

The president of the Chemical Foundation, the Hon. Francis 
P. Garvan, who succeeded Mr. Palmer as Alien Property Cus- 
todian, assures the American people that— 


This foundation proposes to license to any competent, equipped, and 
patriotic American—-individual, firm, or corporation—such of these pat- 
ents the help and encouragement of the foundation, may be 
utilized. 


with 


als, 
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My reason for referring to the avowed purposes of the Chem- 
ical Foundation is because of the importance to the Nation itseif 
that a corporation so constituted that it is necessarily quasi 
publie in character should be kept ever conscious of its obliga- 
tions to the public. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. We may differ upon what is 
actually required to protect and upbuild the dye industry here. 
There will be differences among us as to the tariff rates yo- 
quired. Many believe that no tariff can be sufficient under »|| 
circumstances to protect against Germany’s methods, and ():t 
there should be coupled with the tariff a further provision 
that no dyestuffs shall be imported for two years except under 
a license. The opposition to the licensing board comes fro); 
those who fear the autocratic and ofttimes inefficient bure:u- 
cratic rule. There is no man in Congress who entertains grester 
prejudices than I against bureaucratic government. I welcoiye 
the day when the boards, bureaus, and other agencies create 
by Congress during the war will be wiped from the slate, 
that American industry may proceed unhampered and wni! 
peded by red-tape regulations and other unnecessary hi! 
caps. We are justified in establishing such a board only uni 
the most unusual circumstances and for the most imperative 
reasons, 

The subject is too vastly important and interwoven with n 
tional interest and security for one to be influenced by prejud 
or politics. We should judge the proposition on its merit. \" 
we do here to-day may affect the Nation’s destiny. Eve, 
works is a potential arsenal. No red-blooded American is 
to stand by and see our dye industry wiped off the slit 
Germany. Our textile manufacturers, who purchase and 
the dyes, universally favor an American dye industry, prote 
and encouraged to produce the entire demands, rather than | 
German dyes now at less than cost, and a few months later, w! 
the budding plants of our country have been crushed by rut 
less competition, find themselves paying whatever exorbitiun 
prices the Germans might demand. Of course, manufactu: 
dislike being obliged in exceptional cases to apply for an im; 
license, but if this is necessary to preserve the dye industry, as 
good Americans they should gladly submit to some inco! 
ience for two years, and most of them are willing to, in o 
that a wise national policy may be firmly established. 

Will the tariff suffice? When Congress legislated in 1916 
upon this subject it did so after exhaustive hearings, and 
posed it had provided suflicient protection. Fvery man in Co: 
gress knows now that the present law enacted in September, 
1916, is leaky as a sieve. The Germans knew it when Congress 
passed it. Von Bernstorff transmitted to Berlin in Janu: 
1917, a detailed report, definitely advising how German) 
overcome the barrier. Excerpts from this report read: 

The manufacture of the derivatives offers much greater ( fii 
for an industry still in the process of development for the reasvi | 
such an incredibly large variety of products is necessary. In 
developed industry like that of the German a technical use is fou 
the end for all these products. In a less well-developed industr) 
in an industry which is only in the process of development, great 
hindrances stand in the way of the utilization of these derivatis 
Many can not be used at all and thus become troublesome wast 
products. 

And again: 

Happily the following dyes are excluded from_ this specific 
“Except natural and synthetic alizarin and dyes obtained 
alizarin, anthracene, and carbazol, natural] and synthetic indigo 
indigoids, whether or not obtained from indigo, and medicinais, 
flavors.” This exception may well become the sheet anchor of th 
man industry, 


And— 


The history of American tariff legislation has shown tbat, in 
a protective tariff of 30 per cent ad valorem does not afford 
protection to create an American industry. 


The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
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Von Bernstorff also said it should be “as easy as 
play ” to defeat the plain intention of the American Government 
to upbuild its dye industry. Congress thought in 1916 that te 
increased tariff rates would protect against Germany's Wietoc 
but Germany smiled in contempt at our efforts. Now, it !s pr 
proposed by the minority of the committee that, after this © 
perience and with an awakened realization of the natvien® 
necessity, we shall take our chances during this critical period, 
depending alone upon a higher tariff rate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has ex) 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. TI ask the indulgence of (™ 
mittee to proceed for about three minutes. 


ired. 
e come 








1919. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 
jAfter a pause.| The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. I thank the committee. 

Germany’s policy for 40 years has been to discourage chemical 
industry in the other nations of the world. Her unscrupulous 
methods are without parallel in the world’s commercial his- 
tory. In 1910, when aniline oil was selling at 113 cents, a group 
rican chemists organized to manufacture this 

Germans then sold aniline oil in the United States 
cents, and arbitrarily offered to better any price that 
might be made by the American producers. 

In 1913 five concerns in this country entered upen the manu- 
of salicylic ‘The price in Germany was 263 cents 
ney pound, but during this period she imported to America, pay- 
specific duty of 5 cents per pound, freight and other 
charges, and sold in America at 25 cents per pound. Three of 


Oo} LUX 
modity. 
x 


facture acid. 


r 


the five American manufacturers failed. It was afterwards 
learned that one of the surviving concerns was a mrere branch 
of a German syndicate. 

In 1901 oxalic acid sold at 6 cents per pound. There were no 
American manufacturers. In 1908 an American engaged in 
the manufacture of this commodity and the price immediately 
dropped to 4.7 cents, where it remained until 1907, when the 


American factory closed its doors. The price instantly raiser 
io 9 cents per pound. Then the American factory reopened, and 
ain the Germans dropped the price, and the American failed. 

» bicarbonate of potash was manufactured in America prior 
i901. The prevailing price was 64 cents. Germany lowered 
import value to 2.2 cents and increased her importations 
15,000 pounds to 310,000 pounds annually, and the Ameri- 
inufacturers failed, and the price was immediately raised 

7) cents and remained there until the war. 

When I realize the unscrupulous metheds employed by Ger- 
\, the utter disregard for principle and fair dealing that has 
racterized her transactions in the past; that her immense 
nts are unharmed by war and, on the contrary, greatly ex- 


d; her warehouses crowded to the roofs with surplus dyes 
inulated since 1914, barred from England, France, and 


- the rate of exchange so greut as to make it almost imper- 


ive to dump her goods upon American markets—under all 
circumstances, for one I am unwilling to vote for the 
ission of German dyes during the next two years except 


license. 
We may need that added protection for the next two years. 
Englund, France, and Japan, realizing that a dye industry is es- 
tin! for modern preparedness, have each provided against the 
ution of dyes except under a license. Are we going to do 
or our country? We will vote millions—yes, billiens—for 
and navies; yet without high explosives, poisonous 
and a skilled personnel who understands their manufac- 
the armies and navies are powerless. This is a sane, ef- 
‘ preparedness measure. It is economical and American. 
It proposes to dot this country with great research laboratories 
‘hemists will, for the relief of suffering humanity, delve 
nto the mysteries of science and bring forth invaluable 
lies from the field of organic chemistry. Great industries, 
V countless employees, will produce beautiful dyes of a thou- 
| different shades, pharmaceuticals rich in their medicinal 
properties, and synthetic perfumes rivaling in their fragrance 
test rose. It is a picture typical of the peaceful liberty- 
\merican people. They seek no quarrel, but, aroused by 
ressor, should be prepared to make their adversaries be- 
We are passing on a momentous proposition. During this 
«1 of uneertainty, the crisis through which the dye industry 
iow pass, I shall favor both the increased tariff rates and 
‘ensing feature. 
had better be safe than sorry. [Applause.] 
MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
nquiry. 
CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is there an amendment pend- 


CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. 
\LOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
( the last two words. 
can [Mr. Currre] has made a good speech, but if what 
sks should be adopted it would mean complete prohibition, 
uriff wall around the country that would make American 
fucturers entirely dependent upon the products of those 
"wo concerns to which I have referred and such others as might 
be able to survive here. He would have the mills which need 
dyestuffs go out of business in order to prepare for the next 
War, and this while we are endeavoring to prepare for peace 


? 



















Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from | 
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and for the successful operation of the industries of the United 
States. The gentleman from Michigan opened his speech by 
indorsing the statement of the gentleman from North Carolina, 
that the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) had absolutely nothing to 
do with this 








} bill. Now, I am going to correct the gentlema: 
from North Carolina and the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan Nothing to do with the merit 
presented in the bill I do not know anything about the prepar: 
tion of it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania I understood the venti 

| the other way 

i Mr. CURRIE of Michiga: No: 1 spoke in regard to t 
merits As to tl preparation of the bill, I know noth 

|} about it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In order to correct the st 

j ment as I wm rstood it, and I accept ie gentleman's s 
ment, of course, I am going to read a brief extract from the 

| Statement of Judge J. Harry Covington, who was the first w 

j; hess who appeared before the committee, and who appeare: 
there is company with Mr. Joseph H. Choate, ir.. of New Yor 
the general counsel of the Chemical Foundation (Ine.) 

j These were the gentlemen who asked for these hearing 
these were l rentlemen whe were the chief Witnesses 
through the hearings, with the exception of Mr. Garvan. 
Alien Property Custodian, for whom they also spoke and 
spoke for himself. And in opening up the reason the 
hearings Mr. Covington, speaking of the Chemical Founda 
(Ine.), said 

Mr. Joseph H. Choate, of New Yerk nd myself are the counse 

|} that organization as well as for th American Dyes In it 
with some appreciation of the time this committee has to tak wil 
hearings and the realization it ist act with rapidity, we hay 
the liberty of putting together in what we believe is the most log 
form the story as it will be related by various witnesses. 

They—the counsel for the Chemical Foundation (Ine.) re- 
pared the witnesses to come before the committee 

And he said: 

It is not a thing that needs legal argument: it is not a matter that 
I should occupy the time of this committee by presenting to you 

; @xperts; it is a story that can be unfolded in such a way as to demor 

| Strate to you the necessity, at all hazards, of fully establishiag 
industry, no matter how severe the conditions ma 

Then Mr. Covington said, in conclusion: 

With that simple statement, I am going to ask you t 1 the 
| gentlemen in the order in which I have listed their names, becau 
they have the facts and the arguments which you need l am goir 
to ask each of vou to take a copy of the very informing brief prepari 
by Mr. Joseph Hf. Choate, who is chief counsel of the Chemical Fouts 
tion (Inc.), and have it with during the progress of this 

hearing 

I want the gentleman from North Carolir |Mr. Kircwin 
to read this, because he chalienged me te find something in the 

; hearings in the interest of the Chemical Foundation (Ine.} 

|} and I want my friend from Michigan | Mr. Currie] to dl thi 

' because it is clear that these hearings were brought about in 

| the interest of the corporation and their counsel. 

| Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Will the gentleman par 

| suggestion? 

Mr. MOORE of Pem svivania Yes 

j Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. fhe proposition 1 dvanced 

| will say to the gentleman in all fairness, was that it was abso 
lutely immaterial to the issues presented in this bill to she 

| how this Chemical Foundation was erganized and who const 

i tutes it. I care nething about that in the consideration he 
bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman opened up b 
indorsing absolutely the te Ilene « the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kircuin} that the Chemical Foundation (In: 

| had positively nothing to do with this bill. I have preduces 
the evidence showing that that was the institution that asked 

| for the hearings and breught the witnesses. 


j 





Mr. KITCHIN. 
nimendment of the 


rise 


Mr. Chairman, I 
gentleman from Pennsylvania 


in opposition to 
[ Mr. Voor 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask tha 
bate close on this paragraph. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Reserving the right to object, I hi 
two more technical amendments to offer, but which I do ne 
think will need any expianation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why not rise now? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I ask unanimous consent th ill debate ¢ 
this paragraph close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object — 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will make it 11 minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I do not think 


we ought to thrash out debate about the Chemical Foundation 
here for 11 minutes more. 


no matter to what paragraph the amendment was pending. 


It has been discussed all the afternoon, 
it 





— 


secips fo me 


end 


Jur 


examine them. 
before the House. 
come, 


Phi. 
think. 


vote upon 
by 


Upon. 





if that is at all connected with the following para- 
eraphs of the bill the debate upon the Chemical Foundation 
ought to be reserved until those paragraphs are reached. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have asked the gentlemen to confine the 
debate to the subject matter of the particular paragraph up for 
iscussion. 

Mr. WALSH. 
half. 

Mr. KITCHIN., 


That has not been done in the last hour and a 


I am going to do it now. 

Mr. FORDNEY. [ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. BUTLER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
ill the gentleman tell me how much of the bill then will be 





read ufter the 11 minutes are consumed? 
Mr. FORDNEY. I would like to have the balance of this 
section read. If not, I will ask the committee to rise at the 
of this debate and after the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 


LONGWorTH ] has offered his amendments. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, I reserve the 
right to offer an amendment, 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman 


will want to make some 


argument? 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
willing to reserve that until to-morrow? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. FORDNEY. At the end of this discussion on this para- 
graph I am going to ask the committee to rise. 


be 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject —— 
Mr. KNUTSON. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. ‘lite regu- 
order is, Is there objection ? 
There was no objection. 
CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, 
vanin [Mr. Moore] is mistaken, 
Carolina ” never said that the Chemical Foundation or its officers 


os 


The from North Carolina { 


the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


“The gentleman from North | 
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did not appear before the Committee on Ways and Means as | 


witnesses, or that their attorneys did not appear before the 
Committee on Ways and Means as witnesses. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania made an attack upon these gentlemen upon 
the floor of the House, and they did come before the committee, 
and they came at Mr. Moore's suggestion, because he wanted to 
That is why and how we got their testimony 
It was because Mr. Moore wanted them to 
in order that he could cross-examine them, to unearth 
something dark and mysterious about them. That is the reason 
why two-thirds of this volume is filled with their testimony. 
The Chemical Foundation, as I said, and as the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Currie] said, has nothing to do with this 
The bill is befere vou on its merits—or demerits, as I 
You are not trying the foundation. If the Chemical 
Foundation was not in existence you would be called upon to 
this bill. Such a bill would have been reported out 


the committee—by the Republicans of the committee. The 
Chemical Foundation may indorse some of the provisions of 
this bill. It may, like many others, indorse the entire bill. 


But this is not the bill that the Chemical Foundation was heard 
That bill has been changed, and changed very materially, 
not only in the licensing system but in the rates. We had per- 
haps a dozen or more witnesses before us favoring a high tariff 


| different industries, 


: which 


ate and a license provision who had no connection with the 
‘hemical Foundation. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for | 
t question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the Chemical Foundation had nothing 


to do with the preparation of this bill, how is it that the repre- 
sentatives of the Chemical Foundation took up two days of the 
three days’ hearings? 

Mr. KITCHIN. the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Moorr] wanted to investigate it and its officers and kept 
them before the committee for two days or more. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 


Because 


Mr, Choate took up four days and a half of | 


the committee’s time presenting something and saying nothing, | 


{ Laughter. ] 


Mr. KITCHIN. Let me put this up to the quiet common 
sense of the House: Here is the distinguished chairman of 


this committee who reports out this bill. Does he intend by 
his very earnest and enthusiastic remarks to leave the impres- 
that the Chemical Foundation or Mr. Choate, its attorney, 
made him, as chairman, report out this bill? If the Chemica} 
Foundation had anything to do with this bill, if it wrote this 
bill or conceived this bill or in any way authored it, why, if 
Cc} al Foundation or its officers or its attorney were 


phedhate 


sic 


the 


| 
| 
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not fair and candid and patriotic, did the distinguished chai;. 
man of this committee vote for it in the committee and repor; 
out? 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
Mr. KITCHIN. I yield. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will say to the gentleman that I hay 
not said that there was anything wrong with the Chemic;| 
Foundation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman asked me the question, almos: 
with indignation. He thought he had proven Mr. Moore's eas; 
against the foundation by shouting out that its attorney, My. 
Choate, took up four days and a half with the committee. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FORDNEY. Have I said anything wrong about t)y- 
Chemical Foundation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. You did_ not, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Is it not true that all the Republicans an, 


part of the Democrats voted to report out this bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Democrats voted against the bill solid) 
The gentleman from Michigan is correct when he says that Ii 
has not said anything wrong about the Chemical Foundatic) 
or its officers. He has not, because he could not do it. Ther 


| is not a scintilla of evidence upon which either he or any mem- 
| ber of the committee or of the House can make any charge, 


of the slightest improper conduct on the part of the foundatio; 
or its officers or its attorney, Mr. Choate. I have challenged 
and do now challenge, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [3 
Moore] or any gentleman in the House to point to one line 
one word of the evidence in all these hundreds of pages of ie. 
timony that would justify him or anyone to impute to tli 
foundation, its officers, or its attorney one improper act « 
one improper word in connection with the organization of th 
Chemical Foundation, the sale of the German patents to it, « 
any of its operations. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Watsu). The time of the gentlems 
from North Carolina has expired. The question is on agreei 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will get in on the next one. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I am very deeply interested i 
the success of this bill, because I believe it will do a great de: 
for the development of the industries of this country and f 
our commercial prosperity. We all know that the dye indust: 
was the darling industry of Germany; that it was sup) 
by the Government. A great deal has been said about 
trolling the dye market of the world, and a great deal has |! 
said about its importance in connection with national det 
But there is another side to this question, a side which, i! 
opinion, is more important than the question of national defi 
or the question of controlling the dye market. Germany 
advantage in a great many lines of industry through ¢! 
velopment of the dye industry. It was the industrial proce 
which were developed in the laboratories of the dye indust 
that gave Germany a great advantage in probably a hun 
ind before this war Germany was rapid 
gaining the supremacy of the world in many lines of endeavo 
If you will run them down, you will find that most of | 
success will go right back to the development of the dye ind 
try in that country. Now, we want to develop the dye ind! 
in our own country, not only for the purpose of manufactur 
our own dyes, and not only for the purpose of being preps 
for national defense in case of war, so that we will have 
cient quantity of picriec acid and all of these other ele 
are essential in the manufacture of high explos 
but we also want the advantage of developing in our own Jaber 
tories these industrial processes, which will give us the adyval 
tage in doing business in the markets of the world, inste: 
of keeping us under a handicap when we compete with 
that have this advantage over us. Now, I firmly believ: 
we will not give adequate protection under tariff rates 
everybody knows that antidumping provisions are not ¢ 

I do not like the idea of a licensing system any bett 
anybody else does, but it is the only system which has 
suggested which wil] meet this situation, and I do no 
there are any such grave dangers to be apprehended 
as have been suggested by the people who are oppes 
bill. 

Now, the licensing commission created by this bill 
an absolute discretion. Its discretion is limited by the | 
of the act itself. The act says that they must issue 
permitting the importation of all dyes that are not produces 
this country. 


t 


Mr. FORDNEY. And what else? The gentleman docs 
state it all. . Am aie 
Mr. HUSTED. So far as dyes that are not produced '9 ww 


country are concerned, they must give a license, prov!" 





19. 


that they shall not ask for more than their reasonable needs. 
That is the language of the act. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman permit me to read the 
language? 

Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It says— 

Sec. 503 (ce). The said dye-licensing commission shall issue licenses 
to import for use in domestic manufacture such of the products covered 
by section 508 (a) of this act, and such products only, as may be 
unobtainable from domestic sources on reasonable terms as to price, 
quality, and delivery. 

Who decides as to the reasonable price, quality, and delivery? 
The commission decides that, and there is no appeal from their 
decision. 

Mr. HUSTED. I will say to the gentleman that that question 
would not arise at all if the dyes were wholly unobtainable in 
this country. That question would arise only where the dyes 
were obtainable in this country, but unobtainable at a fair price. 
It would not arise at all where the dyes were wholly unobtain- 
and where the dyes were wholly unobtainable this com- 
mission could be mandamused and compelled to issue a license 
to allow the importation of those dyes. 


Yes; I will. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. TI agree entirely with the gentleman 
(Mr. Hustep] in his interpretation of this provision, but if 


there is any conceivable doubt about it, I will say to the gentle- 
man that I have prepared an amendment which absolutely and 
without any question makes it ironclad that the license must 
ie where the dyes are unobtainable in this country. 

Mr. HUSTED. Now, just one word as to the constituency of 
tl licensing commission. This licensing commission is com- 
posed of 10 men, of whom only 38 will represent dye makers, 


is 


\ll of the other men represent the consumers of dyes, so that 
the argument that the consumers of dyes will suffer if this 
license provision is put in operation is perfect nonsense, because 
the consumers of dyes are in a majority and in a position to 
protect their own interests. I think we can safely rely upon 


the brains and common sense and business acumen of American 


business men to protect their own interests when they are in a 
ority and have the decision. 
rhe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I am confident that the 


method of designating the commission provided in section 503 (b) 
ithout constitutional warranc, and I ask unanimous consent 
to print at this point in the Recorp some amendments to section 
003 which I intend to offer when that section is reached. 

fhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp at this time and 
e some amendments that he desires to offer. Is there objec- 
tion? 

rhere was no objection. 

The amendments are as follows: 


Amendments proposed by Mr. ANDERSON to H. R. 8078: 
Page 9, line 3, strike out all of section 503 (a) and 
the following: 
. 508 (a). During the period of two years after the date of the 
il of this act it shall be unlawful for any person or persons or 
tion to import or bring into the United States, or any of its pos- 
, except under license previously obtained from the dye licensing 
ssioner, hereinafter created, any of the products enumerated in 
500 of this act. or any product derived directly or indirectly 
tar, including crude products and intermediate products, as 
dyestuffs, medicinals, and other finished products, and includ- 
‘tures and compounds of such products and other products. 
President is authorized and directed to appoint a dye-licensing 
ner, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who 
the duties and exercise the powers and functions prescribed 
m 503 (¢¢) of this act, and who shall hold office for a period of 
's after the date of the approval of this act unless sooner re 
order of the President.” 
%, line 14, strike out all of lines 14, 
thereof the following ° 
03 (b). An advisory commission is hereby created to be known 
visory dye-licensing commission, which shall be composed of 
issioners. The said commissioners shall be designated as fol- 


is W 


insert in lieu 


15, 16, and 17, and insert 


ia 


10, line G6. strike out ail of lines 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, and insert in 
eof the following: 
dve-licensing commissioner shall be ex officio a member and 


of the commission. 
hall be the cuty of the advisory dye-licensing commission to 
th the commissioner touching the issuance of licenses and the 
pe mance of all duties imposed upon the commissioner under section 
of this act.” 
10, line 23, strike out all of lines 24, and 25. 
11, lines 15 and 16. strike out the word * commission,” and insert 
| thereof the word ** commissioner.” 


99 
ave 


i rige 11, line 20, strike out the word “ commission,” and insert in lieu 
her the word “ commissioner.” 
- I 12, line 1, strike out the word “ commission ” and insert in lieu 
there f the word * commissioner.” 

I L2, line 5, strike out all of seetion 503 (d). 
) Mh CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
\ | 


ile gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortnH]. 
i ie amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. | I offer two technical amendments. 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ohio offers a 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lo 
word “if” insert a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 1 offer another amendment 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an wmend 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 17, after the word “ adopt, 


strength "’ and insert in lieu thereof the 
strength for each dye or other product.’ 


nh amend 


GWORTH I’ 


strike out “ standards of 
following: “a standard 


In line 18, strike out “strength used” and {nsert “strength in 
ordinary use.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee de 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re 


sumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole Honse on the state of the Union, reported that that com 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. SOTS and hae 
come to no resolution thereon. 

EXTENSION O1 
Mr. 


REMARKS. 


Mr. I 


MADDEN. ask 


Speaker, 


UnaniNeGUus Col ! lo 
extend my remarks in the ReEcorp on the pending railroad leg 
lation. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection ? 
There was no objection. 
ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 1 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clo i 


28 minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday 
Septeinber 26, 1919, at 12 o’elock noon. 


REPORTS OF 


COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AN) 
RESOLUTIONS, 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. HUTCHINSON, from the Committee on Agriculiure, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. & -1) to prevent hoarding 


and deterioration of, and deception with respect to, cold-storac: 
oods, to regulate shipments of cold-storage foods in interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 337), which said 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole Hous« 
on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 


from the consideration of the following bills, hich we re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9463) granting an increase of pension to To 
K. Wilson; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, at e- 


ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 
A bill (H. R. 9498) granting an increase of pension to Vets 


Hilliard; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions 
A bill (H. R. 7099) granting an increase of pension to William 


T. Marshall; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill CH. R. 9053) granting a pension to Louis R. Vannucei: 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


, and re 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and mnemor 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: A bill (CH. R. 9521) to prevent li 
ing and deterioration of and deception with respect to cold- 
storage foods, to regulate shipments of cold-storage foods in 
interstate commerce, and for other purposes; to 
of the Whole House on the siate of the Union. 

B; Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 9522) to authorize the 
struction of a bridge across the Red River at or near Moncla 
La.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: A bill (H. R. 95 for the erection of 
a public building in the town of Thomasville, county of Clarke, 
State of Alabama, and appropriating therefor; to the 
Committee on Public Buildipgs and 


itt. 


the Committee 


Col. 


on 


moneys 


‘ unds. 
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tary of War to donate to the Preston School of Industry, Water- | pay; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

man, Calif., two German cannons or fieldpieces, with their ac- By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolution of District No, 1 

companiments; to the Committee on Military Affairs. of the Graduate Nurses’ Association of Pennsylvania, urgin 
By Mr. KING: Resolution (H, Res. 310) expressing com-} that rank be given to members of Army Nurse Corps; to { 


By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 9524) authorizing the Secre- secre. | yronna-Baer bill, granting to all ex soldiers and sailors a year’s 
| 
| 
| 


me tion ¢ approval for the patriotic efforts of certain | Committee on Military Affairs. 
Senutors: to the Committee on Foreign Affairs By Mr. MURPHY: Memorial of 63 citizens of Damasc 
By Mr. RODENBERG: Resolution (H. Res. 311) authorizing | Ohio, and vicinity, asking Congress not to pass law making mili- 
the Committes 1 the Judiciary to investigate certain reports | tary training compulsory; to the Committee on Military Affairs 
relative to presents received by the President; to the Committee | By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Marden, Orth & Hastines 
on Rules . Corporation, of New York, favoring the passage of the Lo) 
By Mr. SMITHWICK : Memorial from the legislature of the | worth bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
State of Florida, relative to a canal across the State of Florida; Also, petition of Gimbel Bros., of New York, protesting agall 
» Committee on Railw: and Canals the passage of Senate bili 2904 and House bil! 8315; to the 


mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
| Also, petition of Mrs. Frank Allport, of Chicago, Ill., requ 
ing that the Kenyon-Fess bill be referred back to the commit 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 














{ er clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions | before it is voted on in the House of Representatives: to 1) 
‘\ introduced and seve) vy referred as follows: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DRANE: A |} (H. R. 9525) granting authority on sy Mr. ROWAN: Petition of R. T. Lyman, of Boston, M 
certain conditions to the Secretary of the Navy to reinstate | protesting against the Longworth bill; to the Committee on | 
William H. Caldwell in the United States naval service; to the | terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Committee on Naval Affairs. Also, petition of Gimbel Bros, and Best & Co.. of New \ 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 2 granting a pension | protesting against the passage of the Jones Senate bill and 

Mrs. Vineent F. Dilley © the Committee on Invalid Pen- | Siegel bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign ( 

merce 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 9527) granting a pension to By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: Petition of Thom: j 
Miiton L. Stover; to the Committee on Pensions. Wyrick, of Bearden, Tenn., protesting against the leag 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill CH. R. 9528) granting an increase of | nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
pension to Archibald W. Mayden; to the Committee on Invalid Also, petition of Mrs. H. A. Evans, secretary of the VW 
Pensions, | Missionary Society of Knoxville, Tenn., protesting against t! 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9529) granting a pension to A. M. Rad United States going to war with our neighbor, Mexico: to the 

: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9530) for the relief of U. S. Davis; to the By Mr. YATES: Petition of W. D. Henohan, Chicago, protest 
Com} ay op Claims ing against the Kendrick and Wenyon bills; te the Commit 

By . HE nem AN: \ bill (H. R. 9531) granting an increase | on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
of pension to uel Barton; to the Committee on Invalid Also, petition of J. L. MeCracken and others, of Gree: 
Pensions urging the passage of Senate joint resolution 84, increasing ihe 

By Mr. IRELAND: A bill (H. R. 9532) granting an increase | salaries of postal employees; to the Committee on the I’ 
of pension to Mary L. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pen Office and Post Roads. 
sions. Also, petition of National Retail Hardware Association, Argos, 

By Mr. JONES of Texas: A bill CH. R. 9533) authorizing thi Ind., by Mr. Herbert P. Sheets: to the Committee on the Judi- 
Secretary of the Interior to issue patent to Nathan R. Wright | ciary 
to homestead entry known as Clayton 022303; to the Committee Also, petition of Jesse H. Smith, Chicago, IL, urging the pas 
on the Public Lands. sage of House bill 8876; to the Committee on Expendit 

Also, a bill (1. R. 9534) granting a pension to Olive Dixon; | the Post Office Department. 

» the Committee on Pensions. Also, petition of Retail Grocers and Merchants’ Associ:t 

By Mr. SWOPE: A bill (H. R. 9555) granting a pension to | Springfield, UL, by IK. B. Harris, submitting resolutis 
James E, Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. cerning the reduction of the high cost of living; to the 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 9536) to correct the mili- | mittee on Agriculture. 
ary record of John C. Berr to the Committee on Military \lso, petition of Arnold Joerns Ce., Chicago, LiL, urs 
\ffairs ; passage of the Chamberlain-Kahn bill, House bill 8065 

I i WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 95387) grantil ro increase Committee on Mil tary Affairs. 
of pe ion to Adam Landsittel: to the Committee on Invalid Also, petition of Jenkins Manufacturing Co., Bloomfie 
Pensior protesting against more power being given to the Federal 11 

~ Commission; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
PETITIONS, ETC — 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid SENATE 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. BABKA: Petition of members of the “ Sckol Cleve- 
land,” of Cleveland, Ohio, protesting against the passage of the 


Fripay, S¢ ptember 26, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., © 


Myers bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means, Sea 
B: Ir. BRIGGS: ata se of executive committee of the | 7#OWMSs eee : 
Farmers’ League of Texas, que sting Cc ongress to extend Gov- . Aimighty God, Fhou | bast Ziven tous - a , 
©! t gus ties and redits to enable American cotton to fitness oo aoe pee eid life. in all the ee 
be marketed at fair prices; to the Committee on Agriculture. of duty we turn to Thee, the author of all goodness 
By Mr. FESS: Petition of sundry citizens of Wilmington life has come from rhee. | We pray Thee oe * 
Ohic { rep sections 800. 906, and 1001 fsubaec. | Bearts that we nay keep Thy law and g rify Thy 
tion 5), of revenue act of 1918: to the Committee on Ways and | !¥e*: lor Christ’s sake. Amen. 
Mean : The Secretary proceeded to read ihe Journal : 
By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Williams Hardware ; pro eedings, when, on _ request Ol Mr. NELSON = 
Co., of Streator, IIL, opposing Senate revenue explosive bill | imous consent, the further reading was dispensed wt! 
2896: to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. | Journal was approved. 
Also, petition of the National Association of Hosiery and | REGULATION OF RAILROAD RATES. 
Underwear Manufacturers, opposing the Longworth bill (House | The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate t! el 
bill 78); to the Committee on Ways and Means. ;} iments of the House of Representatives to the bil : A 
B r. HICKEY: Petition of the South Bend Retail Mer- | to amend section 10 of an act entitled “An act to p! 
chanis’ Bureau, South Bend, Ind., urging opposition to the | the operation of transportation systems while und 
Siegel bill; to the Comipittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- | control. for the just colnpensation of their owners 
merce. | other purposes, 
By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of James Kelso, of New Boston, Mr. CUMMINS. T move that the Senate disaci ae 
protesting against the Jones and Siegel bills; to the Committee | amendments of the House, and request a conferen u 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. House on the disagrecing votes of the two Houses t! 


By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of G. W. Flint and 49 other | conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointe 
ex-ser'vice men of Akron, N. Y., favoring the passage of the ! Chair. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed He also presented a petition of the Volish-Aimerican Society 
Mr. CuMMINS, Mr. La Fottertr, and Mr. SmirH of South Caro- | of Manchester, N. H., praying for the ratification of the pro 
lina conferees on the part of the Senate, posed league of nations treaty, which was ordered to lie on the 

| table. 


ey See eee ee nee Mr. CURTIS. I present a memorial of the George T. Davies 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I desire to make | Post, of the American Legion of Concordia, Kans.. which 1 

a short statement, ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee 
A day or twe ago I voted against the motion of the Senator | on Military Affairs. 

from Massachusetts (Mr. Loner] to postpone for a week the; ‘There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 

consideration of a certain aimendment to the peace treaty. That | Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in th 

vote seems to have caused more excitement in my State than! Recorp. as follows: 


the visit of the President. At any rate, I have received many | ConcorbDIA, KANS., Seplember 22, 1019 
more telegrams in reference to it than I have in reference to | My Dear Sir: ‘The following is a true copy of a resolution introduces 
the effect of his visit. Some of my friends seem to think that | *"! ee : ay on eee r. Davies Post, of the American Legiot 


DANIEL C. IMBODEN, Post Commande 


LESTER LB. SHROvF, Post Adjutant. 


I have gone back on America. Others seem to think that 1 | 
have announced my detiance to the league of nations. I Was | 
i 


entirely innocent of any intention to indicate my position on the | “ Whereas the George 'T. Davies Post, of the American Legion, Con 
a : - thea coveng cordia, Kabs., lieving that the United States is a great, glorious, 
umendment or the covenant, ‘ z ace { and wonderful country and fit to live in and believing further that 
I want to say that that yote had absolutely no significance if the United States is fit to live in that it is a country fit to fight 
whatever except that I am in favor of proceeding with the for. her« 
consideration of the amendments and the covenant just as ‘*‘ Resolved, That the action of Secretary of War Newton TD. Bake 
in discharging the conscientious objectors serving prison I . 


° , § j ac :j . , *he ‘ rong 
promptly and rapidly as possible. I know what I am somsy condemned is unpatriotic and unworthy of a : re 
to do with reference to them, and T expect to state my position | the action of Secretary of War Newton D. Baker in dischargi: 
on the treaty some time next week. I thought I made it j conscientious objectors serving prison sentences is a complete su 





; ‘ : | of law and order to anarchy; that the acti fs cane at er 
yrettv clear whe as i the State a short time ago. under- | 0! aw and | er to anarchy ; - he action of S ae | 
] tty lear wh ni was ll tat : h *.) ? : I ind I | Newton D. Paker in discharging conscientious objectors serving yy 
stand that some Senators have been just a little worried about | centences ‘is menace to the future of the United States; th 


my position because of that vote. I thought this statement | action of Secretary of War Newton D. Baker in discharging th 
might ease their minds also. rving prison sentences is an insult » t 





scientious objectors 


body of patriotic American soldiers who gave or were ready to 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. their lives for the traditions of the United States: and be it furthe 

7 4 , ** Resolved by the George T. Davies Post, of the An , Lee 

Mr. MOSES. I present resolutions on the league of nations | That the post requests the Congress of the United States to invest 
\lopted by the American Legion, of Westchester, N. Y., which I and report to the people of the United States the reason why \ \ 
LAW b » rox of War Newton LL). Baker discharged the conscientious obje« tor r Ww 
a —-, , e read. nareee . 3 ‘ ; a i prison sentences ; that the post send copies of these resolutions to the 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair | United States Senators from Kansas and to the Congressmen from 
hears none, and the Secretary will read Kansas requesting their cooperation in seeing that the public, and 


especially the ex-service men of the United States, are informed wh 
the conscientious objectors serving prison sentences were discharged ; 
and be it further 

“ Resolved by the George T. Davies Post, of the American Legio 
That the Congress of the United States be requested to pass laws « 
porting from the limits of the United States the conscientious objecto! 
serving prison sentences subsequently discharged by Secretary of W 
Newton D. Baker: and be it further 

“ Resolved by the George T. Davies Post, of the American Legion 
Concordia, Kans., That there is only one principle upon which tru 
Americanism can stand, and that is the United States being a countr 
fit to live in is a country fit to fight for.” 


rhe Secretary read as follows: 
ction by American Legion, of Westchester, on the league of nations 
Charles Hl, Duell, jr., chairman of convention. ] 
COURTHOUSE, 
Vhite Plains, N. Y., September 25, 1919. 
‘eas the American Legion has been created primarily to safeguard 
ricanism, liberty, our national sovereignty, and the best tradi- 
nus of American life, and in joining the same we did so to uphold 
» very things if need be against the world; and . 
Whereas to-day we believe there is great danger that these principles 
ivy be sacrificed, destroyed in fact, as effectively as if the inde- saa ate . - 
pendence which the thirteen Colonies fought for had been lost or never Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 1028 
ight for, and in any event, if this danger is not averted, the oe International Association of Machinists, of Newton, Kan 
tes will have lost its leadership and independence in world affairs, ana a ca ; . . ‘alled Pe eae . 
: ; o rs v » § » so-called luinb plan for 
d we will to that extent become again a “colony” of another | Prayils fol the adoption ol the }O-Ca n Plu Paes are 
tion that after 143 years has become the “ real victor”; and the operation and control of railroads, which was referred to 
Whereas this danger which confronts the Nation is the present attempt | the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
force 5 i » no TT a States of rien of ¢ arcue ; . , Sat . ‘ > 
force adoption by the ( nited State f Americs of a le aguc of Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of Local Grange. Patrons 
ons which does not, as it now stands, adequately safeguard our ; : 7 : : : aan 
of Husbandry, of Wethersfield, Conn., praying for the ratifica 


nal life as a people, free and independent : Now, therefore, be it : , 
slved, By the American Legion, of Westchester, in convention as- | tion of the proposed league of nations treaty, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 


ed, that we protest most vigorously against this attempt on the 
He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 11, Lithuanian 


of certain elements in our own country to undermine the American 
r and to foist upon the Nation a wicked idealism which banishes renee : : ; “> ee “apr 
practical safeguards for the country’s future that have hitherto National League of America, of Waterbury, Conn., praying fol 
the test of time and is contrary to the purpose of liberty for | the recognition by the United States of the independence of 
America entered the war and for which we veterans of the war : ; ye ofarr ‘ toe ‘oreicr 
a ne . oe 5 ani: i -ferrer the Committee on Foreign 
ur life’s blood and sncrificed to maintain: And so be it further I ithuania, which was referred to h 3 
ed, The American Legion, realizing that the league of nations Relatiens. aay ee 
no means a party or political issue, but rather a national calamity He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 71, Interna 
tional Molders’ Union of North America, of Ansonia, Conn., and 
a petition of Local Union No. 282, Cigar Makers’ International 
Union, of Bridgeport, Conn., praying that the State Department 


lisuster if adopted as at present drawn, that we therefore stand 
{| to any league of nations which does not adequately protect: 
The Monroe doctrine, which America alone shall interpret. 
Our domestic affairs from foreign interference or domination. 
Our right of withdrawal from the league, the United States to be 


. ; ‘eae request that Great Britain extend to Americans in England the 
t » judge of whether or not ber international obligations have been ; . 2 ia ae 
f d same protection to their person and property that is demanded 
That any action by the United States under so-called “Article 10” | of Russia and Mexico, which were referred to the Committee on 
e had only as Congress shall determine. Sarat o , : : 
: & , : ; Toreig elations. 
at the vote of the United States in the league of nations shall Foreign R ws : aan . mp ‘ates iia is Meagher 
times be equal to the vote of the British Erapire; and toward that He also presented a petition of the Thomas rane is Meagh l 
heartily indorse the red-blooded attitude of the Foreign Rela- | Branch of the Friends of Irish Freedom, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
“ommittee of the United States Senate in favorably reporting such | and a petition of the Ancient Order of Hibernians and Ladies’ 
vations and amendment as above outlined, and we commend those ena : tas ‘ airing the he United State 
> ors who on the floor of the Senate and elsewhere are making the Auxiliary, ot Danbury, Connh., praying that the nited States 
nad in view of the fact that this action taken by the veterans of : the ar tii ao a a a Bun nen Be a Dials 
, 7 a . as ‘ of ‘upation is removed from Ireland and the Irish 
\ Hester, one of the great counties of the State of New York. is us the army of occupation } 1 : , 


government be allowed to function in accordance with the ex 
pressed will of the Irish people, which were referred to the Com 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of Major McBride Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, of Stockton, Calif., remonstrating 
against the deportation of certain Hindus, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


tl in their opinion of the same feeling existent among their fellow 
ns everywhere with whom they fought side by side, and with 
they have learned to think alike and Stand as one man when the 
is in danger, it is hereby ordered that a copy of this resolution 
varded to the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, to 
United States Senator, and to the President of the United States, 
hope that the deep and earnest convictions of men who fought 
intry’s fight may help to avert disaster. 
CHARLES Hl. DuELL, Jr., 
Chairman of Convention. 


lr. MOSES presented a memorial of the Polish-American 
Society of Manchester, N. H., remonstrating against German 
‘trocities now being committed in Silesia, which was referred 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


Mr. OWEN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 88) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide further for the national se- 
curity and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prose- 


{ 


to preserve American Independence. | refuse to grant loans of money to Great Britain until such time 
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cution of the war, to supervise the 
ported it with 





issuance of securities, and for 
an amendment. 


Irposes " Tf 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 3148) to provide for fur- 
ther educational facilities by authorizing the Secretary of War 
to sell at reduced rates certain machine tools not in use for 
Government purposes to trade, technical, and public schools and 


institutions, and for 


and submitted 


lu 


ational 
amendment 


other recognizd ¢ 


rted it with an 


orn * PUPDOSes, rey 


1) thereor 


CAMP A. A. HI 
RTH. F 
back fay rably without 
208) authorizing 
appropriated for the 
ding J 1919, and June 30, 1920, at Camp 


Va., and I wish to ask unanimous consent for 


Affairs 
resolu- 
tO exX- 


the Committee on Military 
amendment the joint 
the Secretary of War 
support of the Army for 


Mir A 
T report 


ADS W« rom 
on (HH. ££. Res 
pend certain sums 


the fiscal years e1 ine 30, 


— nphi CYS, 
its “din 
The "VIC 


\ \ 


, I can not overcome the objec- 
to do 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Of cours 
tion of the Senator from Minnesota, but this has nothing 
with the squandering of money at Camp Humphreys. 
VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection—— 
KING. I think the Senator from Minnesota objected. 
WADSWORTH, The Senator from Minnesota did object. 
NELSON. I objected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Perhaps the Senator from Minnesota 
will withdraw his objection. I assure him that this has nothing 
to do with the a iundering of money. 

NELSON. 


Secretary 


The 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


I do not want any measure to pass that allows 
War to transfer certain funds to Camp Humn- 
ant the Senator to go down and look at that camp, I 
it, and they 


Mr. 
the 
phreyvs. Iw 
wish the whole Senate would go down and look at 
not vote to sink another dollar there. 
WADSWORTH. I ha 
not cause the Senator 
e VICE PRESIDENT. 
ilendar. 


VW ould 
Mr. 


does 


ve been there; but, of course, that 
to withdraw his objection. 

Th The joint resolution will be placed 
oO! the Cf 
BUDGE! DOC. NO. 111). 


DIGEST OI LEGISLATION (S58. 


from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
Res. 1938), 
agreed to: 


t entitled 
be printed as a 


Mr. M¢ ISES, 
fol low > 


ing resolution (S. and it was considered by 


and 


solved, That the manuscript 
States’ 


unanimous consent 
‘Digest of budget legisla- 
Senate document. 


tion in the several 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were in 


d, read the first time, and, by unanimous 


» and referred as follows: 


troduct 
consent, the second time 
TRAMMELL: 


oUSD5 ) 


By Mr. 
A bill 
the iry of 
the United States 

Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH 

A bill (S. 
accompanying papers) ; 
SHEPPARD: 
3087) for the relief of Albert Biefer (with accom- 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
amending an act to pension the survivors of 
Mexican marauders from January 1, 
ap- 


granting authority, on certain conditions, to 
reinstate William H. 
Committee on 


(S. 
Caldwell in 
Naval 


the Navy 
Naval 


to 


Ser 


mecreti 
vice; to the 


Montana: 
granting a pension to John R. 
to the 


Rogers (with 


Committee on Pensions. 


3086 ) 


By Mr. 
\ — (S. 
& paper es 
(S, s4ySN ) 
rs and 


i891, 


Indian wi 
1859, to Janu 


certain 
, inclusive, and for other purposes, 
| March 4, 1917; to the Committee on Pensions. 
POINDEXTER: 

oUS9) authorizing 
tion of a captured Germa 
Harrington, Wash.: to 


prover 
By Mr. 
A bill 

don: 


(Ss. the 
hnnon 


the 


Secretary of War to make 
and cannon balls to the 
Military 


h ca 
Committee on 


city oO] 


Ts. 


\ bill (S. 3090) to repeal the espionage act: to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

\ bill (S. 3091) for the construction and equipment of a naval 
base for fleet operation and for works of defense on the island 
of Guam; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

\ bill (S. 8092) for cooperation by the Federal Government } 

the construction of roads: to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry 

\ bill (S. 3093) granting an increase of pension to Loucette 
BE. Glavis (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 


Pensions. 
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mittee on 


Survey, 
tion of any such employee, 


po sed by him to the bill (H. Rh. 
war- 


the 
sideration, 


relations, 


j e consideration 
. ik PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 
mar. NELSON. I object to its present consideration. I have 
been at Camp Humphreys and I have seen enough of it. The 
idea of squandering more money on that camp is outrageous. 
E 











By Mr. OWEN: 
A bill (S. 3094) granting an increase of pension to 


C — (with accompanying papers); and 
A bill (S. 3095) granting an increase of pension to Ellis ©, 
ae (with accompanying papers); to the 


Pensions. 


TRANSPORTATION BY WATER, 


offer 


INLAND 


Mr. RANSDELL. I an amendment relative 


transportation by water, intended to be proposed by me to th 
further to regulate commerce among the States 
an act entitled “Ar 


bill (S. 2906) 

and with foreign nations and to amend 

act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
amended, which I ask to have printed and referred to the Co 


Interstate Commerce. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, iit 
AMENDMENT TO FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 
Mr. SPENCER submitted an amendment proposing to appro 


pr iate $14,000 to increase the compensation of the astronomic: 
, tidal, and miscellaneous computers, Coast and Geodeti 
per cent of the basic compen 
intended to be proposed by him 
referred 
printed. 


veodeti ic 
in no case to exceed 334 


bill, which 


the first deficiency appropriation was 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
AMENDMENT OF WAR-RISK INSURANCE ACT. 
Mr. HARDING submitted an amendment intended 


S778) 
risk insurance act, which was referred to 
on Finance and ordered to be printed. 


the 
AND CHINESE RELATIONS. 

I offer 
unabimous 


JAPANESE 
POINDEXTER. 


desk, and I ask 


the resolution which 


consent for 


Mr. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution submitte: 
Senator from Washington will be read, 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 196), 

Resolved, That the President is requested, if not 
public interest, to transmit to the Senate, confidentially 
the copy of the cable dispatch from the ambassador of 


States to China 
the ambassador discussed fully and confidentially the 
which dispatch was forwarded to the President 
January 6, 1919. 
requested, if not 
transmitted to the 


State Department about 
The President is also 
interest, to cause to be 


incompatible 
Senate, 


States at Tokyo and Peking addressed to the Chief of the 
Military Intellige nee, War Department, in and about the 
January, 1919. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the 


the Senator from Washington for present 
resolution? 

Mr. ora HCOCK. I 
Committee on Foreign 
referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


referred to aan Committee on 


resolution ought to 
and J] that 


think the 
telations, ask 

resolution will be 

Relations. 


The 
Foreign 


““ HENDERSON.” 


U. 8. &. 

Mr. LODGE submitted the following resolution 
194), which was read, considered by unanimous 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested to 
Senate whether the U. S. S. Henderson, Capt. W. R 
States Navy, which sailed on the 12th of September, is 
Europe in connection with the work of carrying out that 





which provides for a plebiscite « 
the I/enderson carries 
with that plebiscite 


the treaty with 
of Sechleswig-Holistein, 
be employed in any way 


Germany 
and whether 
in connection 
A MERIC \ARINES IN 


ACTIVITIES O1 \N M 


Mr. KNOX submitted the following resolution 
195), which was read, considered by unanimous 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be 
Senate whether American marines were landed from a 
destroyer or any other naval vessel to compel the Italians ‘te ey 
Trau, Dalmatia, as reported in the following dispatch by the . 


Washington Post of September 26, 
‘ COPENHAGEN, 


Press published in the 


‘American marines landed from a 


the Italians to evacuate Trau, Dalmatia, according to a 
ceived here from Spalato, a short distance east of Trau 
‘The Italians left after the inhabitants fired on them 


the town from the Americans. 
which is dated September 25, says that 
an advance toward Trau when the 


troops took over 
“The dispatch, 
detachment began 


stroyer entered the harbor to compel the retirement of the 
The 
hastily 


inhabitants of Trau then opened fire on the 


departed. 





SEPTEMBER 2? 


Committee 


is so order 


to amend and modify 


its prese 


incompatibl 
addressed to the President in January, 1919, 


Japanes 


confidentially 
required, copies of the dispatches of the military attachés of the Ur 


consideration 


printer 


eonsent, 


Sayles, 
being 


DALMATIA 
conseht 


requested “ infor! 


Seption mbe 


torpedo-boat destroyer 


Liali ial 
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ov TL TaD nagunennnnmnnpetenssneanionmnianet — 


0 AMERICANS LAND. i There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered » be 

“The Itatian commander and three men ip an armored car fell into | printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
the hands of the Slavs. In the meantime 200 American marines, with “The As anes : atl ’ er tt + : 
nachine guns, landed and took over the armored car and the prisoners, oa lated Advertising Clubs of the World notified the 
who subsequently were transferred to an Italian ship. league to-day that the following resolution calling for ratifiea- 
on Then the Serbians arrived and were enthusiastically wel omed. | tion of the peace treaty and the covenart ‘ at thee 
rhe Americans handed over the town to the Jugo-Slay troops and ca : s “a 
reembarked. The destroyer will remain im the harbor for a few days. | moment without amendments or reservations involving the re 

hegotiation of the treaty with Germany’ had been adoped at 
their convention in New Orieans: 

Mr. THOMAS. I submitted two or three days ago Senate | “*The Advertising Clubs of the World pause at the thresh 
resolution 190, which went over under the rule and has not been | old of this their victory convention to express their gratification 
disposed of. I ask that it be sent to the Committee on the | that the United States Senate is giving uninterrupted considera- 
Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 


urliest possible 


LABOR STRIKES. 


tion to the one matter upon which hangs the settlement of gravest 
business and industrial problems and the assuagement of th 


Committee on the Jadiciary, as follows: agonies of the whole world. 
Whereas the right of citizens to organize for the promotion of their “*Pledged im the printed word, as it helped to rally the pa- 
views and the improvement of their condition, and to utilize all means | trjotie man power and monetary strength of the Nation in a 
tire attainment of their ends, which are consonant with law, jus- atl ai aaa ilies ee ets = ; cia ag 
tice, and the limitations of the Constitution ; and war against wars, this body feels impelled by good faith, as well 


Whereas this right, long exercised and enjoyed for some time past, has 
been and is being utilized oppressively, unjustly, and for the accom. | 
lis en ) : 8 ¢ ybieects , , one t free insti ] s | . . . e - 
aa a nseaaiee rights er igen iter momanetinr aAeee'Ue Versailles and the league of nat tons at the eartiest possible — 
straining trade and commerce, overthrowing law and destroying order; ment, w ithout amendment or reservations nvolving the renezgo- 
and imperiling the lives and limbs of the people of States and com- | tiation of the treaty with Germany. 
munities: Therefore be it . : 


as by its desire te hold to the high vision that made America 
invincible, to reaffirm its umanimows advocacy of the peace of 


j ved. TI ith d at 1 all **'To hold companionship with truth with which it has cod 
rcsolved, it we view with deep conecrn and disapproval a com- ~ : . ivleaale : mie roe. th ccaria to ' tT 
hinations, consptracies, and disturbances designed to accomplish objects the busin ss ice als of two hemi phere 3, the Associated Adverti 
lawfu or unlawful by frauds, force, disorder, or resort to other criminal | ing Clubs of the World would speedily evoke peace, covenanted 
" em 4 peace, so that the economie world. now civided and discordant, 
That in America every citizen in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and a aie = A eel ne : home 18m ? masine it f 
he pursuit of happiness, has the constitutional right to fellow any | may cateb the RepEration ot the wiser wa) OF « apa g its « if- 
alling or to refrain therefrom as he may choose. That this right is | ferences. and that this Republic may garner the full fruitace of 


mutual and universal, any dental of or interference with which is wholly | its wartime unity, 
ontrary to free institutions and individual liberty 
That the so-called closed shop, the denial to the citizen of the right : : = : ; aah 
livelihood for the support of himself and family free from limita- | cdifer of the Detroit Times, and adopted waanimously. 
ons imposed upen him outside the law are tyrannous, un-American, tiie ad cathe dil ' —_— 
wholly in conflict with the fundamentals of American freedom. SPEECHES PY PRESIDENT WIESON. 
"nat so-called strikes for power, paralyzing business, interfering with Mr. HITCHCOCK, I also ask to have printed in the Recoxp 
ribution, lowering production, defying the laws, and necessarily : ia athe : hy {] Senate , : 
esulting in riot, insurrection, murder, and the destruction of property, the authentic copies of the speeches delivered hy the President of 
onspiracies in restraint of trade and should be prevented whenever | the United States September 9, 10, and 11. 
sible and resisted at all times. 
‘hat no person, association, or corporation can be safely or constitu 


heroisms, and sac¢rifiees.’ 
This resolution was introduced by James Schermerle 







There being ne objection, the speeches of the President ere 


; 7 ; : “dere he pri “di > Reeorp. o< follows: 
tionally exempted or excluded from the obligations, penalties, and pro ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
tions of general laws enaeted for the publie safety and welfare, rH PRESIDENT AT MINNEAPOLI MINN., SEPTEMBER 9, 19, 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—IIARLIN L. CLARK. * Your hener, your exceliency, my fellow countrymen, I have 
7 ; come here to diseuss a very solemn question, and I shall have to 
On motion of Mr. Breck MI vas ; ; : : ‘ - 
mot! " f Mr. Beckiam, it was ask your patience while you bear with me in diseussing yne- 
Ordered, That the papers accompanying the bill, S. 1500, Sixty-sixth or : : i 
7. : : “= >. te ¥ .. at i iets the very gre: matter . iow lies not only 
( cress, first session, granting increase of pension to Harlin L. Clark, whai sal detail 4 lie ery ore . matter v hic h - a : f » Aika 
withdrawn from the iiles of the Senate, ne adverse report having been | before the consideration of the people of the United States but 
thereon before the consideration of the people of the world. you uve 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS heard so tn \ little things about the treaty that perhaps you 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President. I desire to luve inserted in the | Would like to hear some big things about it. To hear some gen- 


RkcorD a copy of a letter forwarded to me from New Jersey | Uemen you would think it is an arrangement for the ieon 
monstrating a State-wide propaganda among the people of venience of the United States, whereas, as a matter of fa my 


hat State in favor of the covenant of the league of nations as , fellow citizens. it is a world settlement, the first ever atten} 


; ; ; me : ; 4 wantad unon hene lines whic we first laid down 
resented, and demonstrating that the ministers of the State are | Attempted upon broad lines Which were first Inid dow 





cing called upen to held special Sunday services for that pur- Ameriea. For, ny fellow citizens, what does n rt seem to me 
It is in the form of a letter, and in order te make it publie | realized in this blessed country of ours is the fact that the world 
L ask to have it inserted in the Recorp. is in revolution. I do not mean in active revolution. I do no 
‘here being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed | mean that it is in a state of mind whi h vill bring about the 
Recorp, as follows: dissolution of governments. I mean that if is in a state of mind 
LEAGUE To ENroror PEACE. which may bring about the dissolution of governments if we do 
Prenton, N. J. not enter inte a world settlement which will really in facet and in 

Ktionerr C, JENKINS, power establish justice and right. 
Camden, N. J.: “The old order of things the rest of the world seemed to 


have zot in some sense used to. The old order of things was 


ure endeavoring to m record immediately the senti- . : = 
lea ring to put « ecord immedtiat y the eu not to denend upon the vreneral moral judgment of mankind, not 


of the leading people of the State in regard to the league 


i to base policies upon international right, but to base po.icies upon 
tions. A campaign has been started to that end and you | °° ee ao trols 1 (re were draw! oot rat sntiaideas ¢ 
sked to enroll at! once international power. So there were drawn together groups of 

le : ecient’ Peay : s ’ nations which stood armed, facing one another, which stood 
ir plan is to have every individual and organization pessible : ss lions lintier-mf nonin wh At tint wial 
cole . sce ; : : . : : drawing their power from the vitality of people who did not Sn 
ov write our Senators, henee we desire wide distribution ; ass ‘ rwine their vitality fr “ont 
inclosed slip, also to reach ready-made meetings bv to be subordinated to then drawing thei VITALLY rom ( 
! DP, aise — — ; 5 : energy of great peoples who did not wish to devote their energy 
of speakers sent from our speakers’ bureau under the to force, but wished to devote theif energy to peace. The world 
ion of Mr. William J. Tighe, West Hoboken, N. J.  Mhoades, 


thought it is was inevitable, This group of nations thought that 
| it represented one set of principles; that group of nations thought 
that it represented another set of principles and that the best 
' : : : ¥ at c be accomplished in the world was this that they used 
omen of the State, and now is the erucial moment. Will that could be accor D : r orem 
amills ; : : oe to call the balance of power. 
( advise us of the course you have taken? Sai ash : ; Ricet wines 4 ta} oe 
Cordially : : “ Notice the phrase. Not the balance that you try to maintain 
ordially, yours, . aaa : Cad : ea : 
easly lin a court of justice, not the seales of justice, b the seales of 
| force: one great force balanced against another force. very 
bit of the policy of the world, internationally speaking, was made 
| in the interest of some national advantage on the part of the 
é HITCHCOCK. I ask to have inserted in the Recorp } stronger nations of the wor'd. It was either the advantax of 
lutions adopted by the Associated Advertising Clubs of the} Germany or the advantage of Great Britain or the advantage of 
‘orld indorsing the league of nations and asking for the ratifi- | Italy or the advantage of Japan. I am glad to say that I am 
of the treaty of peace with Germany. ‘This association, | not justified in adding that the policy of the world wa er 
( posed of men very close to the business interests of the world, | conceived by us wpon the basis of the advantage of A 1. 
rently held its convention in New Orleans, We wished alivays to be the mediators of justice and of rig but 


iil you not set aside a Sunday service for the favorable pre- 
ation of this vital question? 
ouraging letters are coming in duily from the thinking men 


Henry VAN DYKE. 


indly reply to Miss Maelivaine, 154 West State Street. 
‘renton, N. J, 
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we thought that the cool spaces of the ocean to the east and the 
of us would keep us from the infections that came, arising 

like miasmatiec mists out of that arrangement of power and of 

suspicion and of dread. 
‘Ll believe, my fellow 


voOsS 


countrymen, that the only people in 


Kurope who instinctively realized what was going to happen 
and what did happen in 1914 was the French people. It has 
heen my privilege to come into somewhat intimate contact with 


that interesting and delightful people, and I realize now that for 
50 years, ever since the settlement which took Alsace- 
Lorraine away from them in 1871, they have been living under 
the constant dread of the catastrophe which at last came; and 
their thought throughout this conference was that they must 
concert some measure, must draw together some kind of coopera- 
tive force, which would take this intolerable dread from their 
hearts, that they could not live another 50 years, expecting what 
would come at last. But the other nations took it lightly. 
rhere were wise men in Great Britain, there were wise men in 
ihe United States, who pointed out to us not only what they 
suspected, but what we all knew with regard to the preparations 
for the use of force in Europe. Nobody was ignorant of what 
(;ermany was doing. What we shut our eyes against deliberately 
was the probability that she would make the use of her prepara- 
that she did finally make of it. Her military men published 
hooks and told us what they were going to do with it, but we 
them. We said, ‘The thing a nightmare. The 
munis a crank. It can not be that he speaks for a great Gov- 
ernment. The thing is inconceivable and can not happen.’ Very 
vell, could not it happen? Did not it happen? Are we satisfied 
now what the balance of power means? It means that the 
force will sometimes be exercised or an attempt be 
inizide to exercise it to crush the other powers. 
The great nations of the world have been asleep, but God 
lows the other nations have not been asleep. I have seen rep- 
esentatives of peoples over there who for generations through, 
dumbness of unutterable suffering, have known what the 
veight of those armaments and the weight of that power meant. 

creat people, the great Roumanian people, the 
who were constantly under the pressure of that power, 
the creat Polish people—they all knew, but they were inarticu- 
there was no place in the world where they dared speak 
Now the catastrophe has come. Blood has been spilt in 
rivers, the flower of the European nations has been destroyed, 
und at last the voiceless multitudes of men are awake, and they 


nearly 


Pron 


distinissed is 


stronger 


iiie 


Slavic 


peopl 


lata: 
te < 


have made up their minds that rather than have this happen 
igain, if the governments can not get together, they will de- 
stroy the governments. 


y 


“Tam not speaking revolution, my friends. I believe that the 
ost disastrous thing that can happen to the underman, to the 
un who is suffering, to the man who has not had his rights, is 
» destroy public order, for that makes it certain he never can get 
rights. I em far from intimating that, but I am intimating 
his, that the people of the world are tired of every other kind 
of experiment except the one we are going to try. I have called 
it un experiment; I frankly admit that it is an experiment, but 
Ss a very promising experiment, because there is not a 
statesman in the world who not know that his people 
le it. He is not going to change his mind. He not 
change his direction. He not speaking what he 
it may be, but he is speaking what he knows he must 
-peak, and that there is no turning back; that the world has 
turned a corner that it will never turn again. The old order 
and nobody can build it up again. 
[ni the meantime what are men doing? 


if i 
does 
mod is 


oiling to is 


Vaults, 


_ OC, 


I want you to reflect 


po this, my fellow countrymen, because this is not a speech- 
luaking occasion; this is a conference. I want you men to 
eflect upon what I am about to call your attention to. The 
object of the war was to destroy autocratic power; that is 

say, to make it impossible that there should be anywhere, as 


here was on Wilhelmstrasse, in Berlin, a little group of mili- 
tary men who could brush aside the bankers, brush aside the 
‘chants, brush aside the manufacturers, brush aside the Em- 
peror himself, and ‘We have perfected a machine with 
which we can conquer the world; now stand out of the way, 
re going to conquer the world.” ‘There must not be that 
possibility any more, There must not be men anywhere in any 
private place who can plot the mastery of civilization. But in 
the meantime look at the pitiful things that are happening. 
There is not a day goes by, my fellow citizens, that my heart 
is not heavy to think of our fellow beings in that great, pitiful 
kingdom of Russia, without form, without order, without gov- 
Look what they have done. They have permitted a 
men—I am told there are only 34 of them 
Bolshevist government—to set up a minor- 
as autocratic and just as cruelly unmerciful 
the Czar ever The danger to the 


ilie’ 


say, 


ye al 


ernment, 
litthe handful 
constituting the real 
i rovernment just 


of 
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Government of Wis, 
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world, my fellow citizens, against which we must absolutely lock 
the door in this country, is that some governments of minorities 
may be set up here as elsewhere. We will brook the control of 
no minority in the United States. For my own part, I would as 
leave live under one autocracy as another; I would as leave 
obey one group as another; I would as leave be the servant of 
one minority as another, but I do not intend to be the servant of 
any minority. As I have told you, the mass of men are awake, 
hey are not going to jet the world sink back into that old 
} Slough of misused authority again, 

* Very well, then, what are we discussing? What are we « 
bating in the United States? Whether we will take part in 
guiding and steadying the world or not. And some men hesitate. 
It is the only country in the world whose leadership and guid 
ance will be accepted. If we do not give it, we may look for 
ward, my fellow citizens, to something like a generation of doubi 
and of disorder which it will be impossible to pass through 
without the wreckage of a very considerable part of our slowly 
constructed civilization. America and her determinations now 
constitute the balance of moral force in the world, and if we 
do not use that moral force we will be of all peoples the most 
derelict. We are in the presence of this great choice, in the 
presence of this fundamental choice, whether we will stand by 

' 


the mass of our own people and the mass of mankind. Pick 
up the great volume of the treaty. It is a great volume. It i 


as thick as that [illustrating]. You would think it just had 
three or four articles in it to hear some men talk about it. | 
is a thick volume, containing the charter of the new order of 
the world. I took the pains to write down here some of the 
things that it provides for, and if you will be patient I wil! 
read them, because I can make it more brief that way. 

“It provides for the destruction of autocratic power 
instrument of international control, admitting only self-govern 
ing nations to the league of nations. Had you ever been told 
that before? No nation is admitted to the league of nations 
whose people do not control its government. That is the rea- 
son that we are making Germany wait. She says that hence- 
forth her people are going to control her Government, but we 
have got to wait and see. If they do control it, she is as wel- 
come to the league as anybody else, because we are not holding 
nations off. We are holding selfish groups of men off. We are 
not saying to peoples, ‘We do not want to be your comrades 
and serve you along with the rest of our fellow beings, but 
we are saying, ‘it depends upon your attitude; if you take 
charge of your own affairs, then come into the game and 
come.’ The league of nations sends autocratic governments 
coventry. That is the first point. 

‘*It provides for the substitution of publicity, discussion and 
arbitration for war. That is the supreme thing that it does. 
I will not go into details now, but every member of the league 
promises not to go to war until there has been a discussion 
and a cooling off of nine months, and, as I have frequently said 
on this tour, if Germany had submitted to discussion for nine 
days she never would have dared go to war. Though ever) 
foreign office in Europe begged her to do so, she would hot 
grant 24 hours for a meeting of the representatives of thé 
Governments of the world to ask what it was all about, be 
cause she did not dare tell what it was all about. Nine mo! 
cooling off is a very valuable institution in the affairs of 1 
kind. And you have got to have a very good case if you are 
willing that all your fellow men should know the whole « 
for that is provided for, and talk about it for nine mouths 
Nothing is more valuable, if you think your friend is 2 fool, 
than to induce him to hire a hall. If you think he is a fool 
the only way to prove it is to let him address a mass « 
fellow citizens and see how they like his ideas. If the; 
them and you do not, it may be that you are the foo! 
proof is presented at any rate. 

“ Instead of using force after this period of discussion, sviie- 
thing very much more effective than force is proposed, jie! 
an absolute boycott of the nation that does not keep its « 
nant, and when I say an absolute boycott I mean an absolu 
boycott. There can not be any kind of intercourse with ( 
nation. It can not sell or buy goods. It can not receive or 
messages or letters. It can not have any transactions wit! 
citizens of any member of the league, and when you const 
that the league is going to consist of every considerable naviol 


in the world, except Germany, you can see what that boycol! 


as an 


ths 


in- 


iS 


SS ss 


will mean. There is not a nation in the world, except this one. 
that can live without importing goods for nine months, and |! 
does not make any difference to us whether we can or not, Ye 
cause we always fulfill our obligations, and there will neve! be 

a boycott for us, 
“It provides for placing the peace of the world under ¢ onstant 
international oversight, in recognition of the principle tl! the 
{ 


peace of the world is the legitimate and immediate interes 
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every nation. Why, as it stands at present, my fellow citizens, 
if there is likely to be trouble between two nations other than 
the United States it is considered an unfriendly and hostile act 
for the United States to intervene. 
right of the United States, and not the right of the United States 
merely, but the right of the weakest nation in the world to bring 
upything that the most powerful nation in the world is doing 
hat is likely to disturb the peace of the world under the scrutiny 
of mankind. [Voice in audience, ‘And that is right!’] My 
friend in the audience says that is right, and it undoubtedly is, 
because the peace of the world is everybody's business. Yei 
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and assist ws trusted partners or shall we stay out and act a 
suspected rivals? We have got to do one or the other. We 
| have got to be either provincials or statesmen. We have go 
to be either ostriches or eagles. The ostrich act I see being done 
all around me. I see gentlemen burying their heads in some 


this is the first document that ever recognized that principle. | 
We now have the attitude of the Irishman, you know, who went 


ute one of those antique institutions known as a saloon. It 
vas rather a large place and he saw two men fighting over in the 
orner. He went up to the bartender and he said, ‘Is this a 
rivate fight, or can anybody get in?’ Now, in the true Irish 
spirit, we are abolishing private fights, and we are making it the 
aw of mankind that it is everybody’s business and everybody can 

t in. The consequence is that there will be no attempt 
wivate fights, 

“It provides for disarmament on the part of the great fighting 
urtions of the world. 


| incline of affairs is toward those distan 
at 


* It provides in detail for the rehabilitation of oppressed peo- | 


es, and that will remove most of the causes of war. 

“It provides that there shall be no more annexations of terri 
vy anywhere, but that those territories whose people are not 
eady to govern themselves shall be instrusted to the trusteeship 
f the nations that ean take care of them, the trustee nation to be 
esponsible in annual repert to the league of nations; that is to 


, to mankind in general, subject to removal and restricted in | 
population } 
So | 


espect to anything that might be done to that 
hich would be to the detriment of the population itself. 
it you can not go into darkest Africa and make slaves of those 
wor people, as some governments at times have done. 

It abolishes enforced labor. It the same care of the 


nen and children of those unscheoled races that we try to 


takes 


ce of the women and children of ours. Why, my fellow citi- 
is, this is the creat humane decument of all time. 
[It provides that every secret treaty shall be invalid. HIt 


eeps the table of all private understandings and enforces the 
inciple that there shall be no private understandings of any 
nd that anybody is bound to respect. One ol 


the difficulties | 


fruming this treaty was that after we got over there private— | 


‘vet—treaties were springing up on all sides like a noxious | 
wth. Yeu had te guard your breathing apparatus against 
iniasma that arose from some of them. But they were | 


es, and the war had been fought on the principle of the | 


‘cdness of treaties. We could not propose that solemn obli- 
however unwisely undertaken, should be disregarded, 
ve could do the best that was possible in the presence of 


LS, 


inl 
tal 


ect understandings.’ And the representatives ef every great 
on in the werld assented without demur—without the slight- 


ditliculty, 
I do not think you realize what a change of mind has come 
he world. As we used to say in the old days, some men 
never got it before have got religion. 
lt provides for the protection of dependent peoples. 
provides that high standards of labor, such as are 


ed in the United States, shall be extended to the working- 
everywhere in the world. 
lt provides that all the great humane instrumentalities, like 
ited Cross, like the conventions against the opium trade, like 
egulation of the liquor traflic with debased and ignorant 
‘le, like the prohibition of the selling of arms and ammuni- 
» people who can use them only to their own detriment, 
under the common direction and control of the league 
ions. Now, did you ever hear of all these things before? 
is the treaty, my fellow citizens; and I can only conjec- 
that some of the men ‘who are fighting the treaty either 


ulerstandings and then say, ‘No more of this; no more | 


thing and thinking that nobedy sees that they have submerged 
their thinking apparatus. That is what I mean by being 
ostriches. What I mean by being cagles I need not describe 
to you. 1 mean leaving the wists that he close along the 
ground, getting upon strong wing into those upper spaces of 
the air where you can see with clear eyes the affairs of man- 
kind, see how the affairs of America are linked with the affairs 
of men everywhere, see how the whole world turns with ou 

stretched hands to this blessed country of ours and says, ‘ If 
you will lead, we will follow.’ God helping us, my fellow 
countrymen, we will lead when they follow. The march is 
still long and toilsome to those heights upon which there rests 
nothing but the pure light of the justice of God, but the whole 


and this crea 


heights ; 


Nation, in serried ranks, millions strong—presently hundrets o 
millions streng ill march at the fere of the great proce 
breasting those heights with its cyes always lifted 
eternal goal! 
LE PRESID \ DITOR 5 Yr PALI ) SEY'TEMBER 
* Mr. Chairman, my fellow countrymen, I am very happ 


the mayor sounded the note that he has just sounded, becaus 
by some sort of devination he realized what was in my a 
to-night. I do not feel since I have left Washington this ihe 
that I am on an ordinary errand I do not feel that I am 
political errand, even in the bread sense of that term. 1 tf 
rather that I am going about to hold counsel with my fellov 
countrymen concerning the most honorable and distinguished 
course which our great country can take at this turning }oin 
in the history of the world. And the mayor was quite right 
when he said that this is a conference concerning the true inte 
pretation of the American spirit. I believe, I hope withou 
undue touch of national pride, that it is only the American s)i1 
that can be the true mediator of peace. 

“The theme that I tind uppermost in my thought to-niz 


this: We are all actuated, my fellow countrymen, by an intens« 
consciousness and love of Aumerien. I do not think that 
fancy on my part; it is based upon long experience that in ever 


part of the world I can reeognize an American the minute I se 


him. Yet that is not because we are all of one stock. We ur 
of more varied origins and stocks than any people in the world 
We come from all the great races of the world. We are made up 
out of all the nations and peoples who have stood at the cent 


of civilization. In this part of the country it is doubtful wl: 


in some of our great cities 50 per cent of the people conie ot 
parents born in America. One of the somewhat serious jest 
which I allowed myself to indulge on the other side of th 


water was with Italian colleagues when they were claimil 
the city of Fiume upon the Adriatic because of its Italian pop 
lation, and other cities seattered here and there whose surround 
ing population was not Italian but in whom an Italian 
played an important part. I said,‘ That is not a sufficient 
ment for the extension of Italian sovereignty to these peop 
cause there are more Italians in New York City than in au 
in Italy, and I doubt if you would feel justified in suggest 
that the sovereignty of Italy be extended over the city of 
York.’ I advert to this, my fellow citizens, merely as one 
tration, that could be multiplied a hundredfold, ef the - 
make-up of this great Nation. 

‘I do not know how it happens that we are all 
we are so different in origin; we ure so different 
The memory of America does not go very far back as meas 


ele} 


in 


sumer 


ilk Niehit 


| by the distances of history, and great millions of our people carry 


read it themselves or are taking it for granted that you | 


read it. I say without hesitation that no international 
cement has ever before been drawn up along those lines— 
he universal consideration of right and the interest of 
lanuty, 
p , it is said that that is all ve 
Well, of course we need not. There is perfect freedom 
Will. I am perfectly free to go to the top of this build- 
ind jump off, but if I do I will not take very much interest 
nan affairs. The Nation is at liberty in one sense to do 
hing it pleases to discredit itself; but this is absolutely as 
‘un as I stand here, that it never will do anything to dis- 
recit itself. Our choice in this great enterprise of mankind 
(T have tried to outline to you is only this: Shall we go in 


ry well, but we need not 


in their hearts the traditions of other people, the traditions of 
races never bred in America; yet we are all unmistakably air 
even in appearance Americans, and nothing else. There i: 
one possible explanation for that, my fellow citizens, and 
is that there is in the practice and in the tradition of this 
a set of principles which, however imperfectly, get into 
sciousness of every man who lives in this country. 
“One of the chief elements that make an American is ee 
In almost every other country there is some that 
nates, or governmental authority that determines 
eourse of politics, or some ancient system of land laws 
limits the freedom of land tenure, or some ancient custom wi 
ties a man into a particular groove in the land in which he lives. 
There is none of that in America. Every man in America, if 
he behaves himself, knows that he stands on the same footing 


Cu 


Class 


some 


as every other man in America, and, thank goodness, we ar 
in sight of the time when every woman will know that she 

















tates upon the same footing. We do not have to ask anybody’s 
vhat we shall think or what we shall do or how we shall 
We do not have to get the approval of a class as to our 
beliivior. We do not have to square ourselves with standards 
have been followed ever since our great-grandfathers. 
ure very much more interested in being great-grandfathers 
in having had great-grandfathers, because our view is to 
fuiure, America does not march, as so many other peoples 
looking back over its shoulder. It marches with its 
‘yes not only forward, but with its eyes lifted to the distances 
Ww history, to the great events which are slowly culminating, in 
the Providence of God, in the lifting of civilization to new levels 
ind new achievements. ‘That is what makes us Americans. 
“And yet I was mistaken a moment ago when I said we are 
nothing else, because there are a great many hyphens left in 
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\merica. For my part, I think the most un-American thing in 
he world is a hyphen. I do not care what it is that comes 
efore the word ‘American.’ It may be a German-American, or 

lralian-American, a Swedish-American, or an Anglo-Ameri- 
yn, or an Irish-American. It does not make any difference 
vhat comes before the ‘American,’ it ought not to be there, and 


very man who comes to take counsel with me with a hyphen 
ii his conversation I take no interest in whatever. The en- 
anee examination, to use my own parlance, into my confidence 
<, * Where do you put America in your thoughts? Do you put 
t first, always first, unquestionably first?’ Then we can sit 
own together and talk, but not otherwise. Now, I want you 
listineily to understand that I am not quarreling with the 
ttectionate memories of people who have drawn their origin 
oin Other countries. Ino more blame a man for dwelling with 
affection upon the traditions of some great race not bred 
\iuerica than I blame a man for remembering with reverence 
mother and his father and his forebears that bred him and 
cave him a chance in the world. I am not quarreling with 
wffections; I am talking about purposes. Every purpose 
future, and the future for Americans must be for 


hong 
for the 
erica. 
‘We have got to choose now, my fellow citizens, what kind of 
ture it is going to be for America. I think that what [ have 
| justifies me in adding that this Nation was created to be 
inediator of peace, because it draws its blood from every 
ilized stock in the world and is ready by sympathy and un- 
erstanding to understand the peoples of the world, their in- 
their rights, their hopes, their destiny. America is the 
Nation in the world that has that equipment. Every other 
iti is set in the mold of a particular breeding. We are set 
inomoldatall. Every other nation has certain prepossessions 
h run-back through all the ramifications of an ancient his- 


s il 


} 
ile 


xTs 


ol We have nothing of the kind. We know what all peo- 

les are thinking, and yet we by a fine alchemy of our own 

ambine that thinking into an American plan and an American 

x5 mse, America is the only Nation which can sympathetically 
the world in organizing peace. 

Constantly, when I was on the other side of the water, 
delegations representing this, that, and the other peoples of 
Inrope or of Asia came to visit me to solicit the interest of 
\merica in their fortunes, and, without exception, they were 

io tell me that they had kinsmen in America. Some of 

they [ am ashamed to say, came from countries I had never 
heard of before, and yet even they were able to point, not to a 
dful, net to a few hundreds, but to several thousand kins- 

1 in America. I never before knew that they came, but they 

here and they are our interpreters, the interpreters on our 
elalf of the interests of the people from whom they sprang. 

eame to America as sort of advanced couriers of those 

yp ite They came in search of the Golden West. They came 

n search of the liberty that they understood reigned among that 
free and happy people. They were drawn by the lure of justice, 
by the lure of freedom, out of lands where they were oppressed, 
suppressed, where life was made impossible for them upon the 
ree plane that their hearts had conceived. They said, “ Yon- 
ler our star in the west,’ and then the word went home, 
‘We have found the land. They are a free people that are 


QS 


ipable of understanding wu You go to their representatives 
Paris and put your case before them, and they will under- 


frudne What a splendid thing that is, my fellow countrymen! 
i want vou to keep this in your minds as a conception of the 
jnestion that we are now called upon to decide. 

To hear some men talk about the league of nations you 

ik} suppose that it was a trap set for America; you would 
uppose that it was an arrangement by which we entered into 
iI Hintice with other great, powerful nations to make war 
ome time. Why, my fellow countrymen, it bears no resem- 
Whar io suelh deseription It is a great method of common 


mmon interests of mankind. We 
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shall not be drawn into wars; we shall be drawn into consul- 
tation, and we wili be the most trusted adviser in the whole 
group. Consultation, discussion, is written all over the whole 
face of the covenant of the league of nations, for the heart of it 
is that the nations promise not to go to war until they have 
consulted, until they have discussed, until all the facts in the 
controversy have been laid before the court which represents 
the common opinion of mankind. 

“That is the league of nations. Nothing can be discussed 
there that concerns our domestic affairs. Nothing can be dis- 
cussed there that concerns the domestic affairs of any other 
people, unless something is occurring in some nation which is 
likely to disturb the peace of the world, and any time that any 
question arises which is likely to disturb the peace of the world, 
then the covenant makes it the right of any member, strong or 
weak, big or little, of that universal concert of the nations to 
bring that matter up for clarification and discussion. Can you 
imagine anything more calculated to put war off, not only to 
put it off, but to make it violently improbable? When a man 
wants to fight he does not go and discuss the matter with the 
other fellow. He goes and hits him, and then somebody else 
has to come in and either join the fight or break it up. I used 
a very homely illustration the other night, which perhaps it may 
not be amiss for me to use again. I had two friends who were 
becoming more and more habitually profane. Their friends 
did not like it. They not only had the fundamental scruple 
that it was wrong, but they also thought, as I heard a very 
refined lady say, “ It was not only wrong but, what was worse, 
it was vulgar.”” They did not like to see their friends adjourn 
ing all the rest of their vocabulary and using only those words. 
So they made them enter into a solemn agreement—I ought to 
say they lived in a large city—that they would not swear inside 
the corporate limits, that if they got in a state of mind which 
made it necessary to explode in profanity they would get out of 
town and swear. 

“ The first time the passion came upon them and they recalled 
their promise they got sheepishly on a street car and made for 
the town limits, and I need hardly tell you that when they got 
there they no longer wanted to swear. They had cooied off. 
The long spaces of the town, the people going about their ordi- 
nary business, nobody paying any attention to them, the world 
seeming to be at peace when they were at war, all brought 
them to a realization of the smallness of the whole business, 
and they turned around and came into town again. Comparing 
great things with small, that will suffice as a picture of the 
advantage of discussion in international matters as well as in 
individual matters, because it was universally agreed on the 
other side of the water that if Germany had allowed the other 
Governments to confer with her 24 hours about the recent war, 


it could not have taken place. We know why. It was an 
unconscionable war. She did not dare discuss if. You can 


not afford to discuss a thing when you are in the wrong, and 
the minute you feel that the whole judgment of the world is 
against you, you have a different temper in affairs altogether. 
“This is a great process of discussion that we are entering 
into, and my point to-night—it is the point I want to leave with 
you—is that we are the people of all people in the world intelli 
gently to discuss the difficulties of the nations which we repre 
sent, although we are Americans. We are the predestined 
mediators of mankind. I am not saying this in any kind of 
national pride or vanity. I believe that is mere historie trutl 
and I try to interpret circumstances in some intelligen! 
If that is the kind of people we are, it must have been intende| 
that we should make some use of the opportunities and powers 
that we have, and when I hear gentlemen saying that we must 
keep out of this thing and take care of ourselves I think to 
myself, ‘Take care of ourselves? Where did we come from? 
Is there nobody else in the world to take care of? Have we no 
sympathies that do not run out into the great field of human 


experience everywhere? Is that what America is, with her 
mixture of bloods?’ Why, my fellow citizens, that is a func 
mental misconception of what it is to be an Amerienan, i 
these gentlemen are doing a harm which they do not re: 

I want to testify to you here to-night, my fellow citizens, 
cause I have the means of information, that since it has seenic’ 
to be uncertain whether we are going to play this par! 
leadership in the world or not, this part of leadership |! 
commodation, the old intrigues have stirred up in this country 
again. That intrigue which we universally condemn that 


hyphen which looked to us like a snake, the hyphen hetwee! 


‘German’ and ‘American’—has reared its head again, — 
you hear the ‘ his-s-s’ of its purpose. What is that puro. 
It is to keep America out of the concert of nations, in order (e 
America and Germany, being out of that concert, may stanl—! ; 


their mistaken dream—aunited to dominate the world, 0F 
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any rate, the one assist the other in holding the nations of the | You were proud that they should go because they were going 


world off while its ambitions are realized, 

“There is no conjecture about this, my fellow citizens. We 
know the former purposes of German intrigue in this country, and 
they are being revived. Why? We have not reduced very mate- 
sially the number of the German people. 
rent power of central Europe. She has more than 60,000,000 
people Now (she had nearly 70,000,000 before Poland and other 
Provinees were tuken away). You ean not change the temper 
and expectations of a people by five years of war, particularly 
five years of war in which they are not yet conscious of the 
vroug they did or of the wrong way in which they did it. They 
re expecting the time of the revival of their: power, and along 
with the revival of their power goes their extraordinary ca- 

wity, their unparalleled education, their great capacity in 
ommerce and finance and manufacture. The German bankers 
nd the German merchants and the German manufacturers did 
not want this war. They were making conquest of the world with- 


j 


; Oh an errand of self-sacrifice, in the interest of mankind. 


Germany remains the | 


t it, and they knew that it would spoil their plans, not advance | 


em; and it has spoiled their plans, but they are there yet 


ith their capacity, with their conception of what it is to serve | 
world materially and so subdue the world psychologically, | 


\ll of that is still there, my fellow countrymen, and if Americ 


stivs out then the rest of the world will have to watch Ger- | 


inuny and wateh America, and when there are two dissociated 
vers there is danger that they will have the same purposes. 
There can be only one intelligent reason for America staying 
of this, and that is that she does not want peace, that she 


nts war sometimes and the advantage which war will bring | 
her, and I want to say now and here that the men who think | 


t by that thought they are interpreting America are making 


t in obscurity for the rest of their lives. This is a peaceful 
This is a liberty-loving people, and liberty is suffocated 
var. Free institutions can not survive the strain of pro- 
ved military administration. In order to live tolerable lives 

i must lift the fear of war and the practice of war from the 
ves of nations. America is evidence of the fact that no great 
emocracy ever entered upon an aggressive international policy. 
| want you to know, if you will be kind enough to read the cove- 
of the league of nations—most of the people that are 


eOpDLe, 


“o 


ng against it are taking it for granted that you have never | 


it—take the pains to read it, and you will find that no 

is admitted to the league of nations that can not show 
it has the institutions which we call free. 
( except the self-governing nations, because it was the in- 
judgment of every man who sat around that 
only a nation whose government was its servant and not 
aster could be trusted to preserve the peace of the world. 
ure not going to be many other kinds of nations long, my 
low citizens. The people of this world—not merely the people 


ive 


\merica, for they did the job long ago—have determined that | 


shall be no more autocratic governments. 
\nd in their haste to get rid of one of them they set up an- 
er. T imean in pitiful Russia. I wish we could learn the 
son of Russia so that it would be burned into the conscious- 
ss of every man and woman in America. That lesson is that 
can be free where there is not publie order and author- 


Nobody is ad- | 


i 
board 


Vhat has happened in Russia is that an oid and distin- | 


and skillful autocracy has had put in its place an ama- charter, of labor is in the treaty of peace and associated with 


| that we shall have to fight another and a final one. | 
he sort of mistake upon which it will be useful for them to 


What 
a halo and glory surrounds those old men whom we now greet 
With such reverence, the men who the soldiers in our 
Civil War! ‘They saved a Nation. Ah, when these youngsters 
grow old who have come back from the fields of France, what 
a halo will be around their brows! They saved the world. 
They are of the same stuff as those old veterans of the Civil 
War. Mind you, I was born and bred in the South, but I can pay 
that tribute with all my heart to the men who saved the Union. 
It ought to have been saved. It was the greatest thing that 
men had conceived up to that time. Now we come to a greater 
thing—to the union creat in conference upon the 
interests of peace. That is the fruitage, the fine and appropri- 
ate fruitage, What these men achieved upon the fields of 
France. 

“TT saw imany fine sights in Paris, 
sights that quickened the pulse; but my pulse never beat so 
fast when I saw groups of our boys sWinging along the 
street. They looked as if they owned something, and they did. 
They owned the finest thing in the world, the thing that we ar 
going to prove was theirs. They owned the ideals and concep 
tions that will govern the world. And on this errand that I am 
going about on I feel that I am doing what I ean to complete 
what they gallantly began. I should feel recreant. 
fellow citizens, if I did not do all that is in my power to do to 


were 


ol hations 


oT 


many gallant sights, many 


as 


SO my 


complete the ideal work which those youngsters so gallantly 
began. 
‘This was a war to make similar wars impossible, and 


merely to win this war and stop at that is to make it certain 


hear op 


|} ponents of the league of nations say, ‘ But this does not guar 
antee peace.’ No; nothing guarantees us against human pas 


| sion and error, but I would like to put this business propositio 


| ment, it increases it about 99 per cent. 





} 


ur vutocraey, a little handful of men exercising without the | 


‘ightest compunction of merey or pity the bloody terror that 


| the 
| problem. 


|} or not. 


uracterized the worst days of the Czar. That is what must 
ippen if you knock things to pieces. Liberty is a thing of | 
ww construction, Liberty is a thing of universal cooperation. | 
ttly is a thing which you mast build up by habit. Liberty 
‘i thing which is rooted and grounded in character, and the 
| ain so eertain that the leadership of the world, in 
especl of order and progress, belongs to America is that I 
oW that these principles are rooted and grounded in the 
Mnnerican character. It is not our intellectual capacity, my 
: vow citizens, that has giver us our place in the world, though 
male that as high as the intellectual capacity of any other 
Deople it ever lived, but it is the heart that lies back of the 
aan makes America. Ask this question of yourselves, I 
= doubt that this room is full of mothers and fathers 
_U Wives and sweethearts who sent their beloved young men 
® France. What did you send them there for? 


nm end What made 
hie oa — they were going? What made you Willing that 
i a ld go? Did you think they were seeking to aggrandize 
ae some way? Did you think they were going to take 
“es mine or America that had belonged to somebody else? Did 
se ‘ink that they were going in a quarrel which they had 
“Ovoked and must maintain? The question answers itself, 


vou 
sUU 


LVI 


STS 


to you: If it increases the probability of peace by, let us say, 
10 per cent, do you not think it is worth while? In my judg 
Henceforth the genius 
of the world will be devoted to accommodating the counsels o! 
mankind and not confusing them; not supplying heat. but 
plying light; not putting friction into the machine, but easing 
the friction off and combining the parts of the great machinery of 
civilization so that they will run in smooth harmony and per- 
fection. My fellow citizens, the tasks of peace that are ahea: 
of us are the most difficult tasks to which the human 
has ever been devoted. I will state the fundamental task, 
it is the fundamental task. It is the relationship between thos: 
who toil with their hands and those who direct that 
will not say the ‘relationship between capital and labor; tha 
means something slightly different. I say the relationship be- 
tween those who organize enterprise and those who make enter 
prise go by the skill and labor of their hands. There is at 
present, to say the least, a most unsatisfactory relationshiy 
between those two and we must devote our national 
working out a method of association between the two which 
will make this Nation the nation to solve triumphantly and 
for all time the fundamental problem of peaceful production 
You ask, ‘ What has that got to do with the league of nations?’ 
I dare say that you do not know, because I have never heard 
anybody tell you that the great charter, the new international 


sup 


cenius 


to 


toll. 


genius to 


the league of nations. A great machinery of consultation is 
set up there, not merely about international! political affairs, but 
about standards of labor, about the relationships between man- 
agers and employees, about the standards of life and the condi- 
tions of labor, about the labor of women and of children, about 
humane side and the business side of the whole labor 
And the first conference is going to sit in Washing- 
ton next menth; not the conference which soine of you may have 
heard of, which I- have just called of our own people, but an 
international conference to consider the interests of labor 
all over the round world. I do not know—nobody knows— 
whether the Senate will have stopped debating by that time 
I heard a Member of the Senate say that nobody knew 
that except God Almighty! But whether it has finished 
not. the eonference is going to sit, and if it has not finished, the 
only question that will be left unsettled is whether we are 
going to sit inside of it or outside of it. The conference at 
Paris voted, in their confidence in the American people, that 
the first meeting should be held in Washington and should be 
called by the President of the United States. They supposed 
in their innocence that the President of the United States rep- 
resented the people of the United States’ And in calling this 
conference, as I have called it, ] am confident that IT am repre- 
senting the people of the United States. After I have bidden 


or 
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welcome, perhaps I can have a chair just outside | countrymen, it has been won only over the force of a pa 
| ticular group of nations. It has not been won over the passio: 


the cdlelegates 


the «oor and listen. 


‘I am jesti my fellow citizens, but there is a little sadness | of those nations, or over the passions of the nations that w: 
n the jest Why do we wait to do a great thing? Why do we set against them. This treaty whieh I brought back with 
wait to fulfill the destiny of America? Why do we make it pos- | is a great world settlement, and it tries to deal with some , 
sible that anvbody should think that we are not ceming in now, | the elements of passion which were likely at any time to blaz 
but are geing to wait Inter and come in with Germany? I sup- | out in the world and which did blaze out and set the wor 
pose there is «a certain intellectual excitement and pleasure in | on fire. 
debiute, but I de net experience any when great issues like this | “The trouble was at the heart of Europe. At the heart 


are pending, and I would be very sad, indeed, if I did not have | Europe there were suffering peoples, inarticulate but with heart 

un absolute, unclouded confidence of the result. I had the great | on fire against the iniquities practiced against them; held in t) 

good fortune to be born an American, I have saturated myself | grip of military power and submitting to nothing but force: th 

in the traditions of our country, L have read all the great litera- | spirits insurgent; and so long as that continued, there could ; 

ture that interprets the spirit of our country, and when I read | be the expectation of continued peace. This great settlement 

my own heart with regard to these great purposes, I feel confi- | Paris for the first time in the world considered the ery of th 
l it is a sample Ainerican heart. Therefore I have the | peoples and did not listen to the plea of governments. [i 


le that it is 

Inost unbounded confidence im the result. All that is needed is | not listen to dynastic claims. It did not read over the whol 

t] you should be vocal and audible. I know what you want. | story of rival territorial ambitions. It said, ‘ The day is closed 
and get it." Tam ur servant: all the men elected to go to | for that. These lands belong to the stocks, the ancient stocks of 





people that live upon them, and we are going to give then 
| those people and say to them, “ The land always should | 


shington ure your servants. It is not our privilege to follow 
r private convictions; it is our duty to represent your convie- 
tions and execute your purposes, and therefore all that is needed | been yours; it is now yours, and you can govern it as you 
is : consciousness. Tell me that you do not want te de what I | please.”’ That is the principle that is at the heart of this treat 
am urging and | will go home; but tell me, as your faces and | but if that principle can not be maintained then there wil! ensu 
your voices tell me, that you do want what I want, and I will be | wpoen it the passion that dwelt in the hearts of those peoples 
leartened for the rest of my journey, and I will say te the felks | despair which will bring abeut wniversal chaos. Men in desp: 
all the way from here to the Pacific, ‘ Minnesota is up and on her | do not construct governments. Men in despair destroy go. 
tiptees and behind you. Let’s all of us get in the great team | ments. Men whose whole affairs are so upset, whose whole s\ 
tems of transportation are so disordered that they can not ge 


] 


iich is to redeem the destinies of mankind.’ 





‘Our fathers of the revolutionary age had a vision, my fellow | food, that they can not get clothes, that they can not turn to an 
citizens. There were enly 3,000,000 Americans then, in a little | authority that can give them anything, run amuck. They do not 
strip of settlements on the Atlantic coast. Now the great body ef | stop to ask questions. I heard a very thoughtful pastor onc 
\merican citizens extends frem ocean to ocean, more than a | preach a sermon which interested me very deeply, on the 
hundred millions strong. These are the people of whom the found- | quence of the petitions in the Lord’s Prayer. He called atte 
ers of the Republic were dreaming, these great hosts of free men | tion to the fact that the first petition was, “Give us this day our 





and women who should come in the future and who should say | daily bread,’ and he pointed out that our Saviour probably knew 
o all the world, ‘ Here ure the testaments of liberty. Here are | better than anybody else that a man can not serve God or his 
the principles of freeasm. Here are the things which we must do | fellow men on an empty stomach, that he has got to be physically 
n order that mankind may be released from the intolerable | sustained. When a man has got an empty stomach, most of all 
things ef the past.’ And there came a day at Paris when the when those he loves are starving, he is not going to serve any 
representatives of ull the great governments of the world accepted government; he is going to serve himself by the quickest 
the American specifications upon which the terms of the treaty | he ean find. 
of peuce were drawn. Shall we have our treaty, or shall we have “You say, ‘What has this got to do with the adoption ' 
somebody else’s? Shall we keep the primacy of the werld, or | United States Senate of the treaty of peace?’ It has this to do 
we abanden it?” | with it, my fellow citizens, that the whole world is waiting upe 
- | us, and if we stay out of it, if we qualify our assent in se! 
fE PRESIDENT AT BISMARCK, N. DAK., SEPTEMBER 10, 1919 tial way, the world will say, ‘Then there can be no peace, fol 
hich wil 


Gov. Frazier, my fellow countrymen, I esteem it a great | that great Nation in the west is the only makeweight which 


privilege to stand in your presence and to continue the dis-| hold these seales steady.’ I hear counsels of selfishness uttered. 
cussion that I have been attempting in other parts of the | I hear men say, ‘ Very well, let us stay out and take care of our 
‘ountry of the great matter which is pending for our determina- | selves and let the rest of the world take care of itself.’ [ do not 
tion I say that it is pending for our determination, because, | agree with that from the point of view of sentiment. | 

after all, it is a question for the thoughtful men and women of | ashamed to agree with it from the point of view of 

the United States. IL believe that the gentlemen at Washington and I think I have intelligence enough to know that 

are trying to assess the opinion of the United States and are | not work, even if I wanted it to work. Are we dis 

irving to embody and express it. | from the rest of the world? Take a single item. If E 


It seetns very strange from day to day as I go about that | disordered, who is going to buy wheat? There is mor 


I should be discussing the question of peace. It seems very | in this country than we can consume. There is more 


Strange that after six months of conference in Paris, where | in this country of many sorts than we can consume. ‘Ther 
the ininds of more than 20 nations were brought together and | foreign market that anybody can count on wherein there is s 
where, after the most profound consideration of every question | tled peace. Men are not going to buy until they know w! as 
und every angle of every question concerned, an extraordinary | going to happen to-morrow, for the very good reason that the) 
greement should have been reached—that while every other | can not get any money; they can not earn any mone) 
ountry concerned has stopped debating the peace, America is | disordered organization of industry and the absen Ss 
lebuting it. It seems very strange to me, my fellow country- | processes of credit which keep business going. fello 
Die ecause, us a Matter of fact, we are debating the question “We have managed in the process of civilization, i At ‘ 
f peace or war. There is only one way to have peace, and | citizens, to make a world that can not be taken a nape 
that is to have it by the coneurrence of the minds of the | pieces are dovetailed and intimately fitted with on > t 
world. America can not bring about peace by herself. No | and unless you assemble them as you do the intimate }: Pe 
other nation can bring about peace by itself. The agreement |a great machine, civilization will not work. I belie’ ‘atthe 
of a small group of nations can not bring about peace. The | with the exception of the United States, there is not a cou”. 
world is not at peace. It is not, except in certain disturbed | in the world that can live without*importation. Phere : ae ‘ 
quarters, actually using military means of war, but the mind | one or two countries that ean live without imported fo Seo 
of the world is not at peace. The mind of the world is waiting | There are no countries that I know of that can live i aaa 
for the verdict, and the verdict they are waiting for is this, | ordinary way without importing manufactured agere a ail 


Shall we have in the future the same dangers, the same suys-| materials, raw materials of many kinds. Take sian 
picions, the same distractions, and shall we expect that out of | kingdom, for example, for which I have the most it” ae 
those dangers and distractions armed conflict will arise? Or | sympathy, the great Kingdom of Italy. There are ho! a wed 
Shali we expect that the world will be willing to sit down at the | terials worth mentioning in Italy. There are great oem 
council table to talk the thing over; to delay all use of foree | there, but they have to get all the raw materials fea no 
until the worid has had time te express its judgment upon the | manufacture from outside Italy. There is no coal in ae 
matter at issue? If that is not to be the solution, if the world | fuel. They have to get all their coal from outside ot rhs 
is not to substitute discussion and arbitration for war, then | at the present moment because the world is holding its aah 
the world is not new in a state of mind to have peace, even | and waiting the great coal fields of Central Europe a The 
for the time being. While victory has been won, my fellow | being worked except to about 40 per cent of their capacity. ©™ 
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oal in Silesia, the coal in Bohemia, is not being shipped out, 
and industries are checked and chilled and drawn in, and 
starvation comes nearer, unemployinent becomes more and more 
universal. At this moment there is nothing brought to my atten- 
tion more often at Washington than the necessity for shipping 
uit our fuel and our raw materials to start the world again. If 
we do not start the world again, then we check and stop to that 


extent our own industries and our exportations, of course. You 
not disentangle the United States from the rest of the 


rid. If the rest of the world goes bankrupt, the business of 
e United States is in a way to be ruined. I do not like to put 
thing upon this basis, my fellow citizens, because this is 
the American America was not founded to make 
mney; it was founded to lead the world on the way to liberty, 
nd now, While we debate, all the rest of the world is saying, 
Why America hesitate? We want to follow her. We 
not know which way to go unless she leads. We want the 
ection of her business genius. We want the suggestions of 
principles, and she hesitates. She does not know whether 
wants to go or not.’ Oh, yes, she does, my fellow citizens. 
\ among us do not know whether we want to go in or not, 
know. There is no more danger of America staying out 
ihis great thing than there is of her reversing all the other 
esses of her history and forgetting all the principles that 
spilt so much precious blood to maintain. But, in the 
ueantime, the delay is injuring the whole world and ourselves, 
‘course, along with the rest, because we are a very big and, 
opinion, an extremely important part of the world. 
‘T have told many times, but I must tell you again, of the ex- 
ce that I had in Paris. Almost every day of the week that I 
iot imperatively engaged otherwise I was receiving delega- 
Delegations from where? Not merely groups of men 
l'rance and other near-by regions, but groups of men from 
er the wori:d—as I have several times admitted, from some 
‘ts of the wor'd that I never heard the names of before. I do 
think they were in geography when I was at school. If they 
I had forgotten them. Did you ever hear of Adjur-Badjan, 
for example? A very cignified group of fine-looking men came 
from Adjur-Badjan. I did not dare ask them where it was, 
t I looked it up secretly afterwards and found that it was a 
prosperous valley region lying south of the Caucasus and 
had a great and ancient civilization. I knew from what 
men said to me that they knew what they were talking 
though I did not know anything about their affairs. They 
ibove all things else, what America stood for, and they 
‘to me, figuratively speaking, with outstretched hands 
nd said, ‘We want the guidance and the help and the advice of 
And they all said that, until my heart grew fearful, 
I said to one group of them, ‘I beg that you will not expect 
America can not do the things that you are 
sking her to do. We will do the best we can. We will stand 
s r friends. We will give you every sort of aid that we ean 
sive you, but please do not expect the impossible.’ They believe 
\merica ean work miracles merely by being America and 
ing the principles of America throughout the slobe, and 
nd of assertion, my fellow citizens, is the process of peace; 
nd that is the only possible process of peace. 
When I say, therefore, that I have come here this morning 
to discuss the question with you whether we shall have 
or war, you may say, ‘ There is no war; the war is over, 
lighting is over, but there is not peace, and there can not be 
vithout the assistance of America. The assistance of 
t comes just at the center of the whole thing that was 
in Paris. You have heard some men talk about sepa- 
rating the covenant of the league of nations from the treaty. 
tended to bring a copy of the treaty with me; it is a volume 
as that, and the very first thing in it is the league of 
tUols covenant. By common consent that was put first, be- 
common consent that is the only thing that wi.l make 
of the volume work. That was not the opinion at the 
of the conference. There were a great many cynics 
that side of the water who smiled indulgently when you 
iopefully of drawing the nations together in a common 
of action, but before we got through there was not a man 
ho {not as a hard, practical judgment, come to the conelu- 
we could not do without it, that you could not make a 
ttlement without setting up an organization that would 
it Was carried out, and that you could not compose the 
{ the world umess that settlement included an arrange- 
Which discussion should be substituted for war. 
® War that we have just had had been preceded by dis- 
» it never would have happened. Every foreign office in 
urged through its minister at Berlin that no action 
be taken until there should be an international confer- 
‘| the other governments should learn what if any proc- 


basis. 


does 


Wwe 


aT ins 


possible. 
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esses of mediation they might interpose. And Germany did not 
dare delay it for 24 hours. If she had, she never could have 
begun it. You dare not lay a bad case before mankind. You 
dare not kill the young men of the world for a dis! st purpose 


We have let thousands of our lads vo to their death 
convince, not Germany merely, but any other nation that may 
have in the back of its thought a similar enterprise that the world 
does not means to permit any iniquity of that s and if it had 
been displayed as an iniquity in open conference for not 
than nine months, as the covenant of the league of nations pro 
vides, it never could have happened. 

- Your attention is called to certain features of this league 


in order to 


less 


the only features to which your attention ever is called by thos« 
who are opposed to it and you are left with the ir pression thiart 
it is an arrangement by which war is just on tl hair trigger 
You are constantly told about article 10. Now, article 10 has 1 
operative force in it unless we vote that it shall operate I wil 
tell you what article 10 is; I think I can repeat it almost verb: 


tim. Under article 10 every 1 
to respect and preserve as agail external ager the 
torial integrity and the existing political independence of th 
other members of the league. Tl 
tence provides that in case of necessity the council of the le: 
shall advise what earry out th 


ember of the league undertal 





sion ter? 


So far so good. 


* second sel 


steps are necessary to obligati 


of that promise; that is to say, what force is necessary 

The council can not give that advice without a unanimous 

It can not give the advice, therefore, without affirmat 
vote of the United States, unless the United States is a ] 

to the controversy in question. Let us see what that n ns. DD 


you think the United States is likely to seize 
territory? Do you think the United States is likel; 
the first sentence of the article? And if she is not likely to beg 
an aggression of that sort, who is likely to begin it against her 
Is Mexico going to invade us and appropriate Texas? Is Canad 
going to come down with her nine or ten millions and overwheli 
the hundred millions of the United States? Whois going to gral 
territory, und, above all things else, who is going to entertal 
the idea if the rest of the world has said, ‘ No; we are all pledge 





to see that you do not do that.”. But suppose that somebody does 
attempt to grab our territory or that we do attempt to grab 
somebody else’s territory. Then the war is ours anyhow. The 
what difference does it make what advice the council gives 
Unless it is our war we ean not be dragged into a war withou 
our own cousent. If that is not an open and shut security, 1 
do not know of any. Yet that is articie 10 
‘I do not recognize this covenant when I hear some othe 


hours and hours in the presence 
the representatives of 13 other Governments ex: ining 
sentence of it, up and down and crosswise, and trying to ke 
out of it anything that interfered with the essential sovereicnt) 
of any member of the league. I carried over with me in Marcel 
all the suggestions made by the Foreign 
of the Senate, and they were all accepted, and yet I come bar 
and find that I do not understand what the document 
I am told that plain sentences which I thought were unmis 
takable English terms mean something that I never heard 
and that nobody else ever intended as a purpose. But whitey 
vou may think of article 10, my fellow citizen, it is the hear 
of the treaty. You have either got to take it or you rot 
to throw the world back into that old conquest over land titles 
which would upset the State of North Dakota or any other par 


men talk about it. I spent 





telations Committ: 


mea 


have 


of the world. Suppose there were no guaranty of any lan 
title in North Dakota! I can fancy how every fariner ane 
every ian with a city lot would go armed. He would hire 


somebody, if he was too sleepy to sit up all night, to see that 
nobody trespassed and took squatter possession of his unsecured 
land. We have been trying to do something analogus to tha 
with the territories of Europe; to fix the land titles, and ther 
having fixed them, we have got to have article 10. Under artich 
10 these titles are established, and we all join to guarantee thei 
maintenance. There no other way to quiet the world, an 
if the world is not quieted. then America sooner 01 
involved in the mé@lée. We boast, my fellow citizens—)ui 
sometimes forget—what a powerful Nation the United States 
Do you suppose we can ask. the other nations of the world t 
forget that we are out of the arrangement? Do you suppoes 
that we can stay out of the arrangement without being sus 
pected and intrigued against and hated by all the rest of them‘ 
And do you think that is an advantageous basis for internationa! 
transactions? Any way ) take this question you are led 
straight around to this alternative, either this treaty with thi 
eovenant or a disturbed world and certain war. There 
escape from it. 

“America recalls, I am sure, all the assurances that she has 
viven to the world in the years past. Some of the very men 
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are now opposing this covenant were the most eloquent advo- | that dare not, though challenged by every friendly Governmen; 
cates of an international concert which would be carried to a | in Europe, assemble a constituency; they dare not appeal to 
the exercise of independent sovereignty would be | the people. They know that their mastery would end th 
minute the people teok charge of their own affairs. 


point where 
almost estopped. They put it into measures of Congress. For 
example, in one, IL believe the last, Navy appropriation bill, by “Do not let us expose any of the rest of the world to ¢) 
unanimous vote of the committee, they put in the provision that | necessity of going through any such terrible experience as that 
after the building program had been authorized by Congress | my fellow countrymen. We are at present helpless to assis 
tl could cancel it if in the meantime he had been | Russia, because there are no responsible channels throuc) 
the other Governments of the world to set up an which we can assist her. Our heart goes out to her, but th 
world is disordered, and while it is disordered—we debate! 


Line Pre sident 
ible to induce 
nationa ribunal which would settle international diffi- 











culties They actually had the matter so definitely in mind that _ 
the) uthorized the President not to carry out an act of Congress | THE PRESIDENT, FROM REAR PLATFORM, MANDAN, N. DAK., SEPTEMRE 
with vegard t e building of great ships if he could get an ar- — 
rangement similar to the arrangement which I have now laid “Tam glad to get out to see the real folks, to feel the ton 
before them, because their instinctive judgment is, my instine- ] of their hand, and know, as I have come to know, how the Nat 
tive judgment and yours is, that we have no choice, if we want to }] stands together in the common purpose to complete what the bo 
stop war, but to take the steps that are necessary to stop war. did who carried their guns with them over the sea. We ma 
If we do enter into this covenant, what is our situa- | think that they finished that job, but they will tell you the, 
on? Our situation is exactly the situation of Germany her- | did not; that unless we see to it that peace is made secure, (}h 
self, except that we ure not disarmed and Germany is disarmed, | will have the job to do over again, and we in the meantime 
We have joined with tl st of the world to defeat the objects | rest under a constant apprehension that we may have to sac: 
that Germany had in mind We now do not even sign the | fice the flower of our youth again. The whole country has m:; 
treaty, let us suppose, that disarms Germany. She is dis- | up its mind that that shall not happen: and presently, after 
armed, nevertheless, because the other nations will enter into } reasonable time is allowed for unnecessary debate, we will cet 
the treaty, and there, planted in her heart, planted in the heart | out of all this period of doubt and unite the whole force and 
of those 60,000,000 people, is this sense of isolation; it may be | influence of the United States to steady the world in the line 
this sense that some day, by gathering force and change of j of peace. It will be the proudest thing and finest thing 
circumstances, they may have another chance, and the only | America ever did. She was born to do these things, ar 
other nation that they can look to is the United States. The ]| she is going to do them. 
Ul i States has repudiated the guaranty. The United States “T am very much obliged to you for coming out.” 
has said, ‘Yes; we sent 2,000,000 men over there to accom- . 
sh this, but we do not like it now that we have accomplished fHE PRESIDENT AT AUDITORIUM, BILLINGS, MONT., SEPTEMBRE 
(] we will not guarantee the consequences. We are going “Mr. Mayor, Judge Pierson, my fellow countrymen, 
to stay in such a situation that some day we may send 2,000,000 | with genuine pleasure that I face this company and realize t 
nore over there. We promised the mothers and the fathers | I am in the great State of Montana. I have long wanted to visi 
und the wives and the sweethearts that these men were fighting | this great State and come into contact with its free and vigorous 
oO that this thing should not happen again, but we are now | population, and I want to thank Judge Pierson for the hap; 
rrange it so that it may happen i * So the two na- | word that he used in speaking of my errand. He said t! 
tions that will stand and play a lone hand in the world would | I had come to consult with you. That is exactly what I hav 
be Germany and the United States. come to do. I have come to consult with you in the light of 
i u not pointing this out to you, my fellow citizens, be- | tain circumstances which I want to explain to you, cireumstanc 
cause I think it is going to happen. I know it is not. I am not | which affect not only this great Nation which we love, and o 
least troubled about that; but I do want you to share | which we try to constitute an honorable part, but also affect tl 
i the thought that I have brought back from | whole world. I wonder when we speak of the whole 
bu f know what T am talking about when I say that | whether we have a true conception of the fact that th 
Ainerica is the only nation whose guaranty will suffice to sub- | heart beats everywhere the same. Nothing impressed 1 
stitute discussion for war, and I rejoice in the circumstance. | much on the other side of the water as the sort of ! i 
I joice that the day has come when America can fulfill her sympathy which those people exhibited. The people I 
lestin, Her destiny us expressed much more in her open | for example, feeling keenly as they do the terrors that the 
dours, for she said to the oppressed all over the world, ‘Come | suffered at the hands of the enemy, are never so happy as wh 
a jf will give you freedom; we will give you op- | they realize that we across the sea at a great distance fe 
ortunity > WwW lave no governments that can act as your | with them the keen arrows of sorrow that have penetrat 
asters. Con and joi s to conduct the great government | hearts and are glad that our boys went over there to 
which is o wh. And they came in thronging millions, and | rescue them from the terror that lay upon them day and nigh 
the genius was added to ours, their sturdy capacity multi- What I have come to say to you to-day, my friends, is this: W« 
pl increased the capacity of the United States; and | are debating the treaty of peace with Germany and we ure 
ov he blood of every great people in our veins, we turn | ing the mistake, I take the liberty of saying, of debatin: 
to th est oO the world and Say, ‘We still stand ready to | it were an ordinary treaty with some particular count 
redectu you. We still believe In liberty. We still mean to | treaty which we could ourselves modify without complicatil 
Xt every force that we have and, if need be, spend every | the affairs of the world; whereas, 1s a matter of fact, this is no 
doll é' rs to vindicate the standards of justice and of | merely a treaty with Germany. Matters were drawn into 
ete! treaty which affected the peace and happiness of thi 
it au nel pros] . It is a noble opportunity. My pulses | Continent of Europe, and not of the Continent of Euro} 
i (hougl I am glad to have tived in a day | but of forlorn populations in Africa, of peoples that Lr 
: ners pledges to the world, when | know about in Asia, in the Far East and everywhere 
American Car ve that her leadership is the leadership that | fluence of German policy had extended and everywhe! 
C g mg troubles, these age-long miseries | fluence had to be corrected, had to be checked, had to b 
int ch Ol it sink back, but which, without our | What I want to impress upon you to-day is that it is 
uSSis ce, i <le out of only through a long period of | or none. It is this treaty because we can have no otl: 
bloody revotut CO} of Europe are in a revolutionary | ‘Consider the circumstances. For the first time in 
nie of bun by do! eve in the things that have be: . | some 20 nations sent their most thoughtful and responsi! 
| au Ul em and they mean to have new | to consult tegether at the capital of France to effec 
th practi in tl ne they are, some of them, |} ment of the affairs of the world, and I want to 
pitiful Russia, in dauuger of doing a most extraordinary testimony that these gentlemen entered upon their de 
i ubst { one ! of autocracy for another. Russia | with great openness of mind. Their discussions were ¢! 
udiated the Czar, who was cruel at times, and set up her ized by the utmost candor, and they realize, my fell 
Dp { masters, who are cruel all the time and pity nobody, what us a student of history I venture to say no sin Or 
wize everybody's property and feed only the soldiers that ever acknowledged before, that they were nebody'’s mas 
fighting for them; and now, according to the papers, they they did not have the right to follow the line of any bal re 
ure likely to brand every one of those soldiers so that he | vantage in determining what the settlements of the pe: gt 
F not easily, at any rate, escape their clutches and desert. | be, but that they were the servants of their people 
Br ng tl ervints and making slaves of a great and servants of the people of the world. - This settlement, 1b) 0" 
lovable peopie! ‘There is no people in the world fuller of the | citizens, is the first international settlement that was - — c 
naive entiments of good will and of fellowship than the | for the happiness of the average men and women U! 7d it 





people of Russia, and they are in the grip of a cruel autocracy | the world. This is indeed and in truth a people's trea’ 
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he first people’s treaty, and I venture to express the opinion 
it is not wise for Parliaments or Congresses to attempt to 
it. It is a people’s treaty, notwithstanding the fact that 
all it a treaty with Germany; and while it is a treaty with 
any, and in some senses a very severe treaty, indeed, it is 
an unjust treaty, as some have characterized it. My fellow 
ens, Germany tried to commit a crime against civilization, 
this treaty is justified in making Germany pay for that 
inal error up to the ability of her payment. Some of the 
gentlemen who are now characterizing this treaty as too 
<h are the same men who less than a twelvemonth ago were 


izing the administration at Washington in the fear that | 


vould compound with Germany and let her off from the 


of the utmost that she could pay in retribution for 
she had done. They were pitiless then; they are pitiful 
It is very important, my fellow citizens, that we should not 


what this war meant. I am amazed at the indications 
ve are forgetting what we went through. There are seme 
dications that on the other side of the water they are apt to 


vhat they went through, I venture to think that there 
usands of mothers and fathers and wives and sisters 


eethearts in this country who are never going to ferget. 
housands of our gallant youth lie buried in France, and buried 
t? For the redemption of America? America was not 
tucked. For the salvation of America? America was 
ediately in danger. No; for the salvation of mankind. 
noblest errand that troops ever went I was saying 

day in the presence of a little handful of men whom I 
veterans of our Civil War, that it d to me that 

cht for the greatest thing that there was to fight for 

day, and you know with what reverence we have re- 

ll the men who fought in the ranks in the Civil War 
Union. I am saying this out of a full heart, though I 
on the other side of the Mason and Dixon line. We 
men who saved the Union. What are going to be 
nents with regard to these boys in khaki and the boys 
just been in khaki in this war? Do you not think that 
are old men a halo will seem to be about them, be- 

y were crusaders for the liberty of the world? One of 
st things for me to do during this war, as for many 


on. 


SCC 


an in this country, was merely to try to direct things } 


ke a gun and go myself. When I feel the pride that 

lt in having been the Commander in Chief of these 
rmies and those splendid boys at sea, I think, ‘Ah, that 

1, to have been one of them and to have 
s great thing which has been accomplished !’ 

rhe fundamental principle of this treaty is a principle never 

dged before, a principle which kad its birth and 

vth in this country, that the countries of the world 

he people who live in them, and that they have a 

etermine their own destiny and their own form of 

t and their own policy, and that no body of states- 

z anywhere, no matter whether they represent the 

ining physical force of the world or not, has the right 

ny great people to a sovereignty under which it dees 


et 


Oo} Lecom 


Ss 


live. This is the great treaty which is being de- 
is the treaty which is being examined with a 
This is the treaty which is being pulled about, and 


suggestions are made as to changes of phraseology. 
‘iends, are you going to be so nearsighted as to look 
a great charter of human liberty? The thing is 
You cen not have any other treaty, because you 
et together again the elements that agreed to this 
u can not do it by dealing with separate govern- 
can not assemble the forces again that were back 


an not bring the agreement upon which it rests 
sain. It was the laborious work of many, many 
‘most intimate conference It has very, very few 


in it and is, most of it, laid down in straight lines 
’ American specifications. The choice is either to 
treaty or play a lone hand. What does that mean? 
ne hand means that we must always be ready to 
elves. That means that we must always be armed, 
always be ready to mobilize the man strength and 


cturing resources of the country; it means that we 
ue to live under not diminishing but inereasing 


uns that we shall devote our thought and the or- 

our Government to being strong enough to beat 

n the world, An absolute reversal of all the ideals 

fer u history! If you are going to play a lene hand, 

a8 it you play must be upon the handle of the sword. 
vi tt ot play a lone hand and do your civil business except 
her hand—one hand incidental for the business of 
her hand constantly for the assertion of foree. It 


has | 
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| in Russia is that while every man is, 
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is either this treaty or a lone hand, and i] 
have a weapon in it. The weapon must. lx 


of the country trained te 


lone hand bus 
all the young me! 
arms, and the business of the country 


ic 


must pay the piper, must pay for the whole armament. the 
arms and the men. That is the choice. Do you suppose, my 
fellow citizens, that any nation is going to stand fer that? We 
are not the only people whe are sick of war. We are not the 
only people who have made up our minds that our Government 
must devote its attention to peace and to justice and te right. 
The people all over the world have made up their minds as 

that. We need peace more than we ever needed it befere. Wi: 


need ordered peace, ealm peace, settled 
for what have we to do? We have to 
of men. We have to reconstruct tl 


peace, assured peace 
reregulate the fortur 


l machinery of civilizatio 


I use the words deliberately—we have to reconstruct the ‘ 
chinery of civilization. 
“The central fact of the modern world is universal unres 


and the unrest is not 
war. 


due merely to the exeitement of a rem 
The unrest is not due merely to. the fact of recent extraoer 
It is due to a universal conviction that 
the conditions under which men live and labor are not satisfa: 
tory. It is a conviction all over the world that there is no us: 
talking about political demecracy unl you ! i 
trial democracy. You know what this war interrupted in the 
United States. We were searehing our own hearts, we 
looking closely at our own methods of deing business. A great 
many convinced that the control of ti 

country in too few hands. 
eredit of the country 


‘ni 


SS have also indus 


were ie business of th 


was Some were convinced that ti 


was eontrolled by small groups of men. 


and the great Federal reserve act and the great land-bank 

were passed n order to release the resources of the count: 
on a breade. and more generous seale. We had not finished 
dealing with monopolies. We have not finished dealing with 
monopolies. With monopolies there can be no industrial «de 
mocracy. With the control of the few, of whatever kind « 


class, there ean be no democraey of any The world 
finding that out—in some portions of it in blood and terror. 
‘Look what has happened in Russia, my fellow citizens. | 
find wherever I go in America that my fellow citizens feel as ] 
do, an infinite pity for that great people, an infinite longing 
be of some service to them Everybody who has mixed wit 
the Russian people tells me that they are among the most lov: 
people in the world, a very gentle people, a very friendly peo 
a very simple people, and in their local life a very democrati 
people, people who easily trust who expect you to be 
trustworthy as they are. Yet this people is delivered into the 
hands of an intolerable tyranny. It came out of one tyrann) 
to get into a worse. A little group of some 30 or 40 men are the 
masters of that people at present. Nobedy elected them. Th 
themselves. They maintain their power by the sword 
and they maintain the sword by seizing all the food of the coi 
try and letting only these who will fight for them eat, the 
of them to go starved; and beeause they ean command no loyalt 
we are told by the ne to brand thx 
men under arms for them, will be forever mar 


sort. 





; } 
you, and 


chose 


wspapers that they are about 


so that they 


as their servants and slaves. That is what pitiful Russia ha 
got in for, and there will be many a bleodly vear, I am afraid 
before she finds herself again. 

‘I speak of Russia. Have you seen ne symptoms of 


spread of that sort of chaetic spirit inte ether countries’ 
you had been acress the sea with me, you would know that 
dread in the mind of every thoughtful man Europe is 
that distemper will spread to their countries, that before ther 
will be settled order there will be tragieal disorder. Have you 
heard nothing of the propaganda of that sort helief in th: 
United States? That poison is running through the veins of the 
world, and we have made the methods of communication through 
out the world such that all the veins of the world are open 
the poison can circulate. ‘he wireless throws it out upon tls 
air. The cable whisper underneath the sea. Men talk abou 
it in littke groups, men talk about it openly in great group 
only in Europe but here also in the United States. There ar 
apostles of Lenin in our own midst. I can net imagine w! 

meaus to be an apostle of Lenin. It means to be an 

the night, of chaes, of disorder; there can 
ganization. Our immediate duty, re, my 
men, is ta see that no minority, no class, 
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matter how respectable, how rich, liow peo shall get control o 
the affairs of the United States. 
‘The singular thing about the sort of disorder that prevail 


0 to say, invited to tak 

what he can get, he can not keep it when he gets it, because, eve! 
if you had leave to stea?, which the leave generoush 
given in Russia at present, you have got to get somehedy to help 
you to keep what you ste: Without organization you can 
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help, so the oniy thing you can do is to dig a hole and | who are trying to correct it. hat is the only way to meet radi. 
calism. Radicalism means cutting up by the reets. Well, pe. 
move the noxious growth and there will be no cutting up py 
the roots. Then there will be the wholesome fruitage of an jon 
est life from one end of this country to the other. 
“In looking over some papers the other day T was reminded of 
& very interesting thing. The difficulty which is being found 
with the league of nations is that apparently the gentlemen who 
are discussing it unfavorably are afraid that we will be bound 
to do something we do not want to do. The only way in which 
you can have impartial determinations to this world is by coy 
senting to something you do not want todo. Every time you haye 
a case in court one or the other of the parties has to consent ip 
do something he does not want to do. There is not a case jp 
court, and there sre hundreds of thousands of them every yea) 
in which one of the parties is not disappointed. Yet we regay, 
that as the foundation of civilization, that we will not fig) 
about these things, and that when we lose in court we will tak 
our medicine. Very weil; I say that the two Houses of Congres. 
suggested that there be an international court, and suggeste 
that they were willing to take their medicine. They put it in; 
place where you would not expect it. They put it in the nayal 


zeTt any 
find a cave somewhere. Disordered society is dissolved society. 
There is no society when there is not settled and calculable order. 
When you do not know what is going to happen to you to- 
morrow, you do not much care what is going to happen to you 
to-day. These are the things that confront us. The world must 
be satisfied of justice. The conditions of civilized life must be 
purified and perfected, and if we do not have peace, that is im- 
possible. We must clear the decks of this matter we are now 
discussing. ‘This is the best treaty that can possibly be got, and, 
in my judgment, it is a mighty good treaty, for it has justice, 
the attempt at justice at any rate, at the heart of it. 

‘Suppose that you were feeling that there was a danger of a 
general conflagration in your part of the country; I mean a lit- 
eral fire. Which would you rather have, no insurance at all 
or 10 per cent insurance? Don’t you think some insurance is 
better than none at ali? Put the security obtained by this treaty 
at its minimum, and it is a great deal better than no security 
at all, and without it there is no security at all, and no man can 
be sure what his business will be from month to month, or what 
his life will be from year to year. The leisureliness of some de- 
hates creates the impression on my mind that some men think 
there is leisure. There is no leisure in the world, mv fellow | appropriation bill, and, not satisfied with putting it there onc 
citizens, with regard to the reform of the conditions under which | they put it there several times: I mean in successive vears. Th} 
nen live. There is no time for any talk, but get down to the | is the sum of it: 
business of what we are going to do. | “*Tt is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States 

*T dare say that many of you know that I have called a con- to adjust and settle its international disputes through mediatio. 


nS SD 


ference to sit in Washington the first of next month, a confer- | or arbitration (that is, the league of nations), to the end that 
ence of men in the habic of managing business and of men en- | war may be honorably avoided. It looks with apprehensio 
caged in manual labor, what we generally call employers and } and disfavor upon a general increase of armament throughow! 
employees, I have called them together for the sake of getting | the world, but it realizes that no single nation ean disarm anid 
their minds together, getting their purposes together, getting | that without a common agreement upon the subject every co 
them to look at the picture of our life at the same time and in | siderable power must maintain a relative standing in militar 
the same light and from the same angles, so that they can see | strength. In view of the premises, the President is suthorize: 
the things that ought to be done. [ am trying to apply there | and requested to invite at an appropriate time, not later tha 
what is applied in the great covenant of the league of nations, | the close of the war in Europe (this immediately preceded ou 
that if there is any trouble, the thing to do is not to fight, but to | entry into the war), all the great Governments of the worl: 
sit around the table and talk it over. The league of nations | send representatives to a conference which shall be charged 
substitutes discussion for fight, and without discussion there will | with the duty of formulating a plan for.a court of arbitration 
he fight. One of the greatest difficulties that we have been} or other tribunal to which disputed questions between nations 
through in the past is in getting men to understand that funda- | shall be referred for adjustment and peaceful settlement, and t 
mental thing. There is a very interesting story and a very | consider the question of disarmament and submit their recon 
charming story told of a great English writer of a past genera- | mendations to their respective Governments for approval. Th: 
tion He was 2 man who stuttered a little bit, and he stuttered | President is hereby authorized to appoint,’ ete. A provisior 
out seme very acid comment on some man who was not present. | for an appropriation to pay the expenses is also embodied 

fine of his friends said, ‘ Why, Charles, I didn’t know vou knew * Now that they have got it, they do not like it. They also 
him. ‘Oh, n-n-no,” he said, ‘I-I d-d-don’t k-know him: I-f | provided in this legislation that if there could be such an: 
e-c-can't hate » m-man I-I know.’ How much truth there is in | semblage, if there could be such an agreement, the Preside! 
that, my fellow countrymen! You can not hate a feliow you | was authorized to cancel the naval building program author 
know. I know some crooks that I can not help liking. T[ can | ized by the bill, or so much of it as he thought was wise in the 
judge them in cool blood and correctly only when they are not | circumstances. They looked forward to it with such » practical 
there. They are extremely fetching and attractive fellows; in- | eye that they contemplated the possibility of its coming soon 
deed. I suspect that a disagreeable Sellow cae net be'n wuccensiNl | enough to sep Che Sear eee ee twee Bill. ot Se 


much sooner than they expected, and apparently has taken 
them so much by surprise as to confuse their minds. [I sup 
pose that this would be a very dull world if everybody wer 
consistent, but consistency, my fellow citizens, in the sober, 


prt 
1 \ \ 


crook. 

‘But, to speak seriously, conference is the healing intluence of 
civilization, and the real difficulty between classes, when 2a coun- 
try is unfortunate enougi: to have classes, is that they do not un- 
derstand one another. I sometimes think that the real barriers 
in life are the barriers of taste, that some people like one way 
of doing things and that other people do not like that way of 
doing things; that one sort of people are not comfortable unless 
the people they are with are dressed the way they are. I think 
that goes so much deeper than people realize. It is the absence ; 
of the ability to get at the point of view and look through the eyes | of the suggestions I have heard that the other nations 0°)" 
of the persons with whom you are not accustomed to deal. In | world are acting in bad faith and that only the United —_ 
order, therefore, to straighten out the affairs of America, in order is acting in good faith. It is not true. I can testify that I wis 

' 


fundamental, underlying principles of civilization 
serious thing indeed. 

“If we are, indeed, headed toward peace with the real pu 
pose of our hearts engaged, then we must take the necessary 
steps to secure it, and we must make the necessary sacrifices 


to secure it. I repudiate the suggestion which underlies ih 


to calm and correct the ways of the world, the first and imme- | cooperating with honorable men on the other side o! the yen 
diate requisite is peace, and it is an immediate requisite. We | and I challenge anybody to show where in recent years, W = 
can net wait. It is not wise to wait, because we ought to devote | the opinion of mankind has been effective, there has a i 
our best thoughts, the best impulses of our hearts, the clearest ae 
thinking of our brain, to correcting the things that are wrong 
everyW here. 

* T have been told, my fellow citizens, that this western part of 
the country is particularly pervaded with what is called radi- 
calism. Therc is only one way to meet radicalism and that is 
to deprive it of food, and wherever there is anything wrong 
there is abundant food for radicalism. The only way to keep 
mien from agitating against grievances is to remove the griev- 
mnces, and as lone as things are wrong I do hot intend to ask men 
to stop agitating. I intend to beg that they will agitate in an 


repudiation of an international obligation by France oF’ 
or Great Britain or by Japan. Japan has kept her Ta 
ments, and Japan here engages to unite with the rest of | 
world in maintaining justice and a peace based upon ne 
There can be cited no instances where these Governments at 
been dishonorable, and I need not add that there is, Ol sac 
no instance where the United States has not kept faith. m the 
“When gentlemen discuss the right to withdray ase whid 


league of nations and look suspiciously upon the eat tha 
notice, maw”. 
T am 
id 


says that we can withdraw upon two years 


time we have fulfilled our international obitsatlols, - 
Are you al 


orderly fashion; I intend to beg that they will use the orderly | clined to ask, * What are you worried about? ‘rations: 

methods of counsel, and, it may be, the slow processes of cor- | that we will not have fulfilled our international — kip 

° : : . : . : - Sony »h = 

rection which can be accomplished in a self-governing people | I am too proud an American to believe anything * vations 
| obuge 


through political means. Otherwise we will have chaos; but as! We never have failed to fulfill our international 


; ; : : toations Will always 
long as there is something to correct, I say Gedspeed to the men | and we never will, and our international obligation will 
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( toward the fulfillment of the highest purposes of civiliza- “As IT take up this theme there is a picture very distinct in my 
tio When we came into existence as a Nation we promised | mind. Last Memorial Day I stood in an American cemetery in 
ourselves and promised the world that we would serve liberty | France just outside Paris, on the slopes of Suresnes. The hills 

vwhere. We were only 3,000,000 strong then, and shall we, | slope steeply to a little plain, and when I went out there all 


more than a hundred million strong, fail to fulfill the | the slope of the hill was covered with men in the American uni- 
nise that we made when we were weak? We have served | form, standing, but rising tier on tier as if in a great witness 
sind and we shall continue to serve mankind, for I believe, | stand. Then below, all over this little level space, were the 


fellow men, that we are the flower of mankind se far as | simple crosses that marked the resting place of American dead 


lization is concerned. Just by the stand where I spoke was a group of French women 
Please do not let me leave the impression on your mind | who had lost their own sons, but, Just because they had lost their 
I am arguing with you. I am not arguing this case; I am | own sons and because their hearts went out in thought and 


rely expounding it. I am just as sure what the verdict of | sympathy to the mothers on this side of the sea, had made them- 
Nation is going to be as if it had been already rendered, | selves, so to say, mothers of those graves, had every day gone 
d what has touched me and convinced me of this, my fellow | to take care of them, had every day strewn them with flowers. 
tizens, is not what big men have told me, not what men of | They stood there, their checks wetted with tears, while I spoke, 
ree affairs have said to me—I value their counsel and seek to | not of the French dead but of the American boys who had died 
iided by it—but by what plain people have said to me, par- | in the common cause, and there seemed to me to be drawn 
riv by what women have said tome. When I see a woman | together on that day and in that little sunny spot the hearts of 
niainly dressed, with the marks of labor upon her, and she | the world. I took occasion to say on that day that those who 
kes my hand and says, ‘God bless you, Mr. President; God | stood in the way of completing the task that those men had died 
less the league of nations, I know that the league of nations | for would some day look back upon it as those have looked back 
has gone to the heart of this people. A woman came up to me the | upon the days when they tried to divide this Union and prevent 
ther day and grasped my hand and said, ‘God bless you!’ and | it from being a single Nation united in a single form of liberty. 
en iurned away in tears. I asked a neighbor, ‘What is the | For the completion of the work of those men is this, that the 
’ and he said, ‘She intended to say something to you, | thing that they fought to stop shall never be attempted again. 
. but she lost a son in France.” That woman did not take “T call you to mind that we did not go into this war wil 
hand with a feeling that her son ought not to have been | ingly. I was in a position to know; in the providence of God, 
ent to Franee. I sent her son to France, and she took my hand | the leadership of this Nation was intrusted to me during those 
d blessed me, but she could not say anything more, because | carly years of the war when we were not init. I was aware 
he whole well of spirit in her came up into her throat and the | through many subtle channels of the movements of opinion in 
was unutterable. Down deep in it was the love of her | this country, and I know that the thing that this country 
the feeling of what he had done, the justice and the dignity | chiefly desired, the thing that you men out here in tlie West 
the majesty of it, and tien the hope that through such | chiefly desired and the thing that of course every loving woman 


oor instrumentality as men like myself could offer no other | had at her heart, was that we should keep out of the war, and 
onan’s son would ever be called upon to lay his life dewn for | we tried to persuade ourselyes that the European business was 
suue thing. I tell you, my fellow citizens, the whole world | not our business. We tried to convince ourselves that no 


now in the state where you can fancy that there are hot | matter what happened on the other side of the sea, no obligation 
urs upon every cheek, and those hot tears are tears of sorrow. | of duty rested upon us, and finally we found the currents of 
fhey are also tears of hope. It is amazing how, through all | humanity too strong for us. We found that a great con 
he sorrows of mankind and all the unspeakable terrors and } sciousness was welling up in us that this was not a local 
justices that have been inflicted upon men, hope springs | cause, that this was not a struggle which was to be confined to 
ernal in the human heart. God knows that men, and govern- | Europe, or confined to Asia, to which it had spread, but that 


ents in particular, have dene everything they knew.how to | it was something that involved the very fate of civilization; 
il hope in the human heart, but it has not died. It is the one | and there was one great Nation in the world that could not 
onquering foree in the history of mankind. What I am plead- | afford to stay out of it. There are gentlemen opposing the 
ing for, therefore—not with you, for I anticipate your verdict—- | ratification of this treaty who at that time taunted the ad 
nut what I am pleading for with the Senate of the United | ministration of the United States that it had lost touch with its 
States io be done with debate and release and satisfy the | international conscience. They were eager to go in, and now 
« world.” that they have got in, and are caught in the whole network of 

: human conscience, they want to break out and stay out. We 

DENT AT OPERA MOUSE, HELENA, MONT,, SEPTEMBER 11, 1919 were caught in this thing by the action of a nation utterly 

( Stewart and my fellow countrymen, I very heartily | unlike ourselves. What I mean to say is that the German 


vhat Gov. Stewart has just said. T am very glad that an | nation, the German people, had no choice whatever as to 

has arisen which has given me the opportunity and | whether it was to go into that war or not, did not know that 

pleasure of coming thus face to faee with. at any rate, it was going into it until its men were summoned to the colors. 
e of the people of the great State of Montana. IT must hasten| I remember, not once but often, sitting at the Cabinet table 
say to you that I am not come from Washington so much to | in Washington, I asked my colleagues what their impression was 
ise you as to get in touch with you, as to get the feeling of | of the opinion of the country before we went into the war, and 
purposes which are moving you, because, my fellow citizens, | I remember one day one of my colleagues said to me, ‘ Mr. 
vou as a secret that some people in Washington lose | President, I think the people of the country would take your 
They do not know what the purposes are that are | advice and do what you suggested.” ‘Why,’ I said, ‘that is 
tn) through the hearts and minds of the people of this] not what I am waiting for; that is not enough. If they can 
iitry, and after one stays in Washington too long one | not go in with a whoop, there is no use of their going in at all. 
catch that same reserve and numbness which seems | I do not want them to wait on me. T am waiting on them. I 
characterize others that are there. I like to come out and | want to know what the conscience of this country is speaking. 
0] more the thing that is the only real thing in public | I want to know what the purpose is arising in the minds of the 
| that is the great movement of public opinion in| people of this country with regard to this world situation.’ 


ft touel 


states, When I thought I heard that voice, it was then that I pro 
to put the case very simply to you to-night, for with | posed to the Congress of the United States that we should 
plexity, with all the many aspects which it wears | include ourselves in the challenge that Germany was giving 
re very simple question at the heart of it. That ques- | to mankind. 
hothing more nor less than this: Shall the great sacrifice “We fought Germany in order that there should be a werld 
at ade in this war be in vain, or shall it not? Tf want | fit to live in. The world is not fit to live in, my fellow citizens, 
‘ly to you very solemnly that, notwithstanding the splendid | if any great government is in a position to do what the German 
ae t of our soldiers on the other side of the sea, who IT} Government did—secretly plot a war and begin it with the 
lesitate to say saved the world, notwithstanding the whole strength of its people, without so much as consulting its 
igs that they did, their task is only half done and it | own people. A great war can not begin with public deliberation. 
oo T us to complete it. I want to explain that to you. | A great war can begin only by private plot, because the peoples 
aa explain to you why, if we left the thing where it is | of this world are not asleep, as they used to be, The German 
oe lot carry out the program of the treaty of peace in All| people is a great educated people. All the thoughtful men in 
oa ee like these would have te die again to do the | Germany, so far as I have been able to learn, who were follow- 
World |. ‘(gain and convince provincial statesmen that the | ing peaceful pursuits—the bankers and the merchants and 
Bay © and that only by organization of the world can you | manufacturers—deemed it folly to <o into that war. They »: 


ung men of the world. so then and they have said so since, but they were not consulted. 
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The roasters of Germany were the general military staff; it 
men who nearly brought a complete cataclysm upon 
civilization itself. It stands to reason that if we permit anything 
of that sort to happen again we are recreant to the men we sent 
ucross the seas to fight this war. We are deliberately guilty 
then of preparing u situation which will inevitably lead to 
what? What shall I call it? The final war? Alas, my fellow 
citizens, it might be the final arrest, though I pray only the 
temporary arrest, of civilization itself; and America has, if I 
may take the liberty of saying so, a greater interest in the 
prevention of that war than any other nation. America is less 
exhausted by the recent war than the other belligerents; she is 
not exhausted at all. America has paid for the war that has 
gone by less heavily, in proportion to her wealth, than the other 
nations. America still has free capital enough for its own 
industries and for the industries of the other countries that 
have to build their industries anew. The next war would have 
to be paid for in American blood and American money. The 
nation of all nations that is most interested to prevent the 
recurrence of what has already happened is the nation which 
would assuredly have to bear the brunt of that great catas- 
trophe—either have to bear it or stop where we are. Who is 
voing to check the growth of this Nation? Who is going to 
check the accumulation of physical power by this Nation—if 
vou choose to put it in that form? Who is going to reduce the 
nutural resources of this country? Who is going to change 
the circumstance that we largely feed the rest of the world? 
Who is going to change the circumstance that many of our 
resources are unique and indispensable? America is going to 

more and more powerful; and the more powerful she is 


was these 


LTON 
he more inevitable it is that she should be trustee for the peace 
f the world. 

“A miracle has happened. 
in mind the very short course of American history. You know, 
when this Nation was born and we were just a little group 


3,000,000 people on the Atlantic coast—how the nations on the | 


ther side of the water and the statesmen of that day watched 
is with a certain condescension, looked upon us as a sort of 
yroup of hopeful children, pleased for the time being with the 
conception of absolute freedom and political liberty, far in ad- 
vance of the other peoples of the world because less experi- 
enced than they, less aware of the difficulties of the great task 
that they had accomplished. As the years have gone by they 
have watched the growth of this Nation with astonishment and 
for a long time with dismay. They watched it with dismay 
until a very interesting and significant thing happened. When 
we fought Cuba’s battle for her, then they said, ‘Ab, it is the 
beginning of what we predicted. She will seize Cuba and, after 
t‘uba, what she pleases to the south of her. It is the begin- 
ning of the history we sone through ourselves.’ They 
ught to have known; they set us the example! When we actu- 
ally fulfilled to the letter our promise that we would set help- 
less Cuba up as an independent government and guarantee her 
independence—when we carried out that great policy we as- 
tounded and converted the world. Thea began—let me repeat 
the word again—then began the confidence of the world in 
America, and I want to testify to you to-night that nothing was 
more overpowering to me and my colleagues in Paris than the 
evidences of the absolutely unquestioning confidence of the peo- 
ples of the world in the people of America. We were touched 


Iyer x 
nave 


by it not only, but I must admit we were frightened by it, be- | 


cause we knew that they were expecting things of us that we 
ould net accomplish; we knew that they were hoping for some 
miracle of justice which would set them forward the same hun- 
dred years that we have traveled on the progress toward free 
sovernment; and we knew that it was a slow road; we knew 
ibat you could not suddenly transform a people from a people 
of subjects into a people of self-governing units. And I per- 
laps returned a little bit to my own profession of teaching and 
iried to point out to them that some of the things they were 
expecting of us could not be done now; but they refused to be 
disabused of their absolute confidence that America could and 
would do anything that was right for the other peoples of the 
world. Abn amazing thing! What was more interesting still, 
iy fellow citizens, was this: It happened that America laid 
down the specifications for the peace. It happened that Amer- 
ca proposed the principles upon which the peace with Ger- 
many should be built. I use the word ‘happened’ because I 
have found, and everybody who has looked into the hearts of 
some of the people on the other side of the water has found, 
that ihe people on the other side of the water, whatever may 
be said about their Governments, had learned their lesson from 
America before, and they believed in those principles before we 
promulgated them; und their statesmen, knowing that their 
people believed in them, accepted them—aeccepted them before 
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the American representatives crossed the sea. We found th, 
ready to lay down the foundations of that peace along th 
that America had suggested, and all of Europe was aware 
what was being done was building up an American peac 
such circumstances we were under a peculiar compulsicv 
carry the work to the point which had filled our conyijecinys 
from the first. 

“ Where did the suggestion first come from? Where did i), 
idea first spread that there should be a society of nations? | 
was first suggested and it first spread in the United States, ») 
some gentlemen were the chief proponents of it who sre yoy 
objecting to the adeption of the covenant of the league of )); 
tions. They went further, some of them, than any principles oj 
that covenant goes, and now for some reason which | 
admit is inscrutable to me they are opposing the very thine int 
which they put their heart and their genius. Al Europe kine 
that we were doing an American thing when we put the coven:); 
of the league of nations at the beginning of the treaty, and o 
of the most interesting things over there was our deuline wit) 
some of the most cynical men I had to deal with; and there woe 


1) 
Mus 


some cynics over there—men who believed in what bas come 
be known as the old Darwinian idea of the survival of the tities 
They said, ‘ In nature the strong eats up the weak, and in politics 
the strong overcomes and dominates the weak. It has alway 
been so, and it is always going to be so.) When I firsi 
Paris they talked about the league of nations indulgent! 
presence, politely. I think some of them had the idea, * Oh, \ 
we must humor Wilson along so that he will not make » p 
fuss about it, and those very men, before our conferences we 
over, suggested more often than anybody else that some of 
inmost difficult and delicate tasks in carrying out this peace shouk 
be left to the league of nations, and they all admitted thar th: 
league of nations, which they had deemed an ideal dream, was 
demonstrable, practical necessity. This treaty can not be cat 
ried out without the league of nations, and L will tell 
interesting cases. 

*“T have several times said, and perhaps I may sav agai 
that one of the principal things about this treaty is tha‘ it estal 
lishes the land titles of the world. It says, for example, that 
Bohemia shali belong to the Bohemians and not to the Austrians 
or to the Hungarians; that if the Bohemians do not want to liv: 
under a monarchy, dua! or single, it is their business and no 
ours, and they can do what they please with their own country 
We have said of the Austrian territories south of Austria an 
Hungary, occupied by the Jugo-Slavs, * These never did belong 
to Austria; they always did belong to Slavs, and the Slavs shail 
have them for their own, and we will guarantee the tit 
have several times asked, ‘ Suppose that the land titles of «1 St: 
like Montana were clearly enough stated and somewhe! 
corded, but that there was no way of enforcing them. Yo 
what would happea. Every one of you would enforce lis 01 
lund title. You used to go armed here long ago, and you 
resuiue the habit if there was nobody to guarantee you 
title. You would have to resume the habit. If 
going to guarantee your titles, you have got to see to it you 
selves that others respect them. That was tlie 
Europe aud will be the condition of Europe again if these settled 
land titles which have been laid out are net guarantectd | 
organized society, aud the only organized society thal 
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condition 


| antee them is a society of nations. 


“Tt was not easy to draw the line. It was not a surve) 
task. There were not well-known points. from which to 
and to which to go, because, for example, we were ty! 
give the Bohemians the lands where the Boheminns lived, 
the Bohemians did not stop at a straight line. [f the) 
pardon the expression, they slopped over, And Germiuns slop] 
over into Poland and in ome places there was an :tiest Ties 
tricable mixture of the two populations, Everybody sald | 
the statistics lied. They said the German statistics with 
gard to high Silesia, for example, were not true, becutise 
Germans wanted to make it out that the Germans were 1D 
majority there, and the Poles declaved that the Poles 
the majority there. We said, ‘ This is a difficult busi! ess 
ting in Paris we can not tell by count how mans Poles 
are in high Silesia or how many Germans, and if we 
them, we can not tell from Paris what they went 
does not belong to us; it does not belong to anynec) 
people who lived in it. We will do this: W ew iM pout tl 
tory under the care of the league of nations tor i Vitel ren 
we will establish a small armed force there, made up > ~ 
tingents out of the different allied natiolis se that ie 
them would be in control, and then we will hold a ref ‘nenaes 
and high Silesia shall belong either lo Germany aera ‘ 
as the people in high Silesia desire. Phat is only ¢ as aaa 
of half a dozen. In regions where the make-up er en 
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tion is doubtful or the desire of the population is as yet un- 
ascertained, the league of nations is to be the instrumentality 
by which the goods are to be delivered to the people to whom 
they belong. No other international conference ever conceived 
such u purpose, and no earlier conference of that sort would 
have been willing to carry out such a purpose. Up to the time 
of this war, my fellow-citizens, it was the firm and fixed con- 
viction of statesmen in Europe that the greater nations ought 
io dominate and guide and determine the destiny of the weaker 
nations, and the American principle was rejected. The Ameri- 
can principle is that just as the weak man has the same legal 
ichts that the strong man has, just as the poor man has the 
<ame rights as the rich, though, I am sorry to say, he does not 
always get them, so as between nations the principle of equality 
only principle of justice, and the weak nations have just 
as many rights and just the same rights as the strong nations. 
If you do not establish that principle, then this war is going to 
come again, because this war came by aggression upon a weak 
ation. 

“What happened, my fellow citizens? Don't you remember? 
the Crown Prince of Austria was assassinated in Serbia. Not 
assassinated by anybody over whom the Government of Serbia 
had any control, but assassinated by some man who had at his 
heart the memory of something that was intolerable to him that 
had been done to the people that he belonged to, and the Aus- 


~ the 


rian Government, not immediately but by suggestion from 
Berlin, where it was whispered, ‘We are ready for the World 
War, and this is a good chance to begin it; the other nations 


» not believe we are going to begin it: we will begin it and 
erwhelm France, first of all, before the others can come to 
rescue.” The Austrian Government sent an ultimatum to 
“erbia practically demanding of her that she surrender to them 
sovereign rights, and gave her 24 hours to decide. Poor 
Serbia, in her sudden terror, with memory of things that had 
ippened before and might happen again, practically yielded 
every demand, and with regard to a little portion of the 
imatum said she would like to talk it over with them, and 
ey did not dare wait. They knew that if the world ever had 
facts of that dispute laid before them the opinion of mankind 
ould overwhelm anybody that took aggression against Serbia 
such circumstances. The point is that they chose this little 
They had always chosen the Balkans as the ground of 
intrigue. German princes were planted all through the 
Balkans, so that when Germany got} ready she could use the 
Balkan situation as pawns in her game. 
And what does the treaty of peace do? 


nation 


The treaty of peace 


ets nll those nations up in independence again; gives Serbia 
uck what had been torn away from her, sets up the Jugo- 
vic States and the Bohemian States under the name of 
echoslovakia; and if you leave it at that, you leave those 


tions just as weak as they were before. By giving them their 
ud titles, you do not make them any stronger. You make them 
ouger in spirit, it may be, they see a new day, they feel a 
ew enthusiasm, their old love of their country can now express 
tself in action, but physically they are no stronger than they 
ere before, and that road that we heard so much of—from 
emen to Bagdad—is wide open. The Germans were travel- 

that road. Their general staff interrupted the game. The 
uerchants and manufacturers and bankers of Germany were 

king conquest of the world. All they had to do was to wait 
liithe while longer, and long German fingers would have been 
tretched all through that country which never could have been 

hdrawn. The war spoiled the game. German intrigue was 
enetrating all those countries and controlling them. The dirty 
enter of the intrigue, dirty in every respect, was Constanti- 
and from there ramified all the threads that made this 
in the center of which was the venomous spider. If you 
that road open, if you leave those nations to take care of 
lisclyes, knowing that they can not take care of themselves, 
ei you have committed the unpardonable sin of undoing the 
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tory which our boys won. You say, ‘What have we got to 
» with it?’ Let us answer that question, and not from a 


eitimental point of view at all. 
earts under our jackets. Suppose we did not care for these 
wople, Care for them? Why, their kinsmen are everywhere 
the communities of the United States, people who love people 
‘ver there are everywhere in the United States. We are made 
ip out of mankind; we can not tear our hearts away from them. 
Our hearts are theirs, but suppose they were not. Suppose we 
hid forgotten everything except the material, commercial, 
iuonetary interests of the United States. You can not get those 
uarkets away from Germany if you let her reestablish her old 
fluence there. The 300,000,000 people between the Rhine and 
the Ural Mountains wilt be in such a condition that they can 
tot buy anything, their industries can not start, unless they 


Suppose we did not have any 
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surrender themselves to the bankers of Mittel-Europa, that you 
used to hear about; and the peoples of Italy and France and 
Belgium, some 80,000,000 strong, who are your natural cus- 
tomers, can not buy anything in disturbed and bankrupt Europe. 
If you are going to trade with them, you have got to go partners 
with them. 


“When I hear gentlemen talk about America standing for 
herself, I wonder where they have been living. Has America 
disconnected herself from the rest of the world? Her am 
bition has been to connect herself with all the rest of the 
world commercially, and she is bankrupt unless she does. Look 
at the actual situation right now, my fellow citizens. The war 
was a very great stimulation to some of the greatest of the 


manufacturing industries of this country, and a very interest- 
ing thing has been going on. You remember, some of you per- 
haps painfully remember, that the of the United 
States put a very heavy tax on excess profits, and a great many 
men who were making large excess profits said, ‘All right, we 
can manage this. These will not be profits; we will spend these 
in enlarging our plants, advertising, increasing our facilities, 
spreading our agencies.’ They have got ready for a bigger busi- 
ness than they can do unless they have the world to do it in, 
and if they have not the world to do it in, there will be a re- 
cession of prosperity in this country; there will be unemploy- 
ment; there will be bankruptcy in some cases. The giant 
big that he will burst his jacket. The rest of the world is nec- 


Congress 


is so 


essary to us, if you want to put it on that basis. I do not like 
to put it on that basis. That is not the American basis. Amer- 
ica does not want to feed upon the rest of the world. She 


wants to feed it and serve it. America, if I may say it without 
offense to great peoples for whom I have a profound admiration 
on the other side of the water, is the only national idealistie 


force in the world, and idealism is going to save the world. 
Selfishness will embroil it. Narrow selfishness will tie things 
up into urgly knots that you can not get open except with a 


sword. All the human passions, if aroused on the wrong side, 
will do the world an eternal disservice, 

“T remember somebody said to me one day, using a familiar 
phrase, that this was an age in which mind was monarch, and 
my reply was, * Well, if that is true, mind is one ef those mod- 
ern monarchs that reign and do not govern; as a matter of fact, 
we are governed by a great popular assembly made up of the 
passions, and the best that we can manage is that the hand- 
some passions shall be in the majority. That is the task 
mankind, that the handsome the handsome senti- 
ments, the handsome purposes, shall always have a dominating 
and working majority, so that they will always be able to out- 
vote the baser passions, to defeat all the cupidities and mean 
nesses and criminalities of the world. That the program 
civilization. The basis of the program of civilization, L wani 
to say with all the emphasis that I am capable of, is Christian 
and not pagan, and in the presence of this inevitable partner- 


of 


passions, 


is ol 


ship with the rest of the world, these gentlemen say, * We will 
not sign the articles of copartnership. Well, why not? You 
have heard, I dare say, only about four things in the covenani 
of the league of nations. I have not heard them talk about 


anything else. It is a very wonderful document and you would 


think there were only four things in it. The things that they 
talk about are the chance to get out, the dangers of article 10, 
the Monroe doctrine, and the risk that other nations may in- 
terfere in our domestic affairs. Those are the things that keep 
them awake at night, and I want very briefly to take those 
things in their sequence. , 

“T do not like to discuss some of them. If I go to do a 


thing, I do not say at the beginning, ‘My chief interest in this 
thing is how I am going to get out.’ I will not be a very trusted 
or revered partner if it is evident that my fear is that I will 
continue to be a partner. But we will take that risk. We will 
sit by the door with our hand on the knob, and sit on the edge 
of our chair. There is nothing in the covenant to prevent our 
going out whenever we please, with the single limitation that 


we give two years’ notice. The gentlemen who discuss this 
thing do not object to the two years’ notice; they say, ‘It says 


that you can get out after two years’ notice if at that time you 
have fulfilled your international obligations, and the) 
afraid somebody will have the right to say that they have not 


are 


That right can not belong to anybody unless you give it to 
somebody, and the covenant of the league does not give it to 


anybody. It is absolutely left to the conscience of this Nation, 
as to the conscience of every other member of the league, to 
determine whether at the time of its withdrawal it has fulfilled 
its international obligations or not; and inasmuch as the United 
States always has fulfilled its international obligations, I won 
der what these gentlemen are afraid of! There is only one 
thing to restrain us from getting out, and that is the opinion of 
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y men, and that will net restrain us in any conceivable 
mstance if we have followed the honorable course which 
lways have followed. I would be ashamed as an American 

afraid that when we wanted to get out we should not 
e fulfilled our international obligations. 

‘| 10, for Ll am taking the questions in the 
h they come in the covenant itself. Let me repeat 
article 10 nearly verbatim; I am not trying to repeat 

exactly as it is written in the covenant. Every member of 
the league agrees to respect and preserve as against external 
the territorial integrity and cxisting political inde- 
vendence of the other members of the league. 
intee of the land titles. 


ihen comes articte 
‘in whit 


von 


cression 


Without that clause, there is no guar- 
intee of the titles. Without that clause the heart of the 
ecent war is not cut out. The heart of the recent war was an 
disregard of the territorial integrity and political in- 
lependence of the smaller nations. If you do not cut the heart 
f the war out, that heart is going to live and beat and grow 
tronger, and we will have the cataclysm again. ‘Then the 
article adds that it shall be the duty of the council of the league 
to advise the members of the league what steps may be necessary 
from time to time to carry ont this agreement; to advise, not 
to direct. The Congress of the United States is just as free 
nder that article to refuse to declare war as it is now; and it 
+ very much safer than it is now. The opinion of the world 
tnd of the United States bade it to declare war in April, 1917. 
fé would have been shamed before all mankind if it had not 
declared war ther. It was not given audible advice by any- 
but its own people, but it knew that the whole world 
yas waiting for it to fulfill a manifest moral obligation. This 
idvice can not be given, my fellow citizens, without the vote of 
the United States. The adviec can not be given without a 
imanimous vote of the council of the league. The member of 
ihe couneil representing the United States has to vote aye before 
he United States or any other country can be advised to g 
to war under that agreement, unless the United States ts herself 

party. What does that mean? Unless the United States is 
soing to seize somebody clse’s territory or somebody else is 
<oing to seize the territory of the United States. I do not con- 
emplate it as a likely eontingency that we are going to steal 
somebody else’s territory, I dismiss that as not a serious prob- 
ability, and I de net see anybody within reach who is going to 
take any of ours. 


land 


ibsolute 
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But suppose we should turn highwayman, 
or that some other uation should turn highwayman, and stretch 


ts hands out for what belongs fo us. Then 
dees it make what advice the council gives? We are in the 
scrap unyhow. In those circumstances Congress is not going 
o wait to hear what the council of the league says to determine 
whether it is going te war or not. The war will be its war. 
So that any way you turn article 10 it does not alter in the 
east degree ihe freedom and independence of the United States 
with regard to its action in respect of war. All of that is stated 
in such plain language that I can not for the life of me under- 
tand how anybody reads it any other way. I know perfectly 
well that the men whe wrote it read it the way I am inter- 
preting it. {& know that it fs intended to be written that way, 
ind if lam any judge ef the Enclish language, they sueceeded in 
riting it that way, 

“Then they are 


what difference 


anxious about the Monroe doctrine. The 
ovenant says in so many words that nothing in that document 
shall be taken as invalidating the Monroe doctrine. I do not 
ce what more vou could say. While the matter was under de- 
bate in what was called the commission on the league of nations, 
the body that drew the covenant up, in which were representa- 
tives of 14 nations, I tried to think of some other language that 
ould state it more unqualifiedly, and I could not think of any 
other. Can you? Nothing in that document should be taken as 
invalidating the Monroe doctrine—I can not say it any plainer 
than that—and yet by a peculiar particularity of anxiety these 
sentlemen can not believe their eyes; and from one point of 
view it is not strange, my fellow citizens. The rest of the world 
always looked askance the Monroe doctrine. It is true, 
though some people have forgotten it, that’ President 
uttered that doctrine at of the British cabinet, 
and in its initiation, in its birth, it came from Mr, Canning, wha 
as prime minister of England and who wanted the aid of the 
United States in checking the ambition of some of the European 
ountries to establish their power in South Ameries. Notwith- 

inding that, Great Britain did not like the Monroe doctrine us 
so big. It was one thing te have our assistance and 
unother thing for us not to need her assistance. And the rest of 
he world had studiously aveided on all sorts of interesting ocea- 
siens anything that could be interpreted as an acknowledgment 
of the Monroe doctrine. So I am not altogether surprised that 
these centlemen can not believe their eres, Tere the nations of 
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Europe say that they are entering into an arrangement no part 


of which shall be interpreted as invalidating the Monroe doctrine, 
I do not have to say anything more about that. To my mind, 
that is eminently satisfactory, and as long as I am President I 
shall feel an added freedom in applying, when I think fit, the 
Monroe doctrine. I am very much interested in it, and I foresee 
occasions When it might be appropriately applied. 

“In the next place they are afraid that other nations wil! 
interfere in our domestic questions. There, again, the covenant 
of the league distinctly says that if any dispute arises which is 


| found to relate to an exclusively domestic question, the council 
There is the guar- | 


shall take no action with regard to it and make no report con- 
cerning it, and the questions that these gentlemen most often 
mention, namely, the questions of the tariff and of immigration 
and of naturalization, are acknowledged by every authoritative 
student of international law without exception to be as, of course, 
domestic questions. These gentlemen want us to make an ob- 
vious thing painfully obvious by making a list of the domestic 
questions, and I object to making the list for this very reason, 
that if you make a list you may leave something out. I remind 
all students of law within the sound of my voice of the old prin- 
ciple of the law that the mention of one thing is the exclusion of 
other things; that if you meant everything, you ought to hav 
said everything; that if you said a few things, you did not have 
the rest in mind. I object to making a list of domestic questions, 
beezuse a domestic question may come up which I did not think 
of. In every such case the United States would be just as secure 
in her independent handling of the question as she is now. 

“Then, outside the covenant is the question of Shantune. 
Some gentlemen want to make a reservation or something tliat 
they clothe with a handsome name with regard to the Shantung 
provision, which is that the rights which Germany illicitly ot, 
for she got it by duress, from China shall pass to Japan. While 
the war was in progress, Great Britain and France expressl) 
in a written treaty, though a secret treaty, entered into a 
engagement with Japan that she should have all that Germany 
had in the Province of Shantung.. If we repudiate this treaty in 
that matter Great Britain and Irance can not repudiate tly 
other treaty, and they can not repudiate this treaty inasmuch is 
it confirms the other. Therefore, in order to take away from 
Japan, for she is im physical possession of it now, what Germany 
had in China, we shall have to fight Japan and Great Britain 
and France; and at the same time do China no service, because 
one of the things that is known to everybody is that when tlic 
United States consented, because of this promise of Great Britain 
and France, to putting that provision in the treaty, Japan agreed 
that she would not take all of what was given to her in the 
treaty; that, on the contrary, she would, just as soon as possillc 
after the treaty was carried out, return every sovereign right or 
right resembling a sovereign right that Germany had enjoyed in 
Shantung te the Government of China, and that she would ret: 
at Shantung only those economic rights with regard to the ad- 
ministration of the railway and the exploitation of certain mines 
that other countries enjoy clsewhere in China, It is not an ex 
ceptional arrangement—a very unfortunate arrangement. | 
think, elsewhere as there, for China, but not an exceptional 
arrangement. Under it Japan will enjoy privileges exactly siinti- 
lar and concessions exactly similar to what other nations ce jo} 
elsewhere in China and nothing more. In addition to that, if 
the treaty is entered into by the United States China will for 
the first time in her history have a forum to which to bring 
every wrong that is intended against her or that Iias been cor- 
mitted against her. 

“When you are studying article 10, my fellow citizens, I hes 
of you that you will read article 11. I do not hear that ver) 
often referred to. Article 11—I am not going to quote thie 
words of it—makes it the right of any member of the Teague to 
eall attention to anything, anywhere, that is likely to disturb 
the peace of the world or the good understanding between 
nations upon which the peace of the world depends. Ever) 
aspiring people, every oppressed people, every people whose 
hearts can no longer stand the strain of the tyranny that lus 
been put upon them, can find a champion to speak for it in the 
forum of the world. Until that covenant is adopted, wha‘ 
the international law? International law is that no matter ho \ 
deeply the United States is interested in something in some othe 
part of the world that she believes is going to set the world 0! 
fire or disturb the friendly relations between two great nations, 
she can not speak of it unless she can show that her own inter 
ests are directly involved, It is a hostile and unfriendly act ' 
call attention to it, and article 11 says, in so many words, tliat 
it shall be the friendly right of every nation to call attention \” 
any such matter anywhere ; so that if anybody contemplates any- 
thing that is an encroachment upon the rights of China he cau 
be summonel to the bar of the world. I do not know when any 
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nation that could not take care of itself, as unfortunately China 
ean not, ever had such a humane advantage accorded it before. 
It is not only we, my fellow citizens, who are caught in all the 
implications of the affairs of the world; everybody is caught in 
it now. and it is right that anything that affects the world should 
made everybody's business, 
“Phe heart of the covenant of the league of nations is this: 
Iivery member of the league promises never to go to war 
without first huving done one or the other of two things, either 
having submitted the matter to arbitration, in which case it 
agrees abselutely to abide by the award, or having submitted it to 
discussion by the council of the league of nations. If it sub- 
mits it for discussion by the council, it agrees to allow six 
suonths for the discussion and to Jay all the documents and 
‘acts in its possession before the council, which is authorized 
to publish them; and even if it is not satisfied with the opinion 
‘ondered by the council, it agrees that it will not go to war 
within less than three months after the publication of that 
judgment. There are nine months in which the whole matter 
is before the bar of mankind, and, my fellow citizens, I make 
this confident prediction, that no nation will dare submit a 
had case to that jury. I believe that this covenant is better 
than 95 per cent insurance against war. Suppose it was only 
» per eent insurance; would not you want it? If you can get 
ny insurance against war, do not you want it? I ask any 
mother, af father, any brother, anybody with a heart, ‘ Do not 


s 


you want some insurance against war, no matter how little?’ 
\nd the experience of mankind, from the conferences between 
employers and employees, is that if people get together and 
talk things over, it becomes more and more difficult to fight 
the longer they talk. There is not any subject that has not 
two sides to it, and the reason most men will not enter into 


discussion with antagonists is that they are afraid the other 
fellows’ side will be stronger than theirs. The only thing 
tare afraid of, my fellow citizens, is the truth. 

“A eynical old politician once said to his son, *‘ John, do not 
other your head about lies; they will take care of themselves, 
ut if you ever hear me denying anything you may make up 
your mind it is so.’ The only thing that is formidable is the 
truth, I learned what I know about Mexico, whieh is not 
much as I should desire, by hearing a large number of liars 
tell me all about it. At first, IT was very much confused, 
because the narratives did not tally, and then one day, when I 
had a lueid interval, it occurred to me that that was because 
what was told me was not true. The truth always matches; 
it is lies that do not match. I also observed that back of all 
these confusing contradictions there was a general mass of 
acts which they all stated, and I knew that that was the 


\ 


as 


region into which their lying capacity did not extend. They 
had not had time to make up any lies about that, and the 
orrespondences in their narratives constituted the truth. The 


lifferences could be forgotten. So I learned a great deal about 
Mexico by listening to a sufficiently large number of liars. The 
truth is the regnant and triumphant thing in this world. You 
nay trample it under foot, you may blind its eyes with blood, 
ut you ean not kill it, and later it rises up and 
ceks and gets its revenge. 
“That is what it behecoves 
in these radical days. 


sooner or 


fellow citi- 
to cure the 


us to remember, my 
The men who want 
of governments by destroying government are going 
io be destroyed themselves; destroyed, I mean, by the chaos 
that they have created, because remove the organism of society 
ind, even if you are strong enough to take anything that you 


11s 


wrongs 


vant, you are not smart enough to keep it. The next stronger | 
fellow will take it away from you and the most audacious | 


That 
truth that is going to master society in Russia and in any 
place that tries Russia’s unhappy example. I hope you 

Vill not think it inappropriate if I stop here to express my 
shame as an American citizen at the race riots that have oc- 
rred in some places in this country where men have for- 
sotten humanity and justice and ordered society and have run 
inuck. That constitutes a man not only the enemy of society 
but his own enemy and the enemy of justice. I want to say 
(ils, too, that a strike of the policemen of a great city, leaving 
hat city at the merey of an army of thugs, is a crime against 
Vilization. In my judgment, the obligation of a policeman is 
s sacred and direct as the obligation of a soldier. He is a 
public servant, not a private employee, and the whole honor and 
ifety of the community is in his hands. He has no right to 
‘efer any private advantage to the public safety. I hope that 
that lesson will be burned in so that it will never again be 
lorgotten, because the pride of America is that it can exercise 
self-control. That is what a self-governing nation not 
inerely a nation that elects people to do its jobs for it, but a 


“roup amongst you will make slaves and tools of you. is 


the 
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nation that can keep its head, concert its 
out how its purposes can be executed. 

“One of the noblest sentences ever uttered uttered by 
Mr. Garfield before he became President. He was a Member of 
Congress, as I remember it, at the time of Mr. Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation. He happened to be in New York City, and Madison 
Square was filled with a surging mass of deeply excited people 
when the news of the murder came. Mr. Garfield at the 
old Fifth Avenue Hotel, which had a balcony out over the 
entrance, and they begged him to go out and say something to 
the people. He went out and, after he had attracted their 
attention, he said this beautiful thing: ‘My fellow citizens, 
the President is dead, but the Government lives and God Om- 
nipotent reigns.’ America is the place where you can not kill 
your government by killing the men who conduct it. The only 
Way you can kill government in America is by making the men 
and women of America forget how to govern, and nobody can 
do that. They sometimes find the team a little difficult to 
drive, but they sooner or later whip it into harness. And, my 
fellow citizens, the underlying thought of what I have tried 
to say to you to-night is the organization of the world for 
order and peace. Our fortunes are directly involved, and my 
mind reverts to that scene that I painted for you at the out 
set—that slope at Suresnes, those voiceless graves, those 
ing women—and I say, ‘My fellow citizens, the pledge 
speaks from those graves is demanded of us. We 
to it that those boys did not die in vain. We must fulfill the 
great mission upon which they crossed the sea.’ ” 
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YUMA IRRIGATION PROJECT, ARIZONA. 
Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration and passage of a bill which I am sure 


will be unobjectionable. It is important that it be passed at an 


early day. It provides for the disposition of the waste and 
drainage water at the end of the Yuma irrigation project in 


Arizona. We desire to have the advantage of the use of this 
water on the American side, but have at present no power tf 
| use it. I therefore ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
| sideration of the bill (S. 2610) to provide for the disposal of cer- 
| tain waste and drainage water from the Yuma project, Arizona 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as follows; 


Oo 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au 
thorized and empowered to dispose of the waste and drainage waiters 
which are or may become available at the southern end of the Yuma 
reclamation project, Arizona, which was constructed under the provi 
sions of the reclamation act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat., p. 388), on the 
best terms obtainable without incurring any obligation for delivery of 
any specific quantity of water at any future time. 

Sec. 2. That the proceeds of the disposal of said waters shall Le 
covered into the reclamation fund and be employed in defraying the 
expenses incident to the delivery of such water, including pumping «nd 


river protection, and the balance, if any, is hereby appropriated, ab 


shall be expended under the supervision of the Secretary of the Interi 
for improving and maintaining the river protection works of the Yuma 
project. 

The bill was reported the Senate without amendmenf, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


lo 


PAY OF OFFLCERS IN COAST GUARD, 


Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution (S. J. Res. 102) to equalize the pay 
and allowances of commissioned officers, warrant and 
enlisted men of the Coast Guard with those of the Navy. I ask 
leave to make a brief statement as to what the joint resolution 
relates. 

The joint 
and allowances 


officers, 


serene SCE 


resolution proposes legislation relative to the pay 
of officers of the Coast Guard Service. The 
| Coast Guard is composed of the old Revenue Service and the 
Life-Saving Service. During the war they were attached to the 
Navy Department, and received the pay and allowances which 
were received in the Navy. They have, however, since been 
detached from the Navy Department, which relegates them to 
the scale of wages that prevailed before the war. The depart 
ment now finds difficulty in obtaining crews for that service a 
the present pay. Men are leaving the service because they can 
get higher wages in other sea service. 

It is very important that the joint 
promptly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. KING. I ask that the joint resolution be read, becatse, 
if I understand its terms and provisions, I shall object to its 
consideration. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the joint resolution. 

Mr. KING. I will not ask to have the joint resolution read 
further. I object to its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


should pass 


resolution 


| 
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WILLIAM EDWARD REYNOLDS, 


FIRMATION OF CAPT. 


JONES of Washington. Mr. President, on yesterday, 
n the executive session was held, I could not be present. I 
ial been previously called away from the Senate. I have had 
nm my desk for some time a nomination to report favorably. I 
ask unanimous consent that, as in executive session, I may now 
‘rmitted to report the nomination referred to, and I ask 
inanimous consent for its present consideration. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 
ars none. The Secretary will read the report. 
The Secretary. From the Committee on Commerce Mr. JonEs 
of Washington reports favorably the nomination of Senior 
Capt. William Edward Reynolds to be captain commandant of 
he Coast Guard to fill an existing vacancy. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the con- 
mation of the nomination? 
The Chair hears none, and the 
Presid will be notified. 


CON 


The Chair 


nomination is confirmed, and 


iREATY 


‘the. VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business ir open executive session. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
the Whole and in open executive session, resumed the con- 
sideration of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if I could hope to record accu- 

fely ny views with respect to the German treaty in the votes I 

! cast during its consideration by the Senate, I would not add 

already tremendous volume of discussion: but all of us 
now through long experience how impossible it is to express 
rough parliamentary forms our exact opinions upon an intri- 
ite and difficult subject, and this situation constrains me to do 
at otherwise I would gladly have left undorie. 

Strange as it may seem, I intend to assume that every Sen- 
is for the treaty or against the treaty, whether 
league nations or against the league of nations, 
reservations opposed to reserva 

honest in his that every Senator 
ants to do thi With respect to this 
effectua lh) the welfare of his 
humal 
expr 
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own country simply to vindicate the infallibility 
Executive in his work at Paris. Nothing could be 
inate than the impression which such a situation 

ry. The unhappy consequences are not lim- 

inder consideration, but extend to all the 
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people in the integrity of representative government, we will 
ourselves be chiefly responsible for the greatest calamity which 
can befall the human race. 

It ought not to excite surprise to find the widest differences 
of opinion with respect to policies and measures which should 
be adopted in both our domestic and foreign affairs, but I 
appeal with all my strength for a course of debate which pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that all of us are mindful of our 
constitutional obligations and that each of us in his own way is 
endeavoring to advance the interests of the people of the United 
States with single-minded fidelity. 

It was inexpressibly shocking to me to read in the newspapers 
a few days ago that the President had characterized Senators 
who are opposed to the treaty as “ contemptible quitters,” and 
that he had sent to them the message, “ Put up or shut up.’ 
I will not believe until these reports are corroborated that the 
Chief Executive of the Nation ever used these or similar ex- 
pressions, but if he did he has lost something which, try as he 
may, he will never regain—something indispensable to the su 
eessful conduct of the high office which he now occupies. T can 
understand his tremendous anxiety for the approval oi 
work, but he ought to understand, and presently he will under- 
stand, that such epithets and such coarse and brutal threats 
will not advance his cause in the Senate, and will—and this i 
the deplorable reflection—inevitably tend to overthrow the i: 
stitutions he has sworn to protect and preserve. Te German 
treaty is vastly important, but it shrinks into nothingness whei 
compared with the defense of law and order, with the main 
tenance of peace and security within our own borders. \ 
these preliminary observations, which, trite and obvious as 
are, I ceuld not refrain from making, I turn to the 
ander our immediate consideration. 

It is not my purpose to review analytically that part o 
treaty which relates to the terms impesed upon Germany. 
is my opinion that in some respects these terms are ni 
severe as they should be, and that in other respects th: 
more severe than they ought to be. It has been my view 
Germany should be made helpless or harmless in a mil 
way and left as free as is consistent with safety in a comn 
cial industrial way, in order that she might be 
make reparations and restitutions which in justic« 
ought innke. I fear that the German people may not be 
to maintain a continuous, successful government under the 
ditions which have been imposed; and if she fails in th: 
spect she will be a plague spot the world and hoy 
reparations will vanish in the chaos that must ensue. T! 
however, an ract suggestion purely; for, whatever n 
my opinion the subject, these terms have been 
upol Great Britain, France, and Italy, the chief suffer 
the and, from my standpoint, the United States shor 
| content with the disposition which these powers have m: 
| ene : 


hi 
ti 


sul ic 


' nf 
and abit 


ilie 


to 


in the 
abst 


upon 


war 


which’ eur countr 
when the President outlined. in hi 
t] e Terms of Teeetes However ‘ xntted hh 
have been, he embarrassed beyond mea 
directly concerned planted the 
sension and discontent everywhere. For years 
come this country will the weighi thai 
take of overpowering cgotism. observation 
consider rau moment our attitude toward the 
which we sought to accermplish, and the respon: 
its victorious conclusion imposed upon us Ii 
surd to iterate and reiterate that America entered the 
‘make the world safe for demoeracy ” or that any oth: 
ligerent took up arms in order to bring about that happy 
If democracy is to be accepted as a broad, general synon 
free government, it implies that the peopl 
compose the government are to come together with or w 
the struggle which ordinarily precedes the establishment 
independent nation, of their own volition, and rule 
to their own will. Not only so, but it involves the though 
an already established power will not oppose the withdr: 
from it of a body of men who, by reason of race, color, re! 
commubpity of purpose, or other circumstance, desire to « 
There was no nation engaged in the war whieh fought fo 
such thing, nor is there « nation in the world that would 
mit the application of this glittering generality and mea! 
less catchword to iis own affairs. The.constant use of this ce- 
ceptive ery has done infinite harm, and at this moment 1s 
| clonding the real issues of an appalling situation. 
Our entrance into the conflict was simply an acceptance o! 
brutal challenge which Germany insolently issued to our hono 
and interest. We raised an Army, mobilized our Navy, and 
| began to fight, because Germany was already making war upon 
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| 


us, and we knew that if she overcame Europe our country would 


| 
| 


be in the gravest peril. Under these circumstances it was per- 
fectly clear that we must fight and that we must fight in 
‘rance. We had just one object, and no soldier or sailor ever | 


it: It was to whip Germany and reduce that 
riminal nation to a state of military helplessness and thus | 
forever remove the peril which threatened to overcome us. 
When we accomplished that object, our part in the cruel drama 
as played, and our exit from the stage of war should have 
us speedy and complete as possible. This does net mean | 
we should have abandoned our allies or that we ought 
made a separate peace with Germany; but it does mean 


isunderstood 


to 


it was not our duty to associate ourselves with foreign 
wers in reforming the map of the world and in agreeing to | 
ntain it as the victors had made it. We were bound to | 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan in whatever meas- 


were necessary to be taken to make it sure that Germany 
ld not again assault the world, and, plainly, the American 
must bear the burden, whatever it may be, of enforcing | 
terms upon Germany that she will not again become a 
nace to the safety of the United States. I have not the least 
mpathy with the suggestion that the moment Germany was | 
rcome upon the field of battle we should have incontinently 
urope and returned to America. We were under the high- 
bligations of honor, as well as under the most imperative | 
» our country, to join our allies in making peace. 
is not true, however, that we are bound to join our asso- 


ie 





es in arms in every undertaking which they may think: | 
<sary in order to compose Europe. The circumstances | 
point out the duty which falls upon us and the duty | 


and 


their 


falls upon them. Our duty is limited to Germany 
iture; their duty expands into whatever 
ons with the nations of that continent. 
United States during the last three years has twice en- 
Iurope. It first entered to make war upon Germany, and 
the most impressive spectacle in the history of the world, 
was done in a way and to a degree never before witnessed 
hich no other power in the annals of mankind had 
r could ever have paralleled. <A little more than a year 
with courage never surpassed, the United States had ac 
shed its mission; and, when the day of the armistice 
d, it had won the admiration and held the confidence, 
and affection of every country of the earth whose peo- 
ed justice, revered liberty, and honored manhood. The 
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nd fame of the American soldier and the nation of his 
ince touched the highest point ever attained in the cause 


anity. 
tle later the United States again entered Europe; this 
to make war, but to make peace. A great ship was 
ered and filled with statesmen of high and low degree, 


istorians, students, lawyers, experts, and a vast retinue 
endants, and at their head the President of the United 
1 royal state and ceremonial accompaniment. He had 
1! and published his program, and he went like a vic- 
conqueror—not of Germany alone, but of all the prob- 
organized and unorganized society—to carry into effect 
raordinary plan for the reformation and the readjust- 
f all of the peoples of the whole earth. If we may 
he manifestos which preceded him, he went to make 
dy happy, comfortable, and prosperous; he went to in- 
every human being the highest forms of civilization 
e completest freedom known to mankind: he went to 
if necessary, to the citizens of the allied countries 
t injustice of their own institutions; he went to 
upon America, the one power of undiminished 
l and resources, the task of settling all disputes and 
¢ her will upon vast populations naturally turbulent 
ordered by war. 


} 


he was pleased to call the highest duty of the people of 


y 
i 


e 


as 


lited States. He remained six months and, in some 
ended his work. When he came away the United 
had not a friend in Europe, Asia, or Africa, and our 


Service in the war was almost forgotten in the storm 
which followed him as he sailed for home. The 
ng he brought with him which was joyfully received in 
ca by multitudes of good people was the covenant for a 
of nations, and this because, and only because, these 
believed, many of them without inquiry, that the league 
oring peace to a war-weary world and would maintain 

| the years to come. Gradually these people are begin- 
the tremendous and, indeed, impossibly heavy 

"Ls We are asked to assume, and gradually they are under- 
ing that there are some provisions in the covenant which 
inevitably provoke war instead of keeping the peace. 
ally they are being convinced that the United States ¢ 
th to its own men and women, 


ests 


0 see 


an 
safety guarantee with 

















our Army and Navy the sovereignty of all the nations as they 
may emerge from the clouds of the titanie strugg! I ugh 
which we have passed 

It seems to me that due regard for the i 
of the United States would have required this concourse of 
American representatives who filled the George V hington to 
overflowing to have said to the a mbled pe ( ‘ ssione 
something like this 

“America ha help DCS ( i 1 5 i 
are here to join u in pe with Geri hi i nd 
her powerless t aSsa 1} ‘ fain he I = ter ni 1Ol al 
will leave her without hope of iture congue Sx 4 
we are concerned, this ought to be done by sbanding her 
army and forbidding its recreation; by destroying her 1 
and prohibiting its reconstruct by dismantling her fortific 
tions and preventing their r ration; by turning her m tic 
factories into industrial plants and enjoining their rece ‘si0} 
We recognize that we ought to share the burde! doin | 
things for your safety as well as our ow! 

“We are not here, however, and will not stay here, fe 
purpose of dividing the territory of Germany amor! ! 
torious belligerents. We are not here, and‘ vill not s ( 
to assist you in bringing about order in Russia, or of establis! 
ing the kind of government which you think ought to prevail in 
that distracted country. We are not here, and we will t sta 
here, to aid you in determining whether or not Esthonia, ] 
vonia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechslovakia, Ukraine \ ! 
Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, Bulgaria, and Tur! nu 
be independent sovereignties or to maintain the resp t 
ritories by force of American arms and tl! up] ‘ 
American Treasury if new boundaries are to be decreed 
plebiscites and elections are to be held; if back, | peoples 
to be trusteed ; if races are to bh ussigne 1 to this or that pow 
these are things which belong to you ind the United Stat 
3,000 miles across the sea, will not become the arbiter or poli 
man for Europe, Asia, or Africa. 

‘We are here, and will stay here, create a par y 
nations for peace. We will agree for ourselves that \ 
submit to the judgment of a world tribunal every arbitrabl 
dispute which may arise between the United States ar 
other nation, and we will abide by the judgment that m ! 
rendered ; not only so, but we will agree that on account 
controversy, whether justiciable or otherwise, we will not go 
war for such a period as will enable the reputable tions 
the earth to meet in counci! and hear a full, free discussion ¢ 

| the matter in issue, and frank interchange of opiniot tl 
| regard to it, with the understanding that upon such g tion 
the whole province ol the council ends with discussio1 nad 
| that neither decision nor recommendation to be attempted. 
We will join you in an honest effort to enlarge and make rt 
| the code of international law so that every nation ma ov 
its rights and act accordingly.” 
| It is my deliberate conclusion that if a course the outl . 
of which I have suggested had been pursued thi nti 
would still enjoy the respect and confidence of the 1 ld, an 
| that everything that mortal wisdom and foresight can do to 
| preven war would have been done { ought to add to this 
thought another which is uppermost in my mind, although | 
know that it would not have been accepted by the powers 
associated with us during the war. We ought to have pr 
posed simultaneous and progressive disarmament, for it is 1 
profound belief that the most effective way to prevent w 
of great magnitude and general destruction lies in the polic: 
| of an wnarmed world. I have indicated what I think ould 
have been done, and it will be my purpose as we pass through 
this treaty to make it conform as nearly as may be, and so 
far as the United States is involved, to the principles I havi 
attempted to make clear. 

Emphatically as I may condemn the disposition of the Cl 
nese Provinee, or as radically wrong as the distributix of 
other German territory may be, as indefensible 1 
itation of the borders of these new governments set up il 
Europe is, or as surcharged with trouble as man) the 
activities undoubtedly are, I am not willing to disturb ft 
various arrangements between Great Britain, France, | . 
and Japan. The underlying principle which I am advo ng 
is the withdrawal of interference on our part in the ffairs 
All that I want to do is to lift the United States from this 
awful tangle. My whole purpose will have been achieved if 
I ean do something toward delivering our country from this 
body of death to which we have been chained. I want to 
relieve the American Republic from the eternal odium of the 
| Shantung crime; I want to relieve it from the responsibility 
| of the government of the Saar Valley, with its plebiscites 
| and: autocratic power; I want it relieved from the supervision 
| of the elections in Silesia; I want it relieved from the disgrace 
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of passing over Thrace Bulgaria; I want it relieved from 
the everlasting quarrels which will ensue when statesmen and 
surveyors erect the monuments which will mark the 
boundaries of the violent peoples in eastern and southern Eu- 
rope. I leave all these and kindred things for dispo- 
sition by 
seem conscionable and humane 
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upon the German treaty 
consideration of the covenant for a 
During the closing days of the last session, after 
Europe with the proposed 


observations 


briet 
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1rom 


sident had eturned 
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SUTLLO- 


subject, giving my views with some fullness upon 
Was one of the first, I think, to submit the proposal to a 
what crilical examination. I attempted to state fairly th 
that was in 
am not concerned about con- 
one speaks the truth as he sees it he need not 
trouble himself about the harmony of his utterances. It 
with gratification, however, that I find the opinions I 
now entertain after six months of diligent study and constant 
reflection are in exact accord with the opinions I then expressed. 
The intervening period, with its opportunities for examination 
and reexamination, has but erystallized and deepened the con- 
victions which were then, in a measure, instinctive. In 
that know that the influence these months 

flection has 


print as an 


tionable provisions I 
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its obije 


is 


sole 


order 
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appendix to my present observations the address 


which I delivered in the Senate on the “ Proposed constitution | 


for 2a league of nations” on the 26th day of February, 1919. 
I said then, and I say now, that I am in favor of a league 
inong nations to promote the peaceful settlement of disputes 

ind to prevent war, and the provisions in what was then called 

but described as a “ covenant,” which 
toward the submission of all arbitrable controversies to 
cither arbitration or the judgment of a world court I want 
to preserve, and I intend to do it if it be possible to disengage 
it from the evil obligations which other provisions seek to 

IT am earnestly in favor of a world council 

which all disputes can be frankly debated before war 
I am profoundly convinced that the opportunity which 

permit the reputable powers of the earth to meet each other 
face to face and talk over controversies, pending war, would 
to insure peace among nations than all the obligations 

Governments can assume. I am most willing that the 
States shall agree that it will not begin a war until it 

fellow nations in this spirit and made known the 

which to lead toward an armed conflict. I am 
w, aS I always have been, for simultaneous ypd proportionate 
disarmament proceeding in a progressive way, as confidence 
zrows and fear of war disappears, until we realize our hope in 
unarmed world. 
These things are fiot found in full perfection, some of them 
not at all, in either the proposed “ constitution” which the 

President laid before us last spring nor in the proposed “ cove- 

nant’? which appears as a part of the German treaty, but the 

beginnings are there and I want to hold fast to them; and I 

will hold fast to them if I am not asked to ratify certain other 

articles and clauses in the covenant which are so fatal to free 
institutions, so subversive of morals in enlightened government, 
so destructive of American liberty, and so perilous for democracy 
that I would hold myself a traitor not only to the welfare of 

u vi people but to civilization as well if I did not do every- 
ing in my power to eliminate them from the compact, and, fail- 

ing in that, to refuse my assent to the treaty of which they form 

apart. In all my life I have never seen good and evil so closely 
inated and upon such intimate terms as they are in the in- 
rT 


strument bef 
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In my former address I made three chief objections to the 
then proposed “constitution for a league of nations”: First, to 
cluding the Monroe doctrine ; second, to the obligation to respect 
ind preserve the territorial integrity and political independence 
of the nations entering the league; and, third, to the authority 
if the league for the issuance of a mandate requiring the United 
States udminister the affairs of a foreign country. There 
were other but, from my standpoint, minor objections which I 
did not discuss. The present treaty with its covenant, although 
changed in its phraseology, intensifies my first objection. The 
second, based upon article 10, remains unchanged. The third, 
relating to 1aidnates, has been partially met by the stipulation 
that any nation selected as a mandatory may accept or decline 
the proposal. This initigates the enormity of the mandatory pro 
Visi¢ a, and if itis still further safeguarded by a reservation thai 


to 


of 
brought no change in my opinion, I ask leave to | 
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own citizens undertake the responsibility of such | 
proper, | 
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for a league of nations, I addressed the Senate upon } 
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Congress alone has the jurisdiction io accept so extraordinary g 
commission, I can waive my objection, for it is quite impossible 
for me to conceive that a Congress can be assembled so unmind 

ful of its constitutional limitations and indifferent to the 
welfare of the people of the United States as to enter upon an 

such insane undertaking. 

With respect to the jurisdiction of the league, whether jy 
council or assembly, over the domestic affairs of the parties to 
the covenant and with respect to the exemption of the Monro 
doctrine from its authority or interference there seems to by 
little difference of opinion in principle «among Senators. How 
ever, We separate widely upon interpretations, and the mer: 
fact that we do differ makes it perfectly clear that there shoul 
be a plain, strong, effective reservation upon these subjects 
the resolution of ratification ; and, without dwelling upon 
matters further, I intend to assume that such a reservation wi 
be adopted by a decisive majority. 

I approach now, Mr. President, urticle 10, which, as I ha 
remarked, has been modified only in form but not in substance 
It has been often quoted, but T beg to repeat it: 

The members of the league undertake to respect and presei 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing | 
league. In case of any 
upon th us by which this o 


sO 


aggression, the council shall advis 
tion shall be fulfilled. 

The President has frequently described this article 
heart of the league, and when we renicmbev the kind of leag 
the superstate—which lies deep down in his mind, the accu 
It is this article wh 
in his vision when he said that there was force in 
covenant-——in the background, to be sure, but easily perce 
It is this article from which springs his vision of America 
ing the world. It is in this article that he finds the pow 


Les 


Was 


| crush all humanity into an artificial, hardened, and eterna! | 


| reviews of a situation which has arisen 


power given to the league over our domestic questions, in- | 


| as an instrumentality for the determination of boundaries i 


tern. It is upon this article that he bases his hope and prophe 
that the conclusion of the treaty will bring peace and 
still the raging passions of man, overflow resentment and 
appointment with oblivion, stimulate commerce, and creat 
fort, content, and happiness everywhere. 

Far be it from me to doubt the sincerity of the Presici 
he eloquently urges these and kindred considerations. 
divergence from his path of reason comes about because I lia 
an entirely different conception of the development and prog 
of peoples and nations. I do not believe that the welfar 
hunranity will be promoted by a compact through which 
strong nations will dominate and control many weaker na 
The protection which article 10 is designed to furnish to fe 
powers must inevitably lead either to their complete subje 
tion or to continuous revolution. One of the most interes! 
in eastern Eu 
from the pen of Mr. Frank H. Simonds, a famous war w)! 
It was published in the Evening Star of September 158, and 
illustrates so clearly what American soldiers and An 
money are expected to do under article 10 that I desire to pri 
it as an appendix to my remarks. The article relates to a 
troversy between Hungary, Serbia, and Roumania over 2 
of the territory which has been set apart by the treaty of 
to one or the other of these nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapsworrn in the ©! 
Without objection, leave to print the article is granted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have noted also a most significant a} 
graph in a speech delivered by Lloyd-George on September 
before the International Brotherhood Congress, and I qu 
brief passage from the report of his address: 

Alluding to the league of nations as an organized attempt to 
stitute fair play for force, the premier was heckled about Russia 
Ireland, to which he replied: “ We must have fair play in each 
on both sides.” He added that, at the time of the armistice, 
not foreseen that the league might be required to prevent smal! natio! 
from destroying each other. ‘“ There never was a league of nau 
more needed,” he declared. “I fear the welter of warring nations 
continue, unless there is a strong band like that of the federated pow' 
to insist upon peace, I see no hope for the world except in 
strong league.” 

About the same time I observed an interview with Mr. Hen’ 
Morgenthau, a member of one of the many investigating co! 
missions roving through Europe. He is reported to have = 

The only remedy I can see is the league of nations, The league | 
operate immediately te decide disputes, determine frontiers, and res 
order in central Europe, which is threatened with anarchy. 0» 
league of nations can restore the confidence of new nations 2h 
respect from Germany. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President——— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MOSES. That being the view of Mr. Morgentha 
the Senator advance any opinion of his own as to why the Paw 
has so carefully left the league of nations out of considera 


1 
i 


committed that task to the five principal allied and associated 


' powers ? 











1919, 


Mr. CUMMINS. T do not attemnt to explain what seem 


1 very strange inconsistency. I only know that when these 
orders and frontiers are established, it then becomes the duty | 
meni of t engu » empl all the force, whether | 
mn or money, to maintain and nrotect the boundaries that | 
hus beet stablished , 
Vir. MOSES The Senator se, enn not have over- | 
d that one boundary def blished in the instru- 


Netherlands and Bel- 
and may lead 


nam that be 
alre (ly produced 


ery serious complicatior 


it itself, ‘ly, 





rupture 


tials 


Mr. CUMMINS. That is qui true, Mr. President, and not 
o, but the United States is id to ] e alread ) d | 
ilitary or its naval forces in orde1 eject Italians from | 

and to compel the restoration or very of ft 
surrounding territory, to tl hu Slav St h | 
een created by the treaty. 

I JIOSES Furthe than t! { \I T> icle { 

; are true, the forces « he Unit States are acti 
with the forces of the inchoate Serb-Croat-S! li 
State which has nothing but nor ! diplomatic g- | 
St: whose boundari h not ven established, | 
vhose people are not yet harmo vith each other in | 
irious elements, a State with which ] formed no |} 
through the constitutional methods, and a Stat th | 
ve are not warranted in joining in warlike measures. 
CUMMINS I n very mucl 


"" Hampshire ror pointiz g 
ler which we will be call 
der and protect borders 
utterances point 
po erful Governmen 
time being, are 
will require a 


to defend these 


zreat 


frontiers 























half-civilized people in pe 
States, by reason of its undi 
oure is to be the le: 
seems to be one ide 
ire insistent that we mu 
B France Ete ind 
pon u | 
resi this att de toward tiol of h 
f 1 vay toler ble how long ck you think 
before thes Strong pow Ss ( find themselys 
1 disagreement among the Ss We are dy 
ally condemning, inferentially at | all in 
ntung affair, and there would be many SI 
had proceeded far in this ambitious prog 
ncipal associated powers were to worl 1 | 
ican nothing else than complete and arbitrary " 
rid To me the whole ] posal j rol y; 
Wwrol and it ough ho a I of 
» hav behind them th tl Litior I ‘ron) 
y of the United Stat 
| to inquire whethe 1 bligat im] l 
Mi in article 10 1 l m ligation. 
ize no distinction ir 1 : this be ‘ cal 
| obligatic Ls. | f 1y rat that in this a icle 
zree to follow tl el 1 the co Lt may 
h respect » th ilar meas h should 
ley to preserve to t int L political 
but we bind o es abst el rey ably 
ver in our juds mo ffectualty om 
esul In honor ) nd al i 
nece sary To st l havy ‘SS 
plies, if supplies ar cessary ; to establish an e1 
embargo is nec ry; in short, to do for the cow 
d exactly what we would do for ourst ul ik 
ances. . 
IITCHCOCK., Mr. Preside 
PRESIDING OFFICER. Does tl tor fri I a 
the Senator from Nebraska? 
UMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska 
HITCHCOCK. Has the Senator from Iowa eve1 ae ) 
ticle 10 as a method adopted net to put 1p to wars 


a STOp to 
CUMMTNS. 
iit 


wars of conquest? 

I nk I ha yntemplated the 
which it can be viewed. 
crystallize the world as it emerg 
erve, as I 


article in 
The purpose of article 
es from this. conflict; 
zather, the territorial integrity and the 

independence of every nation as it then exists. I can 
nd how it might be wise from time to time for the 
tes fo enter a war in order to overcome the desire of 
t; but my iti is that it is im- 


ve Cf 





in 


) re 
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1on 


ng I 


proposi 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK Will the Senator perm e to ine > 
as to the probabilities? When the Monroe doctrine ‘ I 
ciated, nearly 100 years ago, it was a threat by Un i States 
to every nation in Europe that we would regar n act of 
var if those nations of Europe, then bent on « q { ndertook 
o touch any nation of the Western Hemisp] ci} enato 
knows that that threat by the United States ( ! t es 
sary for us to send an army to Brazil or Ecu: or ¢ ubia 
or to a other yUNTrY south or Cen L Am a lthougl 
the doing of tl thing was involved by our threat The Senator 
knows that that threat 1 er « cdoliar o n b ths 
ifr hel a I ongquest o \V Hlem1 
r ! ons in this league, 1 bering ul]: 
I ld. Sz he | he 
t = nati la t 1M t 
impa e territorial integrit ) eal fependen 
1 lol ‘ senat tl re 
i | ou Tl Lanv i Lo] th ne ‘ | self - ¢ 
I ! iz pena that t nition - 2 rye ould h ‘ 
l na of Nort! pr €x s I Amer l 
w lie } n t e¢ Monroe doctri ] tl 
LOnI ! 1} i ve ther ea 
eve a evented com \ stern Hemis ¢ 
) ! I ‘or | ey y t { I ! Ol ! l 
oO l I rit ( } i¢ ti \ it a if et fT 
f preventing ! of l 
Mr. ¢ MM "Tres I I ( ‘ < 
v1 r e. It: ] and t Ur 1 
S ‘ ‘ 14 ‘ incipul Owe ne in the rie 
were fo agre I themsetves t ‘ shovld be 1 ve 
vl he d s of e sovereig¢ tes of vorlid, 
that an a ! thos soverel2 ‘ ule be 1 } I 
ra that [ it that h f pre 
I yt kno I ! sovert if these countri« 3 they 
1} no I oe] 1] to be eontinued: I do not kne tha 
Po d shou ha the heundaries forevermore that " ow 
ssig to |i I do oO Lor the Czechoslo bould 
exist just a he is me arranged: I do not know that Re 
Bulgaria ! Purke I the territories that have 
\ he nution shouk art Muve as tl ey 
rhe 1 stats ‘ roclaimed t]} Vor e AOCt! 
i! said, * We shi regard any attack upon or interferene 
\ iftin . e Weste Hen isphere ! miirrem I to th 
1 States ntended » bring and proba! resulting in 
! m and d f ! stitutions o ty d States nd 
ill le ‘ v effort of tha ‘ i infr ( to our 
Tes We say that wit per | futur rf 
the orld: ! s hat a LINST \ I ‘ MAINS 
Vr. SOSES \ HITCHCOCK dressed ‘ hair 
Mr. CUMMUENS d the Senater fr Ni Hampshi 
Mr. MOSES \ | cent ay I add to what the Senaton 
fret Tey ‘ Shy that ¢ ditions 1 he tim 
Ni ro i promuigated wel ether dissimila 
to th now existing rhen the European natio nak ‘ 
oO ! ‘ } Ino this continent were 5.000 miles t 
Lin t 1 people who were dissimilar in blood, i 
nr and in traditions. Cenditions in Europe 
vill lead to future trouble—indeed, they have already pro 
vokee trouble 1 ler tl \ y terms of f S ¢ enal hol 
different from those which confronte itions i pea 
: ns d the Latin-American peo sa hundred irs oO 
) th Mr. Presiden there are rivalrous nations of the 
« hlood seekit t bring their own people within their bound- 
‘ not possibly be compared with those 
existing on thi i . We have already seen 23 wars spring 
up since the venant of the league of nations was given to the 


: 
ly know 


tine last February, and Heaven on 


1 
LiCl 


wo Sit Vi 


rid 
many more wars we shall see if the covenant shall be given to the 
world as a Christmas present. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, all 
New Hampshire says is true, but I base my objecti 
16 much broader ground. It is well 


considerations stated by the Senator from N¢ 


that the Senate 
" 


d by 
Hampshire; 


mon A support 


*W 


we are asked now, without any knowledge of the future or 
what it will bring forth, without any possible information with 
respect to what the eondition of the world 10, 20, or 25 years 


hence may be, enter into an to enforce p 
boundaries and frontiers, the present political independencs 
nations and existing institutions, for all time to come. 

The United had a 
if it has the power to support it 


| 
to agreement resent 


of 


vy to ft) 


world, 


the 


, ‘ 
“nt to fl 


\\ 


States perfect 1 e 


S STHLeTe! LOOK“ ipon 
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inonarchial institutions in America 
we look upon an attempt of that! 
inenace and peril to the Republic which we have now 
this continent”; but does the Senator from 
suy that we have surrounded our proposed agreement 
indaries of all the nations of the world in this 
such restrictions, by any such considerations? 
by the act of some one else. In the United States 

event; we may do what we like to defend the 
announced in 1828; but in article 10 we bind 

that depends entirely upon the act 
and independent nations. 

President, the Senator would not 
could undertake alone to put a 
step to wars of conquest the world? It can only do it by 
uniting with the other nations of the world. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I 1 it will never do it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator believe in 
quest? 

Mr. 
right, il 
there are wars 


nulocratic or 


ur country ; 


ol 
iendly 


lsicn 


S unt Lo 
sort 
established on 
Nebraska 
to defend the boi 
covenant by 
We re hou 
ve control 


doctrine 


ny 
the 
which we 
ourselves lo something 
or the movement of other 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. 


eontend that the United States 


t 
to 


ir 
Ail 


ope 


wars of con- 


IMINS. 


COUTS?, 


times when Wars of conquest are 

The history of the whole world shows that 
of conquest which are wrong, trenrendously 
wrong; but how did the world grow into the attitude which it 
now occupies? Does not the United States exist by virtue of 
conquest? You deny the validity of our own title to existence. 
We caine into existence through conquest. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator believes in 
juest, he not a believer in a league to enforce peace. This 
covenant contemplates two kinds of wars and it endeavors to 
put a stop to both, as the Senator will admit: First, wars aris- 
ing out of disputes, which it endeavors to settle by arbitration 
and by inquiry; and, second, wars of colquest, which it en- 
leavors to settle by article 10. They can only be settled by a 
union of the nations of the world to put a stop to them by an 
ugreement that the political independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of nations shall not be attacked by other nations. If 
Senator be in wars of conquest, he not 
league of nations. 
CUMMINS. So far as I 
nations only for the 


There are 


wars of 


is 


1} does 


the lieves 


ina 

Mr. 
league 
as they 


aim concerned, I believe in 
consideration of circumstances 
may exist at a given time. I believe that the judgment 
of the world ought to recorded upon those circumstances. 
It is utterly impossible with accuracy and with justice to record 
that judgment in advance. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
ihe Senator from Iowa to the extremely urgent necessity of the 
powers at Paris defining the line of demarcation between the 
-overning authorities which were set up of necessity in Europe; 
hat there was no way to establish order of government unless 
he geograp yhical lines were drawn somewhere, and there was 

o other power except the emergent power which was gathered 
it Paris in the prosecution the war by which those lines 
could be delimited. 

Mr. MOSES. But, 
yet been drawn. 

Mr. OWEN. 


of 


be 


ol 


Mr. President, nany of the lines have not 
Most of them have been and some have to be 
surveyed and fixed, which takes time, of course. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have attempted to point 
out the duty which naturally devolved upon the United States 
at the conclusion of the war with Germany and the duty which 
naturally fell upon the countries of Europe. It is not true 
beeause it is a wise thing for Europe to endeavor to compose 
itself arrange its territory into sovereignties that there- 
fore it wise thing for the United States to attempt to 
isSist it in that very difficult, delicate, and burdensome work. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. OWEN. I wanted to 
io the duty which arose to make 
boundaries It true, a 


ne to 


Is ua 


call the attention of the Senator 
a delimitation of the European 
the Senator from New Hampshire 
{ Mr. Moses] says, that that work has not been fully performed. 
it is diflicult to arrange it; but commissions have been provided 
to do the surveying in order definitely to define those boundaries. 
tt is because those boundaries are partly undefined and partly 
in dispute, even where defined, that civil broils have broken out 
between these States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I 
sympathetically. 

Mr. OWEN But I should assume that the Senator would 
feel that the United States, having brought the war to a con- 
clusion so far as the dispersion of military force is concerned, 
would fo “l to participate to the extent of establishing 


is S 


de not concern myself with that except 


oblige 
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a sound peace where our arms have been employed to end th 
violence of war. 
not think we should desert 
fairly finished. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not recognize it to be the duty of 
United States to arrange the affairs of Europe to that extent, 

I concur with the President in his often-repented insistenc 
that we can not, will not, diverce ourselves from the communit 
of nations, We are a part of the world, an important part, 
and we must do our share in the world’s work. Sir, we need 
have no concern about America and her place in the affairs 0} 
the earth. I plead for leadership as earnestly as can any advo 
cate of an unconditional ratification of the league.of nations 
but my hope is that it will be a moral leadership, a leadershi; 
through the shining example of the justice which we shal 
render to all humanity, a leadership through sympathy with th 
I do not want leade) 
ship conferred by caucus or council. I refuse to agree to de 
fend frontiers without respect to their justice. I decline to 
commit my country to figbt for a political independence whic! 
ought to be shattered and overthrown. We must leave thi 
United States free to determine what morality, civilization, 
and righteousness require as the years go on. We must no! 
involve America in entanglements the like of which Washing 
ton, Jefferson, and Madison could not have conceived when thi 
so earnestly admonished their fellow men. 

When formerly I enjoyed the privilege of addressing the Se: 
ate upon this subject I remarked that article 10 was beyond ou 
authority. I listened with great interest to th: 
recent speeches made by those exceedingly able lawyers, the 
Senators from Montana and Minnesota, in which they reache: 
the common conclusion that this article is within the treat: 
making power. It is, I know, an academic question under th 
present conditions, but I must be permitted to say that 
original opinion remains unshaken. I grant at once the sound 
ness of every decision they have cited, the correctness in reason 
ing of every text writer they have quoted, and the authenticity 
of all the historical references they have brought to our atte: 
tion. I dispute none of these, but I deny the conclusion whi: 
has seemed to them so plain. I do not doubt our power to ent 
into such a treaty as we made with Panama. It is clear to » 
that we could properly make with Cuba a similar agreement! 
if we so desired. I go further and say that there would be muc! 
reason in the contention that we could make a treaty with su 
& country as Great Britain for mutual defense, for it would : 
be difficult to find that the United States had a real interest 
an alliance. It must not be understood, either, that I bas 
my opinion upon the constitutional fact that Congress alone ca 

leclare war or raise armies. My objection from a legal stand 
pail to article 10 is that it changes the whole character of 0 
Government and is, therefore, under the well-settled rule of tl: 
Supreme Court of the United States, beyond our constitutio! 
authority. The Senators from Montana and Minnesota will 1 
maintain, believe, that the treaty-making power is with 
limitation; they will not insist, I am sure, that a treaty to | 
invalid must necessarily be repugnant to some express decli: 
tion of the Constitution; they will not, I am certain, deny that 
there must be some fair relation between the treaty wi 

and the government of the people of the United States 
illustrate, it could hardly be contended that we could en 
into a treaty with Russia or with T urkey or with Bulgaria to 
tax the people of this country to maintain the school systeuis 
of those Governments upon the ground that education is esse) 
tial to the maintenance of peace, law, and order. It is equal! 
clear that we have no authority to enter into a treaty to pre 
serve the political independence of the kingdom of Hedjaz wjon 
the assumption that a disturbance there might imperil the sate!) 
of the people of the United States. In the treaty under consid 
eration it is proposed that we do vastly more than this, for w: 
bind ourselves to protect in this way the territory and the in 
dependence of all the nations of the earth, if all of them 
come parties to the league. The learning that can lead on 
the conclusion that a country created by a constitution 
governed by law can thus adventure into the field of abstr 
altruism has lost its path somewhere in the wilderness © 
imagination. = 

The thought I have advanced might be expanded indefinite’) 
but I forbear simply because I am altogether sure that n° 
single vote will, in the end, rest upon a consideration of 
stitutional limitations. I have made these suggestions solel Ny 
to keep history straight and to indicate that I for one «lo lo! 
accept the theory of an unlimited treaty-making power. 

Upon the quality of reservations, the newspapers, 
much regard for consistency, have ‘at various times classifi 


our noble allies until this task 


is 


the 


Wn 


suc} 
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iy 
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without 
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Power is required to compel peace, and T do 
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nie as & “mild reservationist,” a “temperate reservationist,” 
and as an “irreconcilable reservationist.”” How they. received 
hese impressions I do not know, for I have never been inter- 
viewed upon the subject and have never publicly uttered a 
ord upon it except to reiterate the sentiments I expressed in 
y speech of last winter. I do not complain of these classifica- 
ons, but I put their doubts, too, at rest now by saying that, if 
had my way about the matter, the reservation, so far as article 
0 is concerned, would be easy to formulate. I would like to 
rite into the resolution of ratification the plain, simple state- 
ent that the United States assumes no obligation whatsoever 
der article 10. This is not to declare that I will not vote for 

© reservation upon that subject reported by the Committee 
foreign Relations, for I expect to do so. Tam only making 
clear that T would prefer to vote for a reservation that would 
ininate this article, so far as the United States is coneerned, 
irunk, and branch; fer it not only constitutionally 

but it is morally wrong in that it robs us of the oppor- 
y to do what we nay know to be right when the occasion 
etion 


is 


rone, 


Comes 


has been somewhat difficult for me to determine the wisest 
se Lo pursue with respect to seme of the amendments which 
© been proposed to the text of the treaty. I recognize the 
wility and, therefore, injustice of the superior voting power 
the British Impire. The viher nations signing the 
iy seem to be satisfied with this disparity of influence. and 
forget that the reservations to which I have referred 
United States from the power of both council and 
inmany vital matters affecting our national freedom 
Us it great extent from the obnoxious obligations 
Which T have commented. I am naturally less concerned 
the strength of Great Britain in the assembly than other- 
[ would have been; but, notwithstanding these ameliorat- 
reumstances, it is impossible for me 


hot 
e the 
bly in 


releve it? 


to approve so flagrant 


parture from the fundamental principles of fairness and 
ty. 
nh not forbear the suggestion at this point, and I com- 
it to the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 


that suitable provision ought to be made in the resolution 
tification for the absence or silence of the United States in 
ouncil and assembly when those subjects are being con- 
reo Concerning which the United States declines to accept 
eaty as it was signed. It would hb Inunifestly wrong for 
epresentatives to yote in matters relati to other coun- 
which we repudiate, in our amendments or resolution of 
cation, with respect to ourselves. 
th regard to the amendment proposing the substitution of 
for “ Japan” in the article relating to the Shantung 
I can do he more than to express in some way my deep 
that a conference constantly asserting with the utmost 
! its devotion to the cause of humanity, to free insti- 
nnd self-determination should forget all of these 
omises at the first opportunity presented for their fulfill- 
rhe truth that this war has very much like 
ther war, with the good, old plan that “ he may take who 
power and he may keep who can.” The German, the 


to 


is closed 


and the Russian garment was divided in the time- 
{1 way Great Britain took what she wanted, France 
ut she wanted, Italy took what she wanted, Japan took 


wanted, and as there was some territory that nobody 
it was set up into something like a half dozen new sov- 


es, Which the United States as her part is asked to pro- 
nd, and maintain. Throughout this discussion I have 
ving to show how unfortunate it would be for the 
States to undertake the responsibility which must ac- 


y this division of peoples and territories, and as much 
ihe wrong done China I must adhere to the prin- 
| have announced and vote against the Shantung amend- 
rought forward by the committee. 
naining amendments relate, as I remember them, to a 
ibject, namely, the exclusion of the United States from 
rious committees and except the repara- 
mmMission—which are to be raised or appointed to carry 
ect the terms of peace imposed upon Germany. I am in 
Syinpathy with the spirit of these amendments. I would 
have accomplished the end in view through the resolu- 
ratification, but, after all, there is no substantial differ- 
between the two methods, and it is the object which inter- 
rather than the path which leads to its attainment. 
mind is chiefly fastened upon two things—the protection 
United linst the power over our affairs which, 
the guise of peace, is conferred upon the league of na 
aud of escaping obligations which we have no authority 
“uihe and which would inevitably lead into all the 


eplore 


commissions 


States mei 


us 
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storms which will sweep over these vast populations, in Whose 
trials and troubles we can have no more than a sympathetic 
interest. 


All of us know, without beine reminded by the lamentations 


of the President or the ex-President, or by the shrieks sud 
denunciations of the newspapers, how important it is that 
the peace treaty with Germany and her three allies be con 
cluded; but it is infinitely more important, for the United 
States at least, that it be concluded in «a manner compatible 
with the spirit of our institutions and in a way which will 
insure the integrity of this Government than ihat it In 
brought to an end at any particular time. Whether it is rati 
fied as it was signed or with amendmenis and reservations 


peace and order will not come to the world until weary yeurs 
of conflict have settled the deeper disturbances which are shal 





ing our social and industrial fabric to its very foundations 
Tt is hard for me to understand how honest men can go abou 
the country asserting that peace with Germany and a leagu 
of nations can make men and women contented with thei rol 
or surrender the principles for which they are fighting. Thi 
is not the occasion for an inquiry into the causes of unres 
but he who endeavors to instill into the public mind the fals 
hope that peace with Germany, with or without the league « 
nations, means peace for the orld in the relations oft 
With each other; that it means a restoration of corfidenc 
the justice of organized society: that it means credit 
commerce; that it means producing, selling, and buying 

ing to ancient customs, is inflicting an incalculable inji 

the people of this country. My sincere desire to “| 
speedily of the German treaty is not founded upon the Taintes 
hope that it will quiet unrest, bui based upon the proto 
conviction that we ought to be free as quickly as possible 
turn our thought to some solution of the problems 
domestic affairs, which are the gravest which ever challenge 
the minds and hearts of humanity. 

In undertaking this work it seems to me an unforci' 
crime to embarrass ourselves with all the evil influen 
Europe. We all realize that what is now taking place in 
unhappy continent will necessarily have some effect upon 
people, but the commonest prudence demands that we mi 
the effect, so far as it is possible to do it America ean ely 
the world in this grave crisis, but it can only help it by sl 
ing the way out of the labyrinth into which we have 
dered. This is the reason IT am appealing for a free America 
free to exercise her own genius and power in doing Justice 
to her own citizens, high or low, rich or poor. This is the 
reason I am appealin for an untrammeled America—a 
liberty to lead. mankind by precept, practice, and persuasion 
into the paths of emulation. Mr. President, if America is 
shackled to the proposed league of nations just as it is written, 
she will go blindly and blunderingly into the future, incapab! 
of guiding her own people safely through these dark snd 
difficult days. 

Mr. President, | would stand—if 1 stood alene—for an Ame 
ica with the right to choose, from time to time, the compuny 
she keeps; for an America at liberty to follow her own con- 
science as the events of the future transpire; for an America 


to ordel ite 


which all the nations of the earth are powerless 


right doing or command to wrongdoing: for an Americn « 
cerned for the world but devoted first and always to the ] 
tion and welfare of her own people Applause in th - 
leries, | 
\l 
l nt co RECORD « Wednesday, Fk 26 
** PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF rill EAGUE 0 SATION 

Mr. CUMMI Mr. President, | may assume, I think il 

the most of us have some fighting blood in our veins, bul, b 


withstanding the natural, the human inclination to the batt 





field, I hope that the discussion of the greatest, most funda 
mental, most vital question propounded to the American peopl 
since we first assumed a place among the nations of the earth 


will proceed upon that high level which ‘execludes prejudice o1 
I hope that it may go forward without a challenge ot 
the motives of those who may eng i that eventually 


bate 
the people of the United Ntates may a decision upon tl! 


passion. 


eC ib sO 


render 


question which they must presently answer with all the intelli- 
rence which the twentieth century can command. 
‘I listened with infinite pleasure to the lofty strains of 


patriotism as they were poured out by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. POINDEXTER], the Senator from Idaho | M1 Alf}, 
and the Senator from Missouri | Mr. REED], and every 1 nt 


I thank God I am an American, and that 1 inherit 
with all my fellow countrymen the traditions, 


lt Cotbhibon 
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teaching of the age of Washingten, of Jefferson, | clearly betrayed, of the province of a league of nations than as 
Lineoln, : eir illustriows associates. an instrument to govern the world in all its vital respects. 

eri ls, the eloquent periods, of “But a discordant note has come floating over the sea. Aj 
distinguished Senater from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], who, as| the very time I was occupied in reading the address of th: 

observed not long ago, is the interpreter, and properly so, of | President at Boston my attention was directed to an artiel 


beth the savings and the silenees of the White House. I desire | by Frank H. Simonds, which was published in the Washington 


him—sand I mark with pleasure that he is before me— | Star of last night. My. Simends has been one of the great 


+ Ty 
stened oO the 


re within human power to convince me that it is | correspondents and writers upon the war. If there has bee 
citizen of the league of nations than a citizen of | a man in all of the list-of contributors to the literature of 11 
ld have accomplished it. war who has analyzed its meaning and who has described it 
eliminary way and as a prelude | progress accurately that man is Mr. Simonds. He views th 
ll presently attempt of the proposed | matter from a friendly standpoint, for he has been as st 
‘nations, I beg to call to the atten- | an advecate of the policies of America as represented in 
al he country certain parts of the speech | declarations of the President of the United States as any m 
President in Boston, for, in my judgment, he } either at home or abroad. Mark his pereeption of the situati: 
usual felicity, not only that which is open to | and mark his description of it. I read. very briefly from thi 
which hi 1itherto been uncertain and vague. | article: 


wol 


single suggestion of criticism. I do it be- ““T have tried many times in these dispatches to point out the pecu 
lerstand what is really intended | situation of France with the resulting condition of mind and of spir 
: It isan unfortunate fact, but it is a fact, that as a consequence o 
course pursued by Mr. Wilson in Paris the peace conference has 
|} more and more, both in the minds of the French people and of An 
vhich the people of Europe | cans about the peace commission, to be a battle between Wilsor 
7 |} Clemenceau, in which Mr. Wilson has been championing abstra¢ 
ciples of justice and M. Clemenceau advocating measures y 
est seeks out, first of all, when } sent questions of life and death to France. 
the United States. Why? Be- | * France come to the peace conference at the end of four and 
wonderful fact in histor years of war, fought mainly upon her soil, with a population dim 
spects the motives of the | by 3,000,000 as a consequence, with half a dozen Provinces in 
and a score of cities wrecked, to ask two things: Reparatic 
before? Was ther: ver } rial injuries and guaranties against future attaeks. 
fact that so bound the | * e * * 2 * 
Eve a0 } “Mr. Wilson came to Paris resolved that there should be a 
t the great men wao represel nations. Encountering at Paris this unanimous French motion, 
‘e disesteemed by those who know | French interest and French attention fixed upon the salvation of 
mderstand that the nations Of | rather than upon the formulation of the principles of a league 
with one another in competitive | tions, Mr. Wilson and those associated with him were not suc 
lorget those sharp issues that were | jn concealing their disappointment or their disapproval of wha 
[t is impossible for men to believe | ¢o them a particularistic ‘national policy. When France as 
sudden been foregone. They remember | asked Mr. Wilson to go and see her devastated regions ‘that } 
ren I or rights That it was altempted understand her bh rt. h returned a cold and unequivocal r¢ 
i tions which it was attempied tO} do not think that any single act of any man ever carried 
nen have come into a different | foynder disappointinent than Mr. Wilson’s refusal to go 
gs, and so they do not resort to = 





han I have ever understood 


ttT1lVes, he Says: 


ee regions and see what the boche had done 
7 ean ” Se ae “And we have had week after week a slow but sure change in 
a ES LBSNOT OF | emotion with respect to 1e President He was hailed ti 
people of Iran is a savior. He was hailed.as a man wht 
another world to deliver France and other peoples of th: 
the shadow of tragedy which had been, and little by lit 
we said, * Liberty is aj} here had ihe effect at least of creating the impression 
all upon us And think | nothing for the life or death of France, that he was not 
u realize how many new those things which the tragic years of war had burned into 
presence of old and powerful m: | every French man and weman 
ef Vv us, Without a disinterested oT ¢ not think it is possible accurately to represent how 
was the disappointment of France at this ceurse of the Ameri 
dent A sense first of desertion and then of utter isolation c1 
, . : the French heart as more and more the American attitude towa 
the President of the United States more heartily than | passed from mere coldness with respect of French necessiti 
h respect to his unparalleled reception in Europe. No | criticism and hardly ee ee Mu do not o-, ; 
C#COONIZE I re thorouch!] an . be Y= aggerate by saying that three months ago France believed th 
recognize more th ough y than I:do ‘the mighty ‘influ-'| (oo -to-dav as A reewit of what ima cceerred tere tn Tk pea 
has exercised upon the deliberations of the conference | ence, there is something amounting to real terror lest the wa 
lost after all and France left alone again across the pathwa 
many increased in power and population by the last wat 


Gl 


President, this unveils the picture. No-one ean con- 


plain as neonday that it is his coneep 
ations that the United States, being the | “Mr. Branprecer. Mr. President—— 
disinterested friend, which these new wations “The PRESIDING OrricerR. Does the Senator frem Low: 
| southern Europe possess, it has become our duty the Senator from Connecticut? 
and protect them against the avarice, the greed, the * Mr. Commins. I yield. 
ir fellow nations in Europe He so declares with | “Mr. Branprere. Will the Senator give the date of 
precision paper which contains the artieles he has just read? 
have the real question which must be determined “Mr. Cummins. I saw the article in a paper publishe:l 
an peopl Shall the United States | night. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] ca 
these nations which are growing out | attention to the fact that it was published on Sunday. 1 
in which mankind ever engaged, | ticle is dated Paris, February 20, of the present year. 
assume as our obligation that “ Mr. Branpecee. Mr. President, if it would not intern 
rainst the power of their sister | Senator, I should like to state that there was in the Washi 
rd and protect them? | Sunday Star, of February 23, 1919, an article entitled * Pr 
ion is not a constitution for per- | of the President in Europe now at low ebb Simond 
on for the guardianship on the | written by Frank H. Simonds. That is dated frem Pari 
of the United Stat f t veaker nations of Eurepe. It | ruary 21, 1919. It is a more extended article even than 
a league for the pre m of war. It is a league for | which the Senator from Iowa has read. 
nvitation to war, althoug! not assert and I do not believe “Mr. Cummarns. Mr. President, I @o not read this art! 
that those who are res} ible for the terms in which it is | the purpose of furnishing ground for criticism against th 
| bave aught but th desire to promote the wel- | dent. I read it simply to show the points of view as the) 
humanity. understood in France; to show that what France wai 


President of the United States believes that this com- | tection against Germany. Franee is not so keenly int 


ill be made beeause he is sincerely of the opinion that nor could she be so keenly interested in the establishment 
s can and will centrol the league of nations | nations of the earth in- their various borders and thei f 
or the government of the earth in the welfare | nance by the United States or by Great Britain as sh 
he earth | erecting a bulwark between her and her enemy Gert 
in favor of this form ef compact because he | read this urticle because it seems to me it teaches us t! 
Britain can control the league which it is | and foremost, we ought to agree upon the terms of peace ' 

I doubt not that his sineerity is as | we shall impose upon this enemy of mankind, and thus pr 

of the President of the United | not only France but the whole world against her aggresste 

other conception, as is here | the future, 


Ts 


St 


f 


at 








1919. 


“Mr. President, if I felt free to follow my inciination, I would 
defer my observations upon the proposed constitution for a league 
of nations until the Committee on Foreign Relations holds its 
conference with the President and until we hear, as undoubtedly 
we will hear, from the distinguished Senators composing that 
committee. Unhappily, however, I do not feel free to postpone 
this comment, and for this reason: The Congress now in session 
expires on March 4. We are informed that immediately there- 
after the President will return to Europe to conclude the labors 
he has undertaken. Before the constitution of the league is 
finally adopted by the peace conference the President ought to 
know the views of every Senator with respect to its terms. It 
would be most unfortunate if the nations represented at the con- 
ference were to conclude a treaty upon this subject and return 
to their respective countries only to find that their work had been 
disapproved by the Senate of the United States, leaving an in- 
strument of such vital importance to the world without force or 
effect. I believe it is not only the privilege but the duty of every 
Senator to exercise his constitutional prerogative and to advise 
the President before he returns to France of his opinion upon a 
matter which so deeply concerns not alone the people of this 
country but of all countries who have organized themselves into 
vovernments. As I look at it, it is of far greater importance 
that we discharge this duty at this time than it is to consider ap- 
propriation bills or legislation of any character. Inasmuch as 
we lay Well yield to the members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
inittee after the conference to which I have referred takes place, 

une of us must speak now or not at all. 

“Mr. President, no greater mistake could than to 
ussuine that there may not be an effective compact among na- 
tions, the sole purpose of which is to prevent, so far as humanly 
possible, future wars, without surrendering a single necessary 
attribute of our own sovereignty. If can not concur in the argu- 
ment which seems to lead to the conclusion that any form of in- 
ternationalism is an unwise invasion of nationalism. I can not 
agree that the highest ideals of Americanism preclude coopera- 

on among nations looking toward the abolition of war. From 
ihe very beginning of our national life: indeed, from a time ante- 
lating the triumphant close of the Revolution by five years, or 
ore, we have been making treaties of peace and amity with the 

rious powers of the world, and we have now a long and honor- 
ble series of agreements for the settlement of international] dis- 
es. The United States was a party to The Hague conventicn, 
it joined in establishing The Hague tribunal. In 1909 this 
itry participated in the London conference and approved its 
rk, a conference that was called and held for the purpose of 
vilizing, clarifying, and simplifying the law of nations. 
‘I am saying these things not because anyone has specifically 
ed them but because it is helpful just now to remember that 
ere is an internationalism which is not only in harmony with 
most exalted spirit of nationalism but which supplements 
strengthens that national power which every self-respecting 
rnment must exercise for itself. It must be clear to every 
ughtful person that there must be in a world like ours, wher« 
ncreasing intimacy among nations has been brought about by 
enius of invention, the imperative demands of commerce, 
drifting tides of population; and, with the constantly grow- 
pportunities of conflict and controversy, a developing inter- 
mntlism that will meet successfully conditions as they change 
year to year. It is not my purpose to enlarge upon this 
cht or to expand my observations by a more specific recital 
ie history of mankind, and I mention it simply that you may 
eit in mind as I turn my attention to the immediate subject 
is now uppermost in all discussion throughout the civilized 


nicl 
be Miadue 


is inv belief that the close of the unparalleled conflict in 
ch we have been engaged presents the most favorable oppor- 

that we ever have had or that is likely to occur in years 
vears to came to do something that will be a distinet ad- 
e toward preventing war in the future. I do not believe 
treaties with this object in view should precede the settle- 
of the terms of peace which are to be imposed upon Ger- 


[ have just read the heart-breaking emotions of France, 
‘ened simply because the theory of a league of nations to 
ce peace precedes the settlement of the terms of peace with 
Inany and leaves France hopeless in her fear of future en- 
chments. It is my opinion that we should first dispose of 
inuny, and that immediately thereafter the peace conference 
assembled in Paris should make a determined effort for 
ce among all nations and for all time to come. 
‘With respect to the proposed constitution of the league, to 
hich President Wilson has explicitly given his: approval and 
uich undoubtedly commands the assent of the remaining 
erican commissioners, | have this to say before I enter upon 
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any analysis of its somewhat confused and complicated terms 
From my standpoint, there is some good in it, and I sincerely 
hope that at some stage of the proceedings of the Senate I may 
have an opportunity to express in a definite way my approval 
not only of the purpose in view but of these parts themselves 


There is more that is bad in it; and it is my prayer that these 
parts may be stricken from it. In order that there may be no 
doubt about my position, I desire to sav to t} Senate—ind | 
am saying it to the country vell—that I were compelled 
to vote upon the instrument is au whole as now proposed I would 
ubhesitatingly vote against ii, because there ure articles and 


parts of articles in the proposed treaty which are 
beyond our authority to make but which change the 
acter 


not only fa 
whole ch; 


of our Government and overturn the institutions upo 
which we have so long depended for the safety of our peopl vehi 
ihe perpetuity of our independence. There are provisions in it 


i 


which not only degrade the spirit of our people but put it bevond 


the power of the Republic to * establish justice, insure domest! 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the cet 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves a 
our posterity, «nd so fulfill, as we ought to fulfill, the iit 
declaration of the Constitution of the United States. 

“It requires no ciose inquiry into the sentiment of the Ameri 


can people to be certain that there is a universal and pessiona 
desire to do something, to enter into some to preven 
war with all its deadly and destructive consequen Nor « 

it be denied that at this juncture in the fairs the 
believe that something can be done to facilitate a pe: 


compact 


world's \ 


ceful settl 


ment of international controversies which hitherto have led 
the battle field. Jt is this overwhelming conviction which tind- 
expression in the tumultuous applause which thrills every audi 


ence as it listens to the glowing appeals for a league nations 
*T for one share the feeling with all the intensity of a 
of humanity and a profound believer in the progress o! 
I can not believe, ho, er, that very many of these 
insist that of American institutions 
in order to accomplish tle beneficent purpose they have in mind 
and to attain the end they so fervently desire. I do not intend 
to dwell upon those articles which, as I look at the subject. tei 
in the right direction. I will be better understood if I trace the 


vi 
love 
the world 
people Wi 


the overthrow is necessar 


outlines of the compact which I think ought to emerge from 1] 
struggle just closed. 
“First. We ought to agree, and all other nations ought 


agree, that justiciable disputes—and by justiciable disputes | 
mean those issues which can be determined by the applicatior 
of recognized law to established facts—should be settled eithe: 
by arbitration or adjudication; and we ought to agree, and «J 
other nations ought to agree, without equivocation or resery 
that we and they will abide by and perform the award 
judgment. 

“Second. We ought agree, and all other ought to 
agree, that with respect to other nonarbitrable dispu those 
which relate to the welfare of the country itself, those whic! 
are necessary to its existence, those principles and those poli 


Lo hations 


tes 


cies which must be maintained if the Government itself is 1 
exist—war shall not be made until some permanent, regular, 
international body, in which every member of the league 


represented, shall have had a fair opportunity to discuss am 
consider it—a body that would combine the enlightened 
science of the world. I am willing, so far as the United States 
is concerned and my lot and part in it, to agree that 


Cor 


we will 


not make war against any nation until we have discussed th 
issue, whether it is arbitrable or nonarbitrable, in the fac 
and in the hearing of the whole of civilized humanity. Upon 


such questions, however, there should be no award, no judg 
ment, and the sanction should be confined to the moral influ 
ences which time, thought, and free discussion will awake1 
““Mr. REEp rose 
* Mr. CUMMINS. 
e a question’? 
“Mr. Reep. Mr. President, 


Does the Senator from Missouri wish to as 
mM 
{ should like to do so if it 
not interrupt the Senator. I do not want to interrupt him 

“Mr. CumMMtNs. I should prefer to go on. I 
however, to answer any questions that may occur 
after I have finished. 

“Mr. Reep. I will 
Senator will answer 
interruption. 

“Mr. CuMMINsS. ‘Third. If any nation should refuse to 
mit a proper controversy to judgment, or refuse to perform the 
judgment when rendered, or refuse to delay war until the 
combined powers have an opportunity to consider the subjec( 
in all its aspects, I am willing to agree that ostracism shal! 
be the penalty inflicted upon the offending nation, 


be iia 


Senators 


shall 


to 


then. 
his 


defer the 
it further 


inquiry, 
on in 


Perhaps the 


discourse without 


sub 
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“Mr. Reep. Mr. President, I will now ask the Senator a 
t question if he will permit me to do so. 
| “The Presiprnc Orricer. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
| te the Senator from Missouri? 
_ “Mr. Cummins. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 


“Mr. Reep. If ostracism of the character mentioned in this‘ 


| constitution were to be adopted, how would that possibly fail 
, to produce war? 

“Mr. CumMINS. I am about to prove—at least, to my own 
|, conscience—that the provisions in the constitution before us 
‘are an invitation to war and not measures to prevent war. 

“ Fourth. It is my firm belief that the compact—and when I 
say ‘compact’ I mean the instrument itself, the thing that we 
sign, the undertaking that we assume—shonuld contain a pro- 
gram of disarmament. I am utterly unwilling to confide to any 
‘such body of men as is proposed for the executive council of 
the league of nations the power to decide for the United States, 
for Great Britain, or for any other country the program of 
disarmament. We should agree now to disarm; and, after all, 
in disarmament largely lies the hope—and, I think, the only 
hope—of permanent peace. The constitution proposed in Paris 
is most disappointing in this regard, for a careful study of 
its provisions gives us little right to believe that there will be 
any disarmament among the strong powers which are to give 
the compact life and vigor. 

“Who expects Great Britain to disarm under the proposed con- 
stitution? Who expects the United States to disarm? No one 
who surveys the subject with an intelligent and unprejudiced 

’ mind. 

“This is the international compact which I think the Ameri- 
can people are waiting, hoping, and praying for, and the acclaim 
with which the Paris proposal has been received in some parts 
of the country and by some bodies of the country is due to the 
fact that they see in it the appreach to the fulfillment of their 
dreams. I can net, and I will not, believe that Americans with 
red blood in their veins, with fervid longing for peace in their 
hearts, who have pride in the history of their country, and who 
love the institutions with which the honorable distinction of 
the United States throughout the world is inseparably con- 
nected, will endure, much less approve, those parts of the pro- 
posed constitution to which I am about to refer; parts which, 
in my judgment-—and I express this conclusion with the ut- 
most solemnity and after the most mature reflection-——not only 
neutralize all the benefits of a peaceful settlement of disputes 
between nations, but which affirmatively destroy the national 
structure, and which commit the United States to a course 
which must inevitably end in humiliation and disaster. 

“Article 10 of the prepesed constitution is as follows: 

“The high contracting parties undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing politi- 
cal independence of all States members of the league. In case of any 
such aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression 
the executive council shall advise upon thé means by which the obliga- 
tion shall be fulfilled. 

“ There is nothing in this article, however, dependent upon the 
diseretion of the executive council, so far as our duty under it 
would be concerned. We agree absolutely, positively, unre- 
servedly to preserve the territorial independence and the politi- 
cal independence of all the nations parties to the league, and 
for all time to come; for there is no provision in the proposed 
treaty that gives any nation the right to withdraw from it, 
and there is no provision by which any of its parts can be 
changed against the will of a single member of the executive 
council. 

“ Mr. President, I do not assert that in the ordinary sense this 
article is unconstitutional. Within its sphere our Government 
has all the attributes of sovereignty, and making treaties with 
other nations is one of these attributes; and, moreover, the 
right to make treaties is specifically recognized in the Consti- 
tution. 

“Alliances, offensive and defensive, have been common among 
the powers of the world, and while I do not recall a single in- 
stance of that character in our own history, I have no doubt 
of our constitutional authority to enter into a treaty of that 
kind. I have some doubt with regard to our power to enter into 
the treaty proposed in the Paris constitution, a doubt arising 
from the universality and duration of the obligation we are 
asked to assume; but I do not rest my objection to the article 
upon our lack of power to enter into the obligation. 

“T am opgosed to it because it is the most destructive, un- 
just, and reactionary proposal which was ever submitted to a 
patriotic and intelligent people. I predict that when the citi- 


zens of the United States thoroughly grasp the meaning of the 
proposed agreement and fairly understand its inevitable con- 
sequences it will be rejected in a storm of oblequy, the like 
of which has never 
tepublic. 


been witnessed within the borders of the 





“Let us survey it for a moment and endeavor to gather its 
true import. It means that a few men assembled in Paris in 
the year 1919 are dividing the whole world into sovereignties, 
and are assigning the innumerable men and women who in all 
time to come are to inhabit the earth to these few sovereignties, 
sovereignties which the ambitions of the men of this, a passing 
generation, are pleased to call eternal. The man who, even in 
his thought, is willing to play with the fate of mankind in this 
fashion is indifferent to both the lessons of the past and the 
judgment of posterity. We are solemnly asked to guarantee 
that the boundaries of nations, as they now exist or as they 
will exist when the peace conference has redrawn the map of 
Burope, Asia, Africa, and Oceania, shall remain without change 
forever. 

“Mr, Hrrcncock. Mr. President, does not the Senator think 
that statement should be limited somewhat? 

“Mr. Cummins. I do not see any proper limitation for the 
statement. 

“Mr. Hrrencock. The guaranty only relates to those nations 
which are in this league, and it only guarantees them against 
outside aggression. 

“Mr. Cummins. Mr. President, I assume—I must assume— 
that it is intended that this constitution shall finally draw into 
the membership of the league all the nations of the world. I 
assume that that must be its purpose; for if we are to accept 
any other conclusion and are to look upon it as simply an agree- 
ment between a few nations—four, five, six, or seven—to become 
masters of the whole earth, it is still more objectionable than 
from the standpoint I occupy. 

“The agreement is limited to the members of the league, and 
as I read the article—and I think everybody had that in mind— 
that so far as the distinction between external aggression and 
internal revolution is concerned, there is no materiality in it, al- 
though I intend to treat that entirely from the external stand- 
point. 

“Mr. Reep. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that six 
or seven nations constitute the league, and they alone can pro- 
tect and guarantee the integrity of each other’s domain. Hven 
if the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hirrcucocxk] is correct about 
that, the very next section provides that these six or seven na- 
tions, if they constitute a league, shall boss all the rest of the 
world, and that they have the right in case of war or any threat 
of war to proceed to take sueh action as they see fit; of course, 
if they are to take action in the case of any threat of war it 
would undoubtedly be exercised in order to prevent invasion. 
There are other sections of a similar character. 

‘Mr. Cummins. It is utterly impossible to give any other 
interpretation than that the agreement which we are asked to 
make will bind us to use all the power, the strength, the force 
we have to preserve the territorial integrity and the political 
independence of every considerable country in the world. 

“The Presipring Orricer (Mr. Martin of Kentucky in the 
chair). The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

“The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 14516) making appropriations 
for the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1920. 

“Mr. Commins. The statesmen who are now gathered in 
Paris might, with equal propriety, have ventured to set bounds 
to the Heavenly Kingdom or prescribe the activities of the 
Prince of Darkness. How dare we attempt to determine what 
sovereignties the civilization of the next century will demand? 
How dare we attempt to give judgment upon the welfare of al! 
the oncoming generations? 

“The proposal is to gridiron the earth with an inflexible ter- 
ritorial pattern. It would be just as reasonable that the consti- 
tution of the league of nations should declare that neither man 
nor woman should pass from one sovereignty to another as to 
declare that the boundaries of sovereignties should remain for- 
ever inviolate. 

“JT can not help wondcring whether those who have submitted 
this proposition to us have looked over the past and con- 
sidered what the effect of an agreement of this character would 
have been, assuming its enforcement, if it had been adopted 
at other periods of the world’s history. I will not concern my- 
self with the ancient days, the days of Alexander, of Rome in 
her power, of Charlemagne in his triumphs. I am thinking of 
the days when Charles and Philip of Spain held the world in 
their grasp. 

“Tf anyone in the days that are left of this session shall have 
occasion to address himself to this subject, I ask him to tell the 
country and tell the Senate whether he believes that an agree- 
ment of this sort in the days of Charles ang Philip of Spain 
would have helped the civilization of the world and would have 
accomplished justice among men. 
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“T am thinking of the days when Napoleon swept over Europe 
and when a league of nations with the article which [I have 
just read, enforced by France and England, would have choked 
liberty to death. I am asking those who stand for this extraor- 
dinary provision in the proposed constitution whether they be- 
lieve that it would have been well for mankind if France and 
England in the days of Napoleonic power should have entered 
into an agreement of this character which would have divided 
the world and preserved inviolate the severeignties which had 
been established. I am thinking of al! the years of the seven- 
teenth century under such an agreement, and we may test the 
validity, the wisdom of a compact of this sort by the evi- 
dences of history. I am thinking now of all the years of the 
seventeenth century when such an agreement between England, 
France, and Spain, confirmed by the remaining nations of Eu- 
rope, respecting territorial integrity in the North American Con- 
tinent, would have given Canada forever to France, would have 
partitioned the territory of the United States and Mexico among 
England, France, and Spain, and would for all time have pre- 
cluded the Republic of*the United States. 

“IT would like some one to tell me whether he thinks it would 
have been well for the world if France, England, and Spain 
among them had entered into an agreement in those days to 
have preserved inviolate the territory which each claimed for 
its own in the Western Hemisphere. 

“There is no student of history, however dull of comprehen- 
sion, who does not know that the discord, rivalry, and wars of 
these three great European powers made it possible for our be- 
loved country to emerge from their struggles a free and inde- 
pendent Nation. I am thinking of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, when Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia became parts of the United States. It matters not 
whether the Texan war was justifiable or unjustifiable ; it mat- 
ters not whether our war with Mexico was defensible or inde- 
fensible; the decree of civilization demanded this territory for 
the Republic, and let the men and women who inhabit these 
fair and fruitful regions stand up and declare whether they are 
willing to bind their country to preserve the territorial integ- 
rity and political independence of every nation on earth as it 
shall exist when the peace conference at Paris concludes its 
labors. 

“Mr. Hircucock. I call the Senator’s attention that there, 
again, he mentions every nation on earth, whereas the guaranty 
only refers to members of the league, and the constitution of 
the league specifically makes ineligible certain nations of the 
earth. 

“Mr. Cummins. The Senator from Nebraska has no doubt 
that the war between the Texas Republic and Mexico was a 
matter of external aggression, Iam sure. He has no doubt that 
the war between the United States and Mexico was a war of 
external aggression; and if this compact had been in force 
among the nations of the world, the acquisition of that territory, 
the pride of every citizen of the United States, would have been 
impossible. But it is not less so concerning the illustration I 
gave of France, England, and Spain. The Senator from Ne- 
braska knows if there had been such an agreement preserving 
existing territorial limits and it had been observed by England, 
France, and Spain there could not have been, through any pos- 
sibility, independence in North America. It required the war 
between Great Britain and France and between France and 
Spain to make it possible that America should come into her 
own; and if all the countries in the world had been banded to- 
gether to insure the territorial integrity of the possessions of 
these three mighty powers, and the powers themselves had ob- 
served their agreement, this hemisphere would still be a pos- 
session of one of the European dynasties. 

“Mr. Hircucock. I was not questioning the historical refer- 
ence of the Senator. I was objecting to the statement that this 
league proposes to guarantee the independence and territorial 
integrity of all the countries on the earth. It does not propose 
to do that. 

“Mr. Reep. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me the very 
great privilege of asking the Senator from Nebraska a question? 

“Mr. CuMMINS. With pleasure. 

“Mr. Reep. I am directing my interregatory to ithe Senator 
from Nebraska. The position of the Senator from Nebraska is 
that only the territorial integrity of those who may be per- 
mitted to belong to the league is guaranteed. That is correct? 

“Mr. Hircucock. That is correct. 

“Mr. Reep. Is the Senator, then, an adherent to the doctrine 
that those who join the league are to have their territory pro- 
tected, and that the rest of the world shall be a prey to the 
members of the league? 

“Mr. Hircucock. Not at all. 

“Mr. Reep. Is that the idealism we are now seeking? 
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“Mr. Hircucockx. No; it is entirely different from that. The 
league is dedicated to the idea of preserving peace, and it con- 
tains previsions which make it possible to use the agencies of 
the league to prevent war even ameng those whe are not mem- 
bers of the league, but it does not undertake to suarantee to 
any country not a member of the league its territorial integrity 
or its independence, and it specifically makes ineligible to mem- 
bership in the league certain countries ef the world which are 
incapable of maintaining their international obligations. 

“Mr. Reep. But this is the peint I want to make: If the 
members of the league guarantee each other as to their terri- 
tory, then they exclude from the league certain other nations. 
Is it the proposition that these other nations shall be allowed 
to invade each other or not? 

“Mr. Hrrencock. The proposition is that that is a matter 
which the league will use its agencies and its resources to 
prevent. 

“Mr. Reep. To prevent? 

“Mr. Hrreneock. It will undertake te do what it can to 
prevent wars among those who are not members of the league. 

“Mr. Reep. Very well, but—— 

“Mr. Hitcrecock. Just as the United States has used its 
agencies in the Western Hemisphere. 

“Mr. Reep. Now, if the Senator will pardon an interruption, 
when it uses its agencies to prevent war between those other 
nations that are not in the league it does prevent the change 
of their territory; it does maintain their territories the same 
as it maintains the territories of the ‘States within the league. 

“Mr. Hircucock. Not at all; there is no guaranty at all; it 
simply— 

“Mr. Reep. But is it—— 

“Mr. Hircucock. Let me finish, if the Senator pleases. I 
simply undertakes to use its offices, its agencies, and its re- 
sources to adjust disputes between States which are outside 
the league. 

“Mr. Reep. The Senator says to adjust now. A moment ago 
he said ‘te prevent, and the language of the instrument is 
‘ prevent.’ 

“Mr. Hrrencocx. No; the language is not ‘prevent.’ The 
language is ‘to consider disputes’ between nations which are 
outside the league. 

“Mr. Cummins. Mr. President, this is digressing a little, but 
very instructive. I[ am glad to be able to recur again to the 
thought of the Senator from Nebraska. Undoubtedly its obli- 
gation is confined to the members of the,league, and our obliga- 
tion to preserve the territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of other nations of the world is limited to the nations 
which sign the compact. It will be infinitely more unjust, in- 
finitely more objectionable, if it is the purpose of those who are 
controlling the destinies of this instrument to confine the privi- 
leges of the league to a few self-appointed nations and to refuse 
admission to the great body of civilized peoples whe need its 
protection, if there is any protection in it. 

“ However, the point I am making is not disturbed by the sug 
gestions of the Senator from Nebraska. I am not advocating 
wars of aggression, and I fervently hope that when the welfare 
of humanity requires changes in scvereign boundaries they may 
be peacefully effected; but I would hold myself false to the in- 
terests of mankind if I should vote to ratify a treaty which obli 
gated my country, under all circumstances and under every con- 
dition, to send our men to death on the battle field in any and 
every land to maintain the boundaries which are now estab- 
lished. I know, the Senator from Nebraska knows, every person 
within the sound of my voice knows, and every thoughtful citi- 
zen of the Republic knows, we would not fulfill any such obliga- 
tion, and if we were to enter into it we would be guilty of worse 
than Punie faith. 

“T pass, Mr. President, to article 19, which I beg to read: 

“To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of the lat: 
war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which 
formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peopies not yet 
able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the mod- 
ern world, there shou.d be appiied the principle that the well-being and 
development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilization and 
that securities for the performance of this trust should be embodied 
in the constitution of the league. 

“The best method of giving practical effect to this principle is tha 
the tutelage of such peoples should be intrusted to ad anced nations, 
who by reason of their resources, their experience, thei: geographical 
position can best undertake this responsibitity, and that this tucelag 
should be exercised by them as mandatories on behaif of the iexgue 

“The character of the mandate must differ according to the stag: 
of the developmeut of the principle of the geographical situation of th 
territory, its economie conditions, and other similar cir-umstanc s 

“Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire 
have reached a stage of development in which their exisience as in 


| dependent nations can be provisionally recognized subject to the ren 


dering of administrative advice and assistance by a mandatory power 
until such time as they are able to stand alone. The wishes of thes 
communities must be a principal consideration in the selection of th 
mandatory power, 
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“ Other peoples, especially those of central Africa, are at such a stage 
that the mandatory must be responsible for the administration of the 
territory under such conditions as will guarantee freedom of con- 
science or religion, subject only to the maintenance of public order 
and morals, the prohibition of abuses, such as the slave trade, the arms 
traffic, and the liquor traffic, and the prevention of the establishment 
of fortifications or military and naval bases and of military training of 
the natives for other than police purposes and the defense of territory, 
and will also secure equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of 
other members of the league, é f 

“There are territories, such as southwest Africa and certain of the 
South Pacific Isles, which, owing to the sparseness of their populations, 
or their small size, or their remoteness from the centers of population, 
or their geographical continuity to the mandatory State, and other cir- 
cumstances, can be best administered under the laws of the mandatory 
State as integral portions thereof, subject to the safeguards above men- 
tioned in the irterests of the indigenous population. 

“In every case of mandate, the mandatory State shall render to the 
league an annual report in reference to the territory committed to its 
charge, ‘ 

“The degree of authority, control, or administration to be exercised 
by the mandatory State shall, if not previously agreed upon by the 
high contracting parties, in each case be explicitly defined by the execu- 
tive council in a special act or charter. 

“The high contracting parties further agree to establish at the seat 
of the league a mandatory commission to receive and examine the 
annual reports of the mandatory powers, and to assist the league in 
insuring the observance of the terms of all mandates. 

“When I first read article 10, I was under the impression that 
nothing could surpass it in its repugnance to good morals and to 
the civilization of the world; but I am bound to admit that 
article 19 is the climax of conflict. This article is not only 
bad in and of itself, but it is the grossest violation of our powers 
under the Constitution that has ever fallen under my observa- 
tion. I can best examine it by taking a concrete instance of 
what may happen under it, and I select this instance because 
it is what the members of the league expect shall happen 
under it. 

“The league is authorized to issue a mandate requiring the 
United States to take possession and administer the affairs of 
Turkey. I think it is well understood in Paris that under that 
provision, which declares that the wishes of these communities 
must be a principal consideration in the selection of the man- 
datory power, as explained and interpreted by the speech of 
the President in Boston, in which he says that all those coun- 
tries want us to rule over them rather than Great Britain, 
France, or Italy, and it may be, I think, assumed that when the 
mandate issues from the executive council of the league, it will 
be to the United States and it will command us to take posses- 
sion of the Turkish Empire. I repeat, the league is authorized 
to issue a mandate requiring the United States to take posses- 
sion and administer the affairs of Turkey with an indefinite 
territory both east and west of Constantinople. This mandate 
will command the United States to undertake the tutelage of 
the Turkish Empire until the people who live in this uncertain 
territory are ‘able to stand by themselves under the strenuous 
conditions of the modern world.’ 

“This gigantic task is to be assumed upon the theory ‘ that 
the well-being and development of such peoples form a sacred 
trust of civilization.’ This trusteeship may be for years or it 
may be forever, depending entirely upon the judgment of the 
league respecting our succ®ss in bringing these people up to 
the high standards which the league may demend for self- 
governing countries. confess to more amazement when I 
reflect upon this proposal than ever filed my mind before. It 
does not require a man trained in the study of the law to de- 
termine instantly that the people of the United States never 
gave to the President and Congress, or both, the authority to 
do this thing. There is not a semblance of power in the Con- 
stitution to perform such an act, and the proposal is more in- 
consistent, if that can be, with the spirit of the Constitution 
than with its letter. 

“7 will not refer at this moment to the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, in which that great tribunal has undertaken to de- 
fine, to explain, to illustrate our authority to enter into treaties 
with foreign nations, but at some future time that study will 
be found exceedingly interesting and very enlightening. 

“ Unquestionably we have the right to acquire territory by 
conquest, and it is just as clear that we have the right to ac- 
quire it by purchase, but we have not conquered the Turkish 
iimpire, nor have we bought one foot of its soil. Moreover, 
when we acquire territory, whether by conquest or purchase, 
it becomes the territory of the United States, controlled by the 
laws ofthe United States, and destined either for admission 
us a State, or to be governed direcily as a Territory, or to be 
disposed of as the will of Congress may direct. 

“ro insist that we can take possession of the territory of any 
nation, with its millions of people, simply to act as the tutor of 
these people and to police the country, solely to make the in- 
habitants better men and women, is the wildest fancy which 





ever entered the human mind. 
‘But this is not all. We are commanded to govern Turkey, 
not according io the }! : Which our authoritie; may enact, but 
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to govern its people, to educate them, to train them, to make 
them able to stand alone, under the direction and according to 
the instructions of the league. I quote again from article 19: 

“In every case of mandate, the mandatory shall render to the league 
an annual report in reference to the territory committed to its charge. 

“The degree of authority, control, or administration to be exercised 
by the mandatory State shall, if not previously agreed upon by the high 
contracting parties, in each case be explicitly defined by the executive 
council in a special act or charter. 

“We are thus not only to assume the responsibility of govern- 
ing Turkey, but we must attempt to do it in the manner and 
degree required by the league. If we take the Turkish Empire. 
and may lawfully do so, it is ours to control, and we can no 
more surrender that sovereignty to the executive council of the 
league of nations than we could assign the Constitution of the 
United States to the British Parliament and vest that body with 
the authority to govern the people of the United States. 

“ What I have said I am quite willing to admit is a question 
for lawyers, and if I ever hear of one who afiirms the validity 
of such a transaction I shall be tempted to tear my certificate 
of admission to the bar of the courts of this country into little 
pieces and consign the fragments to the flames, and thereafter 
I shall do my best to forget that I ever belonged to the honor- 
able profession of the law. 

“With a great many the authority to execute this mad pro- 
posal will be of little moment, and I turn to examine it from 
another point of view. 

“Tt is to be assumed that if the mandate for the government 
or tutelage of Turkey is given to the United States we will 
perform our mission with our own men and our own money. 
Anyone who has even casual knowledge of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the Turkish Empire knows that the maintenance of 
order and the enforcement of the laws and for the tutelage 
which will accompany the endeavor will require an army of 
more than a hundred thousand men for many years to come. 
It will require a civilian force of even more. The fathers and 
mothers of America will be asked to send their sons 5,000 miles 
from home to keep the Turk, the Aimenian, the Syrian, and 
the Arab in order and train them for self-government, The 
civil-service employees in Constantinople will outnumber our 
employees in Washington. It is safe to assume that the an- 
nual cost of this enterprise will exceed a billion dollars, It is 
all too absurd to contemplate. When the American people re 
flect upon such a proposal they will reject it with all the em- 
phasis of unaninity. 

“T hope that it will not be understood that I have any lack 
of sympathy for the oppressed and miserable people of that 
part of the world. Whatever we can do for them to lighten 
their heavy burdens, to bring hope into their cheerless lives, to 
inspire them for their independence, we ought to do and will do. 
Were I asked to name the first thing which seems to have been 
largely forgotten at Paris—and the best thing which can be 
done—I would instantly say disarm the Turk, just as we ought 
to disarm the German, and then allow these people, with all the 
assistance we can lawfully render, to work out their own salva- 
tion; and if salvation is to be permanent, they must work it out 
for themselves. 

“Mr. President, until now I have been discussing articles in 
the proposed constitution the construction of which seems to 
have created no difference of opinion. At this time I bring to 
the attention of the Senate certain provisions which may be 
said to be somewhat obscure and which were interpeted by 
the Senator from Illinois. I mean the consequences which may 
follow the failure of nations to agree upon a nonarbitrable or 
nonjusticiable controversy. It is perfectly clear that, with re- 
spect to such disputes—keep your mind fixed, if you will, upon 
the classification of disputes. First, there are the disputes which 
arise between nations and which can be adjudicated by refer 
ence to recognized law and established facts. These are issues 
for courts, and I should like to see an international court perma 
nently established for the disposition of issues or controversies 
of that character. I am now referring to controversies which 
arise with respect to the policies of nations, with respect to laws 
which they pass for the government of their own people, which 
affect their honor, which affect the lives of the sovereignties 
themselves—with respect to such disputes, we are asked to agree 
that there shall be no resort to war without previously submit 
ting them to arbitration or to inquiry by the executive council. 
and that we are not to go to war with respect to them for a 
period of three months after the award by the arbitrators or a 
recommendation by the executive council. I have already said 
that I am heartily in favor of referring such maiters to a body 
representing the powers of the world and agreeing not to resort 
to war for settlement until there has been ample opportunity for 
full, open discussion with every civilized nation on earth. My 
objection to articles 12, 15, and 16 is not alone that they pro- 
vide for an award or recommendation by the executive council 
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That might be tolerated were it not that we bind ourselves not 
to resort to war against a member of the league whieh complies 
with the award of the arbitrators or the recommendation of the 
executive council. This agreement is found in both article 12 
and article 15. In the last article the language is: 

“If the report— 

“'These are nonjusticiable questions, 
which are internal in their character— 


“Tf the report is unanimously agreed to by the members of the council 
other than the parties to the dispute, the high contracting parties agree 


questions of policy, 
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that they will not go to war with any party which complies with the | 


recommendations, and that if amy party shall refuse so to comply the 
council shall prepose measures necessary to give effect to the recom- 
mendatton. 

“ Nonjusticiable centroversies embrace a wide range. They 
include disputes over exclusion laws, immigration laws, tariff 
laws, and scores of other subjects which you will at once have 
in mind. 

“Mr. OVERMAN. Will 
for a moment? 

“'Phe Presiprng Orricer. Does the Senator from fowa yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

“Mr. Cummins. I yield. 

“Mr. Overman. I notice that the Senator from 
throughout his entire speech calls this ‘a constitution.’ If it 
is a constitution, what have we to do with it? If it is a league 
of peace under a treaty we can, of course, ratify or not ratify it, 
hut if it is a constitution, as the Senator says it is, what are we 
to de with it? 

“Mr. Cummins. Mr. President, the Senater from North 
Carolina is better able to answer that question than am L I 
have accepted the terminology which the President of the United 
States has attached te it. He ealls it ‘2 proposed constitution 
for the league of nations,’ and I am but following his high ex- 
umple in referring to it by that name. 

* Do not forget that the proposed constitution makes us agree 
that we will net go to war with any nation which accepts and 
performs the recommendation of the executive council. The 
effect of the proposed agreement can be best understood—and 
{ want the close and sympathetic attention of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrenucock], the chairman of the Committee on 
lYoreign Relations, to this phase of the matter—the effect of the 
proposed agreement can be best understood by assuming a con- 
crete instance, and I take one that has been the cause of mueb 
ill feeling between Japan and the United States. 

“These countries are to be the high contracting parties, and 
under the agreement Japan would have the right to refer to the 
executive council our discrimination against the citizens of that 
country, and the executive council, exclusive of the United States 
and Japan, would have the right to decide it. Suppose it should 
be decided against the United States; suppose it should be de- 
cided that the United States ought to admit the subjects of Japan 
not only to our borders but to our citizenship upon the same 
terms on which we admit the citizens or subjects of Great 
Britain, France, or Italy? Then the council would recommend 
that subjects of the Japanese Empire should be admitted to the 
United States upon the same terms and with the same privileges 
necorded to the subjects of other nations. 

“What then? Follow me now, those whe have thought that 
this article did not contain the seeds of war, dissension, and dis- 
cord. What then? Japan would say to the world, ‘We are 
complying with the recommendation of the executive council 
ws recited in article 12 and as repeated in article 15.’ Im these 
circumstances we have agreed not once, but twice, that we will 
not resort to war against the complying nation. Japan is the 
complying nation; and that means that Japanese subjects must 
be admitted as are the people of other countries. We could not 
keep them out except through war. 

‘* Moreover, under article 16, if we should go to war in order 
to exelude them we shall then have committed an act of war 
igainst all the other members of the league, which would lead 
to the severance automatically of all trade or financial reln- 
itons between our country and the world. 

“ When we reflect wpon the composition of the executive coun- 
cil, it is incredible that a provision of this charaeter should 
commend itself to the American people. 

“A eontroversy of the same character would arise with regard 
io the qualifications which we demand for admission into the 
United States of the inhabitants especially of seuthern and 
astern Europe. 
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American people te adopt this constitution precisely as it has 
come from the hands of the Paris conference to ask the Ameri- 
can people whether they are willing that an executive couneil 
composed of the five nations which have already been men- 
tioned in the constitution, and four others of whom we do not 
know, shall pass upon the wisdom of our laws excluding the 
subjects of certain oriental countries from the United States. 
I want there to be no doubt with regard to the scope and effeet, 
if not the purpose, of the thing we are asked to undertake, the 
thing to which we are asked to assent. 

“I prediet that when you make it fairly known to the people 
of this country that the validity, the wisdom, and the character 
of the legislation which we adopt for our own protection and 
for safeguarding the citizenship of our own country are to be 
submitted to a tribunal of the world, and that, in the event the 
decision or reeommendation is adverse to us, we must accept 
it or violate the obligations which we solemnly assume, this pro- 
posal will be rejected so emphatically that never again will any- 
one have the temerity to propose it to a country like ours. 

* Mr. President, I must not pursue the analysis further. ‘The 
constitution of the league as proposed is not a compact among 
nations to prevent war; it is vastly more than that. It is the 
creation of a world nation, and if observed it will draw to the 
executive council and body of delegates so many of the vital 
powers of government that the remainder will become as unim- 
portant as the jurisdiction of the States in the American Union 
as compared with the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
This is its purpose. It was not only foreshadowed in the ad- 
dresses delivered by the President before he went abroad but it 
is clearly perceived in the report which the President made to 
the peace conference. 

“ Other eminent men so understand it. [ quote frem the news- 
paper report of a speech made by our distinguished ambassador 
to Great Britain, delivered in London on Washineton’s Birt! 
day : 

‘George Washington empleyed the idea of a league of nations in the 
American constitutional convention,’ declared John W. Davis, the Amer! 
can ambassader— 

“A man of the clearest mind and a man ef commanding :; 


bri 


ity- 
‘in a speech at the Washington day dinner of the English-speaking 
Union. He likened the American colonies with their new-found fre 
dom immediately after the Revelution to the nations ef the world! to 
day. 

“ Why attempt to obscure the plain «nd obvious meaning of the 
effort which is now being made? 

“Mr. President, it will be a sad Jay for hymaniiy when their 


affairs pass under the government of a world nation. 

“T believe that it is possible for us to do everything that can 
be done te prevent war without transferring to a foreign power 
the Government of America. A day or two ago I read the 
following statement issued by a distinguished company of sen- 
tlemen headed by Mr. Taft as they toured the country: 

“ The war against military autecracy has been won because the zreat 
free nations acted together, and its results will be secured only if they 
eontinue to aet together. The forces making for autoeratic rule on the 
one hand and for violence of Bolshevism on the other are still at work. 
In 50 years the small State of Prussia so organized central Europe as 
to defy the world. Im the present disorganized state of central and 
eastern Europe that ean be done again on a still larger ined 
menace all free institutions. 


seale 


“This statement is conspicuously unfair and uneandid. It is 
not necessary to abolish national power; it 

that the authority to govern all the people of the world shal 
be absorbed by one body of men in order to protect the nations 


is not necessint 


which are springing from the ruins of Europe. All tha 
need to do is to disarm Germany and permit these nations to 
accomplish their own destinies and achieve the highest victories 


of civilization. 

“Mr. President, this paper befere us—the constitution of the 
league—presents a strange anomaly ; it presents curious, inter- 
esting contradictions. It carefully provides a guaranty that 
would preserve the territorial integrity and political independ- 


| enee of nations as they now exist, and we must fight to do 


vere Great Britain er France or any other country to complain | 


of the tariff laws which we may enact in order to protect the 
industries of our own land. 

“I do net mention the wider, more abstract controversies that 
vould inevitably spring up. ‘These are enough. I want at 
some time—not now—a Senator who proposes to advise the 





|} ship. 
The same controversy in character would arise | 


it, no matter when the invasion occurs or how righteous the 
eause of the invader may be. On the other hand, after we 
have received the guaranty that our territorial limits shall 
never be changed nor our independence overthrown, we turn over 
to an alien body the determination of the character of our citizen- 
It would seem that the framers of this remarkable docu 
ment considered it more important that our territory should re- 
main intact than our right to say what men and women should 
live within our borders. 

“In another aspeet, however, the apparent inconsistency is 
reconeiled when it is remembered that the character of our citi- 
zens, as compared with the citizens of the world, becomes an 
immaterial matter, inasmuch as the United States ceases to be 


































distinct, and that the executive council or the body of delegates 
has the same tender consideration for all parts of its world- 
wide domain. 

“Mr. President, I do not ignore the deep anxiety which the 
President, as the spokesman for this instrument, feels for the 
laboring people of the world and his keen desire to see that 
full justice is dene to the people—and I quote him— who go 
to bed tired and wake up without the stimulation of lively 


hope. They understand their wrongs, and they are moving to 
correct them; sometimes in the best way, sometimes in the 
worst way. They need no such league of nations to assert 


their rights. They have always been strong enough to do it 
here, and now they are powerful enough to do it everywhere. 
Just what will come from the turmoil through which the world 
is now passing God only knows, but we fervently hope that 
from the conflict justice to every human being will emerge; but 
2 polyglot and incoherent power imposed upon this mass of 
conflicting and irreconcilable aspirations will do more to plunge 
all inankind into continual strife than any plan that can be 
conceived. 

“The President repeats over and over again that we must 
accept our responsibility in world work, and I agree with him. 
Tam no advocate of isolation, It seems plain to me, however, 
that the chief contribution to peace and good order which we 
can make at this time is to meet boldly and to solve wisely for 
ourselves the one mighty question which is tearing Europe 
asunder and which is advancing upon us with terrific force. 
If we can not show the world by our own example that the 
workingman can get more justice, more happiness, more com- 
fort under a reconstructed system of individual industrial ae- 
tivity than he can secure through complete socialism, the world 
vill try the experiment, and, from my standpoint, with the most 
disastrous results to civilization. 

“ We ought now to be bending all our energies upon the vital 
ubject of reconstruction, and this should be our immediate con- 
tribution to the welfare of humanity. 

* Mr. President, our history is full of the noblest inspiration. 
We entered a trackless continent. We have filled it with the 
homes of an hundred millions of people: the happiest homes in 
all the world. We have enriched it with the best farms, the 
most productive factories, the greatest system of transportation, 
and the mightiest commerce upon which the sun shines. Our 
progress has been the wonder and the envy of mankind. We 
have pursued the path of honor and justice, and it has led us to 
the highest distinction and the most enduring fame. We have 
so guarded and cherished the rights of man that our citizenship 
stands without peer throughout the earth. Our laws are hu- 
mane, and protect the weak against the aggressions of the 
strong. With all its mistakes, the Government of the United 
States has done more for the welfare of its people and more for 
the enlightenment of the world than any other government ever 
established among men. We love peace and we will devote all 
our intelligence, all our efforts, to attain it; but, sir, we will not 
surrender our right to live under our own institutions, to con- 
trol our own destiny, to insure the interests of our own citizens, 
to worship at the shrine of our own patriots to any alien body 
which the wit of man can conceive. If this be to accept the 
challenge recently announced, I accept it. I was born an 
American; I have lived an American; and, God permitting, I 
will die an American.” 





APPENDIX 2. 


LEAGUE OBSTACLE EXAMPLE SEEN IN Crisis Over DGANAT—FRANK 
SIMONDS, tN REVIEWING SITUATION, POINTS TO IT AS ANGLE SO LITTLE 
UNDERSTOOD IN AMERICA, 


[By Frank H. Simonds. ] 

“The new crisis in the Near East, growing out of the dispute 
between the Roumanians and the Serbians over the Banat, sup- 
plies an admirable example of precisely the kind of obstacle to 
the league of nations which is so little understood in America 
and of such profound importance to Europe. 

* Roughly speaking, the facts as to the Banat are as follows: 
This is an old Province of Hungary, lying between the Maros, 
Theiss, and Danube Rivers. It has an area of approximately 
10,000 square miles—that is, about equal to the area of Massa- 
‘husetts and Rhode Island combined—and a population of 
one and a half millions In its population are Roumanians, 
Hungarians, Germans, and Serbians, to name only the four most 
considerable races. No single race has a majority, although the 
Roumanians outnumber any other single group. 

“ CLAIMS PRESENTED, 

“This territory is claimed by Hungary on the basis of some 
ihousand years of ownershij, together with the presence of a 
considerable Hungarian minority. It is claimed entirely by 


the Roumanians, both because they constitute the largest single 
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ethnic group and because it was promised to them in that secret 
treaty made with Russia, France, Italy, and Great Britain, 
which brought Roumania into the war. The southwestern cor- 
ner only is claimed by the Serbians on the unquestioned ground 
that in this area—the county of Torontal—the Serbs constitute 
a majority. 

“At Paris the Hungarian claim was dismissed. To Roumania 
was assigned three-quarters of the territory, and to the Serbs 
the county of Torontal, lying in the angle between the Theiss 
and the Danube Rivers and facing the Serbian capital of Bel- 
grade. Against this decision of Paris, both the Hungarians anid 
the Roumanians protested. The Hungarian claim has obvious!) 
lapsed as a result of the collapse of Hungary and the occupa 
tion of Budapest by the Roumanians. By contrast, the Rou 
manian claim has been immensely strengthened by this samc 
set of circumstances. 

“ ROUMANIA’S ARGUMENTS. 

“ Now, it is essential to understand the Roumanian claim, 
which has been represented in America as unreasonable and 
unfair. First of all, Roumania came into the war as a result 0! 
a specific promise made to her by Great Britain, France, Russiu, 
and Italy, and this promise included the whole of the Banat. 
She was defeated, betrayed by Russia, and compelled to make « 
separate peace, but her Government maintains that this peace, 
accepted under duress and repudiated at the first opportunity, 
did not destroy the validity of the allied pledge. 

“In the second place, Roumania points out with justice that 
economic and geographical reasons alike support her claim i: 
the Banat. On the economic side, to take away the southwes 
fraction is to put in alien hands practically all the railroad and 
highway exits from the east and mountainous end of the 
Banat, which has been assigned to Roumania, and, in addition, 
to place in alien control both banks of the Theiss and tly 
Danube, which are essential to Roumanian commerce. 

“ SEEN AS NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

* On the geographical side, the Roumanians argue that the great 
rivers which bound the Banat, the Maros, the Theiss, and the 
Danube, supply natural frontiers, abolish possibilities of futur: 
quarrels and are designed by nature to separate nations. 

“They point out that there has been assigned to Italy con- 
siderable areas of German-speaking people in the southern 
Tyrot, in order to give Italy her natural frontier of the Alps, 
and on the east 2 similar cession has been made involving sev- 
eral hundred thousand Slovenians, to provide Italy with 
fencible frontier in that direction. They point out further tha 
this has been done in accordance with the secret treaty which 
brought Italy into the war, and they protest that Roumania 
entitled to the same treatment Italy has received. 

“STAND BY PIG 

“What is of at least equal importance is the fact that Italy 
openly and France tacitly support the Roumanian claims. The 
Italians are moved by the fact that they have a dispute with 
the southern Slavs over Fiume and the Dalmatian coast. Any 
thing that strengthens the southern Slavs contributes new force 
to a future enemy which already disclosed its purpose to cha! 
lenge Italians to get it, and of Trieste and those Slav hinterland: 
which the Italians have already received at Paris. 

“The French, on their part, while championing the Jugosi:, 
cause in the matter of Fiume, sympathize with Roumania 
merely because the Roumanian Army has been reorganized }): 
French officers, but also because Roumanin has become a con 
siderable factor in the balance of power of Europe, and the 
French are unwilling to risk driving Roumania into German 
hands merely to extend the application of the doctrine of self- 
determination to the Banat. 

“ SURBS ARE DETERMINED. 

“The Serbs have occupied the Torontal district in accordance 
with the decision of Paris. They have announced their purpos 
to defend it, and they have rejected the Roumanian compromis: 
proposal, which included an agreement on the part of Roumanii 
to cede certain territory to the Bulgarians in the Dobruja ani 
persuade the Bulgarians on their part to make compensating 
concessions to the Serbs about Widin. 

“The result of the Serbian decision has been the revival o! 
a Roumanian claim to certain Serbian districts south of th: 
Danube about the Iron Gate, facing the old Roumanian territory. 
in which the population is overwhelmingly Roumanian. If th« 
rule of self-determination is to be applied against the Rouma- 
nians in the Banat, Bucharest demands that it shall be applied 
equally rigidly to Roumanian benefit south of the Danube. 

“ ANTICIPATED ACTION, 

“ Before I left Paris I was told by my Roumanian friends that 
in due course of time Roumanian divisions would be sent to thi 
Banat, and that under no circumstances would Roumania consent 
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to a division of this Province. Apparently this has new hap- 
pened. By their occupation of Budapest the Roumanians have 
disposed of the Tlungarian problem. Hungarian armies are de- 
mobilized. 

“Moreover, on the Bessarabian frontier they have about 
reached a settlement with the Ukrainians. They can, therefore, 
send a number of well-equipped divisions into the Banat. More- 
over, they can be sure that if the Serbs resist, Roumania will 
have the support of Italy, not impossibly accompanied by Ital- 
ian military operations in Dalmatia and east of Trieste. She 
ean also enlist Bulgarian assistance by a small concession in 
the Dobrudja and 2 premise to support Bulgarian claims in 
Macedonia. 

“As far as the conference of Paris is coneerned, the Rouma- 
nians know that they will be supported by the Italians; that 
the French will under no circumstances agree to supply troops 
to be used against them; and they are equally confident that 
neither the United States nor Great Britain is ready to send a 
hundred thousand troops to the Danube to fight to vindicate 
the decision of the conference of Paris as to the possession of 
the county of Torontal 

“SEEN AS 14 POINTS’ PERIL. 

* We have, then, at once a clear example of the ultimate peril 
involved in the rigid application of one of the 14 points. To have 
assigned the Torontal to Roumania might possibly have aroused 
temporary resentment on the part of the Serbs, but with the 
Ttalian quarrel on their hands it could not have led to conflict. 

* Presenting the Serbs with something they can not defend, and 
thereby insuring the hostility of a State which will always be 
stronger, has proved a questionable piece of generosity. If 
luay yet prove one of the most fatal gifts in history, since the 
Ser) now finds himself involved in quarrels with all his neigh- 
bors, with the exception of the Greeks, all of whom could easily 
and conveniently make a common cause against him and could 
find in that common cause the opportunity for abolishing differ- 
ences existing between one another. Thus, Hungary, Roumania, 
Italy, and Bulgaria might easily crush Serbia, partition the 
Jugo-Slav State among themselves, and repeat in a small way the 
Austro-Prussian-Russian policy as to Poland nearly a century 
ind a half ago. 

* Moreover, we see also the reappearance of a great power, 
namely, Italy, making use of a Balkan complication precisely as 
Russia and Austria used the Balkan States in all the years pre- 
ceding the World War. The theory that Paris could solve ques- 
tions like that of the Banat, the belief that the principles ex- 
pressed in the 14 points and in the league of nations would 
govern, are disclosed to be fallacious, and there is every pos- 
sibility that we may see actual military conflict once more 
breaking out in the Balkans in consequence of the decision of the 
Paris conference in the matter of the Banat.” 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the frank statement of the Sen- 
itor from Iowa of his opposition to article 10, based upon the 
conception that America ought not to be bound in the future to 
take the responsibility of cooperating to restrain an aggressive 
nation invading the territorial integrity of another or its exist- 
ing political independence is a point of view which is easily 
understood, with the simple explanation the Senator has given 
that he does not want any nation to impose its will upon the 
United States and that he thinks aggressive wars of conquest 
indy under some circumstances be commendable. Sut, Mr. 

’resident, I favor article 10 for the very reason that I think it 
is right now, that aggressive war is wrong, that it can be pre- 
vented by this covenant, and I do not recognize the obligations 
of article 10 as permitting any nation to impose its will on 
America. I wish America to express its own will now under 
article 10 and maintain it on the ground the principle of article 


10 is fundamentally right; that the nations of the world should 
lave their territorial integrity unimpaired; that they should 


have their political independence unimpaired; and because I 
believe that, and because I believe that when the United States 
and all the nations of the earth practically combine to make 
it effective that sound, honest principle will be permanent on 
earth; that the territorial integrity of no nation will ever be 
invaded with that agreement once entered into in this cove- 
nant, because I believe that the political independence of no 
nation will ever be disturbed under the conditions of this pro- 
posed covenant, I favor it, and I favor it now, and I am willing 
to say now that that ought to be the rule forever on earth. Iam 
willing to vote for it, as a servant of the American people, 
knowing that I am serving them and representing the will of 
the overwhelming majority of the common people, who, after 
all, pay the costs of war in life and in property. 

After all, under article 10 the council may only advise if there 
should be a war of invasion in spite of this overwhelming 
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power of mankind organized to prevent it, if by any remote pos- 
sibility any nation in the future had the temerity, in the face 
of all mankind and in the face of the organized powers of the 
world, to invade unlawfully and wrongfully the territorial 
integrity of another nation or its political independence. If 
that should by any possibility happen, and the question arises 
as to what ought to be done abous it, and if the complete com- 
mercial and financial boycott provided does not restrain such 
offender, and then further steps should be taken, advice would 
be given by the council. 

The advice of the council must be unanimous to reach a 
decision. On the council the United States would be repre- 
sented, and 9 other nations would be represented. If those 10 
representatives, including the representative of the United 
States, unanimously agree upon the advice, I have faith enough 
in the intelligence of mankind, in the honesty and in the up- 
rightness and the judgment of the 10 great representatives of 
the great nations who will be in that council to believe that 
their advice will be sound and worthy to be followed. In the 
event of the doubly impossible contingency that some nation 
defied the whole world, defied the world boycott, and force of 
arms were required, and, finally, the advice were wrong, coming 
from the council with the consent of our own representative, 
it would still be possible for the United States to say, if the 
facts truly justified it, ““ The advice is unsound, and we are not 
morally or legally obliged to do a thing which is unreasonable 
or foolish.” Congress, in any event, would be obliged to take 
such action as it found right, but our duty is to safeguard the 
peace of the world by article 10. In my opinion it will suffice 
and make wars impossible-and cost the world nothing. The 
Monroe doctrine deterred the European monarchies from in- 
vading the western democracies, and article 10 is a thousand 
times as powerful as a force deterring nations from aggressive 
war. 

But, Mr. President, there is something far more than this. 
All the dreadful happenings of the future which the imagination 
may conjure up are themselves absolutely impossible to oceur, 
because the whole world now is moving most rapidly toward 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people. 
The ideals of Europe are changed and changing daily for the 
better. The old autocracies are completely broken down, the 
Bourbons are long since gone, the Romanoffs are destroyed, the 
Hohenzollerns are eliminated, the Hapsburgs are utterly pow- 
erless, the old order passes away; and even the Vatican, which 
has in the past centuries favored autocracy, in a letter from the 
Pope himself, has declared in favor of gdemocracy and the edu- 
eation of the people. If there is on earth a chamber where there 
is collected the wisdom of mankind with regard to the condi- 
tions of every nation of the earth, it is in the College of the 
Propaganda. There is assembled the most intimate knowledge 
of the conditions of every nation on earth, and when the Vati 
ean declares for democracy the days of autocracy are gone, 
The threat of world dominancy by autocracy is dead and buried, 
never to be resurrected. 

The monarchs of Bulgaria aud Turkey are gone. The nominal 
titles that remain in Europe now of “ king” are without power. 
They are merely the symbols of the past, retained out of the 
affection for the past. The titles of the King of Norway, of 
Sweden, of Denmark, of Queen of Holland, of King of Bel- 


gium, of King of England are merely forms. They are no 
longer of profound substance. 
There is one Government in Evrope based on democracy, sur- 


rounded by belligerent powers—Switzerland, one-third German 
speaking, one-third Italian speaking, and one-third French 
speaking, and yet having a stability in government that has 
remained unshaken decade after decade, when Europe was 
shaken with wars. The Balkan wars never touched Switzer- 
land; the war of 1870-71 did not touch Switzerland; this war, 
with Switzerland surrounded on all sides by warring nations, 
did not invade the land of Switzerland; and with its boundaries 
fixed, with a government of a democracy, with all its laws sub- 
mitted to the people in Switzerland by a referendum, so that no 
law should go into effect without the will of the people of Swit- 
zerland, have given it a stability that makes Switzerland a model 
to the world. No desire to increase their boundaries and no 
desire to infringe their boundary has appeared. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No man rejoices more on account of the 
millennium of democracy approaching than I do. It seems to me 
the Senator from Oklahoma, in view of the beautiful picture he 
has just painted, might trust these democracies not to declare 
unjust war. Why, then, should we enter into an agreement 
to protect the boundaries of all the nations of the worll? Why 
not give to each of these democracies, springing from the people, 
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guided by the people, some opportunity to work out their own 
salvation ? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senatur 2 few moments ago 
said he would choose his company. I am pointing out te him 
the very excellent company he will choose and the company 
which I do choose in supporting the covenant of the league. 

E choose an alliance with them. I am glad to make it with 
them. I have confidence in them. I believe in them. [I have 
the faith to believe. I believe in the judgment of mankind, in 
the common sense of mankind, and I want to say to the Senator 
that it makes but little differenee where the line of a territory 
is drawn if that territory be governed by the will of the people 
who inherit it, and that is why I pointed out Switzerland, one- 
third French, one-third German, and one-third Italian, living 
vappily together under popular government. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr, OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. In order to get the Senator's view a little 
more explicitly with reference to the obligations of article 10, 
assume that China should in time find herself and assume a 
status as a military power, and that China sheuld undertake, 
with her army and navy, to assist Korea to gain her independ- 
ence, What does the Senator think the obligation of the United 
States would be under article 10 as it now stands? 

Mr. OWEN. I will reply to the Senator very frankly and 
very freely. ‘To start on, China is the greatest democracy in 
the werld. China governs every village by the voice of the peo- 
pie of the village. China follows a rule laid down for village 
life and family life that is 2,000 years old. If there is a stable 
government on ecarth in a demecratic sense, it is the Govern- 
ment of China. The idea of China invading the territory of 
Korea for the purpose of restoring Korea to independence is 
entirely unthinkable, because of China’s own mental attitude, in 
the first place, and second, because under the covenant the 
restraints fixed would provide a forum for Korea’s grievances 
und would prevent China’s invasion. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it any more unthinkable than the United 
States assisting Cuba to gain her independence? 

Mr. OWEN. It is. 

Mr. LENROGT. Why? 

Mr. OWEN, For the reason that now if this covenant goes 
into effeet, assuring the territorial integrity of nations and the 
existing political independence of nations, and Korea having a 
crievance as far as Japan is concerned, Korea has the opinion 
of mankind to appeal to threugh this league, and China is re- 
strained by article 10. 

[ remind the Senator that section 23, paragraph B, of the 
league, pledges every nation ineluding Japan, including Great 
Britain, to deal justly with any native inhabitants under their 
control. 

Mr. LENROOT. Following that a little further, dees the 
Senator then think that the league would have a right to deal, 
we will say, with the negro question in the United States? 

Mr. OWEN. I think the people of the United States will have 
the wisdom and the justice to deal kindly and fairly—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, the Senator begs the question— 

Mr. OWEN. With the negro question and make 
tirely—— 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is toe good a lawyer to attempt 
to beg the question in that way. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘The Senator would draw a parallel, I take it, 
between Korea and the negro question? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am speaking now 
the league of nations. 

Mr. OWEN. The jurisdiction of the league of nations is 
confined to international affairs, and the league is not permitted 
to interfere in domestic questions. 

Mr. LENROOT. But is not Korea a domestic affair of Japan? 

Mr. OWEN. It is not, in my opinion. 

Mr. McCORMICK. May I interrupt the Senator at that point 
to ask a question? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The President the other day adverted to 
the powers of the league under article 11 to settie a domestic 
question, so called. If it were possible for the league to con- 
sider the status of the inhabitants of Ireland, would it not also 
be possible for the league to consider the status of some of 
the people ofthe United States—the negroes, for example? 

Mr. OWEN. I think the entire world would agree that affairs 
affecting our citizens of African bloed is so purely a domestic 
question that it would be impossible to raise it before the league, 
but if it were possible to raise tt I think that the United States 
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can be entirely relied on to so conduct its affairs that its conduct 
would mieet with the cordial approval of the opinion of civilized 
mankind. 


The United States has always so managed its affairs, 
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and I think always will do so. I 
bugaboo whatever. It’ indicates 
against the covenant. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator has repeated the argument which 
has been very often used, that when we once form the league of 
nations Japan can be foreed to do right with reference to China 
and with reference to Shantung. As we all know, Japan had 
a secret treaty with England, with France, with Italy, and with 
Russia. England, Franee, and Etaly will be three of the na- 
tions-—— 

Mr. OWEN. 1 do not believe ther 
of the character referred to. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; there was a treaty with Russia; but that 
is not consequential so far as my inquiry is concerned. [ff 
those three nations are not now willing to do justice to China, 
why will they be more willing to do justice to China after they 
join the league than they are now? They will be members of 
the council. They now are unwilling to do justice to China. 
They now are unwilling to see that Shantung is given back to 
China, and they are standing for that grab, that steal, as I be- 
lieve, of Shantung by Japan, and they are doing it by virtue of 
a secret treaty. They say so squarely, and the President of the 
United States has said that because of the secret treaty that 
Japan had with England and that Japan had with France he 
was unable to get either England or France to pay any atien- 
tion to the Shantung proposition. He said that while he was 
talking with the Japanese representative on these questions, 
always the representatives of England and France were over fn 
the other part of the reom and declined to enter into the con- 
versation. Furthermore, he has specifically said that he was 
practically forced into that proposition. If that be true, and 
if they had those secret treaties, why are they going to be 
willing to do justice te China with reference to Shantung after 
they come into the league when they are not willing to do it 
now ? 

Mr. OWEN. 

Mr. WATSON. I will. 

Mr. OWEN. We use the word “they” somewhat loosely. 
We talk about Great Britain and Franee and Italy as if ihey 
were individuals severally standing upon the floor before us, to 
whom we could speak as we would to a man. 

The pewer of Great Britain represents the various factors 
that take part in British life. It represents the old tory cic- 
ment, the old conservative elemenf, the more liberal elements, 
the great body of the liberal elements of Great Britain, and, 
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I will tell the Senator if he will permit me. 


finally, those who are on the extreme left. The -governing 
power in Great Britain, however, I believe, will be finally,’ 


found to be the “ public opinion” of the people of Great Briiain 
under the mechanism of the government which they huve, 
which will express itself in due season as the possibility arises. 

Mr. WATSON rose. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator must allow me to answer, because 
I have just started to answer, and then I will answer any 
other question he wishes to ask. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘Therefore, when we speak of these nations we 
must remember the terminology we use—that we are not speak- 
ing of an individual but we are speaking of a people whose 
voice will be heard when the occasion and the opportunity, 
arise and the mechanism is afforded. The same thing is true 
of France; the same thing is true of Italy; the same thing is 
true in the United States, for that matter. When the covenant 
of the league is established, when the world meets around a 
council table where the whole world may hear the open discus- 
sion of the rights of the Chinese people in Shantung, and with 
recard to Shantung and with regard to Hongkong and Shang- 
hai and Kochin China, these things will be modified in time by 
the constantly improving intelligence and knowledge of man- 
kind. 

The world is fundamentally sound. There is such a thing as 
conscience in man, whether he be a Chinaman, a European, or 
an ‘American, and that thing of ccnscience knows what is 
right and what is wrong and will judge the case aright when 
the facts are laid before the assembly, the place where the 
opinion of mankind may be given publicity. 

I therefore take it that in due season, if you permit a forum 
to be established where the opinion of mankind may make 
itself felt, the Shanmtung incident will slowly adjust itself on 
the principles of justice and of righteousness. But if you re- 
fuse to permit a forum to be established, if you defeat ihis 
covenant, you have no remedy except force. Therefore, those 
who would deal justly with China will take the settlement 
which goes so far as to return all except the commercial con- 
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cessions and leave the commercial coneessions to be adjusted 
hefore the publie opinion of the world when the facts shall be 
presented in due time. 

I yield for any other question the Senator may wish to ask. 

Mr. WATSON. In other words, the Senator is waiting for 
that far-off millennium— 

Mr. OWEN. TI hope ihe Senator does not speak irreverently. 

Mr. WATSON. No; but that far-off millennium when con- 
science is going to control the actions of all the men and all 
nations and the representatives of all nations. 

Mr. OWEN. I do have faith in it. It is not 
here now. 

Mr. WATSON. Is China to wait for the restoration of Shan- 
tung until that beautiful millennium is ushered in? 

Mr. OWEN. I think China will not have to wait. The Sena- 
tor knows very well that Japan has entered into an engagement 
with the other nations of the world to return the sovereignty of 
Shantung and is only proposing to retain the commercial con- 
cessions, and it is the ” which I say 


far off. It is 


“commercial concessions ’ 
can be adjusted in this forum after the other matter is dis- 
posed of, 

Mr. WATSON. But the Senator does not believe—I call my- 
self the Senator—-that Japan intends to restore Shantung. 

Mr. OWEN. I most undoubtedly do. 

Mr. WATSON. Then that is a question that we will have to 
wait to determine, I do not believe that she does. I do not 
believe that she intends to restore Shantung unless compelled to 
ilo so by the aroused conscience and morality of the world. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not believe it necessary to needlessly insult 
an ally who was willing to fight on the side of liberty in this 
war, 

Mr. WATSON. How much did they fight? 

Mr. OWEN. I would wait a few months, until Japan ean act, 
hefore T insulted an ally that had been faithful—— 

Mr. WATSON. Before you insult an ally that has been 
faithful, and yet while the Chinamen were suffering and bleeding 
on the battle field that ally had a secret arrangement to rob and 
plunder China when the war was over. And yet the Senator 
talks about poor Japan! 

Mr. OWEN. I have not said “poor Japan.” I have great 
admiration for Japan, even if some of her statesmen may be of 
poor vision and nny make some errors on the material side. 

Mr. WATSON. I am talking about China. I do not 
what the 

Mr. OWEN. I have greater admiration for China. 

Mr. WATSON. It is a great thing to admire her and at the 
sume time plunder her of one of her richest Provinces, and at 
the sume time we stand sponsor for if. 

Here is what I want the Senator: Under 
agreement between England and Japan, Japan 
Shantung. The Senator understands that? 

Mr. OWEN, I do not understand it. 

Mr. WATSON. Under that same secret agreement, when the 
war Was over and they were dividing the loot before the victory 
was won, England was to have all the German islands in the 
Pacifi¢ Ocean south of the Equator, When that day of en- 
lightened conscience and glorified reason, of which the Senator 
speaks, is ushered in, will England give up those island posses- 
sions when Japan gives up Shantung, because England got those 
islands as a consideration for Japan getting Shantung? Is Eng- 
land going to surrender her possessions? Does the Senator be- 
lieve England will surrender anything? 

Mr. OWEN. As between England and Germany, I prefer that 
the islands of the sea were under the jurisdiction of the British 
Government. 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely. 

Mr. OWEN. Because I have great confidence in the ability 
of that Government to improve and develop the art of self- 
vovernment, 

Mr. WATSON, But the Seiator must remember that as a part 
of this same agreement by which England got these islands Japan 
sot Shantung, 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, we may admit, as a mere matter of argument 
that that agreement was highly improper, 

Yet 1 will say to the Senator that when the English people 
were in this life-and-death struggle and it became of urgent 
importance that the troopships coming from New Zealand and 
Australia should not be waylaid by the German submarines and 
the German cruisers on the Pacific, certain English statesmen 
made such a bargain with Japan as they could; but I again 
remind the Senator that when you speak of “England” and 
“they.” remember it is a very vague term, and that in the 
future the power in control of England will not be the conserva- 
tives or the tories, but more and more the liberal elements, who 
have for a long time really dominated English policies, and will 


know 





to ask the secret 


was to have 


> 
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in future assuredly do so. So even an agreement that was im- 
proper may confidently be expected to be corrected as far as 
justice may require. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, this is the day set for vot- 
ing on the so-called Fall amendments, and I should like to in- 
quire whether we can now proceed with the vote? 

Mr. WATSON. My understanding is—and if I am wrong the 
Senator will correct me—that there was an agreement between 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrtrcucocx] that all of the treaty, including 
the Fall amendments, should be read before any voting should 
begin. Am I right? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There was no agreement to that effect. 
The agreement I had with the Senator from Massachusetts was 
that we should proceed with the reading of the treaty to some 
extent so as to cover the Fall amendments before the address 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum™Mtns]}, but that was modi- 
fied afterwards. If we can now proceed without interruption 
with the reading of the treaty, I suppose that would be the 
proper thing to do; but I do not want to do away with the vote 
on the Fall amendments to-day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, I think we ought to know now just exactly what the under- 
standing was. There was first a motion made to postpone, as I 
remember, not a vote but to postpone consideration. Therefore, 
I do not understand that necessarily the matter of voting comes 
up to-day, but merely the consideration. Then, there was a 
unanimous request afterwards made as to the effect of which 
I am not entirely sure; and I wish that we could have the 
Recorp before us so as to know just exactly what was in- 
tended and what the status now is. ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. The unanimous-consent agreement was simply 
to reduce the period of postponement from a week to three 
days. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; but not for the vote, as I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. For the consideration of the Fall amendments. 

Mr. WATSON. For the consideration of the Fall amendments. 
I do not understand that the Senator from New Mexico is to be 
compelled, if he does not so choose, to cease speaking to-day, for 
his speech will probably take some time. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lover] is now present and can state the 
situation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think if we have the Recorp, there can 
be no possible mistake. My understanding is the same as. that 
of the Senator from Utah |Mr. Ssmoor], that we were merely to 
postpone the consideration of the amendments. 

Mr. WATSON. That is all. 


Mr. LODGE. ‘There was no agreement whatever about voting, 
Mr. WATSON. TI thought not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think not. 

Mr. LODGE. There was no suggestion of that kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the Recorp here. 


Mr. LODGE. The Recorp will show that 
is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I see from this morning's 
paper that the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNsoN] seems to 
have “had a eall” to go back to the field, in order to convince 
the people of the United States that the resolution which he 
had offered as an amendment to the treaty is right. When |] 
saw that statement, I was not very much astonished. I thought 
from the magnificent crowds and the tumultuous applause which 
had greeted the President of the United States when he was 
explaining to great popular audiences that amendment and 
various others whose intention was to emasculate, if not to de- 
stroy, the treaty that the Senator from California would find 
it perhaps advisable, if not necessary, to go back to California, 
if not for the purpose of continuing the attack upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States, at least for the purpose of reducing 
and mending his fences. 

Mr. President, I have received the letter which I hold in my 
hand, which I wish to read to the Senate. The letter is as 
follows: 


what I have stated 


LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PERAce, 
New York, September 17, 1919. 
DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: Attached is some material that would 
read well in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, especially the round robin 
from California with 12 of its signers on JOHNSON’s California presi 


dential campaign committee. All of the 28 signers are “big folks 
in California. 
Faithfully, yours, — 


Mr. Boyd is the national campaign manager of the League to 
Enforce Peace, 

Accompanying the letter is a petition [exhibiting] on which 
are the original signatures copied on oil paper of these distin 
euished men in the State of California, 12 of whom were upon 


the campaign committee of the Senator from California. As 
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I say, I do not blame the Senator for wishing to delay matters 
in the Senate until he can get back to California and make his 
“title clear to mansions in the—political—sky.” I ask unani- 
ous consent that this memorial and the signatures thereto be 
published in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memorial, together with the 
signatures, was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
To the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States Senate: 

The executive committee of the California branch of the League to 
Enforce Peace believes it essential to secure a responsible expression of 
opinion relating to the league of nations. 

This Nation, which has done so much te promote the principle of the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes, can not justly be placed 
in an attitade of hostility to the project adopted by the conference at 
Paris for the extension of that principle te all the associated nations for 
the purpose of averting all preventable wars. 

The undersigned urge that the treaty containing the peace covenant be 
promptiy ratified by the Senate without attempting to embarrass it by 
amendment, thus delaying the conclusion of peace and the establish- 
ment of a great agency for its future preservation. 

Warren Olney, jr., R. B. Hale, C. H. Bentley, Frederic 
Whitton, Chas. W. Fay, Fred 8S. Wilson, Charles C, 
Moore, W. C. Van Fleet, W. D’Egilbert, Curtis D. Wil- 
bur, Thomas 8S. Williams, F. M. Angellotti, E. W. Wilson, 
P. Hi. McCarthy, Jesse H. Steinhart, M. C. Sloss, Milton 
Hi. Esberg, George E. Bates, Bessie Knite Taylor, Mar- 
garet Kittle Boyd, Raphael Weill, B. F. Schicsinger, 
Chas. Albert Adams, Rolla V. Watt, Chester H. Rowell, 
Clara B. Burdette, Harris Weinstock, Mrs. Bert Schie- 
singer. 

The fellowing 1z signers of the feregoing round robin are members 
of the California presidential campaign committee for Senator Hinam 


JOHNSON: 
Warren Olney, jr., C. 1. Bentley, W. C. Van Fieet, Thos. S. Williams, 


F. M. Angellotti, P. H. McCarthy, Jesse H. Steinhart, Milton H. Esberg, 
B. Ff. Schlesinger, Rolla V. Watt, Mrs. M. C. Sloss, W. D’EKgilbert. 

Mr. LODGE. The motion which I made on September 23 was: 

i move that this amendment be postponed until this day week. 

That motion prevailed. I then said: 

I have no desire to put it an unreasonable 
unanimous consent to change the time from one 
hence, and let it apply te all these amendments. 

That was agreed to. There was no agreement about a vote. 
it was simply an agreement to pestpone the consideration of 
the amendments and take them up at a later time. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senater allow me? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. The very question put by the Vice President 
Was this: . 

‘he question is on the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts 
to postpone the consideration of this amendment for one week. 

Mr. LODGE. I think there can be no question about it. 

Mr. President, I suggested te the Senator from Nebraska 
this morning that it would save time if the Seeretary would 
read the remainder of part 3, which will cover all the amend- 
ments known as the Fall amendments. If we do not do that, 
but proceed with the consideration immediately of the amend- 
ments which have been read, ef COurse the remaining aimend- 
ments will have to be read by whoever is discussing them, and 
there will be involved the necessity of reading them a second 
time. I think, therefore, time will be saved if the treaty is 
read up to part 4 and then the Senator from New Mexico or 
other Senaters who desire to discuss the Fall amendments 
will have an opportunity to do soe, if that is agreeable. 


and I 
threx 


ask 
days 


distance, 
week to 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it net the Senator’s understanding 
that the discussion of these amendments will immediately 
follow the reading, and that the matter will remain before 


the Senate until voted upon? 

Mr. LODGE. That is my understanding; that we shall con- 
sider, discuss, and dispose of these amendments. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, I do not understand that the 
discussion will be confined to these amendments. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course not. 

Mr. BORAH. It will be a discussion of the treaty, but not 
necessarily of these amendments. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no. 

Mr. BORAH. There is no agreement to that effect, and there 
will not be any made to that effect. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator from Idaho by that de- 
sire to prevent coming to a vote on the Fall amendments? 

Mr. BORAH. Not necessarily, but I do not propose to con- 
fine my remarks to those particular amendments. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I realize that there is no power to con- 
fine the remarks of Senators, but I had hoped that in good 
faith we could carry out within a reasonable time, as I am 
sure the Senator from Massachusetts desires to carry out, the 
settlement of these amendments when they are reached. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. LODGE. That is my intention, I hope that they will be 
considered and discussed within a reasonable time; but, of 
course, the method which shallkbe employed by any Senator in 
discussing any question must be Jeft to him. Yesterday when 
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the treaty was before the Senate seme time was occupied in dis- 
cussing Mr. Burleson’s management of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. My only intention was to get the amendments before the 
Senate as soon as possible, Friday being the day set for their 
consideration, 

_ Mr. HITCHCOCK. The reading of the portion of the treaty 
which the Senator has indicated, including all of the Fall amend- 
ments 

Mr. LODGE. That will include all of the Fall amendments. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will be concluded in a short time; and I 
am perfectly willing to proceed with the reading until the por- 
tion of the text embracing the Fall amendments has ali been 
read. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does that mean that we go back to the 
Fall amendments when we are through with the reading? 

Mr. LODGE. ‘That is the desire—to have them all read before 
they are discussed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We will not go back to the first amendment, 
but to the Fall amendments. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. As the Senator knows, the so-called 
Fall amendments are all practically one amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the understanding, then, 
that the reading shall be proceeded with. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before any Senator takes ihe 
floor I offer two brief letters from a distinguished clergyman 
of Brooklyn, which I should like to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested: 

The Secretary read as follows: 





Unity Courcno, THIRD UNITARIAN, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., September 24, 8. 
Senator Lopcr, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: I desire to commend you for your fight to add amend- 
ments and reservations to the league covenant and the peace treaty. 
Personally I know of very few people who do not stand with you in this. 

Heretofore I have been an ardent champion of the league of nations 
and have spoken in its behalf. I still believe in the principle of a league, 
but not in this as it stands. I am convinced that as it now stands it 
will not prevent war but make war inevitable. To-day I am resigning 
from the Brooklyn League of Nations Committee of which I have been 
a member. I inclose a copy of my letter to this committee. 

Rev. Joseru A. Kyir. 


Unity Cuurcu, THIRD UNITARIAN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 24 September, 1919. 
BrooxLyn Leacur or NATIONS COMMITTES, 
32 Court Street, Brooktliyn. 

Dear Sirs: I have received your communication asking me to write 
to Senator CALDER in regard to the amendments and reservations rc- 
ported by the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. I am sorry 
that I can not do so, and feel that I ought to withdraw from the 
Brooklyn League of Nations Committee. Will you kindly strike my 
name from your list? ; / 

I can no longer with clear conscience support the league of nations 
covenant unless it can be radically amended and wholly severed from 
the peace treaty. I know of very few peop'e who do not feel as 1 do 
about it. As the league covenant and the treaty now stand, they 
make war inevitable rather than impossible. 

There is no doubt that some form of league is needed and will uiti- 
mately come. I still believe in the principle and will do what I ean 
for it; but I am so disappointed by the glaring contraSt between ihe 
beautiful words of President Wilson and what he has actually accom- 
plished that I do not care to have any further connection with a com- 
mittee that works in support cf the present covenant. 

Sincerely, yours, 7 
Rev. Joseru A. Ky te. 
THE STEEL WORKERS’ 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to occupy a few 
minutes of the attention of the Senate on another subject. I 
have no desire to interfere with the progress of the peace 
treaty, but another matter has been called to my attention 
which I believe to be of the very highest importance at this 
particular time. 

On Tuesday of this week Hon. Jonn G. Cooper, a Member of 
Congress from the Youngstown, Ohio, district, made a speech 
in the other House in which he called attention to one William 
%. Foster, who is organizing the steel workers of the country. 
If Senators have not read the speech of Mr. Cooper, I hope 
they will do so. In my judgment, Mr. Cooprr rendered a splen- 
did service to the cause of law and order in making that speech 
at this opportune time. 

I was told a few minutes ago that Mr. Gompers appeared 
before the committee of the Senate presided over by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], which is 
now investigating the steel strike, and that in his testimony 
Mr. Gompers was asked about Mr. Foster. As I understund, 
Mr. Gompers 
a syndicalist, 


STRIKE, 


admitted that Foster had been an L. W. W. and 
but claimed that he had since reformed. 








1919. 


I have before me a copy of the Christian Seience Monitor of 
Thursday, September 25 of this year. In a news article sent 
from Chicago this statement appears: 

In a letter published in Solidarity, the official organ of the I. W. W.., 
on November 4, 1911, William Z. Foster, secretary of the national 
committee for organizing iron and steel workers, urged the I. W. W. to 
work within the American Federation of Labor to make it a reyolu- 
tionary organization. Mr. Foster at this time was a member of the 
I. W. W. and a candidate for editor of another I. W. W. publication, 
the Industrial Worker, at Seattle, Wash. His advocacy of ‘‘ boring from 
within ” the trade-union movement did not please the I. W. W. member- 
ship and caused his defeat. 

I will not read the whole article; but the writer says: 

This letter in the files of Solidarity the office 
United States attorney in Chicago It in part, 
lows : 

“1 am satisfied from 


¢ 
ot 


the 
fol- 


at 
reads, 


appears 
district us 
observation that the only way for the 
I. W. W. to have the workers adopt and practice the principles of 
revolutionary unionism—-which I take is its mission—is to give up 
the attempt to create a new labor movement, turn itself into a propa- 
ganda league, get into the organized labor movement, and by building 
up better fighting machines within the old unions than those possessed 


my 


by our reactionary enemies. revolutionize these unions, even as our 
I’rench syndicalist fellow workers have so successfully done with 


theirs.” 

This letter was signed ‘ 

And now this man, with that record, whieh he himself wrote 
in 1911, is parading himself before the public as one of the 
friends of inbor! Ged help labor when it into the 
clutches of men of that type! 

I have befere me a copy of the pamphlet whieh was issued 
by Earl. C. Ford and William Z. Foster—this same William Z. 
Foster—and ha’ printed upon the front page, “ Published by 
William Z. Foster, 1000 South Paulina Street, Chicago.” I am 
going to read a paragraph or two from it. He believed in di- 
rect action, he believed in sabotage, and he discusses approv- 
ingly sabotage. I am not going to read all he on that 
subject, but I want to read a paragraph or two: 

The most widely known form of sabotage is that known as 


Yours, for revolution, William Z. Ioster."’ 


gets 


Savs 


“putting 


the machinery ou strike.’ The syndicalist goes on strike to tie up 
industry. If his striking fails to do this, if strike breakers are se- 
cured to take his place, he accomplishes his purpose by * putting the 
machinery on strike” through temporarily disabling it If he is a 
railroader he cuts wires, puts cement in switches, signals, etc., runs 
locomotives into turntable pits, and tries in every possible way to 
temporarily disorganize the delicately adjusted railroad system. If he 


is a machinist or factory worker, and hasn't ready access to the ma- 
chinery, he will hire out as a seab and surreptitiously put emery dust 
in the bearings of the machinery or otherwise disable it. Oftentimes 
he takes time by the forelock, and when going on strike “ puts the 
machinery on strike’ with him by hiding, stealing, or destroymg some 
small indispensable machine part which is difficult to replace. As is 
the case with all direct-action tactics, even conservative workers when 
on strike naturally practice this form of sabotage—though in a desul- 


tory and unorganized manner. This is seen in their common attacks 
on machines, such as street cars, automobiles, wagons, etc., manned by 
scabs. 

Now, note their methed of treating “‘seabs.’ I read from 


page 14 of this pamphlet : 


The scab. A large portion of the syndicalists’ success in their strikes 
is due to their energetic treatment of the strikebreaker. According 
to syndicalist ethies, a poverty-stricken workingman, in his predica- 
ment, can do anything save scab. He may beg, borrow, steal, starve, or 
comiit suicide, and still retain the friendship and esteem of his fellow 


workers; but let him take the place of a striker and he immediately 
outlaws himself. He becomes so much vermin, to be ruthlessly ex 
terminated. ‘The French syndicalists are especially merciless toward 
seabs. ‘They are making strikebreaking sveh a dangerous profession 





that scabs are becoming pleasingly scarce and expensive. They literally 
huni they would wild snimals. This war on scabs is popu- 
larly “La chasse aux renards.” (The fox chase.) 
Senators will please note that William Z. Foster, in his posi- 
tion as an organizer of the steel men, seems to be following out 
the program so clearly set forth in his letter which I read a 
few moments age. He is an I. W. W., as appears from the read- 
ing of his letter. He favored having the workers “ adopt and 
practice the principles of labor unionism.” He has gotten into 
“the organized labor movement.” He is now where, to use his 
own words, he can “by building up better fighting machines 
within the old unions than those possessed by our reactionary 
enemies, revolutionize these even as our French syndi- 
calist fellow workers have so ith theirs.” 
What a leader for law-abiding laber! 
Senators, I do not think I am a pessimist. 


scabs 
known @ 


as 


ubtbons, 


successfull done w 


Lam an optimist, 


but I am not underestimating the seriousness of present condi- 
tions. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have just entered the Cham- 
ber. Let me ask the Senater what he was reading from. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was reading from the pamphlet called 


“Syndicalism,”’ by Earl C. Ford and William Z, Foster. But 
with this feeling of unrest prevailing as it is to-day, for men 
of the type of Foster—who has no respect either for the law of 


God or the law of man-——to be placed at the head of a labor | 
organization, or a movement in the interest of labor, shocks one’s 
reason. All that men of that kind can do or will do is te ruin 


the cause of labor. 
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The vast majority of the laboring men, as the vast majority 
of all men and women, are law-abiding; but when they are 
controlled by leaders of this kind, what can you expect but the 
destruction of property? And when we arrive at a time when 
property is not safe, life itself is not safe. 

Now, Senators, when I reeall the fact that the entire resources 
of this country were mobilized that a military autocrat 
should not eontrol the destinies of the world, I am satisfied that 
that same people will see to it that an autocrat of the type 
of Foster shall not long control the actions of even a few laber- 
ing men. I hope that when Senators and the public generally 
are trying to determine what should be done in this great in- 
dustrial crisis they shall bear in mind the character of man 
who is now one of their leaders. 

TREATY 


so 


OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, I hold in my hand two in- 
terviews, one coming from Paderewski, the president of the new 
Polish Republic, in which he pleads for the league of peace to 
rescue Poland, declaring that it is essential to the maintenance 
of the independence of his people. The other is from Mr. 
Morgenthau, late our ambassador to Turkey, in which he states 
that he sees Germany strong for another war, preparing for it 
now; in whieh he says that she came through this war a per- 
fect dynamo of strength, her human military strength as great 
as ever. He calls attention to the fact of the rapid demobiliza- 
tion of the ferces of the entente, including our own and those 
of Great Britain, and to the danger of spending time in useless 
discussion while Germany gathering together her forces, 
stiffening her sinews, and summoning up her courage for a new 
struggle. 

I ask unanimous consent 
the two articles. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


is 


for the insertion in the Recorp of 


fIl’rom the New York Times, Sept. 19, 1919.] 
PLEAPS For LEAGUE TO RESCUER POLAND—-PADEREWSKI DECLARES THAT 
It Is ESSENTIAL TO THE INDEPENDENCE Or His PEOrLe—FitcuntT IN- 
SPIRED BY AMERICA-——PREMIER WANTS MORAL AND ECONOMIC Surronrr, 


tATHER THAN MILITARY HeEtr. 

“Warsaw, September 28. 

“ President Paderewski, of the council of ministers of Poland, 
declared to-day that the league of nations was essential to Polish 
independenee. In a statement he said: 

“*From a Polish point of view our ene hope of future security 
ws a State lies in the league of nations. Upon it—and I fear 
upon it alone—depends the liberty of the Polish people and the 
successful development of democratic and liberal government in 
Poland. Standing, as we are, between Germany on one side and 
Russia on the other, we can net hope to maintain our integrity 
during these years, while we build up the strength of our people, 
unless we have the protection of the league. 

“* Poland at the present moment has 500,000 men under arms. 
Our people are short of food supplies, short of clothing, short of 
many of the necessities of life. We are compelled to make every 
sacrifice to sustain the army, and this with our population need 
ing its resources for the upbuilding of the nation, in order that 
we may protect ourselves from encroachment. 


“* To-day we are defending 1,500 miles of front against Bolshe- 
vist forces, and, in so doing, we stand as the front line in Europe 
against Bolshevist invasion from the east. 

‘We are endeavoring to maintain this front line and at the 


time to achieve an economic stability, to recuperate our 
effects of of German and 
Russian armies. The task is a terrible one. The tax upon our 
strength will be too great unless we can have the assurance that 
there will be a bedy in the world to whom we can appeal for aid 
in the righting of our wrongs. 

“* Poland has set up a democracy under the inspiration of the 
American people. Had it net been for American intervention 
in Europe we might possibly have had some semblance of inde- 
pendent government under an autocratic overrule, but with 
American intervention and American help we have sought to es- 
tablish not only the independence of the State but also the in- 
ternal liberty of our people through the difficult road of democ- 


Sane 


people from the repeated invasions 


racy. 

“* The is upon us on all sides through military ae- 
tion and through Bolshevist propaganda, and an intense propa 
eanda from Germany. Unless we have a protective power in the 


world, under whose strength we ean secure an opportunity for 


ssurs 


pre 


| peaceful development and the solution of our internal problems, 


free from distraeting and antagonistic influences, I fear for the 
safety of our democracy. 

“*'The world has but little realization of the immensity of the 
problems with which we have had to cope. Large sections of 
Poland, which has been ravaged, are being brought back to fer- 
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lility ; in addition, we have the replacement of populations, now 
congested in the cities, upon the agricultural lands of the State. 

“*We have been obliged to devote energy to supplying our 
railroads with relling stock, of which they were denuded. Free 
access to the sea is as yet denied us, and our coal supply has 
been cut off, in spite of the immense majority of the Polish 
population in the Duchy of Teschen, 

“* Yet the Polish people are firm in their resolve to make any 
sacrifice for the firm establishment of their State. There is, 
however, a degree of sacrifice that no people can reach and still 
endure, even though the alternatives to which they turn may 
be even more disastrous. We can not be expected to build a 
zsreat and stable State and to protect ourselves from Bolshevist 
on one side and German reaction on the other unless we can 
have the background of a great moral protecting power that will 
furnish us the opportunity of solving our difficulties, 

“*The great power and the support which it may furnish 
need net be military ; its moral and economic force is all that we 
ask, and that power is the league of nations.’ ” 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 20, 1919.] 

MORGENTHAU SEES GERMANY STRONG FOR ANOTHER WAnr——CENTRAL 
EUROPRAN SYRIFE, He WARNS, WILL ENCOURAGE NEW RESORT TO 
ARMS—-MAy Gorsie Ur Russta—AND SHE WoULbD FIND WARRING 
SMALL. NEW NATIONS AN EASY PREY—HIsS SOLE HOPE IN LEAGUE— 
NEWLY CREATED POWrers Must Be ASSURED OF JUSTICE WITHOUT 


ENGAGING IN WARS. 


“Paris, September 19, 
“*Germany came through this war a perfect dynamo of 
strength. Her human military power is practically as great as 
ever, and her 65,000,000 people have been schooled and hard- 
ened by trials, They have learned economy and self-denial, 
“* The nation has been compressed into a concentrated mass, 
Which is surcharged with energy and moving with centripetal 


force, while Germany's neighbors are spreading themselves out | 


thin and quarreling and moving with centrifugal force.’ 

“Thus spoke Henry Morgenthau, who headed the United 
States commission of investigation which has been at work in 
Poland, in discussing to-day his observations in Central Europe. 

“*And what will be the result?’ Mr. Morgenthau asked. 
Replying to his question, he continued: 

“*Tf disintegration keeps up among Germany's neighbors, there 
can be but one result. I doubt whether Germany fully appre- 
ciates her own strength. As she sits, calmly watching the dick- 
ering going on between the new States, which are losing sight 
of great principles and fighting over little strips of territory, 
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she must take grim satisfaction in the battle her enemies are | 


waging in her behalf. And a Germany encouraged by such 
discord among weak and struggling States undoubtedly will 
resort to arms within a few years and regain her lost territory. 

“* What will prevent the military clique from regaining con- 
trol in Germany if Europe continues to offer such tempting 
prizes to various nationalities? Such a situation will not encour- 
age Germany to regain her trade by peaceful means and to pay 
indemnities. It will not satisfy the militarists of Germany 
to return to the factories if their war-worn neighbors weaken 
themselves further and deliberately offer themselves as prey to 
the Prussian spirit. 

“*What is to encourage the democrats in Germany who are 
trying to get away from militarism? Europe is rapidly driving 
on toward a situation which eventually must result in a coali- 
tion between Russia and Germany and the absolute destruction 
of many of the newly created powers unless steps be taken to 
prevent it. 

** Opinion strong that the league of nations is the only 
means for preventing such a disaster. And it must come soon 
and have the loyal support of both great and small powers. 
Greece, Italy, Jugoslavia, Czechoslavakia, Poland, and other 
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“*'The forces of peace must organize and consolidate: other- 
wise they are inviting an onslaught which German arms un- 
questionably will make within a few years unless Germauy’s 
enemies intrench themselves through constructive work and 
establish the nations which threaten to weaken themselves and 
their allies through greed and jealousy. 

“*Germany has gone over into Russia. Her people «are 
organizing there, and they will marshal Russian resources and 
utilize them in combating the rest of the world, unless a strong 
Poland is created as a protection for Europe. 

“* With her great industrial resources and wonderful railway 
systems dominating Central Europe, Germany in a very 
fortunate position. She is strong and virile, and capable of 
great commercial and military effort. Nations like Italy, 
Greece, Roumania, and Jugoslavia, which are extending their 
territory and spreading out in all directions, have not the indus- 
tries to bring them that which makes Germany powerful. 
Furthermore, they are, in many cases, trying to swallow wp 
peoples of different races and aspiration. They are trying to 
govern more than they can handle. 

“*Germany will leave France alone, perhaps, but she in- 
evitably will try to gobble up Russia and many of the small 
countries of Central Europe. 

“*The task of the United States is clear. She must begin, 
through her allies, she must equip statesmen in the interna- 
tional school and create the first general staff that has ever 
existed, so as to have leaders who will realize what the world 
developments are. 

“*An America which is ready, mentally and physically, to 
stand behind the league of nations can hold the balance of 
power in the world. If the United States does not measure up 
to its responsibilities, Germany may win the next time and 
secure domination of the world.’ ” 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I understand 
that a few moments ago, when I was absent from the Chamber, 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wim11ams] read into 
the RecorpD, or presented for insertion in the Recorp, a petition 
or a letter or a memorial which had been addressed to me from 
various gentlemen in California. In the course of the presenta- 
tion of this statement or memorial the Senator from Missis- 
sippi made the statement, as I am informed—not being present 
I relate it as the information conveyed to me—to the effect 
that the reason of the trip that I contemplate this afternoon 
is obvious; that it is to mend political fences of mine in the 
State of California, because certain gentlemen who signed this 
memorial or petition are gentlemen who have been connecied 
with me politically in the past, are connected with me politically 


Is 


| at present, and who will be, notwithstanding the memorial, 


connected with me, I trust, politically in the future. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, of course the Senator is not 
trying to quote verbatim et literatim what I said. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I am simply stating what I 
was told. I was not here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not say that the Senator’s reason 
for going was as stated, but I said that when I read that he 
was going I surmised that there was good occasion for him to 
go for that reason. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. A surmise, Mr. President, 
which I think is very natural in the Senator from Mississippi. 
I recognize that the Senator from Mississippi would be unable 


| to comprehend adequately that I am going into the State of 


California, and I am going into every other State that I can 
reach in the United States. not to mend any political fences 
of mine, or any political fences at all, but I am going there 
because of an optimism which I think the Senator from Mis- 


| sissippi is utterly unable to comprehend, a faith in the common 


European countries which have been fought over and are in a |! 


sadly weakened condition need the support of some organiza- 
tion which will afford them the proper tribunal for their dis- 
putes and assist them in winning their publics away from the 
idea that war is the only means of getting justice. 

“*Tt is impossible to create barrier States against Bolshevism 
and militarism, and if these new States continue their quarrels 
and weaken themselves they can not resist any enemy, much 
less a great untouched power like Germany. 

‘Germany intelligently refused to fight fo a finish with the 
United States. She withdrew in good order to a place of safety, 
where the war had not ruined her factories and where every- 
thing was ready for the resumption of peace industry. 

“*Germany has gone to work, but work is impossible in 
many of those districts where the Germans destroyed machin- 
ery and the people have not the raw materials with which to 
work. But these ruined countries must not make Germany’s 
economic restoration easier by fighting among themselves and 
leaving Germany the world market without competition. 





people of this land. I am certain, Mr. President, that when 
the common people of this land, just common folks, whom the 
Senator from Mississippi can not perhaps wholly understand, 
hear the story of the league of nations, understand what it por- 
tends, realize the meaning of the mystic utterances that have 
been made recently concerning it, these common folk of Amer- 
ica will respond as Americans for America and in an American 
spirit. The purpose of the trip I intend to take is to preach, 
with the poor abilities that I have, and as best I am able, that 
doctrine of Americanism. 

Mr. President, I might advert, did I desire to do so, to a 
petition received by me from the State of Mississippi some 
month or more ago, signed by various citizens of that State, 
against a league of nations, and mentioning the senior Senator 
from Mississippi. I refrain from putting that particular peti- 
tion in the ReEcorp. 

I might advert, as well, to the fact that recently there was a 
political contest in the State of Mississippi, and in that con- 
test, as I am informed, one of the issues was whether or not 
the league of nations should be adopted by our country. IT do — 
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not know the facts; I have only been informed in that regard; 
that upon that issue the people of Mississippi announced their 
position without any doubt and in no uncertain tones. I may 
be in error in my information in that regard. I state it as 
hearsay, and hearsay alone, 

sut what the Senator from Mississippi does not comprehend, 
and can not comprehend, is that men may have a difference of 
opinion upon an academic or a governmental question and still 
may fight side by side politically in the present and politically 
in the future. In the State from which I come, Mr. President, 
it is not necessary for a man to be a servant to power or to 
crawl to one who holds a great position at present in order to 


be an American citizen or a member of a political ‘party. In 
the State from which 1 come men differ on some political 


matters, on certain governmental questions, and yet fight to- 
gether upon other governmental questions, and the polities of 
the matter enters not into the issue in any way, shape, or 
manner, There is no politics so far as this question is con- 
cerned, I trust, in the State of California, any more than I 
have been moved by any politics concerning the league of na- 
tions. There is only one motive which stirs me, and that is to 
do what I think I ought to do in a great crisis, in a great con- 
juncture of this country. 

I am going to California, I am going to Colorado, I am going 


to Nevada, I am going to Oregon, I am going to Washington, I am 
going to Utah, if I have time to go to all those States, and I am 


going to talk as best I can. I want to say to the Senator from 
Mississippi that the people of those States want to hear the 
facts, and if Congress did what it ought to do in the present 
situation that confronts it it would for a brief period let every 
man get out of the atmosphere of Washington and go among 
the common people and try the issue among the people, who are 
entitled to know what is to be done wih them and their children 
after them. 


I am going to try to preach the amendment that I have 
presented, which is the amendment that will be last voted 


on, I understand. In this discussion and upon this particular 
argument I want to explain, if I am able to, that the United 
States of America, by the document that is presented here, is 
given a disproportionate representation, which challenges a 
man’s self-respect who is an American and which affronts an 
American’s patriotism. 

I want to explain, if I am able to explain, to our people 
that an instrument is presented to us in this Chamber which 
gives to one great power in this world six votes in the assembly 
and to us but one vote in the assembly. When it is sought to 
explain that away by saying it is of little or no consequenee, 
the inquiry at once arises in every American’s mind if it is 
not of any consequence that Great Britain shall have six votes 
and that we shall have one, why in the name of commen sense 


and Americanism did not the President of the United States 
come back here bringing America six votes and Great Britain 


one vote? If it is not of any importance, Mr. President, that 
Great Britain should be given six times the voting power the 
United States of America is given by this league, then why was 
it so necessary that the British Empire should insist upen those 
six votes? 

A lachrymose appeal was made the other day by the President 
in regard to the sacrifices of Canada, Australia, and the like. 
He said that across the sea he could not tell the difference be- 
tween Americans and Australians except by their hats, or werds 
of that character. Of course, Canada and Australia sacrificed 
in this war. Of course, we recognize those sacrifices, and we 
yield to them the full meed of praise for patriotic duty well 
done. ; 

jut, Mr. President, the amendment which is presented here, 
which I had the honor to propose, recognizes Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and even India. It gives them their 
votes within the league exactly as they are given under this 
particular league that is presented to us. It enables them to be 
members of the league, to vote within the assembly, and to 
do all that members of the league can do. The amendment only 
says, not that Canada shall be deprived of a vote, not that 
Australia shall be deprived of a vote, nor New Zealand, nor 
South Africa ; it just says that America is big enough, powerful 
enough, and rich enough, America is good enough, to have just 
as many votes as the British Empire. That is the amendment ; 
not that we deprive any other territory, any other entity, in 
this league of a vote at all. We merely equalize the voting 
power by giving the United States of America exactly the same 
number of votes that we give the Empire of Great Britain. 

Mr. President, it starts with one vote for the British Empire, 
and then a vote for each fraction of the British Empire. 
is no more reason for giving those votes to the fractions than 


There | 
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But that has been done, and written in the constitution of the 
league. So we would not deprive the British colonies of the 
power, the rights, and the privileges to membership accorded 
by the league. We simply, out of our regard for our own 
Nation, make our vote equal to theirs. And when the Presl- 
dent asserts that it is a matter of little comsequence and of 
no importance he is not frank with the people. Not alone is 
it of importance in one matter, but it is important in at least 
a dozen matters. Not alone does this voting power in the as- 
sembly touch the membership of the council, it touches every 
question concerning the peace of the world which may be dealt 
with either by the council or by the assembly. The assembly 
touches every important problem within the jurisdiction of the 
league of nations, and touching thus every important problem 
within the jurisdiction of the league of nations the voting pewer 
within the assembly becomes of transcendent importance. Un- 
der the voting power that is accorded the members of the league 
in the assembly—I repeat and repeat and repeat—Great britain 
has six votes, and the United States has one vote. 

I returned here from Minneapolis the other night, after a 
rather extended tour, in the endeavor to present what was in 
my mind upon this question. I came back here in the hope 
that I would be able to get a vote upon this particular amend- 
ment. I found on consultation, not alone with Senators on one 
side but Senators on the other, that it was impossible and that 
my amendment was relegated to the end of this entire debate. 
Being relegated to the end of the entire debate, I am resuming 
what I left off at Mitmeapolis the other night, the tour that 
was interrupted, and I am going forward with the idea of pre- 
senting as best I can that which is in my heart and in my mind. 

Mr. President, this voting power in this instrument is the 
most important matter with which we have to deal. If you 
give a preponderance of voting power over ours to any nation, 
you place us in just that degree in the power of that particular 
nation and under that particular nation’s sway. 

The answer is made to me that other nations are not given 
six votes as well. That is true. France is not. Italy is not. 
Japan is not. But I am not concerned, Mr. President, with 
France, or with Italy, or with Japan, or with any other ccun- 
try. I am concerned not with Great Britain, with which some 
gentlemen are concerned alone; I am concerned with the United 
States of America, and I want the United States of America to 
have her equal voting power even with the British Empire. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it was quite characteristic 
of the Senator from California that he should immediately find 
some high place for which he was particufarly fitted and which 
in his opinion I could not even approach. Of course, I do not 
place myself upon the platform upon which the Senator from 
California places himself. I admit a great many deficiencies of 
reasoning power and a great deal of inability to see clearly 
and completely a great many things. Yet, Mr. President, I 
shall be somewhat astonished to find anything in the werld 
which the Senator from California, in his objective though not 
in his subjective form, could understand and which I could not. 

Amongst other things that he thought he understood was 
the situation in the State of Mississippi, and he makes the 
assertion, “ upon information,” as he is kind enough to inform 
us, that the league of nations entered into the recent fight in 
Mississippi. In the first place, it was not a victory for either 
side, as the Senator seems to think. There are two factions in 
the Democratic Party down there. One faction elected the 
legislature and all the State officers except the governor and 


the lieutenant governor, and the faction to which he refers 
elected the governor and the lieutenant governor. In the 
second place, the league of nations did not enter, the most 


in 

remote manner, into the fight at all. It was a fight upon the 
State administration. In the third place, when the league ef 
nations did enter into politics in the State of Mississippi, it 
was when my colleague was running against my former col- 
leacue, when it became a live issue, and my colleague defeated 
my former colleague principally upon that issue, 

So much for the Senator’s ignorance—I beg the Senator's 


| pardon—the Senator’s lack of accurate information concerning 


what has occurred in the State of Mississippi. 


Mr. President, the Senator refers to the six votes which 
Great Britain bas in the assembly and the one vote which w2 
have. In the first place, Great Britain has not six votes in the 


assembly. Great Britain has one, Canada has one, Australia 
has one, New Zealand has one, South Africa has one, and India 
has one. These are all self-governing Commonwealths under 
the agencies of the civilization of the great Anglo-Saxon race, 
except 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 
Mr. BORAH. Is India a self-governing Commonwealth? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. India is a self-governing Commonwealth 


in this sense [laughter in the galleries| 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
to carry out the orders of the Chair, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know whether the occupants of the 
galleries were applauding the Senator’s inquiry or whether they 
were applauding my response. In either event 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They were disobeying the rules of 
the Senate. The rules are either going to be enforced or they 
are going to be repealed. 





wants the doorkeepers 





Mr. WILLIAMS. [ am not talking about that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. That is what the Chair is talking 
about. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Vice President, of course, is right in 


Saying that the rules of the Senate ought either to be repealed or 
obeyed. Upon the day before yesterday, I believe, I am in- 
tormed, though I was not present, a voice in the galleries, packed 
as the galleries have been for some time by the local union of 
“the Friends of Irish Freedom,” called out, when a Senator of 
the United States was speaking from the floor, “ Put him out.” 
The rules of the Senate were not then obeyed, and the man who 
made that call ought to have been put out himself. If the oceu- 
pants of the gallery failed to give the offender’s name, the gal- 
leries ought to have been cleared. That was the time to assert 
the dignity of the Senate and of the Chair, and nothing was 
done, 

Mr. President, I have no objection to applause in the galleries. 
As I said the other day, I think the Senate rule in that respect 
is foolish. The House has no such rule and gets along very 
well without it. However, even the House, with the greatest 
possible latitude in that regard, never allows hissing from the 
galleries and never allows people in the galleries to suggest that 
a Member be put out, in ignorance of the fact that a Member 
‘an not be put out except by a vote of expulsion, which requires 
a two-thirds vote. But if that sort of thing goes on, the hissing 
and cries of * Put him out,” as in the case of the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Asuvurst], it will not be long before « mob in the 
galleries will be putting motions, as they did in the French revo- 
lutionary convention, and participating in the action of this body, 
and will be forming, by their own election, a part of the body 
which the people have a right to elect and have elected. 

But this has nothing to do with the argument. To come back 
to the argument: Great Britain has not six votes even in the 
assembly. She has one vote. Canada has one vote, Australia 
has one, New Zealand has one, South Africa has one, and India 
has one. All these are, as I was about to say when interrupted, 
self-governing Commonwealths except India, and India has a 
separate provincial government, although it is more closely allied 
to the British Empire’s Government than are the governments 
of the other provinces. Not only is that true, but it has been 
recognized during the war that Canada and these other self- 
governing provinces had to declare war upon Germany before 
they were at war with Germany, and each one of them must 
make peace with Germany as parties to the general treaty be- 
fore it will be at peace with Germany. Great Britain has long 
since recognized the independence, internationally speaking, of 
these self-governing Commonwealths. The Parliament of Great 
Britain has no right to declare a state of war into which she 
drags them nolens volens. They have a right to sit in judg- 
ment and pass upon the question as to whether they shall go 
to war or not. Having that right, it is right that they should 
have a voice, although in no true sense a vote, in connection 
with the operations of the league of peace. I say a voice, be- 
cuuse the general assembly of the league, in which they have 
representation, votes upon very few subjects at all, and even 
upon subjects where it does vote, the concurrence or agreement 
of the council is needed before it becomes binding, and the coun- 
cil votes by unanimous consent. 

The President has answered fully every word that the Senator 
from California has said here to-day, and every word which he 
or anybody else has said on this subject at any other time. 
Great Brit: colonies, together with Great Britain, have in 
the assembly each a vote, but upon the council the Empire alone 
has 2 vote, and if is the council alone which controls the great 
and stupendous questions which will face the world as coming 
through the league of pations. The general assembly of the 
league can not decide anything except by unanimous vote—ours 
being one—except questions of procedure, adjournment, and so 
forth. Admission to representation on the council must be by 
wWnaniNms vote—ours being one. . 

Mr. JOMINSON California. 
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of Mir. President 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. 
with only one vote, 
| vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will in a moment. 

Doubtless, had we requested to have delegates in the assem- 
bly representing the South and the Northeast and the Middle 
West und the Pacifie States, L suppose they would have allowed 
us to have them; but nobod¥ wanted it because, unlike the 
Empire of Great Britain, we do not allow the different parts 
of our imperial domain to sit in judgment upon questions of 
peace and war or upon questions of tariff, or won any other 
national question. 

Moreover, Mr. President, this provision adds five votes to the 
influence throughout the world of Anglo-Saxonism or Anglo- 
Celticism, as some people prefer to call it, and as I do myself— 
liberty-loving, liberty-conquering pecple, who have acquired 
liberty and transmitted it to the balance of the world; and the 
United States, so far from being weakened by giving a voice 
in the assembly to the great free States of South Africa, to the 
great progressive future Empire of Australia, to our good neigh- 
bor and friend who would agree with us oftener than with 
Great Britain, especially upon American questions, Canada, are 
strengthened by it. 

I now yield to the Senator 





As has been well said, if there be six voices 
it is no stronger than one voice with one 


from California. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Can Canada and Australia 
become members of the council? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Any Australian or any Canadian cun be- 
come a member of the council, but Great Britain can have hut 


one representative on the council, no matter from what part o} 
the confederacy of self-governing British Commonwealths tha! 
representative may come. I have seen all that correspondence 
which the Senator has in mind, and that is all it means and all 
it is intended to mean, The Senator is referring io the Clemen 
ceau-Lloyd George agreement. 

Of course, Jan Smuts could have been the British representa- 
tive upon the council, because South Afriea could, as 2 part of 
the British confederacy, have a representative. A South African 
would be eligible for a place upon the council, » Canadian would 
be eligible, but the agreement in the treaty says, in so many 
words, that the so-called “ Empire” of Great Britain shall have 
one representative on the council, and it says only one, and the 
naming of the whole includes its parts, and therefore the parts 
of Great Britain all taken together can have but one vote on the 


council; but that one may come from any part of the British 
Empire. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President——- 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Senator from Idah». 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator contend that Great Britaii 


or the British Empire could not have a vote upon the council and 
that also Canada at the same time could have a vote upon the 
council? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; on the contrary 
that both at the same time can not. 

Mr. BORAH. Is that the contention of the Senator? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What you said or what I said? 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator contend that Canada and the 
British Empire, or Great Britain, may not at the same time 
members of the council? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Absolutely. I know exactly what the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire |Mr. Moses] is showing the Senator 
from Idaho, and that is all the correspondence means, and that is 
what it said. 

Mr. MOSES 


*, I say either cau, and 


TaN i 


Let it be read and let us see, 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Has the Senator fron Missis- 
sippi any objection to having read the letter by Clemenceau, and 
Lloyd-George, and President Wilson? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, indeed. How did the Senator get the 
idea that I had? 

Mr. ,OHNSON of California. Will the Senator from Tdaho 
read the letter? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

The question having been raised as to the meaning of ners, 4 of 
the league of nations covenant, we have been requested by Sir Robert 
Borden to state whether we concur in his view that upon ihe true con- 


struction of the first and second paragrepina of that article representa- 
tives of the self-governing dominions of the British Empire may be 
selected or named as members of the council. We have no hesitation 


in expressing our entire concurrence in this view. ‘If there were any 
doubt it would be entirely removed by the fact that the articles are 
not subject to a narrow or technical construction. 
(Signed) G., CLEMENCEAT 
Wooprow Wiser 
D. Lioyp-GEorce, 
Mr. President, it will be recalled, if the Senator will pernion 


me a moment-—— 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. BORAH. TI merely want to make one observation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

Mr. BORAH. It will be recalled that ex-President Taft pro- 
posed an amendment to the effect that the self-governing do- 


ininions should never be permitted to have membership upon 
the council. Tmmediately that gave rise to debate in the Ca- 
nadinn Parliament, the premier of Canada insisting that Can- 
nuda would have a right as a separate and distinct entity to 
have her own representative on the council; and he stated very 
explicitly that, if that was not to be true, Canada would not 
be very greatly interested in the league of nations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, had ex-President Taft's 
iden been adopted, if it had been provided that they should 
never have a representative upon the council, it would have 
heen very unjust to Canada, Australia, South Africa, and 
New Zealand, because the time is not so very far in the 
future, as history runs, when Great Britain will be lesser 
Britain and greater Britain will be in Australia, Canada, 
South Africa, and New Zealand. <As I stated a moment ago, 
it would not have been Out of place at all if Jan Smuts or if 
ihe Premier of Canada had been the British representative 
upon this council; but the very league itself provides that 
“the following nations shall have one permanent place each ”’— 
nations, empires, monarchies, republics, whatever may be the 
form of the nation—and it names the United States as one, 
raace one, Italy “as one, Japan as one, and the British 
Kkmpire as one. So there is nothing in any argument that ean 
he made for the contention that Great Britain and Canada and 
Australia could have three representatives, or that Great Britain 
nud Canada might each have one representative upon the 
council, for the provision of the league itself is that the 
ritish Hmpire shall only have one vote upon the council. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I yiela. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I simply desire at this point to interject 
and call the Senator’s attention to the fact that neither Canada 
nor Australia nor any of the British colonies could ever have 
it member on the council without the agreement of the United 
States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You are perfectly correct, and I am com- 
ing to that in a moment. 

Mr. BORAT. Mr. President, 
is a mistake. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The mistake is the mistake of the Senator 
from Idaho. The yote of the assembly of the league to add 
1 new member to the council is required to be unanimous, and 
in order to be unanimous the United States must vote aflirma- 
tively in favor of the appointment, or designation, whichever 
you may call it. 

As suggested—and I was coming to that in a moment— 
order to put anyone upon the council except those who 
ure put there by the very language of the league itself—and 
those who are put there by that language as permanent members 
ure one representative of the United States, one from Italy, one 
from France, one from Japan, and one from Great Britain— 
ihere must be a vote of the assembly and of the council, and the 
vote of both on this question must be unanimous. So if anybody 
ittempted to put a Canadian in addition to a native of the Brit- 
ish Isles upon the council, even if it were permissible under the 
league—and it is not—it would require the vote of the United 
States representative, the vote of the French representative, the 
vote of the Italian representative, and the vote of the Japanese 
representative on the council itself in order to permit the thing 
to be done. National jealousies can be trusted to defeat such 
a result. 

Now, what is ihe use of talking as Senators have done, if six 
voices amounts to one vote and one voice amounts to one vote, 
what is the difference, except right of consultation and debate? 
It is like an old-fashioned Democratic convention in Mississippi, 
to which from one county 12 men might be sent, while from an- 
other county, perhaps, only 1 might be sent, but each county 
would have a certain vote, in accordance with the manner in 
which the convention was called, regardless of the number of 
delegates representing the county, though every individual 
might talk and consult and “ reason together in brotherly love.” 

Mr. President, I was about to say here is Cuba, here is Guate- 
mala, here is Honduras, I believe, and Peru, I believe, all repre- 
sented In the assembly, but none of them upon the council. Here 
sre Canada, Australia, and South Africa, which are represented 
upon the assembly but none of them upon the council, although 


as 


1 wish to interject that that 


in 


o-~ 


ed 
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a citizen of either might be upon the council as the selected repre- 
sentative of the entire British confederacy. Cuba is, to a cer- 
tain extent, under the protectorate of the United States: the 
Central American countries all are partially so, and they are sub- 
ject to a large extent to our political influence, and to some ex- 
tent to our control, much more so than free and self-governing 
Canada would be subject to the contro] of Great Britain upon 
any very great question affecting America. 

Take, for example, the question which peculiarly concerns 
California, any question of Japanese immigration or of Hindu 
immigration. The Senator from California [Mr. JoHnson] 
knows as well as I do that Canada would take the American 
view of that question; that Australia would take it; and that 





the white people in South Africa would take it. He knows 
that they have already taken strong positions against the 


orientalization of their respective countries stronger even than 
we have taken. 

We have taken a position emphatic, distinct, and strong. 

California has taken it especially and more especially against 
Chinese immigration. Whence this new-born California Repub- 
lican Chinese love and devotion? 

Canada has gone, if anything, farther than we have, and 
Australia has gone farther than either in opposition to oriental 
immigration. 

Why are you afraid of men who speak the same language, 
who have the same literature and the same law, who have in- 
herited the same free institutions from the same source, who 
have achieved civilization according to the same ethical rules, 
who have the same concepts of municipal and of international 
law, who have the same love of peace and the same hatred of 
war, who have the same love of liberty and the same dread of 
autocracy and despotism? I do not regard Canadian representa- 


tion in the assembly as any more an added force to Great 
Britain than I regard it as an added force to these United 
States; nor deep down in his heart does the Senator from 


Idaho or the Senator from California. They know as well as I 
do that these people have long since passed the stage of mere sub- 
ject colonies. They are members of the great association of free 
self-governing Anglo-Saxon Commonwealths. I am no more 
afraid of the enmity or the treachery or the hatred of Canada 
than I am of the enmity or the hatred or the treachery of Minne- 
sota or California; but, if I were, why should not these people 
be allowed a voice oer, at any rate. be allowed an opportunity 
for mutual consultation in the league? While they can not 
belong to the council, except by Great Britain herself giving 
place to them or, rather, as the choice of al! Great Britain, I do 
not doubt that the day will come at some time when some great 
Canadian will be a member of the council, freely selected by all 
parts of the great British confederacy of free-governing Com- 
monwealths, for that is what it is to-day. The word “ Empire” 
is a misnomer, so far as Canada, Australia, South Africa, and 
New Zealand are coneerned. They make their own tariffs; they 
make their own immigration laws; they declare war when they go 
to war; and they make peace when peace comes. Great Britain 
does not even pretend to bind them in any of those respects. 

But it seems to me that any American citizen, not only the 
“common people” to whom the Senator from California has 
so lovingly referred and concerning whom he rather throws out 
the intimation that I, perhaps. can not understand them—lI do 
not know why; I am not peculiarly uncommon myself—but I 
do not understand not only why the common people can not 
read and understand the President’s answer to al! this slush, 
byt why the very “commonest” man, even if upon the verge 
of idiocy, can not do so if he wants to, unless he is blinded by 
passion, unless back of him somewhere is some influence— 
hyphenated or otherwise—which biases his intellect. The Presi- 
dent has made a great many perfectly clear statements upon 
his trip that will never be answered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, nor by any 10 men his equals in intellect, in perspicacity, 
or in reasoning power; but he has stated nothing more clearly 
than the statement which he made concerning this very ques- 
tion, and that statement, in my opinion, has not only been 
borne in upon the common people but has been borne in—how- 
ever unwillingly—upon the uncommon lovers of the common 
people upon the floor of the Senate. I am of the private opin- 
ion that one reason why the Senator’s amendment has gone to 
the tail of the docket is that, whether he recognizes it or not, 
somebody did recognize the fact that it is doomed to defeat in 
this body whenever it is voted upon. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, 
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Mr. BORAT. If “ 





somebody ’ thought that, they would have 


lad it up here and had it voted on just as quickly as they 
could, 
Mr, WILLIAMS. Unfortunately, we can not take things up. 


Mr. BORAH. The sreatest possible achievement that those 
who are opposed to it eould possibly accomplish would be to 


} 


bring it up quickly and defeat it. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. It would be the greatest achievement for 
whem? 

Mr. BORAH. For you and your colleagues, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator must be 


tulking to somebody not on the floor of this body; he must be 
talking to somebody above the floor. The Senator knows as well 
as T do that we are perfectly powerless to bring any question to 
ni vote in this body so long as the dominant party does not want 
it brought to a vote. 

Mr. BORAH. Are the Senator and the minority ready to 
vote solidly now to bring up this amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not Know whether the others are or 
not; I have not held any caucus on the subject... I am. 

Mr. BORAH. I suggest that the Senator find out and let us 
know, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Suppose the Senator finds out whether or 
not his side is ready. This, however, is mere childish badinage 
and return of badinage. The Senator from Idaho knows as well 
us Ido that we can not dictate what shall be done; his side dic- 
tates what question shall come up; in faet, the Senate is such 
an avehaic body that even the majority can not dictate when 
there shall be an end to talk and a yote shall be taken. 


Mr. BORAH. We have found that out within the Iasi 24 
HOS, 
Mr. WILLTAMS. How and when? We are ready to vote 


on the treaty itself. Yes; and we found it out when. we were in 
ihe majority. Several times we found out that one man could 
stay away four or five months and come back and talk for 
‘our or five hours, if he wanted to, and that this. bedy could da 
nothing. There exisis not upon the face of the glohe so august 
a body so augustly impotent as this. 

A. majority ef nine-tenths can not do anything if the. ether 
one-tenth do net want to de it right there and then. A majority 
of ninety-five ninety-sixths can not do anything unless they 
physically tire the ether one ninety-sixth to death. But the 
Senator, of course, knew that he was not speaking to the floor 
when he made that interruption. He was speaking to the con- 
zlomerate ignoranee of the outside, which does not appreciate 
the augustness and the impotency of this body. [Laughter.] 
A eonglomerate ignorance strengly backed by the hyphenates in 
the spaee above the floor. 

Mr. President, I said just a moment ago that the President of 
ihe United States had explained this thing, A Senator rose here 
the other day and said that the President of the United States 
was guilty either ef “ misrepresentation” or of something else 
in his statement of the Shantung proposition, FE believe it was. 

Mr. President, it will be a long time before any Member of 
this body will find a majority or even a strong minority of the 
Ameriean peopie agreeing with him in any insinuation or inti- 
mation that the President of the United States is guilty of mis- 
representation. He may not be infallible, and, of course, he 
knows he is not, and we know he is not; but he is about as 
nearly infallible as the average Senator. The people of the 
United States may not be willing to agree that he is always 
right, but they are very much more willing to agree that he is 
nearly always right than they are to agree that the average Sen- 
ator is; and it grows out ef two reasons: First, because they 
have confidence in his character and intelectual integrity ; sec- 
ondly, beeause they have confidence in the fact—and it is a 
‘acb—that he has had a better opportunity to acquire the neces- 
sary infermation than the average Senator here. 

You cam not break down Woodrow Wilson in that way. Whe 
you: aecuse him of lack of intellectual integrity, your accusation 
is self-aceusing. [Ft is a boomerang that goes out and eomes 
haek te yourself. Nobody believes it. Nobody will believe it. 
Whatever some of you, blinded by partisan zeal, or perhans 
influenced by outside hyphenated so-called Americanism, may 
think, the President of the United States stands high in ihe 
estimation ef the American people because of his honesty of 
seul and of intellect, because of his high idealism, because of 
his lofty thought, because of his capacity for clear expression, 
because of his patriotism, and abeve all because of his Ameri- 
canism—not Pinafore Americanism, not comic-opera American- 
ism, everlastingly exploiting itself and calling attention to it- 
self, but the genuine article that makes a man want to serve 
America, 

By the way, Mr 
who wonld get up 


President, T have hardly ever known a man 
nd tell somebody here “TIT am an honest 
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man” that was abeve suspicion. When a man gees to prating 
too much about his Americanism, I always begin to look around 
to see why he wants to defend himself upon the score of possess- 
ing 2 quality that every good American citizen is supposed to 
possess. The only organized opposition to the league of nations 
and to the treaty is to be found upon this floor and in certain 
hyphenated societies in the United States of men who are con- 
sidering more their love of the country in Europe whence they 
were derived than the interests and welfare of the werld or of 
the United States, and some others who, worse still, are consid- 
ering more their hatred of some country in Europe than they 
are entertaining love for this land, or love for the peace of the 
world. It is perfeetly curious how often, when you trace it 
back, you will find the consanguinity or the affinity of hyphena- 
tion in it. 

Mr. President, I pity the man who spends three or four months 
out in the country crusading against the cause of world peace, 
even if this instrument be not a perfect instrument to bring it 
around, and then comes back to this bedy and makes a speech of 
as many heurs-as he spent of weeks.in the country—three or four 
hours—trying to get into the ConcrEssi1onAt Recorp further em- 
phasis of his opposition te what? To an attempt to bring about 
the peace of the world and to perpetuate it as fully as. poor, 
fallible human nature, through any instrumentality whatsoever, 
can bring it about or perpetuate it. 

Why, Senators have gone so:far, some of them, as io say that 
this is a doeument to perpetuate war and to bring about war! 
De you, or do any ef you, believe anybody is sincere when he 
makes that statement, unless he is so prejudiced and biased for 
some reason er other that his intellect ceases to reason clearly? 
That it may not altogether do away with war and may not ever- 
lastingly perpetuate peace is not only very possible but very 
probable, because now and then human passion leaps: all the 
barriers: that human reason. has: erected to: check it; but that its 
tendency is in that direction, that it will bring: to bear toward 
that end the influence of the great self-governing countries of 
the world that have achieved liberty, that. that is its purpose and 
intent, though: it may more or less fail of accomplishing: it, no 
man can sincerely deny; and that the President of the United 
States: has spent intelleet, and I started to say spirit; has ex- 
pended industry and energy and patience with this view, almost 
single minded, no man can sincerely pretend to deny. 

Oh, “a prophet is not without honor save in his) ow country.” 
It has ever been the history of the world that. in his own: couatry 
he is apt to be somewhat without honor, sometimes overwhelm- 
ingly without it, sufficiently so to be erucified. But, at any rate, 
you ean not tear down this man. He is too big a man,, too creat 
a man, he is too much of. an idealist—just the very thing that you 
curse him for being; the best thing in the werld that a man can 
be; a thing bringing bim nearer the angels than any other human 
characteristic can bring him. Sordid politics can not hurt him; 
hyphenated Americanism can not hurt him; overhasty,, undi- 
gested expressions even from good men, can not hurt him; and 
whether the league of nations is adopted this year or 4 years 
from now or 5 years or 10 years by these United States; 
whether this Government becomes a member of the league of 
nations this year or 5 years hence or 10 years hence—and time is 
of small import in comparison with the great question itself, 
although it is of immense import now for the present industrial 
and military peace of the world—whatever may be the lapse of 
time, the time will come when there will be a league of nations 
and when we will be members of it, substantially, if not 
identically, according to the very provisions of this treaty. 

Three nations are enough to put it into operation. If you 
neglect the opportunity of being a charter member then your 
suecessors in the Senate will apply for membership later on. 
We may not get into it much earlier than Germany does if your 
schemes prevail, but we will get there sooner or later. You 
can not force the President of the United States to carry on 
negotiations for an emasculated and impotent instrument, which 
is about what you choose to make of this league of nations if 
you ean have your way. There are shelves in the White House, 
and the American people still live, and your successors are not 
necessarily yourselves. If you want to beat this treaty and 
beat this league of nations, come out in the open, like men. 
Ah, you fto Mr. Boran] lave come out; the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. PornpExtTer] has come out; the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Kxox] in his last utterance came out, al- 
though not in his first one. Do it like men, open and above 
board. Just say you will not ave it, you do not believe in it. 
You think that the American people are able to carry their load 
in the world alone, isolated from the balance of the world; you 
want no help, and you ask none—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
vield to the Senator from Tdaho? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. You say, in the words of the German 
junkers, and professors, and kaisers, that. “the state is suffi- 
cient unto itself.’ Then you must build up a great big army 
and a great big navy, and have a peace of the world by con- 
quest or domination, as you choose, which you may call the 
pax Americana. You have to have peace somehow, either by 





the friendly cooperation of the nations of the world, or by your | 


own domination—you— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—-— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish Senators who want to interrupt 
me would wait until the end of a sentence. You have tv have 
peace somehow in this world, Mr. President. Imperial Rome 
brought it to the world. Many sins went with her, but that was 
one virtue. 

The Germans had the idea that they would bring about a 
pax ‘Teutonica, and make it universal through the world, be- 
cause they, as they asserted, were “the chosen people of God,” 
possessed of the best culture of the world—* kultur,” as they 
call it, which is not quite culture as we understand that term. 
Some Americans seem to have the idea that that is our mission. 
But I do not share that belief; but I have no hesitancy in the 
world in saying that unless you ratify this treaty and enter 
into this league, making up your mind to amend it after it is 
ratified, and not before, taking the very advice which George 
Washington gave regarding the Constitution of the United 
States, almost in the words I have just repeated—unless you 
are going to do that, then you must prepare to have the strong- 
est Navy in the world, you must resort to universal military 
service and have the strongest Army, or at any rate stronger 
than any other two nations. Condemn your boys and your 
neighbors’ boys to that fate if you will. I shall not voluntarily 
condemn mine. 

Choose ye this day which pathway ye shall pursue. Shall it 
be one of brotherhood, of cooperation, of fraternal achievement, 
of peace? Or shall it be one of standing armed cap-a-pie in 
order to defend your peace against the world if necessary? 
This league is going to be formed, with you in it or with you 
out of it. If it is formed with you out of it, you may get into 
after all by asking to be allowed to get in. As for me, I think 
it better to go into now as a charter member. 

When we accepted the Constitution of the United 
some of the greatest patriots in America—Samuel Adams, 
Patrick Henry, and George Mason, amongst others—said, 
“Here is this error, here is that one; here is this defect, here 
is that one; here is this omission, and there is that commission. 
We do not want it unless it is amended beforehand.” 

But Thomas Jefferson from Paris wrote, and George Wash- 
ington here in America advised, and Alexander Hamilton here 
in America advised, and John Adams here in America advised, 
that we should take it first and amend it afterwards. We 
followed that advice. Had we not we and South America 
would have presented to-day the same picture to the world. 

Now, I am going to say something that may cause some Sen- 
ators, perhaps, to differ from me; that is that it will be easier 
to amend this league of nations after it shall have been adopted 
than it is to amend the Constitution of the United States. The 
advice of Jefferson, of Washington, of John Adams, and of 
Hamilton was taken, and within two years the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution were adopted, which cured its glaring 
defects. Its most glaring defect was that while it took care 


States, 
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of the States in the Federal Government, it did not take care | 
of the rights of the individual citizen as against those of the | 


Government. So the 10 amendments, the Bill of Rights, were 
put into it, which accomplished that great purpose, which was 
a purpose entertained in the very soul of Mr. Jefferson. 

Why not pursue that policy with regard to this world consti- 
tution? Adopt it with its defects, since it is heading in the 
right direction, and then proceed to amend it. Do you imagine 
there is any reasonable amendment to the league of nations 
which the great American Republic could suggest that would 
not be accepted in Europe? Or do you belong to that class 
of people who seem to think that the whole world is in a con- 
spiracy against America? The world has but one conspiracy 
on hand, so far as America is concerned, Mr. President, and 
that is a conspiracy to be in accord with her if possible. The 
nations of Europe are running over one another in emulation, 
each to prove itself her best friend. There is no conspiracy 
against America, because it is neither to the interest nor within 
the will of any people anywhere that there should be. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I ask the Senator if he 
will develop his argument that the league will be more easily 
amended if we agree to accept the treaty now than if we in- 
sist on amendments in advance? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, two countries have insisted 
en amendment in advance thus far. Both were advised they 
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could either come in or stay out. I do not know whether the 
great United States would be treated in that way or not. I 
rather imagine not. But that was the answer that China got, 
that was the answer that Roumania got, and that might be the 
answer that we would receive. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, if you make any amendment to 
this treaty that will carry it back to the Paris conference you 
will summon up all the spirits from the Plutonian depths. The 
Polish question, the Czechoslovakian question, the Dalmatian 
coast question, including the mooted point of Fiume, the open 
wedge toward the Balkans for a seacoast port for. Poland— 
every question will come up de novo. The Japanese will have 
something to say, the Italians will have a great deal to say. 
You would send it back there simply to be thrown into a caldron 
to boil, so that you could skim from the top, as best you could, 
the nonessential things that might arise. You have no right to 
suppose that you can just simply amend this to suit yourselves 
while the balance of the nations of the world would not offer 
amendments for themselves. 

Moreover, you would have to carry it back to Germany in 
order to bind Germany. Ah, a great many of you think Ger- 
many is helpless. She is not. Three hundred thousand men 
to-day, under one pretense or another, as police or voluntary 
soldiers, are under arms in Germany, mobilized and ready for 
action. She can remobilize her whole army in 48 to 72 hours, 
if they are willing to come; and I have no reason to suppose 
that they are not if they see any hope of victory. Read what Mr. 
Morgenthau says about it in the article I had inserted in the 
Recorp this morning. 

Now, Mr. President, so much for the difficulty of amending in 
advance. How shall you amend it if we ratify it first? Nine 
men around the board can doit. If the two great countries of 
Great Britain and the United States unite in pressing an amend- 
ment, unless it goes to the very vital interest or the essential 
integrity and liberty and life of some other country it will be 
accepted in the sense proposed by one or both of them. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Is not that as true to-day as it would be 
after the ratification of the treaty? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is not—emphatically not. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Is it not true that after the ratification 
of the treaty we will be threatened with troubles from the 
Plutonian depths no less than we would be now? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; because after the ratification of the 
treaty the council would consider amendments, and now all the 
representatives of all the civilized world that appear at the 
peace conference must be consulted, including Germany. 

After ratification the provision for the amendment of the 
instrument, which it carries within its own lines, will come into 
operation, and there is no great difficulty about it, except the 
difficulty that many people imagine to lie in unanimous consent. 

But there are these nine people around a table, all wise states- 
men, who could agree around the council board at once that 
section so-and-so means this and section so-and-so means that, 
without throwing it all back to be reconsidered by everybody 
and reboiled in an international caldron. They will be superior 
men, accustomed to compromise in the interest of harmony. 

France, I hope, will ratify the treaty in a few days. Three 
powers will soon be signatories to it. We have been the leaders 
in this great movement, and we are leading the -vorld in ideal- 
ism now, and I hope the time will never come, Mr. President, 
when we will not lead the world in idealism. What does that 
mean? It means that we are unselfishly looking toward an 
ideal. We have led the world thus far along that line. Prac- 
tical politicians may cynically curse idealism. It has not thus 
far prevailed in Democratic or Republican conventions or pri- 
maries. That is about the extent of their vision. They may 
think, therefore, that it is worth nothing. But Napoleon Bona- 
parte was right when he said that imagination is the motive 
foree of the world. Idealism, in the long run, -vins, because 
behind it is “the divinity that shapes our ends, roughhew them 
as we may.” In the long run God’s purpose is accomplished, 
and that is always idealism; and the thing which prophets 
have foretold and which poets have sung and whieh Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, preached, will come some time or other, whether 
practical politicians in their miserable littleness and vanity 
eynically grin at it or not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I will yield to the Senator 
from California [Mr. JoHNSON] in just a moment. The Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran] upon the request of the Senator from 
California, has placed in the record a letter purporting to give 
the opinion of Clemenceau and Lloyd-George to the effect that 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand are eligible 
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under the covenant of (he league of nations for membership upon 


the council. The letter was introduced for the purpose of sup- 
porting the argument of the Senator from California that 
Great Britain, by reason of its six votes in the assembly, would 


have a great advantage in electing members of the council and 
might succeed in electing to the council Canada or Australia, 
or even four of such self-geverning colonies. I then interjected 
in the remarks of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirtiams], 
who was then speaking, a statement that none of these self- 
governing colonies could be selected as members of the council 
without the consent of the United States. I was under the im- 
pression that I heard expressions of dissent to this proposition. 
ji is for such reason that I desire to place inte the Recorp at 
this time the exact articles of the covenant of the league of 
nations determinative of the question. Article 4 provides—— 


Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. 1 did net hear the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH I want to submit an interrogatory to the 
senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Possibly the Senator had better wait: until 
i read this, so as to have it befere the Senate, and then I will 
he very pleased to listen to his interrogatory. 

lam reading from article 4 of the covenant. 

Phe council shall consist of representatives of the principal allied 
and associated powers, together with representatives of four other 
members of the league. These four members of the league shall be 
selected by the assembly from time to time in its discretion. Until the 


wppeintment of the 
‘Hirst selected by the 


and Greece shall be 


feur members of 
of Belgium, 


representatives of the 
assembly, representatives 
members of the council 

the council constituted. 
ship of the council is complete. It 
the United States, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Brazil, Spain, and Greece. It is within the power of the as- 
sembiy to substitute other representatives for Brazil, Belgium, 
Spain, and Greece, but until so substituted by consent of all of 


the 
Brazil, 


league 
Spain, 


Chat the 
time the member 


Way is At 


the present 
consists of 
selgzium, 


the members of the assembly those countries remain as the four 
other countries having representation on the council. How 
may the change be made? As abeve quoted article 4 of the 
covenant provides that * these four members of the league shall 
be selected by the assembly from time to time in its discretion.” 
They are to be selected by the assembly. Not by a majority of 
the assembly but by a unanimous decision of the assembly. 
1 read from article 5 of the covenant: 
Except where otherwise expressly provided in this covenant or by 
the terms of the present treaty, decisions at any mecting of the as 
sembly or of the counci! shall require the agreement of all of the mem- 
ers of the league represented at the meeting. 
I call attention to the fact that no changes can be made in 
uneil as now constituted, nor can any of the British 
colonies be placed thereon unless all of the members agree 
thereto. We will have a member of the assembly if we join the 


league; we will always have a 
while there may be a 


member of the assembly, and 
dispute as to whether Canada and Australia 


und the other self-governing British colonies are qualified under 
the covenant to become members of the council, there is ne 
question at all that under the covenant they ean never becom? 
members of the council without the unanimous consent of the 


assemblage, which must 
hat is the situation. 
Now I will answer the question ef the Senator from Idaho. 
Mr. BORAH. I will not interrupt the Senator now, the 

Sen: from California [Mr. Jonnson] is anxious to get away 


always include our representative. 


as 
fo 


to catch a train. TIT will submit some observations after he gets 
through. 
Mr. PITTMAN. I will read one other article from the cove 
ant to diselose the fact that there can be no change in the 
council, and that the assembly practically has no power, with- 
ut the unanimous anak aa ‘of the council. I read from the 
latter section of article 15, page 31: 
In any case referred to the Sat all the provision: of this article 
d of article 12 relating to the action and powers of the council shall 
ipply to the action and powers of the assembly, provided that a report 
uade by the ass em! nly, if concurred in by the representatives of these 
vers of the gue represented on the ceuncil and of a majority 
the other members of the league, exclusive in each case of the repre- 
entatives of the parties to the ——— shall have the same force as 
» report by the council concurred in by‘ all the members thereof ether 
the representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute. 
~ . ‘ as . ‘ 
i her Words, under that article of the covenant the power 


of the bly is nothing more than an obstructive power, be- 
cause it « uccomplish nothing without the unanimous con- 
currence of the council or the unanimous concurrence of those 


Governments represented on the council. In other words, you 


can prefer a maiter to the assembly if you want te, and a ma- 
jority of the assembly may arrive at a decision, but that de- 
cision amounts to nothing until it is concurred in by all of the 


council, 


the 


representatives on 
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It is also true, under article 4, that the number of members of 
the council may be increased, but this increase can only be made 
upon @ unanimous vote of the council and with the approval of 
a majority of the members of the assembly. I say with a unani- 
mous vote of the council because, under article 5, which I have 
already quoted, all decisions of the council or the assembly must 
be unapDimous unless in the covenant otherwise expressly pro- 
vided. It is not expressly provided in this case, and therefore 
the membership of the council can not be increased without the 
agreement of all of the members of the council. We, if we join 
the league, are permanent members of the council and our con- 
sent would be necessary to increa the membership of .the 
eouncil. ‘The language ef article 4, dealing with the increase of 
the council, is as follows: 

With the approval of the majerity 
name additional members of the 
always be members of the council; 


BC 


of the assembly the council may 
league whose representatives shall 
the council with like approval may 


increase the number of members of the league to be selected by the 
assembly for representation on the council. 
Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I regret that 


time does not permit an extended answer to the remarks of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wriziams], but there are one 
or two errors he has fallen into, and those errors I desire to 
correct. 


Mr. THOMAS. May [I interrupt the Senator by asking him a 
question ? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. I want to ascertain whether I properly un- 
derstood what the Senator said when he had the floor a few 


moments ago. I understood him to say that his amendment 
had by agreement been postponed for final consideration to the 


end of the consideration of the league. Did I understand him 
correctly ? 
Mr. JOHNSON of California. Probably the Senator did. 
Mr. THOMAS. Is there an agreement to that effect? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Califernia. I do not know whether you 
would call it an agreement er not. I talked to the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], representing the other side, 


respecting the matter, and J talked to certain Senators on this 
side of the Chamber who represent a view that is at varianee 
with my own, and I learned from these with whom I talked 
that it weuld be an impossibility at the present time, or within 
the next 28 or 48 hours, to bring up that particular amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wanted to clarify the situation. It 
is the iirst intimation I have had of any agreement or under- 
standing whatever. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Perhaps I should not dignify 
it by the statement that it was an agreement. Ili was an in- 
quiry on my part. The statement which I make I think was 


not questioned by any of those who were interested. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is a fact, anyhow, I think. 

Mr. JOHNSON af California. The Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Witi1aMs] says it is a fact that it could not. be brought up. 

Mr. THOMAS, It is undoubtedly true that it could not be 
brought up now; but I was curious te know who had made the 
agreement, 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber, 
but some one has informed me that my name was mentioned 
as entering into an agreement. The Senator from California 
spoke to me, and I told him as far as I was personally con- 
cerned I would prefer that the amendment be voted on last. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. But I had no authority to speak for the 
Democratic side, and I suggested that the Senator see the 
senior Senator from Nebraska {Mr. Hircucockx]. That is my 
recollection of the conversation. There was not any agree- 
ment, so far as I know, other than that he should see the 
senier Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I desire to say that the Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHNSON] did not see me on that subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is quite true. The 
Senator from California never stated that he saw the Senator 
from Nebraska upon that or any other subject that I am 
aware of. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. For information I should like to renew 


the inquiry of the Senator from Colorade. With whom was the 
agreement made? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I have explained exactly what 
transpired. I am unable to furnish the Senator with any other 
facts 

Mr. President, permit me just a moment with respect to this 
matter. The Senator from Mississippi [ Mr. WILLIAMS] is en- 
tirely in error when he says that Canada is not eligible upon 
the council of the league of nations, with Great Britain a 
member there as well. Under the statement that has been made 
by the President of the United States, the Premier of France, 
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and the Premier of Great Britain, Canada may beeome and is 
eligible to become a member of the council of the league of 
nations, and the British Empire, if Canada did become a mem- 
ber, would have two votes upon the council. I am speaking 
now of eligibility and not of what the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. PirrmaNn] referred to at all—the mode of selection. As to 
eligibility, all the self-geverning colonies of Great Britain will 
be eligible to become members of the council. 

In his statement of the facts the Senator from Mississippi, I 
think, erred. What seems to me to have been overlooked in dis- 
cussing the votes of Great Britain is the fact that India is 
added, which is not a self-governing colony at all. India was 
added as a sixth vote only, but with none of the characteristics 
and with none of the qualities possessed by Canada, by South 
Africa, by New Zealand, or by Australia. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. I will yield for a question. I 
am in a hurry to leave. Ifdt is for an argument, no; if it is 
for a question, yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I want to ask the Senator this 
question: As I understand the Senator’s amendment, it does not 
propose to take away from India or any of the colonies of the 
British Empire the right of a vote in the assembly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The Senator from New Mexico 
is correct in that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If that is the purpose of the 
amendment, should we not confine our argument to the point 
which involves the right of the United States? While the Sena- 
tor is here and there is a large number of Senators present, I 
really believe he would perform a great public service if the 
Senator would point out specifically where the United States 
would be benefited by having six or a dozen votes instead of the 
ohe vote which it has. Those of us who have given some con- 
sideration to this question contend that in only two cases would 
it make a particle of difference whether the United States had 
1 vote or 50 votes, and that is in the admission of members to 
the league and mere matters of procedure before the assembly, 
the matters of procedure being questions of adjournment and 
things of that kind. Except those two things—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Has not the Senator stated his 
position and is not that ample? May I not proceed, because I 
am somewhat in a hurry? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexice. I ask the Senator very kindly, 
for the purpose of giving us information, because this is his 
amendment and he is expecting to leave the city and we will not 
have opportunity to interrogate him while he is gone—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The Senator will have ample 
opportunity. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask him now to pcint out 
wherein the United States would be benefited by having more 
than one vote other than in those two particulars. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The Senator has asked that 
question six times, and I think that is ample for the particular 
purpose of the query. The Senator from New Mexico will have 
opportunity to interrogate the Senator from California upon 
this amendment when ultimately it is voted upon, as well as 
upon the present occasion, because I expect to be here when 
the amendment ultimately comes up. Referring now to the 
particular matters to which the Senator from New Mexico ad- 
verts and to which the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wiretrams] 
referred, it is not a question, as the Senator from Mississippi 
says, that these self-governing colonies should be allowed a 
voice in the league. He makes the same plea that the President 
made, that they are allied to us by racial characteristics, that 
they are allied to us by sacrifices in the war and the like. Admit 
it all; concede everything that may be said in praise of Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, and the other colonies of Britain: but 
that is not the point. We do allow them a voice by permitting 
them to be members of the league exactly as originally was 
planned and exactly as stated in the covenant of the league of 
nations. What we propose to do is to give our country the same 
proportionate vote that is given to Great Britain and to her 
colonies by the league covenant. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] asks again and 
again why that should be done. It should be done beeause the 
one great powerful nafion of the earth is our Nation: the 
one great predominating figure of the league of nations, if 
we enter it, will be the United States of America; the one 
great asset for peace that there is in all the world is our Re- 
public; and because we are the dominating Nation of the world, 
because we are the richest and the most powerful, the least 
spent of all the nations of the earth, because we are the 
greatest asset for peace that there is in the world, our Nation 
should be allowed a proportionate vote, an equal with 
any other nation on earth, 


wat 
vote, 
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There was not any reason in the world advanced by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WitttAms] and none 
advanced by the President, for giving India a vote in the lea 
Absolutely there can be no justification upon the theory of a 
self-governing colony for saying that India shall have a sixth 
vote after Britain has been allowed five votes. You say to me 
that there is a veto power, as the President repeated 
throughout the country, in the United States upon the council! 
and sometimes in the assembly. Granted; but a veto power 
not always-potent by any means. When you set six men down 
upon one side and one man down upon the other side, the six, 
by the very disproportion of numbers, may prevail. Every man 
who has practiced law has had exactly that sort of experience; 
every man who has sat in any deliberative body of any 
knows that that is the fact. To give one nation six votes in the 
assembly and to give to another nation one vote, gives to the 
nation with the six votes a preponderating power which ought 
not to be tolerated by our Nation at least, for we are the pre- 
ponderating Nation of the earth. 

The Senator from Mississippi siniply says, in reecho of the 
President’s argument, that six equal one and one equals six. 
It is a metaphysical tragedy, a mathematical cataclysm on the 
part of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did nat say that. 
counted as one vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Well, six voices might equal 
one voice; I grant that may sometimes be true, even of the 
voice of the Senator from Mississippi or of mine in a particular 
instance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I said the six voices equaled one vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The six véices are equal to one 
vote; but the six voices do vote upon matters that are of grave 
consequence in this league. They not only vote on the selec 
tion of members of the council but they have jurisdiction of 
anything that affects the peace of the world. The covenant 
so states and the particular provisions in that regard have been 
presented to the Senate in the past. They will be read, I hope, 
by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borat] as well in presenting 
this matter. Recently when the Senator from Missouri [ Mr. 
REED] addressed the Senate he pointed, and pointed with ac- 
curacy, to the various provisions in the covenant showing that 
the assembly has not only the power that has been attributed to 
it by the Senator from Mississippi and by the Senator from 
New Mexico, but that it has a tremendous jurisdiction in deal- 
ing with almost every international matter thfit might be taken 
cognizance of by the council. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
for an argument, however eloquent it may be. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I the in all of 
those matters to which he has just now referred the vote in the 
assembly must not be unanimous, and therefere have the affirma- 
tive vote of the United States? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Not always, sir. I dislike, Mr. 
President, to indulge in detzils, but take an instance where the 
United States and the Empire of Japan may have a difference; 
assume that from the council into the assembly comes a dispute 
or controversy between Japan and the United States. When 
it is taken into the assembly thus each party to the controversy 


has been 


we. 


has 


is 


sort 


IT said the six voices 


Mr. President 
I yield for a question but not 


ask Senator if 


must stand aside, for neither of them can vote under the cove- 
nant of the league of nations, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. President, just at that point 
I should like to ask the Senator in such a case would the Unit 
States have any vote even though it were granted a dozen votes 
in the assembly? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is not the point; and that 
shows the peculiar sort of mental strabismus that affects us to- 
day, in considering the question of 6 votes for Great Britain and 
1 for the United States. Of course, we could not vote then; we 


would have to stand aside; but we are confronted with the fact 


that another nation sits there with an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Japan that casts 6 votes in that particular matter. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico Mir. President— 






Mr. JOHNSON of California. I refuse to yield at preset. 
The Senator will have to pardon me, because I am very ti! ed 
as to time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I merely 

Mr. JOHNSON of California I mean no discourt to the 

| Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that, of course. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California But he will have to pardon me, 


I stiould be delighted to remain here 


T am coming back to discuss it again, 


for my time is very limited. 


and discuss this question. 

and I promise the Senator from New Mexico that I will then 
stand here for a day if he desires me to answer any questions he 
may ask in respect to the matter. 
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Mir. JONES 
‘nator 


Mr. KNON Mr. 


of New Mexico. I 


merely wanted to ask the 
S« 


President, I rise to a point of order, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
will iil it. 
Mr. KNOX. Is the Senator from California entitled to the 


floor when he declines to yield? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. He certainly is; and he is not sub- 
ject to be interrupted if he does not desire to yield, 

Mi, JOHNSON of California. I repeat, so that there may be 
no Misunderstanding concerning it, that when a controversy 
between the United States and another nation comes into the 
asselmbly both must stand aside, and then the United States is 
confronted with six votes being cast by Great Britain upon a 
matter, perliaps, of grave importance. If Senators will examine 
the labor provisions in the treaty, they will find a disproportion 
aus well with respect to the representation in the labor council. 
Passing that, however, the fact is that six votes are given to the 
Kmpire of Great Britain. Why persist in saying that we are 
like unto them; that we ought to have an Anglo-Saxon alliance ; 
that, after all, it is the English-speaking people who shall go 
forward in progress and shall go forward for peace, who shall 
jnake the world what it ought to be, who, indeed represent ideal- 
auld altruism, and who, after all, are the people who ulti- 
inutely are going to rule the world? That is not the point at all. 
yen though in the future you expect the alliance suggested, 
even though in the days to come the Anglo-Saxon peoples may 
come together as never they have come before, upon what theory, 
nevertheless, will you to-day enter into a situation, put your- 
selves in a position where you will have one-sixth of the votes 
of any nation on the face of the earth? There is not any justifi- 
eation for it in logic; there can not be any in your love of 
country; there is not any justification for it in anything that 
has been said by the President or by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

The Senator from Mississippi to-day amplified the arguments 
of the President. The President has simply said it is a matter 
of little consequence and that the veto power exists. There- 
fore, he is philosophical about the particular proposition. I am 
not philosophical about it at all. I have that peculiar jealousy 
of our representation in the council and in the assembly that, 
had I all possible friendliness for another nation, 1 could not 
tolerate that our Nation should have one-sixth of the represen- 
tation of any other nation on earth. If there were not a pe- 
euliar psychology which has come us out of the war, a 
singular mental distortion that causes us not to look things 
accurately in the face, we would not: for an instant to-day 
permit such a proposition to be suggested to us, much less would 
we be found in advocacy of it. 

Look back three years when our intellects were normal; 
look forward three years when again we will be a normal 
people and when the psychology of war will have passed from 
us. Imagine three years ago any man coming to us and saying 
that this country should enter into a partnership with any 
nation on the face of the earth, according to the terms of 
which that nation should have 6 votes and we should have 1 
vote; we would not have listened to it for a second. Three 
years hence, when we have recovered our equilibrium, when 
the war no longer near to us and its anguish no longer 
touches us, we will resent any such proposition being put upon 
the American people just as hotly as we would have resented 
it three years ago. 

The Senator from Mississippi, adverting to the opposition to 
the league of nations, says it is confined to blind partisanship 
and to hyphenated Americans, That not it is not con- 
fined to blind partisanship or to hyphenated Americanism of any 
sort or of any character. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Nor did the Senator from Mississippi say 


issih 


to 


IS 


is so: 


that. I said that was the only organized opposition. 
Mr, JOHNSON of California. I am glad that I did not 


understand the Senator correctly; but the statement has been 
imade inferentially by the President of the United States him- 
self—inferentially, I say—and the effort has been made to 
frighten the opposition to this un-American pact with this old 
bogey man with which so many people were frightened during 
the war, by calling men who oppose it pro-Germans and in- 
sinuating™Mhat they are something that they ought not to be, 
by endeavoring to have them cease opposition to that which 
conscientiously they oppose. Let me say to my friends here 
that the time has gone by when the American people can be 
frightened by epithets, denunciation, abuse, and by calling them 
pro-German or any other name that you may see fit to apply 
to them. That time passed with the war, thyenk God. I hope 
that it never again will come back in this Republic. 
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Men to-day have the right to express themselves upon this 
question and to argue it without having epithets of any sort 
applied to them. When any man says this side of the Chamber 
is actuated either by blind partisanship or by vro-Germanism 
he says that which he knows is utterly inaccurate and without 
foundation in fact. Partisanship! Where lies it? Partisan- 
ship is not here; partisanship is with those who would blindly 
take whatever is presented to them coming from a partisan ad- 
ministration. Partisanship lies not with the men who stand 
here asking that this country be given equal representation even 
with Great Britain. 

What a terrible thing it is, my friends! You are pro-German 
if you stand upon the floor of the United States Senate and say 
your country and my country should have equal representation 
in this league with Great Britain! Whence came it to be a 
reproach to stand here for the Republic and for Americanism? 
When did it become a sin for a man to say that his country, as 
great and as powerful as the British Empire, was entitled to 
the same representation as the great British Empire? I will 
not subscribe to the sort of doctrine that has been seattered 
over the country lately; I will not subscribe to the idea that a 
man can not oppose this covenant without having applied to 
him epithets of every character by all kinds of people. The 
men who stand here to-day are fighting with a conscientious 
effort in behalf of what they think is right and in behalf of 
that which, in their opinion, will not imperil the future destiny 
of the Nation. They are indulging in no epithets; they are not 
questioning any man’s motives. It is a mighty poor advocate 
whe» can only hurl against those who are in opposition to his 
cause epithets and impute to them all sorts of questionable 
motives. 

Mr. President, in the brief period that is mine I can not do 
more than to say to you that this amendment provides not 
that there shall be taken from Canada, from South Africa, from 
Australia, from New Zealand, or even from India the votes 
they have in the league; it simply provides that wherever those 
votes appear, wherever they are cast, wherever they act, the 
United States of America shall have an equal voting strength 
and shall act with exactly the same power as that with which 
Great Britain and her colonies act. Upon what days have we 
fallen when Americans, Senators of the United States of Amer- 
ica, shall question the idea that America shall have an equal 
voting power with any nation on the face of the earth! 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, before the Senator 
California goes I want to say this: 

He has instanced a case where the United States and Japan 
would have a dispute, and where both would stand aside, and 
then he says that the six votes of Great Britain, as he calls 
them inaccurately, although four of them are the votes of our 
blood kin—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa- 
would be cast against the United States because of an offensive 
and defensive alliance with Japan. 

In the first place, there is no such offensive and defensive 
alliance. There never has been; the alliance has been purely 
defensive and confined to the Orient. In the second place, I 
dare say that if Japan and the United States had a dispute, 
and both had to stand aside, Canada and Australia and New 
Zealand at any rate, and probably South Africa, would always 
vote with the United States against Japan; and I say that 
every man acquainted with public opinion in those self-govern- 
ing Commonwealths as to Japan and the Orient knows that to 
be a fact. Their voices and votes would be a source of strength 
to us of the United States and not of weakness in the very case 
which he has instanced. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the inquiry 
dressed to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wittiams] by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormicxy precipitates a 
rather interesting question concerning some features of the 
covenant for the league of nations which to my mind have noi 
been attended to very closely by some Senators. 

The Senator from Illinois wanted to know from the Senator 
from Mississippi whether it would not be easier to amend the 
covenant before the treaty is ratified than after the treaty is 
ratified. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I, have not the transcript of my ques- 
tion before me; but I think, to be precise, that I asked the 
Senator to pursue his argument to prove that amendment 
would be easier after adoption than before. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I propose to follow that inquiry. 


from 


ad- 


from Montana 
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Mr. President, before this treaty is ratified, any amendment 
of it whatever must haye the approval of every signatory to the 
tr Germany a signatory to the treaty. Any change 
whatever in it, whether in article 1, comprising the covenant 
of the league of nations, or any other provision which affects 
her imterests, nmrust have the approval of Germany. But how- 
ever it be, every change must have the approval of every 
signatory to the treaty. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President——— 

Mr. WALSH ef Montana. One moment. After the treaty is 
ratified, article 1, the covenant for the league of nations, may 
be amended as follows: 


ART. 26. 


acy. is 


Amendments to this covenant will take effect when ratified 


by the members of the league whose representatives compose the council | 
of the league whose representatives | 


of 


assembly, 


ind by a majority the members 


compose the 
In other 

inust have the concurrence of every signatory to it. 
Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President-——— 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Afier the treaty is ratified, if it | 
has the concurrence of those States who have representatives | 
upon the council, and a majority of all the members ef the} 
assembly, it may be amended. 

yield now to the Senator from [linois. 
Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator from Montana does not 


mean to say that Germany’s consent must be had to an amend- 
ment of the articles of the covenant? 

‘Ir. WALSH of Montana. Germany's consent 
to any amendment of the articles of the covenant. 

Mr. McCORMICK. May I read to the Senator the colloquy 
between the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fa tu] 
President? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is a matter of no consequence 
to me what the Senator may read. I read from the covenant. 


must be had 


Mr. McCORMICK,. The Senator from Montana means that 
he holds the judgment of the President of the United States 
upon this covenant to be of small aceount? 


Mr. YALSH of Montana. 
about it very 


No; I do not. I respect his judg- 
mest y much, but the covenant is perfectly plain 
with respect to the matter. The covenant prevides that it may 
simnended by the coneurrence of the council and a majority 
of the members of the assembly. Germany is not a member of 


he 


the assembly at all. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Nor of the league. 

Vr. WALSH of Montana... Wait a minute—nor is she a 
inember of the council, nor is she a member of the league: so 


that after the treaty is ratified an amendment of the covenant 
for the league of nations may be made without consulting or 
conferring with Germany at all. Now, wait. She is, however, 
one of the nations signatory to the treaty. The treaty can not 
be amended in any particular whatever before it goes into 
effect—at least in any particular in which her interests are in- 
volved—without her consent. 

‘The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fai] some time ago ad- 
vanced the idea that, whereas Germany is not a member of the 
lengue, any amendment may now be made in the covenant with- 
out the consent of Germany; but, Mr. President, that is not 
ound at all, and the least reflection, I believe, will convince 
man of the error ef that conclusion. Germany, although 
she is not a member of the league, is vitally interested in the 
constitution of the league. Numberless provisions of the treaty 
place in the league of nations powers of the most vital interest 
und eoneern to Germany. She interested, fur instance, in 
who shall be members of the league, and therefore in the pre- 
vision by which members may be admitted to the league. She 
is vitally eoncerned in what nations shall be represented upon 
he council, and therefore she is vitally coneerned in how the 
council is constituted. 

Why, Mr. President, even though she is not 

“gue, she is subject to its provisions. Let 
ention to article 17, as follows: 


is 


a member of the 
me call your at 


words, before the treaty is ratified, any amendment 


and the | 
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In the event of a dispute between a member of the league and a | 
State whieh is not a member of the league, or between States not | 


embers of the league, the State or States not members of the league 
hall be invited to accept the obligations of membership in the league 
: the purposes of such dispute, upon such conditions as the council 
ay deem just. If such invitation is aceepted, the provisions of arti- 
es 12 to 16, inelusive, shall be applied with such modifications as 
iy be deemed necessary by the council. 


And then: 
If State so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations ef mem- 
rship in the league fer the purposes of such dispute and shall resort 
) war against a member of the league, the provisions of article 16 
hall be applicable as against the State taking such action. 
\ rdingly, Mr. President, Germany is vitally concerned in 
constitution of this league, because she may at any time be 
“l to accept membership for the purpose of the determina- 
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tion of any dispute in which she may become involved with 
any other State, and if she goes to war in disregard of the pre 
visions of the league covenant she becomes liable the 
pains and penalties prescribed by it as against a mei 
goes to war under those circumstances. 

Aeeordingly, Mr. President, it can net be said that because 
Germany is not a member of the leacue she is not vitally inter- 
ested and eoneerned in every feature of the covenant by which 
that league is to be operated and amended. She assumes large 
responsibilities because of the provisions in the covenant, and 
aceordingly yeu can not possibly change that covenant after 
Germany signs this treaty and before it is ratified unless 
acquiesces in it and accords her assent, at least, to the amend- 
ment proposed; but after the ratification of the treaty you ean 
change the league at will without her coneurrence. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator this ques 
tien: The treaty provides that it shall become effeetive, so far as 


7 
tO ail 


iber who 


she 


Senator vield? 


| Germany is concerned, upon being ratified by three of the prin- 


cipal powers. If the treaty is ratified by England, France, and 
Japan prior to ratifieation by the United States, has not Germany 
then consented to amendments of the covenant of the league of 


nations without her consent or without requiring their sub- 
mission to her? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, Mr. President, that is so 
simple; that is so easy! As a matter of course, if Germany 


signs a treaty with Great Britain and France and Italy she is 
bound by it so far as they are concerned. If she does not sign 
the treaty which we offer to her, she has not signed any treaty 
with which we have anything to do. We have no part in it 
whatever; and, consequently, when we come into the league, 
we cun not change this covenant without the assent of Germany. 
We can not limit our obligations with respect to this matter, 
even though Germany has signed the treaty. Why, as a matter 
of course, if all the other nations of the world sign it except us, ° 
it probably will go into operation and Germany will assume all 
of the obligations that there are in it; but that is entirely aside 
from the question as to what the situation will be if we amend 
it. In that event we will have no treaty whatever with Germany. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want te say just a werd about 
the question that has been discussed by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WatsH], and only a word. 

Assuming, for the purpose of my remarks, that the Senator 
frem Montana is entirely correct with referente to the vote, 
which I at this time do not either debate or controvert, to my 
mind there is 2 much more important question .than that lying 
behind this controversy, far aS amendments are concerned. 
It is not the question, Mr. President, of mere facility of secur- 
ing an amendment; it is the question, if it is a vital amendment. 
of making sure that we secure it before we are bound by the 


SO 


league at all. After we have joined the leagcne and after we 
have ratified the treaty we may or we may not get our amend- 
ment. There may be some one who would refuse to vote or 
consent to the change. Assuming that it is easier to do it 
after we get in, so far as mere votes are concerned, yet the 
Senator must concede that there is a possibility, and even a 


probability, that upon many questions there is the po 
prevent it. So we may say, Mr. President, that the question of 
amendment is not the matter of the mere facility of securing 
the amendment, -but we should make absolutely certain that we 
get it before we enter into and become a part of the league 


r there to 


There is only one way to make certain of that, and that is to 
present the amendment, and if it is not accepted then we are 
not members of the league; we are not bound by a league which 
we do not want to be bound by, and we are going mder a 
league only whieh is satisfactory to us and which we know will 

| be satisfactory to us. If we ratify the treaty, ire bound 


We 


ll eons 


in, and, how- 
may get out. 

Let me take an illustration. rom Montana is a 
lawyer of wide experience. Suppose some client of his should 
bring a contract to him, a contract which had been drawn by 
another party and to which party had attached his 
signature, which contract was to be passed upon by the Sena- 
tor as a lawyer; and suppose that in looking over the matter 
beth the Senator and his client should come to the conclusion 


and we may never get our amendment. 


less : nt W 


The Senator 4 


| that there were clauses in that contract which were ambiguous 


and uncertain, and clauses in the contract which the client might 
deem dangerous or menacing to welfare interests. 
Suppose he should say, “ Senator Warsn, here are terms in this 
contract which, to my mind, are dangerous, and the contract in- 
volves not only my interest but the interest of my children and 
my children’s children for all time to come. It is a matter of 


tremendous concern to me.” 


his and his 
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Would the Senator, as a lawyer, say “‘ You put your signa- 
ture to that contract and I will take it over to the other man 
and see if he will consent to what you think is vital to your 
interests "? 

Mr. WALSIi of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator, of 
course, is canvassing a question altogether separate and apart 
from that which I was discussing. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but I am simply presenting my side 
of the controversy. 

Mr. WALSH of 
Senator, of course. 


Montana. I am very glad to answer the 
The only certain way to get an amendment 


in, if we want it, but taking the risk of total failure, is to 
offer it beforehand. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is not any question in the 


world about that. Of course, in doing that we take the risk of 
wrecking the whole proposition. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me finish the instance given 
by the Senator from Idaho. 
Was offered to me as a lawyer, I would say: “ Now, such an 
cumendment ought to be made, in my judgment. I think per- 
haps you are running some risk in signing that contract with- 
out that amendment in it.” But my client might say, “ Well, 
now, I am afraid the other fellow will back out of it if I pro- 
pose that to him.” 
say, “ Well, of 


course, you will have to take that chance.” 


it go and see if we could not fix it up with him after we get his 
signature. 

Mr. BORAH. But you are taking a chance. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course. 

Mr. BORAH. That is the exact position in which those who 


When the draft of the provision | 


And then, of course, I would be obliged to | 
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are offering these amendments are placed; they regard the | 
amendments as so vital and of such gravity that if they can | 


not enter the league with the amendments for their proteetion 
they would rather remain out. So far as I am eoncerned, 
Mr. President, I am debating a matter with which I am very 
little concerned. I am not deeply moved by these amendments, 
so far as the final disposition of them is concerned. It is a 
step in the right direction, but only a step and, to my mind, 
a very short and halting step in the right direction. I sin- 
cerely hope that the statement which the President of the 
United Siates is purported to have made this morning, and the 
statement which the Senator from Mississippi |[Mr. Wriii1AmMs] 
has intimated would be carried out, will be carried out. I 
Sincerely hope that if these amendments are put on, the Presi- 
dent will exert his influence to bring the question of a league 
no league to a test. To my mind, that is the only real 
and genuine way to treat this question. I do not think that 
any amendments have been offered or will be offered that will 
protect America’s interest and America’s principles, and there- 
fore IT am dehating a matter in which I am only very slightly 


or 


concerned. [ am concerned in defeating the whole propo- 
sition of a league. I shall state my reason when this prelimi- 
nary skirmish about reservations is over. I hope then to see 


the real fight take on its just significance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The so-called 
were agreed to be taken up to-day. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
desire to discuss the Fall amendments? 

Mr. OWEN. If there is any action contemplated on the Fall 
amendments, Mr. President-—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, If the Senator will permit me, the Fall 
amendments are undoubtedly before the Senate at this time 
under the arrangement entered into, are they not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was agreed that they should be 
brought before the Senate to-day; but I have uttered the first 
word on the subject, I think, that has been uttered to-day. 

The Chair was about to make a statement of the Chair's 
opinion, so that if there is any appeal to be taken from it or 
any dispute about the idea of the Chair being correct, the appeal 
can be taken and settled on the day on which it was agreed to 
proceed with the consideration of the Fall amendments. The 
Chair thinks that those amendments are now before the Senate, 
and if undjsposed of at the hour of adjournment this evening 
they will come up automatically from day to day until finally 
disposed of. If that coincides with the view of the Senate, 
and there is no appeal, it will be so understood, and we can pro- 
ceed to discuss everything else besides the Fall amendments. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand the Chair to say that under the 
Fall amendments 


Fall amendments 





vote taken by the Senate September 23 the 
Will come up from day to day until disposed of, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘They will remain before the Senat 
as the pending question until disposed of, so far as the treaty 
with Germany is concerned. ' 

Mr. LODGE. There is no doubt of that. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the only instance which the 
Senator from California [Mr. JoHNsoN] gave of the importance 
of the so-called six votes of the British Empire was in cases 
dealing with a point or controversies supposed to take place 
between Japan and the United States. I have the highest admi 
ration for the Senator from California and approve many of 
the things for which the Senator from California stands, and 
particularly his attitude toward machine rule and popular 
government. But in this particular instance I differ with him, 
and I want to point out that under article 15, if such a con 
troversy should arise, the sum and substance of the action of 
the assembly would be to put the report that they might mak 
upon the same basis precisely as the report of the council under 
article 12, The report of the council, under article 12, if i 
should be unanimous against the United States, would have 
no further effect than to restrain Japan, if the United States 
refused to carry out the decision, from making war on the 
United States for 90 days after the decision. Without th 
treaty, Japan could make war on us without notice. If we co: 
curred in the decision, Japan could not make war on us at 
except as an outlaw. 

It is the expressed opinion of mankind, operating through the 


ail 


| publicity of the assembly which is of importance, and when i! 
Finally he concludes ihat, after all, perhaps he had better let | 


comes to the question of these six votes it ought to be ™ 
membered that the opinion of mankind will be shown at tli 
council table by those who are represented, and not by th: 
number of votes. When the voice of the United States is hear 
in the assembly it will be a very different voice than that whic) 
would be heard coming from the smallest and weakest of al! 
the Republics of the earth. The assembly will be, I take it, « 
round table, but, after all, there is some force in the old sayin 
that “ where MacGregor sits is the head of the table.” 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, possibly I misunderstood the 
statement which the Senator made a moment ago as to the 
effect of the decision of the council under article 15. I under- 
stood him to say that the only effect of the unanimous decision 
of the council, so far as the United States is concerned, would 
be to defer the making of war. Was I correct in that under 
standing? 

Mr. OWEN. I will read from article 15: 

In any case referred to the assembly, all of the provisions of thi 
article and of article 12 relating to the action and powers of the council 
shall apply to the action and powers of the assembly, provided that « 
report made by the assembly, tf concurred in by the representatives o/ 
those members of the league represented on the council and of « 
majority of the other members of the league, exclusive in each case of 
the representatives of the parties to the dispute, shall have THE SAME 
FORCE as a report by the council concurred in by all the member: 
thereof other than the representatives of one or more of the partic 
to the dispute. 

Mr. FALL. Certainly, that is true. 

Mr. OWEN. Under article 12, to which T am referring, mem- 
bers of the league— 

Agree that if there should arise between them any dispute likely to 
lead to a rupture, they will submit the matter either to arbitration o1 
to inquiry by the council, and they agree in no case to resort to wai 
until three months after the award by the arbitrators or the report }) 
the council. 

In any case under this article the award of the arbitrators shall |x 
made within a reasonable time, and the report of the council shall by 
made within six months after the submission of the dispute. 

So that a decision of the assembly, not by a majority only, 
but if it were unanimous, could only have the effect of a repori 
in council, and the effect of a report in council would be to 
forbid the parties litigant from going to war for three months. 

Mr. FALL. ‘That is not the only effect of it. That is exactly 
the question I was asking, whether the Senator made that point 
or not. 

Mr, OWEN. 
any error. j 

Mr. FALL. ‘The consequences are so much more serious than 
those indicated by the Senator, that I simply asked if I cor 
rectly understood him in his statement of the consequences. | 
do not agree at all; but I do not care to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. I should be pleased to have the Senator point 
out directly any error. ; . oie 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, under article 15 the decision of the 
assembly, made in the words which the Senator has read, has 
the same effect, not as a majority decision of the council, but 

* ot r $ ~ . ee 
as 2 unanimous decision of the council. The Senator has said 
that the only effect of that is to prevent the United States from 
going to war for nine months, 

Mr. OWEN. ‘Three months, I said. 


I will be pleased to have the Senator point out 
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months to decide a question, and that the nation interested will 
not go to war for three months after the decision. The Sena- 
tor said nine months. 

Mr. OWEN. I said three months after the decision. 

Mr. FALL. The decision may be made the next day, so that 
you would be restrained from going to war for three months 
and one day. 

But that is not the penalty, Mr. President. The penalty is 
that if you do not obey the decision of the assembly, arrived at 
as prescribed in article 15, you become an international out- 
law, the whole world is against you, the whole world might 
bring economic and financial pressure against you, and pledge 
the armies of the world against you. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, no; not unless you 
war. You have to go into Mexico first. 

Mr. FALL. That is a question I do not care to go into with 
the Senator. IT shall make the argument in my own time. 

Mr. OWEN. Not unless you go into a war. 

Mr. FALL. I would nave to go into the question as to what 
was war and what was an act of war. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘There is another feature of 
which apparently no attention has been given. 

While Canada has a vote, and Canada might be expected to 
vote the same way that India would, we know perfectly well 
that India would like to admit the Hindus to Canada and that 
Canada would not like to admit the Hindus to Canada. They 
differ about the question of immigration. Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand are opposed to immigration of the Japanese, 
and so are we. They have that community of interest in that 
one great important question that we might see arising in the 
future. 

But that is not all. As far as Canada voting perhaps with 
Great Britain on some question, we have 16 different western 
American Republics who would vote the same way we would on 
matters touching American interests. We have immediately 
adjacent to us Cuba, that is te—— 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. NEW. What possible guaranty is there that any one of 
the 16 may vote with us? 

Mr. OWEN. Common interest. 

Mr. NEW. No ties of any other character than mere common 
interest? 

Mr. OWEN. 


go 


into an aggressive 


this matter to 


Yes; common sense. 

Mr. NEW. Perhaps in that case they would all vote with us. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator interrupted me; I wus about to 
point out that there is Cuba at our door, whose representative 
would undoubtedly vote with the United States in any matter 
affecting the interest of the United States. There is Haiti, there 
is San Salvador, there is Honduras, there is Nicaragua, there is 
’anama, all of them very close immediate neighbors having such 
interest in the welfare of the United States that they would be 
just as certain to vote with the United States as the dominions 
of Great Britain might be fancied would vote with Great Britain 
on some particular matters. But I remind Senators that it is 
going far to say that Panama, with a hundred thousand people, 
should have a vote, and that India, with 300,000,000 people, 
should not have a vote. I think we are straining this proposal. 
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India. South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and Canada are | 


great self-governing dominions. 
the United States in size. 


Australia is almost as big as | 
I am not quite sure at the moment of | 


the area, but it is a perfectly enormous country, whose future | 


destinies will justify representation, undoutbedly. Canada 
our close neighbor, with 3,000 miles of undefended frontier, and 
the idea of Canada voting against the interests of the United 
States is entirely unthinkable. But it is not a question 
whether she does or does not. 
right at our doors whose interests are indissolubly intertwined 
with our own, and who would undoubtedly offset any of these 
supposed adverse votes of the great self-governing countries who 
are admitted into this league as individual members. 

Great Britain might object to all of these little nations voting, 
but does not for the reason that whether they vote or not is of no 
serious importance. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. Isthe Senator sure that Haiti would vote with us? 

Mr. OWEN. I think so. 

Mr. FALL. I would not indulge in the same assurance with 
reference to other nations which the Senator has mentioned, but 
in view of the fact that the marines of the United States are 
now governing Haiti, I rather imagine possibly they might 
vote with us. 


of 
Here are all these small Republics | 


is | 


; asserted violently, either, because everybody admits it 


| bly. 
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Mr. FALL. The article says that the council can take six | Mr. OWEN. I thank the Senator for agreeing with me a 


least on that one proposition. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WALSH] in referring to article 26 made a statement which 
attracted my attention. I want to ask him if he will look at 
that article again and then answer the question which I wish to 
submit to him. The article reads as follows: 

Amendments to this covenant will take effect when ratified by tlh 
members of the league whose representatives compose the council and 
by a majority of the members of the league whose representatives com 
pose the assembly, 

Something the Senator said, which I can not now quote accu 
rately because I have not the reporter's notes before me, led 
me to think that he construed that as meaning that an amend 
ment proposed must have the unanimous vote of the representa 
tives of the league in the council and then a majority 
members of the league in the assembly. I wanted to make sure 
whether I understood him correctly or not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My understanding is that the mem- 
bers of the assembly from the nine States represented in the 
council sit in the council as well. They would be the same 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; that is not my understanding, if I 
may say to the Senator. My understanding is based simply 
upon the language of the covenant, of course, because it Its 
never been interpreted in actual practice. My understanding is 
that each member of the league is to have one delegate in the 
council and not to exceed three representatives in the assembly, 
who will be different persons from the man who sits in the coun- 
cil; but, in any case, no matter whether they have three or one 
in the assembly, they only cast one vote. Does that diller from 
the Senator’s idea? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator call my attention 
to the article to which he refers? 


of the 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was referring to article 26, to which 
the Senator previously referred. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. It seems quite plain. It say~ 


“ratified by the members of the league whose representatives 
shall compose the council.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; “by the members of the league 
whose representatives shall compose the council,” but the rati- 
fication is by the members of the league. Is it by the members 
of the league as represented in the assembly or in the eouncil* 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should think in the assembly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I got the other idea from the Senator, 
I simply wanted to know whether he and I agreed about that 
or not. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. JONES] asked the Sena- 
tor from California |Mr. JoHNsoN] if he could point out any 
case where the six votes of Great Britain, to put it in the 
short way—I mean the British Empire and the self-governing 
colonies—would operate to their advantage or against our advan 
tage other than the one he indicated. I think this very articl: 
26 furnishes such an instance. We must not only get a unani 
mous vote of all the members of the league who are represented 
in the council, but we must get a majority of all the other mem- 
bers in the assembly. Great Britain has six there, she and her 
colonies, and we have one. It is not a very large body. If there 
are 26 members of the league there will be 26 votes in the assem 
A majority would be 14, out of which Great Britain starts 
with nearly half, while we start with one. 

Not only is the voting power of Great Britain six times our 
power, but the capacity to exercise influence upon the other 
members in the assembly is greater. Everybody knows that 
who has atiended a caucus or convention. If you go alone to 
the caucus, you have nobody to make suggestions to you or to 
counsel with you. If you have six colleagues, you can 
them all over the hall to carry suggestions and advice to the 
other delegates, and keep them advised of what you are going 
to do, and so forth. It goes without saying that a company 
of six anywhere is more potent than a company of one. In 
my opinion that is one of the most vital clauses of the covenant. 

Mind you, it is the President’s contention—it need not be 
that 
the council of this great world-governing power can do nothing 
except by unanimous consent. At times that is an element of 
great strength, when you do not want to do anything, because 
your single vote casts the whole world-governing power into 
impotency. At other times, when you do want to do something, 
that is a great disadvantage. 

I have received some letters intimating—and it has been inti- 
mated upon the floor of the Senate—that, like every other docu- 
ment, the covenant itself has its imperfections and faults, but 
they are negligible as compared to the great benefits which will 
flow from it, and that at any rate no human document is eve: 


sence 
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perfect to start with, and any faults may be corrected in the 
lig)’ of experience after we get in and the door is locked behind 
us. The only case in which the United States will 
ever consent to an amendment of this covenant, if we go into this 
combination, will be to correct some violation, to restrain the 
other members from doing what they are doing in the way they 
are doing it. If it works all right, nobody will want to amend it. 
It is when the shoe commences to pinch upon us that we will 
offer an amendment. That very situation shows what we are up 
against. The amendment necessarily is to be a restriction upon 
the parties who are operating the league from doing what they 
are doing. When those powers are conducting an operation 
which we say is wrong, and we want the covenant amended to 
restrain them, our remedy is to appeal for a unanimous vote to 
the very foreign powers who are claiming to act rightly and who 
wre acting in their own interests, whether they are right or not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Just a moment. We ask them unani- 
mously to vote to put in this covenant a provision which will 
prevent them from doing what they say they have a right to do 
and ought to do. I yield now to the Senator from Montana, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is no doubt that amendments 
may often be suggested under the circumstances supposed by the 
Senator from Connecticut, but he is himself the author of a 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
under the provisions of which a proposed amendment should 
not go into effect until ratified by the votes of the people. It has 
no present application at all. There is no pending amendment to 
which it can have any application. The Senator is simply look- 
ing to the future. He is simply providing against a contingency 
that he thinks may arise. What is the reason for doubting that 
in the same way the covenant for a league of nations may be 
amended by some one who foresees possible complications that 
may arise in the future by reason of the imperfections in it and 
that have no bearing whatever upon any present exigency or con- 
troversy ? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE 
reason for fearing? 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. What is the to doubt that 
some member of the council or assembly, actuated by the same 
motives which now prompt the Senator to propose an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, will be proposing 
amendments to take care of contingencies that he thinks may 
arise, but are not now imminent? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I do not have any doubt whatever 
there will be a lot of amendments proposed, but I do not see 
the bearing of the Senator’s question. T agree with him. I! 
think at the first meeting of the assembly there will be plenty 
of amendments offered, because at the time it was adopted, 
according to the testimony before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, there were 20 men who protested, though the chair- 
man of the body said it was wnanimously carried. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is not at all unlikely. 
is exactly the condition that confronted us at the time 
the Constitution was adepted. Many people wanted 
ments, and by practically unanimous consent of the 
country we adopted 10 amendments without delay. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What bearing does that have on what I 
was saying? I want to meet the Senator’s idea and view. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall be glad to elucidate it. 
I understood the Senator to say that the hope whieh is enter 
tained by some people that the covenant would be amended has 
no foundation. Of course, no amendment would be proposed 
until gave rise to a desire for the amend- 
and thereupon unanimous consent could not be secured. 

Mr. sRRANDEGEE. I see what the Senator is driving at. 

Mr. WA.t.SH of Montana. That is the impression that 
Senators algement left upon my mind. 

Mr. BRANDEGepR; I will proceed, if I may, to correct the 
impression. What ut meant to say, if I did not say it, was that 
we would only want &-y amendment when we desired to improve 
some conditien for OUrS-elyes orto restrain some of the other 

wers that were acting ‘in a way that we did not like As I 
said, I do not doubt * there wilt be plenty of amendments 
they can only «he secured in any instance by unani- 

every power tthat has a vobte_in the council 
tof all the other poweers; and Géd knews how 

} hea 


be by the time the leageye is in operation. I 
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Let us see 
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Senator ask me what is the 


reason 


that 
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amend- 
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has hitherto been established, from the general secretariat 
down to the private secretary, with an Englishman or a subject 
of Great Britain—to say that we enter this proposed league to 
promote peace on an equality with other sovereignties, when 
one of those sovereignties demands six times the voting power 
in the assembly that this nation of 110,000,000 people have, is 
preposterous. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. May I interrupt 

moment? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My understanding about the mat- 
ter is that Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
were represented in the peace council. Accordingly Great Britain 
had six times the voting power of the United States in the 
peace conference; but was the United States placed at any dis- 
advantage? Was it possible to do anything, in view of the 
unanimity required, that did not meet the approval of the 
United States? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, my chief criticism of the 
whole covenant and the treaty is that the United States does 
not seem to get anything out of it at all except an obligation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have heard that 


the Senator for 


statement before, and now I am curious to learn from the Sen- 


ater from Connecticut just exactly what he 
have had the United States get out of it. 

Mr. BRANDBHGEE. I will tell the Senator one thing I should 
like to have us get out of it. I should like to have us get out 
of Europe and have our Army taken out of Europe for the pur- 
pose of keeping out of the infinity of ebligations and embroil- 
ments and entanglements that are now going on in Europe. 
Why, the map of Europe looks like a kaleidoscope to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but the Senator’s answer is 
negative; that is, he would not have had the league of na- 
tiens. But the question is, What would he have had? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I would have had peace. We did not 
enter this war to form any league of nations. I am familiar 
with the President’s addresses in which he appeals to the 
soldier boys who were conscripted into the Army and sent over 
there to thrash the Germans under the orders of their supe- 
riors: Iam familiar with the interpretation which the President 
says he can read in the hearts of those soldiers, that they 
fought for the things in which he or Gen. Smuts believed and 
put in this covenant; but if you ask the soldiers whether they 
had any such idea when they were trying to thrash the Ger- 
mans they will tell you that they never heard of such a thing. 
I believe that nine-tenths of them are opposed to this program 
to-day. 

Mr. President, as I have said, the process of amendment of 
this document is vital, because by the exercise of the process 
of amendment an entirely new covenant can be made. We 
want vital changes in the covenant; we are proposing them now 
on the floor of the Senate. There are certain amendments and 
certain reservations pending here in which every American in 
his heart believes; but we are told that we must not vote for 
them, not because they are not right, not because they are not 
necessary for the preservation of the independence of, this 
country, not beeause they are not necessary for our protection 
under our form of government and to prevent the invasion of 
our Constitution, but because the adoption of such amend- 
ments or reservations might require that the treaty be resub- 
mitted to the other nations that have signed it. That, to my 
mind, is a perfectly pusillanimous excuse. 

Mr. President, if the President's 
league can not go into effect without America ; 
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self-governing colonies of Great Britain are nations; yes, to 
be sure; but they all owe allegiance to the mother country, the 
British Empire. If people want to put up with this six-to-on- 
preponderance of the British Empire on tne theory that when 
the stress comes five-sixths of the British Empire is going to 
abandon the head of the Empire and vote with us, they are 
more trusting and confiding than I think it is patriotic to be. 

Why should we not ask for this? In my opinion, if the 
Senate of the United States has the courage and patriotism to 
perform its manifest duty to-day, not to ask to take away from 
any one of the British colonies its vote on the ground that we 
distrust it, but to ask that we be put upon the same basis as 
the British Empire, and the President advises by cable, or even 
by wireless, Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, 
and Japan that we want six votes if Great Britain is going to 
have six, if they want us in the league they will agree to the 
request before you could count six. But my friends consider 
this document, which they say can be amended at any time, so 
sacrosanct and perfect thev are not even willing to make the 
attempt to correct the manifest injustices, obliquities, ahd ob 
scurities with which it abounds. It must no more be touched 
than the sacred ark of the covenant; not an “i” must be dotted 
nor a “t” crossed. Even to say that our Army shall not be 
sent abroad without the consent of Congress is to devitalize 
the whole league and cut its heart out, the President says. 

Mr. President, I expect to vote for all the reservations and 
amendments the committee has reported, not because I am 
satisfied with the treaty or with the covenant of the league if 
the amendments and reservations are adopted, for I expect to 
vote against the whole treaty even if they are adopted, but I will 
vote for them on the theory that if we shall enter the league 
I want it to be as little dangerous as possible for this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
pardon an interruption? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does not the Senator also intend 
to vote for them because he recognizes that their adoption will 
really kill the treaty? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; I do not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I accept the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will not say if the President is sincere, 
as I think he is, but if there is any logic to be attached to the 
President’s stand, and if his interpretation of article 10 is cor- 
rect, to wit, that American troops can not be sent abroad in 
any event without the consent of Congress, them why does he 
object tu our saying so? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut a question. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Who proposes amendments under article 26? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The article does not state. The article 
provides that amendments shall take effect when ratified, and I 
assume that any member of the league may propose amend- 
ments. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not the council or the assembly, but any 
member of the league may propose amendments. What au- 
thority in the United States, for instance, will ratify proposed 
amendments? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think that the article states that 
any authority in the United States is to ratify the amendments. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Can the President ratify them, or would it 
require an act of Congress to ratify them, or would it require an 
election to ratify them? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In view of the language of the article 
itself, I should not think amendments would require the ratifi- 
eation of any of the bodies named by the Senator, because 
it says amendments shall take effect when ratified by the mem- 
bers of the league. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But suppose we are a member of the league 
and an amendment is proposed—by whom nobody knows—when 
would it be said to be ratified by the United States? What 
action would be required by any public authority in the United 
States to ratify it? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. None whatever. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Somebody representing the United States 
must ratify it or it could not take effect. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I thought the Senator said * what author- 
ity in the United States.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. None here; but sitting over in Geneva 
there would be whoever the President had appointed his dele- 
gate in the council or his representative or representatives in 
the assembly. When they had participated in the action of 
those bodies and those bodies had conformed to the require- 
ments of article 26, the amendment would become a part of 
the covenant. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Montana agree with 
the Senator from Connecticut? Could our representatives sit- 
ting in the assembly or our representative sitting in the 
council ratify an amendment on the part of the United States? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The language of the article is: 

Amendments to this covenant will take effect when ratified by the 
members of the league whose representatives compose the council and 
by a majority of the members of the league whose representatives 
compose the assembly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My question is, What action will be required 
on behalf of the United States to ratify an amendment which 
has been proposed? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand that nations are 
the members of the league, and each nation would prescribe 
its own method of ratification. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is the United States that is a member of 
the league. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not a representative sitting in the 
assembly or a representative sitting in the council: it is the 
United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Quite right. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now, how would the United States act in 
order to ratify an amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would act just as it acts in the 
case of any treaty; it would provide by an act of Congress how 
it should be ratified. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How do we know at this time what action 
will be required in order to ratify? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We do not know. The Congress 
of the United States would provide the method of ratification ; 
that is to say, the Congress has authority to carry it out so far 
as any action by the United States is concerned. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Congress of the United States does not 
enter into the contract. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh. no; but it 
United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
the contract. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is a matter of no consequence. 
A treaty is carried out through an act of Congress wherever a 
government undertakes to do a thing or is required to do any 
thing, as a matter of course. If, by any treaty, the Govern 
ment of the United States is called upon to take any action- 

Mr. CUMMINS. That has given me a good deal of concern, 
because my conclusion is that it practically nullilies the possi 
bility of amendment; and that is not @ired at all by the so 
called Johnson amendment, because the Johnson amendment re- 
fers to equality of representation in the assembly, but there is 
no provision anywhere in the covenant that pretends to inform 
the world what action must be taken in order to raiify amend 
ments. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 


represents the 


The President and the Senate enter into 


Mr. President, in my opinion, the Sena- 
tor is entirely correct. It is one of the most impertant articles 
in the whole treaty. It is the article upon which the future 
of the treaty and all the duties of the league depend. As I say, 
the whole covenant can be made over again, and made into 
something entirely different from what it is now, by the exer- 
cise of the power of amendment under article 26. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr «rey in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. KING. As suggested by the Senator from Montana, 
this covenant, so far as this Government is concerned, becomes 
an accomplished fact if it is ratified by the Senate. It is a 
treaty, and will be ratified, possibly, by the Senate of the 
United States. Now, as the Senator from Montana states, you 
carry a treaty into effect by a legislative act subsequently or 
presently enacted; and it would seem to me very clear that 
any amendments to the treaty could only be effectuated by an 
act of Congress, because that would be in pursuance of the 
terms of a treaty, and it would be carrying into effect the 
terms that the treaty provided. It seems to me that there 
can not be any controversy as to the means by which this Gov- 
ernment would signify its approval of an emendation of the 
covenant, 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
signify it? 

Mr. KING. Great Britain would signify its approval, I take 
it, by the same method that she signifies her approval now. 
She signifies her approval now by an act of Parliament. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But she is not obliged to. 

Mr. KING. There is some controversy as to that. There is 
one school of political thought in England that insists that this 
treaty could he carried into effect, so far as Great Britain Is 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. That, of course, is another question 
My idea is that so far as our Constitution is concerned, it is jus 
the same as any other provision of a treaty which must be cat 
ried out by legislative action. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the Constitution the United State 
prescribes how amendments shall be proposed, and it prescribe 
J they shall be ratified. 
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Johnson : ndmet nh regard » the votes of self-governil 
dominions and colonies | parts of empire, the Shantuw 
amendment, and the Fall amendments in regard te ] 
places on the various commissions provided in the aly 
f am entirely in sympathy with these amendments, bu s 
the ense of the league of nations I believe we can take 
them by equally strong reservations imstead of by amend 
We are trying te work out reservations amply coveritg st 
mutters, and I believe shall succeed in doing so I be 
he people of this country want to see the peace treaty ratified 
With the interests al d parti ipation on the part of the ited 


states protected by strong reservations. I believe that they wan 
as expeditiously as possible, and that they will 


neither tolerate any delay on the part of the S« 


to see it done 


inreasonable 


te in performin ties in regard to the treaty, ni 
efusal on the part of tl President to perform his part 
mtract hen the N¢ te shall have so acted. 


Vir. BRANDEGEE Mr. President, I move, ; e 


ession, that the Senate adjourt 

The motion was agreed to; and (at o o'clock oa 
». mu.) the Senate adjourne 1 until te-morrow, S lav. Ss 
ber 27, 1919, at 12 o’clock meridia 


IRMATIONS 


OONT 


ra7r9 
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REPRESENTATIVES. 


Kripay, September 26, 1919. 


HOUSE OF 


The Tlouse met at 12 Oelock noon 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- | 
lowing prayer: 


By Thy grace, our Father in heaven, inspire us to consecrate 
ourselves anew to the work Thou hast given us to do, that with 
uitience, perseverance, diligence and efficiency we may press 


orward toward the mark of the high calling of God, in Christ 
JeSUS, Amen . 
the Journal of the preceedings of vesterday was read and 


approved. 


PENSIONS 


Mr. FULLER of 
lo proceed for one 
The SPEAKER. 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, this is private pen- 
sion day, but owing to the fact that there is no prospect of 
pension bills passing the Senate until very late in the 
and in order not to interfere with other business, I 
think it best to state that all pension matters will go over for 


! 


lllinois. Mr. Speaker, Task unanimeus con- 
minute, 
Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


sent 


tleman 


' 
TLONE 


SeSSiOnN, 


present. 


THREE Iit rHIRTY-SECOND 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing some corre- 
spondence with the Secretary of War and a report that I have 
‘eceived from him in regard to the Three hundred and thirty- 
second Infantry, a subject discussed on the floor several days 

The SPEAKER Is 
ventleman from Ohio? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, upon what subject 
did the gentleman say? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. It is correspondence with the Secretary 
of War in regard to the Three hundred and thirty-second In- 
fantry. The Secretary of War thought the report should be in 
the Recorp. Not having included it in my remarks, I am ask- 
ing unanimous consent that I may put it in the REcorp. 

Mr. BLANTON, Reserving the right to object, may I ask 
Whether the gentleman has submitted the matter to the gentle- 

an from Massachusetts for his approval? 


NDRED AND INFANTRY. 


there objection to the request of the 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Of course I have not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
centieman from Ohio? 

There was no objection, 

JAMES A. DUFFY AND LOUISE HARRIS. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
‘solution. 

fhe Clerk read as follows: 

REPORT TO ACCOMPANY HOUSE RESOLUTION 

rhe Committee on Accounts, to whom was referred House resolution 
02 authorizing payment from the contingent fund to the clerks to the 
late JosepH B. THOMPSON, a Representative in Congress from the 


Staie of Oklahoma at the time of his death, having had the same ynder 


consideration, find that the resolution carries out the custom and 
practice of the Tlouse in such cases and recommends its adoption, 
IIlouse resolution 308. 
lred, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and 

! hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent 
und of the House, to James A. Duffy and Louise Harris the sums of 
S1G1.67 and $145, respectively, the same being the amount received 

them per month as clerks to the late Josern B, THOMPSON, a Repre- 
-entutive in Congress from the State of Oklahoma at the time of his 
death, September 18, 1919 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I notice that the report says that the committee 


concludes that this carries out the practice and custom of the 
House. the contend that because the clerks 
and stenographers have been put on the rolls that they should 
now be treated as other House employees? 

Mir. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, the House employees, to some 


Does gentleman 


extent at least, who have been on the rolls, have been paid 
ompenpsation, or their relatives upon their death have been 
paid six months’ compensation. Of course the new provision 
relative to the pay of the secretaries to Members has just 
gone into effect, but the committee thought that it would be 


fair to continue the practice of giving the secretaries to the 
Congressman the usual one month’s pay after the death of the 


Congressman. 
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Mr. WALSH. And include them both. 

Mr. MAPES. And include them both. 

Mr. SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 
MESSENGER AND ASSISTANT 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I 

resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

REPORT TO ACCOMPANY HOUSE RESOLUTION 253. 


The Committee on Accounts, to whom was referred House resolution 
253 providing for the services of an additional messenger and assistan: 


— 


PAIR 
present 


CLERK, 


another priviles: 


pair clerk, whose appointment and removal shall be subject to the 
Sergeant at Arms, have had the same under consideration. The com- 
mittee finds that with the increased volume of work of the House 


that there is necessity for the appointment of the additional employees 

referred to in order to maintain the height of efficiency demanded 

The committee therefore recommends the adoption of the resolution 
Iiouse resolution 253 


ave. 
Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund 


the House, until otherwise provided by law, compensation at the rat 
of $1,800 per annum for the services of an additional messenger and 
assistant pair clerk, whose appointment and removal shall be subject 
to the Sergeant at Arms. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. What great urgency has arisen to make anotly 
messenger and pair clerk necessary ? 

Mr. MAPES. The information before the committee was tha 
this was necessary. The minority Members have a pair clerk 
and an assistant pair clerk, but for some years the majority has 
had only one pair clerk, and the committee thought that inas- 
much as the majority Members had more work to do or at least 
had more Members than the minority, it should provide for this 
additional assistance for the majority. 

Mr. WALSH. It is a fact that some six or eight years ago 
there were two for each side of the House, 

Mr. MAPES. There are two for the minority now. 

Mr. WALSH. This is to restore it and make both sides equal 





Is the compensation the same as that paid to the minority 
employee? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. PARRISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. PARRISH. In further reply to the gentleman fro 
Massachusetts the Sergeant at Arms shows that this man is 


absolutely needed to carry on the business and that the pair 
clerk is put to great hardship by reason of the fact that he has 
not an assistant. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Mares, a motion to reconsider the two votes 
by which the resolutions were agreed to was laid on the table. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimou 
consent to proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 


consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection’ 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I am sure thi 


people of the country were astonished this morning on reading i! 


their newspapers that we are at war with Italy. It was most 
startling to discover that American soldiers had won a victory 


over Italian troops. I have no knowledge that we have declared 


war upon Italy or upon any faction in Italy, and yet it is reported 
that our arms are engaged against the people of that country. | 
wish some one in executive authority would tell the country 
under what law or authority this action is being taken. I 

time, I assert, that the people of the United States should have 


some knowledge of the authority upon which the Exccutly' 
undertakes war activities against a Government with which thls 
country is not at war. [Applause. ] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield: 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is not that the condition Russ 


as well? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That has been stated 
floor a great many times, and a state of unauthorized war 
exists in Russia. But this is a new action initiated ev! 
by the Executive against another country with which | ve are 
peace and which until yesterday has been one of our al! 


Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a question. i 
Mr. KNUTSON. Under the covenant whieh it is proposed | 
enter into, of course, we will have to do these things right alone. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; but that is aside 1 sy oe 
VW ‘ vat 


question; I now rise to ask by what authority are 
with Italy? 





(919, 


eTrtle 


Vir. BLACK. Will the gentleman 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 
Vir. BLACK. What authority does the gentleman have for 


vield? 


ating that we are at war with Italy? 


\ir. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is announced in the 


ches that our troops landed in Dalmatia and drove the 
lians out. 
Mr. BLACK. Has the gentleman the authority of the State 


epartment for that statement, or has he merely read it in news- 


er reports. Is it authoritative of his own knowledge? 
\ir. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does my friend from Texas deny 
uur troops landed in Dalmatia and drove the Italians out 
tated on yesterday? 
BLACK. I am making no assertion at wil, but I am 
ing to know by what authority the gentleman speaks when, 
a Representative, he charges on the floor of the House that 


\iy 
it 


press dis- | 
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OTIN ERSH G AND j : } COON 
Mi CLARK of Missouri Mir. Sp ike? I sk leave ‘ 
i} ceed for two minutes. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unan 


| mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 
| After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. pe aker, the Members of the 

House will remember that a very short time ago we conferred 


the rank of permanent full general on Gen. 

the great Missourian. There was also a 

never put to a vote to give him a swerd. 
L desire to make two announcements. 


John J. Pershing, 


. iti that \ 
proposition ili Wat 


Lhe people of Missouri 


are going to raise a fund to present Gen. Pershing with the 
| finest sword that can be made in Toledo or any other place 
on the face of the earth. [Applause.} The movement has been 
started by Mr. Frederick G. Bonfils, owner and editor of the 


United States is at war with Italy when he discloses by his | 


ver to the interrogatery that he has no knowledge except a 
aper report. 


fhe SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


at 


\I V\LOON, 


] 
Lit 


por cl. 

rhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from ‘Tennessee asks unani- 

ous consent to take from the Speaker’s table—the Chair is in- 

el that it is not on the Speaker's table. 

MOON. The bill came over from the Senate with a 

report, and the House Committee on Interstate and 

reign Commerce has reported to the House an identical bill. 

\r. WALSH. <A bridge bill? 

\Ir. MOON, Yes. Does the gentleman 

ni un explanation of it? 

ning from the city 

titahooga— 

| SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman that 
has been referred to the committee, so the gentleman’s 


\CROSS TENNESSEFR RIVER, NEAR CHATTANOOGA PENN. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
Speaker's table the bill S. 2910 and it it is 


pass as 


Mi 


from Massachusetts 
I will state to him that the road 
of Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio, to 


medy would be to meve to discharge the committee and con- 

ler the bill. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, if that is the status, | now make 

lion. 

Mr. MONDEIEELL. Mr. Speaker, I understood the bill was still 
« Speaker's table. 

the SPEAKER. The Chair finds it is not on the Speaker's 
le, and that the committee has not yet reported. 

\r. MONDELL. Tlas the cemmittee reported the House bill? 

\Iv. MOON. ‘The committee has reported the House bill, which 
lentical. LI have a copy here. 

lr. MONDELE. But have they reported it, so that if is on 

( lendar? 

Mr, MOON. £ understand it is on the calicndar ; yes. 

lr. MONDELL. Well, does the gentleman know? 

\i JOON, Here is the bill reported and referred to the 


vise Calendar and ordered te be printed 
Mr. MONDELEL. Mr. Speaker, if the Lfouse bill is net on the 


i « commission on standardization. 


vuse Calendar and the Senate bill has been referred to the com- 
ec. i think the gentleman from Tennessee ought to withhold 
for one diy. 
‘ir. MOON. Tt is on the House Calendar. It is a House bill. 
“Speaker, L meve to discharge the committee from further 
Site ion of the Senate bill, and that it be now considered. 
SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves to 
sen he committee from the further consideration of the | 
i House bill of identically the same tenor having 
rted faverably by the committee. 
ion was agreed to, 
SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill 
'k read as follows : 
d, cte., That the act approved April 5, 1916, authorizing 
ti, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co. to rebuild | 
miintain, and operat bridge across the Tennessee 
city of Chattanooga, Tenn., be, and the same is hereby, 
chacted: Previded, That this act sball be null and yoid 
ual construction of the bridge be commenced within one 
ipleted within three years from the date hereof. 
‘hat the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
il 
MI. MOON, Mir. Speaker, I do not know that I desire to say 
irther and I move the previous question. 
1OUS question was ordered. 
; ul was ordered to be read the third tine, was read the 
‘ ©, ahd passed, 
i‘) 


olion by Mi. Moon, a House bill of similar tener was or- 
ie on the table, 





. 1 
Siarted 


Kansas City Post and the Denver 
With a contribution of $500 himself. 

In the second place, I wish to announce that another reat 
Missourian, Admiral R. E. Coontz, of Hannibal, Mo., appointed 
to the Annapolis Academy by the late Col. William Hatch, long 
i prominent Member of the Heuse, has, the 
days, been made the head and ranking office the 


Post, and who 


in last few 


America 


ot 


Navy. fApplause.] 
COAL-TAR PRODUCTS. 
Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, F ask unanimous consent a 
when we reach section 508, that at any time to the end of th 


bill I may have 15 minutes, which I may or may not use 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks una 
ious consent that when section 508 of the dyestuff bil! i- 
reached, he may be allowed to proceed for 15 minutes. Is ther 
objection? [After a pause.| ‘The Chair hears none 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 


solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 


of the Union for the further consideration of the bill Th Rf. 
SO7TS8. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Aceordingly the House resoived itself into the Committer 


the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill, with Mr. Towner in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will repert the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (HI. R. 8078) to regulate the importation of coal-tar prod 
to promote the establishment of the manufacture thereof in the Unite 
States, and, as incident thereto, to amend the act of September 8, 1/16, 
entitled ““An act to increase the revenne, and for other purposes 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, | 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsyivania 
nun amendment, which the Clerk will report 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moore Vennsylvania : 
after the word “pound,” strike out the proviso down 


ing the word * pound,” in line 25, and on page 7, line 15, after the 
“ particular,” strike out all of lines 15, 16, 17, 18, and 1 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, if the comm 
tee will turn to page 6 they will observe the proviso beginning on 
line 14, an extremely technical provision, very diffienlt to undler- 
stand, written not by the ordinary legislator, but written 
some scientific expert interested in the business. You will! ob 
serve that provision is made for the standardization of color: 
compounds, dyestuffs, standardization as to strength, all of w! 
is to be effectuated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

We have started, as Republicans at least, to dispense with the 
innumerable bureaus that were created by our friends 
other side and by us during the war. This bill proposes, ant! 
the whole crux of the bill is, the creation of a dye-licensing conm- 
mission, a new institution to be operated at the expense of the 
Government. The main purpose of the bill is to create a con 
mission at the expense of the taxpayers which will have (the 
effect of reducing the revenue by preventing imports into this 
country. 

Sut here in section 501, in this proviso, preparation is made for 
a new commission to be created by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
The Bureau of Standards is 
not to be called in. That is a fixed bureau of the Government. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is to have the power here to pro- 
vide for the standardization of these dyes, and they are not to be 
admitted into the country except at the standards fixed by him. 

I am teld by those who know more about dyestuffs than 1 do 
that it is positively impossible to effectuate the standardization 


offer «4 


f . ‘ 
ol age 6, line 14 


to und h id 


on the 


| of dyes as proposed in this paragraph, because of their constantly 


changing nature, and that it would take years to a 


t the ma- 
chinery in order and to find the experts qualified to standardize 
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up inte the thousands and tens of 


INGWORTH 
Pennsyvivania 


LONGWORTH 


rentleman vield? 


where the gentle- 
iny provision to prohibit the im- 


like to know 


statement in other speeches that this bill is in effect a prohibi- 
tariff rates in this bill are prohibitive in them- 
im told by importers that they can not operate under 
vn cent of revenue out of imports 
» rate is fixed so high that it will be 
under control of the Government 


at this dye-licensing commission is to be created for 
manufacturers 
upon their conditions, and those conditions, 
ure being made by the American man- 
» consolidated themselves and who 
their own 


preventing American 
iwretotore ¢ 
ifacturers of dves, whe ha 
to charge price an 
a paragraph beyond anything 
, we attempted 
provision the dyes now 
orrespond standards 
un entirely new agency. 
IATRMAN of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
unanimous consent 
ininutes more. 


CHAIRMAN. 


from Pennsylvania desires 
»mninutes more Is there objection? 
» Chair hears non 


Pennsylvania. 





involving all 
families use, the chance to go on 
Because if those in 


iextiles that um and yout 
‘that paragraph out. 
this commission, once appointed, insist 
Secretary 


his business, 


Treasury 
no dyes at all 
up by him. 
up business: 


the standards 
the machinery 
machinery because of the constantly changing condition of 


manufacturers 
profitable. 
Chairman, 
MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Does not the Secretary of the Treasury use dyes? 
not an expert on that in using dyes on money, on bills? 

It takes dyes. to manufacture 
humor of the gentleman 


will the gentleman yield? 


MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
f can appreciate the from North 
Treasury on dyes, al- 

ihem in the course of the conduct 

up here, | 
for that purpose, in addition to the 

Board and the allied council and the other organizations, 

complicate 
th consumer of dyes. 

ventlemen, you can strike this paragraph out with- 
harm to any American interest. 
strike that out with the complete understanding 
releasing business from an entang- 
here that it ought not to be subjected to. 
with the idea that you are lessening the present 
tufocratic Government control over the business of the people of 
That paragraph ought not to be in, and if it 
lines on page 7 relating to its enforce- 
of the Treasury, and compelling the 
standards of strength which can only be enforced and agreed 
upon after years and years of consultation with experts and 
ehemists, you will be doing a very good thing. 
he in the bill, and IT trust, gentlemen, that you will vote “aye” 
is proposition to strike it out. 

The time of the gentleman from Pennsy}- 


business. 
through a board organize: 


situation confronts 


fear of doing any 


ne alliance 


strike that 
United States. 


Secretary 


Tt ought not to 


CHAIRMAN. 
vania has expired. 
LONGWORTII. 
io proceed for 10 minutes. 
The CHATRMAN, 
cobsent to proceed for 10 minutes, 
objection, 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 


The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
Is there objection? 


ee 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, this is the first time 
that I have been aware of the fact that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] is opposed to the revenue features 
of this bill. I was aware that he was opposed to the features 
regarding license, but not to the revenue features. 

The object of this paragraph is to prevent frauds on ih 
revenue. It is for that purpose, and for that purpose only 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania says that it was drafted }) 
some scientific expert interested in the business. Upon what 
authority he makes that statement I have no conception. The 
provision was drafted by the Tariff Commission after two 
years’ careful study of this entire proposition. It is one of thy 
main features of this bill, so far as revenue producing is co) 
cerned, and if you strike it out you will lose thousands o 
dollars of revenue and confer benefit upon no human being 
except the German dye maker who seeks to defraud the revenue 

I want to read to you the reason given by the Tariff Commis 
sion as to the necessity of this provision, and T ask your atte 
tion to this: 

A third possibility of evasion— 


And the draft of this provision was for the purpose of pre 
venting evasions of its provisions by importers, and part 
larly for the German trust 


A third possibility of evasion, or, if not evasion, of unexpected ce 
plication, arises from the circumstances that dyes as ordinarily dealt 
with in commerce are in most cases not dyes in a chemically pur 
form, but are weakened or reduced in strength by mixing with water, 
salts, or other diluent. Snythetic indigo, for instance, is ordinarily 
sold in the form of a paste, containing 20 per cent of pure indigo and 80 
per cent of inert matter, chiefly water In the case of other dj) 
also, including most of the important ones, there is a recognized sta 
ard commercial strength. [Prices are habitually quoted on the b 
of this usual strength. In the case of still other dyes, however, there 
is no recognized commercial strength The duty of 5 cents per pour 
imposed by the act of 1916, was presumably intended to apply 
dyes in their usual commercial strength, and not to the pure 
which ordinarily are unknown in commerce. The wording was ‘ 
ever, not so framed as to insure this. Under the present wording of 
the law the duty is levied, and apparently must be levied, on the weigh 
of the dye as imported, regardless of its concentration or strengt 


Note this: 








This permits dyes to be imported in a pure state, or at least 
highly concentrated state, and then to be reduced to the usual 
mercial strength after having passed through the customhouse 
effective duty is consequently much lower than was presumubl 
tended 

This situation, however, can not be dealt with by any specific legis 
lative prescription of the commercial or standard strength of th 





several dyes In many cases no trustworthy basis now exists for a 
definite standardization of commercial strength. Under these cir 
stances, the commission believes it best that discretion be given to th 
administrative department and that the Secretary of the Treasu: 


authorized to determine from time to time what is the dutiable strength 
of the several dyes, with discretion to make changes in accord wil 
gradually ascertained and tested commercial practice. Discreti 
power of this sort will enable experts to recommend to the Se y 
of the Treasury standards of strength conforming approximately to 
commercial usage, with the possibility of modifying them as experie! 
might indicate. 

This mecde of dealing with the situation would be facilitated 
quiring a statement on all imported packages of the exact consti * 
and strength of dyestuffs contained therein. Such a statement would 
make easier the accurate appraisal of imports of dyes for tl i 


valorem duty. Appraisal is exceptionally difficult owing to the diffi 
culty of identification and variability in strength. The requireme! 
would serve further as a guarantee to purchasers of the identity and 


strength of the dyestuffs which they were buying. The commission | 
satisfied that there has been much dishonesty in the dyestuffs trile 
that something analogous to the provision of the pure-food laws in 


1 


regard to misbranding would be of great advantage. It is according) 


recommended. both as an aid in administering the law and as a Sife- 
guard for purchasers, that every imported package shall cor 
specific statement showing the constituents and strength of th 
tents. 

As a matter of fact, gentlemen, most of the dyes that are 
being imported to-day, and which will continue to be imported 
for some time to come, until our industry gets fully on its feel, 
are what are generally known as the vat dyes, which are used 
commercially in a solution in which the color itself is only 12! 
per cent. In other words, if the Germans desire to defraud the 
revenue, as they always do, they will import that dye il LOU 
per cent solution and will avoid the payment of seven-eighthis ot 
the duty. 

Is not that perfectly clear? When the Deutschland, the sub 
murine, came over to this country, bringing German «yes, they 
were imported in a 100 per cent solution, thereby avoiding the 
duty to the extent of 90 per cent, practically. Those dyes, 1! 
order to be used commercially for dyeing cotton, had to 


t¢ 


* omen ] - ver 
diluted until the actual strength of the color was only I- P 
cent. Dyes are imported in various degrees of dilution, and the 


same dye is often imported under different names. 

That is another trick that the Germans have of defraudine the 
revenue. Take one instance of dyes of the same material es 
actly, so far as the color strength is concerned, coming !!! from 
Germany under three different names and produced in tl 


ferent factories. In one case it is known as “* Diazo black, 


iree dif 


BR. H. 








L919. 


N. extra "-—whatever that means. 
* Diannine blue, B.-H.” In another factory it is called “ Sola- 
imine blue, Bo H.” These dyes are all exactly the same mate- 
rial, but of different degrees of concentration; but they do not 
pay the same duty. The one of the highest degree of concentra- 
(ion pays the least duty, naturally. 

The object of this bill is to see to it and provide that those 
sume substances pay the same duty, and that the Germans can 
iot defraud the United States Treasury. That is all there is 
in this proposition, gentlemen. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the information he has to-day at hand, will be able to pre- 
seribe standards of strength for a large portion of the dyes that 
are being brought in, and in a very short time will be able to 
vake the same regulations with regard to others. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] says it will 
{uke five years to make these regulations. From his own argu- 
ment, if it will take five years, it would not do any harm for 
five years. But the only harm it can do is harm to the German 
trust. Bear that in mind. Gentlemen, if you strike out this pro- 
vision from this bill, the German dye trust will give three cheers, 
because it will enable them, under the law as it stands now, to 
defraud the United States Treasury out of millions of dollars a 


In another factory it is called 


ir, just as they have defrauded us from the beginning, when 
‘y had entire control of the American market. 
It is as simple as A, B, C—the proposition that the same | 


joring material ought to pay the same rate of duty, no matter | regard 


If you strike this provision | 


what form it is brought in. 
of the bill, it will enable the German trust to defraud the 
ed States Treasury out of seven-eighths of the duty to 


Uni 


hich it is entitled, simply because they will concentrate these | 
lyes into 100 per cent solutions, when the commercial use | 


them is in a solution in which the actual coloring matter is 
nly 124 per cent. This proposition is to prevent fraud and 


fhe CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
ihe gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}. 


Che amendment was rejected. 
rhe Clerk read as follows: 


ski 
} 


502. That paragraphs 20, 21, 22, 235, 179, 394, 452, and 514; 
the provision for salicylic acid in paragraph 1; and provisions 

salol, phenolphthalein, acetanilid, acetphenetidin, antipyrine, acety}- 

cylie acid, and aspirin in paragraph 18; and the provision for 
enzoate of soda in paragraph 67; and the provisions for carbolic and 
lithalie acids in paragraph 387 of an act entitled “An act to reduce 
riff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
approved October 3%, 1913, are hereby repealed: Provided, 

all articles which may come within the terms of paragraphs Il, 
7, 46, 63, 501, and 538 of said act of October 5, 1913, as well as 
hin the terms of Group I, If, or III of seetion 500 of this act, shall 
ssessed for duty or exempted from duty, as the case may be, under 
Cl 


Mr. LONGWORTH. i 


l 


rpose = 
rposes, 


offer an amendment of a technical 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I certainly was. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I should like to call the gentleman's 
attention to the fact that the duties provided in the original 
Hill bill as introduced were greater than those in this bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Not as written into law. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. As introduced by Mr. Hill: and the gen- 
tleman just stated that he was a supporter the original 
Hill bill. 

Mr. MOORE Pennsylvania. I was a supporter of the 
original Hill bill; but I say, what the gentleman will not deny, 
that this bill carries higher rates than were ever enacted in this 
country. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I 
the Hill bill, and now 
this bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
higher rates; I am for them, but 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the 
are too high? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
fore we entered the war. The gentleman has been constantly 
“harping on my daughter,’ Germany, Germany, Germany! 
That appeals to Americans still. We licked Germany. That is 
over. This bill ought to be passed on its merits, not with re- 
gard to a war that is past. This bill ought to be passed with 
to American interests. That is what I am fighting for 
here, the right ef American manufacturers to do business in 
this country. We are no longer afraid of Germany. We have 
settled that question, at least up to the point where the Presi- 
dent might issue a proclamation of peace if he cared to do it. 

But I was referring to this letter, which is a practical propo- 


e 
oO; 


of 


know; but the gentleman supported 
he is complaining of the higher rates in 
L am not complaining of the 
against the licensing feature. 
gentleman claim these rates 


The Hill bill was passed be- 


| sition relating to the desire of American manufacturers to get 


Che ( ‘HAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- | 


ent, Whieh the Clerk will report. 
he Clerk read as follows: 
endment offered by Mr. Lonewortit: Page 
insert the figures “14” and “ 20.” 
ir. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
Ohio why he offers that amendment. 
lr. LONGWORTH. That is an amendment recommended by 
luriff Commission in order to make clear the paragraphs 
erred to, simply to supply two missing paragraphs which 
omitted. 


S, line 8, the 


after 


fhe amendment was agreed to. 
M MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 


out the last word. On yesterday I put in the Rerorp a 
from the La France Manufacturing Co., using it merely 
purposes of illustration to show that that company was 
le to obtain the dyes with which to do business. Some 
ugo I referred this matter to the War Trade Board, and 
railed to them to tell my constituents where to go to get raw 
iuls with which to proceed. This morning I was in receipt 
citer from the War Trade Board which, I think, in view 
Statement made a moment ago by the gentleman from 
| Mr. LonawortH], should be read to the House. The gen- 
i) trom Ohio still insists that the licensing feature of this 
s hecessary, notwithstanding that the bill carries the high- 
riff rates ever placed in a dyestuff bill, to keep out Ger- 
luports, disregarding the fact that imports come from all 
countries that manufacture dyes, particularly Switzer- 
l'ranee, and England. 
LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 
lr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 


LONGWORTH. I understand the gentleman was a sup- 
of the Hill bill as originally drawn? 


LVI 


ore 
ois 


7 seeren AB veer MC) dyestuffs, which this bill proposes to prevent them from getting 
ul only, and you are not justified in striking it from the bill. | jn certain instances. 


Here is what the War Trade Board, which 
I have criticized heretofore, say on this subject: 


WAR TRADE Boarp, 
Washington, September 25, 1919 
Ileon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 
House of Representatives Washington, D. C. 
My Deak CONGRESSMAN: Your letter of September 20, wiih the in 
closure from the La France Manufacturing Co. regarding the importa 


tion of certain dyes from Germany, has been received. 


Here is the very administration that wants to pass this bill, 


and wants prohibition here, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LONGWORTH] seems to want prohibition 

The War Trade Board section of the Department of State uaking 
arrangements for a sufficient amount of vat dyes to supply the coun 
try’s needs, and we have every reason to suppose that this supply will 
soon become available to our manufacturers 


Now, why are they making this arrangement? They are going 
vat dyes. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LongworrHi 
fears Germany. <Are these vat dyes that the administration 
now seeking coming from Germany? They must be, if the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. LonGwortu] is right. Either they must 
be coming from Germany or coming from another country which 
Stands between us and Germany. The gentleman from Ohio has 
heard me comment time and again upon the fact that the su- 
preme allied council, which has headquarters in London and 
Paris, is controlling this situation. From whom is this adniinis 
tration, under this War Trade Board, getting these vat dyes? 
Is it going under cover to Germany, the country which the 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortHu] fears so much, or is it going 
to Great Britain, and letting Great Britain do this business for 
us? Is it a subterfuge? What if Great Britain is to pass these 
dyes over to us after this supreme allied council, either in Lon- 
don or Paris, gets the dyes from Germany? What are we going 
to pay here in excess of what their manufacturers pay there? 
Are they to have the first chance at this industry? 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. MOORE Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous conse: 
proceed for five minutes. 


1o get 


is 


LYeill- 


it « 
it 


of to 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objee- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Are they to have 2 chance over 


there to get control of this key raw material? If so, then they 
will go on and manufacture, while we wait over here until this 
board, which is endeavoring to force certain dyes upon us, gets 
ready to give the American manufacturer his dyes. What are 
Republicans in this House thinking about, those who have stood 
for protection to American industries, when they want to leave it 
to this supreme council, with which the War Trade Board of 
the United States is now hegotiating, to let every foreign com- 
petitor of ours haye dyes to go on with the manufacturing of fab- 
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! 
es that are sent into the United States; while our mills are | going in New England, if they get the raw’ materials ahead of 
aiting here for the raw materials? us? It is as vital to you as itis to us. The War Trade Board 
lam not making the fight here to take care exclusively of the | has: autoeratic power in this matter. In: this instance it has 
Du Pont or the National Chemical Co., or afew other companies | the common sense and good business sense to permit «yes 
ti«l up with them in this matter. I am fighting for the Ameri- | to come in, so that our wheels of industry can turn. 


an inanufacturers who want a square deal in competition with I continue the reading of this letter: 
he English manufacturers, the French manufacturers, aud the The War Trade Board section of the Department of State is hinking 
(ierman manufacturers. Can the Republicans get this under) 2trangements for a sufficient amount of vat dyes to supply the country’s 


heir skulls? {Laughter and applause] needs, and we have every reason to suppose that this supply will soon 
a cee Sa: Senne become available to our manufacturers. 
Mr. KTTCHIN. Will the gentleman yield? This is the only class of dyes which are not made in this country in 
lr. MOORE of Pennsvivania. Yes: IT am talking as much sufficient amounts to supply the domestic needs. There are, however, 


oa ae ae ; caries en Siena . certain other colors belonging to the many other classes of dyes whieh 
1 the information of Uh entle nan Trom North Carolina, who are not made in this country at all or which are not produced ss yet 
lias recently come in for tariff bills, as 1 am for gentlemen on in sufficient quantity. 
ic < e sneot an | > 8) ‘ ° , oral } . 
his side. [Laughter. | Se ; a “1 Do you get that, my friends? Here is the War Trade Toard 
_ Mr. oe PCHIN. Tf am seas ad to see The gentleman TrOM’  samitting every contention I have made on ibis floor. 
‘onDSViVania opposing tariil Dilis now. > : : : . . 2 
amnin ae : . : We are making up a list of these with the expectation of arranging 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. [ notice that a ill has heen for the importation of these us soon as the more pressing need for the 
nutroduced to put a tariff duty on graphite which is produced in | vat dyes have been arranged for. 
\iabama and that section of the country. Of course, before the Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 
var they all wanted free trade down there, but when the war Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 
came on and they began to make money they said bar the for- Mr. FORDNEY. Does not that letter refer to the dve 
igner, put a duty on the commodities; we want protection in” }oquested of this commission in April Jast? 
North Carolina and Alabama as you do in Pennsylvania. Mr. MOOR® of Pennsylvania. Yes. 
Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman does not mean to convey the Mr. FORDNEY. And they have not got them yet? 
dea that the Democrats on the Ways and Means Committee Mr. MOORE of Pennsvivania. t continue reading: 
tennis ‘9 : ye i 
—- that bill’ v =e et a a cats cata ; We note with particular interest what your correspondent, I 
= Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. ‘The bill was introduced by france Manufacturing Co., has to say about patent acid blue. Oni 


he gentleman from Alabama | Mr. Herrin], spokesman for the one manufacturer has been reported to us as making this color at thic 
White House. and as much of a Democrat as anv man on that | time, and, although he is increasing his output, there possibly 


: shortage which would be relieved by importation. It might be of 
oo we ' _| interest to your correspondent to know that this one manufactur 
Mr. KITCHIN. I did not get up to get the gentleman off | the Chemicat Co. of America (Iie.), 28 Platt Street, New: York Cit) 
is subject. I am asking for information. The gentleman was | ,, We shall make a particular note of this dye, and, if possible, jeri 
ame “ . vies : its importation as soon as the arrangements haye been made in Fur 
ading a letter from the War ‘Trade Board. Very truly, yours, 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have not tinished it yet. Bormav or IMPORTS, 
\ir. KITCHIN. IT want to ask the gentleman for informa- W. B. D. PENNIMAN, Trade Adi 
nh The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania fhe gentleman from North Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. T ask for two minutes mor: 
rolina is one of the most pleasing charaeters in this House, The CHAIRMAN. Is there objeetion to the request o 
nd when the gentleman is on the floor he is invincible and un- | gentleman from Pennsylvania? [After a pause.|) The (! 
ioswerable, en use he does not permit a break in his speech. hears none. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Seriously, I understood that the War Trade Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In the time remaining to me 
Lonard is bringing in these vat dyes. lL want to:-make a statement somewhat startling in its nature. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. German dyes, und I think they _ I have information on my. desk. this morning that the Alien 
are bringing them in through the administration of the supreme | Property Custodian, though ithe war is over and: we are all 
illied council over yonder which is dominated from Paris and waiting fer the proclamation of peace, on yesterday zay 


Lomdon. notice to an American citizen born in this country, formerly a 
Mr. KITCHIN., The gentleman ap proves of the action of the Member of this House, that his property, two large factori 
War Trade Board in permitting vat dyes to come into this that had served this country throughout the war, that had fur 
ountry ? nished it with the material that it could not get elsewhere fo 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvani: If it will prevent the shutting the medical treatment of our men, must turn those two busi- 


own of the American mills, yes. I want them put in a position nesses over to the Alien Property Custodian, whose rel:itiot 
6 coumete with these fellows on the other side. I want the nills with this trust and this Chemieal Foundation (Tre.) have been 
rowing up in the gentleman’s State of North Carolina, enyploy- referred to several times on this floor, This offieial may 2\ 
ne thousands of people, to be able to compete with the mills his reasons, but it seems fair to: ask when this syste 0} 
abroad, If we permit the dyes to be used by our competitors in espionage, this system of domination by the Alfen Propert 
Ingland, Pranee, ind Germany before we get them, the mills -in  Custedian over business, in this country is to cease. [Applause.| 


North Carolina and Pennsylvania will not be able to compete Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I entirely agree with 
th those in foreign countries. ihe gentleman from Pennsylvania who has just spoken in lis 
Vir. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania and myself critieism upon the War Trade Board; that the control of the 

vrec as to the aetion of the War Trade Board. War Trade Board over importations of dyes ought to be abol- 
‘ir. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They have been compelled toe ished, and we propose to abolish it by this bill. That in itself, 

lo it to save the industries in the United States. I think, ought to be a suflicient answer, Now, what has the 
Now, I will continue with the reading of the letter. It is, War Trade Board been doing? It has been applied to hy the 


ba just as important to the State of North Carolina that las the dye consumers of this country to import dyes. The board ad- 
oiton inilis; it is just as important to the manufacturers of mitted and coneeded that those dyes ought to be imported, ‘hat 
iosiery in Mississippi. ‘They are getting wise to the situation. the textile business could not be carried - unless those i! 
hey can net always export cotton and depend on foreign money portations were made; but instead of granting permits to make 
keep things going down there. They are becoming industrial, | these importations, as has been stated in the “newspapers. what 
hey are building mills, they have the same interest that you they were doing was to send Dr. Herty over to Europe to sec 





ve in North Carolina and that I have in Connecticut, Rhode about having importations made there in such quantities as he 
sland, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. These men are thinking saw fit and under such circumstances as he might deem proper. 
on that question. If dyestuffs is the key to the textile trade | TI also agree with the gentleman in what le says with reference 
nVOlving $43,000,000,000 to this conferenee which is being held abroad and which |s “)- 
The CHAIRMAN. The time « zentleman from Pennsyl- pertioning, as I wnderstand,; a certain amount of dyes to ls. 
inia has expired. land, a certain amount to France, and possibly a certail 


} 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsyivania. I ask for three minutes mere. amount to this country. I have no sympathy whatever jor tha 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the — eeding, but all this has no application to the board which 
ntleman from Pennsylvania? ; proposed to be created by this bill or any board that is i 
There was no objection. . to be provided for when the bill is finished. The War !! 
Vir. MOORE of Pennsylvania. These men on the other side Board is governed by no rules. It is controlled by no resis 
whe are our competitors have been a little wiser in diplomacy tions; it is under no law except the law which created 
ll threugh the war; they have not missed a trick in holding the direction of the President. As the gentleman from I 
rade all through the war while we have been fighting for | vania correctly stated, it is an autocrat unto itself. It 
hem. How, then, are you going to keep the mills going in jnines whatever it may see fit and may proceed entirely 2°" 


‘ . : . ’ 


dd Georgia; how are we going to keep them jing to the whim or impulse of any of its me mbers; bu 


ior 
(I 


North Carolina 
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ill not be the case with any board created in this bill. It 
will proceed under definite rules and under established law 
snd under regulations that must control its actions. Its mem- 
hers will be subject to impeachment and removal if they do 
ot act in that manner. 
Now, I want to say just a word further with reference to 
nother party that he mentions, a former Member of this 
lfouse, Whom he said was being oppressed by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. Well, I think all the members of the Ways 
ind Means Committee know very well who that gentleman was 
and who he is. They also know what he has done with refer- 
to taking German property. ‘This same man was found 
ihe courts to have in his possession German property, 
iming all the time that he had bought and purchased and 
aid for it, whereas as a matter of fact he had never paid one 
eit for it, and the whole proceeding was merely a camouflage 
» cover up this German ownership. He finally surrendered 
that particular property and paid, as I recollect, some $40,000 
n penalties for his having received it. Now, as I understand, 
© Alien Property Custodian claims he has got some more Ger- 
an property. Whether that is correct or not, I do not know, 
ut I should think very likely from the past record of the 
ventleman—in any event, I have little sympathy for him in the 
predicament in which he now finds himself. He is open to 
ery strong suspicions. So that all of these matters, it seems 
ine, have no bearing upon the question which is now before 
committee, or the board which is to be created by it, except 
show that these criticisms are in the main fanciful and the 
esult of imagination rather than real objections to the enact- 
of the bill. 


ice 


\ 


1 
©] 


Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 
\Ir. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 
Mr. JUUL. IT would like to know if there is any objection to 


forming the Members of this House a little more completely 
has been done by the gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. 
Moone] and the gentleman from Iowa? Is there any objection 
iving us more complete information? We are getting it in 
bits. It has been hinted that somebody did something, 
everybody seems to be furnishing information like a rat 
ning around a bit of cheese in a trap. Can we not get the 
formation which you gentlemen possess instead of having it 


nted at? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. To what does the gentleman refer? 

Mv. JUUL. The géntleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr] 
tions-——— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

\ir. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
io proceed for two minutes. 

rhe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from lowa |Mr. GREEN | 


~ks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. 
iion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
CANNON. Mr, Chairman, what is the subject of con- 
ion between my colleague and the gentleman from Iowa? 
JUUL. 1 will say that the gentlemen have in their 
ies been hinting about gentlemen who have violated the 
riner Members of this House. We are on the border of 

: out something, but they keep hinting without telling us 

ing definite. 

lr. GREEN of Iowa. On what subject? 

Mir. JUUL. On the subject of a former Member who has done 
hing that he ought not to do. What is it about? 
GREEN of Iowa. I do not think it has anything to do 
he bill whatever. 

Mi. JUUL. Then how does it come into the debate? 

GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will 

‘that. He brought it up. 
JUUL. The gentleman from Towa [Mr. 

y telling further about it. 
GREEN of Iowa. Yes; I did, in explaining the situation. 
MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will tell the gentleman. Mr. 
i A. Metz, former comptroller of the State of New York 
former Member of Congress on the Democratic side in 
llouse, has been a dyestuff importer for years. During 
r he had two factories that he operated himself with his 
ipital. We furnished the Army with salvarsan, a vital 
hecessary for the preservation of the health of our sol- 
He is 2 member of the American Dyes Institute, which 
i) referred to here, and which has three members on this 
He is opposed by the Alien Property Custodian, who 
irsued him and claimed that he had German interests. 
irvan admitted on the stand that Mr. Herman A. Metz, 
he had been pursuing, was one of the members of the 

‘iemical Foundation (Ine.), and also a member of the American 

Institute, which had been formed largely by Mr. Poucher, 

Du Pont Co., who had formerly been the general man- 


Is there 
Mt 


\| 


GREEN] followed 


\N 


\| ‘ 
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ager of Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., a large German concern in 
the United States. Property of Herman A. Metz was s¢ 
by the Alien Property Custodian, and he, being a native Amer- 
ican, has brought suit to recover. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
time of the from lowa be extended five minutes. 

[ Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will permi 
I will say further that they were so anxious to have Herman A 
Metz with them in this combination to get control of the indus 
tries, along with the others that were consolidating, that the) 
put him down for $100,000 to put the Chemical Foundation (Ine. ) 
through, and he put up $30,000 or $50,000, I do not know which, 
and then they drew upon him for the balance. But they have 
taken his property just the same. He being an American citize 
and American born, they could not send him to Ogiethory« 
He is still here, and he is fighting his case in the courts of Ne\ 
York. One of the attorneys who is taking his property to-day 
one of the numerous attorneys who were employed by the Alien 
Property Custodian, our former colleague, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, Mr. John J. Fitzgerald. If the 
gentleman wants a further explanation, since it is a matter o! 
litigation and since libel suits are pending against the Alien 
Property Custodian and the Attorney General for acts against 
some American citizens owning property in the United States, if 
may be well for the House to understand the intricacies whici 
surround the entire situation. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think I have no love for the Chemical 
Foundation, as members of the Ways and Means Committee 
know ; but what they have done and what Mr. Herman A. Metz 
may or may not have done has nothing to do with this bill. 1 
say that much for the information of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. JuvuL]}. 

Now, what the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
said is correct in the main. What I said was also correct—that 
this same ex-Congressman had been found guilty of hiding and 


IZCt] 


rs 
ais 


the 
centleman 


Is the re objection? } After a pause. | The 


concealing German property; that he had been compelled to 
turn it over; and he paid, as I recollect, some $40,000 penalty. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman is i! 
error as to that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, no. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This suit was over an alleged 


misrepresentation., 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is talking about an- 


| other and different case. 


But we are getting on outside matters simply, which confuses 
the situation instead of getting at the facts that cover the bill. 
Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to strike out a sufficient 
number of words for me to make a statement and to say that 
it is pleasing to the membership of this body when we can get 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] and the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania |Mr. Moore] to disagree long enough for us to 
find out a few things. I hope they will disagree often in a 
friendly way. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
The committee informally rose; and Mr. Bactianacn hav- 
ing taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, #2 message from 


the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had disagreed to the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 641) to amend section 10 ot 
an act entitled “An act to provide for the operation of trans- 
portation systems while under Federal control, for the just com- 
pensation of their owners, and for other purposes,” approved 
Mareh 21, 1918, had asked a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Cummins, Mr. La Forrerte, and Mr. Smrru of South Caro- 
lina as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

COAL-TAR 

The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“ Sec. 508 (a). During the period of two years after the date of the 
approval of this act it shall be unlawful for any person or persons ot 
corporation to import or bring into the United States, or any of its 
possessions, except under license previously obtained from the dye- 
licensing commission hereinafter created, any of the products epumer 
ated in section 500 of this act, or any product derived directly or 
indirectly from coal tar, including crude products and intermesliate 
products, as well as dyestuffs, medicinals, and other finished products, 
and including mixtures and compounds of such products and other 
products. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
out the section. 


PRODUCTS. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. 
erential motion. 

The CHATRMAN (Mr. Reavis). The gentleman from Ohio 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 





Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a pref- 


Amendment offered by Mr. LonGwortu: Page 9, line 7, after the word 


ny 


obtained,” insert ‘‘as hereinafter provided”; in the same line, after 
the word “ the,” strike out the words “ dye licensing commission ” and 
insert “ United States Tariff Commission "; and in line 8 strike out the 
words “ hereinafter created.” 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, do the gentlemen want to 


agree upon time on that? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I reserve my motion to strike 
out. I presume this preferential motion will be acted upon first. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
want some time on this amendment? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I propose to move to strike 
out, and reserve all rights in that regard. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Loneworrn]| makes the preferential motion by way of 
amendment. Does the debate come on his motion or mine? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, hav- 
ing been reeognized, is entitled to the floor, but the vote comes 
first on the preferential motion. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania can not be taken from the floor by the offering of a pref- 
erential motion after he has once been recognized. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let us see if we can agree upon time for 
debate on this amendment. How much time does the gentleman 
from Ohio want? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think 10 minutes will 
explain the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. FORDNEY. And the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Ten minutes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, we will let it run for the time being. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I proceed, Mr. Chairman, 
for 5 minutes and then reserve the balance of my time? As 
I understand, 10 minutes has been assigned to me. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No. ‘There is no agreement. TI will put 
it this way: Does the gentleman from Pennsylvanian want to 
speak five minutes and then speak again? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then I will ask unanimous consent that 
e gentleman from Pennsylvania may now occupy five minutes 
and not lose the right to occupy further time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
eonsent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may now occupy 
five minutes without losing the right to occupy further time on 
his amendment. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
on this bill is presented by this motion—the motion to strike 
out. If it prevails with section 508 (a), I shall make a similar 
motion with respect to all the other sections relating to the 
license features of the bill. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues the fact that this is a 
very high protective tariff bill. So far as I know, except that 
the duties are exceptionally high in the preceding paragraphs, 
there is no objection to these tariff features. No Republican 
has offered any objection, and I am not entirely sure but that 
most of the Democrats are prepared to vote for these duties as 
forth in the bill. 

The discussion is over the addition to the protective tariff 
bill of what is brand new in all protective tariff legislation—a 
licensing commission, or a new orzanization which shall have 
power over and above that of the Treasury Department, through 
its Customhouse officials, to check imports. It goes away beyond 
what most of us as Republicans ever believed to be the protec- 
tive tariff doctrine. It gives a strangle hold to those in control 
of the commission which shall be appointed now, under a.. ad- 
ministration that is favorable to commissions, to compel those 
who will do business under this particular law to submit their 
arrangements to this autocratic board. It goes be- 
yond anything that any Republican platform ever expected in 
the way of legislation at the hands of Congress, 

I call attention to the fact that everything in the nature of 
dyestufis, crudes, or intermediates, or solutions, are protected 
in this bill In the paragraphs that we have thus far read. 

If you will look at page 4, which groups a number of com- 
modities know as dyestuffs, salts, acids, and so forth, you will 
find that it embraces all, whether erude, or manufactured from, 
or products derived from; anything obtained, derived, or pro- 
duced from; everything not herein enumerated, all distillates 





Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 


enable me to 


th 


Mr. Chairman, the real fight 


set 


business 


of coal tar after a number have been specified, all mixtures, in- 
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cluding solutions after all known commodities have been spe 
fied; all the foregoing, not colers, dyes, or stains. There is no 
anything that can escape the customhouse. Everything is in- 
cluded in this bill at the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem and 
above. 

In Group III you find the same language wiih regard to ink 
mediates ; all, including all mixtures and solutions, and eve 
thing produced from them; nothing can escape the customhous: 
Then, why a dye-licensing commission after all these safeguar: 
have been set up? Why, after the war is over and the Pr 
dent’s war powers continuing, have a Federal dye-licensing co 
mission ? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Peis 
vania has expired. The gentleman from Ohio [Myr. Lonawo 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, the effect of the amend- 
ment which I have offered will be to turn over the licensing 
provided for in this bill to the United States Tariff Commissio 
That amendment, if it shall prevail, will involve several ojh 
amendments that I will offer as the sections are reached 

If gentlemen will take their bills and fellow IT will explai 
just what it will involve. Section 503 (b) will go out altogeiier, 
down to and including line 4 on page 11. Then an amendinen: 
will be offered there which will provide for the expenses of i] 
Tariff Commission for taking over this function which i 
not now possess. 

A very important amendment will be offered to section 50°) | 
so that when amended it will read as follows: 

The said United States Tariff Commission shall issue licens. 4 
import for domestic consumption such products covered by section 
503 (a) of this act as may be unobtainable from domestic sources 
such products only as may be obtainable from domestic sources which 
eee unobtainable by reason of price, quality, or eondition f 


toe 


At the end of the section the following amendment wil 
offered : 

The commission, in passing npen applicitions for such Heens 
regulate its own practice and procedure, but it shall so regulate the sat 
as to prevent unavoidable delay. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. If a disagreement arises as to price betwee 
Tariff Commission and the man who seeks to import, who 
to determine what is a‘reasonable price? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will answer the gentleman. 
able that no disagreement ever would arise. I will answ: 
question specifically, however, in the course of a general exp!nna- 
tion. 

Gentlemen, the adoption of these amendments will 0! 
all legitimate criticism of this licensing system as proposed 
this bill. In the first place there is unquestionably some doul 


' 


ib tha 


Tt ts pro! 


the 


tof 
Wiate 


he selected by certain industries interested in the general s1! 
There is no possible question as to the constitutionality of eivi: 
these functions to the Tariff Commission. 

Secondly, there has been some question in the minds of 
men as to whether the provisions in the present bill would unike 
it mandatory on the licensing commission to issue a lic 
every case where the dye was not obtainable in this coun! 

Thirdly, it obviates any question of the commission or « 
its members having any financial interest in the administra 
of the law. 

The CHATRMAN. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
five minutes. 

The CHATRMAN. 
consent to proceed for five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The amendment which I 
absolutely compels the Tariff Commission to issue a licen 
matically and at once in the case of every dye sought to ! 
ported, where that dye is not made in this country. It is 2 ques: 
tion of fact, and the Tariff Commission are probably better : 
to point to the fact than any other commission, because the 
in their possession a census of the dye manufacturers ©! 
country, Which they have submitted to Congress in a re mo “A 
port. They know every dye maker; they know every ©). 
makes. ‘They have in their office all the information, 
at onee, beyond any question, a license will issue to any 
desires for use in his factory a dye which is not made 
country. The only discretion left in the commission Witt’ ' 
gard to issuing licenses is where the dye is made in this cou nye 
but the applicant for the license submits that he ean hel” 
cure it within a reasonable time and for a reasonabl price 
There the Tariff Commission will use its discretion In the m t 


The time of the gentleman has expire. 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed tor 


The gentleman from Ohio asks un 
Is there objection : 


, 
Shit Cl 
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and ir seems to me that probably it would be the rareét circum- 
anee where any disagreement could arise. 
lhe plain, practical fact of this whele matter is that the pur- 
of this provision is to prevent the importation of dyes which 
are made in this country. As a matter of fact, to-day, gentle- 
nen, our manufacturers are supplying at least four-fifths of the 
American market. There is no question about the importation 
of those dyes. They are made here, and they are just as good 
s any dyes made anywhere else. The only question as to im- 
portation arises from the fact that there are certain dyes of a 
highly specialized nature, evolved during the 40 years in which 
Germany has controlled the world market in this business, that 


our chemists have not yet learned how to make. They are 
ostly these vat dyes. A number of them were covered by the 
natents which were bought by the Chemical Foundation, and 


is the only way in which the Chemical Foundation can pos- 
appear in connection with this raatter. They have licensed 

» of some of these German patents to American manufac- 
turers, and they are now experimenting along those lines. The 
would be that if we did not have this license system, 
tnilar to those which are being made in this country would 


he nped in here regardless of the cost; because, as I have 
d out repeatedly during the course of this debate, the 
to-day are not concerned as to the price they get for 


position of this enormous accumulation of dyes they have 
it only in Germany but in Switzerland and Sweden and 
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They believe in this doctrine of protective tariff as applied 
to coal, steel, iron, and textiles, and a thousand other things; 
but when it comes to dyestuffs they throw up their hands They 
believe, at least they say they believe, in this doctrine of a pro- 
tective tariff in two years from now; but for the space of two 
years they say—to use home -it not worth a 
“tinker’s dam.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who believe and really 
believe in the Republican protective tariff policy [applause] as 
sufficient, and amply sufficient, together with its antidumping 
provisions, to protect and safeguard all American industries at 
ail times and against all the world. [Applause.} 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, this is a very im- 
portant speech, and I think there should be a quorum present. 


a expressior 


Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest that the gentleman from Kansas 
ought not to filibuster in that way. [Laughter. | 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. It is no filibuster. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is very important that the House should 


pass this bill this afternoon, and I hope the gentleman will not 
filibuster. 

Mr: STRONG of Kansas. I have said this is a 
tant bill, and it is very important that Memb: 
and hear this speech. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It 


very impor 


rs should be here 


is 


important, and it may be, as the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania said this morning, that it is nece 
sary to get this under the skulls of the Republicans. [Laug 
ter. | 
Mr. STRONG of Kansas. We are trying to convert the Demo- 


crats, and there is still some hope for them. 


The CHAIRMAN The gentleman makes the 
The Chair will count 


Members 


from Kansas 
is present. 
[After counting.] hundred and 
quorum. 

Mr. BURROUGHS Mr. Chairman, in on with all mem 


bers of the committee, I listened with much interest to the very 


Cmne one 


nNresent 
present, 


comn 


| able speech of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH], who 


| that 


opened the debate a day or two ago in support of this bill. Not 
since I came into this House has it been my pleasure to hear 
a more conyprehensive or enlightening statement. With much 
he said IT am in complete accord. With that he saied 
with reference the great and vital importanee of 
dye industry, both from an industrial and a national standpoint 


all 


to evel 


I wholly agree. I have no quarrel either with him or any other 
advoeate of this bill in what they have said concerning the 
necessity of early action by Congress to safeguard this industr) 
against any unfair competition that may reasonably appre- 
hended on the part of Germany or any other nation 

sut, Mr. Chairman, I am wholly unable to follo he log 
ef the distinguished zentleman from Ohio and others th 

| particular method by which they propose in this bill to com 
plish this end. We all wish to protect and safeguard the dye 
industry against ruinous competition when the protection which 
has been afforded by th War is moved, L for one, however, 
decline to do this at the expense and to the t injury f 
other American industries at leas qualh S importar 

dye industry. I say I decline to do this. 1 do decline an 
fuse to do it unless I can be shown that tl $s the only 1 

of maintaining an industry that is absolutely esse ul { 
national defense. I am frank to say that up to date, alt g 
I have read the hearings before the committe with 

care and listened attentively to the debate, I hav ot 

| convinced that the licensing feature containes 

bill is either desirable or necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, the district that I have the honor to repi i 
in this House is one of the large industrial districts in his 
country. Some of the largest and most important textile munu 
facturing corporations in the United States are located there, 
These people are all vitally interested in this proposed le; it 


| provisions contained in this bill. 


tion, and they are all, as 1 am advised, opposed to the licensing 


They are not opposed in any 


| sense to the dyestuffs industry. On the contrary, they want to 
see it suitably protected at least until such time as it shall ve 
reached a complete development in this country. They want to 
see all reasonable encouragement and protectic riven te aS 
that it may furnish dyes in quality, quantity nd variety equal 
to those produced anywhere in the world. 
But the people that I represent have had quite enough ex- 
perience with war boards and commissions. They wish to get 





and other countries, which are available almost at once 
r portation. They do not care anything about the price 
hey get for them, but what they want to do is to cut down and 
ove row the American chemical industry, which will be their 
‘jous competitor in this country, in the American market. 
Or iving destroyed our whole industry, then they can bring | 
‘dyes and sell them for any profit they please, because 
be no competition against them. No tariff rate, no 
how high, will prevent that, gentlemen. This is the only | 
prevent the destruction of our infant chemical in- 
| roposition involves only two years. It practically in 
y a year and wv half, because the importation of the 
ry foreign dyes for the next six months is already pro- 
’. It is a purely temporary expedient, to prevent the 
ng of this vast accumulated surplus. 
CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
LONGWORTH. I will ask for myself the same privilege 
| ed for the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}, 
, if I desire, proceed again on this amendment, that 
the floor I may not be precluded from speaking on 
IAIRMAN, The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
vy be allowed to speak a second time on this amend 
here objection? 
s no objection. 
RROUGHS. Mr. Chairman, as this is a very impor- 
far as the interests of my district are concerned, | 
ous consent that I may proceed for 20 minutes 
(LIEN of Towa. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
not the gentleman really think that if he wanted 
this bill he ought to have asked for it in the gen- 
URROUGHS. I certainly did, and was promised it. 
REIN of lowa. How did it happen that the gentleman 
l ime? 
ROUGHS. ‘The time was used up before I was 
KEN of Iowa. When did the gentleman put in his 
RROUGHS. Before the debate was begun. 
EN of Iowa. This is pretty late. 
ROUGHS. The chairman of the Committee on Ways 
ubstantiate what I say, that I did actually make 
day or two before the debate began. 
EIN Iowa. I did not understand it, and If will not 
e I did not understand the situation. 
ROUGHS, Mr. Chairman, if one may judge from the 
the debate has taken so far, there are some gentle- 
ilouse who believe in the Republican policy of a 
ff to protect our industries against foreign com 
believe in it with important qualifications. 
credit—that is, some credit. They have faith in it, 
ith in it. They believe in it sometimes, but not 
stance, these gentlemen, if I can believe what they | 
tund their proposition, believe in this Republican 
protective tariff as applied to Great Britain and 
ae Spain and Japan, but when it comes to applying it 


, Oh, no; they draw the line there. 


rid of them so far as possible at the earliest practicable moment 
While the war was going on, in common with all good citizens, 
they acceded to all the red tape and all the dictatoriai and arbi- 
trary action that had been inseparably connected with these 
boards and commissions. But now when the war is over they 
feel that all such and agencies of governmental inter 
ference with individual action in business affairs is unwise and 
unnecessary. Instead of creating more of we to put 


means 


ought 


them 
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an end to most of those that now exist and get back to normal 
vays of doing things as soon as we can. 

The position of the textile manufacturers of my district is 
well expressed in the following quoted telegram which I have 
just received from the agent of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Co., Hon. H. F. Straw, of Manchester, N. H., one of the best 
known and best informed manufacturers of cotton and worsted 
fabrics in the United States: 
_ We understand a system or bill for the licensing of dyestuffs to be 
imported from abroad is to be considered by the House of Representa- 
tives to-morrow i textile pcople are in no way opposed 
to giving all due protection xd encouragement to our dyestuff inter- 
ests, but we do iject strongly to a system which puts the interests 
of this great industiy at the arbitrary discretion of any board or any 
commissioner, It would impossible to conduct our business in- 
telligently when we were any time Hable to have our plans upset 


norbihy Lite 


be 


at 


at any moment, ind must ask the permission of any man or men be- 
fore we could buy materials absolutely necessary to the successful con- 
duct of our business. Such restriction might possibly be justified by 


but seems absolutely unjustifiable in a time of 
peace, The actual situation in the dyestuff industry seems to us to 
be about as follows There are many colors to-day sorely needed for 
the successful dycing of our goods, both cotton and worsted, which are 
produced and can b bought abroad, and which our makers perhaps 
can not, but certainly do not, produce now. These colors we believe we 
think we 


war-time necessity, 


should be allowed to buy at our own discretion, as we are 
better judges of our own needs than any Government board can pos- 
sibly be. We are perfectly willing that any tariff, reasonable and 


necessary for the protection of American makers, should be imposed on 
these imported dyes: beyond this we believe we should be allowed to 
exercise our own judgment as to the amounts needed in our own bust!- 
ness. We believe the American makers may eventually produce these 
dyes, but it would certainly seem they have little or no inducement to 
work in this direction as long as their importation is arbitrarily re- 
stricted by license or embargo. We are speaking in the interests of 
both producers and users of colored textiles, as it is impossible to-day 
to make as satisfactory and durabie colors of many kinds with Ameri- 
can dyes as with foreign. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does not the gentleman realize that 
as to every one of the dyes mentioned in that letter, under the 
amendment that I said I would offer, the license will automati- 
cally issue without any discretion on the part of the commission? 

Mr. BURROUGHS. 
the gentleman's amendment has not yet been adopted. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Would the gentleman be satisfied if it 
were adopted? 
Mr. BURROUGHS. It is true that the dyestuffs industry 


practically started in this country because of the opportunity 
afforded by the war. Up to that time it was practically a one- 
nation industry. Germany was producing up to 1914 three- 
quarters of all the dyes consumed by the whole world. It is 
true, also, that under the stimulus and the protection afforded 
by the war this industry has now got a substantial start in this 
country. Something like $400,000,000 are now said to be in- 
vested in the dyestuffs industry in 16 States of the country, 
1918, in addition 10 supplying the major part of our 


and in 

domestic needs, dyes and dyestuffs to the value of nearly 

$17,000,000 were exported to the United Kingdom, Canada, 

France, Italy, Japan, Spain, and many South American 

countries. 
And yet many dyes that are now Vitally necessary in the 

manufacture of high-grade textiles, as, for instance, the cotton 


bie EE 


[ do not understand it in that way, but | 
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Mr. BURROUGHS. 
a suitable protective tariff to protect this industry. 
want to protect the industry, and we all realize that 
vital industry, and we all want to protect it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the genileman will per 
mit me, I would like to say that the bill provides the highes; 
possible protection to dyestuff manufacturers, and the on|y 
thing we object to is that it shall not create a monopoly throug) 
this dye-licensing commission. Gentlemen who want to vote 
for a monopoly will vote for the dye-licensing commission. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Why, of course, as the gentleman stuios, 
the tariff rates provided in this bill are highly protective, cou 
siderably higher than were ever before provided by any tarifi 
bill ever passed by the American Congress. I do not object io 
that, but I think that is going far enough. 

This is said to be an “infant industry,” and that is probally 
true. That is to say, it has not yet reached complete develo) 
ment, and its continuance in this country, now that the pro 
tection afforded by the war is about to be removed, will 
seriously endangered unless encouragement and adequate 
tection in some other form is extended to it. 

The tariff rates proposed by the bill would seem to afford 
ample and adequate protection to this industry. These ra 
both ad valorem and specific, are considerably higher tha 
those afforded by existing law, which, at the time ‘ 
passed in 1916, was understood io afford adequate protectio 
to this industry. It is probably true that in addition to thes: 
tariff rates we ought to have a more stringent antidumping law in 
order to prevent Germany or any other nation from floodi: 
our market with these dyes at a price very much lower than 
they are sold at home. The gentleman from Michigan | \ 
ForDNEY |, the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Mess 
Committee, said in his speech on this bill on Tuesday that 
was now preparing such an antidumping bill, and tha 
expected it would be ready for consiceration by the commniitie 
in the near future. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. 


Nobody is advocating anything excep 
We 
it 


all 


is 


tes 


dt Vi 


The time of the gentleman has expired 
Mr. Chairman, I have not heresotor 


| taken up much of the time of the House. 


and worsted fabrics made by the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., | 


in my district, are not now obtainable in this country. Their 
manufacture depends upon technical chemical with 
which, as vet, our dye makers and chemists do not seem to be 
familiar hey have imported, and this condition will 
doubtless continue for some considerable length of time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 


processes, 


to be 


Mr. BURROUGIIS. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Vennsyvivania. The gentleman nas stated 
that S400,000,000 invested here in the dyestuff in- 
dustry. ‘Those figures have been disputed and held to be too 
high, but I would like to say to the gentleman—because I think 


it is important—that while it is claimed that the dyestuff manu- 
facturers represent S400,000,000, the users of dyestuffs, by the 
same authority that gave the $400,000,000, represent $3,000,- 
000,000 of business. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. The gentleman is quite correct. I under- 
stand the testimony in the hearings showed that not only was 
there business to the extent of $3,000,000,000 directly interested 
users of these dyes, but a further investment of 8$3,000,- 
000,000 was indirectly interested. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The indusiries dependent upon 


its 


| 


the dyestuffs mount up to $3,000,000,000, while the actual dye- | 


stuff investment is $400,000,000. 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURROUGHS. For a question. 

Mr. EMERSON. L want to eall attention that if the $3,000,- 
000,000 industry had not been protected years ago they would 
not be 


here to-day, 


Mr. CANNON. 
will be extended. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
mous consent that the gentleman's 
minutes. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. I think I ¢an finish in 10 minutes 

Mr. CANNON. I hope it will be granted, because | 
seeker after knowledge touching this legislation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman be extende 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
hears none. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. 
dye industry may be protected. 


Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman's 


is] 


Chairman, I 
time be extendes 


ask thal 


1 


it} 


Is there objeciion to the request 
{After a pause.]) The Cha 


There are still other means by which this 
One of them the 


is power 


the hands of the Federal Trade Commission to prevent wnt: 

competition. These German dyes, if they come here, wil! not 

except in rare instances, be imported direct by the miunuti 

turer. They will be imported in the first instance }) ler 

in this country, who will sell the dyes to the manufacturers as 

they are needed. Competition between such dealers and the : 

American manufacturers of dyes will be, under existing [iy ; 

entirely under the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commils- : 

sion to prevent unfair practices. : 
Then, too, as we all know, there are important provisions 1 ae. 

the peace treaty between this country and German) Her 

I sincerely hope may soon be ratified—that ought to iil 

strong protection against any possible menace [rel r 

German competition. I refer to those provisious in tie [rea 

giving to the reparation commission large powers of con" 

over trade between Germany and the allied nations. 
Then there are 4,500 German patents held by the Chen t 

Foundation (Ine.), and covering, it is said, substantia!!) os ; 


kind of dye known to the trade. It is confidently believed Ue 
licenses issued by the Chemical Foundation to mantic! ; 
dyes under these patents will also afford substantial protec! r 
against German competition. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield at that join 
I do not want the gentleman to have any misinformatl: 

Mr. BURROUGHS. : 
And I will say that whether these patents cover all of U 


ted 


I know what the gentleman has =!0) of 


e aves 


known to the trade or not it is a fact that they do cove! ey ‘ 
| dye that Germany thought it was worth while to take oul W 
patent on in the United States. sa De 
Mr. LONGWORTH. To prevent our manufacture! re 
them. 





BURROUGHS. it is a significant fact that im all the 


arings—lit 






rk this—for 40 years the representatives of 


industry in this country have never asked for anything 
vay of pretection other than that afforded by the tariff. 
uive aulwuys said that if they could have the rates which 
uggested this would be sufficient. If the tariff was 
sufficient to protect this industry before the war, what 
pened in the meantime to make it less effective? Cer- 


i t 


ul 


! 


I s I have already shown, the dye industry in this country, 


may not be said to be yet firmly established here, 
1uch stronger position than it was before the war. Can 
that Germany, beaten and prostrated as she is, with a 
currency, a great labor unrest throughout the coun- 
with a reparation commission practically controlling 


with the world until she shali have paid her war debts, 
tronger position to compete n 


L think not. 


wW than il¢ Wis before 


If adequate protective tariff rates wer 


sufiicient, as in fact they were always deemed sufiicient, 
war, | must be shown why they are not suilicient to 


( 


necessary protection to this dye industry at the pres- 


LIP L have colpiete Taith 
d 


1} 


ustry, and yet we all know that America now leads 


in turifi as a means to 


to upbuild infant industries like this. It has been 
ient heretofore. Those who did net believe in a 
auriff said that we could not build up in this country 


i the production of steel. More recently the opponents 





made this industry natural to that country, and that 


‘sued against it in connection with tin plate. 
there was something in the atmosphere in 


il 


iff could build it up here, and yet the fact is, 


we all know, that to-day America makes three- 


all the tin plate in the world. [|Applause.| I-see no 


he world why an adequate tariff such as is provided 


together with an antidumping law, such as the 
the Ways and Means Committee is about to intro- 
in connection with the other safeguards to which 
1, will not afferd to this industry everything in 
otection that is desirable or necessary in order 


if this licensing system 


reach a complete development in this country. 
at is going to be the effect 
shed? It is going to make 


i 


hi\ 


to the satisfaction of the 


every manufacturer or 
ine to Washington and appear before this board 


beard either (1) that 


he desires are not obtainable in this country or 
i dyes are not obtainable in this country en reason 
; to price, quality, and delivery. To be sure, the bill 


it the commission 


shall issue leenses to import 


domestic manufacture,” and so forth, from which 
that it is substantially mandatory upon the board 


} 


se upon application. I do not so understand it. 
of the bill, to my mind, clearly grants to the 
full diseretion either to issue or to withhold the 
mean by that that the commission is the sole and 
to whether a certain dye is obtainable in this 
also the final judge as to whether, if obtainable 


he obtained on “reasonable terms as to price, 


i delivery.” What are “reasonable terms”? No 
ppears to be fixed by the bill. 
is for them to say what is reasonable and what is 
ible. For example, is the holder of one of these 4,500 
ts to which I have referred going to be allowed 
royalty that he will have to pay to the Chemical 
this patent in fixing a price on the dye he 
offers fer sale? Is that going to be a part of the 


terms $ 


All is left to the com- 


Il wish to make is that arbitrary power is thus placed 
of this licensing board—power to grant or to with- 
ise upon findings of fact to be made by the board, 
i\there isno appeal. Such power may have been neces- 


i 


‘ to normal peace conditions. 


system is the inevitable 


of war. It is confidently believed that it is not at 
and it is certainly not desirable when we are trying | 


The great objection to 
delay and consequent 


ing the things they want when they need them. 
the dye is not ordinarily the licensee. The quantity 
juires of particular dyes and his knowledge of his 
( such as to enable him to import them long enough 
and the user in the ordinary case, with the exception 
“c corporations, must rely upon some dealer who will 
‘dyes and carry them in stock ready for use as he 


is entirely impossible for the dealer to know 


| ire going to be upon him for any considerable 


nce, because he can not 


ascertain from his cus- 


Will be caused to the American dye-consuming in- 


| 
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tomers. They will not know themselves. These questions are 
determined by fashion. As bearing out this contention, I take 
leave to quote from the testimony at the hearings given by Mr. 
John P. Wood, president of the Pequea Mills, Philadelphia, 
and for many years president of the National Woolen 
tion. Mr. Wood was one of the important 
ecommiittee. He said: 


Pa., 
Associa- 


witnesses before the 


I begin to offer a fine of goods to my customers th ext spring at 
this time in the year (July), and certain styles are brown and certain 
are blue and certain are gray. Mv ustomers can not tell unti 


begin to get results from their sales which colors ari 


















nate. in some years they will be what are know! wn 
when brown will predominate ; and another tin may be blue 
ptionally, it may e ar i ke a gree i I 
until that me ( bef I “( he d tuffs which I 
require. Ther he } lis d ved, J ist have the dyestuf 
at on I ¢ \ I porte If ] hen to th 
dealer and he si is } lat kk vhich you hi: asked r J 
not supply because I was unable to get a license, and I hav impressed 
him with my need, and that there is nothing else that I can get in this 
eountry, and he ty come before the license board with m ind tell 
your casé So om vn here and meet the licensing board—l 
t wil e in constant session; these gentlemen, all but one 
ir x without pay ; they have busy interests of their own ; 
im ¢ parts of the country, and there must be time for 
g tt snd nside these questions So, pro Y an aj 
pointment is made for m week or two weeks or three weeks hence 1 
present my ise. * - . We will suppose the board is in session co! 
tantly iost of us know from experience in Washington during the last 
two year y y difficult it is to get a question upon which a decisi 
is needed 3 pon | ny of these various b ‘ Th 
with a great deal of business coming before them, and they can not tal 
up every mar application as soon as it beeomes urgent to him. H« 
ever that may | will be necessary fé me to come down here and 
prove my case, and I will have to show that I have tried to get Amer 
eolors for this particular necessity, and have been unable to do so rel 
they ask me what th equirements are, and I tell them of all the 
different things th ir me, fastnes light, fastness to scouring, 
fastness to fullins I fort nd then they ll me there has lately been 
brought out a ne \merican color, whieh they think will answer these 
heeds, am! they t me various samples My only answer is that I 
have not had th: suvmitted t ne yet, but ! m perfect! willing tot 
it; and I go home and send for 2 product sampie and begin to experiment, 
but these experiments necessarily involve time [I can not tell whethe 


\ 


blue for a blue serge suit is fast to the sun until it is exposed to th 
sun: I have t expose it for days to determine that, so with the various 








other characteristics I finally discover that in some one of these p 
ticulars it fails It may bleed on white: it has not the same color und¢ 
artificial light, or for some reason or other it does not meet my east 
I have got to n before the licensing board again and show my diffi 
culty Perhaps then ft! may give me a licens Meanwhile on the 
contracts which I had ¢ le I am in default: machinery that I have and 
my employees are probably waiting for worl After I have finally 
tained the license, which had not en given to the dealer previou he 
has then to get the product from where it originates Even the 
cables for it, it is tter of three or four weel before it can 
brought here 

Under such conditions, I believe it is not unfair or unreaso 


able to conclude that the inevitable effect of such a system would 
be to hamper and hamstring and, in many instances, actually 
prevent the manufacture of certain grades of textiles in this 


eeuntry. Such fabrics would be imported, to the great injury 
and loss of the American textile industry. It has taken years 
of persistent effort and painstaking skill to develop the domestic 
manufacture of textiles so that the better qualities would be 
accepted by the public as in all respects equal to the best of simi- 
lar imported fabrics For some years preceding the war this 
position had been attained by the products of many American 
mills. But if manufacturers here are going to be w » to pro 
cure the necessary dyes of the same excellence as those available 
to their foreign competitors, the public will soon begin to realize 
through personal experience an inferiority in the color of domes- 
tic goods, and there will inevitably be revived the old prejudic 
in favor of imported goods, and that prejudice will persist for 
years after the cause for complaint has been eliminated, 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor—lI believe we are all on this 


side of the House at least in faver—of affording adequate pro- 





tection to this vitally inmportant dye industry. I am wholly op- 
posed to the method iggested for affording that protection 


threugh a licensing system, because of the delays, inconven 
iences, and loss that it will necessarily entail to other equally 
important Aqmerican industries, and for the further reason that 
[ oppose it because of, its arbitrary) 
powers. It would not and could not be uniform in its applica- 
tion. It would inevitably faver seme to the injury of others. 
The tariff, on the other hand, is absolutely uniform. It applies 
to all alike. It plays no favorites. It is the method heretofore 
employed and which in all similar circumstances has been 
found effective. No good reason is perceive ad Ww hy we should now 
engraft upon it this new and dangerous undemocratic, unrepul 
lican, and un-American licensing policy. [Applause. | 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts. [Ap 
plause. | 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I am only going to tak 
up the time of the committee for just a moment. I have 
always been a believer in the American policy of protection 


it is wholiy unnecessary 


» 


‘y 
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ne 


because I have believed in building up American industries. 
Che free-trade theory, if we had had it in practice as part of 
our policy throughout our history, would have resulted in this 
country being an agricultural country pure and simple. It is 
because of the policy of protection that we have to-day a vast 
and varied manufacturing industry, built up by the wise and 
beneficent policy of encouraging home industry by tariff legis- 
lation. Now, Mr. Chairman, as has been said by the preceding 
speaker, the true policy of protection is uniform and impartial 
It protects all American capital and all American labor—the 
small producer as well as the large manufacturer. It has been 
the policy of the Nation and not of individuals, and I have 
always resented the charge, so frequently brought against the 


American protective policy, that it was a policy of special 
privileges. 
I have heen surprised that any committee of this House 


would bring in a bill with a clause in it such as this licensing 
No protectionist heretofore, however extreme, has ever 
to the length of saying to the American people that, in 
protective tariff for the purpose of raising revenue 


clause 
gone 


uddition to a 





and at the same time giving incidental protection, *“ you must 
buy the American product, even if it is inferior in quality, 
although you may be willing to pay two or three times as 
much for « foreign product of superior quality.” That is pre- 
cisely what this licensing clause does. It puts in the hands 


of a licensing comission here in Washington the right to say 
to the American consumer of dyes, “ You can not buy the for- 
eign product, even if you are willing to pay a very large duty, 
we give you a license, and we are going to compel you 
to purchase the domestic article that in our opinion is ‘ just 
‘in quality,” although the American consumer of experi- 
enge knows that it is not of as good a quality. 

One of the members of the Committee on Ways and Means 
told me since this bill has been under discussion that his wife 
bought some American goods to make a dress for his little girl 
and that the domestic dye, which had not yet been perfected 
in this country, had run and the dress was spoiled after the first 


unless 


us cood 


wearing. submit, Mr. Chairman, the American people will not 
stand for any such legislation. They will not stand to be told 
they have got to buy the domestic article regardless of its 


quality. 

The object of a high duty is to encourage the production of 
American goods of as good quality as the foreign article. If 
you have such a license provision as this there is no incentive 
to the American producer to improve the process, because he 
knows that a license will be refused for the importation of the 
foreign article. With the protective tariff, Mr. Chairman, I 
believe in the spur of foreign competition. I believe in a tariff 
that protects American labor and capital, but I believe that there 
should be a possibility of importing the foreign article that may 
be superior in quality. If an American citizen desires to pay 
the increased price for the foreign article which he believes 
superior in quality and necessary for his business, he should be 
nilowed to buy it if he is willing to pay the duty which this 
Congress puts on the article. |[Applause.] 

With this license clause you are practically doing away with 
the benetits of protection. You are putting a Chinese wall up, 
and you saying to the American producer, * You need not 
eare about the quality of your goods, because the American 
people are bound to buy them regardless of their cost.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of a duty high enough to pro- 
tect American labor and capital, and I believe that with the spur 
of <n conipetition our industries will eventually be able to 

s good quality as any in the world, but I am 


are 


' 
ore 


} roduce goods of a 


opposed to the licensing feature of this bill, and I trust that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] will be adopted. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I have always been a 
firm suy er ¢ ] rotective doctrine, but I can support 
th low ut al ¢ one jot or tittle of my protective prin- 
ciples. The gentleman who spoke a moment ago, Mr. Bur- 
RoUGHS, Who made a very able speech in opposition to the 


bill, said that those who favored the license plan contained 
in this bill considered the protection principle as sufficient as 
against England and France and as against any other 
country except Germany. Right the gentleman was. It is 
sufficient against any country that will conduct its business on 
and honorable standards. It is not sufficient as against 


acainst 


honest 


2 untry that continually employs the machinations that Ger- 
many has used to destroy the business of this country. 

If anyone wants to understand what Germany has been doing 
let hin: read the report of the Alien Property Custodian. Let 
him understand that arrangements have been made, with the 
approval of the German Government, that German goods should 
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be sold here at any price that would drive out the America; 
manufacturer, no matter what it was, and the Governmey; 
would make up the difference. In the same manner as durin: 
the war Germany filled our land with spies with design {, 
destroy our factories by means of dynamite or fire, it has alsy 
filled our land at all times with its agents seeking to destroy 
our business, our manufactories, by means of secret and devioys 
methods. As I stated yesterday in discussing this bill, while 
this war was going on Mr. Hugo Sweitzer, an agent of the Ger- 
man Government, in examining into this matter with referene 
to dyes, wrote to Count von Bernstorff that it would be mere} 
“child’s play "—I use the exact words he used in his letter— 
that it would be merely “ child’s pay” to drive out the Amer; 
can manufacturer under the protective system that was esta} 
lished by the Hill bill, which carried nearly as high rates as 
this bill. 

Now, gentlemen have said that an antidumping provisioy 
would be sufficient to keep the German manufacturers fron 
overwhelming our busines, in this country. Ordinarily that 
would be true, but in the case of dyes manufactured by 2 secre; 
process who can tell what is the cost? What method is th 
of applying the antidumping provision, which is based upon tly 
cost of the article which is imported? The only method by 
which we can be sure to control the situation is by some sort 
of a license system such as this bill provides. 

Now, the gentieman from Ohio {[Mr. LoNGworrH] has offere 
instead of the license commission which is provided for in this 
bill, another provision, making the Tariff Board the licetse com 
mission. I am quite in accord with his amendment, because | 
have preferred the Tariff Board all the time. The provisio) 
which is carried in the bill was put there because so many gen- 
tlemen objected that the consumers of the dyes would not hay 
sufficient to say about the matter if any governmental board was 
in control. So in order to protect them we framed a provisio 
in which the consumers of dyes, the manufacturers of clot! 
should be in the majority. As it seems now, it was still not 
satisfactory to many of them. I therefore favor the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio, putting the Tariff Commis 
sion in their place. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I have had in my own mind three very s» 
objections to the licensing provision in the bill, and one was 1! 
constitutionality of the item as written. The Tarif! [on 
would remove that objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There would be no question abou 

Mr. FESS. The other was that there might be an advant 
taken that would prove a selfish advantage to those wh 
issuing the license. That would be removed by the Tariff Boar! 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa | 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. G! 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes |! 
there objection? [Aftera pause.] The Chair hears nove. 

Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will permit, the third object 
that I have had is fundamental; that is, that the license syste 
is a wrong method of legislation, and the Tariff Board am 


T ask unanimous consent to pro 


ment has not removed that objection from my mind ye! Does 
not the gentleman think that in the promise that we have Mac 
1 st 


that we will take the shackles off of business, it is a bad st 
to add more to it when the war is over? That is what trou) 
ine more than anything else. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will take up, briefly, the 
which the gentleman has mentioned. He first spoke of t! 
stitutionality of the provision in the bill with refere! 
appointment of the commission. I wish only to say a Wor 
two with reference to that, because it is likely to go 0 
event. I want to say that the gentleman from North ‘ 
[Mr. KrrcuHtn] was entirely incorreet in imagining 
members of the committee had given no thought to the co - 
tionality of this provision. There has been a great cive™ 
of opinion as to what constitutes an officer of the United 


lor example, the Members of the House who sit here ™) 

they are oflicers under the Constitution of the United StU" 
but they are not, and the Supreme Court has so decce: 
alli—and I might say only a small portion—who 2 
United States in various capacities are officers of the Ur 
States. In the case of the United States against Germs.” 
ported in the Ninety-ninth United States Reports, which - a 
before me but from which I shall not take the time (0 0" 
the Supreme Court laid down several particulars whlc! one 
necessary to constitute an officer of the United Suces 








¢ 


If 


10). 


was that he should receive a salary from the United States; 
another, that he should take an oath of office; another, that his 
duties should be continuous and not intermittent. 

Gentlemen will observe that none of those matters apply to 
the commission which is created under this bill. Instead of 
being officers, the members of this commission would be merely 
agents of the Treasury Department. For that reason the Ways 
and Means Committee considered this constitutional objection 
was not valid. Some of us admitted there might be some doubt 
of it, and for that reason, as the gentleman from Ohio says, 
I prefer the substitution of the Tariff Board. 

Now, coming to the last and more fundamental objection that 
the gentleman from Ohio mentioned, which I regard myself 
us serious and important, and upon which I realize very fully 
there are two sides to the question, and that it admits of argu- 
ment and discussion, the question is whether this board will so 
interfere with the business of the textile manufacturers that 
on the whole it might be regarded as a hindrance rather than 
t help to industry in the United States. * I do not think it will, 


und | will give my reasons. 

The gentleman has had some experience, and all the Mem- 
bers of the Tlouse have, with the various boards that have 
been created in war time. The arbitrary methods of these 


boards have caused a very strong prejudice against any matter 
being submitted to a board or commission, and with very good 
reason, because these boards have been autocrats to themselves, 
soverned by no rule, controlled by no law, except the law 
which created them, and by the President, who was above them. 
(Consequently their acts were at times arbitrary in the extreme. 
But this commission will not be such, It is controlled by law, 
und - undertook, in connection with the other members of 
the committee, to so hedge about their authority, to so define 
it and particularize it, that there could be no danger of their 
acting arbitrarily. And the gentleman from Massachusetts 
said a short time ago that under this bill a man might be 
obliged to buy American dyes even though they were inferior 
Not at all. The case is just the contrary. The provi- 
sions of the bill before we get through with it, if they are not 
ulready, will be explicit in that respect. Moreover, this bill 
only lasts for two years. It is simply to get the dyestuff in- 
dustry fairly on its feet under competition with Germany, and 
we hope to be able to do that in two years. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the gentleman a question? Will it 
be possible to amend this bill so as to place in the hands of the 
user the authority to be the judge of the quality that he must 
have and not submit that question to some tribunal to determine 
for him? Have I made it plain? It is to give to the user of 
the dyestuff the authority to judge of the quality and whether 
or not the dyestuff made here is of sufficient quality to suit him. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I do not think an amendment of 
that kind could be added. 1 not think that could be done 
if the license system is preserved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time 
us expired. 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
ent to preceed for one minute more. 
CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 


request ? 


‘ oods, 


do 


of the gentleman from Iowa 


ask unanimous con- 


The the gentleman’s 
ere was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. This license 
ted at all, as evidenced 
re us, will be placed in the hands of the Tariff Commission. 
fur, through all our experience with the Tariff Commission, 
have never had any trouble with the decisions of that com- 
sion on questions of fact, whether the members of the com- 
ion were appointed by a Republican President or by 
ocratic President. So far as their decisions upon questions 
fact are concerned, they have always been accepted. All 

ihey have to do under this bill will be to pass upon the 
s of the ease, and then the facts having been determined, 

Ollows as a matter of course that the license will either be 

tinted or not granted, Under those circumstances I feel that 

1 should suppert the provisions of the bill. 

ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the fact that 

principal issue between gentlemen of the House is repre- 

ed by the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 


if it should be 


syste, 


\lv 


MoorE} to strike out the section. I do not, however, intend to 
( ss that particular feature of the bill—that is, the license 
feature. Before we reach the motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania the vote will come on the motion of the gentie- 
lian from Ohio [Mr, LonGwortH] to substitute the Tariff Com- 
me sion for the commission provided by this bill, and it is to 
lint 


motion that I wish to address myself. 
\ Stated yesterday in a request to extend my remarks for the 
DUrpose of printing seme amendments that I was confident 


from the situation which we have | 


a | 
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that the- method of designating the commission provided in the 
bill was without constitutional warrant, and the amendments 
which I proposed were intended, without in any way affecting the 
general policy of the bill, to provide for a constitutional method 
of designating the commission and exercising the functions im 
posed upon it. The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio disposes of the constitutional objections which I had in 
mind; but I wish to advert to them very brietly, because what 
ever may be done with this section finally, it is clear that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio ought to be adopted. 
The pending bill provides for a dye licensing commission, com 
posed of 11 members, 10 of whom are selected by 10 different 
connercial organizations, none of which has any official status 


whatever. The Constitution of the United States provides 
that- 

The President shall nominate, and by and with the advice and con 
sent of the Senate shall appoint, ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for and which shall be established by law. But the Congress may by 
law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they may thin! 
proper in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads « 


departments. 

That provision clearly contemplates that persons exercising 
official functions under the Constitution or the laws of thy 
United States shall be appointed by the President, either alone 
or by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, er by th 
judiciary, or by the head of a department created by Congress 
I want to read in connection with what I am saying an opinio: 
in the case of United States against Germaine, in Ninety-ninth 
United States Reports, beginning on page 509. In this case the 
question of who is an officer of the United States is raised, and 
in discussing that question the court said—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesot: 
has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
to proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unant- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes, Is there objectior 

There was no objection. 


ask unanimous consent 








Mr. ANDERSON. In that case the court said: 
The ument is that provision is here made for the appointment of 
all officers of the United States, and that defendant, net being 27 


pointed in either of the modes here mentione 
he 


d, is not an officer, though 


may be an agent or employee working for the Government and 
paid by it, as nine-tenths of the persons rendering service to the 
Government undoubtedly are, without thereby becoming its officers 
The Constitution, for purposes of appointment, very c eariy divide 
all its officers into two classes. The primary ciass requires a nomina 


tion by the President and confirmation by the Senate. foresceing 


But 


that when offices became numerous and sudden removals necessary, 
this mode might be inconvenient, it was provided that, in regard to 
officers inferior to those specially mentioned, Congress might by law 
vest their appointment in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in 


the heads of departments. That all persons who can be said to hold 
an office under the Government about to be established under the Con 
stitution were intended to be ine!uded within one or the other of thes 
modes of appointment there can be but little doubt. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that that statement, while it 


does not have the effect of deciding the question—because the 
question raised here was not specifically raised in this case 


clearly indicates the construction to be placed upon the provi 


sion of the Constitution which I have just read, and that is 
that all oflicers—and oflicers are those exercising official func 
tions under the Government—must be appointed in one or the 
other of the methods provided by the Constitution. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question’? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentieman, of course, is aware 
that the particular party acting for the Government in that 


ease was held not to be an officer? 


Mr. ANDERSON. ‘That is true. He was not held to be an 
officer, but he was held to be an agent or employee of the 
Government. ‘The statement which the gentleman’ makes has 


nothing to do with the effect of this decision, however, becaus 
the court clearly says that those who exercise official fun 
tions—and certainly the exclusion of articles of import fron 
the United States an official function—must be appoint 
in one or the other of the methods stated in the Constitution. 

Now, the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio obviates 
the question of the constitutionality of the method proposed by 
substituting the Tariff Commission for the how 
proposed in the bill. That commission is appointed thi 
President. Entirely aside from the constitutional question in 
volved, the Tariff Commission is clearly the body which ought 
to exercise the functions prescribed in this bill, if anybody is 
to exercise them. It has already accumulated the material 
necessary to determine the main questions that will arise in 
the execution of the licensing provisions of the act, 


is | 


commission 


} 
m\ 
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The time of the gentleman from Minne- 


The CHAIRMAN. 















Mr. 


MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gen- 


sot has again expired, tleman yield? 
Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am for a pretective tariff, Mr. MONDELL. T yield to the gentleman. 
first, last, and all the time. I do net believe, from experience Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would the gentleman apply 
with the license system, that it is in line with a protective | that same doctrine to imports of wool? 
Ty nber that only just about a year ago the Secre- Mr. MONDELL. Most assuredly. 
t ‘the Interior invited the chrome users of this country to Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I happen to have here a state- 
his He also invited the members of the Mines and Min- | ment from the New York Sun of this morning that Australian 
Committ I iS presen Before that time a law had | wool is coming into Boston, and that many thousand bales ari 
ssed providir that the President could lieense the | displayed in the auction market there. That wool is coming 
. ton of ome ; other minerals. The Presi- | from Australia under British auspices. It is raw material im- 
it it the nds the Secretary of the Interior to | ported into the United States which we need here for the pur- 
ter a long trial he called this meeting to see | pose of manufacturing garments, to make clothing for cur peo- 
n chro: That was the way he put it. | ple. The gentleman is in favor of a tariff.on wool, is he not? 
secretary made a spe to those present. He talked for Mr. MONDELL. Most certainly; a reasonable tariff. 
an hour. He said plainly that he belonged to a political | Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would the gentleman be in 
hat did not believe in protection; that they had come to favor of a commission appointed by the present administration 
i int where the conditions in this country required brother- | to Say what wool should come into the United States and what 
} f-man « tions; that ene streng operator must not | Wool our manufacturers of wool should receive in this country’ 
dvan eakel operator, ind alone that line. | Mr. MONDELL. Most certainly, if there was a condition 
Now, how have we been operating under this | warranting it, as there is in the case before us. 
ysten What has been the result?” He began ask- | Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman, then. is in 
c e different 1 s. One said, “ We went into the business | favor of a commission to be appointed by President Wilson or 
s to produce chrome out in California. We found it | by this administration, in addition to the protection he puts 
the rice a great deal, and then found it was not} wool by legislation? 
rT ve bandoned that. Then we went up into Mr. MONDELL. I have not said anything of the kind Id 
( la ancl bought mines there. We produced it there and | not think anything of the kind necessary. 
clo here to our works. But we found that when{ Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understood the gentleman 
down here chrome was being sold, all that the users | to say that he was in favor of a commission of that kind. 
wanted, at a priee just half of what we could produce it for. Mr. MONDELL. I have not said anything of the kind, and ij 
\ t $125,000 trying to do that. We are out that much.” | js not a question whether President Wilson or somebody else 
\ her said, “ We get all the chrome we want. We get it | appoints. It is a question of the necessity and the need of the 
same ] rties from whom w sot it before the war.” hour. 
How do you get itt” “Well, we simply get it.” Then the] yr, MOORE of Pennsylvania, The need of the hour is 
ry said to a large number of employees and the heads} american manufacturers get the materials they need in 
{ Shipping Board and the War Material Board who | business. 
a Pa _ a ~— a the Meense use INET Mr. MONDELL. As an American I would meet the need of 
ul : ; ws OD e ae ee | the hour, not from the viewpoint of any particular clas 
: He fever a brought in, Wel, 1€ Was | individuals, however worthy they may be, but from the view 
bi out and stated there that the ships coming from New ae ae  inech hentemetiin at att die hemes iii. Sites 
Zi 1d and Australia, where chrome.ore could be had, were | PU@t of the best interests of all the American pepple. Theil! 
loaded with sheepskins and wool, light loads, and they needed | °€St interests, in my opinion, will be best served by building up 
me kind of ballast They said if they put sand in it cost | American industries. (Applause. ] Phat eae 
SS Se ee ee Be ; ae oe Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yiek 
s4 ton to shovel it into the vessel and take it out again. It further ? . 
-" hh? he Government : Thea 37°99 73200 ai e S4- . 
put if thay seaueine tien pratt gre tea epee ra Mr. MONDELL. Possibly the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
35 a ton from it. Therefore they thought they would let will concur With me when |] have developed what I have to s: 
ir . he ; . ; ae Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to follew 
bring it in, and they did that, and absolutely did not preetss : ‘ a . : 
i with the licensing feature at all. and the net result | leader, and will wait to see if he and I agree. | Laughter. | 
< re imports of ehrome ore than ever before. | Mr. MONDELL. One of the most wonderful things i 
7 urift (‘ommissior into whose hands it is proposed to | world of science is the wide use of coal-tar products. Aime 
i i iiil i » i ii te 1 . 1 
I this, is Democratic commission Its members do not | the greatest coal-producing country in the world, produci 
inne? imei _ os ’ 5 ie } more coal than all the balance of the world 
tective tariff. They can do the same thing. Tho CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlems ct 
sing system grew up in wartime. The license | ee oO Gh ERE GORLISINAD SPOR“ WE PON 
was brought in by Democrats who did not believe in a | has expired. ; ee ee ae : 
ctive-t: measure. It was brought up for the purpose | Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more 
developing resources that were needed during the war that rhe ¢ HAIRMAN. Is there objeetion to the request. oi 
had not be develepe before. They put in this licensing gentleman from Wyoming? 
system as a plan to by during the war. Now, we are There was no objection. 
uti e j into a bill here that is going to defeat the very | Mr. MONDELL. At the outbreak of the war we were abso- 
"2 protective riff. I am opposed to it, because of | lutely dependent on foreign nations for a maultitud ol 
‘ ual experience I had in seeing it try to operate | products of coal tar, essential and necessary products, L 
istratio f Applause. ] | America has determined that that situation shall not agai: 
mi } Mr. C rman, I had intended to ask to | frent us, that we shall be relieved from that condition of 
ate « these two amendments, but I have so many) | or the danger or the fear of it. 
rt hat I will let it rum on. We have unlimited quantities of the material from which co 
[ONDE M iirman, I am sure every Member on | tar products are made. We have unlimited opportunities fo 
the Republi the tariff provisions of this | development of science and industry for the production 0! 
bi adi ve uch pe that there are a considerable number | numberless products of coal tar. The American people ire | 
( ‘ de who will do the same. I think | termined that we shall develop this industry, and we are | 
tever our vi may he with regard to the protective | posing to lay the base and foundation for it in this bill by a | 
j ysten iL whol the American people are pretty. gen- | tective tariff. Whether the rates are high enough or not, 
in agreement on the proposition that so far as it is prac- not know: I am following the committee in that regard. B 
do so we should be industrially independent in America. | is the opinion of the majority of the committee that a \ 
ld, at least, be independent of the balance of the world | peculiar and unusual situation confronts us with regard to ( 
regard to industries and industrial products that are vital | industries. I am quite sure that there is no one on the Re} 
fe and welfare of the Nation. I think during the course | lican side, and I think very few on the Democratic sic 
f these years of World War we have all of us realized the im- | would be willing to admit that we propose or desire to adop 
nee of } ing the Nation in a position which will render it | that it would be wise to adopt, as‘a part of our permanen! 
endent of the outside world for its vital needs and neces- | tional system a system of the licensing of imports. It lias 
in time of war. I think that no development of the war necessary to do that to a certain extent during the war. 5 
hurned itself into the consciences and souls ef the American | been a necessary evil, increasing the handicaps that have 
po more than that of the absolute necessity of being armed | rounded industries under war conditions. We desire to be free 
i those essential products that the Nation must have for its | from such handicaps as far as it is possible to be, and ordinar!’) 
pr tion. we may be entircly free from them in a time of peace. 
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But gentlemen who are well informed, gentlemen who have 
carefully studied the situation, are of opinion that, with regard 
io the dye industry, when trade shall be reestablished with cer- 
iain foreign countries a reasonable tariff rate will not protect 
ihe industries that have been bulit up in our country during the 
war, and to meet that situation they have proposed a temporary 
license system. 

[ am of the opinion that these gentlemen are sound in their 
conclusions, they have given the matter very careful thought 
und attention. I have not been happy at any time with the 
commission that was proposed in this bill, and I am very greatly 
pleased that the gentleman from Ohio has finally concluded to 
offer the amendment that he has. I think it is logical and 
reasonable that whatever licensing there is to be should be 
by the Tariff Board. I am convinced that it is essential that 
for a brief period, possibly as long as two years, the commis- 
sion should be empowered to handle the situation through a 
icensing system. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
( xpired. 

Mr. MONDELL, 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. No one is proposing this as a permanent 


The time of the gentleman has again 


I ask unanimous consent for three minutes 


American policy. It is proposed and suggested because it is 
necessary to meet the situation. What benefit will it be to 


have tariff rates as high as those carried in this bill, or higher 
after the industries that are just getting under way have been 
ut out of business by the dumping of vast quantities of for- 


gn goods upon this market. There is a situation which 
nust be met in the immediate future. We must guard the 
sates until these industries just starting can get on their 


cet and in position to sustain themselves. 
Now, there are certain folks connected with protected in- 
ustries who have been beneficiaries of the protective system, 
do not agree to this temporary provision because, for- 
sooth, they say it will temporarily annoy some of their indus- 
It may make it a little more difficult for some of these 
industries to temporarily profit by the dumping of vast quan- 
ities of cheap foreign goods on this market. I have little 
patience with that sort of attitude. Of course, it costs some- 
hody a litthe something to establish great industries. It tem- 
porarily cost the people of our country something to establish 
creat tin-plate industry, but it helped all in the long run. 
But eventually we were all the beneficiaries and we are 
ow simply asking that the industries that have been estab- 
lished during the war, that in the course of time will be able 
to supply our market, and eventually reduce the cost of those 
products, shall be protected and for a time assisted under a 
system until they can get on their feet and under 
| Applause. | 


vho 


Mr. REED of West Virginia and Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania 
rhe CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
desire recognition ? 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I desired to ask the gentle- 
from Wyoming a question, but I find he has no time. 
Mv. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, again I am going to make ¢ 
auest for a limitation of debate on this amendment. Tow 
time does the gentleman from Ohio wish? 
Mr. EMERSON. I would like to have two minutes. 
\iv. KITCHIN, I would like about seven minutes. 
Ir. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, it seems everybody wants 
e on this amendment. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
( ON| has been trying to get in all day, and I would not 


wny circumstances try to limit him or anybody else, but 

spending a whole lot of time on this particular amend- 
Whether or not we substitute the Tariff Board for the 
ission provided for in this bill. Now, we are discussing 
hing on earth under this amendment, I want to get along 


al et this bill out of the way, and we ought to confine further 
te io the particular item or subject in the paragraph of the 

iv. KITCTIIN, I might suggest that when the gentleman 
I Michigan makes his 10-minute talk the gentleman from 
I is Will be sufficiently enlightened so that he will not want 
inv time, 

Mr. CANNON. T want to hear the gentleman from North 
( i 

ona, 


Mv. KITCHIN. I think I can enlighten the gentleman if he 
ome over to my desk and I can talk to him about two 
ites, and it will not only save my own time but the gentle- 


inan’s also, 








mi 
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Mr. FORDNEY. [shall withdraw the request for the presen! 
Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimou- 
consent that the telegram I send to the Clerk’s desk be read. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.}] The 
Chair hears none. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
CLEVELAND, Ono, Seplembes {9 
Hon. Stuarr F. Reep, Washington, D. C.: 
As one of your constituents, located at Clarksburg, we earnestly ure 


passage Longworth bill to preserve dye industry of United States, to 
prevent this industry again reverting to Germany. Adequate protection 
and license system as provided by Longworth bill we consider absolutely 
essential. 
CHEMICAL 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, may I 
name of the company which sent that telegram? 
Mr. REED of West Virginia. The Grasselli Chemical Co. 


GRASSELLI 


ask 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Where is it located? 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. At Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. With headquarters in Ci 
cinnati? 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. I understand it has branche: 


in other parts of the United States. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. ITs it an independent compan 
may I ask the gentleman? 
Mr. REED of West Virginia. My information is that its 


chemical activities are largely to take care of its by-products. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the genileman 
whether they own any of the German patents? 
Mr. REED of West Virginia. I do not 


keno 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not want to embarrass 
the gentleman, but I think I can say to him that it is 1) 
owner of some of the German patents. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Well, I want to say that it 


established in Clarksburg, W. Va., one of the splendid industries 
of America which has for several years been giving employment 
to hundreds of laborers at good wages. It has been a great 
benefit to the city and community. And should it be true thai 
it has acquired German patents, it to be commended 
taking away from Germany both the patents and the industries 
and transferring them to America, where they will benetit 
American labor and pay taxes to support American institutions. 
And that very thing has happened. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor 
of this bill, because I believe in the policy of protection to 
American industries. Knowing the history of my country and 
knowing what that policy has done for its progress and develop- 
ment, I am willing to accept the “licensing section,” which is 
designed to still further strengthen its protective features. 
We have been told during the progress of this debate that the 
regulation of imports of chemicals and dyestuffs by a commis 
sion is un-Republiean doctrine; that in connection with the so 
‘alled Chemical Foundation corporation such a commission 
‘an be used to hamper and even destroy other industries. 

I am willing to accept the statement of my distinguished 
~olleague, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircnin}, 
who assures us that the Chemical Foundation will be admin 
istered, not for profit, by men who, under the provisions of the 
charter, are to receive no salary and will not get a penny out 
of any lease of the patents taken from Germany. 

We are further assured that all manufacturers in our coun- 
try who desire to avail themselves of the German patents, can 
get them on very reasonable terms. 

My colleague from North Carolina [Mr. Kircury] has given 
his solemn word to this House that the Chemical Foundation 
will not become a profiteering or selfish agency in administering 
this important trust. 

Argument has been adduced with much emphasis to-day to es 
tablish the fact that this bill will create an American monopoly of 
the dye industry. It is conceded that Germany has had such a 
monopoly for a long time and, while I do not admit that this bill 
tends toward such a result, if it did, I would prefer an Ameri 
can monopoly, financed by American capital, functioning by 
the employment of American labor, and paying taxes to suppor 
American institutions, than to have our people and our textile 
industries at the mercy of a German monopoly across the seas. 

If we get these industries here in our own country, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is a pleasing thought to me that when our people buy 
$10,000,000 worth of dyestuffs, we still have the dye products 
and the money here at home and the greater part of the $10,- 
000,000 in the pockets of American laborers. [Applause.] 

Fears have been expressed that a dye monopoly in America 
would interfere with or perhaps destroy the textile industries. 
Now, that is not a te able presumption. I take it if the dye 


is 
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industries are to prosper in this country they must have the 
looms thundering and the spindles whirling because there is their 
market. The American people, in their homes do not use any 
creat amount of chemicals or dyes. Who believes that the 
American dye manufacturers will conspire to destroy their own 
market, the American market, the best market to which they 
have access in all the world? It would be business suicide for 
them to put the American weavers and spinners out of business 
or create a condition that would bring foreign goods or textiles 
{ Very good reasoning has been puc forward to 
how that the licensing system seems to be necessary at this 
time in addition to a high protective tariff because we are deal- 
ing with Germany. 

{n America and in most of the civilized countries with which 
we have dealings the Government goes no further than to create 
by law favorable conditions for business men and manufac- 

vs, and after that both men and industries must work out 
their own salvation. If they lose money, the Government takes 
no account of them; if they make money, well and good. But 
iet us not forget that Germany has had a monopoly of this 
husiness and will fight to the last to retain it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
nous consent to continue for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause:] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. If it were needed in order to 
destroy an American dye industry, the German business man 
would have back of him the poteney and power of the German 
Government and likewise the German treasury. We have never 

gone that far in peace times in this country. The American 

& business man, as I have stated, has always had to work out 
his own salvation, and he deserves.every legitimate protection 
his country can give him. 

A short time ago a returned soldier came to my office. He 
wore his uniform and was a splendid type of young manhood. 
He walked in and said, “I presume you do not remember me, 
but L heard you speak ut the graduating exercises of the Glen- 
ville State Normal School in your district when I was a member 
of the graduating class, three years ago.” Grasping his: hand, 
{ said, ‘‘ My boy, where have you been? Have you been at the 

battle front?” ‘“ Yes,” he said. And then he told me of his 
experiences, of shell shock in one battle, of a hole torn in his 
side in another battle, of his suffering for hours before he was 


0 our shores. 
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side of the aisle have at last been breught to see the wisdom of 
the Republican policy of pretection. Several of the leaders on 
that side have recently advocated the tariff rates of the Payne- 
Aldrich Act, which was once so odious to them. Yes, indeed, it 
is refreshing to be able to look up from the pitiful wreckage 
that litters a war-wasted world and see the new light shining 
upon the free-trade paths which they have so long followed. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr: FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask unanimous 
consent, and if I do not get consent, I am going to move that all 
debate on these amendments close in 45 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending amendments close in 
45 minutes. Is there objection? |After a pause.| The Chair 
hears none. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from. In- 
diana | Mr. larrrietp]. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairinan, many of the Members of 
this House have listened very patiently for two days to a multi 
tude of words upon this subject, yet but two or three very clear 
statements have been made. { think everyone is convineed that 
there is need of protection for the dye industry. ‘There is a dif- 
ference of opinion as to how that can be secured. Most of us on 
the Republican side have believed that the preteetive principle is 
effective if it is made high enough. [Applause on the Republican 


| side.| The other side of this contention demands a license system 


on the ground that, no matter how high the protective tariff is 
that might be placed on it, Germany would dump large and 
already-manufactured amounts of dyestuffs upon the American 


|} market. If I were convinced that that were true, I would have 


found and sent to the hospital for treatment. Each time he | 


recovered and returned to the front, and in one of the last 
engagements a German shell tore uway a large portion of the 
lleshy part of his leg. 
Walier Reed Hospital, and came from there to my office. I 
asked him how he was feeling now. He said, “ Pretty good. 


{ have some scars, but I have a pretty good leg left.” I said, 
‘Young man, the Government owes you a debt of gratitude. 
What ean I do for you? There are several positions vacant 


und Washington here, and I will try to get you a position in 
me of the Government departments, and shall be very glad to 


He finally was brought home and to the | 


| 


look after your compensation. You ought to have a liberal pen- 
sion.” The young man shook his head and said, ** No swivel- 
chair job for me. I am not caring anything about compensa- | 


tion or pension, Mr. Rerep. I am glad that I helped to carry 
| to victory and that I am back in my own country 


he old tlag 


pretty good health after all the experiences I had at the front. 


iam proud that I defended my country against a foreign foe, 
but I do not want the Government to do anything for me.” 
Turning again to me, he said further, “ Mr. Reep, I would be 
lad to have vou recommend me to some of the great industrial 
concerns of 1 country, where I can enter and grow wp in the 
: Ll a livil iy Wife and child; that is all I 

Wi a grand An n spirit that was! [Applause.] Mr. 
Chairman, if that spir ‘ utes three-fourths of our returned 
American soldiers to-day, the institutions of our country are 
‘safe. It is for our American institutions that I plead to-day. 


Let us amply protect the industries wherein our brave soldier 
hoys may find employment and opportunity to develop that won- 
derful initiative that makes the American artisan the most 
heroie figure in the industrial world. 

friends, T am glad of another thing. We are all 
trving to figure out what this World War has brought to 
civilization and mankind We hear it said that out of the 
ffering will come a new-born world. We pray that 
such may be the outcome. Our good President is sweeping 
neross the continent telling what beneficent things may be 
evolved from the World War. But, as I was saying, I'am truly 


Now my 


trife and 


clad of one thing, while IT regret that it ‘took a crisis of civiliza- 
tion to make it possible. My Democratic friends on the other 


no hesitancy in supporting the licensing feature. But the licens- 
ing feature is vicious in principie. No man has undertaken to de 
fend it as a principle here in any of this discussion, and every 
man has been saying that it is a temporary makeshift. I am 
afraid that gentlemen are taking counsel of their apprehension 
rather than of their knowledge. Not one word, except opinion; 
no statistics; no faets; nothing upon which a man can base a 
conclusion resulting from a basic fundamental argument has 
been put forward in the two days of debate. 

If there was a first, a second, a third, and a conclusion, so 
that men could say, “Tf am basing my action upon knowledge,” 
I think there would be no difficulty at all in composing this 
subject immediately and directly. I confess, gentlemen, tha 
I have listened very patiently to the discussion here. When | 
asked for time in the beginning I was assured that the discus 
sion would be ended the first day, and I was exhorted not to 
consume any time. And yet it has gone on and on and on, and 
how many men in the House to-day know definitely anything 
about the threatened inundation from the Germans by virtue 
of vast stores that are already prepared? I am not willing to 
admit, gentlemen, that there could be no tariff high enough 
adequately to protect any industry in this country. [Applause.] 
Until I am convinced of that, until men can show on the floor, 
beyond merely expressing an opinion, some basie fact that Ww 
derlies the contention, I shall have to vote against the li 
feature. I think there are many men upon the floor tha 
earnestly and honestly desired to know what the real situatio 
is. It may be that men will say to us, “ We have looked ) 
it; we are convinced that this threatened inundation > 
sure to follow.” But, gentlemen, is it not about time to 
before Congress and present an argument that will appeal 
all the facts put forth, so that men will not have to act : 
upon your judgment and opinion in the matter? [Applau 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the ventleman from l 








| has expired. The Chair will recognize the gentleman fi 


{[Mr. Emerson ]. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
mittee, I want to say to my good friend from India! 
Farrrierp] that when we Republicans write a protectis 
on tungsten we consult the producers of tuagsten, and w! e 
write a bill on wool we consult the producers of wool. 
understand it aright, I am consulting those in the dye 
and this is what one of them says; and what he says pla 
whole proposition in a few very nifty words: 

CLEVELAND, Ono, Seplembei 
Ifon. Henry I. EMERSON, 
House of Representaiives, Washington, D. C.? 


We urge your active support of House bill 8078, relating to pr ja 
or dyestuff industry, and in particular to the feature providing | 
ing of imports. The establishing and perfecting of manutfacturl 
esses for the more difficult colofs the manufacture of which | zs 
started here requires such a length of time, and necessarily the! 
such high initial costs that no tariff alone-will furnish such ))! The 
as to guarantee a complete dyestuff industry in this country. ae 
control of importations by license is therefore of paramount! nets 


tance. We are producing at our Cleveland works coal-tar pr 
which will be vitally affected by this bill. a 
THe Barrett 0°. 
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Now, gentlemen, L am willing, if we want to establish in this 
country the dye industry, to consult the people who have got to 
do the manufacturing and producing in this industry. Generally 
{ am opposed to such commissions as that, but in this instance 
1am in favor of the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Penn- 
syivania [Mr. Hutrnes]. 

Mr. HULINGS. 

itentively to this discussion. When it began I was very 
strongly opposed to the idea of a licensing commission composed 
as it was set out in the bill, It seemed to me that the licensing 
commission might give licenses to whom it liked, to import 
German dyes and foreign dyes. That objection has been in part 
yemoved by the substitution of the Federal Tariff Commission— 
to issue license without discrimination to all applicants. I was 
further oppesed to it for the reason that the dye business in this 
country now, according to my notion, is absolutely controled 
by the men who own the German patents. It stands to reason 
that the Germans, in filing their patents over here, would file 
those patents whieh seience in their laboratories has Invented 
which are most modern and most up to date and the most 

luable patents. These patents have gone into the hands of 
ihe Chemical Foundation, and the gentleman from North Caro- 
lini | Mr. KRrreHiNn] says the trustees who handle these patents 
pecuniary mierest in the patents; that they are merely 

But there was not one word that he uttered that 
would give anyone ‘any reason to believe that anyone might go to 
ihe Chemical Poundation and get the use of these foreign 
puents. They made no declaration of trust that they hold 
these patents for the indiscriminate use of American citizens. 

Now, then, if the men who own these patents shall control 
he dve business in this country, as wadoubtedly they will, 
iny person outside of that favered circle is prevented from get- 
ling foreign dyes or going to any other market than the market 
of the American meonepoly. It seems to me that a high tariff 

| stop all this. IL know after the war of 1812, when the 
extile interests of this country, through the embargo, had got 
little start. that Lerd Brougham, in the British Parliament, 


| ho 


trustees 


sal 


l vorbhad bee 
to 


well worth our while to send $150,000,000 of textile 
the American market and destroy their infant industries 


over 


there 


Bu protective tariff supplanted the embargo of war ‘and 
our industries were saved, Why can we not do the same thing 


in stopping the Germans unloading upon this market? [Ap- 
nlause Not, indeed, ivy estimating your ad valorem duties 


lit they say the goods are worth in Eurepe, but by valu- 
imported goods at what they are worth in the market 
d then soak them with your high tariff. 
to me, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
ihat would be a remedy. It would prevent this untoad- 
German goods on this market, and it would be uniform 
ouchout all the country, and it would do away with the neces- 
f having any more of these Government commissions. 
niery tired of them. ‘The possession of the German 
-ive the owners a rock-ribbed monopoly, unless all manu- 
free to use them on equal terms—and when I ask 
« free on equal terms the gentleman from North Caro- 
only tell us that the trustees are fine gentlemen who 
pecuniary interest in the patents. That is no answer 
\pplause, | 
HAIRMAN, 
is expired, 


i 1th 


} Seo ps 


is 


laciurers are 


‘The time ot the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
If there is no further dehate the Chair 
OORT of Pennsylvania rose. 

CHAIRMAN, fhe gentleman from Pennsylvania is 


MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, I do not want 
he leader ef the Republican side for raising the ques- 
eclionalism in regard to tariff matters, but I think it 
| passing to say that I have not heard anyone diseuss 
em as a regional or sectional matter. The whole ques- 
hether we are going to pass a protective tariff bill 

MHOUL a monopolistic feature added to it. 

Th enlleman from Wyoming unquestionably will vote to 
Prot vool in his seetion ef the country, and I have always 
#: otect his raw material and. give him the highest pes- 
_ i have net understeod as a Republican that we have 
iy dilferenees upon that question, but that we have rather 
‘ered to teach the doctrine of protection in this House 
po Den s nd of the country to the other, and if possible to have 
if ¢ oe ratic friends thoroughly understand that situation. 
ties wee ue New York Sun an editorial saying that vast quan- 
” ‘ool are coming in from Australia. Does the gentle- 
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man from Wyoming desire to protect American wool and en- 
courage the growth and development of it here? I am anxious 
to stand with the gentleman on that. I have always stood with 
him on that. But when I read in the same paper in an editorial 
about what our competitors on the other side are doing I ques- 
tion whether we ought not to be able to obtain raw materials 
here with which to enter into the trade of the world. 
In this editorial the New York Sun this morning says: 


WIDE-AWAKE BRITAIN ALREADY CAMPED IN GERMANY. 
Great Britain, the paramount world trader before the war, was back 
on the job before the ink on the treaty of peace was dry. By all signs 


she is rearranging her commercial compacts, even with Germany, before 
the other Allies have ratified the treaty or have finished debating it. 
In the last several peace months she has increased her exports som 
three-quarters of a billion of dollars. Wise old England! Able manager 
and trained negotiator, she was planning it all out while the battles 
waged, She was ready for it when the firing ceased. 

Great Britain is taking in many cargoes from Germany. She is deliv 
ering many cargoes into Germany. The cables tell us that she already 
has proceeded so far with this readjustment and resumption of former 
trade relations that the Germans have authorized in Berlin a British 
board of control to regulate the German goods that shall be permitted 
to go into the markets of the United Kingdom and the Lritish geods that 
are to have smooth sailing into the markets of the German States 

This seems to be one good answer to those who think that Germany is 
more or less permanently restrained from stepping back into interna 
tional trade because of her inability to get raw material. On the face ol 
it she is getting enough raw material for an exchange of trade with th: 
stupendous British market. On the fuce of it, teo, British capital, 
British credit, and British sources of supply will abundantly provide 
for German industries all the raw materials they may require to revive 
and maintain the old flow of traffic between the two mortal enemies ot 
yesterday. 

Another good answer is in the cables which are so busy in these day: 
with reports of German financial, industrial, and commercial conditions. 
They advise us of arrangements now negotiating in Argentina for a Ger 
man credit there of $100,000 000—Argentina, relatively a speck on the 
vast imternational trade field! From Argentina Germany can get on 
that credit not merely such supplies as grain and meats; she can get 
such raw materials as flax and wool for eloth and clothing, hides foi 
shoes and harness, and other leather articles. 

Still another answer seems to be in those cables-which are also telling 
of the revival of industry in the Essen district. In Germany, in all 
Europe, mention of the Essen district conveys to the minds of men what 
in this country is conveyed to American minds by the ‘term Pittsburgh 
district. ‘The Essen district is not yet what it was. [It will mot be for 
many a day. Nevertheless trustworthy reports are that ft ts not desti- 
tute of fron and steel: it is not destitute of coal. There is enough of 
these materials to yield a high production once the readjustment and 
reorganization are completed. Asa matter of fact, in some of the in 
dustries. there are mills and factories new working with two eight-hour 
shifts, and even three eight-hour shifts, a day. 

With the German people willing to work, ready to work, determined 
to work, German industry ean get raw materials the world over on the 
straight, simple business proposition ef bank @iscounts. German in 
dadustrv can take the hides of Argentina, mannfacture them, export them, 
sell’ them, take up with the proceeds in a few months the notes on 
which the raw material was bought, with a handsome profit on thr 
transaction left in German pockets 

German industry can do the same thing with American copper. Ger 
man industry can do the same thing with American cotton. German 
industry can do the same thing with other American raw material. 
it is Great Britain, shrewd, vigilant, painstaking, which is on the job 
of resuming business with German industry. It is Great Britain which 
now has the edge in Germany on American producers. It ts Grent 
Britain which is writing double mortgages on German trade, outward 
bound .and inward bound. 





tut 


Meanwhile, Mr. Wilson's sole ambition, and the chief labor of th 
United States Government, is his leagve of nations. To everything else 
we are asleep, while wideawake Britain, wideawake Holland. wide 


awake Argentina, wideawake everybody else gets the business with wide 
awake Germany. 

This editorial indicates that we must have pretective tariff 
measures in this country, and that we must have the facilities 
for manufacturing and developing here, or our allies, who have 
control of the trade routes of the world to-day, will be on the 
job long ahead of us. 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Gen. HuLtncs] has 
made what I regard as ‘one of the crux speeches in this whole 
debate. He has referred to the German patents seized by this 
combination in the Alien Property Custodian’s office and turned 
to their own use, this combination which leases out these pat 
ents upon royalties and derives an income therefrom. I think 
the gentleman ‘rom New Hampshire [Mr. Burrovuers] in his 
speech said that these patents, about 4,500 in number—I have 
seen the list of them and it makes a good-sized printed book— 
cover all the dyestuffs that the ingenuity of German scientists 
could devise. 

Now, when they had influence in the United States they 
protected themselves by taking out patents upon these devices 
under our patent laws. These gentlemen down in the Alien 
Property Custodian’s office, whether rightfully or wrongfully, 
whether they have covered themselves against damage suits by 
seeuring a provision in the treaty of peace, seized those patents 
and applied them to themselves. Now, may I ask my friends 
en this-side and my friends on the other side this: Given rates 
which make a prohibitive tariff against German dyes, do noi 
the dye makers have in the pessession of those German patents 
in the United States a weapon that makes them almost invin- 
cible? They not only want a high protective tariff, for which 
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I stand, bui they want a licensing commission to dominate the 
hold up the prices, and they want also to exercise 
the right to use every German patent in the United States, 
patents which they seized and sold to themselves. They are 
not actually suing those who use these dye materials, or at- 
tempt to make them in the United States, for infringements of 
ihe patents which they took from the Germans. And yet 
gentlemen will insist on this floor that we are in danger of a 
foreign invasion of these dyestuffs. I wish you would call 
your own witness, Dr. Taussig, the head of *he 
and ask him, in view of his recent visit to Europe, whether or 
not there is any danger of a foreign invasion of dyestuffs. He 
is ner attached to any of these consolidations or any of these 
concerns that are grabbing a monopoly here. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish there was some rem- 
my that could be applied that would cure this Chemical Founda- 
which afflicts the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
|Mr. Moorre}]. It makes no difference what you believe about 
the Chemical Foundation. It has not one single thing in the 
world to do with the motion before the House. The motion 
before the House is to strike out the words “dye licensing 
commission” and substitute *“* United States Tariff Commis- 
sion.” What on the face of the earth has any fact connected 
with the Chemical Foundation got to do with the merits of 
that amendment, or how does it throw any light upon it? The 
bill says one kind of board shall constitute the dye licensing 
commission. This amendment substitutes for that the United 


business and 


tion rabies 


States Tariff Commission as the dye licensing commission. 
Yet the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


Moore} can not get the Chemical Foundation out of his mind. 
if T had been nominated for as big a thing as the mayor of as 
hig a cily as Philadelphia I would not show that I was so 
scared and frightened of the Chemical Foundation. 
|Laughter.| Why, the gentleman ought to have more man- 
hood, more courage, more bravery than to be frightened out of 
his boots and go into fits every time anybody mentions the 
(‘hemical Foundation. [{Laughter.] If Gen. Huttnes had not 
mentioned the Chemical Foundation the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Moore] would have kept his head cool and would 
have discussed the real proposition before the House upon its 
merits; but just as soon as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
| Mi. HvuLincs] mentioned the Chemical Foundation or its ofti- 
cers I looked over there and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
|Mr. Moore] was trembling in his shoes. [Laughter.] Why, 
you never saw a man so frightened at anything. The little 
child in the nursery is not half as afraid of the goblins and 
vhosts as this gentleman is of the Chemical Foundation. 
| Laughter. ] 

Gentlemen, the only question in this motion is whether the 
members of the license commission shall be composed of these 
different representatives of private interests and shall be ap- 
pointed by private corporations and not be amenable or respon- 
sible to the Government or subject to Government control, but 
responsible to those corporations only, or whether the officers 
who administer this license provision shall be Government 
officers, governmental agencies responsible to the Government. 
The only thing in the proposition before the House is whether 
the United States Tariff Commission shall be the license com- 
mission or whether the commission appointed by the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, the National Association 
of Woolen ee ee the National Association of Leather 
Manufacturers, and the National Association of Druggists, as 
the bill now provides, shall constitute that board. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hvurtncs] says that 
the gentleman from North Carolina failed to answer his question 
yesterday. 

Mr. HULINGS. No, I did not say that. I said that the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, after stating that these trustees 
had entire control and had no interest in the business, failed to 
say that any person, any American manufacturer could go there 
and get the use of these dyes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman must have been talking to 
somebody and did not hear what I said. The gentleman asked 
a question, and here is my answer on page 5928: 

This license or permit to use these patents must be granted, by the | 
terms of the charter and articles of agreement, by these trustees to 
every manufacturer of dyes in the United States, big or little. 

That answers the question. Every one. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. HULINGS. TI ask 
ininute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time has been fixed by the committee. 

Mr. HULINGS. TIT nave been waiting for a couple of days, and 
everybody has barked, and the gentleman from North Carolina 
Mero Naren] has bullyragged me. 


blessed 


unanimous consent to speak for one 


‘ 


Tariff Board, | 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, a final word on the syb- 
ject to see if I can correct a misapprehension which seenis to 
exist. The gentleman from Indiana said that no evidence had 
been presented here as to the necessity of a provision against the 
German dumping. Of course, we can not now state the actual! 
figures of what Germany has on hand. We have had no access 
to her factories during the war, but this we do know, that Ger- 
many had on hand at the beginning of the war enough dyes 
to supply not only the American market but the markets of the 
world. And we know further that every one of her factories 
which was devoted in part to turning out poisonous gases ani 
chemicals at the same time turned out dyes. So it is neces 
sarily true that to-day in Germany there is a tremendous supply 
of dyes and coal-tar chemicals. In one factory alone they tur 
out 11,000 different colors, 

What is the situation of Germany to-day? She has this enor- 
mous stock of dyes and chemicals piled up. Where is she going 
to get rid of them? Almost the day that the war was oye: 
England, France, and Japan adopted the system proposed in this 
bill that shut out all these dyes. So the only market that re 
mains to Germany to-day is the American market. Is it con- 
ceivable that Germany will not use every effort to get a foothold 
in this market, regardless of the cost, to make it possible in 
years to come for her to sell in this market again, without an) 
competition, at whatever price she pleases? 

Is there a gentleman on the floor of this House that believes 
it is good policy—and I leave Germany out of the question— 
that it is good policy for this Nation to open its markets wide to 
nations who close their markets absolutely against us’? Is 
there x man here who will say that it is good policy to say to 
Great Britain, who prohibits the importation of dyes into its 
markets, that *‘ we will open our markets to their importations,” 
and also say so to France and Japan? There is not a man on 
either side of the House who would advocate that as a govern- 
mental policy, and yet if you do not pass this licensing system 
that is exactly what you are doing. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hurrnes] is under a 
serious misapprehension, which I have tried a number of times 
to relieve, that this so-called Chemical Foundation controls all 
of these patents. It does not, because they are licensed to count- 
less manufacturers. But if it did it would only relate to the con- 
trol of one-sixth of the dyes produced to-day in this country, or 
produced in Germany for that matter. Talk about a monopoly, 
at most if this Chemical Foundation were all the pack of grafters 
that it is seemed to be insinuated they are, the worst they could 
do would be to affect or control one-sixth of the total American 
markets. It is too absurd to talk about. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cay- 
NON] is recognized for 15 minutes, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, frankly I am somewhat en- 
barrassed in using this time. I am not on this committee; I 
never was on the Ways and Means Committee. I have had a 
hard time when you come to the details of schedule to make up 
my own mind how I shall vote. But there is one general prin- 
ciple that is in my mind, notwithstanding I am not compet tent 
to make schedules, and that is that the Republican policy of 
protection is a policy that I stand for and always have stood for. 
{ Applause. ] 

Let me state right now that if we are to have a licensing 
sy stem, if you have got to take your hat in your hand from the 

acific to the Atlantic and come down to Washington and pre 
sent your case, rather than have the license system reported i! 
this bill, I should be inclined to vote for the amendment. If we 
have got to have it, I want it as harmless as possible. So muel 
for that. 

I have listened to both sides of the House in which you say 
that in this bill the protection from the protective standpoint 
is high enough. I think nobody disputes it, and yet if Is stated 
that the value of the German mark is 24 or 25 cents in Germany, 
but outside of Germany, when it comes to the United States, the 

value of that mark is 5 cents minus. Somebody says ». cet 
whichever it is it makes no difference for the purpos Boos 
using it. If they have all the dyestuffs and chemic: als that the 
gentleman from Ohio says ready to dump on our m irket, hey 
dump them at 24 cents, the value of the German mn irk i 
| many, on the American market, while it is onl) worth + 
cents in value in the United States. 

Well, if that is so, then God knows we need more 
than the present law gives, because it could be dumy aes 
this country sy ner 
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If the apprehension of the gentleman aaa 
and other gentlemen who agree with him is correc’, Ways 
there was a bill pending reported from the ¢ ‘ommittee oe th 
and Means, and I would be glad to vote for it, to s*) or ap 
goods and dyes imported from anywhere are to he sitet” 
the American dollar when the duties are levied. 1 «lk 
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ether that would: be germane or not to this bill. Lf it is, I 
© somebody will offer the amendment, and I think that 
uld dispose of the fear of unloading unnumbered shiploads 
German dyes before we can get to work and make the fast- 
colored dyes. Tt seems to be a question of fast-colored dyes, 
that is all Ll want to say about that. Gentlemen, the United 
is the: greatest producer of manufactured and agricul- 
ral products, thank God, of any nation on earth. TI think I 
correet in that. I am told, it has been stated and not de- 
that the value of the products of the various people who 
inking something that uses dyes is three billions of dollars 


} 


iv. Am I correct? If I am not, I stand to be corrected. 
then, they say that they can not get fast colors. They 
nhoeut these patents, +500 of them, that have been taken 
yer. L do not know hardly whether I would know. a patent 


et it in the center of the aisle here, as far as that is con- 
but IT know it is something that protects the patentee, 
I know that whoever owns those patents, 4,500; practically 
ind glorify taking that knowledge. Have we capital 
in this country to develop this industry? They speak 
bout the necessity for munitions and the necessity for dye- 
\Ys--they seem to be twins—but during this great war, when 
ere thrown back upon our own efficiency, we made pretty 
od munitions, and we have made fairly good progress with 
ffs. We have the capital. 
[ have no brief in defending or attacking this company 
s heen incorporated to take over these patents, not at all. 
no brief for or against the eapitalists who have made 
the Du Ponts and others. God knows how many 
dred neople there are manufacturing dyestuffs in the United 
1 can not tell, but I gather, which I think has not been 
enied, that the corporation which owns these 4,500 patents can 
id glorify and charge royalties, not at a uniform price, 
nossibly even at a uniform price, but that they can discrimi- 
y so desire and establish a great monopoly. I am for 
can policy of protection. What for? First, to con- 
wh markets, everything that we can produce in the 


thie 


States. Second, to have a surplus that we can compete 
e markets of the world wherever it is practicable. That is 
tepublican protective policy. TI rarely disagree with the 


rity leader, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpet1]. 
very high respect for him. He is one Representative 
Wyoming, and two Senaters—I forget how many from my 
| think 27 or 28. It dees not make any difference whether 
twenty. The majority leader is very competent, 
snow, New York first, Chicago seeond, the first and sec- 
nufacturing eities of this country; Philadelphia is third. 
ret heavens, dyestuffs are used galore from at least the 
Qcean north and seuth to the mountains, and, thank 
st, at last, that splendid South, you know, has got onto 
ssity of diversifying its activities, and it will grow and 
\pplause.] Now, I do not want a monopoly created in 
| States with great capital, with power to fix the roy- 
corporation that my friend from Pennsylvania thinks 
lesirable one. YT do not know whether it is or not, but 
d head it by Moses and throw in Aaron, if you could 
iim, and take the greatest half dozen or dozen people 
) ever did live and who live now and give them these 4,500 
nts vy, you know civilization rests upon the selfishness of 
nit, and I am just apprehensive that maybe they may abuse 
{ had it, If they do, we will have to legislate against 
(| prosecute them in the courts and probably would have 
hetter case in that than all this propaganda and hurrah 
packers, 


abound in my State 
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in Missouri—you know, in 
and various other places. They say they make 2 
ofit on their total business. I do not know whether 
( I know the meat supply and the food 
handled by them beats all to pieces the 
the days of the railroads, when in the little 


re or less. 


comes 


tem before 


S| i Which I lived as a boy once every two weeks 
beef, which was generally lean, and it was dis- 
1 irom a dry goods bex, and when I went dewn on one 


> “dsloh to get my share, when somebody else had killed the 
me the neck. [laughter] and mother said that 


bve 











; send me again. [Laughter and applause.] Oh, 
vitenen, I do net know whether the packers are oppressing 
oe I hold no brief to defend them, but it is no use 

a heat my ancient recollection befere they came 
: i ta hey utilize all the by-products. Now, as I say, I 





for them, and I can say that, in my judgment, it 
cen far better if the United States had taken over 
rman patents, at $250,000 for these 4,500 patents, 
| royalty that any American citizen, any producer, 
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else, could go and have a fixed law and regulation as to rovalty 
and as to the price [applause] if they should get it from Unele 
Sam. 

I have been trying—and I s in the most perfect good 
faith—to find out wheiher I would vote for this bill or not. 
I will tell you what I will vote for. If the Ways and Means 
Committee, either by amendment to this bill or by a separate 
bill, will repert it to the House, I will vote for an antidumping 
clause anywhere in our markets. It is pretty difficult to com- 
pete with Canada, to compete with Great Britain, and to com- 
pete with other countries, where in 24 hours, if they disco 
dumping, they can, through a council representing the Gover! 
ment, raise or lower the duties on imports as against the United 
States or anywhere else in the world. The Republicans would 
have to have an clection, if not two clections, in which to talk 
abeut free trade and protection, and then the protection bill 
would have to go to the Senate, and the Senate would have to 
mull over it, and in the fullness of time it would go down to the 
President, maybe for 2 veto or maybe for approval, and it 
takes sometimes 24 months, and semetimes three or four or five 
or six years before we can change our laws for protection or fre 
trade. Therefore we are at a disadvantage. 

I want to see before this session of Congress adjourns, be- 
canse I believe it is important, that we have an antidumping 
bill to vote for. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNney] is recognized. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it has | 
my desire, if we are to have a licensing commission, that th: 
commission shall be just as far removed from politieal influ- 
ence as possible. I think that matter of very great im- 
poritanee. For that reason I suggested when we were having 
hearings that if we were to have a commission I wanted it ap 
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pointed from men on the outside and not appointed by the 
administration. 

Only a few minutes ago I had a talk in my office with a genile 
man who is a member of the Tariff Board. The gentlemen who 


make up the Tariff Board to-day are very high-class men, and 
I have the highest regard for them. Their work is research 
work. They have no administrative power. They would not 
have the power to administer this law if you should substitut 
the Tariff Board for the commission provided for in this bill 
Of course, the administrative power might be given them, but 
they have no power to-day to perform other than research work, 
not even the power to r commend to Congress, let alone admin- 
istering our tariff laws. And that is what this is—a tariff law. 
As I was saying, a gentleman, a member of that Tariff Board, 
told me only a few minutes ago that if we wanted to destroy 
the Tariff Board we should substitute the Tariff Board for this 
commission. As I have said, that was his individual opinion, 
expressed to me in my room only a few minutes ago. I told him 
what the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio was—— 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield. 

Mr. FRSS. That is a striking answer, and it is disiurbing 
me, for I had expected to vote for this amendment. I do not 
want to openly vote for an amendment that would destroy the 
function of the Tariff Board. 

Mr. FORDNEY. UHe said to me, ** Do not 
u think it necessary; but if you do use 
as an individual and not for the board.” 


Lo 


use InyY hale uliless 
it, say that I speak 
He said, ‘* If you wish 


Vo 


to destroy the Tariff Commission, pass that amendment nd 
we are gone.” That is the language which he used, 
Mr. KITCHIN. Did he give the gentleman a reason why it 


would destrey the commission by putting another duty on it? 

Mr.FORDNEY. Yes. He said, “ It places upon our board an 
entirely different work from that for which it was created, and 
we are wholly unfit to administer that law, because we have 
had no experience. Our work is research work—to furnish in- 
formation to the administration and to Congress.” And that 
is correct. They are doing an extraordinary work, gentlemen. 
They are among the best men that could be selected. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman vield for 2 question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. JOUL. Did the gentleman mention to the gentleman a 
way out of this, or suggest another method by which we could 
dispose of it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. He only said, “For heaven's sake, do 
substitute the Tariff Board for the commission.” ‘That is all. 


ot 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
ean has expired. 
Mr. FORDNBDY. I hope the amendment of the gentleman 


from Ohio: will fail, because I am much more in favor of 
commission as it is written in the bill. 


the 
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M KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, T ask unanimous consent 


; 


het the gentleman have one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
(‘hair hears none. 

Mr. KITCHIN L would like to ask the gentleman: Did Mr. 
Page, the acting chairman of the United States Tariff Commis- 


S1on 


tell Jinn whether or not, in his opinion, we ought to have 
temr aut all?’ Did he not tell you that? 


. 


li 


icensing sys 


Mr. FORDNEY. He did not, sir. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Did you ask him his opinion about that? 
M FORDNEY. No: T did not want to embarrass the gen- 


‘i KITCHIN. I was 
Mr. FORDNEY. 1 


own, 


somewlhut curious. 

did not ask him that. I have an opinion 
and IT do not want advice on this subject. I have 
know it is un-American and un-Republican. 


chse enough te 
Applause, J 

The CHAIRMAN 
ihe committee 
ot 


\ll time has expired. The question before 

is the amendment offered by the gentleman from 

io |Mr. Lonawortn |, which the Clerk, without objection, will 

Wola report, 
The Clerk r 
‘ } 


Lincndment 


ead as follows: 


offer Page 9, line 7, insert, after 
‘“‘as hereinafter provided”; in the 
strike out the words “dye licensing 
States Tariff Commission”; and in 
* hereinafter created.” 


d by Mr. LoNGworru: 
the word * obtained,” the words 
same line, after the word “ the,” 
commission" and insert “ United 
line S strike out the words 
The CHAIRMAN, 
ventleman from Ohio. 
The question was taken. 


The question is on the amendment of the 


The CHAIRMAN, In the judgment of the Chair, the ayes 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 83, noes 42. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

the CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the motion of the 


centieman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] to strike out the sec- 
as amended, section 508 (a). 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the debate has not been exhausted 
that, has it? 


Toon) 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the debate is ex- 
muusted on both motions, 
Mr. FORDNEY. It is exhausted on both. 


rhe CHAIRMAN, 


of thre 


The question is on agreeing to the motion 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, to strike out the section as 
rmuended, 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
appeared to have it. 

MOORE of Pennsylvania. <A division, Mr. Chairman. 
CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 
committee divided; and there were—ayes 53, noes 86. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers 
that vote. 

‘ CHAIRMAN. Genilemen who desire to support the de- 
uund for tellers will rise and stand until they are counted. 
\fter counting.| <A sufficient number have risen.. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] and the gertleman from 

(ohio [Mr. LoncwortH] will take their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 

m4. noes 90, 


‘noes’ 
Mi 
The 
The 


"Lhe 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Spe. SOS (b). A commission is hereby created to be known as the 

ensing commission, which shall be composed of 11 commissioners. 

‘ | commissioners shall be designated as follows: 

1) the National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

fn) ] the American Association of Wool and Worsted Manu 

On \ w National Council of American Cotton Manufacturers. 

One } the National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics. 

On the Silk Association of America. 

) vy the American Paper and Pulp Association. 

| by the American Dyes Institut 

) y the American Drug Manufacturers’ Association. 

The 10 commissioners thus designated shall elect the remaining com- 

‘ r, Who shall be a person not actively connected with any in 

which manufactures or consumes products covered by the act 
v1 1! be the chairman of the commission. 

fhe tirst commissioners, cther than the chairman, shall be designated 

thove provided as soon us possible after the taking effect of this act 

1] serve during the life of the commission. Vacancies shall be 

tilled for the unexpired term by a new designation by the asso- 

represented by the commissioner whose position has become 

he said as ations shall file with the Secretary of the 

ire immediately upon the designation by it of a commissioner or 

com ioners under this act copy certified by its secretary of the 
on n of the association effecting such designation. 

TI rman ected by the first commissioners shall serve perma 
nentl uring the wl of sail period unless and until removed by a 
majority vote of tl om ol The chairman shall be the medium 
0 ‘ , ihe commission. The commissioners 
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shall serve without salary, except the chairman, who shall receiy; 
Salary of $5,000 per annum. 

To meet the reasonable expenses of the commission, including {ho 
salary of the chairman, the cost of maintenance of a suitable office a; 
a place to be designated by the commission, and the necessary traveling 
expenses of the commissioners in attending meetings of the commissio; 
the commission may charge a reasonable fee for the issue of each license’ 
Should the moneys received from such fees in any year be less than th: 
Said expenses the deficlency, not exceeding $50,000, shall be paid out o 
the appropriation for “‘ expenses of collecting the revenue from customs.” 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lonawortu: Strike 
503 (b) down to and including the word “ annum” 

Mr. WALSH. 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will finish the reading of tly 
motion for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 5, after the word “the,” where it occurs the second time, 
insert the words ‘*‘ United States Tariff’; in line 6, strike out the words 
“including the salary of the chairman” and insert in lieu thereof the 


following: “‘ in executing the duties imposed upon it by this act.” 
In lines 8 and 9, strike out the words “and the necessary traveling 


out all of 
on page 11, 


secrion 


line 4 


Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order agains 


expenses of the commissioners in attending meetings of the com 
mission.” : i. 
In line 13, strike cut the words “ not exceeding $50,000.” 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, this is simply an amend- 
to strike out the provisions that were in the original 
bill and which have no application to the paragraph now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
wish to be heard on his point of order against the amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. In view of the fact that the amendment has 
been read and the committee by its action has made 
changes in the provisions of the bill, I will withdraw my point, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to sirike 


some 


| out the section as amended. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania desires 
{o strike out the remainder of the section? 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. I understand the 


SP. 


tion has been read in full. I desire to move to strike out th 
section as amended. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 


to strike out the section as amended. Does he desire 
nition? 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 


recog 


No. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
The question was taken, and the motion was rejected 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5083 (ce). The said dye-licensing commission shall issue : 
to import for use in domestic manufacture such of the products covere 
by section 503 (a) of this act, and such products only, as ma 
unobtainable from domestic sources on reasonable terms as to 
quality, and delivery. The commission shall limit the issue of 


| to import any product as nearly as may be to the quantities require 


| amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


1 
by the actual current needs of the consuming industries in the United 
States, having regard to the necessities of such industries ? 
unable to determine beforchand their requirements. Nothing herein 
contained shall authorize the commission to refuse a license fo « Manu- 
facturer, person, or agent to import for actual use by the manu! rer 
a foreign dye when such domestic dye of equal quality is n imme- 
diately available for his use. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers i 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, Chairman, I offer the fo inl 


Page 11, lin 


Amendment offered by Mr. LONGWorRTH : te: 
Licensing 


word “said,” strike out the words “ Dye 
words “ United States Tariff.” 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, that is simply to com 
with the amendment heretofore adopted. ' 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the ve 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. { 
The amendment was agreed to. “ 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio effer 


¢ 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Amendment offered by Mr. LoncwortH : Page 11, lin . ; 

word “for,” strike out the words “use in’; in lines 16 2 oh 18, s 
out the word “manufacture ” and insert “consumption | iu. the 

strike out the words “and such products only”, In line 1 a of 0 
word “ sources,” insert the following: “and also such and hoa 


the said products as may, though obtainable from dome 
unobtainable.” 








1919. 


Mr. #LONGWORTHEL Mr. Chairman, | did net catch the 
Clerk's reading of the words “use in.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 16 strike out the words * in.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk read 
the paragraph as it will read when amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
508 (ce). The said United States Tariff Commission shall issue 
licenses to impert for domestic consumption such of the products cov- 
ered by section 508 (2) of this act as may be unobtainable from 
domestic sources, and atso such, and such only, of the said products as 
may, though obtainable from domestic sources, be unobtainable on 
reasonable terms as to price, quality, and delivery. 
Mr. LONGWORTHL Mr. Chairman, this provision as amended 
ll read: 
See. 5038 (cc). The United States Tarif?’ Commission shall issue 
enses to import for domestic consumption such of the products cov- 
ed by section 508 (a) of this act as may be unobtainable from 
domestic sources and also such, and only such, of the said products 

nay, though obtainable from domestic sources, be unobtainable on 
reasonable terms as to price, quality, and delivery. 

he object ake it mandatory on the commission to 
license Wherever the dye is not manufactured or obtainable in 
this country and then in addition, in all eases where the dye, 
though obtainable, is not obtainable on reasonable terms as to 
price, quality, and delivery. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Does the gentleman want to make the provi- 
ion Inandatory on the Tariff Board to issue licenses? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Where the dye is not obtainable in this 
country. 


use 


SEC, 


is to 


\ir. FORDNEY. Who is to determine whether it is obtain- 
ble, the commission or the man making the-application? 
Mr. LONGWORTH. The commission, of course. The com- 


ission has a complete census of the dye manufacturers of 
this country, a list of all the factories, and of all the dyes made 


rere 
Mr. FORDNEY. Then the power vested in the Tariff Board 
| be absolutely discretionary ? 
Mr. LONGWORTH. It will not be discretionary at all. 
Mr. FORDNEY. Absolutely; according to the language of 
your vmendment it leaves it within their discretion to say 


her or not these dyes are obtainable on reasonable terms 

s to price, quality, and delivery. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. It makes it mandatory on them to act 
m certain facts, and it a fact whether the dyes are made 
this country or not. There is absolutely no discretion about 


is 


FORDNEY. It is within the diseretion of the board to 
hether they are right or whether the man making the 
tion for the license is right, and from their decision there 
ppeal. 


LONGWORTH. They tind the facts. 
Mr. FORDNEY. Suppose they find there are dyes obtainable 
lere are no dyes obtainable? 
the CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
ul chtleman from Ohio |Mr. Loxncwortn]. 
ihe nendment was agreed to. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I have another amend- 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio offers 
it, which the Clerk will report. 


another 


the Clerk read as follows: 
At nt offered by Mr, LonNGwortu: Page 12, line 4, after the 
insert “The commission in passing upon applications 
nses May regulate its own practice and procedure, but shall 
the same as to prevent all avoidable delay.” 
the CHATRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 


entleman from Ohio [Mr. Loncworry]. 


iendment was agreed to. 
lhe CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from Ohio any further 
hendments ? 
Mr. LONGWORTH. No further amendments. 
‘ir, MOORE of Pennsylvania. I move to strike out the sec- 


amended, 
Mr. S\UNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I want to sug- 
gentleman from Ohio, who has made various verbal 
wees i this section, that in line 3, on page 12, it occurs to 
He that the word “such” is not appropriate— 
core domestie dye of equal quality is not immediately available 


hothing that makes the word “such” 
» ! t ought to be stricken out. 

LONGWORTH. That amendment was suggested by the 
( ‘ trom Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], and we had 


appropriate 


LVN 


379 
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He insisted that the 
Tam not entirely sure that 


solne debate about 

word “such” ought 

it ought to be there. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 


it in the committee. 
to go in there. 


T do not think it is necessary. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
‘TREADWAY] was very insistent upon it, und in his 
do not think we ought to strike it out. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
strike out the section as amended. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
ognized. 
Mr. MOORE of Veunsylvania. 1 call for a vote. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania | 
MoorE] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
_Amendment offered by Mr. Moore 
of section 503 (c), as amended, 


absence | 


Chairman, L move to 


The gentleman from Pennsyivania is re 
M 


of Pennsylvania: Strike 


art 


The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Sec. 508 (d). In each « 


passing upon applications for licenses, ol 
Licenses shall 


missioner, including the chairman, shall cast one vote. 

be issued only upon a majority vote of the commission present, excep 
that the commission by regulation may provide for the issuance « 
licenses by the chairman alone, in accordance with general regulation 
adopted and issued by the commission. The decision of the chairma: 
upon application for such licenses shall be subject to appeal to th 
commission in such manner as the commission may by general regula 
tion provide. In other respects the commission may regulate its ow 
practice and procedure 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out tl: 
section. 
Mr. BUTLER. That ought to go out. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
out the paragraph. 
his motion? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No. The section 
view of the amendments already adopted. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, throughout this 
discussion some gentlemen have declared that they were entire!) 
satisfied with the tariff provisions of this bill, but that the) 
eould not support the licensing feature of it. I want to say, 
not only as a Member of the House but as a member of thi 


The gentleman from Ohio moves to strik 
Does the gentleman desire to be heard o1 


is unnecessary, 


Committee on Ways and Means, that I shall feel it my duty 
to vote against this bill; since it has been decided to carr 
this un-American, un-Republican, and uneconomic licensins 


system in it. [Applause.] I believe the bill to have been bor: 
under auspices that were not favorable to the welfare of th 
manufacturers and the industrialists of the country. I believ 
it was framed under auspices wholly in the interest of a class 
of men who control large industries and large amounts of 
capital, and that it is in effect intended to create a monopoly 
in the disposal of dyestuffs in the United States. I believe this 
bill would not have been brought out of the Ways and Mea: 
Committee if it had been known to certain members of th: 
committee, who are not present to-day, that the system « 
licensing which they were finally induced to favor would lx 
transferred from those engaged in the business to a govern 
mental commission, which in this instance happens to be th 
Tariff Commission. I think I can say, with respect to at leas 
three members of the Ways and Means Committee, that they 
insisted before this bill was voted out of the committee that thx 
representatives of the consumers of dyestuffs should be me 
bers of the commission if a commission was formed. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Five. 

Mr. MOORE cf Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, my colleague 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youna] suggests that there were five 
members of the committee who stood against the proposition of 
permitting a commission to be created unless it was created of 
men amply interested and informed upon the subject of dye- 
stuffs; that is to say, the users of the dyestuffs. They voted to 
bring this bill out only with the understanding that these large 
interests that had to buy dyestuffs from the manufacturers 
would be represented. Men engaged in the manufacture of 
wool, those engaged in the manufacture of woolens and wor 
steds, those engaged in the manufacture of cotton, those en- 
gaged in the finishing of cotton, those engaged in the manufac- 
ture of silk, those engaged in the manufacture of paper and 
pulp, and those engaged in the manufacture of drugs. Those 
were the men upon whom a majority of Republicans in the 
committee placed their reliance, because they knew, or felt at 
least, that if these men were represented on this commission 
there might be an opportunity to get a square deal with the 
manufacturers of dyes. 

I am speaking for some gentlemen who are not present, and 
I am making the assertion that the committee has deliberately 


) 
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introduced new proposition here, has installed the Tariff 
Commission, which was never «lesigned for any such purpose, 
und has blotted out any representation that the dye users had 


the commission. 
I feel that Republicans will be justified in defending the pro- 
tective tariff and voting this bill down. It should be a protec- 


tive tariff bill without the licensing system. I do not believe 
it can become law with the licensing feature attached. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
anticipating a motion to recommit with instructions to strike 
out the rates of duty provided in this bill and substitute lower 
rates, which would not be debatable, I want to make a few 
remarks. 

The purpose of the provisions of this bill is to encourage 
home production and the employment of American capital and 
labor by providing th ecessary protection to the manufac- 
1 s of the United States that they may pay the American 

ers the A ican seale of wages, the best-paid laber in the 
fhe American manufacturer pays leeal, city, county, State, 
ud mational taxes to sustain local and national governments. 

Under free trade, rates of duty below a point of protec- 


ii, the abled to capture our markets and em- 
barrass or destroy our industrial institutions, and the foreigner 
pavs no taxes to governments. The foreigner employs no 
Americ: labor; Aimerican raw material. In 


ther wore om foreign goods our people 


foreigner is eI 
our 
he consumes 
the manuf 

fits whatsoever. 


fourths « our imports at the present time— 


ho 
cture of 
derive 1 


About three 


which now come in in greater quantities than ever before—are 
idmitted free, and the ad valorem rates of duty on the other 
mports are below any ad valorem rates provided for in any 
former tariff law writt upon our statute books, even from 
ereanization of the States into a Republie. In fact, the 
tariff law has thrown down the bars and invited the 


‘oods of all foreign countries to come in and enjoy our markets, 


detriment of our own industries. 
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dicinal agents have been evolved. Owing to these syntheties| 
processes in the laboratory in exploration of this crude and 
unsightly substance, the pharmacopceas of 40 years ago }h 

been largely displaced by products possessing the hie! 
remedial potency, not only upon the functional but the ores 
diseases of the human body. They comprehend a wide ra 
of uses. From this same coal tar we have drugs that lesse; 
increase the flow of blood in the brain; those that depress 
stimulate the heart action; those that cause quick diaphor 
and diuresis and catharsis from phenophthelin. We have : 
the germicidal agents like salol, and eurotropin for intesti, 
uses in typhoid and other conditions. We have that group 
splendid remedies known as the salycylates so beneficient 
the treatment of the various rheumatic conditions. In addi 
to these we have numbers of other remedies of almost in 
parable worth in the treatment of influenzas, catarrhal co 
tions, epidemics of grip, together with the various forms 
neuralgia, and, last, that wonderful substance, salyars 


| Which promises to be a cure for a plague which threaten 


Therefore the Republican Party presents this measure to the 
Congress of the United States, and, if it passes beth Houses, 
vi sk tl President to approve and sign the same. [Ap 
PLLUse. | 

Therefore, gentlemen, I appeal to-you when the time comes 
oO ie for the final passage of this bill to sustain the rates 
wovided for in this bill and vote down any motion to reduce 
hem to a lower standard, because the rates that are written 

ure not more than sufficient to adequately proteet Ameri- 
can capital and the American seale of wages in this country | 
und above the wage seale paid to any peopie on the face | 

the earth. [|Applause. | 

‘ir. LAYTON. Myr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 

rd. I recognize that the House is very impatient as we are 
poroaching the close of this strife over the bill, but there is 
he uspect of this question that has been passed over in a very 

Inanner, and as the representative of a profession which 
as only three members in this House—two others besides my- | 
sel [ thought it was a proper proceeding for me to enlarge 


this tariff bill which concerns that profes- 
icerns 


upor one feature of 
and which profes 
110.4100,.000 people. 


S10) sion co 


the health and sanitation of | 


[i is net my purpese to discuss this measure as it relates to | 
trialism, the national necessity for munitions for war, 
relation to the arts and sciences. All of these subjects 
been fully and elaborately covered. What I desire to do 
$ il the attention of the House to a phase of the subject 
hi has received but scant mention and practically no con- 
sideration Refore, however, I take up this particular phase 
i ( ib je [ desire to say that there never has been, in my 
jude t, i proposition before this House for the encourage- 
nent and development of a national enterprise greater 
than this relating to the dye industry. In my judgment the 
rotective tariff whi built up the great iron and steel indus- 
try nlil we becaime the greatest steel-producing country in the 
vorid, w: no more important, as far as our civilization is 
meerned. The wonder is not that we are taking up this 
matter now, but that proper laws were not enacted to develop 
his great enterprise years ago 


Leaving out of consideration the national necessity for dyes 


upd chemicals for offensive and defensive purposes in war, 


there is a supreme necessity from the standpoint of the health 
our 110,000,000 people for the passage of this act. 
Within less than 40 beginning in 1881, 


‘ ears, 


synthetical 


cheinistry of the coal-tar products began. The first substances 
evolved were kuown as kairine and following soon. after other 


antipyretic derivatives of 
dei tt] lli¢ 


quinoiline. From that hour a won- 


‘TeAsiD augmenting number of me- 


und constantly 


—— —$ 


vitality and even the preservation of the race. When we » 
flect that all this change in medicine has been evolved in Jecs 
than 40 years, and that the analytical and synthetical chemis 
stands only on the confines of this dark but illimitable dois 
of discovery, and that its future will be, beyond peradyen 
more extensively beneficient than it has been in the past, | 

is every reason why the Congress should encourage and 
and safeguard and develop this natural power for the prot 
tion of the people, even if there existed no imperative necess 
for this purpose for the development of our industrial estab 
ments or for our national defense. 

But I desire to say at this peint that there are, I fear. man 
who are too optimistic as to American accomplishment in {1 
two years mentioned in this act. Within that time, I have yo 
doubt, that great accomplishments will be made in dyestuf 
and explosives and even in pharmaceutical remedies, but 
should be recalled that this is a vast and practically unexpk 
field of research, and while the fortunate possession o 
German patents with their dye formulas taken over by the ( 
ernment will materially aid our chemists, yet in the future 
will have to compete with the most patient and devoted scienti st! 
the world has ever known—the German chemist, who wil 
be content with what he has achieved, but will go on to higher 
and higher developments in this mysterious domain of coal-t 
products that will make the accomplishments of the }) 
seem crude and obselete. In this crude substance called co 


10 


we really have the concrete life of those ages of the re j 
fore man came to ibhabit it. It represents the stored u 

tentiality of the vegetable world before human life had an ex- 
istence. We have only begun to extract some of its wonderful 
forces that have an infinite variety in usefulness from tl! 


materials for increasing charm and beauty to the destruct 
of life and the curing thereof. 
What the policy of the Congress should be is to protect 


encourage, and thereby help to develop this illimita! 
tiality, no matter whether it be for two years or forever, 
what a vast and inexhaustible field of usefulness and 0 
sity is found therein, especially in remedial medicine snd sa 
tation. [Applause.] 


. 5 — . > \ 
By unanimous consent, Mr. Brownine, Mr. Rerp of Wes 


ginia, Mr. FArRFIreELD, and Mr. Kerner had leave to extend 
remarks in the Recorp on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendnv 
by the gentleman from Ohio to strike out the section. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was act 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 50% (e). Any product described in section 505 (a 
which shall be imported into the United States or any of its 
without license, as provided in said section 503 (a), shal 
and shall be destroyed whenever and wherever found. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the comm 
have listened to all the discussion upon this bill, both in 
debate and under the five-minute rule. It is needless for me 
say that I favor that portion of the bill which looks to the P 
tection of the industry. I regret more than I cal say 
we have taken to abandon the protective view by the i! 
of the license feature, a feature that was backed, ‘s | 
clearly be understood, by these who were opposed to P) 
and carried on the floor of the House by others who were 0" Q 
them. I voted for the feature substituting the Tariff Commis { 
sion with some hesitation. I think it extremely unw's' 
even the licensing power to a commission that might sho 
decision sectional or partisan decision under stress. 

Any man on the floor of the House can see whit! sb rages 
might be brought upon this commission, a goyerninen's 
mission, to make decisions for purposes that are ulteric! 


I 


fee, 
ne 


the ste 


seri 










»\W 


ro 


re 
a pressul' 


nd 


1919. 


ihe House would naturally hesitate to put the commission under 
such a situation and the danger that might come from that 
pressure. I think there no doubt but what putting this 
ommission in the bill is constitutional, while I fear that the 
original commission could not have stood under the Constitution. 
{ think, members of the committee, we have given our pledge to 
ihe country that we will not further shackle the business and 
the enterprise of America. [Applause.] We promised that those 
hackles placed under the stress of war—that we could not avoid 
hecause of the necessity of the war—would be removed with the 

ose of the war, and here is the first opportunity that we have 


is 


had in this particular line of legislation, and, instead of our re- | 


moving the shackles, we have taken steps to add to the shackling 
[Applause.] We have made it inconvenient, made it 
nossible for discrimination; we have introduced un-American 
lines of legislation as war measures, and we are too careless 
iubout respecting our promises to the country, and I hope there 


of business, 
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ill be a motion to recommit with instructions to the committee | 


to strike out this licensing feature and give us a chance for a 
record vote upon that. [Applause.] I would not vote for a 
iotion to recommit to reduce the protective rates. I am 
of the rates, but I am not in favor of giving further op- 
tunity to any sort of associations or licenses further to 
listurb the business of this country, and I want an opportunity 
vote on a record vote against that proposition. [|Applause.] 

* MONDELL. 
Mr. Chairman, the Republican Party stands for 
rotective-tariff system. Why? For the purpose of estab- 


Ol 


ords. 


ie 1 


in | 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last } 
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provision 


able rate, we supplement that 
licensing. [Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment 
and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsvlvaniu. 
out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Moore of 
out all of section 503 («) 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 503 (f). Any person subject to the jurisdiction of the Uni 
States who shall, either as principal or as accessory, import or attempt 
to import or aid in importing any product described in section 503 (a) ol 
this act without license as therein provided shall be fined not exceeding 
$5,000 or the value of such product at the time of importation, whicheve 


by a temporary for 


is withdrawn 


\ ' 


. Chairman, IT move to strike 
ainendiment 


report tiie 


Pennsvivania Page 12. line 16, strike 


amendment offered 


ix rejected 


shall be greater, or shall be impri oned for not more than one year, o 
| both. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the section. 
The CHAIRMAN The Clerk will report the amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment by Mr. Moors of Pennsylvani age 12, line 21 
out all of section 503 (f). 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I regret the 


shing industries, give employment, and make America inde- } 


endent and self-sufficient in an industrial way. The Repub- 

ean Party will always adhere to that policy and is carrying it 
this bill, but in connection with the industries proposed 

be protected the committee found a condition requiring tem- 

orarily the use of a policy of licenses in order to accomplish 

ihe very thing that a protective tariff was established to do. 

Mr. FESS. Will my friend yield? 

Ir. MONDELL. Yes. 

Ir. FESS. In two years from now, when this ceases to be 

‘sutive, we will be asked to reproduce it. 

Mr. MONDELL. We need not, and I trust we will be 

nough not to unless at that time it seems necessary. 


\ 
\ 
) 


\ 


wise 


Mr. FESS. Why not be wise enough now? 
Mr. MONDELL. Because there is a condition demanding, in 


gentleman from Wyoming |Mr. Monpbert}], who has great in 
fluence in this House, can not see this matter as the minority of 
the majority members of the Committee on Ways and Means 
have seen it. I rather suspect if a vote were taken now in the 
Committee on Ways and Means on the Republican side that 
majority of that majority would declare against this bill 
has been amended. 

{ question whether the 


as it 
study the gentleman trom 
Wyoming |Mr. MoNpeLL] has given to this bill has penetrated 
the minds the members of the committee or that their 
thoughts have penetrated his mind, since they would not have 


deep 


} reported this bill under any circumstances if it had not bee 
| understood to the majority of the majority members that there 


Opinion at least of a majority of the Republican members | 


committee, that for the present a system of licenses be 


\l, I 


Mr. FESS. But what assurances have we that it will not be 
manded two years from now? 
Mr. MONDELL (continuing). And they have brought this 


rovision before the House. 
cessary to continue licenses. 
willing to limit the license system to one year now. 

i have said it would be possible to make the tariff rate 
ci enough to obviate the necessity of a licensing system even 
iday. That is true; but no man in this House would be 
Istified in voting for a tariff rate high enough unquestionably 
these industries in the immediate future. It is true 
ates could be made high enough to make dyestuffs 
prohibitive in America, but no one wants to 
rate, and the Republican Party can not afford to 
0 0 rd as in favor of such a rate. The committee has 
© which it believes will protect the industries in the 

g ind] in the immediate future except as to certain 
dyes and dyestuffs, and in order to protect them it 
ecessary to make the rate so high as to be burden- 
enterprises using dyes. That we do not want to 
not want to burden those who must use dyestuffs, 
vant to build up the dyestuff industry, and there- 
uporary expedient of adding to our tariff this pro- 
censing, 
ally I should regret if it should ever become a 
= part of our policy. I studied the question very 
reilly as presented to the commiitee before I came to the 
that 
f that in addition to such a tariff rate as we are 


t¢ 


' establish these industries, to provide the licensing 
“wen carried in the bill. In my opinion it is just as impor- 
tartar part of the work of establishing these industries as the 
_» Provisions carried in the bill. If I had not become con- 
iced of that after careful study and consideration, I should 
<i Tavor of it; but I am convinced that the judgment of 
ye ittee is sound. We avoid a prohibitive tariff rate, 

ol us want to vote for, and, having fixed a reason- 


hot he 





Voting for it was necessary for a brief period, in | 


The faets will develop whether or | 
I do not believe it will. | 


| not express in their protective talk the same care of those 


vote | 


It is not adopted as a permanent system, | 


would be representation on this board of the consumers 0 
dyestuffs in the United States. Now, the gentleman from 


Wyoming comes back to the Republican policy of protection te 
American industries. He stands for it now as an afterthought 
following the rather dubious speech he made on the floor 
little while ago about regionalism or sectionalism in protective 
tariff matters. 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘The gentleman knows perfectly well tha 
at no time, here or elsewhere, have I stood for anything excep 
a Republican tariff policy. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But I did hear the gentleman 
from Wyoming, in the first speech he made on this bill to-day, 
from the floor yonder, say that there were those coming from 
certain sections of the country who were unduly influenced 
perhaps by the interests round about them, and that they did 
i? 
other sections of the country as they did of their own. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman allow me to correct his 
recollection ? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MONDELL. What I said was that I had little patience 
with those engaging in industries dependent upon the protec 
tive system who were not willing to undergo the slight trouble, 
if trouble it might be, of a license system, when that system was 
essential to the very system upon which their industries depend 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is substantially what 
the gentleman said. I took it to mean that the gentleman was 


If he will correct it: yes 


reflecting upon those who looked after the interests of their 
particular constituents in this House. 

Mr. MONDELL. There was nothing in what I Said that 
could bear such construction. I think a manufacturer who 


| depends for his business on the protective system should bh 


the majority of the committee was sound in | 


willing to go to a little trouble to comply with the provision; 
of a licensing system temporarily if that licensing system ji 
essential to the development of the protective policy. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then why should the genitl 
man, having this small opinion of those whose constituents have 
these special interests, stand here in the interest of a licensing 
system contrary to all Republican doctrine, which licensing sys 
tem is emphatically in favor of a particularly few men who 
have gathered unto themselves the dye manufacturing industry 
of the United States? Those interested in dye manufacture 
have invested less than $400,000,000, while the consumers of 
the dyestuffs buy and sell to the extent of $3,000,000,000. Why 
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does the gentleman want to differentiate in this instance in favor 
manufacturers, who have a monopoly of the busi- 





of the dve 


hess ¢ 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
may have a minute more in order that I may ask him a ques- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there okjection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the time be ex- 
tended two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman may be extended 
two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON, = I object. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
the motion, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does 
request made? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
understand the situation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition to oppose 
the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do it, Mr. Chairman, merely for the pur- 
pose of asking the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
a question and yielding to him such time as he wauts to an- 
swer same. The gentleman seems to be concerned very much 
about the interest of the ultimate consumer with regard to this 
bill, stating that the consumers of dyestuffs should have repre- 
sentation on the board. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
willing for the ultimate consumer to have representation on 


I object myself. Question on 


the gentleman object to the first 


Yes: I think we thoroughly 


Is Wi 


the hoard with regard to all the other items covered by the 
tariff, and I yield to him now to answer the question, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman really 
want me to answer that? 


Mr. BLANTON. Yes. For very suddenly the gentleman, for 
the tirst time in the history of this Congress, has evidenced a 
great concern in behalf of the ultimate consumer, whose inter- 
ests we Democrats know have suffered with respect to every 
one of the various tariff measures passed by this Congress. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has rediscov- 
ered an old charge; that is all. I have spoken consistently here 
ihe ultimate consumer. I have spoken for the farmer, whom 
ventleman represents. I have spoken for the farmer who 

the calico and buys the hosiery, and who pays 35 cents now 
for what he paid 25 cents for before the war. 


for 
the 
uses 


Mr. LONGWORTH. How much? 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsyivania. The farmer—— 
Mr. LONGWORTH. About one-tenth of 1 per cent more. 


RE 


ial 


Virg MOU 
the gentleman 


of Pennsylvania. It depends on the kind of 
wears. [Laughter.] 


hosier 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mer. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the simendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, simply to 


CHAIRMAN. 
r. LONGWORTH. 


hie The time of the gentleman has expired. 

I move to strike out the last two words. 
CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized. 
LONGWORTH. I rise simply to say that the gentleman 
seeks to strike out from this bill the penalty which is provided 
violation of a United States statute. It should remain 
in the bill. 

Phe CHAIRMAN. 


He 


‘I 
M 
TT} 
MM 
for the 


The question is on the amendment offered 


by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moere] to strike out 
the section. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk coneluded the reading of the bill. 


» 


‘FORDNES 
report 


recommendation that 


I move that the committee 
nded to the House, with the 
amendments be agreed to and the bill 


Mr. Chairman, 
the bill as am 
the 


' 
1} 
Yili 


rise now and 


as amended do pass 

The motion was agreed to. 

Thereupon the committec and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 8078, had 
directed him ito report the same to the House with sundry amend- 
menis, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to ald that the bill as amended do pass, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves the 
previous question on the bill and all amendments to final pass 
Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? 


rose ; 


age. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I desire to move to recommit, 
I am on the majority of the committee, but I am opposed to 
the bill. Would I be recognized for that purpose in due course? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it fair to state that the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircnrn], the leader of 
the minority on the committee, desires to offer a motion to re 
commit, and the Chair thinks he should recognize the gentlemay 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then, Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote en the amendment pertaining to the licensing 
feature of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania demands 
a separate vote on the amendments which he will please desi 
nate. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsy: ania. On the amendments to sectioy 
503 (a), (b), and (c); all amendments included in section 50° 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania demand 
a separate vote, as the Chair understands, on all amendments 
in section 508. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. All amendments included 
section 503. They are included in paragraphs designated 
(a), (bd), and (c). 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman wat 
vote on all the amendments together? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My purpose is to get a record 
vote on the motion to strike out all these amendments. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, 
that that motion was defeated in the committee and ean noi 
now be made in the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair dees not understand the 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield’ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understood the gentleman to ask for : 
separate vote on his motion to strike out. I made the point oi 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 


vent 


| order that that would not be in order. 


| Carolina. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will have to amend th: 
motion. The Chair has stated that he would give recognitio: 
for making a motion to recommit by the gentleman from Nortii 
I am inclined te think I would be entitled to recog 
nition, but, of course, I bow to the statement of the Chair. | 
want, however, to get a square vote on the question of striking 
out these licensing provisions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can have a square vote o! 
any amendment that was adopted by the committee. The Ch: 
is not familiar with the exact status of the amendments. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will state for the benefit of the Chai 
that the gentleman made a motion to strike out in committee, 
which was voted down. 

The SPEAKER. If it was an amendment that 
adopted in the committee, it could not be voted on now 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to get a yea-and-na) 
vote, if possible, on the amendments offered by the gentlemal 


Wis 


| from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH]. 


any other amendment? 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman has that right. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would be obliged if the 
Chair would so state the question, so that the Members iia) 
understand that they are voting for or against the «mend | 
ments offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire it to be done 
one vote? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That would be sufficient. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 4 ; 
separate vote on the amendments to section 503. Is a separ 
vote demanded on any other amendment? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a parliament’) 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state if. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is debate permitted? 

The SPEAKER. it is not. Is a separate vote demanced ¢ 0 
If not, the vote will be taken first on tie 
other amendments. —_" 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, if one amendment to secuio! 
was all of the amendments I should vote for it——u: ae 
amendment to substitute the Tariff Commission—but (er 
several other amendments. nee ee 

Mr. LONGWORTH. They are all the same amendmen, th 


are all in that direction. 


| of the Tariff Commission, to which I am opposed, he 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle j # 


man yield? 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 


favor 


If the gentleman reas 
would Vor 
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“oye” on my demand for a separate vote. I would vote “no,” 
vith a view to destroying the amendments offered by the gentle- 
nan from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The effect of carrying the amendment 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania would be to restore the 
original bill. 

Mr. CANNON. I want, if I can, to have a vote on the amend- 

went substituting the Tariff Commission. I want to get that by 
itself, because while I am not in favor of a licensing system, I 

ild prefer that it should be administered by the Tariff Com- 
mission rather than the dye commission, as provided in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to demand a 
separate vote on that amendment if it is an amendment by itself, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is a separate amendment. 

the SPEAKER. The gentleman will have a right to ask for 

separate vote on that amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
Guiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How many amendments are there 
io this section? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Seven or eight. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not care anything about this 
<yuabble over there, but it is not fair to vote on half a dozen 

mendments in a bunch if there is a dispute about them. 

\Mr. GARNER. Only on the first amendment of section 503. 

\ir. CLARK of Missouri. The motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is to have one vote on all the amendments in a 

tain section. A man might be in favor of one or two of these 

enaments and bitterly opposed to the others. 

Mr. GARNER. You could not get that under 
ity 

SAUNDERS of Virginia. 


the rules 
\l 


Mr. Speaker, « parliamentary 


fhe SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
\ir. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The vote is now to be taken 
ithe motion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH ] 
» strike out certain language in the bill and insert certain other 
The SPEAKER. Yes. 
\ir, SAUNDERS of Virginia. And that vote will be taken 
[ was going to suggest that we can not well vote on the 
ler amendments in block, because they are consequential 
ndments, and should follow the vote now demanded by the 
ntleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 
Mr. PELE. May we have the Clerk report the amendment 
fhe SPEAKER. Let us settle this question first. 
ile vole demanded on any other amendment? 
[put the other amendments in gross. 
S\UNDERS of Virginia. Just a moment. That is what 
ying ought not to be done now, because the other 
ents are largely consequential amendments, that follow 
uecndment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH]. 
e SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman does not 
ud the Chair. The Chair means all the other amend- 
ulside of the amendments to section 503. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Outside of the consequential 


t ents ¢ 


Is a sepa- 
If, not the Chair 


hens ¢ 


lhe SPEAKER, Outside of the amendments to that see- 
ple LONGWORTH. There were a number of amendments 
‘irered to previous sections of the bill. 
; Mr ESS. Mr, Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Che SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

‘lr. FESS. The intention here is to get a vote on the license 
‘aiure, The gentleman from North Carolina in favor 
this bill, as I understand it? 

the SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from N 
ior ot the bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to be perfectly frank with the gen- 
Ohio [Mr. Frss]. I do not know of anything 
‘ve ever uttered on the floor or eff the floor, in the debate 


aoa hill or any other bill, which would lead any gentleman 


is 
a) 


orth Carolina in 


Cie rom 
1] 


MAVe® ¢ 


his } eve that I was in favor of this bill. I am opposed to 
S$ bill. 
Mr. FESS. Then I withdraw my suggestion. I understood 
\iticman was in favor of it. 
Mr KITCHIN. No. 








MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the 
_ from North Carolina yield for a question? 

'. KITCHIN. TI have not the floor, but I will yield to 
© sentleman, 


elt, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Apparently the gentleman 
AOU) NO] 


rth Carolina intends to make a motion to recommit. 





2en- 
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Mr. KITCHIN. TI do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I intended to offer a motion 
to recommit, to raise the question on the licensing feature. 
The Chair has recognized the gentleman from Nerth Caro- 
lina [Mr. Kircuin] preferably to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. Does the gentleman still desire to offer his motion to 
recommit? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would like to offer my motion. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not want to have the agree 
ment between the gentleman from North Carolina and th: 
Speaker violated. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would suggest to the gentleman that he can 
get a record vote on his proposition by having a separate vote 
on the amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It prevents a square yote on 
the question of the licensing commission. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to state that there is no 
agreement between the gentleman from North Carolina | Mr, 
KITCHIN] and the Chair. The Chair was informed by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina that he desired to offer a motion to 
recommit, and the Chair considers that under the circumstances 
he ought to give the gentleman from North Carolina priority ot 
recognition, but the gentheman from North Carolina himself did 
not know who the Chair would recognize until it was just 
nounced by the Chair. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then, if the Chair will permit 
me, I will withdraw my suggestion that there was any agree 
ment between the gentleman from North Carolina and the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The question ou agreeing to all the 
amendments except those affecting section 503. 

The question being taken, the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The first vote is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], on which a separate yote 
demanded. Without objection, the Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On a question of rates? 


IS 


is 


Page 9, line 7, after the word “ obtained,” 
inafter provided ”; and in the same line, after the word 
out “ dye-licensing commission’ and insert in lieu 
States Tariff Commission "; and in line 8 strike out the 
after created.” 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. MOORE of 
division. 

The affirmative vote 
ayes 125. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quo 
present. The House has already divided. 

The SPEAKER. The House has not completed the division, 
Only one side has voted, 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Those opposed to the amendment will rise. 

The negative vote was taken, and the Speaker announced, 
noes 34. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of no quorum. The Chair thinks no quorum is present; the 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
LonewortH) there were 66 ayes and 101 noes, 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 207, nays 62, 


insert the words 


“as here 

“the,” strike 

thereof “* United 
words “ herein 


The question is on the amendment. 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 


was taken, and the Speaker announced, 


ruin 


[ make the point of no quorum present, Mr. 


answered “present” 2, net voting 158, as follows: 
YEAS—207. 
Ackerman Blanton Chindblem Drane 
Alexander Box Clark, Mo. Dupré 
Almon Brand Cleary Edmonds 
Anderson Briggs Coady Emerson 
Andrews, Nebr Browne Cole Evans, Nebr. 
Ashbrook Browning Collier Fess 
Aswell Buchanan Connally Fitzgerald 
Ayres Butler Cooper Foster 
Babka Byrnes, 8. C. Cramton Freeman 
Bacharach syrns, Tenn. Crisp French 
Bankhead Campbell, Kans. Cullen | Gallagher 
Barbour Campbell, Pa. Currie, Mich Gallivan 
Bee Candler Davey Gandy 
Benson Cannon Davis, Tenn. Ganly 
Black Cantrill Dickinson, Mo. Gard 
Blackmon Carss Dickinson, Iowa Garner 
Bland, Mo. Carter Deughton Garrett 
Bland, Va. Casey Dowell Glynn 
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SS ————— 


on 

Gould 

(rreen, fowa 
trrecne Mas 
trriest 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo. 
Hardy, Tex. 
Hastings 
Ilawley 
Hiavden 
Hersey 
Ilersman 
ilicks 
Houghton 
Huddleston 
Ilulings 
liumphreys 


Ifutchinsen 
Igoe 

James 
Jefferis 
Tohnson, Miss 
Jones, Tex. 
Juul 

Kearns 


Kelly, Pa 
Kinkaid 
Kitehin 
Kleczka 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Larsen 
Layton 


Racer 
Benham 
Boies 
Burdick 
Burroughs 


Christopherso! 


Crowther 
Curry, Calif. 
Dale 
Pallinges 
Darroy 
Dunbar 
Dunn 
Echols 
Elliott 
Fairfield 


Andrews, Md. 
Anthony 
Bark! 

bege 


Bell 


Crago 
Davis, Minn. 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dent 

Dewalt 
Dominick 
Dooney 
Doolin 
Dorer 
lDver 


VAL 


val Né 
erris 


i 
I 

1 
sel 
1 
! tl 


So the amendment 
following pairs were announced: 


Che 


Lazare 
Lee, Gi 
Lesher 
Little 
Lonergan 
Longwortl 
McAndrews 
McCulloch 
Mc Dutftie 
McGiennon 
MelWiniry 
MeLany 


McLaughlin, Ne 


MacCrate 
Mansfield 
Mapes 

Martin 

Mays 
Michener 
Minahan, N. J 
Monahan 
Mondell 
Moon 
Moone) 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Morgan 

Mudd 

Neely 

Nelson, Mo, 
Nelson, Wis 
Newton, Minn 
Nichols, Mich. 
O'Cennell 


Wis. 


(Connor 
Oldfield 
Osborne 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Park 
Parrish 
Pell 
Phelan 
Pou 
Purnell 
Quin 
-Radcliffe 
Raker 
Rayburn 
Reavis 
Reed, N. a 
Reed, W. Va. 
Riordan 


Robinson, N.C. 


Rogers 
Romjue 

Ose 
Saunders, Va. 
Schall 

Scott 

Sims 

Sinnott 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich, 
Smithwick 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Steenerson 


NAYS—62, 
Fordney Luce 
Fuller, Il. Luhring 
Garland MacGregor 
Graham, T1). Madden 


Haskell 
Hays 
ITernandez 
ilickey 
Hill 

Hoc h 
Johnson 
Keller 
King 
Kraus 
Kreider 
Lampert 


Wash 


ANSWERED “ 


Moore, Pa. 
Newton, Mo, 
Ogden 
Porter 
Ramseyer 
Randall, Wis 
Rhodes 
ticketts 
Rodenberg 
Rowe 
Sanders, N. Y 
Shreve 


PRESENT "— 


Booher Knutson 
NOT VOTING—158. 
Fisher Lea, Calif. 
Flood Lehlbach 
Focht Linthicum 
rear Lufkin 
Fuller, Mass MeArthur 
Godwin, N. MeClinti 
Goldfogle McFadden 
Goodal! McKenzie 
Goodwin, Ark McKeown 


(;soodykoontz 
Graham, Pa, 
urreene, Vt. 
Griffin 
Hamill 
Ilamilton 
ifarrison 
Ilaugen 
Heflin 
IfoNand 
Howard 
Hudspeth 
Hull, lowa 
Ilull, Tenn. 
Ilusted 
Ireland 


Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, S. Dak 
Johnston, N, Y. 
Jones, Pa. 


Kahn 
Kelley, Mich 
Kendall 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kennedy, R. I 
wettner 
IN ic 
Kincheloe 
LaG ira 
Ane 

Wis 


Until further notice: 


Mi 


KNUTSON With Mr. BELL. 


McKinley 


Stephens, Ohio 


Summers, Wash. 


Sweet 
Taylor, Colo. 
Temple 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Upshaw 
Venable 
Vestal 
Vinsou 
Voigt 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Watkins 
Watson, Va 
Weaver 
Webb 
Webste1 
Welling 
Welty 
Whaley 
White, Me. 
Williams 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Pa. 
Woods, Va. 
Wright 
Young, Tex, 


Smith, Il. 
Snyder 
Stiness 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa 
Swope 
Walters 
Wason 
Watson, Pa. 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
Woodyard 
Yates 

Young, N, Dak. 


Rouse 
Rowan 
Rube y 
Ruckei 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, La. 
Sanford 
Scully 

Sears 


McLaughlin, Mich.Sells 


McPherson 
Magee 
Mahet 

Major 

Mann 

Mason 

Mead 
Merritt 
Miller 
Montague 
Moores, Ind. 
Morin 

Mott 
Murphy 
Nicholls, S. C. 
Nolan 

Oliver 

Olney 

Paige 

Parker 
Peters 

Platt 
Rainey, H. T. 
Rainey, J. W. 
Ramsey 
tandall, Calif. 
Reber 
Riddick 


Robsion, Ky. 


ngreed LO, 


Sherwood 
Siegel 
Sinclair 
Sisson 

Slemp 

Small 

Smith, N. Y. 
Snell 

Steele 
Stephens, Miss, 
Stevenson 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex, 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Thompson 
Tilson 
Treadway 
Vaile 

Vare 

Ward 
Wilson, Ill 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Wise 

Wood, Ind 
Zihiman 


Mir. Jounson of South Dakota with Mr. Froop. 


Mr. 
Mir. 
Vir 


McPHERSON With Mr. MAJor. 
McArtuHur with Mr. Sisson. 
MAGEE with Mr. LINTHICUM. 


Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Jomnston of New York, 
Mr. 
Alr 
Mi 


Brooks of Illinois with Mr. SuLrivan. 
Brooks of Pennsylvania with Mr. MAHEnr. 
Woop of Indiana with Mr. 


SARKLEY. 
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Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SEPTEMBER 





MANN with Mr. HAMIrr.. 

BurKE with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
VaAILE with Mr. Carew. 

ANTHONY with Mr. Wiser. 

Kress with Mr. Kerrner. 

KAHN With Mr. Lea of California. 

Pratr with Mr, Evans of Montana. 

PETERS with Mr. Evans of Nevada. 

PARKER With Mr. Ferris. 

PAIGE with Mr. Irerps. 

McLAveGnHuin of Michigan with Mr. Harrison, 
Witson of Illinois with Mr. Brinson. 

NotaAn with Mr. Fisuer. 

Britten with Mr. STEVENSON. 

BLAND Of Indiana with Mr. SctmNeks of Texas, 
VARE with Mr. Tayror of Arkansas. 

Hustep with Mr. OLtver. 

Hutt of lowa with Mr. OLNey. 

HAMILTON with Mr. Henry T. RAINEY. 

GREENF of Vermont with Mr. JoHN W. RAINry. 
GoopaLrt with Mr. RanpArt of California. 
Titson with Mr. CrarKk of Florida. 

Escu with Mr, DENT. 

Taytor of Tennessee with Mr. DEWALT. 
SNErL with Mr. DomMINIck. 

SLEMP with Mr. Donovan. 

SELLS with Mr. Doonina. 

SANYorD with Mr. DorREMUs. 

CostTeLto with Mr. Sisson. 

Copley with Mr. SMALTr. 

FREAR with Mr. ROWAN. 

Focur with Mr. RuBey. 

KLston with Mr. RUCKER. 

ELiLswortTH With Mr. SaBaTnH. 

Dyer with Mr. SANpeErs of Louisiana. 
DENISON with Mr. ScuLey. 

DemMPePseY with Mr. Sears. 

Murpny with Mr. Froop. 

(RAGO With Mr. SHERWOOD. 

McKINLEY with Mr. HEFLIN. 

McKenzie with Mr. HoLianp. 

McFaAppEN with Mr. Howanrp. 

KENDALL with Mr. McCrnintic. 

KeLLtey of Michigan with Mr. McKrown. 
Morin with Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina. 
Moores of Indiana with Mr. GoLproc Lr. 
Mitten with Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas. 
Mason with Mr. GRIFFIN. 

CALDWErL. With Mr. ZioumMan. 

LUFKIN With Mr. JAcOowWAy. 

LEHLBACK with Mr. JomNson of Kentucky, 
(LASSON With Mr. Smirit of New York. 
RoBinson of North Carolina with Mr. Magan. 
RAMSEY with Mr. EAGLe. 

Warp with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 

Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. Mrap. 
LANGLEY With Mr. Monvracur. 

IRELAND with Mr. NicHoitis of South Carolin 
TREADWAY (for) with Mr. Boourr (against) 
30WERS With Mr. WINGo, ending September 2!) 





23, 


GRAHAM of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Morr (against) 


Furier of Massachusetts (for) with Mr. SrTeerr (agin 


The result was announced as above recorded. 
A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 


The 


SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvanix 


ST) 


M 


Moore] demands a separate vote, as the Chair understanes, « 
all the other amendments? 


Mr. 


MOORE of Pennsylvania. 


the request, if it was made. 


The 


SPEAKER. Then the gentleman does not desir 


other separate vote? 


Mr. 


The SPEAKER. 
ments. 


MOORE of Pennsylvania. No. 
The question is on 


agreeng 


The question was taken, and the amendmenis wi 


The 


SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossiicn 


third reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read : 


and was read the third time. 


Mr. 


KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recom 


| with the following instructions. 


| 
| 


The SPEAKER. 


Mr. 


The 


Is the gentleman opposed to th 


KITCHIN. I am; yes, sir. [Laughter] 
SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motte 


commit. 


No, Mr. Speaker: T withd 


\\ 








919. 


» Clerk read as follows: 
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6OLT 


standards olf i 


| strength the special duty of 5 cents per pound I 

compt . ) . relic ic] he article ( I ave Pp i rere cilutes 
SIZCHIN moves to recommit the bill, with instructions to ts port t | to the atanaandl coteeeck yo ‘in be cana iaid nas on L articles of : h ~ 

ne forthwith with the following amendment: Strike out all after j ever strength pay a spe cial duty of fess than . eniate pet nound Pr 
acting clause and in lieu thereof insert the following: ided further, That beginning six months after the date of passage of 
‘hat Title V of an aet entitled ‘An act to increase the revenue, and | this act no package containing any such color, dye, stain, color acid 
ther purposes, —— September 8, 1916, be, and hereby is, color base, color lake, leuco-acid, Jeuco-base, indoxyl or indoxyl col 
d to read as follows pound shall be admitted to entry into the United States unless such 

“ satied V.—Dyestuffs, package and the invoice shall bear a plain, conspicuous, and truly de 
i : . , scriptive statement of the identity and percentage, exclusive of diluents, 
500, That on and after the day following the passage « of such color, dye, stain, color acid, color base, color lake, leuco-acid, 

t, except as otherwise specially provided for in this title, th re | leuco-base, indexyl, or indoxyl compound contained therein; And pro 

» levied, collected, and paid upon the articles named in this sec- | vided further, That beginning six months after the date of passage of 
nv hen imported from any foreign country into the United States or} this act no package containing apy such article shall be admitted to 
its possessions, except the Philippine Islands and the islands of entry into the United States if it ‘or the invoiee bears any statement 
and Tutuila, the rates of duties which are prescribed in this title, | design, or device regarding such arti: le or the ingredients or substance 

n i , contained therein which is false, fraudulent, or misleading in any par 
PREE LIST. ticular. In the enforcement of this section the Secretary of the Treas 

ip I. Acenaphthene, anthracene having a purity of less than | "TY Shall adopt standards of strength which shall conform as nearly 
cent, benzol, carbazol having a purity of less than 65 per cent, | 25, practicable to the commercial strengths in use in the United States 

J, cymene, fluorene, methylanthracene, methyInaphthalene, naph- “Sec. 002. That paragraphs 20, 21, 22, 23, 179, 304, 452, and ol4 
thalene having a solidifying point less than 79° centigrade, pyridin, | ®2¢ the provision for salicylic acid in paragraph 1; and provisions fo 
; toluol, xylol, dead or creosote oil, ontimnanmt oll, pitch of salol, phenolphthalcin, _veetanilid, etphenetidin, antipyrine, acetyl 
il tar, pitch of blast-furnace tar, pitch of oil-g as tar, pitch of water- alicylic acid, and aspirin in paragraph 18; and the provision for 
vas tar, crude coal tar, crude blast-furnace tar, crude oil-gas tar, crude | benzoate of soda in paragraph 67; and the provisions for carbelic and 
ter-gas tar, all other distillates of any of these tars which on be ing | Phthalic acids in paragraph $87 of an act entitled ‘An act to reduc 
ibjected to distillation yield in the portion distilling below 190° tarif duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and for othe: 
ntigrade a quantity of tar acids less than 5 per centum of the origi- | Purposes,’ approved October 3, 1915, are hereby repealed: Provided, 
stillate, all mixtures of any of these distillates and any of the That all articles which may come within the terms of paracrap hs 1, 5, 

ng pitches, and all other products that are found naturally in | 37. 46, 63, 501, and 538 of said aet of October 3, 1913, as well as withi 
whether produced or obtained from coal tar or other source, | the terms of Group J, 11, or IIt of section 500 of this act, shall be 
therwise specially provided for in this title, shall be exempt ore for duty or exempted from duty, as the case may be, under 
this act. 

* DUTIABLE LIST, ‘Sec. 505. That on and after the day when this act shail go into 

os a . effect all of the foregoing goods, wares, and merchandise previousl) 
II, Act tanilid not suitable for medicinal usk alphlanaph- imported, for which no entry has been made, and. all of the toregoing 
lobenzoic acid, amidonaphthol, amidophenetol, amidophenol, goods, wares, and merchandise previously entered without payment 0! 

lic acid, auminoanthraguinone, anilin oil, anilin salt, anthra duty and under bond for warehousing, transportation, or any othe 

ne, arsanilie acid, benzaldehyde not suitable for medicinal use, purpose, for which no permit ef delivery to the importer or his agent 
ide, benzanthrone, benzidin, benzidin sulphate, benzoic acid | has been issued, shall be subject to the duties imposed by this aet, 

¢ for medicinal use, benzoquinone, benzoylchloride, benzyl and to ne other duty, upon the entry or the withdrawal thereof: Pro 
tanaphthol not suitable for medicinal use, brombenzol | vided, That when duties are based upon the weight of merchandise 
1, chlorophthalie acid, cinnamic acid, cumidin, dehydrothioto- 


inostilbene, dianisidin, dichlorphthalie aeid, dimetbylanilin, 
idophenol, dimethylphenylenediamin, dinitrobenzol, dinitro- 
dinitronaphthalene, dinitrophenol, dinitrotoluol, dioxy- 
diphenylamin, ethylbenzy] analin, hydroxyphenylarsinic 

niiie acid, methylanthraquinonc, naphthylamin, naphthylenc- 
tranilin, nitroanthraquinone, nitrobenza.ehyde, nitrobenzol, 
ilene, nitrophenol, nitrophenylenediamin, nitrosodimethyl- 
rotoluol, nitroteluylenediamin, phenol, phenylenediamin, 
izine, phenyInaphthylamin, phenylglycocoll, phenylglycecoll- 
wxylic acid, phthalic acid, phthalic anhydride, phthalimid, 
not suitable for medicinal use, salicylic acid and its salts net 
for medicinal use, sulphanilic acid, thioearbanilid, thiosalicylic 

|, tetrachlorphthalic acid, tetramethyldi: uminobenzophenone, tetra- 
ldiaminediphenylmethane, toluol sulphochloride, toluol sulphamid, 


omphenol, teluidin, tolidin, toluylenediamin, xylidin, or any sulpho- 
id or s pl hoaecid ss - of any of the foregoing, or of any of the prod- 


ts pr lai for in Group I; all other products by whatever name 


ire employed in the manufacture of any of the products 


i for in Group If or IIL and which are obtained, derived, or 
d in whole or in part from any of the foregoing or from 
products provided for in Group I; anthracene having a 


per cent or more, carbazol having a purity of 65 per cent 
‘ etacresol having a purity of 90 per cent or more, naphthalene 
g jlidifying point of 7 


> degrees centigrade or above, orthoecresol 
ity of YO per-cent or more, paracresol having 2 purity of 
more; all distillates of ceal tar, blast-furnace iar, oil-gas 


ter-gas tar which on being subjected to distillation yictd in 
distilling below 190° centigrade o quantity of tar acids 
more than 5 per cent of the original distillate: all mix- 


ding solutions, consisting in whole or in part of any of the 

~< except sheep dip and medicinal soaps, not otherwise specially 
for in this act; all the foregoing not colors, dyes, or stains, 
icids, color bases, color lakes, lcuco-acids, leuco-bases, indoxyl, 


compounds, 


ink powders, photographie chemicals, 
vnthetie 


medicinals, 
resinlike products, synthetic tanning 


inaterials, or 


and not otherwise specially provided for in this title, 25 per 
lorem. 

‘iroup Ill, Ali colors, dyes, or stains, whether soluble or not in 

cids, color bases, color lakes, leuco-acids and leucoe-bases 

or not, indoxyl, and indoxyl compounds; ink powders ; 


hic chemicals; acetanilid suitable for medicinal use, acetphene- 


licylic acid, amtipyrine, benzaldehyde suitable for medici- 

. benzoic acid suitable for medicinal use, betanaphtol suitable 
tedicit use, phenolphthalein, resorcin suitable for medicinal use, 
{ and its salts suitable for medicinal use, salol, and other 
sodium benzoate; saccharin, methyl salicylate, coumarin, 

ivors; synthetic ‘phenolic resin and all resinlike produets 

i n phenol, cresol, phthalic anhydride, coumaron. indene, or 

i any other article or material provided for in Group I or II, all 


ucts whether im a solid, 
ing materials; pierie acid, 


mokeless 


semisolid, or liquid condition; 
trinitrotoluo!, and other explo- 
powders: all of the foregoing when obtained, de- 
factured in whole or in part from any of the preduects 
tor in Group I or IL; natural alizarin and natural indigo, and 

ins, color acids, color bases, eolor lakes, leuce-acids, 

and indoxyl compounds obtained, derived, or mann- 
whole or part from natural alizarin or natural indigo; 


nn 


Y 
nh 


\licylate or oil of wintergreen or oil of sweet birch; 
and all mixtures, including selutions, consisting in 
t of any of the artieles or materials provided for in this 
! ht ad valorem, 
that on and after the day following the passage of this 
i to the duties provided in seetion 500, there ‘shall be 
nd paid upon all articles contained in Group HI a 
“uty ef 2) cents per pound, and upon all articles contained in 
eclal duty of 5 cents per pound: Provided, Phat the 
hi ( ‘ erein provided for on colors, dyes, or stains, whether 
wnt Water, color acids, color bases, color lakes, leuco-acids, 


and indexyl compounds shall be based on standards 
iiall be established by the Seeretary of the Treasury, 
importations of such articles which exceed suc 


de posited in any public or private bonded warchouse s 
levied and collected upon the weight of such 
of its entry. 

‘See, 504. That during the period of two years after the passage of 
this act it shall be unlawful for any person, tirm, partnership, corpora 
tion, assec iation, or company to import or bring into the United States 
or any of its possessions, except under license previously obtained fron 
the United States Tariff Commission, as hereimafter provided, anpy of thy 
articles enumerated in Groups Hl and III of seetiom 500 of this act, or 
uny product derived directly or indirectly from ceal tar, including dye 
stuffs, medicinal, and other finished products and mixtures and com 
pounds of such products and such produets compounded with other 
produc ts 

Nothing herein 


aid duties shall be 
merchandise at the tim« 


coptain a shall be 


construed te require a license to 
import any of the articles enumerated in Group £ of such section. 

“Sec. 505. That the United States Tariff Commission shall issue 
license to import for domestic use such of the articles covered by se 
tion 504 of this act, and such articles only, as may be unobtainable from 
domestic sourees on reasonable terms as to price, quality, and delivery. 
The commission shall limit the issue of license to import any such ar- 
ticles nearly as may be te the quantities actually required by the 


current needs of the applicant, having regard to the necessities of such 
applicant as is unable to determine beforehand his or its requirements. 
Nothing hereim contained shall authorize the commission to refuse a 
license to an applicant or his or its agent to import for actual use ary 
such articles when such domestic articles of equal quality are not imme 
diately available for his or its use at a reasonable price. 

To meet the reasonable expenses of the commission incurred in th 
performance of the duties imposed upon it by this act it may charge a 
} ible fee for the issue of each license. Should the moneys re 
in such fees in any year be 1 than such expenses, the de 
not exceeding $25,C00, shall be paid out of the appropriation 
expenses of collecting the revenue from customs. 
The commission is authorized to make rules and 
respect to the issue of licenses provided for in this act. 


reasons 
ceived 
fiche ney, 
for. 


‘Ss 








‘Src, 506. That any article desertbed in section 504 of this : which 
shall be imported into the United States or any of its possessions with 
out license, as herein provided, shall be forfeited to the United States 
and destroyed. ~ ; , 

“Sec. 507. Phat any person subject to the Jurisdiction of the United 
States who shall, cither as principal or as aceessory, import or attempt 
to import er aid in importing any article described in section 04 
of this act without license as herein provided shall be fined not exceed 
ing $5,000 er the yalue of such article at the time of importation, if 
ihe same shall be greater than $5,000, or shall be imprisoned for net 
more than one year, or both, A > ; 

‘Sec. 508. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
io make regulations for the enforcement of the provisions of this title 
except as to the issue of license herein provided for. 

‘Sec. 509, That sections 504, 505, 506, and 507 of this act shall 
not apply te articles in aetual transit from a foreign country at the 
time of ifs passage. 

“Sec. 510, That cxcept as otherwise hereim specially provided, this 
act shall take effect on the day following its passagt 

FORDNEY. I move the previous question on the motion 
to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Michigan moves the 
previous question on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was erdered. 

The SPBAKER. The question Ss on ereeing he tetlon 
to recommit, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the hoes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina de 
mands the yeas and nays. A suflicient number have arisen, and 


the yeas and nays are ordered. 





60L2 


The question was tuken; and there were—yeas 115, nays 159, 


unuswered “present " 1, not voting 154, as follows: 


Alexander 
Almon 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Babka 
BRankhead 
Bee 
Benson 
Blackmon 
Bland, Mo. 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Box 

Brand 
Briggs 
Buchanan 
Byrnes, §. C, 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Candler 
Cantril! 
Carss 
Carter 
Casey 
Clark, Mo, 
Cleary 
Coady 
Collier 
Connally 


Ackerinan 
Anderson 
Andrews, Nebr 
Bacharach 
Baer 

Barbour 
Benham 

Boles 

Browne 
Browning 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Campbell, Kans. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cannen 
Chindbiom 
Christophereon 
Cole 

Cooper 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Currie, Mich. 
Curry, Calif. 
Dale 

Dallinger 
Darrow 
Denison 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dowell 

Dunbar 

Dunn 
Edmonds 
Elliott 

Klaton 
Emerson 

Esch 

Evans, Nebr, 
Yairfield 


less 


Andrews, Md. 
Anthony 
Barkley 
Begg 

Bell 

Black 
Bland, Ind. 
Booher 
Bowers 
Brinson 
Britten 
Brooks, I'L 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brumbaugb 
Burke 
Caldwell 
Caraway 
Carew 
Clark, Fla. 
«Classon 
Copley 
Costello 
Crago 
Davis, Minn. 
Dempsey 
Dent 
Dewalt 
Dominick 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Doremus 
Dyer 
Fagan 


YEAS—115. 


Crisp 
Cullen 
Davey 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Doughton 
Drane 
Dupré 
Fitzgerald 
Gallagher 
Gallivan 
Gandy 
Ganly 

Gard 
Garner 
Garrett 
Hardy, Tex, 
Hastings 
Ilayden 
Huddleston 
Humphreys 
Igoe 
Johnson, Miss 
Jones, Tex, 
Keller 
Kitchin 
Lanham 
Loaenkford 
Larsen 


Lazaro 

Lee, Ga. 
Lesher 
Lonergan 
McAndrews 
McGlennon 
MeKiniry 
McLane 
Mansfield 
Mays 
Minahan, N. J. 
Moon 
Mooney 
Moore, Va. 
Neely 
Nelson, Mo, 
O'Connell 
O'Connor 
Oldfield 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Park 
Parrish 
Pell 

Phelan 

Pou 

Quin 

Raker 
Rayburn 


NAYS—159. 


Fordney 
Foster 
Freeman 
French 
Fuller, Ill, 
Garland 
Glynn 

Good 

Gould 
Graham, III. 
Green, lowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Griest 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo 
Haskell 
Hawley 
Hays 
Hernandez 
Hersey 
Hickey 
Hicks 

Hill 

Hoch 
Houghton 
Hulings 
Hutchinson 
James 
Jefferis 


Johnson, Wash. 


Juul 
Kearns 
Kelly, Pa. 
King 
Kinkaid 
Kleczka 
Kraus 
Lampert 
Langley 
Layton 


Little 
Longworth 
Luce 

Luhring 
McCulloch 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 
MacCrate 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mapes 
Michener 
Monahan, Wis. 
Mondell 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Pa. 
Morgan 

Mudd 

Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Minn. 
Newton, Mo. 
Nichols, Mich. 
Ogden 
Osborne 
Porter 
Purnell 
Radcliffe 
Ramseyer 
Randall, Wis. 
Reavis 

Reed, N. Y. 
Reed, W. Va. 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 

Rose 

Rowe 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Schall 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Knutson 


NOT VOTING- 


Eagle 

Echols 
Kilsworth 
Evans, Mont. 
Evans, Nev, 
Ferris 

Fields 
Fisher 

riood 

Focht 

Frear 

Fuller, Mass 
Godwin, N.C. 
Goldfogle 
Goodall 
Goodwin, Ark, 
Goodykoontz 
Graham, Pa. 
Greene, Vt. 
Griffin 
Hamill 
Hamilton 
Harrison 
Haugen 
Heflin 
Hersman 
Holland 
Howard 
Hiudspeth 
Hiull, lowa 
Hiull, Tenn. 
thusted 
Irelned 


154. 


Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Johnston, N. Y, 
Jones, Pa. 
Kahn 

Kelley, Mich. 
Kendall 
Kennedy, lowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 

Kiess 
Kincheloe 
Kreider 
LaGuardla 
Lea, Calif. 
Lehibach 
Linthicum 
Lufkin 
McArthur 
McClintic 
McDuffie 
McFadden 
McKenzie 
McKeown 
McKinley 
McLaughlin, Mich 
McPherson 
Magee 

Maher 

Major 

Mann 

Mason 





Riordan 
Robinson, N. C, 
Romjue 
Saunders, Va, 
Sims 

Small 
Smithwick 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stephens, Miss. 
Taylor, Colo, 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Upshaw 
Venable 
Vinson 
Watkins 
Watson, Va. 
Weaver 

Webb 
Welling 
Welty 
Whaley 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Pa. 
Woods, Va. 
Wright 
Young, Tex. 


Scott 

Shreve 
Sinnott 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Ill. 
Smith, Mich, 
Snyder 
teenerson 
Stephens, Ohio 
Stiness 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash, 
Sweet 

Swope 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Temple 
Thompson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Vestal 

Voigt 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Walters 
Wason 
Watson, Pa. 
Webster 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
White, Me, 
Williams 
Winslow 
Woodyard 
Yates 

Young, N. Dak. 


Mead 
Merritt 
Miller 
Montague 
Moores, Ind. 
Morin 

Mott 

Murph 
Nicholls, S, C, 
Nolan 

Oliver 

Olney 

Paige 

Parker 
Peters 

Platt 
Rainey, H. T. 
Rainey, J. W. 
Ramse 
Randall, Calif. 
Reber 
Riddick 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rouse 
Rowan 
Rubey 
Rucker 
Sabath 
Sanders, La. 
Sanford 
Scully 

Sears 

Sells 





Sherwood 
Slegel 
Sinclair 
Sisson 
Slemp 
Smith, N. Y. 
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Snell 

Steele 
Stevenson 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex, 
Taylor, Ark. 








‘ ray , 
SEPTEMBER 26. 
Tilson Wingo 
‘Treadway Wise 
Vaile Wood, Ind, 
Vare ZihIman 
War 


d 
Wilson, Il. 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


Mr. Merritr with Mr. Dent. 


Mr. Kremer with Mr. McDvurrir. 
Mr. KEnNNeEpy of Rhode Island with Mr. Hutr of Tennesse 
Mr. HavuGen with Mr. HersMAN. 


Mr. EcHois with Mr. Brack. 
Mr. KNUTSON. 


Mr. Speaker, I find I am paired with the 


gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Bett, and I desire to withdray 
my vote of “nay” and answer “ present.” 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


Mr. FORDNEY. 


address the House for two minutes. 


The SPEAKER. 


objection? 


Mr. KITCHIN. 
SPEAKER. 


The 
jects. 


Mr. Speaker, [ ask unanimous consent to 


The gentleman from Michigan asks unayi- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. 


I< there 


I object to that, Mr. Speaker. 
The gentleman from North Carolins ol 
The question is on the passage of the bill. 


The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 


Mr. KITCHIN. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 156, nays 119, 


Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeus and nays 


answered “ present.”’ 3, not voting 151, as follows: 
YEAS—156. 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Bacharach 
Barbour 
Benham 

Boies 

Browne 
Browning 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Campbe'l, Kans. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Cole 

Cooper 
Cramton 
Crowtber 
Currie, Mich. 
Curry, Calif. 
Dale 

Dallinger 
Darrow 
Denison 
Dickinson, fowa 
Dowell 

Dunbar 

Dupré 

Echols 
Edmonds 
E)ston 
Emerson 

Esch 

Evans, Nebr. 
Fess 

Fordney 


Alexander 
Almon 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Babka 
Baer 
Bankhead 
Bee 


Benson 
Black 
Blackmon 
Bland, Mo. 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 

Box 

Brand 
Briggs 
Buchanan _ 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Candler 
Carss 
Carter 


Casey 
Clark, Mo, 
Cleary 
Coady 
Collier 
Connally 


Foster Little 
Freeman Lonergan 
French Longworth 
Fuller, IL Luce 
Garland Luhring 
Glynn McCulloch 
(jood McLaughlin, Mich 
Gould McLaughlin, Nebr. 
(jraham, IL). MacCrate 
Green, lowa MacGregor 
Greene, Mass. Madden 
Griest Mapes 
Hadley Martin . 
Hardy, Colo. Michener 
Haskell Minahan, N. J. 
Haugen Monahan, Wis. 
Hawley Mondell 
Ilays Moore, Ohio 
Hernandez Morgan 
Hersey Mudd 
Hicks Nelson, Wis. 
Hill Newton, Minn. 
Hoch Nichols, Mich. 
Houghton 0’ Connor 
Hulings Ogden 
Hutchinson Osborne 
James Phelan 
Jefferis Porter 
Johnson, Wash. Purnell 
Juul Radcliffe 
Kearns Raker 
Kelly, Pa. someones t 
King Randall, Wis. 
Kinkaid Reavis — 
Kleczka Reed, N. Y. 
Lampert Reed, W. Va. 
Langley Rhodes 
Layton Ricketts 
Lazaro Rodenberg 
NAYS-—-119. 
Crisp Kraus 
Cullen Lanham 
Davey Lankford 
Davis, Tenn. Larsen 
Dickinson, Mo. Lee, Ga. 
Doughton Lesher 
Drane McAndrews 
Dunn McGlennon 
Eillott ' McKiniry 
Fairtield McLane 
Vitzgerald Mansfield 
Gallagher Mays 
Gallivan Moon 
Gardy Mooney 
Ganly Moore, Pa. 
Gard Moore, Vo. 
Garner Neely 
Garrett Nelson, Mw. 
Hardy, Tex. O'Connell 
Hastings Oldfield 
Hayden Overstreet 
Hicke Vadgett 
Huddleston Park 
Humphreys Parrish 
Igoe Pell 
Johnson, Miss. Pou 
Jones, Tex. Quin 
Keller Rayburn 
Kincheloe Riordan 


Robinson, N.C. 


Rogers 

Rose 

Rowe 
Sanders, [nd 
Schall 

Scott 
Shreve 
Sinnott 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Il! 
Smith, Mich 
Snyder 
Steencrson 
Stephens, Ohio 
Stiness 
Strong, Ps. 
Summers, \Waehi, 
Sweet 
Swope 
Taylor, ‘Tenn 
‘Temple 
Thompson 
Timberlak 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Vestal 








Waiters 
Webster 
Wheeler 
White, Kans 
White, Me 
Williams 
Wilson, I's. 


Winslow 
Woodrard 
Rom ju 
Rubey . 
Sanders, N. ¥. 


Saunders, Va 
Small 
Smithwick 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stephe ns, Mis® 
Taylor, alo, 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Upshaw 
Venahbl 
Vinson 
Watkin 
Wats 
Watson, Va 
Weave) 
Webb 
Welling 

Welt 
Whales 
Wilson, I. 
Woods Va. 
Wright 
anad: N [ale 
Young, Tex. 


Init 
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ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—<s, 


Knutson Newton, Mo. Strong, Kans, Wason 


NOT VOTING—151, 


Andrews, Md. Fields Kreider Randall, Calif, 
Anthony Visher LaGuardia Reber 
Barkley lood Lea, Calif. Riddick 
Begg Focht Leblbach Robsion, Ky, 
Bell I’rear Linthicum Rouse 
Bland, Ind. Fuller, Mass. Lufkin Rowan 
Booher (iodwin, N.C. McArthur Rucker 
Bowers Coldfogle McClintic Sabath 
brinson Goodall McDuffie Sanders, La. 
Britten (rood win, Ark. McFadden Sanford 
Brooks, DL Goody koontz McKenzic Scully 
Brooks, Pa. Graham, Pa. McKeown Sears 
Brumbaugh Greene, Vt. McKinley Sells 
Rurke Griffin McPherson Sherwood 
Caldwell Hamill Magee Siegel 
Cantril Ilamilton Maher Sims 
Caraway Harrison Major Sinclair 
(Carew ileflin Mann Sisson 
Clark, Fla Hersman Masou Slemp 
(lasson Holland Mead Smith, N. Y. 
Copley lloward Merritt Snell 
Costello Hudspeth Miller Steele 
(Crago Hull, lows Montague Stevenson 
avis, Minn, Hull, Tenn. Moores, Ind. Sullivan 
Dempsey Husted Morin Sumners, Tex, 
Dent Ireland Mott Taylor, Ark. 
Dewalt Jacoway ad Tilson 
lbominick Johnson, Ky. Nicholls, 8. Treadway 
Donovan Johnson, 8. Dak. Nolan Vaile 
Dooling Johnston, N,. Y. Oliver Vare 
Doremus Jones, Pa. Olney Ward 
Dyer Kahn Paige Wilson, II! 
Magan Kelley, Mich. Parker Wingo 
Kagle Kendall Peters Wise 
ilisworth Kennedy, Lowa Platt Wood, Ind. 
livans, Monf. Kennedy, R. T. Rainey, H. 'T, Zihiman 
iivans, Nev. Kettner Rainey, J. W. 

‘erris Kiess Ramsey 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. ANDrEws of Maryland with Mr. CANrRirr. 


Mr. Strone of Kansas with Mr. Strats. 


Mr. KNUTSON. 


“ present.” 


Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
utn from Georgia, Mr. BELL, and I desire to withdraw my vote 
of “yea” and answer 


‘The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 


Mr. LONGWORTH. 


hat one of them was stricken out. 


The SPEAKER. 


(‘hair hears none, 


On motion of Mr. Forpnery, « motion to reconsider the vote 


Is there objection? 


{After a pause.] 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Clerk may reletter the sections, in view of the fact 


ivy which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


Mr. VAILE, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of ab- 


LEAVE 


ABSENCE, 


shee for 10 days, on account of illness in his family, 


Mr. KNUTSON. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


‘ohsent to extend my remarks in the REcorp. 


(he SPEAKER. 


Mr. Speaker, I rise to request unanimous 


The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 


iious consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. 


Mr. 


WALSH. 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


of what does the extension consist? 


Mr. KNUTSON. 
WALSH. 


Mr. 


The 


Of a magazine article. 
same article 


quested to have printed the other day? 


which 


the 


gentleman re- 


The 


Mr. KNUTSON. Yes, sir. 
Mr. WALSH, I object. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS FOR TO-MORROW. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, at the request of several Mem- 
hers of the House, I wish to announce that the House will take 
lip (O-morrow morning the cold-storage bill, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


‘Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

i kk. 9001. An act granting the consent of the Congress to 
‘he county of Hennepin, in the State of Minnesota, to construct, 
aaintain, and operate a bridge across the Minnesota River. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn, 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 


35 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
uay, September 27, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FOCHT, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 215) anthorizing 
the legal heirs of certain officers of the United States Coast 
Guard who lost their lives when the Coast Guard cutter 
Tampa was destroyed in Bristol Channel, September 26, 1918, 
to receive pay and allowances that would have accrued to said 
officers, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 340), which said joint resolution and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (S. 2440) for the relief of the estate of John M. Lea, 
deceased ; Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (S. 358) carrying into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the matter of the claim of T. L. Love, surviving 
partner of Robert Love & Son; Committee on Claims discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 9262) granting an increase of pension to George 
S. Hawkins; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8919) granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
EK. Letner; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, ‘ 

A bill (H. R. 8811) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Amberg; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
svere introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 9538) to amend the act to regulate 
commerce, approved February 4, 1887, as amended ; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3y Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (CH. R. 9539) for the consolidation 
of forest lands within the national forests; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 9540) designating the 
American mountain laurel the national flower of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Library. 

$y Mr. GOULD: Resolution (H. Res, 312) calling upon the 
President for information relative to the internationalization of 
the war debt; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Resolution (H. Res. 313) providing 
for the immediate consideration of H. R. 9521; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. GOULD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 216) to prohibit 
any member of the Metropolitan police force of the District of 
Columbia from joining or affiliating with any outside. labor 
organization ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 217) to direct the Secretary of the Navy to remove the 
restrictions on the use and operation of amateur radio stations 
throughout the United States ; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. ; 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 218) to direct the Secretary 
of the Navy to open certain naval radio stations for the use 
of the general public; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9541) granting an 
increase of pension to Louis D. Argo; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9542) granting a pension to Oscar G. Smith: 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BENHAM: A bill (H. R. 9545) to correct the military 
record of Myron H. McMullen; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 9544) granting an tncrease 
of pension to Emma R, Foster ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9545) granting 
a pension to Oliver M. MeRoberts; to the Committze on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. CASEY: A bill (HL. R. 9546) 
Dray; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 9547) granting | 
n pension to Teddy Sexton: to the Comittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. Rt. 9548) granting a pension to | 
Jemima Trueax; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9549) eranting a pension to Sarah 
ean; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODALL: A bill CH. R. 9550) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Messrs. Lyman Randall, J. FE. Sar- 
razin, and James Williams; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GOODYKOONTZ: A bill CH. R. 9551) granting an 
to John Mills: to the Committee on Invalid 


for ief of John | 


i 
| 
the rel } 


M. 


crease of pensior 


Pensions. 


By Mr. GOULD: A bill CH. R. 9552) granting an increase of 
pension to Ludlow B. Ward: to the Committee on Invalid 
re nsions, 

By Mr. KING: A bill CH. R. 95535) granting an increase of 


| 
i 
pension to William Dotson: to the Committee on Pensions. | 
By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (117. R. 9554) granting an increase 
of pension to Colbert Ratliff: to the Committee Invalid 
Pensions. 
ty Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (HL. R. 9555) 
Mary Altieri; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McFADDEN: A 
crease of pension to Mary A. 
Pensions. 
By Mr. MASON \ bill (CH. R. granting a 
to William C. Donlevy: to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin: A bill (TH. 8. 9558) grant- 
ing an increase of } Rowe: 
invalid Pensions, 
By Mr. NEWTON © 
benefits 
{ 


ae} 


for ihe relief of 


bill (H. 


Ochs: 


N. 9556) eranting an in- 
to the Comittee on Invalid 


HO57 ) pension 


wnsion to Jolin ie the C‘eommittee on 


Missouri: A bill GH. RR. 9559) i extend 


he of the cmployers’ liability act of September 7, 
16, to Arthur kX. Rump; to the Committee on ihe Judiciary. 


By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (1. RR. 9560) 
wl George W. Lyle; to the Committee on Claims. 

iso, a bil CHL R&R. 9561) for the relief of Herman Schultz: 
io the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (11. R. 9562) granting 
in increase of pension to Lafayette Hackney: to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


for the relief 


Vso, a bill GH. R. 9563) granting a pension to George W, | 
lriwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (1. Ml. 9564) granting a 
Americus Watt: te the Comittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (0. BR. 9565) granting a pension to 
Iimily Frances Dexter: to the Committee on Tnvalid Pensions. 


pension to 


| offered 


PETITIONS, 


i 

re’, 
' 

1 of Rule ANIT, petitions and papers were laid | 
} 


Under clause 
he 


‘ 
i 
By 


Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Rev. Michel 
Kuziw, of Northampton, Pa., asking the United States to reeog- 
nize complete independence of the Ukrainian Republic: 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


the 


\lso (by reqnest), petition of Paul M. Borowski and oihers, 
praying for law and order, so that the proper person or per- 
sons responsible for the deaths and injuries of these Polish 
people be brought to justice and properly punished if they are 
in fault; to the Committee on the Judiciary. i 

3y Mr. BURKE: Petition of the Neversink Dyeing Ca., et 
Reading, Pa., urging the passage of the Longworth bill: to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. : 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of the officers of the Fifteenth In- 
fantry Regin New York Guard, favoring legislation pro- | 
posed favored by the National Guard Association: to the | 
Committee on Military Affairs. j 


By Mr. EDMONDS: Papers to accompany Senate 
SOS, 767, and 2440; to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. ESCIL: Petition of Mississippi Valley Association. by 

i 


bills Nos, | 


Walier Parker, favoring development of water te the 
Committee on Water Power. 

By Mr. FULLER of Potition of various Grand Army 
posts, associations of veterans of the Civil War, and citizens, 
‘avoring increase ef Civil War pensions, as provided in Flouse 
bill 0369: te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

\lso, petition of Amalgamated Federation of Railway Mail 
Clerks for increase of pay; te the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Reads 


powers 


[llinois: 


\Ise, petition of 
Iil., 
Commit tec 


Epiphany Evangelical Church of Chicago, 
bill 7915, amending the revenue act: to the 
sind Means. 


favoring blouse 
on Way 
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\lso, petition of Aiverican Gear Manufacturers’ Association, 


| of Philadelphia, Va., opposing Government ownership of rail- 


roads ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. GOODYKOONTZ: Papers to accompany House bil! 
9501, granting an increase of pension to John Mills; to the Com- 
inittee on Invalid Pensions, 

>»y Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of sundry citizens of Baltimore, 
Md., favoring a war bonus of $360 for ex-seryice men; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William Numsen & Sens (Inc.). of Baltimore, 
Mad., protesting against the passage of the Kenyon bill; to the 
Comittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of National Association of Marble Dealers, pro- 
testing against the passage of the Plumb plan; to the Commitice 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of C, A. Gambrill Manufacturing Co. of B: 
more, Md., favoring the passage of House bill T482; to 


ilti 
the 


Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


By Mr. McGLENNON: Petition of Knights of Pythias of New 
York City, asking Congress to use every endeavor to throttle 
nnd stamp eut Bolshevism and kindred organizations and an- 
urchy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of National Aniline & Chemical Co., favoring the 
protesting against the ratification of the proposed league of 
nations: to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. OCONNELL: Petition of Charles S. Smith and 
others, bishops of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
praying for Congress to make diligent inguiry as to the under 
lving cause of the race riots at Washington, D. C., Chicago 
Ill., and Knoxville, Tenn., with the view of formulating such 
suggestions for adoption by the people as, in its judgment, may 
prove a safeguard against similar outbreaks in the future and 
also lend to the establishment of a more friendly relationshi; 
between the races; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Nation Aniline & Chemical Co., favoring the 
passage of the Longworth bill; to the Committee on Ways sii 
Means. 

Also, petition of Jobn Campbell & Co., 
the passage of the Longworth bill; 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Abraham & Straus, of New York City, pro 
testing against the passage of Senate bill 2904 and House jl! 
S315: to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

sy Mr. RAKER: Petition of Fairbanks, Morse Co.; West 
Coast Packing Co.; Citizens National Bank: and National 
Creamery and Produce Co., all of Los Angeles, Calif., protesting 
seainst the bill intreduced by Representative Smecer, which pro 

for the placing of the cost price on all merchandise 
{ to the Committee on Tnterstate Forei 


of New Work, favor- 
to the Committee on 


vides 
sale: nnd 
( ‘omuamerce. ; 

Also, letter from the Air Reduction Sales Co., San Francisco 
Calif., indorsing House bill 5011 and 5012, which provides fo. 
the improvement of the Patent Office; to the Committe 
Patents. : : 

Also, letter from the Messe-Gottfried Coe., of San Fran 
Calif., requesting favorable action affecting the Patent Office 


| to the Committee on Patents. 


Also, letter from the Service League for the Handicapped, 
Chicago, Lll., requesting that the Kenyon-Fess bill be re-referred 
io the committee for full hearings; to the Committee on Edueci- 
tion. 

By Mr. YATES: Petition of the Valley Camp Coal Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, urging most careful consideration before passage 
of the Kenyon bill, Senate bill 2202; to the Committee on Inter 


| state and Foreign Commerce. 


Also, petition of Richard John Ahrens, Chicago, LL, urs 


of Gronna-Baer bill. to the Committee on Military 


passage 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Frank A. Johnson, Danville, Ill., protes 
sgainst Jones bill: to the Committee on Interstate and Foreicn 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of A. C. Helbaker, Springfield, Il., protesting 
against the Siegel bill (H. R. 8315) ; to the Committee on nic 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Marden, Orth & Hastings Corporation, \ew 
York, N. Y., urging the passage of the Longworth bill; to te 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of John R. Adams & Co., Chicago, Lil., protes 
ing against storage law as proposed by Subcommittee on \eri 
culture being harmful to best interest of dried-fruit 
dustry; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition ef J. P. McCauley, Chicago, Tl. urgine 
passage of the bill advocating six months’ pay for dischars 
soldiers, sailors, and marines; to the Committee on Mi 


Affairs. 


as 








(91%). 


——E 


_ 


, 


Also, petition of W. E. 
igh cost of living is due 


Kmery, Danville, Til.. urging that the 
io curtailment of production and this 
irtailment can he cured if workers continue at work, jnas- 
uch as they are the source of production, and accordingly a 
tional campaign of education should be inaugurated; to the 


Committee on Education. 


ee 


SENATE. 


S vTURDAY,. S¢ ptembe y 27, 1919. 


he Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D:. D., 
lowing prayer: 
\imighty God, we desire to begin this new day by coming 
, yight relations with Thyself, by knowing as far as it 
for us to know the will of God, by seeking from Thee 
4 grace Which will enable us to desire above 
Thy will Help us to-day to keep close to Thee. May Thy 
rit brood over Us, guiding us to follow the commandments 
God and to do the things that are pleasing in Thy sight. 
Forgive us our sins and fit us for the tasks that have come to 
Thy providence. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 
| Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


112). 


offered the 


is 
sible 


STIMATES OF APPROPRI ATIONS (S. DOC. NO. 


fhe VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
a) from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 


itting supplemental estimates 
$165,000 required by 


of appropriations in the 
the District of Columbia for the 


ear 1920, ete., which, with the accompanying papers, 
orred to the Committee oD Appropriations and ordered 
‘inted. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
swage from the Flouse of Representatives, by D. BK. 


ctond, its enrolling clerk, announced that the 

he bill (S. 2910) to revive and reenact the act entitled 

to autherize the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 

Railway Co. to rebuild and reconstruct, maintain, and 

« bridge acrocs the Tennessee River near Chattanooga, 

tlymilton County, in the State Tennessee,” approved 
1916. 


i Inessage 


House had 


of 


also announced that the House insists upon its 
ments to the bill (S. 641) to amend section 10 of an act 
“An act to provide for the operation of transportation 
vhile under Federal control, for the just compensation 
owners, and for other purposes,” approved March 21, 
‘sngreed to by the Senate; agrees to the conference 
‘or by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
thereon, und had appointed Mr. Escu, Mr. HAMILTON, 
Sis managers at the conference on the part of the 


Lhe 


ENROLLED BILI. SIGNED. 


| nessage further announced that the 
id signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 9091) granting the 
of the Congress to the county of Hennepin, in the 
a’ Minnesota, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
the Minnesota River; and it was thereupon 
the Vice President. 


Speaker of the 


cross 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

CURTIS presented a memorial of 
Kans., remonstrating against the 
lengue of nations treaty, 


sundry citizens of 
ratification of the 
which was ordered 
so presented a petition of Local Council Ne. 42, United 
cial Travelers of America, of Topeka, Kans., praying 
- construction of a national highway system, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
so presented a petition of Almo Lodge No. 740, Brother- 
Railroad Clerks, of Parsons, Kans., praying for the 
of the so-called “ Plumb plan” for the operation and 
of railroads, which was referred to the Committee on 
ate Commerce. 
Iso presented a memorial of t 


he Franklin County Retail 
sits’ Association of Kansas, 


remonstrating against the 


nt of legislation requiring the obtaining of license by 
sons transacting business, which was referred to the 
in iee on Finance. 
Iie also presented petitions ef sundry citizens of Chanute, 
praying for an increase in the salaries of postal em- 
_ which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
. Post Roads. 


1A IDGE. I present a brief resolution passed 
. Camp No. 13, Patriotic Order Sons of America, 


by Wash- 
of Soddy, 


CONGRESSIONAL & 


ase ee, 


all things to | 


to lie on | 
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| wenn, which I ask to have printed in t} 


e Recorp, without 

reading. 
| There being ho objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
| printed in the RecorD, as follows: 
WASHINGTON CAMP No. 13, 
PATRIOTIC ORDER SONS Ol AMERICA, 
Soddy, Tenn., September 23, 1919. 
? 
| Hon. Henry ©. LObGe, 
| United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Be it resolved by the members of Washington Camp No. 13, 


Patriotic Order Sons of 
| meeting assembled, 
| her soil, 


a regular 
children of 


imerica, Soddy, Tenn., at 
That we, the Sons of America, 
reared beneath the shadow of her flag, loving her as 
| none others can know, having an interest in her future wel- 
| tare, and to safeguard our free institutions, condemn and 
| are opposed to the league of nations, aS W ritten, and we highly 
approve the stand you have taken in its opposition, believing 
| you to a true American and opposed to foreign entangle- 
ments and foreign influence in the affairs of our Government. 
We assure you as Sons of America, irrespective of party, our 
undivided support and influence to the end that we may enjoy 


be 


the freedom from foreign entanglements and foreign powers ; 
be it further 
Resolved, That we ask you statesmen in the Senate of the 


United States assembled at this critical moment to save our 
country from the iron chains of slavery and the wiles of for- 
eign influences. We pray that God may shield you from wrong, 
guide you in your duty, and prepare you for the end, and that 
your record in this matter will be your proudest monument. 
Save us; oh, us! This is the sentiment of our entire 
membership. Let's all be Americans now. 
Respectfully, 


save 


Ep. CLEMENTS, 
President. 
Attest: 
S. W. JENKINS, 
Recording Necretary. 

Mr. LODGE. |! also preset certain resolutions passed by the 
National Dames of the Civil War, an organization with head- 
quarters at Greenfield, Mass. I ask that the resolution miay 
be printed in the Recorp without reading. I may say that the 
signers are all Americans. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, 25 follows: 

“We, the National Dames of the Civil War, as an organiza- 
tion, headquarters at Greenfield, Mass., send you, Senator 
Loper, our protest in regard to any connection of our country 
with the so-called league of nations. Our country, the land 
our noble forefathers fought for, through all those years of 
suffering, finally, July 4, 1776, declared it free and independent. 
That was the birth of a new nation; our America; and our 
fathers dedicated it to “liberty and humanity.” It has often 
heen called the Liberty Hall of the World—our America, now 
the land of the highest civilization, given over to despotic 
powers. Our glorious Star-Spangled Banner, which repre- 
| sents all the principles, all the virtues, all the grand and loved 
| things our fathers fought for, exchanged for what? Our 
| rightful inheritance, and we have taken our oath that we, to 
| the best of our ability, will protect, preserve, and defend * our 
inheritance.” 


Are we not now as capable managers of that 
inheritance aS in the past? We are strongly opposed to any 
connection with other nations. AS a free and independent 


Nation our development has been the wonder of the world; if 
we remain free and independent our crowth will eontinue. We 
are for America first, America last, America always and for- 
ever, and our Star-Spangled Banner and no other ; no, never. 
“Names of officers of the National Dames of the Civil War: 
Mary L. Kimball, commander; Mattie J. Ballon, assistant com 
mander ; Harriet Bridges Clary, senior vice commander ; 3 
second senior vice commander ; Elizabeth H. Cillette, junior 
vice commander ; Fo Bs Hubbard, second junior vice commander ; 
Louise J. Munson, adjutant; Lucy A. Herrick, quartermaster ; 
Nettie Potter, officer of the day; Isabel (. Moore, chaplain. 
“Color guards: First, -— second, Miry Oliver; 
fourth, Mrs. Anna A. 


third, Mrs. Delia C. Crandell ; Robinson ; 

fifth, Mrs. Sarah O. Sexton, sixth, Laura Hoyet; seventh, 

|} Anna Williams; eighth, Fannie Lyons; sentinel, Fannie A. 

Coates. 

** Read, enthusiastically approved, and accepted September 19, 
1919, at last encampment. 
“Yours, respectfully, 

“Mrs. HARRIET BRIDGES CLARY, 
“North New Salem, by way of Orange, Mass., R. F. D.” 
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Mr. KENYON, I 


isk unanimous consent to have printed in 





the Recorp a telegram from the presiding bishop of Iowa with 
reference to the position of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
und urging the ratification of the league of nations. I also 


desire to have printed in the Recorp a letter sent out by the 
Le to Enforce Peace, addressed to *“* Dear Fellow Cove- 
nanter ’’; and following that a letter sent out by the Democratic 
State committee of Iowa to the people, the two letters showing 
how great minds will think in the same way even to the iden- 
tical language. Also following that I ask to have printed in the 
RecorD a letter to me from a member of the Democratic State 
central committee strongly dissenting to the united thought on 
the question of the league of nations of the League to Pnforce 
Peace and the Democratic State central committee. 

There being no objection, the telegram and letters were or- 
dered to be printed in the Rrcorp, ss follows: 


aLue 


Des MOINES, lowA, September £2, 1919. 
nator W. S. KENYON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Phe Des Moines conference of the Methedist Episcopal Church, com- 
posed of 275 ministers and representing nearly 70,000 members, urge 
the « vy ratification of the peace treaty, including the league of nations. 


Homer C. Stunrz, Presiding Bishop. 
Irep M. WiLLIS, Sccretery. 

NFORCE PEACE, 
September 16, 


LEAGUE TO I 
i919. 
(Personal and confidential.) 

DEAR lb’ eLLOW COVENANTER: Nearly everybody, except political trim- 
and self-seekers, wants the peace treaty and covenant ratified 
without further delay. Wumanity, commerce, industry, labor, the whole 
ovial order neod ratification now. We urge that you immediately write, 
telephone, telegraph, or visit Senaters and demand prompt and un- 
qualified ratification, and that yeu get other persons of influence who 
in bring pressure to do so. No matter if you have done this—do it 


mers 





ain and in a positive and cenclusive manner. Don't wait on others: 
straight from the shoulder now, and put all your might behind 
Hiow 
Faithfully ours, 
W. R. Boxp, Jr., 
Vational Campaign Manager 
[. T. JONES, 
issistant National Campaign Manage 
i DE MGCRAY STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE Or Lowa, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Sept mber 17, 1919. 
DeAn Nearly ybody except political trimmers and seif-seekers 
int the peace treaty and covenant ratified without further delay. 
Humanity, commere industry, labor, the whole social order need rati- 
feation now 
[fam sure that you agree with us, and to that end we urge that you im 


dintely write, telephone, or telegraph our Iowa Senators and demand 
prompt and unqualified ratification, and then get others to do the same. 
No matter if you have done this, do it again, and in a positive and con- 
lusive manner. Don’t wait on other Strike straight from the shoul- 
er now and put all your might behind the blow. 


We can accomplish a great deal by so doing, and I trust that vou will 
tuke eare of the matter immediately , 
With kind regards, I am, 
Sincerely, yours, J. W. REYNOLUS, 
Chairman State Central Committee. 
G. P. TTELMACK, 
Ne etary Tewa Demoeratie Clih. 
THE EMMETSBURG DEMOCKAT, 
Lmmetsburg, Iowa, September 19, 1919 
| \\ IX} 
% Washington, D. ¢ 
Dear Mr. Kenyon: I notice that widespread effort is being made to 
try to convince you that the people of Iowa are strongly in favor of the 


adoption by the Senate of the league of nations constitution as it now 


stands. I think I know the sentiments of the people of our county on 
this proposition. It is my judgment that at least 80 per cent of oui 
people, regardless of politics, are in thorough sympathy with the action 
our Senators have already taken in standing for the reservations that 


lave been given publicity. The more the matter is discussed the stronger 
ecomes public feeling against the provisions of the covenant. I sin- 


erely hope you will not flinch, and that if we are te have a league it 
will safeguard thoroughly the American privileges and principles of 
which we are all so justly proud 
Very traly, yours W. I. GRANAGAN. 
Mir. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have in my hand a peti- 
tion to Congress in the form of a resolution adopted by the Quar- 
terly Conference of the Methodist Church, held at Canton, S. 
Dak., Which I ask to have inserted in the Recorp. 
There being ho objection, the resolution Was ordered io le 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
CANTON, S, DAK., September 22, 1919. 
Hlon E. S. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washingt: Dp. ¢ 


Dear Sir: As acting secretary of the Quarterly Conference, held at 
he Methodist Episcopal Church of Canton, Monday evening, September 
21, 1 was instructed to forward te you a copy of the following resolutions 
inanimously adopted by the conference, to wit: 

jc it resolved by the members of the quarterly conference 
Vethodist Episcopal Church of Canton, 8S. D 


of the 
k., now assembled, That 


we pla ourselves on record as unqualifiedly in favor of the “ league 
of nations’’; not in the sense that we believe the constitution now 
efore the United Siates Senate is perfect, but that we are convinced the 


nations to extend world brotherhood, 
io reduce 
and for 


world needs a league of 
horrors of war, and 
in preparation for war 


to prevent 

the awful burdens placed on the people 
J . I 

that purpose we believe the constitu- 


the 
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tion now discussed in the United States 
direction; it is further 
“ Resolved, That we urge Senator STEeERLIN« 


Senate is a long step in the rigt 


~ 


and Senator JOHNSON of 


South Dakota to use all their influence to effect an early ratificatio 
of the treaty of peace and the adoption of the league of nations; be jj 


further 
“ Resolved, That the secretary of the conference be instructed to for. 
ward a copy of these resolutions to Senator STERLING and Senator Jon 
SON, and have them published in the Canton newspapers and i: 
Sioux Falls Press and Argus Leader.”’ 
Yours, very truly, 


W.,G. Lecuner, Secreta) 
Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have received a large yy) 
ber of telegraphic dispatches within the past three or 


days. I ask leave to print some of them in the Recorp., 
There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered tu. 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PIOENIx, Akiz., September 26, 


Ilion. Henny F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C, 

The public sentiment of Arizona is running strong in the dire 
that the peace of the world, the carly settlement of the many era 
social and economic questions that now confront it, and the maini 
nance of the present position of the United States for an almost 
trolling influence in the just solution of such matters are vital 
pendent upon the earliest possible ratification of the covenant 
treaty without amendment, and we, the undersigned, do carnest! 
treat you to oppose reservations, which reservations if any way, i) 
wise, afford a basis for contending that changes have been made \ 


| require the resumption of conference and negotiations ameng t 
tions 
Alfred Franklin, Jehn IL. Irvin, S J. Michelson, Alfred | 
Sieboth, Clay Leonard, James PV. Lavin, (. M. Z le 
C. M. Roberts, ok ee MeBride, Alexander B i} 
«, O. Case, Henry D. Ross, Con P. Cronin, J. PL 1) 
Mitt Simms, A. (. Baker, G. 11. Bolen, Frank PL, { 
Thomas A. Flynn, W. A. Mouer, Guy Db. Acuff .. 2 
Stanley, Charles R. Howe, Amos A. Betts, Wi 
Jones, Ben R. Clark 
Grobe, An eptember 
Ifon. Henny F. ASITURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C 
If newspaper reports are correct and you have advised Presid 
son that you can not support him and must vete for the Je 
amendment, or if you can not support the President in his great 


for humanity in furthering the league of nations, it is our opinis ! 





vou are not best serving the future welfare of your Nation, a1 
tainly you are not voicing the sentiment of Arizona, whose peo} 
are elected to serve, ~ 
W. S. Brookner, county treasurer: L. M. Brown, Gila A 
(o.: P. P. Greer, president First National Bank 
Hamill: E. HW. MeEarchran, justice of the peace, M 
tr. 1. Heward; Wilson T. Wright: M. Lyons 
Wales, S. Wf. Morris; J. R. Lynn; Charles W, I 
ne Ward Crawford 
(Telegram. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept 
To ul PRESIDENT OF THU UNITED STATES, 
Puchblo, Colo 
Although I have had, as you, of course, know erious dou 
misgivings as to some parts of the league covenant, I am nevi 


convineed that Germany would obtain a material advaniage and 









eome out of the war practically a victor were the tt am 
were any reservations adopted. 

To my mind, it is this treaty or no treaty, and I for one 
willing to assume the frightful responsibility of precipitating 
upon the world by some hazardous amendment or reservation. 

I have studied this tremendous question from every angle 
sure that at this juncture I ean render my couniry—indeed, th 
civilized world—a great service by voting for the treat ’ 
amendments or reservations. 

ASH 
(Telegram.) 
ti Li Hiknry IF. ASHURST, 
Lnited State Senate, Wasi gton, D. Cs 

May I not express my admiration of your statesmantlike at 
ward the treaty and the sense of gratitude with which [T hav 
message * 

Wooprow W1 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Septombe 
Senator Hlexry FF. ASHURST, 
Washington: 

Congratulations on message te President iliston ill 
support of treaty without reservation 

: , Ww. we) 

~~ 4 Vere mco, CALM eptemb 
Senator ASHURST, 
Washington, D. C.: 

iaving read in this morning's papers your telegram to Uh 
dent explaining your position on the ratification of the tre 
wish to express to you our admiration for your proad-minded vi 
on a matter so vital to the welfare of our Nation. ; 

CuanLes Dey | 
Anrenr ELKUS 
San Francisco, Canmip., Septembe 
lion, 1. F. ASimierst, 
Nenate Office Runitding, Washington, D. C.: 

We congratulate you upon your attitude in the peace treaty, 
lieve it should Le ratified immediately without reservations, ©al 
women voters will net forget the men who rise above party polit: 
vote for the cause of common humanity. 


Women’s Leacte ror tir Proce TRE 





1919. 
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Cuicaco, ILL 
Henry F. ASHURST, 
United Statea Senate, 
You have struck nail squarely on head. Most important question for 
Senate to decide is, Shall the United States after 300,000 human 
casualties and $30,000,060,000 sacrificed play directly into the hands of 
those who made necessary the sacrifices? Arizona will remember you 
with gratitude. 


Washington, D. C.: 


D. J. SuLLIVAN. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial of Local Union No. 1424, 
farmers’ Kducational and Cooperative Union, of Dickinson 
County, Kans., remonstrating against universal military training, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the George T. Davies Post, | 
American Legion, of Concordia, Kans., praying for an investi- | 
cation into the discharge from prison and barracks of con- 
scientious objectors and for deportation of such objectors, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He alse presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 1028, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, of Newton, Kans., and a 
petition of Cherokee Lodge, No, 370, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, of Parsons, Kans., praying for the adoption of the so- 
called “ Plumb plan” for the operation and control of railroads, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr, PHELAN presented a petition of the Northern California 
‘| Association, of San Francisco, Calif., praying for self- 
rmination for the District of Columbia, which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Barry, IL, remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
eague of nations treaty, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Walnut, 
[\l., praying for the repeal of the tax on pianos and organs, | 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Taylorville, 
, praying for the repeal of the tax on candy, ice cream, and 


Hote 


i 





soft drinks, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. j 
} 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Commerce, 
which was referred the bill (S. 3076) authorizing suits | 


against the United States in admiralty, suits for salvage serv- 
es, 1nd providing for the release of merchant vessels belonging 
the United States from arrest and attachment in foreign 
jurisdictions, and for other purposes, reported it without amend- 
{t nnd submitted a report (No, 223) thereon, 
lr. MCLEAN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
ch was referred the bill (7H. R. 7478) to amend sections | 
nd 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United States as 
amended by acts of June 22, 1906, and September 24, 1918, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 224) 


to 


Wel 


\ 
\ 


oth 


CURTIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
ferred the bill (H. R. 5007) granting citizenship to cer- | 
tain Indians, reported it without amendment and submitted a | 
eport (No. 222) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
nsent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
Mr, GAY: 
ill (S. 3086) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
iss the Red River at or near Moncla, La.;: to the Committee 
‘ommerce. 

Mr. NUGENT: 

ll (S. 3097) granting an increase of pension to James R. 

un (with accompanying papers); and 

hill (8S. 8098) granting a pension to Martha Reed 

upainying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 
iy Mr. CURTIS: 

ill (S. 8099) granting an increase of pension to Michael 


, 


B 


. & 


L 


(with 
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NATIONAL BANKING ACT. 


Mr. McLEAN submitted the following concurrent resolution 


S. Con. Res. , Which was referred to the Committee on 
(S. Con. R 10), whic f 1 to the ¢ tt 
Printing : 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That there be printed 1,500 copies of the national banking act a 
amended to date for the use of the Sen and to be distributed 
through the Senate document room. 

RECEPTION TO THE KING OF THE BELGIANS 


Mr. LODGE. I present an order for the present considera- 
tion of which I ask unanimous consent. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Ordered, That at the hour of 2 on Saturday October 4, 
1919, the Senate will take a recess until 2.30 o'clock p. m. in orde! 
to receive in the Senate His Majesty the King of the Belgians. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. MIs there any objection? 
Chair hears none, and the order is unanimously adopted. 

CONDITIONS 


o’clock p. m. 


The 


IN INDIA. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, under the rules of the Sen 
ate any communication from foreign citizens must come throug] 
the Executive department. Therefore, while the Committee on 
Foreign Relations was very liberal in the matter of hearing 
those Americans who desired to be heard on subjects entire) 
foreign to the United States and touching the relations of for 
eign countries with each other, it was not possible, on accou 
of this rule, to receive evidence in contradiction to the eviden 
given. 

We had before the committee one witness who spoke for the 
revolutionisis in India. An Indian citizen desired to be heard 
by the committee in rebuttal of the testimony that was given; 
but, as stated, under our rules, that could not be done, and the 


| chairman of the committee very properly informed the Indian 


citizen that it could not be done. Nevertheless, I think that the 
matter which was proposed to be submitted is such a clear, 
definite, and dispassionate statement of Indian conditions and 
what is for the best interests of the Indian people that the 
Senate should have the benefit of it. 

I therefore ask that the papers which I send to the desk, 
which are a letter from Mr. Rustym Rustomjee to the chairma) 


| of the Committee on Foreign Relations, the reply of the chair- 


man, and the second letter from this Indian citizen, together 


| with the statement, may be printed in the Recorp and also as 2 


public document. I ask that the short letters shall be printed 
simply because they explain the situation and indicate the off 
cial position occupied by Mr. Rustym Rustomijee. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to say only one word 
in explanation. The revolutionists of India, the Senator 
calls them, applied to me for a hearing and I refused it because 
Mr. Rustym Rustomjee, who wished to present their case, was 
a native of India. I refused it under the rule, as I interpret 


as 


i the rule of the Senate, and we refused to hear anyone not an 


American citizen. Their case was presented by Mr. W. D. 
Malone, of course an American citizen. 

Mr. Rustym Rustomjee came to me and I told him that under 
the rule we could only receive the communication through the 
President. As far as I am personally concerned, I am ver 
glad to have it printed, but under the rule which we applied to 
everybody else I did not feel that we could properly present it. 
Under the rule Mr. Rustym Rustomjee is excluded from com- 
municating with us, because the rule says that communications 


and memorials from foreign citizens can only be received through 


| the President. 


Mr. McCUMBER. This is not a memorial to the Senate, 
| but it is a statement made by a foreign citizen, and, of course, 
as a mere statement and not addressed to the Senate or a 
petition to the Senate it could be properly printed. It is on 
that basis that I present it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule provides that— 
| No petition or memorial or other paper signed by citizens 01 ib 
| jects of a foreign power shall be received, unless the same be trans 


| mitted to the Senate by the President. 


Z. (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
\ bill (S. 3100) for the relief of Sylvester P. Hill (with ac- | 
ipanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
by Mr. NEWBERRY: 

y 4 ill (S. 3101) granting an inerease of pension to Martin 

pr ». Clark (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on | 

ons, 
By Mr. MYERS: 
bill (S. 3102) for the relief of Katherine Macdonald; to 
Committee on Public Lands. 
by Mr. OWEN: 
4 : - a € : ; P i 
an ill (S, 3108) granting an increase of pension to Andrew J, 
P are (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 





The Senator from North Dakota, 
it, asks unanimous consent to suspend this rule for the pur 
pose of presenting the paper indicated. Is there objection? 


importance that I think I should read it at the proper tim 
into the Recorp. 
the first occasion to do that. 
which have been made on the Senate floor, statements by Lloy« 


1 


l- 





as the Chair understands 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have objected 
to matters of this kind heretofore, and if we open the door to 
| one we open it to all. Therefore I object. 

Mr. LODGE rose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me say, if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will allow me, that I consider the matter as of such 


Of course, if my request is refused I will take 


But in many of the arguments 





. ) 
BOLLS 
quotations from his letters have been put into the 
is were also letters and statements made by British 
una other British subjects. I certainly can see no 


Creorce i] 
RECORD 
premiers 


} 


reason why we can not with the same propriety place in the 
RECORD cre Statement of a case, not directed to the Sen- 
ate in any way cither as a petition or a memorial, and have it 
printed 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, if the Senator had 
the floor and was submitting remarks to the Senate I would 
make no objection to his presenting it as a part of his remarks. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, 1 only want to say that early 
in the session, unmindful of the rule, I offered a petition here 


itizens of a foreign country—I do not even now re- 


signed by ‘ 


member of what country—and the Chair called my attention 
to the rule and I withdrew it. I have had innumerable peti- 
tions and telegrams and letters from people abroad concerned 
in the questions raised by the treaty. I had one telegram 
time ago of 10,000 words in regard to Fiume sent to ine 

rom Paris by the representative of that city there. 
Since the Chair called attention to it I have withheld them 


all that under our rules they could not 
tion that to indicate that the rule 


“reat strictness. 


all, and Lave replied to 
be admitted. I 
has been ipplied to me wit 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there no quarrel 
m the tor and on this subject, but } 
le misunderstanding as to what the rule applies 
or to what is intended to apply. If I receive a letter from 
a foreign subject upon any general matter pertaining to the 
relations between foreign nations, am I prohibited, under the 


ah g 
mereiy Mel 


be- 


wossibly 


is 
Sen: 

litt 
it 


wer invself 


there is a 


rule, from presenting that and having it printed in the Recorp? | 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
memorials but 


The rule applies not only to peti- 


tions and to any paper from foreign citizens or 


Be ¢ ate 
subjects, 


Mr. McCUMBER. Does not the Chair construe “any paper ” 
be i 
‘I 


a paper in the nature of a petition or memorial? 
PRESIDENT. The Chair construes the 


‘he VICE rule to 


have been made by the Senate of the United States in order 
that all matters affe*tirg foreign relations of the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall first come through the Presi- 
dent of the United States; that it was the purpose of the rule 


that foreign relations should not be embarrassed by placing in 
the Recorp petitions and memorials or any other papers signed 
by foreign citizens or subjects. That is the way the Chair con- 
strues the rule, and that is its purpose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection at all to the very 
liberal and comprehensive construction of the rule on the part 
of the Chair, because there are other methods of securing the 
same result. I therefore shall make no objection if that is the 
ruling of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It can be done by unanimous con- 

nt, or on notice the rule may be suspended for the purpose. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I only wish to say, in order to 
ive the Senate an idea how far this matter may go and the 
wisdom of the rule of which I was unmindful at the beginning 
of the session, that I have mentioned one, merely, of the papers 
I have received. I recall two others that have come to me 
lately. One was a long and elaborate communication from Inns- 


bruck, from the people of South Tyrol, which is handed over 
to Italy by the treaty with Austria. Only the other day I 
received a very long and elaborate paper from some Germans 
in Alsace, who wanted to have the question of Alsace and Lor- 


raine brought before the Senate. I have had communications 
from Frenchmen, and from, I think, men of every race in 
JSurope Jong and elaborate papers have come to me. I have 


simply replied to all that under the rule I could not present them ; 


and I have put them away. But if we make a change in the 
rule, it really will involve a great deal. There are many com- 
inunications I have received which I should like to have pre 
ented, but I have not been able to do so. 

Phe ViICk PRESIDENT. The Chair is not speaking with 
reference to the Senator from North Dakota or the document 
he has in mind and knows nothing about it; but the Chair 
desires to say that it has been a matter of daily occurrence 
for the Chair to receive communications and arguments and 


ecablegrams of all characters from foreign governments during 


the progress of the debate on the pending treaty, and they 
have been invariably sent by the Chair to the Secretary of 
State for transmission to the President. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I will state that I do not wish to avoid 


the rule in the slightest degree, but rather desire to know the 


imit of the rule. I intended to follow up my original request 
by asking that there be printed in the Recorp a statement—I 


think it was printed in the Daily Globe—which was published 
time 
the Sfatemepnt I thinl i 


some ago concerning the same question; but the writer 


of native of Indin: and thoug! 
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it has been given publicity through a great daily paper, und 
the rule it can not be, as I understand the construction, intro 
duced into the Recorp without unanimous consent; and yet 
could be read by any Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is sufficient for the Chair to |) 
compelled to rule when the question arises, but the Chair wi 
throw out the tentative suggestion as to whether there is an 
difference between the presentation of a paper and the readi; 
of it in extenso in the remarks of a Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. As I wish the two to go together, I sha! 
not offer this paper at this time, but later in the day I sha! 
take occasion to read it; and I hope the Senator from Washin 
ton will then be present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word. I desire to call (| 
attention to the fact that about three vears ago 
western Senator, in the course of a speech which he made on th, 
floor of the Senate, asked unanimous consent that a certn'y 
document which he held in his hand be printed as a part of his 
remarks anid was given. The following day it « 
veloped that it was a paper signed by a foreigner and comi) 
from a foreign country. The Senate immediately acted u 
that case and decided that the matter should be expunged fron 
the Recorp when the official ReEcorp was finally printed. I thi: 
we ought to live to the rule strictly. I do not believe thai 
Senator ought, as a part of his remarks, even to read a pay 
from « foreign citizen affecting any question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If I may be allowed to say a word in 1 
erence to the statement of the Senator from Utah, it seems 
me that if the Senator construes the rule so that a Senator ca 
not, even in a speech, use a statement printed in a foreign paj» 
by a foreign subject to elucidate what he is talking about snd 
have it printed in the Recorp, that the rule is being carried to 
a nonsensical extent. Why, Mr. President, many of the quot: 
tions in some of the speeches made against the treaty have been 
from what some British subject said on the subject, or what 
some one else—the Canadian premier, for instanece—claiims 
would be the construction of the treaty, and so forth. Does the 
Senator mean to say that those who agree with him on certain 
features of the treaty have been grossly out of order in quoting 
the statements made by foreign officials upon this subject? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator from Utah does not mean to 
say that, but all the quotations I have heard made by any Sena- 
tor are from what has been reported as the statement of so-and 
so, but the whole document, as I understand, has not been int 
duced into the Recorp, although it is true there have been quota 
tions made on the floor of the Senate as coming from for 
representatives. 

I do not know what the letter the Senator has contains, bu 
question is this: If we undertake to allow all petitions a1 
papers from foreign countries sent to Senators to be placed in 1! 
Recorp, they will not only fill the Recorp but will involve 
violation of the rule always respected in the past. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This must be the clear distictio 
that such communications can not come as papers to the Senat: 
of the United States unless they come through the President o 
through the setting aside of the rule, but a Senator addressi 
the Senate may use them in his arguments not as papers tliat 
come to the Senate but as fortifying the argument he is makine 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am somewhat astonished at the vi iD 


Senator's 


consent 


the Senator from Utah that a Senator can read in an widress 
what purports to be the statement of some foreign subject !u 
can not read the real address, which is absolutely authenticated 
by the signature of the person making it. 
LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE. 
Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on two occasions ther vi 


been presented under the head of petitions letters written | 
League to Enforce Peace directed to “ dear fellow coyenal 
and so forth, requesting financial assistance. I assume thi! 
well known throughout the United States that there is a 
which was in existence even before the World War, ind 
object was to secure an agreement between the natio! 
earth to maintain the peace of the world. Like «ll 
tions this one must have financial assistance, the sal 
Republican organization and the Democratic orgall 
nothing criminal at all in the request for th 
assistance. There is another organization in the U1) 
whose purpose is to prevent there being any wnderstal 
tween the nations of the world to prevent wars. 1 hav 
circulars from that organization, and I recall tin) 
which called upon me for such subscription as 1 mi, 
to give in that great cause and reciting that this 
posed to have an organization in every voting preci 
United States to prevent the adoption of the league ol 

I do not think it is at all improper for either 0} 
funds to losinthin its 
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her political organization to do the same thing; and my pur- 
in rising was to say that the greatest organization in the 
d States, outside of the two great political organiza- 
ms, and whose purpose is to oppose any league of nations, is 
the same thing that the League to Enforce Peace is 
ed with If both are sincere in their convictions, then 
are justified in seeking assistance to bring their views 
re the public. 


iif 
ing 


Tr) 
f 
NEUTRALIZATION TRANSPORTATION 
ir. MCCORMICK, Mr. President, I desire 
or from Massachusetts if he has 
retary of State in response to 
initted on September 11, de: 
tham on the neutralization of transportation in China. 
Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, I offered a Senate 
ch was adopted, requesting the Secretary 
(| to the Senate the report of Mr. |} 
systems of China. I have 
the VICE PRESIDENT. 
it not? 
ir. LODGE. It was a resolution 
d come to the Senate. J] say 
, if an answer were received, my 
us it usually is in the ease of 
That is the practice. | have heard nothing of it. 
se, the Vice President suggests the possibility that it 
eceived and lost in the Secretary’s office, but that 
sition Which I decline to accept. 
| VICK PRESIDENT. No: the Vice President suggested 
that a resolution of the Senate would call for an an- 
to the Senate and not to the Senator from Massachusetts, 
LODGE. Of course it would: the Chair 
not been received. I think |] may 
Hitherto, during all the time 
it has been customary at least to 
tions. If it would take time to respon 
in the very rare cases where information was refused 
ection the President, that was stated. Under this 
stration the practice has grown up of paying no atten- 
latever to them, as anyone will find who will take the 
to look over the history of the resolutions of inquiry 
(| to Mexico offered by many Senators since the begin- 
the Mexican trouble. I have been told, though I have 
nted them myself, that there are 262, and I think only 
been answered. They go to the departments or to the 
, and no notice at all is taken of them. If there is an 
on to sending in the information asked for, that is not 
Nothing is stated. They are Simply pocketed, and no 
nis paid to them. That 
rood one, but it is new. 
VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
ie ordinary course of the departments as now consti- 
but some of them do acknowledge the receipt of com- 
lions, and the Chair has handed down the acknowledg- 
receipt of communications. ‘The Senator states accu- 
however, that ordinarily you get 
wer, 
LODGE. I did not mean that my remark 
» failure to answer applies to all departments. 
y departments that answer, as they 
(ulre time to furnish the informatio: 
pt of the resolution and state the fi 
© given, they state that, but they 
mind 


OF IN CHINA, 


to ask the senior 
had any answer from the 
the resolution which was 


of State to for- 
‘aul Whitham on the rail- 
received no answer whatever, 

It would come to the Senate, 


of the Senate. Yes: it 
[ have received: none. I 
attention would be called 
the introducer of a resolu- 


has 
a 


IS 


has 


that 


say 


ice 


l, that was usually 


Ol 


to say 
always have. If 
1, they acknowledge 
ict; or if the report 
acknowledge it. What 
were the inquiries chiefly in regard to foreign 


McCORMICK, 
Department 
e that of 


Mr. President, perhaps the business of 
is conducted privy from the Secretary of 
the delegation in Paris. 
LABOR 
DIAL, Mr. President, | 
the time of the Senate t 
ibjeet that I 


STRIKES, 


0 present some views that T have 
consider of considerable importance, so 
0 that I have written down what I have to say. 
VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the Sen- 
ceeding in the morning hour? The Chair hears none, 
DIAL. Mr, President, I have been a Member of this bedy 
‘i short time I feel a delicacy in saying anything on 
ibject, However, in these troublesome times if I were to 
lent when it is my duty to speak I feel that I would 
derelict in performing my duty, not only to the people 
(1 Carolina but to the entire country, 
I) iced in the Washington Post of a day 
Vitzpatrick, a high official in the 
Said that in calling the 


or two since where 
American Federation 
Steel strike he felt that he 


uing with a report of Mr. Paul | liberally, 


is entirely right, | 
with | 
[ have been in the! 
acknowledge these | 
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eee — a 


was representing this Government. 1] 
Self authority to speak for 
so far as my interest in it 
Strike he did not represent 


do not te to my 
this Government, but I do Say that 
concerned when he led said 
my part of the Government. I re 
pudiate any effort on the part anyone to entangle this Gov- 
ernment on the le of either capital or labor in private dis 
putes. I am a friend of both capital and To drive out 
the one or to Oppress the other would be « jually suicidal to the 
future prosperity of this country. I believe that capital should 


arroga 


is cal 


of 
Sit 


labor. 


be encouraged to invest and to develop the resources of our 
Nation, and thereby give employment to our people, and that 
it should be allowed a fair and just return for its use. At 


the same time labor should be treated equitably, humanely, and 


liv 
live 


The phrase “94 
work not only to 
dition, 


ing 


wage” never appealed me. Me 
> but to accumulate, to better their con 


to 


be 


to enabled to educate their children and to buy 
| homes and to lay up something for support in old age. I have 
no objection to labor combining in a proper way to better its 


Of | 


condition. If ene desires 
is willing to admit him, 
if labor prefers to 
permitted to pursue 


to join the union and if the union 
I see no objection. On the other hand, 
remain out of the union, they should be 
whatever line of work they desire ; 


ma 


should’ not be molested or harassed. At the same time T am 
strongly opposed to lockouts and strikes in Government posi- 
| tions or in operating publie utilities. If any differences exist 


is a new system—TI dare Say | 


between employer ; 
mutually 


ind employee, they should get 
talk over their troubles, or their 
and should settle 


together and 
imaginary troubles, 


their differences among themselves. If this 
should be found impossible, then there should be some way of 
compulsory arbitration in the occupations above mentioned or 


a reasonable notice to qr 
tion to labor asking 


lit should be required. 
whatever it 


T have no objec- 
desires for its services, and 


if it and its eniployer can agree, well and goed, but if not, 
they should be slow to strike, but should consider the injury 
and suffering of the toiling millions who have no relief and 


who had nothing to do with the cause of the trouble. 
of no law to compel 
employer or at any 


IT know 
any particular individual to work for any 
particular occupation, When they can not 
agree, the remedy should be to quietly quit and to purs 

other voeation or occupation in life. 
[ am sorry for the man who Says that 


ue som 


he is only qualified to 


fill one position. When labor Says it will net work for it: 
former employer because they can not agree, and when it goe 
further and combines and announces that no one else shal 


work for said employer, and if it should go so far 
itself and destroy life or property, it should be 1 
responsible under the penalties of the law 
doing it may commit. And at that time the law should 
in with its strong arm and suppress any disorder. Such pro- 
tection is what people pay taxes for. I am no more interested 
in one class than in the other. My opinion is that the profits 
of each have about reached the peak, and that it is now high 
time to consider the interests of those who bear the burdens 


as to forget 
eld strictly 
for whatever wrone 


step 


| and pay the bills—the public. 


nothing until you get 
|} and laws to redress all wrongs, and when these ; 
in | 
There | 


| are elected directly by the people, and we know, or at 
ask unanimous consent to take a 


| 
| 


In this country we have a constitutional form of government 
ire upturned 
anarchy will prevail. Without intending in the least to criticize 
my colleagues, I am thoroughly convineed that Congress 
taking cognizance of too many quarrels between different groups 
of citizens. We are continually having hearings, spending 
money, and consuming time, and, to my mind, very little zood 
has been accomplished. If the parties to these controversies 
knew that they would not get the ear of Congress, they would 
get together and settle their own grievances more rapidly and 
there would be unrest and turmoil. I fear that we are 
allowing our body to fast become the clearing house for the 
scandals of the Nation and are affording free advertising to 
much muckraking that should not be heralded abroad. We 

least 


egislate on 
comprehensive way. If the 


is 


less 


should know, what is best for them, and should | 
national subjects in a broad and 
pace we have been setting in the recent past continued— 
taking notice of all items from school-teachers’ pay to the 
league of nations and peace treaty—it will not be long before 
husbands and wives wil] bring their differences for us to 
settle. We should remember that the several States still have 
rights, and they should cope with them and settle all intra- 
state questions, and that we should not undertake to investigate 
matters unless they are of a peculiarly national character and 
unless we have a constitutional right to apply a remedy. It 
is high time to lay aside all unnecessary restrictions and let 
the public act normally again. It is a function of government 
to tax, regulate, and supervise but not to in business, 
The Government should get out of all In it can at the 


is 


engage 


isiness 
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curliest minute and allow its citizens to pursue their usual 
course in a natural and legitimate way, otherwise we will grow 


up st nation of dependents instead of an independent population. 
SHORTAGE OF SUGAR, 
Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I send to the desk a -resolution 
nnd ask that it be read. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will read the reso- 
Intion. 


The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 197), as follows: 
Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Commerce is hereby in- 
structed to investigate the shortage of sugar and the prices of sugar in 


the United States, and that the Sugar Equalization Board is respect- 
fully requested to cooperate with the Senate Committee on Commerce 
in this investigation. 

Resolved further, That the Senate Committee on Commerce is di- 
rected to report to the Senate at the earliest possible time its conclu- 
sions, especially on the following: 

(a) The reasons for the shortage of sugar. 

(bv) Information regarding the prices of sugar, and whether any un- 
just er exorbitant profits have been made on sugar; and if soe, by 
whom. 

(c) ‘The prospects for relief from the sugar shortage. 

(d) Fixing the responsibility for the shortage of sugar. 

(e) Advice to whether legislation to prevent speculation in sugar 


is desirable. 

(f) Whether the Sugar ks 
within its present capacity. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, it will be observed that the reso- 
lution as drawn referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
The chairman of the Committee on Commerce suggests that he 
thinks the reference should be to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce instead, or possibly to the Committee on Agriculture 
2nd Forestry. On retlection I am inclined to think that the 
reference should be to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, and I ask unanimous consent to have the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry named in place of the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has a right to modify 
his resolution, and it will be so modified. | 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, with reference to this matter, cer- 
tainly the condition af the sugar supply in this country is a 
mutter of immediace personal interest to the head of every fam- 
ily and every consumer. I am led to believe, by information 
which comes to me from very reliable sources, that the danger 
of a sugar famine next year is as great as was the danger of a 
like famine last year, or greater. 

The Sugar Equalization Board, authorized by the President, 
bought the entire Cuban crop of raw sugars for 1919 and made 
contracts with the refiners to sell them their entire allotment of 
sugar with the understanding that the refined should be sold to 
the wholesale trade at 9 cents less 2 per cent f. 0. b. refinery. 
The Sugar kqualization Board also controlled the beet crop of 
1918, but had no control over the 1919 crop of beet sugar in this 
country, 

In October, 1918, the Sugar Equalization Board allotted to the 
British Royal Commission, who are the authorized buyers for 
England, France, and Italy, one-third of the raw sugar of Cuba, 
Which at that time was decided as a fair distribution of the 
Cuban crop for ourselves and our allies, Owing to the heavy 
demand in this country & sugar shortage developed in June of 
this year, and all export orders were stopped on July 1 except 
the British Royal Commission’s share of the Cuban crop, which 
is being refined in this country on toll and shipped abroad. Early 
in August the Sugar Equalization Board called to the attention 
of the President the critical situation confronting the consumer 
of susar and advised at that time that the Sugar Equalization 
Board control be extended to cover the beet-sugar crop of 1919 
and the Cuban cane crop of 1920 in order to provide an equitable 
distribution and price control, and prevent speculation in sugars, 
Which would naturally prevail on a short supply. On September 


yualization Board should be continued 


is 


1} the Equalization Board could have made contracts with the 
beet-sugar refiners to sell their entire crop at 10 cents per pound ; 
“1 wit} ’ , arn rminar ye . . : . 

Uso with the Cuban planters on the same basis, making refined 


sugar 10 cents seaboard. 


It is the belief and the 
officially connected with 


nstead of 9 cents, for this year’s crop. 


harge of many of those who have been 
1) 


the control and distribution of the sugar 
supply that owing to the Executive's failure to act and extend 
this control beet sugar refiners are asking 114 cents for beet 


suga 


1 to-day f. 0. b. retinery, and the stock of raw sugar will be 
exhausted in four weeks, and refiners will be out of sugar in 


November and December, resulting in a serious shortage and 
sugar famine for the entire eastern half of the country. In 
the meantime foreign buyers have contracted for 25 per cent of 
the Cuban crop for 1920, and our refiners in this country have 
not contracted for a single pound, awaiting the President’s de- 
cision as to a further control, and unless immediate action is 


faken in this matter foreign buyers will buy 50 per cent of the 
Cuban crop, which wil in a sugar famine and extreme 


will result 
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shortage in this country all of next year, which will result j 
high prices and cause speculation. 

The board’s opinion is that sugar should be rationed im 
diately, and all distribution and prices be under their contr, 
until conditions are normal again in the production and distrip,, 
tion of sugar. The failure of the President to act on the boari|'s 
suggestion has already resulted in a cent and one-half advance: 
above the price offered the Sugar Equalization Board on Septen, 
ber 1, and without control the refiners will not make contrac. 
for future delivery, which will result in 15-cent sugar wholes:}; 
and probably 20 cents to the consumer. 

When the present crop of raws is refined from Cuba the Sues; 
Equalization Board’s duty is over, and the mantfacture gn 
distribution of sugar will depend entirely upon the refiners ani 
wholesalers, who will have to obtain their supplies as best they 
can without any Government assistance. It is the belief of thy 
board that the present emergency will result seriously in obt:i) 
ing sufficient supply for the consumer unless this Government 
control is extended and supervised for another year, and wil! 
result in 20 cents a pound for sugar to the consumer and with 
only 50 per cent of the requirements available, 

In addition, we are faced with a shortage of the sugar-hec; 
crop in California of 40 per cent, and it is further urged tha 
the Cuban and Porto Rican crops should be controlled by Govern 
ment purchase and distribution to prevent any undue proportio: 
ing to European countries and to prevent sugar falling into th 
hands of speculators. 

If it is true that the Sugar Equalization Board has severg 
times requested the President to give his attention to this sub 
ject, the country ought to know it, and if it is a misstatement of 
the fact the President ought to have an opportunity to say so 
to the country. At all events I think we realize that the subj 
is most important, and the country ought to have the tr 
wihout delay. If the President is not responsible for neglectin 
this question he should be given the opportunity to say so 

Mr. President, I think this is a matter of great and immedi: 
importance to the country, and I ask unanimous consent for th 
present consideration of the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by 
agreed to. 


unanimous consent 


SENATE ROLL CALLS. 

Mr. BRANDEGEF. Mr. President, I give notice of 
posed amendment to the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
ask that the Secretary may read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


I give notice of a proposed amendment to the Standing R 
the Senate, as follows* Amend Rule XII by adding to the end 
the following paragraph : 

‘4. When the roll 1s called, cither for the purpose of taking 
yeas and nays or for ascertaining the presence of a quorum, 


sult shall not be announced by the presiding officer until at | 
minutes shall have elapsed after the beginning of the calling 
roll, and every Senator who answers to his name within 1 
shall have the right to be recorded.” 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if I may be allo 
courtesy of a minute to explain briefly. the purpose 
proposed amendment to the rules, I will do so. 

Senators are not on the floor of the Chamber all the tin 
it has come within my experience half a dozen times 
the last month or two, while sitting in my office in th 
Office Building, that the bell would ring, indicating eil 
call for a quorum or a vote. I have immediately left thie 
and attempted to get the elevator in the Office Building 


seni 


trolley car, and then the other elevator in this building, 
reach the floor of the Senate, and in four or five instances, 
and in the last instance, in company with six other Seniutor 
in the exercise of due diligence, 1 arrived as the Sect 
was handing the result of the roll call to the Chair, and Just 
in time to be recorded. In the other instances I fail 

here in time. 

I do not know that the proposed amendment I hive > 
mitted will cover the situation, and it is merely des oe 
bring the subject to the attention of the Committee ou iu 
so that Senators who may be engaged in their offices 1a) 
lose an opportunity to vote, perhaps upon a eritical oc sion 
It seems to me, inasmuch as the Senate Office Building fe 
been located at the distance from the Senate Chamber 
which it is located, a Senator is fairly entitled, 1! s 


the exercise of due care and haste upon his own part 
time enough to get here after he is notified that ( 


going to be called, and to put his name upon the rol! 
the sole purpose of the resolution. ' 

I make no intimation that the situation is duc 
procedure of the secretaries or clerks at the desk. 
possible for the Secretary to tell, in the calling of th 


if 1} 70 Ue 
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rapidly to call it in order to keep paee with the rapidity with 
which the elevators and trolley cars move between this Cham- 
her and the Senate Office Building. They move at different 
rates of speed at different times, according to the emergency. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator if he has made an estimate of the usual time required 
for calling the roll. I understand it requires about five min- 
utes to go over the names in the first instance, and if other 
Senators come in the roll is gone over again, and in the neigh- 
porhood of eight minutes is required. That would be about 
half the time that is suggested in this proposed amendment to 
the rules. What would the Senate be doing during the balance 
of the time? Does the Senator contemplate that the calling 
of the roll shall in all instances require 15 minutes before 
anything further is done? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, no; I do not contemplate that the 
time consumed shall be entirely devoted to the calling of the 
roll. I do contemplate that some period of time ought to be 
fixed, so that a Senator may know how. fast he will have to 
move in order to get here. Each Senator can time himself, 
Yesterday I asked my secretary to leave my office and time 
himself, taking the elevators and the trolley car, from the time 
he left the office to the time when he got on the door of the 
Senate. He did it very accurately, timing himself by his 
watel, and it took him four and one-half minutes to get here, 
because he got both elevators and the trolley car very promptly. 
Coming back, hewever, he did not have such good luck, and 
it took seven and one-half or eight minutes. 

\Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President-—-— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I assume if the ordinary time for eall- 
of the roll is. 10 minutes, the crack of doom would not 
impend if we sat here in silence for two or three minutes, as 
I have done many a time waiting for a quorum. I yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I wish to to the Senator from 
Connecticut that it might be possible to secure the reform 
which he desires by adopting the practice of the House of 
Representatives. There the roll called, and after it has 
heen called it is called the second time for the uabsentees. 
That makes a definite arrangement by which it may be ascer- 
tuined whether it is possible for absentees to be brought into 
the Chamber. 

I think the difficulty of naming a certain time would be that 
the Senate would sit here with nothing to do and great diffi- 
culty would be found in limiting it by time; but if the Senator 
would change his proposed amendment so as to previde that 
after the roll is called for « vote it shall be called the second 
til far absentees are concerned we would have a 
detinite and rather accurate way of giving absentees close at 
lund an opportunity to vote. I merely make that suggestion. 


ine 
luis 


suggest 


is 


ne so as 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will state that my suggestion is 
merely for the purpose of calling the attention of the Com- 


ttee on Rules to the evil, if I may call it that, for which a 
orrection is sought. Every sort of proposition will be pre- 


ited to the committee, and they will consider the whole 
on and report what in their judgment is the proper 
remedy. I do not know what it will be. I had to suggest 


net x to bring it before the committee for their considera- 


Mr, KNOX, The members of the Committee on Rules have at 
times discussed this matter. Of course every Senator 
us to be recorded when there is a roll eall, I think, 

ess something —— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Not always. 


Mr. THOMAS. No; not always. 
KNOX. I was just going to qualify that by stating 
there was something pressing that induced him to vary 
t position. One of the remedies that has been sug- 
in the committee was that the time be noted when the 
hbegins—for instance, a roll call might begin now at 
les past 1 o’clock—and then it could be provided that 
i© Within 10 minutes from the beginning of the roll ca!) 
lator not in the Chamber when his name was called 
have the privilege of reporting to the Secretary and 
his presence noted. That would not interfere with the 
Jusihess of the Senate at all, for the Senate would proceed with 
Usihess after the roll call had been finished. 


hy S 
hay 


} 


ah 


'. HITCHCOCK, I think, if the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. KNOX. Certainly. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK, In many cases when the roll is called, 
os ‘the result is announced the Senate is in doubt as to what 
> Bolg to do. For instance, it may be a roll call on taking 
= : ‘crtalm Measure, and in that case the Senate would have 
it} bites 


is of knowing whether the measure would be taken up 
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or not, whereas if the roll is called in the first place and a 
number of absentees are discovered, and it is called then so far 
as the absentees are concerned, the Senate will be proceeding 
with some action until the absentees are given an opportunity 
to come in, but in many cases the roll call must be acted upon 
at once one way or the other. 

Mr. KNOX, I see the point the Senator makes. I was ouly 
stating this as one of the various things that had been sug 
gested, but I do think there ought to be some provision made 
so that Senators who have offices only in the Senate Office 
Building may have an opportunity to be recorded on a roll call. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The rule which prevails in the House of 
Representatives apparently works satisfactorily. 

Mr. KNOX. Does the Senator think that would cover a suffi 
cient length of time to enable a Senator to get to the Chamber? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I believe it would. 

Mr. KNOX. It does in the House, I understand. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It takes three-quarters of an hour to 
call the roll in the House. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have forgotten exact!) 
when it was, but I think possibly in the Sixty-third Congress. 
that the Senate adopied a rule which provided that after a roii 
eall had been had a roll call of the absentees should also be had. 
We worked under that rule, I think, for two or three months 
and abrogated it because it consumed a vast deal of time, but 
it was a splendid rule. It afforded every Senator an oppo: 
tunity to be here and have his vote recorded. 

Mr. KNOX. That is substantially the rule suggested by 1} 


— 


Senator from Nebraska. 
Mr. ASHURST. Absolutely. I remember we had the rule fer 
at least three or four months, and it was abrogated; why, I duo 


not know. 

Mr. KNOX. How long ago was that? 

Mr. ASHURST. I should say it was at the end of the Sixty 
third Congress. The rule was adopted some time in the latter 
part of 1913 or the early part of 1914. We worked under the 
rule for, I should say, three months. It worked admirably and 
gave every Senator un opportunity to get from the Senate Offie: 
Building to the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the only time 
the rol! is ealled the second time since IT have been a Member 
of the body is when the first roll call does not that 
quorum is present, 

Mr. ASHURST. I am trusting to my memory only, but | 
am very sure we did have such a rule providing that when the 
roll call was conciuded, the roll of the absentees should then 
be called. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator will find that referred 
only to the matter of a quorum and not to a vote. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, in the House of Representa 
tives they have the previous question. If there is a roll cal 
and a filibuster is precipitated, it can be handled very prompt) 
and quickly by the Committee on Rules by moving the previous 
question. For the last 10 years the Senate has been doing 
everything it could to increase delay and prevent action. If 
the resolution proposed by the Senator from Connecticut wer: 
adopted, fixing 15 minutes for each roll call, there would b 
4 roll calls an hour or 20 a day, and the Senate could consunx 
all that time in roll calls, thus preventing the transaction 
business. We had been able to get unanimous consent for «a 
final vote promptly, but three years ago we passed a resolutio! 
providing that that can be done only when we have a quoruni 
present. All measures of that sort have lessened the chance 
to facilitate action on the part of the Senate, and what we need 
more than anything else is a rule to facilitate action and not 
rules to delay action. It seems to me that for the last 8 or 10 
years we have been adding to the rules and adding to the rules 
so that there is no possibility of having the previous question 
moved on a matter of any consequence. It has delayed the 
possibility of the Senate getting any action. That conditior 
does not exist in the House of Representatives, because they ca 
move the previous question at any time or get a report fron: 
the Committee on Rules. 

I am satisfied that if the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Connecticut is adopted, at any time when there is any- 
thing pending before the Senate, as we could only have four 


show 


roll calls an hour, the five hours of the afternoon devoted 
to roll ealls would consume the entire business day of the 
Senate. 


We had here for a while, I think for two months, whether 
under a rule or not, the practice of calling the names of the 
absentees. If I mistake not the Senator fron. Arkansas [Mr. 
Roginson]} or the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Writiams] 
had that adopted temporarily. I know it was done for a short 
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while, but it was seen that it occasioned delay and it was 
abandoned If there is any amendment to the rules that I 
want, it is an nmendment to facilitate business and have action 
and not delay, not to have the Senate wait until Senators can 
sit in their rooms up town and then make it easy for them to 
het vote, and have the rest of the Senate delayed 
intil the 1 ake their appearance. 
EXPORT TRADE. 
Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, yesterday I reported from the 





Conimittee on Banking and Currency the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 88) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide further for 
t! itional security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting 
in the prosecution of the war, to supervise the issuance of securi- 
; ties, and for other purposes.” It was a unanimous report, but I 
eglected to put into the Rrecorp the proper report, and I want 
take just a moment for that purpese. 
fhe proposed Senate joint reselution SS was directed to be 
ed by the Senate committee by striking out paragraph 3, 
on page 2, reluting to the buying of bonds, but otherwise it pro- 
posed to modify the authority of the War Finance Corporation 
act of April 5, 1918. The powers of the War Finance Corporation 
are shown in sections 7, 8, and 9, which, without reading, I in- 
sert in the Recorp as a part of ny remarks. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that will be 
aon 
Tl sections referred to are as follows: 
S 7. That the eorporation shall be empowered and authorized to 
dvances pon such te s and not inconsistent herewith, as it may 
I ', for periods not cxceeding five years from tbe respective dates 
of ich advances 
(1) To any bank, banker, or trust company in the United States 
Which shall have mad ter April 6, 1917, and which shall have out- 
<, any loan or loans to any person, firm, corporation, or associa- 
i iducting an established and going business in the United States, 
whose operations shall Le necessary or contributory to the prosecution of 
th cr, and evideneed by note or notes, but no such advance shall 
iS per t of the face value of such lean or loans; and 
fo any bank, }anker, or trust company in the United States 
wl shall have rendered financial assistance, directly or indirectly, 
t¢ such person, Uirm, rporation, or association by the purchase 
April 6, 1917, of bonds or other obligations, but ne such 
shall exceed 75 per cent of the value of such bonds or other 
tions at the time of such advance, as estimated and determined 
» board of directors of the corporation. 
| advances shall be made upon the promissory note or notes of such 
banker, or trust company, secured by the notes, bonds, or 
he obligations which ;: the basis of any such advance by the 
orporation, together with all the securities, if any, which such bank, 
tat in , or trust company may hold ollateral for such notes, bonds, 


er obligations. 





The corporation shali, however, have power to make advanees (a) 
to 100 per cent of the face value of any such loan made by any 
ul nk, banker, or trust company to any such person, firm, cor- 
oration, o1 sociation, and (b) up to 100 per cent of the value at 
he 1 y such advance (as estimated and determined by the board 


directors of the 


corporation) of such bonds or other obligations by 





the purchase of which financial assistance shall have been rendered. to 
uch person, firm, corporation, or association: Provided, That every 
such advance shail be secured in the manner deseribed in the preceding 
part this seeci in addition thereto by collateral security, 
to be furnished by the bank, banker, or trust company, of such char- 
acte is Shall be prescribed by the board of directors, of a value, at 
the time of such advance (as estimated and determined by the board 
irectors of the corporation), equal to at least 33 per cent of the 
nt advanced by the orporation. The corporation shal! retain 
pewer to require additional seeurity at any time. 
Sec, &. That the corporation shall be empowered and authorized to 
make advances from time to time, upon such terms, not ineonsistent 
herewith, as_ it may prescribe, for periods not exceeding one year, to 


any savings bank, banking institution, or trust company in the United 
States which receives savings deposits, or to any building and loan 
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at any one time an amount equal to 124 per cent of the sum of (1) 
the authorized capital stock of the corperation plus (2) the aggregat, 
amount of bonds of the corporation authorized to be outstanding at 
any one time when the capital stock is fully paid in. Every such 
advance shall be secured by adequate security of such character as sha)} 
be preseribed by the board of directors of a value at the time of such 
advance (as estimated and determined by the board of directors) 
equal to (except in case of an advance made to a railroad in the pos. 


session and control of the President, for the purpose of making adid{ 
tions, betterments, or road extensions to such railroad) at least 125 
per cent of the amount advaneed by the corporation. The cor 
poration shall retain power to require additional seeurity at any 
time. - The rate of interest charged on any such advance shall not hp 
less than 1 per cent per annum in excess of the rate of discoun 


for 90-day commercial paper prevailing at the time of such adyay 
at the Federal reserve bank ef the district in which the 
is located. 

Mr. OWEN. This joint resolution gives some additional povy- 
ers, extending the time from 5 to 10 years for operation of the 
powers of that organization, and it is extended so as to per 
them tu give assistance to foreign exports. 

The country has got into a condition where the foreign ex. 
changes, because of our excess commodity shipments, are yer 
mueh disorgunized, and to such an extent as to make it almos 
impossible for the people of Europe to buy our goods, the ex 
change of Italy being nearly two for one, the French and Belgia) 
exchange being almost as much, and the exchange with Grea 
Britain being very adverse to Great Britain. So those people 
are deterred from buying our American goods, such as we tind 
valuable to export. 

For that reason the joint resolution was drawn up by th 
Treasury Department, and it comes with the unanimous repo: 
of the committee. Gov. Harding, governor of the Federal Re 
serve Board, was present before the committee yesterday an 
explained that it met the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board. There is no objection to it in any quarter that [I know 
of. It really is a matter of great urgency and ought to be dis 
posed of. If there is no objection to its disposition I shall ly 
very glad to have it disposed of. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota 

Mr. GRONNA. J want to say to the Senator from Oklahoma 
that I do net know that I have any objection to the joint reso 
lution, but as the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry wer 
considering the food control bill and the rent bill, it was in 
possible for me to be present when this measure was considered 
For that reason I should like to have it go over to give me an 
opportunity to look into it. 

Mr. OWEN. I am leaving the city for a few days. Howeve! 
I will say to the Senator that I will not press it, but will leav 
it inerely to the committee members themselves to dispose of it 
as they see fit. I have done what I could with regard to i 
The chairman requested me to present it to the Senate 
submit the report. 


borrow 


and to 


I should like to put in the Recorp a statement is to th 
policy pursued by Great Britain in the Finnish loan of 1916 
£6,000,000—under license of the treasury of Great Britain by th 


British Bank for Foreign Trade (Ltd.), in which they explai 
the manner in which these advances functioned in support! 


the commerce both of Great Britain and of Finland. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is > 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
“THE FINNISH LOAN, 1919, £6,000,000. 
“THE DUTY OF CAPITAL, 











association in the United States, on the promissory note or notes of ‘On all sides there is the cry that if we do not restore 
the rowing institution SF ae Grae een each export trade we shall become a bankrupt nation, Increase })! 
id\ ») be necessary or y or’ 0 * prosecution o Ie a lite acl Bae as . at © stiv tropic sll these 
war or important in the public interest: Provided, That such note or | @uction, work hard, curtail nonproductive work all th ' 
ib . ured by the pledge of securities of such character as | cellent exhortations are being urged throughout the country 
= re pre aa ec be oo eee = oe of a Sea oid — the effort to cure the lethargy and extravagance that 
value of which he time of such advance (as estimated and deter- | , eae . Hilittog we ally se prece] 
mined by the board of directors of the corporation), shail be equal in | lowed _the cessation ol hostilities. Gradually | these pr ma 
The nedar taken 133 per cent of the amount ef sueh advance. | are being driven home in the directions in which they are mo 
iain die acaatvnemeaey meek eae | on any such advance shall not be less | needed and the fallacies of limitation of hours and outpu 
th per cent per annum in excess of the rate of discount for 90- esas . : 
lay commercial paper prevailing at the time of such advance at the | being exposed, } 3 
Federal re vs b t distrs in whic h the borrowing institu- | ‘That is all to the good. But in the great t] 
tior + locate ut ich rate of interest shall in no case be greater | ahand > we a taal: f saving » nati From { » thal 
than the average rate ivable by the borrowing institution on. its | ah aud of us ~the task of saving the nation Pom a > a 
loa nd investments mia _ during six months prior to the date | leads to bankruptcy and ruin—capital nee ee es 
ad\ ! o, emer that \ nere the eres — ae becemvatte by a | than hands and brains. That there is capital ayiallapie hb © 
0 ng © is less than sue ‘ate of discount for 90-day 7 ar oh ; “ , 7 . ag s gre being spel 
reial paper the rate of interest on such advance shall be equal | COULtry is only too obvious. inormous sums are being 
ch rate of discount ‘ corporation shall retain power to require | OD the purchase of large estates, picttires and eu 08, , 
sees ity ale .F me as Siabieniiiie : heeteiat't | and precious stones, expensive furniture, and other ! 3 
h: 1e corpornti sha wee owered and authorized in | me ea at ie 4 . : ‘ wy prefer at suc! 
xer nal ises to make advances directly to any person, firm, cor- | Phere are people who will tell you that the J prete e t hom 
sociation conducting an established and going business time as this to spend their money on tangible things 5 
b ited States whose operation shall be necessary or contributory | rather than to put it beyond their control by investing 
o ( ution of the war (but only for the purpose of conducting | They will wait a | : {] land lies But thi vay ! 
I s in the United States and only when in the opinion of | wey, , Wes Walt to see low the lant ar ; ‘ 
tors of the corporation such person, firm, corpora- | national bankruptcy. 
tien. or asso tion j nable to obtain funds upon reasonable terms | ime - - NTA 
b banking channels or from the general public), for pertods not | TRADE FOLLOWS CAPITAL, L nance 
& ove at taptrag h rice nad SaUUaLea oe a | “Tt was by the employment of British capital 1 came 
I ? ihje« h rules ang regula ms as may be pre- Pattie Sines = aad ‘ Sh a tes *< . a i 1 » and pecans 
| il ‘ ws of the corporation. In no case shall British trade abroad that British trade was built ae end short 
th sgregate amount of the advanees made under this section exceed | preeminent, If British capital becomes insular an 
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sighted, then not only shall we fail to regain our preeminence 
but we shall inevitably be involved in disaster, because our 
oversea Commerce is vital to our national existence. Unemploy- 
iment, Widespread poverty, economic ruin, social and political 
chaos—these would be a heavy price to pay for the temporary 
enjoyment of the luxury and ease on which money is now 
being lavished. 

* How, then, can capital be most usefully and profitably em- 
ployed to help our oversea trade? It is often overlooked that 
even before the war Kurope was the biggest customer for. Brit- 
ish goods. Our exports to North and South America, important 
and valuable as they were, did not amount to so much as those 
to Hurope. We sold more to Germany than to the United 
Siates, more to France than to the Argentine, more to Russia 
than to Brazil and Chile together. Now that the United States, 
vith the enormous advantage that the war has given her, has 
embarked so energetically upon a great export trade, it is 
unlikely that this preponderance of Europe among our custom- 
ers will be diminished. On the contrary, it may easily happen 
we shall have to concentrate still more on the markets 
home. 

** WHERE 


nearest 
BRITISH GOODS ARE NEEDED. 
\t the moment there is no doubt where our goods are most 
necded. The war-stricken countries of Europe, and the new 
that before the war relied on Germany for the bulk 
of their imports, are crying out for our goods. But they have 
no means of paying for them. They have plenty of depreciated 
curreney and plenty of produce that they could send us in 
rpturn for our goods. But British manufacturers and exporters 
need to be paid in sterling, not in depreciated currency nor in 
foreign produce. This is where, in normal times, the exchange 
comes in. But the exchange dealer only deals in a cer- 
id of credit. He does not create credit. If, say, Poland 
credit, either direct or indirect, available here, the 
ige merchant can not sell sterling here in exchange for 
urrency in Poland, however high the rate he is offered. 

In normal circumstances there would be sterling credits 
arising from Polish goods imported by us, and these credits 
could be employed in paying for British goods exported to 
Poland. But all this machinery has been upset by the war, 
und the credits do not exist here. This is where capital can 
come to the rescue. Capital ean supply the necessary credit 
for the benefit of the impoverished countries. 

“ BEST MARKET FOR THE POUND 
hear a great deal of lamentation over the depreciation 

pound sterling, and, generally speaking, it is all too 
true. But all values, and especially exchange values, are rela- 
live. At home the pound sterling is undoubtedly depreciated, 
it so far as it purchases a much-reduced quantity of com- 
And in terms of United States currency it is greatly 
depreciated, in so far as the sterling exchange rate is extremely 
low. But in terms of most European currencies the pound 
sterling stands at a premium, and in terms of some of them at 
i premium far outstripping its discount across the Atlantic. 
li is a most elementary rule of successful trading to sell one’s 
soods and services in the best market. The pound sterling is 

xception to the rule. 

‘But what of supporting the foreign exchanges that are 


MOST 


State 


(le ale 
tain | 
] 


has ne 


exelal 


STERLING, 
Wi 
of the 


modities, 


ho ¢ 


isulist us’ Sterling exchange in the United States is very 
‘OW, and since we import certain essential foodstuffs from 
America, and, moreover, owe America large sums for war 


dal e : f . : . . : 
aout und interest, this low exchange is a serious disadvantage 
‘Us. Is it not primarily necessary, it may be asked, to 
tater our exports to America, so as to support the exchange 
ere’ 
“TRADE EQUIPOISE THE FIRST ESSENTIAL, 
‘But 


do hot 


foreign exchange and finance are cosmopolitan. They 
\ork in water-tight compartments. We must, first of all, 
nw it that the value of our exports and our services to other 
“Oons is sufficient to balance the value of the imports and 


eee of other nations to ourselves. We can do that most 
beditiously by trading in the most favorable market. When 


that eminently aie : 

= liinently desirable equipoise is reached the exchanges, so 
bn — this country is concerned, will right themselves either 
. “'bitrage operations in exchange or by the transfer of 


eek: Until that equipoise is reached our financial 
Sion 2 - out of gear and we can not allow it free play. 
Doaition K ae a free gold market. We can not resume our 
resto, ca ye World’s monetary center. It is essential to 
* our trade balance as quickly as we can. 
“1 “THE ‘EXPORT OF CAPITAL’ FALLACY. 


Is hecessary, 


What is eal} too, to correct certain fallacious ideas as to 
policy a ed the export of capital. Taking their lead from the 
© Tal was adopted by the. Government under war condi- 


i 
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tions, there are people who still hold that while capital is seo 
badly needed at home—to reconstruct factories for peaceful 
operations, to fund the Nation’s floating debt, to build houses 
for the people—it is folly to send capital abroad, to lend it to 
foreigners, until we have provided for home needs. This argu- 
ment overlooks the whole basis not merely of our national pros- 
perity but of our national existence; that is, our dependence on 
supplies from abroad. 

“No amount of capital spent at home, no rearrangement of the 
national debt. no improvement in the social condition of the 
workers, will by itself bring us the timber we need to build 
houses, the wheat for our food, the cotton for our clothes. 

“To secure these we must export other things in return. If, 
because of the impoverishment of prospective customers and the 
breakdown of the international trade machinery, these customers 
have no immediate means of paying for our exports, we must 
lend them the money to enable them to do so. It does not mean 
exporting wealth, nor even exporting the money that represents 
it. The money remains here at the credit of our customers, to 
be used by them to pay our manufacturers and exporters for 
the goods they send abroad. 

“OUR FUNCTION IN WORLD TRADE. 


“This financing of foreign nations is a valuable part of the 
service that the United Kingdom has in the past rendered to 
international trade. It oils the wheels of the machinery by 
which our foreign trade is set in motion and kept going. It 
receives its direct reward in the annual interest—paid in the 
form of imports of merchandise from abroad—and it brings a 
far richer and cumulative reward in the reciprocal trade that it 
engenders. 

“Capital employed at home can only bring prosperity in so 
far as it increases our power of usefulness to the world abroad, 
either in the production of the merchandise that the world needs 
or in other services, such as shipping, technical and financial 
assistance, and commercial organization. We can not get what 
we need from abroad without giving of these in return. And 
foreign trade will not wait while we coneentrate our energies on 
home affairs. Already powerful competitors, not disorganized 
as we have been by the war, are grasping all the trade they can 
in both hemispheres. We must get our oversea commerce going 
or we shall lose not merely prosperity and comfort but the means 
of livelihood itself. That is why the Government is relaxing its 
restrictions on what is loosely called the export of capita!—on 
the issue of foreign loans in this country. 

*““ FINLAND AS A FIELD FOR BRITISU 


‘“‘Forenrost among such loans is that being arranged for the 
Republic of Finland. Under its new independence, Finland has 
the makings of a valuable field for British trade. Its civiliza- 
tion and education are already well developed and its industries 
are capable of great expansion. It has produce that we need 
and it urgently needs goods that we can supply. 

“In the year before the war, Finland’s imports from Germany 
amounted to 202,000,000 marks (the Finnish mark being equiva 
lent to the French franc), while those from the United Kingdom 
amounted to only 60,000,000 marks. 

“Chief among its imports were foodstuffs supplied almost en 
tirely by Germany and Russia. We cun not hope to secure that 
trade. But there is ample scope in other articles. Of 27,000,000 
marks of material for the Finnish spinning industries, nearly 
a half came from Germany in 1913 and only a third from us. 
Textile imports amounted to 26,000,000 marks, of which we sup- 
plied little more than one-sixth, Germany and Russia between 
them sending the great bulk. Of 33,000,000 marks of machinery 
and motors, Germany furnished nearly a half, while we provided 
less than a sixth. And throughout the list of Finland’s imports 
there is the same tale of fields to be conquered by British manu 
facturers. 

“And in return Finland can send us much that we urgently 
need. Her great forests can furnish us with abundant supplies 
of timber and her industries with wood pulp and paper and with 
wooden goods. We can have her butter and other farm produce 
if we will send her our goods in return. But she must have our 
goods, not only as payment but also to feed her own industries, 
which depend very largely on imports of raw material which 
before the war were received nrainly from Germany. 

“ Sanction has been given by His Majesty’s treasury to the issue 
in this country of a loan to Finland on the understanding that 
the proceeds will be expended in the purchase of goods in the 
United Kingdom. That is actually the object of the loan—to 
enable the Finnish Government and the State Bank of Finland 
to finance the purchase of British goods. It is a loan te get 
trade going between the United Kingdom and Finland for the 
mutual benefit of both countries. As this trade develops it 
will be financed by the ordinary mereantile and banking machin- 


TRADE 
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Provision has, in 
fact, been made for the gradual liquidation of the loan within 


ery, and the loan will gradually be repaid. 


a certain period by half-yearly installments. It is essentially a 
loan for trade. It is not a loan to pay for works that may or 
may not prove productive, but a loan to finance British trade 
and to be liquidated out of the benefits that Finland will derive 
from that trade. 

‘he actual process will be that the proceeds of the loan will 
be spent in this country in the purchase of forestry and agri- 
cultural machinery and tools, in cotton and woolen yarns and 
eloth, in soap and numerous other articles of household neces- 
sity manufactured in this country, and so on. These will be 
shipped to Finland and sold for Finnish marks, providing the 
industrious Finnish workman with the tools of his trade and 
the necessaries and comforts of life. The Finnish marks so ob- 
tained will be spent in Finland on the purchase of timber, dairy 
produce, and all those raw materials for which the British pub- 
lic has at present to pay such an exorbitant price, but which 
Finland and the countries beyond Finland produce. These are 
lying in great abundance in Finland, but can not be moved be- 
cause of the lack of finance. They will be shipped to Great 
sritain and the proceeds banked here, so reestablishing the Fin- 
nish credit. This process will be continued again and again, 
each time with profit for banker, merchant, manufacturer, and 
workman in both Great Britain and Finland and the general 
comunity of both countries will benefit by being able to pur- 
ehase at reasonable cost those articles the other is best able to 
produce, This is the manner in which trade follows capital.” 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I very hurriedly read over the 
statement which the Senator handed me, but I observe from 
reading the statement that Great Britain is making a loan of 
many million dollars te the new Government of Finland. I 
was wondering why it is impossible for corporations of the 
United States to make similar loans to foreign countries if 
desirable. As I understand it, it is by no means through any 
special legislatiors that these loans are made by Great Britain. 
It was simp.y¥ undertaken by the financial men and corporations 
of that country, and why it is necessary to enact special laws 
for America any more than it is for any other country I am 
ata loss to understand. I wish the Senator would comment upon 


that. 
Mr. OWEN. I do not think there is any difference in the 
policy. The policy is the same. This Finnish loan, for instance, 


is being offered by the British Bank of Foreign Trade, and they 
function precisely the same as the War Finance Corporation 
will if this amendment of the act of April 5, 1918, should go 
through. 

Mr. GRONNA. Am I correct in assuming that this transac- 
tion is a commercial transaction between the British bank and 
the country of Finland, or is it a governmental function? 

Mr. OWEN. It is under a special license of the treasury de- 
partment; and in that sense it is governmental. This foreign 
bank was expressly organized in order to finance just 
such transactions. In reality it amounts to this: That the ad- 
vances which are made under the authority of the British Bank 
of Foreign Trade are used for the buying of British commodities, 
and the credits are confined to the purpose of buying British 
commodities. Then when the British commodities go to Fin- 
land and are taken up there, the Finnish goods, in the same way, 
are shipped back finally to pay fer the British goods. This is 
merely a medium of exchange between the two. 


trada 
roaae 


\ir. GRONNA. If the Senator will further yield, I desire to 

v that, as a matter of fact, as I understand, it has nothing 
whatever to do with regulating the exchange. 

Mir. OWEN. It has this to do with it, that the exchange is upset 
because of the excess commodities from the United States going 
abroad without being adequately financed here. Unless credits 

{Tic hen these bills appear in excess in our own banks; 
and appearin xeess the banks take advantage of that, of course, 
by refusing to pay any more for them than they have to pay. 


is just like any other commodity; if a large number of the 
bills are offered, more than there is credit available for, they go 
ging for purchasers. 

GRONNA. I can readily understand that if Great Brit- 
loans to Finland £6,000,000 it will stabilize the currency and 
redit of Finland and will increase its value. 





Mr 


he « 


Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that I do not think it 
has anything to do with the currency of Finland. The only 
object is to give the eredit of Great Britain to Finnish mer- 
chants who ure buying British goods, and the credits are con- 
fined to those purchases. 


Mr. GRONNA. It extends credit to Finland, which, of course, 
increases the value of Finnish money and decreases in an indi- 
rect manner the exchange. There ean be no doubt about that. 
Mr. SMOOT. It extends credit to Finnish merchants to buy 

goods from England. 


Lilé 
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Mr. OWEN. Otherwise they could not buy. That is q)) 


there is to it. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is my understanding; but the legisla. 
tion which we have had before us has principally been, as | 
understand, to try to make a Finnish mark worth something 
more than it really is—that is, that has been the argument— 
to try to make the lira, for example, now worth only a fev 
cents, worth double that amount. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that so far as {| 
is concerned, taking the lira as an example, Premier Nitti j< 
putting out now a forced loan at 24 per cent in the form of 
bonds, which is in effect a tax; and with the proceeds of that 
forced loan at 24 per cent it is proposed to take up their jp. 
flated currency, which is the only proper way to bring it hac; 
upon a gold basis. I assume that the other nations will do ¢) 
the same thing; they will be compelled to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. They will be compelled to do that or 
pudiate. 

Mr. OWEN. They will either be compelled to do that or to 
repudiate, one or the other, and repudiation is impossible. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
it is not believed that it is possible for men in this country 
who are wealthy and who are able to extend leans to the peopl 
of Europe to do business, if they so desire, without any | 
tion whatever? , 

Mr. OWEN. They are doing it to a considerable extent ay) 
way, and they will continue to do it to a considerable exten: 
anyway; but we, of course, have found it necessary durine 
the period of the war, because of the disconcerting effects 6: 
war and the dislocations which followed, to provide some im: 
chinery that would help to overcome the difficulties due to the 
war. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say to the Senator 
which we passed here a week or 10 days ago—— 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator refers to the Edge 
will help. 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to the bill for the establishment of ba: 
in this country for the purpose of doing foreign business, whic 
follows the system that is now being carried on in Europe: 
in other words, the Finnish proposition is on all fours with 
what is proposed in that bill. 

Mr. OWEN. The explanation to which I have referred o 

sritish policy is so plain that I ask permission to read 
will only take a minute, and I think it ought to be und 
It is very simple. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have a cop 
it, and I have already read it. 

Mr. OWEN. This explanation reads: 

FINLAND 


hel 


re- 


718 


that the )il 


bill? Tha 


AS A FIELD FOR BRITISH TRADE, 


Feremost among such loans is that being arranged for the Repub 
of Finland. Under its new independence Finland has the makings o 
valuable field for 
already well developed 


_ Its civilization and 
industries are capable 


British trade. 


education a 
and its t 


ot 


pansion. It has produce that we need and it urgently needs good 
that we can supply. 

In the year before the war Finland's imports from German oul 
to 202,000,000 marks (the Finnish mark being equivalent to the Fren 
franc), while those from the United Kingdom amounted! io 0 
60,000,000 marks. 

Chief among its imports were foodstuffs, supplied almos re 
by Germany and Russia. We can not hope to secure that trade. B 
there is ample scope in other articles. Ox 27,000,000 


material for the Finnish spinning industries nearly a hali 
Germany in 1913 and only a third from us. ‘Textile impo! 
to 26,000,000 marks, of which we supplied little more than on 
Germany and Russia between them sending the great bulk 
33,000,600 marks of machinery and motors Germany furnis 
a half, while we provided less than a sixth. And _ throughout 
list of Finland’s imports there is the same tale of fields to 
quered by British manufacturers. 

And in return Finland can send us much that we urs 
Her great forests can furnish us with abundant supplies o! 
her industries with wood pvip and paper and with w 
We can have her butter and other farm produce if we WwW! 
our goods in return. But she must have our goods, not 
ment but also to feed her own industries, which depend 
on imports of raw material, which before the war were be 
mainly from Germany. 

Sanction has been given by His Majesty’s treasury to | 
this country of a lean to Finland, on the understanding () 
ceeds will be expended in the purchase of goods in the Unit 





1 Kingeor 


That is actually the object of the loan—to enable the Finnis' a 
ernment and the State Bank of Finland to finance the pr 





British goods. It is a low to get trade going es ede 
Kingdom and Finland, for the mutual benefit of both coun 
this trade develops it will be financed by the ordinary, metas 


banking machinery, and the loan will gradually be repaid 
Just the process the Senator pointed out 


Provision has, in fact, been made for the gradual liquid tt 
loan within a certain period by half-yearly installments. #4 
tially a loan for trade. It is not a loan io pay her work an ena.t 
may not prove productive, but a loan to finance British tra ‘ent 
liquidated out of the benefits that Finland will derive from tho. 

The actual process will be that the proceeds of the saan Ww” sat hiner) 
in this country in the purchase of forestry and agricultural | numerous 
and tools, in cotton ant woolen yarns and cloth. in soap a)" yotry, 
other articles of household necessity manufactured In ™% 


ct 
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l » on, These will be shipped to Finland and sold for Finnish j GRAVES’ OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS ON VoORI - 
rks, providing the industrious Finnish workmen with the tools of. his ‘ ’ ‘ , 
ade and the necessaries and comforts of life. The Finnish marks The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is close 
otained will be spent in Finland on the purchase of timber, dairy Mr , SWORT “ a ihamice ie A 
luce, and all those raw materiais for which the British public has Mr. WADS wc RTH. Mr. Pr slat nt, there are two bi! on 
present to pay such an exorbitant price, but which Finland and the the calendar reported irom the Committee on Military Affairs 
intries beyond Finland produce. These are lying in great abundance | which I think deserve the immediate consideration of the Sena 
PIMA. Ae TOP PAH AIO TOS: Peron et res Lor oe I therefore ask unanimous consent for the immediate consider 
hat is the whole story | tion of Calendar No. 151, being Senate bill 2923 
they will be shipped to Great Britain and the proeceds banked here, There being no ebjection, the Senate, as in Committe of the 
eestablishing the Finnish credit. This process will be continued | Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2928) to provide funds 
, and again, each time with profit for banker, merchant, manufac- or » care and maintennnee of ihe er rae : 
and workman in both Great Britain and Finland, and the gen- = the — and en of the een we 
ommunity of both vountries will benefit by being able to purchase members of the military forees of the United States. which the 
asonable cost those articles the other is best able to produce. This | Secretary read, as follows: 
manner in which trade follows capital. j Be it enacted, etc., That $200,000, or so much thereof as may be nex 


is a common-sense statement, which I think will appeal to | sary, of the funds appropriated for the disposition of remains of officers, 
Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, t understand the main pur- | year ending June 30, 1920, and fer other purposes,” approved July 19 
of the joint resolution is to exrend the period of the oper- | 1919, shall be available ti r the care and maintenance of the graves on 
of the Finance Corporation and also to extend the period | ee eS ee re ere of we en ae s under 
which it shall wind up its affairs. z ae a a Side Se 
\Ir. OWEN. Yes; to extend the period within which it may | 
rate and permit it greater latitude in the handling of for- | 
’ ommeree. Our foreign commerce at present is very much | 
pered by lack of facilities; it is not adequately financed and 
banks of our coast cities have gone just about as far as 
can go with the resources at their command. - he ‘bil 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present con- | ing ¢ ste bill. or 5 : i 
eration of the joint resolution? Phere being ‘no objection, the letter referred to was o 


‘ ~T . * . n to be onri ited j i the ree mp, aS Follows: 
‘ir. GRONNA. I object to it at the present time, because I dt " e Recor ! 





iY 
ar. 


The bill was reporte | to the Senate without cunendm«e nt, o 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third tim 
and passed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH I ask unanimous consent that there be 
inserted in the Recorp a letter addressed to the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs by the Secretary of War concern- 


rderel 














4 ‘ ; 
1} ihe il ‘ ic? © Sen; » ‘ 0 > } . nw s } AUGUST 20, 1019 
i if the bill whieh the ennate passed the other day and ‘ho- CHAIRMAN MI ny APFPains ComMrrzne, 
ent to the House comes back and becomes a law there United States Senate. 
» necessity for passing the jeint resolution. My bear SeNaror: Under date of July 8, 1919, a cablegram was 
Mr. OWEN. Oh, ves; there will. | received from Gen. Pershing in which he gave an outline of the steps 
‘ } « . t iken | » Cametoris hra nel ( 4 ve “ iain = 
VICE PRESIDENT. Objeetion is made that had been taken by the c met rial branch te maintain and care for 
aseuatil ee ad i ; the graves of American dead yuried in Kurope The arrangements made 
\ OWEN, Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the y Gen, Pershing in regard to this matter were approved on July 18 
7 eonnection with il e statement ] nha le on the pro- 1919, and he id idvised that the military attaches to Great Britain 
r ys ‘ . an taly would be directed to supervise the maintenance and care 
endme f hie *) nance ¢ yy 4 » act s oorcesiat nd It: , hel an > ap are ol 
i . ent ol Ae War I nan ‘ Fporatio ,act a resolu- rraves those countries, under instructions and regulations to cov 
sed by the Chieago Live Stock Exchange, urging some | these « that were then being drafted in the War Department 
ith ard to atiters o inaAneing exports In considering all the points raised in Gen. Pershing’s cablezram it 
li ara rhiet I NNHANCINS ENXpPorts, ao not hat f ld f 1 i 
waal . ; : } Ve ; urent tha unds Would e needed for the purpo ot carrving hi 
ive if ren merely 1 his » it inseried ¢ » BP enicams vas apparent k ving tls 
ve i read, but nerel o have it inset . in the Recorp. recommendations into effect, and upon looking into the matter it w 
eing no objection, the matter referred to was ordered found that unde in opinion of the Judzt \dvocate General, dated May 
the Recorp. as follows: 15, 1919, published in Digest of Opinions of the Judge Advocate General 
of the Army of May 15, 1919, there is no appropriation av ilable to carry 
Ciieaco Live $ , I these instructions and recommendations into effect, and that spe 
OFFICE O fk SECRETARY thorization for that purpose must be made by Congress 
Union Stock Yard Chica , di If this is to | dom it is the opinion of I partri h 
« e intent 74 wres to ha be matter of car for , 
VARMER CING FINANCIAL Rt was th a d a = id 1 air ceed - { : en ee ? 
American dead 1 Vice Ik irom tw appropri ion i sposition of 
prosperit of the Ameviean farmer and live-stock producer remains of officers, idiers, and civilian employe a ovided for in 
| to the prosperity of the Nation ; and Public No, 21, Sixty-sixth Congres Hl. R. 7343. This conelu n Ww 
present level of live-stoek prices can only be maintained by reiched not so the wording of the appropriation : f : the 
upted exportation of meat products to kuropean countries, fact that the i riation for 1920 is $8.451 000 as against a i l 
maintained at the present or a higher plane thousands of | appropriation of $250,000 for 1919 and a deficiency of $710,000 
rs are facing financial ruin: and The question of whether or not funds from the approp I \ 
purchasing power is being rapidly lessened yy the referred io Ww re vailable for the maintenance and \ Oo 
S ue of her money, as illustrated | the following table: the American dead buried cu was taken up in ! ly with 
Comptroller of t! rr ; f ii oO} m that more 
| specific authorization trom Congress should be given than is contains 
| in the wording of the bill under which the appropriation was mad 
In order, therefore, t eet the requiremen ‘ MK ecountines off 
valu ! eors of the freasu in regard to expenditur 3 1 the ppl t 
pow referred t r th ¥ wirpose, m I k th tal } 
steps to lin he propes iraft I I 
) ddit 1 io fy ivht hy 
j quested 
( > Cor } Hs New! ! 
lo 10. ¢ i 
‘ ) 1 1 T ; —T > oun 5 . . 
> 13 , Mv. WADSWORTH i ask unaniimer conse for the } 
~ Ss a ss 2 
ec 5 1. 0 wg | ent col ‘ration of Calendar No. 185, being H joint res 
22.5 | lution 20S. I may say to Senators present, and particulariy to 
; 2 | . . ‘ , . - - 
' @ on wm the Senator from Utah, who, I think, teok some interest in the 
) 10. 30 | “3. | matter yesterday, that when [ endeavored to secure unanimous 
a “ 60.9 |} consent for the consideration of the joint resolution yesterday 
i . — : . . 
87.0 116. UO ’| during the order of business of reports of committees, o! 
s6b% ( 85. 4 : 





was made by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELtson]. Since 
that time, after examination of the joint resolution, the Senator 
ope’s wage earners can not buy the bare neeessities of life | from Minnesota has withdrawn his objection. , 
‘ly products of American farms at the prevailing prices The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York asks 
— » ise ster a ee yur farmers if prices were low- unanimous consent for the present consideration of a joint reso 
ert Oxehange DbaASIS; ane a . a i 3 abi : 
tabilization of foreign-exchange rates, coupled with the tri Intion, the title of whic hh will be state d. 
mand for our preducts, would doubtless restore our liye- | The SecreTary, A joint resolution (HH. J. Res. 20S) authoriz 
rie the aon ——— in recent months and stabilize | jng the Secretary of War to expend certain sums appropriated 
prices retore be It ie _2 . . o 
Chicago ‘Live Steck Bachanae, T - ' for the support of the Army for the fiscal vear ending June 30, 
ic ( sve Stock Laciange, mf we urge upon the 7 =’ as . , ~ r 
« United States the importanee of the ini wediate creation | 2919, and June 30, 1920, at Camp A. A. Humphre ys, Va. 
Recka ve used in the stabilization of foreign-exchange rates until Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, is that the joint resolution to 
-teeneeeia arenes mabeus. ths ouaien Sees sutiice | which objection was made yesterday by the Senator from Min- 
er imports, ani us bring about the proper trade balance; | ; \ she : ne 
2 irther r SEU P OS SeRSe RARE 5; | nesota [Mir. NELSON ]}. 
Renate 7 — : opy of this resolution be sent to each United States Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. 
cultural pross of the Comeney ee co eeeeBresentatives and to the agri-| “The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York states 
(liste nM ® cou ry with a tetter of transmittal vu ing i i - . . a — 
i irging umme- | however, that the Senator from Minnesota has withdrawn his 
go, IIl., September 10, 1919. | objection. 
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Meo KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New York if he knows the attitude of the senior Senator 
from Oregon |Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] regarding the joint resolution. 
M\ understanding is that he has some observations to submit 
respecting this measure, if not some opposition to it. I am not 
sure as to that. He has been sent for. Does the Senator know 





his position? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not heard any objection on the 
part of the Senator from Oregon. I can not remember now 
Whether the Senator from Oregon was present at the meeting 
of the committee yesterday when the joint resolution was re- 
ported: but the joint resolution was reported by a unanimous 
vote aud has already passed the House. [I can not remember 
whether the Senator from Oregon was present. 

Mr. KING. I will ask the Senator from New York to with- 
hold his presentation of the matter until the Senator from Ore- 
von arrives. I have sent for him. 


Mr. FLETCHER. In the meantime the Senator from New 
York can explain the purpose of the joint resolution and its 
scope. As I understand, it is entirely an emergency matter. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The reading of the joint resolution 


will occupy time. The Secretary will read the joint resolution. 
The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 
Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, authorized 
» expend the following sums appropriated for the support of the Army 
or the fiseal year ending June 30, 1919, at Camp A. A. Humphreys, 
Va., for the completicn of bungalow quarters, now partially constructed, 


neluding gravel roads, walks, sidewalks, sewers, electric light lines, 
heating, water lines, painting, clearing, brushing, grading, sodding, and 


iteration of existing buildings and miscellaneous incidental « >nstruction 


cident thereto, not exceeding $116,000, 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, authorized to 
expend not exceeding $20,000 from sums already appropriated for the 
support of the Army for the year ending June 30, 1920, such main- 
tenance and repair funds as may be for maintenance and 
repair work, storage of material, and clearing up débris at Camp A. A. 
ifumphreys, Va. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, was the appropriation that 
<s sought to transfer only $20,000? 

Mr. W“SDSWORTHL. There are two items in the joint resolu- 
ion, one for $116,000 and one for $20,000, both sums that are to 
be mude available out of other appropriations. 

Mr. LODGE. Verhaps the Senator will explain the matter. 
It so happens that I have been down at Camp Humphreys and 
have gone all over it. To develop that into a permanent camp 
vill cost millions of dollars, and I can see no purpose in that. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I shall be very glad to explain this joint 
resolution, 

Senators will probably remember that a very large canton- 
iment Was built upon land purchased by the Government in the 
eurly part of the war at Camp Humphreys. It was used during 
he war as a training camp or cantonment for Engineer replace- 
troops. The men who were trained in that camp were 
forwarded to France as replacements in the Engineer units of 
he American Expeditionary Forces. At the conclusion of the 

ostilities, there being no further need for Camp Humphreys 

training place for replacements, the War Department trans- 

d the Engineer School from Washington Barracks, here in 

he city of Washington, and established it at Camp Humphreys. 
lt ought to be said that the Washington Barracks reservation 
ere in Washington City is quite inadequate for the maintenance 
un Ingineer school. It is quite impossible to train Engineer 
officers and troops in a place of that sort, as there is no terrain 
proper for their exercise or training. The Camp Humphreys 
site contains something like 6,400 acres, owned in fee simple by 
ithe Government, and it was thought wise by the department to 


it 


iment 


inuke that place the permanent home of the Engineer School. 
rheretore, in December last appropriate orders were issued 
recting that the school be established there, after being re- 


noved from Washington Barracks. 


Phis involves the stationing at Camp Humphreys of a consider- 


ible number of Nngineer officers and Engineer student officers. 


Senators will remember that at least two classes were grad- 
ited from West Point during the last war prematurely, 


vithout having actually finished their courses, and were com- 


iissioned in the Army. None of those men thus graduated 
from West Point prematurely have had any of the engineer 
training which officers in the Engineer Corps itself have 
received in the Engineer School. The result is that 
wn unusual accumulation of officers awaiting study and 
training in the Engineer School, 
The War Department made a contract for the crection at 


(‘xinp Humphreys of 70 small bungalows, in which these officers 
id (heir families were to be quartered. The bungalows were 
to be of one story, without cellars, without attics, built of 


wood, 
i hie 


frame construction, ceiled on the inside with cardboard. 
appropriation bill for the support of the Army 


sal 
onnual 
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contained a provision forbidding the War Department to ex. 
pend any moneys appropriated in that bill, or appropriated 
prior to the enactment of that bill, for construction. The resi); 
was that the bungalows, which were then partly constructed, 
had to be left standing just as they were. Thirty-eight 
them had been commenced. The remainder of the total of 7 
had not been commenced. They have stood since the 11th da, 
of July in that condition. Some of them are but 10 per cept 
completed. Several others are 90 per cent completed. There is yo 
place at Camp Humphreys for an officer and his family to liye 
These men are ordered there. There is no other engine: 
school in the country to which they can go under the auspices 
of the War Department. It is the earnest request of {hp 
Engineer Corps, the War Department, the committee of t)o 
House, and the committee of the Senate, both of which hay, 
gone into this thing very thoroughly, that the Congress pass ; 
joint resolution such as this, making available this linited 
sum out of appropriations heretofore made for the completio 
of those bungalows. 

The emergency in the case arises from the fact that we ay 
now upon the verge of winter, and if these little bungalows ar 
not finished there is no proper place there in which officers :)) 
their families can be quartered. The bachelor officers ar 
quartered in the cantonment buildings themselves, in the woode 
barracks. The classrooms and shops have been put ini 
these wooden buildings for the time being, in the hope that later 
on proper facilities may be acquired at Camp Humphreys: 
but this is purely temporary construction, upon land owned }) 
the Government, and to take care of the married officers o 
of the total of 269 officers. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. <A great many of us believe—or, at least, I 
speak for myself—I believe from investigation which has bee 
made that in many particulars the War Department has bee 
not only extravagant but criminally extravagant; that in the 
erection of buildings and in the acquisition of lands upon which 
to construct buildings there has been not only ho reasonab\ q 
care, but an entire lack of prudence and care and caution 
the selection and in the erection of such buildings. 

The Senator will recall that before we entered the war tl 
Government had a large number of posts and Army camps 
throughout the United States, many of which were suitabl : 
schools and for the placing of a large number of officers f 
training and for school purposes. Since the war t 
Government has acquired a large number of other camps, an 
millions of dollars, indeed, tens if not hundreds of millions 
dollars, have been expended in the erection of buildings upon 
these sites, as well as the erection and repair of buildings upe! 
the old sites. I will ask the Senator, in view of that fact—th 
large number of camps and posts which the Government 


began 


has 
and the millions of dollars which have been expended in )uild 
ings—if there can not be found amongst all this multitude of 
‘amps and sites and posts a place that is suitable for 20 
officers, instead of trying to build up another camp? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the trouble is that 
the camps that were built during the war, and to whic! 
Senator refers, are exactly like Camp Humphreys. They 
not provide any facilities for officers and their families. Tis 
is to be, and is now, a permanent Army post; and under tlhe 
law the Government is required to provide quarters for ill 
officer’s family or else pay him commutation of quarters. ow, 
it would be entirely feasible to pay these officers commutation 
of quarters if it were possible for them to find any quarters lof 
their families in the neighborhood, but that is utterly impos 
sible. This cantonment is like all the others; it of tem: 
porary construction. You can not very well put officers ane 
their families into the barracks, as there are no opportunilles 
for privacy and no opportunity to establish a home in which 
a family can live. The purpose of this bill is to permit them 
to complete the construction of these little bungalows that 
were started last winter, but whose completion was preven’ 
by the passage of the annual appropriation bill contaimins Un | 
clause to which I have referred. There could not possi)! 

a cheaper way of providing quarters for these men. : 


is 





The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objectio! 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not object to the const! 
eration of this measure. At the same time, I wit tv espre 
my firm conviction that it is a waste of money, that I’ 


Departmen! 


squandering this amount of money; but the War a 
fl deter a 


has squandered so much, and apparently there is 
tion to persist in the extravagance and in the squanderins, 7 
that perhaps an objection now, or a protest made how, will not 
avail. 





L919 


ir. 


~t 


LODGE. Mr. President, — do net rise to object. I only 
to explain the reason of my question, having gene over 
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i» Humphreys and seen the whole camp, which is very | 

' 

irgze. | 
rhere are, I sheuld say, hundreds ef buildings there, most of 
whieh I should suppose, will be disearded and torn down. It is | 
m immense area. We have had 40,000 troops there at one 
time engaged in building a road to Alexandria. They built a | 
+ fine read, too. Now, if this is going to be a permanent 
ipeineer school, we are entering upon a very large expenditure. 
| am not going to ebject to the consideration of the joint rese- 
ytion, but I hope that this does net mean a continuance of 


eroat expenditures at that camp. 


| 


Mr. KING. 
Vr. LODGE. 


Mr 


rt 


\I 


Mir. 


ONE 


he VICE PRESIDEN®. 


\I 


ae 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Certainly. 

KING. Has the Senator any reason to believe that if 
strvt on this they will not find some excuse for building 
puildings and continuing the school there? 
ill necessitate the expenditure of millions, 

LODGE. I do not know what their plans are. The 
ent of the Senator from New York is a perfectly reason- 
I can see the need of this small amount of money to 
t these Puildings going to ruin, and I see no objection to 
for the time being as an Engineer school; but it does 
o me that it is a very large matter and ought to be very 
lly considered hefore we go any further. 

WADSWORTH. 
hat when the proposal was made to the Committee on 
\ffuirs for a large appropriation to be made this year 

erection of elaborate and permanent buildings at Camp 

hreys the request was denied. 

KIRBY. Mr. President, it seemed the 

matter was presented that it was rather imperative. 
eople have already been assembled for instruction down 
and there is no housing provided. It is necessary that 
in order to continue this instruction. It does not 
this is done, or will he done, that there is going 
permanent great expenditure at Can Humphreys 
articular purpose or hereafter for the development of 
neering school. This seemed to be necessary, and the 
and heaving developed conclusively that it was neeces- 
is time; and IE hope the joint resolution will be al- 


NiSS, 


one 
1 


to 


tone 


Ise 
wu 


sideration of the joint resolution? 
being no objection, the Senate, as in the Committee 
\Vhole, proceeded to consider the joint resobution. 
resolution was reported to the Senate without 
ordered to a third reading, 


out 
} il 


«lhiten 


MAd. GEN. CROWDER, 


KNOX. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 


“eration of the bill (S. 2867) to authorize the President, when 


\ 


( 


the VICE 


vor of 


Mr 


i 


KNOX. T withdraw the request fer the present. 
rREATY OF PEACE WITIE GERMANY. 
‘i, LODGE. Is the morning business closed, Mr. President? | 
‘he “ICE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. LODGE. 


rhe y 
the Whole 
sideratic 
Mr. LODGE. 
Vill Tye 


Uh 


y 


Maj. Gen. 


\rmy as a Hewtenant general. 


PRESIDENT. The Chair has been asked by the 


read the third time, | 


Crowder retires, to place him on the retired list of | 


And of course | 


I may say to the Senator from Massa- | 


| * Powers ” 
connnittee | 


Is there any objection to the pres- 


' Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] to do him the | 


sending for him if this bill were called up. 

KNOX. I think that is perfectly proper. But if the 
euns to indieate by that that if the Senator from Oregon 
sent he would objeet to unanimous consent, we might 


pre 


the bill came up. 


The morning business is closed. 

I move that the Senate go into open executive 
' consider the treaty of peace with Germany. 

OUOn Was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
and in open executive session, resumed the con- 
of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

The Secretary will continue the reading. 
sip, t believe, at the top of page 109. 

: \ It 1D) PRESET, Are not the Fall amendments be- 
‘he Senate? 


He 


Mr ‘hb OY : 
ae LO] GE. Yes; but I understand it was thought wise to 


vit 


Moy 


Fall amendments and th 
reading them twice, before the 


eadin Senator from 
i", Farr] began to diseuss them, 


New 


only that he preferred a request that he should be | will not ask that they be read. 


save the trouble of sending for him. 
the VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Chair knows nothing | 
Senator’s attitude toward a request for unanimous 





-_ 


‘ 
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The Secretary resumed the reading of the treaty, as follows: 
irticle 74. 

“The French Government reserves the right to retain and: 
liquidate all the property, rights and interests whieh German 
nationals or societies controlled by Germany possessed in the 
territories referred to in Article 51 on November 11, 1918, sub- 


| Jeet to the conditions laid down in the last paragraph of Article 


58 above. 

“Gerinany will directly compensate her nationals 
have been dispossessed by the aforesaid liquidations. 

“ The preduct of these liquidations shall be applied in accord 
ance with the stipulations of Sections ITI and IV of Part X 
(Economic Clauses) of the present Treaty.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquir 
Are the so-called Fall amendments printed separately? 

Mr. LODGE. No; they run to No. 46. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I mean, are they printed in the ordinar 
ferm of Senate committee amendments? 

Mr. LODGE. They are printed in the treaty just as amend 
ments are always printed in a bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is there any document at the desk whic! 
will show a list of the pages upon which they oceur? 

Mr. LODGE. That appears in the print of the document 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary can give the paves: 
there is no document at the desk giving them. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like te have the Secretary state 
if he will, the numbers of the pages upon which the several Fal 
amendments occur. 

The SEcRETARY. 
“and Associated ” 


Who rity 


itself, 


The 
bet 
eccurs ib 

jo, On page 57. 
40, on page 61. 
41, on page 61. 
65, on page 103. 
$3, on page 119. 
S86, on page 123. 
S7, on page 125. 


umendment to 
en the word 


strike 


“Allied ” 


the word 
the word 


out 


and 


Article 
Article 
Article 
Article 
Article 
Article 
Article 


Article 2 of the annex, on page 129. 
Article 4 of the annex, on page 131. 


> of the 
6 of the 


Article 
Article 


annex, on page 133. 
annex, on page 133. 


Article 93, on page 139, in the main body of the treaty. 
Article 95, on page 141. 
Article 95, in five places on page 143. 


Article 97, in three places on page 145. 
Article, 97, on page 147. 
Article 99, om page 147. 
Artiele 99, on page 14°. 
Artiele 100, om page 149. 
Artiele 101, on page 151. 
Article 102, om page 151. 
Article 104, on page 153. 
Article 107, on page 155. 
Article 109, on page 157 i 
Artiele 110, on page 161. 
Article 110, on page 165. 
Artiele 111, on page 165. 
Mr. LODGE. ‘The other amendments the Senator from Con- 
neeticut does not care to have read, I suppose? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No. Those that have been given e, 
understand, the instances in which the words “ and Associated’ 
are stricken out? 

The Secretary. That 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 


n two places. 


is all. 


What are the other Fall amendments? 
Mr. LODGE. 
tion commission. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. ‘To what articles are they amendments, 


and what are the pages on which they oceur? My object is to 


There are two others, relating to the repara- 


| have the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp state, for the information of 


| the readers of it, where these proposed amendments oceur in 


| the words “the United States of America” 


e treaty at the same time, | 


the printed copy of the treaty. 
The Secretary. On page 129 


29, in subdivision 2, of the Annex, 
and the ma 
are proposed to be strieken out before the word “ France.” 


On page 261, in the third line in the second paragraph of 


con 


subdivision 2 of Annex 2, the words “the United States” 
and the comma, before the words “Great Britain,” are pro- 


posed to be stricken out. 
Mr. FALL. What page is that? 
The SEcRETARY. Page 261, in subdivision 2, 
Mr. FALL. Then there is an insertion. 
Mr. LODGE. There is an insertion printed there. 
The Secretary. Following the word “ occasions.” 


of 


Annex No. 2. 
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Vv. FALL. That is amendment No. 46. 

fie SecReTARyY. Amendment 46, on page 261, following the 
Weenie ‘occasions,’ insert: 

vi I«tegate of the United States shall have no vote in the pro- 

dings of the commission except concerning a matter wherein such 

les is specifically instructed by his Government to take part in 


procecdings of the commission and to east and record the vote of the 


United Stutes thereupon; but. shall always have such right when 
(nn >; to the reparation clauses or any section thereof is under 
us eration, 
Mr. FALL. One of the amendments found on page T7 was 
sy ot referred to in its order, and I ask in connection with the 
rending by the Secretary of the list of the amendments and 


ihe pages upon which they are found that it may be noted that 
on page 77 there is amendment to article 17 inserting the words 


or the United States of America.” 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. All those amendments were adopted by 
lic Committee on Foreign Relations, and, inasmuch as the 
) of the committee only shows the reservations, I wanted 
his information to appear in the Recorp, so that we would 
chow what they are, and that the committee had reported them, 
Mr. FALL. They were all adopted. 
Mr. BRANDEGEER. They were adopted by the committec. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I would like to 


uquire if there is any action to be taken upon these amendments 
this time? 
Mr. BRANDEGEFR. I do not understand that action will be 
|. They are before the Senate for consideration, and certain 
itors intend to address the Senate upon them. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What disposition is asked to be 
tuade of these amendments? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. They are being read now. 

Mr. LODGE. No disposition has been asked. 

the treaty which include them are being read. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, at what point in the 

uty is the Secretary now reading? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenyon in the chair). On 
109. Article 74 has just been read. 

Mr. W'LLIAMS. Mr. President. in connection with the 
apparent debate which took place upon yesterday between the 
Senator from California [Mr. JoHNsen] and me, in which, by 
ay, neither of us did himself justice, I want to read a very 
etter appearing in the Evening Post, of New York, signed 
by Robert R. Reed, a sound lawyer, and a man of brilliant intel- 
i whom I have known for several years. It is as follows: 


lane 


Sel 


Che portions 


fhe w 


short 


VOTES LEAGUE COUNCIL, 


BRITISH 


Editor of 


IN 
cning Post 


ourse, not to be expected that all Senators should be 
minent authorities in international law or specialists in the proper 
ng and interpretation of international agreements. But certainly 


THE 
the 


Sin: It is, of 


* i 
nost of them may be supposed to have an aptitude for counting votes. 
(hey also know, or should know, when a yote is not a vote, but some- 
} els Possibly one of the antil:ague Senators will explain the 
tive value of six votes compared with one vote in a body which can 
et by unanimous agreement. To a nonpolitical person it would 
that the five extra votes, so called, accorded the British dominions 
the effect chiefly of tying a string to the “ vote” of the mother 
ntry. The effect is the same as though Great Britain’s one vote was 
ibject to a proviso that it should not be cast except with the advice 
nd consent of her fi dominions. Will not some Senator experienced 
atier of votes point out the difference, if any? If, as shoulda 


rhaps be the cas ur one vote can be cast only with the advice and 
isent of two-thirds of the Senate, it would seem that our total “ votes’ 
eed those « all other nations, 


nust ex ast by 
Rorert R. Reep 
New Yors, Septembei 
ir. President, upon the same question there was forwarded to 


morning by somebody, by whom I do not know, another 


t excerpt from the Evening Post entitled “ That British 
\ nd reading as follows: 
THAT BRITISH VOTE.” 

ric ri the Evening Poat: 
fhe representation of Canada, Australia, South Africa, New 
dd, and India in the league assembly has many bearings. Its actual 
t ‘ is little more than a provision requiring Great Britain to 
ti the assent of all her dominions before casting her “ vote” in the 


embly, Conceding that it means nothing in its effect on the so-called 
power the Lritish Empire, it may mean a great deal in its 

ffect upon our own future. It will mean a great deal if the United 
Senate directly affronts not Englaud but Canada, Australia, and 


ol 


yuth 


Africa in their aspirations to practical independence and a voice 

i world affairs. No nation has so much to gain from their representa- 

as the United States. In any possible dispute with Japan in the 

we will have the voices and ‘ votes” of three English-speaking 

: on the Dacific. In any possible dispute with Great Britain we 

u reasonably hope to divide that Empire against itself, to appeal from 

he traditional aristocracy to the rising democracies of the British 
himpire 

Che future of the world may have many small troubles to be adjusted. 

lt will have a few great problems, and those great problems are of 

astly greater consequence than all the small ones. They are problems 


in whieh both the solidarity and weight of the great democracies will 


have to hold against tendencies and aspirations for which Germany, 
Russia, and Japan stand as names to-day. They are problems in which 
we should like to see the English-speaking democracies standing to- 
: und with a deminant strength. We have had our own quarrels 
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with England. We may have quarrels with Canada, Australia, or 
South Africa. But is there any question anywhere that our grea; 


permanent interest lies in strengthening the influence and furthering ¢}, 
aspirations of the great English-speaking democracies ? . 

Now, Mr. President, there arose further in the debate yester 
day some question as to referring back to Germany an amended 
treaty of peace. Of course, if the contract between us and CGer- 
many is amended by us alone it must be referred back to Ger. 
many, because she is the other party to the contract or to the 
compact or to the pact or however else you choose to designate it. 

I cut out of the Washington Post this morning the following 
special cable, and I read it now as reenforcing what I said yes } 
terday, trying to combat the general impression that Germany js 
to-day helpless and that we need not regard her. We have o 
said to her, “ Sign here upon the dotted line,” and she has siened. 
A great many of you seem to think that we can say to her eyery 
week in the year, “ Sign here again upon the dotted line In 
that you are woefully mistaken. 

In that connection I read this: 

Berlin, September 25— 

This is sent to the Washington Post— 

PERIL TO PACT HERE STIRRING GERMANY DEMOCRATIC CIRCLE 
AND MONARCHISTS SHE BIG POSSIBILITIES. 
[Special cable to the Washington Post.] 
BERLIN, Scptemb 

Reports indicating the possibility that the peace treaty m 
ratified by the United States are causing consternation in den: 
circles throughout Germany, while the monarchists and reactiona 
watching with increasing interest the deliberations of the <A, 
Senate 

Count Reventlow writes in the Tageszeitung— 

The translation of which is, * The Daily Journal” 
that nonratification by the United States Senate “ would creat: 
tude of new perspectives for Germany '’— 

“Create a multitude of new perspectives for Germany.” ‘| 
is the language of Count Reventlow, with whose history and 
record in Germany as a servant of the Kaiser and as a im 
piece of modern German war theology and war philosophy all 
of you are acquainted. 

I proceed to read further : 
which a shrewd, active German Government could exploit 

That is the language of Count Reventlow— 

Which a shrewd, active German Government could exp! 

Now, possibly some of you think they could not exploit it 
Take my word for it, they can. At least, Reventlow thinks so, 
and is lying in wait for the opportunity. 

It is significant— 

I am reading, now, no longer from the quotation from ( 
Reventlow, but from the report: 

It is significant that the Frankfort Gazette, which, during 
and armistice, glorified President Wilson's policies, now discusses wit 
alarm— 

I suppose, Mr. President, that you are acquainted 
record of the Frankfort Gazette. It is about the on); 
Germany that stood out for weeks and months against junk 
and against the Kaiser, was several times silenced | 
from Berlin but always made its reappearance at 
discusses with alarm the possibility of nonratification, saying tue 
tance and far-reaching consequences of the attitude of the re] 
tives of the American people— 

Of course, that indicates German ignorance. Calling U 
Senate “the representatives of the American people | 
woeful fraction of their ignorance—absolute Teutonic 
ance, only equaled by the stupidity of their dipl the 
cedures during the late war. But, at any rate, that is the 
guage of the article— 
far-reaching consequences of the attitude of the represen! 
American people are very great, not only for the United St 
for Germany. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, as the usual afternoon hour 
been occupied by the exchange editor of the Con . 
Recorp, I will only occupy a very few moments of the [me ae 
the golf players of the Senate and others to say (tat at U 
earliest moment, when the present agreement as to pro 
the Senate may have been fulfilled and the Senate !s as 
tending to business, I shall take occasion to refe! 
argument that I have heard that I think is worthy 
and answer, to a few remarks which were made yesteres) 
noon by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsi } notte rer 
to the matter then under discussion, the right of |! us ; 
States to adopt any reservations or amendments, oF [0 ))T™ 
any reservations or amendments or any changes in (ie [" 
which it may please to propose or to adopt, without [ie 
which so many seem to entertain that it would be necessary 
again approach Germany upon the subject. 

At this time I understand it has been agreed tha! 


t 


be no vote and no lengthy proceedings upon tie Pp. 


Nee 
Nee 


nose 


thore shoul 


myittel, 
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{i will not undertake to disturb the rest of some of the Sena- 
ors 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Quietude, call it. 
Mr. FALL. The Senator from Mississippi suggests quietude, 
nd I gratefully adopt his suggestion. It is my purpose, of 
irse, as I announced several days since, to discuss the amend- 
ints which are being read, and that I shall probably do at 
some length, and upon that occasion I shall refer to the matter 
which [ have indicated, 
‘vo me the propositions announced by the Senator from Mon- 
. |Mr. WALsu] yesterday afternoon and by other Senators 
ho were playing like minnows around him are so easily and 
inply answered that it is at least merely another indication of 
the faet that if we can not agree upon the construction of one 
‘ticle of the treaty, the world will never be able to agree upon 
construction. Therefore, the claim of some of us that it 
iuply counts for trouble in the future ~ather than for allaying 
1 delaying trouble, it seems to me will be well proven. TI shall 
lertake that upon another occasion, as I have said. I had 
oped to reach it to-day; in fact, I sought recognition yester- 
iav afternoon for the purpose of calling the attention of the 
Senntor from Montana, while his attention was directed to these 
irticular points, to some certain matters to which I thought he 
| not given consideration. I shall avail myself of the oppor- 
iy ata very early date to do that. 
\ir. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, upon yesterday I called at- 
n to the difficulties of the two situations with which the 
\y ican people have been confronted—first, when they were 
onted with the idea of adopting the Constitution of the 
| States and were confronted with the question of whether 
should amend it beforehand or afterwards, and the present 
tion when they are confronted with the league of nations 
ith the proposition of whether they shall amend it before- 
rr afterwards. 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] has just dwelt 
the point that where there were differences of opinion 
the interpretation of an article in the instrument, that 
that the article ought to be defeated, if I understand him 
ly. If that course had been pursued when the Constitu- 
f the United States was being considered, it would have 
lefeated almost unanimously, but our ancestors chose 
to adopt the Constitution as proposed and then to amend 
rwards. 
Now, the Senator says a difference of opinion about an article 
instrument means that that instrument is worthless. If 
test were to be applied to the Constitution of the United 
Mr. President—I think there were 108 law cases grow- 
it of different interpretations of one article of the Con- 
on of the United States, to wit, the fourteenth amend- 
und even more growing out of Article X of the Consti- 
which provides that “the powers not delegated to the 
| States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
“tutes, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the 
"—measured by that test, we should have had no civilized 
<overhinent in America; we should have had no constitutional 
presentative government; we should have defeated the 
Constitution on the ground that there were pin pricks 
ight have been inserted into almost every article in it. 
en than the Senator from New Mexico, wiser men than 
ou, Mr. President, advised in that day that we accept the 
Colstitution and amend it later. To-day the real wise men of 
au, in church and school and state, are advising that 
cept this league of nations and this treaty and amend 
sue of nations later. 
ut to emphasize what I said yesterday, that any reason- 
proposition of amendment carried to the council, which is 
ed of only nine men representing nine governments, 
ect with weleome reception, because all of those goy- 
iis are running over one another—emulating one another 
ng to run over each other—in order to gain the good will 
United States. It will be much easier to amend the 
of nations after ratification than it was or is to amend 
* Constitution of the United States after its adoption. 
t!. BRANDEGEE obtained the floor. 
lr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Connecti- 
id to me for just a moment? 
| PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nucentr in the chair), 


. he Senator from Connecticut yield to the Senator from 
Vexieo? 


true that we have adopted more than one amendment to it; but 
the people of the United States have adopted them, and they 
have not left it to the other nations of this earth either to sug- 
gest or to ratify them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, Mr. President, such a “lame and im- 
potent conclusion,’ coming from a man so abounding in good 
sense as the Senator from New Mexico, is absolutely astonishing. 
True, the Constitution of the United States was “ adopted 
solely by the people of America,” because it applied only to the 
people of America; but the constitution of the world in this 
league of nations must be adopted, if at all, by the world, be- 
cause it applies to all the world. What does the Senator from 
New Mexico mean by that sort of suggestion? 

Mr. FALL. I indicated that I thought the Senator from 
Mississippi would not understand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ob, Mr. President, again the Senator says 
that he did not expect me to understand. Of course I can not 
understand that sort of nonsense; I freely admit that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I do not propose to cor- 
rect the understanding of the Senator from Mississippi, but in 
relation to his remarks 

Mr. WALSH of Montana rose. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I sought an oppor- 
tunity to say a word in connection with the remark of the 
Senator from New Mexico that at a later day he will discuss the 
question of our right to amend the covenant of the league of 
nations without the assent or concurrence of Germany. If the 
Senator from Connecticut will pardon me, I shall be very glad 
to say just a word. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall listen with very great in- 
terest, indeed, to the explanation of the views of the Senator 
from New Mexico on that question. On yesterday I told in a 
general way ubout a multitude of provisions of the treaty of 
most vital consequence to Germany in which the interposition 
of the council of the league of nations is essential, and stated 
that by reason of those provisions Germany is vitally interested 
in the constitution of the league of nations, though she is not 
a member of the league. I open the copy of the text at random, 
for instance, and turn to the provision for the plebiscite under 
which at the expiration of 15 years the fate of the Saar Basin 
is to be determined. After providing for the plebiscite by 
which the future of that important section of Germany is to be 
determined, provision is made for the election and for the par 
ticipation of inhabitants over 20 years of age without regard 
to sex, and the following occurs: 





The other conditions, methods, and the date of the voti: hall 


fixed by the council of the league of nations in such a way as to secure 
the freedom, secrecy, and trustworthiness of the voting. 
Accordingly, the council of the league of nations is really 
going to make the law under which all the machinery for the 
election is to be put into operation. Doubtless it will pass 
registration law for the particular occasion; that is to say, it 
will lay down rules and regulations under which the election is 
to take place. 

But it has very grave duties in addition to that; for instance, 
section 35 reads: 


The league of nations shall decide on the sovereignty under which the 
territory is to be placed, taking into account the wishes of the inhabitants 
as expressed by the voting. 

Then it specifies : 

If the league of nations decides in favor of the union of the whol 
or part of the territory of the Saar Basin with Germany, bran e’s rights 
of ownership in the mines situated in such part of the territory will be 
repurchased by Germany in their entirety at a price payable in gold. 
The price to be paid will be fixed by three experts, one nominated by 
Germany, one by France, and one, who shall be neither a Frenchman 
nor a German, by the council of the league of nations; the decision of 
the experts will be given by a majority. 

In connection with the comments of the Senator I shall submit 
for the information of the Senate at that time a list of the 
various provisions of the treaty in the execution of which the 
league of nations takes a part in matters of the most vital con- 
cern to Germany. Therefore, all of the provisions, at least those 
constituting the membership of the league, are of very vital con- 
cern to that country. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the list which the Senator from 
Montana proposes to furnish will, of course, be very useful in 
some respects. However, I can not see anything which would 


M BRANDEGEE. Yes. connect the statement which he has just made with the argu- 
‘'. PALL. I simply want to call the attention of the Sena- | ment he was making yesterday afternoon. There is no pro- 
ou Mississippi to the fact—of course, it is not necessary | posed amendment striking the league of nations from the Saar 
to it to the attention of any of the other Senators—or | Basin commission or other commissions. There is no provision 


resh the memory of the Senator from Mississippi, that 


; in the treaty for the appointment of an American representative 
elerence to the Constitution of the United States it is 


on the Saar Basin commission, although there i: upon some of 








Rae 


the other commissions. I asked the President why, and he an- 
swered : 

No mention was made in connection with the settlement of the Saar 
Basin of the service of an American member on the eommission of five 
to be set up there. 

Very well. In so far as Germany is concerned, if America 
is not to be represented, it might as well be provided that no 
representative of America shall serve upon the Saar Basin 
commission. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana rose. 

Mr. FALL. Pardon me. The question of amendmenis to the 
articles of the covenant of the league of nations has nothing to 
do with our right to amend the articles of the cevenant at all, 
unless the amendment is to previde that we abolish the council 
of the league; then the Senator’s argument might be appropriate ; 
but there is no proposition here and no amendment proposing 
io abolish the council of the league of nations, and the council 
of the league of nations as provided in the treaty will still con- 
tinue, in so far as any reservation or amendment is concerned, 
to eperate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is quite true that the United 
States is not represented on the commission which is te govern 
the Saar Basin during the period of 15 years; but that is not 
ihe point I make. The peint I make is that when the period 
of 15 years has expired, then a plebiscite is to be held and the 
whole matter of conducting the election is to be under the 
supervision of the league of nations. If it determines that the 
territory shall go back to Germany, the council of the league 
of nations will appoint the members of the commission whieh 
s to determine the amount that is to be paid. Those are the 
seetions to which I eall the attention of the Senator: but 

Mr. FALL. I understand, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me, it 
s not essential that an amendment shall be propesed, of course, 
that would entirely strike out and obliterate the couneil of the 
leagne of nations. The manner in which that council is consti- 
uted is a matter of vital importance to Germany; the question 
of who shall be members of that council matter of vital 
mportance Lv her. 

Mr. FALL. But that is not settled in the treaty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; but the Senator asserts as a 
weneral proposition that we may amend the cevenant of the 
league ef nations in any way we see fit witheut the consent of 
(lermany. 

Mr. FALL. Certainly; exactly as the Senator reporied to 

, ihe full committee of the Committee on the Judiciary and to 
ihe Senate, that, despite the Rhineland provisions in this treaty, 
will be proper for us to enter inte a separate treaty with 
france and Great Britain to enforce article 43 and ether articles 
if the treaty—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montan:. 

i that illustration. 


is a 


[am not able to follow the Senator 


Mr. PALL. In absoluic violation of the treaty with Ger- 
uany—in spirit, in letter. and in words. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Con- 
ecticut yield to me for «2 moment? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. TI ask unanimous consent to insert in the 


Recorp an article from the pen of Maj. Gen. William Crozier, 


published in last Sunday’s Times, referring to the proposed 
reservations of the majority of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as fellows: 

From the Washington Times, Sunday, Sept. 14.] 
ER Po! SISTENCIES IN RESERVATIONS TO LEAGUE OF 
TATIONS 
(Gy Maj. Gen. William Crozier, United States Army, retired.) 
(Gen, Crozier was one of the American delegates to the first peace con- 


erence at The Hague in 189% ; 
can representation ther¢ He 
matters.) 

The fundamental office claimed by its advocates 
nations is that ef preserver of the peace of the world. 


nd is now the sole survivor of the Ameri- 
has made a deep study of international 


for the league of 
This office is the 


me which has been in the minds of the propenents of all similar 
hemes down to and including Mr. Taft's League to Enforce Peace. 
The idea is naturally embodied in the ovenant, which forms part of the 


treaty of peace. 

Various articles of the covenant prescribe particular duties for mem- 
ber nations of the league in the matter of keeping the peace. Article 10 
s their individual promise te protect one another's territory and govern- 
ment from external aggression. Article 16 details certain measures of 
oercion which members agree to take against any nation which resorts 
to war in disregard of its covenant. But the article in which the organi- 
ation declares its intention to use its great power for carrying out the 
main purpose of the association is article 11, which reads, in part, as 
follows : 

“Any war or 
members of the 


threat of 


league or 


war, whether immediately affeeting any of the 
hereby declared to be a matter of con- 


not, is 
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cern to the whole league and the league shall take any action that )).» 
be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations.” ae 

This is an essential announcement, in which the majesty of the kk 
is asserted for the central purpose of its existence. r 
contain the teeth of the covenant. 

_The second item of the resalution of ratification which the Senate « om 
mittee on Foreign Relations is reported to have adopted states aysonc 
other things, “That the United States declines to assume, under the 
provisions of article 10, or under any other article, any obligation 
* * * to interfere in controversies between other nations, members 
of the league or not, or to employ the military or naval forces of the 
United States in such controversies, or to adopt economic measures {oy 
the protection of any other country, whether a member of the league ne 
not, against external aggréssion, er for the purpose of coercing 


It may be said t 


aby 


other country * * * except by action of the Congress o/ th: 
United States. : 

A good deal of the procedure contemplated in articles 10 and 14); 
could not be taken without the action of Congress in any case: tho 


reported resolution, therefore, constitutes a declination to bring 
moral pressure upor Congress by the treaty-making power, such a, 
brought by the peace treaty after the Spanish War in promisin. {5 
pay $20,000,000 for public works in the Philippine Islands. — fo 
example, and the words which are italicized extend the deelinatj\,, ;, 
the solemn declaration of article 11. Certain steps which mic! 
taken without preliminary action by Congress, such as inquiry ; 
the intentions of a government in regard to a neighboring Conny 
or a reminder of the terms of the covenant in such manner as, per ; 
to constitute a threat to enforce peace, might be held. to “ interf, 
controversies between other nations,” and would then be amony i) 
things which the United States, under the terms of the resolition 
declines to obligate itself to do, The second item of the resolution tiiys 
seems to leave this country entirely outside the league in regard 1 ! 

principal purpose for which the league is created, 

gut article 10 is not altegether repudiated, and we ave left ynder 
promise to respect the existing political independence of all memiers 
of the league, which bars us frem the exercise of our independent 
judgment as to the necessity for imtervention in any country which 
might acquire membership in the league for th@ purpose of securing 
therein decent living conditions for its. own inhabitants and respec: fo 
the lives of our citizens, no matter how backward the country mig): | 

The authoritative intention of the league to preserve the peace o it 
world having been announeed in article 11, articles 12, 13, and 15 
contain the engagements of the individual member nations to tle 
their disputes peacefully if possible, either by arbitration 
action of the council; and of these articles No. 15 is the final detinii 
premise to submit te the council any dispute likely to lead to a rupiure 
which is not submitted to arbitration, and to vefrain from goine (0 
war with any party to the dispute whicl: complies with a report oi ili 
committee which is unanimously agreed to by the members othe: ' 
the representatives ef the parties to the dispute: ‘This promis: mn 
stitutes the ultimate subordination of the member nations to the ayilor- 
ity of the league in matter in which the council, exeluding the p:ariies 
to the dispute, is able te reach a unanimous conclusion. 

The third item of the resolution adopted by the Senate Com : 
on Foreign Relations reserves from the promises of article 15 all mat 
ters which it considers to be within our domestic jurisdiction, defining 
a number of them; and the feurth item reserves all matters which 
would depend upon or relate to the Monroe doctrine. The com: e 
thus makes it clear that it is not ready to trust the league as required 
by article 15, in regard to matters of such intimate importance the 
United States as those which relate to domestie questions and 
Monroe doctrine, but the singular thing is that the committee 
parently willing to subordinate the independent judgment of the 1 ed 
Ntates to that of the leagne in regard to any question ouiside the «| 
reserved, no matter how important it might be. 

The net result of the last three items. of the commiitee’s resolu ion, 
therefore, is to withdraw the United States irom the league in : 
as the assumption of responsibility for the peace of the world and 
the intention to enforce it are coneerned, while leaving us ; 
under our promise, to the control of the league in regard to all disjute 
upon questions which are not domestic or do not come under the 
Monroe doctrine. ‘That is, we are withdrawn from everything ¢)! is 
forceful and authoritative in regard te the world’s good order, ! 
left in subjection as to our own disputes which do not fall in 
certain categories. 

Under such conditions particular value attaches to the fi 
the committee’s resolution, which safeguards the right of 
States to withdraw from the league upon its own motion. 


Mr. BRANDEGEDR. Mr. President, the Senator from Mix 
sippi [Mr. Wrrrttaws] a few moments ago referred to the fact 
that the other high contracting parties to this treaty were 
very anxious to get us into the league, and, being so anxious, 
it would be very easy for us, after we entered the leaguc, te 
secure any amendment to it that we desired. There is no oud 
about their anxiety to get us into the league. Why should ‘hey 
not be anxious to get the assistance of 110,000,000 people ( 
back up the deeision of a council in which they have an over 
whelming majority, and to bear the expense to a large desree- 

The anxiety, however, which from their points of view 
are justified in having to get us into this entanglemen! 
criterion whatever of what their anxiety might be to ‘+ 
to demands that we might make after we were in and t! 
was locked behind us. 

Mr. President, the President of the United States stv 
the Committee on Foreign Relations at the White Hous 
when he was protesting against what we call the Sha g 


iny 


Was 


to 


ups, 


su 


rst te 1a 
rst 


the 1 taf 


0 


ee 


infamy, which nobody defends here, the Japanese comii' 
sioners at the peace conference notified him that if the sar 
tung prevision was not agreed to their instructions wer | 
withdraw from the conference. Senators can see how Ch>) © 
would be to secure amendments upon which ideas might ieee 
after we were in the league. Suppose we proposed an 2nel’ 
ment, if it is possible to extract from the obscure and cdctee 
















i919. 


ive provisions of article 26 how an amendment could be pro- 
nosed. Suppose we proposed an amendment, after we were in, 
that Was unsatisfactory to Japan, and Japan should say to us: 
‘Well, we do not like the amendment, but we will agree to the 
amendment "-—it taking unanimous consent—‘ provided you 
will allow our nationals to come into your country under your 
nmigration laws upon the same basis that the nationals of 
any other country come into your country, and that is the only 
oudition upon which we will agree to it. We attempted to get 


your agreement to our claim for racial equality before the 
neice Commission, but we were turned down, and we served 


tice at the time that we reserved the assertion of that claim 
some other time. Now is our time. You are in, and you 
get out. You can not get out without giving two years’ 
und proving that you have performed all your obliga- 
tions to the league and all your other international obligations, 
nd now we have got you where we want you.” What would be 
he prospect of any other nation agreeing to any amendment 
hut we wanted, and that they did not want, except we gave 
hem a quid pro quo? : 
Mr. President, as I said yesterday, the stock argument of the 
soo people of this country who think this whole treaty is sacro- 
sanet—this treaty, consisting of 440 articles, which very few 
people have read, and still fewer understand, including many of 
.—is, “ Granted that there are imperfections and faults in this 
unent, no human document can be expected to be perfect 

ts origin, but we can amend it after we get in.” Have they 

the slightest conception of what they are talking about? Have 
the slightest idea how it can be amended? Do they know 
takes the unanimous consent to such an amendment as 

int of every Government which has a representative on the 

| sitting in Geneva, to wit, nine of them to start with, with 
‘sibility of any self-governing colony of Great Britain sit- 

i the council also later on? Do they know that? I do not 

that they would care if they did know it; but I care, Mr. 
President. This is the most important series of entangling in- 
onal obligations that has ever been proposed in the world. 
Indeed, the Senator from. Mississippi [Mr. WinctaAms] ealls it a 
onstitution, and that is what it is; and he compares this 

ldy, murky, muddled document of international entangle- 

- and embarrassments to the Constitution of the United 


au hot 


Mr. President, is there not a great difference between 
vo so-ealled constitutions? We made the Constitution of 
ited States for ourselves, and we were a fairly homoge- 
people under one civilization, which we all understood; 

newing that human language is always subject to various 
interpretations, especially where there is a legal fraternity in 
ourishing condition, we provided that those questions should 
scitled by our own courts. The provisions of this treaty pro- 
where there is a difference of opinion it shall be settled 
some unknown arbitrators, to be agreed upon, of other na- 
ons. Can there be any analogy between two such instruments 
But, Mr. President, article 26, which is the only ar- 
i the covenant which provides for its amendment, the only 
hy whieh these admitted defects can be cured, states as 


\ lments to this covenant will take effect when ratified by the 

embers of the league whose representatives compose the council and 
ority of the members of the league whose representatives com- 
issembly,. 


Upon a casual reading of that, it might occur to some that the 
ouncil and the assembly themselves had a right to ratify 


ieidiuents to this league. Of course, a minute’s consideration 
ill dispel that illusion, because that would be clearly uncon- 
(ulional under our Constitution, for it would be an attempt 
«a treaty or to amend a treaty otherwise than by the 
Cthod provided by our own Constitution. So that what this 
Finean, in my opinion, is that the members of the league are 
riies who amend this constitution, and the members of 
cue acting by their own Governments in the exercise of 
eity-making power. 
says is that “amendments to this covenant will take 
in ratified by the members.” Well, how do the amend- 
originate? The makers of our Constitution were careful 
(le how amendments to our Constitution should origi- 
\l how they should be acted upon. They provided that 
list originate by one method, by two-thirds of both 
s of Congress recommending them to the several States, 
ould act upon them as Congress prescribed, either by 
\v legislatures, three-quarters being necessary to validate, 
“late conventions. There was a sane and orderly method 
Py “nating: ai amendment. Who originates amendments 
i ‘lis article? It is all left blank. Within what time are 
‘become effective? It is all left blank. 
‘ING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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in the chair), 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Does the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
Utah? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is one of the most acute lawyers in 
this body and is a member of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
He has been studying this treaty, with his associates, for a 
number of weeks, if not months. The commitice, as 1 under- 
stand it, has submitted a few reservations and a amend- 
ments. The point which the Senator is just now discussing, 
if I understand the reservations and amendments tendered by 
the committee, apparently was not deemed of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant elucidation by the committee or to warrant 
them in recommending any amendment, reservation, or inter 


HENDERSON 
the 


Senator from 


Liew 


pretation. Does not the Senator think that in the statement 
he just made, that this document is “ muddy, murky, and 


muddled,” he was giving himself too much to alliteration and 
not sufficiently to verbal accuracy ? 


I have read the reservations and amendments reported by 
the committee, and, as I understand them, they have touched 
but a very few points in the treaty. If the treaty is so 


“muddy, muddled, and murky,’ and is so incomprehensible, 
why has not the Senator, with his able associates, those who 
are opposed to the treaty, made some further amendments or 
reservations? 

I repeat, the number suggested have been few, indicating 
that the committee do not regard the treaty as being so defec- 
tive or improper as to require numerous changes. Why should 
the Senator now think that the clause which he is just reading 
is subject to criticism? The signatories to the treaty have a 
right, by the terms of the instrument, to make amendments. 
Who makes the amendments? Why, the signatories. How do 
the signatories act? We act through the Congress: Great 
Britain acts through her Parliament; France acts through her 
legislative body; Italy acts through her legislative body in con- 
nection with her sovereign. Why should the Senator feel that 
the article which he is now discussing is susceptible of miscon- 
struction or is not clear—clear as the sun to the humblest one, 
to say nothing of the acute mind of the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut ? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator has made a very eloquent, 
although irrelevant, speech, and has asked quite a series of 
questions in the course of it; and I am at a loss either to answer 
them as he asked them or to take the more iniportant first 

In answer to the question of the Senator us to why the com- 
mittee did not produce more amendments and reservations than 
they did, I will state that it was not owing to any 
pacity by the committee to have proposed more. A great many 
of them thought that a great many more necessary. I 
assume that before this discussion ends a good many more of 
the murky and muddled paragraphs of this treaty will be com- 
mented upon than this one, though I doubt if any one of thein 
is more murky and muddled than this one. But, Mr. President, 
whether or not the committee noticed the point to which I have 
alluded 1 do not know. If the Senator thinks this is a perfectly 
clear provision for amendment, he has a right to his opinion; 
but I think it is not clear, because, as I stated just before I was 
interrupted by the Senator, it does not say who may propose 
amendments or how they shall be proposed. <All it states is that 
they may be made, and that they will take effect when ratified 
by the members. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator vie ll to me for 
just a moment? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. May I not suggest to the .tnator that one of the 
reasons why the committee proposed no further amendments is 
very well illustrated by the fact that the Senator who has just 
asked the questions has walked away from 
occupying the seat of the Vice President, 
speak or answer or explain his questions. May I not also sug- 
gest to the Senator that there were other amendments, 
of which was given to the committee, and which will be sug- 
gested for the Senator’s consideration on the tloor; and, of 
course, I have no doubt that his conclusions as to the further 
amendments will be exactly the same as to those that are of- 
fered already—-in other words, he will not find them apropos or 
necessary. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Of course, Mr. President; and if a point 
be well taken on the floor, it is no answer to its merits to say, 
“Why did not somebody think of it before?” If that were so, 
it would preclude all amendments being offered on the floor of 
the Senate. 

But, Mr. President, I call attention to the eonditions under 
which this committee were laboring. This-document, which had 


luck of en- 


were 


his seai, and is now 
that he can not 


so 


notice 


taken six or seven months to prepare, was sent to eur conimiittee 
When we asked 


with very little information concerning it for 
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the proce rbaux, Which recounted the arguments and the 
proceedings of the gentlemen who finally compiled the docu- 
ment, we were told there was a confidential agreement between 


the parties to the conference not to reveal such information. 

When we passed several resolutions in the Senate asking for 
other documents which we thought would shed light upon some 
the recondite or obscure parts of this instrument we were 
met with the response that it was against public policy or 
that the archives were still reposing in Paris, and we had very 
little information, Mr. President. But even while we were try- 
ing to perform the duty which the Senate had confided to us 
under the Constitution a large part of the press of the country 
and a large number of the people of the country, stirred up 
hy the League to Enforce Peace and other conservators of the 
American people, were demanding daily that we should report 
this matter right out; that it had all been agreed upon by the 
zreatest minds in the world, all but one of which were foreign, 
and it was almost sacrilege to touch it or even to think about it; 

hat it was all right; and there was no reason why the United 
Srates Senate, which was the only body which represented the 
American people in this transaction, should concern itself about 
it, except that the Constitution did require action by the Senate, 
and therefore they said, “ Get through it as quickly as you can, 
but do not talk about it and quibble about it.” I believe they 
alked about the Senate debates and our inquiries about it as 
quibbling. 

So when it was intimated that we were proposing any reserva- 
or amendments, they all said that was to wreck the 
whole treaty; that no amendment or reservation would be pro- 
posed in good faith, because the ulterior design was political 
and partisan; it was mere dislike of the gentleman who was 
all-powerful in negotiating the 440 articles; and that we must 
not question it at all, but put it right through. 

What amendments and reservations we did bring out are now 
heing opposed by Senators on the other side of the Chamber, 
opposed irrespective of merit or the necessity of the reserva- 
tions or the amendments, on the ground that they would have 
submitted to the contracting parties to get their consent. 


of 


+} , 
LIOLIS 


} 
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Of course, they will have to be submitted to them to agree to, 
nd they can be agreed to in five minutes. Every chancery 
n Europe is keeping track of exactly what amendments and 
what reservations are proposed and the chances of their being 
adopted. They all know now whether they will agree to them 
or Ld, and they could say so in one day; but we are asked to 


abandon the only chance we have of ever amending the treaty 
and to take a chance on amending it after we have gotten in, 
there is no reason whatever why the others should agree 

anything we ask unless they want to do it. 

How would anybody propose an amendment to this covenant? 
I can imagine that when the shoe begins to pinch upon us the 
President might draw up an amendment and propose it, as he 
igned the treaty, in his own right and behalf, and send it to 
he King of Hejaz, who might put it in his breachclout, or send 
t to the gentleman who presides over Liberia or Haiti, and 


when 


after it had been rescued from those jungles, if it was rescued, 
f they favored it they might send it to India. An amendment, 
an anonymous paper, originating from nowhere, but being called 
into space, travels an unknown circuit around the inner circles 


provided for by this labyrinthian covenant, and there is no pro- 
in the covenant as to its ultimate destination. It does 
e that amendments proposed shall be submitted to the 
inner council or to the assembly of the league. It does not pro- 
vide that the Congress shall approve such amendments or shall 
authorize their presentation. It leaves the whole matter in the 


vie: 
Vision 


not provid 


dark, aS it was probably intended to be left in the dark, for the 

object is to freeze this treaty into immutability, just as it is to 

ze the boundaries of every nation into immutability, and then 

to wish upon us the guaranty of that frozen situation in the 
universe farever, 

Mr. President, the United States of America has a pretty well 

educated population, and aside from those who have become, 


shall I say neurotic, by the psychology of the war, I think the 


sober second thought of this Nation is gradually reasserting 
itself. I believe it is the opinion of the country that now is our 


time to look before we leap, and now is the time to remedy such 
defects as we see in this instrument. I do not believe that the 
people of the country want the Senate of the United States, 
which the fathers made the equal partner of the President of 
the United States in the treaty-making function, to abandon 


their function, but I believe they want them to exercise their 
best judgment in this matter. 

Of course, it is our duty to listen to our constituents; but, 
Mr. President, you will find that most constituents who write 
you about this matter are sure that they are in the majority ; 
whatever each one thinks, he is sure that he represents the great 
majority of the people of his State. 


There is no question but 
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that public opinion is divided upon this matter, and the duty of 9 
Senator, as I regard it, is, after hearing all the arguments on 
both sides and getting all the infermation he can, to vote not as 
many of us are accused of doing, for partisan purposes or per- 
sonal likes or dislikes, but to vote upon this tremendous new 
course upon which the country is asked to embark with due 
deliberation, without respect to his own future, and according 
to his best judgment under his oath of office. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask that the reading of 
the treaty may be proceeded with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gay in the chair). The 
Secretary will proceed with the reading of the treaty. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“Article 

“The German Government undertakes to pay over to tly 
French Government such proportion of all reserves aceunu- 
lated by the Empire or by public or private bodies dependent 
upon it, for the purposes of disability and old age insurance, 
as would fall to the disability and old age insurance fund «{ 
Strasburg. 

“The same shall apply in respect of the capital and resery 
accumulated in Germany falling legitimately to other social in- 
surance funds, to miners’ superannuation funds, to the fund 
of the railways of Alsace-Lorraine, to other superannuation 
organisations established for the benefit of the personne! of 
public administrations and institutions operating in Alsac 
Lorraine, and also in respect of the capital and reserves due by 
the insurance fund of private employees at Berlin, by reason 
ef engagements entered into for the benefit of insured perso: 
of that category resident in Alsace-Lorraine. 

“A special Convention shall determine the conditions and }ro- 
eedure of these transfers. 

“Article 

“With regard to the execution of judgments, appeals and 
prosecutions, the following rules shall be applied: 

*“(1) All eivil and commercial judgments which shall 


44, 


is 


78. 


sve 


been given since August 3, 1914, by the Courts of Als:ce- 
Lorraine between Alsace-Lorrainers, or between Alsace-Lor- 


rainers and foreigners, or between foreigners, and which shall 
not have been appealed from before November 11, 1915, shalt 
be regarded as final and susceptible of immediate exect 
without further formality. 

“When the judgment has been given between Alsacc-l 
rainers and Germans or between Alsace-Lorrainers and sub- 
jects of the allies of Germany, it shall only be capable of ex: 
eution after the issue of an evequatur by the corresponding 
new tribunal in the restered territosy referred to in Article 51. 

“(2) All judgments given by German Courts since Augusi 6 
1914, against Alsace-Lorrainers for political crimes or h 
meanors shall be regarded as null and void. 

“(3) All sentences passed since November 11, 1918, }) 
Court of the Empire at Leipzig on appeals against the dec 
sions of the Courts of Alsace-Lorraine shall be regard 
null and void and shall be so pronounced. The papers 
gard to the cases in which such sentences have been give! 
be returned to the Courts of Alsace-Lorraine concerned. 

“All appeals to the Court of the Empire against decisiols 
the Courts of Alsace-Lorraine shall be suspended. ‘Lhe p: 
shall be returned under the aforesaid conditions for tral 
without delay to the French Cour de Cassation, which 
be competent to decide them. 

“(4) All prosecutions in Alsace-Lorraine for offences colt 


mitted during the period between November 11, 1918, and ce 





coming into foree of the present Treaty will be concducte 
under German law except in so far as this has been mo fied 


by decrees duly published on the spot by the French author! 

“(5) All other questions as to competence, procedure or 
ministration of justice shall be determined by a special ‘ 
vention between France and Germany. 

“Article 79. 

“The stipulations as to nationality contained in the «! 
hereto shall be considered as of equal force with the prov!s 
of the present Section. ' 

“All other questions concerning Alsace-Lorraine which ar 
regulated by the present Section and the Annex thereto or by e 
general provisions of the present Treaty will form the subject ol 
further conventions between France and Germany. 

“ANNEX, 
oe 2. 

“As from November 11, 1918, the following persons « 
facto reinstated in French nationality : 

“(1) Persons who lost French nationality by the 
the Franco-German Treaty of May 10, 1871, and who hi 
since that date acquired any nationality other than German; 


ney 


ons 


not 
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the 
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application of 
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«“(2) The legitimate or natural descendants of the persons re- The Secretary resumed the reading, as follows: 
ferred to in the immediately preceding paragraph, with the 
eption of those whose ascendants in the paternal line include 
German who migrated into Alsace-Lorraine after July 15, 1870; 
“(3) All persons born in Alsace-Lorraine of unknown parents, 
hose nationality is unknown, 
“Oo. “Article 83. 

Within the period of one year from the coming into force of “Germany renounces in favour of the Czecho-Slovak State all 

present Treaty, persons included in any of the following | rights and title over the portion of Silesian territory defined as 
( rories may claim French nationality: follows : 

1) All persons not restored to French nationality under “starting from a point about 2 kilometres south-east of Kat- 
paragraph 1 above, whose descendants include a Frenchman or | Scher, on the boundary between the Kreise of Leobschiitz and 
erenchwoman who lost French nationality wnder the conditions | Ratibor : 

rred to in the said paragraph; “the boundary between the two Kreise; 

“(2) All foreigners, not nationals of a German State, who ac- | Vhnresse dane enact et semaine em Adige edlpmvenc vipat 


“Article 82. 
“The old frontier as it existed on August 3, 1914, between 
Austria-Hungary and the German Empire will constitute the 
frontier between Germany and the Czecho-Slovak State. 


syired the status of a citizen of Alsace-Lorraine before Aueust | Hungary up to a point on the Oder immediately to the south of 
° ‘ the Ratibor-Oderberg railway; 
“thence, towards the north-west and up to a point about 2 
kilometres to the south-east of Katscher: 
‘“‘a line to be fixed on the spot passing to the west of Krano 
. witz. 
{) All Germans born or domiciled in Alsace-Lorraine who “A Commission composed of seven members, five nominated by 
ayo served in the Allied or Associated armies during the present | the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, one by Poland and 
and their deseendants ; one by the Czecho-Slovak State, will be appointed fifteen day: 
| All persons born in Alsace-Lorraine before May 10, 1871, | after the coming into force of the present Treaty to trace on the 
ign parents, and the descendants of such persons ; spot the frontier line between Poland and the Czecho-Sloval 
(6) The husband or wife of any person whose French na- | State. 
tionality may have been restored under paragraph 1, or who 


1914; 

3) All Germans domiciled in Alsace-Lorraine, if they have 
o domiciled since a date previous to July 15, 1870, or if one 
ir descendants was at that date domiciled in Alsace- 


Lorraine $ 


“The decisions of this Commission will be taken by a majority 


may have Claimed and obtained French nationality in aceerdance | 22d shall be binding on the parties concerned. 

with the preceding provisions. ‘Germany hereby agrees to renounce in favour of the Czecho 
(he legal representative of a minor may exercise, on behalf | Slovak State all rights and title over the part of the Areis ot 

of that minor, the right to claim French nationality ; and if that | Leobschiitz comprised within the following boundaries in cas 

rig has not been exercised, the minor may claim French | after the determination of the frontier between Germany and 


lity within the year following his majority. Poland the said part of that Arcis should become isolated from 
xcept in the case provided for in No. (6) of the present | Germany: 

sraph, the French authorities reserve to themselves the * from the seuth-eastern extremity of the salient of the former 

rig n individual cases, to reject the claim te French na- | Austrian frontier at about 5 kilometres to the west of Leob 

schiitz southwards and up to the point of junction with the 
| boundary between the Kreise of Leobschiitz and Ratibor: 

‘the former frontier between Germany and Austria-Hungary ; 

“then, northwards, the administrative boundary between the 

Kreise of Leobschiitz and Ratiber up to a point situated about 

| 

| 


2 
o. 


ject to the provisions of paragraph 2, Germans born or 
ed in Alsace-Lorraine shail not acquire French nation- 
reason of the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France, 





evi iough they may have the status of citizens of Alsace- | 2 kilometres to the south-east of Katscher ; 
Lorr “thence, north-westwards and up to the starting-point of thi 
They may acquire French nationality only by naturalisation, | definition : 
lition of having been domiciled in Alsace-Lorraine from “a line to be fixed on the spot passing to the east of Natscher. 
\ date previous to August 3, 1914, and of submitting proof of “Article 8}. 
unbr< en residence within the pestored territory for a period of “German nationals habitually resident in any of the terri 
mee wih bo ais fee nsibi ror oid hiin. tories recognized as forming part of the Czecho-Slovak State 
n V be solely responsible fo1 the i diploma ti¢ and will obtain Czecho-Slovak nationality ipso facto and lose their 
protection from the date of their application for French | ¢..,, er 145 
ae rwerman natlonaits 
sation. trticle & 
Irench Government shall determine the procedure by | ae? : ; 2 y as A 
istatement in French nationality as of right shall be | — Within a perros ee ee ee tn 
effecicd, and the conditions under which decisions shall be given | the present Treaty, German nationals over eighteen years © 
ims to such nationality and applications for naturalisa- age habitually —— oa ny 7 the voor ee : 
vided by the present Annex. forming part ol the ( zecho Slovak State will be enti ed to op 
for German nationality. Czecho-Slovaks whe are Germu 
‘ Seetion VI. | nationals and are habitually resident in Germany will 
“AUSTRIA. | similar right to opt for Czecho-Slovak nationality 
eee | “Option by a husband will cover his wife an 
hy acknowledges and will respect strictly the inde- | parents will cover their children under eighteen years of 
' of Austria, within the frontiers which may he fixe “Persons who have exercised the above right to opt 
: ity between that State and the Principal Allied and | within the succeeding twelve months transfer their place of 
\ ‘| Powers; she agrees that this independence shall be residence to the State for which they have opted. 
Hyhe , except with the consent of the Council of the League “They wiil be entitled to retain their landed property im the 
ons.” | territory of the other State where they had their place of resi 
tam ndment of the Committee on Foreign Relations dence before exercising the right to opt. They may carry with 
irticle 80, after the word “Allied,” to strike out the | them their movable property of every description. No export 
nd Associated,” so as to read “and the Principal Allied | oy import duties may be imposed upon them in connection with 
| the removal of such property. 
etary resumed the reading, ws follows; | “Within the same period Czecho-Slovaks who are German 
‘ Section VII nationals and are in a foreign country will be entitled, in the 
“ CZECHO-SLOVAK STATE absence of any provisions to the contrary in the foreign law, 
“Article 81. and if they have not acquired the foreign nationality, to obtain 
. ny, in conformity with the action already taken by the | Czecho-Slovak nationality and lose their German nationalit 
\ «| 


by complying with the requirements Inid down by the Czecho 
Slovak State. 


Associated Powers, reeognizes the complete inde- 
per e of the Czecho-Slovak State which will inelude the 
pike ous territory of the Ruthenians to the south of the Car- ; ' 
Germany hereby recognizes the frontiers of this State “The Czecho-Slovak State accepts and agrees to embody in a 
os rinined by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers | Treaty with the Principal Allied and Associated Powers such 
, other interested States.” provisions as may be deemed necessary by the said Powers to 
ext amendment of the Committee on Foreign Relations | protect the interests of inhabitants of that State who differ 
article Sl, after the word “Allied” to strike out the | from the majority of the population in race, language or religion 
and Associated,” so as to read “ by the Principal Allied “The Czecho-Slovak State further accepts and agrees to em 
; body in a Treaty with the said Powers such provisions as they 
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necessary to protect freedom of transit and equitable 
tre ent of the commerce of other nations. 

fi: proportion and nature of the financial obligations of 
nd Prussia which the Czecho-Slovak State will have 
to assume on accouat of the Silesian territory placed under its 
sovereignty will be determined in aceordance with Article 254 
of Part IX (Financial Clauses) of the present Treaty. 

* Subsequent agreements will decide all questions not decided 
by the present Treaty which may arise in consequence of the 
cession of suid territory.” 

The next ulmendinent of the Committee on Foreign Relations 


WMV Cech 


Gerniiy 


was, in article 86, after the word “Allied,” to strike out the 
word “and <Assoviated,” so as to read ‘with the Principal 
Allied Powers.” 
The Secretury resumed the reading, as follows: 
* Nection V/1I. 
** POLAND, 
irticle &?. 


. conformity with the action already taken by 
the Allied and Associated Powers, recognizes the complete in- 
dependence of Poland, and renounces in her favour all rights 
and tithe over the territory bounded by the Baltic Sea, the 
eastern frontier of Germany laid down in Article 27 of 
Part IT (Boundaries of Germany) of the present Treaty up to 
a point situated about 2 kilometres to the east of Lorzendorf, 
then a line to the acute angle which the northern boundary of 
Upper Silesia makes about 3 kilometres north-west of Sim- 
menau, then the boundary of Upper Silesia to its meeting point 
with the old frontier between Germany and Russia, then this 
frontier to the point where it crosses the course of the Nie- 
und then the northern frontier of East Prussia as laid 
down in Article 28 of Part II aforesaid. 

“ The provisions of this Article do not, however, apply to the 
territories of East Prussia and the Free City of Danzig, as 
defined in Article 28 of Part II (Boundaries of Germany) and 
in Article 100 of Section XI (Danzig) of this Part. 

“The houndaries of Poland not laid down in the present 
Treaty will be subsequently determined by the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers. 

“A Commission consisting of seven members, five of whom 
shall be nominated by the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers, one by Germany and one by Poland, shall be consti- 
tuted fifteen days after the coming into force of the present 
Treaty to delimit on the spot the frontier line between Poland 
and Germany. 

* The decisions of the Commission will be taken by a majority 
of votes and shall be binding upon the parties concerned.” 

Phe next amendment of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
was, in article 87, after the word “Allied,” to strike out the 
words “and Associated,” so as to read “ by the Allied Powers.” 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“Article ss 

“Tn the portion of Upper Silesia included within the boun- 
daries described below, the inhabitants will be called upon to 
indicate by a vote whether they wish to be attached to Ger- 
many or to Poland: 

‘starting from the northern point of the salient of the old 
province of Austrian Silesia situated about 8 kilometres east 
of Neustadt, the former frontier between Germany and Austria 
io its junction with the boundary between the Areise of Leob- 
sehiitz and Ratibor:; 

* thence in a northerly direction to a point about 2 kilometres 
southeast of Katscher: 

‘the boundary between the Kreise of Leobschiitz and Ratibor ; 

“thence in a south-easterly direction to a point on the course 
of the Oder immediately south of the Ratibor-Oderberg rail- 
way : 


“trermngany, o 


as 


men, 


“a line to be fixed on the ground passing south of Kranowitz: 

“thence the old boundary between Germany and Austria, then 
the old boundary between Germany and Russia to its junction 
with the administrative boundary between Posnania and Upper 
Silesia ; 

“thence this administrative boundary to its junction with the 
administrative boundary between Upper and Middle Silesia; 

‘thence westwards to the point where the administrative 
boundary turns in an acute angle to the south-east about 8 
kilometres northwest of Simmenau: 

“the boundary between Upper and Middle Silesia; 

“then in a westerly 


ground about 2 kilometres east of Lorzendorf: 

“a line to be fixed on the ground passing north of Klein Hen- 
nersdorft: 

“thence southwards to ithe point where the boundary between 
Upper and Middl 


Silesia cuts the Stidtel-Karlisruhe road: 
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direction to a point to be fixed on the | 
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“a line to be fixed on the ground passing west of Henner. 
dorf, Polkowitz, Noldau, Steinersdorf and Dammer, and east o; 
Strehlitz, Nassadel, Eckersdorf, Schwirz and Stidtel; 

“thence the boundary between Upper and Middle Silesia {0 j;<. 
junction with the eastern boundary of the MAreis of Falke 
berg; 

“then the eastern boundary of the Areis of Falkenberg to 1); 
point of the salient which is 3 kilometres east of Puschine: 

“thence to the northern point of the salient of the old proy 
ince of Austrian Silesia situated about 8 kilometres east «6; 
Neustadt: 

“a line to be fixed on the ground passing east of Ziilz. 
“The régime under which this plebiscite will be taken 
ven effect to is laid down in the Annex hereto. 

“The Polish and German Governments hereby respective| 
bind themselves to conduct no prosecutions on any part of thei) 
territory and to take no exceptional proceedings for any political 
action performed in Upper Silesia during the period of th 
régime laid down in the Annex hereto and up to the settleme: 
of the final status of the country. 

“Germany hereby renounces in favour of Poland all rights ai 
title over the portion of Upper Silesia lying beyond the fronti 
line fixed by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers as thy 
result of the plebiscite.” 


oj 
sl 


CONFIRMATION OF WILLIAM H. CLARE, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
submit a report in executive session. 

I have had ready to report from the Committee on Con 
merce for some time a nomination for the collector of customs 
in district 39, Chicago. I ask further leave to consider thi 
confirmation after it is reported at the desk. I know of no 
objection to it. It has been indorsed by both Senators fro 
the State and by those in authority in the majority part) 
by the administration. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Illinois knows «| 
objection to the confirmation ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I know of none. 
unobjectionable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
being no objection, the repor: will be received. 
will read the report. 

The Secretary. As in executive session, from the Con 
on Commerce, Mr. SHERMAN reports favorably the nom 


The nomination is entire 


(Mr. Drar in the chair 
The 


rd 
» Nev 


of William H. Clare to be collector of customs for the « s 
collection district No. 39, with headquarters at Chicage | 


to fill an existing vacancy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the } 
consideration ef the nomination? Without objection, tli 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified 

TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 
The reading of the treaty was resumed, as follows: 
* ANNEX. 
he 

“ Within fifteen days from the coming into force of th 
Treaty the German troops and such officials 4s may he des 
by the Commission set up under the provisions of para: 
shall evacuate the plebiscite area. Up to the momen! 
completion of the evacuation they shall refrain from any fo 
of requisitioning in money or in kind and from all acts Ii 
to prejudice the material interests of the country. 

“ Within the same period the Workmen's and Soldiers’ Cowie! 
which have been constituted in this area shall be «is» 
Members of such Councils who are natives of another reste 
and are exercising their functions at the date of the comils !! 
force of the present Treaty, or who have gone out of offic: 
March 1, 1919, shall be evacuated. 

“All military and semi-military unions formed in the suc a 
by inhabitants of the district shall be immediately dishwice 
All members of such military organizations who are he 
ciled in the said area shall be required to leave it. 

vee 

“Phe plebiscite area shall be immediately placed wide! 

thority of an International Commission of four member 


designated by the following Powers: the United Stites | 
America, France, the Britis); Empire and Italy, It sa at 
occupied by troops belonging to the Allied and = .\ssocia™ 


t 


to give 1ac! 


Powers, and the German Government undertakes to siv 
ties for the transference of these troops to Upper Silesia. 

The next amendment of the Comumittee on Foreign hennt'’ 
was, on page 129, subdivision 2. in the third line, after rhe ce 
“ Powers,” to strike out “ the United States of Amer a 
in the fourth line, after the word “Allied,” to 4 
words “and Associated,” 


strike ou! 





191%). 


reading ef the treaty was resumed, as follows: 


e Commission shall enjoy ali the powers exercised by the 
german or the Prussian Government, except those of legislation 
xition. It shall also be substituted for the Government 
‘province and the Regierungsbezirk. 
shall be within the competence of the Commission to inter- 
he powers hereby conferred upon it and to determine to 
extent it shall exercise them, and to what extent they shall 
in the hands of the existing authorities. 
“Changes in the existing laws and the existing taxation shall 
© brought into force with the consent of the Commission, 
Commissioz will maintain order with the help of the 
which will be at its disposal, and, to the extent which it 
m necessary, by means of gendarmerie reeruited among 
habitants of the country. 
. Commission shall provide immediately for the replace- 
of the evacuated German officials and, if occasion arises, 
tself order the evacuation of such authorities and proceed 
replacement of such local authorities as may be required. 
li shall take all steps which it thinks proper to ensure the 
m, fairness and secrecy of the vete. In particular, it shall 
right to order the expulsion of any person who may 
ay have attempted to distort the result of the plebiscite 
thods ef corruption or intimidation. 
the Commission shall have full power to settle all questions 
from the execution of the present clauses. It shall be 
d by technical advisers chosen by it from among the local 
L10n, 
lecisions of the Commission shall be taken by a majority 


~ 4 


vote Sh 


ill take place at such date as may be determined 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers, but not sooner 
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months or later than eighteen months after the estab- | 


of the Commission in the area. 
ht to vote shall be given to all person; 


Without distine- 

| ! ex who: 

Have completed their twentieth year on the ist January 

arin which the plebiscite takes place; 

Were born in the plebiscite area or have been domiciled 
i date to be determined by the Commission, whic] 


be subsequent to January 1, 1919, or who have been | 
| by the German authorities and have not retained their 
ere 
Perse convicted of political offences shall be enabled to 
their right of voting. 
‘vy person will vote in the commune where he is domiciled 
i he was born, if he has not retained his domicile in 
iit of the vote will be determined by communes 
tn 4} 


e majority of votes in cach commune.” 


amendment was, on page 151, in subdivision 4, after 
i “Allied,” to strike out “ and Associated.” 
li of the treaty was resumed, as follows: 


onclusion of the voting, the number of votes cast 
umune will be communicated by the Commission to 
pal Allied and Associated Powers, with a full report 
taking of the vote and a recommendation as to the 

ught to be adopted as the frontier of Germany in 
In this recommendation regard will be paid to 
the inhabitants as shown by the vote, and to the 
OL ical and economic conditions of the locality.” 


s of 


oo 
oo, 


Amendment was, on page 1 in subdivision 5, after 
Allied,” to strike out “and Associated.” 
: of the treaty was resumed, as follows: 
*@; 


i us the frontier has been fixed by the Principal 
Associated Powers, the German authorities will be 
the International Commission that they are free to 

(he administration of the territory which it is receg- 

‘ ild be German; the said authorities must preceed to 

ii ohe month of such notification and in the manner 

by the Commission. 

ii the same period and in the manner prescribed by 

Ssion, the Polish Government must proceed to take 

a of the territory which it is recognised 

ae *olish, 

\ i the administration of the territory has been provided 

Dov vy German and Polish authorities respectively, the 

ue Commission will terminate. 
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“The cost of the army of occupation and expenditure by the 


Commission, whether in discharge of its own functions or in 
the administration of the territory, will be a charge on the 
area.” 

The next amendment was, on page 133, subdivision 6. after 
the word “Allied,” to strike out “and Associated.” 


The reading of the treaty was resumed, as foll 
* Article 89. 

* Poland undertakes to accord 
goods, vessels, carriages, wagons, and mails transit between 
East Prussia and the rest of Germany over Polish territory, 
including territorial waters, and to treat them least as favour 


act ie% 
ably as the persons, goods, vessels, carriages, w and mails 


Ww: 


freedom of transit to persons, 
1} 
‘ 


hn 


aulons 


respectively of Polish or of any other more favoured nationality, 
origin, importation, starting point, or owners! pS as Ir gards 
facilities, restrictions and all other matters. 

“ Goods in transit shall be exempt from all customs or other 


similar duties. 
“Freedom of tra! 


isit will extend to telegraphic and telephonic 
services under the conditions laid down by the conventions re- 
ferred to in Article 98 
“Articl 
‘Poland undertakes to permit for a period of fifteen years the 


exportation to Germany of the products of the mines in any part 


of Upper Silesia transferred to Poland in accordance with the 
present Treaty. 

‘Such produ ts shall be free from ll export duties or other 
charges or restrictions on exportation. 

‘Poland agrees to take such steps as lmiay be necessary to 


» that any such products shall be available for sale to pur- 


secure 





chasers in Germany on terms as favourable as are applicable to 
like products sold under similar conditions to purchasers in 
Poland or in any other country. 
“Artiele 91. 
* German nationals habitually resident in territories recognised 


as forming part of Poland will acquire Polish 
facto and will lose their German nationality 
‘German nationals, however 
resident in these territories 
quire Polish nationality 
Polish State 
“ Withn 


hationality ipso 
, or their descendants whe became 
after January 1, 1908, will not ac- 
without a special authorisation frem the 
neriod of two ve f 


» coming into of 


LS 


years afte) 

the present Treaty, German nationals 
habitually resident in any of the territories recognised as form 
ing part of Poland will be entitled to opt fer German nationality 

“Poles who sare German nationals over 18 years of age and 
habitually resident in Germany imi i 
for Polish nationality. 

* Option by will cover his wife and 0} 
will cover their children under 18 years of age. 

“Persons who have exercised the above right opt may 
within the suceeeding twelve months transfer their place of resi 
dence to the State for which they have opted. 

“They will be entitled to retain their immoyabl 
the territory of the other State where they had 
residence before exercising the right to opt. 

“They may carry with them their movable property of every 
deseription. No export or import charges may be 
imposed upon them in such 
property. 

“ Within the same period Poles who are German nationals and 
are in a foreign country will be entitled, in the absence of any 
provisions to the contrary in the foreign law, and if they have 
not acquired the foreign nationality, to obtain Polish nation 
ality and to lose their German nationality by complying with 
the requirements laid down by the Polish State. 

“Tn the portion of Upper Silesia submitted to a plebiscite the 
provisions of this Article shall only come into force as from the 
definitive attribution of the territory. 

“Article 

“The preportion and the nature of the financial liabilities of 
Germany and Prussia which are to be borne by Poland will be 


orce 


- 
I 
over years of age 


will have a nilar right to opt 


sbuic ion by parents 


cl dil 
Lo 


» property in 


their place of 


duties or 
with the 


ceonnectior ‘emoval ol 


9q? 


determined in accordance with Article 254 of Part IX. (Finan- 
cial Clauses) of the present Treaty. 
“ There shall be excluded from the share of such financial lia- 


bilities assumed by Poland that portion of the debt which, - 
cording to the tindings of the Reparation Commission referred 
to in the above-mentioned Article, arises from measures adopted 
by the German and Prussian Governments with a view to Ger- 
man colonisation in Poland. 

“In fixing under Article 256 of the Treaty the value of the 
property and possessions belonging to the German Empire and 
te the German States which pass to Poland with the territory 
transferred above, the Reparation Commission shall exclude 
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frou the valuation buildings, forests and other State property 
which belonged to the former Kingdom of Poland; Poland shall 
acquire these properties free of all costs and charges. 

“Tn all the Gerinan territory transferred in accordance with 
the present Treaty and recognised as forming definitely part 
of Poland, the property, rights and interests of German na- 
tionals shall not be liquidated under Article 297 by the Polish 
Government except in accordance with the following pro- 
visions: 


“(1) The proceeds of the liquidation shall be paid direct to 
the owner: 
“(2) If on his application the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal pro- 


vided for by Section VI of Part X (Economie Clauses) of the 
present Treaty, or an arbitrator appointed by that Tribunal, is 
satisfied that the conditions of the sale or measures taken by 
the Polish Government outside its general legislation were un- 
fairly prejudicial to the price obtained, they shall have dis- 
cretion te award to the owner equitable compensation to be paid 
by the Polish Government. 

“ Further agreements will regulate all questions arising out of 
the cession of the above territory which are not regulated by the 
present Treaty. 

irticle 93 

“Poland accepts and agrees to embody in a Treaty with the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers such provisions as may 
be deemed necessary by the said Powers to protect the interests 
of inhabitants of Poland who differ from the majority of the 
population in race, language or religion. 

“ Poland further accepts and agrees to embody in u Treaty with 
the said Powers such provisions as they may deem necessary to 
protect freedom of transit and equitable treatment of the com- 
merce of other nations.” 

The next amendment in article 93, page 139, after the 
word “Allied,” to strike out the words “and Associated,” 

The reading of the treaty was resumed, as follows: 

‘Section IX. 
“FAST PRUSSIA, 
“Article 9}. 

In the area between the southern frontier of East Prussia, as 
described in article 28 of Part II (Boundaries of Germany) of 
the present Treaty, and the line described below, the inhabitants 
will be called upon to indicate by a vote the State to which they 
wish to belong: 

“The western and northern boundary of Regicrungsbezirk Al- 
lenstein to its junction with the boundary between the Kreise 
of Oletsko and Angerburg; thence, the northern boundary of the 
Seetene Oletsko to its junction with the old frontier of East 

ussia, 


was, 


“Article 95. 

“The German troops and authorities will be withdrawn from 
the area defined above within a period not exceeding fifteen 
days after the coming into force of the present Treaty. Until 
the evacuation is completed they will abstain from all requisi- 
tions in money or in kind and from all measures injurious to the 
economic interests of the country. 

“On the expiration of the above-mentioned period the said 
area will be placed under the authority of an International 
Commission of five members appointed by the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers. This Commission will have general 
powers of administration and, in particular, will be charged 
with the duty of arranging for the vote and of taking such 
measures as it may deem necessary to ensure its freedom, 
fairness and secrecy. The Commission will have all necessary 
authority to decide any questions to which the execution of 
these provisions may give rise. The Commission will make 


such arrangements as may be necessary for assistance in the 
exercise of its functions by officials chosen by itself from the 


local population. Its decisions will be taken by a majority.” 


The next nmendment was, in article 95, page 141, after the 
word “Allied,” to strike out the words “and Associated.” 

The reading of the treaty was resumed, as follows: 

> Every person, irrespective of sex, will be entitled to vote 
Wil? 

“(a) Is 20 years of ag 
of the present treaty, and 

“(b) Was born within the area where the vote will take place 
mu has been habitually resident there from a date to be fixed 
xy the Commission. 

“Every person will yote in the commune where he is habit- 
ually resident or, if not habitually resident in the area, in the 
commune where he was born, 

“The result of the vote will be determined by communes 
(Gemeinde) aecording to the majority of the votes in each 
cormmubne, 


ut the date of the coming into force 
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“On the conclusion of the voting the number of votes ¢<; 
in each commune will be communicated by the Commissi,)) +, 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, with a full repoy, 
as to the taking of the vote and a recommendation as to {}, 
line which ought to be adopted as the boundary of East Pryggj, 
in this region. In this recommendation regard will be paid { 
the wishes of the inhabitants as shown by the vote and to {hy 
geographical and economic conditions of the locality. Typ. 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers will then fix the froitio, 
between Fast Prussia and Poland in this region.” 


‘The next amendment was, in article 95, page 143, in the four 
paragraph, after the word “Allied,” to strike out the word. 
“and Associated ” in the two places where they occur, 

The reading of the treaty was resumed, as follows: 


“Tf the line fixed by the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers is such as to exclude from East Prussia any part o; 
the territory defined in Article 94, the renunciation of its 
rights by Germany in favour of Poland, as provided in Artich 
87 above, will extend to the territories so excluded.” 

The next amendment was, in article 95, on page 143, in i) 
fifth paragraph, after the word “Allied,” to strike out the words 
“and Associated.” 

The reading of the treaty was resumed, as follows: 


“As soon as the line has been fixed by the Principal Allie 
and Associated Powers, the authorities administering 
Prussia will be notified by the International Commission tha 
they are free to take over the administration of the territor) 
to the north of the line so fixed, which they shall proceed to 
do within one month of such notification and in the manne: 
prescribed by the Commission. Within the same period am 
as prescribed by the Commission, the Polish Government must 
proceed to take over the administration of the territory to 
the south of the line. When the administration of the te 
ritory by the East Prussian and Polish authorities respecti 
has been provided for, the powers of the Commission wi 
terminate.” 

The next amendment was, in article 95, page 148, in the sixt 
paragraph, after the word “Allied,” to strike out the words 
“and Associated.” 

‘The reading of the treaty was resumed, as follows: 


1 
LVS 


vel 


“Expenditure by the Commission, whether in the discharg 
of its own functions or in the administration of the territo! 
will be borne by the local revenues. East Prussia will be 
quired to bear such proportion of any deficit as may be fixed | 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers.” 

The next amendment was, in article 95, page 145, in 
line on the page, after the word “Allied,” to strike out the 
“and Associated.” 

The reading of the treaty was resumed, as follows 

“Article %. 


47 } 
ile 


“In the area comprising the Arcise of Stuhm and Rose! ln 
and the portion of the Kreis of Marienburg which is situate 
east of the Nogat and that of Marienwerder east of the Vistu 
the inhabitants will be called upon to indicate by a vote, to 
taken in each commune (Gemeinde), whether they cesite 
various communes situated in this territory to belong to Pol 
or to East Prussia. 

“Article 97. 


“The German troops and authorities will be withdrawn cron 
the area defined in Article 96 within a period iol rr 
fifteen days after the coming into force ef the preset reat 


Until the evacuation is completed they will abstain 
requisitions in money or in kind and from all measures 1 
ous to the economic interests of the country. 
“On the expiration of the above-mentioned period, 
area will be placed under the authority of an Int rnatio 
Commission of five members appointed by the Princip All 
and Associated Powers. This Commission, supported 1! 0 
arises by the necessary forces, will have general po’ 
ministration and in particular will be charged witl 
of arranging for the vote and of taking such m asur 
may deem necessary to ensure its freedom, fairness (ic se" 
The Commission will conform as far as possible to the provin'™ 
of the present Treaty relating to the plebiscite in the Allen 
area; its decisions will be taken by a majority. 


) haree ¢ 


“ Ixpenditure by the Commission, whether in the dl cen 
its own functions or in the administration of the term!” 
be borne by the local revenues. , 

“On the conclusion of the voting the nunrber oF ‘ 
each commune will be communicated by the Comm!>>! 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers with a [U'! 
to the taking of the vote and a recommendation os 


Vo 3 casi ' 
to th 
report 


the line 





1d. 


which ought to be adopted as the boundary of East Prussia in 
his region. In this recommendation regard will be paid to the 
vishes of the inhabitants as shown by the vote and to the 
voog «iphical and economic conditions of the locality. The Prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers will then fix the frontier be- 
avyeon East Prussia and Poland in this region, leaving in any 
ase to Poland for the whole of the section bordering on the 
Vistula full and complete control of the river including the east 
hunk as far east of the river as may be necessary for its regula- 

mn ond improvement. Germany agrees that in any portion of 
ihe said territory which reraains German, no fortifications shall 

ny time be erected. 

‘hie Principal Allied and Associated Powers will at the same 

mo cdeaw up regulations for assuring to the population of East 
Prussia to the fullest extent and under equitable conditions 
to the Vistula and the use of it for themselves, their com- 

neres and their boats. 

fhe determination of the frontier and the foregoing regula- 
tious shall be binding upon all the parties concerned. 

\Vhen the administration of the territory has been taken over 
Nas. Prussian and Polish authorities respectively, the 
ers of the Commission will terminate.” 

fhe next amendment was, in three places, on page 145, ar- 
cle 97, after the word “Allied,” to strike out ‘‘ and Associated,” 
so us to read “ the Principal Allied Powers,” 
‘Tho next amendment was, on page 147, after the word “Allied,” 
‘out “and Associated,” so as to read “ The Principal 
\ Powers.” 


Secretary resumed the reading, as follows: 


} yer 


“Article $8. 
“Coermany and Poland undertake, within one year of the com- 
o force of this Treaty, to enter into conventions of which 
the terms, in case of difference, shall be settled by the Council 
ifthe League of Nations, with the object of securing, on the one 
to Germany full and adequate railroad, telegraphic and 
ionie facilities for communication between the rest of Ger- 
any and East Prussia over the intervening Polish territory, and 
other hand to Poland full and adequate railroad, tele- 
eraphie and telephonic facilities for communication between 
Poland and the Free City of Danzig over any German territory 
vay, on the right bank of the Vistula, intervene between 
Po | und the Free City of Danzig. 


rh Lit’ 


“ Section X. 
** MEMEL. 
“Article 99. 
ermany renounces in favour of the Principal Allied and 
\ ated Powers all rights and title over the territories in- 
between the Baltic, the north eastern frontier of East 
Prussit as defined in Article 28 of Part II (Boundaries of Ger- 
nin) Of the present Treaty and the former frontier between 
iny and Russia. 
(rermany undertakes to accept the settlement made by the 
Principal Allied and Assoclated Powers in regard to these ter- 
‘ries, particularly in so far as coneerns the nationality of 
nhabitants.” 
‘he next amendment was, on page 147, section 10, article 99, 
t ‘word “Allied,” to strike out “and Associated,” so as to 
the Principal Allied Powers.” 
next amendment was, on page 149, after the word “Al- 
‘to strike out “and Associated,” so as to read “the Prin- 
cipal Allied Powers.” 
The Secretary resumed the reading, as follows: 


© Section XI. 
* Prep Crry op DANZIc. 
“Article 100, 
_ fertiany renounces in favour of the Principal Allied and 
\ssoclated Powers all rights and title over the territory com- 
Prisecl wi 


ithin the following limits: 


irom the Baltic Sea southwards to the point where the prin- 
‘al channels of navigation of the Nogat and the Vistula 
(Weichsel) meet: ; 
he boundary of East Prussia as described in Article 28 of 
Il (Boundaries of Germany) of the present Treaty ; 
hence the principal channel of navigation of the Vistula 


a “treatm to a point about 64 kilometres north of the bridge of 
irschiau: 


Part 
*f 


_ ‘hence north-west to point 5, 14 kilometres south-east of the 

lurch of Giittland : 

a line to be fixed on the ground; 

th ee e in a general westerly direction to the salient made by 
uncary of the Kreis of Berent 8} kilometres north-east of 


Schiine 


mr} 
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“a line to be fixed on the ground passing between Miihlbanz on 
the south and Rambeltsch on the north; 

“ thence the boundary of the Kreis of Berent westwards to the 
reentrant which it forms 6 kilometres north-north-west of Sché- 
neck ; 

“thence to a point on the median line of Lonkener See: 

“a line to be fixed on the ground passing north of Neu Fietz 
and Schatarpi and south of Barenhiitte and Lonken: 

“thence the median line of Lonkener See to its northernmost 
point ; 

“ thence to the southern end of Pollenziner See: 

“a line to be fixed on the ground; 

“ thence the median line of Pollenziner See to its northernmost 
point; 

“thence in a north-easterly direction to a point about I kilo- 
metre south of Koliebken church, where the Danzig-Neustadt 
railway crosses a stream: 

“a line to be fixed on the ground passing south-east of Ka- 
mehlen, Krissau, Fidlin, Sulmin (Riehthof), Mattern, Schiiferei, 
and to the north-west of Neuendorf, Marschau, Czapielken, 
Hoch- and Klein-Kelpin, Pulvermiihl, Renneberg and the towns 
of Oliva and Zoppot ; 

‘“ thence the course of the stream mentioned above to the Baltic 
Sea. 

“The boundaries described above are drawn on a German, map 
scale 1/100,000, attached to the present Treaty (Map No. 3).” 

The next amendment was on page 149, Section XI, article 100, 
after the word “Allied,” to strike out “and Associated,” so as 
to read “ the Principal Allied powers.” 

The Secretary resumed the reading, as follows: 


—— +r 


“Article 101, 


“A Commission composed of three members appointed by the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers, including a High Com- 
missioner as President, one member appointed by Germany and 
ene member appointed by Poland, shall be constituted within 
fifteen days of the coming into force of the present Treaty for 
the purpose of delimiting on the spot the frontier of the territory 
as described above, taking into account as far as possible the 
existing communal! boundaries.” 

The next amendment was, on page 151, Article 101, after the 
word “Aliied,” to strike out “ and Associated,” so as to read “ the 
Principal Allied Powers.” 

The Secretary resumed the reading, as follows: 

“Article 102, 

“ The Principal Allied and Associated Powers undertake to es- 
tablish the town of Danzig, together with the rest of the territory 
described in Article 100, as a Free City. It will be placed under 
the protection of the League of Nations.” 

The next amendment was, on page 151, Article 102, after the 
word “Allied,” to strike out “and Associuted,” so as to read 
“The Principal Allied Powers.” 

The Secretary resumed the reading, as follows: 

“Article 103, 


“A constitution for the Free City of Danzig shall be drawn up 
by the duly appointed representatives of the Free City in agree 
ment with a High Commissioner to be appointed by the League 
of Nations. This constitution shall be placed under the guaran- 
tee of the League of Nations. 

“The High Commissioner will also be entrusted with the duty 
of dealing in the first instance with all differences arising be- 
tween Poland and the Free City of Danzig in regard to this 
Treaty or any arrangements or agreements made thereunder. 

“The High Commissioner shall reside at Danzig. 

“Article 104. 


“The Principal Allied and Associated Powers undertake to 
negotiate a Treaty between the Polish Government and the Free 
City of Danzig, which shall come into force at the same time as 
the establishment of the said Free City, with the following 
objects: 

“(1) To effect the inclusion of the Free City of Danzig within 
the Polish Customs frontiers, and to establish a free area in the 
port; 

“(2) To ensure to Poland without any restrictfon the free use 
and service of all waterways, docks, basins, wharves and other 
works within the territory of the Free City necessary for Polish 
imports and exports; 

“(3) To ensure to Poland the control and administration of 
the Vistula and of the whole railway system within the Free 
City, except such street and other railways as serve primarily 
the needs of the Free City, and of postal, telegraphic and tele- 
phonic communication between Poland and the port of Danzig; 
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(4) To ensure to Poland the right te develop and improve “passing south of the islands of Fohr and Amrum and no) 
thie aterways, docks, basins, wharves, railways and other | of the islands of Oland and Langeness, 


“shall be called upon to pronounce by a vote which wil! 
taken under the following conditions: 
“(1) Within a period not exceeding ten days from the ¢o) 
ing into force of the present Treaty, the German troop; 


vorks and means of communication mentioned in this Article, | 
‘(5) To provide against any discrimination within ihe * authorities (including the Oberprdsidenten, Regierungs-priisi- 


ell as to lease or purchase through appropriate processes 
und and other property as may be necessary for these i 
} rrp Ses > allit 
(ity of Danzig to the detriment of citizens of Poland and other | denfern, Landrdthe, Amtsvorstcher, Oberbiirgermeister) s),\) 
ms of Polish origin or speech; evacuate the zone lying to the north of the line above fixed. 
‘«6) To provide that the Polish Government shall undertake “ Within the same period the Workmen's and Soldiers’ Coun 
he conduct of the foreign relations of the Free City of Danzig | which have been constituted in this zone shall be dissolved: 
is well as the diplomatic protection of citizens of that city | members of such Couneils who are natives of another regio 
hen abroad.” and are exercising their functions at the date of the coming 
into force of the present Treaty, or who have gone out of offi 
since March 1, 1919, shall also be evacuated. 
“ The said zone shall immediately be placed under the authori 
of an International Commission, composed of five members, o{ 
whom three will be designated by the Principal Allied and Asso- 


The next amendment was, on page 153, article 104, after ihe 
word “Allied,” to strike out “and Associated,” se as to read 

The Principal Allied Powers.” 

Che Sceretary resumed the reading, us tollows: 


irticle 105 . ; ; : t 
pienso i , ciated Powers; the Norwegian and Swedish Governments 
On the coming inte force of the present Treaty German na- | each be requesied to designate 2 member ; in the event of thei! 


tionals ordinarily resident in the territory described in Article 
LOU will ipso facto lose their German nationality in order to be 


come nationals of the Free City of Danzig. 


a eee ~ 


failing to do so, these two members will be chosen by the Priy 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers. 

“The Commission, assisted in case of need by the necessary 
forees, shall have general powers of administration. In par: 
ticular, it shall at once provide for filling the places of thy 
evacuated German authorities, and if necessary shall itself iy 
orders for their evacuation, and proceed to fill the places of 
such local authorities as may be required. It shall tak 
steps which it thinks proper to ensure the freedom, fairiess, 
and seerecy of the vote. It shall be assisted by German and 
Danish technical advisers chosen by it from among the loca) 
population. Its decisions will be taken by a majority. 

“One half of the expenses of the Commission and of the ex 
penditure occasioned by the plebiscite shall be paid by Germany. 

*(2). The right to vote shall be given to all persons, withou 
distinction of sex, who: 

“(a) Have completed their twentieth year at the date 


Article 1%, 
Within a period of two years from the coming into force 
{f the present Treaty, German nationals over 1S years of age 
ordinarily resident in the territory described in Article 100 
will have the right to opt for German nationality. 

‘Option by «2 husband will cover his wife and option Dy 

rents will cover their children less than 1S years of age. 

\li persons who exercise the right of option referred to 
ubove must during the ensuing twelve months transfer their 
place Of residence to Germany. 

‘These persons will be entitled to preserve the immovable 
property possessed by them in the territory of the Free City of 
Danzig. They may carry with them their movable property of 
every description. No export or import duties shall be impesed 





ipon them in this connection, coming into force of the present Treaty ‘ and 
irticle 1% “(b) Were born in the zone in which the plebiscite is taken, or 
‘All property situated within the territory of the Free City | 2@¥e been domiciled there since a date before January 1, 100 
of Danzig belonging to the German Empire or to any German | T 2@d been expelled by the German authorities without mn 


retained their domicile there. 
“Every person will vote in the commune (Gencinde) 
he is domiciled or of which he is a native. 
alae! ‘Military persons, oflicers, non-commissioned ollicers in 
Nhe next amendment wis, on page Joo, article 107, after the | diers of the German army, who are natives of the zon 
word “Allied.” to strike out “and Associated.” so as to read Schleswig in which the plebiscite is taken, shall be given tli 


State shall pass to the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
t 


‘or transfer to the Free City of Danzig or to the Polish State 


they may consider equitable.” 


a 


the Principal Allied Powers. : ar portunity to return to their native place in order to tak 
The Seeretary resumed the reading, as follows: | in the voting there. 
‘Article 108. “(3). In the section of the evacuated zone lying to the hv! 


‘The proportion and nature of the financial liabilities of Ger- { a line, from East to West (shown by a red line on map 
uny and of Prussia to he borne by the Free City of Danzig | which is annexed to the present Treaty) : 
hall be fixed in accordance with Article 254 of Part IX | “ passing south of the island of Alsen and following the 


Financial Clauses) of the present Treaty. line of Flensburg I'jord, 

“AIL other questions which may arise from the cession of the | “Jeaving the fjord about 6 kilometres north of Itensbul 5 ani 
territory referred to i: Article 100 shall be setiled by further | following the course of the stream flowing past Kupfermih 
agreements ; upstream to a point north of Niehuus, 

» Section Al] i ‘“nassing north of Pattburg and Ellund and south of Irosice | 
CHILES WIG tv meet the eastern boundary of the Kreis of Tondern at ii< 
“Article 109 junction with the boundary between the old jurisdictions ©! 

“Phe frontier between Germany and Denmark shall be fixed | 1088 and Kjer (Slogs Herred and Kjer Herred), | 
in « onformbesy w ith a ‘ eon of ' - sopaiathc ' Re ae ‘following the latter boundary to where it meets the Sele 
I ] ay : L } cUrOn. ek Sons » Cours the Scheidebek (Alte Au), Siider -\ 

“Por this purpose, the population inhabiting the territories a ooo p rothaacrretn vaulter to Seraaees where th 
of the for 1 Germa Tmnire gitiue _ . we ine i L Mh 4 , « ' 8 < z p 5 2889 i 
5 ngage — oe ES ae - the north of a Jine, latter bends northwards about 1,500 metres west of Rutt till 

‘om East to West, (shown by a brown line on the map No. 4 ; : \ ; 


unnexed to the present Treaty): 

“leaving the Baltic Sea about 13 Kilometres east-nerth-east 
of Flensburg, 

‘running 


| 
yf os thence, in a west-north-westerly direction to meet th 
Sea north of Sieltoft, 
“thenee, passing north of the island of Sylt, ; 
‘ihe vote above provided for shall be taken within @ period 
exceeding three weeks after the evacuation of the coun! 


south-west so us to pass south-east of: Sygum, Ringsberg, | He 
Munkbrarup, Adetby, 'Tasirup, Jarplund, Oversee, and north | the German troops and authorities. rats 
west of: Langballigholz, Langballig Binstrup, Riiilschau,|  “ The result will be determined by the majority of 
Weseby, Kleinwolstrup, Gross-Solt, in the whole of this section. This result will be ne 
thence westwards passing south of Frérup and north ef | communicated by the Commission to the Principal Al 
Waunderup, | Associated Powers and proclaimed. 
thence in a south-westerly direction passing south-east of | “If the vote results in favour of the reincorporation © 
Oxlund, Stieglund and Ostenau and north-west of the villages | territory in the Kingdom of Denmark, the Danish Goyernine: 
on the Wanderup-lollund road, in agreement with the Commission will be entitled to e!l 


‘ . ° . . | . ° * eae a ; » 9 
thence in a north-westerly direction passing south-west of | occupation with their military and administrative a 
Lowenstedt, Joldelund, Goldelund, and north-east of Kolker- | immediately after the proclamation. 


heide and Higel to the bend of the Soholmer Au, about 1 “(4) In the section of the evacuated zone situated to ti ‘oh 
kilometre east of Scholm, where it meets the southern boun- | of the preceding section and to the north of the line a 
dary of the Areis of Tondern, starts from the Baltie Sea 13 kilometres from Flensburs &' 


A 


} e ; P »yUl’e \\ 
; ends north of the islands of Oland and Langeness, ihe ¥ 


“following this boundary to the North Sea, 





( 


tion of these territories with the Danish civil and military | 
wuihorities, and the German Government may reinstate up to 
he suid frontier line the German civil and military authorities 
vhom it has evacuated. 


ssociated Powers will hand over the said territories to Den- | 


f votes and shall be binding on the parties concerned.” 


ession, that the Senate adjourn. 
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hiscite Shall have been held in the first section. 

he result will be determined by communes (Gemeinden), in 
ordanece With the majority of the votes cast in each commune 
emeinde).” 


fhe next amendment was, on page 157, in two places, after 
vord “Allied,” to strike out 
Principal Allied Powers.” 
hie Seeretary resumed the reading, 
“Article 110, 

Pending a delimitation on the spot, a frontier line will be fixed 

© Principal Allied and Associated Powers according to a 
ised on the result of the voting, and proposed by the Inter- 
tionnl Commission, and taking into account the particular 
aphical and economic conditions of the localities in question, 
Irom that time the Danish Government may effect the occu- | 


! 

inken within a period not exceeding five weeks after 4 
} 

i 


“and Associated,” so as to read 


as follows: 


(sermany hereby renounces definitely in favour of the Princi- | 
lied and Associated Powers all rights of sovereignty over 
ritories situated to the north of the frontier line fixed in 
ince With the above provisions. The Principal Allied and 





next amendment was, on page 161, article 110, after the 
rd “Allied,” to strike out “ and Associated,” so as to read “ the 
ncipal Allied Powers.” 
‘| next amendment was, on page 163, article 110, after the 
Allied,” to strike out “and Associated,” so as to read 
Principal Allied Powers.” 
rhe Seeretary resumed the reading, as follows: 
“Article 111. 
\ Commission composed of seven members, five of whom shall 
nated by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, one 
lnmark, and one by Germany, shall be constituted within 
tee) days from the date when the final result of the vote is | 
to trace the frontier line on the spot. 
‘The decisions of the Commission will be taken by a majority } 


fhe next amendment was, on page 163, article 111, after the | 
or \llied,” to strike out “and Associated,” so as to read | 
he Principal Allied Powers.” 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, I understand that completes the reading 
‘the treaty so far as to include all the so-called Fall amend- 


Mr. CURTIS.: So I understand. I move, as in legislative 
lhe motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o’clock and 45 minutes 

the Senate adjourned until Monday, September 29, 1919, | 
12 clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
nomination confirmed by the Senate September 27, 1917. | 





COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


\\ im H. Clare to be collector of customs for customs ¢ol- | 
istrict No. 89, with headquarters at Chicago, Ill. 

| 

| 

y ‘ s _ % . ‘ % rr ry Y % ’ 

MOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. | 
SaTurRDAY, September 27, 1919. | 

i rlouse met at 12 o’clock noon. 
(haplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- | 
prayer: 

the fullness of the heart we would praise Thee, our | 
heaven, for life, health, strength, vigor; for our Re- 
incomparable Constitution, its giorious institutions | 
ord opportunity for progress and happiness; its public 

Which open the way for education to the humblest in: | 

'; the home, with its happiness and tender affections; 
: us religion which sweeps away all barriers between 
f ( the individual: the hopes of the now: promises of 
z ‘under the leadership of the Master. Amen. | 
| meee . : ° i 

— imal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and | 
FEDERAL CONTROL OF TRANSPORTATION. | 

‘I SCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
Speaker's table the bill (S. 641) to amend section 10 | 


- a 


of an act entitled “An act to provide for the operation of trans- 
portation systems while under Federal control, for the just com- 
pensation of their owners, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 21, 1918, with House amendments thereto disagreed to 
by the Senate, and that the House insist upon its amendments 
and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table S. 641, with House amendments 
thereto disagreed to by the Senate, and that the House insist 
upon its amendments and agree to the conference 
Senate. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker appointed 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. Escu, Mr. 
Mr. Sims. 


asked by the 


ius con 
HAMILTON, and 
MESSAGI 


FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley. iis enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bil! of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
was requested : 

8.2610. An act to provide for the disposal of 
and drainage water from the Yuma project, 


Representatives 


certain waste 
Arizona. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the folloy 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S$. 2610. An act to provide for the disposal of certain waste 


and drainage water from the Yuma project, Arizona; to the 


bis 


referred to its 


| Committee on the Public Lands. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday of this week I spoke 
in the House on the industrial unrest throughout our country. 
Resolutions have been passed by the United Labor Conference at 
Youngstown, Ohio, condemning that speech. 1 have those reso- 
lutions and my answer thereto. It will take only a few 
minutes to read them, and I ask unanimous consent that they 
may be read in my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks how much time? 

Mr. COOPER. tt will not take more than five or six minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
address the House for six minutes. Is there cbjection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask that the resolutions and my reply theret 
be rea! in my time. 
The SVEAKER. 

gentleman's time. 
the newspaper read. 

Mr. COOPER. The resolution passed by the council and my 
reply. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Without objection, they 
Does the gentleman 


will be read in the 
wish the article from 


As a result of his attack in Congress on W. Z 
JOHN G. COOPER was referred to as a “ nonunion card man” by S. T. 
Hammersmark, secretary in the Youngstown office of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, at the Wednesday evening meeting of the Mahoning 
County central labor body. 

“In his three terms in Congress,” 


loster, Congressman 


said Hlammersmark, “he has not 


; introduced a single labor measure and has opposed all labor measures 


presented by other Representatives.” 
Following considerable discussion of Cooper’s attack on Foster, secre- 
tary of the international committee for the organization of the iron and 


steel worl the following resolution was presented and adopt 
* Whereas u. JOHN G. Cooper, Representative from the nineteenth 
congressional district of the State of Ohio, in which Youngstown 


and vicinity is included, did publicly state on the floor of the United 





States House of Representatives that the leaders in the campaign 
to organize the workers in the iron and steel industry were of dan 
gerous, radical tendencies, and especially mentioning William Z. 


Foster, and attributed proclivities to him which would mark him as 
being unfit and dangerous for the task he is performing; and 

** Whereas the said William Z. Foster was selected by the executive coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor, and his work has met the 
approval of the 24 international unions supporting this movement, 
and the campaign has been conducted by him in an American and 
efficient manner in the face of the denial of free speech and assem 
blage which has been repeatedly and continuously encountered : and 

“Whereas the American labor movement has veted approval of his 


actions in this campaign and his standing in the labor movement is 
unquestioned ; and 
“Whereas the statements of Congressman Coorrr bave cause: iisun 


derstandings that threaten to discredit the objects of th move 


ment in the minds of the public, and the sole indictinent brought 
was secured from a publication written more than 10 years past, in 
the days of free speech and press, which in no way reflects upon 


this campaign: Therefore be it 

« Resolved, That the delegates to this body here assembled go on record 
as decrying this overdrawn and unealled-for action on the part of Con 
gressman Cooper and hereby express their disapproval of his criticism 
of the campaign to organize the workers in the iron and steel industry ; 
and be it further 

*“ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Congressman 
Cooper, the United States Senators from Ohio, and that copies be given 
the press for publication.” 





SEPTEMBER 27, 1919 


Central Labor Congress, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
R \Iy attention has been called to reported action of the 
ming County Central Labor Congress in adopting a resolution dis- 
my address to the United States Congress warning American 
‘ingmen against radical, revolutionary leadership. Without wait- 
formal copy of the resolutions, | am writing to you, 
nelosing a « of my speech, and request that out of fairness to all 
concerned you not only have this letter read to the central 
body, but that you also have my speech read, as it is not long. 
Relative to my warning, I want to call your attention to the 
hat for the 1 several months prominent labor leaders have re- 
come before committees of Congress and stated that they 
would be impossible to hold radicalism in check. The day 
the speech in question Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of 
Federation Labor, made this statement to a Senate 
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approving 
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iz to receive a 
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ist 
peatedly 
feared it 
utter | made 
he American 

mmitte 
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disposition toward 


1 t b erta 


radiealism is great now that democracy 
groups, who that it is only a pretext 
sses hold up to cheat workers, and that work- 
by revolution.” 

ment by Mr. Gompers 





& l at by « say 
which the employing cl 
ers can only seeure jJustic 
: this state 
mal 


ir ie 


himself justifies my 
Lil 
I note { ( solution io the defei of William 
of radical against whom I 
Foster I wish to say that 
W. W. and the author of the 
‘ but claims that Foster has 
bor-union principles In this connection 1 quote 
er written by Fost in 1911, now lile in the oilice of 
States district attorney in Chicago, in which Foster said: 
1 am satisfied from wy observation that the only way for an 
W. to have the work adopt and practice the principles of 
ionary unionism, which 1 take is its mission, to give up the 
to create ber movement, turn itself into a propaganda 
ague, get into th ized-labor movement, and by building up 
tte) rhting machines within the old unions than ihose 
tionary enemi revolutionize these unions, 
li suecessfully d 
revolution, 


omes 
the type 
garding 
an I, 


calism,’ 


ise A 
i oul us 
worker Re 
i nan was 
hile Syndi 
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William 


brench ndicali ellow workers ha sO 
rhis letter is gred, “* Yours for 
Faster.’ 
It seems that 


yrganiz 


the Z,. 
Foster bas 


dj-] 


his to 
secretary-treasurer 
j mmitiee to organize the steel workers, but TI for 
ohne shall continue to eppose with all the force aud power at my 
is efforts to overthrow conservative leadership and have the 
t and practi principles of revolutionary unionism. 
utions further say that my statements have caused mis- 
wide andings that threaten dit the object of the movement 
1 worke I contend that it 
than ing that IT hay 


inio effec 


he 


carried 
movement, foi 


ctually purpose 


et int is 





ef the nal e 


mand his 


the 
i 





al 
ste 


lr ord t} 


A'S. is 


any tl id 
ihat I criticized the amipaign 
f , or th ou and industry. As to this 
i wish té ty is th I ney have and never will criticize any meove- 

purpose of bettering their conditions, 
always will support measvres for 


io 


all 


steel 


I 
Whieu 
nade upon 
nave 


adopted the vesolutions 

by one S. TT. Hammersmark. 
bech preminent in labor cireles in 
Hammersmark except 
the local committee 
has not been the 
re rd f ssman 


lis 


ho 
hing about 
le secretary olf 
Ifammersmark 
know t 


in 
he io t Cong? 


\r | . ' 


in 1 I I re \f Cooven ha } se] labor 


ment by Hammersmarh tbsolutel: false, 
Recorp will show. During my service in Con- 
onsidered amony others fiv« important measures 
iterested. These were the child-labor law, 
Inv ompensation for injured Government em- 
t-hour law for railroad employees, and the Nolan 
Government employees, The CoONGRESSIONAT 
voted for these measures on a record 
1). but that I leg tank the loor and s in of them. 


VITALI i 








r~olke ipport 


ihe time of Mr. Coorrr 
extended 


lorepolne, 


inimoeus consent if was 


Pay EXPERIENCES IN THE FAR EAST. 


L\CKERMAN. Mr. 


; ' { 1 
il> il eR LOAD al 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
wecount of my personal expe- 
ier with some observations in 


Lo 
short 
rit s in the Far East, togetl 
rhe 
ctend | 


lelnan from New Jersey asks ubani- 
is reinarks in the Recorp by inserting 
ations 0 hi Far East and Shantung. Is there 


objection? 
Mir. CLARIX of Missouri. Mr. Spr 
tions of the gentle himself? 
Vir. ACKERMAN. They are. 
i} SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


no objection. 


ak a ‘* 


these the observa 


8) 


bile ‘ Vas 


SYNOPSIS OF PROCEDURE IN THE HOUSE. 


Mr. C 
from the 
present 


\MPBELL of Kansas. 
Committee on Rules and ask unanimous 


consideration, 


consent for its 


Mr. Speaker, IT submit a report | 
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labor | 


possessed | 


our } 


| to 


the | 


i! this memorandum of 
nubove | 


three | 
| 


| subsequent to the publication of the revised edition of Hinds’s 





yr 


SEPTEMBER 27, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent top 
the present consideration of a report from the Committers op 
Rules. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Rules, to which was referred House resolution 
submit a report on said resolution, with the following amendment 


0 


In line 2, striking out the word “ five and inserting the 
“ fifteen.”’ | 
In paragraph 2, striking out lines G6, 7, 8, and 9. 
The committee recommend that the resolution, with these : nd 
ments, be agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous conse 

the present consideration of the resolution. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. | 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Hlouse resolution 306, 
Resolved, That there shall be printed and bound for the use of tl} | 





House 500 copies of ‘A Synopsis of Procedure in the House of Rep- 
resentatives,’ by Clarence A, Cannon, parHamentary clerk of the House. 
to be distributed to Members by the Speaker. 

That a revised edition of 500 copies of. the same shall be printed 
Ire ep. 
dents, to be distributed in like manner. 

That the author shall receive no compensation for his servic 
preparation or publication of the same. 

With the following committee amendments: 

In line 2 strike out the word “ five” 

In paragraph 2 strike out lines 6, 7, 

Mr. BLANTON. 
port the lines proposed to be stricken out? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the lines prop | 
be stricken out. 
The CLERK. 

follows: 


and insert the 


8, and 9. 


word 


Mr. Chairman, may we have the Clerk re- 


‘ 


The lines proposed to be stricken out 


That a revised edition of 500 copies of the same shall be print 
sequent to the publication of the revised edition of Hinds’s Precedents 
be distributed in like manner, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider: 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, this resolution a 
amended authorizes the printing of 1,500 copies of a synopsis 
of procedure in the House of Representatives by the present 
efficient parliamentary clerk at the Speaker’s desk. The par- 
liamentary clerk is retiring from that position on the Ist of 
October, and is offering to give to the Members of the [lous 
House procedure for their convenit 
Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield. 


Mr. WALSH. Will the gentieman state in just what sha 
this document is to be printed’? 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It will be in vest-pock« i] 


for the convenience and use of the Members of the Hous 


Mr. WALSH. This is not a resolution providing for Hring 
ing Hinds’ Precedents down to date? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, no; this has nothin 
ever to do with that. The resolution, however, as origiually 
introduced, provided that this vest-pocket memorandum 01 
House procedure sheuld be revised after Hinds’ Precedents 
had been brought down to date. It is proposed thi Mr, 


Cannon bring Hinds’ Precedents dewn to date; but that, liow- 
ever, will be done independently of this resolution. ‘The Coti- 
mittee on Rules thought it wise enough to strike out the pro- 
vision for the republication of this memorandum of procedure 


broug own 


in the House after Hinds’ Precedents had been 
| to date. 
Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 
Mr. MONDELL. My understanding is that the voli 


| 


| 


be of the same size and about half the thickness of 
pocket directory. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is my understu 
Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield further? 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will. 


Mr. WALSH. ‘The purpose being to have the rules pl 
cedure in a convenient form for the Members, that th we 
have them in their pockets and not have to send for the manual: 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is the purpose of the ho" 
lution. In the old days, when Members had desks, each Memb : 
of the House could have conveniently at hand copies om 


manual and rules of the House. Now it is necessary to seve : 
the Speaker's desk or elsewhere to get a copy of the manual, ane 
it is sometimes a source of inconvenience, 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CAMPBELTI. of Kansas. I will. 





1919. 


Mr. DOWELL. 
Precedents down to date? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, no; this is not for the pur- 
pose of bringing Hinds’ Precedents down to date, but it is to 
contain the rules of procedure in the House for the convenient 
of Members. 
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Is this vest-pocket edition to bring Hinds’ | 


| ber of volumes it will take. 


use Hinds’ Precedents will be brought down to 
date at a later time, 

Mr. DOWELL. Does this include any decisions later than 
Hinds’ edition? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. This is a vest-pocket edition of 
the rules of the House and not of Hinds’ Precedents. 

Mr. DOWELL. It has no reference to the decisions under | 
the rules? 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
decisions, but no comments or lengthy decisions, because it is 
a very small vest-pocket memoranda edition of the rules 
| procedure of the House. 

Mr. DOWELL. It has nothing to do with the decisions, but 
merely a copy of the rules of the House? 

\ir. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; to a certain extent. 

\ir. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

\irvr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. With pleasure. 

Mr. GARRETT. I will say that this thought has occurred to 
ne since we considered this matter in the Committee on Rules 
his morning: This has a provision for the distribution 
» documents. 
he Speaker. I do not know whether that would put a burden 
on the Speaker’s force to undertake to distribute them. Ordi- 
narily we have such documents distributed through the docu- 


to be 


is 


ment or the folding room. Of course, they can be carried to the 
Speaker's office and Members can go and get them there. He 


ve them piled up in his room, and with the elerical force 
they can be distributed. If we send them to the document 
ro 
t] went to the folding room they will be available for each 
Member 


CAMPBELL of Kansas. The purpose of having the edi- 


Probably there are references to | 
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The resolution has not yet been 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 


introduced, but it should be introduced at a very early day. Ti 
will take probably a year before the work is completed. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How many volumes will it com 


prise? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have no knowledge of the num 
I am told by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts {Mr. Watsu] that it will probably take two 
volumes. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. 
ments. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield for a 
moment, I have a vest-pocket edition of the directory in my hand 
that contains 40 or 50 pages of the rules of the House of Repre 
sentatives and an index. Is it the purpose to incorporate those 


The question is on the committee amend 


| things in another book like this? 


of | 
It provides that they shall be distributed by | 


tion distributed from the Speaker’s room was to avoid putting 
then either in the folding room or the document room, because 
they are for the sole use of the Members of the House. It might | 
be that they could be placed in the office of the Clerk and dis- 
tributed by the Clerk. I think the resolution was prepared in 


the Speaker’s office, and I think it is entirely agreeable to the 
force in the Speaker’s office. 
GARRETT. Then, of course, it satisfactory. 
hat occurred to me was that we might be putting a burden 
on the force in the Speaker's office when we have other agents 
led for taking care of it. 


is 


The } 


: = .. | consent 
. of course, they would be for the public generally, but if | 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
Mr. GARD. 


Authorities will be cited 
The rules repreduced and authorities cited. 

Mr. POU. It is a sort of a parliamentary primer. 

Mr. CAMPBELL Kansas. Yes; a sort of parliamentary 
primer, so that Members ean understand and participate in the 
procedure of the House. 

The SPEAKER. 
ments. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ol 


The question is on the committee amend- 


COLD-STORAGE BILL, 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for t} 
immediate consideration of the bill H. R. 9521, the cold-storaeg 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from lowa 
for the immediate consideration of 
Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9521) to prevent hoarding and deterieration of 


deception with respect to cold-storage food, te reguiate shipments of 
cold-storage foods in interstate commerce, and for ether purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to abje t, a} SS 
this bill come with a unanimous report of the connnittee * 

Mr. HAUGEN. It has a unanimous report of the cominittee 


asks unanimous 
the bill which f] 


i 


immediate con- 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection ? { After a pause TI 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN TH 

DEPART MEN 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman w old 

that motion for a time? 
Mr. HAUGEN. I will. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I desire to submit uv privileged 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I understand it is agreeable to 
le foree in the Speaker's office to distribute this booklet. 

lr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will. 

ir. GARD. Is it understood as to what proportion each indi- | 
vidual shall have? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There will be about three for 

Member. There are 435 Members, and we are providing 

Lor 1,.00 copies. Of course, some may be lost. 

Mr. GARD. Is it to be a copy of the rules of procedure, such | 


ave now in the vest-pocket directory ? 

CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; I understand, while I have 

eh a copy as it has been prepared, I understand that it 
reales to the procedure in the House, a sort of synopsis of the 
I f the House. 

} GARD. 

es cited by the parliamentarian ? 
lr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Authorities will be cited. 
HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 


Is it supposed to contain memoranda with au- | 


| count of the rush of business in the House, the activities of 


\ir, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Certainly. 
Mr. HICKS. As I understand the rule and the resolution, if | 
the Members will obtain copies without going to any 
0 ) apply for them, and therefore we are sure of our quota 
any action on our part. 
CAMPBELL of Kansas. They will be mailed from the 
Spe 's oflice to the Members of the House. 
CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 
CAMPBELL of Kansas. With pleasure. 
CLARK of Missouri. When will the supplement to Hinds’ 
Pre uts be available? 
\MPBELL of Kansas. I understand the work is to be 


inediately by Mr. Cannon. 
solution by the House. 
(LARIKX of Missouri. 

» be printed. 


That will have to be dene 


I make the inquiry because they 


‘ 


report from the Committee on Rules, which I think will fake but 
a moment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Rules, to which was referred House sO » 210 
submit a privileged report on said resolution, with the recommendat 
that the resolution be agreed to 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resoiut 

‘She Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 210 

Reaolved, That the Committee on Expenditur: in the 9 I 
partment is hereby authorized to send for persons and papers, to ad 
minister oaths and affirmations, and to take testimony, to sit during th 
sessions of the House and during the recess which may ur during its 
sessions, and may meet at such places as said committee deems advir 
able. Said committee is also hereby authorized and empowered to ap 
point such subcommittees as it may deem advisable, which, when so 
pointed, are hereby authorized to send for persons and papers, to ad 
minister oaths and take testimony, and to meet at such times and places 





a8 said committee shall from time to time direct. 

Resolved further, That said Committee on Expenditures in the Tr 
ury Department may report te the House in one or more reports, as it 
may deem advisable, the results of its investigations, with I 
mendations as it may care to make. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 


reported by the Committee on Rules some weeks age, but on 


Mr. Speaker, this resolution was 
the 
members of the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury De 
partment, and the other work of Congress, consideration was 
not asked for the resolution. Now the members of that conmnit 
tee are ready to make such investigation as the conditions may 
warrant in the Treasury Department and [ ask for the 
sideration of the resolution, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 


‘Ohl- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to inquire of the gen- 
tleman, if this rule is passed, will that in any way interfere with 
the operations of the committee of 14 appointed to investigate 
the conduct of the war in all its various branches? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I understand not; that this is 
rather an audit as was contemplated when the committees were 
provided for for investigation of the departments of the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


COLD-STORAGE LEGISLATION, 


Mr. LHAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, if agreeable to the House, may 
I have the attention of the gentleman from Georgia, with a view 
to fixing the time for general debate? 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. We have very limited requesis for de- 
bate on this side. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. 
would suggest, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 9521, and I ask 
uUnunimous consent that the time for general debate be limited 
fo two hours, one hour to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Lee] and the other hour by myself. 

Mr. GARRETT. And debate to be confined to the bill? 


Will one hour on a side be satisfactory ? 
Yes; limited to the subject of the bill, I 


Mr. HAUGEN. That is an unusual thing to do. 
Mr. GARRETT. Oh, well, the rule that we reported pro- 


vided that debate should be confined to the bill. 

Mr. HICKS. But the rule was not adopted. We are taking 
up the bill by unanimous consent and the rule does not apply. 
Chere is no rule applying now, as I understand it. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not understand that any 
unanimous consent has been given to take up the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman mistaken. 
consent had not been given for limiting debate. 

Mr. BLANTON. sut the unanimous consent was asked over 
the hip-pocket document which the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules bad at that time ready. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That is a Texas brand of facetiousness. 

Mr. GARRETT. Confine debate to the bill and let us get 
through with this. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9521), and pending that he asks unanimous consent that gen- 
eral debate be limited to two hours, one hour to be controlled 
by himself and one hour to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Lee]. Is there objection? 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to say this: A rule was prepared to be brought in here, 
and that rule confines this debate to one hour on a side, and 
the debate is to be confined to the subject matter of the bill; 
and it was our understanding that is what would be done when 
we gave unanimous consent without bringing in this rule. The 
zentleman therefore ought to make that request to confine de- 
bate to the subject matter of the bill and let us take up the 
Hill itselfi—that is what we are interested in—and pass it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I modify my request to make 
it apply to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the time of debate be limited to two hours, half to 
controlled Dy himself and half by the gentleman from 
Georgia, and the debate to be limited to the bill. Is there ob- 
jection ? 

Mr. WALSH. My. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the House resolving 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 9521, the cold-storage bill, with Mr. Frss 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 9521, which the Clerk will report by title. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


is 


Unanimous 


ye 


A bill (if. R. 9521) to prevent hoarding and deterioration of and 
deception with respect to cold-storage foods, to regulate shipments of 
cold-storage foods in interstate commerce, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
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The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of 
gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I object. 
to be read, 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
the further reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks wy 
mous consent that the further reading of the bill be dispense 
with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hey. 
none, and the Clerk will discontinue the further readin; 
the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent th, 
the bill be read for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani 
consent that the bill be read for amendment. Is ther 
jection? 

Mr. LUCE. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The gentlemiu am 
Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill of considera}, 
importance, as I understand it, and I would be very glad if t), 
chairman or some other member of the committee would 
us a preliminary explanation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I would be glad to do it if we could 
on the time for general debate, but it does not seem neces 
that we should consume all the afternoon in general dehat 
long as there are hardly any requests for time. I have n 
any requests until just now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recogniz 
one hour. 

Mr. RUBEY. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield. 

Mr. RUBEY. It might be a good idea to take up tly 
under the five-minute rule and discuss it then instead of 
general debate. I think gentlemen will not object. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the 
rise? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. To see if we can no 
agreement relative to debate on this bill. 

Mr. GARRETT. You can not get that in the Committee o: 
the Whole. Let them read it under the five-minute rul 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iow: i 
HAUGEN ] claim the floor? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will hold the floor, but my unders 
is that when we read the bill under the five-minute rul 
arrange for debate then. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, under the rule 
man from Iowa [Mr. HAvuGEN] is recognized for an 
he not? 

The CHAIRMAN. He is. 

Mr. GARD. And does the gentleman from Iowa 
inform us that we are not to have any discussion of the 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman from New Jers 
[Mr. HuTcHINson]. 

The CHAIRMAN. For how long? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Fifteen minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jerse 
nized. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, in the first 
want to state that the Committee on Agriculture has ke 
hard and given serious thought to the question covered by Uu- 
bill, and I am convinced that the enactment of this mess 
do much to reduce the high cost of living. 

Mr. Chairman, when I first began to study the cold 
question 1 did not think it would develop into such a ¢is 
problem. Knowing something about the New Jersey |: 
thought it would be rather an easy task to extend its prov! 
and give like power and authority to the Government. | 
an attempt at this when I prepared and introduced my 
H. R. 7970, but soon discovered that the question of State rsh! 
prevented the absolute control and supervision of Uie col 
storage warehouses by the Federal Government, and if the Go” 
ernment had any rights at all they were in the commodity — 
stored in such places, and then only in so much of that com 
modity as entered into interstate commerce. 

Of course, a system of taxation for revenue would lave Hi" 
it possible to get a record of and at the same time regulite 1 


I think the bill oi 


Will the gentleman from Towa yield? 


\ t 


control any or all articles of food placed in cold storace. xe 
the country generally is opposed to the use of the taxis po''" 
especially when it can be avoided, and at this time, whe! cv 
effort is being made to reduce the cost of living, such «| = oni 


would be offensive, because naturally it would add to the 
of the artiele stored, 
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study of the food situation from the producer to the con- 
r revealed the fact that of the amount placed in cold storage 


ximately 90 per cent entered into interstate commerce 
-oing to or from storage, and, therefore, it was decided 
e most logical method of handling the problem would be 
hat angle rather than the taxing system. 
he object of this bill is the control and regulation of food 


od products it was thought wise to designate the Depart- 





\griculture as the agency best suited for carrying out its 
ns, and with the assistance of and suggestions from 


| division of that department we have prepared this bill. 

















’ surprise I found that more than one-half of the States 
laws governing the cold storage of food, and in some 
iving laws frequently such law re prepared to suit the 
nee of that particular State. As an instance of this 
ie State of Delaware has a fairly good law, but exempts 
modities in which they are largely interested, fish and 
Phe State of New York, which has more food in storage 
other State, permits unde ts law anyone to rent a 
private box in a varel u and to keep his produce 
s private property without the necessity of reporting 
iecently the authorities recommended a change in 
to remedy this condition so as to bring under the con- 
S e all food held in sterage regardless of owner 
nformation was prought out during the hearings before 
nittee when the following statement was made by Mr. 
i, Shoemaker, president of the New York State Cold 
\ssociation, and president of the Hygea Refrigeration 
nira, N. Y., chairman of the cold-storage subdivision 
an Warehousemen’s Associ on. On page 250 of 
s Mr. Horne esked Mr. Shoe er 
er to the su ns re ti he Lb om ioner 
1iInendment 
I L. ee [i nded to do th Phat cecal yy y 
j rage In ur Ss 
! vest y's pap at it ha n recommended in a 
( \ Smith that thes , ecotTnmendation ar Y him for 
our State vy, which may profitably) col lere \ 
n ft ins leral law 
! item of nt st in this recommendat Commis 
that an «© for! to provid iarking of 
1 out on packages of « l-storage products from what we 
private warehouses, warchouses where the goods moving 
re owned strictly by the individual who owns the warehous« 
torage box th ase may be, by rental, lease, or othe 
in oul tate tho oods ha not been subject to 
ilatior ! ipp! to the public cold-storage ware- 
Pardon me, but do not the p ‘ storage warcl 8 
uur law at all? 
akERn. No, sir; not what are 1own as “private boxes "’; 
} to stamp their goods at the time they go in, and 
letermine how long h goo stay in those cold 
Well, if your cold-storage law dees net apply to privat 
the owners of them can hold their goods in storage in 
[AKI Well, the character of the goods themselves w ld 
such measure as you suggest hat point has been very 
over in previous discussions 
XN. Are they local g ls or are tl st st 
Ek. Well, they m be both 
son, They may be both? 
ker. Yes. The commissioner of foods and markets alse 
provision for disposal of foods that have been in storag 
t 12 months’ limit. He proposes that an amendment br 
present law to apply to private as well as public cold stor 
vers the recommendations of the mmission on the 
d to 
ner of our State nd the arehoust n of our State 
record as favering an adequate and 1 ynable Fed l 
We believe that this is the prope1 y of regulating 
ddstuffs betw States 
States realize the necessity of uniform cold-sto 
i throughout the country many governors are con 
calling of special sessions of their respective legis- 
his purpose. I understand the call has alread 
in Michigan and Virginia. 
| lirst bill, H. R. 7970, providing for a Federal cold 
as introduced on July 29 by myself, the press of 


immediately commented favorably on the plan and 

Government regulation and supervision of the 
arehouse would solve, at least in part, the high 
oblem. On August r President, in address- 
‘ollowed up this suggestion, urging that the matter 
ideration and earnestly recommended the passage 
iding for Federal regulation of cold-storage ware- 


} 


\ 


ince of legislation of this character must be ap- 
With 48 separate States, each having a different 
it will be seen that the food situation can be 
controlled, for good or bad purpeses, through the 


the kk restrictions, 


‘ASI 
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Under the food-control act approved August 10, 1917, the 
Government has more authority than we could possibly 
or it would be wise to grat in peace tim | vet with th: 
law still in operation there are just being discovered vast qua! 
tities of food, some of which has been hoarded and stored un 
unfit for us while prevailing pri ay ) pnosed short 
age of food, are higher tha at ny period of on ‘ xistence 

I 0 1 stl New Je WW "e ire it} l ) 
have model law, there have 1 ntly been a 55,000 
pb ds of fis! ifit for us il whi ‘th h een in stor 
ver au year, dt records hat some of it 1] be 
ored for more th two yea! Mire tail price of fi fish 
of t kind found for th rr ¢ August 23 é “ld 40 
cel pouil d 

In this com 1 | ! ike t Clerk to read vt 
‘ icle fro Trenton Eveni Times, « Cfrenton, N 

I CHAIRMAN rk will 

Cler] | 
ir \ 
Rep nta tl Gb t Fish ¢ ] 
part yf healt} d : e de to w ene 
O00 | i ol whed | 
th ipar tored t ] l i i not b nfise 
by 1! si A Jetter f1 i. 7 f Philadelpbi | 
of tt 153 State ¢ ni t D th had 
{ to ( n th 
nfit for humai ‘ 

Aitor1 Gen nm i. M H app y the 
0 in tv ¢1 I 1 ( onfi h 
State r ter thi fish will } 

} : 1 State t 

h il : } bye < f f 
x 4 rage ¢ rv I t 7 

ite law From i a 
n other S : | eB plant 

The ney I a vill vi 
District Attorne p i t T d fi the p 
determining whe ) Ba state ¢ L { i 

the Lever A g ‘ ‘ f food 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. You will notice that the authorities of 
our State have taken the matter up with the Depa 
Justice for the purpose of d rmining whether the ov rs of 
this food are guilty of hoarding under the food-control a but 
if the Food Administration and the Departm« f Justice h 
performed their duties under that law there very r¢ i to 
believe tha the Oo \ st nd destroy mild 1 
been saved and long since g in hunni sumpti 

When a condition like this can ist Sta it 
under what is termed a modet I: lsat " 
the States having no laws? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. IT yield 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvanin. Th ug n the tle 
makes that the Lever | has not be ( wit] . 
to the hoardi of food 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. There is que i r 

Mr. MOORE of P svivania it woul pope . la 
instance. Now, the gentlemal proposes to hav the Dey in 
of Agriculture tak Ip the question whe | Dep 
Justice apparently lett loes he think he l we 
results under the LD 7 of Agriculture hel 
Inder the Depat f Justice 

Mr. HUTCHINSON We hop ) 

M MOOR! f Pe Iyvania | u . 
hop rari Ss have bee In she r I 
the I> rtiment Justice r Various p rs | ul tiy 
for the Wy u hign « of liv v p to 
da i vi 1 ( t t st to | ve come iewn 
Does ihe g el KnOV f any pi that ha OCT 

\ inde | \t ‘ ‘tment 

Mr. HUTCHINSON Not ter the ti bill w l 
duce lati ld race 

Mr. MOORL of P yivania The gentleman tl . 
thie troductio f the cold-storage bill had so ti to do 
with the activiti the Department of Justice? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Tha eems to be the impress 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does ft leman know 
whether, in vis of the fact that larg priations ] 
recently been made to the Departmenc of » for the det 
tion of bomb throwers, any bomb throwers wen caught re 


cently 7 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. I do not know about that 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsvivania. I hope the gentleman's hope- 
fulnéss is correct, and that we may get results from the De- 


partment of Agriculture 


Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman from New Jersey yield? 
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Mr. HUTCHINSON. I will. 

Mr. SNYDER. The people of the State of New York, many 
of them, are very much interested in this bill, and I would like 
fo usk the gentleman if in his ealeulation he has determined 
upon uny per cent of saving in the high cost of living that will 
accrue from this bill, and if he has caleulated upon or made an 
estimate of about the date when the decline by reason of this 
bill will take effect? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I have made no calculations at all. 
Before the armistice was signed everybody filled the storage 
space in the cold-storage warehouses for the purpose of making 
money, and instead of bringing out what was stored it has been 
kept in cold storage. They are now unloading the cold-storage 
warehouses. 

Mr. SNYDER. ‘The gentleman will concede it is going to take 
a considerable amount of money to operate this activity, and he 
ought to be able to show concretely that there would be actually 
some saving made to compensate for that additional expense. 

Che CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has expired. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Can I have five minutes more? 

Mr. HAUGEN, The gentleman can take it under the five- 
minute rule. I ask for the reading of the bill under the five- 
minute rule. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. 
looked at the question. 
explanation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield tive minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. I think general debate ought to proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey 
HUTCHINSON ] is recognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. The impression has gone out that the 
cold-storage warehouse is a Inenace to society, but such is not 
the case, and I am convinced that sentiment is fast changing 
nnd the people are beginning to realize that the ecold-storage 
wurehouse is the one essential agency to prevent suffering and 
starvation between the producing and consuming seasons. No 
nation is seldom more than a year ahead of starvation, for in 
the plan of nature there is a time for sowing and a time for 
reaping, and unless the harvest when available is gathered, 
conserved, and preserved in warehouses specially adapted for 
the different articles food, when the nenproducing season 
arrives there will be no surplus from which we can draw sup- 
plies to feed our people. 

[t is therefore a measure for the protection and security of 
our country, and to encourage the business of cold storage that 
a uniform law is asked for and required, for such a law will not 
only give the Government complete supervision over the food sit- 
uation of our country, but by the information made available by 
its provisions the distribution of any abnormal surplus can be 
regulated and food prices stabilized and reduced. 


Chairman, I have not read the bill or 
I have been very much interested in the 


{Mr. 


of 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to explain the bill by sections, 
during which time I shall be glad to attempt to answer any 
questions that may be asked 

The title of the bill is self-explanatory and sets forth its ob- 


Mr. GARD 
quest 


The CHAIRMAN, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield for a 


bon? 


Does the gentleman from New Jersey yield 


to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON, Yes. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman just said he would like to ex- 
plain the bill by sections. I would be very glad, for one, if he 
would, because I consider this bill to be of very great impor- 
fanee. But does the gentleman explain how the committee ar- 
rived at the arbitrary period of 12 months in section 9 of the 
bill, which provides a penalty for shipping or selling any article 
of food that has been kept in cold storage after the expiration 
of 12 onths ? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I did not just get the gentleman's ques- 
tion 


u fix the time at 12 months? Does not 
the gentleman think 12 months is rather a long time to provide 
for articles te be held in cold storage if we want immediately 
to affect the cost of living and bring the necessary articles of 
food down in price? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. We did not think it was wise to unload 
all the cold The “12 months” a a year. 
In other words, it seemed to be the general opinion of those 
who appeared before our committee that that was the season, 
12 months, and we made it that way, so as to provide that any 
goods could be stored 12 months, from one season to another. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes, 


Mr. GARD. Why do yo 


storages. is season, 


Mr. HUTCHINSON, 
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Mr. KNUTSON, I presume the purpose of fixing 12 


mont} 


is to allow us to carry a surplus from one crop over to ¢}, 
next crop? 
Mr. HUTCHINSON. Over to the next season. Does 1) 


answer the gentleman's question? 

Mr. GARD. My inquiry was whether or not the com))i; 
had made investigation in that regard through the me) 
are expert in these lines as to the proper period of cold stor: 
and if they did make such investigation, what it was and wh.; 
the result of it showed, 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. ‘The general opinion in our com) 
was that it ought to be 12 months. 

Mr. GARD. What character of people testified before 
committee? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. We had all kinds of people, wareljoy 
men and others. The hearings are before you. You ¢: 
that they all testified that the time should be 12 months 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yjejq: 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Is that to inelude all articles? 
are fish and vegetables, and so on. I think in the case o} 
and some other articles it should be 
for the cold storage of each, inasmuch 
fully preserved for different periods. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course the term “crop” that I 
was merely a figure of speech. But the gentleman knows | 
in some years the fishermen take a large catch of herring, fo 
example, or of other fish, and in other years the catch is ye 
small indeed. 


Here 
fish 
a particular time fix; 

as they may be su 


CSS 


used 
} 
I 


t 
i 





The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from \: 
Jersey has expired. 
Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Io 


yield to the gentleman from New Jersey five minutes more’ 
Mr. HAUGEN. Wes. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey is re 
nized for five minutes more. 
Mr. GARD. I notice that one of the provisions of this 
uses the term “article of food.” That includes liquid 
Is there any provision in the bill prohibiting the storage « 
milk? 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. That is liquid food. 


Mr. GARD. There is no regulation in this bill as to mi 

at all? | 
Mr. HUTCHINSON. No. | 
Mr. GARD. You can get milk and pile it up 10 y if 


could be kept that long? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. 
over four days. 

Mr. GARD. I mean milk that put down in 
form or in powdered form. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Then it would not be liquid n 

Mr. GARD. I mean milk in cans, condensed milk 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. That is not kept in cold storage. 

Mr. GARD. Is not that ever kept in cold storage? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. No. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I might say that the deception it aims _ 
prevent does not necessarily mean intentional deception, but cl 
ception of any and all kinds with respect to cold-storage loos 
much of which has resulted from the lack of a system for U 
proper control of the cold-storage warehouse rather than willl 
intention. 

Section 1 is simply the name by which the act sli: 
“United States cold-storage act.” 

Section 2 defines the meaning of the different t 
throughout the act, and removes all question of doubt 
responsibility of those operating under the act. 
Section 3 provides that food going into or shipped f 
storage in commerce shall be marked to show tliat 
storage food and the date and place when and where it 
in storage, and further provides that if an article of food 
not entered into interstate commerce and is removed [rem col 
storage for local consumption before the expiration « 
following the date when such article of food was firs 
cold storage the statement that the article #s a cold-s 
may be removed. 

Sections 4, 5, 6, and 7 deal with the marking 0! 
food or the containers thereof in storage should it In 
cially impracticable to mark such articles in accoraane 
requirement, and provides the method to be used 
cedure to be followed in handling such food. 

Mr. KING. Mr, Chairman, will the distinguished 
yield for a question on that section? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON, Yes, 


There is not much of it that would 


is pasteuriz | 


HW] 





1919. 
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Mr. KING. Is there any proteetion in this bill for the ulti. | Mr. HICKS. Therefore after the gentleman from Iowa [| Mr. 


mate consumer, the man who buys eggs and other products of a 
retailer, or the man who eats them in a restaurant? Has he 
any means of determining how long that which he eats has been 
kept in cold storage? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. We have no right to control any eggs 
after they go out of commerce 

Mr. KING. Under this bill? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Under this bill; yes. 

Mr. GARD. Referring to the section that the gentleman 
passed and did not comment on very extensively—I refer to 
the latter part of section 2 and subdivisions (f) and (c) as 
they appear on the top of page 3 of the bill, where there is an 
exception made for the establishment or structure used for the 
storage of food for the consumption of himself, his famiiy, or 
suests—I presume that means one’s home; and, second, the 
business of serving meals—I presume that refers to restaurants 
and hotels; and as to the third, is there any distinction of 
what is retail business under this act? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. A retail business is a grocery man or 
anybody that does not store goods in commerce. If the retail 
srocer or anyone else handles goods in commerce, it will not 
exempt him. 

Mr. GARD. Is a man permitted under this law to have a 
place, a large cold-storage and refrigerating plant, stocked up 





with beef or other meat and sell it out by the whole beef or | 
half beef or whole or half of any other slaughtered animal? | 
Would you call that a retail business, or is there any line of | 


distinction between a retail and a wholesale business? 
Mr, HUTCHINSON, 
a re tailer. 
Mr. GARD. In any quantity? 
Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes; in any quantity, if he uses it for 
own consumption. 
Mr. GARD. There is no distinction here. 
Mr. HUTCHINSON. There is no distinction 
understood. 
Mr. GARD. I think possibly the bill should be amended so 
that the definition of what is a retail dealer should be under- 


here, but 


that 


IS IWiVS 


The person who sells to a consumer is |} 


and made manifest in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New | 
Jersey has again expired. 

M HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, how much time does the 
gentleman want? 

Ml HUTCHINSON, Not very much more, unless called 
upon to answer a lot of questions. 

Mr. CANNON. Let me ask a question of the gentleman from 


I The 
discussion 


gentleman from Iowa is anxious to get the bill 
under the five-minute rule. I do not believe 
that 5 per cent of the Members outside of the committee know 
ng about this bill. It is an important bill, and the gen- 


th n from New Jersey seems to be making an intelligent and 
il ning speech. I would be willing for him to go on a full 
I he covers the bill in his explanation. It will save time 
end, 

Mr. HAUGEN. My thought was that the discussion had 
i be confined to this bill, and the quicker we get under the 
fi ute rule the more headway we will make in the dis- 
Cu ! When we get into debate under the five-minute rule 
t ention was to ask for time. 


CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, right along 

e, I have not read the bill or the hearings. I have got to 

on the bill, and I think you will save time if you will let 

eman from New Jersey [Mr. HurcHinson] go on with 
ssion of the bill and give us a general idea of it. 

[AUGEN,. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 

so that we can settle this question of time for debate. 


to ask in the House for an hour on a side: 
MrEMBERS. Oh, no! 
| (? 4 > ’ ore ‘ ‘ ‘ > 
HAIRMAN, The question is on the motion of the gen- 
_ from Iowa [Mr. HAaucen] that the committee do now 
Je question being taken, the motion was rejected, 
Wl. TTAUGEN, Can the gentleman from New Jersey finish in 
( ae 
\ HUTCHINSON, I think so, 
| 1 ‘TA, ° > ’ 
_ vl. HAUGEN, I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey 
\t eae weil de 
oe HICKS. As I understand, Mr, Chairman, we are proceed- 
ite ‘ under general debate, for which no time has been lim- 
fi body who gets the recognition of the Chair can speak 


ur, 
The CHAIRMAN. 


After the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, Hav- 
as the floor, 





| ing, destroying, obscuring, obliterating 


HAvuGEN] has finished, some other gentleman can get up and 
speak for an hour, and so on. Therefore we can have all the 
time we want. I agree with the gentleman from Illinois | Mr. 
CANNON} that the explanation given by the gentleman from 
New Jersey |Mr. HutrcHINson] is extremely interesting: and {! 
we let the general debate run we can get a better understanding 
of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. HICKS. No; 
permission to speak. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON, 
anything more? 

Mr. HICKS. No. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. 


The gentleman is out of order 
the gentleman from New Jersey gave me 


Does the gentleman want to ask me 


Section S forbids the altering, muti - 
, or removal of any mark 
placed on any article of food or the container thereof in comp)i 
ance with regulations. 

Section 9 limits the period of time to 12 months for which food 
in ecommerce may be held in cold storage, and provides that 1 
article of food shall be delivered or shipped in commerce aft 
the expiration of 12 months from the date upon which suc! 
article of food was first placed in storage. Exception to tli 
period of storage is made in the case of cheese held for th 
pose of ripening and improving the quality thereof. 

Section 10, with the idea of conserving food and protecti: 
public health, authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to forth 
any warehouseman to receive in commerce any artic’e of foo 
for storage in any warehouse, or to transport in commerce nr 
article of food in a refrigerator vehicle, after such warehou 
refrigerator vehicle is found to be insanitary or otherwise 1 
for the storage or transportation of any such article of food 

Mr, CANNON. That applies only to interstate commerce 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. This bill itself to interst 
commerce. Section 11 is one of the very important sections of 
the bill in that every warehouseman holding food in cold storag: 
or transporting food in commerce in a refrigerator vehicl 
required to keep accurate records and accounts of all such foo 
and when requested by the Secretary of Agricu ture shall submi' 
monthly reports, giving full information as to the amounts of al! 
articles of feod held in cold storage and in any cooling or chilling 
room and in all refrigerator vehicles maintained, operated, o 
controlled by him. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorize 
to require such other reports and returns as to amounts, owns 
ship, and storage space as may be deemed necessary for carryh 
out the provisions of this act. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes, 

Mr. CANNON. Have we the authority 
section provides, to require monthly reports, and so forth? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON, Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Suppose that in New Jersey food is held 
cold storage for State usage or may be used for State consum| 
tion and may never go into interstate commerce. Did the ¢« 
mittee examine to see whether the Secretary of Agricultur 
would be authorized to make every warehouse report, as_ thi 
section provides? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes; we can require that. 

Mr. CANNON. Has that been settled by litigation? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. We are so advised—that we 
the information we want. 

Mr. CANNON. 
or not? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. That is the report made to us. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Does section 11 apply to the railways 
Must they keep these records and report to.the Department o 


confines 


to legislate as 


can at 


Whether & <ver goes into interstate commerce 


| Agriculture? 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. If they are doing the work. 

Mr. ACKIERMAN. They are transporting. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. If they own the goods. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. This does not say if they own the goods 
It says every person. It seems to me additional cmployee 
may be required. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. It 
person transporting. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. ‘The term “* person” includes individual, 
partnership, corporation, or association owning or transporting 
the goods. If they are doing it, they must report. Section 12 
forbids any person to interfere with any duly authorized agent 
of the Department of Agriculture in the performance of bis 
duties under this act. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. 


varehousemen. 
warehouseman and evel 


They are not 
every 


says 


What does section 12 mean? 





Mr. HUTCHINSON it eans that if the Department of 
Ag iiture wants to send an inspector to any warehouse the 
owner or warehousenmn is prohibited from interfering with 
that man in the performance of his duties. He can go in and 
examine the warehouse to see whether it is sanitary, and he can 
nspect the books to see whether the records are right or not, 


Without interference. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS Why do you use the term “ resist” 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I do know about that. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I assul that they would not undertake 
te penalize man who resorted to any legal remedies which 
he might hav 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Not at all 

M HUMPHREYS. It is a rather curious expression, it 

ms to me, to have i he law. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. If the Secretary of Agriculture wanted 

nd one of his off ‘s to examine a warehouse, the war 
houseman might resist his yning in to see whether the goods 
were spoilec. It is the object of the section to prevent that 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Was it disclosed in the hearings that 
any great quantity of food was held over a year in any of 
these cold storage plants 

Mr. HUTCHINSON Chere Lave been instances where it 
has been kept for over two years. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. in what length of time does food 


begin to deteriorate when it is kept in cold storage’ 


Mr. HUTCHINSON That depends on what kind of food 
Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Meat, for instance? 
Mr. HUTCHINSON Meat can be Kept frozen for two or 


ree vears. 
. 


‘Mr. 


SMITH of Idahe Is it not to be assumed that it is to 

the advantage of the dealers and warehousemen to get this 
1d out of the warehouses within a year? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. They do net always do it. Take for 


New York City 1 of this year they 


of frozen fish in cold 


instance fish. In on April 
} 


had nearly 10,000,000 pounds storage. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The administration of section 11, 
providing for reports, will certainly entail a great deai of ex- 
pense in the employment of body of men to keep these ac- 
counts and make these reports, for which, of course, the econ- 
sumer must pay. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. They do it now. They have to do it 
for the sake of insurance and their fees. They keep all 
records, and they can furnish them in a short time. 

Section 13 contains the penalty for the violation of any pro 
vision of the several sections, while section 14 defines what 
shall constitute and who shall be guilty of such violation. 


Section 15 deals with cold storage food offered for shipment 


any foreign country and provides that such food shall not 

subject to the provisions of this act if the sule and shipment 
if such food complies with the specifications and directions of 
the purchaser in such foreign country and not in contraven- 
tion of the laws of such country This is a very important 
feature and practically establishes a standard of quality for 
our foodstuffs throughout the world and will do much to in- 
crease and retain our foreign trade. 


Section 16 applies to feod offered fer importation and pro- 


vides how such food shall be handled if shipped in commerce 
in violation of this act 


Section 17 sets forth the 1 followed with 


‘cal procedure to be 


respect to perishable food in commerce when it is found that 
s1 food is likely immediately to become unsound, unwhole- 
some, or unfit for food, and provides that such article of food 





may be proceeded against in any district court of the United 

States and such disposition made of the food as the court may 
a) ‘ 

ce Of the bill contains the administrative features 

propriation of $50,000 for the carrying out of 

its provisior and in view of the urgent demand for imme- 


this chara 


[Applause.] 


diate legislation of 
present torm. 


eter I trust the Lill will-pass in its 


Mr. HULINGS. Will the xe eman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes 

Mr. HULINGS. What will be the effect of this ‘bill, if it 
passes, on the great quantities of food now in cold storage? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Before 12 months they will have to 

Mi HULINGS Well, that would make it about 15 months. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. The provision is that if they put any 
goods in cold storage from snother State the ‘time is reckoned 
it the t e they put it in. 

Mr. HIULINGS. Has the committee taken into -consideration 
any n vhich the stock now in cold storage shall be put 
0 he ! ! 
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Mr. HUTCHINSON. We have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That would be under the feod-contro! 
Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The genileman from Georgia 
is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. CANNON. I wish the gentleman from Georgia wo 
vield two to the gentleman from New Jersey. |] wa: 
to ask him a question. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. HutcHinson]. 

Mr. CANNON. As I understand it, the various railways ¢ 
the feeding in the Pullman cars. That is my information. 1 q 
not understand that the Pullman Co. the feeding, }) 
the railroad does it and pays a rent for the cars. Now, | 
fond of spring chicken, and when I take up the bill of 
and see spring chicken, one-half 75 cents or $1, or whateyv 
it may be, T always ask the question whether it is last spring 
chicken or the year before. Weill, they say it is spring chick: 
Hey, = it might be spring chicken two years ago,” ; 
generally is | Laughter.] Now, I want to ask the genfle 


(Mr. ] 


minutes 


does 


if this legislation will reach the spring-chicken questio; 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. No, sir; the bill does not go as 
that 


Mr. REED of West Virginia. 
Mr. HUTCHINSON U will. 
Mr. REED of West Virginia. In the matter of refric 
ars, fhe railronds own some and the warehouse cerporat 


Will the gentleman yiel 


wns some, 
Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 
Mr. REED of West Virginia. Tow do the 
ill apply to cars owned by the railroads? 
Mr. HUTCHINSON. The person or individual or corpor 


provision re 


who uses the cars will make the report. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having 


chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Crock 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed withou 
smmendnient olution (H. J. Res. 208) authorizin; 
Secretary of War to expend certain swms appropriated fo 
support of the Army for the fiscal years ending June 30 

30, 1920, at Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va. 

BILL. 


sumed the 


joint ve 


und June 
COLD-STORAGE 

The committee resuined its session. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman from T\ 
minutes. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, 2 parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LUCE. The chairman of the committee state: 
opening of the debate that this was the unanimous repo 
the committee. Am I wrong in understanding that after t 
chairman of the committee has consumed his time any M 
in opposition may obtain the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be the general rule « 
mentary procedure. However, in committee the Chair 1 
Members on the committee in preference to those 
committee. 

Mr. LUCE. Even if 
opposed to the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the procedure. 
the wisdom of it, but that is the procedure. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman and 
not think the committee should be under a misappreli lu 
to the effect of this bill. If there be those here who th 
the enactment of this law, this cold-storage act, 
rapidly reduce the cost of living, they might as well be: 
undeceived at this time. It is not going to do it 
storage business has sprung up in this country only i 
few years. It has been a great development, and il 
ness institution that enables our people to store for 
season of production and to hold it against that time \ 
is no seasonable preduction. 

The springtime is the productive period for eggs, f 
ion; but until the cold storage sprung up in this countr 
no way of carrying over from the season of produ 
articles of food so much needed and desired by our peo! 
through the cold-storage operation we take the supera! 
of eggs in the season of production and carry them 
nonproductive period, and so it goes practically 
article of food. 

There is no uniform cold-storage legislation in this 
In 12 or 14 States we have what is known as a unitor 
storage law, but the greater part of the food in tl 


the members of the commit 
The C 


ntler 
LeENRTICUEE 


* 


passes through interstate commerce, and it was deem 
important to the consuming public, as well as 


to ti 








191%. 


public, that there should be some uniformity of law with ref- 
rence to this most important proposition. That is what this 
| is for, to give that uniformity. 

What is in the bill? In the first 

it of storage shall be 12 months. Some gentleman has asked 
\ make the 12-month limit. We had the experts from the 
\ericultural Department, we had the experts from the cold- 
concerns all over the country, and from the sum total 
of the testinony of those experts we find that practically every 

le of food is both palatable and wholesome after a period 
of 12 months’ storage. 

(here is something further in addition to this expert testi- 
mony. Nature has made some laws. Nature has said to us 
is a 12-months’ turnover, has it not? Practically 
every crop—in fact, every crop—is grown within the 12 months’ 

od. J£ we enact a statute here dealing with food supplies of 
the country, and the experts tell us these food supplies ean be 
kent both wholesome and palatable for 12 months, and nature's 


. 


place we say that the 


ty) ce 
at | ads 





there 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. We have seen a good dea! in the 
press recently as to the time food has been held off the market 
What has the testimony disclosed as to the time they have held 
meats in cold storage, and things like that, the longest period 
of time? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Well, fish has been kept months, 
and other things in proportion. I do not remember the details 
of it, but to be fair to the people, the packers who had their 
representatives here and other people connected with cold 
storage business would bring you a diagram and show you the 
They 
draw a chart showing the peak in the productive months, and 
when that is reached it will go downhill on the other side. In 
fact, everything in recent years has been fed out by nex 
productive period. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. If this bill becomes a law no cold-storage 





> 
~t 


3) 
will 


the 


Low 


| can be put on the market that has been kept in cold storage 
longer than one year? 
Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes; one year. 
Mr. KEARNS. What will become of the meats and all th 
| other food products that are now in cold storage and that wi 


la come along and assert themselves, that nature by her 
spring, Summer, fall, and winter makes the seedtime and the 
; time and we are not going to change nature’s laws, 
‘will not go far wrong if.we adopt the 12-months’ period. | 
\\ he necessity for us to adopt the 12-months’ period? 
I | tell you why: If you adopt a shorter period you are 
1g into a dangerous territory, because the country will 


sumed during the productive season the 
ed in the next productive and foree on the 
nd starve the people in the next productive season; 
is dangerous to have too short a limitation. 
essity of the 12 months; why not a greater limitation? 
| tell you why: Nature’s laws come in again. If you give 
period than 12 months, you put it in the hands of the 

ige people and the manipulators of the food supplies 

untry to hoard them up—raise the prices and lower 

them heir sweet will, and the public must pay the bill—but 
\ put the cold-storage operator, who is in the business 
1ey, When you put before him a statute that forces 
i product out of storage at the end of 12 months, he 

‘ull well the productive season has rolled around again 

lie must sell or great loss will be his lot. Hoarding and 
manipulation {s thus forestalled. He has got gradually 
eed this stuff out on the market, and that far it will have 
effect upon the markets of the country. No great imme- 


ill ne season 


e Tol 


things that we | 


Now, why | 


| sufficient to supply the country for two or three years to « 


reduction, however, can be expected in this present high | 


ist of living. 

| Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I will. 
Mr, 


be in cold storage when this law passes, if it does pass, and tha 
have been in cold storage, say, for two or three years? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. The 90-day period operates in le 
before these people will actually pass on this law. 1 
they will feed out that stuff during the 90-day period 

Mr. KEARNS. They will be able to feed out in 90 days att 
the passage of this law all the food that has been in cold stora 
for a year or more? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. 

Mr. KEARNS. 
meats in 


tilint 


Probably they would. 

It is shown in the press reports that there a 
cold storage that have been there for many years 
Tih 
That would be put out in various avenues so that it could rea 
the people? Is that true? 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. [ do not know that that is tr r) 
| packers deny that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will hand the gentleman the state 
of the Department of Agriculture on that subject. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I will. 

Mr. TINCHER. The point I have in mind is to suggesi t 

the gentleman that there is probably enough meat in co 


| GARD. I am interested in what the gentleman says 
wut the time of permitting cold storage. For instance, in the | 
roluittee, What was the concensus of the testimony relating to 
\ 


torage of eggs? How long are eggs stored, for example? 
| Mr. YOUNG of Texas. The testimony showed eggs are both 
] bie and wholesome at 12 months. 


t fhyat 


there is any change for the worse at the end of 


) it}S 
GARD. But the gentleman said a period longer than 12 
vould give an opportunity to the profiteer cold- 
ce lun to either depress or inflate the price of eggs? 
YOUNG of Texas. Surely. 
GARD, What has been the practice—the average time 
That is what I am trying to get at. 
of Texas. We have no testimony as to the 
The figures we have of eggs show that eggs zo 
storage beginning down in Texas along in January 
ry and then getting up in this country along in June 
, und it mounts up until the July peak is reached— 
August, I believe it is—and then it goes gradually down 
are all practically fed out by the next producing 
iil then the process begins again. 


Mr. 
Mir, 
Mr YOUNG 


fi? » 
- Lillie, 


se of making money in many instances have withheld 
on the market until the food was destroyed. 
MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield 
iuply for information? 
YOUNG of Texas. I will. 
NMOOKKE of Virginia. That is as to whether there is any 
om the fruit interests based either upon the time 
Upon any particular steps that are necessary under 
Vith reference to fruit storage? 
¥ | NG of Texas. There has been no objection with ref- 
‘0 Truit. Take the case of apples. There would be no 
“a ity of this law in the case of apples, because any child will 
you take an apple from the box whether that 
cood, sound apple by looking at it. That is not true 
iS hot true with eggs; but that is true with respect 
~ that go into cold storage, 


\l 


M 


for a 


i 


You can not detect by | 


storage, according to the testimony, of all kinds and descri 
tions, to last the United States for four and a half or five d: 
There is more newspaper talk than real meat. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. So much, then, Mr. 
gentlemen, for the 12 months’ period. 

Now, another proposition. You will have to have some kin 
of system under which this law can be operated, and by whic! 
you can determine when an article enters storage. We do tha 
by means of a stamping process, to the effect that when a mai 
puts into storage an article or articles he must stamp the dat 
at which they enter storage, and if those articles be trans 
ferred from one State to another, or from one storage hous: 
to another, they must carry their stamp of each storage hous 
so that when it is finally sent out there will be found 
date on those packages, so that the public can not 
upon. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Willi the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. How will that help the consumer if ther 
is a case of eggs with the dates stamped on it? The retail 


Chairman tie 


eve 


be impos 


| gets the case of eggs and sells half a dozen to this fellow and 


Sut here is whut |} 
People who have been interested in this business for | 


half a dozen to another fellow. 
Mr. YOUNG of Texas. That does not help the consumer whe 
buys from the retailer after it goes into the retail trade. Whe 


they get into the retail trade Congress has no longer juris 
| diction to take charge of this matter and follow it down to tlu 
| individual consumer. We have gone as far as we could 
under the jurisdiction, as we understand it. This body has t 
enact a law. So much, then, for the stamping proposition 
Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I will. 
Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It has been rumored and possib); 


stated in the press at different times that great quantities o 
fruit and vegetables have been destroyed or dumped into the 
river With a view of avoiding glutting the market and resultan! 
reduction in prices. In the course of your investigation di 
you ascertain whether these statements are true or not? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. That was denied by everybody whe 
appeared before the committee. JI have heard that 
peaches and articles of that hase been dumped 
river. 


o 
a) 


tik 


lots 


sort in 
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Mr. SMITH of Idaho. There is nothing in this bill that will 
make it a penal offense to willfully destroy food products? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Not in this bill. You have the 12 
months; you have the stamping proposition by which we can 
keep track of the articles as they enter cold storage. 

Then another thing in which the public is vitally inter- 
ested is the food that we use day by day, and you and I have 
a right to know whether it is cold-storage stuff or not. We can 
vo to the jobbers and to the wholesale trade, and these pack- 
ages, which are unbroken, must be marked as cold-storage stuff. 
We have a right to know that, and to know further that these 
articles of food, whether cheese or eggs or meat or fish or 
poultry, heve been stored in a healthful place, a place that has 
been kept clean and which has not added filth to that which 
the people must consume. 
The CHAIRMAN, The 
s expired. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. 


time of the gentleman from Texas 


1 


flit 
L yield 10 minutes more to the gentle- 


man 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. So we have put a provision in this 
bill to give the Secretary the power to inspect these rooms 
and to see that they are kept in such order that the food 


products that enter into them shall be clean, healthful food 
products when they come out. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I will. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. In that connection, I notice that 
in section 10 the power is given to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to inspect any books, papers, letters, or other documents. Is not 
that a rather unusual power? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. It is a right far-reaching power. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Of course this is prior to any 
conviction or any charge against the person and entirely with- 
out any process of court. It merely delegates to an officer, 
and it may be a deputy, the power, and a rather strong power, 
of search and seizure. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. It does. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Would it not be preferable to 
leave the question as to examining letters, papers, books, and 
decuments, and so forth, to a court order or some process by 
which that can be done legally? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I do not think there will ever be an 
abuse of that power. It is a power given so that you can keep 
a trace of these institutions. We want to know how the stuff 
handied. We want to know through how many hands it 
We do not want it to pass from one State to another 
and cover up an effort to keep it off the market, when the 
people need it for consumption, until it has been destroyed, 
and you have got to have power somewhere so that you can get 
the facts if there is a crooked dealer who is trying to keep 
these facets from the public. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


is 


passes. 


I am in thorough sympathy with 


the bill, and I agree with what the gentleman says. The thing 
that occurred to me was that ordinarily we are careful to 


preserve the right of a person who is not charged with any 
crime to be free from any search or seizure. Would it not be 
to confine this to cases where a charge is made against 
somebody t 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I do not agree with the gentleman. 
I do not think there is anything in the section whereby that 
power will be abused or can be abused, It is simply to enable 
them to get the information immediately. 

Mr. PURNELL. The real purpose of that section is to provide 
for the inspection of the warehouses? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. ° 

Mr. PURNELL. For some reason or other the section pro- 
vides that the papers, letters, and other documents relating 
thereto may be inspected. I think inyself that portion of the 
might very well be stricken out, because it does not 
relate to the sanitary or insanitary condition of the plant. 


better 


section 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Well, I think we might need that 
power frequently to trace the shipment of food, as to the time. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mir. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. VOIGT. In that connection L want to say that the books, 


papers, and so forth, referred to in line 23 on page 6 refer only 
to contents and operations of the warehouse; that it i 
cuarded in this way: An inspection of the papers does not mean 
un inspection of all private papers of the operator. It refers 


is, is 


only to the contents and physical operation of that warehouse. 
‘iv. YOUNG of Texas. That is right. Another proposition: 
We have provided here for a report to be made each 30 days as 


to the articles and quantities of food supplies on hand. That fs 


important piece of information that we ought to have, 
calling for these reports the public can be kept informed 


a very 


and by 
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at all times, and it will be official information when the law j; 
passed. We shail not be misled by newspaper reports. ‘Py. 
public at this very instant has the idea that all the warelhous, 
in this country are absolutely crammed to overflowing with 41) 
kinds of food supplies while the people are unable to buy them 
because they are held at such prohibitive prices. These seysy- 
tional journals that make these statements without facts bac. 
ing them up will be cut out from that field of misrepresentation 
With this power given here the Secretary can call for the jp. 
ventory of the food products that are on hand, and then th, 
public will know just what to expect, and will know what we 
have and what our consumptive capacity is, and will not long 
be misled by sensational journalism. |[Applause.] 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. | 

Mr. WELTY. I notice that one section provides that the sub- 
divisions of sections 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 shall not apply to any 
article of food delivered to any foreign country. Will not tha 
section permit the cold-storage people to violate the law on the 


theory that the food which is stored there is intended for fo) 
eign consumption? 
Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Well, we had to take care of tiy 


foreign situation in some way and we guarded it as best y 
could. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. I will call the gentleman’s attention to th 
following section, which provides that the exemption shall 1 
apply unless the goods are actually shipped to foreign countries 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I think, gentlemen, those are the hig! 
points in the bill. The public will understand by the enactmen 
of this cold-storage law that they will be given uniformity 0) 
cold storage. The cold-storage industry is a very important in- 
dustry in this country. I want to see it built up. It means tha 
the farmer will have a better price for his product which lh 
could not sell at all in the overproduction of one season, as in 
the case of eggs and other articles of food. We must be careful 
not to destroy the institution of cold storage. It is one of 
intervening agencies that both the producer and consumer mus 
have in order that our people shall not suffer want for thes 
great products of the country. The cold-storage people are no 
opposed to the enactment of this law. When it 
will become a uniform law. It guards against hoarding, be- 
eause you have a 12-month or seasonable period. You have 
your regulations to preserve the health of the people, and in th 
long run it will result in great benefit; not that it is going | 
cause a drop of these prices now, but it will stabilize the prices. 
because the cold-storage man, when he keeps in that cold-stora: 
warehouse against the coming day of production a zreaf supply 
of stuff in order to boost the market, will know that he is goile 
to run against a stone wall after the new production comes, and 
he is going to deal according to preper rules and feed out flies 
products on the market as the market demands at more uniforn 
and reasonable prices. 


} 
LHOSt 


is enacte 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlem 
yield? 
Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The gentleman stated at th 
that the cost of living would not be materially reduced by 
enactment of this bill. In view of the expense that would 
imposed upon the warehousemen and the transportation colle 
panies in making these reports I am curious to know who will 
benefited by the enactment of this legislation? 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I have stated the facts as well as! 
could. I am going to be benefited, and you are golls tO 
benefited, and every citizen of the Nation is going to be '" 
fited. In the first place, you are going to stop this a 
dissatisfies people, to the effect that cold-storage 10 ks hi 
got warehouses piled to the ceiling with stuff, holdin: ut 
the market in order to boost prices. This law provides: 20 
cold-storage men can not do it. You have got to pass! 
in 12 months. The law forces them to put it out, and 
make a general average of prices. - 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlema! 

a question? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. sat, 

Mr. KEARNS. I understood the gentleman to say # "© 
ago that there was no such a custom as this involved; that U 
warehousemen had not been keeping food in cold storase 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I said there were charges ¥ 
kind, some of which were probably true, but not te x 
that the publie generally believed. Texas 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman !ro" 


has expired. 
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Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man five minutes more. 

Mr. KEARNS. I understood the gentleman to say a while 
vo that there was not in cold storage and had not been at 
for more than 30 or 40 days. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. The testimony shows that on the 
yveoneral average that is true. 

Mr. KEARNS. ‘The evidence shows that the 30 days’ supply 
applied to beef and pork. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. That does not change the fact that 


here and there over the Nation there are men who hoard this | 


stuff, and some of them let it go te destruction, expecting to 
profit by so doing. This will stop all that. The country will 
know that we have a law here that provides that everything 


produced in a year will have to be sold in a year, and the | 
nrices will assume a general average, and the health regula- | 


tions will be enforced in keeping these warehouses in a proper 
ondition. That will justify the law. 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 
Mr. CANNON. I understand the gentleman to say that 


any things that are not true are published in the news- | 


papers. But if they are, they give employment to the people 
who send the dispatches or write the articles. | Laughter. ] 
He says that those statements are overdrawn and in many in 
stances absolutely untrue. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. ‘There is no doubt of it. 

Vir. CANNON. Has the committee inquired how much that 


is going to damage the newspapers in their circulation? | 


| Laughter. J 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I hope it will damage them enough, | 


stop that kind of yellow journalism. 
ir. LINTHICUM. How much expense will this bill entail 


he Government to perform these additional duties in the | 


king of these inspections, obtaining these reports, and so 


th “ 


orth 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. We put in an appropriation of $50,000. 


fhat is very largely a guess. It is a simple piece of machinery, | 


| think the Agricultural Department can handle nearly 


rything that is ealled for in this bill by the foree now on | 


Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman does not think it will re- 
inuch more money? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. JI do not see how it could. 

Mr. WOOD of Virginia. Will the gentleman yiekl? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 


Mr. WOOD of Virginia. What provision does the bill make | 
glist a2 man putting his eggs in cold storage and withdrawing | 


t} 
sending them back to the warehouse as fresh eggs? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Those eggs must be stamped when 
( “Oo In, 
Mr. WOOD of Virginia. Each egg? 
Mr. YOUNG of Texas. No; each container. 
Mr. WOOD of Virginia. Suppose a packer puts in meat and 
es if out and takes the stamp off and puts it back 


YOUNG of Texas. ‘There is a penalty provided for that. 
‘Mr. WOOD of Virginia. That is about all you can de. 
Mr. YOUNG of Texas. That is about all we can do. 
Wr, CONNALLY. Section 11 provides that every warehouse- 
t person transporting these articles in interstate com- 
ill keep an account and make such reports as the 


x of Agriculture may prescribe. Would that require a 
vho ships stuff in a refrigerator car to an interstate 
to keep books and accounts? 

LOUNG of Texas. Oh, no. He is not in the colkt-sterage 

Mr. CONNALLY. I know, but he is transporting in inter- | 

erce in a refrigerator car. I am just asking what 

‘ have to do. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. In the first place, I do not think any | 

(lone. It is the people who are engaged in the cold- 

i 4 _ usiness who are affected by this bill. That is the idea. 

“o hot think it would cover a case like the gentleman states, 

7 I aes hot think farmers engage in such transactions. 

'. REED of West Virginia. Will ny colleague vield for a 

~s = ‘ NG of Texas. Yes. 

'. REED of West Virginia. When this bill goes into opera- 
a urse the warehouses will not have been employing 
some of {1 ceping inethods, and eggs may have been in storage | 

. = ‘Hem Tor hine months. Will this attempt to make them 


for the time which they have already been in? 


any time foodstuffs sufticient to meet the need of the country | 


he end of 11 months, putting them in new packages, | 
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Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I think so. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. So as to show 12 months from 
the time they were first put in? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. But the may not have kept a 
record, ; 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. We allow 90 days to cover such eases 
as that. Of course there will be a rough place when they start 
te carry out the provisious of the bill, but I think the Secretary 
of Agriculture will be liberal and use good judgement ' 
| the law in operation 

Mr. LEE of Creorgia. ] yield hive 
from Pennsylvania | Mr. HULINGs}. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, on the 25th of August 1 made 
certain remarks about the packing interests. to which Swift 
Co. take exceptions. 


in plac ing 


liihtites to the gentle 


& 
A very pleasant young gentleman, whose name I do not recall, 
|; called at my office and presented a statement denying my state 
nents, and asking that I secure the printing of the same in the 
ReEcorv, I told him of course that I sheuld regret having done 
any injustice to Swift & Co., and I sheuld seek to have thei 

| Statement put in the Recorp, provided I should be permitted 


| make such other remarks as the facts seemed to warrant. 
The Swift & Co. statement is as follows: 


fhe statement regarding the packers by Representative Wu 
| HULINGs, of Pennsylvania, as quoted on page 4308 of the CONGRESSIO\ 
| REC p for M mday, Aug “5S, is unwarranted The packers «: 
; enjoy any special privileges or discriminations in freight rates throug 
| the use of their privately owned refrigerator cars. All services and rat 


are open to any per who will meet the requirements and guarant 


‘Vi 
the required minimum weight or charge, or both, as the ease may b 
Considered as a financial investment, these refrigerator cars hav: 

resented a loss to the packers, but the latter wish to retain their owne) 


ship of them because they cyan keep them in «a more sanitary cond 

than is possible under railroad ownership aud can seeure more dep: 

} able service through their very efficient transportation departments 
Representative HULINGS alse mentions the large number of produet 


apparently uurelated to the meat-packing industry which ar 
handled by the packers. The Federal Trade Commission has made muc} 





of this point in its report and listed some 630 items which it claims w 
sold by the tive large packers. Analysis showed this list to be unfair 
padded in order to make the list appear as long as possible bo 
i ample, “dry sausage und “dried sausage’’ were listed as sepurat 
| products as well as all the different kinds of dried sausage ; simil 
i “eanned fruit’’ appears as one article, in addition to each vari 
canned fruit. Altogether, some 62 classified terms of this kin 
included as separate articles 
Outside of meats and their natural by-preducts, Swift & C i 
obly poultry, eggs, butter, cheese, canned goods, and a little smok tis 
Each one of these products has been added only becau we felt that w 
could handle it at a saving to the consumer because of our upusua 
equipment or organization Most of these products require refriger: 
| tion in transit and storage, which equipment | already been provide 






to take care of our meats. In the case of canned goods, we handle thess 
hecause they have been demanded by our retail customers, who do ne 
| see why our salesmen can not supply them with their : 
well as meats, thus saving double ordcring. 

The packers do net monopolize the trade in these lines as the 
| sion attempts to prove. The commission bases its statement t! 
} five large packers control over 65 per cent of the dressed poultt nd 
|; eggs in the United States upon an estimate by trade competitors, who 
t 





naturally would be interested in having our percentage appear t 

| large as possible. Swiit & Co. handles less than 63 per cent 
poultry, eggs, and butter entering trade channels, and we estimat: 

| the five large packers together handle only 15 or 20 per cent. It is 

| fortunate that nusstatements of this kind are permitted to 
official records ef Congress, 


I can not resist the conclusion that “ misstatements o| 
kind ” are found in Swift & Co.’s letter above quoted rathe! 
in anythirg I said. 


Why quibble about “dry sausage” and “dried sa 
Everybody knows that the big packers are handling pretty } t 
every kind of groceries. 

I spoke only of “ the packers,” but Swift & Co. tuke up cudeels 


in behalf of the whole blooming bunch and deny my statements, 
and I therefore assume that Swift & Co. speaks for “ the 
packers.” 

Its denials carry the half truths which characterize the spe 
cial pleader. Swift & Co. claims that it enjoys no special }riv- 
ileges through the use of its privately owned refrigerator curs, 
and seeks to convey the impression that outside of meats and i! 
by-products the company handles only a few products, suc! ; 
youltry, eggs, butter, cheese, canned goods, and smoked iis. 
Swift & Co. denies that it monopolizes trade in these lines. ich 
is doubtless true, since it is only one of the Big Five. 

Swift & Co. has recently been divided into four parts: Swiit 
| & Co. proper; Libby, McNeil & Libby; the Swift Internationale ; 
and the National Leather Co., a newly organized $60,000,000 
corporation, which has taken over all the hide, tanning, and 
leather business formerly done by Swift & Co, These new com- 
panies are controlled by the Swift interests, but are separate 
| from Swift & Co., the corporation. It is, therefore, now teclini- 
cally correct for Swift & Co. to deny any responsibility for the 
| present high price of shoes, because it is not interested in the 

hide, tanning, or leather business, but the value of a denial of 
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Swift & Co. us to any commodity depends upon how completely 
he transfer of business in that commodity has been delivered 
the three newly created companies. These companies, in 
ill Swift & Co., but legally, technically, and for 
uganda purposes, and as a means of covering up the enor- 
ious total of business in which the Swifts are interested, they 


are separate and unconnected concerns. 
> Phat the packers do enjoy discriminations in freight rates 

through their vefrigerator cars was admitted recently before the 

Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry by an expert on 
who, however, Claimed that those who are big 
a peddler-car business could get the same ad- 
vantices. The witness was C. B. Heinemann, secretary of the 
National Live Stock Exchange, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
rhe committee permitted Dr. Virtue, of the Federal Trade Com- 
lission’s staff, to ask Heinemann a few questions. The testi- 
part 1, Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
on S, 2199 and S, 2202, page 487—was as follows: 


sub je Ct. 


this 


, oO | 
nous ly to ao 


Monv— 
MUTINES, 


Dr. Vint But as the matter actually works out in practice to-day, 
I understand then, and you say, when a grocer, for example, ships one 
commodities that come under a rule of a packing-house product 
he does, as a rule, pay a higher rate under the class that he ships under 
than the packer does in his shipment under the flat packing-house rate? 

Mr. HIBINEMANN. Yes; and why does he? Because he has too many 

onomists and not enovgh traffic experts to show him the way out of 
the difficulty. 


re 


f these 


Dr. Virtce. Then there is a way out? 

Mr. IIEINEMANN. Yes, sir; there is. 

Dr. Virntvur. Is that rate open to him? 

Mr. HigINEMANN. Yes, sir; certainly; it would not be on file with the 


mmission if it were not. 


Dr. Virtce. Will you point out to the committee how he can secure 
that rate, unless he operates the peddler car? 

Mr. HEINEMANN. That is the question: Why doesn’t he operate ii? 

Dr. Virtve., Because it is not a peddler-car business. 

Of course, the average shipper ean not ship in carload lots, 


ind the packer thus has an advantage. 

There is an obvious advantage or discrimination in favor of 
he big packers under the so-called “ mixing ” freight rules. 

These rules were devised either to permit the combination of 
various and different articles to make up and reduce the carload 
ininimum, or to permit mixed shipment of various and unrelated 
manufactured by a particular industry or group of 

In either case the rules benefit the particular indus- 
try that has all the articles to ship, and works adversely to the 
shipper of the separate isdividual articles permitted by the 
ixing rules and their exceptions. 

rules vary considerably in different sections of the coun- 
A plainly stated rule is sometimes so modified by excep- 
= to be interpreted only by its framers. 
nstance, in official classification territory, the general mix- 
is known as rule 10. This is modified by three separate 
exceptions, applicable solely to articles shipped by the packer. 
(See Morris, I. C. C., 736.) Under these exceptions various com- 
inations of fresh meats and packing-house products may be 


urticles 


shippers. 


MINI 
The 

irs 

tions n 
or 


be ruie 


ude, so that different rates per article or per car are possible. 
| exceptions permit the mixing not only of meats, but also 
uaiiy by-products as well as unrelated articles, such as poultry, 
Chee groceries, and even stationery, advertising matter, 
hutchers’ coats and aprons. These articles may be mixed with 
he packing products and receive the benefit of expedited move- 
less than carload quantities, which of itself is a great 


rene 
only are ihese rules so devised as to favor the particular 
iddusiry which is sufficiently integrated to take full advantage 
their many provisions, but they are also so arranged that 


ey countenance “place discrimination.” Competitive busi- 
ix materially restricted to this extent. 
The mixing rules are, of course, a part of the railroad tariffs, 


are open to all shippers on the same basis, but they 
re clearly discriminatory in favor of the big packers, in that 


they are the only shippers who have the variety of products 
© ship. They can take advantage of the provisions. The 
nall shippers who do not have the variety can not do so. 


his point was aptly brought out by George Merki, chief in- 
General Freight Association tnspection and Weighing, 
: testimony before the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
ago in February, In answer to-a question as to 
ev there was discrimination bet the packers Mr. 
siid: 

that 1 can 


ri who may not 


ny soap he 


its 


Hector, 


1918 


ween 


lhow on the fringe of the 
put in there; he may not 
car may not have anything 
65, p 1405.) , 


is a hitt! 
something he can 
in his car; his 
Docket 4906, vol 


see, unless there 
have 

ean put 

it cured me (2. =e 

The little fellow gets it in the neck, as usual. 

The mixing rules operate in favor of the large shipper in the 


articles permitted to be mixed under the rules in that 
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ble to ship small quantities of a great variety of products | this floatage charge applied to the Argentine beet 
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in mixed carload lots, whereas the small shipper Who desires {,, 
ship the same amount of any given product, but has not it}, 
various articles to make up a mixed carload must make }); 
shipment at the established class rates. 

At the Chicago rate hearing above referred to Mr. Merki jy. 
troduced several tables in detail, showing the difference j, 
rates in favor of the packers under the latitude of the mixine 
rule, and the exceptions to rule 10. 

Exhibit 1 showed that the packers saved $8.25 per car. The 
difference was because under rule 10 the fourth-class rate would 
apply to the entire shipment, whereas under the exception the 
fifth-class rate applied to about one-third the shipment. [py 
other words, the mixing permitted a lower rate to be made 
This shipment was made up of smoked and pickled pork—tif;{}, 
class rate—and fresh beef chuck meat—fourth class. 

Exhibit 2, a shipment of Morris & Co. from Chicago to Wasi 
ington, which contained no fresh meat, but a large variety of 
pickled and canned goods, soaps, and so forth, showed a saving to 
the packer of $15.51 per car. 

Exhibit 3, a shipment of Morris & Co. from Chicage 
ington, containing fresh meats, pickled meats, and 
showed a saving of $29.50 per ear, 

Other discriminations resulting from mixing privileges agains: 
shippers of commodities similar to those of the packers 
follows: 

They give expedited service to groceries, cheese, lard, clue. 
soap, Soap powder, and other products, and in time of embar 
goes against such articles enable the packer to get his shipments 
through to market. 

Beef refrigerator cars may be used for large quantities of 
fifth-class freight that can just as well be shipped in ordinary 
box cars or ventilator refrigerator cars. This practice amount; 
to a wasteful use of specialized equipment. 

The exceptions to the rule itself permit combinations of goods 
to lower the minimum weight per car, a result which enables 
the packer to ship any quantity of articles and in exactly | 
amount required to any one place, which is often a branch house, 
This means that more cars will be required to ship the same toy 
nage: that the railroads receive correspondingly less revenue, 
and the packers receive a greater revenue from mileage 

Whatever the merits of the controversy concerning rites, 
fact remains that the five big packers control and use 90 pe! 
eent of this class of car service; that it operates as a vast dis 
tributing vehicle over the whole of the United States wit! 
greater expedition and far more daily mileage than 
out of ordinary freight carriers; that more than 9) per cent of 
the goods in these cars is often made up of packer commodities 


to Wash- 


butterine 


he 





} 


tel 


in ot 


other than fresh meats (testimony of packer witness in Int 

state Commerce Commission case No. 8150. See vol ». 430 
present Senate hearings): that these cars furnish a fast ane 
direct service not only for the 1,120 packer branch houses in the 
large centers but cover 25,000 towns in 15 Middle West States 


tix j 
Ve I 


alone; that the car route and branch-house sales of thi 
packers amounted in 1916 to 58 per cent of their total sales, and 
that in this part of the paeker system lies one of the most i 


ly) 


portant factors in extending their monopolistic grip on prod 


tion and control of distribution. ; 
al 


That it is not easy for new concerns to secure t! lass 
service from railroads even for meats is aptly illustrated » 
the Intertate Commerce Commission case of DB. kranktield & Ce 
. the New York Central Railroad, referred to by Mr. Heinemann 
in his testimony. (Vol. 1, Senate hearings, p. 405.) 

In 1912, shorily after imported fresh meats were ice ith 
free, the Frankfield Co. undertook to bring fresh froze is 
from Argentina to New York for general distribution | thn 
United States. 

At first, according to the reeord, the company wis Lv 


supplied by the railroad with packer cars, but the supp!) 
countably became insufficient and irregular. There strict 
developed a change of policy on the part of the railroac cole 
panies, which began to supply packer cars less freely than tt 
beginning, several times packer cars were placed alone 
sels for loading with the Frankfield Co.'s meats, and 
denly were withdrawn before loading. 

The respondent railroads had some meat cars 0} 
but not equipped with meat hooks. To some extent the’ 
field Co. furnished hooks, which cost about 
these were not returned they represented a los 

In the beginning the Frankfield Co. was giv’ 
of cars to and from ships, but in July, 1914, a chats: 
lished of $9 a car for each car less than six on 
Frankfield Co. seldom had as many as six car 
over any one railroad, Later this floatage charse 
what reduced by agreement. The record does tot she 


S20 








Chicago packers, but presumably it did not, as they would 
loubtedly have six or more cars to float. 
Although they were receiving inquiries from all over the 
ed States, inability to seeure suitable cars and the six-ear 
oatage rule compelled the Frankfield Co. to restrict their trade 
actically te loeal territory reached by trucking. 
iinless Swift & Co. states what commodities and 
of their former business has been transferred to the 
formed Libby, McNeill & Libby, Swift Internationale, 
National Leather corporations its allegations as to present 
e of business in commodities other than meats and imme- 
products are of litle value. It is reasonable to suppose 
‘ large proportion of Swift & Co.’s former business i 
coods, eggs, poultry, and fish has been trausferred t 
McNeill & Libby. It is also reasonable to suppose that 
e Swift Internationale handles these commodities abroad. 


what pro- 


nN 
i 


oO 
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Sullice it to say that at the time of. the Federal Trade C¢'om- 
ssion’s investigation the Swift interests alone owned or con. | 
olled 52 poultry and egg-packing plants and 180 buying sta- 
ous in a few States that seemed allotted to them by the 
th jig packers, who devote most of their attention im this 
, » other territory. Of the 89 poultry and ege-packing | 
leu und 222 buying stations owned or controlled by the 
Bie J at only 10° places do two or more of them lave 


tions or poultry plants, which warrants the suspicion 
( ihere is 2 working arrangement wherein these big concerns 

iold themselves: out to the public as competitors. 
ulter business of Swift & Co. alone had reached during 
unission’s investigation a total of 50,000,000 pounds a 
ift & Co; is now the largest butter dealer in the world, 
this Armour & Co., which became, necord- 
hoast of one of its viee presidents, the “ largest rice 
in the world” at the end of 

~ pie food. 

IN1G the poultry and dairy products seld through branch 
by all the packers engaged in interstate slaughtering 
tiled OS.5 per cent of the poultry, 95.9 per cent butter, 93.9 
cheese, and 97.9 per cent eggs for the “* Big Five,’ OF 


—— 


~ 
respect 
first 


iS 


year's deating in 


Swift & Co. sold 63.1 per cent: of butter, 41.1 per cent: 

eese, 34.2. per cent; and eggs, 4645 per cent. This does 

t CO additional sales by the “ Big Five” or independent 

! through consignments on commission, or direet 

les holesalers, ov through car routes, or threugh direct 
the packing plants to retailers, 

af the failure of Swift & Co. in its statement con- 

speech to disclose how much of iis former business 


of meats and by-produets remains in the company and 


iis been transferred to the three new allied Swift 
po ms, it is impossible to discuss the correctness of the 
ent in detail. 
ice, the statement does not mention cottonseed oil, 
ot 2 meat by-product, but which was a considerable 
~ 1? 


& Co.'s business at 
ms investigation. It not mention the lard and 
le Compounds arising out of this business. It does 
mn hotel and household food supplies, in many of 


Wilt 


does 


r& Co. are interested in addition to meats aud by- 

! poultry, butter, cheese, eggs, and fish. For 
pepper, catsup and other spices, coffee, bath 

ie butter, apple cider, buckwheat, cereals, coca cola, 

Oi ohuts, creme de menthe, dried vegetables, evaporated 
nmr, fresh fruit and: vegetables, ginger, grape juice, 
pineapple sirup, hominy, horse radish, imitation 
, jams, jellies, lemen extract, malt sprouts, milk, 


0 
SS i! 


lustard and mustard seed, pennuts, powdered milk, 


rice, soda-fountain supplies, spaghetti, bran, and 
nd So On in the entire range of modern household 
None of these commodities are by-products of the 


{t may be that Swift & Co. has transferred its 
these commodities to one of the three new allied 





=i but it is hardly probable that the Metropolitan 
i “Supply Co, of New York: the Independent Salt Co., of 
“St Virginia; the Bencini Cotton Oil Mills, of Texas; the 
( (& Haley Beef & Supply Co., of Boston; the Spring: 
, M1 on Co.; the Vermont Supply Co.; the Atlanta Hotel 
subply Co., of Atlanta; the Omaha Hotel Supply Co.; and many 
Tl ‘ . . . . . 
re « Co, subsidiaries do not still deal in all or most | 
isted commodities net arising from the meat 
M | : 
Yr said a year ago, in a letter to the President, con 
wickers * 
iH 
‘ s 1 dangerous domination in the handling of 
A 1h mh ’ | 
' practical monopoly on meat procuets, and they 


> control all the Nation's food products, They 


the time of the Federal Trade | 


6051 


claim that 
beef they 
$95,636 
but it 


salaries, 


their profits are less than a cent a pound on tl 

sell, bi in 1917 the Big Five made a proiit of 
000, and just how much Swift & Co. made I can not say, 
Was au enormous fter all the deduction big 
“depreciation,” and all that ge to side-step tt] 

collector of excess profits taxes, and it very significant that 
Swift & Co. should divide into four corporations, because a 
concern making very great profits would have to pay the Goy 
ernment a large proportion as taxes, on excess profits, Dn 


il 
SVM CA. 

In tor 
eS 


Is 


it. four 


companies aggregating the same profits would not have to pay 
nearly as much tax. 

Somebody is paying these luge profits, and that somehor 
is the consuming public. 

The Government should break up the combination, or put the 


business under proper regulation. 

Mr. LEE Georgia. I yield 
from Tennessee [Mr. PApcrrr]. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, it my purpose 
telnpt to speak of the details of the prov isions of the bill 
now before the committee. However, I want to make 
observations on the general subject of the conditions prevailin 
in the country und what we commonly call the high cost of living. 
There has been a great deal published in the papers and maga 
zines on this subject, and I think a great many nostrums hia 
been proposed in the way of suggestions. But the other da 
received a personal letter from a farmer 


Whieh do the packers wint 


ol 10 the gentleman 


minutes to 
iss not 
that 


~éytile 


in my distric7, a 
who has been « success in farming, who started at the bottor 
who has « large farming interest. He wrote me a persen: 


letter that L thought contained so much of good. commen hers 
sense and outlined such «a sensible way of remedying this situ: 


tion that | am going to ask that this letter may be read in my 
time. I helieve it will commend itself to the judgement ned 
goo sense of the people as one wavy of selving this high cost o 
living. 
The CILLATRM AN Wi liont obieet on, the (‘ler it} reel 
letter. 
The Clerk rend as- follows + 
JAS. T. ANDERSON & SON 
ie vill run Neptcmbs } j 
llen. I. VP. PAbeEtTT. 
Washingto: Be 4 
DEAR Mi. DADGE l want te tell you just little about the 
dition in the country Tam 60 years old: haye been closely associated 
with the laboring peopie all my life, as [ was raised at hard labor, plow 


he 


blind lerses on steep hillsides and working small, poor steers plow 


ing in-new land, hauling crossties with a pair of old blind horses, diz 
ging ore with the darkies at Warner Furnace, in Hiekman County he 
we got $1 per day to work at public works lL remember well in ISS2 
working at the furnace at $1 per day, paid 25 cents per pound for bacen, 
$1.25 per sack for flour, $1.40 per bushel for meal, and-at that time we 
worked long hours under a boss man I ver heard of a labor 
then, never heard of a strike in fact, for many years atter that 
we never heard of a strike; but im these later days we can't pick » 
paper but what we see something about strikes, incrensed wages, short 
hours, and high cost of living. 

[ can truthfully say to yeu that I never saw so much indiffere: 
the part of people to work in my life; it is next to impossible to ce 
people to work; and especially se on the farm. I am certain everything 
the farmer raises is high enough if he could just get lahor to produ 
and take care of his products. 1 honestly believe if the Government 
discourages: the production of the essentials of life any further that 
many people will suffer for something to eat.. This may seund tfooli- 
to you, but you just watch what I have said and see if it don’t 

rue ‘There is just too much loafing and not enough producing 

I do not oppose high wages, and there is nothing too good 
laboring people, but they have get to the point where nothing istic 
them, and. I honestly believe the sooncr they realize whet bi 
stand the better it will be for everybody. f am sure you nor 
mere about these things from a statistical standpoint than I do, te | 


um sure L have stated things just as | 


have seen and known them to be. 


I have tried hard to be fair with the people who have worked for 
t have raised their wages from time to time without them asking 
to, until I have gone my limit, and there is no use thinking about 
paying what they now want, for I can net, and therefore my land 
must lay out, and there are many acres laying out to-~lay. 

fam sure in my mind that it is not at all neeessary for the United 
States of America to eneourage the reduction of acreage in when! 
sowing, for there is no wheat being sown to ameunt to anything. If 
wages vo to $10 per day, with a six-hour day, and bread ig $1 z 
loaf, what is gained to the laborer by high prices for his labor Ire 
my honest opinion the shortening of the days and increasing of wax 
is causing less production every day of the essentials: of life, for 
more they get the more extravagant they are with the nenessenti:ls I 
am creditably informed that all the girls to-day who work 
southern hosiery mills are not satistied to wear their own 
but must have $1.50 silk. hose, the office boys are wearing 
$15 silk shirts. The country people are crazy for all sueh. thi I 
in addition, automobiles are much commoner than I ever saw 





the people go from all over the country to the shows of every kin: 


average farmer to-day does not manifest as much interest in producing 


farm products as he did 20 years ago. Now, Mr. Papgerr, 1} hav 


not intended to knock anyone or anything: I have tried to just sixmply 
omtline facts as I have seen and know them, and to save my life 
I can’t sec how there can ever be any real cheap living wntil peop! 
change their course. I have honestly known people to-sell their 


savings stamps to go to the shows; they just won't keep a bond at 
I only have this hope, that you and other good thinking 
bers of Congress can work out some plan to get the peopl thinkin 
eriously and soberly about the seriousness of the siluaiion, and ge 
everybody willing to go t ork doing honest work | quit t 


> 


sober 


to 


Xt 
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ven I. 
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kills 
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politics and high cost of living until they had time to produce a sur- 
plus of the essentials of life 
I honestly be:ieve that every man that has a sound body should 





he forced to work 12 hours per day, not less than 10 under no cir- 
cumstances. If they had to work more, they would produce more and 
have less time to loaf and spend. 

Your friend, 


Jas. T. ANDERSON, 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, it occurred to me there was 
so much real common sense in that letter that I thought it 
deserved to go into the Rrcorp. The things that are empha- 
sized in this letter—more work, better work, more production 
and better production, and less extravagance and less idleness— 
should commend themselves to our good judgment. We are 
having a great many suggestions, but it seems to me that the 
keynote of the situation is to relieve the high cost of living 
by putting forth greater effort, greater energy, more labor, 
better labor, and better production. I believe that the laborer 
is worthy of his hire. I think I have shown in my service in 
the Congress and have had an opportunity to show that I am 
: good friend of labor, and I speak as the friend of labor. I 
believe at the same time, as a corollary to the proposition that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire, that the employer is deserv- 
ing of a product commensurate with the wages which he pays. 

And these two must go together. Labor should realize that 
when it is receiving $10 a day, aS many are for labor, they 
should produce products of $16 to justify that wage. 

We have just come out of a war with Germany. I do not wish 
to set Germany up as an example, but I have been informed that 
in Germany, in order to rehabilitate that country, the labor ele- 
ments have of their own volition adopted a 10-hour day in order 
io increase production and to relieve the situation and to re- 
habilitate their country. If that be so, we might take a hint 
from our fermer enemy in the war. 

We hear in this country that a great organization, the mining 
association, Is demanding a six-hour day, a five-day week, and 
at the same time they are coupling it with a demand for a 60 
per cent increase in pay. In other words, increase pay to the 
maxLmum and reduce production to the minimum. It is con- 
trary to every sound, fundamental principle of economics, The 
country must realize it, and upon no body of men is it more in- 
cumbent than the Congress of the United States that the time has 
come when we must realize that in this country we must place 
ourselyes on a sound fundamental foundation, on principles of 
true economics, if we are to bring the country to a state of pro- 
duction and destroy the high cost of living. [Applause.] 

One otl or thing, the founders of this Government had a theory 
and policy that the individual would support the Government. 
There seems to be now a new doctrine supplanting it and re- 
versing it, that the Government must support the people and 
support the individual. 

That is false. It will not work, and until we get back to the 
ounce principle and the sound doctrine that the people must 
support the Government and maintain the Government by indus- 
try, by honesty, by perseverance, by economy, and by saving, we 
will never bring down the high cost of living. We will never 
do that until we get on a sound basis, sound doctrine, sound 
principle, and genuine work of production. [Applause.] 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. If the organization the gentle- 
Inan speuks of should succeed in getting the day reduced to six 
hours and the pay increased, does he think that his friend who 
wrote the letter that has been read, the farmer, or any other 
farmer could get any labor on his farm? Will it not take them 
all into the cities? 

Mr. PADGETT. The farmer could get no laborers. Here is 
& country threatened with a shortage of the supply of fuel, 
with winter coming on, with everybody asking that the high 
cost of living may be reduced, and here comes this demand that 
production shall he reduced to the minimum, that wages shall 
be increased to the maximum. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
the farms to produce anything. 

Mr. PADGETT. They want the wages put to the maximum 
and the production to the minimum, and the country is to suffer. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I want to call attentlon to the fact that the 
demand on the part of the organization the gentleman speaks 
of—for 60 per cent increase in wages and a six-hour day and a 
five-day week—is based upon or follows another demand, which 
is that the coal mines of the country be nationalized. Does not 
the gentleman from Tennessee think that the demand for this 
increase in wages and the five-day work week and the six-hour 
day is perfectly consistent and logical, in view of the other 
demand for the nationalization of the mines? 


There will be nobody left on 
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Mr. PADGETT. I think the demand for the nationaliza;{j,), 
of the mines is 2 camouflage for confiscation. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance vr 
my time. 

Mr. LUCE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
rise? 

Mr. LUCE. To address the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman on the committee? 

Mr. LUCE. I am not. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. LUCE. I am. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
recognized for one hour. 

Mr. LUCE. Last month, while you gentlemen were joining 
with the President in lowering the cost of living, I stole 4 fey 
days at my Sabine farm, and one morning—this I say in ordey 
to get the good will of the Committee on Agriculture—I w,, 
engaged in swinging a stub scythe, perhaps the most laborious 
form of exercise I could enjoy, cutting down weeds alongside 
a stone wall. I stuck the end of the scythe into a hornet’s nest 
Had the gentleman from Texas been on hand he would have hai 
no occasion to doubt the presence of a quorum. [Laughter.} 
Forthwith I moved to adjourn. [Laughter.] I left the 
scythe right there in possession of the hornets. 

In taking the position I take to-day on this bill I know that | 
am inviting a swarm of hornets from my district and frou t)) 
whole country, if my words attract attention beyond these walls, 
for the people have been imbued with misinformation by thy 
mouey-making propaganda of the yellow press until they have 
reached such a stage of anger that they are ready to crucify 
anybody who questions their beliefs. 

You have read of the bull fight, where the matador holds up 
his red cloak before the bull, and when ¢he bull rushes madly 
toward him, throws the cloak to one side, deftly springs to the 
other, and so escapes as the bull lunges toward the cloak. | 
have in my hands, sir, an address of the President of the United 
States delivered in this Chamber. If any gentleman desires, 
through the propinquity of these remarks, to draw any infer: 
ence he is welcome so to do. I make none myself, but I desire 
to refresh your memory as to what the President said of our 
duty in this emergency : 

To the same end I earnestly recommend, in the second place, that the 
Congress pass a law regulating cold storage, as it is regulated, for ex 
ample, by the laws of the State of New Jersey, which limit the time 
during which goods may be kept in cold storage, prescribe the ractho:! 
of disposing of them if kept beyond the permitted period, and requir 
that goods released from storage shall in all cases bear the date of th 
receipt. 

I do not suggest that this resembles in any way the red clo 
of the matador. 

The President went on to say: 

It would materially add to the serviceability of the law, for the pur 
pose we now have in view, if it were also prescribed that all l 


leased from storage for interstate shipment should have plainly marked 
upon each package the selling or market price at which they went tn 


or what purpose does the gentleman 


from Massachusetts 


i 


a 
StCUD 


storage. By this means the oa would always be able to jearn 
what profits stood between him and the producer or the wholesale 
dealer, 


I observe that the Committee on Agriculture, while respoudins 
partly to the appeal of the President, has failed to throw another 
sop to Cerberus by adding some proviso to meet this further 
suggestion of our leading preceptor of economics. But \ ithoui 
discussing the refusal of the Committee on Agriculture to go the 
whole distance, let us examine what it has done. It has jre- 
sented to us in the guise and under the pretext of lowering the 
cost of living what is essentially a health measure, and as suc! 
it might well be passed. Viewing it as a health measure, I have 
no word to say against it. Such a measure was psssed i! 
State; it has been passed, I think, in 13 States, primarily for the 
purpose of protecting the health of the people. But it is absure 
to represent it as a wise and prudent economic measure. More 
than that, sir; it seems to me utterly unjustifiable in al emers 
gency like this to deceive the people by giving them to uncel 
stand that this is any remedy for the ills of which they : 
plaining. If we are to imagine the people an angry bull, el 
raged by their misconception of what is going on, furious 1) 
attempt to destroy somebody, perhaps it is prudent by st h me 
ures as this to save ourselves from being gored. Perhaps ' © 
justifiable to deceive the people in the hope that thereby 


ire Coils 


tLs+ 


may escape their insane wrath. Perhaps by a temporizinz —_ 
when they ask for bread it is wise by giving them « stoue , 
to stave off their indignation. in this 
But, sir, even though mine should be the only vole i be 
House to be raised against the betrayal of truth, | - ast 
raised in the hope that there may go in the Recon oe 


people. 


the protest of one man against the deception of the 
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Now, sir, wl 


tie 


inject? Once 
more into detail with explanation. 
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iat is my 


warrant for addressing you upon this 


before I gave it to the House; but let me go a 


iction.to the Rise of the Dutch Republic, 


lit 


ey 


t 


known writer 


theme he 


by 
ring 
is matter, 


dl 


by the governor 


indust 


Motley, in his intro- 
says that when an 
asks the attention of the public upon an impor- 


is not only authorized, but required, to show 
ry and earnestness he has entitled himself to a 


I feel justified in saying that nine 


So when I venture to take the time of the House on 
responding to the principle of Motley’s wise state- 


years ago I was 


of my State to serve as the chairman 


commission on the cost of living, and six years afterwards 
asked by another governor to serve as chairman of another 


vission on that subject. 


I hold in my hand the product of 


first of these Massachusetts commissions on that subject, 


DOES 


t, 


~ 


ing matter 


regard to its worth, but, since I was only 


rit 


of abou 
modesty 


it 750 pages. If I had been wholly responsible 
would, of course, preclude my saying anything 


in part responsi- 


r it, perhaps I shall be pardoned for saying that this book 
heen placed on the shelves of the universities of the land as 
for the students in their economic classes, and 
have been even good enough to affix to it the epithet of 
This, in so far as it applies to my part of the 
disclaim, lest I may be charged with presump- 


At any rate, however, I may say this, 


utive. 
wholly 


tudy, and 


Het 


Ml 


h 
! 


of cold 


<jons, 


WELTY. 


sUCE. 


WELTY. 


L, 


UCE. 


WELTY. 


I 


ommission on that subject, of which, 


AUCE. 


to be th 
ssion wa 


of view 


rade Den 
to a una 


ous, although the work 


m such 


that I shared in 


if I am not qualified to give you some little 
ation on the subject it is because I did not make use of 
portunity. 
e course of our investigations we, of course, handled the 
storage. Let me read you two or three of our 


Will the gentleman yield? 
With great pleasure. 


What date was that book published? 


In 1910, 
And what is the name? 


© 


The Cost of Living, the report of the Massachu- 


e chairman. By the way, I 


as I said, I had the 
may 


say that this 


s made up of five men having quite different 


—a high-tariff man, a low-ts 


nimous agreement. We did, 


diverse angles. 


riff 
man, the secretary of the Central Labor Union, and a 
1ocrat. It was predicted that 


and 


man, a plain 


we never could 


this report is 


of five men approaching the sub- 


are fragments of what we said upon this subject: 


of the pe 
and hy 
ect of 


»pular clamor about cold storage 
steria. * * 
cold storage on prices is, in ger 


must be set down to 


1eral, 


to make them 


preventing extreme fluctuations, either upward or downward. 
is reduced by the storing of produets in time of plenty, and 


mnseqt 
irketing 


> bi nefic 


. of cour 
xtendin 


ents of 


iently does not fall so low. The 


supply is increased 


of storage products in time of searcity, and the price 
ntl does not rise so high. * * 
ial effect of cold storage is to increase the production, 
se, to lower the price of certain commodities. It does 
g the period over which perishable products can be 
and thus stimulating a larger volume of production. 


| I beg of you to notice this deliberate conclusion : 


eral, the business interest of dealers who place goods in cold 
nay be depended upon to adjust the period of storage to the 


the consuming public. Nothing 


wh: 


itever is to be 


holding goods in storage for an undue period until the goods 
. So far as the price of cold-storage products is con- 
( would seem that the individuals engaged in the musine ss of 
could be trusted to take goods out of storage at the 

suited to the needs of the consuming public. 
hairman, in every trade there are two parties—the seller 
Attention to-day is riveted on the seller. The 
dd. But our common experience in life is that 
ransaction where there is involved a buyer and a seller 


polled. 


tribution 


buyer. 
Ss ignore 


to the 


benefit of the buyer just as 


it 


accrues to the 


f the seller. The trade would not go through if both 
it advantaged; and that is the very basis of our 


vere ne 
syste 
‘and j 
antaged, 
Vi 


m, the very basis of our soc 


ndustry are concerned, namely, 


ial 
th 


_in this body but wherever the agitator 
ing attention only to the views of the buyer in regard 
he thinks are the impositions of the seller. I ask you 


‘back 
‘° advan 


taged., 


life, so far as 


at both parties 


ou have a bill of the type that is being pushed to-day, 


can push it, a 


to common sense and to remember that both per- 


price at which the consumer will buy measures his need 


artic le, 


d for money, 


iFet her 


LVilt 


‘ind makes commerce possible, 


882 


The price at which the dealer will sell measures 
The law of demand and supply brings these 
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Apply this to any form of storage and you will find that the 
greatest possible gain comes to the merchant if he takes his 
goods out of the warehouse at just the moment when, under the 
conditions of demand and supply, they will be of the greatest 
possible benefit to the consuming public. The most successful 
merchant is the man whose judgment is best in this particular. 
He benefits himself most because he benefits the public most. He 
gets the largest reward from society because he has performed 
for it the largest service. 

This bill is part and parcel of no new agitation. If you 
take down your dusty law books of previous centuries, you may 
learn of three crimes that through many, many years the 
people of England, and afterwards the people of the Colonies, 
tried to suppress. They were known as regrating, forestalling, 
and engrossing. Through at least 500 years you may find the 
frequent record of attempts by these laws to suppress the man 
who had foresight enough to try to anticipate the future. 

Some of you—possibly many of you—who have visited my 
own city of Boston have with great interest gone to see Faneuil 
Hall—the cradle of liberty. I want to recall to you its history. 
The money for Faneuil Hall was offered to the people of Boston 
by Peter Faneuil for the purpose of a market house. By the 
narrowest of margins—only seven votes—the people accepted the 
gift. and that was accomplished only by a subterfuge, of which 
our ancestors, perhaps, were no more proud than we would be 
had we been in their placcs. 

On the spot they created a property qualification so as to 
shut out a large number of the voters, and thus they jammed 
through the acceptance of the money to build the market house. 
Destroyed by fire a few years later, it was replaced by the 
present edifice, with the market below and the famous hall 
above. 

What was the contest about? Why, for more than a hundred 
years the people of Boston had been wrangling over this very 
question of profiteering. They thought that in a market there 
was an opportunity for the middleman to profiteer. You may 
find very curious descriptions of Boston at that time, when 
they tried to prevent men from buying food for the purpose of 
selling it again. I must not take the time to go into detail, but 
I could show you by countless excerpts from history how this 
aspect of the problem perplexed your fathers for generations 
back, and how, as civilization advanced, they finally came to 
discard the laws against regrating, forestalling, and engrossing. 
Since then for something more than a century we have been 
free from those shackles on commerce, and our country has 
thereby prospered greatly. 

Now we are asked to return to the Middle Ages and enact 
once more provisions to prevent forestalling, engrossing, and 
regrating. 

Mr. VOIGT. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LUCE. I will. 

Mr. VOIGT. Does the gentleman mean that there is any- 
thing in this bill that will prevent forestalling, engrossing, or 
regrating, as you call it? 

Mr. LUCE. I was about to point out how this, like every 
other measure of its sort, is meant to hamper the middleman. 
That is nominally its: purpose. The committee’s report accom- 
panying the bill and supposed to give the reason for it says: 


Those in control of the food supply of the country have been inclined 
to maintain and even advance prices beyond the point of reason. . 
It is the general opinion * * * that present high-price levels are 


unwarranted and unnecessary. 


Whether or not this be true, take notice that the middleman 
is the one man to-day who is putting the brakes on the ex- 
travagance, the speculation, and the mad rush for wealth that 
are bringing us to the edge of the financial precipice. Take 
down your history of the United States in the period after the 
War of 1812 and read of what was going on in this country 
in 1816 and 1817. Recently we have each received a report 
from the Comptroller of the Currency telling of the large num 
ber of national banks being organized and the increases of 
capital by many others. Of this he is boasting, as if it were 
matter of congratulation. Such a report ought to be framed 
in a mourning border. It ought to have a danger signal 
printed upon it in red ink, for there is no more certain evidence 
of the catastrophe at hand. It was almost exactly a hundred 
years ago that Gov. Clinton was begging the legislature of the 
State of New York to stop the increase of the State banks and 
pointing out its inevitable effect. Then inflation led to the 
crisis of 1818, precisely such a crisis as to-day, a hundred 
years later, we are approaching. 

Pass on to the period from 18354 to 1837 and you will find 
that during those years there was precisely the same unrest, 
precisely the same jealousy of wealth, precisely the same symp- 
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ious of all kinds that you now witness. The conditions that 
preceded the awful crash of 1837 are all about us to-day. 
Turn over the pages of history to the year 1856 and find again 
the same conditions now. So in 1872 and 1893. In all 
these periods just before great panies the same phenomena 
appeared as appear to-day, and in all those periods there was 
the same need for precaution that we have now. 

If I may digress for a yard out of my intended path, I want 
to express Iny belief that it would have been vastly better for 
the United States if the President, instead of journeying away 
from the Capital in this time of crisis, had stayed here to help 
us to take some precaution against the misery and suffering that 
we so rapidly approach. [Applause.] That is the need of the 
hour. It is not necessary to pass such insignificant and trifling 
bills as this, which are absolutely unimportant in comparison 
with the magnitude of the problem. What we ought to be con- 
~idering is how somehow we can put the brakes on the inflation 
of the currency ; I do not mean inflation in coin and bank notes, 
but our deposit currency, based on the enormous borrowings of 
ihe country. That is the need of the hour. 

To get back to the subject of profiteering, in connection with 
the storing and hoarding of food, let me recall! for a few minutes 
the great original profiteer and his history. And let me read a 
few extracts from a book that I trust is familiar to every man 
present. It is the story of a man after whom our respected ex- 
Speaker [Mr. CANNON] was named as well as half a dozen other 
Members of the House. The story of the original profiteer has 
peculiar application to this bill, because if a law such in spirit 
as Is here purposed had prevailed in the time of the great origi- 
nal profiteer, no food could have been stored in Egypt for more 
than 12 months. 

I want that to sink in. If a law such in spirit as this had 
heen on the tablets in the time of which Genesis speaks, you 
never would have had the story of Joseph, and inasmuch as 
ihe story has been of instruction to many generations and to 
many millions of mankind, I for one am very glad that the bill 
recommended by the Committee on Agriculture was not passed 
hy the congress of Pharoah. | Laughter.] Now, let us recall that-—— 

It came to pass at the end of two full years, that Pharaoh dreamed: 
and, behold, he stood by the river. 

And, behold, there came up out of the river seven well favored kine 


il fatfleshed; and they fed in a meadow. ; , 
And, behold, seven other kine came up after them out of the river, 


is 


ili favered and leanfleshed; and stood by the other kine upon the 
brink of the river. 
And the ill favered and leanfleshed kine did cat up the seven well 


favored and fat kine. So Pharaoh awoke 
leaping the details of the dream, let me come down to 
time when Pharaoh summoned his right-hand man, des- 
tined’ to go down to immortal—I must not say fame; that would 
not harmonize with the adjectives employed in the yellow press 
of to-day, to which we must give implicit faith and confidence— 
let me say that this man went down to everlasting ignominy 
he saw fit to tell Pharaoh what his dreams meant. 
\nd Joseph—that is the man’s name— 
joseph said unto Pharaoh, the dream of Pharaoh is one: 
wed Pharaoh what He is about to do. 


Now . 


the 


ae 


AL USe 


God hath 


rhe seven good kine are seven years; and the seven good cars are 
ven years: the dream is one 

The seven Jean and ill fayored kine that came up after them are 
en years; and the seven empty cars Dbiasted with the east wind 
ill be seven years of famin« 

Hlustening on 


\nd th ; that was in the Jand of Egypt 
e conded 
\nd the seven years of dearth began to come, according as Joseph had 
(nd the dearth was in all lands; but in all the land of Egypt 
® was bread. 

\ud when all t land of Egypt was famished, the people cried to 
Vharaoh for bread: And Pharaoh said unto all the Egyptians, Go unto 
Joseph; what he saith to you, do, 


seven years of pienteou 


? 
DeSS 


he 


jmugine, if you will, to-day, proceeding on his triumphal tour 
through the West, the Chief Executive saying unto the people, 
unto the storage men, who know something about this 
uation, and follow their adviee.” [Laughter.] 
Now, What happened ? 


Go 


sil 


ind the famine was ll the face 
ned all the storehouses, and sold unto the 
waxed sore in the land of Mgypt. 
And all countries came into Egypt to Joseph for to 
ise that the famine was so sore in all lands. 


ove 


of the earth: 


Negyptians ; and the famine 


op 


buy corn; be- 
this went along until the great original profiteer saw his 
ce to make a killing, and he said, “I have stored up all 
this corn and I will feed you,” and he sold the corn. He said, 
“IT will give you corn if you will give me land.” And they 
traded all the land of Egypt until this man Joseph, the great 
original profiteer, had all the land in his possession, and he 
turned it over to Pharaoh; and then he made a trade with the 
people. “And it shall come to pass in the increase that ye shall 
the fifth part unto Pharaoh.’ That is, he demanded, as a 


eh 


give 


and Joseph 
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return for his foresight, that a fifth part of the products of .)| 
the land of Egypt should belong to the King. What he saig 
was: 

Four parts shall be your own for seed of the field, and for your ; 
and for them of your households, and for food for your little ones 

Now, see how different the impressions of the people in {)os, 
days from the attitude of the people of to-day toward tho 
infamous men who follow in Joseph’s footsteps, for the people 
of Egypt said, “ Thou hast saved our lives. Let us find grace 
in the sight of my lord, and we will be Pharaoh’s children.” 

“Thou hast saved our lives,” for while they were grum)ling 
at the profiteer, while they were complaining about the hue 
profits of the man of foresight, while they were denouncine 
his reward, yet the men of those times knew, “Thou jac: 
saved our lives.” 

And while the profiteer was buying all the land and al! the 
grain, and after he had put the grain in his storehouses, whey 
famine was sore throughout the land, the children ate becayse 
of the profiteer; and when the famine waxed even more sore 
the women ate because of the profiteer ; and then, at the enc of 
those seven years, Egypt survived because of the profiiecr: 
and ever since that time it has been always the man of [ore- 
sight who has saved the peoples of the worid from their ow 
shiftlessness. 

Mr, WELTY. Do I understand the gentleman to be in fuyor 
of amending this bill so as to provide for the storage of | 
for seven years? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LUCE, ‘I am not in favor of this bill at all, 

Mr. WELTY. Would ihe gentleman be in faver of th 
if it were amended so as to provide for the seven-year storage 
of eggs? 

Mr. LUCE. IL would not be in favor of this bill unde) 
circumstances, except in so far as it is a health measure, | 
think that one feature is valuable, to pretect the people fron 
insanitary food. For that purpose my own State has pussed 
such a law, but my own State says that if at the end of 12 
months the board of health sees no danger in continuing the 
storage, it may be permitted. 

Mr. WELTY. The gentleman, of course, is not 
regulating Joseph, is he? 


any 


in faver of 


Mr. LUCE. I am not in favor of interference with the law- 
of trade economies beyond that point which is absolutely ieces 
sary. 

Mr. WELTY. But was not Joseph responsible to Pharaoh, 
who was the government at that time? 

Mr. LUCE. I do not understand the application of the ues 
tion. 

Mr. WELTY. I understood the gentleman was not in favor 


L asked the gentleman wlictli 


er 


of reguiating Joseph’s conduct. 
Joseph was not responsible to Pharaoh, who was the 20 
ment at that time? 

Mr. LUCE. As I read the story, Pharaoh had becom 
sponsible to Joseph. |Laughter.] 

Mr. WELTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. With pleasure. 

Mr. WELTY. Would the gentleman then advocate ! @ 
Government should be responsible to the profiteer? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I advocate that the Governnicn! 
shall at all times be responsible to the people who create If, 
and that the Government shall never attempt to deceive the 
people who created it. [Applause.}] My protest agains! this 
bill is not against it as a health measure. Let me again and 
again reiterate that. My protest is against an interference with 
the laws of economics. I protest against this bill, as I hope to 
protest against every bill that tends to make the cost of livia, 
greater. From an economic point of view this Jaw can have 
no effect at all, or else it will increase the burden of the |x ople. 


e “1° or. Tv reTIeE ] 
It has been the history of all mankind that every governments 
interference with the laws of economies has been futile, ave 


something 


for the most part it has been disastrous. There is 
to be learned from that old story of King Canute. 
You remember how he brought his throne dewh 
of the incoming tide, and he bade the waves to stop; bul Ut 
waves kept coming on and coming on, and Canute said, “ StOp, 
after the fashion of the gentleman who called us together ot 
kept us from our vacation in order that the cost of living ! ugh 
be reduced. [Laughter.] He, too, said “Stop” to the 
tides that are rising. He, too, put his throne at ihe edge 
waves, and when they began to lap his feet he not only hiv 


Cis 


LV Lil 
the 


reat 
1 
ine 


| his 


throne moved back but he got out of it and ran away to the very 
farthest side of the continent. [Laughter.] as de 

So, sir, I object to this bill and protest against it with." '" 
feebleness of my utterance, and with profound regret camel = 


great emergency we might not have had at our comman 


° . 7 i. . : niftee Ol 
thing more tangible and definite and useful. No com 
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s; House will report ii. It was idle to keep us here in the 
nope—I dislike to use the slang of the streets, but I know of 
nothing more expressive than the phrase—of passing the buck 

,us. And now it may be that we are wise in accepting at its 
value the false economics that were placed before us. It is 

1 for me to speak as a party leader, for lam not such. Tama 

.y Member of the-House. I am most audacious even to ask 
our attention for this length of time. I am but an humble fol- 
‘wer in the ranks of our party. It may be a wise thing for us, 

his camouflage measure, to try to pull the wool over the eyes 
of tue people. So I trust there will be no roll call. [{Laughter.] 
\Iy feeble “nay ” when the vote is called for will not resound 
ihrough these many doors, and my own constituents will not 
-now how I voted, which will be a wise and fortunate thing, but 
I am going to vote “no,” because, in the first place, I think it is 
, fraud on the public. 

in the second place, I think, if it does anything at all in an 

onomie way, it will increase the difficulties of merchants and 
esse. the supply of the food at the command of the people 

critical periods, will interfere with the processes of business, 
nd therefore do harm instead of doing good. And, sir, I 
ihat as we think over these things calmly we will all 
to the conelusion that what is needed now is not legisla- 
‘ion: What is needed to-day is knowledge. I submit that with 
my weak voice I can not command the attention of the country. 
rhere is one man who if he is restored to health, which we 
ill desire and pray, can have the ear of the country. If he 
would forget his error in trying to stop the rising tide by the 
<o of mere fiat, his inadequacy in asking us to pass statutes, 
uld, by using his boundless opportunities to get the at- 
of the people of the United States, tell them precisely 
is before us, tell them that the remedy for this situation 
ios within the power of the people themselves; that only by 
rift, by work, by sacrifice can they escape calamity. Thus 
ould do a service to his country greater than any that is 
entered upon his reeord. [Applause.] 
Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of the 


ris 


1 CO 


fhe CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 
lhe Clerk read as follows: 


sec. 2. That whenever used in this act: 
(a) The term “ person” includes an individual, parinership, corpora- 
ociation ; 
The term “commerce’’ means commerce among the several 


r between any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia and 
gn nation, or between any Territory or the District of Columbia 
ny State, or between any Territory and any other, or between any 
and the District of Columbia, or within any Territory or the 


District of Columbia, or between points in the same State but through 
t State or any Territory or the District of Columbia or any 
nation ; 
fhe term “ cold storage’ means storage in a warehouse as de- 
herein 3 


” 


(he term “ refrigerator vehicle ’’ includes any car, vessel, or other 
portion thereof, which is designed and used for the trans- 
of any article of food at or below the temperature of 45 degrees 
, Fahrenheit; 
term “article of food’ includes any article, except liquid 
t is intended or designed as food for human consumption ; 
rm “‘ warehouse ’’ means any establishment or structure, or 
thereof, which is artificially cooled to or below the temperature 
( above zero, Fahrenheit, except (1) a refrigerator vehicle 
uch, or (2) an establishment or structure or portion thereof 
ly for storage of any article for the sole use of the occu- 
r, or maintainer thereof, (a) for consumption of himself or 
y or guests, or (b) in his business of serving meals, or (c) in 
With his retail business only ; 
erm “ warehouseman ” includes any person maintaining or 
warehouse ; and any person who rents and controls a room 
therein ; 
term “ mark’ and “ marked ” include stamp, brand, tag, 
imped, branded, tagged, or labeled, respectively ; and 
rd shall import the plural or the singular the 


rhe t 


or 


as case 


WILSON of Tilinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 


t. 


(rerk read as follows: 


0) ~, line 16, after the word “ food,” insert “ and ingredients or 
food in process of manufacture, cure, or preparation.” 
VILSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the reason I offer 
hdment is because under this provision in the bill as it 
\ eXists the manufacturer of sausage or meat and all other 
‘ucts will have to be marked with the cold-storage tag 
ed in cold storage for consumption of the public. It 
¢ that as long as you are excepting liquid foods it is 
iain proper that you should except the foods that are 
iporarily in cold storage for 30, 60, or 90 days before 

‘nufactured into some other product. 

' Say in many cases hams are placed in cold storage for 
hefore being prepared for market. There is no 

that strips or euts of hogs and beef are placed in 

for a short time, sometimes for 30 days, before 


Lime 
1 but 


re 
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making sausage. I also understand that when canners—which 
is the beef that most of us refuse to eat, but nevertheless com- 
monly used—when canners come into the great packing houses 
of the country they are often placed in cold storage 30 days, 
and then prepared and placed in the containers. Under the pro- 
visions of this law, it seems to me that it would be impossible 
for the manufacturers of cured hams and canned goods to place 
them in cold storage for a short time before being canned and 
cured without bearing the mark of cold storage. If you place 
them in cold storage after they are prepared it would destroy 
the food, because the canned meat and containers would not 
stand the temperature required therein. No one ever thinks 
of placing ham after it is smoked, or bacon after it is prepared, 
or sausage after it is made at any time in cold storage. To me 
it seems that it is very important that this provision should be 
earried in ‘this bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the committee had under eon- 
sideration the proposition of excepting every article of food that 
had not been in cold storage for 30 days. Under the bill all 
cold-storage food that enters interstate commerce must be 
marked, but the mark may be removed if kept in cold storag 
for less than 30 days. The suggestion of the gentleman is to 
exempt those foods. We undertook to exempt them, but, gen- 
tlemen, when you start in on exemptions where are you 
to stop? We thought the better way would be to treat them all 
alike. Can anyone give a good reason why unwholesome food 
should be made into sausage, or anything else, and be disposed 
of to the public? As the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
stated, this is a health proposition. There is not much to the 
hoarding contention. . Its aim is more to protect the people, the 
consumers, against unwholesome food and against ptomaine 
poison. Is there any reason, if we are to protect the people 
against unwholesome food, to allow such food after 12 months 
to be manufactured, as the gentleman from Illinois said, into 
sausage and dispose of it in that way? 
and considered from every angle. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. I am just much in sympathy 
with the cold-storage bill as the chairman is. All I am trying 
to do is to perfect, if I can, this very provision which I have 
provided for in this amendment; that not to compel the 
manufacturer of food products to place a stamp on the prod- 
ucts in cold storage when it is not a cold-storage product, as it 
is only placed there temporarily. There is no danger of ptomaine 
poisoning in that. It is not to be there 12 months or 6 months, 
but placed there in order to manufacture in a short time. It 
does seem to me that it is just as essential to provide for food 
articles as for liquid food. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman's proposition is to allow it to 
be made into sausage and disposed of. If so, it could be left in 
cold storage 12 months and then manufactured into sausage. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Oh, no. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is the proposition. 


going 


This has been discussed 


as 


is, 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Oh, no; I do not want that any 
more than the gentleman does. 
Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman spoke of sausage and the 


ingredients—— 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. I just spoke of that as one thing. 
I am talking about hams, I am talking about bacon, T am talk- 
ing about lots of articles that are in cold storage for a short 
time, and sausage comes in the same as anything else, of course. 
I have thought all along this provision should be in the bill and 
have so stated in the committee, as the gentleman knows. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I ask that my time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.| The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The food administrator of the gentleman's 
State, Illinois, appeared before the committee. He told about 
these scraps of tongue and the cheaper meats for which there 
is no demand at present when everyone is buying the highest 
priced meat. One concern had 125,000 pounds. They asked for 
an extension. He said, “ No; dispose of it, unload it, so as to 
reduce the cost of living; put it on the market while it is whole- 
some.” Now, under the gentleman's contention, it might be pos- 
sible, after the food becomes deteriorated, to make it into some- 
thing else and dispose of it. The question before the House is 
whether or not that is a proper thing to be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which I 
offer to section 2. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 
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i 2 25, after the word “ guests,” insert a period and strike 
out the remaining language in line 25 of page 2, and all the language on 
lincs 1 and 2 on page 3. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, subdivision (f) of section 2 de- 
scribes what a warehouse is and then makes certain exemptions 
from the operation of the law. Now, the law under section 9 
provides they may hold these things which come through inter- 


for a period of 12 months from the time they are 
placed in cold storage. In other words, the time of storage in 
missible for 12 months, but that does not apply 
in the business of serving meals or per- 


state commerce 


cold storage is per 


in this bill to persons 


sons who have retail stores. If this bill is to have any virtue 
at all in reducing the present high cost of living, it must come 
down to the ultimate consumer. The ultimate consumer of 


of two ways. If he is a man of family, 
retailer. If he is not a man of family, 


his food in one 


is feod from th 


i@ lives at a hotel or restaurant. These particular provisions 
(b) and (c) of this ‘tion provide that the limitation of 12 
inonths does not apply. and therefore one who has a large hotel 
in a city or a small hotel in a town—but, of course, the argu- 
ment may best be followed by reference to a large hotel in a 
city—for large hotels carry immense cold-storage chambers, 
chambers of great capacity, and Keep in cold storage different 
kinds of merchandise for as long as they will endure. I saw 


here that 
cold-stora 


sSomew 


there was a chicken or other fow! found in some 
ge warehouse in a hotel that had been there seven 


veurs. Whether that be true or not I do not know. But there 
is no reason for exempting hotel men who must build a large 
refrigerating chamber and place in it fowl or meat which they 
may keep for a period longer than 12 months. I myself ques- 
tion very much the 12-month period, because if we adopt this 
12-month period we are not going to get any food out of cold 
Storuge in time to relieve the cost of living except as brought 


to the attention of the committee by the gentleman from Ohio 


| Mr. Kearns], and that is that which is already now in storage 
aud which will be there when. this bill passes. 

fhe retail dealer is the man from whom we all buy. He has 

big refrigerator and ice box or some refrigerating chamber 
in the rear of his place of business. Under this bill he is to be 
perinitted to keep his meat, his fowls, his eggs, his butter, any- | 
thing that he can, in that cold storage for two, three, or four 
years, as long as the retrigeration ean make them marketable. 
Now, in the hearings there is a question raised as to the length 
of time that this stuff is to be put in any refrigeration, and I 


shall diseuss that later if I have the opportunity. But assum- 
ing 12 months the standard, and we can assume that now 
because that is in the bill, why should a greater period of time 


is 


be given to a retailer since he is the man who has to do with 
the ultimate consumer? If is time somebody should speak for 
the man who buys [applause], for the ultimate consumer, and 





that 


| thereof 


not on behalf of those who seek to have legislation enacted for 
their —_ personal or private interests 
The CH. VIR) IAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. GART. I ask to proceed for five minutes longer 
Che CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
( ir hears no 
Mr. GARD. It is for that reason alone that I ask that the 
me rul { he retail business man and to the hotel man | 
that applies to every ot branch of cold storage. The ulti- | 
mate consumer, the humble man who goes to the corner grocery 
and buys his fowl for his Sunday dinner, or buys the meat for | 
dinner during the week days, or who buys eggs for his family, 
is the man who is most affected by the present cost of living 
li the very excellent report of the gentleman from New Jersey 
I e this: 
Department of Agriculture as of July 1, 1919, 
s large increase in the amount of food in storage 
ding period of last year, yet with this increased 
» the nsumer have been mounting higher and higher. 
That is the thing that is true. Prices to che consumer have 
been mounting higher and higher. And how are you going to 
reach prices to the consumer? You can not reach them through 
enacting laws that affect wholesalers alone; you must reach 
them by enacting a law which reaches the retailer, too, be- 
eause it is from the retailer that the consumer buys his goods. 


There is no question about responsibility being divided between 
a large producer and a small retailer. The same elements of 
that shameless proceeding that we call profiteermg may be 
shared by those up high and of small responsibility. And I 
say that if this bill is to be of benefit to the ultimate con- 
simer, the man who buys the small amount of merchandise 
from time to time, it must be held to apply to the retailer. 
Therefore it would seem to me that there should be in this bill 
no exception of the retailer, nor should there be any excep- 
tion of the hotel man or the restaurant man. Food that is in 


— 
ow 
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cold 


storage in a hotel or restaurant for 12 nna | 
there long enough, and I for one co not want to have to tn 
hotel or restaurant and buy at very large prices fo +} 
has been in their cold-storage chambers for more Bs 
months. And for a grocer or a retail business ian, 1v 
is long enough for him to keep his poultry and his m 


the needs of the ultimate 
all we would have would be a fai 
ree of responsibility for all people, 
consumer. In the light o; 
of the bill, there 


his as against 
in striking this out 
equal and exact deg 
the benefit of the ultimate 
should be the true meaning 
such attempted exemptions. 
Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio. 
The distinguished gentleman’s suggestion that striki: 
words out of the bill would have a tendeney to decrease ft] 


rors lane 
esses cousuin 
sheuld 


rise to opp the ; 


of living convinces me that he has 1.0t seriously considered thy 
bill. The object of the exemption, as it has been termed, is 

exempt the retailer or the hotel man, and, knowing the gent) 
man has a knowledge of the law, I want to call his attenti: 


now to the fact that this Congress could not perhaps pass 2 lay 


that would to any extent affect the average hotet man or re- 
tailer. But the object of the exemption is to exempt the mal 
man, for instance, that buys some previsions and who h: 


tle storeroom, from the necessity of marking the ¢ 
go into his storeroom and come out of it, and is to 


oods Ww “oe uy the 


exept 


retail dealer that has a little storeroom from marking the 
goods he receives in interstate commerce as they go into th 
storeroom, and they can not compel .:im to mark them when they 


come out unless they go back into interstate commerce. 
Mr. GARD. It is not only the marking of these products that 
this amendment refers to. 


Mr. TINCHER. [If he receives those goods in interstate com- 
merce—and we can not regulate them unless they ar so re- 


ceived—the marks are on them when he puts them 
When he takes them out to use himself, and does not put 
back into commerce, Congres: is powerless to enact uny k 
lation with reference to them, if he simply takes them out of the 





storage for use in his own hotel or nis retail store gen: 
tleman’s amendment prevails it means this, if it was possible 
to do it, to add another burden on business without do 

good. and add a little more to the cost of living. ‘The « itt 


had this metter up and considered it seriously. The emi 
mentions that he saw in the newspaper, I think it was, that i! 
found a ehicken in a hotel that was too old. [Laughter 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman does not mernn to intima 
that that was a unique instance? [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARD. I said the newspaper article said that th ind } 





a fowl in cold storage in a hotel, and nota chicken. [L | 
Mr. TINCHER. Idonot think the amendment shou! 

The account that the gentleman refers to may 

thing like about the time we began hearings on ibis bill 

was an account from the gentieman’s own State that 

ment had seized by libel eggs out there, and the matter! 

enough publicity that, without stopping to think, you wou vi 


thought that the Government had se*zed enough 

United States for months. But we had before us that ' 
perts on the subject from the Department of Agricu!'u 
from the cold-storage people, and when we figur 

ber of eggs they had seized in the State of Ohi 

there were not as many eggs seized there 

that created all that publicity and commotion, a: 

sold for breakfast in the city of Chicago. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment one 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ganp]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That if any article of food which is req pe 
tainer of which is required, by section 3 to be mar! | 


a different container, the person wl 
failure to have such article of food © 
shall mark such subdivision or contin 
required by section 3. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I move | 
word. I would like to ask some member of the 
to the marking of the article of food or the conluhe 
to me if this act is to be beneficial the article 0! bese 
be marked if possible, but as I read this act the person pn" 
the goods in cold storage might, even though the 
selves were capable of being marked, place them i!) 
tainer and mark the container, which would be 


compliance with the law. Now, I realize, of neg go noes 
0 vis" 


ihe s 
sy lookins 


or transferred to 
this act for any 
marked, 
ner 
to strike oul Ul 
comniit 


{ 


food oul 


articles Ul 
SOL 
sufficient 


that ul 


committee does not want to go beyond the power 
under the commerce clause; but it seems to me tht 
is sueh a broad one that it is possible that we ate 


optio 
} 


oVvi 








1919. 


something that we might take advantage of by requiring that 

the article of food be marked; and, if not possible, that then 

ihe container should be marked. Is it the purpose of the com- 
ittee to leave that optional? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Food is put up in so many 
different forms and in so many different kinds of containers 
that it would be almost impossible in the space of a bill to de- 
ceribe the different kinds of containers. 


Mr. IGOE. I realize thac. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Or how the food should be 
ated. So all we can do is to view this matter in a larger 


se and require that the container shall be marked. There 
are sections of this bill which provide that whenever the Secre- 
tary finds it is impracticable to mark——— 
Mr. IGOE. Section 7. 
Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. These sections relate to the 
tment of articles of food when it is impracticable to mark 
ye article of food or the container in the ordinary way. 
Mr. IGOE. That is, with the date? 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. With the date, and so on. 
It is the intention of those who drafted the bill and had to do 
it that there should be a general plan to be followed, re- 


{ 


wiring the marking of the container, and in case it is commer- | 
cially impracticable to mark the container, the Secretary, by | 
culations, may provide some kind of marks or tags or labels | 


food, not the containers that the food is held in or 


shipped in. 
Mr. IGOE. 


on on 


efit to the ultimate consumer, because if only the container 
marked there might be articles of food inclosed in the 
container, and when the container gets to a certain point the 


an handling them might take them out and thus all trace of | 


the record might be lost. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The bill provides that if 


ihe articles of food are not in a container the articles them- 

shall be marked. If they are put into a container the 
re ner shall be marked. 
nt¢ warenouses 


I 

i and handling them while there, 
th into 

t 


commerce and handling them while in commerce, 
or articles of food, as they are described in 


products 


he I—are in containers. If not, then the articles of food 
themselves must be marked, and beyond the time the articles 
reach their destination and leave the original package, Con- 
gress has no power, 


Mr. IGOR. I am afraid, I will say to the gentleman, that I 
the law could be evaded. It would be to make a con- 
enough to contain the articles themselves that 
chi not be marked. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 


i heir 


re 
| 


When articles of that kind 
destination in all probability they will be in con- 
nd when they have reached their destination they 
o longer be in interstate commerce and will have reached 
the point where Congress has no further control over them. 


IGOk. They may come to a large distributor and are in 

‘inal package, and on being taken out of the original 
package our control ceases. 

Mv. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
out the last two words. 

M VALSH. I do so in order to ask some member of the 

a question or two. First, with reference to the pro- 
sectLlon— 

rhat the statement that the article is a cold-storage food 

ved in the event that before the expiration of 30 days fol- 


date when such article of food was first placed in cold 
Id to the consumer thereof. 
Do (hat mean that the label can be removed? 
M McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes; the words “cold 
: hit be removed. 
\UGEN. The words “held in cold storage” many be 


not the date. 
\LSH. What advantage would be gained by the re- 
the words “held in cold storage” if the dates were 
remain? In other words, if you are going to permit 

‘held in cold storage” 


‘AUCGEN. There might be a prejudice against cold 
lt if anything has been in cold storage less than 30 
be considered as not having been held in cold 


What significance would there be in the date 
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What I had in mind was simply if it was possible | 
st to have the article of food marked, it would be of more | 


As to a large majority of storage | 
ts, in the regular course of handling them, putting them 
or getting | 


to be removed, why not the | 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It would give information, 
Mr. WALSH. That they were in cold storage? 
Mr. HAUGEN. Not exactly; but the date would indicate. 
| It would not be complete as to that. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
| taken out of cold storage, having been there less than 30 days, 
| the words “cold storage” may be removed, but the dates 
| Should remain, so that it will not be reasonably possible or 





Of course, 


if they are 


made easy, at least for the one receiving them, to put them 
again in cold storage, or those receiving them 
knowledge that they have been in cold storage 
of time. 

Mr. WALSH. Then 

removal of the date. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. We thought it would not 

| be safe to permit removal of all marks, because there would 

be an invitation to those receiving the to disregard the 

fact that they had been in cold storage, though only for a 

period less than 30 days, and put them again into cold storage 

| for the full 12 months. There ought to be some way to avoid 
| or to prevent the violation of the law even to the extent of 30 
days. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the genileman answer another question? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will if I can. 

Mr. WALSH. How about marking such articles of food a 
fish, when sometimes large catches are put into cold storag: 
to-day, and another batch to-morrow, and another lot the folhow- 
ing day? Do they come under section 7, which provides for ;¢ 
written statement? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN Michigan. There are sections here 
which provide that the Secretary shall determine how articles 
of food shall be handled that can not properly or easily or 
practicably be marked, and shall provide the method of marking 
| them or distinguishing them, so that they may be known to b 

or to have been in cold storage and the length of time. Now, 
| as to just the method to be pursued by the Secretary, how 
he will work that out in all cases or in any given case, I do not 
know. Authority to take care of exceptional cases must be given 
to the Secretary. 

Mr. WALSH. Section 7 says he shall require, if 
it to be commercially impracticable to mark them 
| shall furnish a written statement. 


would have 


and the length 


that reason would 


apply equally to the 


foouUs 


of 


he finds 
that they 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. And that would be evidence of the fact that 
the product was in cold storage; that it was a cold-sterage 
article. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. if the Seeretary shall find 
it commercially impracticable to mark an article of food or a 
container as required by the strict provisions of the act, he may 
waive strict compliance and may require that the written state- 
ment conveying or pledging title to the goods shall contain a 
statement of the facts otherwise to be shown by marks, and 
such written statement shall be in such form and shall be pre- 
served for such time as the Secretary may require. The Secre- 


tary will issue regulations to cover these matters. Many un 
usual and more or less difficult situations will arise. We cm 
not write a law to meet every situation; we must leave muc! 
to the Secretary. He will, of course, anticipate many of thes 
matters requiring regulations, and as others arise he will tak 
care of them by regulations. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a moti 

that the italicized numerals and figures in this paragraph be 


stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from: Massachuseits offer 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WaLsm: Strike out the ijalicized tig 
in section 3. 

Mr. WALSH. I offer this motion to eliminate these figures— 
in parentheses, I should have said—because, Mr. Chairmat 
this will only tend to confusion, as I think. I understa: 


that they are put in there probably to emphasize the differei 
provisions of the section; but in coming to construe it or p 


1 


haps enforee its provisions and cite it in prosecutions I belie 


that it would just tend to confuse matters. It does not ack 
much to the sense to read language and read a subdivisior 
embraced within it. I trust the committee will not establisi 


the precedent of inaugurating this somewhat novel way 0o 
dividing up sections of a statute. It a new-fangled idea, 
and I do not think it is a one. It has been followed in 
| some jurisdictions, and I know that it has tended to confusion 
in the construing of laws. I trust the chairman will 
the custom that has prevailed here for several years and agree 
that in writing these statutes we will keep them in plain 
' English, without these jump stops in parentheses, 


is 


ecood 


, i? <u 
LOLLOW 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If the gentleman concedes 
that there will be no misunderstanding as to the meaning of 
them and that they will in no manner lead to confusion, I do not 
see any force in his objection, and it occurs to me that it may 
help in the construction and proper understanding of the section, 
Otherwise it is just a matter of taste. I may say that those who 
assisted the committee in drafting this bill, after the committee 
hed arrived at the ideas to be put into words, used these numerals 
and figures in some places where the committee thought them 
unnecessary, or not proper to be used, and by direction of the 
committee they were stricken out; but in this section there are 
several distinct things that are forbidden, and we thought it 
would make the section more clear and help in the understanding 
of it if its provisions were divided in this way. But it is only 
a matter of taste, and that is to be determined by the committee, 
or by the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALsH]. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman stated that these were the re- 
sults of assistance which the committee had in framing this 
legislation. The gentleman need not have given me that assur- 
ance, because I know that there is no member of the great 
Committee on Agriculture who would of his own volition have 
thought of framing statutes in this way. But when you get 
assistance from some of the departments and outside of this body 
you will get more tomfool, high-fangled notions about writing 
statutes than you can keep track of. Now, I know the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. McLavuaniry] gets no clearer idea of sec- 
tion 3 with these things in it than he would if they were not 
there, and he has stated that they were eliminated from other 
sections of the bill. 

Anybody who has read those sections will not, I think, be 
at much of a loss to understand what they mean. But in 
other sections they have been retained. I hoped by my motion 
to bring out the real necessity for employing this new departure 
in framing legislation. I have not quite found out as yet, and 
I do not see that it makes it very much clearer to subdivide it 
in this way. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture presents this bill after very careful con- 
sideration. I have been a member of that committee a number 
of years, and I know of no measure that has received closer 
attention by the committee, and no measure that presented in 
its main features and in its smaller features also more diffi- 
culties than does this bill. We would among ourselves deter- 
mine a policy or a line to be followed, each member suggesting, 
perhaps, a different draft to curry that idea into effect. We 
would finally state our idea clearly to the gentlemen represent- 
ing the drafting bureau and ask that it be put into words, and 
if it was brought back to us meaning exactly what we wished 
to have it mean it would be adopted. It was necessary to 
have some of these sections written and rewritten several times. 
Some of them came back to us divided off with figures and 
letters as this section is, the one to which the gentleman from 
Massachusetts refers. In very few of them have we retained 
those letters and figures. We retain them here because there yre 
several distinct and separate propositions, several different 
offenses, and we thought it would be inadvisable to strike out 
these subdivisions. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. If you are going to subdivide 
them, then subdivision (i) should be subdivided again, because 
it contains two things, “ ship” “ or deliver for shipment in com- 





merce.” Then subdivision (iii) should be subdivided, because 
that is “sell” “or offer for sale.” Logically it should be sub- 
divided for each one. 

Mr. McLAPGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman is trying to 
curry it toa ridiculous extent, and asks the committee to consent 


to something that would be farcical. 
enough, perbaps too far already. 

Mr. RICKETTS. 1 take it that the purpose of the person 
who drew this bill was to subdivide this section in this way 
because each one of the subdivisions sets forth a separate offense 
sigainst the Government ; and, in order that a court might clearly 
understand which provision had been violated, he has sought to 
designate them separately by these numerals. I want to say to 
the gentleman that this is a not uncommon practice in my State. 
It is a very common practice in matters of this character, where 
2 penalty is imposed, and each subdivision is a distinct and 
separate offense, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
these separate letters are not necessary. 


We have carried it far 


These subdivisions and 
It is largely a matter 


of taste. We struck out some of them and retained some of 
them. In this section we thought it better to retain them. That 
is all we have to say, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment off.» 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsr]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the jas, 
two words. I should like to ask the gentleman in charge of (|, 
bill, or some other member of the committee, if he ean state ; 
& general way what character of food will be affected by +})j, 
measure ? a yap 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
cold storage, except liquid food. 

Mr. GARRETT. As a practical proposition, are there any 
vegetables produced that go into cold storage? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think vegetables ap 
rarely put into cold storage and frozen. This provides only fo» 
those foods that are kept below 45° Fahrenheit by artiticis) 
means. 

Mr. GARRETT. That would not be freezing; 32° is freeziy. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Thirty-two degrees is {j 
freezing point, but cold even as high as 45 affects almosi Jike 
freezing some kinds of vegetation. 

Mr. GARRETT. TI have this in mind, if the gentleman froy, 
Michigan will bear with me. Certain treatment is accorded coy. 
tain vegetables as, for instance, tomatoes. Perhaps it is neces. 
sary to retain them at a station for a few days. I do not know 
what degree of temperature they are subjected to, but if the) 
should be put in a warehouse for a week or 10 days pending 
their being shipped and placed on the market, if the warehousi 
should happen to be at a temperature less than 45°, would it 
necessary for them to be marked? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
terstate commerce. 

Mr. GARRETT. If they are going into interstate commere 
I do not know that that ever occurs. The vegetable industry i: 
my section is a considerable industry. I do not know, bui | 
am anxious to get definitely in my own mind whether or 10 
these products would be affected. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. My impression is tha 
producis of that kind, under conditions stated by the gentlemai 
are not put into cold storage and that this law would not reac 
them, 

Mr. GARRETT. They are not put into cold storage for 1) 
purpose of keeping them any considerable length of time. 
Necessarily the raw vegetables must go on the market withi 
a limited time. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It would seem to ni 
under the conditions to which the gentleman refers they w 
not be covered by this bill. 

Mr. GARRETT. The thing I am after is that I am anxious 
that the bill should be in such a condition that where ther 
no purpose of storing them, other than keeping them a 
days, the producers will not be annoyed by having to go to ; 
the trouble of marking them. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. ‘The committee's desire 
carry out the purpose that the gentleman expresses caused UU) 
committee a great deal of trouble, because we know thai ¢ 
the like of which go into cold storage, are gathered tose 
and kept in storage for the purpose of getting a quanti 
together before they are shipped, and kept only temporarily. 

Sut if we were to permit those goods to be put in only tempo 
rarily, without any regulation or notice being taken of thet, 
they might remain there a long time, and improperly or wil! 
out regulation get into interstate commerce. There would | 
an opportunity for evasion of the law. So, when goods ar 
taken out that have been there more than 30 days, they mus 


in 


Everything that foes into 


Not unless they ar 





go out with all the marks on them. If taken out before 
days the mark “cold storage” ean be removed. Tlic (lates 


when they were put in and taken out must remain, so that! 
they go into cold storage again the one who receives them ma) 
know that they have been in cold storage, and the length ~ 
time they have been in added to the amount of time they Wl! 
later be in cold storage must not together be more than '- 
months. 

Mr. GARRETT. No articles are affected by this except U! 


om 


that are kept in a warehouse or chamber or other place whe" 
the temperature runs below 45 degrees Fahrenheit ? 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is the fact. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow: 
amendment. 







The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 20, after the word “storage,” add the following or con 
“and the selling or market price at which the article 0! ‘s 
tents of the package went into cold storage.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve it pe!!! 
to that. 


t of order 


IDLY. 





ir. BANKHEAD, Is it the purpose of the gentleman to make 
noint of order ultimately? 
‘ir. ANDERSON, I shall make the point of order. 





lr. BANKHEAD. Then I think we had better have the | 
of order disposed of, as I do not want to discuss it unless 


set a vote on it. 
McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. TI shall press the point of 


BANKHBAD. I do not want to do a vain and useless 


y talking on the merits with the point of order pending. | 


s the point of order? 
MicLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That it is not germane. 
ANDERSON. IT make the point of order on the ground 
is not germane to the bill. 
BANKHEAD. I offer the following amendment. 
Clerk read as follows: 
line 20, after the word “ storage add the following words : 
he selling or market price at which the article of food or cor 
the package went into cold storage. 
Mr. MeLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I make the point of order 
ie amendment is not germane to the bill. 
BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I anticipated that a point 
r might be made to this amendment. I am not sure that 
of order is not well taken. The purpose of the bill is 
din the title, although the text of the title is not always 
sive on the proposition of gerimaneness. It is 
ent hoarding and deterioration of, and deception with respect 
torage foods, to regulate shipments of cold-storage food 
commerce, and for other purposes. 
Chair will notice that the amendment is offered in con- 
with the regulation of conditions in which cold-storage 
; may be transported in interstate commerce. In addi 
the terms and stipulations provided in the section, I 
ld another regulation under which articles may go into 
ate commeree. The point of order would be well taken 
attempted to fix the price of commodities, but this it 
do. The purpose of the amendment is to give informa- 
the consuming public on cold-storage products. The 
hut adds another detail to the regulations under 
d-storage commodities are allowed to be transported 
te commerce, It seems to me that in that view of the 
rermane to the general purposes of the bill. 
CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, of course, as the gentleman 
\iabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] states, the title of the bill in 
etermines whether an amendment is germane to the 
paragraph to which it is offered. Clearly, many an 
could be offered which would be germane in the 


se oming within the general purview of the tithe which 
Wot not be germane to the text of the bill in the sense in | 





ile of germaneness applies. This bill seeks to reg- 
te cold. storage so far as cold storage can be regulated, and 
limits of the interstate commerce power of the Con- 


The amendment of the gentleman from Alabama | 


o very much further than to regulate cold storage. 
» relation whatever to cold storage 
\NKHEAD. Will the gentleman allow an inferrup- 


Mr. ANDERSON. It would be as germane to the section 


lid not relate to cold storage at all. 
Mr. BANKHBHAD. The gentleman will admit that the pur- 
ISOS his bill are not related entirely to the details of cold 
it also goes further and wndertakes to regulate 
inder which those commodities may enter into inter- 
erce. The regulations which it provides say that 
stamped plainly, “ Cold storage,” and the date when 

vhen taken out of cold storage. 

DIERSON. The gentleman is in error about that. It 
ible, as the gentleman well knows, for Congress to 
=U ld storage direetly. If it were possible, I will say 
nan that many of the difficulties which the com- 
ind had great trouble in overcoming would not have 
We could only regulate cold storage in the sense 
certain things’to be done as a preliminary to the 
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lative technical aspects is for the protection of the consuming 
public against the profiteer? 

Mr: ANDERSON. No; [ should say not. Li hiay be that 
when. this. committee first undertook the consideration of this 
bill it had the idea it was possible to meet the Vresident’s sug 
gestions with spect to-the reduction of the high cost of living 
by legislation of this kind. But if we had that sort of opinion 
I think it was. very thoroughly dispelled by the testimony and 
consideration they have given 

Mr. YOU NG of Nerth Dakota Will the gentlenni eld 


Mr. ANDERSON. [I will vield to the gentleman. 
Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The tithe of the bil stite 


that it is for the purpose of preventing deception with resper 
to cold storage, Now, if there is a dat ; 

Mr. BANKHEAD. | st the Chait Vill listen to iis 
gestion being put, beenuse [ think it is rather determinntive 


This. mnatter. 


Mr. YOUNG of Non Dakota. if there is a date put on the 
article when it is put in cold storage-—we lL say eges-—L thinl 
that the gentleman himself could judge better as to the actual 
time when the eggs ent into storage from the price on then 
than from the da becuuse there might be fraud us to the 
date. Here are men attempting to keep eggs in cold. st vine 
months. rather than for 12 months. It may be a ry ¢ 
thing to change the dit But if you have further the re i 
ment that the price be put on, does not the gentleman thin 
that would be ua rther and better menns to detect the wud 

Mr. ANDERSON, If I should judge of the condition o1 
eges i the city of Washington by the price on them, I shou 
say they are all fresh egg 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Cobh, li, the pt ( 
from time to time 

Mr. ANDERSON \s my friend here says, notwithstanding 
the fact that some of them are rotten. 

The CHA RALAN The ol jeet of this section is to id itif 
the goods that are in celd storage, and the chief method of doing 
it is to determine how they should be marked. The language 
of the section is “ marked in. accordance with this aet o1 
regulations under thi wt— cold storage.” The mark 
identitication ure the dute, togethe vith the name and the lo 
tion. und this a ndment intends to ad ne other item, 
price. The: niurks of identification having already been put 
in the bill, in the opinion of the Chair, it will be germane to add 


this other, the price of the article, and the Chair overrules 
point of order. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman 
The CHAIRMAN For what purpe loes th win 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virgini: To discuss the point of del 
The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. SAUNDERS 
time of the comm ‘ 
matter 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com 





mittee, T assume that the Committee on Agriculture, with its 
usual diligence with referenc » legislation of this character, 
eave thought and consideration to that phase of the situatio: 
presented by my amendment. I assume that especially becius 


it will be reealled that in the message of the President delivered 
to the Congress here, | believe on August S. wmong other sug 
vostions made along the line of reducing the cost of living to tl 

people of this cCOuUnTLY Was this identical suggestion that i: hi 
corpornted in the propesed amendineni. I am among those hie 





doubt very seriously whether or not we to be able t 
accomplish any very material results for the benefit of 1 
people attempting to affect the general laws of supply and de- 
mand by legislation of this or any other character. As [ unde 
stand it, we should not attempt to destroy the legitimate opera 
tion of that great economic law, for to do so would ce Stroy the 
very foundations of our agricultural and industrial prosperity. 
What we are attempting to do is to remedy a situation that is 


las a matter of fact, hampering the law of supply and demand 


of the articles into interstate commerce; but the bill 
relates and is confined to cold storage, while the 
' tmendment seeks to regulute—or, at least, by re- | 
1} 


onal marking to regulate—the price of the articles 
Chis bill in no way deals with the price of the 
pretends to do so 

\ANHEAT). 


Ml. ANDERSON. Yes 
UANKHEAD. 


we Is it not a fact that the real basic prin- 
behind 


this whole proposition aside from its legis- 


Will the gentleman permit another inter- | 


by evil and illegitimate practices like hoarding and profiteering 
in its immoral sense 

But, assuming that Congress is going to make an honest eft 
in this new field of legislative enterprise to reduce the cost ¢ 


living and to cut out a large element of profiteering that is now 
eoing on, Ol is presul ext to be voing ol I Sii\ I ve are goin?’ 
to enter upon that field at all, we should put as much vigor into 


these statutes as it is possible for us to conceive. And I beliey 

that one of the great things that makes it possible for thr 
ultimate consumer to be profiteered upon in this country and 
pay large and exorbitant prices for the necessities of life is the 
fact that he is, in a large number of instances, absolutely ign 

rant of the real value of the article; that he does not know 
what legitimate margin of profit is involved in the transaction 
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for the middleman, for the man that lies in between the original 
producer of the article and himself; and it seems to me that 
if we put this provision in here requiring these articles that 
are placed in cold storage, in addition to having “ cold storage ” 
and the dates when they went into and came out of cold storage 
stamped upon them, as provided in this bill, to have plainly 
stamped upon them the market or selling price of the article 
in that market or community when placed in storage, that 
weeks or months afterwards, when taken out and put into com- 
merce and reach the ultimate consumers and they can see plainly 
marked upon them the date and the market price of that article 
in the primary market, it will afford a decent basis upon which 
to estimate for themselves a legitimate margin of profit the 
should charge them for that article, after allowing a 
decent and reasonable profit for the middlemen—— 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I shall be glad to yield for a question. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman, in the clos- 
ing sentence there, said, “ Put on the market price,” but in a 
former statement the gentleman referred to the selling price 
and the cost and all that. Now, which price would you put on? 
Suppose a farmer produces his own eggs and brings them and 
puts them in cold storage, What price would you put upon them? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The spirit and purpose of my amendment 
is to put onto the commodity the prevailing price in the market 
at that particular time when placed in storage. For instance, 
if eggs were selling in some community for 40 cents a dozen for 
that day, let that price at that time when they go into cold 
storage be marked upon the article or upon the package in which 
it is contained. 

I desire to test the sentiment and judgment of the House upon 
this matter, which it seems to me will put more teeth into this 
statute and will really afford the consumer some decent informa- 
tion by which he can in a measure protect himself. The 
President earnestly urged the adoption of this suggestion. 
Without its incorporation I fear there is not much to hope for 
from the bill if passed. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. 
to the amendment. 

As long as our civilization prevails we ure going to have peo- 
ple engaged in various kinds of business and industries. That 
is what makes a great civilization. Under the stress of the 
times, when we are confronted with the high prices we pay for 
everything, it would be a dangerous propositon to write into 
Jaw something that will do exactly the opposite of what ap- 
parently it would do on the face of the law we are proceeding 
to write. 


seiler 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 


If an egg dealer is forced to stamp the purchase price of 
every case of eggs he buys on those cases, you are not going to 


have any egg dealers. They will go out of the business. They 
are in the business because of the profit they expect to make. 
‘They assume the burden and the risk of the business in which 
they are engaged. They assume the risk as to what the market 
going to And when they are accumulating from the 
farming sections of the country these eggs, as an illustration, 
and putting them in cold storage for the purpose of ultimately 
shipping them to the consuming market, they do not know what 
those consuming markets are going to be. Accordingly, there 
is a great element of risk in the business. And if you authorize 
them to stamp on every case of eggs the purchase price of those 
eggs, in the very nature of the business they will go out of it. 
Then what will be the result? You will leave the farmers of 
the country without a market in which to place these eggs, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman has in mind, of course, 
the reservation of the President that the goods should be 
marked with the price of the first cost? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I remember that reservation. 
President is just a man, just as we are men. 
producing section of the country. 


is he. 


The 
I come from a 
My people raise things which 
other people must have to live upon, but in order for my peo- 
ple to produce they have got to have a primary market, and 
you will destroy that primary market if you cause the primary 
seller to put a price on his products. If you destroy that 
primary market you will destroy the productive capacity of 
the country, and both producer and consumer will go down in 
the same boat; starvation will be here. 


Mr. BANKHEAD, In what way would this destroy the 
primary market? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. T will answer it in this way, that if 
I were a purchaser I would not buy if I had to stamp the price 


on the article I had to purchase, 
Mr. TINCHER. If this amendment prevails and the price is 


'o be stamped on all articles that go into interstate commerce— 
stamp 


of course, We can not make them it on all articles— 
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would it be equivalent to saying to the producer, “ You cay jo 
have interstate commerce as to your production *’? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. It goes in cold storage, it is true, 
there is where the stamp is necessary; but the stuff is 
duced on the farm, and you are going to destroy the primar, 
markets of the farmer and drive him out as a producer, ani 
thereby you will increase the cost. I have had enough of price 
fixing. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana rose. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr Chairman, I ask unanimous conseit ¢));) 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ScHALL] may have fiy 
minutes. He was promised the time in the general debate, and 
did not get it. - 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Does the gentleman desire to discuss this 
amendment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
subject. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Let us have a vote on this amendment. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr, Chairman, I would like ty) 
have five minutes on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request o 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
ScCHALL] is recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Chairman, on the 6th of Septeniber | 
made a few remarks on the permanent generalship of Ge 
Pershing. 

I felt as an American citizen and as a Representative of tx 
people my patriotic duty, and for no other reason, to do what 
I could to thwart the ambitions for the Presidency of a man whon 
I believed to be absolutely unfit for that office. And I though 
it my duty to make such bold protest as I could to point out 
that he was securing the indorsement of this body to that end. 
I have thereby called down upon my head torrents of edi 


dha 


pro 


The time of the gentleman from ‘Tey., 


No. I think he desires to discuss an outsiad 


from Minnesota | Mr. 


Htorlal 
villification from all over the country, from men who seemel 
to think that it is a crime for a man in the minority to stand 
for what he thinks to be right and oppose what he believes t 
be a menace to his country. 

In God’s name, what are public men for if they dare not 
speak their minds, even though they must stand alone and hiv 
their motives distorted and twisted to fit the purpose sought: 
No; I have no personal animosity. No; I was not headed ot! 
from going to the front. No; I do not believe I misrepresent 
my people. They believe that truth ought not to hurt. No; ! 
was not an antiwar man. 

I realized that it was a thankless job and not a sagaclous 
political move to oppose the tremendous mob tide of created 
public opinion; but somebody- had to be the goat. 

And my reason for objecting was not that 
officer would foster militarism, but rewarding an unworth) 
officer, an un-American, unrepresentative officer. It is in spit 
of, not because of, Gen. Pershing that the big job was weil 
done. Other officers of the Army upon their merits are © 
titled to far more recognition. 

In the glare of the fierce fighting at the front the service 6! 
our Navy in this great victory has been overlooked. The jt 
our hero had in winning this war compares in no way 10 th 
responsibility or part Admiral Wilson, for instance, (ook 1!) this 
war. The man on “the Wilson front,” whose vitality, compre 
hension, ability accomplished unheard-of miracles in success!! 
transportation of soldiers, conquest of submarines, victuill- 
and coaling France, England, and Italy. “ Lafayette, 
voici” would not have been possible without him and 
ganization. He found France years and years behind the 
in dockage, harbors, and transportation facilities He W i 
“there,” on the job, and yet, withal, a human being. [His le’ 
love and respect him. We have had a great victory, and, of 
course, the people must have a hero, however unheroic oF ee - 
as such that hero may be. herou 


rewarding an 


nous 
} } 
ls Ol 


times 
Tit 


Will anyone refer to one ! 
this hero of heroes has performed? ee: 1 

We have been told, with much “ nicety of dovetailed hug _ 
that we went into this war to down kaiserism, junker!s!), | ru ; 
sianism, militarism, and to make the world safe for democra' | 


Militarism is a hateful thing, whether it leers beneal!! © ey 
sian helmet or an English visor, but it is most out 0! plac : 
any uniform of the United States of America, That mi"* 
caste that makes one soldier black another soldiers ever” 
that relies upon a small shoulder bar plus insolence (" ce 
bearing swagger to compel obedience, rather than — ai 


sion of respect-winning qualities; this outcropp!! 
that forces a company of marines to step back —y 
into an icy stream, and stand for one hour saluting 


off the read 


monty 
npty 
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ear riding up and down the road, while the general watched 
from a window to see that it was done; that hateful thing 
that is all summed up in the words “ For officers only’; this 
notion that an officer who maybe at home was your shoe clerk, 
ov your neighbor’s son, or your schoolmate, by the magic of a 
tin a becomes some kind of a little god, and a private sol- 

- becomes some kind of a yellow dog, is pernicious, deadly 
taneunaala un-American, an aping of that very European mili- 
It does 


tury caste we say we have been fighting to put down. 
not make better discipline. Men of worth can compel dis- 
cipline. Men without it, using such methods to free American 


spirits, do not know the harm they have done. ‘This treatment 
hus shattered many ideals, soured good, honest: patriots. 

When the finger of fate fell on them millions of young 
hearts left their work, their school, their homes, their loved 
ones, their future prospects, and ‘quietly fell into place in the 
great machine of war. 

They were not looking for snaps or favors. 
have any illusions that it was a pienie excursion. They went 
willingly, knowing that war had never been so fiendish nor 
various in its forms of agony. ‘They were not niggardly in 
spirit. We must not let them find us noisy and free of words 
but tight in the pocketbook when they come back. We have 
flung money right and left in this war. It has been squandered 
unrighteously if the truth could ever be heard and remembered. 
But this is a sorry place to stop and economize. Better go a 
little slow on all this European stuff and do a little justice at 
home. 

All honor and thanks and substantial gratitude to the men 
who fought and won the war, and to the leaders who shared 
their danger and their hardships, who were there to say ‘‘ Come 
boys,’ not “Go on, boys, and I'll be back here where I 
can't be lLarmed, for you couldn't possibly win if I should 
happen to be shot.” 

All honor to the boys, our splendid soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, the best fighting stuff in the world. To think of their 
deeds and the modesty with which they bear their eee makes 
us bursting proud that we are Americans, and each of us 
should do our little to keep that kind of a country rams falling 
under the leadership of men who will not treasure our ideals, 
our traditions, our institutions, our liberties; and it should be 
and is the patriotic duty of every red-blooded American to 
strike, and strike hard, at any un-American candidate who by 
imitations of European tactics and duplicity has wound him- 
self to the topmost mast and there hangs hissing at the nobler 
men below. 


They did not 


We gave the common soldier $60, which does not even give 
him a new suit of clothes at present prices. Their old jobs 
are gone, They can not get others right away. Tuey have lost 


: year or more, and are out of touch with the current. 

We will need those boys again some day, maybe; and if we 
do, what will they remember our gratitude to be? That to one 
man, Who never got his spick-and-span uniform mussed in the 

d of the trenches, we give a raise in pay of $2,500 a year 
und propose a $10,000 gold sword; and, again, if certain men 
could have their way in aping European customs in giving every- 
thing to the Paypios aristocracy and but a few cents to the 


aus a 


kined 


faonIs 


and shesetie duplicate the 
customs our fore- 


present, as a token of honor, 
of Europe, the chains of whose 
fathers save their lives to throw off; and to guarantee that 
this tyranny should not be inflicted upon their descendants, by 
Cor stitution they forbade any oflicer of trust or for profit in 
» | il 


ted States to accept a title from any foreign potentite or 


po ver. Yet the English knight, Sir John, has powerful friends, 
Who intend to put him over as President of the United States. 

Ii ny speech of September 6 I referred to a certain general 
WhO Was a faithful henchman of Sir Jehn’s, Gen. Harts, in 
charge of the prison camps of Paris, and of Pershing’s advertis 
in l 


ipaganda, known as the visiting bureau. And in support | 
t I had to say of this gentleman at that time I wish to 
ve the Clerk read the following. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection the 
"he Clerk read as follows: 

S DLAMED—IGNORES CRUELTIES IN ARMY PRISONS, REPRESENT- 


Clerk will read. 


, nh \ND SAYS—-APPALLED BY CONDITIONS—INVESTIGATORS ALSO 

“ MISt SE OF UNITED STATES FUNDS IN FRANCE—CONGRES- 

; | COMMITTEE BACK IN NEW YORK DECLARES MEN RESPONSIBLE 

7 HoOrRIBI E AND REVOLTING TREATMENT” OF SOLDIERS ABROAD 

Y BE Broucur To ForuM oF PUBLIC OPINION. 

[By the Associated Press. ] 

. NEw York, September 26, 1919. 
aie report of “outrageous cruelties perpetrated on American 
the in prisons of the American Expeditionary Forces in France, 


“ c essional committee sent overseas to investigate tales of Army 
' Norrors ” arrived here to-night. 
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‘very bad.” with 
the committee 





found 
2, near Paris, 


Conditions in Army prison camps were 
special emphasis laid on prison camp No. 
stated. 


“Conditions were appalling,” Representative BLAND said. ‘* Nothing 


like this treatment of our men had ever been known before in the his 
tory of the American Army. We have copies of records, reports and 
testimony of ins pectors, courts-martial officers, so as to be enabled to 
definitely fix responsibility.” 

Representative BLAND said that Gen. Harts for months was in the 
same building, at 10 Rue St. Anne, where thousands of outrages were 
committed. Lack of food, heat, and air and nauseating sanitary condi- 


tions were before his eyes, and the reports showing 
were on file in his office, Mr. BLAND said. 

The Representative added that Gen. Haris was the military guardian 
of the President, and “no man in the Judge Advocate General's or 
Provost Marshal Ge neral’s departments had the bole iness to recommen: 
his trial before a court-martial or efficiency board.’ 


their conditions 


WILL BE BROUGHT 


‘Three facts stand out,” said Mr. BLaNp: “First, that the most 
horrible and revolting cruelties existed ; second, that the higher officers 
responsible have not been made to atone for these wrongs; third, that 
no reasonable excuse for the same has been offered by the War Depart- 
ment. It is clearly up to them.” 

Mr. SCHALL. No wonder Pershing refused to be questioned 
by this congressional committee in Paris before he had secured 
the indorsement of his conduct of the war by Congress. They 
undoubtedly would have asked him why he reduced the sentence 
of “ Hard-boiled” Smith. He might be asked why the medical 
officer in charge of prison farm No. 2, who, when found guilty 
most brutal treatment to prisoners, of refusing them medical 
treatment, of exposing them to most vicious forms of infection, 
and when sentenced to be dishonorably discharged from th 
service, was restored to duty by general headquarters an 
allowed again to resume charge of the lives of American so! 
diers. He might be asked why he issued the order that the 
bodies of the American boys who fell in France should not 
restored to their folks in the United States of America. He 
might have been asked why, after the armistice was signed 
he issued the order to the troops on their march into Germany 
that everyone who fell out should be counted as deserters. 
Why these strenuous marches, where the officers were ordered 
not to allow anyone to take care of the boys who fell by the 
wayside through exhaustion? These courageous young Ameri- 
cans, 16, 17, 18, 19 years old, who would rather die than give 
up, trudged on under heavy packs until they fell from ex- 
haustion. When doctors loaded them into ambulances, orders 
from headquarters hauled them out and foreed them to trudge 
on or get on as best they could. Many of them, unable to go 
farther, fell in their tracks, and when doctors, who, after camp 
had been made for the night, unable to stand for this inhuman 
régime, had secured ambulances and lanterns and sneaked back 
to look for the lost of their flock, they found them frozen to 
the ground, covered with snow, many beyond help, and others 
dead. 

This kind of a fellow for President of these United States? 


TO JUSTICE. 


ol 


Not for me. If that is poor taste or personally insulting, then 
make the most of it. And I know of about 2,000,000 other good 
reasons why he should not be President. 

Mr. Chairman, I voted for the declaration of war, the selee- 


tive-service act, and every measure tending to the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and I risked my political scalp in up 
holding the hands of the President by voting for the Demo- 
eratic organization of the House in the Sixty-fifth Congress; so 
that the thought is ill founded for anyone to say that my action 
in objec -_ to granting a permanent rank to the English knight, 
Sir John J. Pershing, or to the giving to him of a gold sword is 
playing petty politics in an effort to square my war record. 
Nor have I any personal feeling in the matter except that 
prompted by the love of my country, her ideals, her traditions, 
her institutions, her liberties. 

I realize that a gold sword would very appropriate, in 
that it is the best metal with which to represent caste, pomp, 
tyranny, vainglory. And in character it is soft, pliable; in color, 
yellow ; a as to actual value of merit, I feel that tin would 
be more appropriate and a more serviceable metal than gold 
for a fighting man, for with it one could do some execution 
resembling the nature for which it is made. But a gold sword 


is fit only for parlor use, with which to pierce the hearts of 
the ladies. Very appropriate. And if it were not for the 
$10,000 it would cost the people, I would say, “ Fine; just the 


9 


thing. 

My critics condemn me because I have not exploited myself 
in the Congressional Directory, and wonder how such a 
nighted and misguided individual ever got into Congress. If 
these scribes had been as diligent as their loud-sounding phrases 
would indicate, they might have picked up a few facts concern- 


be 


ing my short and unillustrious career. I am grateful to the 
editor of the National Magazine, especially at this point, who 
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in the April number wrote of me kindly, and I respectfully, 
in the extension of my remarks, submit the article: 
BLIND CONGRESSMAN VISITS ALLIED BATTLE FRONT. 

1 striking exampte of the capacity which enables a man to rise 
superior to the limitations ordinarily imposed upon his usefulness to 
ti iblic welfare by the handicap of blindness is afforded by. the record 
of the splendid political achievements of the Hon. THomas D. ScHALL, 
Member of the Sixty-fourth, Sixty-fifth, and Sixty-sixth Congresses from 
the tenth district of Minnesota, of whom Theodore Roosevelt once said : 

I lieve in Tom ScwHAacy with all my heart.” 

Mwelve years ago he lost his sight from an electric shock, but con 
iinued in the practice of law im Minneapolis, where he had established 
his office after having been admitted to the Minnesota bar in 1904. 

The necessit for concentrated attention has made Mr. SCHALL’s 
me y very q t ml retentive He is a magnetic, fluent, aud versa 
t ke ire gift of humor, and the ability to get” and 
} ! audiences. As CHAMP CLARK has said of him, ** He is a crack 

y d speaker i] yersonally managed and conducted his three 
cau igns for Cong! uaking 237 speeches in the first one, nearly 
i of them outdoors Elected the tirst time as a Progressive, in the 

lowing campaign he was sent by the Republican national congres- 

ol comm itt to open th unpaign in Maine and Indiana, where 

I t ‘ 

Returning to : own Stat was irred technicality ef the 
State law filin S Repu the State machine opposing his 

nz gainst vish of the Republican congressional committee. 
ALL thr part Rep n, Democratic, and Socialist—opposed him in 

lively scrimmage, but he won 9,000 r the Republican candidate, 
who was sec 1, and in the recent election, on tbe Republican ticket, 

d nujerity of over 25,000 over his Democratic opponent 

[The opening of the war Congress found the House so evenly balanced 
that ve independents, of whom Mr. ScHALiL was one, held the balance 
of power. Feeling that unity of action and speed in or lization was 
vital to our success in war, Mr. ScwALL disregarded precedent and, in 
a speech that was not le for its high patrietism and disr rd of 
party lines, nominated Democrat—CHAMrP CLARK—for Spe r Had 
his vote and one other been different, the speakership contest might 
have been long delayed, as it takes a majority to elect Speaker CLARK 
was elected by one over a majority. In a former close speakership 
‘ est the bat dragged out for months Had such a contest been 

augurated at the beginning of tl yar Congress it would have been 

© our success in the war Ifad our boys not arrived at the exact 
moment when they cid, unsupported by supplies and artillery though 
th we! the Germans undoubtediy would to-day be in possession of 
Paris Mr. S&S LL to the position that it would add to national 
effici y for the President to have a Democratic House and a Demo- 
P Se ith whos ees he was familiar, to work with 

s hangi organization, with the danger of losing a 
sing step at so vital tim 

Mr. ScHALL made a trip to the battle fronts last summer during the 
final days of the Chateau-Tl drive, was across from Fismes the 
day before it was taken, and was o oard the Mount Vernon when it 
was torpedoed by a submarine 

He has a lively interest in the rapid progress of the events of the 
world, and was greatly diverted by his trip in an aeroplane last winter 
with Gen. Lee, of the British Royal Flying forces. He asked to be 
taken up a second time, as Gen. Lee, not being just sure what he 
would want, gave him a nice ladylike ride, without any flip-flops. The 
ze ‘al, who had been very polite but rather bored all the afternoon, 

up a Senator’ and Shipping Board man and various others, 

lo it him with interest and grinned with boyish pleasure. Then 

andoned his British calm and gave him a “ regular” ride with | 

I of th s “That is the first sport I have had since I lost my 
ght Mr. SCHAI aid w I e came to enrt! 

I er of the R i i Control, and Expenditures in the ! 
Navy Department Committees, and enjoys the esteem and confidence of 
t tire membership, regardless of party, as is shown by the fact that 

i ub! have renominated him for ft! powerful Rules Com- 
tee of the Sixty-sixth Congress 
LUCE. Myr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remark 
The CHAIRMAN Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 


quest? 


| amendment 


There was no objection, 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virgini Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN The gentleman from Virginia moves to 
strike out 1 ast two word 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virgini: Mr. Chairman, it seems to be 
very difficult to ascertain what is the real character and under- 
lyit purpose 0 h bil [ understood the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANvrrson] to say, in response to the inquiry 
of the gentlema fro Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], that its 
underlying purnoss not an antiprofiteering purpose. Now 
if that be true, then certainly the committee does not deserve 
the strictures that it has received at the hands of the gentle- 
! from Massachusetts Mr. Luee|. who, after denouncing 
the bsurdities is he stvled them, of the suggestions made by 

‘ Presid nroceeded il effect to criticize in vehement 

shion the ymmittee for acting upon these absurd suggestions 
and report i bill to make them effective. If the sugves- 
tions of the President were absurd, as intimated by the gen- 
leman fro Massachusetts, then what should we say of the 
Committee on Agriculture which, with knowledge that these | 
sue tion ‘real d, are now seeking to enact absurdities | 
int Wi they treated these absurd suggestions 
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seriously, thereby inviting the strictures ef the 
from Massachusetts? 

I was much interested in the remarks of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, though I could not give assent to his prans of 
praise of the profiteers. I understood him to say that he would 
proceed to laud them in much more extravagant terms if he 
only had had the courage to do so. So far as I could follow the 
gentleman, he seemed to think that if this country only had a 
few profiteers possessing the powers of Pharaoh, with a Joseph 
to advise them, and these profiteers should buy up and store all 
the corn, wheat, meat and other foodstuffs, and hold them until 
the people were reduced to the straits of the people of Egypt of 
the time of Joseph, so that they would sell their personal prop 
erty, their lands, and finally their liberties for food, the pub! 
generally would be much better off than they are at presen 
[Laughter.|] At least ;that;is' a fair deduction from 


gentleman 





the ex 4 

travagant eulogy of the gentleman from Massachusetts upon 
the operations of that historic profiveer Pharaoh, ably aid 
and abetted by his prime minister, Joseph. 

With respect to the statement of the gentleman from Te 
[Mr. Youne], that the public will not buy goods if they know 
the original price of the article they are buying, I must say J 
ean not agree with the gentleman in that suggestion. If th 
bill is carried out, then an easy way will be afforded ot 
ing out from the date on the stored article the market pri 
of that article as of that date. Hence anyone who is eurioy 
on that line can find out what was the original price of th: 
article which he proposes to purchase, and in that way secur 
the same information that would be directly afforded him 
should the amendment of the gentleman from Alabam: | | 


adopted. I do not think there is any indisposition on the p: 
of the public to buy an article after they are advised of th 
price of the same, provided the price they are to pay involves 
only a reasonable profit. 

Every man who buys at a retail store knows that he is payi: | 
a profit to the retailer, and in many instances it is not diffie 
to ascertain precisely what the retailer has paid for his good 





in the first instance. Very often he will tell the buyer. Th 
purchaser knows perfectly well that the dealer has his ov 
head expenses, and he is willing to pay an advance even whe 


he knows what the retailer has paid, provided the price that 
the retailer asks is reasonable and affords merely a reusonal 
profit. knowledge does not deter a man from maki! 
purchase. He knows that in the ordinary course of business 
a profit is charged, and the purchaser must pay it. 

The real ground of the objection on the part of the gentl 
who oppose this amendment is that it provides a posit and 
ready means of calling to the attention of the purchas 
extent of the profit that in many instances he will 
upon pay. If the public at large is advised in this dir 
and positive fashion that they are being called upon to 
unreasonable profit on an article that has been held 
storage, such an outcry will develop that the unfair sellin 
will be reduced, under the pressure of public opinion. 

Under such conditions the profiteer, if such there b 
net dare insist upon an unreasonable advance upo 
cold-stored products. Hence if this is an antiprofiteeri MI 
this amendment will give effect to that purpose. Not that | 
believe that on the whole, this bill will deal very effi 
with the evil at which it is supposed to be aimed, }i 
will be more effective an instrument a¢ 
the profiteer than any provision in the bill. 

There some difficulty, as I said, in ascertaining 
this is an antiprofiteering bill. But if it is a bill of this « 
acter, and it is designed to be efficient, then I do not 
anyone opposed to profiteering can oppose this 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, | 
strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, 
oppose the pro forma amendment of the gentleman 
ginia, I wish to pay my respects to the amendment o! 
tleman from Alebama | Mr. BANKuEAD], if I will net be 
order in so doing. 

[ trust the amendment will not be adopted. It 
that received the very eareful consideration of the 
We heard arguments pro and con and decided to pul 
into the bill and to have nothing to do with any matte! 
not relate directly to the simple subject of cold storage. ! 
never thought or spoken of the bill except as a cold-sto 


Such 


be ‘ 


Lo 


to 


as 


is whiethe 


how } 


ame ent. | 


from Michigan ! { 


is 


rit 


people 


If its enactment shall result in anything helpful to the 
in lowering prices of food preducts they have to buy, 


ell al 
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good: but it is a cold-storage bill, in my judgment, pure and 
simple, let the results of its operation be what they may. It is 
proper and absolutely necessary to encourage cold storage, but 
it is just as necessary to regulate it so that it shall not be 
ubused. Now, [I am going simply to suggest that there are, it 
seems to me, insuperable difficulties in the way of placing the 
market prices of goods and products upon them when they are 
put in cold storage, and if we undertake to follow that line and 
require it, it will be practically impossible. I think it will be 
unjust, too, for reasons that will suggest themselves to the 
committee. I think it would be an unnecessary and therefore 
an improper interference with business. For one I am opposed 
io further and continued interference with business by the Fed- 
eral Government. I wish to see the business and the business 
en of this country let alone for a while and the hands of the 
Government taken off just as soon as possible, so that things 
y resume & norinal condition. I am not in favor of any price- 
fixing preposition nor shall I ever be in favor of any unneces- 
y regulation of business. I conceive the proposed. amend- 
ent to be an attempt to regulate and interfere with private 
affairs of men respecting these great products and this great 
iness, to regulate and interfere unnecessarily and in a man- 

r that can not but result in failure. This course of procedure 


ought not to be entered upon. The amendment should not be 
agreed LO, 
the CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment 


ed by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 
Ir. CANNON. 1 would be glad to have the amendment read. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of the 
tlieman from Alabama will be again reported. 
he Clerk read as follows: 
iendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD: 
* storage,”’ add the following words: 
at which the article of food or 
into storage.”’ 


Page 3, line 20, afier the 
“and the selling or market 
the contents of the package 


CANNON. Mr. Chairman, just a word about that. I 

» to strike out the last word. I was called out for half an 
‘to keep an engagement that I had made, and except that 
listened to the remarks of the gentleman who last 
ce I have not had the advantage of hearing what has been 

Si ubout this matter. What knowledge does it give to me 
as to the real value of an apple to know the price of a barrel 
apples or a smaller quantity of apples grown in the Shenan- 

i Valley, or in Oregon, or in Illinois, going into cold storage 

{| then coming to me when I go and buy a bushel or a peck 

It is 3,000 miles across to Oregon, 


| Ve 


any other quantity? 
‘distance to the Shenandoah Valley, and a thousand miles 
Illinois. They have cold weather and they have loss from 
supply or undersupply, and we must pay three or four 
fits to the farmer, to the orchard man who bought, to the 
lian Who shipped, and to the man who bought from him; so 
ut when the apple gets down here to Washington I pay about 
cents apiece for these fine apples, bigger than your fist, 
in Oregon, or better still, a Shenandoah Valley apple, 


Which I believe is better than an Oregon apple. And I am 
id that they raise very good apples down in southern Vir- 


nla 
tro ible, 


This amendment would impose 
because nobody can tell what 
is when it comes to the ultimate 


‘ 
ho way 
t 
\ 


t 
0 


a useless @xpense and 
ihe real value of the 

consumer, and there is 
in which you can regulate it, in my judgment, except 

back under the law of supply and demand and through 

ition, 

Mr. HAUGEN. 


pple 


co he 


Mr. Chairman, only a few weeks ago we ap- 


Propriated nearly $3,000,000 for the Bureau of Markets. The 
Bureau of Markets is furnishing this information as to the 
luarket price of foods from day to day, and anybody who de- 
‘ites to be informed as to the market price can ascertain it by 
referring to the reports of the 


Sureau of Markets or to any 
Nearly every small weekly paper 
locality gives the market price for the week or for the 
n that particular locality. It seems to me it would be an 
cessary expense to require the marking of prices, which 
0 be of little value, if any. 
CHAIRMAN, Without objection, all the pro forma 
ments will be withdrawn, and the question is on the 
ment of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 
,, © Guestion being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
vv’ SKHEAD) there were—ayes 14, noes 53. 

“cordingly the amendment was rejected. 
».! RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
2 ‘CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 


Milly paper in any loeality. 


in every 


St 


I nt whi ‘ 
= hic h the Clerk will report. 
‘he Clerk read as follows: 
wo vdment by Mr. Rickerrs: Page 3, line 22, after the word 
Word = ny tSett & period. Strike out the provision beginning with the 
ded und ending with the word “ thereof,” inclusive. 
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Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I have never offered an amendment to any legislation that has 
been before this House since I have been a Member of it. 
although I have had the pleasure of voting many times against 
amendments and many times in favor of amendments that have 
been offered. But I offer this amendment in good faith. 

Under the title of this bill you will find that it is to prevent 
hoarding and deterioration of and deception with respect to 
cold-storage food. Now, it is proposed by this provision to allow 
the party who sells the goods to the purchaser to cut out the 
marks of identification of cold storage. That can have but one 
purpose only, and that is to deceive the purchaser. 

You and I know that when our wives give an order for goods 
if they are going to buy cold-storage goods they want to know it 
If they are going to buy fresh goods, they want to know it, and 
in all probability they will make the inquiry. This gives the 
party the right to keep the goods in cold storage for 30 days, then 
take them out, cut off the cold-storage mark, still leaving the 
date on them to identify the article, and you will, by cutting it 
out, allow the party to deceive the purchaser. The party 
ean take the same goods and sell them to me or any customer 
as fresh goods and thereby deceive. I am 
party to any deception or fraud. 

Mr. BROOKS of Iiijinois. Will the gentleman vieid? 

Mr. RICKETTS. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS of illinois. It is my understanding that the $v 
days’ limit was for the purpose of giving the opportunity to plac 
food, a little at a time, in cold storage, but not to he held ther 
probably for two or three days, not more than 30 days, simply i: 
order to'get a carload or quantity of it, and that it should not bx 
called cold-storage goods. 

Mr. RICKETTS. The bill provides that it can be kept ther 
for 30 days. Who is to be the judge of that fact? Who is to 
know about the date except the fellow that puts it in the cold 
storage? 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. 

Mr. RICKETTS. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Is it not a fact that food kept in cold storax: 
for less than 30 days is fresh food? 

Mr. RICKETTS. No: I would not think it was. 

Mr. HAUGEN. They have that !egislation in all the Stat 
that food in cold storage for less than one month is not require 
to be marked. 

Mr. RICKETTS. It is not a fresh article. The party whe 
sells that article to your family or to my family or any othe 
customer will sell it as fresh goods. 

Mr. HAUGEN. ‘They are very foriunate if 
than six months old. 

Mr. RICKETTS. That is one of my reasons for offering this 
amendment. I do not think we ought to give a man the 
right to deceive anybody. If the purpose of the hill is to pre- 
vent deception, why not make it a good clean bill to stort with’ 
It is not that now. 

Mr. TINCHER. 

Mr. RICKETTS. 

Mr. TINCHER. What time would the gentleinan fix? 

Mr. RICKETTS. I would not fix any time. When you allow 
a man to put goods in cold storage, you put the date on it and 
mark it cold storage when it is deposited; you do that becaus: 
you want to designate the article as a cold-storage article. I! 
he keeps it in there 20 days, or 25 days, or 30 days, you allow 
him to take it out and eliminate the cold-storage marks and 
put it on the market as fresh goods. Why do you do it’ 

Mr. TINCHER. The committee thought that 30 days was a 


net going he a 


to 


The date is put on it when it goes in. 
By whom? 
Will the gentleman vield? 


they it less 


get 


Will the gentleman vield? 
Yes. 


reasonable time; that up to that time they were practically 
fresh goods. Would the gentleman say three days or tive days? 
Mr. RICKETTS. Let me ask the gentleman, Did not the 


committee think the goods would sell better to the customer it 
the cold-storage marks were removed? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. No; the committee did not 
while to put a man to that expense. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of th 
expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, | to 
oppose the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 
In the general acceptation of the trade goods are not considered 
in cold storage unless they are there more than 30 days. In 
these days a purchaser is fortunate if he gets goods that have 
not been in storage more than 30 days; they are as fresh as 
he will get. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 


think vorth 


frou. Ghio has 


Ceutlemian 


rise 
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Mr. RICKETTS. Why did the committee require that it 
should be designated cold storage and give it the date when 
deposited ? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The Federal Government 
can not require that they shall be marked in the first instance. 
Congress has no authority over it. All Congress can do is to 
say that they shall not be shipped in interstate commerce unh- 
less they are marked, and so forth. We say if goods are taken 


out in less than 30 days the words “cold storage” may be 
removed, but after 30 days all marks shall remain. It would 


not be safe to permit the removal of all marks, especially the 
dates, because it would open the door for fraud. It would allow 
the owner to take the goods to another warehouse and keep 
them there the full term of 12 months. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to have some privilege and some limitation on this to en- 
able one who collects the goods, as the gentleman from Illinois 
| Mr. Brooks] says, to collect goods in small quantities so as 
to have a carload and ship them early, in less than 30 days, 
and then he shall not have to retain the stamp of cold storage. 
if there were no privilege or allowance whatever, a creamery 
making one day’s run of butter, putting the product into cold 
storage, a part of its own plant, could not take it out without 
having it marked permanently as cold-storage butter, with all 
the dates. The gentleman would not wish to permit that situa- 
tion. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Do goods deteriorate in one 
month in cold storage? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Very little. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In two months? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That depends on the kind 
of goods and the treatment of them. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman suggested milk. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. No; I did not suggest milk; 
milk is not covered by this bill. I suggested butter. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That will answer the purpose. 
If the butter goes into the creamery to-day and is stamped 
as cold storage and comes out in two days, why should it not 
carry the fact that it was in cold storage for two days? 

Mr. McLAUGEILIN of Michigan. It is just as fresh as it 
possibly could be, and should be shipped and enter the trade 
with as little handicap as possible, if cold storage be considered 
a handicap. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Why should not the stamp be 
allowed to remain on it showing that it had been in cold storage 
two days? That is the contention that it is as fresh as ever. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Two days is about as short 
2 time as one can possibly collect goods and get them into 
commerce, and there should be as little burden as 
possible placed upon the ordinary and very prompt way of 
loing business, but dates should remain to prevent fraud, as 
I have said. 

Mr. SWEET. Now, the gentleman has stated that the goods 
which were in storage 30 days were considered cold storage. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes; 30 days or more. 

Mr. SWEET. Now, in the ordinary course of trade or busi- 
ness goods that are in storage for 30 days are considered cold 
stoi is that an arbitrary rule that has been adopted by 
the committee or is it well recognized ? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That may be called an 
arbitrary rule adopted hv the committee, but we are following 
the practice and general understanding with reference to these 
matters 


Mr. SWEET. 


interstate 


age. 


It is a universally accepted ruling? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Quite generally accepted, 
yes: it may, I think, be called universal. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. As to many commodities there is a difference be- 
iween merely preserving them by putting them in cooling, as in a 
refrigerator car, and freezing them for keeping. ‘This bill does 
not recognize that difference and does not have it in view appar- 
ently, but as to many kinds of produce there is a very marked 
difference. Now, as to a product which is merely kept cool there 

no hastened decay by the refrigeration when it is removed, 
but as to many kinds of products when they have been frozen 
and then taken out of refrigeration and allowed to thaw out 
there is a quick collapse; the collapse is greatly hastened by the 
fact that it has been frozen. 

Now, these products which have been in frozen storage for 30 
days are in a very different condition after being taken out and 
allowed to thaw from what they would have been had they not 


been cold stored at all and had been sold when fresh, and produce 
which has been cold stored is far different from such produce 
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when fresh. Therefore if anyone purchases produce which has 
been frozen—the kind which deteriorates rapidly after being 
thawed out—with the belief that, in fact, it has never been j);, 
cold storage and has never been frozen, a fraud is perpetrated 
upon that purchaser. For that reason, and a very excellen; 
reason, as it seems to me, we ought not to allow the people who 
have goods in this condition to make such sales, working thereby 
a fraud upon the purchaser, and that is what we are openin: 
the door to here. The truth hurts nobody. The man who has 
had goods in cold storage ought to be willing to say so, whethe, 
it is for 24 hours or a year. He ought not to be allowed to pu 
his goods out as different from the kinds of goods they real), 
are. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Ina moment. I insist on the standa)y 
of truth and accuracy being applied in commerce, and we oye 
not to squint at anything else. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is no deception in this. Does the cven- 
tleman contend that because some one put a crate or basket o/! 
peaches in cold storage overnight that he should be compelle: 
to mark them ‘ Cold storage,” and ought there not to be 
line drawn somewhere? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will say this to the gentleman: 'T): 
if he should put the peaches in some cooling place merely and 
take them out the next day they would remain as good as fres 
ones; but if he should store the peaches at a temperature, we 
will say, of 32 or 33 degrees, and then take them out they wou! 
collapse very quickly; they will not last nearly as long. There 
fore the man who sells a basket of peaches that has been 
refrigeration near the freezing point for 30 days and sells it to 
some one who believes they have been recently plucked off t! 
tree and have not been so stored is perpetrating a fraud up 
the purchaser. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 


som 





There is no fraud and no deception. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. We ought not to open the door 
fraud. The proposition in the bill is that a ecold storer o 
produce is allowed to take the label off, and can thereby deceiy 
the man who desires to purchase. I insist that the truth hurts 
nobody who wants to do right. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to stril 
out the last two words. I wish to ask the chairman a questio1 
relating to the pending section of the bill. Does this section co: 
template that these inscriptions shall be put upon each separat 
article as soon as it is put into cold storage? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Exactly. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I would like the gentlena: 
point out what portion of section 3 requires that this shal! 
done? 

Mr. RICKETTS. Lines 17 and 18 

Mr. HAUGEN. It says “that it shall be unlawful for a! 
person to ship or deliver for shipment in commerce,” and s 
forth, without marking. Of course, if it does not go into com- 
merece it is not required to be marked, because Congress has ! 
jurisdiction except over interstate commerce. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand that the ins 
tions must be made before the article can be shipped in int 
state commerce, but the question that IT asked is, Does this bil! 
specifically require that the moment that an article is pul 
cold storage, these inscriptions shall be placed upon it? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Not unless it is in interstate commerce. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then you can withdraw 
article from a cold-storage warehouse withont inscribin 
at all? 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
interstate commerce and has been in cold storage 
days it must be stamped as required. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I call attention to th 
lines 23 and 24 seem to contemplate that the inscripiion ! 
already been placed on the article before it is withdra va, | | 
that it may be stricken off, provided the article is sold wit! 
30 days from the time it went into storage. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; even if it enters interstate com 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But if the inscription |5! | 
required to be placed on the article when it goes 1D 
storage, then there will be nothing to remove when th 
makes sale within 30 days. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It does not apply to the State, 0! § 
that is, intrastate commerce. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
to which I desire to call the gentleman’s attention, 
nothing in the section that requires that a party pla 
ucts in cold storage shall inscribe the same at the 
are placed in the warehouse. 

He is merely required to make this inscription whet | 
the goods for shipment in interstate commerce. 


{ goes il 


If it is soid in the State; but if i 
more tha 


ree, 


Oo CO 


In other words, and 1! 
ther 
ae 


time the: 


ie offers 
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Mr, ANDERSON. The gentleman is a good enough lawyer to 
know that we can hot require it before it is put in interstate 
commerce; but this requires that when a shipment has pre- 
viously moved in interstate commerce. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. My inquiry was whether all 
the articles hereafter stored in cold-storage warehouses shall 
ive the required inscriptions affixed at the time they are put 
in storage. The gentleman agrees that this is not required, 
nd that these inscriptions need not be impressed until the 








reggae 
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tion so as to be unfit for the storage oft food plod iil rill 
seeks to correct this undesirable condition. 

In the second place, soime instan es, at least, of the undue le 
ing and hoarding of food vroducis are a matter of record. By 
limiting the time that food products may rem: in cold storage 
to 12 months the danger or possibility of hou eliininated 
by the provisions of this bill. 

The third reason for demanding such legislation is partly 
psychological, yet nevertheless reasonable. The public, owing 
to the immense growth of the cold-storage business and the 


oods are prepared for movement in interstate commerce. I 
eree With the gentleman in this statement. 
Mr. HAUGEN. It is not under this bill until it is interstate 
mmerce. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, yes; it is. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Under the definition of law. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Take a concrete case. Iam a 
ymer in Virginia. I put a thousand barrels of apples into 
cold storage in Washington, and later I wish to take them out; 
| they carry the date at which they went into cold storage? 
Mr. HAUGEN. For interstate commerce. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginian. I do not say anything as to 
[ merely wish to take them out—— 
\ir. HAUGEN. If they are not in interstate commerce then, 
Ir. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have the right to take them 


ir. HAUGEN. You can take them out and sell them in 
shington, if they are not in interstate commerce, but you 
not offer them in interstate comineree. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Have I not the right under 
this bill to take those goods out of cold storage, without putting 
uscription on them? 
Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly; unless they are in interstate 
Nine ree, 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
lr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five 
utes more, 
the CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
r hears none. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. So the legal effect of this 
is that an owner is not required to put these insecrip- 
on his goods when he places them in cold storage; but 
(ter they have been in cold storage the goods must be 
bed as required before they are shipped in interstate 
inerce. But the gentleman must admit that the goods can 


ee IE 


vithdrawn without any inscription. L call his attention to | 


t that this right of withdrawal without notation of the 
t they are cold-storage products, and the date on which 
re received in the warehouse, opens the door wide for 
nd abuse of the law. 


HAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma «amend- | 
vithdrawn. The question is on the amendment. of the | 


n from Ohio |Mr. Ricketts], 
stion was tuken; and the Chair announced that the 
ed to have it. 


vision (demanded by Mr. ConNALty), the committee 
Ll; und there were—ayes 15, noes 354 
amendment was rejected. 


Clerk read as follows: 


1. That the Secvetary of Agriculture, whenever he finds it to be 
lly impracticable to mark any article of food or the container 
> 


ith the exact date as required in the clause (2) of section 3. 
t the day, but not the month or year, to be omitted from such 


wh date shall then, for the purpose of this act, be deemed the | 


such month, 


VAKKER, Mr. KING, and Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska 


HAUGEN, Myr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 

Mi. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman—— 
HAUGEN. I withdraw the motion and yield to the gen- 

from Nebraska, 
MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, this cold- 
bill now under eonsideration has been carefully drafted 
to a growing demand on the part of the public for 
Ome legislation on this subjeet. The fact that approxi- 
- States have now adopted some form of cold-storage 
lioh shows how extensively public sentiment has been 
ied. Inasmuch as a majority of the States of the Union 
ready enacted such legislation, it is only fair and reason- 
it Congress supplement the legislation of the States with 
‘> that will suecessfully regulate cold-storage products in in- 
stale commeree, 


‘ine forbids my aitempting to mention the many reasons that 
= © chlered into the evolution of public sentiment on this sub- 


but I desire to mention three principal reasons. 
a Many cases have been observed where at different times 
cold-storage warehouses have been in insanitary condi- 


gradual concentration of the distribution of the food supply 
into fewer hands, have increasing fear that the time may come, 
though it has not now arrived, when the entire food supph 
of the country may be completely controlled by a few great 
concerns, and that the only way to save the consuming public 
from such a great calamity is to adopt legislation of this kind 
in time to avert the approaching danger. 

The attention of the committee should be called to the fact 
that this bill in no way attempts to interfere with the legiti- 
mate business and processes of cold storage. That the preser 
vation of food by cold storage is of inestimable value to the 
publie is a universally acknowledged fact. The freshness a1 
wholesomeness of the food is preserved by this process to 
degree and in a manner that could not be realized in any othe 
way. The carrying over of the surplus food supply during 
the months of heavy productien to the time of scarcity, thus 
equalizing the supply throughout the year, has a tendency to 
stabilize prices to the producer and, under proper distributing 
agencies, lower the average cost to the consul When, hov 
ever, the food surplus of any given year is held in storage so 
long as to place it. in competition with the new crop the le 
timate purpeses of cold storage are defeated, and the old crop 
hus a tendency to force down the price of the hew crop to th 
producer, which is admittedly unfair. Such a condition di- 
rectly hinders the operation of the law of supply and demand 

In this bill the chief object of the time limit of 12 months is 
that the food may be carried over a sufficient time to take ears 
of the months of little or no production and at the same time 
be entirely out of the way when the new crop comes on thi 
market. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, you will ob 

] 


serve by a study of this bill that it is clearly and solely 


cold-storage measure, and as such it is only fair to say, as the 
hearings of the committee will verify, that the bill seems 
meet with the approval of the cold-storage warehouses, 
packers, producers, and all concerned. So far as I know, 
there was not a single witness before our committee who 
offered any objections to the provisions embraced in this bill 
It is the belief and hope, therefore, of the Committee on Agri 
culture, that the House will pass the bill substantially as 
drafted and as early as is consistent 

tion. 

As to whether or not the passage of this bill will have 
immediate or material effect in reducing the hig! 
ing, I have my sincere doubts. I believe, looking to the future, 
that the provisions of the bill, when enacted into law 





with careful consider 


cost of i1\ 


stabilize prices, and during the seasons of new producti 
least result in increasing prices to the producer, and the bi 
is therefore desirable from this standpoint 

The present high cost of living, however, is in the main 
result of deep-seated conditions growing out of ft! 
gram that can not be remedied by this or any other im! 
legislation. The increase of the volume of the world | 
rency from $15.000,000,000 to $45,000,000,000 constitutes the 


principal reason for prevailing high prices. When money is 
exceedingly cheap everything else is dear in proportion. 
Another principle underlying cause of high prices is the fact 
that the world has been engaged for over four years in 
systematic program of destruction which has resulted in 
world shortage. Any material or permanent reduction in the 
price of commodities will be realized only by a gradual redu 


tion of the volume of currency and a universal program 

increased labor resulting in inereased productio! Work, work, 
and more work will finally solve the problem. In my jude 
ment the strikes aud threatened strikes at this critical time are 


not only unwise and injudicious on the part of those engaging 
in them, but they are a direct and serious handicap to the 
publie welfare, and constitute a menace to the life of om 
democracy itself. 

While there are no doubt cases here and there where laborers 
are underpaid and where the conditions under which they labo1 
are not the best, yet it must be acknowledged that wages and 
labor conditions are the best proportionately at this time that 
they have ever been in the world’s history. There are so many 
converging conditions entering into the present serious situa- 
tion that it behooves everyone in every walk of life to be 
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thoughtful, patient, and considerate until we can unravel the 
intricate and tangled legacy that the war has bequeathed us and 
determine just what is needed to meet the emergency. 

Vr. Chairman, [ have always been in thorough sympathy with 
who toil, having myself enjoyed and endured the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages experienced by laboring men. I 
have worked on the section at $1.10 a day and boarded myself. 
I know what it means to work 10 hours a day as we did then 
in deep railroad cut where no wind was stirring with the 
<un boiling down to the extent of 110° or even more. These 
experiences certainly enable me to see some of the laboring 
man’s problems from his own viewpoint and to have an insight 
and experience that some others may not have. But notwith- 
standing such experience, I am completely out of sympathy at 
the present time with any strike movements or strike sugges- 
until such a time as we ean retrieve ourselves from the 
and multitudinous abnormal conditions in which the 
has tangled us. Anyone who attempts at such a critical 
moment to tie the hands of the Government or bring further 
hardships, either directly or indirectly, on a long-suffering 
public, is, to say the least, either uninformed or very ungrateful. 


} 
tiose 


tions 


Serious 


wir 


gut in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I am sur2 that while the 
hill may not have a direct effect on the high cost of living, 


owing to these general conditions I have named, it will never- 
theless render a great public service by insuring the sanitary 
condition of cold-storage warehouses, by placing food on the 
inarket before the new crop comes in so as not to be in compe- 
tition with the same. 

In a word, the bill will further the purity and wholesomeness 
of food, prevent the possibility of hoarding, and so supplement 
State legislation on the subject as to bring proper cold-storage 
advantages to all of the people in every part of the country. 
I commend the bill to the House with the hope that it will 
receive early favorable consideration. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to revise 

nd extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 
(‘hair hears none, 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BNNG: 


“month,” insert the words: : 
** Provided, That every retail dealer in foodstuffs in the District | 


{After a pause.] The 


Page 4, line 9, after the word 


Columbia shall keep censpicuously displayed in close proximity to all 
old-storage foods offered for sale by him a sign plainly marked with 
the words ‘cold storage’: And provided further, That the manage- 
ment of all dining cars operated in interstate commerce and of all 
restaurants and eating places in the District of Columbia, and serving 

ld-storage food, shall mark in plain letters on all their bills of fare 
pposite the name of such food the words ‘ cold storage.’ ”’ 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
nquiry. 

Mr. ANDERSON. 

the amendment. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is just being read for in- 
forination, is it not? The gentleman can not offer it, because 
we have not read the section. 

‘The CHAIRMAN, Section 4 has been read. Does the gentle- 
tian from Minnesota |Mr. ANDERSON] make the point of order? 

Mr. ANDERSON. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 


rise. 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 


I reserve the point of order. 
Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


The motion was agreed to. 

\ccordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
tuned the chair, Mr. Fess, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9521) to 
prevent hoarding and deterioration of, and deception with re- 
t to cold-storage foods, to regulate shipments of cold-storage 
foods in interstate commerce, and for other purposes, and had 
to no resolution thereon. 


Spe 


eon 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
3 
ows * 


To Mr. McLauGcurin of Nebraska, indefinitely, on account of 
portant business. 


unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 


‘To Mir. Ber, for 10 days, on account of important business. 
ADJOURNMENT 
Mir. TTAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, IT move that the House do now | 
viiourn 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 50 
minutes p. in.) the House adjourned until Monday, September 
9 TOT, ant 12 o'clock noon, 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R, 5987) for the relief of Morris S. Baker; Com. 
mittee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 8938) granting a pension to J. M. Fisher; Coim- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill CH. R. 9040) granting a pension to Mary A, Johnson: 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


» 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANHAM: A bill (H. R. 9566) defining certain of- 
fenses committed by drivers of and persons in control of motor 
vehicles in the District of Columbia, and providing for the pun- 
ishment of such offenses, and for other purposes; to the Co: 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

sy Mr. JEFFERIS: A bill (H. R. 9567) prohibiting the expor- 
tation of lumber from the United States and providing penalties 
for violation thereof; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 9568) to authorize the Secretary 
of War to transfer certain surplus machine tools and other 
equipment to the Federal Board for Vocational Education: to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9569) authorizing the detail of commis- 
sioned officers of the Army to take courses of instruction within 
two years from date of commission; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9570) providing 
for the loan or sale of Army equipment to the Boy Scouts of 
America; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 9571) for the relief of 
certain retired commissioned and warrant officers of the United 
States Navy and Marine Corps; to the Committee on Nayal 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 9572) to prohibit the pay- 
ment of gratuities to the masters of vessels or other persons 
for the purpose of inducing or securing contracts for repairing 
vessels or furnishing vessels with supplies or other 
saries ; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


neces- 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9573) 
an increase of pension to Leroy Hines; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9574) er 
an increase of pension to William H. H. Fitch; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. BR. 9575) granting an increase 0! 
pension to James Mills; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9576) granting an increase of pension t 
Murray R. Marshall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JEFFERIS: A bill (H. R. 9577) for the reliet 01 
Patrick Hughes: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9578) to reimburse the Western Ulion 


erTanting 


tine 
anus 


Telegraph Co. for damage sustained to its telegraph line along the 
Missouri Pacifie Railroad right of way between Kisas (19 


and Nearman, Kans.;: to the Committee on Claims. 
sy Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 9579) for the relief of I lorence 
Proud; to the Committee on Claims. : 
3y Mr. LANGLEY: a bill (H. R. 9580) for the payment o! 


certain claims of general officers of volunteers [or three 
months’ pay proper for Civil War service, as reported by tle 
Court of Claims; to the Committee on War Claims bey 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H._R. 9581) granting a pension 
Samuel Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. a 


$y Mr. MACGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 9582) granting a pel 
to Ida Otto; to the Committee on Pensions. 

ty Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 9555) [or 
relief of Edward A. Purdy, postmaster of the city 0! 
apolis, Minn., for postage stamps, postal-savings stamps, 7 
savings stamps, war-tax revenue stamps, and cash from money 
orders stolen from the branch post office at Minneapo'ls, 


thi 
Minne- 
wil 


Minty 












i919. 











Station, and 
said city; to 


ommonly known and deseribed as the Traffic 
inented at Nos. 621-623 First Avenue North in 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
f py Mr. PLATT: A bill CH. R. 9584) granting an increase of 
sion to Ananias Cameron: to the Committee on Invalid 

| sjons. 
By Mr. RANDALL of California: 
nerease of pension to Albert ©. 


Pensions, 


A bill CHL R. 9585) granting 
MeNulty; to the Committee 


\Iso, a bill CH. R, 9586) granting a pension to Melissa O, 
hownus: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. RIDDICK: A bill (HL. R. 9587) for the relief of Kath- 


ne Maedonald; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9588) granting 
pension to Stanford Holmes; to the Committee on Pensions. 
hy Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 9589) granting 


pension to Adaline Peak; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (CH. R. 9590) granting an 
ase of pension to Lydia L. Clark; to the Committee on 

alid Pensions. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill CH. R. 9591) for the 


of G. A. Lieber; to the Committee on Claims. 
PETITIONS, ETC, 
clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
ihe Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of J. O. LDishop, of 
rennsylvania, urging that the preamble of the National Con- 
on be amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, CAREW: Petition of Hudson Navigation Co., of New 
votesting against the passage of House bill 4378, known 

the Esch-Pomerene bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

sy Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Vetition of Chamber of 
ree of Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring budget legislation: to the 





{ t 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of National Automatic Sprinkler 
\ssociation of New York, favoring the passage of House bill 
412: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


\lso, petition of the Barrett Co. and National Aniline & Chem- 
(o., of New York, favoring the passage of House bill S078, 
he Longworth bill: to the Committee on Ways and 


By M 
ngton, D. C., protesting against the passage 
he Committee on Military Affairs. 


TINKHAM: Petition of American Chemical Society of 
of Senate bill 


SENATE. 
Monpay. N¢ ple mber 29. 
J. 


L919. 


Prettyman, D. 


luplain, Rev. Forrest [)., offered the 
prayer: 

“hiy God, we give Thee thanks that we are facing the 
leis of this day in health an l strength, in vigor of body and 
th a clear conception of duty and with a determination 

Vithout fear or favor. We thank Thee that we have 

‘born in us of deep convictions. We pray that Thou 
deus in all the affairs of state, that we may so discharge 
itles of the high office te which Thou hast called Thy ser- 
‘Sin this Senate that they may realize God's favor and see 
easure of the Lord prospering in their hands. For Christ's 
Ke (men, 
secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
Saturday last, when, on request of Mr. BranbEGEer and 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 


Journal was approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
\ inessage from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
: d, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
(a bill 


(Hf. R. 8078) to regulate the importation of coal- 

‘, to promote the establishment of the manufacture 

1 the United States, and, as incident thereto, to amend 

September 8, 1916, entitled “An act to increase the 

| ae Hue, and for other purposes,” in which it requested the con- 
the Senate, 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Pt. NDEGEE, Mr. President, IT have here a letter sent 
national committee on the churches and the moral 
ar, which reads as follows: 


M 


ont 
| 
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[National committee on the churches and the moral aims of the war, 
The committee—Mr. Hamilton Holt, chairman; Rev. Henry A. Atkin 
son, D. D., executive secretary ; Rev. Linley V. Gordon, associate sé 
retary; Hion. William H. Taft, Hon. Alton B. Parker, Mr. Glen 
Frank, Mr. William H. Short, Rey William P. Merrill, D. D.. Mr. 
George A. Plimpton, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, D. D., Rev. Sidney T.. 
Gulick, D. D., Dr. Talcott Willian R Arthur J. Browne, D. D 
Mr. Frederick Lynch. ] , 

TO Firth AVENUI 
Ver York, September 22, 1919. 


Dear Sin AND BrotHer: This committee, as you undoubtedly 
know, carried very extensive campaign in behalf of the 
war. It has been clear from the very beginning that the war 
would not be won, and the moral aims for which it was fought 
achieved, until a league of nations is established. .A determined 


on a 


effort is now being made, however, within the United Stzt« 
Senate to defeat this necessary end. 
Public sentiment alone will convinee eur Senators 


America is resolved to help put an end to helping 1 
control the forces which make war inevitable. 

It would seem that the churches had done everything possible 
to impress the Senate with their determination to have the cove- 
nant adopted, but in the present exigency we feel that they mus 


Witr Dy 


make one final effort. Anything less than this would be to fa 
short of our duty. 

There are four things which exn be done which will be of 
inestimable value in this crisis and which may turn the s« 
and save the covenant. 

(1) Write to your two Senators and send a copy of 


letter to the Hon. Henry Casor Loner, chairman of the For 

elations Committee. Make your letter brief but emph 
asking for speedy ratification of the peace treaty, including th 
covenant for a league of nations without any amendments whic! 
would send the treaty back to Paris. 


(2) Influence at least 10 of your niost nilnuential friends 
do the same thine. 
(3) Arrange for a community meeting or a meeting in your 


church where the matter may be discussed, and a new set of 
resolutions adopted to be sent to the Senators and to the tlon 
Henry Casor Loner. 

(4) Preach one more sermon on the subject 

Inclosed you will find copy of statements mia ! 
church bodies and a leaflet by Dr. Frank Crane. 

I am also inclosing a postal card asking for your sighatu 
and permission to use it in a monster petition that is to be set 
to Congress. If you will sign this card and mail it so th: 
will reach me by return mail, we shall very e¢reatly appreci 
your cooperation. 

Yours, in behalf of a league of nations, 
Henry A. ATKINSON, NSeercla 
P. S.—VPieause sign und mail the inclosed postal card at o 
The postal ecard, addressed to Secretary Henry A. Atkinson, 70 


Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y., is as follows: 


I am in favor of a league of nations and hereby give you permi 
to sign my name to a petition that is to be presented to the Ser 
which reads as follows: 

“We, the undersigned clergymen, urge the Senate of the | 
States to ratify the Paris peace treaty embodying the league of n 
covenant at the earliest possible date witheut amendmen 
reservations as would require resubmission of the treaty to the 
conference and Germany.” 

Signed —_——— - 
Chureh -~ 
\ddress 

Date — ‘ 

fo be of value this card must be signed and mailed at once 

It will be observed that the card says, “1 am in favor o 


league of nations,” and then it proceeds to ask them to sign 
eard urging the Senate “ to ratify the Paris peace treaty embody 
ing the league of nations covenant.” 
Mr. President, I will not weary the Senate by 
names attached to this letter, or at least what we call a letter- 
head, but there are the names of the committce and the 1 
of Mr. Hamilton Holt as its chairman. Task that they may | 
printed with the letter. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. 


reading the 


The Chair hears no objection 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I simply call attention to 
this matter to show the organized propaganda by which these 
associations and societies are attempting by stereotyped and 


hysterical appeals to bring pressure upon Senators, who know 
probably quite as much about the treaty and its good and bad 
points as those know who cre sign this literature, 
already manufactured for them wdvanee, and to preach 
sermons about the league 
One gentleman to whom 


Permii 


asked to 


ttt 


ihe letter Was sent replied as follows: 


DEAR Sin: me to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 22d 


instant. ; . . 
I desire to impress upon your mind that Ll am conscientiously opposed 


to the leacue of nations, and J regard it as the most infamous document 
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that is written by a vroup of nations It is not necessary for 
et pecify, since the honorable Senators who oppose it in Washington 
ell voice my sentin 

Sir, | am a hundred pei i American, and I am entirely dedicated 

he proposition that Ameri hall be for the Americans, and that 
rest of the world should fight its own battles as our forefathers 
ght them in the past 

I listen only to the ve Washington, of Jefferson, of Monroe, and 

great men who held d to their hearts the purity of Ameri 
And inasi Li the their careful policy have conducted 
Nation toa gl s snecess, [ can not consider advisable the sub- 
n of gl by ! loub 1 outcome of the league of nations. 

I ppe i Mi. Wilson with my whole strength during the war, 
‘ se [ recogiiz 10 justice of his leadership at that time. Now 
he has gol oo fay with himse if, and while he and the Government are 

i ne mind while he chooses to impose on the American people 
hich I « il good for them, I will do my best to oppose him 
a) sm dition will allow 
sSULe yi sir, that I appreciate your communication since I pre- 
hat you ure prompted by genuine sincerity. 
e Yours Linst the league of nations, 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

\ir. FLETCHER presented a resolution adopted by Wiliam C 
Merris Post, Ameri in Legion, of Port Lauderdale, Fla., favoring 
an investigation to place responsibility for the alleged unneces- 
sary wrongs inflicted ; officers and soldiers of the Ameri- 

Expeditionary Fore: and for proper punishment for those 
found guilty, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
\ffairs 

Mr, KNOX presented a petition of the City Firemen’s Protec- } 
tive Association of Pittsburg sh, and a petition of sundry citizens | 
of the counties of Lackiwanna, Wyoming, and Luzerne, all in 
the State of Pennsylvania, praying for ithe freedom of Ireland, 


Comunittee on Foreign Relations. 
morial of Local Division, No. 6, An- 
ent Order of Hibernians, of Berwyn, Pa., remonstrating against 
he deportation of certain Hind in the United States, which 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Hie also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pittsburgh, 
ladelphia, Wilkes-Barre, Easton, Seranton, Kersey, Verona, 
burg, and Braddock, all in the State of Pennsylvania, re- 
¢ against the establishment of a department of educa- 


hich were referred to the 
ile also presented a mx 


us 


iis 


Phi 
(,reens 


;wnustratin 


vhich were referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 
Mr. PAGS presented a memorial of Local Division, No. 1, An- 
ient Order of Hibernians in America, of Rutland, Vt., remon- 
trating against the ratification of the proposed league of nations 


on the table. 

I have a letter from 
Church, of Beresford, 
the Yankton Association 


which was ordered to lie 
JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
First Congregational 


reary, 
Mr. 


‘ of the 


NALS- 


the ] 
». Dak., 





losing a resolution adopted by 
(‘ongregatonal Churches of South Dakota, indorsing the covenant 
vv oa league of nations and requesting its adoption without 
servations or amendments. I ask that the communication be 
ed in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
nted in the Recorp, as follows: 
inst CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Beresford, 8. Dak., September 1919, 
Lhe EDWIN S, JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C. 
M SENATOR: As scribe of the recent meeting of the Congre- 
cational turches at Centerville, S. Dak., I am instructed to forward 
ou the following resolutions 
“Resolved, That the Yankton Association of Congregational Churches, 
omposed of 25 churches, and including 2,486 members, representing the 
‘or tional interests of the southeastern part of South Dakota, 
cby indorse the pact of the league of nations at present pending 
ore the Senate and urge its adoption without any reservations or 
wiinents that would necessitate its resubmission at present, 
that the scribe be instructed to forward a copy of these resolutions 
tion. Epwin 8S. JOHNSON and the Hon. THomas S. STERLING at 
‘y iste 3 
Respectfully, J. B. Burkuanpt 
EPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Mr. CALDER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
hia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6863) to regulate the 
zit, area, and use of buildings in the District of Columbia 
int to ereate a Zoning commission, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it with amendments, 
Vr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to Which was referred the bill (H. R. 333) providing for the 
sinterment and removal of the remains of the infant child, 
Ni in Lee Molzahn, from the temporary burial site in the 
Disirict of Columbia to a permanent burial place, reported it 
aumendiment avd submitted a report (No. 226) thereon, 
NATE ROLL CALLS, 
Mr. BRANDEGELR. Pursuant to the notice I gave on Saturday, 
T offer the following resolution and ask that it be referred to 
the ¢ ‘ommmnittee on Rules 
Tie resolution (S. Re i) was referred to the Committee on 


Rules, 2s 


follows 


of | 
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Resolved, That Rule XII of the Standing Rules’ of the Senate 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following paragraph : 

“4. When the roll is called, either for the purpose of taking 
yeas or nays or for ascertaining the presence of a quorum, 


the rr ‘ 
shall not be announced by the presiding officer until at least 15 mi: 

shall have elapsed after the beginning of the calling of the roll. | 
every Senator who answers to his name within that time shall have tie 


right to be recorded,” 
LANDING OF MARINES IN DALMATIA, | 
Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I should like to make an ing 


of the Chair. Has there been any response from the cents 
of the Navy to the resolution of inquiry that I introduced a 
week referring to the landing of American marines on the D,] 
matian coast? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. There has been none. 
Mr. KNOX. I note this morning what purports to be a state 
ment of the faets following that landing. It seems now jo 


be pretty generally conceded and there is no doubt about the fac; 

that troops landed from an American vessel of war. The Wash- 

ington Post in one of its leading articles this morning is respon- 
sible for the following statement: ° 

{From the 

FACTS NOW ES 


29 


Washington Post, 
TABLISHED, 


Sept. 1919.] 


The following important facts appear already established : 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels, who last week said he could noi 
that American sailors were being used in the manner described 
press cables, now has official confirmation of the news. 

The orders to Rear Admiral Andrews, commanding the American nayal 
forces in the Adriatic, came from the British Admiralty via th 
council and Rear Admiral Knapp in London. 

The approval or disapproval of the American Navy Department w 
not asked, and the details of the expedition would perhaps have 1 


reached Secretary Daniels had he not cabled specifically to Rear Admiral! 


Andrews, sti ores that remarkable reports were appearing in the news 
papers and asking if they were true. 
WITHOUT DANIELS'S KNOWLEDGE. 
Mr. Daniels was admittedly placed in a peculiar position when « 


that the forces over which he is presumed to ha Lvs 
carrying on what amounted to nava! wa 
It was fully realized that the British Adn 
Admiral Andrews to act on 


reached here stating 
exclusive control were 
without his knowlcdge. 
might desire to issue orders to Rear 
Great Britain and her allies, because the situation required s 
part of nation if D’Annunzio’s followers were to 
check. 

It was further realized that under the new league of nations plan for | 
ecigners would bhi a position to direct American naval forces in o 
gencies with or the consent of the 









some 


in 


without Departmen | 


American Navy 


But as the league is not yet sanctioned by the United States and contro! 
of America’s armed forces has not yet passed out of the jurisdict 


of the American people, it was not believed possible that the Ar 

Navy could be directed to undertake a warlike expedition with 

consent of the head of the American Navy. 1 
It may have been for this reason that Secretary Daniels wa 1 | 

that the reports-in the press could not be correct until he had off 


confirmation. 


Mr. President, 


I can appreciate the doubt in the mind of 
tary Daniels when that startling report first came to our sl 

I can appreciate how the head of the American Navy would f 

when it was publicly charged that marines, exclusively under t! 


control of his department, had been landed upon foreign s 
for the purpose of carrying out the wishes and the desires of a | 
nation. I can understand how a further doubt might have ds 
turbed his serene mind, and that is as to whether or hot | 
was only the first number of a program to which we may b 
cretly committed in the way of military and naval actly ties 
Europe. . 

It had been my intention, Mr. President, this morning to Have 
presented a resolution for a thorough investigation of the whole 
situation, but I was informed that such a resolution had been 
prepared by the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. | 

Mr. BRANDEGEE and Mr. SHERMAN addressed thie ¢ I 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut. — 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I want to ask the Senator from Pennsy* 
vania a question before he takes his seat, if he will allow me ( 
do so. As indicative of the danger of operating thi \rmy 
Navy of the United States in this haphazard, unauthorized a 
ner, I wish to ask the Senator what sort of a situation Ww: wou" 
have been in if the marines who were landed had beet oppor’ 
and had been killed by the people whom they were tryils '°) 
out of the city of Trau? 

Mr. KNOX. If they had beem-oppesed and contflic! nsuet 
we would have been carrying on a war against then ; 

Without a declaration of war by © 


Mr. BRANDEGEE 


gress. 
wir vy 


Mr. KNOX. I have heard of no declaration of 
2zTess. . 4 la W il] 
Mr. McCORMICK. If the Senator from Pennsy! "2 with 


permit me to correct him, we would have been was!!)} 
them as we did at Vera Cruz. —— 

Mr. KNOX. ‘That, perhaps, is another name om it. The . a 
have become considerably confused within the last (WV oe 
but certainly, under the old-fashioned definition as [0 "oO 
stitutes an invasion, we would have been Inviattl!! 








1919. 








iry; and if we had shot down their citizens in order to make 
vood the ground that we had gained in that invasion, we would 
hive been carrying on war. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That would seem to me to be the situa- 
iol, 

1 wish to call attention to the fact that the dispatches I have 
seen, as reported in the publie prints, are to the effect that the 
admiral who landed the marines, who interfered in this situation 
in Dalmatia on the Adriatic coast, states that he did so under 
the orders of a supreme council sitting somewhere. I am not 
aware Who represented this country on that supreme council, 
hut I eall the attention of the Senate and of the country to the 
unbelievable state of affairs when the Army and Navy of the 
United States are ordered around Europe and Asia at the behest 
of some supreme council, a body utterly unknown to the Con- 
stitution of this country, and a body in which the people of this 
country have no confidence whatever. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, if it be in order at this time, I sub- 
mit the resolution which I send to the desk, and ask that it 
he read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will read as requested. 

The Seeretary read the resolution (S. Res. 198), as follows: 


Without objection, the Secretary 


Whereas it is reported in the newspapers of this date that a force of 
American sailors or marines were landed on the Dalmatian coast from 
vessel of the United States Navy by direction of the British Ad- 
miralty and without the knowledge of the President, the Secretary of 
the United States Navy, or other competent authority of the United 
States: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Department of State be requested to inform the 
Senate of the facts concerning this report at the earliest possible 


moment 


Mr. NEW. Mr. President, inasmuch as the resolution which I 
have sent to the desk calls for no more than a statement of the 
acts in the ease, I apprehend there will be no objection to its 
immediate consideration, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
mmediate consideration. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, withholding for the pres- 
ent an objection to the immediafe covwsideration of the resolution, 
I want to ask Senators who are agitating this question if they 
re operating upon the theory that we have entered into any 
settlement? As I understand, we are now in exactly the 
ttitude in which we were at the time of the signing of the 
armistice. We have made no peace settlement, and no peace 

has been made nor will be made until a sufficient 
number of the first-rate powers have signed the treaty to put 
it into effect. 

It is well known that during this period the supreme council, 
inder the war powers of the President of the United States, 
was formed for the maintenance of a semblance, at least, of law 
nd order; and for the temporary preservation of the status in 
The United States, as I understand, participated with 
the same nations with which it had been associated in the war, 
and in this particular ease, though all I have is press reports, 
ihe reports state that that particular work on the Dalmatian 
coast was allotted to the United States. Great Britain has had 

llotted to her certain other work, and Italy has had allotted to 
lier certain other work. Italy is confronted by something 
‘hich partakes very much of the nature of a revolution; and 
the only purpose of the action of the American marines in this 
case is the purpose that they have had from the beginning, and 
that they have had since the armistice was signed, of maintain- 
ing the conditions as they then existed. I can not understand 
Why Senators are going on the assumption that we have arrived 

Slate of peace. We can not arrive at a state of peace until 
‘le treaty is ratified by France, Italy, and the United States, 

Mr. MCCORMICK. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
(0 interrupt him there? 

Mr. HTPCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. MCCORMICK, We are not in a state of war with Serbia 
ot Italy, are we? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 

Mr. McCORMICK, 


peace 


settlement 


Kurope. 


No. 
Or engaged in suppressing insurrection 





taly, are we? 

\ ! Y ‘ ‘ —~T , . s 

: / HITCHCOCK, We are not in actual active war, but we 
mainly are not in a state of peace 


Mr. McCORMICK. 
Mr. LODGR. 
Mr, 


With Italy? 

With Italy? 

HITCHCOCK. And I do not understand why Senators 

” ceed nn the theory that either the Navy or the Army is 

mes T a ther control than it was during the war. During 
var Secretary of the Navy did not issue orders from 


Ger 


Was tn . , . 
ashing “n for every movement of the Navy over there. The 
ans ‘ed in conjunction with the navies of Great Britain, 


ud of Italy, and orders were not issued from Wash- 


EVI 383 
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mgton for every landing of marines or for every movement 1 
every vessel. 





Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may | ask the Senator a que 
tion? 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 


Mr. LODGE. When did we go to war with Italy ? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We have not gone to war with Ltaly. 

Mr. LODGE, It is the Italians that we drove out of Trau. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Massachusetts must 
know that the Italian Government has practically agreed with 
the United States and that the Italians who are in Fiume and 
on the Dalmatian coast are now practically in insurrection, 
which the Italian Government is not able to suppress. I do not 
think the Senater—— 

Mr. LODGE. Did the Italian Government ask us to drive th 
Italians out of Trau? 

Mr. HITCOCOCK. Iam not advised what the Italian Govern- 
ment did, but I am advised that the Italian Government and 
the French Government and the British Government and the 
United States Government are practically in accord as to the 
policy that should be pursued on the Dalmatian coast and with 
regard to Fiume, and that the situation is complicated by what 
amounts to an insurrection of the Italian troops. There is no 
difficulty ; our relations with the Italian Government are entirel\ 
amicable; our ambassador is in Rome; our diplomatic relation: 
are in entire accord, and there is every indication that th 
Italian Parliament stands squarely behind the Italian prinw 
minister in the arrangement which he has made. The onl 
trouble is with some Italian insurrectionists, and whatever the 
United States has done in this case has been done by the order 
of men over there who have been issuing such orders for months. 
and there is no reason why that condition should be changed in 
the face of insurrection and lawlessness. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if lhe 
would regard the situation in his home city such as to require the 
use of marines or the Army to put down lawlessness or insur 
rection? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If there is disorder——~ 

Mr. MOSES. Should we ask 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will answer the question. 

Mr. MOSES. Should we ask the people of Italy to come here 
and do that? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The United States is fortunately perfectly 
eapable of handling the situation within the United Stutes. 

Mr. MOSES. And most people, accordingly, Mr. President——— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I ask the Senator not to interrupt ime 
without leave. 

Mr. MOSES. Very well. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The United States is perfectly capable of 
maintaining law and order within its own borders, and I believe 
that the Government of Italy is able to maintain law and order 
within its own borders; but its borders are not on the other side 
of the Adriatic. That is not Italian territory, and the Senator 
knows it very well. 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask the Senator a question at that point? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator may. 

Mr. MOSES. Does the Senator regard the action that has 
taken place at Trau and which is evidently about to take place 
at Fiume is for the purpose of protecting the existing terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of Fiume? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; it is not, and the Senator knows very 
well it is not. It is simply for the purnose of maintaining the 
status until the joint agreement which has been made by the 
United States can be carried out. There has not been blood- 
shed upon the part of the United States; there has been nothing 
but the landing of marines to preserve order, just as under every 
administration the landing of marines has been ordered on the 
Western Hemisphere in countries contiguous to us. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. NEW. Does the Senator think that under any statement 
of conditions or facts there is an impropriety in the United 
States Senate asking for the facts concerning this matter? 
Does he not think it true that the fact that there bas been no 
bloodshed in connection with the landing of American troops is 
due rather to good fortune than to any other circumstance? As 
the Senator from Illinois very aptly inquired, when did we go 
to war with Italy or when did we go to war with Serbia, or 
why should the United States armed forces be used upon the 
authority of any foreign government or any supreme council 
or any agency other than the one established by the Consti- 
tution of the United States for interference in the affairs of 
a friendly power? Is it not true, notwithstanding the fact 
stated by the Senator from Nebraska, that while the Secretary 
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of tl Navy and the President did send the naval forees ot | sem was immediately adopted. It seems to me, therefore, thy; 
the United States upon the high seas during the recent war | we should give the State Department a little time, and assuy 
ind that they did things, perhaps, without direct and specitic that it is both willing and anxious to reply, before bombardi: 
rders from the President or the Secretary of the Navy, they | tt with another resolution. If IT am at fault in my recollectio; 
; were so sent for cooperation with our allies against our ene- | IT hope some Senator will correct me I do not think IT am 
ies and not against our friends and allies? oo heing the case, I ask that the resolution go over yt | 
— Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I will say in answer to | to-morrow, 
he Senator that I have not any objection te proper inquiry at | Mr. HITPFCOHCOCK. Mr. President, if the Senator will peri 
ihe proper time. Inquiry has already been made, which I pre- | me, I neglected to state while [ was on my feet that the ter 
sume will be answered in due time under the resolution of | tory in question is Austrian territory, which wa: to be plac 
the Senator from Pennsytvania |Mr. Knox]. I de not think | under the military and naval authorities of the nations wh; 
it is within the dignity of the Senate of the United States | were associated together in this war. Until its fate is sett] 
to harass the departments with inquiries with which we are! it has cot to remain under those authorities, and we hay 
very little concerned. ‘The Senator speaks as though we were | to hear our share of that burden 
nvading Italian territory He knows very well that our treops Mr. THOMAS. Those are the facts; and of course the a 
ve not landed on Italian territory. IT now ask that the reso- | rangement, whatever it was, was necessury to be made, ar 
Intien go over unfil to-morrow must be observed and enforced until final adjudication of th 
fHOMAS obtained the floor. territory shall have been made. 
J NELSON Mr. President The VICE PRESIDENT. On cbjeetion, the resolution h 
Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. fone over. 
Mr. NELSON. I simply wanted to ask a question. It may be Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, has the resolution been « 
oo late I wish to a either the Senator from Indiana or | posed of? 
‘scnator from Nebraska whether the Italian Government or | The VICE PRESIDENT. It went over under objection. i 
other Government has protested against the landing of our | Mr. SHISRMAN. Mr. President, the resolution of the Senator 
treop from Indiana seems to me highly appropriate. Before yicld 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I will answer the question. | the fleor I shall introduce a joint resolution which I have on ; 
So far as I know, no protest has been made or recorded or | desk, which will eover not onky this specific instance but future 
even announced from the Italian Government or from the Jugo- | use of the Navy in Italian waters or elsewhere on like condu: 
Slav Government. The question propounded by the Senator It seems to me that we ought not only to check this prese 
from Massachusetts to the Senator frem Nebraska is a very j activity of our naval forces, acting apparently without f) 
pertinent one in this discussion. Of course we are not at war direction of any established authority in our own country 
ith Italy. We have not been, and I hope we never will be; to provide for future activities of a like kind. 
t, unless my recollection is at fault, when the Piume situation | Mr. President, this is not within the -exercise of tl: 
ecnine critical and the Italian Government was threatened iu | power of the President. In ‘reality it is action under 
consequence league nations. If there be any authority outside of 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 2 | United States to give directing power to ‘the naval forces 0! 
ite further? | the United States, it must be by virtue of the league. We h 
Mr. THOMAS. Yes in press reports, of the supreme council having given direct 
Mr. NELSON Suppose the landing of our marines there | to that part of ‘the American Navy which is in Italian wat 
was done by direct or indirect request of the TItalinn Govern- | to take the conduct covered by the resolution. In that even | 
eut for the purpose of temporarily preserving law and order | it is either an unwarranted exercise of authority by the council 
iere, Could that be called an act of war against Italy? | of ‘the lengue of nations or by some one of the nations alread) 
Mr. THOMAS. Oh, if it was done pursuant to a request of | supposed to have ratified the treaty in order to be within f! 
the Italian Government, it could net be an-act of war under | operation of the league. In either event it is not within the 
uny circumstances, war powers of the President. The league covenant, if it be a 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me a | treaty, has not yet been ratified by the Senate, nor has the 
moment ? treaty concluding peace with Germany been ratified by the 
Mr. THOMAS. I yield. Senate. Any obligations imposed or sought to be imposed by the 


ir. LODGE. ‘This does not concern Fiume at all. This is the 


ity of Trau, on the Dalmatian coast, and the people who were 
riven out were Italians; so it could hardly have been done at 
the request of the Italian Government. 
Mr. THOMAS. But, Mr. President, this is one of the conse- 
quences of the Fiume incident, so far as we are able to judge 


from the information at hand. Fiume was :placed practically 


under international control by express or tacit agreement con- 
sequent upon the attitude of Italy on the one hand and Jugo- 
Slavia on the other regarding the ultimate disposition to ‘be 


ade of it, and it was garrisoned by small numbers of British 
nd French troops, both of which were driven out by D’An- 
hen he made his spectacular entrance Into that city 
prociaimed it a part of Italian territory. That incident 
unfortunate one, an unlawful one, and one which, but 


MUnZzio 1 


na 


WAS tI 


for the exercise of great tactfulness, might and probably would 
have resulted in bloodshed, followed by a situation of extreme 
nternational delicacy, and one which might very easily lend to 
the renewal of war. 

\s has been said by the Senator from Nebraska, the war is 
not yet technically over, and the eeccupation of Fiume was not 
italian or Jugo-Slav prior to D’Annunzio’s entry. Sinee that 
time the Italian Government has been in a very critical situa- 
tion between the desire of the Italian public to retain Fiume 
and the very evident breach of faith committed by D’Annunzio, 

and which the Italian Government under the circumstances 
naturally hesitated about either repudiating or affirming. Ac- 
cording to the morning dispatches, the Italian Government has 


received a vote of confidence, and can no doubt handle the 
situation more intelligently from now on; but I feel very 


sure that the landing of our marines in Dalmatia was due to 
this unfortunate international situation, and ‘until Italy or 


Jugo-Slavia or both shall protest it seems ‘to me ‘very much like 
a tempest in a teapot. 


With regard to the resolution of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. New], unless my recollection is greatly at fault a similar 


resolution was introduced last week and by unanimous con- 


league or the treaty re not yet binding upon ‘this Government. 
Therefore there is no legal authority from the leagu the 


or 


treaty to take action. If, therefore, it be of any authority 
whatever, it must relate back to the war powers of the Presi- 
dent. 

The war powers of the President are derived from the joint 
resolution of a 6, 1917, declaring war against Germany. 


The war against Germany is not connected with the Dalmatian 
coast, nor with Italian boundaries, except as it may be connecte (d 
with the treaty or with the league of nations. This ction is 
not connected with the declaration of April 6, 1917. Neither 
the lengue nor the treaty, therefore, can be made the authority 
for this action, because they have not yet been ae by the 


Senate. If it recur back, therefore, to the general war powers 
of the President, he possesses no war powers “outside of the joint 
resolution to direct the Army and Navy against the enem) 
name in that joint resolution. That enemy is neither the 


Jugo-Slav nation nor the Italian nation. We are not at wal 
with either one or the other of these nations—assuming that the 
Jugo-Slav nation shall become an independent State nor are 
we authorized by the head of the Navy or any authority in the 
United States to invade Italy or Italian waters, nor 10 land 
upon the territory of the new proposed State of Jugo-Si: Avit 
Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to his colleague? 
Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. en 
Mr. McCORMICK. I venture to suggest that my co! leagt 
is led into the same error as the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
He assumes ‘that under “the new freedom ” the Government : 
conducted under the Constitution, I suppose. Is that the 4 
sumption upon which the Senator is speaking? 





from Illinois 


Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. —— 
Mr. McCORMICK. I am astonished that he has Jear 


better Guring the course of this long debate. : 
Mr. SHERMAN. I believe the astonishment of my 
is justified. We have so long been proceeding unde! the 


colleague 
» jl limit 








Mie 


), 


able war powers of the Executive and under the functioning of 
i league that has not yet been ratified by the Senate that we 
have departed from the old lines of government. Sir Eric Drum- 
mond is functioning constantly. He is the secretary of the sec- 
retariat. The principal nation in the league, if it ever be 
iwccomplished, for our purposes is Great Britain. Great Britain, 
t seems from press reports, is delivering orders to the United 
States Navy in Italian waters. That is precisely what it is 
doing. Now, I have a very great respect for Great Britain, for 
her governmental powers and for what she done in the 
vorld; but I refuse, for my part, to recognize any authority on 
her part since the Revolutionary War to order the American 
Navy anywhere in the world to perform any naval acts. The 
urpose of the resolution offered by the Senator from Indiana 
s not only to ascertain by what authority this action is had, 
if possible, to check it. If this action accomplishes any- 
ng, it will place this Government and its armed forces in 
mflict either with the Italian Government or with a consider- 

» part of the Italian forces. 
Italy faces civil war to-day. This so-called poet leader who 
has occupied Fiume is not going merely to illustrate a stanza 
some poem he has written. In addition to being a poet— 
a2 common combination, it is true—he is a practical man in 
fairs in Italy, and he knows what he is doing. He has behind 
in a considerable portion of the public sentiment of the whole 
itulian nation. When this proceeds much further on the Dal- 
| tian coast, in Fiume, or anywhere in the Adriatic Provinces, 
very grave question whether the whole Italian people 
not take charge of this matter. It is well understood that 
Orlando’s resignation, following a proclamation the 
President over the heads of the Italian authorities 
‘ir. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I rise to a point of 


has 


by 


order. 


SHERMAN. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. 
VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas wil] 
his point of order. 
ir. ROBINSON, I demand the regular order. 
| j VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Itlinois is out 
of order. The introduction of bills and joint resolutions is in 
Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to introduce a joint resolution. I 


to the Secretary’s desk and ask that it be read. Instead 
ng to have it lie over, I think I will ask that it go to the 
ittee on Foreign Relations. It covers not only the ter- 
covered by the resolution of the Senator from Indiana, 
vers future conduct elsewhere in use of the Army 
Navy, and declares it to be unlawful. I am getting back 
the Constitution by this resolution 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 111) outlining the attitude 
auintained by the Government of the United States and 
val and military forces in dealing with conditions upon 
matian coast was read the first time by its title and the 
time at length and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
s, as follows: 
d, ete., That the interference by the Government of the 
ites in controversies concerning Italian boundaries, territory, 
relating to the Adriatic Provinces, the action of the 
ate naval forces, under the orders of the supreme council, 
further action therein, be, and are hereby, disapproved and 
to be unwarranted and without lawful authority, and all such 
the premises is hereby declared not to be within the power, 
per province of the Government of United States of 
ll appropriations for military and naval purposes or in 
| ‘ff heretofore or hereafter made be, and the same are 
ibited from being expended or in any manner used for any 
| relating to Italy. It further appearing from a statement 
etary of the Navy that on September 23, 1919, an American 
the United States Navy land«d at Trau, a Dalmatian port, 
town and expelled or caused to withdraw therefrom Italian 
ered and occupied the place under a direction or assign 
h place in a zone alleged to be assigned by the supreme 
| » the United States to be policed by this Government; it is 
{ larel that such assignment or direction by the supreme 
! ign territory to be policed or guarded by the United 
rnment is beyond the power of such council or the executive 
6° this Governnent so to impose such burdens or responsi 
his Government, unless by treaty made by the President, 
ice and consent of the Senate, and that such attempt to 
i¢@ action of the Senate or otherwise impose any such obliga- 
arranted and declared to be of no binding force upon the 


ihe 


Che 


1) 


11008 


the 


MNLLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 


Ml nt 
by 
by Mr. PI'VTMAN: 
(S. $104) authorizing the Central Pacific Railroad Co. 
vila, or its successors or assigns, to convey for public 
ns irk purposes certain parts of its right of way; to the 
‘lee on Publie Lands. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: 
(S. 5105) for the relief of F. C. X. 
piper); to the Committee on 


Boucher (with ac- 
Indian Affairs. 
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| other camp equipment 
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By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 8106) granting a pension to Mary Boyles (with ac 
companying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3107) granting 2 pension to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3108) granting an increase 
Gibson; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Ada L. Kitchings;: te 


pension to Aurelia H 


AMENDMENT TO FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $100,000 for the investigation and development of methods 
of educational extension, Bureau of Education, intended to be 
proposed by him to the first deficiency appropriation bill, which 


was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 


to be printed. 
VRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 
message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on this day approved and signed the following acts and 


joint resolution: 

S. 276. An to amend sections 4 and 5 of an act entitled 
“An act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for othe 
purposes,’ approved December 29, 1916; 

S. 277. An act to authorize absence by homestead settlers ait 
entrymen, and for other purposes; 

S. 2624. An act to provide travel allowances for 
tired enlisted men and Regular Army reservists; 


act 


o~ 


certain re- 


S. 2972. An act to extend the cancellation stamp privileg: 
the Roosevelt Memorial Association; and 
S. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretar. « 


War to loan to the city of Atlanta, Ga., tents, cots, blankets, an 
for the use of United Confederate V« 


erans in tl 


heir convention from October 7 to 10, 1919. 
1LOUSE BILL REFERKED. 
H. R. SO78. An act to regulate the importation of coal-tar 


products, to promote the establishment of the manufacture 
thereof in the United States, and, incident thereto, to amend th 


act of September 8, 1916, entitled “An act to increase the reve 
nue, and for other purposes,” was read twice by its title an 


referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before the morning busin 
is closed I ask permission to be allowed to read to the Senat 
a few excerpts sent me by Mr. Addison Brown, of S} 


ringtield, 
Mo., and stated by him to be from addresses made by Charle 


Sumner in 1845 and 1849, which I think might well apply to 
this question of a league of nations. I do not think that 
of us will claim that Charles Sumner was a wild idealist, bu 


rather that he was a practical, patriotic American; and wit! 
the permission of the Senate I would like to also read an extr 
or two from a letter inclosing the excepts from this speech 0 
Charles Sumner. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hears none. 


Is The Cha 


there objection? 


Mr. McCUMBER. The letter is dated September 16, 191! 
and is from Addison Brown, a lawyer of Springfield, Mo. In thi 


letter he states: 

Senator Sumner was one of the founders of the 
His speech on “ The True Grandeur of Nations,’ 
July 4, 1845, was one of the best argumer in 
nations that I have ever read. 


Republican Part 
made at Boston o1 
its favor of a leagu 

Following are a few excerpts from that speech as it 
to me by Mr. Brown: 


moter 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIO)D 
‘As the cedars of Lebanon are higher than the grass of th 
valley; as the heavens are higher than the earth; as man 


higher than the beast of the fields; as angels are higher th: 
tian; as he that ruleth his spirit is higher than he that ta! 
a city; so are the virtues and victories of peace higher than 
virtues and victories of war. 

“In this spirit I propose to inquire what, in our age, ar 
true subjects of national ambition—what is truly national 
national honor; what is the true grandeur of nations? 

“The true grandeur of humanity is in moral elevation sus 
tained, enlightened, and decorated by the intellect of man. 

“The true token of this grandeur in a State are the diffusion 
of the greatest happiness among the greatest number, and the 
passionless, Godlike justice, which controls the relations of th: 
State to other States, and to all the people who are committed 
to its charge. 

“Let the grandeur of man be discerned in the blessings 
he has secured ; in the good he has accomplished ; in the triumphs 
of benevolence and justice; in the establishment of perpetual 
peace. 

* Believe th: 


Which 


{ you can do it and you can do it.” 








_ 
WA EM OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS. 
efore the American Peace Society at Boston, May 28, 1849.] 

I need not el} now on the waste and cruelty of war. These 
ure i face, like lurid meteor lights, as we travel 
the pnge of history. We see the desolation and death that pursue 
emoniae tootsteps. We look upen sacked towns, upon rav- 
rritories, upon violated homes; we behold all the sweet 
harities of life ehanged to wormwood and gall, Our seul is 
pel ed by the sharp moan of mothers, sisters, and daugh- 
of fathers, brothers, and sons, whe, in the bitterness of 
their bereavement, refuse to be comforted. Our eyes rest at last 
upon one of these fair fields, where Nature, in her abundance, 


spre wis her 


cloth of gold, specious and apt fer the entertainment 
from the curious subtlety of 





oft mighty multitudes—or, perhaps 
ts position, like the carpet in the Arabian tale, seeming to con- 
<0 as to be covered by a few only, or to dilate so as to re- 
‘ innumerable host. Here, under a bright sun, such as 
S Austerlitz suena Vista, amidst the peaceful har- 
( ‘nature, on t Sabbath of peace, we behold bands of 
0 s, children of a common Father, heirs to a common happi- 
ess, struggling together in the deadly fight, with the madness of 
llen spirit seeking with murderous weapons the lives of 
yrothers who have never injured them or their kindred. The 
Lv rages. The ground is soaked with their commingling 
blood. The s rent by their commingling cries. Horse and 
‘ide re stretched together on the earth. More revolting than 
} angled victims, than the gashed limbs, than the lifeless 
inks, than the spattering brains, are the lawless passions which 
mpestlike, through the fiendish tumult. 
jorror-struck, we ask, Wherefore this hateful contest? 
i lancholy but truthful answer comes that this is the estab- 
nethod of determining justice between nations. 
" hanges. Far away on the distant pathway of 
enn 0 ships approach each other, with white canvas 
spremnm » receive the fiving gales. They are proudly 
\ f iuman art has been lavished in their graceful 
tions n their well-compacted sides, while they look 
"i dimensi ‘like floating happy islands on the sea. A 
t us ere, vith costly appliances of comfort, hives in their 
shelter. Surely these two travelers shall meet in joy 
iendship: the flag at the masthead shall give the signal 
Iship: the happy sailors shall eluster in the rigging, 
n on the yardarms, to look each other in the face, while 
) hilurating voices of beth crews shall mingle in aceents of 
ss uncontrollable. It is not so. Not as brothers, net as 
not wayfarers of the common ocean, do they come 
y but enemies.’ 
eb vessels now bristle fiercely with death-dealing 
ents. 4 their spacious decks, aloft on all their masts, 
s the deadly musketry. From their sides spout cataracts 
4  gainidst the pealing thunders of a fatal artillery. They, 
ul escuped *the dreadful teuch of merchanit-marring 
vho had sped on their long and solitary way un- 
ry nd or wave—whom the hurricane had spared—in 
favor storms and seas had intermitted their immitigable 
iow at last fall by the hand of each other. The same 


spectacle of herror greets us from both ships. On their decks, 


reddened with blood, the murderers of St. Bartholomew and 
of the Sicilian Vespers, with the fires of Smithfield, seem to 
brea unew, and to concentrate their rage. Hach has 


“uk forth 
become a swimming 
s of the sea 


rudely shattered by 


Golgotha. At length, these vessels— 
once so stately, so proudly built, but 
cannon balls, with shivered masts and 
us unmanageable wrecks, weltering on 


nel pageant 
AL pPMIRCALE 


age salls—exist only 


rtai ives, Whose temporary lull of peace is now their 

fety. In amazement at this strange, unnatural contest, 

iy from country and home, where there is no country or home 

oO «lk d, v sk agai Wherefore this dismal duel? Again 
the incho ut truthful answer promptly comes that this 
i ie established method of determining justice between na- 
President, this rccursed and damnable established method 

of determining peace and justice between the nations of the 
has lasted altogether too long in the world. ‘The time 


ome, the opportunity is ripe, for the American people, hand 
iu luind with the people of the world, to disestablish this ac- 
stablished method of bringing about peace and justice 

ld We may not be taking the very best method. 


i} WOrld 
Che proposed ways 


nay not be a perfect way, but any step in the 


right direction, any step intended to bring about some method 
of establishing peace and justice between the nations of the 
wor ought to be seized upon, the older method having so dis 
maliv ond cruelly failed. 

M President, [T think we all honor Charles Sumner. We 
honor him as one of the great 
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founders of the Republican | hewspapers snapshots that are 


} people, 
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Party. We honor him as 4 great statesman, and his words that 
I have given to-day in these small excerpts speak a languace 
of hope for the people not only of the United States, but of all 
the world. And again, Mr. President, I express the hope that we 
will be able to throw aside partisan prejudice, partisan fealty. 
and every sentiment of hatred toward the Executive because of 
any errors he may have made—and I think he has made many 
and approach this subject as a nation desiring to establish jus 
tice and right between the peoples of the world. 

Mr. President, for many years I have preached the doctrine 
of a league of nations to enforce peace, and though I think the 
instrument before us is far from perfect, I shall continue to stand 
by all my convictions, which have not been changed, that sp 
arrangement can be entered into between the peace-loving ere 
nations of the world to protect the rights of nations, just 
communities protect the rights of their citizens. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I am very muel sur- 
prised at the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCunsrner}, en 
tertaining the views that he does on the horrors of war, so vi: 
orously supporting an instrument—the covenant of the leae 
of nations—which provides that the United States shall be 
involved in every war whieh arises in the world, under which 
an army of the United States will be organized to serve jn 
Russia, under which an army of the United States is new bein 
organized to serve in Germany, under which the spectacle which 
has been discussed here this morning of landing American mili- 
tary forces to take part in a lecal controversy on the shores 
of the Adriatic shall become part of the established system 
our foreign relations. 

I ask to have read a telegram from citizens of Spokane, W: 
which I send to the Seeretary’s desk. 

VICh I 


The ‘RESIDENT. Is there objection? ‘The ©€ 
hears none, and the Secretary wilt read. 

The Secreiary read as follows: 

SPOKANE, W.iSH., September 
HH M i NDEXTER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We ieve ihat perpetuation of the political independence a: vy 
eignts the United States and the best interests of our allies and all 
liberty-loving peoples require adoption by the Senate of such 
amendments and reservations to the league of nations covena | 
posed by the Foreign Relations Committee, together with such oth 
amendments and reservations as may be necessary to make the peace 


treaty and league of nations covenant confirm the principles of t 
Declaration of Independence, Wasbington’s Farewell Address, the 
roe dectrine, and the Constituticn of the United States 


Holding 

these convictions we hereby respectfully urge the Hon. WrestLey L. Jones 

and the Hon. MiLES PoTNDEXTER to at all times exert, as United States 

Senators from the State of Washington, every legitimate power and i | 

fluence which they possess for the adoption of the aforesaid amendments | 

and reservations, to the end that “ government of the people, by tt | 

for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 
Unanimously authorized and adopted in open public me 

League to Preserve Americanism, of Spokane, Wash. 


| 
| 





tibg 


kdwin TY. Coman, Del Carey Smith, B. L. Gordon, H. 5 
Stooltire, R. P. Woodworth, O. C. Moore, A, G. Avery, 
CC. H. Weeks, Thaddeus S, Lane. John M. Gleeson, A. T 
Anderson, Julius A. Zittel, A. L. Lewelling, committ | 
LABOR STRIKES. 
Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think the Nenate mighi 


be interested in a voice from a soldier in one of the strike r 
gions. I have a little clipping here from the Canten (Ohio) 
News, a newspaper published in my home eity, relating to an 
incident which occurred at the plant of the United Alloy Stee! 
Corporation, which is the largest of our many large manutactur- 
ing plants. It reads: 
SOLDISR RUNS PICKET LINES. 

Thursday afternoon at the plant of the United Alloy Steel Corporation 
a recently returned American soldier endeavored to enter the pia 
to work and was restrained and held back by a number of foreign 
who were acting on the picket line. ; y , , ; 

To these foreigners the American soldier said: “I am an A A 
and have just returned from France, where I was in active servic | 
for two years. I worked at this plant before enlisting, and while tsht 
ing in France for $30 a month you foreigners have held my yoo. SES 
earned big money. With your pockets full of money you can nov 
to loaf. I have a wife and five children to support and must 
‘Time and again I went over the top and through the lines of mn 
and other foreigners in France, and I am now going through this 
picket line to work.” 

And he did 

There is much food for thought in that short statemet 

Mr. SHERMAN. May I state to the Senator from Ohi 
POMERENE] that I received this morning photographs =e 
some of this same kind of aliens who are chasing et 
citizens down the railroad track, throwing rocks and ae - a) 

: ‘ , . shasing are Tht - . 
car pins at them. ‘The men whom they are ehasing are | not 61 
cans whe want to work. Those doing the chasing are | : ( a 
. . > Aare it 

on strike, who are alfens, who have not even declare: sal iF 
. . » ‘ . eae . Mine Se « “pIsti 
intention of becoming American citizens, That is 4 a o ‘ 
occurrence, and in the Chieago Daily News and othet hic 
taken by their corresponcen’ 















191d. 


ihe ground are published every day. Iam in receipt of those 


gshowlbg that that is the condition. 
ur. THOMAS. All of which, Mr. President, means, in my 
iudgment, that it is time for Americans in this country to get 


vr, whether they are native born or naturalized, because 
‘here are plenty of naturalized Americans who are just as good 
{mericans as the native born. Once that movement begins, 
nd L hope it will begin before night, the moral influence which 
ch an aggregation would necessarily create in public opinion 
iid do more to restore normal conditions in America than 

nvthing else I know of. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in connection with the 
to which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomMERENE] calls 


Ol 
\ 


stiention, 1 ask permission to read very briefly a few extracts 
he principles which have been expressed in wwiting and | 


ni | in pamphlet form by the man who was designated by the 
\r an Federation of Labor to organize the steel workers— 
\\ | Z. Foster, secretary of the American Federation of 


jor committee appointed for that purpose, and the principal 
er and ineiter of the strike. 

\ few days ago I was in Youngstown, Ohio. I was told there 

sponsible people that among the arguments which were used 

the men to go on strike at meetings which were called 





to it 
irpose of bringing it about were statements like this: 
| see smoke coming out of the chimneys of this factory 
Monda ning we will be there and we will burn your houses 
some of the people then said, “If we do go on strike, 
i we live on?” “ Oh,” the organizers of the strike said, 
plenty of food in the grocery stores down town and in 
houses. Go and take it. It belongs to you anyhow.” 
| s been said by some people that the principles expressed | 
mphlet which is published under the name of “ Syndical- | 
Earl C. Ford and William Z,. Foster, have been aban- 
y Foster, but from the incident which I have just eited 
| s that the identical principles expressed in the book, 
m having been abandoned, are being put into effect 
inducements used by this man in bringing about the 
present time. They have not been abandoned at 
| me identical language which I have cited as being | 
| | to me as the threats which were used and the advice | 
i s given to employees of the steel mills to induce them to 


‘ike is contained in the pamphlet published over the 
r strike leader, 


of the book. On page 5 of the book is contained this 
1feme inder the title “Anti-Statism.” A great 
inufactured to fit the new doctrines that are being 


ri) ° 
ri I read: 


\t this early date, though many of the minor details 
ion plan of the new society can only be guessed at, many 
(lines are fairly clear. One of these is that there will be 


Syndicalist sees in the State only an instrument of op- | 


bungling administrator of industry, 
the future society. He no need for any general 
ernmental body, and intends that the workers in 
manage the affairs of their particular industry; the 
nage the mines, the railroaders manage the railroads, 

ch all the lines of human activity. 
ding a few more extracts from other pages of the 
1 | to say that in the testimony given before the Inter- 
ce Committee of the Senate within the last few 
ininent leaders of organized labor, including the 


tof the American Federation of Labor and including the 


of the Plumb plan for the disposition of the 


and proposes to 


42CS 


essence and the fundamental principle involved | 


ct from the book which I have just read appears. 
‘Gown, it amounted to this in that testimony, that they 
“WC hot be satisfied with any action of a governmental body 

a UE tment of such questions as wages and hours of labor 
dustrial disputes. It appeared from that testimony 


ng the antistrike provision of the Cummins biil, 
ding before the Senate, the statement was made by 
that if they are not satisfied with the conditions of 
wc of labor that obtain in railroad employment, the 


Munal except their own tribunal. 


| “ and representatives who are, at present, at least, in 
Laboy or.) eee to be in control of the American Federation of 
this hoe affiliated and allied organizations. On page 8 of 
“ppears this statement: 

emen, superintendents, cte. 


rily 
It 






In the future syndicalist 


Will be superseded by the rule of facts and figures. 
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read just a few short extracts to give an idea of | 
| scabs 
| known as 
many new | 


each | 


| in the bearings ef the machinery or otherwise disable 


ould not be satisfied with its adjustment by any | 


Thar, USit to have the authority to cease to operate the lines. | 
“iS, Of Course, the assumption of governmental authority, | 
lor the purpose of showing that the extreme radical 
fo 4 ‘ry aS expressed in this book called “ Syndicalism,” | 
ne wir essence and substance adopted by the authorized | 


unscientific custom of majority rule will be just | 


2 ee, 
6073 
Not only will the industries be operated in the 
above outlined, but the responsible positions in them will be filled in a 
manner all at variance with democratic principles. The foremen, super- 
intendents, etc., will be chosen on the score of their fitness by examina- 
tion, instead of on the score of their ability to secure the support of an 
ignorant majority, through their oratoricai powers, good looks, influence, 
or what not, as is the ordinary democratic i 


undemocratic manner 


procedure Syndicalism and 

democracy based on suffrage do not mix. ; 

On page 11 I find this: 

The strikers or revolutionists— 

They use the two words as synonyms— 
will be everywhere, and will everywhere seiz ‘ wi pi 
talist property they can lay their hands on. 5 

Further on, on the same page, I find this 

These individuals— 

Referring to the police and officers of the k ~ 
can be easily overwhelmed and disarmed 

Further on, on the same page, this occurs: 

On the other band, they are teaching working-class soldim to 
shoot their brothers and sisters- 

* They,” referring to the striker: yndicalists,” as they ar 


denominated 


not to shoot their brothers and sisters who are in the revolt: but, if need 
be, to shoot their own officers and te desert the Army when the cru I 


moment arrives. This double propaganda of contempt fer ipitalist 
property “rights” and antimilitarism are inseparable from the prop 
gation of the general strike. 

That is the identical proposition to which I ref | 
epening of my remarks. 

On page 12 I find: 

Starvation—The general strike will not roks by the strike 
being starved into submission, as is often objected Th eneral strik 
will be so devastating in its effects that it can last only a few days, 
during which period, if need be, the workers, accustomed as they are t 
starvation, and sustained by the enthusiasn f the revolutio 
live on the most meager rations 

Mark this: 


To get these rations the syndicalists imtend 
possible, all previsions found in the cities. 
the numerous poor farmers, tenants, and agricultural wageworkers to 
cast their fortunes with them, to revolt against the State, their land- 
lords and employers, and to seize the land they occupy. Until preduc- 
tion is normally resumed, the syndicalist will trade to these farmers 
the amassed wealth of the citics for their foodstuffs 


to confiscate, as tar : 
Chev ili al » a 
hey Willi a2iso encourarce 


Further on, on the same page, referring to the syndicalist, | 
find: 
They are making strike breaking such a dangerous profession tha 


scabs are becoming pleasingly scarce and expensive. 
they would wild animals This war on 
“Ta chasse aux renards.” (The fox chase.) 


They literally hunt 
popularly 


as scabs is 


On page 15, under the head of “ Sabotage,” in giving their 
definition of sabotage, I find this: 
Perhaps the most widely practiced form ef sabotage is the rest! 


tion by the workers of their output. Disgruntled workers all over the 


world instinctively and continually practice this form of sabotage, 
which is often referred to as “ soldiering.”” The English labor unions, 
by the establishment of maximum outputs for their members, ar 
widely and successfully practicing it. It is a fruitful source of their 
strength. 

The most widely known form of sabotage is that known as “ p ing 
the machinery on strike.” The syndicalist goes on strike tc 
industry. If his striking fails to do this, if strike breakers ° 
cured to take his place, he accomplishes his purpose by “ putting the 
machinery on strike"’ through temporarily disabling it. If he is a 
railreader, he cuts wires, puts cement in switches, signals, etc., runs 
locometives inte turntable pits, and tries in every possible way ) 
temporarily disorganize the delicately adjusted railroad system. if he 


is a machinist or factory worker and hasn't ready access to the ma- 
chinery, he will hire out as a seab and surreptitiously put emery dust 
i it. Oftentimes 
he takes time by the forelock, and when going on strike “puts the 
machinery on strike’ with him by hiding, stealing, or destroying some 
small indispemsable machine part which is difficult to replace. As is 
the case with all direct-action tactics, even conservative workers when 
on strike naturally practice this form of sabotage—though in a desul- 


tory and unorganized manner. This is seen in their common attacks 
on machines, such as street cars, automobiles, wagons, ete., manned by 
cabs. 


I presume they would call a soldier returned from France 


who wanted to work to keep his family from starving a “scab” 
and practice on him the methods which they, describe here 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator m 


what he is reading? 
Mr. POINDEXTER. Iam reading from a book published 
Earl C. Ford and William Z. Foster, entitled “ Syndicalism.” 
Mr. THOMAS. They have another name for sca they call 
them “ vermin.” 
Mr. POINDEXTER. 


bs; 


Yes; L think use that word in 


they 


different parts of this book. I am only reading brief extracts 
from it. I think they call them that, and a good deal in 
addition. 

Another kind of sabotage widely practiced by syndicalists is the 


tactics of cither ruining or turning out inferior products. 

This is quite familiar in the vineyards and orchards of the 
Pacific slope, where in packing fruit they stick their finger nails 
into it so that it spoils or drive with the thumb a copper tack 
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hio grape vine so that hecomes diseased and very soon 
rish 
Thus, by causing their employers financial losses they force them 
grant their demands. ‘The numerous varieties of this kind of sabot- 
se are known by various terms, such as “ passive resistance,” “ obstruc- 
ioni **pearled strike, ‘strike of the crossed arms,”’ ete. 
Che French railroad strike of 1 i offers a fine example of this type 
abotage. ‘The strike was tost and 500 men were discharged be- 
r it. As a‘protest against “this wholesale discharge an exten- 
paign of passive resistance en the railroads was started. 
I may interpolate here that often during the war I thought 
in connection with some of the remarkable apparent blunders 
ade in transportation that something of this kind was operat- 


the transportation system of the United States in the 


ne ~ yn 





crucial hour of our national need, 
The workers worked, but only for the purpose of confusing the rail- 
ad system. In the freight sheds shipments of glass were laid flat 
id heavy boxes piled upon them; “this side up with care’ shipments 
re turned wrong side up; fragile and valuable articles were “ acci- 
dentally ’ broken; perishable goods were buried and “ lost,” or ruined by 
being placed close to other shipments, such as oils and acids, that 
poil then Also, a complete confusion was caused by the deliberate 
mixture and missending of shipments, On the roads engines broke down 
or “died” wnaccountably; wires were cut; engines ‘“ accidentally ” 
dumped into turntable pits; passenger train schedules were given up, 
irains arriving and departing haphazard. But the worst confusion 
came from the missending of cars, Thousands of cars were hauled all 
over France in a haphazard manner, For instance, the billing of a car 


of perishable goods intended for the north of France would be so manipu- 


t that the car would be sent to the south of France and probably 
! At a place just outside of Paris there were at one time 1,800 
uch “Jost” cars, many of them loaded with perishable freight 
msigned to no one knew whom. The most ridiculous “ accidents ”’ 
‘mistakes ’’ continually occurred—for this the humorous form 
ihotage. To cite a typical instance: Army officials in one town 
eceiyed notice of the arrival of a carload of dynamite for them. 
they sent a large detachment of soldiers to convoy it through town. On 
rrival at its destination the supposed carload of dynamite turned out 
al 


’ shipment of potatoes. 


i ()) ige 17 it is stated: 
J ceonact (literally, ston colorage) is another yariets 
rmotas that has been effectively used The barbers of Paris for 
their employers to grant them their demands by throwing eggs fili: 
with acid against the painted fronts of the barber shops, which a 
ich treatment had to be repainted. Of the 2,300 barber shops in 
iar 2.000 were subjected to this treatment from 1902 to 1906, while 
the adigeonagt campaign lasted. 
La bouche ouverte" (the open mouth) is another type of sabotage 
‘ I sed. By “la bouche ouverte’? workers financially hurt their 
employers by telling the latter's customers of the deceptions practiced 


Building-trades workers tell building in spectors and archi- 


pon them. 
condemned 
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that document to go to the publie as an entirety—afliliajey vit 
a labor union, and an outside one at that, in which these a, 
trines are avowed and taught by the active leader of the gj», 
It puts the guardians of the public peace in Washingio; " 


bad association. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think the fundamental ob ioc; 
what the Senator has just mentioned—the affiliation of ,) 
police with a labor organization—is that it puts a functio, “ 
the Government under the control of a private organiz ition: 
and I am perfectly frank to say, as the deliberate conc! ision I 
have formed from hearing the testimony of these men. the 
their policy and principle is to accomplish that very en, tha 
that governmental functions shall be under their control. The 
$s a good deal of taik about the difference between conse; atin 
labor leaders and radical labor leaders, and there is sone aj 
ference; but a good many of the labor leaders who are a 
vertised as being conservative advocate what in effect yoy 
amount to the extreme result that is aimed at by Lenin 
Trotski, namely, the dictatorship of the proletariat. If you 


your police force, and actions of most vital concern to it ay 
to the municipality which it serves, under the control of 4 jaho 
union, you have the immediate result of the proposition th; 
they make. You have, in so far as that function or ageney 
government goes, the dictatorship of the proletariat, and] ts 
to see anything particularly conservative about it. 

On page 29 of this book I want to read these extracts iy 





ort 
to call attention to that particular part of it apart separa 
from the general text: 
The syndicalist is a radical antipatriot. He is a true internatio 


knowing no country. He opposes patriotism because it creates feeli 
nationalism among the workers of the various countries and pr 
cooperation between them, and also because of the militar 








tably breeds. He views all forms of militarism with a dea 
because he knows from bitter experience that the chief 
modern armies is to break strikes, and that wars of any kin 


to the labor movement. He depends solely on his labor uni 
tection from foreign and domestic foes alike and proposes 1 
to war between the nations by having the workers in the belligere 
ountries go on a general strike and thus make it imp le f 

wars, 





On page 30 there is a definition : 


The anarchist is an 
a supreme contempt for 


individualist. He is an antide: avid 
majority rule. Ie opposes autho rianist 
in all its manifestations. He is an inveterate enemy of the St 
laws and would establish a society in which they will not « ban 
tactics he a direct actionist. 


In that definition the anarchist is identical with ¢ svndicalis 
according to the definition of the syndicalist contained in tl 
book; but there seems to be a rather superrefined distinc 
drawn by the writer between the anarchist and the syndicalis 

Under the head “The antagonism between anarchism 


he says: 


Syacicalsy, besides its continual warfare with soci 
already been sufficiently explained and described, has also ar 
point of quarrel with anarchism. Though both movem 
the matters of principle, ideals, ete., theré is much t 


| them. The cause for this is not hard to find. 
The anarchist movement proper is an educational on It sa 
effect: ‘The misery of society is due , to its ignoran Remove t 


| this book, the exponent of syndicalism, who pro 
| out his revolution through their agency, 


cts of poor material used and cause it to be and the work 

o be done over again; striking waiters cxpose the filthiness of the 
ants, ete. 

kers engaged in selling their masters’ wares directly to the pub- 

have effective, even though unnamed, methods of sabotage. The 

vaiter gives extra large portions of food to his customers and under- 

charges them for it. The drug clerk gives generously of pure drugs | 

istend of adulterated ones, as he is supposed to. The grocer’s clerk 

rrgets to charge for all the articles he has sold, ete. 

rh arious kinds of sabotage are applied singly or collectively, just 

‘ stances dictate. Some kinds can be used in one industry 

it can not be used in another There are but few industries, how- 

iat can not be saboted in one Way oi another 

Another term is “ Neo-Malthusianism.” 

Che syndiealist is a “ race suicider.’ He knows that children are a 

riment to him in his daily struggles, and that by rearing them he 

once tieing a millstone about his neck and furnishing a new sup- 
slaves to capitalism, He therefore refuses to commit this double 
error and carries on an extensive campaign to limit births among | 
orkers lie has been a powerful factor in reducing births in France, 
hich, cording to recent statistics, are annually 35,000 less than the 

“aths He is turned from his course neither by the inspired warn- 
ings « yhysicians nor the paid appeals ot patriots. He has no race 

I ! I I S.. e 
pride and but little fear. He sees in “race suicide” an effective 
thod of fighting his masters; therefore he uses it. * * © 

The syndicalist is as “unscrupulous” in his choice of weapons to 

t his everyday battles as for his final struggle with capitalism, 
Ife allews no considerations of legality, religion, patriotism, honor, 

, to stand in the way of his adoption of effective tactics 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

| VICK PRESIDHNT. Does the Senator from Washing- 

n vield to the Senator from Thlinois? 

Mr. POINDEXTER 1 yield to the Senator. 

M SHERMAN. May fT not ask the Senator if he will not 
ffer the entire pamphlet and have it printed in the CoNGREs- 
$10 1 Record, where it will be accessible to the public? The 
more formation we have such a subject, T think, the bet- 
ier. T should be very glad if the Senator would do that. 

M POINDEXTRR. | want to call attention particularly 

two or three other brief paragraphs, and then TI will con- 
idler the suggestion of the Senator f am much obliged to 

Lior it. 

Vr. SHERMAN [ particularly wish to make the request in 
ie of the fact that the 700 or more policemen in the city of 
Washington have organized a local union, to which I have no 
jection as a local union, but they are affiliated with the 
\merican Federation of Labor, in which Mr. Foster and his 
associates are now found actively engaged in this work. The 
police in the city of Washington are associated with and have 
received a charter from the American Federation of Tabor, 
Which they now have. They are now——-and T particularly wish : 


they have in view of the agency of labor unions 


|} and to the cry of.“ no politics 


ignorance and you abolish the misery. Consequently it plu 
emphasis on its attempt to found the modern schoo! : its « 
campaigns against the State, church, marriage, sex slive! 
archism is striving for an intellectual revolution 


Further on he continues: 


The syndicalist accepts on principle the anarchis sit 
modern school, neo- Moltmeseney marriage, indivis ualisi, religiol 
art, the drama, literature, ete. that go to make up ( 


reyolution. 

I may pause here to say that syndicalisin, 
book, announces as one of its fundamental principles the 
tion ‘and use for the accomplishment of the revolution wil 


1 3 
ina 


as defined 


is ql 
) 


significant that the labor unions have se ‘lected = the aul r 
ses to cal 


to 
organizing the steel strike. Needless to say 

represent the great mass of labor in this country, che - 
out of the unions. 

On page 32 he says: 

Syndicalists, on the contrary, are strict 
emerged from impossibilism, and wherever 
deyelops they revolutionize the old unions rather 

On page 85 he says: . 

A reaction soon took place against this devitalization of yo 


in the unions” they W' + TS eet ‘ 1 
This ! ality 


ot tne politicials 


repr seni 
these view 


pos | 


their 1 ; 
thar al 


uni (\ 


basis of neutrality toward political action. 
veloped into open hostility, when the designs pe. anarchists di 
subjugate the unions became unmistakably evident. other count! 
whose movement was stronger in France than in int ynions, # 
in the world, perceived this antipolitical te andency in the ve nineties 
considering them a fertile field for their propaganda «| Sor lay 


r went, * which 
made their celebrated “raid” upon them. cyt nay i 
story, 





says is one of the most important in modern 
mark the 


birth of syndicalist movement proper. 








p19. 


“The raid upon the unions” by the anarchists, to which he 
vefers there, was the capturing of the unions by the anarchists 
through joining the unions and getting control of them; and 
ihat is the purpose of the syndicalists in this country, as he 
ys, to revolutionize the old unions rather than to form new 
; and the “direct action,” in its broadest sense, which is 
» often referred to here, has for its purpose in the settlement 
of industrial questions arising between employers and ‘em- 

As said in the beginning 


nloyees the elimination of the State. 
of this book, they advocate the abolishment of the State and all 
eovernmental institutions. In other words, they propose that 
ihe employee in the settlement of all industrial disputes shall 
act not through the Government indirectly upon the employer 
hut directly upon the employer eliminating the ‘Government 
aitogether. That, in its broadest sense, is direct action, and 
ff course it means arbitrary action; and, as set forth here, it 
means the use of sabotage and violence and murder. 

On page 36: 

“\ fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work.” ‘This formula cxpresses 

vague ideal for which the majority of American labor wnions 
re striving. ‘Such unions grant the right to their masters to exploit 

only asking in return that they be given a “fair” standard of 

It is a slave ideal. The eradication, through education, of the 
nt conservatism from whence this slave ideal springs is a most 
uportant step to be taken in the placing of the American labor move- 
ent upon an effective basis. ‘The workers must learn that they are 
he producers Of ali wealth, and that they alone are entitled to enjoy it. 
inspired by this knowledge, they will refuse to recognize the claim of 
‘heir masters to even the smallest fraction of this wealth. They will 
en have a keen Sense of their wrongs and a bitter hatred for capital- 

instead of their present indifferenee. ‘They will then war in carnest 

n their masters and will never rest content until, by the abolition 
the system, they will have forced them to disgorge ‘their fl- 
ten booty. 


hen, 
iVibe. 


nol 








that it becomes quite evident how perfectly futile and 
would be to attempt to meet the demands of the 
riker by any adjustment ‘of wages or hours of labor. The un- 
ompromising demands which their leader sets forth as the goal 
all their methods and of strikes is to take over altogether the 
property of the country and abolish altogether the wage system 
and be themselves the owners of the wealth of the land, 
issuming, of course, that they are the heirs and joint heirs of the 
eccumulated productions of the labors of ten thousand genera- 
tions men now buried ‘and forgotten. 
ie same page he says: 


one 


al 
On tl 
The workers will have to learn the self-evident fact that in almost 
espect the interests of the workers and their employers are dia- 
lly opposite and unharmonizable ; that the workers produce ‘just 
ich, and that it is to their interest to retain as much of this product 


through higher wages, shorter hours, better working condi- 


et vhereas it is to the interest cf their employers to :rob them 
much of this product as possible through low wages, long hours, 


rking conditions, ete., 
page 40, under the title “Legality,” he says: 


paign for “law. and order" tactics that is continually carried 
unions by various kinds of legalitarians and weaklings exerts a 
ce upon them It must cease. ‘The workers must be taught to 

s of successful tactics, whether these haye been sanctioned 
not, 








ruling lass O7 


ppears on page 41, under the head of “ Sick and death 
s quite interesting, because it is similar to ‘the position 
e sme subject that was taken by some of the so-called 
leaders in their testimony before the Committee:on 
ind loreign Commerce of the Senate, who appeared 
: provisions in the pending railroad bill for the taking of 
certain portion of the exeess eatnings of railreads for profit 
‘uiring by the employees, for the improvement of working condi- 
iilar purposes, all of which was opposed by them, I 
UDP ihe principle that the adoption of those practices 
oud Weaken the influence of the labor unions. If the em- 
movers cared for the workers in that way it would tend to make 
— xers contented and would destroy the influenco of the 
Hons. ‘The unions themselves take the position that they alone 
‘ive the control of all bonuses and benefits and relief 
"rk among the employees. 

SHERMAN, In that connection, Mr. President, will the 
wor yield a moment before he passes to another paragraph ? 
= POINDEXTER. I yield. 

SEER MAN. One of the prominent officials of the Ameri- 


‘eration of Laber extended that doctrine to lengths that 
inter 


fits 


vative 
Interstate 


JOSITE 


Vf» 
‘Al 
XN 


would 


Nt 


Ot 


t police forees, national guards, sheriffs’ forees. 
ibularies, and the Regular Army. He said that if 
hrohibited strikes in publie utilities, like steam rail- 
mien ld pay no attention to the law whatever, and would 
le embers of the unions affiliated with his federation to 


tlispacs nd os 
trir sarc aiiy such law. Flow would that agree with the doc- 
It NOT 


ine? Ts 
Met S 


law] 
i ey 


a) | 
Congress 


Ways. ] 


forth in the pamphlet from which the Senator is read- 
eC any distinguishing difference between one kind of 
ind another? 


he 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. li agrees exact'y with it. I can not see 
that there is any fundamental difference, because both, in so far 
as the questions which have been referred to go—and those are 
as important.as any questions in which the Government is inter- 
ested—deny the authority of the Government and boldly take the 
position that no governmental tribunal may interfere with the 
disposition of these questions by the labor unions, which means, 
of course, by the leaders of the labor unions, a dictatorship of a 
handful of what Mr. Foster in this book calls “the militant 
minority.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have in my possession the 
constitution and statutes of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers in the United States and Canada. When the Senator 
Speaks of dictators, there are certain rules applying both to the 
United States and Canada which absolutely prohibit the member- 
ship of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers from differing 
from the heads of the organization, a little coterie of men. Tf 
they differ from them, or criticize them, or present to any lezis- 
lative body any criticism of their conduct, they are to be sus- 
pended or expelled from the brotherhood, and the charter of the 
division is to be revoked if the division commits itself to «ny- 
thing contrary to these heads—Mr. Stone and others—who come 
here and represent that they vote a million nine hundred thou- 
fand railway men. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Undoubtedly. On page 41, under the 
head of “ Sick and death benefits,” he says: 
The beneficial institutions with which American labor unions are 


loaded unquestionably very seriously lessen the fighting abilities of these 
unions. They prostitute the unions from their true functions as ag 
gressive organizations to the false ones of defensive organizations. They 
do this by causing great sums of money te be piled up in the hands of 
national committees, who, of course, have full power to protect these 
funds. ‘These committees, wishing ‘to (prevent their funds from being 
jeopardized by strikes, ordinarily use this power to prevent strikes ani 
to direct the minds of the workers into insurance channels. Such funds 
are fruitful sources of harmful centralization. Rebels all over th: 
world are unanirious in their condenmation. [ 

Strike benefits: Large strike benefits are doubly detrimental to the 
labor movement. On the one hand, like sick and death benefits, they 
cause centralization and weaken the action of the unions by ‘placing larg: 
funds in ‘the bands of powerful national committees, who keep thes: 
funds intact by preventing strikes ; and, on the other hand, they caus 
the workers to depend fur success upon their niggardly savings—which 
ure utterly eclipsed by the immense tunds of the capitalists—instend of 
upon ‘their economic power, which is invincible. 

On page 45 he says: 

According to a statement made recently by Vincent 
present sccretary-treasurer of the I. W. W., the W. F. 
was in its best fighting days, several ‘years ago, 
controlled by a fighting minority of about 10 per .cent of its member- 
ship. ‘This militant minority was so well organized and effective, how- 
ever, that it compelled the whoie W. F. of M. to be a fighting organiza- 
tion. It was a living proof of the power of the militant minority. 

I submit those extracts, Mr. President, from many ‘others 
which might be'read from this work, for the purpose of present- 
ing to anyone who is interested in the subject the purpose and 
object of the strike that is now in existence in'the steel industry. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, can the Senator say when 
I have examined it, I may say, 
and I do not find any date of publication upon it, but T ask the 
question because it was stated before the Senate committee that 
this was published in 1911, and that since that date Foster had 
been born again. If he has been born again, or has seen a new 
light, it must have been a brighter light than St. Paul saw on (| 
road to Damascus. But whatever the date of the publication 
may be, there is inherent evidence in this pamphlet that it w: 
printed later than 1911, beeause on page 14 the Senator will 
observe that the author referred work, La Vie ‘Ouvriere, 
printed April 20, 1912; and on page 28 he refers again to 
other work which was printed at Geneva May 25, 1912. 

Mr. POINDENTER. Mr. President, it was not my purpose 
this morning to discuss this question, but simply to present these 
extracts of formal statements of the principles of the strike 
leaders. But there is a great deal of extraneous evidence that 
in the conduct of this strike ut the ‘present time the 
identical doctrines which are elucidated in this vohime are hein 
advocated and put into effect, in so far as they are able to do i 


St. John. a 
of M., when i 
was dominated anc 


to a 


wine 


Satine 


CALLING oO}; Hk ROLL. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence o l 
quorun), 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Buanpecer in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators un- 
swered to their names: 
Ashurst Chamberjuin hlkin Gronba 
Ball Colt all Hale 
Beckham (ammins Fernakl Harding 
Korah Curtis France Harvis 
Brandegee Dial lrelinghuysen Ifarrison 
Calder Dillingham tray ilenderson 
Capper Lidge Gerry Hitcheock 
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Jolbusen, S&S. Dak. RMeLean helan Sunivot 
tones, N. Mex MeNary Phipps Spencer 
fones, Wash, Moses Pittman Sterling 
Kelloggs Nelson Poindexter Sutherland 
Kendrick New Pomerene Trammell 
Keyes Newberry Ransdell Underwood 
Knox Norris Sheppard Wadsworth 
La Follett Nugent Sherman Walsh, Mont. 
Lenroot Overmiut Shields Warren 
MeCormick Page Simmons Watson 
McKellat Penrost Smith, Md. Williams 

Mr. DIAL. {f wish to announce that the Senator from South 
Caroinan [Mr. Sarit is absent on account of illness in his 
family. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] is 


detained from the Senate by illness. The senior Senator from 
Arkansus [Mr. Rogpinson], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Worcot?T], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. SwANson], and the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kirsy] are absent on offi- 
cial business. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STAN LEy], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sureips], the Senator from Ari- 
zona |Mr. Smitru], the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. FrercHer], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts |Mr. Wasi] are detained from the Senate on 
publie business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-two Senators having 
auswered fo their names, 2 quorum of the Senate is present. 


rREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the treaty with Germany in open execu- 
tive session. 

The motion was agreed itv; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, in open executive session, resumed consideration 
of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Ist day of May, 1919, may 
sometime come to be regarded as the beginning of an epoch in 
American history. It will be recalled that upon that day there 
were from 22 to 25 deadly explosives in the mails on their way 
to men either in public life or prominent in industrial life. 
The manner in which these deadly explosives were mailed and 
ihe concert of action which was manifestly behind the move- 
ment seem to disclose that there was somewhere in our country 
wn organized force prepared to accomplish its ends through 
riot, disorder, and bloodshed. I doubt if darkest Russia ever 
presented a more remarkable condition at one specific time 
than that which was presented in our country upon the Ist and 
“d days of May, 1919. 

{t will be recalled also that in many of the large cities of 
the United States there were riots and disorder on these days, 
io such an extent that it seemed that these also were directed 
from seme central authority. If one will recur to the press 
dispatches of the Ist and 2d of May, he will read of scenes 
which will remind him of the stories of Victor Hugo and the 
urricade fights in Paris. Our cities took on a wholly foreign 
aspect—things strange, unusual, and un-American were happen- 
ing everywhere. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May If inquire of the Senator from Idaho 
if his speech has anything to do with the league of nations or the 
treaty with Germany? 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will be patient, [ hope to 
connect it with the subject—it has much to do with if. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Lverything? 

Vr. BORAH. Yes: it has relation to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am glad to hear that; but the Senator 

starting a little far off. He might as well start with the 
‘flood to prove how much has been lost in the Mississippi Valley 
iv the floods there. 

Mr. BORAH, The Senator from Mississippi is indulging in 
his irrelevant remarks, which only disturb me in the sense that 
they occupy my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They were not irrelevant. They were 
relevant and to the point as to whether the Senator is relevant 
or nof;, 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from Mississippi is through, I 
vill proceed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I am through. I was waiting to see 
vhether the Senator is through. 

Mr. BORAH. No; Iam not through. I have not even begun. 

The matter which I have in mind is one which, to my way of 
viewing things, is quite relevant to the general situation which 

presented to us to-day. While I should hardly hope to 
0 able to convince the Senator from Mississippi that any- 
hing IT shall say or that anyone else should say in opposition 
oO the league of nations is relevant to the discussion, I may be 

| the rules of the Senate, nevertheless, to pro- 


permitted under 


eed. T presume, _ iY. 
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Not only, Mr. President, were these disturbances characte) 
of the early days of the month of May, but if we examine jj. 
succeeding current events we find that they were but the bheuj, 
ning of what was evidently a movement in this country 
could only have its foundation in the belief that truly Americy,, 
principles no longer obtain with reference to the seitloment of 
industrial or social conditions. 

If we follow this particular occasion down to the 3d of Jyyy 
we find another general movement throughout the country yer 
similar, indeed, to the one which took place upon the Ist and 2) 
of May, in which there seems to have been a renewed effor| Upo 
the part of some one to start a general disturbance and effec, 
ate lawlessness throughout the entire country. Tt was upon the 
3d of June that an effort was made to destroy the hoe, doy) 
less intending to destroy the life, of the Attorney Geers 
of the United States, and undoubtedly ali that saved 
home from destruction, and perhaps the lives of thos 
were within, was a probable accident toe the pariy uw 
deadly mission. 

Upon the same day the home of the mayor of the city of Clo, 
land was dynamited. Upon the same day the home of Represen 
ative Powers, of Massachusetts, was wrecked by a bomb. Upon 
the same day the residence of Justice Hayden, of the Bos 
municipal court, was destroyed by a deadly explosive. 

In Philadelphia, upon the same day, attempts were iin 
blow up a Catholic Church and a private residence in We: 
Philadelphia ; in Paterson, N. J., the house of Max Gold, the sill 
manufacturer, was wrecked and destroyed by a bomb: in Nev 
York, upon the same day, Several persons were killed through {] 
explosion of a bomb at the home of Judge Charles Nott, jr.: ai 
Pittsburgh a bomb explosion placed upon the porch of Mr. C.J. 
Cassidy destroyed the building. Another explosion took plac 
at the residence of United Staies Judge W. H, Thompson in 
another part of the city. Throughout a wide stretch of country 
there was again evidence of this general movement, a dete: 
inination, apparently, to intimidate those in authority or io de- 
stroy, as a matter of warning, those who were representatives 
of the law or were in a position where they were supposed to be 
executors of the law. A proclamation was issued about this time 
from which I read a paragraph or two as follows: 


The time has come when the social question solution ca delayed 
no longer. Class war is on and can not cease, but with a complete 
tory for the international proletariat. We are not many, perhaps 
more, perhaps, than you dream of; but few, we are determined t: 


the last, till no man remains in opposition to our system. There wi 
have to be bloodshed, We will not dodge it. There will have to 


murder. We will kill because we think it necessary. There will 
to be destruction. We will destroy to rld the world of your tyrannical 
institutions. We are ready to do anything and everything to suppres 
the capitalist class, just as you are doing anything and everythir 
suppress the proletariat revolution. 





Mr. President, these methods and docirines are wholly foreis) 
to the American system of settling difficulties, and whol 
war with all our conceptions of national life. They are 
portations from foreign countries and foreign climes. The; 
have no possible place in our system of civilization, They ca 
not continue and our Government survive. The breath o! 
of this Republic is order and law. 

Without assuming to pass upon the question of the righteous 
ness of the contention of anyone who may be dissatisicd \ itl | 
his lot in the industrial or social world, his rights can not }) 
made secure through violence. We have many evils to remeny, | 
but they can be remedied in an orderly and legs! fasion ane 
in time will be so remedied. In this country if citizets 
meet the obligations of citizenship there is no wrong hil | 
yield to the force of public opinion. | 

Following these disturbances which might by seme be cor | 
sidered individual, as there is no evidence at hand or | 
no definite proof of the combination which may be behind U! a 
there came the race riots which menaced 2 number of | os 
thickly settled communities in different States in the { 
They broke out here in the city of Washington, in ' hicage, 
one or two of the southern cities, and came to ‘om aes 
chronic for a period of several weeks. We have bad ii Bie” 
past some of that class of disturbances, bul they ar ioral 
heretofore reached the magnitude and extent: wii! mar 
terized them some 30 and 60 days ago. cals 

These are another evidence of a spirit of serious raat | 
underlying the entire situation with which we us @ peop* inal 
have to deal, They can not be considered as liete ine a 
instances or spasms of discontent. They indicate preg 
underlying feeling upon the part of a vast class © i through 
can people that the way to settle difficulties now Is ho! 
the orderly processes of the law, bul. b) taking 
their own hands; in other words, a jack of apprec! 
American system and an utter bre aktdewn oof tle 
has heretofore obtained almost universally 


U 


the law into 
ation of the 
helief which 


lp 
pliterl oe preapre 
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hat no evil was too great and no wrong too strongly entrenched 
io yield to the orderly processes of the law. 

if I may refer to further evidence of this lawlessness I call 
iitention to some of the lynchings which have taken place 
within the last 60 days, not confined to any particular section 
of the country, but extending over wide reaches of country, 
covering every section of the United States, and Gemonstrating 
heyond question that the blood lust which has characterized 
ertain incidents and conditions claimed to be local heretofore 
has taken on a wider reach and a wider jurisdiction. 

| read a paragraph from a paper under date of August 31. 
Ii is not necessary to give the locality, because it would throw 

, light upon the subject. It says: 


Che attack was Saturday night. We and six other negro men were 
ught in the negro quarter after the dogs led the authorities to the 
ouse. MeCarthy was later identified as the assailant. sefore the 


ficers could get the negro to jail a mob overpowered them and shot 
. prisoner to death, The body was then tied behind the automobile, 
id the procession on Sunday began with the dead man dragging be- 
ind in the dirt. ‘The body was then taken in front of the home and 

a burning pile of pine fagots was consumed. Before the sheriff 
iid arrive on the scene most of the body had been burned. 


He had been a soldier, as I reeall, in this war. 

Another incident is described in the following language : 

The negro was seated on the ground and a buggy axle driven into 
sround between his legs; his feet were chained together with locked 


and he was tied with wire. A fire was built. Vokers and flat- 
ms were procured and heated in the fire. It was SO minutes before 


wails, 


ey were red hot. His self-appointed executors burned his eyeballs 
vith red-hot irons, and when he opened his mouth to cry for mercy’ a 
, d-hot poker was rammed down his throat. Red-hot irons were placed 


his feet, back, and body until 


filled the Sabbath air. 
\ir. WILLIAMS. 
\Iv. BORAH. 
‘ld Story. 
Last night in Omaha, Nebr., there occurred enother one of 
e fearful lynehings in perhaps as orderly a community as 
find anywhere in the country. I quote from a morning 
er as follows: - 


a hideous stench of burning human 


From what is the Senator reading? 
Iam reading from an address by Judge Moore- 


OMAHA, Nesr., Seplember ¢ 


lynching, which developed many characteristics of a race riot, held 
city terrorized for nine hours to-day. 


s. 


‘Mayor Edward P. Smith was himself saved from lynching by a police- 
who, it was reported, cut the rope from about the mayor's neck 
his comrades clubbed off the mob. At midnight it was said that 
ilyor was unconscious in a hospital. 
e riot centered about the new county courthouse building, which 
et on fire in the efforts to reach William Brown. 
€ me a * ” 
iih the flames mounting steadily from floor to floor, Sheriff Mike 
Clark and his deputies fought a grim battle of hours to save Brown, 
me te * a cS 


‘i * ” 
Muyor Smith to-night was said to be in a critical condition at a hos 
, although his physician declined to say just how seriously he is 
red. A rope was thrown around his neck and he was pulled off the 
(| twice Lefore two police officers succeeded in cutting the rope and 
x him into an automobile and away from the mob. 
i mayor had gone to the courthouse and held a consultation with 
ff Clark. Emerging from the courthouse, he met the mob and began 
ke an appeal for law and order. Somebody shouted, * Lynch 
nd a member of the mob threw a rope around his neck. 
ral men dragged the mayor balf a block and threw the loose end 
rope over a trolley pole. ‘Twice they drew the mayor's body 
the ground. Each time two police officers cut the rope. Follow- 
the second attempt, these officers succeeded in placing the mayor 
police motor car and rushed him to a surgeon's office near by. 
nayor was bleeding from the mouth and nose, and after a brief 
uation by physicians was taken to a hospital. At the hospital it 
tated by the physicians at midnight that he was still unconscious, 
\Iv. President, it is something of a humiliation for us to make 
i© confession, but' I doubt very much if in any of the great 
‘ivilized eountries of the world you will find such manifesta- 
ions of lawlessness and utter disregard of established institu- 
s characterized the many incidents which have happened 
this country since the Ist day of May, 1919. There has been 
continuous saturnalia of lawlessness coming up from all 
ses and classes of society. It is not a mere surface indica- 
: apparently it is a disease deep seated and well embedded 
ur industrial and social life. Tawlessness has come almost 
(oO be a national characteristic. I repeat that if not checked 
ions the utter breakdown of the republican system of gov- 
nent. People will not indefinitely support a government 
i: does not afford protection and security. It is in every 
sc at war with everything which we have heretofore believed 
It 
s for the deepest consideration upon the part not only of legis- 
| s, Who, in fact, can do but little in adjusting the situation, 
| ii upon the part of citizens everywhere. It is one of those 
eases of society which society itself must throw off. Nothing 
reach the trouble so effectively as an aroused public senti- 
int full consciousness of its menace and a determination 
t the menace shall cease. Tt calls for the cooperation, the 
wined effort of cach and-cevery member ef the community. 


til 
in 


1} 


| 0 be characteristic of the American system of government. 
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Everyone, even the most thoughtless, must realize there can 
be no such thing as a republican government, a democratic 
government, or self-government in any form without a deep and 
abiding respect and obedience for the established law of the 
land. If the time ever comes when our system of orderly and 
regulated government is to break down, the first man to suffer 
and the man who will go to the bottom first and suffer most 
will not be the man of position or influence but the average 
citizen throughout the country, the laborer in all walks of life. 
No one is so deeply concerned in maintaining respect for lay 
and obedience to the law as the average citizen, the workman, 
the laborer throughout the country. He more than anyone else 
has a priceless heritage in established order and in regulated 
affairs; and the man who teaches lawlessness, the man who 
would inculeate disobedience to law, is not the friend of labo 
but unmistakably its enemy. 

These matters would have no place in the consideration of 
this particular question before us if I did not feel that under- 
lying this entire condition of discontent and lawlessness is a 
breakdown of faith in the worth and efficiency of our Govern 
ment, an utter absence of true Americanism. I can not but be 
lieve that there has been fearful neglect somewhere, neglect to 
inculeate from day to day and year to year the value and le 
sons of orderly government and the unmistakable sacrifices 
Which always and inevitably follow in the wake of violence and 
disorder. I feel, furthermore, that there has been something 
more than neglect; that those whose position and places of 
responsibility cujoin upon them to be teachers by precept and 
example, if not by words, have spread doctrines and 
planted the seeds of faithlessness. The great body of the people 
have been hearing strange words and new doctrines indeed from 
the lips of leaders of late such as they never before heard 
from those in whose keeping for a brief season have beeu 
intrusted the responsibilities of Government and the direction of 
great affairs. 

We turn now to an entirely different class, to those who rep- 
resent an entirely different situation, and who, in my judgment, 
have even greater responsibilities for the maintenance of Ameri- 
ean institutions and the support of law than those to whom I 
have been referring. Dr. Murray Butler said a few nights ago 
in a speech, speaking of that class to whom I have been re- 
ferring: 


false 


There should be no mistake about its program. It openly calls our 
Constitution dishonest. It denounces the fathers of our country as 
crooks, as men of mediocre intelligence, and as attorneys of the capi 
talist class. In the making and building of America the socialists 
can see nothing of idealism, nothing of sacrifice, nothing cf high prin 


ciples, nothing of love of liberty, nothing of aspiration for a finer 
and freer manhood. © Let there be no mistake about the definifeness 


of the issue. America’s existence is challenged to-day. 


[I agree with the distinguished educator that America’s exist- 
ence is challenged to-day, and the entire system, from top to 
bottom, under which we live; but I wholly disagree with his 
view that that challenge comes from one class of people alone. 
While there are those who are digging away with the pickax 
at the foundation of the American system, there are those in 
responsible places who are tearing away the rafters and the 
roofing, leaving the whole structure open to every storm tht 
arises anywhere in the heavens. If there be anything pecu- 
liarly and distinctly characteristic of prominent men, both in 
eivie and business affairs, it is their apparent desire to be crigi- 
nal in tearing away some vital part of the American Republic. 
They seem to think that change is synonymous wiih reform. 

A few nights ago Judge Gary in a publie speech in New 
York stated to his listeners that the policies and principles of 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson were out of fashion, 
and no longer should be the guide of the American people in 
the affairs of government. 

What is there left to the American Republic in its vital sud 
essential principles if the policies and the principles of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson are out of fashion and no longer worthy 
of the support of the American people? If the statement of 
Mr. Gary had been written upon the outside of a red pamphict, 
and circulated throughout this country by some man in the 
ordinary walks of life, he would have been challenged at oner 
for sending out disloyal literature, and himself subject to pre: 
cution under the espionage laws of the country. When th 
policies of Washington and Jefferson are set aside, when the 
principles upon which they built are repudiated and rejected, 
then the system as we have known it and as we have maintained 
it has been so effectually broken down that it is no Jonger the 
American Republic. 

It may not be out of place to mention that just 30 days, 1 
month, from the time that Mr. Gary announced, amid his cheer- 
ing banqueters, that the policies of Washington and Jeffersor 


were out of fashion, Mr. Foster, with his-red pamphlet in 
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his hand, appeared at the door of Mr. Gary's industries, and about the rejection of the policies essential to the maintenai: 


knocked rudely and long, and advised Mr. Gary that he accepted 
his proposition that the policies of Washington and Jefferson 
were out of fashion, and that he had another system to take the 
place of those policies of government. 

You can not break down a part of ithe American system, es 
utial and indispensable to its maintenance in its integrity as 

we have known it, and expect to hold unassailed the other por- 
tions which are also regarded as essential to its integrity. 
\When men in responsible positions proclaim policies heretofore 
regarded as vital to our system, heretofore looked upon as 
almost sacred, they take great chances of destroying that devo- 
tion to our whole system, essential to orderly and stable gov- 
ernment, 

It may be said in justification of or in fairness ito Judge Gary 
that he had in mind particularly the foreign policies of Wash- 
ngton and of Jefferson, although he did not so characterize 
them in his speech. But no part of our system was deemed more 
vorthy of support by Washington and Jefferson than our foreign 
policy. They believed it indispensable to our whole scheme and 
plan of an independent people. Judge Gary, it would seem, 
should bear in mind also that millicns of our people believe 
with an unfaltering belief that without this policy there can 
survive no American system. It is a part of our scheme of 
Americanism. It links itself up with our Constitution; it is 
ingrained in ihe moral fiber of our people. To denounce it and 
reject it is to spread consternation and even despair among 
millions as to the future of the American Republic. 

Since the unfortunate trouble arose between the great steel 
companies and the employees I had sent to me a printed page 
‘containing among others this statement: 

We will either have an American country with American institutions 

a Russian country with Russian institutions. 

It was sent by one who was defending the posiiion of the 
steel companies, or, in any event, condemning the employees. 
f am not about to pass judgment on the merits or demerits of 
that controversy. I am not sufficiently familiar with the facts. 
I hope to be later. But I submit to those who direct the affairs 
of that great industry this question: How are you going to have 
an American country with American institutions if you spread 
hbroadeast the false and disloyal teachings that the policies and 
principles of Washington and Jefferson are out of fashion and 
no longer a guide for the American people? Upon these princi- 
ples American institutions were built ; upon these principles they 
will be maintained, if maintained at all. Is there anything more 
vain, more utterly delusive than to suppose that you can have 
the American system for the people and some scheme of inter- 

ationalism based upon military autocracy as is the league of 
ations for the leaders and rulers? On the other hand, if the 
eaders and rulers feel that the policies and principles upon 
which our institutions were based and built are no longer wor- 
hy of our support, shall they be surprised that others than 
hemselves have plans of substitution? 

Mr. President, there is an organization fairly well known in 
his country, called the League to Enforce Peace. It has been 
ircularizing the country for the last nine months. It has sent 
out thousands of dollars worth of literature, and it has been 

opportunity to examine a yast amount of it—as much as 
me would permit. I am perfectly aware that hundreds of 
wople whose loyalty can net be questioned have joined that 
reanization. I am glad to say, however, that many are leaving 
more rapidly than a few months ago they joined it. 

jn all the literature which has been sent out by this organization 
I have yet to discover a patriotic paragraph, a single pamphlet 

ly and deeply American. No appeal for American institutions 

\merican system of government, no effort to instill a deeper 
i more active interest in our own Government. The literature 
hey are sending broadcast over the country is singularly free 
rom all reference to the worth of American institutions or to 
he necessity of building up more strongly in the minds of the 
American people their love and affection for our system of goy- 

ernment. They devote their iime exclusively either to direct 
or to insidious attack upon our policies heretofore obtaining. 
Their literature, in my judgment, while far more subtle and 
nore thoroughly protected, is just as dangerous and quite as well 
calenlated to destroy American nationalism and a true senti- 
ment of patriotism as the literature which has been more thor- 
oughly condemned here upon the floor of the Senate. The 
\Olicies under which we have come to our present prestige and 
power are cither openly rejected or covertly assailed. 

I am perfectly willing to concede that many of the distin- 
uished and able men connected with this organization think 
hey are serving the cause of humanity. But they seem to be- 
ieve in order to render that service effectual they must bring 





| 
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of American institutions. Doubtless they feel like Judge Gi; 

und others, that these policies and principles have served thei: 
purposes and are now antiquated and out of date, but doubtless 

others may feel that the whole system has served its purpose 

ind substitution must be had. Whatever they believe and what- 

ever their purpose, the effect of their propaganda is to utie:! 

disparage nationalism in its truest and noblest conception. . 

A few months ago Dr. Lowell and the Senator from Massx- 
chusetts |Mr. Lopge] joined in debate upon the question of {), 
league of nations. 1 quote a single paragraph from Dr. Lowe||’s 
address. It shows how subtly but naturally, and apparen(} 
with some degree of satisfaction, certain advocates of this leaci: 
never permit an occasion to pass by without throwing some 
jeer at that which has been regarded by the American people 
as all but sacred. 

Dr. Lowell says: 

One never gets very far in this argument without hearing op 
Washington's Farewell Address. Now, do not laugh at the Farew: 

Address That Farewell Address was a famous document in its (J 

And he added: 

So were the Ten Commanidaits, 

Now, do not laugh at Washington’s Farewell Address!” 
Who would? Who do you suppese was about to break loose jy 
uproarious laughter? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 1! 
vield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course, the Senator realizes that {| 

ultitude of those who support this treaty and the league o 
peace is that there is not the slightest ground for saying that 
American institutions are endangered at all, and if he looks 
over the country I am sure he will agree that we who support 
the league of nations have just as much right to claim to be 
supporters of American institutions as he has. What Dp: 
Lowell meant was that this proposed league of nations did not 
contemplate the abrogation of the Ten Commandments any 1101" 
than it did contemplate the abrogation of reverence for Wash 
ington and his Farewell Address. He took the position that tliat 
was a mere attempt to misrepresent the real issue before the 
American people. 

Mr. BORAH. Mv. President, the interpretation of the Senator 
from Nebraska |Mr. Hirrcncock] is not a happy ene. I digress 
long enough to say, however, that I am dealing now with 1! 
teachings and their effect of the supporters of the icacue. 
Whatever may be their motives, the effect of their teaching 
are in conflict with Americanism as it has been accepted her 
tofere. I say that there are a vast number of people who su 
supporting the league of nations who never let an opportunity 
go by of belittling and reflecting upon everything that is truly 
American; and Dr. Lowell is one of them. What was the o! 
ject of cautioning his audience not to laugh at Washinelv 
Farewell Address? Has it generally been considered a {\iing 
for laughter? Has it generally produced disorderly and frivo 
lous conduct by American audiences? No; the sneer was in 
Dr. Lowell's mind. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator permit anothe fer: 
ruption ? 

Mr. BORAUW. Yes; in a few moments. 

It is no surprise to one who has examined the books o/ this 
distinguished educator to read his comment on Washingion’s 
Farewell Address, It is in harmony with the cold indifference, 
the ill-concealed contempt for everything American junc 
throughout his writings. Not even the guarded expressions 0! 
commendation so often found in the writings of other coun- 
tries—certainly none of the enthusiasm for the great herecs © 
Ameriean history which may be found in almost any volume ol 
the subject by foreign authors—are anywhere discoverah|: 
the works of this native American with his alien tastes. Soll- 
ing in our institutions, nothing in our traditions, rich wi ly the | 
stories of sacrifice and replete with the tales of heroisin | | 
men and women who gave all for the Republic; nothing i te 
most maryclous achievement in the cause of liberty i 
self-government the world has ever known is able to draw 
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lim a striking paragraph or an enthusiastic period. frabued 
with foreign notions, moved by foreign ideals, he gives to (ir 
noble institutions under which he lives and the splendid : 
whose majestic simplicity as a citizen he daily enjoys ©! 
“cold respect of a passing glance.” 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in that respect ! 
dent Lowell is not at all different from President Wilson, 


expressed the opinion that the Constitution of the United & 
was based upon a principle which could not sueceed, abe 
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demned Jefferson and Hamilton and spoke with the same sort 
of levity of the Declaration of Independence that President 
Lowell used with reference to Washington's Farewell Address, 

\ir. BORAH. Tt may come to that later. 

“ Now, do not laugh at Washington’s Farewell Address.” 
fempiuous remark! No Boston-born audience needs any such 
suggestion. A single son may disgrace her soil, but the title 
deeds of American liberty and American honor are not jeered 
in Boston nor anywhere else except among and by traitors. High 
jime the American people who have sons and daughters to edu- 
take noie of the fact that at the head of one of her most 

nored and ancient institutions of learning is one who holds in 
such contempt one of the noblest of American documents that 
when he departs from his written address, leaves for a time his 
tilted ambiguities to indulge in the anties of a humorist, he can 
ind no subject so worthy of his jibe, so fit for his jest, as Wash- 
neton’s Farewell Address. 


«(‘on- 


{ 
cate 


Mr. President, in the oid days, particularly in Rome and 
Veniee, there were those who gained a livelihood by poisoning 
eople. Tt was a profession. Through conscientious and per- 


stent effort and under the stimulus of professional pride they 
“| their calling to the standard of a fine art. The profes- 
my, however, was divided into two classes, distinct in methods 
nd widely separated by class feelings. There were those of 
culture and social standing, often members of some old and 
ighly respected family. Then there were those coming up from 
rough walks of life, crude and unlettered, without either 
«inl or politicai recognition. The one class accomplished their 


vil purposes through subtlety and secrecy, instilling infinitesimal | 


loses of poison in the daily feed, watching the victim's health 
reak day by day and week by week, leered and watehed and 
ed until at last, baffling all the skill of physicians, the crime was 
nsummated. More open, bold, and brutal, the other class 
ould thrust their poisoned stilettos into the marked individual 
they jostled him upon the streets or met him under the shadow 
night. Between the two classes there was nothing in common 
that the achievement of both was that of murder. 
\ir. President, you may destroy this Government, bring ruin 
id chaos to this sacred edifice, you may uproot its traditions 
nd dry up the springs of national life just as effectually by 
utting out for the daily food of our youth contempt and 
erision, distrust. and falschood concerning its history 
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and | 


institutions as you ean by the bomb and red flag—both | 


complish the same thing, though achieved in different ways. 


} 


vers of national power and glory may not recognize cach 
er—the cultured professor may scorn the rioter and the 


olutionist, but they are brothers in the same cause, linked 
gether by a common result, History will finally associate 
i and the seorn of mankind will finally treat them as one. 
vy will stand together at 
nspirators against the peace and happiness of the American 
people and the destroyers and wreckers of the noblest institu- 
1 for human happiness yet conceived by the wit of man. 
Secretary of the Navy declared before the Press Club, in 
ington, “ The constitution of the league of nations will be 
ihered long after the Declaration of Independence sand 
(nited States Constitution are forgotten.” 
the thought, consciously or unconsciously, lying 
in the minds of all those who are advocating a league of 
They believe they are building something here vastly 
er than our Government and in comparison with which 
(overnment will uitimetely- pale into insignificance. Its 
important events will be forgotten. Its individuality will 
s{ in the vaster conception, and we will all become one 
family—-American, Japanese, Chinaman, and Hottentot— 
at peace with each other and living in delightful asso- 
ii. The destiny of the Republic is measured—national sen- 
national pride, “my own, my native land,” all such 
together with our proudest achievements are to be 
into internationalism. The Declaration of Independ- 
and the Constitution will be forgotten. The American 
olution will be treated as 2 mistake. The Secretary is 
il and sincere, 
is reported in a speech delivered, I believe, in Kansas City 
President declared that the league of nations was greater 
(he United States Senate, greater than the American Repub- 
l'o me this is an astounding statement. Speaking, I trust, in 


Pititt is 


‘per respect, it revealed to me more fully than ever before the 
(le purpose of this, as I view it, perfectly disloyal scheme. 
in see it in no other light. 
ith as I see it. 

AN these doings and sayings which I have recalled, all this 
‘king in different ways 


ievestions 


I must in such matters speak the 


some by lawless acts, some by sinis- 
, Some by bolder teachings 





he professional sappers and miners of national life, the de- | 


the bar of the future as the co- ! 


', it is reported that upon the 26th day of February, 1919, | 


| 
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public can in the end have but one effect. and that is to under 
mine the people's faith in our institutions and drive from their 
hearts that love of country without which no form of go 
was ever strong enough to long hold together a people. 


rhnment 


Mr. President, having eyes to see let us see and havine ears 
to hear let us hear the things that daily transpire about us— 
America is no longer the America we have known and loved. 
Why not admit it and set about to redeem if. Things foreign 
to her whole nature, things at war with all her and pur- 
poses, things which challenge her entire intellectual and moral 
being have found recognition here. In such a crisis each must 


decide for himself how he can best serve the people whose lot 
has been cast with our institutions and whose emblem of hope 
is still the Stars and Stripes. For myself I propose to strive in 
whatever way I can to see that America is permitted to live 
her own life and to fulfill her mission in civilization according 
to American principles and ideals. We should not shut our eyes 
to things which are happening nor to the things proposed nor 
compromise one iota with those who would either | 


hand her 
to violence and disorder at home or betray het » the 


over 


int hands of 


aliens abroad. 

Our first duty is to realize the situation. Men and women in 
the old days gave themselves over to the ease and indifference 
which always accompany a sense of security, yet Babylon's 

hours were being speedily registered. Those who were sheltered 

by place and enjoying power thought nothing of the fact that 
the emperorship was being auctioned from the parapets 
| Rome. 

In every age people have mistaken their uninformed com- 
placency for safety. “Better to be despised,” said Edmund 
Burke, “for too anxious apprehension than ruined by too 
eonfident a security.” Every man must realize that we are 


not only approaching a crisis, we are now in the very midst 
of it. The discontent, the spirit of unrest, the revolutionary 
forces are seen upon every hand, and these things are always 


indicative of greater evils which lie behind. It is not too late, 
however, to arrest the trend of events and turn back the on- 
rushing tide sweeping us we know not whither. It is not too 
i late to restore constitutional government, maintain here 

policy of order and of regulated liberty, and preserve our 
independence and our sovereignty unimpaired, but it is now 
time to act with foresight and courage. There are no prin- 
ciples by and under which we can save the Republic other 
| than those upon which we built the Republic. You can have 
} some other kind of a government, you can have some other 
system, but you eam not have our form of government or our 
system upon any other basis or upon any other principles 
than those upen which they were organized and under which 


| 


at the Ameriean Re- | aims 


for a century and a half they have been maintained. 

Until now we hay us a people entertained, sometimes vag 
in our minds but always strong and gripping in our conscien 
a certain concept of 
in our distinct 


national life and an uncompromising belief 
and individual national policies. It has been 


handed down from father to son, even from VPiymouth and 
Jamestown, that like another nation we were in a sense a 
chosen people—that something more than human foresight, 
something more than finite wisdom had guided a persecuted 


people to these shores and given vision and faith to those upon 


| whom rested the stupendous task of erecting a new scheme 
of government and setting up a new standard of life. One 
less prone than I to detect divine agencies must still seek 
here to find the secret of the marvelous success of their 
work. We have been accustomed to helieve that this par- 
ticular scheme of constitutional liberty provided a process 
through and by means of which the legitimate desires and 


higher purposes of the people could ultimately and in an orderly 
and peaceful fashion find crystallization in proper and satis- 
factory rules‘of human conduct. We have cherished the hope 
that men would never again under our form of government be 
under necessity to resort to violence and force in order fo 
realize and enjoy their rights. For nearly a hundred and fifty 
years we have held steadfastly to the principle that our inde 
pendence, our sovereignty, should never be placed in paw 
with foreign powers, that we could best serve humanity and 
best serve the tranquillity of our own people by remaining aloot 
from alliances with alien peoples. 

But these two great principles, the foundation tenets of our 
national faith, are now under challenge. Thousands of ou 
people—perhaps hundreds of thousands—no longer accept thy 
orderly processes provided in the Constitution as satisfactory ; 
they would realize their aims and purposes through violence 
and bloodshed, through disorder and indiscriminate murder. 
Thousands—perhaps hundreds of thousands—no longer accept 
the belief that we should hold our independence and our sev 
ereignty free from foreign alliances. They would realize their 
through combinations and tribunals 


and purposes 


ecob- 
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trolled by our own people, guided not by the will and dis- 
cretion of our own citizens, but by foreign powers. Our orderly 
abd constitutional liberty is assailed on the one hand and our 
independence and untrammeled sovereignty are offered as a 

crifice on the other, the two great underlying principles which 

ve distinguished us through the century, and under which 
we have wrought out, to the amazement of an incredulous 
1, this inestimable scheme of self-government. soth of 
these forces and each of these plans arrive at the same goal— 
the destruction of the Republic as we have accepted it and 
believed in it heretofore. Though actuated by far different 
motives, I grant you, both disregard utterly the teachings and 
iraditions of American history and both would uproot the beliefs 
of the American people. Both are based on the belief that our 
cheme of government has failed; that the advice of the fathers 
nd the experience of a century are to be set at naught. One 
begins by destroying the Constitution, the other commences by 


hol 


a 
yy Urit 


trampling underfoot our foreign policy, without which the 
(‘onstitution would not have lasted a quarter of a century. 


Both are based on ideas and beliefs wholly foreign to our na- 
tional life, in foreign climes, and both are at war 
ternally at With Americanism. 

Mr. President, the remedy, the only permanent cure for all 
ihese things is a renaissance of true Americanism, a manly, 
vigorous, national sentiment, a rebaptism of the old-time national 


iported from 


sstvel ole ineotl ar 
und everlastingly war- 


spirit. Not Americanism fer the people and an attenuated cos- 
mnopeliianism fer the Government, net an intense nationalism for 
the masses and that internationalism which spreads all over the 
‘arth and is effective nowhere for those who would rule, but 
something of ithe old fervor, something of that apostolic devo- 
ion which against the whele werld, its skepticism, its seers, 
ind its open oppesition established here a new government, set 
ip a hew Standard of civilization and heroically sustained them 


irough the centuries, uniting and binding citizen and magis- 
rate, the people and the Government in one glorious and un- 
‘altering faith. This faith, the faith which arouses and sustains 
ist multitudes, the faith which defies and surmounts those con- 
fronting obstacles which seem often to close the path of preg- 
this faith we must nothing can 
We have enjoyed a rich and bountiful country. 
marvelously rich in natural wealth; have been par- 
icularly blest in being widely separated from the tragedies and 
urmoils of the Old World; we felt the uplifting power of 
wble institutions, but the thing which has made us the marvel 
of the world, which sent us forward with impelling force 
1S been the faith we have always had in our mission as a people, 
our destiny as a separate, distinct, and chosen people. If that 
be dead, if that has gone out us never to be recailed and 
\joyed, your censorship, your drastic laws, your denial of free 

eech and free assemblies are but the convulsions which pre- 

le dissolution. These things are not for republics and they 
ever can be made a part of free institutions. They are the ugly 
und dangerous instruments of despotism, the use of which no 


reSS 10 u peo] le v 
ike its place. 


rich, 


pessess again; 
we 
! . 

maive 


has 


of 


people can invoke and reinain free. I deny that the hour has 
ome when American institutions and American ideals can not 
vin in the open arena of debat I reject the proposition that we 
can not succeed in a contest of ideas where discussion is free 


The fault is not in our cause or in the weakness 
of the creed we espouse, the fault is m the timid, faithless char- 
acter of its defenders. If we will do our duty, if we will show 
confidence in our cause, if we will manifest our belief in our 
th, if we will apply the true principles of the Ameriean Re- 
public which have been intrusted to our keeping for a brief sea- 
son we need not fear to go into the open arena, for there we will 
win again the confidence, the admiration, and the support of all 
liberty-loving men; there we will restore and reenthrone in the 
the American people the principles of Washington and 
Jefferson, of Jackson, and all of the heroic dead, 

Mr. hot ago I visited the place where Nancy 
Hanks, prematurely old and broken, nursed and nurtured and 
eared for the rarest born under the American flag. 
As you stoop and enter the hovel and reflect, as yeu will, upon 
the squalor and the wretchedness which a century ago environed 
those improvident and then call up in memory the 
glory which came out of that cabin, the glory which has since 
lilled the earth, you will experience a deeper reverence and a 
stronger love for these institutions of ours than you ever felt 
before. There will come te you a feeling which both humbles 
and makes you brave, a yearning to know what is to be the 
destiny of this Government “of the people, by the people, and 
for the people,” and, above all, what is to be the fate of the 
human family should this scheme of representative government 


to all comers 


hearts of 


N 


President, long 


soul ever 


inmates, 


fail. And as you dvive away over the sad red hills of Ken- 
tucky, for this is Kentucky's impoverished spot, leaving behind 
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you the sensations, the reflections, and the fancies of the brief 
hour, and turn your face toward the real world, with its bitter- 
ness, its turmoil, and its strife—social, economic, and political— 
you will find yourself involuntarily saying give us again in this 
supreme hour of the Nation’s history men with faith, faith in the 
justice, the efficiency, and the ultimate success of these free 
institutions, faith that through our scheme of government and 
under our system of orderly and regulated liberty the human 
family is to reach its highest progress and enjoy its greatest 
happiness, faith that right, and right alone, makes might, 
and that upon this principle alone we dare to build for the 
future. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it would be strange, indeed, 
if I had not enjoyed and appreciated some of the oratorica] 
flights of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. It would be 
much stranger if, possessing ordinary common sense, I did not 
desire to bring him down from those empyrean heights to some 
consideration of facts. It would be still stranger if the Seng. 
tor from Idaho could outdo me in eulogy of George Washine- 
ton, a representative of the southern aristocracy, or of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, a representative of that class which has been 
contemned, despised, and made fun of as the “ poor 
trash” of the South. 


Wilite 


The labored attempt during a long oratorical flight of the 
Senator from Idaho to connect the league of nations with 
“negro lynchings,”’ with capitalistic insolent utterances, and 
with the proletariat tyranny of labor in America could not 


have been carried off by any man in the Senate except himself 
without tumultuous laughter from everybody on the floor and 
nearly everybody in the galleries. Mr. President, to a pai 
his flight we are all accustomed; we were raised on it on each 
Fourth of July; and it requires no unfaithfulness to American 
institutions to question it, however high it may iiy. 

We are not what the Senator calls us—“ the chosen peop! 
qed.” Leave that sort of chauvinism to Jews and to Gerinan 
junkers. Nobody on earth, so far as I know, constitutes “ the 
chosen people of God.” God judges His children in accordance 
with their thought and their feeling and their conduct, and not 
necording to their nativity nor according to their naturaliza- 
tion. It is not necessary for any man in order to have pure 
Americanism to be narrowly chauvinistic; it is not necessary 
that we should stand around the table and drink beer and sing 
“America Uber Alles” or, much iess, “America Alone ii 
World,” as the Senator has to-day sung it. America is not 
alone in the world. She could not be alone in the world if she 
wanted te be. She in the world with the balance o1 |! 
sons and daughters of men. She is to be judged finally, 1: 
tionally, and individually by her conduet and achieven 
and, in cennection with her conduct and achievements, chictls 
by the answer to this question: Is she to exclaim with (ain, 


{ 
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' 
the 


is 


“IT am not my brother’s keeper’? Or is she to recogniz 
brotherhood and fraternity with other men and the cominon 
fatherhood of God? ‘The entire narrow chauvinism of the 
Senator from Idaho leads to the conclusion that we sha!l zo 
out upon the broad arena of this vast earth, which is yet one 
of the petty planets in a great solar system, which is still oul) 
one of the petty solar systems in a great universe, and 

nounce that “we are the chesen people of the All Ruler of 1 
all”; that “we have to consult only ourselves”; that “ w 
not our brother’s keeper”; that we have nothing to do with 


anybody else except to dictate our relationship with him. | 
is not only “America Over All” that the Senator would (\av: 
sing, but * America Standing Alone.” Even the German ju 
never sang that. 


Mr. President, George Washington was wise in his day ‘ud 
generation. The Senator has paid a eulogy to him thai the 
Father of His Country richly deserved. Thomas Jeffersu: 12 


a grander eulogy to him than even the Sen: 
capable of; John Marshall paid one, if anytnes, 
and Henry Lee, upon the floor of the Cons! 
States, when he pronounced him “ first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen, well 
not one step too far. But, Mr. President, George Washi 
lived in his time and we are living in ours. 

The Senator says that the essentials of civilization ai | 
Americanism were then just what they are now. Of course, 
they were; nobody but a fool would deny that; but wha' 
the essentials net only of American citizenship but of world 
citizenship and of Christian citizenship? The great essenve 


his time paid 
from Idaho is 
still grander; 
of the United 


being sought now by the world, which was sought above all 
men in his time by George Washington, is expressed in these 
few words—*“ a just and enduring peace.” } ee 

George Washington of all men sought it, and, knowing tat 


we were 13 little Colonies along the Atlantic Ocean, he always 
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ed that we should intermeddle as little as possible with 


Oh fairs of the balance of the world, because we might be 
dra\ into strife. 3ut George Washington was no narrow 
chauvinist. He did not partake in that respect of the intel- 
jectusit Characteristic, or the chief intellectual characteristic, of 
she senator from Idaho. He was a man of broad vision, of 
tons vision, and saw down the aisles of time. He was one of 


he few men in his time that foresaw a great American demo- 
cratic empire. He was as jealous then of the Mississippi River 
and its mouths and its headwaters as he was of any acre of 
land in the State of Virginia. And Thomas Jefferson, whom I 
al worship as my political prophet, was like him; but 
Thomas Jefferson was also not a narrow chauvinist. Thomas 
Jefferson did not spend his life hating Great Britain, although 
je was one of the first men after Patrick Henry to raise his 
voice in Virginia against her German King’s tyranny. It was 
Thomas Jefferson who threatened an English alliance when he 
wanted to call a halt upon Napoleon Bonaparte, the master of 
the world, when he said in those ever memorable words, “ If 
vou seize the mouths of the Mississippi River, we marry our- 


mo- 
MOS t 


selyes to the British nation and the British fleet.” He that day 
hreatened an “ alliance ’—not “ entangling,” but disentangling. 


Thomas Jefferson was no fool when he said—and, by the way, 
it was he that used the language as an expression of our policy 


and not George Washington—*“ friendly relations with all and 
ntangling allianees with none.” He used this language ad- 
visedly, and he meant as much by the adjective “ entangling” 
as meant by the noun “alliance.” Later on when James 
Monroe wrote to him, when Canning had first approached him 
n the subject of the Monroe doctrine as it came subsequently to 


e known, it was Thomas Jefferson who wrote back, “ With her,” 


eferring to Great Britain, ‘‘upen our side, we need not fear the 
world “We have a system over here, and they have another 
in Europe; they have dedicated their system to despotism and 
monarchy ; let us dedicate ours to liberty and democracy.” I am 
not quoting him verbatim et literatim. He said then, “ Why can 
we not dedicate this hemisphere to liberty and democracy?” 
but he went on further to say, “There is only one enemy—Great 
Brituin—that we may fear, and she now comes to us ”—that 


when Canning had approached Monroe—“ offering not only 
cipate but to lead usin this new pathway.” He added in 
substance, ‘No question so great has confronted my intellect 
since the question of independence itself.” 

Oh, Mr. President, it little becomes the Senator from Idaho, 
however much he may in his heart hate Great Britain—and I do 
t whether he does or not, though I suspect that to be 
is ruling motive—to try to drag George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson down from their high pinnacle as world statesmen who 
ood the world in their day to a narrow, miserable, pro- 
al chauvinism which he himself represents in this ease. 
Mr. President, in that connection, I cut out of a paper the other 
iy an article entitled “Are we our brothers’ keepers?” I should 
ce to have it printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 
Mr. BORAH. Is that a Japanese article? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Japan never heard of it. 
in keeping with the Senator’s chauvinism. 
There being no objection, us matter referred to was ordered 
be printed in the Recor», as follows: 
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The interruption 


” 


WE OUR BROTHERS’ KEEPERS? 
[By W. H. Anderson. } 
a. 


(he patient world through all its cycled years 
Has borne its human burden, murmuring not— 
A selfish horde, almost by God forgot— 

\ theme to flood the universe with tears! 

‘rom that far distance where there first appears 
A ray to pierce the dark conglomerate blot 
Spewed from creation’s maw, the common lot 

Of man, the creature, changes not nor veers ; 

\ current rushing on from naught to naught, 
rurgid and turbulent, ’ twixt narrow banks 

Of grasping greed and centered self-endeavor ; 
Nach drep impregnate with the single thought 
Of striving till all others it outranks, 


Hlind in its petty now to vast forever! 
II. 
Chis is the painted picture; this the view 
Of cynie solons in our halls of state, 
venting their venomed envy in debate, 
Cruel and heartless as a pirate’s crew, 
Shackling the many for the selfish few, 
Clasping the hasp upon the book of fate, 
Seeking the elder Cain to emulate— 
“Are we our brothers’ keepers?’’ Nay, not you! 
but the great world is. War has fixed its fangs 
‘ust once too often in the human breast, 
And roused the nations to their sole surcease. 
Nor shall we fail to heed our brothers’ pangs, 
Che serried legions of this glorious West 
Shall head the vanguard of the hosts of peace! 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, repeat that the labored 
attempt of the Senator from Idaho to connect the league of 
nations with the lynching of negroes in the highly southern 
metropolis of Chicago, and Omaha, and Washington, and Wilming- 
ton, Del., and East St. Louis, and a few other places like that, 
and to connect the advocacy of the league of nations with a few 
absurd utterances of some capitalist whom he quoted, and whom 
I have forgotten—Gary, I believe—and to connect it with some of 
the absurd antics of labor just at this time, like the police strike 
in Boston, although he did not refer to that, is rox et preterea 
nihil, and although it be the vor of Idaho, it is still nothing but 
vor—pure voice and wind—spread out and dissipated upon 
circumambient atmosphere, which may “tickle the ears of t 
groundlings, but must make the judicious to grieve.” 

Mr. President, when I think of the 12 little Jewish tribes, 
gathered in what now we eall Palestine, boasting that they were 
“the chosen people of God,” and then when I think of the 
German junkers, a little bit later on, under the leadership of the 
Kaiser, appealing to all Germany to recognize him as the chosen 
voice of God to lead “ the chosen people of God,” I must confess 
that I have very little respect for anybody anywhere who 
imagines that any people can be the chosen people of God. It 
just so happens that God does not choose his people here, 
anyhow. He chooses them after they are dead to people Heaven, 
and not beforehand to people the earth. It just so happens that 
I know something about this world; and whenever I meet an 
American telling me that he is necessarily the superior and 
that his people are necessarily the superiors of the balance of 
the world, I simply say, “ That is your ignorance.” The Dan 
are much better educated; so are the Norwegians; are ft! 
Swiss, and very much more efficient as laborers, and just 
brave, and just as honest, and just as true. 

I have nothing to say that would detract from the great glory 
and the great history and the great ideals and the great pur- 
poses of this great American people. They are not the chosen 
people of God, but they may be the chosen of God if they will: 
they can make themselves the chosen people of God by choosing 
to go in God’s way. That is the only way any people can 
manage that; and-going in God’s way does not consist in 
saying, “I am not my brother’s keeper. Here is my house, here 
is my wife, here is my son John, here is my son John’s wife; 
and we, and we alone, we constitute the «niverse.” If Amer- 
ican statesmanship can never rise above that level, then 
American statesmanship has already determined that the Amer- 
ican people shall not be the chosen people of God, because God 
demands a different sort of conduct and service to himself and 
men. 

Mr. President, I asked the Senator from Idaho while he wa 
on his feet a while ago “ what relevancy there was in what he 
was talking abo::* then to this league of nations” that we had 
agreed to discuss. He chose to answer me not very politely, 
but his answer will stand, of course. I have not yet discovered 
any relevancy between his long talk, however oratorical and 
however eloquent, and the league of nations. I have discovered 
only a labored attempt to connect it with negro lynchings and 
with capitalistic insolence and with proletariat tyranny, ‘n 
which contention he can not prevail; nor can the Senator 
pretend that he owes any greater allegiance to or possesses any 
greater love for the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States than I do, or, I started -to 
forty-odd million people like me. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has said that I replied to him 
rather impolitely. It is never my intention to be impolite te a 
colleague, however much I may differ with him. I was per- 
haps led away from my usual practice by what I considered the 
very irrelevant and impolite suggestion of the Senator from 
Mississippi that I was not discussing the subject before T had 
completed my first paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator had not 
completed his first paragraph, but he had been talking quite 
a while; and I really thought at the time-—and for that thought 
I now apologize, because [I have now found that the Senator 
really did intend to get upon the subject after a long while and 
remotely—that the Senator was merely taking up time. That 
was the reason why I asked him whether his remarks were 
relevant to the question under discussion. It is always relevant 
to ask a Senater whether or not the remarks le is about to make 
are relevant to the question agreed to be discussed. An inquiry 
as to relevaney can not be irrelevant any more than an amend- 
ment to the Constitution can be unconstitutional, 
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Che Senator describes, and very eloquently, too, the meaning 
of the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States, and then he bursts into a little more of irrelevant 
eloquence He said the reason why they sueceedea was that 
we went at them purely “as Americans.” Why, of course, we 
did. They were purely American questions. We did not want 


to call in the world outside te tell us why we wanted inde- 
pendence from what we regarded as the tyranny of Great 
Britain. We did not call in the world from the outside to frame 
au constitution to govern nobody except ourselves. But now the 


Senator wants us, when we are attempting to frame a constitu- 


{ion foi 


au justi and enduring peace among all the various nations 
of the world, to be the whole world by ourselves, and to cut 
out the baliunece of the world, and to say: “ You have nothing to 
do with it.” fle said that the President >f the United States 
said that “the league of nations *’’ was “ greater than the Sen- 
ate of the United States.” God pity the league of nations if it 
were not! The whole trouble in the Senator’s entire talk is 
that he confuses chauvinisia with patriotism. Patriotism does 
not consist of taking all you can get. It frequently consisis of 
giving al! you reasonably well can, just as an enlightened sel- 


taking, from either of you, all that 
ist equally as much in giving you all 
led to and that I can spare. 

and done, Mr. President, statesmanship— 


fishness does not consist 
I can get, 
that you are justly entit 
After all is said 


but consists nt le 


real statesinanship—and Americanism—genuine Americanism— 
neither of them differs from any other form of common sense 
and common ethics I remember a friend of mine once who 






ade a business proposition to another man, and the other man 


said: “I do not think that is quite fair to me.” My friend said: 
“T never made au unfair proposition to any human being in my 
life That is the spirit that ought to animate a nation. If 


there be any doubt about it, solve it against yourself, just as an 
honest man will solve anything where there is a real doubt 
rather 1inst himself than against the other man. 

Mr. President, when George Washington lived he devoted him- 
self to seeking a just and enduring peace. So did Thomas 
Jefferson. That is what I, in my humble way—‘ humble” is 
hardly the right word, because sometimes I am not subjectively 
humble—but, to put it in the objective, that is what I, in my 
obscure way, am seeking to-day when I advocate the league of 
nations. I am seeking ‘‘a just and enduring peace”; and the 
President of the United States, God bless him, has sought it in 
Paris, has sought it in London, has sought it in Rome, and is 
seeking it in these United States. He has spent energy, in- 
tellect, and almost life, and he has received curses and calumnia- 
tions, has had to endure the charge that he was un-American, the 
that he unpatriotic, One man accused him of 
‘seeking to be a king.” What a fool the accuser is and what a 
fool the accused would be! 

It was well said years ago that “republics are ungrateful.” 
Ah, the little particularists of the days of George Washington 
swore and snarled and barked at him, and in the days of Thomas 
Jefferson they called him “ pusillanimous” and “ cowardly ” be- 
cause he hesitated about getting into war that might involve the 
liberties and destinies of these poor, little, weak Colonies, then 
nly 15 or 16 in number, and in George Washington’s time only 


nos 
ime 


charge was 


13. But Washington and Jefferson both stood it, and American 
public sentiment subsequently has said that they stood it well. 
Woodrow Wilson is standing it, and posterity will say that he 
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It is given to no man to insure success to himself; it is given 
man, however weak in intellect or soul, to deserve it. 
Woodrow Wilson hus deserved it, and, as Webster said of Massa- 
1 
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chusetts, whatever may be said about his future, his past is 
aft He may not be as great a man as some other men who have 
lived. He does not think he is, I do not, and you do not. But 
he is as hone i inah, With as much intellectual integrity, as 
God has ever created. As Thomas Jefferson said of old John 
Adams, “he is as honest as the God who made him.” 

The Senator from Idaho is preaching peace and not violence 
whe ‘sroes are involved, when capital and labor are involved, 


when American industrialism is involved—* peace, orderly set- 
tlement by arbitration or by the courts, no violence ”’; and in one 
of he said he had hoped “the time had 
ies would be settled by violence.” And 
omes to international force he is standing athwart 
he pathway of the very thing to which he has paid so high a 
rh und oratorical tribute. He wants America to stand 
isolated. Why, Mr. President, she could not stand isolated 48 
hours if she wanted to. If all the people in America concluded 


his or flights 


atorical 
passed when controvers 
yet, when |: 


torical 


to give the Senator from Idaho a czardom to-morrow and let 
him govern the country by ukases, and nobody could vote except 
obody had any say except him, he could not, by any 
i any 


him, and 1 
prot 


inciamento of his ipse dixit of any sort, determine 
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upon and maintain isolation for the United States from ¢i. 
strife and turmoils and worries of the balance of the world 
by her own announcement, or in the supposed case by his ow) 
announcement, because I supposed the case where he would jp 
the czar, and the women of Idaho even would not have a), 
voice, so we could not in referring to America say “her”; wo 
would have to say “his” then. He could not do it if he wanteq 
to nor if all the other hundred millions of America supporteg 
him enthusiastically as their czar and equally wanted to. 

A little row breaks out in Sarajevo, in Bosnia, and son» 
lunatic shoots a grand duke. We use every endeavor of whic) 
we are capable to keep out of the row, and the President yse 
every endeavor of which he is capable, almost to the point, as 
his enemies charged, of pusillanimity. But we could not keep 
out. The President was elected upon the theory that “le jo. 
kept us out of war and is determined to keep us out of war,” py; 
he could not do it. Even I sat down upon the plantatioy ang 
wrote to him, the day the Lusitania was sunk, “For God's 
sake, give the Kaiser 72 hours of an ultimatum to apologize 
or pay damages, or go to war,” and you all know what a passion 
for peace I had. You can not keep out of the world, my dea; 
boy; you can not do it to save your life. [Laughter 4; 
plause in the galleries. ] 

You are a part of the world, America is a part of it, and; 
little as you think of it, you as a Senator and I as anothoe: 
Senator—both, perhaps, not exalting the position too hij 
at least one of us—are parts of the world. When I 
of us,’ I mean myself, of course. 

Mr. President, one other little point that has nothing 
with this I will touch upon. The Senator from Idaho }j 
referred to the lynchings that have occurred, and has quoted 
various things from some negrophile, I suppose. The mau wi 
wrote it and the Senator both forgot to mention that in Oma 
and in Washington both those riots took place because jer 
men were violating and outraging or attempting to violate « 
outrage white women; and these were not Southern cities: th 
were Northern cities. I go as far in the pathways of peace as 
any man who was ever born. I am willing to arbitrate nearly 
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everything in this world, except one thing, and that is the ai- 
tempt to outrage a white woman by any man, whether white, 
black, or red. I surrender him at once, as being beyond the yal 
of the law, to the first crowd that can get to him. I believe i 
law. I believe in law and order. I believe that there is 1 
justification for taking the law into one’s own hands. Bui 

believe that there are now and then provocation and excus 
enough for it, and the four or five attempts here in Washingt: 

to outrage and violate white women, and the confessed 





proven attempt in Omaha, in my mind, deprive good men who 
are white and civilized of all inclination and of all powe: 
Say one word against the men who undertook to capture tlie 
criminal and execute him. 

Not only is blood thicker than water, but race is 
than law, now and then; and if race be not greater than 
about which there might be a dispute, the protection of a w 


transcends all law of every description, human or di 
take part of that back; it does not transcend divine law, becaus 

it is a part of the divine law. God made us to protect ou 
women, and we are going to do it. And yet all this has bee | 
talked about, especially these riots in Washington, and not ol 
word said about these vile beasts who, out here in T: komi | 
Park and in Omaha and elsewhere, have been trying to Violat | 
white women, Not a word has been said by the 


iiit 


\ 
} 
Il 


I 
=n 
t 


from whom he quoted or by the Senator in condemnation of the 
miserable black beast in Omaha who paid a just debt fo justice, 
if not to law, or the black brutes in Washington whose « nduct 
aroused the mob. Let a man steal your pocketbook if he w! 
Let it become his; ‘twas yours. Let him kill you if he will, kt 
your son if he will, and you can still carry it to court. Bi 
when it comes to violating weak, helpless, and innocent men, 
there is no time in ordinary human nature to go to cour 


Sut here stand gentlemen who elsewhere write.about ai! | 
and who have plead for law and plead for order, while women 
helpless, poor, physically helpless things—are being treated ), 
beasts in any way that the beast chooses. And yet ! 
men do not want any international peace and order D5 
lished law. : 

Senators talk about “America doing as she pleases. 


TY) 
i 


Mhore } 
Lhel l 


® , > rics rom doin: 
nothing in the league of nations that keeps America ct 1 to 
as she pleases, except when America shall choose, if she “eetoaes 
carry on an unjust war, offensive and unprovoked, anc tional 


to arbitrate the controversy or carry it into an inter as 
court. If that time shall ever come, no outlaw nation cee at 
America, if she should become one—ought to be permis’ 
“choose her own course.” Yet here stands a gentlema! 
wants a rapist carried inte » municipal court, but Is not 
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i a rapist country, as Germany was in the last war when she 
ded Belgium, to law but leave her to her own law. 

1’ was the Germans’ plea that “ military necessity gave her 
sht to go through Belgium if she wanted to,” and that “ the 
was responsible to nobody,” that “ there was no higher 
han the State.” The only difference is that the German 
rs said the German State, and the Senator from Idaho is 
ihe American State. 

‘e is nothing that can occur in international affairs that 

o stiffen the sinews, summon up the courage, and inflame 

»assions as many things which occur in the domestic rela- 
of a people. Yet the Senator from Idaho stands with me 
ing that there is no justification for taking the law into 
nwn hands if you be an individual, while he contends that 

all justification and nothing but justification if you be a 
The only difference between him and me is that I say 
re sometimes provocations which excuse it in an indi- 
and he does not go even that far. Yet he is not wiiling 
the same law to unjust outrages committed by one peo- 
ition upon another. 
President, I do not know whether Jesus Christ was the 
of man not; Ll have been taught it. I do not Know 
he was the Prince of Peace or not; I have been taught 
| do net know but what the heathen gods of Rome and 
ontrol the world ; but I have been taught that they do not, 
ventle Nazarene who walked by the Sea of Galilee and 
ilgated his great dectrine was the Savior of mankind and 
Prince of Peace, then in my opinion—in which, however, 

[ may be mistaken, because L am not infallible—the 
anding athwart the way of the nations of the world enter- 
oa covenant to keep the peace of the world, to make it 

st and enduring peace,” has gone back to heathendom, and, 
Germans, is not worshipping Jesus of Nazareth, what- 

her gods he may worship. 
e e of the Germans they evidently wership Oden, 

"| _and FPrei-——Thor especially with his 'ammer, his symbol, 
impersonation of the might not only of a State but of a 

( en and false godhead. 

to the conclusion that 

0 t any god—not that sort of a god, anyhow. 


, rse, 


cas 


if Thor was a god we did 
If a State 
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ferent nations, including our enemies, that is substantially the 
end of it. You know that Serbia will be there with her row 
with Roumania; you know that Roumania will be there with 
her row with Hungary ; you know that Poland will be there with 
her row about Silesia; Italy will be there with her row about 
Fiume; you know the wily Turk, rested a bit by now, will be 
there. You know that everybody will have about two amend- 
ments apiece to every one that you send back. You know it 
means chaos; you know it means a boiling cauldron, and I am 
afraid you know that the President of the United States has no 
longer the physical strength to go back and try to settle the 
seething, boiling thing. I stand with the President in his Is 
utterance. If you want to kill the league and the treaty, kill it: 
if you want to bludgeon it, bludgeon it. Come to the issue as 
quickly as you can and be done with it, only do not poison the 
life out of it. If you are not willing to make this attempt for a 











just and enduring peace for the entire world, just say so. If not, 
stand out boldly and say you do not believe in that sort of 
thing anyhow, that you think it a piece of impossibility, “an 
irridescent dream,” as Ingalls said about common honesty, an’ 
that it ean not be accomplished. But whatever you are going 
to do, take the responsibility for your act. Above all, do not 


act like Lucretin Borgia—do not poison. If the Senate wants to 
pass an interpretative resolution after it has ratified the treaty, 
do it, not as a part of the ratification but as the opinion anil 
interpretation of the Senate of what they have dene. Then 
to the league of nations and try to impress upon it these ideas. If 
America is there, if the great Anglo-Saxon Commonwealths of 
Canada, Austratia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Great Brit- 
ain are standing with her, as they probably will be, there is vers 
little doubt of the fact that whl 


any reasonable amendment w: 


| be adopted. 


We English-speaking people long | 


esponsible, and stands by itself in this world to be the | 


e in its own case, to execute justice outside of its own 
boundaries, in its relations with the balance ef the world, just 
fit, then I want no State in mine. 
Senator invokes “the established law of the State,” and 
s not willing to establish or invoke a law for the civil- 
zi ations of the whole world! He stands against all receg- 
orld law to which we may bind ourselves together with 
ince of the world. He rails against “limiting our 
within any bounds of world law, even agreed on 
He is perfeetiy willing, and some other Senators 
Willing, to see the league of peace adopted, pro- 
ve stand out from under all of its ebligations. He 


Sees 


S rnty ’ 
by ourselve 


| al erfeectly 


reservations or amendments of any description. By the 
vay. | do honor to him in that respect. I understand his posi- 
that 
after we have adopted them, if they shall be adopted, 
e against the whole business. In other words, he will 
{most to ruin the whole thing before it comes to a vote, 
( then he will, having emasculated and poisoned it, 


Ol om De 
j ind tha 


\ 1 
vO 


BORAH. The Senator has me right. 

WILLIAMS. I thought so. The Senator says I have 
t. LI want to say in eulogy of the Senator from Idaho 
au very much higher and more honest and less 

il ground to occupy than that which some of the other 

: s have occupied. 

| schator from Idaho went on and gave an interesting 

nm of two classes of thugs and murderers of men that 

lly spoke to one another. He did not know what a true pic- 
as drawing of this fight on the league of peace. On 

here are men who want to murder outright the league 
und so much of the treaty of peace as involves the 
nd then on the other side there are the poisoners. 
Want to poison it; they just want to take the life out 
10 and the balance of it, just to give it an anesthetic 
(ie the white death, bleed white as Prussia proposed 
l'rance. These two factions, unlike the other two 

i savages to whom he referred, do speak to one another, 

| doubt if they have much respect for one another, but 
sood deal more respect for the thugs that want it mur- 

ith a bludgeon than I ever had for the poisoners. 

. iS the thing: You have to take it or you have to leave it, 

me ys how it as well as I do, If you send it back to 27 dirf- 


t is 




















is | 


vote | 


Mr. President, I hold 
burgh newspaper, entitled 
The counlet which heads it 

The great world’s altar stairs 
That siope thre’ darkness up to God. 


in my hand an 
“The Cvrisis,” 


article from a 
written by 
reads: 


Pitis- 
Jehbn Corn- 
tassel, 


He ought to have said “out of the darkness,” except that it 


| would have ruined the rhyme. That is quoted from Tenny- 
son-— 
‘Out of the darkness of wa ii barbarism and chauvinism, 
‘into peace, up to God. 


I have stricken out of the article with a lead pencil a lot of 


| things which struck me us being personal and for which [I am 


willing to go into the pretense of signing it with any | 


he will vote for amendments and reservations | 





not willing to stand sponsor. I[ ask unanimous consent, strik- 
ing out those parts and substituting asterisks for them, to pub- 
lish the editorial as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

THE CRISIS, 
{By John Corntassei. | 

“The 


That 


great world’s altar stairs 
siepe thro’ darkness up to God.” 
Tennyson 

“The United 
its history. 

“The most momentous question involving the civilization of 
the world—the league of nations—is in danger, held up, de- 
layed, and threatened with defeat, through the conspiring ef- 
forts of a few * * Senators. 

“The Constitution providing that all treaties must be rati- 
fied by a two-thirds vote of the Senate, it therefore is necessary 
to secure 64 votes to ratify, thus enabling a small minority to 
defeat the league treaty, and thus undo the combined six 
months’ efforts of the statesmen of 30 nations of the world to 
accomplish a great object. 

“Tn this country, ruled through party government, it is 
seldom that any political party controls two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate membership. When party lines are therefore drawn and a 
measure made a party issue, its passage becomes quite difficnit. 

“Certain Republican Senators * * have made of this 
question a party issue, hoping thus to humiliate and disgrace the 
leader of the Democratic Party. These men have thus far 


States approaches one of the greatest crises in 


4 


| obtained a certain following. 


“They receive the praise of the German propagandist and 
sympathizer. 

“They hear the encouraging yelp of th 
Great Britain. 

“They receive the encouragement of the makers of war mate- 
rials. 

“They listen to the 
profession is war. 

“They are praised and fawned upon by their following of 
personal bootlickers. 

“They receive the applause of the disappo 


Irishman who hates 


plaudits of the military clique whose 


nted office seeker, 
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“They hear the vapping of the little men, who are jealous 
or another's success. 

“They listen to the rappings of the knockers generally— 
those who otherwise know not how to attract attention. 

“All these persons create some noise, and the little Senators 
imagine they hear the call of the people. 

‘Therefore do these few * * proud Senators, 
always seeking the spotlight, and hoping that presidential light- 
ning may strike in their vicinity, hold up, delay, confuse, com- 
plicate, and attempt to destroy by amendment the greatest 
humanitarian charter of .modern times—the treaty and the 
covenant of the league of nations, 

“For Christ’s sake—and I mean it not profanely—let us, the 
people of this great American Nation, stop this nonsensical, 
uncivilized, and barbarous attempt to stultify America and 
demand—demand immediate ratification of the treaty! 

“Let us send to them now, and at once, the real call of civil- 
ized America, united and unafraid, demanding that they do their 
duty toward humanity. Not the call of Democrats. Not the 
call of Republicans, nor of Socialists, nor of capitalists, nor of 
iaborites, but the call of the Christian people of America to 
ratify at once this covenant of the nations to procure and 
secure the future peace of the world. 

“Little wonder is it that the President claims the opposition 
comes from ignorance. It is the ignorance and neglect of the 
intellectuals—those who should know better. 

“Why not wake up, men and women of America? Do some- 
thing in this crisis. Otherwise, some day, your son also may 
have a resting place on the battle field of some fair country, 
With the 10,000,000 young men just recently gone before. 

“Who are the intelligent teachers, advisers, and commenta- 
tors who especially should endeavor to arouse the people? 

“The preachers? Yes, surely. The followers of the Prince 
of Peace owe something to humanity. When it comes to raising 
funds to succor a few Armenians harassed by the Turk, the pul- 
pit resounds against the desperate character of the situation. 

“In God’s name, why does uot the pulpit now endeavor to in- 
struct, inform, and influence the Christian people of the United 
States of this crisis in their country’s affairs, affecting as it 
does the future of the world? Or must one conclude that war 
is a part of the Christian doctrine and the use of force neces- 
sary to its advancement? 

“The editors? Indeed, yes! They more than all others 
are the instruments by which knowledge of present-day events 
disseminated. These brilliant men, trained in arriving at 
quick conclusions, surely must realize the necessity of arousing 
the people and creating public sentiment in favor of this momen- 
tous question. The time to do it is now. It is the most im- 
portant thing in the world. All other matters by comparison 
trivial. It is larger and greater than anyone imagines, 
The President visions the importance of the occasion, and is at- 
tempting to awaken the people. The opportunity is here. It is 
xreater than any man, any party, or any combination in the 
Senate. The defeat of this treaty and the league of nations 
hy the United States of America is too horrible to contemplate— 
the results of its rejection too painful and ignoble to consider. 
‘The press owes a duty tu the Nation to-day and immediately. 
Why not suspend the hero-worshiping attitude toward return- 
ing warriors and center the minds of the people upon the 
10,000,000 dead who will never return? Or do the editors also 
desire another and more wars? It is a time to exhibit real 
patriotism right now. 

“The lawyer? They likewise seem not to appreciate the 
gravity of the situation. This country has been built up in 
its Government largely by them. The construction of our splen- 
did system of civil liberty and the administration of justice we 
owe to this class. It is time for the bar associations and the 
legal fraternities and the individual lawyers to step forward— 
they also are leaders and teachers of the people and opposed 
to the use of force in the settlement of disputes. The erection 
of a supreme council of the nations is now in progress. A push 
in the right or wrong direction will make or mar this wonderful 
structure and great experiment. The time to further the cause 
of peace and civil liberty is now. 

“The doctors? They also, friends of humanity, entering the 
homes of the people, owe it to themselves and their country to 
open the eyes of the ignorant and attempt to secure a friendly 
attitude for the treaty. 

“The business man, the worker, everyone, men, women, and 
children, need an awakening. Most of us since the great 


*» * 


is 


wre 


tragedy of the World War have settled down to our individual 
work and pursuits, forgetting that the results of that great 
Many details 
The effort alone to live to many is great. 


event are upon us and must be wisely dealt with. 
of living distract us, 
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We may and do, therefore, forget that the greatest eve) 
modern times, the ratification of the peace treaty and thy 
league of nations, requires our help with continued patriot), 
fervor. 

“This in order that war may cease. That posterity may hl 


us. That America remain first, as always, in the estimstioy 
of the world. That the United States will at least take y 


chance to further civilization. That Christianity as we know j; 
is not dead. That we, the people of the United States, deelin, 
to stand for all time before the world as a Nation of hypo 
crites, pretending to be advocates of democracy, yet refysiy 
to join the other nations in an effort to demoeratize the world 
Last, but not least, that we decline to humiliate and discred; 
the Chief Executive of this country, the first man aimone the 
statesmen at the peace conference, the President of the U) 
States of America. 

“*Saepe intereunt aliis meditantes necem. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I had not intended to ta), 
up any of the time of the Senate at all this afternoon, byt ; 
seems to me I was rather challenged to do it. , 

I want to add one more thing, Mr. President. I do yor xe, 
for the life of me why I should invoke or why any man shou|; 
invoke any sort of political partisanship in connection with this 
question. As the Senator from Idaho knows, and as you knov, 
I am an extreme partisan. I am a southern bourbon Democrs; 
who has forgotten very little and remembers everything in tho 
shape of past injury to himself and his race and his section, 
but there are points beyond which I think no partisansh’ 
should go. I would be ashamed of myself if I permitted my 
course in connection with a purely international or foveig; 
question to be dictated by domestic politics. I am sure I ea 
say just as much for the Senator from Idaho, because he j: })) 
heredity and environment less of a partisan than I am, ani 
I am sure that his attitude toward this question comes not oy 
of partisan politics but out of what I consider a narrow Chay 
vinistic Americanism and what he considers pure patriotisn 
I wish that everybody approached the question from his stand 
point and from mine—openly, honestly, with love or with hatred 
for the “ great adventure of world peace” not under cover, not 
hypocritically, not as poisoners. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I refer particularly to the negro 
lynchings now, although I referred to them rather incidental): 
in my former remarks. The Senator from Mississippi | Mr. 
WILLIAMS] stresses the proposition that I was seeking to inje 
2 sectional discussion into the question of the league of nation-:. 
I was very careful to state affirmatively that these Iynchings 
could in no sense be considered as indigenous to any particul 
part of the country and reflect upon one part of the country ho 
nore than upon another. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. 
me—— 

Mr. BORAH. In just a moment. I also omitted, out of exu 
precaution, any effort to localize the articles which [ read. !) 
order that there might not be any possible inference that | 
was seeking to call up anything like sectional feeling 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to say to the Senator from | 
that if I said he was trying to intrude a sectional issue, [ did no! 
mean to say it. I did not think that he was. I may have 
that he was intruding a racial issue into the matter, bul 
sectional one. I do not think I did. If I did, I will see that 
is stricken out of the Recorp, I did not mean to say il 

Mr. BORAH. I will be glad if the Senator will look over ! 
remarks. I think he will find that I am correct. 

But, Mr. President, there is another phase of the 
of lynchings upon which the Senator from Mississippi laid much 
stress that had nothing to do whatever with the theme which I 
was undertaking to present. Of course, whenever the (jl 
of lynchings is raised there is a particular and certain 
of it presented for the purpose of justifying that which can never 
be justified, and that is the taking of human life without clue 
process of law. If the cases could be confined to those a 
where parties were actually guilty of this crime, unco' 
ihe people generally would be disposed to pass them hy « 
justify them from that standpoint, but the evil is th 
which is justified from that standpoint immediately spre: 
becomes a disease in a community and men are lynched | 
most incidental and trivial crimes. Bs 

There were 218 negroes who lost their lives through viciel' 
during the first year of this war. At a time when tlhe : 
boys were displaying most remarkable courage and heroism Uh" 
the other side of the water these lynchings proceeded wn . 
the Negro race was giving all for the Republic 215 of (hem — 
by violence in this country—men, women, And children coe 
less than 8 per cent of them were charged with this unmenn™ 


” 


President, will the Senato: 
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able crime. There was no intimation that they were guilty of | it a party question, but that would be no reason why I should not 


(his particular crime, behind which men seek to justify this 
iniversal lynching of a race, 

Neither does it stop with that race. As we know, the lynch- 
ngs have not been confined to the colored race by any means 
during the last several years. I referred to these lynchings in 
ny reinurks to-day as an evidence of that lawless spirit which 
: seizing hold of the American community and which has become 
i 2 measure a disease of the American community as simplv 
one of the indications of that disease. 

1 further declare, although it may shock the mind of tbe 
Senator from Mississippi, that under my theory of government 
and taking into consideration the ultimate welfare of the entire 
human family and particularly that portion of it which dwells 
under the American flag, there can be no justification fer the 
ivnching of any human being. and the man who preaches it is 
sowing the wind and will reap the whirlwind for the American 
people. I do not care how black the skin or degraded the 
position in life, how unfortunate a human being may be, if this 
kkepublie does not protect the lowest as well as the highest, 
slready the seeds have been planted which will ultimately lead 
to its disintegration. It is natural for anyone to become deeply 
aroused over the question of the protection of women, but no 
form of lawlessness can ultimately bring seeurity to the women 
f this land. I.awlessness begets all the diseases of which com- 
munities die. 

Ilow are you going to know about a man’s guilt or innocence? 
\Would the Senator from Mississippi hang men, burn men, tor- 
lure Men upoh a hewspaper report, upon rumor, upon hearsay? 
Would he take human life until the severest test had been placed 
upon the testimony as to the guilt or the innocence of a man? 
Onee, perhaps, you may secure the guilty party, but a dozen times 
you secure the innocent; and can there be anything more revolt- 
ing to the human mind than to know that even one individual 
has suffered innocently under a government of order and of law? 
Although, Mr. President, these matters were not mentioned for 
he purpose for which the Senator from Mississippi seemed to 
think, I refer to them to this extent by way of explanation of the 
ttitude in which he would undertake to place me. 

The Senator from Mississippi assumes to be somewhat sur- 
prised at the attitude of the Senator from Idaho and even some- 
what angry with the Senator; but he has no occasion toe be sur- 
prised at my position. I am advocating here upon the floor to- 
day what the Senator from Mississippi has advocated consist- 
ently, persistently, almost ostentatiously for almost 40 years of 
his public life. Prior to the last two years I challenge the 
Senator from Mississippi to present out of all his speeches and 

| his writings anything in contradiction of the position which 
{ now take with reference to the foreign policy of this Govern- 
met No man has more ably and more persistently advocated 
What he calls the isolation of the American Republic, the policy 
of Thomas Jefferson, the policy of George Washington than has 
the distinguished Senator from Mississippi. How can he be so 
intensely surprised that one should continue to advocate, for a 
short season, at least, after he has ceased to be its advocate, the 


4} 





policy which he has preached time and time again in the other 
House and in his writings, which he has persistently presented 


to the American people as the only true, the only safe, the only 
reliable policy for our Government? 

The Senator says that he is not guided or controlled by parti- 
‘inship. Possibly so; but it is a coincidence at least worthy of 
that, after adveecating these policies so per- 
y for 40 years, he should receive his new light at the 
nie time that his distinguished party leader changed his 


conten 


nplation 


Sistentls 


as the question of partisanship is concerned, I do not 
is ought to be a party question; but the only way, in my 
hudginent, in which it eould be relieved from partisanship 
be for all parties to condemn it. I have been charged 
¢ in favor of making it a partisan question. I have 


“el tuisunderstood if that has been the interpretation of my 
remar [ was in favor of my party declaring for the prose- 
“ution of the war; but I did not understand that by that I was 
y. the war a party question. I wanted the party of which 
_ as a member to take an advanced and determined stand with 


chee to the protection of American rights as they had been 


ised by a foreign Government. All parties were in favor 


Of the nrncanné? . 

> a prosecution of the war. It could not, therefore, be a par- 

I fe ' question, I gim equally anxious that the party of which 
aly 


! al humble member shall take a position upon this ques- 
vecause it is distinctly an American question, involving 

than the perpetuity of American institutions. If some 
“irty should declare upon the other side, that would make 


LVI 


tion, 
ho |e 


other } 
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want my party to stand absolutely in favor of what I believe to 
be the correct position from the standpoint of the interests of 
the American people. I venture to say, Mr. President, that 
before another 18 months shall have passed the voters of the 
Republican Party will take that position. Some of the leaders 
may arrive by relays, but they will finally arrive. If, as has 
been intimated, it is to be made an issue in 1920, I am never- 
theless in favor of the party of which I am a member taking 
a position upon it. If it is made an issue, I shall be intensely 
happy to find myself a member of an organization which stands 
four square to every wind that blows in favor of American 
principles and American institutions. I go further and say, to 
show I would not regard it as a partisan question in the sense 
that a party could bind a man’s action, that I would not be a 
member of a party which would either remain silent or indorse 
this treacherous proposition. This is one of the kind of ques 
tions which makes and unmakes parties, which brings about re 
alignments. Every party worthy of the name should declare 
itself and then let men align themselves accordingly. 

The Senator says that I want to drag George Washington 
down to my narrow conception of Americanism; that I want to 
limit his views to what my views are with reference to the duties 
of the American Republic. George Washington met this ques- 
tion just as we are meeting it, and under most similar conditions. 
A most remarkable duplication of world affairs in 1789 on to 
1800 and up to 1815 is to be found in the conditions which hav« 
been presented to us during the last six years. The whole world 
was in turmoil while George Washington was President. There 
was a war which had been raging for years; there was a conflici 
which extended over all Europe, involving many countries which 
during this war were neutral. There was a belief that the teach 
ings of the French Revolution were to sweep like some fear the 
teachings of the Russian soviet government throughout the world 
and engulf all established institutions unless there was an or- 
ganized stand against them. William Pitt denounced the Freneh 
Revolution, not as the representation of any individual or set of 
individuals, but simply as an “ armed system” which must be 
destroyed or else it would destroy the established institutions of 
the world. Edmund Burke denounced it as a scheme to under 
mine property, to destroy all established institutions, and begged 
his country to take a stand which would result in the destruc- 
tion of it in France, as it is claimed to-day we should ge into 
Russia and into other parts of Europe and through combined 
power and effort, in various ways, eradicate what is called the 
Bolshevist theory. 

All Europe had been at war during these years, and the ques 
tion was presented to Washington whether the United States 
could or whether the United States dared to stand alone in «a 
world of turmoil and dissension. Notwithstanding the fact tha: 
we were but 13 States, lately colonies, without an army «ani 
without a navy, with no means to defend ourse!ves practically 
against an ever-encroaching system of destruction aimed againsi 
all established institutions and all regulated orderly liberty, he 
said deliberately that it was his opinion that the only way by 
which we could establish here a republic and maintain it was 


to remain aloof from all permanent alliances with foreign 
powers. 
Washington never supposed, I imagine, that the United 


States could—and I presume no one now thinks that the United 


States can—remain an isolated nation in the sense which the 
Senator from Mississippi used the term. We are a world in- 


fluence; we are a world power; we will exert our influence and 
we will exert our power as we have to the advantage of the 
world for more than a century. Washington understood that 
quite as well as he understood the other policies which he 
advocated. The mere question of geographical isolation was 
an incident to the principle which he advocated. I have no 
doubt at all, Mr. President, that if Washington had been alive 
he would have entered this war immediately after the sinking 
of the Lusitania. He would have done so because the sover- 
eignty and the independence of the Republic were challenged, 
because the rights of American citizens were invaded; but he 
would have entered it as a separate and independent and sey- 
ereign nation, though acting in conjunction with other powers, 
and he would have departed from the conflict as a separate, 
independent, and sovereign nation. He would not, in my opin 
ion, according to his teachings, have surrendered that which he 
went into the war to maintain; that is, our independence and 
our sovereignty. He would have believed, as he did believe, 
that we could be a greater influence for peace, a greater influ- 
ence for good, and maintain more effectively our own happiness 
by remaining free than by yoking ourselves up to foreign Gov 
ernments. 
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What was the Washington doctrine, if I may refer to it 
again, in view of the suggestion of the Senater from Missis- 
sippi It was simply this, that the United States should retain 
the right to determine for itself, untrammeled and unembar- 
rassed by any foreign obligation, its duty in every emergency 
as that emergency arose; in other words, he refused to contract 
10 or 20 or 50 years ahead as to what the American people 
should do—not that they should not exercise their influence if 
the crisis wuld arise, not that they should not exert their 
power if the necessity should arise; but that they should de- 
ermine it up their own discretion, according to the facts and 
circumstances us they existed at the time the emergency did 
ris W not have an independent and free Government 
] y other theory. His advice was to remain out of per- 

t allianees; that is to say, if in 10 years from now an 
reney should arise which would call for the action of the 
American people, it should be decided according to the facts 

s they exist 10 years from now, and not according to the facts 
<s they e plus ontract to be construed by a tribunal 
COMPOS s tl representatives of the American 
Republi 

\ WW i pro] « do here is to enter into a contract 
that in 5 10 or 15 years from now or 20 years from now 
h rritorial integrity some foreign nation shall be chal- 

ne we will enter into a war to protect the territorial integ- 
rit that nation, regardless of whether or not the people of the 
United States 15 years from now consider it a righteous war. 
We ree t 10 that we will protect the territorial | 
int y members of the league. If, 20 years from now, 
. ly assails the British Empire, or if Egypt starts a rebel- 

! d Germany comes to the assistance of Egypt, we agree 

ish aid in protecting that territorial integrity, regardless 

hether the people at that time think it is right or not. 

5 an not be an_independent and a free nation and enter 

ti contract that 20 years from now you will protect real 
state, regardless of how the party got the real estate. 

Mr. ATTCHCOCK. Mr. Pre sident, I desire to say from this 
side that we dispute absolutely correctness of the Senator’s 
statement, 

Mr. BORA. T have no doubt of There are as many inter- 
pretations of the covenant of the league of nations not only 
s there are lvocates, but there are as many as there are 
speeches in its favo1 if article 10 does not mean that, and if 

does not mean that we are to protect the territorial integrity 

oreign nations, then it has no meaning at all. If it does 
that, it ans that we are to protect it regardless of how 
G Britain or any other nation got it. 
\ few days ago, after the Versailles conference had convened 
while it was in session, the British Government entered 
negotiations behind the Versailles conference to establish 
ctorate over Persia. Apparently without any knowledge 
pon the part of the delegates of the United States, and certainly 
thout apy knowledge upon the part of the French representa- 
ives, because they have proclaimed the fact that they had no 
dge, Great Britain enters into a treaty with Persia by 

which Great Britain establishes a protectorate over Persia. 
Per is now in protest against that proposition. They claim 
that their independence has been jeopardized, if not completely 

ure rdered., 

Mr. McCORMICK,. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt to ask him to make it clear that they allege that 

ir independence is gone; that, in substance, they have been 
nnexed to the British Empire. 

Mr. BOR AH Very well. Then while the conference is going 
4 rreaty summated which Persia is annexed to the | 
British Et pir over the protest of the Persian people. 

A HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator can not expect 
is 1 issent to such preposterous statement as that. A 
tren peaceabiy entered into, without any show of force, can 
10t by any possibility be construed into something that Persia 
is protesting against. Persia has aecepted it because Persia 
gets sufficient consideration out of it to warrant her in doing it. 

Mr. BORAH Mr. President, I repeat, without any fear of 
successful contradiction upon the fact, that the masses of the 
Persian people are utterly epposed to this proposition; that 


they have made their protest known in every way that a people 
ould make it known; that even the delegates who were at Paris 
‘sent the Persian people, and who were asking for inde- 
e themselves, not consulted, and they themselves 
are protesting against But while Great Britain was in Persia 


to renre 
were 


it. 


pencenue 


with her armed forces she coneludes a treaty which in its practi- 
eal rkings destroys the independence of Persia. 

Mir. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President——— 

fhe VICE PRESIDEN Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
10 the Senator from Montana‘ 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I presume probably that if this 
were a peaceful, ordinary negotiation resulting in a treaty the 
Senator would find no fault with it. I presume there is no 


reason why we should not negotiate, for instance, with Great 

Britain at this time for the acquisition of some islands in the 

Pacific Ocean over which her sovereignty is undoubted without | 
any violation of the treaty or without consulting the Versailles 
conference. The only ground of objection to the treaty with 

Persia, it seems to me, would be that it has been imposed upon | 
Persia by force majeur. If that is the case, is not that very 

properly a subject for consideration by the league of nations 

and is not that the real and the only recourse that the people 
of Persia have? Would the Senator from Idaho, for instance, 
advocate that the United States engage in war for the purpose 
of reestablishing the independence of Persia, which he seems | 

think has been endangered? 


Mr. BORAH. Oh, no; indeed. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then what course would the Seno. 
tor suggest under the circumstances? The league of nati 





proposes a tribunal before which controversies of that char: 





may be heard, and I understand that the Senator does 
want that done. Now, just exactly what course would h 
to protect the rights of Persia? 

Mr. BORAH. Under what clause can you go inside 
British Empire and take up a question for solution ? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Article 11 would take care 
very well, and article 10 would take care of it. Article 10 
take care of it very beautifully if the fact is that Eneglam 
invaded the territory of Persia. If she got it by fair, pro 
bargaining with the Government of Persia, no one has any rie 
to complain at all. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If, on the contrary, she did not hn 
by force or fraud she has possessed herself of the territory 
Persia, every nation on earth stands bound by article 10 to resis 
that aggression. 

Mr. BORAH. You can not move under article 10, you 
move under article 11, without the unanimous conse 
council; and you get the unanimous consent of the cou 
course, with Great Britain having one vote, and her five colonies 
having five if it gets to the assembly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, [ do not 
upon reflection even the Senator from Idaho will und 
stand by that assertion. P 

Mr. BORAH. I say a good many things without reil 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Well, I think the Senat 


this time, anyway. It is not very often that he does. | 


mit that much. 
Mr. BORAH. Yes; exactly. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. sut the obligation under the 


sentence of article 10 is absolute and complete. It does 
wait upon any action by the council in any sense whate\ 


nation can escape its obligations under the first sentence o! 
ticle 10 by voting against the course suggested by the res 
the members of the council under the second sentence oi al e 
10. Article 10 provides that each nation shall undertake to 


respect and preserve the territorial integrity and polit 
endence of every other member. That obligation is abso 
complete, perfect, whenever the oceasion arises. Now, it sves 
on to say that the council shall advise as to the method 
this obligation shall be enforced. Sut if the council does not 
advise, the nation is not exonerated from its obligation er 
the first part of the article at all. So that if plainl; 
travention of the language of the article to insist or to urs 
the obligation in any manner whatever rests upon actio! 
action by the council. 
Mr. BORAH. I think the Senator, upon reflection, 
wish to occupy the position in which he has placed h 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, I think so. 
Mr. BORAH. I think not, on reflection. 
The members of the league undertake toe rf 
against external aggression the territorial integrity 
independence of all members of the league. 
When this league is finally ratified—if that unfo 
should ever arrive—we will find the British Empire with © 
annexed and with Egypt annexed; and whatever our © aaa 
may be, whether enforced by the advice of the counc il or sd ne pe 
ation, it ee 


h 1} 


is 


Article 10 § 


respect al presery 1 
and exi : 


nevertheless « 


it is an original, primary oblig + Britain 
upon us to protect all the territorial integrity that Great Drs 
has at the time we enter into the league. 
Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— icin oield 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from tahoe 2 


to the Senator from New Hampshire? 
I yield. 


Mr. BORAH. 
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Mr. MOSES. I should like to add a few other considerations 
jo the discussion of this Persian question. 

lirst. that the agreement entered into between Great Britain 
and the Persian Government is in contravention of the consti- 
tution of Persia. 

Second, that the representatives of Persia appeared before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and made their protest, as 
the Senator from Nebraska might have known if he had chosen 
io attend that session of the committee, 

Third, that the secretary of the peace delegation of Persia 
at Paris protested and insisted that Persia was overrun with 
British troops at the time this agreement was forced ; and to that 
| might add that under article 21 of the covenant all regional 
indersiandings are validated. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska and 
the Senator from Montana have spoken about a “ peaceful nego- 
tiation.” It was peaceful. It was a policeman’s peace. English 





So I say, Mr. President, getting back to the original proposi 
tion which I was advancing, that if in 10 years from now 
Persia should undertake to secure her independence and Ger 
many, Or any other power, should undertake to give her assist- 
ance, undoubtedly the British Empire would have the right, 
under article 10 of the covenant of the league, if she saw fit to 
do so—although she might not think it necessary to do so—to 
call upon the United States to act and to cooperate with her. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would like to inquire, if Persia 
is regarded by the treaty as an independent Empire, upon what 


| basis Great Britain could ask us to join with her, when we 
undertake simply to protect her territorial integrity and politi 


troops were in possession of the Persian territory; and while | 


hey were in absolute control of the Persian territory, this 
eaty of peace, so called, was negotiated. Now, I stated as a 

fact which I do not think can be denied, because the French 
mpers have all published it, that this peace treaty was nego- 
sted without any knowledge upon the part of the French Gov- 

rnment or the representatives of the French Government. It 
negotiated at a time when the delegates of the United 


Ntntes were uninformed of the fact that it was going on. It | 
as negotiated without the knowledge of the representatives of | 


Persia, Who were at Paris asking for independence. It was 


necotiuted at a time when the English troops were in complete ! 


possession of Persia, and it was negotiated in violation of the 
lain provisions of the constitution of Persia. Under those cir- 


mstunees, Mr. President, when we enter the league of nations | 


Great Britain will undoubtedly claim that Persia is a part of | Senator has suggested. What I said was that if, in 10 years 
he British Empire; that it has been annexed and therefore | 


omnes under article 10, and must be preserved as we preserve 
e territorial integrity of all members of the league. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

\Ir. BORAH. I yield. 

\lr. HITCHCOCK, The Senator is aware, is he not, that the 


cal independence? But, Mr. President, I content myself at 
this time with saying that whatever the truth about the matier 
may be the league of nations, as I contend, at least affords 
forum through which the world can be advised of the facts, 
and recommendations at least can be made if an obligation does 
not arise under article 10. I inquire again of the Senator fron 
Idaho what he has to offer by way of a solution of these 
troublous matters. 

Mr. BORAH. I have nothing in the way of a solution to off 
for any difficulty between Persia and Great Britain. What | 
am insisting on here is that the United States should not obli 
gate itself to take care of just such situations as that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yet the Senator puts the case tha 
that very controversy may again precipitate a war between Grea 
Britain on the one side and Germany upon the other side, which 
will undoubtedly involve all Europe, and possibly involve om 
country. 

Mr. BORAH. I have advanced no such proposition as tli 


from now, a war resulis by reason of the fact that Great Britain 


| has undertaken to incorporate Persia, and by reason of the fact 


‘sentative of the British Government has publicly denied the | 


temment that the independence of Persia is in any way im- 

iired and has asserted that Persia remains independent; and 
he is inaecurate in his statement that Persia was at Paris asking 
that her independence be recognized, because her independence 

recognized in this very treaty, and Persia is named as a 
prospective member of the league of nations, invited to join it 
faufer on. The independence of Persia has been recognized—— 

Mr. BORAH. No; the independence of Persia-—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator desire me to finish? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘The independence of Persia is recognized 


by the very treaty the Senator is fighting, and the declaration | part when he says that Germany will enter into war, and I 


} 


hich he makes that the independence of Persia has not been 
recognized has been publicly denounced as a falsehood by the 
epresentatives of the British Government. 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, I undertake to say that any man 
vho will examine the Persian treaty must conclude, without any 
luney at all, that the so-called independence of Persia is the 


herest myth. Persia can not do anything under that treaty | 


Willel 


i & sovereign, independent power may do without the con- 

sent of the British Government. Her economic affairs, her finan- 

clal wlYairs, her political affairs, are all subject to the censor- 

: |), the direction, and the control of the British Government. 
I ‘ 


‘as even been pointed eut by English authorities, that there 


bPoay 


lo’ the reason that while they speak of the independence of 

Persin, they take away, by the terms of the treaty, all of her 
independent rights, 

Wr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, if Great Britain has an- 

ced that Persia is independent, certainly Great Britain will 

ho position to Claim, as a member of the league of nations, 

lat Persia is a part of the British Empire and is not inde- 


bendent, 


ut 


Mr. BORAH. I do not know what Great Britain has an- 
‘ced except what is in the treaty itself. But she will un- 
oubtedly claim that all the rights that the treaty guarantees 
7 , ire legitimately hers, and although she should nominally 
coheede that Persia is independent, yet undoubtedly she 
contend that Persia is a pari of the rights and holdings of 


British Empire, because the treaty makes. that beyond 
lon true, 


lye 


' 


that Germany should give assistance to Persia, the United States 
should have the right to decide at that time according to the 
facts as they exist, and the people who shall fight the war should 
have a right to determine, untrammeled and without contract, 
whether or not we should go into that war. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The difference between us is that 
if we enter into this agreement now Germany will not undertak 
to do anything of the kind. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, well, of course 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And then we shall net be con 
fronted with the necessity of entering into the next worla war. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. The Senator says that if we 
enter into this contract Germany will not undertake to assist 
Persia. Of course, that is pure speculation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is speculation on the Senaiors 





| speculate that she will not if we enter into this agreement. 


Mr. BORAH. Very well. But what I say is that, whether 
Germany does or does not enter, the United States retains he. 
absolute independence to determine, upon all the facts and cir 
cumstances at the time, what she will have to do with it. We 
will not find ourselves tied to a war if we do not like the war 
or if the people then living think that Persia is entitied to her 
independence, and therefore we will not force her back inte 
submission. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; and Germany, thinking 


| again, as she did the last time, that we will not go in, will be 


true, as has been pointed out by the French authorities, as | 


li. But it is also true that that has been denounced as a | 
lestation of the insincerity of those negotiating the treaty, , 


prompted to goin. But knowing that we will go in, knowing that 


: ; | we are bound to go in, knowing that every other nation upon 
ine in the Persian treaty which speaks of the independence | 


“arth which is a member of the league will also go in, the 
probabilities are that she will not make war. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator says we are bound to go in. I 
want to know if it is the position of the Senator from Montana 
that this contract binds us, regardless of what our views may 
be at that time, to go into that war? Let us have this out now 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. All right. 

Mr. BORAH. The President of the United States has said 
time and time again that we do not have to go in unless the 
Congress of the United States shall determine at the time that 
we shall go in. But the Senator says we are bound to do so, 
Which horn of the dilemma does the Senator take? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Idaho knows 
perfectly well the sentiments of the Senator from Montana 
upon that subject. They were expressed here in my speech on 
the 12th day of June; they have never undergone any change 
sinee, and they are not in any sense in conflict with any views 
expressed by the President of the United States. Under the 
first sentence of article 10, L repeat, our obligation is absolute 
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apd perfect whenever a Wal j aggression is made agaist any 


other member of the leagus 
Mr. BORAH. And Congress has no discretion about it at all? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Wait a minute. The thing is ex- 
ellently illustrated. Whenever anybody is threatening the ter- 


ritorial integrity or the political independence of another coun- 








trv, the obligation of this country is undoubted. 

Mr. BORAH Has Congress any discretion at that time? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. ‘The Congress of the United States 

; called upon single instance to determine whether the 
territorial integrity or the a il independence of the other 
member of the league is threatened, so as to bring this obliga- 
tion into operation in the ps tie ular instance. A very excellent 
illustration is this: The Congress of the United States would 
be called upon to determine whether the territorial integrity 
of Great Britain is threatened by a war made by Germany 
upon Pers \ccording to the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Neb Mr. Hircucock] concerning the Persian-English 
treaty, the political independence or the territorial integrity of 
Great Britain is not affected at all by a war of that kind, be- 
cause England, he asserts, has no territorial rights in Persia, 
no dominion « Pe ver, under the treaty. Whether 
that is correct or not, I do not know. It will be for the Con- 
gress of the United States at that time to determine whether 
the territorial integrity or the political independence of Great 
Britain is threatened. 

Mr. WILL L LAMS. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. BORAH. Now, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho has the 
floor. This is degenerating into a chorus. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me to be a solo. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator from Idaho permit 

Mr. BORAH. Wait just a moment, and then I will permit the 
Senator from Nebraska to interrupt me. The Senator from 
Mo mtana said a few minutes ago that if the teritorial integrity of 
he British Empire were assailed, this country was bound to 
> in. 

Mr. WALSH of Montan: Exactly It is for us to determine 
vhether it is assailed or not. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator then said that beyond that, the 
mere fact of territorial aggression, Congress could not go. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. By external aggression. 

Mr. BORAH As I understand him now, the Senator states 
that the question of territorial integrity is the only question 
vhich the Congress has a right to determine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of political sovereignty. 

Mr. BORAH Wait a moment until I get an answer. 


[ assert that whenever this country 
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\Ir. WALSH of Montana. 
in any manner called upon, or it is suggested that its obliga- 
der article 10 has arisen, the Congress of the U nited 
States determines whether the condition set out under article 10 
namely, whether the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of another member of the league is 
hreatened by aggression If it is, then it is the duty of the 
United States, under this treaty, to do whatever is reasonably 
necessary upol part to prevent that threat from being 
accomplished 

Mr. BORAH. Then I understand the Senator from Montana | 
to this effect: First, that we are bound, whenever the terri- 
orial integrity of a nation is involved by external aggression, 
to go to the protection of that nation. But the Senator says, 
second, that Congress may determine for itself whether or not 

> territorial integrity has been assailed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. BORAH Beyond the naked fact of whether or not it 
has ly assailed, the Congress of the United States can not go. 
[Is thi corres 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In determining whether its obliga- 
tion arises or not, that is us far as it ean go. But it could go 
further in determining just exactly what steps it will take. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not interested in the proposition of pro- | 
cedure 

Mr. WALSH of Montana Wait a minute. Iam. It will 
then be ealled upon to determine just exactly what steps it will 
take to redeem its obligation. Some one might think that we 
ought to declare war; but Congress might think that commer- 
cial isolation will meet all the requirements of the case. 

Mr. BORAH. Now, Mr. President, with all due respect to the 
Senator, that is not the point in which I am interested. The 
method of how . 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is the one, however, to which 
the Senator’s inquiry leads. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well; we will reach that later. But the 
point in which I am interested is this, leaving out now the 
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method in which we shall discharge our obligation, whether we 
shall do it by a blockade, or whether we shall do it by an armed 
force; whether we shall send men, or shall simply use economic 
pressure. Keeping these out, what I want to know is, does the 
Senator concede that the Congress of the United States may go 
any further in determining our obligations than the mere naked 
fact that territorial integrity has been assailed? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It can go no further than the exac} 
language of the covenant. It is just exactly the same as if q 
man goes out with a gun to shoot another. We never stop to 
inquire the right or the wrong of the controversy ; we go out a 
stop him from shooting. 


Mr. BORAH. Exactly. That is precisely what I want to 
know. When we do go out to inquire into the shooting we j: 


quire whether it was a righteous and just shooting which cou] 
be excused under the law. What I want to know is whether . 
not the Senator concedes that the Congress of the United States 
may go into the justice or injustice of the situation, the ny 
ov immoral features of the situation; or whether we musi 
satisfied with the mere fact that territory has been assailed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We must be satisfied with i), 
mere fact that ihe territory has been assailed, for the very | 
pose is to cut out the question of the rights or wrongs of 
war, to stop all wars, and require the nations to submit thi 
controversies to arbitration. 


Mr. BORAH. Precisely. Once a people are in bondage 
ever in bondage. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the very heart of the \ 
thing. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, Mr. President, that is precis 
where the league of nations lands us. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not a question of justice or injustice, 1 
a question of liberty or oppression, but a mere questior 


whether or not Japan has seized territory or Great Britain 
seized territory, however unjustly, and that territory is af 
wards assailed. 





Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 
Mr. BORAH. Wait just a moment until I get through. Mr 


President, I want to take an illustration right here, to show tha 
this league is founded upon the same principles which 
guided and moved kings in Europe from time immemorial—mne. 
territorial possession, regardless of the justice of the position, | 
regardless of the rights and liberties of the inhabitants. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. “ We shall hold this piece of territory ‘ys 
the despot; “it does not make any difference how we <¢ c's 
and now we have organized a tribunal, which has no co 
science, no right to sympathize, no power to inquire 
morals of the question, or into its righteousness, but you find 
Great Britain or Japan or other nations in possession o ris 
tory, and, regardless of how they got it, rega 
ties of millions of human beings, you say they 


into | 


rdless of the ) 


shall keep 


that the Congress of the United States can not go be 
question of finding out who is in control of the real 
Human life, human happiness, the yearning souls o 
for independence Congress can not consider. 

I will give you an illustration: In 1882 Great Brit 


tered Egypt under promise to give her her independenc in 
1914 Great Britain set up a governor over Egypt ag promise 


to give her independence at the end of the war. The Ngyptiaus 
came to Versailles for the purpose of presenting the i ise tO 
the Versailles conference. Great Britain denied them 4‘ hearing. 
In the treaty, section 147 confirms the protectorate over lgypt 
upon the part of Great Britain, and Egypt is now a part oO! 
the British Empire and is entitled to protection under article 1. 
Ten years from now the Egyptians start a revolutio! ney 
start to fight for their independe nee and some forei¢ On 
gives them aid. The Government of the United States is called 
on by the British Empire to afford assistance in maintainihe 
her territorial integrity, which is confirmed in this particwat 
treaty. Under the argument of the Senator from Montana | Mr. 
WALSH] the Congress of the United States can not inquire into 
the history of how Great Britain got Egypt. All they i! os all 
they are permitted to know, is that Great Britain has pia 


Regardless of the fact that those people are fighting fv! 
independence or their liberty, regardless of the fact that morality 
and justice are upon their side, the Congress of th Uae 
States must sit here like an automaton and, either throug? ' 
force, protect the tert 
And if by force, then Amer 


Egyptians back into 
would be! 


long 


economic blockade or through military 
torial integrity of Great Britain. 
‘an boys must be conscripted to fight the 
submission. What an inhuman, cowardly business i! 
Mr. WALSH of 
question, 


That of course, a ver) 


Montana, is, 








as 


Mr. BORAH. No; it is not a question at all; it is argument. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The question really addressed to 
me was as to whether right and justice had anything at all to 
do with the question. 

Mr. President, we are endeavoring to set up a tribunal before 
which the question of right or justice in any international con- 
iroversy may be determined, instead of allowing these contro- 
yersies to be determined by the arbitrament of war. This plainly 
nieans that if Egypt has any complaint abeut any condition con- 
cerning her relations with Great Britain, she can not depend 
upon Germany to precipitate another World War to help her out 
of her controversy with Great Britain, but it must be submitted 
io the league of nations and be determined by the nations of the 
vorld as to what is right and just in relation to the matter. 


Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator from Idaho permit me? In 

e case that the Senator speaks of, how would the league set- 
tle it? 

‘Mr. WILLIAMS. According to the rules of justice and com- 


i sense. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
question more definitely. 


The Senator will have to put his 
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I think it of considerable interest that we have finally deter 
mined, according to the advocates of the league, just how far 
the Congress of the United States is permitted to go. Un- 
doubtedly Senators will agree that if the question which we have 
been discussing should arise now without any league of nations, 
the Congress of the United States could survey the entire field, 
it could pass upon all the facts of the justice or injustice, of 
the righteousness or unrighteousness of the holding; it could 
determine the question of whether it was likely to lead te a 
world war; it could determine the question whether the United 
States would likely ever be involved in it. The whole field could 
be surveyed by Congress, and in the wide and unlimited disere- 
tion of Congress, Congress could decide whether or not we would 
enter into the conflict. 

If it be true, however, that the effect of the league of nations 
is to cut out of consideration all questions except the mere 
fact of external attack, then we have certainly deprived the 
Congress of a vast amount of its powers as a legislative body 

Fer instance, let me better illustrate it. Suppose we should 


| hot enter the league at all and in five years from now Persin 


should seek her independence or Egypt should seek her 
pendence, and Germany should assist, and the matter would 
come before Congress as to whether or not we should 
pate in that conflict. The entire field would be ope 
tigation and consideration. 
right as a 


nel 


pat l(‘l- 
HY 

A man would have just as muel 
Member of Congress to against the 


to 


vote action on 


| ground that Great Britain’s pesition was unjust as he would 
have upon any other ground. He would have just as much 
right to vote against it upon the theory that it would be 


Mr. LENROOT. It would require the unanimous vote of the 
incil, would it not? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is another matter. The 
Government of Germany, of course, might easily urge before 
orld that it was starting out to grant to the people of 
Eeypt their liberty. Think of it! The people of Germany, out 
of the goodness of their hearts and their devotion to the cause | 
human liberty, starting out to restore to their fellows of 
Ke the liberties of which they have been deprived by the 
( ent of Great Britain. 
bul \ir. President, if the Senator from Wisconsin asks me 
igue would settle that kind of a proposition, I would 
the league would thereupon make Germany an enemy 
tl rid and all the world will say to Germany—— 
Mr. BORAH. “ War! War!” 


ir. WALSH of Montana. Ne; “ keep your hands off.” 


Mir. BORAH. We ean settle it by war without the league—— 
ir, WALSH of Montana. One at a time, please. 
Mr. BORAH. But the Senator will bear in mind that I have 


' 


i yield to the Senator to proceed, however. 
\LSH of Montana. 
Wisconsin, 
RAH. Please do so, then 
WALSH of Montana. If the application comes from the 
ypt, of course it must come under the provisions 
ln that case, as a matter of course, Great Britain 
iol vote upon the question at all. 
BORAH. It can not come from Egypt, 
‘the league. 


the 


hd. 


caining their independence and Japan should assist 


I have not yet answered the Sen- | vield to the Senator from Nebraska. 


lecal war, and therefore never become of interest to the United 
States, as upon any other ground. 

But if we enter the league and in five years from now that 
condition of affairs arises, then Congress can do but one thing, 
and that is to determine the physical fact of whether or not 
the territorial integrity has been assailed. If they determine 
that it has, as a mere question of fact, then it is the duty of 
Congress, either under the advice of the council or without 


it, 
to engage in the conflict, either by economic blockade or b 
military foree, and there is no discretion left in the matt 


whatever. 
I am pleased 


that that position has been made plain. ! 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. When the discussion diverted 


Wilts 


| were upon the deliberate statement of the Senator from Idaho 


the league take the Philippine question out of our | 


settle it? 


LSI! of Montana. 


I 


No; by that act Japan would make 
cnely of every other member of the league. 


Na 7 | be compelled to defend Great 
> s¢ EOE beypt is HOt 2 | call the Senator's attention to the very first articl 
But if that construction is true, under | 


Philippines should start a revolution for the | 


that the independence of Persia had been destroyed, and 1! 
Great Britain would claim that Persia was no longer inicic 
pendent, but a part of the British domain, and that we would 
sritain in that claim. I wish to 
» of the t 
which Great Britain and Persia have negotiated. 


Mr. BORAH. I have no objection te it whatever, but | 
read it time and time again. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to have it in the ! ) 
along with the Senator’s statement. It reads: 

First. The British Government reiterates in the most categori 
ner the undertaking which they have repeatedly given in the prt t 


respect absolutely the independence and integrity of Persia. 
Does the Senator think that Great Britain, after havi 
tered into a treaty of that sort and made that solemn declaratior 


| could by any possibility claim before the league of nation: 


before any other tribunal in the world, that Persia was noi 
an independent nation, but was a part of the British Dominion? 
Does the Senator not know that this treaty, which he denoun 


as secret and done in opposition to the will of the people of 


| Persia, must be ratified by the Persian Parliament before 
goes into effect? 

Mr. BORAH. So far as the first proposition is concerned, with 
reference to having actually recognized the independence of 
Persia, I have already referred to that proposition. I have not 
on my desk, but I will undertake to bring here to-morrow, the 


lr, BORAH. But as a matter of procedure—— 
WALSH of Montana. Leave Japan out. 
BORAH. As a matter of procedure, if the Philippines 
ke to secure their independence and should seek | 
n any nation, could the league assume charge of 
the question and pass upon the independence of 
11 of Montana. The question is not clear to me. 
vhether the Senator introduces another nation 
Senator introduces Japan or any otber nation, 
r of course article 10 would come into opera- 
BORAH. I think it would be the same condition with 
kigvypt. Article 10 would come into operation. 
\LSH of Montana. Exactly. 
: \H. And article 10 obligates us to preserve it and 
lerfere at all, 
LENROOT. If the Philippines alone got into a centro- 


{ 


ic Senator from Montana say the league could settle 


LSH of Montana. ‘That is the same question I have 
swered. In my address of July 28 the Senator will 
lly views about what would take place. 

HICOCK. Will the Senator permit me to bring him 

BOR te originally were diverted ? 
seem [ do not want to be brought back to that yet. 

Tape aN HC CK. I hope the Senater has in mind giving 
i ae tinity to touch upon that matter. 


CAH ’ . 
I. T have, but I want to proceed for a moment 
* proposition, 


LO) } } 


construction of that clause, in the light of the other clauses of 
the treaty, placed upon it by French authorities and by English 
authorities, including men who were in attendance upon 
Versailles conference, in which they say that that particular 
clause of the treaty only adds hypocrisy to the other unjus 
features of the treaty; that in view of the fact that the other 
provisions of the treaty rob Persia of all her rights as a soy- 
ereign power and take away from her any independent action, 
that Great Britain is now in control of Persia and in control of 
all her functions of government. What Great Britain will 
claim, of course, I do not know. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator state what Great Britaim 
could have said more absolutely binding, as far as the rest of 
the world is concerned, than the words which I have read? 
Could they have been made stronger to bind Great Britain? 


ue 
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Mr. BORA Nhe Senator asks what Great Britain will 
finally de and what Great Britain will finally claim. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; I do not ask that. I said the state- 
ment that Great Britain would ever claim that Persia had to 


hecome a part of the British Dominion, in view of the wording 
of the treaty, is absolutely ridiculous, 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; that is a strong argument. 

Mr. FALL. Witt the Senator from Idaho yield to me for one 
question before he undertakes to answer that? 

Mr. BORAHW. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. I should like to have the Senator from Idaho ask 
the Senator from Nebraska if he knows what engagement Great 
Britain entered into with Turkey with reference to “gypt to 
which France was a party, and whether or not Great Britain 
has kept that engagement? 


Mr. HITCHCOCK f am not familiar with those engage- 
ments, 

Mr. FALL. I thought not. 

Mr. HITOHCOCK, Tf am talking about something which we 


hive now before us. I say the evidence is conclusive that Great 
Britain recognized the independence of Persia, and she can not 
by any possibility come into court and claim Persia as a part 
of the British dominions. 

Mr. FALL. But she has come into court and claimed India 
a part of the British dominions and has had the claim al- 
lowed. 

Mr. BORALL Mr. Vresident, the Senator from Nebraska 
asked a few moments ago if the Senator from Idaho thought 
in view of this plain declaration, that Great Britain could or 
would claim that Persia was a part of the British Government. 
I ean only arrive at a conclusion in regard to that by reason of 
What has happened in Egypt. When Great Britain went into 
heypt she gave Ngypt assurance that it was for the purpose of 
protecting her independence and finally establishing the inde- 
pendence of Egypt. She repeated that assertion in 1914; but 
notwithstanding the fact that she had said, as plainly as she 
ays in this treaty, that she would protect the independence of 
Keypi, she even denied the Egyptians an opportunity to be 
heard at Versailles, and then insisted that the President of the 
[United States, even before the matter was reached in conference 
in the commission, should consent to establishing a protectorate 

Kevpt; and that was finally ratified in article 147 of the 


iis 


treat 

In view of what happened in Egypt, of the assurance, the 
promise of independence, in view of the fact that Egypt fur- 
lished soldiers in the war whose valor was commended by the 
Inglish generals, in view of that fact that it was asserted over 
«i over again that England was in Egypt for the sole purpose 

ultimately establishing their independence, and in view of 
‘t that the Versailles conference finally ratified the pro- 


of 
the fac 


tectorate and placed Egypt under the control of England, and | 


she is now Claiming it is a part of the British Empire, what 
reuson has the Senator from Nebraska to assume that the same 
irse of procedure will net take place with reference to Persia? 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. I assume it and I assert it for the reason 
that Great Britain is now making a contract with the United 
(ireat Britain has committed sins in the past, but Great 
Britain is entering into a contract with the United States, and 
I repeat my statement that Great Britain, after definitely agree- 
ing that Persia is to be independent, would never have a right 
io come to the United States and say, “ Help us protect our 
‘dominions, including Persia.” The Senator may wander from 
Persia to Egypt, he may go from Egypt to India, he may go to 
he ullermost parts of the earth, but he ought to take back the 
stutement he made about Persia. 

Mr. BORAH. IT am not conscious of having made any state- 
nent that [I ought to retract, and I will, to-morrow or on some 
other day soon, present the construction placed on the Persian 
treaty by Englishmen themselves, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator think that the con- 
struction some Englishman has put upon it would bind the 
Congress of the United States to recognize it? 

Mr. BORAH. No- 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Would we not be justified in taking this 
treaty as it is? What do we care for the interpretations that 
nay be put upon it? You can find interpretations of every- 
hing; we have had some ridiculous interpretations of article 10; 
but we do not believe there is anything in them, and we will 
never recognize them. 

Mir. BORAH,. I know 
pithy for interpretations. 


ci 


States 


the Senator has no very great sym- 


Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH] has just said that the Congress of the United States 
Cahn not consider the question as to whether this is right or 

thin all i consider is whether there was an act of 
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| decide the question for itself, then, as I understand, 


| tered into the treaty with Persia, the treaty 
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external aggression, the right or the wrong of the matter |eiyy 
beyond the consideration of the Congress of the United Siajex 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Nebraska referred to the fy¢ 
that Great Britain is now making a contract with the Unite; 
States which he seems to think will entirely change the policy 
of Great Britain. 







At the time the Persian treaty was made {ix 
contract with the United States was in process of negotiation: 
at the time the Persian treaty was consummated the contro 
with the United States had been ratified by Great Britain, 9) 
she was bound in spirit, if not in letter, to the terms of the ep). 
tract which we are now asked upon the part of the United Sjafec 
to ratify; but, notwithstanding the fact that she was bound }) 
it, she consummated this treaty without bringing it 
knowledge of the United States at all. She consummated it vit). 
out bringing it to the knowledge of her other copartner, Pray. 
at all, and I say, therefore, we have a right 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It has not been consummated, Mr. Pres 
dent; it will not be consummated until it is ratified by the P 
sian Parliament. It was not made public in process of negotis. 
tion, just as other treaties have not been made public, but it |). 
got to be made public when it goes before the Persian Pari; 
ment. 

Mr. BOORAH. 
Persian treaty was consummated. 
they take. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, If the Senator will recall the evidence |, 
fore the committee upon which he is depending, it shows that th 
treaty referred to had not been consummated; that it had to }y 
ratified by the Persian Parliament; and the election of the par- 
liament is yet to be had in Persia; so that the people are going 
pass upon it. 

Mr. BORAH. 
committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is the testimony) 
tor’s committee upon which he must depend. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not relying upon that testimony: I an 
relying upon statements coming from those at the Versailles 
conference. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has quoted the represent 
tives of Persia: I am quoting the language of the representa- 
tives of Persia before the committee. 

Mr. BORAH. Tam quoting the representatives of Pers 
Versailles, not here; but in any event—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like suggest | 
Senator also that if there is anything in the Persian treat 
that is inconsistent in any manner with the covenant of t! 
league of nations it is taken care of by article 20, which reads 

The members of the league severally agree that this coyenan 
accepted as abrogating all opligations or understandings inter se wl! 
are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly undertak 
they will not hereafter enter into any engagements inconsistel 
the terms thereof. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that if the Senator is cor! 
in the position which I understand him to take, that Gre 
britain, in violation of her obligations under the covenatl, 
with Persia 0 
course would not be regarded by any of the other nations uncer 
article 20 as of any force and effect. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know how it would bx 
I know it would require the unanimous vote of the assem!) 
abrogate the treaty with Persia. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would not require such : 
provided the treaty with Persia is inconsistent with the ! 
covenant. In that event the council would not be called Ul 
to do a thing about it. If the treaty referred to were nnaule | 
basis of any action by the Government of the United St\™ 
and the Senator is correct that it is inconsistent with the o! 
gations of Great Britain under the covenant of (he leasue. 













tO the 














The English Government claims now jhat t) 
That is the position whi 


Iam not relying upon the testimony before | 


} 
ilt 


before | Sen 


to 






regarded; but 


eus 


til 


iat 


Government of the United States would not pay any atte! 
whatever to it. on 
Mr. BORAH. Somebody must decide whether it is 
sistent. na Tpited 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Govyernme! i te 


States would determine that for itself. 
Mr. BORAH. If the Government of the Unit: 


di States wee 
the ee 
of the Senator is that under article 20, not tlic council “ven . 
the assembly, but each Government decides for itself Want 
or not it is in contravention of the league of nallons © oy 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is not any Sue’ 
eranted either to the council or to the assem, 
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Ur. BORAH. Then, does cach Government decide for itself 
jether or not a treaty is void? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. T assume se, That is the power 
iS now. 
ir. BORAH. Tf it does, the United Siates simply decides 
hai it is void as to the United States, but Persia is still bound 
» the treaty with England. 
\Ir. WALSH of Montana. Not at all. Persia will determine 
ie question for herself. 
\ir. BORAH. I understand the decision of the United States 
, not declare the treaty void excent as to itself. It can not 
declare it void as to other nations, either Persia or Great 
Britain. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Every nation has the same right. 
Mr. FALL. Then, if every nation has the same right, if the 
lnited States can decide as to whether a treaty is guod, bad, 
oy indifferent, or whether the United States should recognize 
r + or not recognize it, or assist in enforcing it or not assist, as 
lcases, where is the league: what has become of it? 
\ir. BORAH. It has been retired for repairs. 
lr. FALL. The league is gone this afternoon, Mr. Presi- 
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‘The Tlouse met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D.. offered ihe fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Infinite Spirit, that the whole family of :man- 
kind may look up and call Thee Father, sinee we are so involved 
in boundless and immortal love, a love that will not let us go. 

The clouds of sin, strife, iniquity, may obseure the light of 
heaven with its warm and fructifying rays, but at last the mosi 
obdurate heart will yield to its influence, under the leadership of 
the incomparable life and character of Thy Son, who died, rose, 
and ascended into heaven for humanity. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, September 27, 
1919, was read and approved. 

CONFERENCE OF LABOR, CAPITAL, AND AGRICULTURI 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
sent for the present consideration of Senate concurrent resolu- 
ition No. 9. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate con 
resolution No. 9, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


\Ir. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
Wednesday next, after the conclusjon of the morning business, 
| shall seek an opportunity to address the Senate upon the league 
nations, and shall do so unless other business of the Senate 


a i nn 








! 
senate concurrent reselution 9 
: yrevents 
. ‘ , . | Whereas the President of the United States ha Hed or is about 
SEUTRALIZATION OF TRANSPORTATION IN CHINA. coe Bers F eikk eat Te See eee re 
EUTRAI mune base ” s - . . t conference of the representatives of labor, capital, and agricultur 
VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following for the purpose of discussing questions relating to these great ir 
essage from the President of the United States, w hich was ests as affecting each other and tbe people: Therefore be it 
ad: referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: mae cealees by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States indorses the action of the l’res 
Nenate: dent in calling such conference and pledges to him its earnest suppor 
. ° } 1 sy ast and cooperation for the snecess thereof. 
ponse to the resolution adopted by the Senate on Resolved further, That the Secretary of the Senate transmit a 


{ 


er 11, 1919, “ That the Secretary of State be, and he is } this resolution to the President of the United States 
requested to send to the Senate a copy of the report The SPEAKER Is there objection? 
Mr. Paul Whitham on ‘ Neutralization of transporta- Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ol)j 
China,’ ” IT am constrained to say that, after a thorough | I think we have got more important business pending here than 
tion of the resolution and with every desire to meet | passing resolutions of indorsement and cooperation, which prob- 
hes of the Senate, I am of the belief that the public in- | ably would not be appreciated if tendered, and which certainly 
ould not be conserved by the tran-mission to the Sen- | are not needed anyhow. I object. 
eport requested. The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetis obj: 
VW oc DROW Wut SON, 
ovat. COLD-STORAGE LEGISLATION. 
September, 1919. Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state « 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 9521. 
Vick PRESIDENT laid before the Senaie the following The motion was agreed to. 
ve from the President of the United States, which was The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [|Mr. F: ill 
dered to be printed, and, with the accompanying paper, | please take the clair. 
to the Committee on Pacifie Islands and Porto Rico: Accordingly the House resolved itself into Commiitee 
ie Senate and House of Representatives: House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
: ; : the bill H. R. 9521, the cold-storage hill, with Mr. Fess in the 
ired by section 23 of the act of Congress approved chair 
*, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government | “phe CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whol 
oe Rico, and for other pun penes, I transmit herewith House on the state of the Union for the further consideratio 
certain acts and resolutions enacted by the Ninth of the bill H. R. 9521, which the Clerk will report by title. 
© of Porto Rico during its second session (February ; 


| 
| 
| 
vislatu The Clerk reads as follows: 
| | : m Ca a . ae 
0 \ July 6th, 1919, inclusive). | 


LAWS OF PORTO RICO 





7 . A bill (H. R. 9521) to prevent hoarding and deterioration of nd 
acts and resolutions have not previously been trans- | deception with respect to, cold-storage foods, to regulate shipm¢ 
Congress and none of them has been printed. cold-storage foods in interstate commerce, and for other purpos 

Wooprow WIrson. The CHAIRMAN. When the committee adjourned on Satur- 
day there was pending an amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tllinois |[Mr. Kina], to which a point of order was 
served by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANprRson]. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
read for further information of the House? 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendme i 





te Hovse, 
9 September, 1919. 





LAWS OF ALASICA, 


11Ch; PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
irom the President of the United States, which was 
ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying paper, | again be read. 
ed to the Committee on Territories: The Clerk read as follows: 
lc and House of Representatives: 7 ee i KING: Pace 4, line 9, after t vord 
. . . * . e * - , , 7 ‘ . ° : 
lianece with the terms of section 16 of the Alaska | “Provided, That every retail dealer in foodstuffs in the Disiri 
teil \ct, approved August 24, 1912, I transmit herewith a poe were ogo seth Coma aey Sa in yo Oye : » all 
\ ainit ra 4 Z oadicad ; ews rac _— cold-storage roods 0 erec or sale xy Mm a sign Pp ainiy marked with 
ing the duly authenticated laws, resolutions, and the words ‘cold storage’: And provided further, That the management 


passed at the fourth session of the Alaska Terri- | of all dining cars operated in interstate commerce and of all restaurants 
ae , ‘ature, which convened at Juneau, the capital, on and eating places in the District of Columbia, and serving cold-st 
Wdiourne ‘ g1¢ food, shall mark in plain letters on all their bills of fare oppos 
adjourned May 1, 1919. ; : ; . fs 
eee \W Ww name of such food the words ‘ cold storage. 
OODROW Il Ni et ‘ s : t ~} 
| Hous! woe" a Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, a point of orde: 
September, 1919. Mr. McLAt GHLIN of Michigan. M : Chairu m, Tt 
URTTS point of order has been reserved. If not, I reserve il 
_UTTPIS. T move, as in legislative session, that the Sen- Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, have I the floor? 
‘ei os Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Oh, yes; the gentlenian has 
bom \ 1 Oh Wits agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes | the floor. 
vor hy. ? e senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, Septem- Mr. KING. T suggest that the point ot order he seitle lw 


%, At 12 o'clock meridian, the Chair, after argument, before the amendment is taken up. 
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As L offer the amendment in good faith, not for the purpose of 
discussing it, I would like to have the gentleman who raised 


point discuss it. 
Mr. BLANTON. 
ihe mutter to a discussion, I make the point of order. 
The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes 
point of order. 
Mr. GARNER. 
Mr. BLANTON. 


Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of bringing 
the 


What is the point of order? 
The point of order is that it is not germane 
» the legislation now before the House. 

Mr. KING. That is “a point of order,” not “the point of 
order.” “The point of order,” as I undersiand it, has an en- 
‘irely different meaning in this House. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas make the 
nomt oF order? ; 
Mr. BLANTON. [ make it to bring on the discussion. 


Phe CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan want 
© heard? 

Mir. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. It seems to me, Mr. 
Chairman, this has no relation to cold-storage business, and it 
has no relation to this bill. And as to the requirement in rail- 
way dining ears, ii would compel the marking of “ cold storage” 


m food that might not have been in cold storage at all. There 
< » limitation und direction as to when and under what cir- 
ustances the dealers in the District of Columbia shall put 


ag but there is no limitation or designa- 
on us to the matter of railway dining cars. 


po sign * Cold storag 


Che CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tllinois want to 

heard on the point of order? 

Mr. KING. Just for a moment. 

rhe CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mir. KING. Of course, Mr. Chairman, the mere fact that the 
i ar management might put up a sign “ cold storage ” as to 
ome artieles on the menu offered for food has nothing to do 


h the point of order. The point of order is this: Is it or is it 
cermane to this bill? 

Now, I understand perfectly well that the title says that it 

designed to prevent deception. I understand that the 

tle never has any reference to a bill as it comes in here and 

entirely foreign matter, It has nothing to do with the 


lar 
order, 


also 


mht © 
} understand, furthermore, that the statements made by the 
“venilemen of the committee have really nothing to do with the 
iH, although the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN], 
ho has just spoken, says this is a cold-storage bill and that 
= seen and heard and smelt nothing but cold storage in the 
ussion of this bill. [Laughter.] The gentleman from Iowa 


Mr. Tiaucen], who is chairman of this committee, says it is 
urely a health measure, designed to protect the ultimate con- 
une It is the ultimate consumer that we desire to protect in 
is matter, he says. 
Now, leaving out all these immaterial matters as to the title 
he bill and as to the character of the bill as stated by mem- 
vrs of the committee, the only thing we can rely on is the 
substance of the bill itself. The bill is not limited to cold- 
orange warchouses, but is a general bill for the regulation of 
ale torage. What could be more in order than to regulate 
he setion of the retailer who disposes of this stuff directly to 
ihe consumer? 
Now, under this act, he can take a carton of food directly 


frou the cold-storage warehouse and open it up in his store 
it for fresh stuff. “Ob,” they say, “these gentlemen 
will net do anything of that kind. ‘They are all honest here in 
he District of Columbia.” Yet, what do we find with reference 


sell 


nnd 


io eves? Here is a basket of eggs from cold storage. Here is 
her basket i the same store, from the farmer. The store- 
ceeper puts no sign on either one of them but sells them all for 
Now, if we desire to protect the ultimate consumer, why 
should not the retailer be compelled to state without deception 
what he is selling? This is to regulate cold storage and the 


sale of cold-storage products in the District of Columbia. The 
ventieman from Illinois [Mr. CAnNon], the statesman we love so 
well, stated on the floor the other day that he wanted this bill 
fixed that when it said “spring chicken” on the dining-car 
wenu would know which spring was referred to, whether it 
his spring or last spring. [Laughter.] 

Now. what harm is there in this restaurant downstairs or the 
one in the House Office Building, or the dining cars when they 
serve us with chicken or fowl of any kind, stating that it is cold 
Mr. Chairman, it is one of the most pertinent and ger- 
inane amendments that could be offered to this bill. I dare say 
that during the winter in this House there are at least 3 or 5 
per cent of the membership suffering all winter loag from 


sO 
i 
ie 


Vis 


storage? 


‘poisoning which they get from eating the cold-storage 


plot ( 
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food that is served in the House restaurant; and if the truti 
were known, it would be found that the President of the Unj;, fT 
States, on his long trip to the Pacific coast, was served with co), 
storage food, so that he is now suffering from nothing else th 
ptomaine poisoning. 

While arguing the point of order, perhaps I have digresse,| 
slightly from the point, yet it was done for che purpose of sly 
ing the chairman that this amendment is germane to the bill 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the bill deals with Cold sto) 
age. It has nothing to do with the disposition or sale of 
and the question how the food shall be sold is entirely differ. 
from the question how it shall be treated when in cold stora vs 
The bill is confined entirely to the cold storage and not to {] 
sale of food, and of course the amendment offered by {he eo. 
tleman is not germane. , 


ah 


boo 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is of the opinion tia; 
amendment is rather far-fetched when it undertakes to reey 
late dining cars and restaurants under the head of cold jor: 


and therefore the Chair sustains the point of order. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, 1 ask Unit 
consent to proceed for 10 minutes on the bill generally. ‘ 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks ial | 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes on the Dill. Is th 
objection? 
There was no objection. 


Hols 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen « 
the House, if the distinguished chairman of the con 


1 if ‘ Hl 
[Mr. Fess] were upon the floor, I would be tempted : i 
enough of my time to recite a little poem which l heard hin | 
recite at one time about Silas Brown who, if elected to Cor 
gress, would make everything his constituents sold go and 
everything they bought come down. I am of the opinion that 

no matter how hard we struggle with this question, it stil! in 

mains an economic proposition and everybody knows we can 
fix values by legislation. And while we have undertaken to « url 
certain practices and follow the request of the President, yw 


up, 


ho 


all 


know that what we purchase to-day is just as high or higher thay 
it was when we began to legislate for the purpose of bringing 
down the high cost of living. 

Mr. Chairman, to my mind, this bill is a food-cont 
pure and simple. 

[ think that is its purpose, although in its title it is called 
warehouse bill. It is in accord with the messages of the Pres 
dent delivered to the joint sessions of Congress upon his arriva 


home from Versailles and Paris August 8, and befor 
his western trip on the leagne of mations. 
said: 


he} 


In that mess 


To the same end, I carnestly recommend, in the second p 
the Congress pass a law regulating cold storage as it is regulat 
example, by the laws of the State of New Jersey, which limit the ti: 
during which goods may be kept in storage, prescribe the method o 
disposing of them if kept beyond the permitted period, and req 
that goods released from storage shall ia all cases bear the 
their receipt. It would materially add to the serviceabi of 
law, for the purpose we now have in view, if it were also pres 
that all goods released from storage for interstate shipm 
have plainly marked upon each package the selling or mirket 
at which they went into storage. By this means the pure! 
always be able to learn what profits stood between him and 
ducer or the wholesale dealer. 

It would serve as a useful example to the other communities { 
country, as well as greatly relieve local distress, if the Congress w 
to regulate all such matters very fully for the District of | 
where its legislative authority is without limit. 

I would also recommend that it be required that all x 
for interstate commerce should in every case where thei! 
packages makes it possible be plainly marked with the price 
they left the hands of the producer. Such a requirement 
a close analogy to certain provisions of the pure-food 4 wl 
it is required that certain detailed information be viven : 
of packages of foods and drugs. 

And it does not seem to me that we can 
tailed measures of this kind, if it is indeed 
national control of the processes of distribution. | take it te 
that that is our purpose and our duty. Nothing less wu! 
need not hesitate to handle a national question In i ? 
We should go beyond the measures I have suggest 
formulate a law requiring a Federal license of all 
gaged in interstate commerce and embodying in | 
the conditions under which it is to be issued, specii es 
signed to secure competitive selling and prevent unconsc! Ne | 
in the method of marketing. Such a Jaw would afford ccna nite 
portunity to effect other much-needed reforms in the hich wage 
state shipment and in the methods of corporations which ©! t 
in it: but for the moment I confine my recommen#atio 
immediately in hand, which is the lower cost of livi 

I am in favor of warehouses and of cold-storase [)' 
if I thought that the present bill would in any wey comll™s a 
or the use of them, I would vote against 1. J as. cee SO 
houses and cold-storage plants do two essential | 
furnish a supply out of season and stabilize price 
will not seriously hamper business or dimtiis! 
food for the purpose of enhancing prices, 1! 


iva " 


is that pertaining to the public herith fe prs 





confine ours¢ 
our purpose ’ a> 


or; 
the icel 
regu 


Lin Supt 
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eee 








inwholesome food, which every 
compels the sale of all cold 
cheese, which is better and more w holesome the 
for seasoning, T presume, to acquire the wholes 
limberger. I quote section 8 of the bill, 
principal provision : 
Sec. 3. That it shall bo unlawful for an 
<hipment in commerce, or (ii) held in cold storage while in com 
erce, or (iii) sell or offer for sale in commerce, or (iii) having re- 
ived from shipment in commerce, sell or offer foi sale in the original, 
nbroken package, any article of food that is or has been in cold stor- 
, unless such article of food or the container thereof is Plainly and 
uspicnously marked in accordance with this act or the regulations 


State now prohibits. 

“storage products once a year, except 
longer it is kept 
me qualities of 
Which embodies its 


Y person to (i) ship, or deliver 


nder this act, (1) “Cold storage,” (2) with all the dates when put 
ind when taken out of cold storage, (3) together with the name and 
location of all warehouses in which so stored : Provided, That the state- 
lent that the article is a cold-storage food may be removed in the event 
lit before the expiration of 20 days following the date when such 
ticle of food was first Placed in cold storage is sold to the con 
ner thereof, 
Dut the bill in its title inkes 
profiteering, 
Of course, hoarding and profiteering are 
¢ statute. But the statute does not define y hat hoarding is or 
ul profiteering is, SO we have to leave those questions for the 
| urts and jury to decide. Who the chief hoarder? J 
oliced by this morning's paper—the Detroit Free —that 


if 


a fling at hoarding, and the report 


IS 


Press 


(;overnment has sent to the city of Detroit 296 carloads of 
mt Lo be sold in that city alone. I notice that there are to pe 
lin this city of Washington some 70 carloads of food. If this 
condition the country over, it would seem that Uncle Sam 
considerable stock on hand and has held onto it pretty 

| ently had occasion to Inake a day's {rip on the cars, and 


1 do not want to charge Uncle Sam with 
pS 


profiteering I 
ht when T was charged on one of his din 


ing cars 15 cents 


t glass of ice tea costing less than cent; 25 cents 
th ear of corn on cob, costing 5 cents dozen: 25 
for half a cantaloupe, costing 5 cents upiece; 10 cents for 

formerly given With the neal; 65 cents for one-quarter 


ound of broiled fish. costing 
should begin at home, and Uncle Sam ought 
i¢ or be made an example of. Tle 
ent retail prices for his goods, 
(nt to say something about the Wheat crop of 1918. 
Chairman, the other day the distinguished chairman 
‘olunittee on Ways and Means [Mr. lorpnry j 
now how the Government was soing to meet 1] 
000,000 revenue to pay the 
! would like to Say 
' tO maintain the 


the 


itbout 


to set 


aso charges 


of 
Said he did 
1e deficit of 
Appropriations for the current 
to him that we appropriated $1,000,- 
price of wheat at %2.26 a bushel, and 
*1,000,000,000 will not used for such purpose and 
covered back into the Treasury. My basis for that 

(on is that in 1918, when we maintained the price of wheat 
»-.-U & bushel, it did hot cost the Government anything, and 
‘vernment of the United States made 2 profit upon that 


MMO) 


be 


lo cents a pound. I thought | 
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It also Mr. 


made criminal under | 


| orehiurd 
; dhnounced 


100,000. I do not know whom that profit came out of. 
it was the farmer or the consumer, I guess out of | 


(i Was taken out of the price of wheat bought 
ind out of the pocket of the consumer. 
vit, in 1918, of $23,000,000 by 
(C9220 a bushel. And this year, instead of being charged 
| the $1,000,000,000 that we appropriated for maintaining 
of wheat at $2.26 a bushel, Uncle Sam will make 
"1,000 profit on that experiment. So we say that there wil] 
ast $1,000,000,000 that can be covered back into the 'Treas- 
hich will leaye the deficiency $2,500,000,000 instead of 
1,000,000, 
we have been agitating 
ns and talking about protit 
ose products have been 


from the 
Uncle Sam made 
Inaintaining the price of 


ea 


this question of the 
eering and hoarding. 
lowered in I 


high cost 
the only 
rice and brought 


s the farmer, The farmers of this country have lost 
ds of millions of dollars in the last few months in the 
d price of their live stock. I do not know how a farmer 
'y a steer at 223 cents a pound to feed and then have the 


reduced to 14 cents und make any money out 
vw how a farmer ean ceive $1.75 or $2 for 
feed it to a steer When that bushel 
ds of flesh on the steer, 


\> 


of it. I do 
a bushel of corn 
of corn will put only 
and then sell the faited steer at 
,-* Cents a peund When the corn Costs 30 or 40 cents to 
tt pound of meat on the steer. I do net know how he 
“ iby money out of that. The same is true of sheep and 
\ hog will take On 10 pounds and a sheep will take on 5 
*, the same as a steer, from consuming a bushel of corn, 


iy 


‘ee who is made to bear the loss in these declining prices, 
who produces the 
at is taking 
senUleman yield? 


is the farmer, 
Ch we live, 
RUBBY, 


He is the man 
-Ie is the man th 
Will the 


food 
all this loss. 
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SMITH of Michi 
little more about that. 


san. In just a minute. 
In the days of the rise ; 
Roman Republic agriculture was the main inc 
In the seventeenth century England Was the e 
agriculture. 
Everyb: “ly 


I want to say a 
ind glory of the 
lustry in Italy. 
hief country in 


knows the 


conditions to-day—the unrest in the 
country. But that is hot an exact statement. The unrest is 
confined to the cities Where many of ihe country people are 


flocking for higher Wages and shorter hours, 
fi nan for that. They will go Where they 
hain can do better by staying in the 
going to the city, he will stay 
do better by Soing to the city tha 


No one can blame 
can do the best. If nt 
country than he can hy 
in the country. When he can 
n he can by Staying in the eoun- 


try, hoe one exny justly blame him for going to the city. In the 
city, os a general] thing, he gets higher wages. sometimes as hich 
uS SL per hour. J understand that is What is paid to cear- 
penters and mechanics in some parts of my district. In the 


country a farm laborer 


years of 


sets $40 per month and his board at 18 
He gets $1,000 a year, house rent, sarden, and 
usually cow and horse keep, if he is a married man and 
the part of a tenant on the farm, supervising and lookin 


age. 
takes 


Satter 


jit. There is one legitimate Way to bring down the high cost ot 
living so as to Nake if permanent and uniform, and that is by 
sreater production. The law of supply and demand is the onh 
law that gives stability to prices of commodities. T have had 
such a large « rop of potatoes that I could hot give them uway. 
Then everybody had plenty of potatoes and ho one wanted them. 
A few vears Oo} was in Port Huron and | Visited a gentleman 
With large orchard in Which the trees were loaded wiih 
fruit. I suggested te him that he made a hice profit out of his 


He stated that he could not give 
in the city that everyone was 
set apples, but no one 
everywhere, Thy 
his wage or the 


them away. He had 
welcome to come and 
Wanted the apples. There were apples 
farmer himself is not too much troubled about 
hours he works. <A big campaign is being put on 


how by mechanies and factory workmen for eight hours a day. 
The coal miners Want a@ six-hour day and half holiday on Satur- 
day. ‘The farmer has wn eight-hour day; that is, eight hours in 


ihe forenoon and eight hours in the afternoon. His wages de- 
pend on the sunshine und rain, and are rendered uncertain 
Storin, drought, insects, and other elements, the eycione and hail. 
The life of x farmer producing crops is n au sinecure. Th: 
‘lverase yield of wheat for the last 10 years in Michigan was 10 
bushels to the acre It costs the farmer for fertilizer, rent of 
farm, implements, tools, labor, seed, harvesting, and marketing 
$24 per acre to raise tn acre of wheat in Michigan. Not much 
profit in that. Rousseau, the French author, y riling in 1746. 
tells that London seme day would suffer from famine and food 
on account of the loss of its agriculture, and I wish to close my 


by 


remarks by reading a litile poem I learned in schoo! Lastny 
years ago: 
Ill fares th land the hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men deen 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade 
A breath can make them as a breath hath } 
ut a bold peasantry, a country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplicd 
li will be a sad day for the United States when it gives yy its 


agriculture. We should encourage farm production. 
encourage the farmer instead of making his industry hard and 
unprofitable. We should Stop prosecutions against him such 
are how being carried on in Ohio and Llinois tind aid his pursuit. 
It is a little lonesome in the country, but much can be done by us 
to relieve the Situation, whieh Will also tend to bring down thy 
of living and be beneficial to the Welfare of ow erand 
country and Republic. [Applause ] 
Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 


We should 


s) 
ats 


cost 


ask unanimous consent t 


0 
auddress the commiitee for 15 minutes. 

The ¢ JHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURNELL Mr. Chairman, on the Sth day of August the 
President, appearing before a joint session of the Congress. made 
certain observations ahd suggestions concerning the high Cost 


of living and the hecessity for the immediate passa 
such legislation as this. As a mémber of 


ge of some 


the Committee on 


Agriculture, which framed this bill and which nev advocates 
its passage by a unanimous report, I have fiven careful consid- 


eration to the several sug 
time, 

In my judgment the President had two distinet 
mind when he delivered that message. In the first place, he 
wanted to charge the high cost of living up to the failure of the 
United States Senate to adopt the league of nations and the ‘eby 


gestions made Dy the Pre ident at that 


purposes in 


gain support for that instrument, In the second Place he 
Wanted to shift to the less than o-nionths-old Republican 
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doing 


Congress the responsibility foi that which the present | 
administration has neglected or refused to do in six years. 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that | 


ihe gentleman from Indiana may use his 15 minutes in proceed. | 
ne out of orde 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. He is already doing that. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Indiana may proceed out 
of order. is there 

There was no objection. 

Vr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, TI want thank my distin- 

nished friend, Gov. Rurey, a member of the committee, for his 
courtesy ;: but, as the former Speaker of the House said, I 


oppection ? 
lo 


i fness 


} was already doing that 
Mr. Chairman, I am a Republican, and always have been, 
r i eame to Congress in April, 1917, and was sworn in as a 
Memb if this body only a few days before we declared war 
gainst the Imperial German Government. Since the declara- 
tion of and during the crisis through which our country has 
just passed, I can truthfully say that I have voted upon all 
measures without any thoucht of partisan advantage. I have 
it engaged in any partisan debate, nor have I sought to em- 


conduct of the war. However, 
deliberately seeks to shift the 


for the 
vhen the President, as I believe, 


barrass those re sponsible 





burden of the high cost of living from his own shoulders to 
Congress, because the political complexion of the Congress has 
recen ly changed I do not fee! he und or disposed tT? remain 
silent. 

There is but one inference to be drawn from the President's 
nddress, and it is that Congress can lower the cost of living 
bv additional tislaition. Nothing is more absurd. If the cost 





be legislation, the President can hegin 


He is clothed with ample 


if living can 
the 


reduced by 








process of lowering it to-alayv. 
power to prosecute the hoard the profiteer, the destroyer of 
food ; Well as those who conspire or combine to boost prices. 
ff the high cost of living is due to the fact that food products 
re being destroyed through neglect or otherwise, I call the 
President's attention to the fact that under section S of the food 
eontrel act of \ucust 10, 1917 
\ny person who willfully destroys any necessaries for the purpos¢ 
enhancing the price or resti ing the supply thereof shall, upon 
onvicti thcreo! ined Nn xceeding S500 or imprisoned for 
ot re than two years or both 
If the price is controlled by any combination to restrict cither 
pply or distribution, section 9 of the same law provides 
That any p on who conspires, combines, agrees, or arranges with any 
r person (a) to limit the facilities for transporting, producing, 


nufacturing, 
rict the supply of a 

I ries: (ad) ft 
roe tion or 


supplying, storing, or dealing in any necessaries; (b) to 
F ries; (c) to restrict the distribution of 
prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or 
iries in order to enhance the price thereof shall, 


ny necess 


ins 





ipon conviction thereof, be fined net execeding $10,000 or be imprisoned 
tinea All horn Conre Of 

If the high cost of living is the result of storing or holding for 

ose of affecting the supply or increasing the price to ihe 

! er, section 26 of the same law provides a penalty of $5,000 

imprisonment for two years or both. This section of the 

od nirel act seems broad enough to reach the owner or op- 

erator of a cold-storage plant if he attempts to increase the cost 

to the consumer of stored products by holding them until the 


lemand creates a higher price. 

President says he wants to reach the proliteer. 
that the Sherman antitrust law is still on 

hooks, although it has recently grown musty from disuse. 


Let me 
the statute 
The 


rhe 
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Sherman antitrust law will, I am sure, reach any profiteer who | 


seeks to corner any food products for the purpose of increasing 
ost to the consumer. 

Chere is no use trying to deceive anybody about this bill. If 

ll expect this measure to make more than a dent in the high 

cost of living, you may 1 look elsewhere for relief. It will 


as wel 
db referred to, the President said: 
3 ! Congress pass a law regulating cold 
(orage as it is regulated, for example, by the laws of the State of New 
Jersey, which limit the time during which goods may be kept in storage, 
yrescribe the method of disposing of them if kept beyond the permitted 
period, and require that goods released from storage shall in all eases 
ear the date of their receipt. 

Chis bill is presented to the House by the Committee on Agri- 
iiture largely in response to that suggestion. The bill in itself 

a good one and should be passed, but I can not recommend it 
measure designed to reduce the cost of living. It will, how- 
serve two very useful purposes. It will give us uniform 
cold-storage legislation for the country. As a health measure, 
it should find favor with all who have an earnest desire to pro- 
tect the public against food unfit for human consumption. 
this it will accomplish little. 
Cold-storage legislation is practically a new thing. My own 
ate of Indiana and the State of New Jersey are the pioneers in 


: } 4 m hg = " 
( a0 itl. In Cc, UDOVE 


LIS messag 
I earn 


a recommend that 


as a 


3e- 


yond 
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cold-storage legislation. These States passed cold-storage laws 
in 1911. The Indiana law limits the storage of foods to nin 
months and provides for the marking of containers with the 
date of entry into cold storage. A license fee of $10 per year js 
required for the operation of a cold-storage warehouse. As fa 
as I know, Indiana is the only State that limits the storage oj 
foods to less than 12 months. The New Jersey law first fixed 
the time limit for storage at 10 months, with longer storage je 
mitted by consent of the State board of health. I am infor) 
that the New Jersey law now fixes a limit at 12 menths, 

This bill provides that it shall be unlawful for any person to 
ship or deliver for shipment in interstate commeree, or hold 
in cold storage while in interstate commerce, or sell or offe; 
for sale in interstate commerce, or, having received from ship- 
ment in interstate commerce, sell or offer for sale in the 
original unbroken package any article of food which has heey 
in cold storage after the expiration of 12 months following 
date on which the article of food was first placed in sto; 
This seems to be a reasonable provision, and, with the excepti 
of the State Indiana, which, as stated, has a time lini 
of nine months, conforms to the limit fixed by the several St. 
which have cold-storage laws. The States now having 
cold-storage laws are as follows: North Dakota, Pennsyl\ 
Iowa, Massachusetts, New York, California, Nlinois, New 1 
shire, Utah, Maryland, Louisiana, New Jersey, and tndian: 

The point which has been under discussion most durin 
enactinent of the various cold-storage laws has been the | 
of time which food products may remain in storage and y 
fit for human consumption. The Bureau of Chemistry, o1 
Department Agriculture, has compiled data in 
the proposition that one year is a reasonable storage jx 














of 


ot suppoi 


The hearings before our commiitee also developed this fact. s 
I presume we can safely aceept that period. 
IT want to say just a word about another suggestion 1 

the President in connection with this cold-storage legis! 

i refer to his suggestion that food products released 

storage for interstate shipment should have pleiniy m 

upon each package the selling or market price at whic! 

went into storage. The committee did not see fit to incor] 

that provision in ithe bill. In this position I heartily « 

Pam glad that an amendment embodying that prop 

already been voted down by the Committee of the VW 

I regard legislation of this character as being very dang 

to the business of the country. IT shall not support any le 

tion embodying this idea. Business wants to be let alone. Thi 

business of the country has a right to demand that it be 

a rest from Government interference. If we will only 

natural law of supply and demand a chance to function 
we will be on a fair way to recovery from the ills that 
followed Government ownership and Government regulatio 

Mr. Chairman, I do not at this time want to cnter 

iengethy diseussion of the cause or causes of the pres 
cost of living, but I do want to make a few simple obsery | 
The fact is, Mr. Chairman, no one seems to want to [ 
truth about the high cost of living. Perhaps the causes 
simple to be accepted by those who are looking 
|; Sounding definitions and deep-seated economic theori ) 

course, many things can properly be urged as causes, si 

inflation of the currency, which has depreciated the val 

the dollar; the almost criminal extravagance of this adini 

tion, which has made necessary a burdensome taxatio! 
| continued exportation of necessities for the relief of 

countries, thus decreasing the supply in the United States 
; encumbering of the Government pay roll with thousands 0! 


useless employees; the purchase and hoarding by the War De- 


partment of vast quantities of food, clothing, and othe! 


} 


| I would like to know if he ean get hold of a dollar that 


plies at exorbitant prices; the politicalization of the rai 
With increased freight and passenger rates; as well 
merable other acts and tendencies of this adminisiratio 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PURNELL. Yes, 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If have heard it repeated © 1 
of times that the depreciation of the currency is one | 
causes of the high cost of living. The gentleman rep 


} 


hye 


| not get a dollar in gold for, the same as he could any ¢ 


Mr. PURNELL. Yes: but you can not get 30 cents’ wi 


food. [Laughter.] 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is the food that ! 
ated. 


Mr. PURNELL. To my mind the real causes are lack 
duction and extravagance. Tne remedies are moxe prov 
and greater economy. The plain truth is that the co 
needs to settie down to work. Until it does, if can never © 
to settle up. We need to practice a rigid economy as 0) 








ao. 


and as individuals. We need to use more patches and less per- 
fume. [Laughter.] The New York Sun carried a story a few 
days ago to the effect that a reporter had discovered a patch on 
my trousers. I know of no class that has been hit harder by 
the high cost of living than Members of Congress. I under- 
take to say that unless we get some relief soon there will be a 
ereat demand for barrels among a lot of us poor Members of 
Congress. [Laughter.] I mention this to show that we are 
vitally interested in this question both as individuals and as 
representatives of the people. 

I am goiny to make one further suggestion. The President 
should not only urge more work and more rigid economy but, 
os the recognized head of the Nation, should set a wholesome 
example for the country. I shall not criticize him for failure 
to work, for everybody knows that nothing is quite so tiresome 
or wearing as continuous travel. [Laughter.] I do think, 
however, the President has much to learn about economy. As 
soe one said at the other end of the Capitol the other day, he 
has been “spending money like a drunken sailor.” He has dis- 
regarded every economy in the expenditure of money. He has 
crvorted around with royalty and with the representatives of 

onarchies and spent more money in his travels through the 
ountry and about the world than has ever before been ex- 
pended by any monarch since the beginning of civilization. 
; expenses at the peace conference will aggregate more than 
the expenses put together of all the representatives of this 
(overnment at similar conferences since the beginning of the 
Nition. It will be a shock to the country to know just what 

ost to take those sixteen hundred advisers to Europe, whose 
dyice was never accepted. It will be interesting to know just 
aut it cost the people to put a glass roof on the George Wash- 

in order that the presidential party might bask in the 

shine at It will be interesting, at least, to know what 

st to take the musicians out of the fashionable Biltmore 

cl of New York City to play while the President ate the 
prepared by the hands of special chefs. The country is 

ous to know what it cost to send a special ship in advance 
iuirvepe with automobiles to meet the President upon his ar- 
\bout all we know of these expenditures so far is that 
resident handed one Barney Baruch $150,000 at the peace 

Of course, in these days of billions that may seem 
livyv sum to the President and Mr. Baruch, but nevertheless 
ld purchase a good many patches for those who have re- 
ed at home in seats made doubly anxious by the fact that 
more certain than taxes and death. Economy, like 

iv. should begin at home, and the President should point 

for the Nation. [Applause.] 

| ‘‘lerk read as follows: 

That if any article of food is mixed or mingled with any other 
of food, the dates required by section 3 of this act shall be held 
| the dates of storage of that article of food which has been in 
the longest time, and such resulting mixture or intermingled 
of food shall be so marked, together with the name and location 


warehouses in which any portion of such resulting mixture or 
‘zled articles of food is or has been stored. 


MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I 


\ 
il 


sea, 


rence, 


is 


offer the following amend- 
Clerk read as follows: 
{, line 11, after the word “food,” 
is thereafter placed in cold storage.” 
| i. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I beg to say in this connection 
', for example, you put a piece of pork into a can of beans 
the beans were held in cold storage for a few days, which 
ilways are as a matter of convenience to preserve them, 
this would have to be held as a cold-storage product. It 
‘fo me that the committee has failed to reach the right 
cption of what this bill is intended to do. We are trying, f 


insert “and the resulting 


0 the people within a given period of time. 

it have we done? It is proposed to fix a definition of what 
ll-storage warehouse is. 
forage warehouse where the temperature is less than 45 
l(l-storage product. It says anything that goes in is a 
rage product. Why, this would make it absolutely im- 
le for you to sell fresh meat anywhere in the United States. 
ery Moment an animal is killed in a packing house it goes 
old storage and must be chilled. The salesroom out of 
you are selling fresh meat every day for consumption to 
‘merican people and the people of the world is held at a 
mature of 58. Every well-regulated butcher shop in every 

the United States carries its fresh meat in cold storage. 
under the law proposed here defining cold-storage 
ou could not seli fresh meat to the people of the United 
What are you doing to the farmers under this bill? 
ompelling them, if they make butter at their creamery, 


t 


It says anything that goes into a | 
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either to keep it out of storage, where they can chill and cool it 
and make it fit for consumption, for shipment, and for sale, or 
to sell their products as cold-storage products, because it makes 
no difference whether it is in there five minutes or five months 
under the definition provided in this bill it is cold storage. You 
do not mean that, I am sure. 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; and we do not Sily either, 

Mr. MADDEN. Youdosay so. You do not say anything else. 

Mr. HAUGEN. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. MADDEN. Uere is what you say: 

The 


a 


SO, 


ierm “ refrigerator vehicle’ 


: i ) includes any car, Vessel, ovr other 
Vehicle, or portion thereof, which is designed and used for the transporta 
tion of any article of food at or helow the temperature of 45° ahove 
zero. 

What else do you say? 

The term “article of food” includes any article, except liquid food, 


that is intended or designed as food for human consumption 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
imous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Make it five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; give me 10 minutes 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [Afier a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN, ‘The term “ article of food ” now means and i! 
cludes any article, except liquid form, which is intended or 
designed as food for human consumption. What does it mean 
if that not what it means? If what I say is not what it 
means, then I do not understand the definition of the English 
language. 

Mr. YOUNG 
provision— 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no 30-day provision anywhere in the 
bill except to provide for the removal of the statement that the 
product is cold storage. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes; that meets that situation and it 
says that these things shall not be considered cold storage or 
become cold storage except put there for the purpose of enter 
ing into interstate commerce. 

Mr. MADDEN. One thing more I wish <o say in this connec- 
tion. Under the provisions of the bill you have reported, 
why bread would be included, eggs would be included, and all 
other bakery products that contain butter would be included : 
lard, eggs, anything that includes any of these ingredients 
that have been in cold storage. You could not sell it. Now, 
why do we want to make it impossible for the people of the 
United States to buy the things which they want while we are 
pretending to say we want to make these things cheaper for 
them’? Do not you know under the provisions of this bill that 
you are going to make it cost more, not You are going 
to embarrass, not You are going to embarrass the pro 
ducer, you are going to embarrass the man who buys and the 
man who sells. You are going to compel every man who buys 
or sells to know whether this stuff has been in cold storage or 
not, and I say to you there ought not to be any ambiguity about 
the bill. It ought to be clear, it ought to be sane, it ought 
be safe, it ought to be possible for one to understand it who is 
not in the habit of making laws. Under this language if you 
had mincemeat containing meat, nuts, or fruits, ov jams, or 
jellies, or preserves containing fruit, candy containing butter, 
lard, or other shortening or other ingredients, it would 
be cold storage under the definition. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield’? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. In connection with 
which is the 30-day provision, I am just wondering if that sec- 
tion really does cure the objection the gentleman was suggest- 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 


Illinois asks 


uUhan 


The 


Is 


of Texas. The gentleman will find a 30-day 


less? 


assist. 


to 


roe 
esse, 


section 3, 


ing. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why, it does not. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The laiter part of it seems to 
provide that a part of the label may be taken off. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; you can take the label off if it has 


not been in 30 days. I know it provides for that, but why 
take the label off? Under the law you have got to report it 
was in cold storage. “You are compelled to make a report when 
it goes in and when it comes out. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The point I am making, if the 
gentleman pleases, is really you are not entitled to take the 
label off if it is in there 30 days. You only take the mark 
“eold storage” off, and you still have the date of the label in 
there and the name and location of the warehouse. 

Mr. MADDEN. And that ought not to be: it is ridiculous: 
is outrageous, unjust, and indefensible. 


it 
Now, if you have pork 
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and beans, as I said before, contained in cans that have been 
in cold storage, why you have to put a label on. Is there any 
sense in that? Not a bit. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not yield just at present, I am sorry. 
Canned meats, canned fruits, canned vegetables, if you have a 
product which has been held in cold storage present in minute 
proportions to the product itself, are never held in storage, as 
it is nonperishable, and yet you provide that everything that 
coes into human consumption is subject to the provisions of 
this bill, and only in the case where the material has not been 
held for 30 days are you permitted to take that part of the 
label off which calls it “ cold storage,” but nevertheless you are 
required to make a report as to when it went into cold storage 

nd when it comes out and where the storage plant was. Why, 
all these things add to the cost. They do not reduce the cost of 
living, and all these things add to the embarrassment. 

The uniform cold-storage laws throughout the country pro- 
vide that fresh meat, fresh-meat products, eggs, chickens, fresh 
fish, and products of that sort, are the only products subject to 
cold-storage regulation, Why? Because these are the essential 
products to be affected by retention in a cold-storage warehouse 
for a period longer than they should be kept there. But now 
vou cover hickory nuts, hazelnuts, beans, and raisins. Why, 
you never could look a raisin pie in the face if you passed this 

it under the present definition. You could not put an apple 

i a cold-storage warehouse without lebeling the apple as a 
cold-storage product if you kept it there for more than 30 days. 
You and I know, and everybody else knows, if it was not for 
cold storage you would not have the delicacies on your table 
that you are now permitted to enjoy, except during the period 

f the year when you could pick the fruits and other things 
ff the trees. 

I am in faver of the strictest regulations to the extent that 
sense and justice can employ the regulations. I am _ utterly 
opposed to the definition provided in this bill, and I think it 

wht to be modified. The amendment I have offered is offered 
in good faith, with the hope and expectation that the House 
will see the wisdom of it It is one of these things which, if 
adopted, will prevent the idietic action that will have to be 
taken to prevent the sale without the marking of a can of 
Boston beans, with a piece of pork as big as your thumb-nail 
in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask for the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 

nutes, 

Mr, LAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MAppEN] admits that he has not read section 3— 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I did not admit it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan (continuing). That provides 
» 0-day limit. 

Mr. MADDEN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If he has not admitted 

it he has not read it, he has admitted that he does not under- 
stand it 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. McLAUGHLI?T of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will not admit either that I did not read 

or understand it, but I will say in connection with the state- 
ment made by the gentleman, when I did read it, I knew it did 

ot apply to the limitation except to the extent that he could 
rike nart of the label off. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I was try- 

. to be fair to che gentleman from Illinois, so I suggested that 

had not read the section. He says he has read it, but did 

understand it. It is very evident, it seems to me and to the 
committee, that he either had not read it or was speaking 
Without full understanding of its provisions. I think the gen- 
leman will find, if he examines other portions of the bill, that 
ome of the objections he makes will be found to be covered, 
ind that his objections have no force. 

Now, as to the mixing and mingling of these articles of food, 
he suggestion of the gentleman from [llinois is in line with the 
suggestion made by his colleague [Mr. Wrison], who offered an 
amendment Saturday when the bill was ‘under consideration. 
He offered an amendment to provide that a product made by 
mixing or mingling foods that had been kept in cold storage 
should not be marked, and he mentioned sausage. He did not 
wish to have sausage marked as this bill prevides, although 
made of cold-storage meats that had been kept in storage a full 
year. That would permit meats out of which sausage is to be 
nade to be kept in cold storage for a year, scraps and prac- 
tically offal, that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Wirson] 
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spoke about, to be kept in cold storage a year and then made 
into sausage, and that sausage would go out without any 
mark or designation whatever to indicate that the ingredients 
had been kept in cold storage, and the sausage might be put 
upon the market and sold as entirely fresh. That would pe 
the result of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Witson], and the gentleman from Illinois, his 
colleague [Mr, Mappen], who has just offered this amendment, 
evidently wishes to do the same thing. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Pardon me for a moment. 

Now, the gentleman in his illustration as to what would be 
injuriously affected by this bill, names articles of food that are 
never under any circumstances put into cold storage. 

Mr. MADDEN, Oh, I deny that. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman speaks of 
beans, They are not put into cold storage. The gentleman 
speaks of nuts and raisins, and so on. They are not put into 
cold storage. He mentions bread, It is not put into cold 
storage. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course the gentleman does not want to 
misstate what I said. I said the bread that had butter in 
that had lard in it, that was in cold storage, would not be per- 
mitted to be sold on the market. That is what I said. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman is wrong 
about that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course I am wrong if I differ with the 
Committee op Agriculture, I suppose, but the wisdom of ¢! 
House is not all centered in the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Well, I do not know whether 
the Committee on Agriculture is willing to admit that o: 

[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think they will. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But I know of no a 
on their part or any demeanor on the part of any members of 
the committee—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unai 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks wneoni- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there objjec- 
tion? [After a prause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, as | 
saying, I know of no action on the part of the committ 
uny demeanor on the part of any of its members, that 
justify the statement of the gentleman. 

Now, as to section 5, when food is mixed or mingled wit! 
other article of food, I will take an illustration where a nunm- 
ber of cases of eggs are put into cold storage. After they re- 
main a time they are picked over and packed again and 
from one container is put in with a part from another co 
The containers are thus again filled up. Under the amendn 
o the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] there wou! ho 
marking of those mingled articles. They could gc out i 
merece without anything to indicate that they had been 
storage, and if so—— 

Mr. MADDEN. What about the fresh meats under thi 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I was speaking 0 
mingled articles. I do not wish to be taken away from th 

Mr. MADDEN. Would the gentleman be willing to expi 
opinion on the fresh meats as affected by this provision? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigar. I do not wish to get 
at this time from section 5, as to mixed and mingled arti 
The gentleman knows, and others know, at least, that tlh 
dition of articles of food is changed while they are being 
in cold storage. The food is changed from one container 
other, or portions of different containers are mixed or 11! 
together in one container, and it is necessary if they | 
an article of food that has been in six months and mingle i 
an article of food that has been in three months—it s 
proper at least—that the resulting mixture shall be m™ a 
with the date of the mixture that first went into cold stor 
If the committee does not agree with us and thinks that the | 
of that which has been in cold storage the shortest time sha! 
put on, we leave that to the judgment of the committee. Bu 
judgment of the Committee on Agriculture was that the aate 
should be that of the oldest article that was put into 
mixture. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gent! 
yield for a question? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. ee 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to inquire when (his 
marking is done? 


be 


wan 
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fCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. In answer to that I will 
hat in our opinion the goods will usually be marked 
ey are first put into storage, but the Congress of the | 

s has no authority to direet that goods shall be | 


hen they are put in or that they shall be marked at 
while they are in cold storage. The Con- 

imply determine that these goods shall not be shipped 
ate commerce unless and until they have been marked. 


ular tiie 


ITH of Michigan. I understand that. 
LAUGHLIN of Michigan. And, as I have said, we 
in the ordinary course of business one operating a 


» warehouse and receiving goods for storage, knowing 


are destined for or may enter interstate commerce, 
those goods when they first with the date when 
TH of Michigan. The question is whether they will 
hen they are putin. The gentleman formerly said 
not be marked when they are put into cold storage. 
t I want to understand. I will give you an illus- 
\UGHLIN of Michigan. Pardon me. I have the 


a | 


id exactly, and the gentleman is taking my time. 
ids will very likely be marked when they go in. 
answering the question of the gentleman from Michi- 
Sauiru}, I will say that the Congress of the United 
wwer to require the marking of goods when they 
storage, or to require that they shall be marked in 
any particular time while they are in cold storage. 
thority that Congress has is under the interstate- 
ause of the Constitution, by which Congress can by 
it the shipment of these goods unless they are so 
shipped or offered for shipment in interstate com- 


from New York [Mr. Snyper] says that they 
within the I make the distinction. 
» shipped within the States. In that case the Fed- 
has no authority whatever over them. But 
Government has authority if these goods are offered 

n interstate commerce, and everywhere in this 
words carrying out that idea. It goes no fur- 
commerce. 


Lich 


pDpeqd 


States. 


nent 


fore 
bound 


erstate 


CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
red 
SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
t word. 
CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana moves to 
last word. 
MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


mendment, if I may. 
CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield? 
SANDERS of Indiana, I will. 
CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
to modify his amendment. 
I would like to have the Clerk report it, and 
it up with the other amendment, to make 
mendment, 
\IRMAN, The Clerk will report 
d as follows: 
d by Mr. MappENn: Page 4, line 7, after the word 
“and the resulting mixture is thereafter placed 


[llinois asks unani- 


SO US 


; 
I words 


iN That is the old one. Read tl first and 
iem together, 
ead as follows: 


red by Mr. MappEN: Page 4, line 10, after the 
laced in cold storage, and within 30 days after being 
mixed or mingled with any other article of food and 
ire is thereafter placed in cold storage, the dates re- 
“+ of this act shall be held to be all the dates of stor- 

food which has been in storage the longest time,” 


ie one, 


\DERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the proposed 
if the gentleman from Illinois undertakes to reach 
iis bill which I think is a little confusing. I think 
on Agriculture is to be congratulated upon this 
it is drawn, as everybody knows, under great dif- 
committee was limited to the constitutional 
led by the commerce clause. The food laws which 
‘awh are under the war powers, of course, and 
oO not involve that trouble. I think there are 
ons of sections 3 and 5 and 6 and 7 that get away 
‘Titerion by which the committee must be guided. 
‘been stated by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
and I think he is accurate in his statement— 
“ition could not provide that these cold-storage 


word | 
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products must be marked. Yet in the 30-day clause—and this is 
the thing that is confusing to m« there seems to be an effort 
on the part of the committee to permit all fresh-meat shipments 


without having the cold-storage product m: * Cold storage.” 





The committee assumes in section 3 ths se eold-storage 
products are marked when they are put in, which I think is a 
false assumption. In other words, it makes no difference if a 
cold-storage company, for instance, are putting the meat into 
cold storage for a short time or a long time At the time the 
meat is put in cold storage there is no necessity o far ; he 
law is concerned—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time o ! ent r 
has expired. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. TI as! nanime msent t 
ceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN Is there objection to the ema I 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana As I see it, there is no necessity 


under this law for such company to label that cold-storage prod- 
uct at all. They could on for 60 days putting products i 
cold storage, and then at the end of that time, if they conclude 
to make an interstate shipment, if the shipment were made on 
the Ist of October and the product had been put in there on the 
Ist of August, they would be obliged at that time to comply with 
the law and put thereon the lal stating that it 

storage, the date on which it had been put in cold storag 
the name of the warehouse. In 
require the marking the cold-storage 
properly so; the proviso in section 


that it does so require. 


ro 





n 


was eold 


e, and 
not 
think 


3 does 
product, and I 
3 is confusing assuming 
Now, I refer to section 3 in order to 
make clear the point that I am going to n 


other words, section 


oO 


ane avout sectiol 

Mr. VOIGT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman f 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. VOIGT. That proviso does contemplate that the 
goods were marked when they went into cold storage, except 
in the case where they are put into interstate commerce. If 
the goods remain in the State, they may be withdrawn from 
cold storage under this bill after a year’s time without any 
marking whatever, but if they are shipped in interstate com- 


merce during the 30-day period, then, 
be put on. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. They must be put on, but if i 
is within the 30-day period, must they put on the marks when 
they are ready to ship out and then tear them off again if the) 
are sold within the 30 days? 


marks must 


of course, the 


Mr. VOIGT. Yes; that is it exactly, if they ship the food 
interstate commerce. The committee were constantly co! 
fronted with this proposition, that we could not regulate any- 
thing except interstate commerce. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes; I realize that 

Mr. VOIGT. And I will say that this section 3 was carefully 

} considered, and we found no other way out of this difficulty 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I do not think section 3 is en- 





tirely clear, but, of course, the committee have passed that, and 
I am not asking to return to it. The gentleman’s explanation 
is quite satisfactory. gut in view of the points made by the 
gentleman from Illinois, I call attention to section 3 for the 
purpose of discussing a provision in section 5. I should like the 
attention of the members of the committee in particular. I 
line 14 there is this provision. In section 5 is the first prov 
sion in this law which apparently requires the marking of the 
| articles of food. The committee seem to have departed from the 
rule that they could not require the marking of food. Now, 
this is the provision to which I refer: 

And such resulting mixture or intermingled articles of food shall so 
marked. 

That is an entire departure from the criterion in No. 3 that 
you could merely provide that they could not be shipped in 
interstate commerce unless they were marked. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Section 3 of this act only 


requires them to be marked in case they go out into interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
The language in section 5 

Sec, 5. That if any article of food is mixed or mingled with any other 
article of food, the dates required by section 3 of this act shall be held 
to be all the dates of storage of that article of food which has been 
in storage the longest time—— 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. ‘That refers only to the date? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. And then it says: 

And such resulting mixture or intermingled articles of food shall be 
so marked, together with the name and location of all warehouses in 
which any portion of such resulting mixture or intermingled articles of 
food is or has been stored. 


No; I beg the gentlemaui’s | 


ardon. 


is: 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman from 
\irginia. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman is discussing 


the proposition which I discussed on Saturday. The chairman 
of the committee [Mr. HavGcEN] insisted on Saturday that the 
inarkings had to be affixed at the time the articles went into 
cold storage. Now I understand the gentleman from Indiana 
to maintain—and I think he is correct—that there is absolutely 
nothing in the bill that imposes this requirement. 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That is my contention; but I 
ulso—— 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. We are agreed, then, that it 


is « mistake to claim that the goods have to be marked, when 
they go into or are taken out of cold storage? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indians. I will say to the gentleman that 
I had not noticed that provision until the gentleman commented 
on it on Saturday. It is very plain, as the gentleman suggests, 
that there was not any requirement in section 3 that they should 
be marked. I had not noticed that provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman 
that his time be extended five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. If I may be permitted, I want to 
mention two other sections, because it all relates to one point. 
In section 6, in lines 20, 21, and 22, it says: 

The person who is liable under this act for any failure to have such 
of food or the coutainer thereof marked shall mark such sub- 
n or container in the manner required by section 3. 

I call the attention of the gentleman from Virginia to this 
language. And then again, in section 7, it says: 

Sec, 7. That if the Secretary of Agriculture finds it to be commer- 
ially impracticable to mark any article of food or any container thereof 


as required by sections 3, 4, 5, or 6, the person who is otherwise liable 
for the failure to comply therewith shall be held to comply with such 
sections if he furnishes any person receiving from him such article of 
food with a written statement or a document conveying or pledging 
title thereto containing a statement of the facts otherwise required to be 
marked by such sections. 

And so forth. 

The point Iam making is, ina way, technical, but I think it is 
nm absolutely correct statement that while the committee starts 
eut upon the assumption that it can not require the goods to be 
inarked, and that it can only deal with the articles in cold storage 
<0 far as they relate to interstate commerce, in the latter part 
of section 3 in the proviso and in section 5, the part to which I 
call attention, and in section 6 and in section 7, the committee 
depart from that rule and undertake to deal with the question 
of marking the goods. 

It seems to me that these sections ought to be made to conform 
to the general proposition which the committee has recognized, 
that vou cun only deal with interstate and foreign commerce. I 
think if that were done the gentleman from Illinois would not 
trying to make this amendment, because when there is no 
-equirement that goods put in temporary storage shall be marked, 
if the requirement is that they can not be shipped in interstate 
commnerce unless marked, it would obviate his objection. I think 
these sections can be slightly changed so as to cover that. 


Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 


asks unanimous consent 
Is there objection? 


article 
diviste 


Sia 


bee 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. What is there in section 7? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That is not quite so plain: 

Chat if the Seeretary of Agriculture finds it to be commercially im- 
practicable to mark any article of food or any container thereof as re- 
quired by sections 3, 4, 5, or 6, the person who is otherwise liable for the 
failure to comply therewith shall be held to comply with such sections 
if he furnishes any person receiving from him such article of food 
with writ! tatement or a document conveying or pledging title 
thereto containing a statement of the facts otherwise required to be 


neh eTio 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN Mir. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman’s 
time be extended five minutes. He is making a very interesting 
speech and IT want to ask him what the effect this legislation 
would have on fresh meat 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
centieman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to see if we can not 
upol some time to close debate on this section and all 
imendiments thereto. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this section and amendments thereto be closed in 35 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent tht all debate on this section and amendments thereto 
| Hnetes Is there objection? 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, in order that there may | )), 
mistake I ask that that time be allotted to the gentlema), from 
Indiana [Mr. SANpeERs], the gentleman from Michigan Mr 
SmirH], the gentleman from Illinois |Mr. Mappen], the geyt,. 
man from Kansas [Mr. 'TINCHER], the gentleman from Miss, 
{Mr. Rupry], the gentleman from Virginia |Mr. Saunpers} 
myself five minutes each. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I did not intend to make sue) ; 
extended argument. I want my position to be clear, [ j)yj;) 
the committee has clearly recognized the constitutional |j))j 
and it seems to me that, having in mind that they really do way) 
the goods marked, in subsequent sections, at the latter part of 
section 3, they have departed unintentionally from the hard-anq 
fast rule that they can not require them to be marked. 1}, 
gentleman from Iliinois |Mr. MAppEN] is dealing with a propo 
sition that naturally occurs to everyone. Are we going to 
quire every person who will put beef in cold storage even fo, 
a few days, regardless of the purpose, to mark those goods aj 
the time they are put in, and ought we not to make some ox 


ceptions? 

Mr. MADDEN. You have got to mark fresh meat as 
storage.” 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. If I were answering the questio 
propounded by the gentleman from Illinois about what ty 


effect of the provisions are with regard to beef I would say 
so far as the valid provision is concerned it would not cover : 
person who puts fresh meat in cold storage for a few weeks. | 
think the gentleman would have no objection to the bill if the pil! 
had followed the straight line, that you can only deal with inter 
state commerce, because suppose you have a period of 30 day: 
they might think that some of their goods might be for domesti 
use, some for shipping within the State, and they would not 
brand all of this; but when they wanted to ship 10 cases of ft 
10 shoulders or 10 hams, when they took it out of cold storay: 
in order to prevent a person violating the law by shipping 
they would then mark it. 

I have not my amendment specifically in mind to accomp 
that purpose, but it occurs to me that the sections ought to ) 
so framed as to make it clear that Congress does not unc 
to compel the marking of cold-storage goods. 

There is an additional reason why this section ough 
so framed. If the courts construe this law as requiring th 
murking of cold-storage goods, and it should be held uneconst 
tutional, all this legislation would be in vain. There are 
many sections in it I think it might vitiate the entire | 
Jeaving the sections in such shape, failing to specify, as far as 
the English language can do it, how and when the goods are to 
be marked. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of iy time 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I have read with 
considérable interest the discussion of this question as to wl 
the marking should be done in the debate that was carried 9 
Saturday by the gentleman from Virginia, Judge Savxpi 
and the chairman of the committee. 1 read it carefully. 
after listening to what has been said this morning, | 
unsettled as to when the marking shal] be done on the 
storage goods. 

It is stated that it will not affect some States. Sfutes 
Illinois, possibly Michigan, where they have slaughtering ali 
packing houses and a cold-storage plant; also cities lik: Buffalo, 
New York; and other States, where they kil! the animals abd 
mediately put them in the chilling room. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman will yield, it 
that it is written as plain as language can make it so that an) 
body can fully understand. It says that it shall be un awl 
do what? ‘To ship these goods in interstate commerce, Colstess 
has no jurisdiction as long as the goods are in intrastate 
merce, but when it enters into interstate commer hat is 
different proposition. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But that does 
goods shall be marked when put into cold storage fo! 
assembling or marked when taken out of the chillins 
warehouse or cold-storage plant for the purpose o! 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Whenever they are offered in co! 
have to be marked. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I know. es 
stand the phrase “ offered in commerce,” as I understood ttle 
chairman. Take the case of Chicago. If you kill those | = 8) 
and put them into the cold storage, you can kee) reget re 
days without marking, but if you take them out of (ils ©? = orc 
age within 30 days or after and ship them in interstate con” 
to another State, at the time they are taken oul ane 
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they need not ma 
ot, ». but they must marked when taken out for shipment 
rstate commerce, and the tag removed if taken out within 

s to sell to a consumer, 
Vir. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman is interested, he 
in Which this marking shall be impressed upon 


! 
a 


the time In 
Nh ckage? 

‘ir. SMITH of Michigan. That is the point. 

\ir. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Now, the chairman of the com- 
on Saturday said that the marking had to be impressed 
he packages at the moment they went into cold storage. 
SMITIT of Michigan. I understood so. 
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rk them when they are put into cold 


SAUNDERS of Virginia. Here is what the gentleman 
this connection. T asked: “ Does this section contemplate | 
»inseriptions shall be put upon each separate article as 
it is into cold storage?” and the gentleman replied, 

Exactly.” 
HAUGEN I had reference to cold storage in commerce, 
SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is not the question I 
because I assumed 
SMITH of Michigan. I refuse to yield further. 
SAUNDERS of Virginia. I assume they would be marked 
y would go into interstate commerce. 
SMITH of Michigan. I take it that these anima!s can be | 
| put into cold storage, and I assume they can be left 


rd without marking or without date or stamp, but 
stamped when taken out cold and 
‘other State. I understand that then they must 
| at the time that they are taken out for interstate com- 
I is not true, then I am wrong in my assumption. 
ndment the gentleman from Illinois would 

nd it ought to be adopted, so that we will know 

ivy in these cold-storage plants for curing. Now, 

ive a cold-storage plant in Georgia. Suppose 

ot- one in Fiorida and they want to ship into 
‘ay they are killed in Georgia, put in the cold-storage 
terwards put in refrigerator cars and sent down to 
Now, at the time they are sent, at the time they are 
rfectly proper to stamp the date on them when 


of storage 


) Tie 


ol 


cold storage and mark them “cold storage.” There 
a system of marking them only as put into commerce. 
CHAIRALAN. Under the arrangement the Chair recog- 


rentleman from Tllinois [Mr. MAppEn]. 
[ADDIEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
[a irrvy there are so few members 
hi eally we ought to have on an important que 


of the com 


this a very large attendance, but I propose now an 
which would make section 5 read like this: 
le of food placed in cold rage and within 30 d 
1 therein is mixed or mingled with any other article of 





esult of the mixture is thereafte1 
ired by section 5 of this act shall 
ticle of food which has 


placed in cold sto 


been in stora the lon 


cest time 


position is that the required marking shall not 


sory unless the material has been in cold storage for 
Under the reading of the pending bill it would be 
every packer in the United States and every 


the United States to mark the date of entry into 
very pound of butter, every pound of meat, and the 
‘from storage, even if it was there only 24 hours, 
the fresh-meat produets of the United States and 


ter products of the United States in the cold- 

That is what you do. Now, I want to ask 

i men on the Committee on Agriculture can afford 
the farmers of America and tell them that the 


and the hogs they raise and the butter they 
the cattle and hogs are shipped for slaughter 
law classed as cold-storage products? Why, 
the value of every steer one-half. The mere 
le case that it has gone into cold storage will re- 
io the farmer of every hog that he raises, of every 
raises, of every pound of butter that he makes. 
ou want? If it is, all right. If those who are 
reduce the cost living want to do that, all 
fore the country and say so. If you want to take 
the mouth of the farmer, who works before 
iid jong after it sets every day, who has no eight- 
© toils in season and out of season, in the rain 
rin, Whe takes his chances with the elements for 
iis crops, who has no means by which he can 
success Of his work but must depend upon the 
’ iow comes in the Committee on Agriculture of 
a ‘se of Representatives, made up almost wholly of farm- 
, “iy to the farmers of America, “ No longer have 
icc In the life of this great country.” [Applause. ] 
IRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Ellinois, 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
who is concerned so much about the farmers 

Mr. MADDEN. I ama farmer myself. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Suggests including under the law everything 
that the farmer puts in cold sterage and excluding everything 
the packer puts in cold storage. He would 
garine and would inelude butter. Sutter would have 
marked with the date it enters into cold storage 
when mixed 


from 


exclude oleomar- 
to be 
Oleomargarine, 


with something else, would be excluded. That is 


the gentleman’s interest in the farmer. Gentlemen, it is ; 
strange thing to say that the bill was drafted largely at the sug 


gestion of the cold-storage people and the packers. It appears 
that everybody wants some cold-storage legislation, but every 


body wants his products excluded from the cold-storage mark 
ing. That is the situation. We first drafted the bill excluding 
everything from the marking for 30 day: On ¢al the cold 
storage people saying that that would not do; that we should 
mark everything, but that we should permit the removing of 
the marks if kept for less than 30 days. So the draft of the 
bill was changed, and it now comes in the form provided here. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Did [ understand the gentleman from Io\ 
to say that it met the approval of the cold-storage people? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It does largely, so far as I know. Of cours¢e 
there are some exceptions. It is impossible to draft a bi 
meets with the approval of everybody. TI will give the ge1 mal 
an illustration. I asked some witnesses, “ Do you want to com 
in under this bill?’’ They said, first, that t! thought 1 
The next day they wanted to come in. I do not whethe 
to-day they want to or not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the gentlema say that this bill 


whose purpose must be to regulate and control 
which is drawn a ling to the wishes of that 
very much good to the general public? 

Mr. HAUGEN. This not drawn in favor of any special 
interest. We treat everybody alike. The contention is that now, 
vithout Federal legislation, you can keep an article in 
storage in one State 12 months, then remove it to another 
and there keep it in cold storage for another 12 months, and so 
on The proposition here is that everything shall be 
unloaded every 12 months. That is the purpose of the bill. The 


| long has been in eold storage. 


an industry, and 
cor industry, will do 
is 

cold 
State 
indefinitely. 
marking is evidence as 1 


1 
Oo LOW it 


The only way by which you can check up is by marking every- 
thing. If you exempt them from marking for 30 days, the 
goods could be stored for 29 days in a cold-storage warehouse anid 
|} then moved on to anothe an endless chain. If so, you might as 
well not have any cold-storage law. The only way to keep a 
check on these articles is to mark them when they go in or 
when offered in interstate commerce, and if they have not been 
in cold storage 30 days th remove the mark of cold storage 


That 


storage people. 


seems to mee 


There are 


approval of all, ineluding the cold- 
some objections to this bill. No bill 
Was ever drafted that did not have some objections to it. It is not 
possible to draft a bill that will meet the views of everybody in 
every detail. You mention the hight g. It is not so 
much the purpose of this bill to reduce the high cost of living : 
it is to protect the peop! 
unwholesome food. 

The gentleman spoken about 
course there is expense. There is some expense attached to the 
enforcement every law. It is necessary to pass laws to giv 
protection to the people. You can not enforce any 
incurring some expen Certain expense 
bill carries a $50,000 appropriation. 
pense will be incurred by the cold-storage people, but little ob- 
jection is made to that them. They have already agreed that 
we have the right to check up their books to see how they are 
kept and also examine their plants as to sanitary conditions. 
Practically every portion of the bill has been agreed to. I know 
of no serious objection to it in any particular from any source. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SAUNDERS |. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, 
still to be some confusion as to the real meaning of this bill. 
That confusion is apparently shared by some of the members 
of the committee with respect to the requirements of the bill 
on the subject of markings. I desire to make a statement as to 
what I conceive to be the meaning and effect of this bill in this 
particular. As I understand this measure there is no require- 
ment or obligation on the part of the warehouseman, when 
goods are stored in his warehouse, to see that they are marked 
as to the dates of entry, or withdrawal. Hence, when I put goods 
in a cold-storage warehouse, I can withdraw those goods with- 
out marking same, whatever I may have in mind as to their 
ultimate disposition. I do not have to make to the warehouse 


the 


cost of livin 
and the consumer in particular, agains! 


has the expense attached. Of 
of 
law wit! 
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ian, with respect to my goods, any statement as to my inten- 
tions, nor are there any provisions in this bill that compel me 
to mark my goods when withdrawn with the words “ cold stor- 
or any other notation. If this be true, and inevitably it is 
irue under the terms of the bill, then a very great opportunity 
for fraud is afforded, 

Take an illustration: I put 50 erates of eggs in cold storage, 
and permit them to stay in cold storage for two, three, or four 
months, as the case may be. Then I withdraw them. When they 
are withdrawn, they will not be marked “cold storage” or 
otherwise. Suppose I mingle these eggs with eggs of a later 
date, and put them in the aggregate into interstate commerce, 
and ultimately sell them. How will the Government detect the 
fraud? Of course I concede that upon the state of facts sup- 
posed, the goods should be marked before shipment. But if I 
ship them without marks, how will the offense be brought home 
to me, save with the utmost difficulty? Once the goods are with- 
drawn without marks, mingled with other goods, and shipped in 
interstate commerce, the Government will experience great diffi- 
eulty in tracing them. 

Hence I say that this law offers a dealer an opportunity to 
commit fraud, with very little likelihood that the Government 
will overtake him and bring him to justice. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman understands the restriction 
imposed upon this body to pass a law that would compel the 
marking of these goods unless they entered interstate commerce? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have so contended. The 
committee, however, or some at least of its members, have under- 
taken to claim that this measure requires the goods to be 
marked before they are withdrawn from the warehouse. This 
contention in my judgment is not well founded. 

Mr. TINCHER. I think that understanding on the gentle- 
man’s part was due to 2 misunderstanding between him and the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will ask the gentleman from 
Kansas if the goods must be marked at the time of lodgment 
or withdrawal. 

Mr. TINCHER. No 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
marking them? 

Mr. TINCHER. Not if you put them in interstate commerce. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is a subsequent operation. 

Mr. TINCHER. ‘That has been the understanding. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That has not been the under- 
standing of the House. It has been contended that if I with- 
draw my goods for interstate commerce, I must mark them at 
the time of withdrawal. Such is not the case. The require- 
ment as to marking only arises when I propose to put the goods 
mto interstate commerce. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana and Mr. BANKHEAD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I wanted to ask the gentleman if 
he does not think the language of section 5 departs from that 
rule and indicates that the committee had in mind that require- 
ment ? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If you will examine the bill 
and the arguments that were made on Saturday you will see that 
the committee had in mind that the goods should be marked on 
withdrawal. 

Mr. SANDERS Indiana. Does not 
that is tilogical and ought to be corrected ? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Was not the committee confronied with 
the constitutional barrier that would prevent them from requir- 
ing the owner, until he went into interstate commerce, to put 
on the mark? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That may be true; but the com- 
mittee should make clear the real meaning of the bill, and not 
use language which carries, by implication, another meaning. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr, Chairman, I understand there are some 
amendments proposed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
DEN] and a suggested amendment by the gentleman from Indi- 
wna [Mr. SANDERS]. The gentleman from Illinois is very much 
dissatisfied with the measure and pronounces it vicious and 
arrogant. I will not attempt to give the different names that 
he applies to the bill. It is perhaps unfortunate in this House 
that we find in the Committee on Agriculture only three Mem- 
bers from the State of Illinois, and that the distinguished gen- 
tlemimn Who offers these amendments is so busy with other duties 
that he is unable to act as the fourth Member from that State 

i this em t Laughter. ] 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I can not yield. If the gentleman hag 
spent time in reading the hearings on this bill instead of pr 
ing a set speech about raisin pie and Boston baked beans, 
never go into cold storage, he would have a clearer understand 
ing of the bill as reported by the committee than he seems 
have at present. I do not believe that any such amendmen; 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois should be adopted by this 
House, and I do not think that the farmers of the United State: 
are going to be carried off their feet by his apprehensions jy 
their behalf. There is no doubt but that a great section of ti 
city of Chicago can be greatly exercised over the welfare ,; 
the poor farmer on very little provocation, but I say to the ce) 
tleman that they had fair hearings, and the packers from }jj 
city had fair hearings, and the producers had fair hearings. 
and the cold-storage men had fair hearings, and they comprised 
about a thousand pages of the hearings of this committee on ty 
bill. 

Now, as to Indiana, we are restricted to one gentleman on {}) 
committee from that State. In addition to his legal advice y 
were confined in our hearings to only the benefit of the couns: 
of the Department of Agriculture and the Attorney Genera!'s 
office of the United States, so that if our legal expressions y) 
not understood it is due perhaps to the fact that other geni) 
men were busy on other committees and could not give us mw 
of their time. [Laughter.] But if you will permit every my 
in this House to change this bill according to his own whims and 
ideas you will have some job on your hands. The committee s; 
for weeks and gave this bill their careful consideration. | } 
lieve the bill is constitutional, and in that belief I think T hy 
the opinion of the other members of the committee. I am a 
swering the arguments and attacks that have been made 
bill on the floor of the House. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I was going 
ask the gentleman if he was going to follow this very able argu 
ment with a motion to abolish the Committee of the Whole’ 

Mr. TINCHER. No. But I do not think the bill should } 
amended by the Committee of the Whole on mere declarati: 
to the effect that the bill is ill considered or on finding gene: 
fault with the bill. For that reason I do not think the amend 
ment should be adopted. There has been no legitimate objectio 
offered to the bill by the gentleman from Illinois. [ can assu 
him that he ean still have his raisin pie and baked beans, whi 
do not go into cold storage. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand they co go into cold storag 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I had intended to make : 
but the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tincuer], who lus jus 
taken his seat, has practically said what I intended to sa 

I listened very carefully to the speech made by the gentlema 
from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN]. I have listened to him a great man 
times upon this floor, and especially have I foliowed him in th 
discussion of one particular measure, the Post Office apprepri: 
tion bill, because I knew that he had given careful and candi 
consideration to everything in that measure. I listened att 
tively to what he said a few moments ago on this Dill, an 
there is absolutely no ground at all for the fault that he has 
found with this measure. There is not a thing in this bill at al 
which calls for the criticism that he has made upon thie measure 
and when he gets through here and goes back to hi 
sits down and reads the bill carefully from beginning 
and studies everything in it he will tind out that he las sit) 
gotten up here and made a speech based upon somethine 
he did not know anything about. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, wiil the gentle: 

a question? 

Mr, RUBEY. No. Wait until I get through. 
yield. I do not want to be drawn away from m) 
ment. 

Mr. MADDEN. You are not making an argumet 

Mr. RUBEY. I am making about the same sort 
that the gentleman from Illinois made when he «> 
later in his speech, referring to a proposition, “ W! 
get in there?” which absolutely shows that he did 
what was in the bill; that he did not know that tli 
was in the bill at all. 

He talks about the retail business and abou! 
products and all that sort of thing, and yet when 
the sections of the bill you find that in the definition 
houseman we exempted specifically the refrigerators, ! a 
and things of that sort that are in the retail mais! 
business. It does not apply to the retailer at al! 
man talks about fresh meats going into cold stor:s: 
if the gentleman from Illinois has read the law 0! 
Illinois on the subject of cold storage? That !:\ 
requires that fresh meat may go into cold stora 
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rth how long it shall stay.there. That is a State law, and 
ery person in the State of Illinois is governed by that law. 


Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RUBEY. No; not now. 
Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman says I do not know anything 
l out it. How does the gentleman know I do not know anything 
mut it. 
. RUBEY. judged so by the gentleman's speech. 
Vir. MADDEN. The gentleman has no business to draw such 


inference. 
RUBEY. That is the only way I can judge of the knowl- 
th it the gentleman has upon a particular measure—by the 


lings he says about it; and when he says there are things in 
he measure which are not in it, then I think he does not know 
hout it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. Now I yield to my friend from Illinois. 

\ir. MADDEN. I want to let the gentleman know that all 


eats immediately upon slaughtering go into cold storage at a 


nerature of 38°, and the retailer, when he puts his meat 
ale, takes it out of a cold-storage room, What are you 
to say about that? 


\ir. RUBEY. I want to say to the gentleman that there is 

thing in this bill which applies to anything except those 

which into interstate commerce—not one _ thing. 

fhis whole bill is based upon interstate commerce, and until an 

icle coes into interstate commerce the provisions of this bill 

upply at all. ‘That is the reason that the statement made 

centleman is not applicable here. 

rho CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

‘ e has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
(fered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. 


or 
50 


question being taken, on a division there were—ayes 3, 
I ? 
\ccordingly the amendmeyt was rejected. 
\Ir. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman frem Indiana offers an 


‘nt, which the Clerk will report. 
Clerk read as follows: 
ment by Mr. SANDERS of Indiana 
‘required by’ and insert in lieu 


Pa 4, line 
thereof 


cre 
n't 


11, strike out 
the words “ men- 
rik 


Ac 


15 and the 
“And 


of,” in line 
warchouses 


word * 
the 


and 
following: 


out lines 14 

lieu thereof the 

3 shall include.” 

Mir. SANDERS of Indiana. 
( irman? 


1fi, and 
mentioned 


Ilias debate been closed on this, 





CHAIRMAN. Yes. The question is on agreeing to the 
ent proposed by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
lestion being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 


) there were—ayes 10, noes 18. 
lingly the amendment was rejected. 
MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I should like to offer another 
ent. I move to strike out, on page 4, in line 15, all after 
rd “marked,” down to and including the word “ stored’ 


Nie CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
ent which the Clerk will report. 
Clerk read as follows: 
nt offered by Mr. MADDEN: Page 4, line 1o, strike out, aiter 
marked,” the remainder of the paragraph. 
MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, it gtrikes me 
| CHAIRMAN, Debate is exhausted. The question is on 
o the amendment, 


question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 


‘ared to have it. 
\ MADDEN. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. 
\i UAUGHLIN of Michigan. I make the point of order 
ere there are no yotes whatever in the affirmative the 
y a is not entitled to have a division, when he did not 
for his own amendment. 
HMAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman is entitled to a division if 
it s it. 
a luimittee divided; and there were—ayes 1, noes 18, 
“ “ly the aE ee was rejected. 


\DDEN. Task unanimous consent to have 
ily 19 Members present. 

Lhe ¢ H Mi MAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

I rk read as follows: 


, that if the Secretary of Agriculture finds it to be commer- 
; a able to mark any article of food or any container thereof 

hd sections 3, 4, 5, or 6, the person who is otherwise liable 

© to comply therewith’ shall be held to comply with such 

he furnishes any persou receiving from him such article of 


it noted that 
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| original package has not been broken. 
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food. with writien ‘iement or a decument conveying or pledging 
title thereto containing a statement of the facts otherwise required to 
be marked by such sections, to be made in such form and preserved Loi 
such time as the Secretary of Agriculture may by regulation. prescrib 
nor shall any person make any false or fraudulent statement or docu 
ment authorized or required under this section 

Mr. PELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word, 
in order to ask the chairman of the committec what sort of food 
this particular section would cover. 

Mr. HAUGEN. AIl food that enters into cold storage hich is 
commercially impracticable to mark, and that question is left 
to the Secretary f of Agriculture to determine. This section ap 
plies to whateyer the Secretary finds is impracticable to mark 

Mr. PELL. Ane then he makes all the rules as to how it s ! 
be done? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes 

Mr. PELL. And has complete control over that questio oO 
decide it in every case? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. PELL. That practically leaves the administration and 
interpretation of the bill, and the power to amend or wreck the 
bill, in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture if he wants to 


Mr. HAUGEN. Toa certain extent it is discretionary with the 


Secretary. The gentleman will understand that there are cer 
tain articles of food which it would be impracticable to mark; 
for instance, cabbages shipped in bulk. It would be imprac 
ticable to mark each cabbage head, so it is left to the Secretary 
to prescribe how they shall be marked 

Mr. CANNON. Or goose eggs. 

Mr. HAUGEN Yes; goose eggs or hen eggs, individually. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 


words, in order to ask the chairman of the committee a question. 

Do I understand that this applies only to articles in the original 

package which it would be commercially impracticable to have 

labeled, and that when they are sold the Secretary of Agriculturt 

shall furnish a statement which contains the information that: 
would be on the label? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Assuming that a shipment of fish was brought 
into a cold-storage house, sold to a wholesaler, and because it 
is impracticable to put a label on the fish the cold-storage man 
gives the written statement. Suppose the wholesaler sells the 
lish to a retailer, does the wholesaler have to furnish a written 
statement to the retailer and then the retailer in selling them 


to the consumer have to furnish a written statement to the 
consumer ? 

Mr. HAUGEN. By that time they would likely be out of 
interstate commerce and out of our control. We have control 
only so long as they remain in interstate commerce or in the 
original, unbroken package 

Mr. WALSH. What is the original unbroken package in a 
eateh of fish? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I suppose they would be frozen. 

Mr. WALSI 'rozen in cold storage. My purpose in asking 


the question is to find out how the consumer would ascertain 
that the fish was a cold-storage product. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I do not think the consumer 
information under this provision, because the 
to get out of interstate commerce. Our powers 


will get much 
goods are going 
are limited. 


To be candid, the bill does not amount to much unless the States 
take it up and follow it. We did everything within our power 
to do. 

Mr. WALSH If the fish are brought into cold storage, trans- 


wholesaler 
the written 


ithe 
would 


ferred to the wholesaler, and from 
the retailer to the consumer, 
to accompany ihe shipment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. If they are in 


io the retailer, 
statement haye 


interstate commerce or if the 
After they leave inter- 
state commerce Federal control over them is gone. 

Mr. WALSH. When it leaves interstate commerce it is out 
of the provisions of this bill’ 

Mr. HAUGEN. ‘That my understanding. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If the gentleman will per 
mit, this section provides how goods of different kinds shall be 
marked. If the committee had known, or could have anticipated 
all the conditions that might arise, and had the wisdom to know 
how to meet them, it would have written them into the bill. Ti 
is on account of the difficulties of marking, how they should be 
marked, when they should be marked, that the committee found 
it necessary to leave it to the discretion the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make regulations. 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate the difficulty of writing those pro- 

visions in the bill to cover every Sut I wondered how far 
the provisions in this bill followed the articles after the state- 
ment had been furnished by the person that was required to 
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furnish it when they were put into cold storage, whether if the 
eoods still continued in interstate commerce the written state- 
ment still was required to accompany the shipment of goods. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. As a general proposition 
the statement would have follow the goods while in inter- 
commerce. The authority of the Federal Government 
ce while they are in interstate commerce, and if there is 
any such thing as an original package the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government continues. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the genileman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 5 minutes more, 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the genileman will yield, my understand- 
ing is that when the goods leave interstate commerce and when 
they leave the original package the authority of the Federal 
We follow them as long as they remain in 
There are a number of deci- 


Lo 
state 


asecs 


Government ceases. 
the original unbroken package 
sions along this line. 

Mr. WALSH. I am endeavoring to get some information. 
The application of the law to ihe fishing industry will be of 
some importance. Assuming the goods are put in cold storage 
when first brought in, then into interstate commerce, again into 
cold storage in some other State than that in which they were 
originally entered into cold storage, do they again have to mark 
the goods? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I 
to evade the law. 

Mr. WALSH. Assuming a shipment of eggs from Lowa, which 
is a great State for producing eggs-——— 

Mr. HAUGEN, ‘The best eggs in the world. 

Mr. WALSH. They go from Iowa to Texas. 
s subdivided and goes to Arizona and put 


Will admit that there may be a way found 


In Texas the lot 
into cold storage 


there. The second time they go into cold storage would they 
have to be rebranded and re-marked ? 


Mr. HAUGEN. If A sells to B in another State, then B sells 
to © in the same State, C may remove them from the original 
package: in that way they can evade the law. 

Mr. WALSH. Even though he puis them into another pack- 
age and puts them into another cold-storage house? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; the law is then of no avail when the 
goods are out of interstate commerce unless the States follow 
it. The committee went just as far as it could go, 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia Mr. Chairman, IT offer the 
folowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

\mendment of Mr. Saunpens of Virginia, te come in at the end of 


the section: 

‘But packages withdrawn trein a cold-storage warehouse are not 
required to be marked cold storage. or otherwise until they are of- 
fered to be shipped or delivered, to be shipped in interstate commerce, 


offered for sale in commerce.” 


old, or 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I shall not take 
up the time of the committee to elaborate the meaning of this 
mendment. 
it presents in concreic form what I understand is conceded 
now to be the real meaning and intent of the bill and makes it 
conform to the requirements of the Constitution which affords 
us our sole authority to enact this law. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Does the gentleman have reference te any- 
thing stored in interstate commerce? I did not catch the amend- 
ent, 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The amendment is to this effect, 
unely, a declaration that when a man withdraws his goods 
rom cold storage there is no requirement that they shall be 
inarked. Later, if he desires to ship them in interstate com- 
meree, or deliver them to be shipped in interstate commerce, or 
sell them in interstate commerce, the markings must be affixed. 
Mr. HAUGEN. And if they are in interstate commerce, then 
~vhat? 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, If they 
meree, of course the law would apply. 
Mr. HAUGEN, Should not the gentleman state “ 
commerce”? The gentleman would not want 
n interstate commerce. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 


in interstate com- 


ure 


It does not. 


< 


rstate commerce they must be marked as this bill requires. 


SUVs 


In 


other words, so far as the warehouse is concerned, I may with- 


draw my goods without any marks, or statement of my inten- 


lions. 


Mr. HAUGEN. As long as they are not in interstate com- 


meree, 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
Mr. KNUTSON, 
they 


Of course. 
tow are these packages to be marked when 
oL Co al storage? 


are taken out 





intrastate | 
to exclude them | 


The amendment 
that the moment the goods are offered or delivered for in- 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The law provides that if {}, 
go into interstate commerce, after they are removed, they mus 
before shipment be marked in an indicated way, as 
storage,’ with the date on which they were taken 
warehouse. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I did not catch the full meanine or 
the gentleman’s amendment, and here is the point I hayo 
mind. Take a given case, say, in the District of Columbi.. | 
deposit a lot of goods. This law is in operation. I mziy ¥) 
may not hereafter want to put those goods in interstate 
merce. 


és 17 
COL 


into f] 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Do 1 go down just before—i)os 
goods have not been marked, as TI understand, under the cey{ Ip. 
Inan’s amendment—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Under the law they are not 
required to be marked. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. We have another provision i) i}e 
law which reaches the point I am now making. The idea js 
that when they are going into interstate commerce, then the 
marking must be mandatory, and dates back to the dat: 
these goods went into cold storage. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. That ought to be cared for. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I agree that these rejuire- 
ments may be, 2? 1 are, imposed by this bill. On that point ] 


raise no question, 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. That is the only point. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman makes his amendment so 
as to make it clear it does not apply to anything in interstate 
commerce, there is no serious objection, because that makes it 
what it is intended; but I am quite sure the law is clear as i 
is written. There is no requirement now to mark anything 
that is not in interstate commerce; but as to anything that is 
offered for interstate commerce or offered for sale in 
state commerce, or stored in inferstate commerce, it las to 
be marked as required. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That 
ment. T[ will ask to have it read again. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am sure the gentleman's :imendment is no 
clear. If the gentleman will amend his amendment so ts i 
make it entirely clear I have no objection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I agree with the chairman 
the committee in his statement as to the meaning of the bi { 
I do not agree that my amendment is not clear. 

Mr. PURNELL. Do I wnderstand the gentleman's wnend- 
ment to provide that goods taken out of storage in any stat 
shall be then marked? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No; they are not required to bi 
inarked at the time of removal, but they must be marked ‘ 
they go into interstate commerce. 

Mr. PURNELL. I do not understand ibis pill 
shall be marked unless they go in interstate commerce. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. We debated that co! 
last Saturday and a part of to-day. 

Mr. PURNELL. Of course, we would have no po 
unless they went into interstate commerce. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then the gentlemau 
no objection to this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expire 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will ask for one more miniite. 


inter- 


is precisel In\ j Hil- 


provides the 


Mr. REED of West Virginia. Can we have the amendnel 
again reported? 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I was going to say to the: 


Th 


man of the committee in view of the statement he has jus 
to let me withdraw this amendment, and later IT will : 
with him and his associates. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
pass the section for the present. 


ask unanimous 


The CHAIRMAN. The genileman from Iowit asks 
mous consent to pass the section for the present. Is |! 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairms 
are speaking on this particular matter 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman offer a lvl 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. T move te sir 
last word. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. We have passed the sectiol 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. <All right, reac 
section. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Sec. 8. That, except as otherwise permitied by this 4 ik 
shall alter, mutilate, destroy, obscure, obliterate, or ren a He 
placed in compliance with this act upon any article rr Hoon 
container thereof, while such article is in commerce © en 
transported in commerce remains unsold or in the oris 


package, 








Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
strike out the last werd in 
ian from Virginia was spe 
all that the Federal Goy 
things while they are in storage, 
federal law enforced that would require those things to be 
marked while they are in storage; authority of the Govern- 
inent begins when those goods are taken out and offered for 
sue or shipment in interstate commerce. When they get into 
numeree in some way the authority of the Government be- 
sins, and a law may be framed that will forbid the shipment of 
hose goods, forbid them going into commerce in any way 
ven making a start unless the ] 
een complied with. 

Now, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] was citing 
‘of goods in a cold-storage warehouse, and that the owner 

not required to mark them while they were there. He is 
He might take them out of the warehouse without being 
lired to mark them. hat is right. Then where dloes the 
(rovyernment catch them? Where does the law passed by Con- 
ess catch him or the goods? 
'. HARDY of Texas. Wiil the gentleman 
sion or question right there? 

‘ir. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan, Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. It seemed to me in hearing the 
of the gentleman from Virginia- 
effect might be—that by some 

osilive Clause in this law, it would repeal any State law which 
ht require marking, or something of that sort. In other 
ords, the law as the committee has framed it can apply to 
state shipment. If you put this positive provision that 
oods shall not be Inarked, and so forth, or, when taken 
the warehouse, shall not be marked until started in inter- 
commerce, you might be enacting something contrary to 
1 State statutes, 
Mi. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. J will say to the gen- 
that I was not speaking particularly of the amendment 
gentleman from Virginia. | was speaking to the general 
oposition he advanced and to the questions he asked. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the Sentleman yield right there? 

Wl is the gentleman’s opinion as to whether such a provision 
‘ law might have any effect upon the State law? 


aking about it seems to be clear to 


or 
aw and its regulations haye 


1,4 


\T 
} 


yield for a 


sug- 


amend- 
-I do not know what the 
possibility, if that was a 


Mir. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It might be in contraven- 
on of a State law in regard to cold storage and the marking 
ods, The Congress ought not t 


oO enact such a law. 
Now, if the Wederal Government has no authority over the 
<oods and can not require their marking while they are in the 
SI houses or whey they are taken out, it can exercise no 
ovity until they enter commerce or are offered for com- 
erce, How do we 
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Mr. Chairman, I move to 
relation to the matter the gentle- 


ernment has no authority over these 
There can be no provision of 
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ernment under the 


interstate-commerce clause and the words 

in section 8 are intended te meet the situation. 
Mr. BOX. If the goods have been withdrawn and sold in 
intrastate commerce and then pass immediately by a second 
sale into interstate commerce, is there anything that will reach 


them in such a case as that? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan I 
there are ways of passing them through 
and avoiding the provisions in this 


do 


know I 


intrastate 


hol Suppose 


commerce 


law. IL do not say there 
will not be, but there may be some way of the Crovernment 
requiring that they shall be marked. Although there is 
provision in this bill which describes commeree as het weer 
points in the same State. but through any othe State o 
any Territory or the District of Columbia or ny foreign 
nation,” perhaps that definition of “ commer: is’ broad 
enough to cover the situation or the movement the veniley an 
speaks of. 

MESSAGE FROM TL} PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED SI \TES 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. @ of Kansas 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, sundry mes 
sages, in writing, from the President of the United States were 
communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr, Sharkey, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed the House of 
sentatives that the President had approved and 
resolutions and bills of the following titles: 

H. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution to provide for the 
travel pay upon discharge to men of the ] 
prior to April 2. 1917: 

H. J. Res. 211. Joint resolution 
American people and the Cong 
John J. Pershing and to the 
Expeditionary Forces: 


\MPBELI 


Repre 


signed joint 


pavyinent of 


tegular Army enlisted 


tendering the thanks of the 
ress of the United States to cren. 
officers and men 


of the American 


H. R. 6410. An act authorizing the city of Boulder, Colo.. to 
purchase certain public lands; and 

H.R. 7709. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Petersburg, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum, not exeeeding 
$75,000, for the purpose of constructing and installing a munici 
pal electric light and power plant, and for the construction of it 
public-school building 

COLMPFSTORAGE BILL. 

The comliitiee resumed its session, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas IMr. Co 
NALLY] is recognized. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman and sehntlemen of the com- 


mittee, I was very much amused this 
man of the committee, in r« ply to an 
by me, stated that 


merning when the ¢hair- 
interrogatory propounded 
this legislation met the wishes and views of 


, ; ‘ the cold-storage people. That suggestion is no doubt in line 
attempt to take care of that? How do We with the seunettioa’ wins by the gentleman from Ohio [{[ Mr. 
«© when the Government takes hold? In seetion 23 it EMERSON] the other day. in discussing the tariff, when he said 
: on the floor that when the Republican Party desired to amend 
Shall be unlawful for any person to ship, or deliver for | the tariff on dyestuffs they called in the dyestuff manufacturers 
‘ fer for sale in seam o, oF having tecelnay fan cree, in and drew a bill after conferring ith them. And so all along 
» Sell or offer for sale in the original, unbroken package, any | down the line, as to tariff legislation on other articles. 
f food that is or has heen in cold storage, unless such article Now, it seems to me that this bill, if it is drawn for the pur- 
Ot wah aan ee is plainly and conspicuously marked in pose of meeting the wishes of the refrigerator people, has been 
very skillfully drawn, indeed. In the report of the committee 
‘o forth. If you can think of any other words by which Qa resolution passed by the cold-storage people appears. I want 
( Scan take hold of those goods earlier than it ean under to call the attention of the committee to one of the reasons whv 
ords, please suggest them. the cold-storage people desire this law enas ted Among other 
| CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, | things, the resolution SAYS: 
a WALSH, Mr, Chairman, I ask that the gentleman from In order to relieve the industry from the unnec: Ssary annoyances and 
Mic] i have three minutes more, losses incidental to divergent State laws. 
\ TADDEN. Make it five. Now, as a matter of fact. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
WALSH. Five minutes, 


CHAIRMAN. The gentleman froin Massachusetts asks 

! us consent that the gentleman from Michigan [ Mr. Mc- 
IN] may proceed for five minutes. 
t pause.| The Chair hears none. 
MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. There ho question but 
ral Government can not touch them or regulate them 


g 
iy While they are in the storehouse, nor can the Fed- 
ernment house. But 


prevent their removal from the 

‘nt the goods take on an interstate character, then the 
of the Government attaches. Now, what is that mo- 
'S there some intermission when they are really in 
hot described by the words used in section If 
tat moment, and it ean be set forth in words, Suggest 
‘It nay be proper—I can not speak for the chairman 

VMutttee—to put them in this section. But the inten- 
th us section is to catch those goods the very moment 
, Out of the warelhouse—at the very first moment when 
the control of the Federal Goy- 


Is there objection ? 


is 


« 
of 


any respeet under 


committee, this law, so far as it affects the consumer, 
Who goes up to the counter in the meat market or 
and buys an article of food for the consumption of his family. 
does him no benefit whatever. simply because 
article leaves the original package in the hands the whole- 
saler or in the hands of the retailer, this bill is no lo 
effective. And if a retailer buys an article in ini 
merce from a wholesaler, and places the original package 
his store, there is nothing on earth to prevent that retailer from 
taking the articles out of the original package and selling them 
to the consumer, and the consumer has neo knowledge whatever 
as to whether an article was ever in cold storage or, if it wis 
in cold storage, he has no knowledge as to how lone if remained 
in cold storage. 

Mr. VOIGT. Will the genileman yield there? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. VOIGT. The committee was well aware of 
and I want to say that there is no way to remedy it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. To be sure, 


the man 
crocery store 
wheneve r the 
of 
cer 
‘rstate com, 


in 


that 


fact, 
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Mr. VOIGT. 
in interstate commerce the 
goods of a particular State. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand that. 

Mr. VOIGT. So there is no way Congress can remedy the 
difficulty the gentleman complains about? 

Mr. CONNALLY. And that is one of the complaints I have 
as to the action of the committee. You are undertaking to do 
something that you know you can not do, and you are trying to 
make the people of the country believe you are going to lower the 
cost of living by this legislation, when anybody that studies the 
legislation knows that it is not possible to do so under this bill. 

Members of the committee stated on the fluor of this House 
that if anybody expected this bill to in any wise reduce the cost 

* living, they might as well become disillusionized, and they 


Congress loses jurisdiction over goods shipped 
moment they are mingled with the 


frankly stated to the members of this committee that, on the 
other hand, the bill will result in the enhancement of the price 
articles. That is true. 
Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 
Mr. TINCHER. Does not the gentleman know that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is the only person who ever intimated 
r maintained that this bill would reduce the high cost of living? 
Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, the gentleman from Kansas is always 
some occasion to take a fling at the President of the 
If he does not think that anything that the Presi- 
dent of the United States says is wise or sound, why does not the 
sentieman come in and recommend something that would be 
eifective? 
Mr. TINCHER. ‘This isa 
nd regulate the business 
Mr. CONNALLY. “ Stabilize.’ That word “ stabilize,” gen- 
ilemen of the House, does not mean anything on earth except 
ihat the people engaged in an industry always want to stabilize 
that industry for their own benefit. The bill which the gentle- 
n from Kansas sponsors on the floor of this House will not 
The gentleman is always talking about the 
packers and the farmers. The chief product of the packers is 
beef. The market man receives a shipment of beef. He knows 
vhen it was put in cold storage, because it was marked when 
entered cold sterage and entered commerce. 
fhe CHAIRMAN. Thetime of the gentleman from Texas has 


uhili; 


‘nited States. 


zood measure, designed to stabilize 


hurt the packers. 


‘ xpired., 
Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I ask usanimous consent 
five minutes more. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 


request ? 

rhere was no objection, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Now, that beef is not sold in the original 
The consumer does not buy a hind quarter of beef, 
What does he buy? He buys a little thin slice on one side. The 
is under no obligation to tell him when the article went 
lL storage. The consumer has to take the meat just as it 
comes to him, without any information as to its storage. So 
that will not hurt the packer. But every little farmer who lives 

t in the district represented by the gentleman from Kansas, 
yhen he wants to ship some product of the farm to Missouri or 
lowa, when that food product is put into a refrigerator car that 
little farmer will have to be careful that the article of food is 
stamped and marked as to when it went into cold storage, and 
that farmer will have to keep account, under the supervision and 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture, as to when and 

that product was handled and how often it was moved, and 
as to how many warehouses it entered, and in how many ware- 
hoi it remained. Every time you add to the overhead ex- 
pense of the people engaged in the interstate shipment of prod- 
3 you are adding to the price that the consumer pays. Do you 
not know that all the additional bookkeeping the bill requires will 
the cost which the man who buys must pay? 
But this bill has another objectionable feature. It invests the 
retary of Agriculture with the right to appoint an army of 
understrappers, clerks, and inspectors to go out over the country 
and draw salaries out of the Federal Treasury. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. McLAvuGHLIN] a day or two ago, in dis- 
cussing this bill, said he for one was anxious that the Govern- 
nent should take its hands off business and get rid of the Govern- 
ment supervision over all business. And yet, instead of removing 
ihese restrictions which have nettled the country, the gentleman 
from Michigan comes in and champions this bill. About the only 
ood ure going to accomplish by this measure is to interfere 
with the State laws on eold storage and refrigeration, and you 
are going to add to the army of tax eaters here in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to go around the country at Government 
expense. The cold-storage people frankly state that they desire 
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As to the man who actually eats the food, you are not doing 
anything for his benefit, because he will never know that these 
articles entered cold storage. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it not a facet that if we have to go to the 
expense of putting on the date when the article goes into cold 
storage and when it comes out of cold storage, and seeing after 
the brand, it will add to the overhead charges and that extra ex. 
pense is passed on to the consumer? 

Mr. CONNALLY. To be sure, The committee is guilty of 
practicing an absolute fraud and deception on the people. What 
do they say in this bill? They say they are going to require 
every cold-storage warehouse to stamp on the container the 
date when the goods went in, and that they shall not be allowed 
to remain in cold storage for more than one year. What do they 
Say in the next place? They say— 

Provided, however, That if it remains there only 30 days they mav 
be permitted to remove the mark. : 

Why do you provide that the parties may be permitted to 
remove the mark if they are to be required to put on the mark? 
Why not let the stamp remain? It will not cost anything to le} 
if remain. It will not do any harm to let it remain, so that the 
purchaser may know that the article was in cold storage for 30 
days. But if you permit them to remove the mark you offer 
an opportunity for fraud, because the party could remove 
stamp and mix that article with other articles, and thereby per- 
petrate a fraud on the people of the country. 

If this bill has one feature at all that will aid the consumer. 
it is the one that will give him notice that an article of food 
has been in cold storage. It does not make any difference to 
me, if an article has been in cold storage, whether it has been 
in cold storage 30 days or 130 days. I would like to know it 
I have a right to know it. I have a right to know if it has een 
in cold storage or not. And yet the committee admits that the 
consumer when he buys from the retailer will not be able to get 
such information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from ‘l'exas 
has expired. The Clerk will report the amendment offere| 
the gentleman from Massachuseits. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wasi: Page 5, line 20, after th 
“ package,” insert “nor shall any person alter, mutilate, destr: 
scure, or obliterate any statement or document required to bx 
nished by the Secretary of Agriculture under the provisions o! s 
tion 7.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this section which has jus! 
been read prohibits any persons from mutilating or destroying 
the brand or label, but there seems to be no inhibition agains 
destroying or altering the statement or document which the per 
son may be required to give by the Secretary of Agricu)tur 
when it is found to be commercially impracticable to mark an) 
article of food. And it would seem that if we were going tv pro- 
hibit the destroying of the label or brand we might also prehib 
the destruction of the statement or document which the 
tary is required to give. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I think the gentleman’s an 
ment is quite proper, but does he not think it ought to 
changed so as to designate the time during which if shal! b 
an offense to destroy this? For instance, in section 7 il sa) 
that these papers shall be preserved— 

For such time as the Secretary of Agriculture may by 
scribe. 

Does not the gentleman think his amendment should be 
so as to make the offense cover that term? 

Mr. WALSH. It is only the destruction of the stateme! 
is required to be given by the Secretary of Agriculture. j 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That describes the statemen! { 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. s j 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Does not the gentleman thins it i 
should cover the time during which the same is required to D¢ 
preserved ? 4 

Mr. WALSH. I would have no objection to the amiencuiueb 
being modified in that way. If the gentleman will sugse- 


Lilf 


Serle. 


regulat 


language, I will be very glad to accept the modification. —— 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I would suggest the fol ng a 
language: u 
During the time the same is required to be preserved unde! . . 
visions of section 7. i 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Why not put it In > © . 
part of section 7? i “i 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will please ret! a 


amendment to writing. i» 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to accept oe 
fication. I desire to say, with reference to the disting 


iodl- br 
shed pr 











centleman from Texas {Mr. Conwarry], that it is certainly 
refreshing; and the sentiment comes like an invigorating 
breeze from the clear, blue sky to hear one on that side of the 
aisle offer objections to a measure because it furnishes oppor- 
tunity for employment and ‘positions upon the Federal pay 
roll, partieularly when the administration has Guring the past 
six or eight years been so active and generous, particularly 
townrd members of his own party, in that regard; and I agree 
with what the gentleman says in that respect and with much 
that he said respecting this bill, and I wish to congratulate him 
upon expressing those sentiments to this large and enthusiastic 
assemblage following the course of this legislation. 

rhe CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts as modified by the 
centieman from Indiana, 

rhe Clerk read as follows: 

\mendment offered by Mr. SANDers of Indiana to the amendment 
ad by Mr. WatsH: At the end of the amendment add “during 
» the same is required to be preserved under the provisions of 
sec Ih be 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to speak 

ust this amendment specifically, but this question has been 
constantly raised on the floor of the House, both by my colleague 
iMr. CONNALLY] and others, that the ultimate consumer is not 
protected in so far as the features of this bill require the mark- 
ing of an article as being a cold-storage artide. The committee 
ssed that proposition at length, and preceeding under the 
commeree clause of the Constitution, the only power under 
which we could proceed to draft this legislation, we were con- 
fronted with the proposition that we could not carry the law 


ffer 
otle! 


t! 


CiLs« 


to the individual consumer. I think any lawyer will under- 
stund that we ean not do that in this bill. But what have 
one? We have here a measure that will be a uniform 


cold-storage bill in every State of this Union, and if the legis- 

es of the respective States desire that the consumer shall 
vhether or not he is eating a cold-storage product or 
i cold-storage product—which I undertake to say they 

wi is within the power of the legislatures of the respec- 

tive States to pass simple statutory enactments, and carry this 

marking 

Ale 


directly to the distributers in the lecal communities, 
it is the only way you are going to do it. We went as 
we could go as:a national legislative body, and now it is 


respective States to see that this law is made effective | 


to th 


\ 


consumer and the distributer in these bocalities. 

BLACK. If I undersand the underlying object of this 
really is to preseribe that food shall not be kept in storage 
han 12 months. That is the real object of the bill. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. That is the real object of the bill. 


Jus statement there: The cold-storage people can dodge 
th ws of the various States of the Union. Indiana, for 
Stal has a nine months’ limit. The man who wants to 


hoard the stuff can keep it until the last day of the nine months’ 
riot and then ship it aeress nto Illinois and earry it another 
or 12 months. There is no way ef making the provision effec- 
that is the evil that we undertake to right by this 
we are passing. We have gone as far as we can go 
the power of Congress. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Mr. Chairman, I 
Paracraph 

CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota moves to 

ut the paragraph. 

KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, as I understand this bill, it 
‘siiiply to make uniform in the entire United States legislation 
as been in suceessful operation in several States of the 
nion fo a number of years. 

‘hclleve every Member of this House has the utmest confidence 
| \gricultural Committee, with the possible exception of 
. (leman from Texas [Mr. Connatty], who seeks to make 
bohtics out of a very important measure—in fact, one of the 
rant to come before this Congress. If he can do it 
; ‘ ay With it, why, well and good. I am going to appeal 
oe louse to pass this bill in substantially the form that it has 
: ee out by the committee. The Agricultural Com- 
ties as given long and careful consideration to this legisla- 
ahd all who have looked into the cold-storage question at 
realize that there is an imperative necessity for 
oe ‘gislation ever the entire country. If the States wish 
upplement this legislation with local legislation, well and 
henew pe pn would make it more effective, for Congress 
Mh — on tion over intrastate commerce. 
rman, the high cost of living is a partial outgrowth 
ee 1S not confined to our country alone, but is 
enue vughout the wide world. Decreased production, 
ow JY the taking of 37,000,000 men from the ranks of 
“<'S lor tnilitary purposes, thereby transforming them 
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into consumers, has had much to do with it. Then, too, the 
Situation has been aggravated by the actions of unscrupulous 
proefiteers, who, taking advantage of the dire needs of the 
human family, by fair means and foul, have so manipulated 
the market as to create an artificial shortage far in excess of 
that created by the exigencies of the war. With o heartlessness 
unparalleled in the history of the world these Shylocks have 
used our being at war as an excuse for extracting from the 
pockets of the toilers unheard-of profits. Right here in the 
city of Washington, the Nation’s Capital, profiteers have been 
allowed full sway. In many instanees rents have advanced 
two or three hundred per cent. Merchants have followed suit, 
and we have been witnessing an unbroken chain of profiteering 
such as has never before been witnessed in this or in any othe: 
country. 

The consumer naturally wishes to know why this condition 
has been allowed to on unchecked. The best lawyers in 
Congress are agreed that the Department of Justice has ample 
power under the Sherman and Clayten Antitrust Acis and the 
Lever Food-Control Act to successfully combat this evil. The 
first and last named of these measures “ have teeth,” and wh: 
the Government has failed to invoke these laws to protect 
consumer one of the many mysteries cemnected with the 
administration that have not yet been solved. In this connec- 
tion I wish to read a newspaper extract from a confidentia! 
repert recently received by the Senate from the Federal Trade 
Commission, which is as follows: 





, 
go 


is 


PACKERS’ War Prort HrcHo—Rrrort Terms THem as “ UNREA 
ABLY Hicn’ ADVOCATES CHANG! 
WASHINGTON, Septem? 
Disclosures ccncerning the packers’ war-time profits and the attempt 


to have President Wilson change Food Administration regulations under 
which the packers operated were made to-day in a submitted to 
the Senate by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The report, which was in response to a resolution by Senator Noruis 
of Nebraska, made public confidential correspondence which sbowed 
that the commission told the President the packers’ profits were un- 
reasonably high,” and that Food Administration regulations sbeuld be 
changed to “safeguard public interests.” 

The commission informed President Wilsen in a report dated June 
28, 1918, that packers’ war profits were at a rate two and a quarter to 
three times their earnings in prewar years. ‘The commission recom 
mended that the whole food administration scheme of packer regulation 
be put on a different basis, and that classificatiens of the business into 
meat production and by-preducts on which a higher per cent was per- 
missible be wiped out, and thet the entire packer output be placed on a 
basis that weuld allow weight per cent profit Excess, it urged, should 
be turned over to the Federal Treasury. 

The report is said to have been withheld from publication duriag t! 
war at the request of President Wilson, who feared it might injure the 
food-saving campaign of the Food Administration Herbert [leover also 
recommended that it be not published. 


Leport 


Let me read the last paragraph again for fear 
may not have grasped its full significance: 
The report is said to have been withheld frem publication during 


Some o vou 


1 
Ac 


war at the request of President Wilson, whe feared it might injure the 
food-saving campaign of the Food Administration. Herbert Hoo, 
also recommended that it be not published. 


rentlemen, please do not think me partisan when I 
President Wilson did not remove Mr. Hoover, or at least order 
that new regulations be promulgated. Why did President Wil- 
son shield the Food Administration at the expense of the pub 
lic? It is a notorious fact that the packers made profits in ex- 
cess of 200 and 300 per cent during the war as compared with 
times. 


ask wh) 


peace It is also a notorious fact that the targe flour 
millers and grain dealers profited during the war as they had 
never profited before, and all this was allowed by a man who 


had been elected President in 1912 
reduce the cost of living. Verily, 
lers have powerful friends in high 
may seem, not until the war was over—in fact, not until his 
return from the peace conference in Paris—did the President 
give any indication of realizing the existence of a condition 
that had given nearly every other American grave concern— 
the high cost of all necessaries of life. Why was not profiteer- 
ing checked in its inception; and yet another why: Why have 
we not had governmental prosecutions of these profiteers? The 
people are crying aloud fer relief, and it behooves the adminis- 
tration to give heed to the ery. Mere acts of Congress will not 
solve the problem for the people. The Department of Justice 
must carry the several statutes against prefitecring, hoarding, 
and combinations in restraint of trade into effect through re- 
course ‘to the courts when necessary. The sentences imposed 
for violation aust carry imprisonment, for the violators only 
laugh at fines. 

When I arose to speak I had intended to confine my remarks 
to the bill under consideration, but in view of the fact that 
there are several serious matters on my mind I will crave the 
indulgence of the House while I touch upon other subjects. 
The War Department has on hand at the present time thon- 
sands upon thousands of automobiles, many of them yet in 


on the pledge that he would 
verily, the packers and inil- 
public offices. Strange as it 














take up the legislation where we leave off the consumer wil] }), 
given the information. We have gone as far as the comuitie, 
had the power to go. 


crates, unpacked. These automobiles are being withheld from | 

sale through an agreement entered into between the War De- 

partment and the automobile manufacturers to maintain prices. 

i recently visited Camp Holabird, Md., which is the head-| Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the jy.) 
quarters of the motor transport branch of the Army. What I | two words. I have been very much entertained by the explan: 
saw astonished me. Thousands of trucks and automobiles, the | tion of the gentleman from Iowa. His explanation went «4 litth 
value of which ran into millions, are allowed to stand out in | further when he said that after the bill was drawn they jy, 
ihe weather, and absolutely without protection from the ele- | provided for quarterly reports, and the cold-storage people sug 
ments. Think of it, millions of dollars’ worth of material, for | - 
which there is big public demand, being allowed to go to rack 

and ruin. Why does not the War Department direct the | Iowa, that if he were framing a law against burglary the tir, 
immediate sale of all of those motor-propelled vehicles and | thing he would de would be to call in the burglars and ask {)): 
ihe proceeds therefrom covered back into the Federal Treasury, | view as to how the law should be drafted. 

thereby relieving the drain on the taxpayers by that much? Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman thinks the cold-storge. peo- 


gested that it should be made 30 days, and the committee readjj, 
agreed. I take it, in view of the statement of the gentleman fro), 


{ understand that millions of Army blankets and uniforms ple are burglars he has a right to that opinion, but I do not cop. 
are being held in warehouses, where they have become food | sider them as such. 
for moths. A short time ago a special committee of Congress; Mr. ANDERSON. If I wanted to find out how the burela 


investigating the War Department found that $150,000,000 | business was conducted, I certainly would call in the burglars: 
worth of surplus foodstuffs was being held by the War De- | and that is what we did here. 

partment, and the investigation showed that the officials in} Mr. CONNALLY. I have no doubt the gentleman from Min 
charge, by and with the consent of Secretary of War Baker, | nesota would gain a great deal of information in that line. By 
had entered into an agreement with the big packers and can- | I want to say to the gentleman from Minnesota that if there ar 
ners to keep this food off the market, so as to prevent a reduc- | not some abuses in the cold-storage system, if there jis not 
tion in retail prices, and it was not until Congress passed aj} something wrong in the way the cold-storage business is con. 
resolution directing the Secretary of War to sell this surplus |; ducted, why is it that the committee is spending its time and the 
food that a move was made to dispose of this vast amount of | yaluable time of this House in tinkering with this law? If vo) 
iood, for which there was crying need throughout the country. | are going to follow the suggestions and do exactly what the cold- 
‘The investigating committee also found that during the past! storage interests require you to do, what is the use of having 
summer several carloads of hams and bacon, valued at thou- | any law whatever? Carrying the analogy down the line, if vou 
sands of dollars, had been allowed to stand on a sidetrack | wanted to pass any kind of legislation in this country to 
near the city of Washington in the broiling July sun, until the | correct an abuse in any line of business, you would call in th: 
entire consignment had become spoiled. people engaged in that business who commit the abuses and ask 

Gentlemen :of Congress, we must convert words into action, | their advice as to how to do it. 
that this appalling waste may be brought to a stop. I for one The result of the law is going to be, according to my humbk 
am patiently waiting for a definite recommendation from the | opinion, instead of affording a real relief, you are going to giv: 
several investigating committees which we have appointed, and | the cold-storage people an excuse to get behind and say to thi 
I sincerely hope that they will be able to offer a solution for | public that this is a Federal law, it is interstate commerce, an 
the problem. We must act, for the administration has shown | you State legislatures must keep your hands off all articles 

that go into interstate commerce. They will say to t¢! 
public, “‘ OQur warehouse is regulated by Federal law, «1 
articles are regulated by Federal law, and it is all right.’ A fe 
years ago we used to look in the papers which carried whisk 
advertisements, claiming their goods were pure whisky becaus 
it was Government inspected. We used to see a handsome ge! 
tleman with gold braid on his cap and the United States insigi 
across his cap “ United States Inspector.” They said, “ Ther 
fore you can buy our liquor; it is good and pure, because it is 
United States inspected.” 

All the committee is trying to do is something that it can n 
do. They bring this bill before the House, and every ti! 
Member rises on the floor and asks how about so-and-so 
committee throws up its hands and says that is beyond tl 
power of Congress and beyond the power of the committec 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, just one minute to stat: 


ey) 
Il 


an unwillingness to act. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the statement of 
ihe gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connatry] that this bill is 
drawn in accordance with the desires of the packers, I will 
state that I know of no particular objection 

Mr. CONNALLY. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The doors of the Committee on Agriculture 
were open during the hearings on the bill to every worthy and 
legitimate enterprise. The doors of the committee room have 
been open to the packers, to the farmers, and to the cold-storage 
people. They have all been invited, they have had their day in 
court, and they have been heard. We are as glad to hear one 
as we are to hear another, and I think the committee is to be 
congratulated on the fact that it has here a bill which meets 
with the approval, in so far as I know, of practically every 
interest. There are objections, of course, to some features of 
the bill. It is very difficult to draw a bill that will contain no I do not by any means subscribe to the conclusion of the ¢ 
objectionable features. man from Texas that all the cold-storage people are crooks 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the gentleman will yield, I want te say | I know there are some honest men conducting that business il 
that the gentleman misunderstood me. I did not say “the | an honest and faithful manner. 
packers’; I said the cold-storage men and the refrigerator; Mr. CONNALLY. You are not trying to get any of thos 
people. fellows who are conducting the business dishonestly. You 

Mr. HAUGEN. The cold-storage people are satisfied with it. | not trying to legislate them out of business. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The gentleman need not be sensitive about | Mr. HAUGEN. When we speak of the cold-storage pec! 
(; the gentleman’s report incorporated the resolution passed by | appearing before the committee we speak of the high-class cold: 
these cold-storage and refrigerator interests. storage people that desire protection against the crook, ane 

Mr. HAUGEN. Speaking of the cold-storage people, the first | that is what this bill aims to do. 
draft of the bill provided for quarterly statements, and the very Mr. CONNALLY. What is to prevent the crooks that yo 
first request that the cold-storage people made was that they be | must mark the goods from taking them out, and you Si) 
monthly statements. We made them monthly. The cold-stor- | may take them out and remove the label? 
uge people are the ones burdened by making the statements. Mr. HAUGEN. If they remove them in less tha! 

Mr. CONNALLY, In answer to the request of the cold-storage | If they remove the marks after the goods have bee!) 
people. | storage more than 30 days, they are punished. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If we are to have information on the subject, Mr. CONNALLY. You say they can remove it‘ 
the oftener we get it the better. We did not want to provide for a 
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| Mr. HAUGEN. They may remove the mark “ cold 
a daily or a weekly report, but we thought we might call for a | the goods are kept in cold storage less than 30 days. 
uarterly report, and then additional reports as the Secretary of | reported that eggs have been bought in China that 
\griculture wished to call for. | kept there for years. crcl 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. Now, then, gentlemen, under this bill the 5 aya er '. 
ee 


Mr. HAUGEN. Just one moment, Mr. Chairman. If the bill | eggs will not now be permitted if they have If more than 


as oul 
a 


does not carry the information to the consumer, the consumer | cold storage in that country more than 12 months. 
can go to the cold-storage house to buy his goods and there ob- | 80 days, they have to be marked and treated the same 
tain that information. The gentleman from Texas knows that | own. 1M _ 
after the goods pass out of interstate commerce Congress has no Mr. CONNALLY. Then why this provision that os Hin cold 
jurisdiction over them. It is not in the power of Congress to ex- | moving the marking on articles which have not remaines 

tend its own power: that can only be done by an amendment to | storage over 30 days? ; 

ihe Constitution. We have followed it, and if the States will' Mr. HAUGEN. It is not considered cold storage. 


ts re 
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Mr. CONNALLY. What prompted the committee 
Mr. HAUGEN. As I stated, in the first draft we exempted 
vyerything for 30 days. Now we have drafted it in the form 
presented here for this reason: If we exclude everything for 30 
days it would be possible to store 29 days in one warehouse and 


then move the goods to another warehouse for 29 days, and 
thus have an endless chain over which we would have no cheek. 
The marking is necessary in order to check it up. We permit 


the removing of the mark “ cold storage’”’ if stored less than 30 


‘days, but the date remains. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
qnendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Division! 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. <A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

I CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I think the Chair misstated the 
amendment. My amendment was to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsuH]. 

Tie CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated the vote was upon the 
amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Indiuna. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. It was the other way; the 
amendment was offered to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment was offered by the gen- 
ileman from Massachusetts and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. May we have that reported as 
amended ? 

‘| CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment as 
amended will be again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH, as amended by the amendment 
offer y the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS]: Page 5, line 20, 

ft e word “ package,” insert “ nor shall any person alter, mutilate, 

, obscure, or obliterate any statement or document required to 


be furnished by the Secretary of Agriculture under the provisions of 
secti 7 during the time the same is required to be preseryed under 


-— 


th vistons of section 7. 
fhe CHAIRMAN. A division has been called for. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, upon the statement of the 


t 


gentleman from Indiana, I am inclined to accept the amend- 
ment. 
The committee divided; and there were—ayes 12, noes none. 
So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
fhe CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment as 


a Pte | 
lhe question was taken, and the amendment as amended was | 
agreed to. 





rhe Clerk read as follows: 
Sec, 9, It shall be unlawful for any person to (i) ship or deliver for | 
nt in commerce, or (ii) hold in cold storage while in commerce, | 
i) sell or offer for sale in commerce, or (ilii) having received from 
shipment in commerce, sell or offer for sale in the original, unbroken | 
package, any article of food which has been in cold storage, after the | 


& 


expiration of 12 months following the date on which the article of food 
‘s lirst placed in cold storage; except cheese held for the purpose 
ripening and improving the quality thereof. 


Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr, Chairman, I desire to offer an | 





The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 6, 


dibendiment, 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


line 2, after the word “ef,” strike out the word “ twelve” 
insert the word “ ten,” 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
oltered because when anyone proposes to store great quantities of | 
00d If Immediately becomes a matter of public interest, and 
owing to the uncertainty of temperatures above freezing, all of 
Which stimulate deterioration and decay, 10 months is sufficient 
—_ tor food to remain under those conditions dangerous to 
eores the object is to proteet the public who by inadvertence 
> Duy and consume cold-storage food believing it to be new 
ser Cherefore we provide that all goods placed in storage 
_ J& relnoved and disposed of before the appearance of the 
, 0), tnd not in competition with ensuing season’s produc- 


oo By your action here the consumer is depending and ex- 
eting pr 





defo. lection, and unless you give it to him in this measure, 
plaus the legislation and permit him to protect himself. [Ap- 
lause, | 

The , Tom Tae 

. the HAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 


seitleman from Nevada. 


_ Boron was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Word, in ae Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
os order ‘o ask a question with reference to this section. 
Wholesome ‘earings on this bill develop that poultry were not 


ftey ing i . 
‘tter being in storage more than nine months, and 





did not the Department of Agriculture experts in some instances 
also testify that poultry could not be kept in cold storage longer 
than two or three months? 

Mr. HAUGEN, I believe Dr. Campbell, of the departinent, 
at one time stated that it could not be kept for more than 
three or four months, but that applied to some investigations 
made years ago, and was later corrected by Dr. Pennington, 
who has carried on extensive investigations and is an authority 
on the subject. She stated that poultry now could be kept in 
storage 12 months. Of course, there are a number of articles 
of food that enter into cold storage that can not be kept for 12 
months. The gentleman will appreciate it is very difficult to 
point out the different ones in the time at our command ans 
specify a period for each of the articles that enter into cold 
storage. The committee thought best to make a flat 12 months’ 
limit. That was suggested by practically everyone who ap 
peared before the committee. If the gentleman will turn to 
sections 10 and 17, he will find that in those sections we give 
authority to the department to seize food in commerce in such 
condition that it is likely immediately to become or is unsound, 
unwholesome, or unfit for food. 

Mr. BRIGGS. This is in addition to the pure-food act, whieh 
only regulates putrid and decompesed matter. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. I believe it has been held that unless 
the food has actually deteriorated it would not be—— 

Mr. BRIGGS. The gentleman thinks, under the provision of 
section 10, power is vested in the Department of Agriculture to 
condemn unwholesome food which has been in storage for less 
than 12 months—poultry or any other commodity ? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

_ Sec. 10. (a) That no person shall receive in commerce any artiele of 
food for cold storage or transport in commerce any article of food in 
a refrigerator vehicle, after the warehouse in which it is to be stored 
or the refrigerator vehicle is found by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
after due notice and hearing, to be insanitary or otherwise unfit for 
the storage or transportation of any such article of food, and said 
finding shall remain in force until the Secretary shall, after further 
hearing, determine that such condition has been remedied; and in 
order to carry out the provisions of this section, as well as other pro- 
visions of this act, amy officer, employee, or agent of the Seeretary of 
Agriculture specifically authorized by him in writing, for the purpose, 
may on aby business day during the usual hours of business enter any 
warehouse which receives or ships and any refrigerator vehicle which 
transports any article of food in commerce and may inspect the ware- 
house or vehicle and the contents and operation thereof, and any books, 
papers, letters, or other documents relating thereto. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have a parliamentary in- 
quiry. I desire to know whether amendments will be in order 
at this point or do I have to wait 

The CHAIRMAN. Wait until the section is read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(b) No person shall receive in commerce any article of food for cold 
storage or transport any article of food in commerce in any refrig 
erator vehicle, if such person has refused inspection, when requested 
under this act, of such warehouse or refrigerator vehicle ; nor shall any 
person ship in commerce any article of food if he has refused inspection 
of such artiele of food when requested under this act. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer two amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 6, strike out the words “that no person shall” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the follewing: “it shall be considered a violation 





of this act to.”’ And on page 7, line 1, strike out the words “no person 


shall” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “that it shall be in 
violation of this act to.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to leave to the courts the question of deciding whether 
or not a common carrier can accept for shipment products 
offered by shippers. It seems to me that we ought not to pro- 
vide in this law that they shall net be permitted to accept, as 
a matter of law, which the courts ought to be allowed to con- 
strue. And it seemed to me that the language to which I 
offered a substitute is that it shall be considered a violation 
of the act instead. It seems to me, if my language is not cor- 
rect, that the substanee of that language ought to be put into 
the law instead of the language reported by the committee. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That would immunize the officers or anybody 
shipping from punishment. What is the use of enacting a law 
unless you can punish somebody for violating the law? 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not provide that somebody shall not 
be punished. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. It says it shall be unlawful. 
In a later section, section 13, it says “any person who violates 
any provision.” If you make it unlawful in section 10, and 
then there is anybody ‘“ who violates a provision of section 10,” 
that would be peculiar. 
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Mr. MAIDEN. It seems to me that would be better language 
and more in conformity with the practice than to say arbi- 
trarily that common earriers shall not receive for shipment. 
To say it is unlawful leaves it to the court as to the legality 
of the proposition. The mere operation of this law does not 
enforce it, and it surely ought to be within the right of a citi- 
zen of the United States to take his case to a court. He ought 
to. have a chance to violate the law if he wants to do it, and 
then try the case in court as to whether or not he has violated it. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That would make the language 
of the act more uniform, because section 3 uses that language, 
and section 9 uses it, “ that it shall be unlawful for any person.” 

Mr. MADDEN. 1 hope the committee will accept the sugges- 
tion I have made. 

Mr. DOWELL. I think the gentleman should strike out of 
the amendment the word “ considered.” 

Mr. MADDEN. I will substitute, if I may be permitted to 
substitute by unanimous consent, the language “it shall be 
unlawful” instead of the language I have written. I am not 
a lawyer, and, of course, I have not been very clear in the use 
of the language, but I know what I want. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the alteration will be 
made. 

Mr. 





CAMPBELL I hope this 
amendment will be agreed 
against the rights of citizens have been practiced by agents of 
the Agricultural Department heretofore where they have had 
the exact authority that is asked for in this section. 

I recall where a little fellow with a long neck and a high 
colar—I think he was dubbed “ doctor,” or something—about 
25 years of age, weight about 135 pounds, who had never killed 
u hog in his life or been at a hog killing, but had graduated 
from some sort of an institution that dubbed him as a “ doctor,” 
who passed a civil-service examination and was appointed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to be the chief inspector at a 
packing house that was doing an interstate and otherwise quite 
a large business. 

The man who established that business commenced working 
at a packing house when he was 10 years old, and had put in 
60 years working in connection with the packing industry. 


| 
Naturally, he thought he knew more about his plant than : 


Some of the greatest abuses 


of Kansas. Chairman, 


to. 


little doctor who came there to run it. They got into some 
wordy altercation. Soon after this little fellow came down 
there and began to tell that old packing-house employee, and 
packing-house manager, and packing-house owner, how to run 
u packing house. Matters kept going on from bad to worse, 
nud finally when old man Hanneberry went down to his packing 
house one morning he found it closed with this fellow’s seal 
that packing house remained closed for a period 
six weeks. Llanneberry came here, hired some 
juwyers, and tried to make his case before the Secretary of 
Agriculture. They pointed to the law under which this little 
fellow had a right to go down there and close that place, be- 
cause Hanneberry had not done what the little fellow had told 
him to do. Finally it was 
packing house should be opened. 
a large amount of business, a great amount of meat had gone to 
waste, and, all told, his losses were some $15,000 or $18,000, all 
because this little bit of a whippersnapper had authority that 
nobody ought to have in this country. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. How would the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEen] interfere 
with such operations of the little fellow? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not think he would have | 
authority to refuse to take that. It would be unlawful. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. He would not have anything 
to do with it if that fellow had come down and made an investi- 
gation as to the sanitary conditions, and madeit final. He would 
not be effected by the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think he would be affected by 
this: 

No person shall receive in commerce any article of food or cold | 
storage or transport any article of food in commerce in any refrigerator 
vehicle if such person has refused inspection, 


The CHAIRMAN. 


it, and 
about 


on 


of 


arranged that Mr. Hanneberry’s 
He had lost in the aS 





The time of the gentleman has expired. | 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. May I have two minutes more? | 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] ! 
The Chair hears none. 
Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The question of the manner in 
which this very inspection is refused is not described. It is 
left solely to the discretion of this little fellow. If the inspec- 
tion has been refused, the meat can not be transported. It 
It ought not 


should be a question of judicial determination. 
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to be left to the discretion of this individual. 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DOWELL. The question I want to ask is this, Is the: 
any difference now in the language “no person shall receive 
and “it shall be unlawful to receive”? Is there any differe 
from a legal standpoint as to his authority? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, yes. 


J yield to | 


Mr. DOWELL. I would like to have the gentleman 
plain it. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. As the matter now reads. {}) j 


little fellow who attempted to make the inspection and w; 
kicked off the premises is simply the law to himself. He \ 
refuse the transportation. But when it is said that it shall 
be unlawful, then that is a matter to be judicially determined. 

Mr. DOWELL. But when you say “ No person shall receiy; 
you mean he shall not lawfully receive, and that he can 1 
lawfully receive. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is not what it says. 

Mr. DOWELL, It is what it means. I can conceive of jot! 
ing else that it can mean. It makes it unlawful for him t 
receive it, whether you say “ No person shall receive” or ° Ii 
shall be unlawful to receive.” 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
refused inspection.” 

Mr. DOWELL. That means that it shall be unlawful 
ceive it. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. 
man yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Where it refers to “sucli per- 
son,” would not that clause have to be amended so as to say 
“the consignor or shipper”? ‘That is on page 7, line 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kunsis 
has again expired. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. 
fer to? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. I ask unanimous cons 
the gentleman may have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request thi 
gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. “If such person has refused 
inspection.” Is the gentleman’s question as to whom “such 
person ” refers? 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is the shipper. 
clear aS anything in the section. | 

Mr. ANDERSON. The owner of the warehouse. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; the owner of 
house; the man who is holding the place open to the receptio: 
of that product. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recos 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much (o 
in disagreement with my distinguished friend from [ilinols 
[Mr. Mappen], but the amendment which he offers, while \ 
simple in language, is nevertheless quite profound in ef 
The difference between the effect of the language whicli the 
gentleman from Illinois offered and the effect of the bill as" 
stands is to permit the insanitary condition of the warehouse 
be tried out in court first before you can prohibit any recelyine 
of zoods into that warehouse. In other words. under his amenc- 
ment, before you can prevent the receipt of goods into 
house that is wholly insanitary and wholly unfit, if \ uld a 
necessary to try the case in court and satisfy the court atc Jury 
that that condition existed. Under the bill as it is drawn, ! 
Secretary finds that the condition is insanitary. Thereatter’ 
is unlawful immediately for any person to receive 1 
particular warehouse or refrigerator car al) 
merce. 

T want to call attention to the fact that the con 
very carefully worded this section. We did not provi’ 
should be unlawful to ship any goods out of a warehouse. 
was found to be insanitary, because clearly the soos t 
warehouse might be wholesome and entirely fit 1 i ye 
though the warehouse itself was insanitary. and 1 re mill 
that, we thought that it would be unfair to smear ae 
who had goods in the warehouse for the failure of (° | t it 
houseman, Therefore we only provided in this se! - oe 
should be unlawful for the warehouseman or the pers 


It says, “No person shall, if 
re 
Mr. Chairman, will the geuth 


Yes. 


What person would that re- 


the Virye 


in opposition to t 


ty 


1 ware- 


the 


foouUs 


oper 
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‘ing the refrigerator car to receive goods in that particular 
warehouse or in that particular refrigerator car after it had 
yoen found insanitary or unfit for the storage of food. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
niin yield? 

fhe CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
vuage Says. 

Mr. ANDERSON. ‘That is what it clearly says. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It does not say that it shail be 
unlawful. It leaves it within the discretion of the man who 
has attempted to make the inspection, or who has found the 
alleged insanitary conditions, to say whether or not this shall 
be done, 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is unlawful. The penal section applies 
to it, and this section follows the same general line of the bill. 
We followed this general policy in drafting this bill: We pro- 
hibit certain things from being done in the language, “ No person 
shall do so and so,” in one section. We then put in a penalty 
for violation. If we had followed the rule which my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. MappEN] and which my friend from Kansas 
{Mr. CAMPBELL] suggest it would have been necessary in every 
ease to have said, “It is unlawful,” and then to add, “ Every 
person guilty of doing so and so shall be punished,” and so on, 
We thought it best to make a prohibition; and then, having done 
hat, to put in a section punishing violations of the law. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 

in vield? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What I wanted to get clear in 
uiy mind was whether or not the Committee on Agriculture really 
intended to give the discretion to the individual who was making 


But that is not what the lan- 


the inspection to say whether or not meat should or should not 
be received in that warehouse, and that he should make that 
adecisiol 


\Ir. ANDERSON. Let me e¢all the gentleman’s attention to 
he language that “after due notice and hearing the Secretary 
iall,”’ and so forth. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
SeCcTION, 

Mr. ANDERSON. It says in this section, in line 10, “is found 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, after due notice and hearing, to 
be insanitary,’ and so forth. That clearly contemplates that 
there shall be something more than a mere inspection by some 
inspector of the department. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
from Virginia rise? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I wish to discuss this amend- 
inent, unless some member of the committee is seeking recogni- 


I am reading this independent 


does the gentleman 


The CHAIRMAN, The time has expired. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I move to strike out the last 
wo words, 


lhe CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Virginia moves to 


strike out the last two words. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, it does not 
seein to me to be possible to construe the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] as the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] has construed it. Look to subsection 


(hb) of section 6, which is proposed to be amended. The language 
of the bill is: “That no person shall receive in commerce.” 
The gentleman from Illinois suggests as a substitute for this 
lang lage: “ It shall be unlawful to receive in commerce.” There 
is 4 requirement of facet in this section, before the inhibition 
of the section becomes operative. The change in language sug- 


“ested will not in any wise affect that requirement of fact. 
It ‘ iide unlawful te receive goods, if an owner has refused 
it un inspector to make an inspection of the premises. 


Not is stated, or required as to the character of the in- 
Sp Whether you use the one language, or the other, it 
wil be possible to enter into the inquiry whether the in- 
Spector If admitted, would have made a lawful or an unlawful 
‘lispection, a proper, or an improper inspection. The sole 
‘(estion of fact is whether an inspector applied in the one 
- Stilce to the warehouse keeper, or in the other instance to the 
os rator car owner, to be allowed to make an inspection and 
Was refused. If he did, and was refused, the inhibition attaches. 
That is all. Tf the owner refused to allow the inspection to be 


nade. the nen ‘ ’ : 
vtGey Then aecording to the language of the committee’s provi- 


the soods shall not be received, while according to the 
<e of the gentleman from Hlinois, it would be unlawful to 
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receive them. There is no real and sufficient objection that I 
can perceive to the amendment of the gentleman from illinois 
{Mr. MappeN]. The language of that amendment is precisely 
to the same effect as that found in the bill. 

If the amendment could possibly carry the meaning that was 
given to it by the gentleman from Minnesota, I should be opposed 
to it, as being unnecessary and unwise, but the real difference 
presented, is merely one of phrasing. I believe the words 

It shall be unlawful to receive— 
possibly conform a little more closely to the usual phrasing, but 
that is all the merit the amendment possesses. The change in 
language does not change the meaning of the bill in one jot, or 
tittle, since in either view of the case the inhibition to receive 
the goods offered will hang upon the question of fact wheihei 
or not an inspection has been denied to the inspector seeking io 
make the same. As I have said, I do not think that the effect that 
was imputed to the amendment by the gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr. CAMPBELL], is a correct deduction from the terms of that 
amendment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The construction which I have 
given to this part of the section has been given to a similar Inw 
now on the statute book, providing for the inspection of packing 
houses, and they have closed packing houses under exactly this 
language. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
must be different. 


The language of the two cases 
The language of the bill is as follows: 

No person shall receive in commerce any article of food for cold 
storage or transport any article of food in commerce in any refrigerato 
vehicie, if such person bas refused inspection, when requested unde 
this act. 

This is a simple declaration to the effect that if an inspection 
has been refused, the goods shall not be received. Adopt the 
language of the amendment, and the section as amended would 
provide that if an inspection is refused, it shall be unlawful 
to receive the goods. The difference in meaning is much less 
than the difference between tweedle dum and tweedle dee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman has read subsection (}) 
and this amendment is offered to subsection (a). 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am talking about both. What 
I have said applies particularly to the subsection. The same 
amendment is offered to the section and the subsection. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. How could the word “ such 
person,” in line 3, page 7, apply if the words “no person,” in 
line 1, page 7, are stricken out, as is proposed in the amend 
ment? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I simply say, with respect to 
the proposed amendment that it will have no effect whatever 
upon the meaning of the section, or the subsection. Of course if 
the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois is adopted, conss 
quential amendments may be necessary. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. I agree with my colleague about 
that, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Whether the bill stands or the 
amendment is agreed to, if there has been a refusal to allow 
an inspection to be made, then the goods may not be received. 
That fairly states the case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN]. In view of th 
fact that both amendments are in the same language, if thers 
be no objection both amendments will be put at the same time 
as one. 

The question being taken, on a division 
HAUGEN) there were—ayes 10, noes 36. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of offering 
an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the Clerk will report. 

Mr. JUUL. I move to strike out, in line 18, page 6, in section 
10 (a), after the word “any,” the word “ business,” and in line 
19 the words “ during the usual hours of business.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JuuLt: Page 6G, line 18, after the 
“any,” strike out the word “ business”; in line 19 strike out th 
‘during the usual hours of business.” 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the inspection of 
warehouses is not all that is concerned in section 10. It also 
includes the inspection of vehicles; and I suggest to the gentle- 
man that to inspect any vehicle, which might mean a railway 
freight car, during the usual hours of business of any business 
day, might be an absolute impossibility. Cars enter railway 


(demanded by Mr. 


The gentleman offers an amendment, which 


word 
words 


yards at any hour during the day or night, and if the Govern- 
ment inspector had to inspect a vehicle or railway car and was 
told while the car was in transit through the city that it was not 
a business Gay or the usual business hours, he might be prevented 
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from making the inspection, because the car might come into the 
city on Saturday night after 6 o’clock, or on Sunday, and he 
might not have any opportunity of investigating and examining 
the very cars, vehicles, or warehouses that we want to reach. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman will refer to page 2, lines 
11, 12, and 13, he will find that 

The term “ refrigerator vehicl includes any car, vessel, or other 
vehicle, or poriion thereof, which is designed and used for the transpor- 


tation of any article of food at or below the temperature ef 45° above 
ero, Fahrenheit 

it can not be classed as a vehicle unless the temperature is | 
below LD l . 

Mr. JUUL. Yes: but I do not see why the gentleman should 
want to provide that no investigation shall take place except 


during the usual heurs of a business day. I should want to 


make an investigation at the time when I thought they were 
doing the unlawful work Likewise I should like to investigate 


when they were trying to remove the 30-day marks. 
just simply wanting the Government to tell 
you do your unlawful work after 6 o'clock at night, because if 
we do not come before 6 o’clock we are not coming at ail.” 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman believe an inspector can 
determine by going outside of business hours whether they are 
conducting their business properly or not? 

Mr. JUUL. Under the language of this bill 


You are | 
these men, “ Now, | 
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the inspectors | 


could only inspect any car or vehicle between certain hours of | 


the day, between 9 o'clock in the forenoon and 6 o’clock in the 
evening, and the time after 6 o’clock is when irregularities would 
take place. 

Mr. DOWELL. sy striking out the werds you 
strike out you permit them to go into the plant on Sunday or 
in the middle of the night. 

Mr. JUUL. At any time. 

Mr. DOWELL. And if they 
time then the law is being violated? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does not the gentleman desire to have the 
business conducted during the usual hours of the business day, 
or does he want it to be conducted at all times? 

Mr. JUUL. If would to the gentleman that freight 
enter railroad yards at all hours, on Saturday nights and Sun- 
days. : 

Mr. DOWELL. But the 
the business. 

Mr. JUUL. I will read the section to the gentleman in 
manner in which it will read with the words stricken out: 

Any officer, employee, or agent of the Secretary of Agriculture spe- 
cifically authorized by him in writing, for the purpose, may on any day 
enter any warehouse which receives or ships and any refrigerator vehicle 
which transports any article of food in commerce and may inspect the 
beste, 

And that is what he ought to have the privilege of doing. 

Mr. DOWELL. But by striking this out you permit him to 
enter the warehouse at any time, whether it is a business day 
or whether there is anybody there. 

Mr. JUUL. That is correct. There will <iways be s6bmebody 


refused admission at any 


are 


say ears 


gentleman’s amendment affects all 


the 


papers, letters, or other documents relating thereto. 


there 

Mr. DOWELL. Presumably. But does the gentleman want 
this business to be conducted on Sundays and days that are 
not business days? 

Mr. JUUL. No; but I wish to state to the gentleman that if 
some one in connection with the Government service learns that 
crooked work is going on in a warehouse, he ought not to be 
barred from entering the warehouse at the time the crooked 





UusSInessS 1S Fong on. 

The CHAIRMAN, The of the gentleman has expired, 
and the question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Jvc]. 

5 | Was taken; and on a 
Mr. JuuL) there were 3 ayes and 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out, on page 6, line 23, the words “ papers, letters, and other 
documents.” 
The Clerk 


division (demanded by 


17 noes. 


The question 


read as follows: 


Mr. Sanpers of Indiana: Page 6, line 235, strike out the 


letters, and other documents.” 


Amendment by 
words ~~ papel 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, this authority is 
not alone in the Secretary of Agriculture, but in any officer, em- 
ugent of the Secretary of Agriculture. Of course, 
and the employee must be specifically authorized in 


ploy ee, or 
the agent 


Writihe 


i think this section does not preserve the rights of the 


desire to | 








juse or vehicle and the contents and operation thereof, and any | 


| lating 
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ordinary American citizen against unreasonable or unwarry) 
able service. It is not a case where any judicial proceeding jx 
pending. It is merely a case of an inspector going out for the 
purpose of finding evidence. It does not require any searc} 
warrant or any sort of complaint or judicial proceeding, and j; 
gives the authority not only to search the books—and I propose 
to leave that authority there—but it gives the authority to ¢h, 


| agent of the Secretary of Agriculture to inspect the papers, |e; 


ters, and other documents. This part I desire to have stricken 
out. I do not think it is necessary, and I think we ought to |). 
careful to safeguard the ordinary rights of the American cij ize! 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiang. TI will. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there any difference in the inspection o| 
books and the inspection of papers? What argument is there 
against the inspection of papers? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
inspect the books. 

Mr. DOWELL. 
papers. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 

Mr. JUUL. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Does the gentleman think t),) 
we oucht to give a subordinate of the Agricultural Department 
the pewer and authority to inspect letters of a business con 
cern or a private individual? 

Mr. DOWELL. They are to be inspected for a specific pur 
pose. It seems to me that if we permit him to examine tl: 
books, that any paper that relates to the transaction in ex 
planation ought also to be examined. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. If it were a judicial investiga 
tion where he had a search warrant a different ease would | 
presented. 

Mr. DOWELL. Whether it is judicial or otherwise, they are 
to determine the question upon evidence. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. IT think it unnecessary 
proper to give authority to examine papers. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. How could you verify the books if you 
did not get a chance to inspect the invoices? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. If you want to allow him to 
inspect the invoices you might do that, but to use genera! 
terms where any letter or document of an individual or a part 
nership or a corporation could be overhauled, F think it is 
improper. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. T do not see how they could get along 
Without they do bave the authority to inspect the books and 
invoices. 


Well, it might be necessary to 


And frequently necessary to inspect other 


Including letters? 


and im 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to advert con 
tinually to the consideration and eare that was given this bill 
by the Comunittee on Agriculture, but it seems necessary to 
direct attention to the fact that the committee has exercised 


some care in the preparation of this bill in order that it may be 
understood that objections just such as are urged by the gentl 
man from Indiana have been thoroughly considered. 

L want to call attention to the last three lines of section 10, 
which read: 


And may inspect the warchouse or vehicle and the contents an 

ation thereof, and any books, papers, letters, or other documen 
thereto, 
[ wish to call particular attention to the words “ colltents 
and operation thereof, and any books, papers, letters, or other 
documents relating thereto.” Relating to what? Relating to 
the contents and operation of the warehouse. It is not the 
financial operation but the physical operation of the warehouse. 
There are many papers, such as invoices, to which the gentle 
man from New Jersey calls attention, and others relating to 
the physical operation of the warehouse, besides the books 
which should be open to inspection if we are to make certul 
that the requirements of this law.are met in accordance wil) 
its letter and spirit. 

The committee limited this particular authority of the > 
tary of Agriculture just as closely as it is pessible to do 1 and 
still have sufficient teeth in the bill to make certain that the 
provisions of the act will not be violated. [ think the amend: 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana ought not to o° 
udopted. It ought not to, because it could not be without 
feating the efficient execution of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendmen! offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana. : 

The question was taken, and the amendment was reje‘ 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the las! 
three words for the purpose of asking the chairman of the 
conmnittee a question. In the course of the discussion on > 
tion 9, I understood the gentleman to say that there were cer- 


Secre- 


ted. 


“* 















‘ain perishable products which could not advantageously be 
yetained in cold storage more than three months. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. While the provisions of section 9 permit, in 
veneral, a retention of 12 months for all foodstuffs, he stated 
‘hat there was elsewhere in the bill a provision which tock 
eave of what might be termed the short-lived foodstuffs. I 
understood him to say further that this provision was in sec- 
| tion 10. 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; I was mistaken about that, and I intended 
,so state. It is section 17, which reads: 

| Whenever it appears that any article of food in transportation in a 

| refrigerator vehicle in commerce or in cold storage in the District of 

Columbia or a Territory is in such a condition that it is likely to imme- 

liately become or is unsound, unwholesome, unfit for food— 

‘That they may condemn it. 

Mr. ROGERS. I observed the provision of section 17. But it 
refers only to articles in refrigerator vehicles and articles in cold 
storage Within the District of Columbia or the Territories. Of 
course, that is only a very small proportion of the whole quantity 
of foodstuffs which are being regulated by this bill. Is it because 
of the constitutional limitations of the commerce clause that the 
centleman so narrowly restricted the provisions of section 17? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Well, the pure-food law takes care of the other 
part of it. 

Mr. ROGERS. In other words, that is already a part of the 
law of the land, so that we do not need to deal with it in this 


Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the 
juent will be considered as withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, if it is in order, I would 
} to move to strike out the word “ letters.’ The amendment 
which has been just voted upon covered other words, and I move 


Vy 


pro forma amend- 


io strike out the word “ letters.” 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 
‘he Clerk read as follows: 


| Amendment by Mr. STEENERSON: Page 6G, line 23, strike out the word 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, it is our duty to respect 
‘Constitution, and although we might pass this provision, it is 
ery doubtful if it would be held valid, because the Constitution 
provides that all persons shall be secure in their persons and 
papers against unreasonable searches and seizures. In regard 
letters, I recall distinctly the case of Jackson against the 
! States, where the question was as to the opening and look- 
ing letters which were in the mail and related to lottery 
tickets, and the court declared that a letter in the possession of 
ihe Post Office was just as sacred as if it were in the sender’s 
n possession or in his own habitation. Now, it is the policy 

of the Government to encourage confidence in communications by 


iiail, and where the matter is in the possession of the writer or 
of the recipient it is respected under that provision of the Con- 
itutlon, 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. STEENERSON. I will. 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. What does the gentleman think 
is proposition that a person does not have to testify 
st himself? This applies to persons as well as to corpora- 
lious, The very purpose is to obtain evidence for the purpose 
of a convietion, Now, can they go to the individual person and 
ess to his private papers in order to use that for evi- 
to furnish evidence whether it be introduced in evi- 
* not? 
STEENERSON. The court in the case I refer to has 
at Congress could not authorize the officials of the Gov- 
é' | or the officials of the Post Office Department to inspect 
a Neither could we authorize, it seems to me, the De- 
I) it of Agriculture or the officials of that department to 
' confidence that is sought to be protected by this pro- 
Vis of the Constitution. A letter in one’s possession is pro- 
fected by this constitutional provision the same as if it were in 
il 
DOWELL. Is not the purpose here to require the men 
bly With the law? 
‘ir. STEENERSON. Well, as I understand it, it confers upon 
* secretary of Agriculture the power to inspect and ex- 
letters and papers. 
DOWELL. It gives him the authority, and the purpose 
initting this examination is to require him to have his 
'ss in shape showing compliance with the law. 
‘It. STEENERSON, My theory is that if we leave this lan- 
i the shape in which it is written it might conflict with 
of the fourth coustitutional amendment and 


ar 
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thereby make the whole clause void. I am anxious to go as far 
as the Constitution will permit, but if you overstep it you might 
mix this thing up with something which is impossible of accom 
plishment by legislation. 

Mr. DOWELL. But this is not in the mail; it is papers in ; 
warehouse. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I know it is not in the mail. The cour 
has said that a letter while in the mail was exactly the same as 
in the man’s own possession, and you could not go and seize it 
there unless you had a warrant. You must have a search war 
rant supported by oath or alflirmation particularly describing 
the place to be searched to search for a particular letter, but 
this does not require a search warrant or the affidavit of wit 
hesses. It simply authorizes “any officer, employee, or 
of the Secretary of Agriculture’ to make the inspection. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amen 
ment. I am just as anxious as the gentleman who just spoke 
or any other gentleman to safeguard the individual or the busi 
ness of the country. We are not trying to harass the business 
of the country, yet we do not want to send out a straw man from 
the Department of Agriculture to find offenders against thi: 
statute if it is enacted. The gentleman seeks to strike out the 
word “letters.” I can conceive of many cases wherein tha 
might work «a hardship, but the only evidence against 
offender under this act might be the letters in possession of thi 
person, firm, or corporation violating the law, and I therefor 
believe the amendment ought not to be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the ame 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, if we have not passed section 10) 
I desire to offer another amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent tha 
debate be limited to five minutes on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that debate on this section and all amendments theret 
be limited to five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. JUUL. Reserving the right to object, the gentlema 
from Iowa might want to debate my amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then we could divide the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman object? 
pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I move to insert, after the word 
“particular,” in line 25, page 7, the following new 

SEc. 12. Nor shall any person ship in commerce any poultry or game 
if the entrails of such poultry or game were not removed prior to the 
time of being received for cold storage, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 


wxen 


[After 


section : 


Amendment by Mr. JuuL: Page 7, line 25, after the word “ parti 
lar,” insert new section: 
“Sec, 12. Nor shall any person ship in commerce any poultry o 


game if the entrails of such poultry or game were not removed pri 
to the time of being received tor cold storage.” 

Mr. PURNELL. 
the amendment. 

Mr. JUUL. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, on ma 
oceasions when food poisoning has taken place on quite lat 
seales excuses were offered by cooks and chefs in great hot 
that the poisoning took place beeause the poultry had bee 
stored too long and stored with the entrails contained in tl 
poultry. I think the mere thought of sitting down and eatin: 
food in which the entrails have been kept for a year or mo 
ought to be disgusting to any man of clean thoughts and clear 
habits. There is no reason in the world why the poultry shoul 
not be cleaned before it is warehoused. And I sincerely hop: 
the chairman and the gentlemen composing this Committee on 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order «© 


il 


Agriculture will see that this is a clean amendment, an amen 
ment to keep people healthy and sound, and that they 
adopt it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman vir 


Mr. JUUL. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If the gentleman has res 
the hearings on this bill he will know that the experts of th 
Department of Agriculture, including those from the Burenu « 
Chemistry and other departments of the Government, 
that a fowl keeps just as well in cold storage with the entrails 
in as if they had been removed. 

Mr. JUUL. Now, I want to tell the gentleman that 
are no people on earth that know as much about cold storage 
as did the ancient Egyptians. You find from examining some of 
these ancient Kgyptians, after they have rested for four or five 
thousand years, that the first thing the Egyptians did when thes 
embalmed them the And, gentlemen 


testify 


thers 


» take entrails out. 


“1S 
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you have eaten chickens that may have rested in a-cold-storage 
Warehouse a year or more with the ‘entrails in them, but I do 
not like them, and I think we ought to rid the people of that 
nasty mess to-day. There is not a cook in Chicago but that will 
say that the Government is incorrect in the statement, and when 
a poisoning case arises the first thing the cook or chef does is to 
prove the cleanliness of his kitchen and the rottenness of the 
chicken. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Would it not be better to leave it to the de- 
partment, who have more or less jurisdiction of this matter, as to 
the seizure of the gcods? Extensive investigation is going on 
from time to time. 

Mr. JUUL. Let us not take the department’s idea, but let us 
use common sense. The gentleman knows he does not want on 
his table anything in which the entrails have stayed for a year 
or more after it has been killed. I do not want it-on my table. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
\ll time has expired. 

Mr. JUUL. The gentleman said he would give me what time 
I needed. 


Mr. HAUGEN. I said that I would divide the time with 
you. I ask for another minute. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 


The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield in that minute? 
I want to ask if the gentleman thinks it is germane to this 
section, Which provides for inspection alone? 


Mr. JUUL. Yes; I think it is germane; and I think you 
gentlemen sitting here and looking out for the welfare and 


health and cleanliness and saniiation of the American people 
could well afford to let this amendment go in. No one where 
I come from wants any filth in his food. 
where you live, that is up to you. You can go out in the yard 
and wring the neck of a chicken, and get it clean, and have it 
fresh on your table. We are the people who have to eat that 


stuff. I want you to help me get rid of it. 
Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 


By doing so I do not want to suggest that I am necessarily 
opposed to the amendment, but I do not think it is germane to 
this section, which provides purely fer inspection. It does 
not have anything to do with the nature of the product that 
has to go into storage. 

Mr. JUUL. That is what this 
late to, inspection and cleanliness not only of the buildings 
but it relates to the stuff that goes into them, And I am go- 
ing to ask that the Members of Congress come in on this fleor 
and pass on this question. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I raise 
the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
quorum. The Chair will count. 

The Chair proceeded to count, 

Mr. JUUL (during the counting), 
this floor—— 


The CHAIRMAN. 


raises the point of no 


I hope the gentlemen on 


Does the gentleman withdraw the point? 
Mr. PURNELL.. I do not withdraw the point of order. 
Mr. JUUL. I withdraw the point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois 
the point of no quorum. 


withdraws 


Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman - 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise’? 

Mr. JUUL. If ask for three minutes in which to address the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Lllinois asks unani- 


for three minutes to address the committee. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JUUL. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have not 
offered this amendment in an idle mood. I have thought of it 
time and time again when I have seen chickens that were 


mous consent 


If you want it | 
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much as possible. 
chicken be sold with 
clean. 

This is one of the most serious things in this entire bill th»; 
you have been dealing with. People are poisoned like dogs 
from eating the filthy stuff that is sent out of the back doors of 
warehouses. Who gets it? The people who are unable to py, 
good food have to take this rotten stuff. I notice gentlemen gy. 
smiling at me because I am asking that we enact a measure 
that will get rid of this situation. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Has any expert in the Department of Agri 
culture announced that it is necessary or better to have fly 
entrails in? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. I have sat here and listened to {hese 
experts for 20 years, men who have given this matter time ana 
thought and consideration, and they tell us that this is tho 
proper way to doit. Now, then, if we adopt the amendment of 
the gentleman we simply disorganize the whole cold-storace 
business. I believe it is safe now to leave the matter with thy, 
department. The department under this bill has the right 4 
seize and condemn poultry that is unfit for food. 

Mr. RUCKER. It seems to me the practice of shipping foy 
with the entrails drawn is more honored in the breach than in 
the observance. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. 


Let us stop this thing and require that the 
the entrails drawn, so that -it wil] be 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


Chairman, can the amendment be 


| ported again? 


The CHAIRMAN. There is a point of order pending on. thy 
amendment. Without objection, the amendment will again je 
read. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Members of the committee will recognize 
that the point of order does not involve the merits of an amend- 
ment. The rules as to germaneness require that an amendme: 
must not only be germane to the bill but to the section to whic! 
it applies. This provision that is sought to be amended refer: 
to inspection, while the amendment refers to the conditions of 
shipment. Therefore the amendment is not germane to t! 
provision, and the point of order is sustained. The Clerk wil 


section is supposed to re- | read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 11. (a) That every warehouseman and every person transportin 
in commerce in a refrigerator vehicle any article of food shal! keep a 
curate reeords and accounts and make in such manner or form, verified 
under oath or otherwise, as the Necretary of Agriculture may require. 
monthly reports giving full information as to the amounts of a!! articl 
of food held in cold storage and in any cooling or chilling room, and ii 
all refrigerator vehicles maintained, operated, or controlled by him; 


| and such other reports or returns as to amounts, ownership, aud storag 


blue, and turning nearly black, from the filth that was in them, | 
and then would be put into a soda bath or salt bath, and cleaned | 


up and sold. If the same poultry had been cleansed before 
being 
to eat. Now, you know who gets the spoiled meat. 


people are getting it. 


The poor 
The people who can afford to pay a high 


put in cold storage the people would have had Clean food | 


price for good food can obtain it at any and at all times im a | 


clean condition. There are tons and tons of stuff of this kind 
going to waste annually, and people who ought not to be per- 
mitted to buy it do buy it. You gentlemen are sitting here with 
the power of stopping the infernal traffic in spoiled meat, which 
is spoiled simply because the people dealing with it do not want 


to deal with the matter of drawn poultry. You must under- 
stand that the entrails of a chicken weigh something, and 


space as the Secretary of Agriculture may require. 

(b) No person shall willfully (1) fail or refuse to make ful! and tru 
entries or make any false entry in the accounts or records of his busines 
required to be kept pursuant to this section; (2) alter, mutilate, concea 
or destroy any such account or record; or (3) fail or refuse to mak: 
any required report or return or make any report false or fraudulent in 
any material particular. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from [Illinois offers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Amendment offered by Mr. MappeN: Page 7, line 14, after the word 


7 


“storage,” insert the words “ by him” and strike out the remainder 0! 


the section. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is to confine the reports to be required monthly to 
cold-storage products and to eliminate from the provisions of the 
reports such products as may be held in cooling roolis and 
chilling rooms and in refrigerating vehicles. 

It seems to me, Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, that whe! Wwe 
make the requirement that reports shall be made, these require 
ments should be confined to the eold-storage products. We «re 
maintaining here that cooling and chilling is not a pari 0! th 
eold storage. I maintain that all meats, fresh meats nd fresh- 
meat products, require to be chilled and cooled before they can 
become salable or edible. As a matter of fact, they are chilled 
and cooled, but they are not subject to the brand, as | understane 


od of 3v 


it, if they are not retained in cold storage for a per! 
days or more. And if they are net required to be branded 
cold storage, there is no reason why we should require reports le 
be made of such products, e the 

I hepe the committee will see the wisdom of adopts 14 
amendment to strike out all after the werd “storage, |! es | 
page 7, in section 11. 1 did not mean to include paragrap! (>): 


us ih 


these dealers are interested in having the poultry weigh as | I intended only to include paragraph (a). 
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\Iy. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
entieman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] is wrong in offering his 
»pendment, There are many reasons why it is necessary for 
Secretary to receive periodical reports, and it was thought 

io have them made monthly. It is necessary, for one rea- 

to have full reports of all products that are in cold storage, 
eooling and chilling rooms, and all refrigerator vehicles occa- 
ionally, so that it may be known how much of all these differ- 


Lue 


ont kinds of feed there is in the country at a given time. For 
the purpose of trade and commerce and for the information of 
se who are producing, buying, and selling, it is valuable to 

ave that information. And it will be helpful to the Secretary 

\criculture in administering this law if complete reports 


de as to conditions op certain dates. 

as to the last three lines, which the gentleman’s :unend- 
ould strike out, when the monthly reports are received 

y not be entirely satisfactory. Something may have 
yverlooked, and it is incumbent upon the Secretary to get 

rmation that is lacking. He would be authorized under 
», if it remains unamended, to ask for additional re- 

and additional information which will be helpful to him 
ulministering the law. In my judgment, part of that 

ld be stricken out. 
ow, the gentleman from Illinois complains, and has com- 
before, that attention is given to the cooling rooms and 
Cooling rooms and chilling are arti- 

cooled below the temperature of 45 degrees. In that re- 
they are just like a permanent cold-storage room. The 

some other products that are going into permanent 
se—I mean by that to remain a considerable length 
pass through these cooling rooms and chilling reoms. 
portion of the time that they are kept in a frozen con- 
That is a portion of the time that they are kept in cold 

There no change in the conditions between the 
; m or cooling room and the permanent storage room. 

hy should not the time—12 months—permitted by this 

‘the period during which the food is in each one and 
of these different places? 

VADDEN. I will tell the gentleman, if he will permit 
it is because all fresh meat has to go into the cooling 

the chilling room, and is there held at a temperature 
| all the meats that are sold immediately are sold out 
chilling rooms, and you put the fresh meat products in 
tion of being cold storage, and thereby destroy the 
meats to the men who raise the cattle. 

\UGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, if meats are 
ithe cooling room or chilling room, and if while there 
account is taken of them, they can remain there for 30 days 
| then be transferred to the permanent ware- 

ud the total time of storage of those articles 
months instead of 12. 
chilling rooms and cooling rooms before 
permanent cold-storage warehouse. Suppose they are 
before 80 days. They are then marked not with the 

id storage” but with the date when they went into 
ug or cooling room and the date when they came out. 

| interfere with the trade in or consumption of these 

food, I do not understand the psychology of the 
[t would seem to me that it would be a help to 
dealing in and using those articles to know that 
ey heen in storage less than 30 days. 

lhe CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I ask unanimous consent to 

d for five minutes. 

‘CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks unan- 

nt to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 
vas no objection. 
LAUGHLIN of Michigan. 


1 





no 


rooms, rooms 


is 
roo 


Mel 


1 


cold-storage 


they go into 


Se Who are 


Mr. M The prejudice against cold 
the doubt and fear that besets people all the time 
ticles of food is that they do not know how 
‘l has been in cold storage. If they can be assured 
KS On the food that it has been in storage less than 
Will be entirely satisfied; they will receive those 
with the assurance that they have not been kept in 
long that their quality or condition has deteriorated. 
ill he satisfied with them, they will welcome them, and 
- NT A si baat them. ‘ ; . 
a ey Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
ae AT GHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 
“t MADDEN, You can tell the people who run the cold- 
vol plants and the slaughterhouses of the country to do all 
that this provision calls for, and then when the 
fe — : to the hands of the retailer, and the consumer comes 
loos Lae’ “@O@S Not get a certificate from the retail butcher, 


OW day t} 














will be | 
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Suppose they are shipped in commeree | 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. ‘There liffienlty in fol- 
lowing the meat to the retail butcher and from the retail 
butcher to the consumer, because the Federal Government can 
not exercise that control. Control can be exercised only by the 
States, if they wish to exercise it. But the fact that some- 
thing we do not wish can be done with this food after it leaves 
the control of the Federal Government does not militate 
the propriety of this act. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I think this ts one of the 
most important provisions in this bill. It developed in the 
hearing, in the testimony of Mr. Waddell, who had charge of 
the products of Armour & Co., that this would not be any hard- 
ship on them. In the hearing, at page 410, you will find where 
I asked him this question: 

It would not eaus 
that. would it? 





is ¢ 


Qos 
ase 


1inst 


any serious loss to y * company 


to keep 
ol 


Mr. WADDELL. No; that would not be impossible at all. 
Mr. HutTcHinson. It would not be impossible? 
Mr. WappELL. It would be no hardship; no, sir 


Now, the point, Mr. Chairman, is this: Mr. Waddell testified 
that there were 118,000,000 pounds of pork in storage at Armour 
& Co.’s alone when he was before the committee. The hog goes 
into a cooling room and is there about 48 hours. It then goes to 
the cutting and is divided up. It then, the pari 
which is sold fresh, to one destination, and the rest into freezin 
rooms. 

We have, according to the testimony 
Armour & Co.’s warehouses, 45,000,000 pounds in the freez 
and 73,000,000 pounds would practically be in curing rooms, and 
people do not like to have a lot of pork in freezers that can be 
kept ther unlimited time, and then when there is a demand 
have them take it out and cure it in hams and hacon. 

I think the amendment ought not to pass. 

Mr. RUBEY. I move to strike out the last word. I hope this 
amendment will not agreed to. If there was any provision 
in this bill from first to last to which the packers objected, if 
was the provision which the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. Map 


room Ss roes 


tii 


Mr. Waddell, in 


“V1 
wth 


be 


DEN | is seeking to have stricken out. They have their packing 
houses scattered all over this country, and in connection with 
those packing houses they have their cooling rooms, and for 


solmne reason or other they do not want this provision put in 
I think it ought to be in the bill, because we want to give 
to this country a correct statement every month of the amount 
of food in cold storage, and unless you retain this particular pr 
vision you can not get an aecurate and complete statement of 
the food in cold storage throughout the entire country. 

I hope the amendment will not be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEen]. 

The amendment was rejected. 


here, 


Mr. JUUL. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment as « sepa- 
rate section to be inserted between seetion 11 (a) and section 
il (b). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Juti: Section 11 (b), to follow 
11 (a), page 7, line 18: 

‘“*Nor shall any person ship in commerce any ponltry or game if thi 
entrails of such poultry or game were not removed at the time of ine 


received for cold storage. 


Mr. ANDERSON. I make the point of order that that amend- 
ment is not germane to the section in connection with which if 
is offered. 

Mr. JUUL. 
section. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Whether it is a new or an old section, it 
has to be germane to a section of the bill to which it is offered. 
It is not in erder as a new section, and is not in order as an 
amendment to a section. If it was not in order to the other 
section, it is not in order to this section, because this relates 
entirely to keeping books, accounts, and making reports, and so 
forth. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on the 
point of order. I do not care to take up the time of the com- 
mittee if the Chair has made up his mind. I know nothing a! 
the merits or demerits of this amendment, but I do have some 
interest in the maintenance of the rules of the House. The 
point of order ugainst the amendment was simply on the ground 
that it was not in order to offer a new section to the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Qh, no. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman specifically and clearly made the 
point that it was not in order, because it did not relate to that 
section, and that it had to relate to some section in the bill 

Mr. ANDERSON. That has been the ruling of the C! 
heretofore, 


It is not an amendment to the section; it is a ne 


oul 


air 
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Mr. CRISP 





If that ruling were to prevail, it would bind and 
aug the House You could not add anything to a bill unless 
committee reporting it so provided. ‘The subject matter of 
this bill reculate cold storage. The gentleman from Il1li- 
nois proposes an amendment, adding a new section, which is ger- 
wane to the subject matter of the bill, dealing with the question 
i submit, Mr. Chairman, that it is undoubtedly 


ra 
i 


is to 


of cold storage. 


1 order to offer aon seclion to any bill, provided the proposed 
section is germane to the subject matter of the bill under con- 
sideration. 

Now, aS I have suid, I have no interest in this controversy; I 


know nothing of the merits or demerits of the proposition, but 
{ do know clearly that under the rules of the House it is per- 
fectly competent for this committee to add a new section to the 
ill, provided the section is germane to the subject matter of the 
ill before the House 
ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not claim to 
expert in parliamentary procedure, but I have a very distinct 
‘ollection of advancing exactly the same argument in connec- 


Mr. be an 


om With a bill which was recently under consideration, and in 
ilint ease it was held by the Chair that a new section must not 
only be germane to the bill but must be an amendment to some 
section, and that it must he germane to that section. It must be 
rernnuine to something. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentieman yield: 

Mir. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mir. CRISP. If it must be germane to some section and be 


i amendment to some section, how could you ever get a new 
section into a bill? 
Mr. ANDERSON. It is offered as 2 
rormane to the section just read. 
Mr. JUUL. I weuld like te ask the 
question, 
Mr. ANDERSON. T yield. 
Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman seriously contend that an 
iendment offering to regulate or define what may go into cold 
is not in order in a cold-storage measure? 


new section, but is not 


gentieman from Minnesota 


forage 


Vr. ANDERSON. Tam not saying that there is no place in |} 
bill where the amendment would not be germane. T am 
ply asserting that it is not germane to this section, cither as 

new section or as a new paragraph, in the place it is offered, 


Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, 

Mr. CRISP. I fear that my friend has the consideration 
this bill confused with a revenue bill. ‘here is a clause in the 
rut ‘the House dealing with revenue bills which contravenes 
That rule was put in by our 


of 


lies Gf 


ill neral parliamentary rules. 


side when we had control, and was put in for a purpose, and you | 


tlhemen have adopted the same rule—that any amendment to a 
iue bill must relate to some item or section in the bill 
But that does not apply to the general. ordinary parlinmen- 
ary procedure. It is contrary the general parliamentary 
le, und that rule can not be extended: it must apply solely to 
enue bills as stated in the rule. 
hing L am interested in is to see that the rules of the 
House sre maintained. I recall instance; I think if 
: hen the gentleman from Towa [Myr. Goop] was in the chair. 
There was amendment offered and a ruling made that 
ou could not add a new section unless it was germane to the 
ection preceding. It was not debated, and ihe Chair ruled that 


=" 


to 


i ce one t 


do one 


some 


t could not be done. T think that was clearly contrary to the 
eneral parliamentary rules, contrary to the rules of the House, | 
nd when this proposition came up I wanted to present this mat- 


ier to this Chairman because the Chairman is a member of the 
mittee on Rules, is a parliamentarian, and I know wants 
» follow the practice of the House. I do not believe this House 
o that it can not put a new section on any 


Cou 


yants to tie its hands ; 
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bill reported by the committee unless that committee puts in a 
ection which it relates to. In considering legislation there 
nay be a great many matters not in the bill which are germane 
© the subject matter of the legislation. In this case you are 
dealing with cold-storage legislation, and anything germane to | 
the regulation of cold storage is in order for this Committee of | 
the Whole House on the state of the Union to consider in con- 
nection with this bill 
Mr. ANDERSON, Just one wor The gentleman from 
Georgia referred to the decision to which the Chair refers. 
have no interest in this controversy except the very proper | 
seeing the rules of the Tlouse enforced and that those 
uniformly enforced. There is not any doubt in the 
rid th under similar circumstances the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. 
(oop, then held that an amendment in the nature of a new 
paragraph must not only be germane to the bill but it must 
be : (inent to some paragraph, and it must be germane 


| portunity has passed. 


as an amendment to that paragraph. I was of the opinion 9; 4), 
time that the Chair’s ruling was incorrect. But it seems jo ie 
that the proper practices of the House require that the decisions 

of the various Chairmen of the Committee of the Whole 


| onk 
be uniform with respect to the application of this rule, whoisov iS 
it is, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, T wish to ga 
word in this connection, not only because it is an interestiy, 
parliamentary proposition, but because T was concerned with the 
very case to which the gentleman from Minnesota refers Tho 
chairman in that case did inadvertently lay down the principle 
referred to, but I call the attention of the present oceupant of ty 


chair to the fact that later the Chairman said that he wo Wa 
recognize ine to offer my amendment as a separate section at 4} 
end of the bill. This by implication, conceded the whole yr; 
ciple for which I was contending. I submit that if an am 
ment is in order as a separate section, not on the ground tha 


it is germane to some particular section of the bill, but bees 


| it is germane to the bill as a whole, such an amendment as 


separate section may be offered as well in one part of 4 pj] 
as another. An amendment germane to a bill as a whole. py 
hardly germane to any one section may be offered at an ap 
priate place, with notice of motion to strike out follow 
tions which it supersedes. Hinds’ V section 5823. If an ame 
ment is germane to one, or more sections, it must be offered 
to the one to which it is most germane. If that section has yo 
been reached, the amendment must be postponed, until j 
reached. If it has been passed, the mover has lost his oppor 
tunity, and the amendment can not be offered at all. The oj 
But if the amendment is not germane to 
one section, any more than to another but is plainly german 
the bill, it may follow any section, as a separate section 
T have seen amendments offered as separate sections ij 

body, or in the House, and heard the rulings on the same, 
the effect just stated, unless I am greatly mistaken. But apari 
from the precedents, if there be any to the contrary, an amend 
ment not germane to any particular section, but germane 
the bill, must of reason be in order at the conclusion of «a 
section, as an additional section. It would not be in order upo 
the facts supposed, to any particular section, since it would 1 


if 


1 
) 


be germane to such section 


{ wish to say by way of emphasizing the argument 
gentleman from Georgia, who preceded me, that sound par! 
mentary construction must of necessity derive the con 
that, if there is such a thing as adding an amendment to 
bill on the ground that it is germane to the general purposes 
of the bill, it may be added at one place as well 
if ir is offered as a separate section, and not as an wmendine! 


as at anothe 


to some particular section. It frequently occurs that an amend 
ment which is submitted is not germane to any noticeable d 
gree to any particular section, but is plainly german 
general purpose of the bill. In, such a situation the 
inquiry is, At whai point in the bill shall the amendment 
offered? Undertaking to reply to this query, 1 maintain U 
unless it is permitted to be offered at any point, if can not 


offered at all, and surely the latter conclusion must be rej 
Upon what principle should any particular point ha 
erence? And if no particular point is entitled to preferentia 
consideration, and the amendment is germane to t Hill 


| therefore proper to be considered, it may follow 


a new section. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I had not thought 
necessary to stand before this committee and make «a fis! 
securing the insertion of the amendment which I hay fered 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman must confi! 
discussion of the point of order. 

Mr. JUUL. I will, and this is by way of introd 
Chairman. But I find, Mr. Chairman, by looking in 
ings of the Committee on Agriculture on this ver) 
ject, that the committee thought the subject was 
mane in that it devoted quite a bit of its time to its sston 
I may be permitted, Mr. Chairman, I will read a fe ‘ 
hearings that will show that the committee though! 
germane enough to take up in the committee and 
very identical phase of the situation which I am t! 
before this body. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
inent as to whether the amendment is germans 
Chair is satisfied with the question as to whethe! 
to the bill. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I rise imerely te > 
Chair and emphasize the position taken by the sei 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp], that the inevitable logic ° 


} 
il tst 


} 
iit 


The Chair does not care to 


LO tii 


taken by the gentleman from Minnesota is that 
wnew paragraph added to the bill, 


1 
ue 











i919. 





! 





e CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
aied in the preceding ruling that the rule governing germane- 
ess of umendments required that umendments be not only ger- | 

to the bill but to the section under consideration. This 
dment is offered as a new section and stands not in the | 
we relationship as if it were an amendment to the section | 
? 

| 





KK The ruling referred to some time ago referred to the | 
juestion of Whether, when debate had been closed on a section | 
d alt amendments thereto, it would cover a new section that | 
dded or sought to be added, and the ruling of the Chair | 


is to the effect that it would. However, the Chair does not 
‘ink that that is on a parity with this. The amendment offered | 
he gentleman from Illinois is germane to the bill if added as | 
»new section. It is not a part of the preceding section and does | 
' ed to be germane to it, and therefore the Chair overrules 
ihe point of order. | 
Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, | desire to submit a purtia- | 
jientary inquiry. j 
rhe CHAIRMAN, ‘lhe gentleman will state it. 
Mr. WELLING. As I understand, the amendment which is 
pending and heid in order proposes to insert a new sec- | 
op. 11 (a), at the end of line 18, page 7. I submit that it | 
wes to me that that is an entirely improper place to place | 
new section, because it is right in the center of what is how 


ection 11 of the bill, and it ought not to be placed there. 
rhe CHLAIRMAN. It is offered at the end of the section and | 
hould be placed in the proper place. It should follow sec- | 
tion 11 
Mr. WELLING. IL suggest to the gentleman from Illinois 


he offer to amend his motion to insert it at the end of line 
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The CHAIRMAN. If the section has been pussed by th 
offering of a new section, you can not go back to the section 
passed without unanimous consent to offer an amendment. The 
Chair states that if the section is under eonsideration and a 


motion is made to close debate upon the section, that that would 


cover also the new section that followed, aceordine to the rul 
ings heretofore. 
Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquir 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. RAKER. Would it be in order, then, before the ven- 


tleman from Illinois [Mr. Juut] proceeded with his amendment, 
to offer an amendment to section 11 and have it take precedence 
over his motion? 
The CHAIRMAN. 
be offered. 
Mr. RAKER. 
[I move to 
uld insert the werd 


If it is a perfeeting amendment, it 


it is a perfecting amendment. 


the word “ report,’ in line 


strike out : 
‘fraudulent, i 


24, pe 


‘ report,” after the word 
the same line. 
The CHAIRMAN, rhe question is on the request hefore thi 
House for 20 minute Is there objection? [After a pause.| 
The Chair hears none. The Chair recognizes the gentlema 


tu offer his amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Strike out the word “ report,’ 
and insert the word “report,” after the word 
line 24, the same page. 


from California 


in line 24, pas 


ae" bt, 
* fraudulent.” in 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, there is an 
umendment pending. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘the Clerk will report the amendimes 


offered by the gentleman from Califernia |Mr, Raxer}. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


, oh pase ¢. 
fhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent | Amendment offered by Mr. Rakren: Page 7, lime 24. after the 
hy lhe proponent of the amendment may alter it so as to read | any,” strike out the werd “ report,’ and after the word “ fraud nt 
+) at the end of section 11, and make it section 12 instead of | '™ te same line, insert the werd * report. 
ection 11. Mr. RAKER. Now, if I may be heard om my amendment = 
Mr. ANDERSON. I object. Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, — make the point of order 
Vir. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, | ask unanimous consent that that there is an amendment pending. : 
i debate on this section and amendments thereto close in 10! Mr. RAKER. ‘This is a perfecting amencment. 
inutes, and that the gentleman from Hlinois | Mr. dJuur]| have Mr. WELLING. The amendment does net touch the pr 
ve minutes. imencment. 
the CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Lowa asks unanimous The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman frem California Mir 
usent that the debate on this section and amendments therete | RAKER] is recognized for five minutes 
close in 10 minutes. Is there ebjection? Mr. JUUL. If the gentleman was to go in with his am 
Mr. ANDERSON. I reserve the right to object. ment between section (a) and before section (b)} 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to offer The CHAIRMAN. Hf he is placing it between two paraci ; 
the section. it is out of order. It gees at the emi of section 11.) The ¢en- 
Mr. HAUGEN. I want to dispose of the section so that we | tleman from California has the tloor. 
ll hinke Some progress, Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to waderst su 
the CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? i the situation. Do I understand new that the Chair rules thiat 
Mr. HAUGEN. We have passed the other section. ' the amendment of the gentleman from tlhinois |Mr. Jeu . 
Mr. RAKER. Not yet. not in order at the place where he offered it? 
Mr. ANDERSON, A new section has been offered. The CHAIRMAN. He can offer it as 2 new section fo 
Mr. RAKER. That has been offered in the meantime. section 11. 
the CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair states that this is a new see-| Mr. ANDERSON. Then it was net in order where us 
| offered before? 
Mr. RAKER, The Chair does not hold that we have dispesed The CHAIRMAN. It was in order as a new section \ ) 
section 11? where the gentleman placed it, the Chair is not aware 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. You can not offer it to the ex- Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, tlie reason I moved to 
sion of gentleman who are seeking to amend the section. out the word “ report” and insert it after the word “ fraud 
Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, I listened attentively to the | lent” is this: The gentleman from Michigan makes no obje 
lecman from Illinois, and he sought to insert it after line 18, } “on, which is all right. It will read as follows: 
nd of section 11. That no persen shall willfully fail or refuse to make any 
_ air. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, | papticular. ee ee eae 
» have the parlis mtary situation clear, thi femayi| som is és 
e the right cxcsliey Geaaceaenal - this iiiemiiien ee | That is the language. You Rave got to make it © false um 
5 an < : : ~ | fraudulent. Se it must say that “no person shall willfully 


< posed of this. 


hdment 


[L hope the gentleman will not insist on |} 
to the section. We have not had any time on | 
(c) 


Mt, LEAUGEN, Myr, Chairman, let the time be limited to 20] 


CHATRMAN, 
. 20 


The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous | 
debate be limited to 20 minutes. Is there | 
Al’. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Does that apply to section 11? 
le CITATIRMAN, ‘To section 11 and amendments thereto. 
SAUNDERS of Virginia. And a separate section offered | 
leman. I think that ought to be put in. 
‘he CHATRMAN, The Chair will state that it will cover the | 
ct is there objection? 
ml VALSH. Well, Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to | 
‘Jecl, Co T understand the Chair to hold that while a new} 
om pending and has been offered that you can proceed to | 
—e cndments to the preeeding section, when the new sec- | 
ffered as an amendment te the preceding section? 


LLol 





fail or refuse to make any false or fraudulent report.” 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? Will the cen- 
tleman explain the difference to me? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Inasmuch as the gentlema 
quoted me, he ought to quote me properly. [I disagree with the 
amendment altogether, 

Mr. RAKER. I will read it again. 

No person shall willfully fail or refuse to 

And then go down to line 24— 

Make any report false or fraudulent. 


Mr. ANDERSON. “Fail” or “refuse” has thing do 
with “false” or “fraudulent.” [t say "any persen shall 
‘refuse’ to make any report. 

This is another proposition, * or make reports false or fraudu- 


lent in any material particular.” 


Mr. RAKER. Going back to the subject, “ No person shall 
willfully "—and there you have one; that is the first one fail 
or refuse to make full and true entries” under this section, 








6 


' second, “alier, mutilate, conceal, or destroy any such ac- 
nf or record,” or, going back to the beginning, “ No person 


ilifully fail or refuse to make any report false or fraudu- 
nny material particular.” 
not construe the language in any other way. It is justi 
1 of the words, and the word * report” ought to 


nf i? 
{ th 


rns tivy 
LASPOSILIE 


din the other place. In cther words, it is provided 

tf fa man does not make a false and fraudulent re 

e is guilty of an offense. Clearly the committee does 

tend that. I do net really understand why these figures 
2), and (3) are there, but they may be all right. 

SAUNDERS of Virginia { think the interpretation that 

tleman from Calif ix placing on this language, while 

vse it not what tl ‘onmittee had in mind, is a fair 

tation of the lang itself. But it seems to me that 


could very rend removed if vou si ply transposen 


nrences 
The CHAIRMAN it ' if the gentleman from California 
> expired. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virgi: hi, ho L am recognizer 
vy own time, 
The CHLATRMAN The Chair can not do that 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia But [ asked for recognition 
iny own time when the gentleman from California took his 
| 
Mr. HAUGEN. ‘The tins limited to ZU minutes, with the 
Werstanding that the gentleman from New York [Mr. PELL! 


7 ‘gentleman from [Uinois [Mr. JcevuL] and the gentleman 
voit California [Mr. RAker] should have 5 minutes each, and 
l have 5 minutes How much time does the gentleman from 
Virginia want? 

Mir. SAUNDERS of Virginia [ will be through in a minute. 

Vir. HAUGEN. I will yield to the gentleman half of my time 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I suggest if you transpose this 
tence so that it will read this way, “ No person shall willfully 
ke any report false or fraudulent in any material particular 

| refuse to make any required report or return,” you 


iali or 
ihe difficulty and make the meaning clear. 


i offer as a substitute to strike out the figure “(3)” and the 
hguauge at the conclusion of the sentence and substitute the 
anguage that I have offered I think it will carry out the iden 
"the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The eeniieman from Virginia has used on 
nute. The amendment will be read for information. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. My amendment is offered as a 
substitute. It is not to be read for information. but it is offered 
nature of a substitute. 


thie 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
7 \me 1dment offered by Mr. Saunpers of Virginia: Cage 7, line 25, 
the semicolon, strike out the balance of the language in lines 23, 24, 


Bm and insert 7 Oe (5) make any report false or fraudulent in any ma 
it particular or fail or refuse to make any required report or return.” 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the rest of my time. 
Mr. JUUL rose. 

lhe CHAIRMAN The gentleman from Tilinoeis is recognized 
five minutes. 


Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentlenien who 
ute opposed to the amendment which I have offered referred to 
‘Aperts who appeared before the committee. I was not in the 
lor. Wiley, one of the experts, and Dr. Pennington, another of 
he experts, spoke on the very subject of poultry being drawn or 


drawn. Dr. Wiley said: 

Ordinarily they are put in storage in an undrawn condition, and there 
dispute as to whether that is better. You know what undrawn 
+; it means that the entrails have not been taken out. And whether 
better to put them up in an undrawn condition or not there is some 

disput My belief is that they ought to be put up drawn; but that is 
weithe here nor there : 

That is the expert testimony as to what ought to be done, and 


With that expert testimony 
in of the committee, IT rest iny case. 
Mr. CONNALLY. Does not the 

irigerator people will object to that? 
Mr. JUUL. I think the refrigerator people will object to that, 
lihat is what we are up against on this floor—the filthy habit 
storing such poultry for years and selling it to poor people 
lien it is decayed and black with the filth that is stored inside 

[ have been trying to find out all afternoon whether it is 

here or there” and why there is such friendship mani- 
sted here for poultry put up in such a condition. 

Mr. CONNALLY, The storage men would probably 


introduced by my friend, the chair- 


gentleman think the re 


object 


Mi 


JU, Yes 
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Mr, REED of West Virginia. I want to ask the gentien,, 
his unmendment should. be adopted, what would beeome « 
gizzards and the livers? 

Mr. JUUL. Ido not know of what value the gizzard o 
or for that matter the neck, is in a poor chicken. T kno sa 
of a boy of 14 who up to that time had been obliged to enj + 
second table when the family bad chicken for dinner, and yy 


those circumstances his notion of a chicken was that there yy 
nothing to it but the neck. [Laughter.|) I would rather sy¢yj- 
fice the gizzard and liver, and even the neck, than compel t)y, 


people in my district to eat the rotten stuff they have to os; 
[ hope you gentlemen will help ime purify the situation 
is all I have got to say | Applause. | 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentlensay 
from New York | Mr. Petr}. 
Mia. PELL. Mr. Chairman, Tt ask unanimous consent = 


nnd extend my remarks. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New 


onsent to revise and extend his remarks. 


York ish 
InOGUS ¢ Is thes 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PILL. Tn the first phice, Mr. Chairman and ventleney; 
the question was just asked about the livers of the chickens ay 
What became of them. ‘The saine thing can be done with them : 
with cod livers. When a cod is caught he 
into the ice box whole. Ilis insides are taken out 
overboard, and his liver is put in a separate box. In the case o 
chicken livers the same thing could be done. Lnstead of thei 
being left in cold storage to rot next to the other entrails the, 
could be very readily put away separately and stored separate 
and marked as such. 

We have heard that the expert that it mutters litt 
Whether or not poultry is drawn before being put in cold storage. 
It does not. When a chicken is put in ice and is frozen snd 


is done is not 


and throy 


Says 


Vol 
ean take it out and cook it immediately, it will be just as good 
whether if has been drawn or not drawn. Sut what actualh 


does happen is that it is taken out and kept some little tiny 
after it is tuken from the ice box, and cold-storage food, though 
just as good, rots very much more rapidly than fresh food 
lor that reson [ think the amendment of the gentleman from 
Wlinois |[Mr. Juuc] should be passed. I think we ought not 
rely too inuch on expert testimony. We can use our own common 
There is not one man here who really would like to have 
a chicken served to him which has been dead for two o1 


SeDSe, 


thir 
vears, or even one vear, as this bill allows, and left with «al! 
insides in if. 
Ordinary Common sense will show us that this smendmet 
will probably do a great deal of good, and so far nobody 
made the slightest suggestion that this provision will do uw 


harm. We say that it will be a good thing for the food « 
people; that it will in the interest. of health. Those 
oppose it suy merely that this guaranty is not necessary, or that 
it is not at the proper page of the bill. We are talking abou 


be 


the subject matter in hand. I think it will be a good thing tf 
guarantee the people against the possibility of rotten Too 
| Applause. | 

Chickens ure sold by the pound. You buy them at su | 
such a price per pound. That includes these insides 


must be thrown away. It seems to me that is a swindle 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELL. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Tinois. 
does not think it is within the jurisdiction of the pure 
to regulate this, instead of <he cold-storage bill’ 

Mr. PELL. Obviously it is not regulated now; aid ft Ui 
it is our business to see that it is done as quick] 
If this were «a pure-food law I should introduce it on thi 


L want to usk the gentieman if | 


fon il 


as it is a cold-storage law and it has been held to be germat 
to it, I think this perfectly good reform should be sdop itt 
out waiting for a more elegant or suitable vehicle 

Mr. CLEARY. Does not the gentleman think it is sli to 
pay storage on entrails? 

Mr. PELL. I think so 

Mr. CLEARY. That makes an extra charge for stor ante 
thing that is no good. 

Mr. PELL. Yes; and in toto it amounts to a seed ce 
money. ' 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, LI yield the remain! 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN |. . " 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan... Mr, Chairmat, (> we 
nowhere has any section or portion which seeks to contro! = 


have anything to do with the condition in which food is pu! jnto 


ne teow 
or taken out of cold storage. If this amendment, offere'! - hee 


gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Juur], should be adopted 








(919. 


departure from the general plan of the bill, and I think 
lat reason it ought not to be adopted. The question was 

by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connatry] if this was 
opposed by the packers, and the answer was yes; and he 
iited that of course the Committee on Agriculture would 
ecommend it, We expect such nasty reflections from some 

outside, but we do not expect our own Members to be 
asting such retlections upon us, as they are altogether unde- 
served, and I am surprised that the gentleman from ‘Texas has 
ndulged in remarks of that kind. L know of no committee, in 
he consideration of any measure, that has been more free from 


rejudice or influence than has the Committee on Agriculture | 


n the consideration of this proposition. I defy anyone to find 
nvihing that has been said or done on this floor respecting these 
yatters that will justify any such reflection’ as the gentleman 


fron: Texas [Mr, CONNALLY] would cast upon us. 
[ sin in sympathy with the idea advanced by the genileman 


row Illinois [Mr. Juut], that chickens ought to be drawn, that 
re not as good and do not keep as well when they are not | 
! - hut this bill does not relate to those matters. The pure- 
food Jaw does relate to them, and when any article of food 


fYered for sale or consuinption is found to be in an unwhole- 
ondition, such control as the Federal Government has 
is found in the pure-food law. That law covers the propo- 
iol, nnd it seems to me we ought not to include it in this bill. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Before the gentleman takes his 

oat to ask a question about this section 11. The section 
s for a report from storage warehouses, which, of course, 


cht, but what sort of a report is to be made by refrig- | 


ehicles? I can not see when they would make # report. 
uff is carried in transit in refrigerator vehicles. 
Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The testimony is that alto- 
ther there is an immense amount of foodstuffs in transit in 
frigerator cars every day, and if we can get reports on the 
al namount in transit on any one day it will be very helpful 
he business ef the country and in the administration of this 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Refrigerator vehicles are re- 
o make reports as to the stuff in transit on a particular 


Mr, MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
the CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 
has expired. The parliamentary situation is that a 

ction is offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 

to which an amendment is offered by the gentleman 
California [Mr. Raker] and a substitute by the gentleman 
Virginin [Mr. SAunpers]. The question is first the 


1fe, 


On a certain diy. 


on 
at 
| ubstitute was agreed to. 
HATRMAN, The questien now 
“l by the substitute. 
endment as amended was agreed to 
CHAIRMAN, The question now is upon the section as 
led by the offering of the new the gentleman 
'Hinois [Mr. Juun]. 
SAUNDERS of Virginia. Is that parliamentary 
The gentleman from Illinois not offer any 
nt to the section. He offers a new section. 
CHAIRMAN, He offers it as a new section. 
the new section. 
lestion being taken, on a division 
HLIN Of Michigan) there were—ayes 22, 
\NDERSON. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 
tvliers were refused, 16 Members, not sufficient 
‘ the demand. 


rdingly the amendment was agreed to. 
cy 


Is Onl the 


mmendment 


section of 


the 
cdloes 


The ques- 


(demanded Mr. 


22, noes 1%). 


by 
Mi 


n number, 


erk read as follows: 
- ‘That no person shall willfully hinder, obstruct, or resist 
ity of Agriculture or any duly authorized officer, employce, 


in the performance of his duties under this act. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the word 
line 1, page 8, and in line 2 the word “ duly.” 


RAKEBR, 


' \ 


CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from California offers an 
ent which the Clerk will report. 
‘ierk read as follows: 
‘nt offered by Mr. Raker: Page 8, line 1, strike out the 
ully ’ and in line 2 the word “ duly,” 


a". KAKER. I should like to ask the gentleman the real pur- 
v' the word “duly”? A man is authorized by the Secretary 
: multure to do a certain act, 
» JAUGEN. “Duly” means in writing. 
. AKER. | It does not say so. 
'AUGEN, It does in another section. 


LVI 
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OL 


Mr. RAKER. No one would be able to act for the Secretary 
unless it was authorized in writing. Any obstruction or hinder 
ing of the Secretary of Agricuiture, unless willful, would be al! 
right. 





Mr. HAUGEN, That is the way it is worded Ii vould be 
rather harsh language to leave that word out. 

Mr. RAKER, Is it not intended that anybody who would 
hinder or obstruct the Secretary of Agriculture ought to be 
sufficiently—— 

Mr. HAUGEN. I think it does littie harm to leave it in. Ii 


does not make it quite so drastic as it would to leave it out. 

Mr. RAKER. The Chairman thinks it would be better to make 
it a willful act on the part of anyone to obstruct or hinder the 
Secretary, and that any general obstruction would not mean 
anything unless willfully intended to oppose the enforcement of 
the law? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Witheut objection, that 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That any person who violates any provision of sections 5, 4 
vo , 10, 11, 12, or 18 of this act, or any regulations prescribed 
thereunder, shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or both. After 
judgment of any with respect to any violation of this act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture may give notice thereof by publication in such 
manner as he by regulation may prescribe. It shall not be deemed a 
violation of any provision of sections 3, 4, 5, or 6, if the act, omission, 
or failure of 1y person results from his reliance in good faith upon 
the act, omission, or failure of any other person with respect to marks 
or absence of marks upon the article of fool or container thereof 


ask unanimous consent to 


will be done. 


Sec. 13, 
o, 6, 7, &, 


court 





Mr. HUTCHINSON Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 17, after the words “article of,” stril ou he word 
‘fool’ and insert in lieu thereof the word “ food.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
Inent, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8S, line 7. strike out the words “ o1 ny regulation prescribed 


thereunder,” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment provides that 
certain punishment shall result from the violation of regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. The law pro- 


vides that any person who violates any provisions of sections 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 18 of the act shall be punished 


’ 


| by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or imprisonment not more than one 
| year, or both. 


It seems to me that we ought not to give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the power to make regulations for the violation of which 
© man may be punished by a fine of $1,000 or sent to prison for 
one year or both fine and imprisonment. Is it not enough to 
impose a penalty on the man for the violation of the law? 
What right have we to suppose that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture might not make such regulations as to make it impossible for 
anybody to comply with them. Why should we give him any 
such power? Why should we make it possible for any man to 
be convicted for the violation of regulations made by any man 
occupying an adminisirative position in the Government of the 
United States? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Did the gentleman ever 
vote for any measure of that kind? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not believe I ever did with my eyes 
open. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. ‘The books are full of them. 

Mr. MADDEN. If they are it is all a mistake. I do noi 


think we ought to give the Secretary of Agriculture the power 
to make a law the violation of which would send a man to the 
penitentiary. That is what this is. 


Mr. TINCHER. Would the gentleman favor a punishment for 
a violation of the regulations? 

Mr. MADDEN. The bill imposes a punishinent for the viola- 
tion of the law. 

Mr. TINCHER. Is the gentleman opposed to allowing the 
Seeretary of Agriculture to make regulations? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I am in favor of his making them, but 


the punishment ought to be only for the violation or the law. 
Mr. TINCHER. The law says what regulations he can make. 
Mr. MADDEN. The law says nothing of the kind; it says any 
regulations prescribed hereunder, 


61S 


Mr. TINCHER. The 
pertaitis te the penalty. 
Mr. MADDEN. Yes; 


lating any 


is reading that part 


eentioman 


regulation made by an officer of the 


iu n ter vi 
Government, 


Mr. TINCHER. What would the gentleman do? 


Vir. MADDEN. I would punish him for a violation of the law. 
Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Miehigan. I will say this, that if the 
Seeretary of Agriculture is not given authority to make regu- 
lntions under this law, we might as well throw this whole thing 


to Lhe wastebasket. Some regulations are just as important 
ws matters specified in the law itself. 

Mr. MADPEN. I am net oppesed to the Secretary ef Agri- 
culture being given the power to make regulations, but I am 
oppesed to any regulations made by him having such force of 


law as will permit the punishment of some one who violates if. 
He may make the regulation properly, or he may make a regu- 
ttion improperly and may make ene perfectly improper, and 
he does and some one violates it, is there any reason in the 
orld why that one should be sent to the penitentiary because 


so? 


Agriculture 
question is on the amendment offered 


thie secretary oOo! 
The CHAIRMAN, The 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 
Fhe question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Vr. RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
[ send to the Clerk’s desk. 
Mr. ELAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that debate on this see- 
tion and all amendments thereto be limited to five minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
onsent that debate on the section and all amendments thereto 
te five minutes. Is there objection? 
Mr. RICKETTS. TI object, Mr. Chairman, to that. 


SHvs 


be limited 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which I 
lad ‘to submit to the committee. 
Che CHATRMAN. The Clerk will repert the amendment of 
© gentleman from Ohi« 
i! (*} | re ict : fi I] ’ 
li Mr. Rickert Page 8, lime 8, after the word “ fine,” 
ut ex li £1,000 imprisonment not more then one 
‘ l l ert | i the following: “ not less than 
$1,000 or prisonment fe ir, or net more than $5,000 or im- 
mment not more th: 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. ¢ in, [T renew my request te close 
debute in 10 minute 
The CHATRMAN, The ntleman from Iowa asks uuanimous 
consent that debate on this seetion and all amendments thereto 


tese in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right te object, 
I would like to ask the chairman of the Committee on Agrieul- 
ture how long he expects to run this evening? 

Mr. HAUGEN I expect to move to rise after ret through 

th this seetion. 

Mr. MADDEN. After 10 minutes? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Whe CHATRILAN Is there ebjeetic Atte rrtuse.] The 


Chair hears none 
Ir. MADDEN. 
iy. RICKETT 
*, the real purpose and intent of this bill, as I gather from a 
close rending of it, is to protect the people of this country from 


after the vote? 


Nhat is, 


~ 


> bal 


ie 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the coim- | 
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which 


i would net permit the punishment of take to stoek their markets wholly with fresh meats. The, 


he high cost of living. There is a general feeling throughout 
he country that the people of the country have been imposed | 

by the packers, and that the packers have been storing food- 

fs of this country fora at length of time, or for such time 


to defeat completely the law of supply and demand, and I 


ink there is more truth in that than we credit. I have felt all 
ithe time up to now during the consideration of this bill that each 
ff the Members of this House are not considering the bill as 
seriously, or in the light that we should, and I am not criticizing | 


nuybody, because I can see clearly that the penalty imposed by 
ite will have little or no remedial effect. I heard it said 
the floor of the House this morning by the gentleman from 
IHinois that fresh me: in the cities, towns, and 
villages of this country at the meat markets. Why, gentlemen of 
the committee, let me tell you something: Since 1908 the meat 
in the villages, id towns of this country have 
eradually put out of business; I mean those markets where 

1 meats have been sold during that time. The packers of 

itvy could undersell the fellows who undertook to slaugh- 
cir own beef, hogs, and sheep, and made prices so low, for 
ber of years, as to put the ordinary butcher and meat- 
en out of business; and I know whereof I speak with 
that matter. Now, what happened after they had 
the man who slaughtered his own meat and sold 
i the meat markets in the villages, 
Why, ecd of that, the meat 


us stat 
ob 


ts were purchaser 
rket cities, a 


ent 


ark t i 


reterence to 


men who were | 
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engaged in that business were forced to buy their meats from 
the packers er discontinue their business. They do not under- 


cn ) 
not do it. They purchase 2 great portion of the meat from the 
packers, and the result is that the packers of the country since 
1908S have been eontrolling the markets of this country with refer. 
enee to the production of cattle, sheep, and hogs, and they have 
been able, by reason of the faet of storing great quantities of 
meat in the cold-storage houses of the eountry, to contre! the 
supply of the country in that Hine, and they have been able. j¢ 
you please, on that same theory, to regulate the market price of 
ineats in the country, and they have been able to make the farm 
ers of the country believe that if Congress should pass « lay 
whereby the packers of the country would be eontrolled in theip 
business, that the farmers in the country are going to lose their 
market for their stock upon the farms. A great many farmers 
believe that; but such is net the case. The farmers will profi 
by this measure, for they will have an open market, and nor one 
controlled by monopoly. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICKETTS. I will in just a minute. What I wat 
say is this: I gave this question of cold storage considerable 
study in July of this vear and I addressed this House on {h: 
subject, and when [ hear you say here that you can get fres] 
meat in Washington [ want you to point out, if you ean, where? 
You Members of the House, point out any place in the «rey 
Capital City of Washington where you ean buy fresh mets 

It can not be done, and every man in this House knows it. J 
submit that the people of this city, including Members of ('o; 
gress, are required to subsist upen meats obtained from cold 
storage. In faet, 75 per cent of the foodstuffs used }) 
people of this city are obtained from cold storage. I know ot 





no other city in the country where the people are required to 
such an extent to live upon foodstuffs secured from cold stor- 
age. Many of us have had the sad experience of having bec 
served with tainted foodstuffs and stale eggs during evei this 


The fact is that never before in the his- 
tory of this Nation have the people generally been required t 
purchase such great quantities of ecold-storage foods for 
sumption. They have been paying the highest prices for ihes 
articles ever before paid by the citizens of this country. Th 
people are looking to Congress for relief and the Commitice on 
Agriculture has presented this bill fer our consideration. ‘hes 
have held hearings and discussed this matter fully in 
mittee, and it is clearly the purpose and intention of the (\ 
inittee on Agriculture, by the presentation of this bill, to pre 
vent hoarding and deterioration of, and deception with respe: 


session of Congress. 


) 


} 
eon 


to cold-storage foods; to regulate shipments of cold-storag 
foods in interstate commerce, and te limit the time that ieat 
and all other foodstuffs, except liquid foods, shall be 
cold storage. 

Section 9 of this bill provides: 

It shall be unlawful for any person to ship or deliver for s 
in ecommerce, or hold in cars while in commerce, or sell or off 
iu ecommerce, or having reeeived from shipment in commerce, sell 
or offer for sale in the original, unbroken package, any article « 001 
which has been in cold storage after the expiration of 12 mon Ol 

| jowing the date on which the article of food was first placed ld 


storage : except cheese held for the purpose ef ripening and i! 
lity thereof. 
And section 13 prescribes the penalty of a fine not ex: 
$1,000 or imprisonment not nrore than one year, or both 
Gentlemen of the House, I am frank to say to you th: | 
penalty entirely inadequate. The foree and effect of | 
remedial statute depends upon the penalty, and I an | | 
convineed that the penalty previded for herein wil! not insur 
the results which the committee hoped to obtain und | 
legi Those inclined to monopolize the foodstuffs © 
country will not be deterred or dissuaded by this penali, | 
0 | 


the gu 
is 


slation. 


This legislation has a twefold object. First, to redu ul 
high cost of living. And second, to insure sanitary foods 
people of the country as 2 public-health measure. 

Many poor people in this country are to-day suffering tv" | 
want of sufficient wholesome food, and the lack of pure “hol 
some food is not due to a searcity of foodstuffs. The rep rts 
of the Bureau of Markets and the report of the invesUicit* 
made by the Federal Trade Commission, together with t 
dence presented to the committee in the hearings on Ul 0") 
show conclusively that immense quantities of all kinds 0 
stuffs have been held in cold sterage for Many menu 
and withheld by the packers from the markets of the 
This is, indeed, a deplorable condition, and because of U 
the President, in his recent message, recommended to Cons! * 
that this legislation be enacted, and that, in addition theret ’ 
the Lever Food-Control Act be amended, which has alreauy De 
done by this House. 

The CHAIRMAN, 


eountry. 
this fact 


re 


time of the gentlemal Has 


The 
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Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, there is an amendment pending. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. I think 
‘he attention of the proponent of this amendment should be 
called to this amendment, in that it provides a double penalty. 

Mr. RICKETTS. The amendment was drawn very hastily 
vid it might be that it needs perfecting. 

Mr. GARD. I suggest that the gentleman had better fix it up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment for 
nformation, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

{\mendment offered by Mr. Ricketts: Page §S, line 8, after the word 
“tine,” strike out “not exceeding. $1,000 or imprisonment not more 
ihan one year or both’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘not less than 
<1.000 or imprisonment for one year or not more than $5,000 or im- 
risoument for not more than five years,” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

fhe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. Should not the amendment be corrected, since 

lus a double penalty in the amendment for the same thing? 

Mr. RICKETTS. In view of the suggestion of the gentle- 
ian, if he will suggest his amendment I will accept it, because 
I want it in correct form. 

Mr. GARD. I suggest to the gentleman that in lieu of the 
language he has chosen to put in that it should read “ not to 
xceed $5,000 or imprisonment for not more than five years, or 
both,’ or whatever the gentleman wants. 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment will be in order if the 

ntleman will present it. 

Mr. RICKETTS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to 
correct My amendment. 

Mr. GARD. I think the amendment may be corrected by 
<iriking out the first few words he has in his last insertion 
lhe CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
Mr. RICKETTS. 1 am certainly under obligations to the 
veniieman from Ohio {Mr. Garp]. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Chair will ask that the committee 
permit the gentleman from California |Mr. RAKER] to proceed 
vhile this amendment is being corrected. If there is no objec- 
ion, the gentleman from California will proceed. 

Mir. RAIKER. Mr, Chairman, I ask that the Clerk report my 

echdment, 

the Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, Raker: Page &, line %, after the word “ both,” 
rike out the rest of the line and all of lines 10, 11, and of 12 to and 

g the word “ prescribe.” 

‘ir. RAKER. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 

i most unusual provision. Here is a man or an associa- 
hat, being found guilty in a criminal court by fine or 
dgment, which would be the verdict of the jury and the judg- 


nent of the court following, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
blish and make provision for the publication of that judg- 
le} iividently there can be no purpose. I do not understand 


e reason the committee has for it, because in all criminal pro- 
ceediligs in the State and Federal courts are of public record, 
hy should the money of the Department of Agriculture be 
or publishing the fact that a judgment has been secured? 
to the Chairman for an answer to that. What is the 
se of that provision? 
\ir. HAUGEN. This was drawn in line with the pure food act, 
‘(| has proven very effective. For that reason it was inserted 
(his bill, that he may give publicity to it; and it may save a 
sood deal of litigation after it is known that publicity will be 
=1V¢ lor it 

Mi. MADDEN. You mean it will ruin a man’s business. 

Me HAUGEN, It will ruin him less than by hauling him into 


CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment of 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Ricketts}. 
Clerk read as follows: 
iment of Mr. Rickxgerts;: Page §, line 8, after the word “ fine,” 
t not exceeding $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
_ a, not exceeding $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
is, OF DO . 
CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Rickerts]. 
question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
emed to have it. 
RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 
committee divided ; and there were—ayes 9, noes 21. 
~) the amendment was rejected. 
sme CHAIRMAN. The yote now goes on the amendment 
cilered by the gentleman from California {Mr. Raker]. 
(uestion was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


\ 
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Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. WELLING. A _ parliamenta 
before we leave this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion to rise takes precedence of every- 
thing else. 

Mr. WELLING. I understood we amended this bill by adding 
section 11 (a). The penalties are only applied to those sections 
that are named in the bill. I want io ask the Chair if he would 
hold that section 11 (a) is covered by the penalty that we have 
already adopted in connection with this section, without an 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The new section is not a part of the section 
which precedes it. 

Mr. WELLING. I move io amend section 13. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is out of order. A motion to rise has 
been made. 

Mr. WELLING. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WELLING. There was a motion adopted that we should 
debate this section for 10 minutes, but it did not provide that 
other amendments should not be in order without debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is out of order. The mo- 
tion is that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr, Fess, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 9521, 
the cold-storage bill, had come to no resolution thereon. 


ry inquiry, Mr. Chairman, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 
Mr. MACGREGOR, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence, indefinitely, on account of committee work. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Mary A. Nichols (H. R. 3573, 65th 
Cong.), no adverse report having been made thereon. 

ENACTMENTS OF NINTH LEGISLATURE OF PORTO RICO. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs and ordered printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


As required by section 25 of the act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith 
copies of certain acts and resolutions enacted by the Ninth Leg 
islature of Porto Rico during its second session (February 10 
to July 6, inclusive). 

These acts and resolutions have not previously been trans- 
mitted to Congress, and none of them has been printed. 

Wooprow WILSON, 

THe White Houser, 

29 Neptember, 1919. 
LAWS OF ALASKA. 

‘The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read 
and, with accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
the Territories and ordered printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In compliance with the terms of section 16 of the Alaska 
organic act, approved August 24, 1912, I transmit herewith a 
volume containing the duly authenticated laws, resolutions, and 
memorials passed at the fourth session of the Alaska Territorial 
Legislature, which convened at Juneau, the capital, on March 3 
and adjourned May 1, 1919. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tuk WHite House, 

29 September, 1919. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will withhold 
his motion for a moment, I desire to ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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FROM THE SENATE. 


MibssAact 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 


was requested. 

S. 2925. An act to provide 
of the graves on foreign soil of mx 
the United States. 


funds for the care and maintenance 
“mbers of the military forces of 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appropri- 
ate committee as indicated below: 

S. 2928. An act to provide funds for the care and mainte- 
ives on foreign soil of members of the military 
United States; to the Committee on Military 


nance of the er 
forees of the 
Affairs, 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 9091. An act granting the consent of the Congress to the 
county of Hennepin, in the State of Minnesota, to construct, main- 
(ain, and operate a bridge across the Minnesota River. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion that the 
House cd adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 


September 30, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 


» HOW 
accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 16 
Tuesday, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOL ante AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, Ss, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally re sauna as follows: 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 9592) extending the benefits of 
the general pension laws to the members of the. Wi rhth, Twen- 
tieth, Twenty-sixth, Twenty-seventh, Twenty-eighth, Twenty- 


Thirty-second, and Thirty-third 
s of artillery, the several troops 
dependent companies which com- 
sylvania Vo om er Militia, otherwise known as 
he “emergency men,” who were called into service by the 
President of the United States of America, officered by the 
United States officers, and sworn into the service of the United 
States for an indefinite period, the as if they had been in 
the service of the United States for a period of 90 days or more; 
he Cy ger on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr ULLOCH: A bill (H. R. 
modify article "4 of the war-risk insurance act; 
on literstate and Foreign Commerce 
By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H.R. 9594 ) prohibiting the 
of papers of declaration of in tention to become citizens or 


Yhirtieth, Thirty-first, 
the several batt : 


the several 


ir hy 
hintii, 


Regiments, 


1 the Pent 


sume 


and 


mitcee 


9593) to amend 
to the Com 


issuance 
tinal 


papers of citizenship to certain aliens who claimed exemption 
from mil ry service in the present war, and providing for the 
deportation of certain aliens who surrendered their first papers 
of citizenship in order to escape military service; to the Com 
I! é on Immigration and Naturalization. 
By Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: Joint resolution (H. J. 1 

219) proposing an amendment to the Constitution providing for 
th i rtionment of the Representatives and direct taxes 


States: to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 
Under clause 1 of Rule XNII, private bills and resolutions 
“1 itroduced and severally referred as follows 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (HL. R. 9595) granting an increase 
of pension to James M. Baxter; to the Committee on Invalid 


Also, a bill CH. R. 9596) 
Mary A. Nichols; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 9597) granting a pension to 
Hiurry L. Vance mmittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (HL. R. granting a pension to 
Harvey : to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill CH. R, 9599) granting a pension to Nancy G. West; 
the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. 1 


m nsion to I 


- to the ¢ 


9598 ) 


.. 9600) granting an increase of 


1) “Mr, HASKELL: A Dill (H. R. 9601) for the relief of John 
©. Ne'son: to the ¢ ‘ommitte e on Claims. 
Also, a bill (H.R 


the Committee on Claims, 


homas Donohue; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- | 
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granting an increase of pension to | 


| 


<j ents 
9602) for the relief of Louis S. Barrett; to | Chicago, Il... for the repeal of the tax on outdoor amuser if 


SEPTEMBER 29. 


By Mr. HOLLAND: A bill (H. R. 9608) for the relief of the 
Link Belt Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.; to the Committee on Clainys 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9604) for the relief of the L’oyd Meditey 
raneo Societa Italiana di Navigazione, owners 

steamer Titania ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9605) for the relief of Th. Brovig as owner 
of the bark Bennesivct ; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9606) for the relief of Gaetano David 
Olivari fu Fortunato, as managing owner of the Italian hay) 
Doris; to the Committee on Claims. 

sy Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9607) for 4 
relief of Charles H. Fullerton; to the Committee on Clainis. 

3y Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 9608) granting an ineresse of 
pension to Susannah D. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9609) for the relief of Charles GC. Sehilli 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 9610) for the relief of Ellen Dris. 
coll; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 9611) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles M. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RANDALL of California: A bill (H. R. 9612) to roe- 
move the charge of desertion against William H. Stubbins; 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 9613) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward Cooper; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H? R. 9614) granting a pension to Ellen N. Pear- 
po to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 9615) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to correct an error in an Indian allotme nt; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

sy Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 9616) granting a pension {o 
William Blades; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. TOWNER: A bill (HA. R. 9617) granting an increase 
of pension to Hugh Reece ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 9618) granting an increase of 
pension to Joshua W. Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9619) granting a pension to § 
Baker: to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9620) for the relief of William Befuhs. 
alias Charles Cameron; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 9621) granting an increas 
of pension to John C. Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 
mus; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: Resolution (H. Res. 314) to i ; 
the compensation of E. Finley Kitson as assistant in the House 
document room; to the Committee on Accounts. 


of the Italian 


S» 


to 


arah Barnes 


9622) granting a pension to Phillip Aus- 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: Petition of the Polish-American people 
of New Hampshire, adopted at a mass meeting held at Man- 
chester, N. H., on September 14, 1919, protesting against outrages 
and horrors being committed in Silesia and appealing for proper 
modification of the terms of the treaty of peace affecting Poland 
to furnish protection to the Poles of Silesia; to the Committe 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Polish citizens of New Hampshire, 
meeting held at Manchester, N. H., on September 7, 1919, pro- 
testing against persecution of Poles by the German Army 1D 
Silesia and appealing to the Government of the United Stutes 
for aid to end these abuses; to the Committee on Porcign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of 18 members of General Edmund Letley Camp 
No. 12, United Spanish War Veterans, of Laconia, N. H.. av’ 

cating the passage of House bill No. 2, for the relief of invall 
soldiers ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the fire mars 
Illinois, opposing the Senate explosives act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


at 


of Chicago, IL, P- 


Also, petition of Tanners’ Products Co., ae 
posing the Plumb plan for control of the railroads; to the Com 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. e 


Also, petition of the Royal Arcanum Hospital Association, 


to the C ‘ommittee on Ways and Means. 
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petition of Seaver Post, No. 253, Grand. Army of the Re- ‘There being no objeetion, the letter was referred to the Com- 

wo hlie, of Rantoul, Il, favoring the bill to inerease Civil War | mittee on. Agriculture and Forestry anid orderes 
neions: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. the Recorp, as follow 

netition of Washburn Crosby Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 

> the Vestal bill (H. R. 7482) to establish a standard of 
on flour,.ete.; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, | Hon. L. C. 


| to be printed in 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Woor, } 


PHIPP 
United States Senate, Woushington. D. ¢ 


} 
- } 
} 
1 
| 


tition of St. Josephs Society, of Peru, Ok, opposing Gru - Cmcernine ti ; 
rowner educational bills; to the Committee on Eduea- | , : e impor hn of Australasian 





} Wools, it Seems to us necessary to correct s« nisstatements 
made i ha le “* . + by ‘ ty fry {’ ‘ . 
on of Rockford Central Labor Union, of Reekford, ie a ss elas i +o eee aoe as ou frou ae Snyder, of 
- against the reviving of price-fixing boards; to} », ll oe the Ser sa f bet ee tenes a omp nd re- 
» on Agriculture. n-inattee of tention eat Coe orestry. A 
mn of United States Custom Inspectors’ Assoecia- thie c te ¢ Fins ant eT : +4 ~ tv ~ & bestia 
House bills 6659 and 6577; to the Committee on rine ry 4 Bi ct aber coe ) e tele 
the Treasury Department bee the folieuiie- ittenti 
of the Crane Co., of Chicago, Lil, favoring | 1. The) ninihedne? “ of Austral i 
1, 5012, and 7017, relating to patents; to the], mae ore UStPale l ! 
D, { : } states IS not an attem } , P : » weals 
| tents, Bs , : ie he : It is a conces ranted hy cd 4 An aoe 
citizens of Marseilles, Ill, opposing the I’ess- | acai dan tain a lest of American 
or an appropriation to investigate the cause of ene] en tn net i sind , o ooo ty Ol a un ty pes oO 
».; to the Committee on Education. fabric nicl eh . od ae , +7 cuction oj 
i): Petition of National Association of United Seattle a Salil “etna? cheer ad sia the = l 
it Employees at pavy yards and stations, 2 ‘he id ae ear ATG oe a Sane at Se: 
i compensation for the employees at navy iin : ee ae ( 1,000,000 
to the Com! AtLG-OR Navitl \ —— to-sell in the 1 sited s tt I> i ' ; \ ae : y 
Ni of Vermont: Petition of sundry tizens of | Voted in the tel oe - ; , ns See 
Libunane ( the bleekade vainst tin 1-1 ees ert nA I ; 
epubrl the Committee on Fore \ffairs Th 
C tition. « th (rill (1 wm ¢ ) a ’ ’ sa 4 3 | 
’ Live Given TOV naine to ih reat 1 , ille 
yyyil tee on Agricuiturs Lon ‘ : ; 
: Petition of T J, Sokol, of Cleveland, Ohio, enriy ‘fe taken rom I be] tment ot Agriculture ieee a 
the passage of the Meyers. bill; to the Com lune 30: 1919 vithe a ear a = tui oe - “ 
Alfal time. on, lay vith er ad to t} Vit aria g - 
Rt: Letter from the Mississippi Valley Associa. | Of the { ta mout thus indicated cm i i 354.000 000 
Bailes ale nis pron . an RED DOSS le gislatio peunds were of thre Pe ehths hilo “1 Tr pOTTE r. TT} ic San amount 
C‘omimittee on Rivers.and Harbors. | ntirely inadequate to supply the requirements of the mills fi 
hilip LB. ra ae at law, Vallejo, fine wools, andthe amout f of eonle wt this tw . . : 
I se ob} JL providing for an increas 1: a : rages a : apa 
annie ' a tas deat Naval Affairs pa a this year wi come ral ho of fulfilling the Sal 
om the Boston Manufacturing Co., Whitten "E Tevontion to p the st of cloth withir 
x Co., und the Waltham Bleachery & Dye ‘te ohne Sania amet sak tae id ae aed i Se eee : 


VMass., protesting against the licensing feature 
bill, Hi. R: SOTS; to the Committee on Ways 


fine wools such as would inevitably 
secure an ample supply of wools of 
able source, namely, Australasi: 





Respectfu ly, PAl Tl’ (tpt oe 
SENATE. Secreta 


1On | Mr. BRANDEGEE. I present a resolution a 


spay. SNepteml aU, LALA, ‘ , . : Tae : : ; ; . 
DAL, Cf} CMtUuet MS. | ¢ onnolly Branch. rien f Trish I reedom. of 7 Vo} ( 
Kt Forrest J. Prettym: A Eee OR red the N ¥.:, which I ask to ha rinted in the Recor nal erred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
e con o the duties of each day ith a clearer | There being no objection, the resolutio wit forred 
rt and with a firmer grasp upon its duties | Committee on Foreign R tions and ordered to be ( 
rp ry : | 3 ¢ : 
ed our hearts to Thee and asked Thy guidance Recorp, as follows 
re the God of all the nations. Thou hast | TIEADQUART TAMES COXNOLLY I 
Thy hand. Thou hast led our fathers FRIENDS OF IRISH 
‘ ; r f : \ Yo Vey 
Grant us to-day Thy grace for the dis- | © 101 
+} hig i Tor Chr ’o enka ) | At a regul i th ! 
are ~ h ource Bor Chi ous oe - AUK r Freedom, held at the \ ( », 1904 Bathgate A 
rday’s proceedings was read and approved. | september 17, t! prot 
| adopted 
GI FROM Hl HOUSE. ‘“*Resoived, That we, the members o t he Tames { T ! 
he House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- | Friends of Irish Freedom, in meeting assembled, do hereby prot vit 
a ae) es . | yower within us against ratification 
Clerk anno eer ‘ » Sneaker , | all the power wit ; 
. kom ee that the anes of the | our Nation, our liberty, and our homes—th 
the following enrolled bill and joint resolu | and d it, European selfish s, and jug the * leas 
hereupon signed by the Vice President: =. He olved, rhat we 1 irther prot : against it as tr A i 
) : say ‘6 feel that their beloved country should not tail to no European 
) revive and reenact the act entitled “An act | ; nee? 


" ‘ ; . ons ‘a og who would give and have given the last drop of blood in th 
incinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Rail- | to defend that country’s honor, and who will make the same sacrifices 
uuild, reconstruct, maintain, and operate a | again, a . to ae erve — country ata dangerous Europea 
s alliances; a ho further prot mo ‘mphaticall igainst ratif 
Penmnessee River near Chattanooga, in Hamil- alliances > and who ur te: t em} lati lly against ratifi 
: _ ” a =e | tion in any shape or form of ‘article 10’ in said league, feeling it to 
State of Tennessee”; and 1a most sinister movement aim d at robbing once more American mothet 
loint: resolution. authorizing the Secretary of | hood of those near and dear to them in the person of their growing sor 
rtain sums appropriated for the support of the | to pay the price in blood and tears fot Eur ee eee oI 
E mS APProprss ; Upp! | ‘right by might onquest of small and weak nations, 
il years ending June 30, 1919, and June 30, 1920, | Roperick J. Kp 
jum: “oy . ++. Vice P 
AS e MicHArL Fertoy 


ve n 






| PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. ee 
; L have received from the Secretary of the Na- on Cperesaz, 

on Of Wool Manufacturers, of Boston, Mass., a JOUN FLATLRY, ” 

tatementss made in a telegram from W. A, eC anu Resolut 

er, Colo., relative-to wool importation from Great : . in Rede ae a 

telegram wes inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL Mr. LODGE presented the petition of Charles Barsotti, editor 

} september 22. IT ask.that the letter may be referred.| of Il Progresso Italo-Americano, of New York City, N. ¥., pray- 

ae e on Agricultureand Forestry and printed in the | ing that justice be done to Italy in the matter of Fiume, which 

was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
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He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cambridge, 
Chelsea, Newton, Milton, Somerville, Cliftondale, Lynn, Brook- 
line, Quincy, Boston, and Braintree, all in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, praying for the ratification of the proposed league of 
nations treaty without amendment, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Boston, 
Worcester, Brockton, Somerville, North Cohasset, Walpole, Wol- 
laston, South Braintree, and Salem, all in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
league of nations treaty and praying for its separation from the 
treaty of peace, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the city council of 
Malden, Mass., favoring the enactment of legislation providing 
proper punishment for profiteers, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Patrick Henry Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, of Gardner, Mass., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed league of nations treaty, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Grand Rapids, Onsted, Rogers, Newberry, and Lansing, all in 
ithe Siate of Michigan, praying for the ratification of the pro- 
posed league of nations treaty, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial of Local Union, No. 751, 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, of Topeka, Kans., remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called Cummins bill, pro- 
viding for private ownership and control of railroads, etc., which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. WALSH of Mussachusetts. I have received a communica- 
tion in the nature of a petition favoring ratification, without 
suendment, of the league of nations treaty. The communication 
is from the president of the Newton Theological Institution, the 
religious educational center of the Baptist Churches of Massa- 
chusetts. I ask that it may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 

Tue NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
Newton Centcr, HMass., September 23, 1919. 


lion. Davip I. WalsnH: I have the honor of transmitting to you the 
following resolution, unanimously adopted by the faculty and students 
of the Newton Theological Institution, Newton Center, Mass., September 
23, 1919: 

“In the interest of the organized peace of the world we urge our 
Representatives in the United States Senate not to imperil the league of 
nations by adopting amendments which will necessitate a reopening of 
peace negotiations. Whatever the defects of the proposed league, they 
van be remedied in the light of experience It is time to make an ex- 
periment in human brotherhood.” 

Respectfully, yours, 
(GEORGE Epwin Horr, 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Clainis, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 2716) to relieve the estate of Thomas H. Hall, de- 
ceased, late postmaster at Panacea, Fla., and the bondsmen of 
said Thomas H. Hall, of the payment of money alleged to have 
been misappropriated by a clerk in said office (Rept. No. 229) : 


_—at 


A bill (GH. R. 753) for the relief of Susie Currier (Rept. No. 
227); and 
A bill (i. R. 2452) for the relief of Charles A. Carey (Rept. 


No, 228). 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to whieh was 
referred the bill (S. 2773) for the relief of Ethel Proctor, re- 
poried it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 230) 
thereon, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (8S. 3109) to amend section 26 of the act approved July 
17, 1916, known as the Federal farm-loan act: to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill GS. 3110) to amend the revenue act of 1918, approved 
February 24, 1919; to the Committee on Finance. 

\ bill CS. 3111) granting an increase of pension to Ann G. 
Ford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3112) for the relief of ceriain settlers in Oregon for 
losses sustained during the Rogue River Indian outbreak in 
southern Oregon in 1855; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

A bill (S. 3113) for the relief of James Russell; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 3114) granting an increase of pension jo ( 
Whitcher ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (8S. 3115) authorizing the Secretary of the Inte 
correct an error in an Indian allotment; 
Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 8116) granting an increase of pension to 
Dearing ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (8, 8117) granting a pension to Elise Seabel: gnd 

A bill (S. 3118) granting an increase of pension to Eliz, M 
Miller (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Poy: 
sions. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 3119) for the relief of Con Murphy (with se 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3120) granting a pension to William MeCiyy 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STANLEY: . 

A bill (S. 3121) to amend the act entitled “An act to provir 
relief in cases of contracts connected with the prosecution «{ 
the war, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1919: to thy 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (8S, 3122) for the relief of the National Laundry (0 
the Committee on Claims. , 

A bill (S. 3123) granting a pension to Mary Ellen Woodwar) 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (8S. 3124) granting a pension to George Price (wit! 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (8. 3125) authorizing the Secretary of War to transfer 
certain surplus machine tools and other equipment to the Fed 
eral Board for Vocational Education; and 

A bill (S. 3126) authorizing the detail of commissioned otlicers 
of the Army to take courses of instruction within two years 
from date of commission; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BIL. 


Mr. MYERS submitted an amendment relative to the salaries 
of members of the Metropolitan police force of the District 0 
Columbia, intended to be proposed by him to the first deficien 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Comunitites « 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

WAR-RISK INSURANCE. 

Mr. MCKELLAR subinitted an amendment intended to be j 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 8778) to amend and modify th 
war-risk insurance act, which was referred to the Committ 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Ab 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presider 
had, on the 29th instant, approved and signed the joint resol 
tion (S. J. Res. 75) authorizing the appointment of an amass 
dor to Belgium. 

LANDING OF MARINES IN 

Mr. NEW. If it is in order at this time, I ask for the vo 
sideration of Senate resolution 198, which was submitted ye 
terday and went over under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair lays before the Seal 
the following resolution, which will be read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 198, submitted yesterday 
by Mr. New, «as follows: 

Whereas it is reported in the newspapers of this date that a force 0 
American sailors or marines were landed on the Dalmatian coas 
from a vessel of the United States Navy by direction of the Brits! 
Admiralty and without the knowledge of the President, the Secretary 
of the United States Navy, or other competent authority of the United 
States: Therefore be it ; 
Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested to inform | 

Senate of the facts concerning this report at the eariiest pos’ 

moment. 

Mr. POMERENE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators ill 
swered to their names: 


TEOPOY 


rior t 
to the Committec on 


John Cc. 


DALMATIA 


ree of 


the 
hle 


Ashurst Curtis Hale Keyes 
Ball Dial Harding eB IEDy 
Bankhead Dillingham Harris a matte 
Beckham Edge iarrison phery 
Borah Fernald Henderson Lenroo 
Brandegee Fletcher Hitchcock OOO tek 
Calder Frelinghuysen — Jones, N. Mex. - Kellar 
Capper Gay Jones, Wash. 9 -y on 
Chamberlain Gore Kendrick MeNart 


Kenyon 


Culberson Gronna 





Penrose Simmons Trammell 


M . Phelan Smith, Ariz. Underwood 

Ni Phipps Smith, Ga. Wadsworth 

‘ Poindexter Smoot Walsh, Mass. 

‘ Pomerene Spencer Walsh, Mont. 

\ Ransdell Sterling Warren 

. Robinson Swanson Watson 

rn Sheppard Thomas Williams 

Shields Townsend Wolcott 

McKELLAR. ‘The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman], 
nator from Maryland [Mr. Samira], and the Senator from 
ky [Mr. 


ry"! 
rhe 
d from the 


e Senator from Maine [Mr. Frerenarp]. 


senator from South Dakota [Mr,. Jomnson] is 
Senate by illness in his family. He is paired 
I ask that 


STANLEY] are detained from the Senate on official 
1 


this 





ment may stand for the day. 

VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators have answered 
Leall, There is a quorum present. The pending ques 
the resolution of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New}, 

heretofore been read. 


HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
1a Why he addresses this resolution to the Secretary 
If the resolution is proper at all—and I suppose it is 
Senate wants to keep picking away at these 

iid ask why the Senator does not address the reso- 


i t 


Presiden yf the United States, as he is involved in 
Mr. President, I have addressed the resolution to 
if State as being the department of the Govern 
supposed to have information about such mat 
has any infermation these days about what is 


American troops. I thought the resolution was 
proper authority, and I still think How- 
no objection to modifying the resolution so that it 


SO. 


ssed to the President, if it would be more accept- 
itor from Nebraska in that form. 
ITCHCOCK. The subject of the resolution involves the 
th Navy: the Senator inquiry makes it involve 
of Stat it also involves the President of the 
| hy mentioning him in the preamble; and it seems 
ose circumstance it clearly ought to go to the 
{ nited States. 
Mr. President, I have no ebjection to the resolution 
President. I had supposed, however, and I still 
the Department of State was the department of! 
at charged with the duty and responsibility of 
ch evidence as that fer which the resolution calls. 
THOMAS. Mr. President 
PRESIDENT. Do the Senator from Indiana 
or from Colorado? 
W. Certainly 
LAs If I mistake not, all inquiries. for inferma- 


ecretary of State are addressed to the Presi- 
nt being the head of foreign affairs and the See- 
reporting to him. If I am in error in that state 
Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. KNox] will 
[ think that all inquiries, by way of resolution, of 
tment heretofore been addressed th 


| 


have 


to 
Mr. President, the practice has been both ways. 
a request to the President, even though it goes 
f State, President decides the question 
‘not it is compatible with the public inte to 

So in any form it is in effect a request of the 
ily goes around through the Department of State. 
that the resoiution be amended so 
’resident. I think that would be better. 
1 will accept that amendment, if it is suggested 
nt, Mr. President. 

I suggest it as an amendment. 
I accept the amendment. 

T suggest.to the Senator from Indiana also to 
ds “if not incompatible with the public interest,” 
is the form usually followed. 

l accept that suggestion also. 


as the 


rest 


I suggest 


tly to the 


; ‘OCK. Mr. President, as modified, so far as I am 
there will be no objection to the adoption of the | 
oa I think, however, it is rather discreditable to the 
‘ United States to be forever prodding the adminis- 
these matters, which are necessarily reutine and 
irisdiction of the President under present war 
oe [t is just as reasonable for the United States at 
ty ony ut Hime, under the decisions of the supreme council, 
. u on Austrian territory as it is for us to hold 


German territory, and there is no more reason for 
LO oO] 


ne than there is for inquiring into the other; 
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| but if the Senator wishes to get the information I am perfectly 
willing to have him get it. 
|} Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I think it is discreditable rather 
| that so many occasions arise to make these inquiries necessary. 
I think that the people of the United States are interested in 
knowing just what are the facts behind the landing of armed 
American forces on the coast of a country with which w 
presumably at peace. The resolution calls for that 
and for nothing more 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
refer when he 
Mr. NEW. 


e are 


information 
Mr. wha 
with which we are at peace” 
ar with Italy and hay 1¢ 


President, to 
a country 


not at W 


does the Senator 
says “ 
We are ver been 





at war with Italy. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘This is not Italian soil. 

Mr. NEW. Nor have we been at war with 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But this is not Serbian soi 

Mr. NEW. It is Daimatia; and we are not at Dal 
matia, and have not been. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Thi Austrian soi 

Mr. NEW. Very well. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And we are just as wuch at r with 
Austria as we are with Germany. Now n Ger! 
with our Army for temporary purposes y should 
marines be on Austrian soil? The Senator may be | ring une 
the delusion that this is Italian soil, but it is not Italian 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, our troops were landed there to 
interfere with the nationals of a country witl hich re ho 
only at peace but with which we have been associated in the 
war which has just come to a ¢l — ee. 10 possible ob 
jection to furnishing to the Congr of the United States and, 
through it, to the peopie ¢ the United States the facts which 
are sought to be obtained by the resolution. If the Senator s 
no further objectio » interpose, I should like to have the res« 


? 












lution adopted. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. is no objectic n t resolution, 
if Senators are willing to father a constant rei iOn Of anno} 
ing and unnecessary proddings of an administration which is 
doing the best it can under serious circumstance The ‘Senator 
would be just as much justified in demanding of the President 
to know why our soldiers are on the bridgeheads of the Rhine. 
They are there for neeessary war purposes; they are there for 
the purpose of preserving the peace; and in this case, on Aus- 
trian soil, they are there to endeavor to prevent insurrectionary 
and lawless confli between the Jugo-Slavs and the Italians. 
The Senator knows it such outbreak would be disastre 
and might result in setting on fire again the material which has 
only I cently been s ed from th disasters of war. Now, if 
the Senator ait i go on, he will get the information from 
the President: he will get the information which he ought to 
know now, that this is Austrian soil; that there is danger there 
of race conflict between Italians and Jugo-Slavs, and that Ame 
ican marines are there in performance of the policy of thi 
preme war council which has been in effect since the armisi 
was signed, and are there for the purpose of preserving 
until by peacefui methods the settlement of th 
brought about. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does S fi ind 
yield to the Senator from Pennsyliva 

Mr. NEW. I yield to the Senator i Peni il 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I really do net thir i! 
Senator frem Indiana has deserved the seveli ‘ = 
received from the Senator from Nebraska; nor do i think that 
it is quite fair or quite in accordance with the cts to charg 





the adminis 
this war or anything that has grown 
out of the war. I do not think there has ever a mor 
splendid illustration of the absence of partisanship and the 
presence of a high-minded attitude toward the projects of the 
administration connected with the war than the Republican 
Party and the Democratic Party in the Senate have shown dui 


Senators upon this side with undertaking to heckle 


tration in connection with Ss 


been 


ing this war. It is a mistake upon the part of the Senator 
from Nebraska to say that we have habitually been 


marines; that there has hardly been an administration 


ii 


which marines have not been landed in Central and Sout 
America. 
The Senator from Nebraska overlooks the sig int fact that 


in the past wherever we have landed American marines 01 
wherever we have sent the American Army or the American 
Navy we have sent them to defend the lives and property of 
| American citizens. This thing stands out by itself. It may be 
| a necessary outcome of the war. It may be that these marines 
were landed under sufficient authority. If that is true, it is 
likely to be repeated again and again before this greut conflict 
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has been finally closed; and if that is likely to occur, it seems 
to me that the Senator from Nebraska should welcome the oppor- 
tunity to have laid before the Senate and before the people, for 
the first and probably necessarily for the last time, a full ex- 
planation of the reasons and the circumstances and the condi- 
tions under which it may recur. 








Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have heard the remarks of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. It seems to me that this is the state of 


facts with reference to Dalmatia: 


The war against Austria was progressing. There was a 
eollapse of the Austrian Empire. Certain territory on the 


Adriatic was taken over by the allied powers. Certain terri- 
tory was assigned, with the agreement of the Italian Govern- 
ment, for the supervision and control of the troops of the United 
States, with her authority. I should like to ask the Senator if 
he is willing, under an obligation like that, the promise of the 
Italian Government, this territory having been turned over to 
the jurisdiction of the United States until peace is made and the 
treaty ratified, for the United States troops to be driven out in 
violation of a contract and in violation of this obligation? 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, if the Senator from Indiana will 
permit me- 

Mr. NEW. 

Mr. KNOX. As far as the Senator from Pennsylvania is con- 
cerned he has not raised any such question. We can not take 
the word of the Senator from Virginia about these international 
matters. I will take his word personally for anything that he 
may choose to give it for, but we are entitled to have the infor- 
mation directly. 

Mr. SWANSON. TI ask the Senator, under a state of facts 
like that, is he willing for the flag of the United States to be 
driven out without consulting its Government? 

Mr. KNOX. I want to know what are the facts. 

Mr. SWANSON. I say, if those facts should be disclosed— 
and, as I understand, they have been disclosed ; I think they were 
disclosed by the Secretary of the Navy to-day; I think that has 
been the understanding, that a certain part of the Adriatic was 
turned over to Italy and a certain part to the United States and 
a certain part to others to take care of pending a treaty of peace, 
I for one, as an American citizen loving the American flag, will 
never consent to have that flag, when it is put there properly 
under an agreement during war, driven out by anybody, if that 
state of facts exists. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, if that state of facts exists, it is 
very evident from what the Secretary of the Navy said yester- 
day that he did not know it. So far as I am concerned, I should 
like to have the details of the agreement that is mentioned by 
the Senator from Virginia. Like the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, of course I am willing to take the word of the Senator 
from Virginia for almost anything, but I should like to have 
officially the facts about this agreement. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the facts ought to be given officially. 

Mr. NEW. That is what this resolution calls for. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have not authoritative information; that 
is true; but what I protest against is condemning your own 
Navy and your own Government, before you get the facts, for 
what occurred yesterday. Anybody would have imagined yes- 
terday, from the discussion in this Chamber and what has been 
given out, that the United States had declared war against Italy. 

Mr. NEW. Why, Mr. President, I think the Senator will 
search in vain in the Recorp, either yesterday or to-day, for any 
word that was said by anybody on either side of this question 
that reflects upon the Navy of the United States or any official 
connected with the United States Government. The resolution 
usks for a plain statement of the facts as far as they can be 
revealed, and I think the Congress of the United States is en- 
titled to them. I think the people of the United States are 
entitled to them. I am perfectly willing to father this resolu- 
tion. If I had not been, I would not have introduced it. I think 
the time has come when the people of the United States should 
know the character of the agreement mentioned by the Senator 
from Virginia, if there is such a one. Let us know the facts. 
That is what this resolution calls for. Senators speak of an 
order having been issued by the supreme council. I think it 
vould be well for us to know who our representative on the 
council is, 


Certainly. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
ine, here is what I am referring to: 


Mr. Lopcr. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 
Mr. Hircucock. Yes. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


LopGe. When did we go to war with Italy? 
Hircucock. We have not gone to war with Italy. 
It is the Italians that we drove out of Trau. 


LODGE 
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I can not draw any other deduction from that than tha: there 
Was an impression on the mind of the senior Senator froy 
Massachusetts that we had declared war against Italy, It y ould 
convey that impression to the country. * 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no, Mr. President, I never suggested tha; 
ve had declared war against Italy. I said that we had beer 
guilty of an act of war. r 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator wanted to know whey wo 
clared war against Italy. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not say we declared war against Italy 
Of course, that is too absurd. ' a 
Mr. SWANSON. The Senator does not claim that this js 
declaration of war by Congress, but that it is an act of war) | 

Mr. LODGE. I think it looks very much like it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator used this language: 

When did we go to war with Italy? 


That is the Senator's inquiry. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely; that is just what I mean, beenys 
we never have gone to war with Italy. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Pennsylvania dis. 
cussed an invasion, and the Senator from Massachusetts (is. 
cussed going to war, whereas the fact was that our marines 
were landed on Austrian territory under an agreement wit! 
Italy, Great Britain, and France. 

Mr. SWANSON. What I protest against——- 


Mr. LODGE. When was that agreement made, and w) 
made it? 
Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I think I have the floo) 


What I protest against is that before you ascertain the facts. 
before you have this resolution of inquiry presented to th 
President, you condemn your own Government, and try to cre 
ate friction abroad. Why did you not make the inquiry and 
iearn the circumstances under which it was done before yo 
commenced condemning it? All that we asked was that yo 
should suspend your judgment until you got the facts, whic 
you failed to do. 

Mr. LODGE. That is what I want to get, and what I ca 
not get from anybody on your side: Who made the agreement? 
When was it made? 

Mr. SWANSON. 

Mr. LODGE. 
Dalmatian coast. 

Mr. SWANSON. AsTI understand—and I simply say this fro 
general information derived at the timre—when the arrang 
ments were made for the Adriatic, certain territory was to lx 
guarded by the United States, and certain territory was to ly 
guarded by England and others. Now, I may not have accurat 
information; I do not speak authoritatively; but what [ pro 
test against is that the chairman of the Foreign Relations Co! 
mittee of the Senate, while he is waiting for information whic 
he can get if the resolution is passed, does not suspend his 
judgment, but condemns his own Government. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not condemning my own Government. | 
want to know; that is all. I ask the Senator who made thi 
agreement, and where was it made, and by whom? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator can get that information; bu 
why did he not suspend judgment until the information cam 
in, so as to see whether his judgment was right or not’ 

Mr. LODGE. 
got it himself, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the agreement was the 
order of the supreme council, which is made unanimously, “n¢ 
the United States participates in it. 

Mr. LODGE. I see. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator knows very well that sine 
last November the supreme council has been in contro! 0! all 
of these territories, of the German territory as well as ef te 
Austrian territory ; and it does not make any difference \ he ther, 
under the orders of the supreme council, military forces = 
used or naval forces. They are used by concurrence and agree: 
ment between the great nations that constitute the supreme 
council. 

Mr. LODGE. 
council? 


What agreement? 
The agreement to land troops to protect th 


nat 
{ 


The Senator from Virginia evidently has » 


t since 


Our forces are under the control of the supren' 


Britain ane 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Just as those of Great val her 
France and Italy are, to the extent that Italy can control Ni 
own forces. The Senator knows that. that i 

Mr. LODGE. They may or may not be; but I notice that) 
is the American ships that are ordered to the place. Massa 


Mr. President, has the Senator from 


if QS supreme 


who const 


Mr. FALL. y 
chusetts any information as to the composition o! tl 
council, by what authority it was constituted, and 
tute it? 








1919. 


Mr. LODGE. 

Mr. FALL. 
be answered, 
araska has any information on that point. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator knows how 
council was constituted. 

Mr. FALL. I am asking the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
vere associated in the war. 

Mr. FALL. What nations? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, 
he United States. 

Mr. FALL. 
way ? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I did not. 

Mr. FALL. Who did? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, 
as the Senator very well knows, 
agreed to. 
are not at 


I have none. 


the 


It was a war measure-—— 


We peace. We have stopped fighting ; 


Germany in check and keeping Austria-Hungary in check. 
Mr. FALL. 
my question, who are the supreme council, and how were they 
wustituted, and who are they? 
council now ? 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. 


until this treaty of peace is ratified. 


Mr. FALL. I defy the Senator to name the American 
member of it. Who is he? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not going to name anything to the 
Nenator. 


Mr. FALL. ‘The Senator does not know anything about it. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK, 


will exist until the nations are at peace. 

Mr. FALL. 
does the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then the 
thought he was. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator has been seeking information from 
just such sources as he is getting it from now, and he gets a 
“ninp speech whenever he asks for information. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I thank the Senator. He is very kind. 

fr. FALL. The Senator from Indiana has the floor, as I 
inderstand. 


Senator is worse off than I 


Mr. NEW. JI yield the floor. 

Mr. FALL. I was trespassing upon the time of the Senator 
rom Indiana. 

Mr. NEW. I simply wanted to ask the question which the 


Nor 


itor from New Mexico did ask, as to who is the representa- 
live of the United States upon the supreme council. 

Mr. FALL. Then, Mr. President, if I have the floor, I should 
ike to knew who the members of the supreme council are 
{, und what difference there is between the peace commis- 

if there is one, representing this country and what he 

the supreme council, and who constitute the members, if 


are any members, of the peace commission of the 
United States, 
the VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution does not call for 
t information, 
Mr. PALL. Mr. President, while they are seeking informa- 


over the telephone, I presume, I should like some other 
mation. I should like to know if there is not a treaty 
bending which was refused to the Foreign Relations Com- 
lee of the Senate concerning the Dalmatian and Adriatic 
(s; and I should like to know, while the Senator is hunting 
information, if the treaty which was printed here by order 
1 Senate a few days ago, which the Senator from Massa- 
setts Succeeded in obtaining from some portion of the earth, 
parently, does not deal with this question ? 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is the Senator asking me any question? 
Mr, PALL. Well, I do not think I will get any information. 
[ am Just throwing out this inquiry, so that the Senator, if he 
‘uh acquire the information, may give it to the Senate later. 
‘ll suggesting information upon which I should like to found 
‘lon In yoting finally. I am suggesting a reason for what 


S 


) { 


1 
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It seems to me that that is the first question to 
1 should like to know if the Senator from Ne- 


supreme 
It was constituted by the nations that 


Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and 


Did the Senntor assist in constituting it in any 


And we are still under war conditions, 
No treaty of peace has been 
The Senator goes on the theory that we are at peace. 
that is all. 
We are operating under an armistice, and during this tem- 
porary period between war and peace the supreme council must 
ef necessity have control over the forces that are there keeping 


If the Senator will yield to me, getting back to 
Who constitutes the supreme 
They are constituted by the war powers 


ef the nations that were associated in the war; and the supreme 
eouncil will be there, and will be in control of the situation, 





The Senator can defy until he is black 
n the face; but he knows, and all the Senators know, who 
are here holding up this treaty and delaying its ratification by 
a systematic filibuster, in spite of the will of the people of the 
United States, that the supreme council exists in Europe, and 


I do not know anything of the facts, and neither 
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might be denounced, and has been denounced by the Senator, a- 
delay in the consideration of the treaty pending before us 

I am suggesting, Mr. President, this: I listened a few days 
since to the Senator from Nebraska expressing his virtuous 
indignation that the Senator from Massachusetts should ask 
to have read to this body a treaty with Austria, which is 
involved in the treaty which we now have under consideration. 
and concerning which no hearings have been had. I would like 
to have had some information concerning this very Adriatic 
coast and the disposition which is to be made in treaties which 
are being held back from the Senate of the United States, which 
the President has in his possession, but which he has simply 
said he did not propose to give us until we were through with 
this treaty. They are inextricably mixed up with the matter 
now under discussion, and if we had information of this kind 
it would not compel us to go to the columns of news press da\ 
by day for information with reference to foreign affairs. Then 
these little interesting controversies would not occupy so much 
of the time of the Senate and the Senator would not be justified 
in accusing Senators upon this side of entering into a filibuste: 
for the purpose of deferring consideration of the treaty which is 
now before us. 

If a few intelligent questions—or, possibly, to the mind of thi 
Senator from Nebraska, entirely unintelligent questions—could 
be answered, if a little light could be thrown upon some of 
these subjects by some one claiming to know something about 
them, we would not necessarily be compelled to scan so closely 
the columns of the daily press and we would not be compelled 
to ask for information based upon such information as we 
obtain from the daily press. But the Senator knows perfectly 
well that he does not know how this great commission he is 
talking about is functioning, because there are no reports made 
here as to how it is functioning, or, if there are, they do not 
get past the White House, and no information is given upon 
them. The Senator has not that information in his possession. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, we are making no objec- 
tion to the passage of this resolution. What we do object to is 
the everlasting disposition here to prod and annoy an adminis- 
tration that is doing the best it can to conclude this war and 
reach a settlement of peace. I know that Senators on the other 
side of the aisle in general can not sympathize with this dispo 
sition. I know that, while they want all legitimate information 
possible, they are not sympathetic with the disposition to be 
constantly heckling and attacking the President of the United 
States in the administration of his duty. Congress, by 
magnificent spectacle of patriotism and public spirit, placed in 
the hands of the President practically unlimited resources and 
unlimited power to fight this war to a successful conclusion. I! 
gave him great powers—not only the ordinary war powers which 
a President may have as the Commander in Chief of the Arm) 
and Navy, but enormous powers, in addition to those, at home. 

Is the Senate not content to permit the exercise of thos 
powers in the discretion of the President until a conclusion ha: 
been reached? It is true an armistice was signed last November, 
which went into effect, I believe, the 11th of November; but 
Senators know that all Europe is in an upheaval still. They all 
know the dubious condition of things over there. They know the 
terrible problems of the Dalmatian coast, the great difficulty that 
nations had in agreeing to the terms of the settlement of the 
Dalmatian coast. They certainly know that Italy, with ever) 
good intention in the matter, is confronted with practically an 
insurrection among her troops and a threatened revolution. Do 
they want to have the thing thrown into still worse confusion ? 

The nations have agreed, practically, on the settlement of the 
Dalmatian coast problems, and Italy is only restrained by insur 
rection. It is just as necessary to have naval authority along 
the Dalmatian coast at the present time in Austrian territory 
as it is to have military authority along the banks of the Rhine 
between France and Germany. Those are matters with which 
the Senate of the United States has nothing to do. We can not 
direet the Army and Navy where to proceed. It is the Presi- 
dent, and the President only, who can do it, as far as the United 
States is concerned. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the United States is not the only 
one to be considered. The President is compelled to cooperate 
with the other nations associated with him, and he has done so 
by the formation of the supreme council. When the supreme 
council acts, the President of the United States acts. It is his act 
as much as it is the act of any other nation. We are in no po 
sition to call him to account for what he does through the 
supreme council. The supreme council has jurisdiction over 
war matters, and war matters only, and war matters and war 
conditions must prevail as long as men have arms defying tli 
authority of the supreme council, because when they defy thy 
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supreme council they defy the United States as well as Italy, 


becuse the countries are united in solving the problems of the 
Dalustian coast. There is a coast with races intermixed, with 
difficult problems to selve, the Jugo-Slavs and Italians side by 
side, living together in a condition in which lawlessness may 
brenk out at any time. We ought not to aggravate the situation. 
We ovgeht to leave the President alone to work out that prob- 
lem os best he can, in cennection with the executive heads of 


be other nations in the supreme council. 

Mr. President, we ought to do something else. We ought to 
this treaty. I say act on it, and I mean act on it, even 
roes aeainst what I believe eught to be done. We ought 
not to sit here day after day postponing its consideration as long 
nossible until 2 o'clock, We ought to meet here every morning 
nd take up the peace treaty, and when we reach an amendment 

ought to discuss that amendment and not something else. 
Yet while the Fall nmendments have been before the Senate 
several days there has not been a word of discussion 
And te-day, instead of discussing 


on the Fall amendments. 





| the Senator could not answer. 
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Mr. FALL. How? What has it done? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It has acted by apportioning the section 
of the Austrian coast that shall be looked after by the various 
forces, and America has a duty to perform there. 


Mr. FALL. I am not speaking of that, Mr. President. The 


Senator has said that a settlement has been made of this Dal 
matian question, to which Italy has acceded. Now, I want to 
know what that settlement was. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator will find out in due time. 


That matter is not before the Senate yet, and I do not propose 
to drag in extraneous matters, nor, as far as I ean prevent 
by my protest, to permit them to be brought here. We have a 
treaty before the Senate, or that ought to be before the Senate. 
and there is a deliberate purpose to delay it and hold it up. 1 
do not believe that purpose is indorsed by the majority of Sen 
ators on the other side of the aisle, either. I believe they will 
respond to the desire of this country for action on this treaty 
I am willing that it should be defeated, if only we have action 


The worst thing is inaction; the worst thing is doubt. An, 


result is better than that. Why do Senators continue to pro 
crastinate and delay? Why do they not come to a vote—ecome 
to n vote to-day on the Fall amendments? Why are the, 
afraid to vote? 
Mr. FALL, Mr. President, I asked a simple question, bas 
upon a flat statement of the Senator from Nebraska, and | 
can net answer it, of course, because there is no such thing 
It is not a fact that he has stated. There has been no fing 
or definite settlement of the Dalmatian or Fiume questi 


which is being held up by an insurrection. Therefore, of cours 
But he made the statement. 


Our usual source, and our only source of information hi 
failing to acquire any information from the Senators who : 
sO strongly supporting this treaty, is the public press. We ai 
compelled to go to the press for information. The Associati 
Press is usually fairly correct in its statements, when it mak 
any all. I have here under date of the 27th, a quotati 
from the speech of Tomasso Tittoni, foreign minister of Ital 


The Sen 
, has access to the same sources <« 


speaking in the Chamber of Deputies on that day. 
from Nebraska, of 


Course 


formation which are open to the Senator from New Mexico, 
he will understand that on yesterday the Chamber of De; 


voted confidence in the ministry. Signor Tittoni says that 
situatio growing worse. This article reads: 

On he coutrary, Signor Tittoni asserted, it had been made 
serious and complicated, the American peace delegation had 
|} communicate with the President by cable, which made delay inevi 


Not the 


council, but the American peace 
and coniplicating the situation ; 


} 1 





gation, 





WHICH iS Lane 
; they undertook to secure the advice or the consent or the « 
inand of the President of the United States by cable, and 
not been able to do so. The cispatch continues: 

‘The question of our relations with President Wilsen will hav 
cleared some day,” the foreign minister continued. “ The 
must not be limited to the period commencing with the opening « 
peace conference, but must go back to the time of the interveni 

| the United States in the war, and even farther. 

“From the time of President Wilson’s manifesto in Novem! 

| it was clear he intended to become an arbiter between the con 
After the intervention of the United States this characteristic of 


| became acc 


b ll amendments when the hour of 2 o’elock arrives, I sup- 
pose W iil have a repetition of what we had yesterday, dis- 
ssion of hin that has nothing to do with the Fall 
é ments—anything to delay, anything to procrastinate, 
i few leaders think they are making a little political 
and getting a political issue. 
i 42 Senators who are leoking for a political issue of that 
ort th hey may find it, but they may afterwards regret 
oing so. IT remember a story of a man who went forth to buy 
horse, and Was so unxious to get the horse that he was a 
ttle careless in the precautions which he took. He was just 
s anxious for the horse as these Senators are for a political 
ssue When he finally found an animal that he thought would 
uit, he barguined with the man as to the price of the horse, and 
hev ugreed upon the price. He teok out his money and was 
it to pay it, but then he said to the man, * Oh, see here; has 
horse any faults?” “* Well,” the man said, “ yes; he has two 
‘Well,” the purchaser said, “ what are they?” 
The owner said, “ Well now, I will be fair. I will tell you 
it iult befere you pay me the money, and I will tell you the 
other fault a ‘you pay me the money.” ‘The purchaser asked, 
‘What is his first fault?” ‘“ Well, the first fault is that I have 
ood deal trouble catehing this horse when I go out in the 
g in the pasture Sometimes it takes me 15 or 20 
utes to catch the horse Oh, well,” the purchaser said, 
it is all righ Here is your money. Now, what is his 
cond fault? ‘The seller, as he stuck the money in his pocket, 
said, “ Well, his second fault is that after you catch him he 
“I worth damn.” [Laughter.] Senators can draw their 
wn conclusic After they get the political issue it may then 
» of not much more value than that horse. 
Mr. McCORMICK Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Lenoriskaél 
VICK PRESIDENT lust a moment. There will be a 
order in the Senate. TT! Chair recognizes the Senator 
"( New Mexico [Mr. Fai 
Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator from Illinois 
M McCORMICK. I was going to ask if the Senator from 
Nebraska was speaking of the league of nations when he de- 


eribed the purchase of the horse 





Mr. FALL. No; that would not come under a horse story; 
would be a first cousin of the horse. [Laughter in the gal- 
VICE PRESIDENT The occupants of the galleries 
not only been furnished cards by the doorkeepers, but 
have been warned. There is going to be quiet in these 
while I preside here, and whoever does not keep 

is going to be put out. 

FALL Mr. President, I had risen to ask the Senator | 
rom Nebraska question, not make a speech. ‘The Senator 
‘oni Nebraska stated that the Fiume question had been settled, | 
I italy had acquie in the settlement, and the settlement 

was only being held up by a revolution, or an insurrection, 

Italian ranks. I presu the Senator had reference to 
i seizure of Fiume by some Italian soldiers. Now, that is 


the situation 


ot my understanding of at all. If the Senator 
ro} Nebraska has any information with reference to this 
juestion, if he has knowledge of the fact that Italy has ac- 
uiesced, if there has been a settlement agreed upon with 
eference t liume proposition or the Dalmatian question 
enerally t hich Italy adheres, I wish he would commu- 
icate it to the Senate. The Senater has made the statement 


that it is only being held up by an insurrection. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I made that statement. The supreme 


council acts by unanimity, and that requires the assent of Italy. 
supreme 


The council has acted. 





entuated. From December 27, 1917 "— 


Mark the date— 


“ our foreign ministry was informed that President Wilson would 
sidered in Great Britain as the supreme arbiter, be it for conti: 
of the war or the drafting of peace terms. Some of our diplo 
agents warned the Government it was necessary to secure without 
President Wilson's support for our national claims.” 

Signor Tittoni said that when the war ended with victory h« 








vineed Italy would be given recognition of her national aspirati: 
portionate to her sacrifices. ‘*‘On the contrary,” he added 

This is the official statement of the Italian premier 
Congress, reporting to them the situation and asking thei 


of confidence, which he received yesterday 

“On the contrary,” he added, “ the Italian peace delegates ha 
gage in a daily struggle to obtain merely partial recognition 0 
national program, The peace conference had to forego its principa 
of drafting peace terms and change itself into an assembly to sett! 
fate of the whole of Europe, to create new states, to fix ne 
and to govern Europe.” 

Mr. President, this is the opinion of Italy with refei 
the trouble now, and there has been no agreement; not 
The President left France after having driven Orlando ou 
France, and he left Franee without settling even the *! 
question. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. — wr 

Mr. THOMAS. Is not the Senator confounding a tina! a ae 
ment of these difliculties with some understanding pendente 1 

. . s Y . Se 

whereby the disputed territory may be policed, if I may us ’ 
that expression? Of course, there has been no adjustment 02 
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ihe Fiume and other controversial claims on the Adriatic, but 
the Senator knows, because he is one of the best posted men on 
public affairs in public life—the Senator knows better than I do, 
perhaps, that French and British troops or garrisons were in 
liume, pursuant either to the order or the understanding of 
the allied council, prior to its capture by D’Annunzio, and they 
were there pursuant to this agreement to keep order, so to speak, 
io prevent the Jugo-Slavs, on the one hand, and the Italians, on the 
other hand, from rushing at each other’s throats. It may prove 
when we get the information that I am mistaken, but I can not 
believe that marines were landed on the Dalmatian coast except 
by that understanding or agreement or order, whatever it may 
be called, of the allied council, requiring the Americans to look 
after that part of the coast, and particularly after the very 
sensational conduct of D’Annunzio, which will probably be 
necepted by the Italian people, because they can not help them- 
selves. In other words, it seems to me that really the difference 
between the Senator from New Mexico and the Senator from 
Nebraska is in confusing the agreement to which each has 
referred, the one to the final settlement and the other to some 
arrangement to Keep peace until that final settlement is reached. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator from Colorado is always level 
headed, his judgment is excellent, and his suggestions always 
timely. “The mistake, however, under which the Senator is 
laboring with reference to the position of the Senator from 
New Mexico is that the Senator from New Mexico is endeavor- 
ing to acquire information from some source, and he is only 
viving as # fact what he understands to have been the situation 
or example, the Senator remembers the war between Austria 
ind Italy was on the Italian front and by the Italian Army, in 
which Great Britain and France were represented to a com- 
naratively small number, and that then an armistice was en- 
tered into between Italy and Austria by which Austria with- 
draws beyond certain lines. That included Dalmatia, Fiume, 
ud the coast of the Adriatic now in dispute. 

In so far as the Senate is concerned, no further information 
has been obtainable, at least by myself, except such as we get 
through the columns of the daily press, with reference to any 
disputes whatsoever on the Adriatic or Dalmation coast and in 
Kiume. We hear that the great peace council has been nego- 
tiating with reference to it, and now we hear that the supreme 
war council, acting under war powers, has directed the landing 
of our marines. That may be true , 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if I misunderstood the Senator, 

Was because he asserted, and nobody can deny it, that there 
has been no settlement of this difficulty on the coast of the 
Adriatic. I inferred from that that he was carrying one agree- 
ment in his mind differing entirely from that to which the Sena- 
‘or from Nebraska referred. 

Mr. FALL. I think I caught clearly the distinetion which the 
Senator from Nebraska drew, at any rate. The peace council, 
oh the one hand, is endeavoring to arrive at a peace settlement 
and to embrace in the same character of treaty a disposition of 
l‘iume and certain other portions of the Adriatic and Dalmatian 
coast. In the meantime, the supreme war council is using the 
haval forces of the United States for the purpose apparently, and 
that is what we want to know, of keeping peace or driving cer- 
fain people out of certain districts. Who has allotted to the 
United States the care over Trau or any other portion of the 
Dalmatian coast? By whose orders? By the orders of the peace 
council?) No; because they are engaged {n—— 

Mr. SWANSON, Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mar, FALL. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I stated that in the statement issued by 
Secretary Daniels, prior to this discussion on yesterday, he 
stated that it was the part of the coast that had been assigned 


for America to patrol. Here is his statement, and I want to 
read it, 





~ecretary Daniels’s announcement said : 
On September 23 a number of Italians surprised and captured Trau 

Dalmatian port in the zone assigned by the supreme council to be 
peliced by the Americans.” 

Mr, FALL. Just one minute right there. The Senator must 
understand that the Secretary of the Navy has not answered or 
reterred to the most material question—— 

Mr. SWANSON. Iam not saying that this is an answer. Let 
ne gel through reading what the Secretary of the Navy said. 

ir, FALL, The Senator can read it, but it does not touch the 
question, 

‘ir, SWANSON. The Secretary's statement continues : 


; A small landing force from the U. 8. 8. Olympta succeeded in recover- 
tee ae town and preserving order there without bloodshed. Serbians 
te persuaded by Admiral Andrews from taking action. 


{hen the article continues ; but this is not any of the interview 
with the Secretary : 
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It was said at the Navy Department that Trau was in that section of 
the Dalmatian coast assigned by the peace conference to the United 
States for patrol. 

Mr. FALL. We understand that. 

Mr. SWANSON (reading) : 


The Italian Government is responsible for the strip of coasi line to the 
northward and the French for that to the south. 

The subject of my comment was this: Here was a statement 
made that we had been assigned to keep peace there. Of course. 
this was taken from Austria; it was Austrian territory, and a 
certain part of that line had been assigned to America to patrol 
and take care of. 


Mr. FALL. To whem was that Austrian territory turned 
over? 
Mr. SWANSON. It is waiting to be turned over. As the 


Senator well said, it is not finally disposed of. 

Mr. FALL. No: and it was not turned over to any league of 
nations. 

Mr. SWANSON. Froin the Sepator’s own statement, it is net 
finally disposed of; and, pending disposition of it finally, Italy 
had a certain part to patrol, the United States a certain part, 
and, I understand, France a part. <A part was assigned to the 
United States to patrol, and I understand the Italian Govern 
ment agreed to this; but other parties, representatives of their 
own Government, undertook to take possession, and the United 
States was under obligation to patrol it and preserve it under 
the peace terms. If that is true, I say the Government ough 
not to be subject to comment or criticism until we get the facts 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. SWANSON. What I was commenting on was Unit the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar], the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, before he ascertained what 
the facts are, should condemn his Government and give the im- 
pression that we were engaged in an act of war against It:uly. 
That is what I protest against. I said that the right way to 
conduct this thing is first to get the facts before you condenm 
your own Government. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator 
Virginia just a brief question. 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator from Washington for that 
purpose. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I was interested in the statement of 
the Senator from Virginia that he understood a sector of the 
Adriatic coast had been turned over to the French. Is the 
Senator from Virginia well informed in that respect? 

Mr. SWANSON. know nothing except what is contained in 
the dispatches in the papers yesterday and the day before: aud 
I say, before we should condemn our own Government and put 
it in the attitude of being complicated in the affairs of Enrope 
we should wait until we get the facts. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We are trying to get the facts how: 
and I ask the Senator from Virginia whether it is a fact that 
any of the allied soldiers, except the Americans and Ltalians, 
are taking part in the military occupations on the Dalnmtin 
coast? 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘The only information I have is what is 
contained in the press dispatches, that this port wus seizerl by 
the Italians. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I noticed a short time ago the stat 
ment that French soldiers and British soldiers—troops, iz- 
rines, or others—had been reembarked on their respective s)ips 
and had sailed away from the Dalmatian coast. 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘The situation, as I understand it from the 
press dispatches, is that this part of the coast was turned over 
to the United States to patrol and take care of, pending set 
tlement of its disposition by the peace conference, and pending 
that determination the Italians rushed in there without author 
ity and seized it. As the United States accepted the obligation 
of keeping it free from Italy and free from Serbia, our marines 
were landed to carry out the obligations which the United 
States assumed, either by the war council or the peace con 
ference, I do not know whom. That is the impression I have 
from the press dispatches, which I presume are the same tha 
the Senator from Massachusetts and others saw. Ali I ask 
is that you get accurate information before you condemn your 
Government for becoming involved in ‘these complicated foreign 
affairs. ‘ 

Mr. FALL. That is what we haive been seeking for severai 
months—accurate information. 

One of the Senators upon the other side urges that we should 
vote upon the resolution. We have voted upon resolutions, we 
have passed resolutions, we have demanded, we have begged, 
we have prayed, through the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and otherwise, for information, and the action of the Senate 
so far upon these propositions has been practically futile. 





bre 








\s a matter of fact, as I understand the situation, the 
Dalmatian coast and the coast in dispute was turned over by 
Austria to the victorious Italian Army in their armistice. 
What Signor Tittoni is objecting to is that the peace council 
then undertook to write the geography of the world anew, to 
create new States, instead of going to a peace basis first; that 
they have not as yet been able to agree upon the question as 


to whom certain portions of the Dalmatian coast, or the other 
portions of the Adriatic coast, should go, and in the meantime 
the supreme war council, created, if for any purpose, to carry 
n the war with Austria and Hungary, created, if legally at all, 

ugh the war powers inherent in the President of the 

d States merely as the Commander in Chief of the land 
created presumably by himself as one of the 
has undertaken, pending the settlement by the peace 
to patrol certain coasts. They are not patrolling 
t; these marines were not walking the Adriatic Sea. 


are l fort , 
ait OT Ct 





i aval vessels of Great Britain and France and the United 
States are carrying on a patrol of the Adriatic. For some 
‘enson Ameri marines were landed from a naval vessel at 


hich is known as Trau, because, apparently, so far 
s the honorable and learned Secretary of the Navy knows, the 
undertaking to drive Serbians out of Trau. 


* point w 


[Italians were 


Now, I want to know by what authority the marines of the 
nited States are undertaking to interfere- between Serbians 


nd Italians in Trau; and it is answered here that peace does 

t yet exist and that, therefore, as Commander in Chief of 
» land and naval forces of the United States, the President 
the United States can send the troops and the marines of 

this country to interfere, without the authority of Congress, 
| trouble between the Serbians and the Italians, both of whom 
ere allies of this country in the war. 


oO 


Mr. President, when we were considering the great war powers 
hich Congress vested in the President of the United States I 


ted for every possible war measure, because I desired that the 
ar should be conducted under legal forms and under the Con- 


ed 


ion of United States as nearly as possible. Therefore 
{ voted to vest in the President of the United States the very 
mum of power, so that he might successfully. carry on the 
var in this country as well as in foreign countries; but I stated 
ere upon the floor at that time—and I reiterate it now—that 


the fact that the United States was at war, and by virtue of the 
Constitution of the United States, the President automatically 
ymmander in Chief of the land and naval forces, did not 
him a dictator. I know that several Senators upon the 
side here in open debate advance the contrary theory. 
The President of the United States is not a military dictator, and 
t act of unwarranted interference in foreign countries by 
‘ military foree of the United States without the authority of 
ngress is the act of a dictator. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I 
rd to the reiterated 


became C 
make 
other 
he 
Cn 
only desire to say a single 
to statement of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrrencock] that there is a filibuster being con- 
ducted here. That an entire mistake; it completely 

is no filibuster, and there has been no desire 


erroneous 


as 


is is 


here 


for one. Our desire is to get this treaty through—certainly that 
is my desire—and to dispose of it just as soon as possible; but, 
Mr. President, what is overlooked on the other side is that this 
is rather an important question. A great many Senators on 
both sides are not voting according to orders, and they wish to 
discuss this treaty. That is their right. It is the greatest 
question that ever came before the United States Senate or 


probably ever will come before it. There has not been a 
vord spoken here that has not been genuine debate, and debate 
come from Senators who feel deeply on this question and 


hat pre 





vho wish to discuss it. I have kept the treaty steadily before 
he Senate id I shall continue to do so, so far as I have any- 
hing to say about it There has never been a filibuster, and 

far as I am concerned there never will be one: but I do not 


propose to go on and try—what would be perfectly useless and 
what would produce a filibuster—to cut Senators off from the 
legitimate debate to which they are entitled. 

Now, Mr. President, one word about the pending resolution. 
[ have not before me a copy of the armistice between Italy 
and Austria, but, as I recall it, the Dalmatian coast was a part 
of the territory taken over by Italy in the armistice. We are 
told that it has been in some way slipped out of the possession 
of Italy and slipped into the hands of the peace council. I do 


know how it has been done, although I have asked for’ the 
agreement in order to aseertain the facts. All I know is that 


our marines have been landed with machine guns to put the 


[Italians out of the town of Trau and to leave the Serbians in 
control there. Now, I should like to know under-what authority; 
of the treaty or otherwise, that has been done. These nations 
are both friendly to us; they have both been our allies in the 
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war. Who ordered this to be done? What commitments have 
been made? Why have two regiments been sent to Silesia to 
supervise the plebiscite? Is that another of our commitments? 

I submitted a resolution on Friday last making inquiry with 
regard to the U. 8. S. Henderson carrying troops to Schleswig. 
Holstein. The resolution was adopted; but, of course, I have 
no answer from the department. I find, however, from my own 
personal inquiry, that the ship sailed on September 12, and that 
her purpose is to take some of the marines who are already 
over there and carry them to Denmark to supervise the plebi- 
scite in Sehleswig-Holstein. To how many of these activities 
are we committed, and by whom? Those are the inquiries |] 
should like to see answered. I think it is legitimate and proper 
that we should have this information, and it would shorten the 
time to be consumed in debate and advance the treaty if those 
proper inquiries were allowed to be asked and were then an 
swered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My. President, regardless of who or 
dered the American marines to Trau, regardless of what the 
situation of the Allies at the peace conference is at the present 
time, there are certain generally understood cardinal 
about which I think there is no dispute, and which ought mn 
to be overlooked in the consideration of this question nor 
any public record that is made of it. A short time ago the 
President, on his return from Europe, said, with rather a tone 
of pride in the fact, that wherever there was any difficult wor! 
to be done in Europe which required soldiers to do it 
immediate demand of all the Allies was that American soldiers 


fre ts 


the 


should perform the duty. I presume that the presence oj 
American marines at the danger point in this controversy, 


which, it is said, is about to precipitate war, and, as the Sen 
ator from Nebraska says, may set Europe on fire, comes about 
as‘a result of that peculiar sort of a willingness upon the par 
of the President to accept commitments of this kind and to hav: 
disagreeable duties throughout Europe that European nations 
are unwilling to assume performed by American soldiers. 





naries were, that, as shown by the statement of Minister T 

toni, which has been read here this morning by the Senator 
from New Mexico [| Mr. FAti], and as shown by the fact that ou 
military forees are actually participating in the controversy, 
the United States is the principal factor in the determination 
and the direction of the issue which has brought Italy to th: 
verge of civil war. That fact ought not to be overlooked. 
Who precipitated this condition? Why is Italy on the verge 
of civil war? Why is there danger of a new war between th 


Jugo-Slav State and Italy? Who is responsible for that? 
That ought not to be overlooked. In my opinion, it is the « 
dinal, central, significant cirecumstanee in this entire matter 


that ought to be constantly borne in mind. 

This condition of incipient war, of nations being ready to 
spring at each other’s throats, and a great nation, our all) 
the German war, being torn by civil strife, with scenes of dis- 
order in its Parliament and its people divided over the questi: 
as to the settlement of Fiume, has been brought about, in my 
judgment—and I think that this is a fact that can be demon- 
strated if it is disputed—by the attitude that was taken by the 
American delegation in the peace conference. It has been de- 
liberately produced by our representatives in that conferen 

Mr. MOSES rose. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Italy, France, and Great Britain, if left 
to themselves in the settlement of this peculiar European ques 
tion, I think, without doubt, would long ago have adjusted it. Th 
would have adjusted it perhaps in accordance with the aspiratio! 
of their allies in the war and not in accordance with the demands 
or the desires or the fancied interests of our enemies in the 
war. It was the American delegation at the peace conference 
that prevented the settlement of the Dalmatian boundary ©: 
pute, and as a result of that, as a result of the opinions of the 
American delegation and of the injection of this country, 
most remote from the scene of the controversy of all the Alli 
into the dispute as an arbiter, as Signor Tittoni designates }', 
the American delegation is responsible for the present concitio 
I now yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. a 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, my purpose merely was to Lnyos' 
the charity of the Senator from Washington. He charges 
the American peace delegation in Paris “ deliberately ” broush' 
about this condition of affairs by their malassociation with th 
Dalmatian question. I invoke his charity and ask him that he 
withdraw the adverb “deliberately” and use in place tl 
I beseech the Senator from Washington 


adverb “ ignorantly.” 
to have a heart. er 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Well, Mr. President, it was done will 
fully as a part of a deliberately chosen policy by our delegation 
at Paris, wholly without sanction by our people, to set itself up 





; the judge and the arbiter of a question which should have 
bi en left to Europe to settle; and te ascertain that phase of 
{he matter is really the ultimate purport of the pending resolu- 
tion, and, I suppese, the motive which prompted its introduction, 
and indicates the use which the Senate will be called upon to 
make of the information which comes from it. It involves one 
of the central principles which the league of nations and the 
peace treaty are to dispose of. It is a proper subject of inquiry, 
of debate, and of disposition in the consideration of the peace 

ty and of the league of nations. 

This participation by American military forces in 
controversy on the Adriatic does not involve in 


a purely 
any way 


local ; . 
whatever, as the Senator fron, Nebraska has undertaken to inti- 
mat here, the issues between the Allies and Germany over 
which this war was fought. It is an entirely new question and 


n incidental one. It deals with the future and Dot with the 
st. It is a question which Italy and France and England are 
asurably better informed about and better fitted to deal 
with than the United States is; and it is for the Senate to deter- 
_in the disposition of this peace treaty, whether we shall 
continue the policy of settling with our diplomatic and military 
forces European disputes of this nature. If the United States 
hus need for military force, it might turn its attention to the 
condition in Mexico, a bordering nation in which we have a pe- 
interest, and peculiar and traditional obligations to per- 
obligations which we have already assumed—and settle 
ind devote the attention of the Government and the re- 
sources of the Nation to performing duties which already rest 
instead of searching over the face of the world to find 
ume gratuitously obligations which properly rest upon 
Ol r hations, 
Mr. McLEAN., 
sposed of? 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Neo. There was no objection to it 
an hour and a quarter ago, but nothing has been done yet. 
Mr. McLEAN, If it is in order, I move that the Senate pro- 
« to the consideration of Order of Business 190, being House 
bill 7478 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. President, has the pending resolution 


If there is no vbjection to this 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Hvuse bill is to be 

. I think there ought to be at least a quorum present. 

VICE PRESIDENT. Let us get this resolution out of 
T 





ere is no objection, the resolution is agreed to. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 
M ICcLEAN, Mr. President, I renew my motion. 
Mr. POMERENE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio suggests 
e of a quorum, The Secretary will call the roll, 
tary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
» their names: 
Gore MekKellar Smith, Ariz. 
Gronna McLean Smith, Ga 
Hale McNary Smith, Md. 
i Harding Moses Smoot 
i Harris New Sterling 
‘ Harrison Newberry Swanson 
‘ Henderson Nugent Thomas 
‘ Hitchcock Overman lownsend 
{ Jones, N, Mex, Page Trammell 
Jones, Wash, Penrose Underwood 
Kendrick Phelan Wadsworth 
Kenyon Phipps Walsh. Mass. 
Keyes Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
La Follette Pomerene Warren 
Lenroot Ransdell Watson 
Lodge Sheppard Wolcott 
McCormick Shields 
McCumber Simmons 
J \ t > m ‘ . 
M KELLAR, The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BAnK- 
: Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kirsy], the Senator 
i na [Mr. Myers], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
i and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] are 
' detained from the Senate on official business. 

PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators have answered 
ll. There is a quorum present. The Senator from 

ves that the Senate proceed to the consideration 

| 7478. 

Was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
ets proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7478) to 
i ons 5200 and 4202 of the Revised Statutes of the 
eee ae s is amended by acts of June 22, 1906, and Septem- 
p >, Which had been reported from the Committee on 


, (| Currency, with amendments. 


. “’. MCLEAN. Task that the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
' und that the committee amendments be considered 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut asks 
that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with and that the 
bill be read for amendment, the committee amendments to be 
first considered. Is there any objection? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, this is a very short bill, and 
I believe it ought to be read. At all events, the bill should be 
read. 

Mr. McLEAN. 
amendments. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not understand 
that the Senator from North Dakota objects to the bill being 
read and the committee amendments being considered we 
go along with the reading, dues he? 

Mr. GRONNA. I think I shall insist on the bill being read 
in full. I think we can dispose of it more quickly by having 
it read in full, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
full, but 


It will be read for action on the committee 


as 


T understood that it was to be read in 


that as we reached the committee amendments we 
would dispose of them as we went along. Does the Senator ob 
ject to that course? 
Mr. GRONNA. No; I have no objection to it. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 1 thought not. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 
The first amendment was, on page 2, line 16, before the words 


per cent,” to strike out the numerals “110” and 
numerals “115,” so as to read: 


i. Be it enacted, ctc., That section 5200 of the 
United States as amended by the acts of June 22, i 
24, 1918, be further amended te read as follows: 

* SEC. 5200. The total liabilities to any association of any person or of 
any company, cerporation, or firm for money borrowed, including in thi 
liabilities of a company or firm the Habilities of the several members 
thereof, shall at no time exceed 10 per cent of the amount of the capital 
Stock of such association. actually paid in and unimpaired, and 10 per 
cent of its unimpaired surplus fund: Provided, however, That (1) the 
discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actually exist- 
ing values, including drafts and bills of exchange secured by shipping 
documents conveying er securing title to goods shipped, and including 
demand obligations when secured by documents covering commodities in 
actual process of shipment, and also including bankers’ acceptances of 
the kinds described in section 13 of the Federal reserve act, (2) the dis- 
count of commercial or business paper actually owned by the person, 
company, corporation, or firm negotiating the same, (5) the discount 
notes secured by shipping documents, warehouse receipts. or other such 
documents conveying or securing title covering readily marketable non- 
perishable staples, inciuding live stock, when the actual market value of 
the property securing the obligation is not at any time less than 115 pe 
cent of the face amount o% the netes secured-by such documents and 
when such property is fally covered by insurance, and (4) the discount 


insert the 


“I+ 
ot 


Revised atutes ol 


22, 1906, and Septe 
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of any note or notes secured by not less thun a like face amount of bonds 
cr notes of the United States issued since April 24, 1917, or certificates 
of indebtedness of the United States, shall not be considered a 
borrowed within the meaning of this section. 

The amendment was ugreed to. 

The next amendments were, on page 2, line 24, after the word 
‘any,” to strike out the word “ company”; on line 25, after the 


word “firm,” to insert “or company, or thesseveral members 
thereof”; on page 3, line 9, before the word “ corporation,” to 
strike out the word “company” and the comma: and in the 
same line, after the words “or firm,” to insert the words “ or 
company, or the several members thereof’; on line 12, after the 


word “ hereof,” to insert the words “ except tran 


sactions unde 











(1), (2), and (4)”; in line 16, after the words “ one person,” 
to strike out the word “company”: and in line 17, to insert 
the words “ or company, or the several members thereof,” so as 
to read: 

The total liabilities to any ; iation of any | n ¢ 
corporation, or firm, or company, or the several members thereof uj 
any note or netes purchased or discounted by such association SA 
cured by bonds, notes, or certificates of indebtedness as desci l in 
(4) hereof shall not exceed (except to the extent permitted by 
and regulations prescribed by the Comptroller ef the Currency, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury) 10 per cent of such capital 
stock and surplus fund of such association and the total liabilities t 
any association of any person or of any corporation, or firn 
pany, or the several members thereof for money borrowed, includi 
the liabilities woon notes secured in the manner described under (5) 
hereof, except transactions under (1), (2), and (4), shall not at any 
time exceed 25 per cent of th amount of the association's p l-in 
and unimpaired capital stock and surplus, The exception made und 
(3) hereof shall not apply to the notes of any one person, corporation, 
or firm, or company, or the several members thereof for more t 
months in any consecutive 12 months. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading 
as follows: 


Sec. 2. That section 5202 of the Revised Siatutes of the Unit 
States as amended by section 20, Title I, of the act a] oved April 
1918, be further amended so as to read as follow 

“Sec. 5202. No national banking association shall at any time le 


indebted, or in any way liable, to an amount exceeding the amount of 
its capital stock at such time actually paid in and remaining 
diminished by losses or otherwise, except on account of demand 
the nature following: 

“First. Notes of circulation 


“Second. Moneys deposited with or collected by the associati 
“Third. Bills of exchange or drafts drawn against money ] 
on deposit to the credit of the asseciation, or due thereto. 
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Vourth. Liabilities to the stockholders of the association for divi 


und reserve protits 
bifth. Liabilities incurred under the provisions of the Federal re- 


Sixth 


Liabilities incurred under the provisions of the War Finance 

‘ orporation act J 7 

Seventh. Liabilities created by the indorsement of accepted bills of 

exchonge payable abroad actually owned by the indorsing bank and 
discounted at home or abroad,’ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). The 
bill is as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have two amendments 

that I desire to offer io the bill. One relates to page 3, line 15. 

I more to strike out the numerals “25” and to insert in lieu 

y thereof the numerals “20.” T will state the other amendment I 


propose, because L intend to argue the two together. The other 
amendment which I intend to propose is to insert on page 2, line 


“3, after the werd “section” and the period, a new sentence, 

as follows: 
fhe total liabilities to any association of any person, or corpora- 
ion, or firm, or company, or the several members thereof, upon the 
unt of bills ef exchange, drafts, demand obligations, and com- 


mercial or business paper, as described in paragraphs 1 and 2 hereof, 
shall not exceed at any time the paid-in and unimpaired capital stock 
ind surplus of said association. 

Mr. President, those are separate amendments and, I take it, 
vill have to be offered separately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first amendment proposed 
the Senator from Ohio will be stated. 
‘The Secretary. It is proposed, on page 3, line 13, to strike out 

25" before the words “per centum,” and in lieu thereof to 
insert “20,” so as to read: “apd (4) shall not at any time 
exceed 20 per centum of the amount,” and so forth. 

Mr. POMERIENE. T realize very fully the anxiety which is 
evident on the part of certain Senators to have this bill go 
through amending the Federal reserve act in the particulars 
indicated by the bill which has just been read and to which 
have been added the committee amendments. 

The other day I took the pains to set out specifically the ob- 
iections. Since that time there has been a meeting of the com- 
inittee, and Gov. Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, ap- 
peared before the committee with his statement respecting the 
bill. I say, with all due respect to Gov. Harding and those 
inelnbers of the committee who differ with me, that the evidence 
¢iven before the committee simply confirms me in my former 
judgment that the amendents which I am now proposing ought to 
adopted. 

The Senate, of course, is familiar with the limitations which 
e placed upon the amount of loans which can be secured by 


te 


be 


viven berrower under the provisions of the old national 
hanking act and of the Federal reserve act. This general lim- 


tation is 10 per cent of the paid-in capital and surplus. That 
originally was the only limitation, as I now reeall, which was 
placed upon the amount that an individual borrower could get, 
ind I take it the Congress of the Unitea States has at heart the 
interests of the depositors wud stockholders, as well as of the 
orrowers, 

Now, L want to qualify a statement [ made a moment ao. 
Under the naticnal banking act it was provided that the disecunt 
of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actually exist- 
ing values would not be considered as money borrowed within 
ihe contemplation of the act. A canvass of this bill demon- 
strates that there are now four classes of borrowings which 
qualify largely the first provision to the effect that the amount 
that can be borrowed shall be 10 per cent of the capital and sur- 
us 

Passing over paragraphs 1 and 2 for the moment, there has 
been added a third paragraph, which, in substance, provides for 
the discount of notes secured by shipping documents, warehouse 
receipts, or other such documents conveying or securing title, 
covering readily marketable, nonperishable staples, including 
live stock, when the actual market value of the property securing 
ihe obligation is net at any time less than 115 per cent of the 


face amount of the notes secured by such documents and when 
such property is fully covered by insurance. That is entirely 
new. 

Now, it is sought to extend the amount which may be bor- 


rowed, over and aboye the 10 per cent which applies to borrowers 
vencrally, to 25 per cent, as is provided for on page 3 of the 
pending bill, which reads, without reading the whole of it, that 
‘the total amount of liabilities upon notes such as described in 
peragraph 3 shall not, except transactions under 1, 2, and 4, at 
any time exceed 25 per cent of the amount of the association’s 

(| in and unimpaired capital stock and surplus.” That means 
that with this collateral in the form of shipping docu- 
the notes of the borrower, he can secure 25 per cent 
paid-in capital and surplus. In paragraph 4, 


i\ 
is on 
stock 


1 
Periyite’s 


io borrowings upon Government bonds and certifi- 
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cates of indebtedness, Congress provided that there could be s, 
additional 10 per cent borrowed by one borrower over ani 
above the general limitation of the paid-in capital stock and 
surplus, and then it authorized the Federal Reserve Board {. 
extend this amount, and some time ago the Federal Reserye 
Board extended these limitations, so that the only limit place) 
upon the amount which can be borrowed with bonds as security 
is $100 on every $105 of the face value of the bonds. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Connecticy(. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, ,; 
which it is usual to take up the consideration of the treaty, | 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executiy: 
business in open executive session for the purpose of taking w) 
the treaty with Germany. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wish simply to say that in view of tho 
desire to go on with the treaty, I shall not at this time proceed 
with the argument on the matter under consideration, but wi! 
continue it upon this point at a later time. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I consulted with the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency before making the motio) 
to proceed to the consideration of executive business in ope: 
executive session, and he agreed that the bill should go over. 

Mr. POMERENE. I take no exception to the course taken ! 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu 
tive session, resumed the consideration of the treaty of peac 
with Germany. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I desire to make a few obserya- 
tions on the subject now before the Senate and I promise that 
I will confine those observations within the brief space of 20 
minutes, not that I can cover the important details of the 
league of nations in 20 minutes, but I think in that time I can 
make my viewpoint entirely clear. 

Mr. President, in the nation-wide discussion of the pea 
treaty and the covenant of the proposed league of nations | 
feel that it may be only fair to my constituents, and perhaps 
to the country and to the Senate and to the President, at this 
time to clearly define my attitude and my viewpoint. 

Above all, the country wants action. To use the vernacular, 
it wants to know “ where it is at.” For nearly a year the treal) 
has occupied the center of the stage exclusive of every other 
responsibility both at home and abroad. I do not minimize the 
importance of its careful consideration, but I do urge all possible 
haste. Business hesitates in the apprehension of uncertainty: 
the minds of our officials and legislators, which should be turned 
to constructive legislation, are necessarily engrossed with the 
treaty and its probable effects; the country is kept in 
of political turmoil and confusion; the people are wnxious [0 
know the policies of the Government on many pressing subjects— 
railroad legislation, for instance; readjustment of unjust and 
onerous taxation; curtailment of extravagance and wicked 
waste in Government expenditures; adoption of # national 
budget system; legislative encouragement of production whi , 
must operate to reduce the high cost of living; cultivation 0! 
sincerely friendly relations between employer ind employee : 
adequate utilization of the merchant marine; expansion of 4 
good-roads system; rehabilitation of our gallant soldiers, | 
help them to help themselves; and a score of other imperath’ 
questions. Meanwhile, industrial unrest is epidemic In the land; 
and the Bolshevists and internationalists still use interneciie 
strife. It is not that I am particularly impressed with thi 
statement that the settlement of peace will settle —— 
problems; I do not believe anything of the sort, bu! the ds 
position of this covenant will permit this Congress | — 
all its energy and power in the effort to solve domestic pre” 
lems, encourage increased production, and thus assure nations 
prosperity. 

Although a signer of the “ round robin,” 1 am in faye | 
league of nations; although in favor of a league 0! eal 
am not in favor of adopting a covenant which does 10 = “ 
specific, unmistakable terms protect to the utmost th ae 
and independence of the United States to regulate aaa 
domestic affairs and to say for itself whether or net Its 
participate in any foreign war. I am in favor o! « 
nations, but not at the sacrifice of the sovereignty we 
to uphold, and I further contend that in protecting 
eignty we can contribute fully as much to the world | 
welfare of all mankind as we did under the same policy 
time of war. I am in favor of a league of nations, 


The question is on the motioy 
1 ) 


a state 
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eygue that the President has brought home te us with its un- 
ertain and undefined commitments, but a league as it will be 
ith protective reservations adopted. 





As L view it, America is willing and should be a world partner | 


, the affairs of the werld and contribute its ideals to the up- 
ifting ef mankind, but it is not willing to underwrite all the 
eltish anmbitiens of European politics. We will back up our 
ioral ideals with our men and money when the principles of 
moeracy are involved, but we insist on being the arbiters of 


estiny being at stake. In other words, while it may sound 
elfish, the extent that I feel America should participate in a 
eague of nations is to sincerely and earnestly contribute its 
noral influence, its power, and even its wealth in cooperation 
ith the other nations of the world in an endeaver to preserve 
eaee, but we must absolutely control, without question of honor, 
extent to which we will be involved in foreign entangle- 
ents Which may embreoil us in an unjust war. 
| do not propose te discuss the subject from the legal or his- 
cal viewpoint, but, as briefly as may be possible, from the 
l, economic, and business standpoint. In putting it thus 
iitiy, I do net want to be misunderstood as considering the 
esponsibility from its mere material relation to the country, 
ul so much already has been said on the lines of history, 
vlitical expediency, moral obligation, future responsibility, 
id so en, that I feel a few words muy not be amiss in dealing 
the subject from the angle of its practical present effect on 
United States and the prosperity ef the United States. Ner 
d IT care to be misunderstood as ignoring ihe higher phases— 
icrifices of even their lives by our brave soldiers on the 
sacrifices of those who loved them, and those who went 
to Make the supreme sacrifice it required; ihe sacrl- 
our people who were not called actively into the Great 
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domestie problems which are so pressing be undertaken, and | 
im convineed textual amendments will mean more delay 
offer no greater protection to America’s independence and seli 
control. Therefore I am for reservations. I always have felt, 
even before becoming a Member of this honorable body, that, 
while the Constitution charges the Senate with the task and 
duiy of advising and consenting to all treaties, it hardly wa 
intended that the Senate sheuld rewrite a treaty, but that we, as 


inal 
titi 


representing the United States, should be principally concerned 
ir own Americanism without any question of our honor or 


und the sacrifices of our Nation. I shall speak as a man 
ss, but not as a cold-blooded man of business. 
eve that his fellow Senators, the people of his State, | 
people ef the Nation are entitled to know at this critical 
ihe exact attitude and sentiments of each individual 


in regard to the treaty and the covenant if one’s mind 
i inade up Now, I shall practice what 1 preach. 

vmerica evaded no responsibility time of war, neither 
e in time of ain convinced that the United 
ay contribute to the world’s tranquillity by entering a 
y nations, net alone fer the welfare of the world, but 
ke for its owh advantage. 
eague the sovereignty and independence and national and 
mal rights of the United States be preserved 
termos I want such sovereignty and independence 
s distinctly and specifically preserved by elear and 

ukable language in any ipstrument of international 
nay sign. Why is it not entirely proper that 


i 
1h} 


penaee. | 


shall 


t 
i. 


cCo- 
we 


l }) 
ld stipulate the conditions upon which, to a great extent, 


h reservations, we alter our time-honored policy of 
[ have not the slightest objection te other nations 
ikewise if they so elect, and if it does not interfere 


affairs. Any league of nations at the outcome must 
lastic as is the case with any material experiment, 

ass this effort surely belongs. I do not propose, if I 
to prevent it, that the United States shall have the 
i mere minority stockholder in a corporation in which 
such a tremendous investment. I do not believe 


Lit ¢ 


make 


I am insistent that in entering | 


‘boys should be sent into war to preserve the boundary | 


uny old or newly created foreign nation simply as a 
proposition. In short, I would not sacrifice one iota 


utional freedom of the United States in every conceivable 
| 


l can and will, conscientiously and enthusiastically, vote | 


und every reservation designed to protect positively, | 


ly, and unmistakably the sovereignty of the United 
gainst domination or dictation by the council or assem- 
the proposed league of nations, or by any other nation or 
ol nations, and am entirely willi 
the same privilege. If they do not want us on these terms, 
erity is certainly open to question. 
other hand, as I understand the situation, reservations 
of the resolution of ratification will protect the sov- 
of the United States very probably without rereference 
\reaty and covenant to the joint peace conference, and for 
“Hat reason I prefer reservations to textual amendments, which 
apparently would necessitate renewed and possibly pro- 
| discussion by the conference. I am in entire sympathy 
‘he objects sought by the various amendments already 
but I prefer the reservation route as the method of 
luiplishment, 
o ohe can deny the desirability of speed in order that the 
| of world affairs can be settled and reconstruction and 


nw 
ng 


( 





to concede our neigh- | 


| 
| 






with positively and emphatically protecting the independence 


umd rights and sovereignty of our own country. It appears to 
me that we are not in a position to rewrite the present treaty, 


even in part; we are not in possession of sufficient facts or 
knowledge of international negotiations; we have only superti 
cial and surface information. Certain features of the treaty 
uppeal to us as offering opportunity, if not demand, for improve 
ment; that is self-evident. I do not doubt for an instant tha 
lithiy sections of the treaty could be greatly improved if we 
had the necessary information at hand, and perhaps even though 
we have not. But I repeat that I feel our main responsibility is 
to protect the destiny of our own country; and if by making res 
ervations we are satisfied that we are proteciing America 
sovereignty and independence, then I am not greatly concern 
as i the United States with the other details of the 
treaty, und am content to permit the further responsibility to 
rest where it belongs and where history will place it. In other 
words, I believe it would be impossible for this Senate to 
very far with the rewriting or even amending of the instrumen 
For illustration, T agree with much that has been said from the 
information at hand as to the action in awarding Shantung to 
Japan, and especially in the way it was done, but yet, the 
other hand, if we attempt to change that award and thus decide 
in Washington an issue between China and Japan, we are doing 
the very thing that, it seems to me, we should avoid—that is, 
entering into foreign entanglements and deeiding an issue with 
only a pertion of the evidence or facts before us. Therefore i 
this, as in practically every matter which has been brought to 
the attentiton of the Senate through suggested amendment, I 
feel that we are better serving our country, which is our 
and prime responsibility, by making such positive reservations 
as will assure that our country will not be involved in futur 
eontroyersies, wars, or other entanglements, except as agreed 
hy the people of the United States through action of the United 
States Congress. 

As I have already stated, I am not opposed to the formation 
of 1 league of nations, in order that our moral influence in 


Senator of 


~ 


on 


firs 


affairs of the world may be felt, but the United States should 
have an anchor to windward, so that if conditions are not <atis 
factory some time in the future we can withdraw without 
question being raised of our honor in so doing. In thus actin: 


we evade no responsibility, but refu 
to contemplate a superstate. 

The President asserts that ne shadow of sovereignty or 
pendence of the United States is even threatened by the pre 
instrument; other persons, equally competent to judge, differ 1 
him. He may be right, or may think he is right: but it 
duty io put into clear, plain, and unmistakable language pr 
sions which are susceptible of different interpretations, as these 
most emphatically are susceptible, as shown in the bitter dis 


e to enter into what se« 


sions of their meanings. I have read in the newspapers inti- 
| mations that even if we make only reservations the treaty wil] 
be withdrawn from the consideration of the Senate: thai 
not a contingency for the Senate to consider, nor will it thx 
responsible, under the sworn responsibility imposed on it b 
the Constitution, for any furth delay which would arise 


such action were taken. 
in striving to protect the 
extraneous possibilities. 
I share fully the feeling that sentiment and ideals should 
exert great influence in national and international ern 
ment relationships, but the extreme of idealism and sentime: 
is sometimes as impractical and unworkable as the failure 
permit inspiration along these lines is harmful. Moreover, do 


We have enough to oceupy our mind 
United States without worrying about 


FO 


not let us have all the sentiment or idealism on one side « 
the Atlantic. Ever since the armistice was signed, and eve 
before, I have been confident that promotion of interest be 
tween nations in order, if possible, to avert future wars wa: 


absolutely the duty of those interested in the making of peace. 
I never have shared the view frequently expressed that at the 
successful conclusion of the war the United States could en 
tirely withdraw within its own border and continue as before 
a practically uninterrupted domestic development without hav- 


ing reciprocal relationship with the other countries of the 
world. Our economic interests would not permit such action 


eyen if we so desired. 
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Viewing the problem from a 





selfish angle, we agree that the 
Inited States to-day must its activity from an eco- 
mic and commercial siandpoint, and it is necessary from 
standpoint that we offer this cooperation in times of peace 


broaden 


is we successfully offered it in times of war. How can we, 
ith a merchant marine of which we all speak with pride, 
solute Amerien Tow can we isolate America and yet expect 


arry our products to eyery corner of the civilized world? 
\ we isolate America with 2,000,000 American boys re- 
with a new world point of view, with 
vdened ideas, with an interest and knowledge and an ambition 
jest by foreign contact? How can we isolate America when 
modern developments by sea and air and com- 
ication with Europe reduced by seaplane and airplane to 
less than that from the Atlantic to the Pacific? 


en 
an 


ining to its shores 


onsider the 


Host a distance 


} never have fell that America should isolate herself or say to 
‘allies and her foreign friends that we have contributed to 
elph subout peace, but that now we return alone to our own 


INOS affairs It is not fair to our own people or to the 
rl lt is not fair to the era in which we live. Again may I 
pi America evaded no responsibility during the war; 
eri will evade no responsibility in reconstructing, in place 
old order of things, a firm structure which will help main- 

in the peace achieved at such a sacrifice. 

! eo far in the establishment of a league of nations, but I 
ver bear in mind the President’s own admonition, uttered 
address to Congress before “ visions” and world leader- 

tip and “ voices in the air” apparently beclouded every other 


onsideration : 


fhere is one cheice we can not make; we are incapable of making. 

\\ vill not choose the path of submission and suffer the most sacred 
shis of our Nation and our people to be ignored or violated. 

I um prepared to aecept the covenant controlling the activi- 

~ slut powers of a society of the nations of the world, provid- 

such covenant, in language that can net be questioned, pro- 

s ihe sovercigniy and the domestic power and control of our 

i country and simply in effect pledges us to assist other na- 

ions in any manner not contrary to the provisions of our Con- 

titution. No combination of nations can ask the Senate of the 


Lnited States to leave a doubt as to whether the Constitution is 
wing circumvented or otherwise. It has been said by proponents 
f the league covenant as written that those questions so much 
li control immigration, the tariff, maintenance of 

doctrine, power to declare war, and so forth—are in 


“cussed of 


he Monroe 
no Way disturbed by the provisions of the covenant as presented 
If this be true, there can be ho valid objection in 
he least to making this plain. The Senate of the United States, 
senting 110,000,000 people, should say so in clear, unmis- 
language. That is what I stand for. Months ago, even 
I had the honor of becoming a Member of this body, ina 
peech made in New Jersey, L made practically these same asser- 
ons. [ have not changed my mind since. On the contrary, I 
i even more firmly convinced that it is the duty of this body 

it clear and unmistakable. Moreover, through not hav- 
ie participated in the peace conference, the Senate probably is 


} 


a better position to perfect the covenant than was President 


la US. 


e-ryey%s 
AWilble 


ore 


»>tnake 


\\ 


ilson, who, to some extent, was naturally obliged to give and 
his plan for a league of nations is not a new idea. Through 
ores oh scores of years the plan has been discussed at in- 
ervals. Go back over a century in the British state papers 
d you will tind an utterance of great interest on the subject. 
ven While Mr. Wilson still was a professor at Princeton, before 
becaime president of that great university, President McKin- 
in 1901, said: 
N i: can longer be indifferent to any other fhe period of 
Eres Is past. 
\1 his great successor, President Theodore Roosevelt, nine 
il later voiced this view to the Nobel peace prize com- 
itt 
li would be a ier stro if those great powers bent on peace 
i form a leaguc of peace, not only to keep the peace among them- 
but to prevent, by force if necessary, its being broken by others. 
Rend the platform of the New York Republican State Con- 
ntien of July, 1918, more than a year ago; you will find in it 
eC words: 
rv the immediate creation by the United States and its allies 
' nations to establish, from time to time to modify, and 
rules of international law and conduct. 
[; ihe purpose of such a league this platform distinctly 
ied “should be, not to displace patriotism or devotion and 
ovalty to national ideals and traditions, but rather to give to 
re portunities of expression in cooperation with the 
ther liberty-loving nations of the world.” The present propo- 
tion i rely a development and expansion of the original 


rte io Ui 


development and expansion of the 
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civilization of the world. The sons of Noah have peopled ti}, 
earth, and it may be that the time has come to reunite, in 
measure, the scattered descendants in a family circle. 

Such, Mr. President, are some of the considerations whi: 
have convinced my mind and conscience that the United States 
should, or at least reasonably may, enter a league of nations 
But my mind and my conscience both robustly oppose the sacrifics 
of American independence or of a single safeguard of Americ: 
tradition and ideals; my mind and conscience adamantly refuse 
to reliquish one iota of the right of the United States to regulat, 
its own domestic affairs—my mind says such surrenders woul; 
prove weakness of my powers of reason; my conscience warns 
me they would be a moral wrong if not actually a mora! 
crime. So, when we are told by some of the league's proponents 
that article 10 does not force the United States into war with 
out the consent of Congress, I ask what objection there possibly 
can be to having this provision made so clear and precise that 
he who runs may read and that no national or international 
tribunal shall be required to interpret it in the future or that 
through its construction our beloved country might be placed j: 
the position of failing to meet its obligations. 

As I have said, Mr. President, this covenant, in a way. 
forms an international copartnership, written in the blood o 
nillions of men. How careful should we be who are asked to 
invest not only our material resources but also the very lives of 
our citizens and our national independence and honor! \W 
must remember that as long as this covenant or any other 
agreement of copartnership is open to argument and multiple 
interpretations it is unsafe and should not be accepted until 
everything is made clear beyond dispute, as far as this be 
possible. 

For what we went into the war we all know full well, and 
the soldiers who fought so bravely knew then and know nov. 


We went into the war for, first, the honor, and second, the 
safety and preservation of the United States. Are we now 
to surrender those rights and that honor? Or shall we pre- 


serve them intact and unsullied by reasonable reservations 
to the covenant? For what we did not go into the war we also 
know full well, and the soldiers who bravely fought our battles 
know equally well. We did not go into the wer to surrende! 
our independence and our rights, and we would be serving no 
one if we did. Of the thousands of brave Americans who 
laid down their lives on the field of battle or in the camp 
or in the hospital not one would have given his little tinge 
in sacrifice if he had thought it meant the loss of our independ- 
ence or our rights. It was for the honor and independence 
and rights and safety of the United States that these men 
fought and that we at home gave gladly of our substance. I! 
we now surrender these to the keeping of foreign nations, ow 
brave boys have, indeed, “ died in vain.” 

“The stage is set, the destiny disclosed,” says Mr. Wils' 
But, my fellow Senators, I urge you, let us look well to | 
future, to the protection of our children and our children’s 
dren in the independence we have enjoyed, amd rather pondet 
the words of Machiavelli, “ For time, driving all things befor 
it, may bring with it evil as well as good.” 

Mr. FALL obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARDING. I suggest the absence of a quorum 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frerinquvys! n the 
chair). The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators a 
swered to their names: 


Sankhead France La lollette Ransde! 

Beckham Frelinghuysen Lenroot Robinsoi 

Brandegee Gay Lodge Sheppari 

Calder Gronna McCormick Smith, M 

Capper Hale McKellar Smoot 

Chamberlain Harding McLean Spencer 

Colt Harris Moses Swanso! 

Culberson Harrison Nelson Townsend 

Cummins Henderson Newberry Underwood 

Curtis Hitcheock Norris Wadswort 

Dial Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Walsh, Mass 

Dillingham Kellogg Overman Walsh, Mor | 

Edge Kendrick Page Watson ( 

Elkins Kenyon Penrose Willian 

Fall Keyes Phipps Wolco 

Fernald Kirby Pittman 1 

Fletcher Knox Poindexter he 

* ° rieepesTl he 

Mr. MCKELLAR. ‘The Senator from Arizona [ Mr. ASHU ts ~ 

the Senator from California [Mr. PHeran], the Senate! porn . 

Louisiana [Mr. Ransper.], the Senator from Florida Ben I 

TRAMMELL], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE ], the sens s 


from North Carolina [Mr. Smraons], and the Senator from * 
Colorado [Mr. Tromas] are detained on official business. : 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
South Carolina {Mr. Sir] is detained from the Senate om 
account of illness in his family. 
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rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-six Senators have an- 
awe a to their names. There is a quorum present. 

FALL. Mr. President, before discussing the specific pro- 
ae of the treaty and the proposed amendments thereto 
which constitute the pending business before the Senate, I desire 
‘) refer shortly to some of the arguments which have been 
ail in this Chamber within the last two or three days as to 
the constitution of the council and assembly of the league, and 
as to the results to the United States under certain circum- 
stances, should a matter in which the United States may be 
interested be referred to the council for consideration and de- 
termination. The argument which I shall attempt to present 
will be for the purpose of clearing a way for a proper considera- 
ion and understanding of the distinct propositions which are 
pending, and which I shall urge upon the Senate. 

Seyernl Senators upon the other side a few days since engaged 
‘na discussion of the organization of the council of the league 
of nations, and also in a discussion of the results which might 
‘nure to this country in the event that a matter it was inter- 
ested in, or had in controversy, if it were with some other 
nation, were referred to arbitration or to the council, and the 
(decision were to be against the construction placed upon the 
matter by this country, and the decision should be one with 
vhich this country could not agree. 

During the discussion, to which I listened with great interest, 
| thought of a case pending. The United States is now being 
isked to become a member of the league of nations and a member 
of the council of the league. One of the countries, and one upon 
this hemisphere, which has not yet been mentioned in connection 
with the league or this peace treaty at the peace table in Ver- 
sailles, in Paris, or elsewhere, is the Republic of Mexico, to the 
south. Very few people would recall until the matter is men- 
toned t he fact that there has been a controversy pending for 
many years between the United States upon the one hand and 
Mexico upon the other concerning a certain disputed piece of 
territory lying within the boundaries of the State of Texas and 
within the city limits of one of the most progressive cities within 
that great State. This disputed strip is known as the Chamizal 
one, 

Under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo and later under the 
Gadsden purchase treaty of 1854, we had supposed that we had 
settled all disputes with our neighbor upon the south which then 

r thereafter might arise, except such as might be caused by a 
shitti ng of the boundary where the Rio Grande formed the 

houndary line between the two countries. Following these 
treaties the Congress of the United States provided for the ap- 
jointment of a boundary commission, the Mexican Government 
followed the same course, and what was known and is yet known 

s the Joint Boundary Commission was established, and pro- 
ceeded to function immediately, and was very active for a great 
many years, and, in facet, up to 9 or 10 years ago, when the revo- 

ition, which is still unsettled, in Mexico broke out. Through 
the efforts of this boundary commission all disputes of any kind 

r character due to the shifting of the bed of the Rio Grande 
vere amicably settled. But a few years since some enterprising 
Yankee went into the State of Texas and the city of El Paso and 
ought up titles to certain lands lying within the city limits, 
uding from the city hall and the courthouse in El Paso to the 
tio Grande, ebtaining a quit-claim deed or other muniments of 
lille for such lands. Suit was initiated in the State courts, and 
promptly decided against this claimant, who maintained his 
ler Mexican titles. The United States had been in 
political possession of this territory from about the year 1854 
‘own to the present time. The Mexican Government had made no 
lain) Whatsoever to any portion of the territory. There was no 
‘ispute, in so far as the two Nations were concerned, until the 
Uispule Was brought to the attention of this Government through 
tilorts of the rival real estate claimants, after they or those 
der the Mexican titles had failed to obtain what they 
‘usidered their proper redress in the courts; the courts, of 
vurse, holding that the settlement of boundaries was a political 
latter and that the courts would not interfere with the political 


tion, and what would be the course to be followed under the 
different provisions of the league eovenant in settlement of this 
question. 

Mexico is net a member of the league and has net been in- 
vited to become a member of the league. We will grant, for 
the sake of argument, now, that the United States is a member 
and that the league has been formed by the adhesion to the 
covenant of three of the great powers mentioned, and a procés 
verbal being filed. Very well. Upon the suggestion of some 
mutual friend or otherwise, or without the interposition of a 
mutual friend, but through a suggestion to the assembly or to 
the council that there is a dispute between the United States 
and Mexico concerning this territory which might lead to trou 
ble or might affect the peace of the world—and such a sugges- 
tion is all that is necessary to confer jurisdiction upon either 
the assembly or the council—upon such suggestion, or upon the 
motion of some friend of Mexico, the council immediately takes 
cognizance of the question for the purpose of inviting Mexico 
to become temporarily a member of the league for the settle- 
ment of the dispute. Mexico, of course, acquiesces in this im 
mediately, and for the purposes of this particular dispute she 
becomes a member of the league under article 17 of the league 
provisions. 

At once the suggestion is made by Mexico or by her friend, 
or otherwise, that the question, not of damages for any injury 
done by the taking over of this territory 50 years ago by the 
United States, but the actual right to the physical possession 
ot property which has been undisputed watil recent years, and 
then disputed only as I have indieated—the actual physical 
possession of territory, not only territory of the United States 
but territory of one of the sovereign States of this Union, the 
great State of Texas—is involved. 

The United States refuses to arbitrate. At once, by virtue 
of the provisions of the different articles of the covenant, and 
article 12 in particular, the council automatically takes juris 
diction of the question. The United States having refused to 
arbitrate this matter and seeking to protect all her rights upon 
this hemisphere, Mexico being in the league now for the pur- 
poses of the settlement of this dispute, America raises the 
question of the Monroe doctrine, and construes it to mean that 
other nations, including the league of nations—those represented 
in the league or out of it—shall not interfere in matters upon 
this hemisphere. Mexico at once answers that, as to the Monroe 
doctrine, it is not a regional understanding. We have denied 
it. It requires more than one party to make an understanding 
about anything. We have denied that the Monore doctrine i- 
a regional understanding. ‘The council proceeds to discuss the 
question as to whether it is a regional understanding, 01 
whether, being a regional understanding, it applies to a ques 
tion simply of disputed territory between two countries on 
this hemisphere, and very promptly decides that in any event. 
whether the Monroe doctrine is in full force and effect or not, 
it does not apply to the question at issue. 

Very well. The decision of the council is unanimous, the 
United States not voting, nor Mexico voting, and they decide 
that Mexico is entitled to the Chamizal zone. Now, the United 
States is and has been in undisputed possession of it—unques 
tioned possession except as the question arose in the trial of 
these cases, and then came up to our State Department. The 
United States has had physical possession. The State of Texas 
has had her rangers and her police force upon the territory 
without any question or dispute. The American flag is to-day 
flying, as it has flown for 50 years, over it. American soy- 
ereignty upon it is unquestioned. The decision of the council 
is against the United States. 

What are we to do—acquiesce in the surrender of a portion 
of the territory of a sovereign State of the Union without the 
consent of that State or refuse to acquiesce and offer to pay 
damages, but insist upon retaining our possession? If I know 
the American people, they will at least adopt the latter course: 
and if I know the people of the State of Texas, the United 
States will practically be compelled to do it. Texas would not 
surrender her territory 

Very well, Mr. President. It is said that under article 11 of 
the covenant of the league of nations the council can only 
advise, and can not effectually carry out its advice. The deci 
sion of the council has been that Mexico is entitled to the 
Chamizal zone, and the council, following even the construction 


Mehts une 


rl 


there was no dispute between the two countries 
stion of rival ownership arose. The parties had 
‘cession of the lands for a great many. years. It had 
an vchized as a part ef the county of El Paso and the 
© Ol is. The customhouses of the United States are 


mced upon it. The flag of the United States floats over it } placed upon it by some Members of the Senate, advises that the 

Balt an The American ends of the international bridges, | most effectual means for carrying out the decision of the council 

‘ Which there were at the time three, rest upon this disputed | and averting war is for Me xico to take possession of the 

*rritory Chamizal zone, and Mexico acquiesces in the advice and the 
titer 


is still unadjusted. Now, let us see just what 


orders of the council the United States has refused to recognize. 
result if the league of nations attempted to fune- 


In what position are we? Suppose upon the one hand that our 
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customs guards, the police force of the State of El Paso, the 
Il Paso rangers, thrown upon the berder, refuse to allow a 
Mexican to put his foot upon that zone if he carries a gun— 
which they would do, I can say unhesitatingly. No Mexican 


oming across the line, crossing one of the international bridges, 

crossing the bed of the Rio Grande would be allowed to land 
upon this with a gun in his hand unless the American 
ers stood protecting h Texas would never submit to it. 


or 
side 


seldi 


Would the people of the U rited States agree that their soldiers 
should by foeree of arms prevent Texas maintaining its juris- 
diction over its territory? Would any Senator here vote for 
the use of the United States forces, or would any Representa- 
tive in the other braneh of Congress vote for such use, to sur- 
render to Mexico this territory, and to coerce the people of 
the State of Texas, and then go home to his constituents and 
isk reelection to this or the other bedy? 

But what are the consequences? The Senator from Okla- 

very cheerfully informs us that there-are none, that the 
only effect that this situation would have would be to compel 
the United States to refrain from ejecting Mexico or protecting 
her territory by force of arms for three months. And yet there 
in « distinct provision in article 1 that if by an act of war—not 
A nration of war through the Congress of the United States, 
but by any act which may be construed as an act of war—the 
people of the United States undertake to defend their territory 
from what they consider to be an unjust decision of the council, 
we have declared war upon every nation of the world, whether 
it belongs to the league or whether it does not so belong. 
Whether it is a member of the league of nations or not, we 
agree that under those circumstances, if we defend our terri- 
tory, even without a declaration of war, or if we allow a State 
force of rangers, or the police force of the State of Texas, to 
defend the Dexa’ territory, that we have declared war against 
all the nations of the earth. We agree beforehand to the conse- 
quences. We agree that they may then, without committing an 
ict of War against us at all, not only send their military forces 


but use all the economic and financial pressure which they can 
bring to bear and constitute an outlaw of this great Nation of 
ours. ‘ 

Mr. President, suppose Mexico does not seek to take armed 
possession of this territory, but simply sends over her customs 
officers and raises the Mexican flag. How long would the people 
of the United States allow that flag to float over that terriory? 
How long would the people of the sovereign State of Texas sub- 
mit to the customs guards and the police force of the city of 


that great center of civilization upon our berder, exer- 
in the soy- 


Juarez, 
cising jurisdiction within the city limits of El Paso, 


ereign State of Texas, upon the soil of the United States of 
America? And yet you are powerless. Entering this league will 
tie your hands and shackle the people of Texas, who came into 
this Union under a treaty with the United States, reserving to 
themselves all the soil within their domain. True, Texas was 
admitted, after the treaty was under discussion, by a joint reso- 
lution, admitted as a sovereign State, with the rights not only 
of a sovereign State but with the right to constitute herself, 


when in her good judgment she saw fit, into five sovereign States 
of this Union, with the right of representation here and in the 
other body corresponding to her population. And yet entering 
into this proposed league, which you say works for the peace of 
the world, you not only tie your hands but, as I say, you shackle 
the people of the State of Texas, and you submit to the extension 
of the Carranzista civilization over the borders of the United 
States, to the wiping out of a portion of one of the cleanest, most 
progressive cities in the southwestern portion of this country. 
Do you think, Mr. President, that the people of the United States 
would submit to it? Possibly some of them would. Texas 
achieved her independence once. I do not speak for her now, but 
[ think she is able to protect very largely the independence which 
her sons won. 

Mr. President, it 
all recognize 


was insisted upen by a Senator whom we 
as an able lawyer, the Senator from Montana | Mr. 
Warsu], or rather, not so much insisted upon by that Senator 
as indirectly referred to by him and insisted upon by one of his 
colleagues sitting near his side, that under article 4 of the pro- 
posed covenant of the league of nations Canada, or one of the 
British colonies, could net become a member of the council of 
the league of nations without the consent of the United States. 
tead article 4 of the treaty, and you will see that it provides 
for the constitution of two characters of councilmen, and the 
constitution of the council in three different ways. First, there 
are tive members of the council who are the perpetual members 
of the council—that always; Great Britain, France, Italy, 
the United States, and Japan shall have control of the council 
as long as the membership of five lasts, or unless the number of 


¢ 


fter provided, enlarged. 


is, 


councilmen is, as therea 
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There is then a provision that other permanent members of 
council may be constituted; and how? At the suggestion o; 
council itself and by the vote of a majority of the assem), 
Those are the other permanent members of the council, T),., 
the second class of councilmen, aside from those hereafte; ;,, 
constituted as permanent members, are the temporary me 
of the council, whose replacement shall take place wheney 
assembly so decide, purely temporary, and in the diseres of 
the assembly may be changed in one month, two months. ¢)ye. 
months, five months, one year, five years, or whenever 
discretion the assembly sees fit to change it; and the coun 
nothing to do with it. The United States on the counci| 4 
nothing to do with the selection of the temporary mem)) 
the other four members of the council. The 
selects them, and seleets them in its discretion, 
United States may have a vote, and not elsewhere, and I « 
Senators now that the letter that was written by the Presji|, 
of the United States and read into the Senate Recoxrp the othe 
day by the Senator from Missouri, a letter signed by the Pres 
dent of the United States, Clemenceau, and Lloyd-Georve. to s 
William Borden, that Canada might be a member of this co 
was signed then and there, when this provision as to the ten 
porary selection of the four councilmen was written into this 
treaty. 

That was the occasion for 
Was discussed then and there, and the understanding was (| 
the four members who are mentioned were to be replace 
the first meeting of the assembly, as is here declared. The fi 
members are to hold their offices at the diseretion of th 
bly after its first meeting. They are simply to hold until thy 
first meeting, and at the first meeting the assembly itself 
their and in its diseretion. To say that it does it by 
unanimous vote is to lug something into the treaty which is no 
written there, a construction different from the contemporaneous 
construction placed upon it; and hence the President of the 
United States, Lleyd-George, and Clemenceau signed the as. 
surance in writing to Sir William Borden, which he presented 
for the purpose of procuring the acquieseence of the Canadian 
Parliament in the ratification of this treaty. The ratification 
was opposed until he could assure the Canadian Parliament th: 
they should become a member of the council, and in proof of his 
assurance he presented to them the letter written 
by the President of the United States and others at 
It was given publicity then, published in the Canadian 
during the debates, and the Senator from Missouri [Nr 
secured it and read it into the Recorp. Those sare the fa 
I understand them, and I have exhausted every 
of securing the facts as they were. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Montana undertiukes 
entiate; he undertakes to make exceptions; he undertakes to 
exercise his extraordinary faculty of dissection, taking 
and putting together an argument. With all his ingenuity bent 
upon the point at issue, he undertakes to show the difference 
between the suggestion thrown out by the President of the 
United States and that advocated or advised by Senators he 
as to the necessity of going to Germany in the event we make i 
change in the treaty; and upon this proposition | yn 
dwell for a moment, Mr. President, with reference to the effec 
upon the other nations of the world if we, the Senate 
United States, amend this treaty. 

In so far as a textual amendment to the treaty 
there is no question in my mind that it should be | 
Germany if we adopt it; and unless it is adopted by Germany, 
it might not be effective as to the United States. Then we are 
told that you can not secure from Germany such an ari ne 
or you must call the peace council together; and ye heart 
the argument this morning that not only is the peace council 
still together considering the disposition of the territors ee 
earth; not only are they yet in session in Paris, but that behing 
them, with all the force of the Navy of the United States, vt 
of the joint navies of the world, there stands the supreme Wi 
council to compel anything which the peace council may requit i 
You have had an exhibition of it. You have pea 
council, backed by the law council, compel Germaty [°? So N 
her constitution within the last three weeks, and (lo 1 —. 
a question, by the signing of a protocol and filing it «' Versai <n 
because, forsooth, some one claimed that since the constit — 
of Germany provided that some time hereafter Austrii 7 = it 
tries might have representation in the German ltelc! nd ‘that 
was a violation of the treaty provisions written a ach 
she must amend her constitution; and they compelled sue 
amendment. It was not difficult at all. 
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We are told that you must not adopt an ame! 
kind, Mr. President, because you would have to sul! 
again the peace council; and yet the very men who 
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upon that have reported favorably upon a peace treaty with 
France, Great Britain, and the United States in absolute viola- 
tion of the terms of our treaty with Germany. And they have 
done it without asking Germany’s consent. They have asked 
the Senate to consent to the treaty. 

Of course, it provides that it shall become operative in the 
event Germany violates any of the sections of the treaty ending 
at section 43. The treaty itself provides that the league of 

ations shall deal with that proposition, and Germany has 
signed the treaty with the understanding that the league of 
nations would deal with the Rhineland and would deal with 
violations by her of these articles with reference to trespassing 
pon the Rbineland or trespassing upon other territory. She 
‘ened it and ratified it, and it is brought to us for ratification, 
nd while it is pending here, without asking the consent of 
(Germany, We have presented to us a treaty in absolute viola- 
ion of it and setting it aside; and yet Senators say that we 
must not amend the treaty, because we must back the great 
peace council, Which is meeting day by day, with Frank Polk 
representing the President of the United States at Paris and 
Versuilles, backed, as I say, by the Great War council of the 
allied countries, Which goes so far, in violation of the Constitu- 
nd laws of the United States, as to direct interference by 
ilitury forees of this country with our allies upon foreign 
without a declaration of war. And then you say 
to change the treaty to protect the people of the 
States and our interests, because, forsooth, we may 
to demand of Germany that necept the 


sl 


fol 


United 
nin lled she 
‘resident, the argument does not appeal to tue from any 
nt. IT say now is the only chance, now is 
Senate of the United States will have in which to voice 


tle ntiments of this country, whose representatives we are, | 


te their protection into the treaty; and therefore I 
no patience with the argument, from whatsoever source 
that we might be put to a little trouble if we 

in aecordance with what we believe be the de 

ihe people and for the protection our people, 
ecause we may be compelled to call the peace council 
y again after it has operated ineffectively for seven 
nth Such argument does not appeal to me from the stand- 
point of what I eonsider to be Americanism, nor does it appeal 
with any greater force from the standpoint of practica- 

t} If it is practicable to compel a change of the constitu- 
tion of Germany, without the United States calling upon her 
{, but simply through the voice of some self-constituted 
‘esentative of the people of the United States in that matter, 

practicable to secure a change of their constitution in 
iner, certainly it is practicable, with the use of the 
il and land forces of the United States, to secure any other 
ng which we demand. 
You know, and I know, and every one of us knows, that Ger- 
ny | necept any change which we may write in, and that 
ery other nation of the world will not only accept it but they 
me the United States into any league, where only the 
eague, covenant, council, and assembly are mentioned, 
ted States is a member of the assembly or the council, 
hat they want is no repudiation of foreign debts, what 
of the United States who are behind this treaty want 
udiation of foreign debts, They are concerned with 
pudiation to-day, and the effort is made to befool the people 
ted States with the ery that, ‘“‘ You must supply the 
cus of these foreign countries, you must operate through the 
Ipplying them, and you farmers will be able to dis- 
' goods at high prices,” and yet the consumers in this 
told by the President of the United States that we 

ce treaty to keep down the high cost of living. The 
iupproached by representatives of Morgan & Co., on 
|, Claiming that if they will join this league and re- 
vorld the farmers, the factories, and the workingmen 
utry will derive benefit from joining the league, and 
f because they hold $50,000,000 of the bonds of the 
ce is and also they hold $50,000,000 of Russian bonds 
— bonds of the world practically. I say to you that I 
ae been one who has attacked the moneyed interests 
lerests or the business men of this country, but I say 
the business men of this country had best beware, 


come, 
to 


(d of 


*SLCN league upon the people of the country, and, in my 
: the struggles will be so tremendous to break away 
thin the next two years that we may have trouble 

Ps sled Ey) soil. 
ana we do not want to see the world bankrupt. Of 
PON in Pree, wok Want to see in France and Italy what we have 


: repudiation of national debt. Of course we want 
Yslovakin and the Slovene country and the other 


the only time | 
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hew nationalities which we are bringing into the world pros 
perous. Of course we do not want our own investors on this 
side of the ocean to lose the amounts which they have placed 
in foreign bonds. Of course we want the farmers and the pro 
ducers of this country to secure a market for their products 
We have an example now, that wus discussed here this morning, 
of exactly how you are going to protect the farmers. the pro- 
ducers, the manufacturers, the people of this country. You are 
going to do it forever, if you join this league, as you are doing 
it now, with a joint high war council. That was the first war 
proposition in connection with article 9 of the treaty, and that is 
the objection in the French Assembly now, that the Bourgeois 
amendment was not adopted, and in lieu of that you simply 
provide that a staff might be appointed as a committee of th: 
council to advise the council. Clemenceau and Bourgeois in 
sisted at that time that a standing army should be under cou 
trol of that staff for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of the treaty. If you get into this league, you will have your 
staff exactly as you have your supreme war council to-day, with 
authority from some unknown souree to land our marines on 
the Adriatic shore or the shores of Dalmatia to interfere with 
trouble or with disturbance foreign entirely to any of the in 
terests of the people of the United States, a disturbance originat 


ing between two of our allies and net concerning any of our 
enemies, 
Mr. President, Senators who make this argument are thos: 
Whom Hudibras had in mind when he said 
Ife could distinguish and divide 
A hai twixt south and southwest side. 


And they call this argument for the league! 

We are told very unctuously by the President of the United 
States, as reported in the press, from the platform in California 
and other States, that this is a league of peace; this a league for 
the small nations, a league of the small nations, a league for th 
protection of small nations. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will it disturb the Senator if | 
ask him a question? 

Mr. FALL. Not at all. 

Mr. CURTIS. In the discussion of the question of amend- 


nents to the treaty the Senator stated a moment ago that if an 
amendment were made to the treaty it would have to be 
initted to Germany for Germany’s ratification. 

Mr. FALL. Yes; I think it should be. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understood that the Senator in his interviey 
with the President took the position that if an amendment were 
nade to the covenant of the league of nations it would not need 
confirmation or approval by the German Government, because 
the German Government is not a party to the league of nations 
Do I understand him to occupy the same position now? 


sub 


Mr. FALL. I entertain the same opinion, of course, and I 
thank the Senator from Kansas for calling my attention to it. 
because in hurrying from one subject to another, which I had 
under consideration before reaching the amendments which are 


pending before this body, I had intended to refer to tiat point 
and had overlooked it. 

Mr. President, there are certain nations who, as soon us they 
ratify the treaty, are ipso facto members of the league. There 
are certain other nations who have been invited to join ths 
league and several of whom have filed their acquiescence or thei) 


agreement in the terms of the league. Those are some of the 
smaller nations. There are other nations which have not been 


invited to become members, even, and as to whom we have no 
moral or legal obligation with reference to what the league 
should contain, if we should adopt this, at the time they may, 
if ever, be invited to become members or may make application 
of their own motion to become members. If Germany hereafter 
makes application for membership in the league she must mak 
it as Mexico would make it, and the argument with reference to 
the necessity of presenting a proposed reservation to German) 
would be exactly as strong as if the name “ Mexico” were sub 
stituted in lieu of that of Germany. Mexico can only become a 
member of the league by making application to become such 
She is not a member now and she is not invited 
member at any time in the future. 

It is true that, on the objection of Germany, even Brockdorff 
Rantzau, in his letter to Clemenceau, insisted that a time 
limit should be fixed. First, his insistence was that Germany 
should be taken immediately into membership of the league 
and then that a time limit should be tixed when Germany might 
become a member of the league, and the answer to him was to 
the effect that Germany must convince the allied and associated 
powers that she would be good; that in due time, if she was 
good, if she performed the obligations of the league—the time 
limit required is 30 years—if she fulfilled the obligations, then 
she might become a member, but she can only become a member 


to become a 
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of the league by application for membership and by the vote 
of the then members. The objection to an amendment to the 
league covenant, now adopted or adopted at any time prior to 
the coming in of Germany, that it must be presented to Ger- 
many, has no more force than if the objection were made with 
reference to Mexieo or any other country whatsoever who has 
invited to become a member. The matter answers 
For the reason that the President did not appear to be 
upon it, I asked him if it were not a fact that we 
could adopt before Germany came in any amendment to the 
lengue covenant that the members of the league chose to adopt, 
and it was in answer to that question that he said that it had 
net struek him that way, but that, of course, I was correct. 





not heen 
itsel! 


elear 


Seo that it is a matter of no difference whether the Senate 
now, in the consideration of the ratification of this instrument, 
adopts an amendment or whether it adopts it six months after 
it is ratified in so far as Germany is concerned. When Ger- 
mil iakes her application to enter the league, she makes it 
as the league covenant then stands and knowing what it is. 
If she dees not like the provisions of the league covenant, she 
has her recourse and makes no application for membership in 
the league. Mexico is in exactly the same condition. She was 
not invited to become a member. 

Mer. KNOX. Mr. President—— 


Mr. FALL 
Mr. KNOX, 
i tv to the 1 


the treaty, 


1 yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The superficial argument is that Germany, being 
rei 
the league provisions can not be changed without 
but the obvious answer to that is that the provl- 


onsulting her; 
sion the trenty is divided into two parts, one part of which 
Geriuly is interested in and the other part of which Germany 
is not interested in. 

Mr. FALL. Precisely 


Mir. KNOX. If Germany may in the future become interested 


e tirst part and apply for membership, she may apply 

ust ns she finds it, and that is the case as to Mexico. 
Mr. FALL. Precisely; Germany is exactly in the same con- 
dition as Mexico or any other country. Mexico would have the 
sime right to say, “ I had representatives over there and I in- 


rated this matter a 


eome in, ] 


Vex 


the time, and if you had invited me I 


would have have been waiting for an invitation; I 





iave been waiting for an opportunity to come in. Now, you 
have changed the league covenant and have violated your good 
faith with me.” 

Mr. KNOX. Then the reply is, “ You do not have to come in.” 

Mr. FALL. Yes; the reply is, “ Stay out if you do not like 
it,” and, Mr. President, that is what I hope we will do. 

but the argument was made, as I have said, during the Presi- 

it’s reeent tour in Califernia and other places, that the league 
CO nts were for the smail nations and by the small nations 
and that this was a league or a covenant of smal] nations; of 
ourse, having reference to other members. I have a little clip- 
pil i think, showing the President’s words: 

The were ni cheer moment later when he declared the treaty 
wa ded on the rights the weak rather than the power of the 
strong. It was a people's treaty, he said, not a-statesman’s treaty. 

Mr. President, in some way, unknown to myself—as a matter 
of fact, I can only give a wild guess just how it happened to be 
sent in; it was dene by inadvertence, of course—the Secretary 


of State, in transmitting certain information to the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, after he had testified before that committee, 
sandwiched in between two matters which he had been asked 
to furnish a partial transcript of the proceedings of the confer- 


ence the league upon one oceasion. I have it here before 
me. I shall net undertake to read it all, but Senators who are 
interested in the subject may find from the printed hearings 
before the committee, on page 295 and the following page or 


two und the 


meeting of the 


preceding two or three pages, that there was a 
presided over by the president of 
the eonference, Mr. Clemenceau; and they will find that Mr. 
Hymns, the representative of Belgium, arose in that meeting 
and denounced the cut-and-dried program which had been pre- 
to these little nations. They will also find that he was 
supported in his opposition by Calogeras, of Brazil, by repre- 
sentatives of other small nations, and finally by Sir William 
Borden, of Canada. The opposition was solely to the effect that 
<mal} nations of the earth were not properly recognized ; 
had no voice in the formation of the league. Finally, 


little nations, 


sented 


th 
tha They 


the old * Tiger.” of France, stung by the criticism, himself made 
a speech, and «a portion of that I shall read, so that the people 


of California and others who heard the eloquent expressions of 
our President to the effect that this was a league of the small 
nations and for the small nations may understand exactly how 
s formed and under what theory it was formed and by 
inally, as I say, stung by the reproaches, 


it wa 


whom it was formed. 


vy, and the league provision being a part of | 
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Premier Clemenceau, speaking in French, replied to the observa. 
tions and suggestions of the delegates in a speech of which the 
following is a translation: 

As nobody else wishes to speak, I shall speak in my turn in ord r to 
try to justify the bureau. It requires this, for if it had ever flattered 
itself that it could satisfy everybody it would by now be thorouch} 
disillusioned. re 

Sir Robert Borden— 

The Premier of Canada— 
has reproached us, though in a very friendly way, for having com; 
decision, 

The comments of each one of the representatives of tho«. 
eountries were to the effect that somebody had a cut-and-dried 
program, and that they understood it was a free conference 
which they were summoned to attend. That was the commen 
and the opinion of Sir Robert Borden, of Hymans, of Calogers< 
and the others, to which Mr. Clemenceau is replying. 

Well, we have decided, as regards the commissions, in the sam, v 
as we decided to summon the present conference. With your permission 
I will remind you that it was we who decided that there should he 
conference at Paris, and that the representatives of the countries inter 
ested should be summoned to attend it. I make no mystery of it 
there is a conference of the great powers going on in the next room. Sj; 
Robert Borden has the less reason to be unaware of it, since he yoste 
day did us the signal honor of making a statement before us on oy 
tions concerning the British colonies, 

Now, if you want to get the Canadian note, agreeing tha 
Canada should come in, if you will trace it back to this dat: 
you will find that following that conference the note was writte! 
and signed. 

The five great powers whose action has to be justified before you { 
day are in a position to justify it. The British prime minister just 
now reminded me that, on the day when the war ceased, the Allies had 
12,000,000 men fighting on various fronts. This entitles ther 
consideration. 

* * a - * * n 


What crime have we eommitted? We have decided that 
part 

That is, the five great nations— 
we would appoint two delegates each on the commission on the leag 
of nations. I would beg Mr. Hymans and all those who followed 


to let me keep to the point 
Objections were still going on in this placid little meeting 


allowed him to wander from it, : 
the door was opened, everybody rushed in and discussed everything 
except the subject under discussion. It is my duty to guide the confer 
ence in its work in order to obtain a result. 

We have, therefore, decided to appoint two 
then—may I be pardoned for it—we have decided to ask you 
five delegates in common. 


As soon as I indulgently 


delegates each, and 


to appoin 


This is the league of small nations and this was the commis 
sion that wrote the league. This was the commission of 15 who 
were to write the league covenant which we are now considering 
The President says it is a league of small nations made for th 
small nations and by the small nations, who outnumbered tl 
five powers two, three, four to one in this conference, and who 
numbered about 20 in the eonferenuce as against 5: when the 
great powers appointed 2 members each and gave to the other 
18 or 20 nations of the world only 5 representatives. That Is 
the manner in which the small nations of the world wrote te 
articles which we are now considering in this so-called cove 
nant of the league of nations, which the President tells the 
people of the United States was made for the small nations an 
for the protection of the small nations. Old Clemenceau had the 
courage to tell the truth. He said: 

I have heard Mr. Veniselos and many of you say 
not be heard.” How can you level such a reproach at us‘ 
will be all the better heard, because we are now arranging n 
which we ean listen to each other, 


Then he goes on to say, “ If you can not get together and asi 
he 15, we 


upon the 5 members we have allowed you out of the 
will name them for you; do as you please. 


“our voi wh 


Your vi 
ans | 


That is the satisfaction the small nations got, according \ 
the record furnished us by the Secretary of State of the United 
States. It simply throws a little light upon what wis soins 
on in this conference, where everything that was salt») _ 
President and everyone else was received with acclaim = 


If you go into it, Mr. President, 


wail 
‘ ( 
yas I 


applause and approval. 
will find that they did not have a meeting where there 
opposition and where the voices of the small nations wert 
smothered by the eonference which Clemenceau admitted y S 
going on in the adjoining room, and which was attendes DS 
the representatives of the four great powers, Mr. Pi 


were 0 


\ 


chon taking 


: amie, editing the little 
Clemenceau’s place, that conference deciding wha‘ aoe they 
nations should take and what they might have and wha 
did get. to 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, will the Senator permit ™ 
ask him a question? 
Mr. FALL. With pleasure. 
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iy. KNOX. Does not the Senator also remember the testi- 
ony before the committee—perhaps the Senator was going tv 
efer to it-—— : 
Mr. FALL. I am glad to have the Senator call my attention 
it. because I might have overlooked it. 
Mr. KNOX. I hope the Senator will refer to it—in regard to 


little nations wanting to object. 
‘My. FALL. I have in mind the statement of Mr. Bullitt as 
4 testifying before the Foreign Relations Committee, from 
documents which he had, and particularly when he was 
questions put to him by the learned Senator from 
nia, When he gave us a picture of the adoption finally 
uft of the league of nations, when all over the hall 
objections, when the delegates from the other nations 
orld were upon their feet protesting and objecting; 
the matter was being put through, as you have seen 
ste roller operate in a Democratic convention, so all 
was crushed and not a protest was allowed; not a 
’ permitted to be heard, except that of some advocate 
his and-dried league made by the four powers in the 
in room and fereed upon the little nations of the 


ow, L ask you, is Veniselos, the great Greek, recog- 
| as one ot the foremost statesmen of the world? He was 
his self-sacrifice, as the same record will show, 
’ lis desire to maintain peace and harmony and to hold 
small nations together, after he had deen appointed on this 
ui aurese and said that he reeognized the fact that 
y id suffered even more than Greece and that he would 
Belgium that she might have a voice in the league of 
Where is he? Driven out of your league and your 
elit By the action of whom? By the action of the 
an delegates to the peace conference. 
ir. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
ALI I will. 
HITCHCOCK, What does the Senator mean by Veniselos 
Greece being driven out? 
ir. I mean that he would not and could not, with the 
his countrymen, accept the division of Thrace which 
delegates have insisted upon making. He could 
to his country or with the support of his country- 
the provision by which they turn over to Bulgaria, 
enemy of Greece and the enemy in this war of the United 
‘tutes ef America, a portion of Thrace which is Grecian. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator imply that Veniselos 


Greece has repudiated the league of nations? 
Mr. PALI Yes, sir; that he has declined to sign it. That 
paper report. If the Senator has any other source of 
uition I should like to have it. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK, I have, but not on my desk. I have it 
in my office or in my desk a statement from Veni- 
Mr, PALI Jh, thatis an old statement, Mr. President. The 
r can rake up some old statement; but, as I said, Veni- 


' anxious to carry out this peace treaty to assist 
hing to bring about and to maintain the peace 
iit in this very meeting he arose and resigned 

posit Which had been accorded him as a member of this 

iss d insisted that Belgium should be substituted, 
he had been left out, and she had suffered more than 
nations present. 

ICK. Why does the Senator designate as a 


Mr. HITCH 
tle one IT am referring to by Veniselos? 


n 


YALL. Because all that I have found that the Senator 
a e yet were out of date. [Laughter in the gal- 
iI schator has anything new, I will extend my 
an COCK. Vossibly the Senator may not be referring 
Mr PALI Possibly not. 


HIT HCOCK. I am referring to a recent statement 
a clos, repudiating and denying the widespread 
‘ had turned against the league of nations. He 
| vs The other hand, that while he has been disappointed 
decisions of the council, he is as firmly in sup- 

‘ue of nations as he has been at any time. 
Mr. President, it seems to me the Senator does 
Roos tn What he is doing or what he is talking about. 
‘ral proposition for the constitution of a league 
thes ‘ie treaty of peace with reference to Thrace and 
ny cifically embraced in the proposition which 
pendin before us. The treaty which I am referring to 
v hich We are turning over a portion of Thrace 
nd Veniselos has repudiated it, and they have 

their intention of joining this league. 
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I have here a cablegram, or a copy of one. I 
for its authenticity. It is as authentic as any 
tion that I have had here or seen produced here. 


can not vouch 
other informa 


7 SEPTEMBER 26, 191! 
NATIONAL HERALD, New York: 

Thracian question Friday. Americans have insisted postpone Thra- 
cian solution until Congress decides whether accept Constantinople 
mandate. 


Whether you, the Congress of the United States, being led into 


the ratification of this treaty here, are going to aceept the 
Constantinople mandate, take over Turkey, and send your 
sons over there to guard the Turkish harems; and a _ post- 


ponement has been insisted upon by the American delegates 
until you have decided upon your Constantinople mandate 
under a treaty to which you have not yet agreed. 

Greece insisted immediate settlement, but Americans 
immediate settlement by depriving Greece of whole 
Xanthi Goumouljina districts. Greece regretfully obliged yield before 
night. Meantime, Thracian question became pure question America 
against Greece, and situation now completely changed, because Wilson 
seems decided now deprive Greece from Thrace. Interest regarding 
Thrace now centered Washington instead Paris. Veniselos prohably 
leaves Paris late next week for visiting London, Manchester, Liverpool. 
Invited by them. Large movement now operating, chiefly by Amer 
icans, for preserving territorial unity Turkish Empire. Morgenthau 
very active, supported by missionaries, 

Roberts College! As one the bright newspapers of this 
country said a few days since in a short paragraph, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Roberts College may not have turned out any very well- 
known or eloquent ministers of the Gospel, but it has beer 
most successful in turning out politicians. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapsworrsa in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. FALL. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator permit me to read the 
statement of Veniselos, so that I can see whether it is the 
which he condemns? 

Mr. FALL. Oh, yes; certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On September 4 there was placed in the 
Recorp by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ktnc] the following 
statement just made by Veniselos: 

Premier Veniselos, of Greece, in a letter to the American ambassado! 
at Paris made public to-day by the State Department, denied reports 
published in America that he had publicly stated his loss of confidence 
in the league of nations because of the American attitude with regard 
to Thrace. He asked that President Wilson be advised that he had 
undergone no change of sentiment with regard to the propesed world 
society. 


would 
Thrace 


agree 


except 


ol 


one 


After quoting from American press reports as to his attitude, and 
recalling that “ the question went so far even as to occupy the Senate,’ 
Premier Veniselos wrote: 

“I desire, therefore, in view of the importance attached to the above 
news, to state categorically that I have not made the above statement, 
und it really grieves me to know that I could have been thovght ca 
pable of it. 

“ Notwithstanding the disappointment I may feel because of the 


Thracian question—a very vital one for Greece—my views regarding the 
league of nations—a world-wide structure to which I have also con 
tributed in the measure of my ability—have not and could not change.” 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, it may dawn on the Senator some 
day that there is a treaty now supposed to be in process of 
negotiation concerning Thrace and Greece, which will have to 
come before this country possibly at a later day, and that the 
provisions of that treaty also will possibly come under the 
operations of this league of nations, if it is ever formed. If the 
Senator, who has hurried out, will read more of the record which 
I have just read he will see something of Premier Veniselos’s 
sentiments with reference to the league of nations as it is con- 
stituted there. 

Why, of course they will accept the league of nations propo- 
sition generally, however it may be written, because the five 
creat nations sit in that other room. Greece is bankrupt, and 
she wants American money to finance her, just as Italy and 
these other countries are bankrupt, and want American money 
to finance them. I said to begin with, sir, that they would ac- 
cept the league of nations. There is not one of them that will 
not accept it. You can strike out from the first clause of the 
first article down to the signatures, and just leave there a 
council and assembly, and nothing as to what they are to do, 
sive them no power whatsoever, leave simply the skeleton of a 
council, with the United States a member of a world council, 
and every nation in the world will accept it. There is not one 
of them that will not accept it. Greece will accept it, of course. 
Greece will not accept the Thracian settlement—thuat is, she will 
not do so without a revolution—just as Italy does not dare to 
accept the Wilson settlement of Fiume, beeause she faeces a 
revolution. 

My attention is called to the fact that the denial read by the 
Senator from Nebraska was simply Veniselos’s denial that he 
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Joeacd piacacte nublic statement, which is true. I caught it as it 
was read. 

Mr. President, there has been very much criticism of the delay 
in the consideration of this treaty. I say “very much criti- 
cis there has been natural criticism, Many of the people of 
ithe Uniied States, ef course, do not understand yet why the 
Senute has not voted upon some of the provisions, at any rate, 
contained in the treaty which is under consideration. I am 
svoing to refer in a short time to some of the provisions in this 
iveaty which have not yet been referred to, except incidentally, 
in wll the discussion which has gone on concerning it; and I 
think I shall be able to show in a very few minutes’ discussion 
that the people of the United States de not yet know what this 


treniy is after all this discussion. 
The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations labored—ihat is, 
the 1wajority members did; I will acquit the minority members 


if any labor in connection with the consideration of this treaty— 
the majority members of this committee labored as assidu- 
us any Senators ever did in the consideration of any matter 
such supreme importance. As a matter of fact, Mr. Presi- 
just take inte consideration the fact that upon the organiza- 
which 


hut 
ously 
of 


) 
ment, 


tion of this body a railroad bill was under consideration, 
has never yet been reported out of the committee. Just con- 
~ider the enormous number of bills of a domestic character, 


concerning domestic legislation, which are still being considered 
by committees of this body, and neither the newspapers nor 
are criticizing the delay. They are perfectly satisfied to 
iwail the result of the efforts of the committees, based upon such 


oOLruers 


information as they may glean from different sources, recog- 
nizing the maguitude of the task with which the committees are 
ohfronted. And yet, My. President, even in the great matter 


of supreme importance to the people of the United States, the 
one creat domestic question, the settlement of the distributio 
preblem, as based upon ihe operation of the transportation sy-~ 
this couniry, that great question, as important as it 
the present and the future of this country, is a mere bagatell 
rison with the consideration of a matter of this suprenk 


il at Is 


Copii 


portance touching our fereign relations. The matter of rail- 
‘oads, or any other matter of domestic regulation, may be con- 


hhawed and one theory adopted to-day, and, in the wisdom of the 
Congress of the United States, it may be amended or rejected or 
repealed and a new system adopted to-morrow. 

It is possibly true that the action of this body in initiating 
legislation upon railroad problems might disturb the business of 
(his country temporarily or for such time as would be necessary 


io repeal er ainend the official action taken by the Congress. 
pul that is a domestic matter. We deal with it as we please. 


The committee takes a bill and, after consideration, reports it 
back, or amends it and reports it, or refuses to touch it, as they 
please, .A temporary scar may be made upon the body politic ; 
hut the people of the United States know what they want and 
vill settle these matters which they have to settle, and only a 
temporary scar will be the result, whether the Underwood-Sim- 
mons Aet is in force or the McKinley Act is upon the statute 
hooks. You can repeal one or the other and you can affect tem- 


porarily, or somewhat permanently, all of the business interests 
of the people of the United States. But the people of the United 
States are doing it, and if they do not want it they can repeal it; 
ihey can elect a Congress that will repeal it; but in dealing with 
foreign relations, Mr. President, we are tying the hands of the 
people of this country for unnumbered generations, and we are 
zoing to become one member of a council of nine who will have 
uur foreign relations in its possession, until the people of the 
United States at the polls elect a Congress that will denounce it 
und constitute an army who will stand back of that Congress and 


enforce the denunciation. 


You can not ake a misiake either of commission or omission 
vith reference to the foreign relations of a country without the 
possibility of constituting a scar which will never be eradicated 
from the political system of that Government. You can not 


commnit an act of omission or of commission which may not tear 
one of the members of your corporate body from the others, When 
you are dealing with foreign relations you are dealing with other 
countries; you are surrendering your sovereignty to a certain 
extent even in an ordinary treaty. When you are dealing with 
his character of treaty, when you are constituting yourself only 
number who have jurisdiction over your foreign rela- 
ols you are placing yourself and the unborn generations of the 
‘fnited States in the hands of foreigners. And you can not 
expect that they will break the shackles which you have placed 
hands, 


one OL a 


Upon the ir 


The Austrian treaty is intertwined with this treaty ; the Polish 
iveuty is intertwined with it; the present French and English 
iveaties are intertwined with it, or, as the President says, are 


I ask you if the Foreign Relations Committee 


and 


inked with it, 
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has had an opportunity or time to investigate either «; 
treaties? They did not, because the minority members of 4), 
committee were sitting there with their mouths closed. ., ae 
as any argument upon any proposition was concerned, gyi votir 
“No” whenever a proposition was made to require eyicd at 
any source or to hold a hearing which might cast light upon 4), 
problems involyed in this treaty; threatening the majorits main. 
bers with the hostile majority in this body that the tre: l 
be taken from the hands of the Foreign Relations (0; 
unless we hurried to some decision and placed the treai\ before 
the Senate. And so, Mr. President, I for one voted to jake \ 
out. I would have accepted the challenge without 1) sitation 
and reported the treaty back without recommendations and let 
the Senate sweat with it and let the ignorance eyistin: ' 
those supporting the administration be displayed even more 
clearly than it has been shown here upon the floor to-c What 
information they have they have been compelled to accept as 
was brought out by the majority Members of the Senate. 4) 
have not assimilated that. 

Mr. President, I am somewhat 


[hose 


from 


woul 
Mitte, 


aumoneg 





wearied, but I 


shall pro 
to another phase of this matter, as I suggested a few mon 
ago, and in the discussion which I shall now engage in fo) 


short time I am going to call attention to one article of {) 
treaty, or a part of it, which has only incidentally been referr 
to in any debate or anywhere and upon which no hearing has 
been had or could be had. This so-called peace treaty, M1 
President, is like all Gaul, divided into three parts: and I might 
say that it has been prepared by a Cesar, as the former (ws 
assisted in dividing Gaul. 


uy 


The first portion of the treaty has been under full discussion: 
that is, the so-called covenant of the league of nations. Whe 
it first made its appearance before us, when the President cheer: 
| fully crossed the ocean and summoned the Foreign Relations 
Committee to meet him at the White House and presente: th 
With the draft of the new covenant of the league of nations, lie 
called it then the “ constitution” of the league. After he 
turned and the second draft was sent over he had changed its | 
name, and it was known as the “ covenant” of the leagu An 


well might the change be made, because if it still bore the desig 


nation of “ constitution” of the league, which it is, Mr. Pres 
dent, some of the constitutional rules and decisious of the 8 
preme Court of the United States would be more readil; 


voked, or when invoked would be more apparent for the consi 
eration even of the layman; and very well might if have be | 
and was that the name even of the child was changed as i 
neared maturity, and is now known as the “covenant” ratli 
than the “ constitution.” Mr. President, I could hear old Dani 
Webster and Henry Clay and the fathers of this country, es 9 
pounders of the Constitution of the United States, take this 
matter and dissect it, if it still bore the name of “ constitution, 


and what they said, which has been written down in hist 
for the guidance, we supposed, of the Americans of all futur 
generations, would be so applicable to it, had it yet borne th 
name of the “ constitution,” Mr. President, that even a layman, 
as I say, would have been compelled to halt when re a a r J 
discussions, so apropos were they to the provis es of tl 
covenant. 

3ut suffice it to say, Mr. President, that the covenant ob U 
league of nations is intended to and does constitute another 


body, with power to interfere in one way or anoth er with @ 
the foreign relations of the United States America, wit 
everything touching the external relations or cou 
merce, invention, transportation, treaties, acts of ‘ong 

which might be construed as in one way or aholier ae''" 
treaties, all within the jurisdiction of this league 0! nat 
affecting the foreign relations of this country. ‘You I are, _ 
asked to surrender our sovereignty and to dele the poy 
which the people of the United States have placed 1 
of the Senate to a foreign body with aiieenes. to th 
ment of the foreign relations of this country. 


of 
inte It SLS, 
ress, e vel 
r affecting 


Very well, Mr. President. But later on om: Sean hed it 
properly following the league of nations previsiv!, . ‘thes 
been for the attempt, as it is, insiduously to place belwen” 
two instruments, because they are separate instrumen’, “ 
rules and regulations and geographical lines—}« - Se 
for the insidious attempt to place the main body ot © eit 
between the two articles, the one to which 1 hay 1a at oe 
and the one to which I will now refer, part !», V 1 Pe opl 


glance be perfectly apparent to Senators and 
the United States that upon the one hand, bayii= eo. 


ed to ! 
league of nations under article 1 and dele: ne intertel 
powers the management of your foreign affairs 2 13 asked ! 
are now, by part i: 


with your foreign affairs, you ni] your dom 
delegate to a fereign body the management Of an oe, authority ‘ 
affairs. There is no limitation whatsoever UP 








Ibo. 
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¢ what is here designated as the “ labor council ;” there is no 
mitation whatsoever upon their authority to deal with any 
question of domestic concern. ; 
rhrough the provisions of part 13, Mr. President, a council 
within a council or a league within a league is provided for, 
which is to meet and consider any questions which might, by 
ny streteh of the imagination, touch any domestic question 
‘sing in any of the countries of the world, because the labor 
yroblem enters into every domestic problem—transportation, 
railroads, Gevernment ownership, telegraphic lines, telephone 
ines, factories, manufactories, agriculture—every possible phase 
of domestic life is touched, and touched more or less seriously, 
hy the labor question. I am not one of those who oppose union 
iabor. I said here, I think, two years ago that in my judgment 
¢ might be best for all the labor of this entire country to be union- 
yed and to be allowed to deal collectively and to be dealt with 
eollectively. But, Mr. President, the people of the United States 
ave elected a Congress of the United States to deal with their 
istic questions, and labor takes part in every one of those 
Labor so far as unionized has not gone into politics, 
ind the leaders of labor in this country, in my judgment, have 
pursued a very shrewd course in not going into politics them- 
selves. Their methods have been much more effective by simply 
ndorsing one candidate or another of the one party or the 
other as that candidate might more nearly represent what the 
ihor men of his distriet desire. 
With no opposition to union labor in this country, except as 
the employers insist upon an open shop, with no oppo- 
<ition anywhere, I have thought that it would be best for the 
ther people of the country, the consumers and those who did 
not belong to the masses of organized labor, or of unorganized 
if labor were generally organized in this country, and, 
possibly, better if it went into politics, beeause, Mr. President, 
| lect Samuel Gompers to the Senate of the United States and 
ie would be under oath to perform his duty to the people of 
le United States under the Constitution of the United States; 
nd if I know him, he would do it. Place the responsibility 
ipon him which we have here and he, and the other labor men— 
ecause the leaders are generally good Americans—will perform 
he duty which they have sworn to perform if they come here 
is Members of this body. I have no fear, then, of labor, organ- 
Jed or unorganized, in politics or out of it. 
But, Mr, President, let me say to you what the provision with 
eference to this laber council does, first, to the laboring man 
' the United States. A few years ago the Congress of the 
States adopted an amendment, offered by the Senator 
lowa [Mr. Cummins], declaring unequivocally as the 
| pinion, as the voice, as the determination of the Congress of 
he United States, and therefore of the United States itself, that 
hor was not a commodity. 
Now, take the labor articles in article 158, and see the declara- 
| lon of principles there. The man who is responsible for that 
ut the heart owt of the labor constitution which the Congress 
it the United States had written for the labor of this country. 
| lopted the provision that “labor is not merely a com- 
\sk any laboring man to go to his dictionary, if he 
8 doubt on the subject as to what “merely” means; 
isk him to go and look in his dietionary, and he does net have 
“secure a labor dietionary, to know that the heart is cut out of 


te constitution of American labor in the very first provision 
declaration with reference to labor contained in part 13. 
Mr. President, American labor needs no assistance from the 
the ' labor of the world. It is the most efficient labor known 
iroughout the world to-day, and we all recognize, of course, the 
is due to the efficiency of American labor that 
(lay occupies the position she does among the other 
of the world, due to the fact that we are a country of 
hatural resources and that we had the most efficient 
the world to develop them. We ask nothing of any 


aris 


Ome 


elLer tions. 


Dor, 


| nited 


from 


Vid 


| as aly 


that { 


lahor. 


' 
the 


provisions with reference to the power or the 
f the labor assembly when it is called and considers 
| i such as, we will say, for instance, immigration or 
| / ization or tariff or transportation or wages or hours of 
iny other subject whatsoever, it is true that there is 
ee i that when that assembly shall have adopted a recom- 
clon upen the one hand, or written a draft convention 
other, and any nation rejects the proposition, that it 
‘cole operative as to such nation. Having adopted 

; ieee a submits itself to the coercion of the foreign 
plan whiet le earth, who ean compel the carrying out of the 

bering one have been submitted. I should like to ask the 

tibetan” men of this country where they are going to be on the 
“on proposition. T should like to hear from them on 


ty 9 that propositi . ; 
- bopesition. Many of them, and I believe a majority of 


' 
labor. or 
a provisi 
_— porn the 
Mall me 


lye ih, th 
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organized labor of the country, for several years have been re- 
questing the Congress of the United States to limit immigration. 
to restrict immigration in this country. 
not done it. i 

A convention was called to be held in Washington in October. 
next month, to pass upen certain questions, though I notice in 
the last few days that the date of the convention has been 
postponed. It is true that im the agenda of the first meeting 
the provision of immigration is not to be considered. There is 
nothing, however, to limit the consideration of the convention or 
the operation of the convention upen the subjects provided in the 
agenda, so the question of immigration might be considered if 
it were brought up at the first meeting. 

Now, unless beforehand the Congress of the United States 
shall have passed a law restricting immigration in accordance 
with the desires of many of its citizens, of whom I will say | 
am one—uniless prior to action by the international labor con 
gress the United States shall have passed a law affecting imi 
gration, and the international labor congress that deals with 
the subjeet—and all the other nations of the world want unre 
stricted immigration in the United States as well as elsewlhiere— 
if they adopt a program to that effect and it is not affirmatively 
rejected by the Congress of the United States, it becomes 
fastened upon this country forever, and there is no means by 
which we could ever, through congressional action or otherwise 
than by a denunciation of the treaty itself, get rid of the pro- 
Vision thus fastened upen us. The same argument applies to the 
tariff and every other possible matter of consideration. (nec 
having adopted it or acquiesced’ in the principle of it, we are 
bound ferever. That is another reason why I oppose the prope 
sition. 

Above and beyond and over that, Mr. President, is the fact 
that under the constitution as it is written the matter of the 
delegates to this conference is not American. First, how many 
delegates will Great Britain have? The matter has been re- 
ferred to and discussed at some length here in the discussion 
of the amendment offered by the Senater from California | Mr. 
JoHNSON|. In the league of nations assembly Great Britain 
has six and the United States has one. In the laber council 
Great Britain has 24 and the United States 4. 

Again, im the constitution, in the matter of the selection ot 
the delegates from each country, where they are four in num 
ber the Government itself seleets two, and then from organized 
labor, not labor in general but from organized labor, they name 
one, and from the organized employers—the Manufacturers’ \~so- 
ciation of the United States, I suppose, the greatest organiza 
tion of employers—the United States is campelled to accept the 





As yet Congress has 


fourth. Then when they vote, instead of voting for the United 
States of America, they vote each man for himself, as he 
pleases. 

In the discussion of this very impertant matter in VDuaris, 


opposed as it was by the various delegates from other countries, 
another matter was suggested, and that is the heart of the 
situation as [I see it. It was suggested by a resolution offered 
by the French and the Ltalian delegates that agriculture should 
not be overlooked if there were to be a classification of the 
delegates to the labor conference; that agriculture itself, the 
greatest industry of the world and the industry upon which the 
laboring man of all classes and the employer of all classes an¢| 
the consumer, of course, is sooner or later dependent—agricul- 
ture, the great interest of the world—should be represented if 
there was to be « distinction among the delegates. That prope- 
sition was rejected upon the theory that the two government 
delegates would represent agriculture. The two government 
delegates appointed by the power elected by the people of the 
United States—the labor organizations, union men, and those 
not belonging to any organiaations—could represent agriculture, 
but they could not represent the employer wpon the one hand 
nor union labor upon the other. , 

Mr. President, I know that some of the more prominent Inbor 
men, leaders of organized labor in the United States of Amer 
ica, are opposed to this proposition as it is submitted, and I 
um satisfied in my mind that when organized laber or uwnergan- 
ized labor in this country understands that this is an un-Ameri- 
can proposition absolutely they will reject the entire proposi- 
tion for this reason if for no other, if there were not these spe- 
cifie objections, to which I have called attention briefly. The 
American laboring man is an American, Mr. President, wniess 
he is a foreign striker. 

Mr. President, sandwiched iu between the world organization 
for the regulation of all the external relations of the United 
States, upon the one hand, in article 1 and part B of the 
treaty, which provides for the organization of a bedy with ab- 
solute power to control every domestic policy of the United 
States, wpon the other, comes the body of the treaty with ‘ier- 
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miei Ti the tirst speech that I made upon this subject in the 
Senute L ealled attention, as have others, to the absurdity of 
nuny of the provisions of the so-called peace treaty. That the 
Senate should be called upon, among other things, to give a 
moral guaranty that they will see that Germany returns to 
omebody in South America the skull of some old nigger; that 
the Senate of the United States should by signing this treaty 
incur a moral obligation on the part of the people of the United 
States to compel the performance of such an agreement is an 
ubsolute absurdity and can be classed as nothing else. Atten- 
ion has been called to many similar absurdities, and I am not 
“oing into them nt this time, 

The articles of the covenant of the league of nations, to re- 
terate, provide for the handling of the foreign affairs of this 
country hereafter—not only of this country but of the world— 
und obligate us in the future to enter into every possible dis- 
utc, such as the question now confronting us with reference 
to Trau and the other questions pending on the Adriatic and 


Dalmatia, including Fiume and that in the interior. All 
over the Balkan Peninsula, down into the deserts of Persia 


and Egypt, from one corner of the globe to the other, we are to 
1 dragged forever until we denounce the treaty; we are to be 
dragged into all the possible troubles between the King of 
Hedjaz and those who supported him for a while, but who now 
vant the American Government to set up for them a separate 
“overnment somewhere between Medina and Mecca. This is 
for the future that we are to be obligated under the league of 
nations. Meantime the President undertook a short time since 
io differentiate between a moral and a legal obligation in the 
discussion of the treaty. My head began to swim at that time, 
hut I have never yet been able to so fix my equilibrium that, in 
dealing with foreign relations or with my duty under my oath 
omy country, I can differentiate between a legal and a moral 
bligation, Other people have a clearer vision. 

In the body of the proposed treaty they proceed first to regu- 

ite the geographical lines of Germany, Belgium, Poland, the 
ree city of Danzig, and so forth, and so forth, and so forth, 
il intinitum. Being obligated, if we agree to the covenant of 
ihe league, to engage in the future in all disputes, if we agree 
to hecome members of the commissions which are to arrange 
boundary lines and pass upon plebiscites and use their discre- 
tion as to which country they will hereafter, at some time in 
the future, deliver over thousands of people and hundreds of 
square miles of territory—should we agree without qualifica- 
enter into all these matters, then our trouble com- 
nences from the very day we sign the treaty. 

Of course, it may be said, Mr. President, that we are already 

nguged in this work. We are, but not by the advice nor the 

consent of the Nenate of the United States. We are told that 
there have been American commissioners appointed upon some 
of the commissions provided for in the treaty. We are told by 
he publie press, which is our usual and fruitful source of infor- 
nation, that a reparation commissioner was appointed a few 
days sinee; that Mr. Rathbone, I believe, an Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, had been appointed by the President of the 
United States as a member of the reparation commission, and 
was proceeding te London and would begin the performance of 
his duties. 

Mr. President, f asked the President of the United States two 
or three questions concerning certain commissions which were 
provided for in the treaty, and I have here his answers, I wish 
to call attention to some of them. 

15. Was it or is it now contemplated that, of the commission com- 
wsed of five members to be chosen by the council of the league of 
nations for the government of the Saar Basin, one of said commission 
to be a citizen of Franct 

That is provided in the treaty- 
of the Saar Basin and not a native of France 

The second commissioner provided for— 
ind the three ether members belonging to three countries other than 
l'rance or Germany, there should be one American commissioner among 
the membership of five; and if so, why is it necessary that America 
should be represented upon this commission? 

This is one of the questions I asked. If does not apply to the 
first amendment which, on my suggestion, the committee has 
reported to the treaty; but I wanted an answer from the Presi- 
dent, of course, or I would not have asked the question. I 
wanted to see along what lines his mind was running with refer- 
enee to this commission, if he had given any attention to it at 
all. His answer is that: 

15. No mention was made in connection with the settlement of the 
Saar Basin of the service of an American member of the commission of 
set up there, 

No mention was made of it whatever. Therefore, in so far 
as we know from the President of the United States, there will 
\imerican member of the commission or there need not be 


tion to 


native 


tive to be 


be ne 
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any; there is no particular reason for one, because it was ho 
mentioned; and yet of all the important commissions Provided 

for in the treaty the Saar Basin commission is the first. or at 

least, the second. It may be said that the more importani 5 
the reparation commission ; but in so far as the performaneo of 
the particular duties imposed upon the league of nations or by 
the peace treaty with reference to the reparation to France 
herself and the repayment to Italy in the matter of coal part i u | 
larly are concerned, it is the most important commission pyo. 
vided for in the treaty. If the reparation commission jg fips; 
then, of all the numerous commissions provided for—30 oy 4, 
or 50 in number, followed by innumerable commissions iy, ¢¢1, 
of the other treaties—certainly the Saar Basin commission ; 
second in importance; and yet the question of the appointmer, 
of a disinterested American was not even considered! Thre: 
commissioners were to be appointed by the council of the Jes Ul 
of nations, but the discussion of the appointment of a disintor 
ested American was never even suggested. 

Now, let us sce about the others. My next question was: 

16. Why should the United States be represented by one mem)| 
the commission for the settling of the new frontier lines of Beleiny 
Germany under articles under sections 34 and 357 

If there is such a thing as an unimportant commission, tj. 
is an entirely unimportant commission, in my mind, except in 
so far as we ourselves take part in it, and agree upon (bis 
and are morally obligated to enforce the decision of {iy 
mission. 

The President's answer to my question was: 

iG. It was deemed wise that the United States should ix 
sented by one member of the commission for settling the new frontie 
lines of Belgium and Germany because of the universal opinio ha 
America’s representative would add to the commission a useful ele: 
ot entirely disinterested judgment. 

In at least the second most important Commission, which is (o 
have absolute governing power over a whole people for 15: 
more years, the question of the appointment of an Amerie: 
was not even suggested ; but in the matter of the appointment o| 
an entirely unimportant commission, simply to settle within 15 
or 20 days, I think—within « few weeks, at any rate, after the 
ratification of this treaty—to settle within that short period o 
time the boundary line for a short distance between 
Germany, it was necessary to put a representative of the 
States on that commission, because the United States wa; 
interested country. Comment is unnecessary. 
tion of the question and answer, it seems to me, followed hy 
next question, is all the comment that is necessary. 

My next question to the President was: 

17. As article 48 of the treaty provides for a boundary commissi: 
for the Saar Basin, to be composed of five members, one to be appoint 
directly by France and one directly by Germany, why was it py 
vided that the other three be nationals of other powers ? 


Lilie, 
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This is another commission for the Saar Buasin- 


Should each be named in the article to be appointed by some paru 
lar country, as is done with reference to the other two, rather than | 
leave the selection of such three to the council of the league of nati 
with the restrictive provisions that the said three should | 
from nationals of other powers than France and Germany ‘ 


The President's answer was: 


17. The choice of ithe commission for the Saar Basin was | 
council of the league of nations, because the Saar Basin is fo! 
to be directly under the care and direction of the league of nation 


ft to the 
15 year 

The personnel of the commission which is the governing bod) 
for 15 years was not discussed ; but it was necessary to provide 
that the league of nations should name the commission to dete! 
mine the boundaries because of the fact that the governing coll 
mission, whose personnel was not considered at all, sho id b 
under the league of nations for a period of years. 

The eighteenth question was as follows: 

SETTLEMENT OF BOUNDARY DISPUTES 
18. Why was it necessary to provide in article 83 thaf 0! the 


sion of seven members to fix the boundaries between Poland 
Czecho-Slovak State, one should be named by Poland, on 


Czecho-Slovak State, and the other five named by the five allied 
associated powers, rather than that certain countries, speci! 
should nominate the five as well as the two? 


To that the President answered: si 
embers of U 


18. Article 83 does, in effect, provide that five of the mima Fi gecko: 
commission of seven to fix the boundaries between Poland an’ oO, 
slovakia should be nominated by certain countries, |eca Sian of five 
five principal allied and associated powers, and the Deen eae 
representatives by those powers necessarily means the nominé 
representative by each of those powers, 


Mr. President, if the President knew the purpose 
in the appointment of these commissions, and if any 
to ascertain that information, I will say frankly 
not acquire it from the answers of the President. 
pletely at sea about it. It was an entirely unimpor! 
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and yet, if his definition of a moral obligation has 
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hen we go oh 
bligation, 

Mr. President, 
Mr. MOSES. 
Vr. FALL. I 
Mr. MOSES. 


{ 


the treaty, namely, 


sundaries, like 


wy 


ee or the referee 
uitunts. Accordingly, 


( ONGR LSSION AL 


this commission we have incurred a moral 


who names these commissions? 
Mr. President—— 


yield. 


3efore the Senator leaves the matter which 
is so interestingly discussing I should like to call his atten- 
to a fact which of course he must have noticed in his study 


that the settlement of international 


the settlement of line-fence disputes, generally 
t< neither party to the controversy, and the umpire or the 


generally falls into disrepute with both 
the treaty has running through it a 


stant thread of purpose on the part of the European powers 
nut the United States in the position of referee in these line- 


nee disputes between the 


new nations, so that it will be we 


| not the powers of Europe who will bear the odium of what- 
- decision is made, and we correspondingly will suffer by 
ason of those decisions in our trade relations with both parties 

he dispute, whereas in the case of the Saar Valley, where the 


ning French know exa 


ctly what they intend to do, they can 


t along very well without us. 


Ir. FALL. Mr. 


R 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
/ 


President, there has been no anxiety dis- ; 


ed upon the part of the other nations of the world to see | 
t we have any of the trade which is referred to from time to 


In my judgment, 


the sole purpose of having the United 


ites tied on any of these commissions is to impose upon us 
ioral obligation to enforce certain geographical lines, te 


ned in the tre 


me certain obligations, to see that the people within certain | 


rapbieal lines are not allowed to get out of them, and that 


utries. That, in my judgment, is the prime purpose and the 
purpose of those who have written certain clauses in this 

I acquit the President of the United States of any such 

pose, beeause I do not think he knows what the clauses mean 
ll; nor is anyone else able to tell me why it is that in the 
of one commission the members should be appointed by the 


principal al 


lied and 


associated powers, in the case of 


er commission by the council of the league of nations, and 
he case of another commission its members should be men- 


\ir. President, 


i 


WI 
his 1 


to strike 


aty itself. 


I do not care to discuss the majority of the 
dments, something like 30 in number. They are simply 
ed to the elimination of the words “ and associated ” where 
cur in connection with the appointment by the principal 

ed and associated powers of the members of commissions. 
notion as adopted by the committee and reported to the Sen- 

out the words “and associated,” which will 
nite the United States. It will leave the other principal 

‘ts free to appoint their own commissions and leave the 


el States out of it. I 
cu indebtedness nor to become responsible hereafter for the 
eographical division of Hurope, Asia, and Africa, It strikes me, 


for one do not desire to underwrite 


resident, that when we get through dealing with the raciai 
tion here in the United States, and other questions of like 
rtance, such as the great labor problems which are confront- 
snow, We may well sublet the job of looking after the labor 
world or delegating forever to foreign powers or foreign 
resentatives the management of the Army and Navy of the 
hited States. 


, Mr. President, is not the discussion which went on here 
iorning with reference to the landing of the troops at Trau 


ibsolutely convincing to any Senator here as to exactly what 


wit)) 
Vail 


council, or whatevs 


happen if this Jones of nations is formed? If your high 


r you choose to call it, now silting in Paris, 
rder the ireake of the United States to Trau or elsewhere to 


irlin a difficulty with which we have nothing to do, except 
the orders of some one else, what in the name of all that 
will the league of natlons do to us hereafter? And yet 


et with the assertion—not argument, but the assertion— 


es to Trau? 


in them there? 


le league of nations has no power! 
‘ho conferred the power upon the board which ordered the 


Who conferred the power upon anyone whom- 
to order the soldiers of the United States to Siberia and 


And yet we are confronted by the so- 


‘led argument that if we go into this league and delegate our 


to declare war, still that is an absurdity, that we do 
egate anything, that 


all those powers still remain in our 


: and because we are at war with one nation they maintain, 
the other hand, that the Constitution of the United States 
lutely suspended, and that the President of the United 

IS & greater dictator with more power than was ever 


ed even by 
any! 


Peter the 


Great of Russia or by William of 
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Mr. President, as I have said, I do not care to go into a full 
discussion of each of these amendments. I have explained 
shortly the purpose of them. It is simply and soleiy my pur- 
pose, as far as possible, to eliminate the United States from any 
participation in or any moral obligation to the present diffi- 
culties in Europe, to get our soldiers home, to get our ships 
back to our shores, and to attend to our own business for a 
while. This is the purpose. Of course I shall discuss at some 
length upon another occasion the amendment with reference to 
the reparation commission. 

Now, I shall only say that by this amendment it is sought to 
provide not that the United States shall not have a representa 
tive upon the commission—and in the last speech that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska made, he wasted a good deal of his time in’ 
telling us what horrible things would happen to us if my amend- 
ment should be adopted, and we were not represented on the 
reparation commission. There is no such amendment pending 
at all. The amendment is simply to provide that the American 
representative on the reparation commission shall not vote upon 
any question whatsoever except the matter of the disposition of 
the German shipping unless he is directly instructed by his 
Government to cast his vote. He sits there at all times, but 
votes upon no other question affecting the other countries of the 
world or affecting our country unless he is directed in that 
particular matter as to how to cast his vote. This is simpls 
following one of the provisions of the treaty as written, which 
is to the effect that in the event it becomes a question of scaling 
an indebtedness now or hereafter agreed to be paid by Germany, 
the American representative shall not vote upon it until he has 


had instructions from his country. This is simply to provide 
is no repudiation of the present indebtedness of such | 


that he shall have similar instructions before he casts his vote 
in any other matter. Why? Because the Germans in their 
protest—and I will say now that it might be very well for some 
Senators to inform themselves as to what took place and what 
is taking place. If they had read some of the German literature 
presented before the peace council—and I have no reference to 
anything coming from Germany from any other source except 
the official documents which were presented to the peace com- 
mission in Von Brockdorff-Rantzau’s counter proposition sub 
mitted to Clemenceau, and to which Clemenceau and the Allies 
agreed in part—it might be very instructive. Ido not know that 
anything would be; but it would be interesting, possibly, at any 
rate, if some one could be induced to consider and to discuss some 
of the very propositions which were brought up between Cer- 
many and the Allies in the discussion of the final draft of the 
treaty. 

Mr. President, onc of the matters referred to by Von Brock 
dorff-Rantzau was this, that your reparation commission has 
more authority and more power than was ever wielded by the 
Kaiser, by the Reichstag, by the State, by the Empire, or by all 
combined. It has power to levy war, power to levy taxation, 
power to fix indebtedness, power to go into the homes of the 
people of the district, power to fix tariffs, power to interfere in 
the daily affairs of Germany. Such power, Mr. President, was 
never vested in any commission or any emperor or any autocrat. 
Why, even Carranza by decree does not attempt to usurp such 
power. 

Mr. President, this is the commission upon which it is pro 
posed that the United States shall have a member for 30 years! 
We guarantee to back up that commission with an army; and 
we not only are to furnish American troops to protect the com 
mission and to enforce its commands, but the commission iiself 
is given the power to recruit military forces. I am not speaking 
for Germany; I am speaking for Americanism, and the people 
of the United States of America. When they understand that 
these commissions provide for maiters of this kind, and obligate 
the United States to the performance of duties of this kind, the 
people of the United States of America will elect a Congress that 
will reject the treaty if this Congress approves and ratifies it. 

I give notice now that during the consideration of this treaty 
I shall offer an amendment to strike out Part XIII; that | 
shall also move to strike out of articles 118 and 119 the words 
‘“‘and Associated Powers’; and I shall refuse, in so far as 1 
am concerned, to allow the United States to take a mandat 
under article 119, when the President of the United States has 
already agreed to the division of the mandate countries. 1 
shall refuse to become a party to a farce, sir, by which it is 
solemnly proposed that we shall enter now into an agreement 
for the governing of the South African colonies of Damaraland, 
German Southwest Africa, Togoland, Nigeria, and the Kamerun, 
when to-day the British flag is fying over the German yr soa 
west colonies, and the French flag, by agreement with Grea 
Britain, is flying over the Kamerun and Togoland, cient 
divided. , a 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Newsperry in the chair). 
Lees the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 


(‘olorado? 

Mr. FALL. I vield 

Mr. THOMAS. Did Lt understand the Senator to say that an 
agreement regarding the German colonies had been made be- 
tween Great Britain :nd France, or some of the other powers, 
and the President? 

Mr. FALL. I cali the attention of the Senator 
Weekly of August 16, 1919, with photographs: 


to Leslie’s 
German flag; up goes the French. 

Referring to Togoland and the Kamerun. 

Mr. THOMAS. I can understand, of course, the hauling down 
of the German flag and the substitution of some other flag; but 
ihe statement that it was done by agreement with the Presi- 
dent of the United States was somewhat astonishing to me. 

Mr. FALL. Jusi « moment, Mr. President. I have the evi- 
dence here. 

Mr. THOMAS. IL never heard the statement made before. 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator will bear with me just a moment, 
I chink I can furnish him with the answer. 

Question 18, which I asked the President of the United States 
io answer, was as follows: 

Hias there as yet been any agreement. tentative or otherwise, as to 
he disposition or the government of such overseas possessions— 

That is, the German South African colonies, as the preceding 
questions will show— 
er any part of same to which the United States is a party? 

Answer. There has been a provisional agreement as to the disposition 
of these overseas possessions, whose confirmation and execution is de- 
pendent upon the + > of the league of nations, and the United 
States is a party to that previsional agreement. 

The provisional agreement which I referred to was the one 
referred to here, and upon which I had information—that is, 
that France had agreed to allow Great Britain to take Damara- 
land and German Southwest Africa and that Great Britain had 
igreed with France that she should take the Kamerun and 
Togoland, provided she left to Great Britain a strip on the 
coast known as the Nigerian strip. That was the agreement 
which has been carried out. 


» +) 
mes th< 


Down com 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 
Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator. 
Mr. KNOX. If this treaty is ratified, by its terms the over- 


seas possessions of Germany become vested in the principal 
allied and associated powers, of whom we are one. In other 
words, we will get an undivided one-fifth of the sovereignty 
of all those overseas possessions. The question that occurred 
io me was this: The instant the treaty is ratified, that is the 
property of the United States. How can the property of the 
(nited States and the sovereignty of the United States over that 
property be conveyed away in advance by any agreement to 
which Congress is not a party? 

Mr. FALL. I will admit that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
aun not secure from me an answer to that question which would 
be satisfactory to him or satisfactory to me. I asked some ques- 
tions of the President along that line, and I asked him what kind 
of title we took. The President seemed to think that we took 
dentically the same title under article 118 and under article 119; 
but I believe he did make a statement before the committee—pos- 
sibly the Senator may recall it—to the effect that it had been 
some time since he had practiced law. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I will refresh the recollection of 
he Senator from New Mexico by recalling to him that I asked 
ihe President if it was not the fact that we took title in fee to an 
individed fifth part of the German overseas possessions, and he 
hastened to qualify his acquiescence in that statement by saying 
“As trustees, however.” 

Mr. FALL. Exactly; and he so answered the questions. He 
sives the same answer with reference to the title under article 
118 and the title under article 119; but I will not take time to 
read it, as it is in the Recorp. Under article 118, as to the Ger- 
man possessions in Europe, Germany simply renounces, outside 
of certain boundaries, and does not cede at all. But under article 
119, as to her overseas possessions, South Africa and the Caro- 
linc Islands, and others, she cedes, she renounces in favor of the 
tive allied and associated powers; and it is the wording of that 
cession that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] has 
referred to. And, as he very well says, the principles laid down 
in the Diamend cases and the Insular cases and the other cases 
decided by our Supreme Court with reference to the character of 
title which we had as to the Philippine Islands, for instance, 


they later applied the Senator will recall, to the Zulu 
Islands. . oe eee ¢ 
Mr. KNOX, And Porto Rico, 
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Mr. FALL. Yes. I am speaking of the Philippines, bec: ys 
we had to have a second treaty. In the first treaty 
ceded directly. In the second treaty, with reference to {| 
Zulus, she used exactly the same language as is used here, 
She renounced in favor of the United States. The Suprenm, 
Court of the United States decided that when we took title wo 
became obligated to protect those territories as the owney 
thereof, with governmental duties to perform; and we haye 9 
one-fifth undivided interest in these overseas possessions o| 
Germany, exactly as we had the entire interest in the Philip- 
pines, if the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States is law. 

Mr. KNOX. 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. I do not believe the President meant to conyer 
the idea that there was any technical trusteeship here, bee: is 
there is not. The cession is direct. He could not by any decia- 
ration upon his own part alter the terms of the treaty, which 
is to be passed on by the Senate. The law of the case is cop- 
tained within the four corners of this document, if it is ratitied, 
I think his idea of trusteeship was explained by an answer he 
made to me. I called for an expression of opinion upon his 
part as to what portions of these overseas possessions the 
United States would likely retain—whether it was not under- 
stood, at least tentatively, that we were to get something out 
of it—and I remember that he most enthusiastically replied’ 
that he would certainly hope that the United States would take 
nothing, with which I entirely agreed. 


Spain 


Mr. President——— ¢ 


Mr. FALL. Yes; and, of course, I am in accord with the 
Senator. The President said: 
Article 118 of the peace treaty, Part 1V, under which German 


renounces all her rights to territory formerly belonging to herself or 
to her allies was understood, so far as special provision was not wad 
in the treaty itself for its disposition, as constituting the principal 
allied and associated powers the authority by which such disposition 
should ultimately be determined. It conveys no title to those powers, 
_ ia intrusts the disposition of the territory in question to thei: 
decision. 


Article 119, section 1, of Part IV, reads: 

* Germany renounced in favor of the principal allied and associa(o:d 
powers all her rights and titles over her overseas possessions.” 

This appears to be a direct cession of the German overseas posses 
sions to the principal allied and associated powers, of course, th 
United States being the associated power. What character of tit! 
does the United States receive to any part of the overseas possessions 
ceded by Germany through article 119% 

Germany’s renunciation in favor of the principal allied and asso 
ciated powers of her rights and titles to her overseas possessions is 
meant similarly to operate as vesting in those powers a trustership 
with respect to their final disposition and government. 

But vet the President, during the course of this very interes! 
ing conversation, was asked as to whose duty it would be to 
protect these territories, and he announced it would be the 
duty of the mandatory to protect them. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, it is probably idle to discuss (le 
various contradictions in opinion which took place in the course 
of the interrogatories directed to the President at the confer- 
ence at the White House; but, as a matter of fact, I ask the 
Senator from New Mexico, if he does not find, whenever we 
attempt to seek information with reference to any of the in- 
volved stipulations of this instrument, that we are dealing 
wholiy with an instrument of faith. When we ask what such 
and such a thing means, we are told that we hope it meats 
this, that, or the other; when we ask how to interpret the in- 
structions given in one section of the treaty, we are told that 
the intention was so and so; but there is absolutely no clear 
thread of construction running through it, and no one who can 
interpret it correctly. We are asked to take it absolutely «s 2 
matter of faith. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, it is apparent to anyon 
has discussed the matter, who has considered it at all in good 
faith, that there is no representative of the United States who, 
was in Paris who knows anything about the treaty, except \viti 
reference to one or two or three articles which he might hin 
self have had something to do with. There was no ole ' 
bring all the work together. The President was obsessed \\ ith 
the idea of the shell of a league of nations hanging aroun 
article 10, which was his original proposition to the -\ BO, 
with reference to Latin-American affairs. ; 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, even on those very pollits ‘bec 
two or three sections with which the so-called experts vho 
same before us dealt at Paris, we were unable to get “05 
information. The most ingenious and probably the most i!tec 


who 


he 


lectual of all those witnesses who appeared before us, aftc! 
had gone back to New 
the committee, said that he ducked beneath the 1 
ever the committee came perilously near to any question 
would expose the real situation. 


York, in relating his experiences be'ore 
lily pads when 


which 
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Mr. FALL Mr. Vresident, the impression made upon sie! 
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| fneeeng into scale agreements for many I rT that 
‘ ; . : . ‘<i > se Sentlaw | the radical element has secured control of t United Worker 
mind of the Senator from New Hampshire, of course, is similar organization and is determined to force either nationaliz:t if con 
o that which I have brought away from all these so-called con- | mines or a wage scale and working condition hat would demoraliz 
ferences or from any centact with anyone who assumed to know the whole industrial situation. The issue involved is, in my nuigment,. 
: al a Re ea r Pr vail as I have said, was far greater than that of the steel situation, as co s fundamentally the 
anything about the treaty, Che re sident, as ave sald, Wi base of our whole industrial situation 
ibsorbed in his labors for the future of the world, just as I trust you will not think that 1 am presenting my vie for any 
\lexander the First was laboring under the belief that he must | Other reason than that of the general publi: terest in this important 
. rane lees : “a and that he w: he fore- proposition Your committee may be helpf nh averting calamity 
prepare the world foi the millennium, ane 1a le Was the rore through the publicity that can be given the whole matte 1 find very 
unner of the Messiah on the face of the earth. The President few people who realize the danger confroutin h itry through 
of the United States was undoubtedly laboring in Paris for this ge ‘ falls ‘ 
. ; - 7 es ry respe< 1 , yours, 
he ereation of a league which he believed would bring about , : , D H.W ' 
NACA ¢ oO . j ‘ > ay 2 is { ’ i oO a 2 - -r4 a ‘ 
eace and good fellowship, and he devoted his attettiee eit and |, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I am not going to 
o¢ le ats : +Pes r , : str ig am ‘ . : . 7 7 : 
abor and to t 1 = iu ~ Se eee ao eae ° the take the time of the Senaie this evening to speak upon this 
. or o ‘ » Le re : » people oO > mn . : 7 ‘ - 
orang = a. om h ace om 7 ae a fies =, li Hi | letter. To-morrow morning I shall ask that the Secretary read 
sta atea » wave 2 syns ‘ ‘ s * : ae ‘ : 
lnited States a : iT kage no consi ae at a . 1 the report of the scale committee, which includes the demands 
ind a ee te the great a ae a 1 mae gt sgt by the United Mine Workers, together with the reply OL thie 
aWs ) » ‘ "S Qc yy" ‘ » Aa oO Made » | = 7 5 
raul of Alexandet 1 it was unde! 1e influence ¢ l © | coal-mine operators. I merely wish to state briefly that thi 
ae ‘id at. th a a li i itl f to tl simply amounts to a demand to stand and deliver, an ultimatum 
. °AG , > te <q ‘ofere ‘oO o Ss } - : 
Mr. President, the short discussion with referen eS | to the coal miners of the country, with no opportunity for 
south African colonies has, I think, illustrated or at least eel tmaticn coma a aa eres 
‘ c : , a arbitration or contest. rhe American people can not st l an 
need the reason which I shall offer later for moving to strike | . qyane f S15 ; Re ; ra 
‘6 : ” 8 . ( ee advance Of SL.oOO a ton in bituminous coal and $2.50 a ton in 
ut the words “and associated ” in article 119. In other words, anthracite hish ic Int : 
=i ‘ 7 : ; ec ’} anthracite, which is largely a domestic coal. 
the United States is to get nothing of the German colonies, The ¢ ; : - a 
us ‘ thi 1 tl >] ‘eo alr lv } livided | i@ attention of the Senate should be patd hot only to thes 
she is not to get anything, ane acy nave already been avn unreasonable demands, but also to the entire situation I shall 


Jxpan having a part, Great Britain a portion, Por- 
ila part, France a part, und they are all actively in process 
ivision or have been divided, and the flags of these differ- 
nitions are flying over them, if there is to be an amend- 

ent to the league covenant restricting or in any way reserving 

‘ht of the United States Congress to pass upon mandates 


m grorten 


or any foreign countries, then certainly, logically, we should 
out the provision by which the United States takes an 


vided one-fifth interest in property which already has been 
way with the acquiescence of the President of the United 
MINING SITI 


COAT ATION 


ERELINGHUYSEN. Mr, President, I tried this morning 
s to the attention of the Senate what I 
y serious matter, buf 
ir. I now send to the desk letter me by the 
t of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, of New 


considered to be 


a sent 


ll 


k, which I ask to have read. 
the VICK PRESIDEN’ Is there objection? The Chain 
one. The Secretary will read. 


secretary read as follows: 


PENNSYLVANIA CoaL & COKE ¢ PORATION, 
New York, Sentember 26, 1979, 
S. FRELINGUUYSEN, 
qi ted States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
DeaR SENATOR: I am inclosing herewith copy of letter dated 


r 24, addressed to me : 
Producers’ Association hy 


s chairman of the Central Pennsylvania 
our general secretary, a man for whose 


e 


nt I have great respect. You will notice it is his opinion that 
i tion of the United Mine Workers in convention at Cleveland pre 
1! hope of averting . nation-wide strike in the bituininous and 
ly the anthracite coal incustry. 

l*alse inelose copy of report of the scale committee of the United 
Workers adopted at eveland, and copy of resolution adopted at 

i¢ convention in regard to the nationalization of coal mines. 
‘mine workers’ seale committee and the operators’ scale committee 
in conference at Buffalo. It is inconceivable that the operators 
rant the demands as presented, and yet there is no alternative 
pting them but a nation-wide coal strike. The operators would 
of a national crime if they acceded to the demands in order 


rt a strike, as the industries and public of the country can not 
pay the additional cost that the proposed scale would cause. 
. Lestimate that it would increase the cost of mining bituminous 
) per ton and of anthracite $2.50 per ton. While large per- 
f this additional cost would be in wages, a considerable propor 
iid be due to increased cost of the overhead expenses, such 
and ventilation. 

not be truthfully said that the eight-hour day, which 
works a hardship on the laboring man; a six-hour day wou! 
» production 25 per cent, To-day there is not enough anthracite 
ned in an eight-hour day to supply the demands, and reducing 
> per cent would unquestionably cause a disastrous shortage 
s of the increase in price. Neither the public nor the indus- 
the country can afferd to add $1.50 to the cost of bituminous 
would cost the railroads alone from $200,000,000 to S250, 
additional; all publie utilities would suffer in the same pro 
i, most of them atready overburdened with high costs for fuel, 
i, and labor 
lishing a standard 
economic condition 


1 


us 


now 
ld 


‘ 
scale of $8 for ordinary labor would upset 
the country, and yet this is what is 
by the United Mir Workers. The facts in regard to the 
t of production of coal throughout the United States are in 
of the Federal Trade Commission. ‘The National Coal As 
mand the Fuel Administration have accurate cost figures for the 
‘18. Applying the proposed scale to figures easily obtainable by 

mmittee would demonstrate to you that my estimates of in 

costs are not far out of the way. 

country is now in the throes of industrial unrest 
trikes, the most serious the steel strike. A 


ied 


oO} 


t due to numer- 
committee now in- 


Is 





ting the causes of that strike, but after the strike has started. 
he case of the United Mine Workers and the coal producers of the 
there is no question of recognition of organized labor; the 

ty of the operators have been trading with organized labor and 






speak briefly to-morrow upon the investigation of this subject 


Which has been made by the Committee on Interstate Commerc 
and what has been accomplished by it, and I shall also ask the 
secretary to read to-morrow the two statements which I have 
on my desk 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. LODGE 
tion of executive business with closed doors. 
The motion was 
10 minutes 


I move that the Senate proceed to the considera 


agreed to, and the doors were closed. After 


pent in executive session the doors were reopened, 


I was unable to get the recognition of | 


} amd (at clock and 10 minutes p.m.) the Senate, as in legis 
} lative session, ijourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, October 
| 1, 1919, at 12 o'clock meridian, 
NOMINATIONS 

| diwrecutive noi lions re hy the Senale Septembei } to) 
AMBASSADOR Ex mD Vp PLENIPOTENTIARY TO BELGIUM. 

Brand Whitlock, of Oni now envoy extraordinary and 
{ minister plenipotentia: , Belgium. to be ambassador extraor- 
| dinary and plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Belgium 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

John W. Bennett, of Waycross, Ga., to be United States attor- 
ney, southern district of Georgia, vice Karl M. Donalson, whose 
term has expired 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUI 

| Leslie A. Miller, of Cheyenne, Wyo., to be collector ¢ ernal 
| revenue for the district of Wyoming. New office. 

| REGISTER or THE LAND Orrict 

William H. Lackey, of Westhope, N. Dak., to be register of 
| the land office at Williston, N. Dak., vice William KE. Byerly, 
| resigned. 

RECEIVER oF Punriic MONEYS 

Ernest L. Parker, of Tdaho, to be receiver of public onevs at 
| Lewiston, Idaho, vice Blair E. Hoar, removed. 

Purnic HEALTH SERVICE. 

Asst. Sure. Henry V. Wildman to be passed assistant surgeon 
in the Publie Health Service, to rank as such from August 17, 
} 1919. 

Asst. Surg. Herbert A. Spencer to be passed assistant surgeon 
jin the Public Health se rvice, to rank as such from August 27, 
1 1919. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Kdward R. Marshall to be surgeon in the 
| Public Health Service, to rank as such from August 15, 1919. 
Passed Asst. Sure. Emil Krulish to be surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to rank as such from August 17, 1919. 


Asst. Sure. Gleason C, Lake to be passed assistant surgeon in 
August 16, 1919. 

! assistant surgeon in 
i from August 14, 1919. 
to be passed assistant 


the Public Health Service, to rank as such from 
Asst. Surg. Willinm S. Bean to be pass 

the Public Health Service, to rank as sucl 
Asst. Surg. B. Hl. Anderson 

surgeon in the Public Health Service, to rank as such from Au- 


gust 12, 1919 


Thomas 


. 


AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


COAST 


————aE 


r-named officers of the United States Coast and 
in the Department of Commerce to be junior 
veodetic engineers (by promotion from aids): 


The followin 


teodetic Surveys 
i hydrographis suid 
J 


( 
l 
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Cas] Marshall 


terson, promoted, 


Durgin, of New Hampshire, vice W. D. Pat- 


Francis Lawrence Gallen, of Massachusetts, vice G. R. A. 
Kantzler, promoted. ; ; 
John Alovsius Bond, of the District of Columbia, vice FE. H. 


Bernstein, promoted. 3 
William Thomas Combs, of North Carolina, vice E. M. Wilbur, 


romoted. 


Cornelius Daniel Meaney, of Massachusetts, vice Benjamin 


Friedenberg, promoted 


| 
ho be 


» aids (by promotion from deck officers) : 
Lowrie Wilson Burdette, of South Carolina, vice 
promoted. 


William 


Cc. M. Durgin, 


McCaslan Seaife, of South Carolina, vice F. L. Gal- 


len, promoted. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Lieut. Col. William H. Tschappat, Ordnance Department, to be 


1919. 
ARTILLERY, 
ield Artillery, 


colonel with rank from September 4, 


FIELD 

Maj. Edgar H. Yule, F 

from September 4, 1919. 

Edmund L. Gruber, Fie 
September 4, 1919. 


to be Lieutenant colonel 


Capt. ld Artillery, to be major from 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Lieut. Col. Edgar Jadwin, Corps of Engineers, to be colonel 
vith rank from September 10, 1919. 

Maj. Edward M. Markham, Corps of Engineers, to be lieutenant 

lonel with rank from September 10, 1919. 

Capt. Stuart C. Godfrey, Corps of Engineers, to be major with 

from September 10, 1919. 

Capt. Francis C. Harrington, Corps of Engineers, to be major 

ith rank from September 14, 1919. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 


I f. Col. Harry E. Wilkins, Quartermaster Corps, to be 
el with rank from September 2, 1919. 


CAVALRY. 
/ > de 


captams 


I t Lieut. Samuel V. Constant, Cavalry, from September 2, 
1919 

First Lieut. William C. Chase, Cavalry, from September 2, 
1919, 

First Lieut. Norman E. Fiske, Cavalry, from September 2, 
1010 


First Lieut. Donald O, Miller, Cavalry, from September 2, 1919. 
irst 
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id, 


Lieut. Wilson T. Bals, Cavalry, from September 2, 1919. 
lirst Lieut. Cyrus J. Wilder, Cavalry, from September 2, 1919. 
First Lieut. Harold C. Fellows, Cavalry, from September 2, 
19 
lin jeut. John T. Pierce, jr., Cavalry (Division Train), from 
Sey er 2, 1919. 
lit Jieut. George M, Herringshaw, Cavalry, from September 
2, 1919 | 
First Lieut. Thomas F. Limbocker, Cavalry, from September | 
>. 1919. 
irst Lis Corneli M. Daly, Cavalry, from September 2, 
19 
First Lieut. Richard B. Trimble, Cavalry, from September 2, 
1919. 
I \PI ‘TMENTS, BY PROMOTION, THE REGULAR 
ARMY. 
CAVALRY. 
lo be first lieutenants. 
second Lieut. Carleton Swasey, Cavalry, from August 2, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Edwin W. Godbold, Cavalry, from August 2, 
‘) 
econd Lieut. Hugh Brooks, Cavalry, from August 7, 1919. | 
second Lieut. John G. White, Cavalry, from August 12, 1919. | 
Second Lieut. Raymond C, Gibbs, Cavalry, from August 13, 
10) 
cond Lieut. Leo F. Crane, Cavalry, from August 18, 1919. 
. nd Lient. Rohland A. Isker, Cavalry, from August 13, 
i Lieut. Robert R. Maxwell, Cavalry, from August 16, 
1]! 
Second Lieut. Charles A. Horger, Cavalry, from August 16, 


14104 
be? det. 


Second Lieut. 


Arthur D. Soper, Cavalry, from August 20, 1919. 


Secend Lieut. Conrad G. Wall, Cavalry, from August 20, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Harold A. Davis, Cavalry, from August 20, 


1919. 


(saree 
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Second Lieut. Charlie E, Hart, Cavalry, from August 20, 1919, 
Second Lieut. James T. Donald, Cavalry, from August 20 
1919. ; 
Second Lieut. Edward G. Knowles, Cavalry, from Augusi 20 
1919. = 
Second Lieut. Francis V. Terry, Cavalry, from August 20 
1919. ; 
Second Lieut. Charles I. Dissinger, Cavalry, from August 20 
1919. 
Second Lieut. Martin G. Charles, Cavalry, from Augusi 20. 
1919. 
Second Lieut. Karl M. Abbott, Cavalry, from August 25, 1919 
Second Lieut. Samuel V. H. Danzig, Cavalry, from August 26 
1919. ; 
second Lieut. George I. Neilson, Cavalry, from August 26 
1919. 
Second Lieut, Dean A. Jones, Cavalry, from August 27, 1919. 


Lieut. Hugh I’. Conrey, Cavalry, from August 27, 1919. 
Lieut. Paul C. Febiger, Cavalry, from August 29, 1919. 
Lieut. Alexander D. Mason, Cavalry, from August 29. 


Second 
Second 
Second 


1919. 

Second Lieut. Earle L. Hazard, Cavalry, from August 29, 119. 

Second Lieut. Paul J. King, Cavalry, from August 31, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Harry E. Pendleton, Cavalry, from September 1, 
1919. 

second Lieut, Benton I’, Munday, Cavalry, from September 1, 
1919. 

Second Lieut. Gyles Merrill, Cavalry, from September 2, 119. 

Second Lieut. William C, Bowie, Cavalry, from September 2, 
1919. 

Second Lieut. Wilfred E, Willis, Cavalry, from Septembe: 
919. 

Second Lieut. John B. Seaton, Cavalry, from September 2, 
1919. 

Second Lieut. James M. Adamson, jr., Cavalry, from sep- 


1919. 
Lieut. Charles E. Sheldrake, Cavalry, from Septeuib: 


tember 2, 
second 
2, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Joe C. Rogers, Cavalry, from September 2, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Frank A, Allen, jr., Cavalry, from Septeiml« 
2, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Guy O. Kurtz, Cavalry, from September 2, 1! 
Second Lieut. Louis J. 
1919. 
Second Lieut. Clarence A. Lefferts, Cavalry, from September 


19, 
Compton, Cavalry, from September 6, 


6, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Read Wipprecht, Cavalry, from Septem) ; 
1919). 

Second Lieut. Claire M, Daugherty, Cavalry, from Sepie 
¢, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Ceylon O. Griffin, Cavalry, from Sept 
7, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Dimetrio P. Harkins, Cavalry, from Septe: r 
8, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Bruce M. MeDill, Cavalry, from Septeit 


, 1919. 
Second Lieut, Loren IF, Parmley, Cavalry, from 
1919. 
Second Lieut. Edward Herendeen, Cavalry, from 
8, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Grayson H. Bowers, Cavalry, from September $, 
1919. 

Second Lieut. Thomas W, Herren, Cavalry, from Septem) 
1919. 


Septerniby 


Septeniber 


Second Lieut. Harry G. Clarke, Cavalry, from Septem! 5, 
i919. 
Secon | Lieut. Alden H. Seabury, Cavalry, from September > 


1919. 
Second Lieut. Fred W. Koester, Cavalry, from September s, 
1919. 
Second Lieut. Clarence A. Shannon, Cavalry, from 
ber 8S, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Alexander B. MacNabb, Cavalry, from Se} 
ber 8, 1919. 
Second Lieut. William N. Todd, jr., Cavalry, from Sept 
, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Walton W. Cex, Cavalry, from Septem! 
1919. 
Second Lieut. Dudley Miller, Cavalry, from September 5, 191), 
Second Lieut. John K. Egan, Cavalry, from September 5, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Thomas R. Taber, Cavalry, from September o, 
1919. 
Second Lieut. Ross E, Larsen, Cavalry, from Septem) 


1919. 


S 


g 












Second Lieut. Charles W. Burton, Cavalry, from September 8, 
19 
Second Lieut. Calvert L. Estill, Cavalry, from September 8, 
‘) 


ond Lieut. Nathan Cockrell, Cavalry, from September 8, 
14 
Second Lieut. Cecil J. North, Cavalry, from September 8, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Robert M. Eichelsdoerfer, Cavalry, from Sep- 
ber 5, 1919. 
econd Lieut. James T. Watson, jr., Cavalry, from September 


& O19 


J 


Second Lieut. Edward B. Harry, Cavalry, from September 8, 
}%) 
ond Lieut. Herbert D. Bowman, Cavalry, from September 
Q ) 
second Lieut. Albert G. Klapp, Cavalry, from September §8, 
nd Lieut. Fred P, Clark, Cavalry, from September 8, 1919. 
Second Lieut. Harry Leroy Jones, Cavalry, from September 


Second Lieut, George 8. Clarke, Cavalry, from September §8, 
d Lieut. Harold P. Stewart, Cavalry, from September §, 


Second Lieut. Harold Lah. K. Albro, Cavalry, from September 
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d Lieut. Darrow Menoher, Cavalry, from September 8, | 


nd Lieut. Mark A. Devine, jr., Cavalry, from September 
nd Lieut. Gerald FitzGerald, Cavalry, from September §, 
: id Lieut. William H. Killian, Cavalry, from September 8, 
Second Lieut, Carl J. Deckler, Cavalry, from September 8, 


S | Lieut. Olin C. Newell, Cavalry, from September 8, 1919. 
d Lieut. Lawrence T. Brown, Cavalry, from September 


FIELD ARTILLERY, 
To be first heutenents. 
S | Lieut. John C. Miller, jr., Field Artillery, from August 


Lieut. Walter A. Metts, jr., Field Artillery, from 
G, 1919. 

. d Lieut. Morgan IF’. Simmons, Field Artillery, from 
6, 1919 

| Lieut. Frank Camm, Field Artillery, from August 7, 


Lieut. Leonard H. Frasier, Field Artillery, from 


Aug 5, 1919. 
s Lieut. Clifford B. Cole, Field Artillery, from August 
. Lieut. John S. Bufrell, Field Artillery, from Augusi 


i Corps from the 25th 


Lieut. Richardson L. Greene, Field Artillery, from | 


\ug 9, 1919. 


| Lieut. Roland MacGray, Field Artillery, from August 
(| Lieut. Robert J. Horr, Field Artillery, from August 
s | Lieut. John L. Grant, Field Artillery, from August 


Ne { Lieut. Paul L. Deylitz, Field Artillery, from August 


| Lieut. Leo M. Kreber, Field Artillery, from August | 


d Lieut. Edwin L. Sibert, Field Artillery, from August 


1( . Q 


id Lieut. O’Ferrall Knight, Field Artillery, from August 


J il Lieut. Charles C. Blanchard, Field Artillery, from 
AU ~0), 1919. 
5 d Lieut. Paul E. Hurt, Field Artillery, from August 21, 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 
He Admiral Robert E. Coontz, United States Navy, to be 


~wagchs Naval Operations in the Department of the Navy, with 
: ‘ of admiral, for a term of four years. 






+ 7 ‘ollowing-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
i the Marine Corps, from the 30th day of August, 1918; 

wharles A, Wynn, 

i I’. Taylor, 






Glenn D, Miller, 











Corps from the 17th day of November, 1918. 





Herbert Rosenzweig, 

Thomas E. Watson, 

Burwell H. Clarke, 

Walter G. Sheard, 

Paul Brown, and 

Roger W. Peard. 

Second Lieut. John D. Nevin to be a first lieutenant in the 


Marine Corps, from the 25th day of September, 1918. 


The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 


in the Marine Corps, from the 29th day of September, 1918: 


Peter C. Geyer, jr 
James E. Davis, 
Lloyd L. Leech, 
Charles P. Gilchrist, 
Joseph E. Brewster, 
Raphael Griffin, 

Karl I. Buse, 
Harold S. Fassett, 
Samuel A. Woods, 
George CC. Hamner, 
James M. Bain, 
George B. Reynolds, 
James T. Moore, and 
Nimmo Old, jr. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 


, 


? 


Marine Corps from the 31st day of August, 1918: 


Charles A. Wynn, 

Thad T. Taylor, 

Glenn D. Miller, 

Herbert Rosenzweig, 

Thomas E. Watson, 

Burwell H. Clarke, 

Walter G. Sheard, 

Paul Brown, and 

Roger W. Peard. 

First Lieut. John D. Nevin to be a captain in the Marine 


Corps from the 26th day of September, 1918. 


The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 


Marine Corps from the 80th day of September, 1918: 


Peter C. Geyer, jr 
James E. Davis, 
Lloyd L. Leec! 
Charles P. Gilchrist, 
Joseph E. Brewster 
Raphael Griflin, 
Karl I. Buse, 


Harold Se Fassett, 

Samuel A. Woods, jr and 

George © Hamner 

First Lieut. James M. Bain to be a captain in the Marine 


Corps from the 9th day of October, 1918. 


First Lieut. George B. Reynolds to be a captain in the Mar 
day of October, 1918. 
First Lieut. James TT. Moore to be a capiain in the Marine 





Corps from the 2Sth day of October, 1918. 


First Lieut. Nimmo Old, jr., to be a captain in the Mar 


o 


The following reserve and warrant officers to be second lieu 


tenants in the Marine Corps, fer temporary service, from the 16th 
day of September, 1919; 


Angus Wilson, 

Fred Lueders, 
Charles S. Beale, 
John F. Duffy, 
William R. Perry, 
Bert Pearso! 
Charles G. Knoechel 
John FF, Evans 

Ray W. Jete 
Louie W. Put m, 
Stephen F. Dre 
Charles F. Finger, 
William S. Robinso1 
James E. Snow, 
Harry Paul, 

John W. Hingle, 
Augustus Aiken, 
Austin G. Rome, 
Arthur J. Trask, 
Joseph Jackson, 
Ear! C. Nicholas, 
Joseph M. Swinnerton, 
Leslie G. Wayt 
Charles A. Smith, 
Archie Farquharson, 


, 
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Robert W Winter, 
Max Cox, 

bdgar S. Tuttle, 
William LL. Eradinan, 
Ernest L. Russell, 
William I’. Becker, 
Charles H. Martin, 
Koss L. Tams, 


George Nielsen, 
Harry KX. Leland, 
John J. Dartlingtor 
Robert P. Harris 
rank S. Flack, 

Kli Savage, 
Frederick ID. Harba 
Charles C. Carroll, 


Nortnman Johnston, 

Spencer N. Phillips 

William TT. Crawford 

Francis Kane, 

Edward A. Platt 

Charles Wald, and 

George S. Furey. 

The following-Dbumed telbperary und reserve oflicers to be 


second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, 
from the 19th day of August, 1919: 
Charles R. Prancis and 
Edward G. MacPFayden. 
The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Marine temporary service, from the 16th day 
f August, 1918: 
Kenneth R. Berkey, 
Lindley H. Pryor, 
William K. MacNulty, 
Ralph W. Luce, and 
George EF. Stockes. 
The following-named second 
n the Marine Corps, for temporary 
January, 1919: 
Rowan C, Pearce 
Stanlev E. Ridderly 
Elton C. Hersman, 
(‘hariton P. Lee, 
Julian N. Frisbie, 
Ervin R. Whitman, 
Benjamin W. Atkinson, 
William S. Fellers, 
Henning F. Adickes, and 
\ugus H. Fricke 


Corps, for 


lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
service, from the 2d day of 


tus 


CONFIRMATIONS, 


firmed by the Nenale 


1919, 


alions col Ne ple piber 30, 


AMBASSADOR TO BELGIUM. 


o be ambassador of the United States to 


Pos 


KENT 


IMASTERS. 
UCKY, 
Louisa 


nps, Scottsville 


Dixon, 


Bruner L. S 


Brunswick. 
kLdgewood. 
Federalsbureg. 

Howard 

Frederick. 
l’rostburg. 
Indianhead. 


Walper G. Musgrove 
Joseph H. Numbers 
Charles W. Jeffers 


ph [Ib 


4 


on, 
ort 
Joseph A. Williamson, 
Patrick T. McGann, 
John 1) Row 
William J. Ford, Lonace 
Jessie P. Smith, Luke. 
David H. Hastings, Luthervill 
David N. Webb, Magnolia 
Charles A. Deflinbaugh, Oaklai 
H. Owens, Perryville. 
B. Polk, Princess Anne. 
Judefind, Rock Hall. 
Mary \\ Micknett, Trappe. 
Samuel A, Wyvill, Upper Marlboro. 
Joseph I. Getty, Western Port. 


Tose Hisley 


thins 


senjamin C. Lefever, Williamsport. 
NEW JERSEY, 
Knoch Ty Hoo} rrenton, 
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NEW YORK, 


George Q, Johnson, Ardsley. 
Margaret D. Cochrane, Bedford. 
William J. Ferrick, Chappaqua. 
Edgar H. Jolliffe, Congers. 
George F. Brunner, Harrison. 
John E. Barlow, Horseheads. 
Kdward A. Gross, New City. 
Gregory Dillon, New Rochelle. 
Francis Larkin, Ossining. 
(;eorge H. Miller, Pittsford. 
Patrick Halloran, Sparkill. 
Lottie M. Barker, Svencerport. 


NORTIT DAKOTA, 


(‘hase Kk. Mulinex, Tolley. 





PENNSYLVANIA, 


‘Thomas V. Tormey, Arnot. 
John W. Kelly, Morris Run. 
Roy KE. Wheatley, Shiekshinny. 
Helen L. Chaffee, Wesleyville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tt ESDAY, AN¢ ple mber vO, 1919. 


rhe Tlouse met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, 
following prayer: 

Father in heaven, exercise, we pray Thee, Thy holy influer 
upon the hearts of Thy children, to still unholy strife, cor 
tentions and unwarranted discontent, that riots, strikes. a) 
unlawful influences miay pass away. 

The world-wide war, with a victory for humanity, 
justice, peace, is going, and the patriotism of our 
soldiers warrants patriotism in peace, that brotherly love wit! 
all its blessings may come to every individual, every hom 
and state throughout the nation. To the glory and honor 
Thy holy name, in Christ our Lord. Amen. 


D>. DD, offe red 


liberty, 


vallar 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was 
approved. 
POTASH, 
Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, T ask unanimous cons 


proceed for two minutes. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous conse! 
address the House for two minutes. Js there objection 
There was no objection. 
Mr, KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have read in 
a letter, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
POTASH REDUCTION ( 
Omaha, Nebr., September ¢ 


KINKAID, M, C, 


IIon. MOsEs L’. : 
Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR Sin: We are again arranging to open our potash pi: 
Llofiand, Nebr. Will probably start operations about the 10th of 
ber. It seems that the expected potash from abroad is not comi! 


the people in the East and South expected. ‘Therefore we are agal! 
ready to do what we can to help out the country and supply thi 
as far as possible with potash for fertilizer for use next spring 


change in the situation shows already the fallacy of the United States 
lying on foreign nations for any necessities that we can produce at ! 
if properly safeguarded. If Congress had responded to our app: 
safeguarded the industry for a while, the domestic plants would 
been kept running and a sufficient supply of potash would | 
produced to take care of the country’s needs as far as the seedi 
of 1920 is concerned, but as no action was taken, practically a!l 
potash plants were obliged to close for the want of a market [vl 
product, and now, of course, there will not be time to ma q 
sufficient supply of potash between now and next spring to ! 
ments, but we will do the best we can. 

In this connection we want the post office reestablished at 
Will you please take this matter up with the proper post-office D 
ties, so that the post office may be reestablished? The record 
office at that point when our plant was operating no doubt w) aU 
the appointment of a postmaster at this time. It is very inconve! tl 
us at present, while we are putting our plant in order and bri! g 
more or less equipment and transacting such business as is ne¢ 
commence operations. We are employing about 40 men at this 
this work. When our plant was in operation before we employed | 

When we commence operations, about the 10th 0 


200 to 250 employees. 
October, it will again take a large force. We trust that 
favored with post-office facilities as early as possible. 

Thanking you for the many efforts you have made in th 
of the potash industry in your district and for the many fayo! 
to us, we remain, 

Yours, very truly, 

SreveNns, 1’ 


a. E. 








CONGRESSIONAL 


1919, 











Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, on reading this letter last 
Saturday I at once telegraphed to the writer, asking his permis- 
to have the same read on the floor of this House, and his 
ply telegram thereto was delivered to me yesterday. It says 
You have my permission to use my letter of the 24th in any 
you see fit. It is already being proven that withholding temporary 
tion to the potash industry will cost the farmer more in the next 
ears of unsettled conditions than if the industry had been Safe- 
d and allowed to proceed with confidence in perfecting and cheap- 

the process of manufacture and utilizing the by-products. 


. 


s pertinent to here mention that it was only six weeks ago 
by reason of the importations of Alsatian and German 
h into the United States falling far short of the arrange- 
which had been made therefor by American importers, 
Nebraska producers of potash were enabled to sell 
' product they had on hand when the armistice was signed, 
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the | 


nting to $1,500,000 worth, but which they had thereafter | 


ibliged to hold on account of the prospects that the foreign 
ct would be furnished in amounts ample for the domestic 


armed forces of the United States as they 
their discretion. 
United States would do any such thing. 
of his oath of office, so violative of the rights of the pe 
the United States, so violative of the rig 
the United States, which is the only power 
tion that can use the ~rmed forces of the United 
a nation with whi 
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might fit, 
that the President 
It would be so violati 
ple 


of the Congress of 


See or 


It unbelievable of 


is 


under our Constitu 


States against 


h we are at peace, that I hesitate to believ« 


that the President has done anything of the kind. Yet fl 





Secretary of the Navy says that it was done without his kno 
edge or his consent. In any event, these forces were used th 
out the knowledge er consent of the Congress, thout t 
knowledge or consent of the American people, and it is a mit 
that we are not to-day at war with Italy. Our armed for 

| are still there, and it is said are still subject to the same po 
that ordered their activities on the 23d of this month. It is al 
said in the same connection that Italy is prepared to resent al 
further interferences with her activities and her purposes on th 
Dalmatian coast, and with respect to the ultimate disposition 


uption at a lower price than what they had produced dur- | 


re 


war. And the is no telling now when the American 
rs of potash will be safe in relying upon importations 
‘ign countries in adequate amounts to supply the de 
It is also perfectly clear that if American plants are to be 
of the business permanently for want of legislation to 
1 over while improving their economies sufficiently to 
ully compete with the German and Alsatian mines—if 
erican industry is to be stifled in its infaney—our con- 
of potash will be bound pay such prices the 
( Kali syndicate and monopoly may deem it not injudi- 
They will be required to pay just as high a 
this monopoly may estimate will not result in the 
‘y in America being developed as a permanent competitor 
market. 
\ ska plants have recently resumed operation. 
EAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
\ BYRNES of South Carolina. I unanimous consent 


ore 


eli 


to as 


to Impose. 


nome 
ask 
1 
hat I may ask him a question. 
SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
consent that the time of 
he extended two minutes. 
WALSH. If object. 


Carolina 
from 


South 
the gentleman 
Is there objection ? 


ous 


Ne- 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIG 


NED. 
LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 


ey had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolution 
ollowing title, when the Speaker signed the same: 


or the fiscal years ending June 30, 1919, and June 30, 1820, 
np A. A. Humphreys, Va. 
SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
ing title: 
O10 
thorize the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Paeifie Rail- 
(‘o. to rebuild and reconstruct, maintain, and operate a 
aerogss the Tennessee River near Chattanooga, in Hamil- 
{‘ounty, in the State ef Tennessee,” approved April 5, 1916. 


LANDING OF 


CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
Cr nt to proceed for 10 minutes. 
SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 
0 proeeed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
re was no objection. 
CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, on the morning of 
ber 24 T called the attention of the House to the use of the 
forces of the United States on the Dalmatian eoast with- 
thority from the Congress of the United States against a 
with which we were at peace. The suggestion that our 
had been so used was resented on the Democratic side of 
louse, and I was asked whether or not I had any authority 


MARINES IN DALMATIA. 






Res. 208. Joint resolution authorizing the Seeretary of | 
» expend certain sums appropriated for the support of the | 


An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An act | 


Fiume. It s to me in all calmness that the people of 


country have a right at this time to have an explanatio 

the President of the United States as to tl use of our 
against the people of Italy in thwarting their purposes or int 
fering with the isiness t. country with which we are 
peace, and in md thus occupied as victors when the armist 
was signed, and so far removed from us that it is none of « 
business. Are we to be involved in war without our conser 
Are we to be involved in war at the dictate of Lloyd-Georg 
| Georges Clemenceau, and Woodrow Wilson, or, in his absence, o 
| Col. House? Is it pessible that we have so far forgetten that 
we have a fundamental law to protect the lives, liberties, and 


But IT have it by hearsay that two other | 


| lives, our limbs, 
| of 


time of the gentleman be extended for two minutes in | 
} on the Dalmatian 


asks | 





ver for making the statement that our forces had been so 
ne It is now admitted that American forces were used on 
the Dalmatian coast in a military activity against a nation that 
ur that day was our ally and against which Congress up to this 
(ay has not declared war. It was stated by way of explanation 
on yesterday that as a matter of fact our troops were not ordered 
by the Executive of the United States to engage in that act of 
war but that the order was given to our forces by a foreign 
authority, i 
M . Speaker, ET would require indisputable evidence that the 
Pri ‘ident of the United States had, in a secret conference behind 
; “ ed doors with four or five other men, consented that during 
ts 








“sence from Europe men of other countries might use the 





| been introduced. 


single indi- 
without 


property of the 
vidual, or a 


authority 


people of the United States that a 
rroup of foreigners with his consent and 
may our armed forces, involving our 
and our property? I repeat that it the duty 
the President to make explanation the people of tli 
United States and apology to the people of Italy for the incident 
The incident can net pass by shifting 
responsibility from the President to the council in Paris, or fron 
the council in Paris back to the President. The President, ane 
he alone, is responsible to the people of the United States for 
this incident. 


irom ws, use 
is 


to 


coast. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yvielkdi’ 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman fror 
Ohio. 

Mr. Did the gentleman introduce a_ res¢ 


LONGWORTH. 
tion on this subj ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansa 
ing in another body. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. TI noticed that a resolution 
dueed in the Senate a few days ago, but that no reply ha 
received from the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is true. There are stat 
ments made by the Secretary of the Navy, to one effeet on yes 
terday and to another effect to-day, in the newspapers. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman said a rt 
lution had been introduced in the Senate. Has any resolution 
been adopted by either House? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understand there 
lution whieh was adopted. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman said it had 
I wondered whether it had been adopted. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. It was a Senate resolution. 


S. No. There is a re 


SsoLiurtion pel 


was i 


wa Senate 


Ss 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Adopted? 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Adopted. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. This is too serious a nvaticr 


to be passed over lightly. It is of such grave consequence th: 
the people of this country have a right to know how they sur 
rendered their control of the power to declare a state of war 
und when and with whom they are to be engaged in war. 

Mr. MAYS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MAYS. Has the Government of Italy registered any ob 
jection to any action taken by those troops? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Whether it has or 
affect the question. Whether they hesitate to register an objec 
tion, because of the power of the United States, does not relieve 
us from the odium that attaches to the use of our arms against 
a former ally and a weaker nation than ourselves. 

Mr. MAYS. Will the gentleman further yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. MAYS. The Italian Government is probably able to judge 


€ 
“< 


not dos Ss not 


whether it is injured or not. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
will not 


I hope the gentleman from Utah 


urge as an apology for the use of our arms that the 
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injury to Lialy was not great. It might have involved us In war, 
and the incident has not yet passed, 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
hus expired 

Mr. CAMVBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, T ask for (wo min- 
utes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. JUUL. I would like to ask the gentleman from Kansas if 
he would consider that we had been damaged if we had been 
treated by the Italians as our sailors and marines have treated 
the Italians in this matter? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In answer to the gentleman from 
Iilinois, if Italian armed forces had landed on the American 
coast and had done what there is evidence to show was done on 
the Dalmatian coast, we would be at war with Italy or Italy’s 
contingent so landing on the coast would now be wiped out. 

Mr. MAYS. Does the gentleman claim that the Dalmatian 
coast is a part of Italy? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, no; but Italy was in a victor 
possession, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I understand the fact to be that the 
Italian Navy was detailed to police one-third part of the Dalma- 
tian coast, the American Navy another section, and the British 
Navy another section.’ These marines who landed were a part 
of the American forces and were detailed to police the coast, 
and no part of the territory belongs to Italy, and Italy can have 
no cause of offense. It was done just as we are maintaining an 
army on the German front to police that territory. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Gentlemen on the Democratic 
side are easily satisfied if they applaud that explanation of the 
use of our armed forces. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. TI get that account from the newspaper 
press. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I want to know from the gen- 
tleman from Missouri and from the President of the United 
States by what authority were the armed forces of the United 
States designated to police certain portions of the Dalmatian 
eoast? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. ‘The same as they were to police the 
German frontier. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, no; we were at war with 
Germany but not with Italy, and Italy was in a victor’s posses- 
sion of the Dalmatian coast at the signing of the armistice. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for five minutes to make some remarks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unan- 
imous consent for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on July 19, 1917, we 
declared war against Austria-Hungary, and authorized the 
President to use the armed forces of the United States to carry 
on that war. The resolution declaring war authorized him to 
invade Austria and occupy with our forees the territory of 
Austria-Hungary to its uttermost part. That resolution is 
still in force and effect, and under it the President of the 
United States, without any possible question, has the absolute 
legal right to send our Army and Navy into Austrian territory 
and to maintain them there until peace is signed. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, No; let me develop this further. At 
the close of the actual hostilities an armistice was entered 
into in pursuance of which and of our declaration of war our 
Government assumed certain obligations and responsibilities. 
Among others we took the responsibility of preserving the exist- 
ing status of Austria-Hungary until peace should be signed. 
Peace has not yet been concluded. The obligations imposed 
upon the United States Government by her declaration of war 
and by the terms of the armistice are still in foree. Those are 
facts which can not be denied. 

The Italians who are asserting authority in Dalmatia and 
other parts of former Austro-Hungarian territory are proceed- 
ing against the will of their Government. They are proceeding 
without its consent. They are, so far as it is concerned, buec- 
caneers and outlaws. They are, so far as the Governments 
who are concerned therein, international outlaws. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? a 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will. V 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Has it escaped the gentlena) 
from Alabama that the Italian Government is supporting the 
buccaneer, or whatever he may be called-——— 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It has escaped my attention as it ji, 
everyone else who has investigated the matter. [Laughter 
The fact is just to the contrary; the Italian Government has 
frowned upon the mad venture of D’Annunzio and his buceaneey 
crowd. They have told him that he is acting against the bes; 
interests of Italy in the course that he is taking. The forces 
which have invaded Dalmatia have no more countenance fro) 
the Italian Government than Walker and his crew of filibuster. 
had from the United States when they invaded Nicaragu 
In what they have done they are at war with their own cou: 
try as they are with the United States and all other civilize. 
countries of the world. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I ask for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama asks that Jiic 
time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Reserving the right to object, will the cer 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I do not propose to be held up. I wi 
yield if I see fit. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, if I am not to have th 
privilege of proceeding, I would like to ask unanimous conseii| 
to extend my remarks on this subject, so that the gentlema 
from Massachusetts may read it if he does not care to hear it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection’ 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The Italian Government has been 
greatly embarrassed and compromised by the course of the 
D’Annunzio forces. They have compromised the good faith of 
the Italian nation. Their Government endeavored to restrain 
them in their mad adventure, but they would listen neither to 
reason nor authority. Their Government has commanded them 
to vacate Fiume, but though they have put themselves in the 
position of outlaws they yet have the support of a section of 
Italian public sentiment and the Government is reluctant to 
wage war on them as it might easily cost thousands of lives and 
greatly jeopardize public order in Italy. The course of thc 
Nitti Government in disavowing the action of the D’Annunzio 
forces has been sustained by an overwhelming vote of the Italian 
*arliament. It may therefore well be said that D’Annunziv 
is not supported by the majority sentiment of the Italian peo 
ple. Military operations on our part or on the part of our 
associated Governments not only can not be construed as u! 
friendly to the Italian Government but are in line with their 
desire and request. 

sy the terms of the armistice as well as by virtue of having 
destroyed the authority of Austria-Hungary over Dalmatia, tlie 
United States has assumed not merely a legal obligation to 
maintain the existing status and to protect the inhabitants until 
they are finally disposed of by a treaty of peace, but has assumed 
a moral obligation of the highest order so to do. If we should 
abandon the Dalmatians to the rapacity of any band of filibusters 
which might have the power and disposition to take possession 
we would fail in a high duty owed to them, to ourselves, and 
the world. We are in honor bound to protect them because Ww 
have destroyed the authority of their previous Governiient. 
To fail to do so will put us on the level of a policeman whi 
would turn his back while a thug robs a peaceful citizen. We 
can not afford to do this. The honor and good name of vl 
country demand action. Our good faith. and humanity are 
pledged to it. I should be ashamed of my country if it should 
coldly leave the Dalmatian people at the mercy of brigands. — 

But there is another phase of this question to which I wish 
to call the attention of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Cam? 
BELL]. Under the Constitution of the United States the Pres! 
dent is Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy. It has hee! 
argued with great force that the power of the President as Co!!! 
mander in Chief can neither be restrained, limited, nor controlled 
by action of Congress. Eminent lawyers are said to hold to this 
opinion. I may be permitted to say that I do not agree with 
them. I hold that Congress is supreme over the Army and 
Navy and has power to direct the President in the exercise of 
his functions as Commander in Chief. However, it is undoubt- 
edly true that until Congress does act—until Congress attempts 
to direct the Commander in Chief—he is free to use his (ls 
cretion. Without action by Congress the President bombarded 
Tampico; without congressional action he sent an army ee 
miles into Mexico in pursuit of Villa; without congression’ 
action he sent our troops into Siberia. In the abserice “ 
congressional action the President may order our Army &?' 
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Navy to and fro in the world as freely as within the bounds of 
the United States—he may send the Navy to-morrow to bombard 
Loudon, 

Phe gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] complains that 
ihe President may involve us in war. I do not remember to 


have heard any complaints from the gentleman over the action 
of the President in sending our forces into Mexico and into 


sjberia. Such actions of the President were in pursuance of 


jis general powers, not of any declaration of war or express 


ithority of Congress. But the presence of our troops in Dal- 
matia is due to express congressional authorization—the declara- 
‘ion of war against Austria-Hungary. The Constitution of the 
United States confers upon the President the power to involve 
is jn war; that is, war in fact if not war in law. The gentle- 
nan's complaint lies against the Constitution, not against the 
president for the exercise of his functions as Commander in 
Chief, ° 

Congress has never attempted by any general law to limit, 
-ontrol, or ¢cireumscribe the President in the exercise of his 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 
Whether Congress has the power to do so remains as yet, as I 
perhaps a matter of uncertainty. Suffice it to say 
at if Congress has any such power it has never exercised it 
jor has such power been recognized by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The question is as yet an open one. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CamMeReL.] complains bit- 
erly of the exercise by the President of the discretion which 


functious as 


suid, 


a\i 


s clearly reposed in him by the Constitution and the law as 

<, yet he makes no offer to take away the President’s 
disere The gentleman occupies an important place in this 
House. Hie is chairman of its most important committee and a 
recognized leader of his party. I assume that he speaks for 


in his criticism of the President. Now, then, I chal- 
lenge him and his party—they are in control of both Houses of 
Congress—to put through a measure subjecting the President 

irection of Congress in the exercise of his functions as 
nder in Chief of the Army and Navy. I challenge them 
» limit the diseretion of the President to direct his control over 


e AY and Navy. I challenge them to action instead of 
aviling. Dare they make an issue with the President before 
tle American people in the effort to limit his power? Dare 
they to require that the President shall have the consent of 


Wongress before using our Army and Nivy in such manner as 
ght result in war? 


rhe gentleman from Kansas and his pariy have had it in 

r power for months to foree the bringing home of our troops 
from Siberia through control of appropriations. ‘They have not 
rel to do it. Tor months they have had the power to order 
ops home from Europe as well as Siberia. They have not 

dured to do it. They are content, it seems, to go on caviling 


COLD-STORAGE LEGISLATION. 
Mr, HAUGEN. 


self into the 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of 


Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 9521, 
» cold-storage bill. 
fhe motion was agreed to. 

Accord lv the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 


Sideration of the bill H. R. 9521, with Mr. Frss in the chair. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is in the Committee of the 

Whole TH ’ on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
ration the bill H. R. 9521, which the Clerk will report by 





rhe ( rend as follows: 
A bil (Il. R. 9521) to prevent hoarding and deterioration of and 
( th respect to cold-storage foods, to regulate shipments of 


i ds in interstate commerce, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
end to the Clerk’s desk. 

om CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

the Clerk read as follows: 

Amendr by Mr. RicKkerTs: Page &, line 9, after the word “ 

{ e”’ and insert “ three’ in lieu thereof, 

TTS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 

: sterday I offered an amendment carrying a maxi- 

n and himum penalty for any violation of this legislation, 
_—* leated. The purpose of this penalty, of course, is 

vive the provisions of the law observed by those engaged in 

rage business. I submit, gentlemen of the com- 

canoes au _ maximum penalty of $1,000 and one year in the 

Of the ne entirely inadequate to enforce a strict observance 

“ Provisions of this bill, and I have sought by this amend- 

” 'nerease the imprisonment from one year to three years, 


than ” 


0 
* cold-st 


‘ittee, th 
ment 
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and I sincerely trust this committee will consider this amend 
inent seriously. Everyone knows that when a man is sent to 
a Federal prison or to a State prison that he gets so much time 
off for good behavior, and we are not going to have any trouble, 
in my judgment, in this bill with the small fellows who are en- 
gaged in the cold-storage business. Our trouble is going to be 
to hold the packers of the country in line so as not to hoard 
the foodstuffs of this country and withhold them from the mar 
kets of the country and thus force upon the people prices that 
are not warranted. I sincerely trust the members of this com- 
mittee will consider this most seriously. I offer it in the 
utmost good faith. 

Mr. RUCKER. If the gentleman will pardon me, before his 
amendment is adopted ought it not to be amended so as to 
strike out the words “one year” and add “three years”? It 
would not read right to say “ three year.” 

Mr. RICKETTS. Probably that is right. 

Mr. RUCKER. I make that suggestion. 

Mr. RICKETTS. ‘The amendment is to strike out “ one 
and insert in lieu thereof “ three years,” page 8, line 9. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, is the amend 
ment spoken of by the gentleman from Ohio pending and has 

been read? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is pending. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, there is 
always a difference of opinion as to the penalty to be imposed 
in matters of this kind. The opinion of the committee is posi- 
tive to the effect that there ought not to be a minimum penalty. 
The gentleman from Ohio on yesterday offered an amendment 
providing a minimum penalty and a maximum penalty. Our opin 
ion is that there ought not to be a minimum penalty, and the gen 
tleman has evidently abandoned that, and perhaps I should not 
speak of it. There is always opposition to a very heavy penalty, 
because it makes convictions difficult. A jury hesitates to con 
vict in case a penalty that may be imposed is very severe, and I 
may say that it is the judgment of those who have given atten- 
tion to these matters that violations of law are best prevented 
by reasonable penalties and certainty of conviction. The cer 
tainty of detection and conviction are the great deterrents to 
crime. The size of the penalty has a lesser influence. 

Mr. HULINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HULINGS. I would like to ask the gentleman’s opinios 
about the question here that is raised—— 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Pardon me—— 

Mr. HULINGS. With reference to the imprisonment of a 
corporation. The word “ prison” in the bill refers to any indl- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, or association? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Everyone knows that a cor 
poration can not be imprisoned. Section 14, the next section, 
relates to persons who can be held personally responsible. 

Mr. HULINGS. Then what good is the imprisonment 
of the bill? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is another question, 
and the gentleman will pardon me if I confine myself to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio. That matter of which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania speaks will come under the 
next section. 

Mr. WELTY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. WELTY. In the event the amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio carries changing the penalty from $1,000 to $3,000 

Mr. RICKETTS. I do not intend that 
three years. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr, RUCKER. Iam impressed by the suggestion made by the 
gentleman with reference to the maximum penalty. My observa- 
tion is that whenever a penalty is so severe as not to have the 
moral support .nd sentiment back of it it is impossible to enforce. 
fut does the gentleman think that in the case of some person 
who should willfully and defiantly violate this law and suffer a 
punishment of perhaps a $50 fine, and again violates the law and 
repeatedly violates the law, that the power lodged in the court or 
jury to assess a three-year sentence would be excessive? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is a matter of opinion, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RUCKER. I think it would be entirely proper. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. And while I am speaking 
largely for myself, I feel that I may express the opinion of the 
members of the Committee on Agriculture. They are not deter 


” 
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mined to retain this section respecting the amount of punish- 
meut just as itis. It is the judgment of the committee that the 
punishment provided is enough, but it is a matter in which the 


judgment of this Committee of the Whole is perhaps better than 


the judgment of the members of the Committee on Agriculture, 
and I am entirely willing to leave it to the judgment of this large 
committee. I vield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. RICKETTS. I wanted to ask the gentleman from Michi- 
gan if the penalty should be increased from one year to three 
years if there is still a discretion in the court to impose a 
penalty ? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN Michigan. Yes; a discretion to impose 
a penalty. It is only question of the best administration of 
the law. I wish simp ly to repeat what I have said, that in my 
judgment the certainty of conviction deters the commission of 


crinit 


more than does the severity of the punishment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. De WELI Mr. Chairman, I think—— 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention of 

e Chair to the fact that the debate on the section and all 
amendments thereto was closed yesterday. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not aware of that. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


proceed for two minutes 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DoweEL] 
asks unanimous const 0 proceed for two minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. SANDIERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
ingu Af 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Was the debate closed on this 
section? 

CHAIRMAN. The Chair was not aware of that. 


Mr. HAUGEN. The section and all amendments thereto. 

ir. CANNON, You can not close it on all amendments, but 
on the discussion of :smendnients. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from lowa? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana Reserving the right to object, I 
hope the gentleman will ask for more than an extension of time 
of two minut because there is a very important matter here 
that ought discussed for a few minutes in addition to 
tha I will ask the gentleman if he will not ask for six minutes 

S d of two? 

Mi De WELL. I 01 asked for this because I wanted a few 

oments on this an prs Bae I did not know the debate had 

Mr. Hi \UGEN, Debate Was closed, but I ask unanimous con- 
Sel hat de mane close now in 10 minutes on the section and all 

‘ Inents ereto, 

i ‘Hz sR iu AN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HauGEen] 
Ss unanimous consent that debate on the section and all 

dments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
Afier a pause.| The Chair — none. 

Mr. ae Mr. Chair , | think this amendment should 
be lopted, eee will note from the reading of this provision 
the ean is $1,000, or not to exceed $1,000, or imprisen- 
ment. Now, u aia r this provision it is not necessary to imprison 
at all, but it seems to me if we are going to make this law effec- 
tive at all, in cases ‘re a punishment should be inflieted, we 
should have sufficient t De enalty that it would be recognized by the 
violators. d I can see no reason why there should be objection 
to leuving it to the discretion of the court to give not to exceed 
three years’ penalty under a law of this character. It seems to 

this law is to be of any benefit, we must have sufficient 
pen: ] Vv that it will not be violated with impunity. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. JUUL. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is not a 
fact that th ‘nalty clause, having reference to imprisonment, 
would never b nforced for violation of section 13, for the simple 
reason that it will be nearly in ali cases a corporation that vio- 


lates the section? 

Mr. DOWELL. But under the provisions I think the indi- 
viduals can be imprisoned. But, at any rate, there are aggra- 
vated cases where the court ought to inflict the maximum penalty, 
und I do not believe one year is sufficient if there is a continued 


and persistent violation of this law. And I believe if we are 
roing to enforce the law, as it seems to me we ought to do, we 
should put sufficient penalty into it that the violator will under- 
stand what the penalty means, I favor the amendment, and I 


hope it will be adopted. 





Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
VENABLE] is recognized, 
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Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this amenq. 
ment, for these reasons: From what little time and study sya 
attention I have given the matter of administration of crimina! 
law, and I have had a little experience along that line, anq | 
have studied the matter some and have tried to get the experi 
of others in the courts through the years, one fact stands o 
thoroughly demonstrated, and that is that the deterrent eff 
of the enforcement of criminal statutes does not lie j 0 
severity of the penalty but lies in the certainty of conviction gy 
punishment. 

Now, this is true, with every criminal statute: Unk t] 
eriminal statute and the penalty are in proper ratie with {| 
sense of justice of the community, and unless the publi { 
ment approves of a particular penalty as a punishment for » 
particular act, you can not enforce it, or, at least, it has ¢ 
tendency to make its enforcement more difficult. So yo idea} 
criminal statute and your ideal penalty is that penalty w 1 is 
in perfect accord with the sense of justice of the community, [| 


your penalty is too severe, or can be too severe, your juris 
apt not to convict or less apt to conviet. Oh, but, they s 
leave it in the discretion of the judge. But the effe ‘ 
same whether it is left within the discretion of the judge or not 


because the juries will say it is possible under this statute fo, 
them to impose this too severe a penalty. So for the sak 
getting the best deterrent effect of the enforcement of 

nal statute, which is the certainty of punishment, it is a) 
best to put your penalty too light rather than too heayy 

too lenient rather than too severe. 





Now, dealing with the elass of men who are enga; 
packing business, the faet of being convicted and the 
being sent to the penitentiary is the thing that ( 
Whether you send them for one year or three yeni me y 
will be just as deterrent as three. Take the member hip 
this House, for instance, and measuring them by my ow) 
ings, if I were in danzer of being convicted and sent to 
penitentiary, the thing that would frighten me would 
fact of being sent there at all, not the length of time Aft 
you sent me there it would be largely a matter of indifferenc 
with me, and, I think, with you, whether we were sent 1 
for one year or three years. Yet, if you vote for one yea 
come nearer, in my judgment, making your penalty comme 
rate with the sense of justice of the community. Now, ag 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman vield fer a moment? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. On the basis of ordinary logic, wh) 


it one day, then? 
Mr. VENABLE. 


with the sense of 


Because your penalty must be comme 
justice of your community. The sense of 


tice of your community would be outraged if you made 
rageously too little. The ideal penalty is the penalty that wi 
be sustained by the sense of justice of the community. 0 
day would possibly have no deterrent effect, becaus 
be too trifling, but when you come up to the point wi 
penalty means actual punishment then the tendency she 
to make it too little rather than too heavy. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlem 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Does not the gentleman know that 79 } 
cent of the ptomaine poisoning in this country among the peop 
comes from the use of tainted meat? Now, suppose that 


cold-storage monopoly could keep their meats in cold storage f 
a longer period than 12 months, and that the meat \ valk cle 
teriorate and become tainted. Do you think am. yt pun 
ishment would be too much to inflict upon the people ensast 
in that business? 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentlemun [rol Miss 
sippi has expired. 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I offer | 
lowing amendment: Page 8, line 9, after the word otl 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer an sinenc! 
to the amendment? 
Mr. RICKETTS. There is an amendment pending ae 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. No; I am offering anom 
amendment. Let the pending amendment be voted on firs! 
then I will offer mine. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pen men 
ment will again be reported. a 
The Clerk read as follows: Sl ; 
Amendment offered by Mr. Rickerts: Page §, line 9, 4 _ ¥ ‘ 
“than,” strike out “one” and insert “ three” in lieu thereol ns 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing 0 he amene 
ment. ac} that 
The question was taken, and the Chairman annovnen’ '” ti 
the noes seemed to have it. 
Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. t 
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rhe CHAIRMAN, A division is asked for. 
rhe committee divided; and there were—ayes 
<o the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
t “Th 
"the CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 
Mr CLARK of Missouri. How long is this debate on this 
ad storage bill going to last? 
he CHAIRMAN. I think the gentleman from Missouri is 
600 xD a parliamentarian to put such a question as 
that to the present occupant of the chair. [Laughter.] 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. This is the fourth day of argu- 
uent on a bill that ought to have been enacted in two hours. 
Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment, 
1 page 8, line 6. to strike out the figure “4.” But, first, a 
iliamentary inquiry. Is there any time remaining? 
fhe CHAIRMAN, ‘There is not. 


99 


~——, 


noes 34. 





Mr. GARD. I ask unanimous consent for one minute to ex- 
plain the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Reserving the right to ob- 
ect, Mr. Chairman, I ask to have the amendment read first. 


fhe CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 


Clerk read as follows: 
it offered by Mr. Garp: 


The 


imer Page 8, line 6, 


strike out the fig- 


CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
he may proceed for one minute? 


Lilie 


fhere was no objection. 

Mr. GARD. Mr, Chairman, calling the attention of the mem- 
ership of the committee to this section 13, it seeks to enumer- 
ate what provisions are held liable for penalty, and I call the 
attention of the membership of the committee to the fact that 
ection 4 applies only to the Secretary of Agriculture and could 
lave no applieation to anybody else. 

Mi LAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman is wrong 


out that. It imposes a duty upon him as to marking. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
if 


lhe question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday a new section 
as added, as I understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
Mr. WELLING. I move to amend by adding to the numeral 


¢x#).” 
The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


i page 8, line 6, the numeral “11 
fhe CHATRMAN, 


ent 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk be authorized to renumber the sections. 
lhe CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 


The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will report the amendment 
ered by the gentleman from Utah. 

rhe Clerk read as follows: 

\mendment offered by Mr. WELLING: Page 8, line 6, after the figures 


1 
il 


‘Sh. 4a).7 
the CHALRMAN, 


’ 
l 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Lilt ( 


; ‘tion was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


RUCKER. Myr. Chairman, desire to offer an amend- 


» CHAIRMAN. 


endment, 


The gentleman from Missouri offers an 


Which the Clerk will report. 


read as follows: 
Amen t offered by Mr. Rucker: After the word “any,” in line 
ike S sert “agent, representative, or officer of a corporation or 


Mh CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

tl estion was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

the CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

Lhe | read as follows: 

14 That in construing or administering the 

of Hg. egulation thereunder, whenever the act, 

BB acting for an individual, 

theres thin the scope of his office, 
: y granted him, or in him, 

rtnership, corporation, or 

be guilty of such violation. 


‘EN. Mr, Chairman, I offer 


amend- 


it’ ( 


provisions of this 
omission, or failure 
partnership, corporation, or 
employment, or agency, or 
is in violation of this act, such 
association, as well as such 





Individua 
TSon, shal 


HA 


Mr, 
tion 14, 
The ¢ ‘HAIRMAN, 


for Se 


a substitute for sec- 


The gentleman from Iowa offers a substi- 


tion 14, which the Clerk will report. 


it 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all of section 14 and iusert: 


Sec. 14. That in construing or administering the provisions of thi 
act, or any regulation thereof, whenever any person subject to th 


provisions of this act, or any director or officer thereof, or any receiver, 
trustce, lessee, agent, or person, acting for or employed by such person 
alone or with any other person, shall willfully do or cause to be done, 
or shall willingly suffer or permit to be done, any act, matter, or thing 
in this act prohibited or declared to be in violation of any provisio! 
of this act, or who shall aid or abet therein, or shall willfully omit o: 


fail to do any act, matter, or thing in this act required to be done, or 
Shall cause or willingly suffer or permit any act, matter, or thing so 
directed or required by this act to be done not to be so done, or shal! 
aid or abet any such omission or failure, or shall be guilty of any 
infraction of this act, or shall aid or abet therein, shall be ‘guilty of 
Such violation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. I suppose the amendment which is offered is a 
motion to strike out and insert. 

The CHAIRMAN. It would have to be in that form—to stril 


out and insert. 

Mr. HAUGEN. To strike 
insert the lunguage read. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RUBEY. This is the first time I have heard the amend 
ment. I was not aware that the committee had agreed upot 
this proposition. It is very difficult to understand the amend 
ment from the reading at the desk, and I ask the gentleman t 


out lines 18 to 25, inclusive, «ated 


pass this amendment over and let us have an opportunity to 
look at it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I ask unanimous consent that the amend 
ment be passed over, to be recurred to later. 


The CHAIRMAN, 
will be passed over. 


If there be no objection, this amendment 


Mr. GARD. Is it the intention to allow the amendment to go 
back to the committ: or clarification? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No: we will pass it for the present, and recur 
to it later. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I move to strike out the last word, 


and ask unanimous 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman wait until the next 
section is read? Debate has been exhausted on the precedins 
section, and section 14 has been passed over. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read follows: 

Sec. 15. That the provisions of sections 4, 5, 6, 7, or 9 of th 
act shall not apply to any article of food delivered for shipment te ar 
foreign country if in respect to the requirements of said section sue} 
article of food complies w'th the specifications and directions of t} 
yurchaser in such foreign country and not in contravention | 
aws of such country, but if said article of food be not actual) 
ported this section shall not exempt such article of food from the op 
tion of said sections. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks whiani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Alabama? 


‘onsent to proceed for five minutes, not on 


is 


2 
Oy 


Mr. MADDEN. I have an amendment to perfect the texi 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has submitted a request for 
unanimous consent. The gentleman can object to it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I move to strike out the last wor | 


will say to the gentleman that it is because my remarks »: 

not germane to the section that I made the request for unani 
mous consent. I did not want it understood that I thought the 
remarks were germane. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman object? 


Mr. MADDEN. I object for the time being, until IT offe 
my amendment, which has the preference because it is an 
amendment to perfect the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois offers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MADDEN. I offer an amendment, on page 9%, line 


consignee. 


to insert the words “ or 
Clerk will report the amendment 


after the word “ purchaser,” 
The CHAIRMAN. The 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN: Page 9, line 9, after th 
“ purchaser,” insert the words ‘‘ or consignee 
Mr. HAUGEN. I have no objection to the amendment, | 


accept it. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the a: 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen}. 
The amendment was agreed to, 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. I now renew my request. 


end 
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The CYTAIRMAN fhe gentleman from Alabama asks unan- 
jmous consent to proceed fer five minutes out of order, Is 
there objection ‘ 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Reserving the right to 


I trust the gentleman from Alabama will not press that 
There creat need for getting through with this bill. 
The chairman of the committee [Mr. Havcren] and myself are 


object, 


request, is 


conferees with the Senate committee on the rent bill, which 
must be passed as seen as possible. It is very much to be 

‘gretted that it has not been passed before this. It ought 
to be passed, if possible, before the Ist of October, to-morrow, 
when a very large number of new leases will be made in this 
city. We ] an « cement to meet the Senate conferees 

t 3 o'clock We suggested that hour because we thought we 
( d get rough with this bill by that time, but we can not 
we permit discus on other matters. For that reason—— 

M IU DDLEST« Will the gentleman yield before making 

Ss ¢ i 

McLAUGHLIN Michigan. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. This morning we gave about 15 minutes 
to the ntleman from Kansas [Mr,. CAMPBELL] to discuss a cer- 
tai 1a nport foreign moment. This is the second 
time that t ame gentleman has had unanimous consent to 
di uss that t oO! Nobody has been heard on this side be- 
yond the f minutes that I got this morning, in which I got 
ust to the dle of what I wanted to say. In the interest of 
fairness I : 1 gentleman to give us on this side a certain 
mount of si deal. Will he not allow this beggarly five 
minutes that I ask? 7 genileman himself took nearly five 
minutes in objecting to my request. It is certainly not in the 
nt E* of time that the gentleman makes his objec- 
tion. If it is to be put on the ground that he does not want 
matters of this kind discussed, why did the gentleman consent to 
| issociate on that side discussing it? 

Phe CHATRMAN Is there objection to the request? 

Ir. McLAUGHLIN of Mi chi gan. I withdraw the objection, 

notice that I y it hereafter if similar requests 

( le, 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Vir. BLACK Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 

| CHAIRMAN The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

i { leT i as follows: 

\ ! y M BLACK: Page 9, line 3, after the word 

l { ilance of the line and all of lines 4, 5, 6, and 
i ‘ te 

Mr. BL IK. M Chairman, the amendment that I have 
ffered, if adopted, would strike out the following language now 
con ned in the paragraph: 

spt to the requirements of said section such article of food 
with pecifications and directions of the purchaser in such 
countr nd not in contravention of the laws of such country. 

N , | realize perfectly well that Congress has the same power 
to late foreign commerce as it has to regulate interstate com- 
merce, but it occurs to me that this is rather a peculiar provision. 
It says to the Secretary of Agriculture that as to such foreign 

nt ; agreed to by the purchaser and not in contra- 
vention to the laws of that country, then it is not subject to the 
provisions of sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 9. In other words, it puts 
up the Secretary of Agriculture the duty and responsibility 
of enforcing the laws of foreign country. 

I recognize that it is perfectly proper for us to regulate the 

ations to this country of these food products under the 

same rules as apply to the sale of goods produced and manu- 
a ed and stored in this country, because if we did not do 
that cours ve Ww not have a uniform rule. Section 16, 
oll s section 15, does do that very thing and gives 

y t e Secretary of Agriculture whenever any goods 

pper » this country that do not comply with our stor- 
‘culations to hold them up, and the customshouse officials 

iy refuse admissior id I think that is a perfectly proper 
uthority. But i do think that as to exportations we ought to 
make a rule that the same regulations, that the same law shall ap- 
ply to such shipments as apply to all the rest of the goods that 
enter into the cold-storage warehouses, or we ought to strike out 


this entire provision and put no restrictions on foreign shipments. 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. What part does the gentleman 
ant to strike out? 


Mr. BLACK I want ft 
word “country,” line 
country,” If 
vould read as 


o strike out those words beginning with 
3, and extending down to the word 
stricken out the section as amended 


on line 7. 


follows: 


St 15. That the provisions of sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, or 9 of this act 
lt not apply to any article of food delivered for shipment to any for- 
cig untry, but if said artic le of food be not actually exported this sec- 


tion shall not exempt irticle of food from the operation of said 
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Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
Mr. BLACK, Yes. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. How could that apply ? It says 
not in contravention of the laws of that country. How coul 
regulation with reference to the treatment of food here } 


contravention of the law of another country? 

Mr. BLACK. It would not, of course, apply in such forejen 
country, but it would put on the Seeretary of Agriculture the 
burden or duty of studying the laws of a foreign country. as 


export shipments, because by the very provision in the Jap. 
guage to which I call attention, the duty to deal with tho« 
foreign shipments is placed upon him. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. These laws could not be ext. 
territorial, and I do not see how they could be in contraye; io 
of any laws. 

Mr. BLACK. No; but he could hold up the shipmer It 
gives him authority to do that if the exemptions from th 
ent sections would be in contravention of the laws of 


country. We might have two or three or 
of systems and put upon the Department of Agriculture ¢] 
of studying out the different laws and finding out whe hey 


are in contravention of the laws of the foreign country. 


four differen 








Mr. HAUGEN. That would not be necessary. 

Mr. BLACK. I think it is sufficient for each count 
late its own importations, and that is what we do in s 

Mr. HAUGEN. The goods are not to be marked 
spect to the requirement of said section such artic] 
complies with the specitications and directions of the 
in such foreign country and not in contravention of t! 
such country. 

If the specifications are there, the goods may lb 
without marks if not in contravention with the lay 
country, otherwise they will have to be marked. 

Mr. BLACK. Then that would put upon the S 


Agriculture the duty and responsibility of looking w 
of these cases when the purchaser of the export shipment 


agreed that they may be exempted from regulations; 
look up the law of that foreign country and see whether tl 


wy 


agreement is in contravention of the laws of that country. | 
is placing on him a duty of construing and interpreting the |! 
of a foreign country. A rather difficult task, I should thi 
less the Secretary had at hand the cold-storage laws 0! 
eign countries. 

Mr. HAUGEN. This is in 
exportation of meats, 

Mr. BLACK. We ought to exempt foreign ship: 
or we ought to make the same law apply as applies to int 
commerce shipments, 


line with the law r 









Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman would not want eX] 
anything in contravention of the laws of the foreign country 
Mr. BLACK. That would be left to the foreign 
itself. Of course, when the goods reach the ports of the for 
country it is subect to the control of their customshot ( 
and the laws of such foreign countries. Lach count 
should be able to protect itself by its own laws. 
Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman would not prev 
eign shipments without marks. If it is not the pu 
port in contravention of law, why not state it in 
state that we do not propose to permit expor'i t 
contravention of laws of the foreign country. 
Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? li 
Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. ! 
Mr. WALSH. Do the provisions of this act 4) to UM 3 
shipment of meat being made to a foreign countr) in retrigera- 
tor curs and then in a vessel under foreign jurisdl ; t 
it is put into cold storage for the first time? 
Mr. HAUGEN. Except in that refrigerator vehicles auc \ 
sels are excepted in the definition of “ warehouse.” | appli 8 
far as the 3-mile zone, after that 3-mile zone is pas - ” 
of this country’s jurisdiction over interstate come! ne 
eign commerce. Congress has no jurisdiction beyond ( 
Mr. WALSH. Will it apply to a shipment of mea sti a 
a refrigerator car where the meat is going to a for i 
when it is first put into cold storage? I 
Mr. HAUGEN. It will apply as far as the 5-1 ¢ 
that is as far as our jurisdiction extends. dks 
Mr. WALSH. There is no 3-mile zone from Cane” ] 
Mexico. ; ae Mae. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Our authority ceases when it ¢! , edi ton . 
If it is in a vessel sailing across the sea, then our jure" M 
ceases when it leaves the 3-mile zone. sigeratot ' 


Mr. WALSH. Well, now, suppose it is put in thi 
ear and started for the boundary line? You say he 
vision shall apply to articles of food delive red for . 
said article of food complies with the specific: ations ane 


re this pre 
shipment 1! 


CONGR 


ic purchaser in such foreign countries and not in eon- 
ention of the laws of such country. Suppese—— 
rhe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
vr. WALSH. [ask that the.gentleman be. given five addi- 
tional minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massuchusetts? {After a, pause.] The Chair 


hears Nove. 


Mr. WALSH. Now, assuming’ that the foreign country has 
t amy laws at all. upon the subject, that the Secretary of 


\oriculture knows that before the shipment is made, then in 
what situation will the shipper be with respect to a violation 
f this D revision ? 
Mr. HAUGEN. 
would be to it. 

Mr. WALSH. They have to conform to the law. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Yes; he may conform to the law here in 

s country which requires that the goods must be marked. 
if he marks the goods, then this section does not prohibit his 
shipping them nor apply to the goods marked. 


He may mark the goods; that is all there 


Mr. WALSH. And if they go beyond the line they can take 
‘the tag and there is no liability? 
Mr. HAUGEN. We can not object to that, because we have 
jurisdiction. 
‘ir. WALSH. I see. I just wanted to get that clear from 
chairman of the committee. 
fhe CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
hy the gentleman from Texas. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


¢e CHAIRMAN, 


Clerk read as 


The Clerk will report the amendment. 
follows: 


strike out the word ‘“‘or’’ and insert the 


Mr. Chairman, I take it for granted, 
of the committee, that that is a 


word “ and,” 
Mr. RAKER 


Chairman 


speaking 
clerical error, 
iN. A violation of all the sections, of a single 

How 
ig the 
7, or 

Kither of them; any of 
But it does not say that. 

That is the usual language. 
VDE “RS of Virginia. May we have 


can 
way 
9.” 


you 
it 


tell which section 
is here—* that the 


he violates? 

, 6 
HAUGEN 
RAKER 
HAUGEN, 


{ ATTN 


them. 


ihe amendment 


MAN 


he | HAIR 


‘ 


Without objection, the amendment 
t was 


GHLIN 


? om 


again reported. 
of Michigan. If the amendment 
alifornia were adopted it would be 
jation of all the sections. As it 
there is a violation of any one there e 
| amendment certainly ought not 

ir. Chairman, I move to str out the 
i tleman mistaken, I think. If you will read 
ion res ‘that the provisions of sections 8, 
this act shall not apply to any article of 
nditions. Now, if it read that all of the 
apply under certain. conditions, that in 
it ought to be conjunctive, and I think 
(| read this carefully, and they will find that 
ught to be adopted. 

The text of the section shows clearly that is 
ttee intended, because the last proviso 
le of food be not actually exported this section 
ch article of food from the operation of said 
ction? Seetions 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 9. That 
wanted, and I want to help them atong, 
bsolutely plain. That is all. 
Michigan. I must 
aati: — of this section. 


Al 
aA 


Mr, Mey of the 

! necessary 
reads with 
in be a 
to be adopted. 
ike last 
is 


ids, 


sec- 
the 


is 


tte 


of confess to a very 

f, es hot, and I am inclined to think the gentle- 

Om hin is right. 

~ taken, and the 

[ would 

cae section.” 
, Without 


amendment was agreed to. 
suggest the necessity of 


objection, the 


correction 

lon. 

out ~SDIERS of Virginia. 

i I would 
P }, the word “* 


Mr. Chairman, 
suggest to the 
section ” 


L move to strike 
gentleman 
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provisions of | 


will be | 


the | 


food 


the | 


Says, 


I thought it provided for some | 
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I move to strike out the word and insert the 
“ sections.” 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Strictly speaking, the gen- 
tleman is right about it, but there is a definition that says the 
Singular or. plural shall be used where the case demands it. I 
think probably it might be added. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. _ 1 make the motion to strike out 
the word “ section” and insert the word “ sections.” 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Let the gentleman 
his motion to add the letter “s”; there is no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Tke Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 4, strike out the 
* sections.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that 
the words in lines 3 and 4 “in respect to the requirements of 
said section ’ ought to be stricken from the bill, so that the sec- 
tion would read “ for shipment to any foreign country if such 
article of food complies,” and so forth. The words “in respect 
to the requirements of said section” are mere surplusage. The 
purpose of this section is to eliminate with respect to foreign 
consignments, the requirements of the sections cited. This be- 
ing so and foreign consignments being placed on a different 
basis from consignments within the United States, the words “ in 
respect to the requirements of said sections,” have really no 
meaning in this connection. Provided the goods conform to the 
requirements of the foreign consignee, and are not in contraven- 
tion of the laws of the place of the consignment, the requirements 
of the sections cited may be utterly disregarded with respect to 
such shipments. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is nothing before the 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I move to strike out 

‘in respect to the requirements of said section.’ 


*‘ section ”’ word 


make 


word “section ’’ and insert the word 


House. 
the words 








The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sacnpers of Virginia: On page 9, line 8, 
after the word “if,” strike out the words “in respect to the require- 
ments of said section 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia [{Mr. 
SAUNDERS] yield to the gentleman from Lowa? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I fear if the gentleman’s amendment is 
adopted it would do away with the marking entirely. All that 
would be necessary then would be to al ege that was for 
export and it would not require any marking at all. The section 
has reference to the marking of goods. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The moment you say the pro- 
visions of the said sections shall not apply, under tl ‘onditions 
cited you thereby eliminate the requirements of the sections with 
respect ta goods that are intended for foreign purchasers. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I was going to suggest to the 
gentleman from Virginia that the phrase wane 1 gentleman 
seeks to strike out is a limitation upon what th rtie e of food 
must comply with. In other words, this is the language 

If, in respect to the requirements of said section, su é e oft 
complies with the spec ificat 1 di ti of the pu 

It does not have to comply with all the sp tions and 
directions of the purchaser, but it does in respect to ti par- 
ticular requirements, and also if it is not in cont on with 
the laws in respect to these particular requirenr 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This section s tes that the 
eoods shall conform to the instructions of the fore ) purchaser, 
and shall not be marked conformably to the provisions of the 
law controlling domestic operations, thereby excluding all pro- 

| yisions of this act from applying to goods consigned on foreign 
account, The plain intent of the section is that it will be 
sufficient for the purposes of shipment abroad that the goods 
shall conform to the foreigner’s instructions, and shall not be in 
contravention of the foreign laws. This being so, it seems to me 
that the words “in respect to the requirements of ions,’ 
are entirely superfluous. As well use in this connes the word 


adding an | 


Will be | 


from | 
ought to be “ seetions.” | the marking. 


ontained 
rds is mere 


“ provisions.” The requirements of said sectior 
in the provisions of said section. To retain thes 
tautology. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the 
were to allege that a lot of export, 
be no marking souuteed, because 4, 5, 
You say it shall not apply to ex} 


words were stric 
eggs were for 
sections 3, 


ken oui, and a party 
there would 
and 6 require 
ort. Anybody 
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that alleges that an article is for export will not be required to 
inark it. And if they are in cold storage for export, there is no 
way of checking them. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. This section states precisely 
that if these articles of food shall comply with the specifications 
and directions of the purchaser in a foreign country, the require- 
ments of our domestic law shall not apply to such articles. The 
lise of these words is merely to refer again to provisions intended 
for domestic business, and expressly excluded as to foreign con- 
signments under the conditions cited. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It will do no harm, anyway, to leave it in. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the proposed amendment. If the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia {Mr. SAUNDERS] should be adopted the 
section would read as follows: 

That the provisions of sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, or 9 of this act shall not 
apply to any article of food delivered for shipment to any foreign 
country, if such article of food complies with the specifications and 
directions of the purchaser in such foreign country. 

That is the exception. In other words, in order to exempt it 
the article of food must not only comply with the specifications 
required in that section, but the article of food must comply 
with the specifications and directions of the purchaser. The 
purchaser might make directions and specifications entirely out 
of line with these sections, but might make the same require- 
menis in these sections and many additional, and not in con- 
iravention of the law of the country. Now, the phrase sought 
io be stricken out modifies that. In other words, it is required 
io be in conformity with the law of said country in respect to 
the requirements of this particular section. I think the purpose 
of the section would be much clearer if the language were left 
ws it now appears. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana vield to 
the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Take the case of goods that 
have been delivered for foreign shipment, and which in all 
respects comply with the specifications and directions of the 
foreign purchaser and are not in contravention of the laws of 
the purchaser's country. In sueh a case would the sections 
cited apply to the shipment ? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. No. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Uf that be true, what meaning 
inay be found in the words “in respect to the requirements of 
said section”? You admit that the moment the goods comply 
with ibe requirements of the foreign purchaser, that this con- 
formity will eliminate the application of the sections cited to 
such goods, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Why should the food be required 
to comply with all the specifications and directions of the 
purchaser in a foreign country ? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is a sine qua non. That 
~ the yery condition precedent under which it is provided that 
he sections cited shall not apply. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That is where your construe- 
tion und my construction differ. [ think it is only, as drawn, 
that they shall comply as to the requirements of this particular 
section, and T think it is only required that they shall comply 


| 
| 


with foreign law in respect to these matters. If the gentle- | 


inan’s contention is right, it must comply with all the require- 
ments of the foreign law and all the directions and specifiea- 
tions of the purchaser. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The goods do not have to 
comply with the requirements of the foreign laws. It is merely 
required that they shall not be in contravention of those laws. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SAUNbDERS], 

fhe question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GARD. For the purpose of offering an amendment, on 
page 9, line 6, after the word “and,” and before the word “ not,” 
to insert the word “ be.” 

I do this for the purpose of making clear the expression, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GAro: Page ©, line 6, after the word 
“and” insert the word “ be.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to be heard on it. 
It is manifestly a proper correction. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 16. (a) That whenever in the case of any article of foo j,.;, 
offered for importation the Secretary of Agriculture has reasyy, 4, rib 
lieve that such article of food is being shipped in commerce jy, violatio 
of any provision of this act, he shall give due notice and opportunit, 
for hearing thereon to the owner or consignee, and certify such fact ; 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall thereupon (1) refiea sami, 
sion and delivery to the consignee of such article of food, or (2) juij,,. 
such article of food to the consignee pending examination, hesrins .,. 
decision in the matter on the execution of a penal bond to the amoy,, 
of the full invoice value of such article of food, together with th. a 
thereon, if any, and to the effect that on refusal to return such artio! 
of food for any cause to the Secretary of the Treasury when demanded 
for the purpose of excluding it from the country or for any othe, oa 
pose, the consignee shall forfeit the full amount of the bond 

(b) If, after proceeding in accordance with subdivision (a) of this 
section, the Secretary of Agriculture is satisfied that such articl .. 
food being offered for importation was shipped in commerce in yjol,1),, 
of any provision of this act, he shall certify the fact to the Secrets, 
of the Treasury, who shall thereupon notify the owner or consiynes .)) 
eause the sale or other disposition of such article of food refused ad. 
mission and delivery or entered under bond, unless it is exported by thi 
owner or consignee within three months from the date of such notice 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe 
All charges for storage, cartage, or labor on any such article of food 
which is refused admission or delivery or is entered upon bond shal |, 
paid by the owner or consignee. : 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, IT move to strike oy; 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California yy 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. RAKER. [I want to ask the chairman of the committee 
2a question, On line 9, page 10, it is provided that the Secretary 
of the Treasury may cause this property to be sold. Ts thai 
the usual procedure? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is the usual procedure. 

Mr. RAKER. In other words, he can take possession of 1) 
property and sell it and turn over the proceeds and assess {ly 
cost to the consignee. Now, one other question. On lines 12 
and 14 we find “ all charges for storage, cartage, or labor.” [s 
there any reason why those charges should be contined to those 
particular items, or ought it to be “ all charges”? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I believe that is all of them. 

Mr. RAKER. Are there any legal charges, expenses ot 
inspection, und things of that sort? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I do not think they make any charges for 
that, 

Mr. RAKER. None whatever? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. 

Mr. RAKER. All the expenses that the Goverment may go 
to in making the examination if the party has imported it i) 
contravention of this statute and it is authorized to be sold? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I understand in that case those charges are 
not taxed up. That is my understanding of it. IT am not clear 
about it. i 

Mr. RAKER. Maybe the gentleman from Minnesota is fami 
inv with it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The cost of the sale would follow, as 
matter of course, under the general law. These charges her 
have to be specified; otherwise they would not follow 

Mr. RAKER. I See. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 17. That whenever it appears that any article of food in trans- 
portation in a refrigerator vehicle in commerce or in cold storage it 
the District of Columbia or a Territory is in such condition that it is 
likely immediately to become or is unsound, unwholesome, or unit 
for food, the Secretary of Agriculture may cause the immediate — 
of such article of food and thereupon shall at once cause notice 0! 
the facts to be given to the United States district attorney for th 


district in which the article of food is seized. Such distri t attorney 
shall proceed without delay against such article of food in any court of 
the United States in such district for confiscation by process of lib 
for condemnation. If in the opinion of the court the article of foot 
is in such condition that it is likely immediately to become or 3s 
unsound, unwholesome, or unfit for food it shall be immediately - 
posed of by destruction or sale as the court shall direct, but such os 
position shall not be contrary to any law of the United States Bl 
the State, Territory, or District where such destruction or sale ta 7 
place. The proceeds of any sale under this section, less legal conte ® . 
charges, shall be paid to the person entitled ihereto. The proceed! es 
such seizure cases shall conform as nearly as may be to aero gg 
admiralty and shall be at the suit and in the name of the United ! — 
For the purposes of this section the Secretary of Agriculture  eemele 
investigations, inspections, analyses, and tests to be made Se . 
to be collected of any article of food in commerce. Phe Degen’ ee 
of Agriculture shall pay to the person entitled, upon fis Ted 

reasonable market value of any such samples. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I move to stri 
word. ee 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Califoriia 
strike out the last word. — 
Mr. BARBOUR. I do so for the purpose of asking the (x 
man or some member of the committee 2 question Is i i 
intention of this language, commencing on line ©, [tse Ie. 





pur 


Ves 


] out the las 


moyes 


ae 
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with the word “agent,” on line 9, page 12, that after 


davits are taken in this manner they may be used as evidence 


| Mr. MCLAUGHLIN ]. 


\I MI LAUGHLIN of Michigan. No. It is net the intention 


o the rules of evidence. 
BARBOUR. I did not think it was. 
\VeLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do not think it would be 
s us such. The same question arose in my own mind 
draft was first submitted te us, and I objected to 
is nnd myself drew others. But I came to the conclu- 
that this can not be construed as an attempt to change the 


ing of evidence, and that an affidavit taken outside, however 


d not be used, except perhaps in connection with and 
f a deposition taken, as the gentleman is familiar, if it 
l 


lr. BARBOUR, I believe that that was the intention of the 
ut I confess that after a careful reading T was some- | 
bt as to the effect of the words “ have like foree and | 


administered or taken by or before the clerk of such 


CLAUGHLIN of-Michigan. It means as if the identical 
ey had been sworn to before the clerk. That would not 
matter to be read as evidenee or testimony in the 


is ould it, in any case? 


10 Vy 


BARBOUR. Not that I know of, but my understanding 
nguage is that possibly it might have that effect. 
‘ reason I asked the question. 

ir. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The ventleman is right in 
it the paper, if sworn to before the clerk himself, 

offered in licu of testimony of witnesses. 
ir. BARBOUR. ‘The reason I asked the question is that the 
language is more or less doubtful to me, and it 


tii 


M HAUGEN. I will turn it over to the gentleman from } 





Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the distinguished lawyer representing 
California ever seen a justice of the peace or foreman of a grand 
jury yet who would not admit any kind of testimony that bere 
evem remotely upon the case? 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have never seen any. Thev admit everv- 
thing. 

Mr. RAKER. I have seen brainy men who were justices of 
the peaee, and they have gone on up to the supreme court of 
their State, and some of them have even come to Congress from 
other States than California. There are many brainy, brilliant 
inen on the grand jury, and the gentleman’s suggestion does not 
apply. It does not go before the local grand jury; but a man 


|; Whe violates this statute, as in the case of a violation of any other 


ue that possibly an amendment making the meaning | 


er would be in order. 

\UGHLIN of Michigan. The Federal courts have 
h aflidavit made before a notary public can not be used 
surposes or made the basis of some certain aetion by 
General. The intention is that an affidavit sworn 
i officer of the department justifying such action by 
(jeneral shall have the same force and effect as 
made and executed before a clerk of the court. 

the intention of the committee. 
BARBOUR. Iam willing to accept the committee’s con- 
t the language of the bill is a little confusing to me. 
Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I was confused by it myself 
t after examination and reading the cases in the books 
| representative of the Department of Agriculture 
g ec Il was satisfied that the language is safe and 


Mr, BARBOUR. Mr, Chairman, I ihdraw iy pro forma 


| CHAIRMAN, Witheut objection, the pro forma amend- 
t is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 
read as follows: 
%. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to designate 
I itically officers, employees, and agents of the Department 
ilture to administer oaths for the purposes of this act. All such 
ployees, and agents are authorized and empowered to adminis- 
ke from any person an oath, affirmation, or affidavit for the 
f this act, or for use in prosecution or proceeding thereunder. 
d th, affirmation, or affidavit, authenticated by the official seal 
Vepartment of Agriculture, shall, when offered for use in any 
United States, have like force and effect as if administered 
before the clerk of such court, without further proof of 
r authority of such officer, employee, or agent. No such 
t ( e, or agent shall demand or acct pt any fee or compensa- 
W over for administering or taking any oath, affirmation, or 


idavit under the authority conferred by this act. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following wumendment, 
ie CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
ed | he gentleman from California. 
erk read as follows: 
nt offered by Mr. RAKer: Page 12, line G, after the 
ir strike out the words *‘ of the United States.’ 
Mr, RAKER. As the statute now stands, these affidavits can 
, sed in aly State court. 
ur, MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Why should they be, and 
y ‘any circumstances under this act can suit be brought 
in the United States court? 
' KAKER. I know of many instances in which these afti- 
ld be used in the State courts. I call the gentleman’s 
pecifically to the fact that*they might be used in the 
that are commenced. A man violates. the provisions 
ct, and it isa felony. He can be bound over by a magis- 
‘| State court to await proceedings before a grand jury, 
is the case, these affidavits could not be used. 


word 


Federal statute, can be preceeded against in the State courts 
before a magistrate for the purpose of binding him over to the 
Mederal grand jury. Now, all I want to do is to make this sec 
tion applicable, so when you go before the magistrate’s court the 
testimony will be admissible and usable before that court, so iha 
the man may be legitimately bound over. There is no reason 
why you should confine it and say it is admissible only in the 
United States courts, when it ought to be admissible in «any 
court because other rights might grow out of it. Seetion 1014, 
United States Revised Statutes, provides the remedy to follow. 
The following letter from the Attorney General of the United 
States fully explains what can be done in such cases under sec 
tion 1014 supra. The letter reads as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 1 
lion. JouN Lb. RAKER, 
House of Representatliics, Washington, D. C. 








Sin: This department has the honor to acknowledg recei 
your letter of June 5, 1918, respecting the arrest and liminar 
amination by State and county magistrates of persons accused of crimes 


against the sabotage and espionage laws 
Section 1014 of the United States Revised Statutes provides, 
s follows: 

“For any crime or offense against the United States the offender 
may, by any justice, or judge of the United States, or by any commis 
sioner of a cireuit court to take bail, or by any chancellor, judge of a 
supreme or superior court, chief or first judge of common pleas, mayo! 
of a city, justice of the peace, or other magistrate, of any State wher« 
he may be found, and agreeable to the usual mode of process against 
offenders in such State, and at the expense of the United States, be ar 
rested and imprisoned, or bailed, as the ease may be, for trial before 
such court of the United States as by law has cognizance of the offerse.”’ 

Under the foregoing provision of section 1014 of the Revised Statutes 
there would seem to be no doubt of the power of the State or county 
peace officers to arrest persons committing. Federal crimes according to 
the practice of the State wherein the offender is apprehended and of t 
judicial officers described in the statute to hold such persons to answ 
for the crime of which they are accused for the proper Federal co 

Respectfully, 








Joun Lorp O'BRIAN, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney Gene 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ap; 
ciate What it means for me to differ with the distinguished cen- 
tleman from California on a legal proposition; but if a justice 
of the peace has authority to bind a man over to the Federal 
grand jury I know nothing of any State law or procedure that 
will permit it. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question’ 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. While district attorney [ appeared in proveed- 
ings where at least half a dezen men were bound over to the 
Federal court before the committing magistrate of my county, 
and those men were afterwards indicted and tried and convicted, 
and the law is to-day that a magistrate in a State can hear the 
case for the purpose of binding the nan over to await the action 
of the Federal grand jury. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is that a Federal statute? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; a Federal statute. 

Mr. IGOE. He ean admit him to bail. 

Mr. RAKER. Certainly, he can take bail, and order him 


io appear, and so forth, under section 1014, United States 


Revised Statutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. This was framed wit 
idea that these matters are entirely in charge of Pedera 
cials, and that actions will be brought in the Federal courts; 
and, in my judgment, if a man is charged with violating this 
statute the first proceeding will be before a United States 
commissioner and not before a justice of the pr 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes 

Mr. GARD. Is it not the procedure of which the gentleman 
from California [Mr. RAkeER] crroneously spoke—and I use 
the word “erroneously” with the utmost respect-—-that you 
can not bind a man over from a justice of the peace in a State 
to a Federal grand jury, but you can require him to give bond 
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yi) 
_ enon een een - te 
io appear before a United States commissioner? ‘There is no Res wont cnch, cxpentiene Son a, Prlating, eemame, teleph ley 
binding over to the Federal grand jury by a justice of the ment, anne expetiees, ‘and other’ stipplies and ‘expenses as ft 
peace. necessary to the administration of this act in the District of Cojis.). 
Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Perhaps I am not entirely an elsewhere. All employees shall be appointed in accordance \ th 
familiar with the proceeding, but I feel confident that there | ‘ ee — eee é 
is ne binding over to a Federal grand jury by a magistrate Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, | offer an amendment to)... 
acting under State law i believe the section should stand as | 19 to strike out all after the word “elsewhere ” in jin 
it is. | lines 4 and 5. 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. There was one thing that oe- ! The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amend); 
curred to me, and that is whether a United States commis- } Che Clerk read as follows: 
sioner would be a court within the meaning of this section. |, Page 13, line 5, after the word “elsewhere” strike out 
Of course, when a United States commissioner hears these | °! *e line and lines 4 and 5, 
cases he hears them upon evidence, but it is my recollection | Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, | think these words got in (jo), 
that the Supreme Court has held that a commissioner is not a | in an involuntary way. I called the attention of the cor it; 
court | to ihe language and tried to induce them to strike it o 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- | 80 [um going to move on the floor of the House to strike if oy 
init, | should like to suggest an amendment which it seems to | The words are as follows: 
ue would eure the objection of everybody. That is, to strike All employees shall be appointed in accordance with th: 
out the words, in line 6, “any court of the United States” and | !*ws and regulations. 
insert “any proceeding under this act,” so that it will read: Mr. HAUGEN. ‘That is the usual provision. 
Shall, when offered for use in any proceeding under this act, have Mr. RUBEY. It occurred to me that by the optiniisti 
ike force and effect, in which that side of the House is proceeding, they 1 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer that as a sub- | to get rid of this provision later. 
stitute? Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is yecesss 
Mr. ANDERSON. TI offer that as a substitute for the amend- | to —— this question. . 
ment of the gentleman from California if I may have the floor . KLSTON, Mr. Chairman, | would like to be lenrd jy op 
for that purpose. ee to the amendment. 
CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Minnesota offers an | Mr. HAUGEN. Everybody knows the arguments o 
umendment, which the Clerk will report. | sides. 
T Clerk read as follows: Mr. ELSTON. Yes; this matter has been discussed in (0) 
\r ee by Mr. ANDERSON as a substitute for the amend- | gress for 50 years, and I do not think the employees should } 
wrt of the United States sid wees hier meaae tne Words any | open to the spoils system 
roececding under this act.” The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amen 
Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Why not iusert those words | ™e!t offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 
(dition ? : The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mi 
Mr. ANDERSON, Acting upon the suggestion of the gentle- | RUsEY ) there were 7 ayes antl 2) noes: 
wun from Michigan, I ask to modify my amendment so as to So the amendment was lost. 
uve in the bill the words “ any court of the United States ” and Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, 1 off 
nsert prior to that “ any proceeding under this act or in.” lowing amendment. 
he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to The Clerk read as follows: 
nodify his amendment. Is there objection? Page 12, ae 16, after the word ™ necessary © it is 
Mr bet g mae anaes the right to object, what doen the ne send See, pane nt by imprisonment for the vio 
inenament suggested by the gentleman add to the amendment? | (AMMEeDe .e . “a : ; 
\re not the United eens courte included, without adding those | . Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. _Mr. ¢ hairman, it will be notice 
words? When the amendment provides for use in any proceed- | 1! SecUoen 19 there is this general: provision, which is very s 
ng it also includes any court proceeding. ; “Se: 
Mr. ANDERSON. I think so. oe That for the enforcement of this act the Secretary « Agricult 
Mr. DOWELL. Then, why should those words be added? i aeeeataee to prescribe and promulgate such regulation 
Mr. ANDERSON. I did that in deference to the suggestion | he ea ; ; ieee Sai — nitur 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Me Seammaeaan who | This ae general SENS an the Heeretary ee \8l ; sup 
nuted to make it doubly sure. I do not see any harm in doing to prescribe regulations, and i rovens COMMISS — _ : 
in that way. : ' ' | cover any territory he wants to. The theory is that notwit 
Mr McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It is suggested that there | standing the provision concerning regulations in — 
re proceedings before a United States commissioner, and that | '5 limited to specific SOCUOOM, and only provide er |} 
a United States commissioner's tribuial is not a court. for violation - regulations under apr rr ta m fi a eee 
Mr. DOWELL. That is the purpose of the gentleman's amend- | 11, 12, and 18, this is probably an authorization for - ee 
newit. to include the commissioner, | reguiations under these sections. I think it ought to be ma 
Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. ' clear that it is not the purpose of this House to uni rtake ' 
Mr. DOWELL. But in his amendment he puts all proceed- | delegate its powets t euact celminal jews to an) a 


x, Which includes the commissioner as well as the court. I 
an see no reason why you should add language that is absolute 


iim 


surplusage. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request 
enticman from Minnesota to modify his amendment ? 
There was no objection. 


The CHAIRMAN. The 


of the 


Clerk will report the amendment as 


I realize that the department must have the right 
regulations, but I do not think we ought to put it in the power 
of any department to issue a regulation which does not beco 
2 part of the public law and is merely, perhaps, promulgated 
such a way as not to reach all the people, and then punish ) 
imprisonment anyone violating the regulation. 

I think we ought not to put it in the power of a Cabinet ol! 


modified. ' to issue regulations and then provide that any American citis 
The Clerk read as follows: | who violates such regulations shall be put in the penitentiary. 
Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON as a substitute for the amend Mr. CONNALLY. Will the gentleman yield? 
ent offered by Mr. RAker: Page 12, line 6, before the word “ any.” Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 
insert “any proceeding under this act or in.” oy | Mr. CONNALLY. TI can not quite follow the + ntleman » 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the sub- | logic. He is willing to fine him but is not willing to impr 
stitute. him. Why should you punish a man at all for violating rests 
The substitute was agreed to. tions? 
The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment as | Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. If the gentleman from Pee 
mended. | will offer an amendment that no punishment shall |x <a 
The amendment as amended was agreed to, for the violations of the regulations I wil! support il. ! 
The Clerk read as follows: reason I offered it in this form was that T hoped the comin'™’ 
Nee. 19. That, for the enforcement of this act, the Secretary of Agri. | would adopt the amendment. T was afraid thai if FE offers: ’ 
wi Is authorized to prescribe and promulgate suc enlations : | the shape that no punishme nt should be inflicted fol om . : . 
\y be necessary ; ee eae sake such regulations as | of the regulations they would be afraid that the resuh 
(2) May cooperat: with any department or agency of the Govern- would not be enforced. —— 
aieehe i uiiatehen tie reat, oF Fan emmy ont y department, agency, | Mr. ANDERSON. And if the gentleman will permit, Hew" 
DP "Shall have the power to appoust re are and fix the compensa. | have some reason fo Suppose thal the re gulations wel 
on of su officers and employees, not in conflict with existing law, complied with? 
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Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Not at all; we have regulations 
in the departments all the time that are being complied with. 
This is an unusual procedure, and until a few years ago it was 
of doubtful validity to delegate the power to somebody else out- 
side of the Congress of the United States to really pass legisla- 
‘ion Which is of a criminal nature providing punishment for 
crime. It is an old rule of criminal law, well recognized in the 
decisions of United States courts, that the law must be definite 
ind certain, so that every one may know beforehand when he is 
violating the provisions. Now, we do not write the provisions 
n here, the violation of which shall be punished, but we grant 
the department head the right by printed regulations to enact 
egislation the violation of which will lead to punishment. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. DEWALT. I suppose the gentleman from Indiana will 
igree With me in saying that all criminal statutes must be 
striculy construed? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Starting with that as a basis, is it not true 

it whatever regulations the Secretary might make, unless 

ch regulation or violation thereof was an infraction of the 
wrovisions of this statute and punishable by fine or imprisonment 
nder this statute, there could be no fine or imprisonment 
hatever for a violation of the regulations? 

Mv. SANDERS of Indiana. I do not at all agree with the gen- 

nin’s construction which he has just announced. It has been 
ihat the law may have certain provisions, the violation 
f these provisions may be a criminal offense under the terms 

ce act, and the same act may grant authority to make regu- 

utious concerning the same subject matter and make a viola- 

of the regulations a crime just the same as the terms of the 
ovision; and that is what this amounts to. 

\ir. DEWALT. Where in the act does it say any regulation 

is made by the Secretary of the Treasury a violation of 
shall be punished by fine or imprisonment ? 


ete 


© CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
lr. SANDERS of Indiana. I ask for two more minutes, 
the CHAIRMAN, Isthere objection? [After apause.] The 


hears none, 
lv. DEWALT. 
ticular section. 
SANDERS of Indiana. I think it might be a very reason- 
construction, that because there are no regulations provided 
s section, the power to enact regulations covers the 
of all the sections enumerated in section 18. 
lv. JONES of Pennsylvania. If the amendment of the gen- 
1: Should preyail, then there is a regulation made under the 
given under section 13. Could a violation of that regu- 
be enforced if the amendment prevails? 
\lr. SANDERS of Indiana. It would subject the person who 
Niolites the regulations to a fine. 
'. JONES of Pennsylvania. But no imprisonment? 
SANDERS of Indiana. But no imprisonment. I think it 
dangerous thing, gentlemen, for Members of this Congress 
et some Cabinet member prescribe regulations, when it is 
of our power to control the regulations, and provide that a 
nay be sent to the penitentiary for a violation of a regula- 
that is not yet in existence. 
ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mi. SANDERS of Indiana. I will. 
ir. ROSE. I just rose to say I thoroughly agree with the 
nent made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
H\ALr]. Now, in taking up section 19 does the gentleman con- 
eid that the Seeretary of Agriculture can make any rules or 
culutions contrary to the acts of Congress upon this subject? 
Mir. SANDERS of Indiana. No. 
‘Mir. ROSE, Is not the gentleman from Pennsylvania precisely 
in what he says that we need to have no fear about this 
clause of section 19? 
\iv. SANDERS of Indiana: He can not make anything con- 
to the provisions of the section, but he can make regula- 
s additional to deal with every subject of legislation under 
‘act, and he can make all sorts of regulations. 
GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 
lr. SANDERS of Indiana. I will. 
ir GARD, I gather from what the gentleman said that 
hiless his purpose is good. But I can not follow the logic of 
entleman’s argument that a man may be subject to a fine 
ot subject to imprisonment, ‘There can be no such differen- 
‘tion in punishment, in my opinion. I desire to call attention 
hat [ think may remedy the situation. In section 13, line 8, 
‘ provides that regulations prescribed thereunder refer to certain 
seculons, Now, there is no regulation, as the gentleman has well 
(i: ne statutory regulation prescribed, 


That is what 


that provides, only as to the 


— 


\ 


| 
| 
\] 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr.GARD. Lask that the gentleman be given three additional 
minutes for the purpese of answering my question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARD. My suggestion is, afier the words “any regula- 
tions prescribed thereunder,” to insert the words “by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture,” which would then, in my opinion, carry out 
the meaning of the section and the regulations under the section; 
and also what I would deem to be the law 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewar] 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I did 
man’s suggestion 


Mr. GARD. 


The time of the gentleman has again 


The 


as stated by the 
not quite catch the 


centle- 


Under section 13 I call attention that there are no 


regulations prescribed thereunder. As a matter of fact, there 
are none. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Unless prescribed 

Mr. GARD. Unless prescribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Why not put that in section 13? 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GARD. It can be done by action of the committee for 
purpose of correcting section 13 and clarify the situation 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If the regulations are 
scribed by the Secretary to carry out section 13, they are 
scribed under section 13, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Let me ask the gentleman: Does 
the gentleman claim that a violation of regulations under this sec- 
tion 19 subjects the perscn who has violated them to punishment? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Fine and imprisonment ? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. And gives general leeway to the 
Secretary of Agriculture “uy 
this cold-storage subject? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Every regulation must 
entirely in keeping with the section under which it is made. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indianu. It must be in keeping with it. 
That is, it must not be in contravention of the terms of the aci 
There is nothing to prevent the Secretary of Agriculture from 
making additional regulations for the violation of any section 
that might penalize a person for a violation of something tha 
was intended to be made directory only, and a violation of that i 
here made the subject of penalty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I think this certainly ought to b 
adopted. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to belabor this 
argument, but it seems to me that a brief explanation of the 
position taken by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Sanopvrrs| 
will show both its fallacy and inexpediency, Reading section 15 
it provides: 


We can not 


return to section i 


to make regulations dealing with 


he 


That any person who violates any provision of sections 3, 4, 5. 6,7 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, or 18 of this act, or any regulations prescribed ther 
under, shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceed 
$1,000 or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both 


in 


Regulations 
sections. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
under those sections. 

Mr. DEWALT. I will get to that. 

Now, for the enforcement of these particular sections thu 
enumerated there are contemplated regulations, and those regu- 
lations are to be made by the Secretary of Agriculture. Now, 
when those regulations are thus made by the provisions of this 
very act, they become a portion of the act itself in contemplation. 
and the act provides a penalty of what? A penalty not exceeding 
$1,000 fine or imprisonment of not more than one year, or both, 
leaving it entirely in the discretion of the court as to how little 
or how much that punishment shall be. Now, if these regula- 
tions are necessary for the enforcement of these specific provi- 


prescribed under what? Under the particular 


Will the gentleman vield? 


But there are no regulation 


| sions, of course anybody who disobeys them ought to be pun- 


ished. Provisions 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, and so forth, 
be nugatory. Is not that so? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indians. I do not think so. 

Mr. DEWALT. How would you enforce them 
were regulations to enforce them? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The act specifies certain things to 
be done, and says it shall be unlawful if they shall not be done. 
The section that provides the penalty says that the failure to do 
those things shall subject one to a penalty. 


vould. in fact 


unless there 
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Mr. DEWALT. Very well: The fear of the geutleman is this, 
that the Seeretary of Agriculture by his regulatory process would 
designate something in the way of regulation, compelling the 
ent or the autherities to punish « man for something 
which would not be punishable? Is not that so? 


(;overnu 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes; and the additional fear that 
the Secretary might make seme regulations which we as Con- 


“ress would not make, and penalize a person for violating; and 
yet we give him carte blanche to do it here. 

Mr. DEWALT. But the gentleman must remember that every 
egulation that is made by the Secretary of Agriculture must be 
consistent with the purposes aud tenor ef this act. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. But, of course, they will be addi- 
tional to the specific provisions of this act. 

Mr. DEWALT. 1 grant you that. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. We may deal with the litile de- 
ails and make soine little requirements which we would not 
hink the violation of should be punished, 

Mr. DEWALT. I think the fear is far-fetched. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The fear I have is that we are 
voing to establish a precedent, and I think this-is a very vicious 


one. We are going to establish the precedent of delegating to 
somebody else the power to say when citizens of the United 


States shall be punished by imprisonment. 

Mr. DEWALT. If the 
idea that every. criminal statute must be strictly construed, and, 
secondly, any must be in favor of the de- 
fendant, then he will to the other proposition, that no 
regulation can be made by the Secretary of Agriculture that is 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the adoptien of 
mendment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SAnbDERs]. 

‘The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIEGEL, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Che CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York 

nendinent, which the Clerk will report 

fhe Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. SrecenL: Vage 15, line 5, after the word 

ons,’ strike out the period and insert “ but preference shall he 
to those who served in the Army or Navy during the late war.” 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that amend- 
ment requires auy discussion. It simply provides that those whe 
served in the late war— 


such construction 


come 


the 


o 


offers 


uh 


esula 


gentleman will come back to the basic | 


given | 
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SEPTEMBER 


oO, 


Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp} 
yield to a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The Gard substitute covers it. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Ohjo 
yield for a question? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr: ROGERS. Is it net a fact that there is already in the 
permanent law of the United States a provision giving prefer- 
ence Lo soldiers, sailors, and marines? 

Mr. GARD. No. There is no sueh Jaw as that, as [I uncer- 
stand it. 

Mr. ROGERS. My information is very clear that as a rider 
on an appropriation bill—t think the urgent deficieney appro- 
priation bill—we established: a direct preference for soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, not only of the late war but also those whv 
served at any time in the service of the United States in any war. 

Mr. GARD. ‘That is the object of my substitute. It carrie 
out the purpose of giving preference to all honorably discharged 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who have seen service in the Arn 
or Navy of the United States. 

Mr. ROGERS. IL see no objection to enacting it all over avaii, 
but it is already in the law, as 1 understand it. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the silsti- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Ohio | Mr Ganp], 

The substitute was agreed ‘to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
tunendment as amended. 

The amendinent as «wmended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

See. 20. That for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1920, the 
$50,000 is hereby appropriated, out of amy money in the Treasur 
otherwise appropriated, to- be expended: under the direction 
Secretary of Agriculture, for administering the provisiens of this 


is on agreeing to 


Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ohio moves to 
| out the last word. 
Mr. ASHBROOK. I do so for the purpose of asking to li 
some resolutions read which were adopted by the America 


t 
) 


bouuse 
ny 


Post, of Mansfield, 


msions for soldiers of 


Ohio, protesting against 
Great Wary and 


Legion 
} and p 


thereto. 


the 


Mr. HAUGEN Mr, Chairman, the committee will weeept that | ‘The CHAIRMAN, ‘Phe gentleman from Ohio asks unani'ou 
nmendment, | consent to extend his remarks: by inserting the resolution: 
Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, LC would like to ask the] .aied. Is there objection? 
<entieman from New York if he would aecept an amendment to] yp MeLAUGHBLIN of Michigan. Reserving the ris 
include the marines? 4 object, does the gentleman propese to have them read? 
Mr. SIGS. ee marine service ism Bert: Othe Tae Mr. ASHBROOK, T think the House would be clad i 
Mr. BLANTON. [t is 2 quasi naval service, beth Army and | ¢yen, read 
OT st 5 . seas 48 n> ite Bao - | Mr, MCLAUGHLIN ef Michigan. T objeet to their bein: 
' Mr. SIEGEL. aD eS: SS: ee ae Navy.” and The CILAIRMAN,. Does the gentleman objeet to thei 
ee no “ ee ae pe n | inserted in the Recorp? 
‘il rth ON, can ee CODSTLrUuet us ud sepauree ne y ’ : . —e . 
Se ene ee oe eee ee | Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. No. 
f the service, 0, ind to be sure we include them I offer an j The CHATRMAN The Clerk will read 
iumendment to add after the word “* Navs * the words “ and The Clerk rend an follows: 
marine service.” oak : n ey " i aa . 
The ¢ ATRMAN The ventlemal! from Texas Yore < Sec. 21. That this act shail take effect and be in for 
| 1c HATRM N. _ on eman ! : i c oifer an after its passage, but no penalty, fine, forfeiture, or impris 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. } shall be enforced for any violation oecurring within Of days at 
Mr. SIEGEL. If the gentleman uses the words “* marine sery- | passag: 
- Will «also include the United States Treasury service,| Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out U! 
nd we do not want that. word 
The CHAIRMAN, The Cler ilt repor he modified sueend- i The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusett 
; | to strike out the last werd. 
phe Clerk redd us TOUOWS Mr. WALSH. I do so to ask the members of the con ec 
Amcndment offered by M BLANTON (oO the amendment offered by Mr. | when this act would take effect if this language were no! l, 
AEE ERS WORST SAR NRE Cee |“ That this act shall take effeet and be in force from and 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, IT desire to offer a substitute in 
he following language: 

Strike out the period after the word “ regulations *’ on line 5, page 18, | 
nd continue, but preference shall given to honorably discharged 
oldiers, sailors, and marines of the United States. 


The CHATRMAN, Is that 
numendment? 

Vr. GARD. it substitute 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk 


as follows: 


substitute for the original 


is: for the Siegel amendment. 


ill report the substitute. 


ihe Clerk read 


Page 1 , after the word “ regulations,” strike out the period 
l insert comma and add * but preference shall be civen to honorab), 
varged soldiers, sailors, and marines of the United States. ; 

Vir. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
withdraw ny amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
ous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

After a pause The Chair hears none, 


| iis passage”? It seems to me, Mr: Chairman, that th 
| necessary language in this section is, “‘ No penalty, fin 
feiture, imprisonment shall be enforced for any vielition 
oecurring within 90 days after its passage.” I would like |v 
if there is any provision in any of the sections of the bil 


or 


would take effect at a period of iime other than as stal 
section 21? 
Mr. MORGAN. No, ; 
Mr. WALSH. Then I wondered why that language 
in the first part of the seetion, because all acts take 


from and after their approval. 
Mr. HAUGEN. We wanted to limit that. 
Mr. WALSH. But the gentleman seeks to have this ac! 
effect from and after its passage, and net after — appl 
you walt 


"oe 
I"” 


| 

to 

| Now, all aets take effeet when they are approved. 
to safeguard it in the interest of the people subject to th: 
visions of the act, so that they will not be proceeded ac: nst 

i within 90 days after its passage, all right. 








191%). 


Mr. HAUGEN. There are acts that are not approved. 
hecome a law after 10 days. 

Mr. WALSH. Then the approval is by Congress by a two- 
thirds vote over the objections of the Executive. That has been 
construed many times. 2 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is tmmaterial whether you use the word 
“nassage” or “ approval.” 

Mr. WALSH. Very well. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr, Chairman, it is my purpose not 
io discuss this section or any particular section of this bill. 
Judging from the different viewpoints from which Members have 
considered this bill, or have understood it, considering the inter- 
pretations of it, if seems to me it is somewhat like the case 
referred to by the psalmist when he says, “I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made.” 

The profiteer is undoubtedly entitled to all the denunciation 
ihat an outraged and long-suffering public is directing against 
him. I can not say “ God bless the profiteer”’ that sells a pair 
of shoes for $18 for which he paid the wholesaler $8, nor yet 
ihe profiteer that sells a bushel of potatoes for $3.60 for which 
the producer received $1.25, nor yet the retail butcher that sells 
1 Careass cut up within 50 steps of the cold-storage room of the 
packer wholesaler for 80 to 100 per cent more than he paid that 
<ime paeker. No; I can not say, ‘ God bless him,” as did the 
-entleman from Massachusetis |Mr. Luce], and not being a 
profane man I am precluded from saying what I think. [Laugh- 
er. | 
{| will say that it is my candid opinion that if any system of 
distribution covering the movement of the commodity from the 

holesaler to the consumer as efficient as that covering the 
movement from the producer to the wholesaler could be devised, 
t would result in cheapening the commodity to the consumer at 

ist 10 per cent, and doubtless in many instances 20 or 30 

r cent. 

No one believes there is any efficiency or justice where the 

sumer pays the retailer a profit of 8O to 100 and in some 
ises 250 per cent advance over cost. And I will go further and 
sav if sueh an efficient system of distribution as that to which 
| have referred could be devised and put into successful opera- 
on it could not be done without a well-organized system in 

hich the overhead charges would be reduced to a minimum. 
it would be especially successful in the large cities. What then? 
Vhy, this: At once the cry would be that the great system had 
nut the small dealer out of business, as it inevitably would do. 
Phen at once this system would be assailed and denounced as a 
ionopoly ; a congressional investigation would be ordered; re- 
strictive legislation would be enacted. 

What has given the packer the monopoly that he now pos- 
I answer, there are a number of reasons; and not for a 
noment denying that he has been guilty of culpable methods, of 
juestionable practices, there yet remains the fact that the true 
nswer is efficiency. 

Why ean not the Washington butcher compete with the 
packer? JI do not believe the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ricketts], while I admit the pertinence of his remarks, has 
viven us the correct answer to the question. I undertake to 
say that the Washington butcher can not under existing condi- 
ions compete with the packer. In the first place, the live cattle 
ire not contiguous to Washington. He is not equipped to 
slaughter them. Each butcher can not maintain a slaughter- 

use to kill the cattle he requires for his trade. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. I saw a statement of Swift & Co., published 

one of the papers last week, giving the prices of meat deliv- 
ered to the retailers here in Washington. One day it was 17 

ents a pound. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. It was $17.05 a hundred. 

Mr. KEARNS. On that same day at any of the distributing 

ices or retail houses the cheapest part of that meat was 40 

its a pound and the highest price was 75 cents a pound. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
las expired. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
ic gentleman may have. five minutes more. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 

in, for five minutes. 

The CHATRMAN. 


juest? 


They 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 


gentleman from Kansas moves to 


-CSSCS f 


{is there objection to the gentleman's re- 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. WHITE of Kansas. T am glad the gentleman from Ohio 
called that matter to my attention. 

Mr. KEARNS. How does the gentleman explain the fact 
that the retailers here bought that meat at 17 cents a pound 
and the cheapest of it was sold to the consumer at 40 cents and 
the highest at 75 cents? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. 
for overhead charge. 

Mr. KEARNS. The profiteers there were not 
It was the Washington retailer of meats. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. That is what I am telling this «om- 
mittee as I proceed. 

There are 750 shops or stores that sell meats in Washington 
There is only one way that the meat purveyors or retailers of 
this Capital City can be exempt from the necessity of patroniz 
ing the Chicago packer, and that is to erect a packing house 
here at Washington. And it could be that the new monopoly 
would be worse than the old. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from Texas 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the distinguished gentleman from 
Kansas know that there is just one solution for this question, 
and that is for Congress to fix the maximum profit that any 
retailer can make on any given stuff sold in his establishment ? 
Whenever we do that, then we have taken some step along the 
right line, and until we do that we are wasting our time and 
the people's time. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. The gentleman from Texas may be 
right, but he could perform a greater service to the American 
people if he could carefully suggest the modus operandi. by 
which that could be accomplished. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
a law to that effect. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. 


That is an average of 300 per cent 


Swift «& Co, 


L have just suggested it, that we should pass 


That is some suggestion, and I will 
come to it if I have the time. 
Iefliciency has been the word in cheapening production. Make 


efficiency the word in distribution, and you will in a great meas 
ure have solved the problem of the high cost of living. 

Now, the gentleman from Texas will note that I am discuss 
ing the subject so near to his heart. What kind of a how! 
would go up if the packers should set up a dozen shops in town, 
and announce that to-morrow morning they would begin the 
sale of all meats at a rate of 4 cents per pound above the whole 
sale price? Every one of 750 retailers of the city would be up 
in arms against the new innovation. The local butcher can not 
compete with the packer for another important reason and that 
is that the packer utilizes and gets much profit from many by- 
products, from which the local butcher gets nothing. This is a 
most interesting chapter, gentlemen, and I have not the time to 
take it up. But I do not love the packer. 

What shall I say, that I hate him with perfect hatred and I 
count him as mine enemy. And why not hate him? Let us not 
do that thing that may bring evil upon ourselves. I certainly 
would not destroy his business, but would restrain him from 
exploiting the public. 

When the packer sells, as he has sold, at the prices which 
the gentleman from Ohio [|Mr. KEARNS] suggested, his responsi- 
bility ceases. Ihe people of this city might organize like the 
labor unions do, and demand collective bargaining: there is no 
law that forbids it. It would be a commendable thing to do, 
a consumation devoutly to be wished. It would give the 
consumer much cheaper meat, and the 400 or 500 retailers 
whose occupation would be gone could go out and pick apples 
and chop wood. But I said, lest we bring evil upon ourselves : 
speaking for the live-stock growers, of whom I am one, and ulti 
mately of the consumer who is the object of my collateral 
affection, the packer is the only market for millions of cattle: 
not always a good market, but always a market. It is important 
to the producer of cattle and swine that he shall have a stable 
market. I rather like that word, stability—stabilization. At 
the beginning of the war we were admonished to raise cattle 
and we responded and raised cattle; and when the war sud 
denly collapsed, just one year sooner than almost anyone ex 
pected, we were told that the decimation of the European herds 
as a consequence of the war would hold up the price of cattle 
for at least two or three years to come. Well, you know the 
farmer is a sort of a confiding kind of man. He did not worry: 
but along about the ist day of June of the present year the 
price of cattle on the markets began to drop, and then the live 
stock producer began to worry; and the decline continued unti! 
last Monday morning, when the producer sat down and figured 
that on the 69,000,000 of live cattle that he owned he had 
suffered a loss in value of $1,500,000,000. 1 repeat, $1,500,- 
000,000, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman has expired. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Will the committee let me have five 
minutes more in which to conclude my remarks? 

Mr. RUBEY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman frem Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Kansas may proceed for 
five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. 


ee ee 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from ‘Texas. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. As a result of the drop in the market 
some two weeks ago, when hogs dropped in one day $5.a hundred 
pounds, and cattle have drepped in proportion. does the gentie- 
man think that the censuming public are getting or will get 
any benetit ef that drop? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. That question will be answered in 
the course of my remarks, if the gentleman is willing to wait 
for the answer which I have prepared. I am dwelling upon this 
question rather analytically, and I appreciate the attention of 
the committee. Twenty-five cattle owners from Kansas came 
on here last week, representing the ownership of about 400,000 
cattle, on which the loss per head is $40 below the actual cest of 
production, or $16,000,000 in the aggregate. 

That is the statement of these genilemen who came here te 
appear before the Agricultural Committees of the Senate and 
House—$16.000,000 in the aggregate. 

Now, the President’s recommendation that we reduce the high 
cost of living and the statement of Mr. Heover that there was 
large overproduction, and the country’s confident expectation 
that the packers would be prosecuted, all seemed to fall with 
deadly effect upen the western cattlemen’s stock in trade. 
And most pathetic, most sad to contemplate, if all reports are 
true, answering the gentleman’s interrogation, the poor con 
sumers reap little if any relief. I will pause here, gentlemen, to 
stute that a résumé of the wholesale prices of dressed beef in 
this town, down here in the cooling rooms of the packers, shows 
i decline of approximately 7 cents per pound during the last five 
months, and should result in an approximate reduction, even on 
the basis of the high prices which the retailers have been charg- 
ing, of from 12 to 15 cents per pound in the price of meat te the 
cobsumer, 

Mr. RICKETTS. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
ihe drop in the prices charged by the packers had come within 
the last week or 10 days? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. No; 
period covering pessibly 90 days. I have not the exact date. 

Mr. RICKETTS. not the gentleman knew that 
we began consideration of the question of controlling cold stor- 
it has been discussed by Members generally for 
the last two or three months, the packers have gradually reduced, 
but prior to that time they had made no pretension of reducing? 
Now, Can the gentlenian explain why right now the packers have 
inillions of pounds of all kinds of meat on hand that have been 
in their tor ast two yeurs, when the 
all ever this country are practically starving for a suffi- 
amount meat to eat? Why do they not relense that 


the drop has been made in a 


Does sinee 


and since 


j , , +} 
stored STOTeELOUSeS Tne | 


pret ple 


cent 0} 


meat, if they want to be fair, and put it on the market? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I will answer the gentleman as best 
I can. In the first place. I do not admit the gentleman’s state- 
ment. I think he is misintormed. 

Mr. RICKETTS. If the gentleman will pardon me, the gentle- 

in would be willing to take the statistics of the Bureau of 


would he not? 


‘larkets, 


Mr. WHITE of Kansas. The statistics of the Bureau of Mar- 

5; ought to be authentic. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Those figures are my authority. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. But a member of the Committee on | 
\griculture made the statement here which was unchallenged, 


i think possibly during the course of the remarks of the gentle- 
man, that there was not in cold storage to-day a sufficient amount 
of beef to supply the demand of this country for mere than six 
seven days. 
J want to state further in that regard that ex-Gov. Stubbs, 
of Kansas, made a statement either before the Secretary of Ag- 
iculture or before the committee, or both, that the packers had 
stated that they were not putting meats in cold sterage. I do 
not admit the contention stated by the gentleman from Qhio, 
and with all kindness I think he is in error. 

This condition can only have one present result, and that is to 
discourage the cattle industry. In proof that this result is now 
in process of operation, Gov. Stubbs stated when here a few days 
ago that four owners of ranches in Texas whose holdings aggre- 
cate 15,000 head were selling their entire herds. Another rancher 


told me that he was selling as stock calves on this market 150 
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ealves from pure-bred cows that cost $300 each. The decline has 
hit the whole bunch, from the wobbly calf to the venerable milk- 
preducing bossie. All are involved in apparently inextricable 
ruin. And as a further result of this condition now developing 
there can not fail to ensue a great- shortage of meat animals 
within the next three er four years, which may ‘bring as pro- 
nounced an advance in prices as the present decline. 

Now, my contention is that there is nething as important to 
the cattle raiser as a stable market—a market free from vio- 
lent fluctuations from day to day. The cattleman ‘does not ask 
for any special privilege. It requires three to four years to 
produce a good beef animal. The profits that should be his 
as a reward fer years ef the most laborious toil should not be 
subject to the eaprice of a: market that by a sudden decline 
entirely obliterates his profits in the interim ‘between the loading 
station and their destination. 

I am for this bill because I believe to some extent that it 
will have the effect to stabilize the market for live cattle, and 
this is desirable from the standpoint of both the consumer's and 
the producer’s interest. It will take away any excuse the 
packer may advance, as he has hitherto done, that he is pre- 
vented from storing meat threugh fear of prosecution for hoard- 
ing. If I may again revert to the ubiquitous high cost of living, 
I will simply suy that we sare getting along fine. There prob- 
ably never was a peried in the history of this country when 
all the people were as well fed, as ‘well clothed, as well paid, as 
are we, the American people at this particular day and date, 
Any important reduction in the cost of living means, and must 
mean, a reduction all along the line; it not only means a reduc- 
tion in the price ofa loaf of bread and the price of meat but 
it also means a reduction in the price of the merchant’s goods, 
of the manufacturer’s profit, in the laborer’s: wages, and, what 
is more personal and more vital to every citizen. it will increase 
the value of the dollar with which we will have to pay the 
interest on the principal of our prodigious national debt. 
Will we all be happier when the prices of all the things we buy 
have gone down when we refiect that all the things that we have 
to sell are reduced in the same proportion and our fixed charges 
are paid in dollars much scarcer and dearer because requiring 
more to be given in exchange for them? [Applause.] 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the lasi 
two words. Mr. Chairman, a few weeks ago the President of 
the United States appeared in this Chamber and told the 
people of the country that the second great cause of a wuni- 
versal distress was the high cost of Living, and suggested this 
distress could be relieved greatly by the passage of some bil! 
similar to the one before the House at this time. At leust, this 
legislation is the outgrowth of the President's speech on thut 
oceasion. 

This bill deals wholly with the packers of this country I 
have only asked to trespass on the time of the committee nov 
to emphasize the fact that in the opinion of the most pronounced 
proponents of this bill the people will not receive any relic! 
from the high cost of living. If we are to believe the statistics 
that have been given to us during this debate, we will find that 
there not any great considerable amount of food produ 
in cold storage at this time. 

T will read from the Bureau of Markets report, which is 
posed to be somewhat authentic, or at least the most auth 
data we can receive on this subject. I read from that report: 

The number of eggs on the Ist of July of this year in cold 
storage in cases amounted to 7,508,530, a sufficient number 0 


Is 


eggs to last the United States, if none were to be used 
export purposes, 44 days. 

We had in cold storage at that time $87,000,000 pounds o 
butter—not 1 pound for each man, woman, and ehild in Uh 


United States. Had all of that amount been taken out of co 


| storage and put on the market, it would have only Jasted (i 


consuming public 20 days. 
Poultry in cold storage amounted to 48,000,000 pounds. Ii 
all the pouitry had been taken out, there would have bec! 
scarcely more than one-third of a fowl for each inhabitan' 
the United States, a quantity suflicient if all had their propo! 
tionate share to supply the pepulation of this country just on 
meal. And yet the President of the United States said i 
this could be taken out of cold storage and put on the math¢ 


| it would relieve the high cost of living. 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question ‘ 


Mr. KEARNS. Yes. 
Mr. BLANTON. If it had been the purpose of the committee 
to carry out the suggestions made by the President o! the 


United States in regard to this piece of legislation, then I wan! 
to ask why it is that the committee has insistently refused to 


permit any reduction in regard to the time concerning which 








191%). 


the commodities may be kept in cold storage? HWvery attempt 
to reduce the time has been thwarted by the committee. 

Mr. KEARNS. I do not know what has been in the mind of 
the committee; I am only trying to draw attention of this Con- 
eress the fact that if this bill is passed the people of the 
United States are going to be disappointed, because it is not 

to give them the expected relief. Notwithstanding the 
mpotency of this bill, I shall vote for it, because while it will 
disappointment it may do no harm. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
red. 

fr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five additional 
(fhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks that his 


extended five minutes. 


be Is there objection? 
McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Reserving the right to 
I want to say for the benefit of those who were not in 
amber when I stated it before that the chairman of this 


ttee and myself are members of the conference committee 
rent bill. That bill must be got through without delay 
» be of an: ffect. We worked yesterday before the ses- 


Vv « 
the House and last night until after 11 o’clock. We have 


3 o'clock this afternoon, and if we are to permit these 
to be brought in in this way, no one can tell how long 
consideration of the bill will consume. I regret very 

hat the gentleman from Ohio has asked permission to | 

ne outside of the regular consideration of the bill. T 
oV vhen during ny service I hi objected to the 
1 of time, but under the circumstan I think the gen 

ought not to ask for i 

CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
in from Ohio? 

vas no objection. 

ARD. Will the gentleman from Michigan yield for a 
EARNS I have the floor now 
an, in view of all the testimony that has been 


reat question, 
to deal with the 
function further. It 


his committee pertaining to this 2 
tand why the bill undertakes 
and then to 


houses refuses 


learly shown that the fault is not with the packers. 
demonstrated that the packer is putting upon the 
far as the testimony in this case goes, goods at a rea- 


price in comparison with the retail price. 
nes think that we as Members of Congress find it to 
tage at times to confine our quarreling and fussil 


ittinding to the large corporations of the country becaus« 


‘e so few voters connected with the great corporations in 
tricts 
us for the moment center our aitention to the dis- 


lling food prod- 
1ere as published in 
it I 
id-storage beef put 
one day la week 
and yet the con- 


f these products, to the man who is se 
the consumer, and we have evidence | 
I will not 
itement was sworn that 
hands of the retailers in this city 


thir 
iil 


s hewspapers—and positively, but 
ts to 


Sk 


: less than 17 cents per pound, 


ho went to the various retail dea ) buy that beef 
part of it that he could buy was at the rate of 
>a pound and from that price it ranged up to as high 


the fault of the 
that meat 
[Applause.] He 


first-class hotel 


In this instance it is not 
fault of the man whe distributed 
ier in the District of Columbia. 


is at fault. If you go to any 


S a pound. 


the 


an Wio 


ty and undertake to buy ready served a pound of this 
re is! a Member on the floor of this House who will 
ther his bill for that one pound of meat is going to 


} 


SG when it reaches him. So that the fault of the high 
ving is not entirely traceable to the cold-storage houses, 
found largely in the fact that the retailer of this country 
much the traffic will bear, and men are 
accustomed, the housewife has become accustomed 
ien he or she goes to the store to purchase anything, as I 
y have become accustomed to paying any price that the 
nay demand. The retailer, as you well know, is tacking 
rofits of anywhere from 50 to 500 per cent, and the 
of this country are paying it. I heard a story told the 
iy by a man in this House who lives up in Maine. There 
old Indian whom he called “ Indian John,” who was in 
each spring or summer of picking berries and bringing 
wn to the housewives of the town and selling them. He 
Vays been getting anywhere from 8 to 10 cents a quart, 
'S year he charged 38 cents, and some goed housewife 
iit why the increase in the price. The Indian replied, 
big damn war somewhere.” That is the reason we are 
» ind that is the reason the retailers of this country are 


siIn2 Aas as 
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robbing the purchasing public, because there has been 
big damn war somewhere,” 
country are paying the bill. 
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Pa helly 
of this 


and the men and 
{| Applause | 


The time of the gen 


women 


The CHAIRMAN, leman has again ex- 


pired. 


rise in opposition to the last 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
motion. Mr. Chairman, there a good deal of discussion 
on the question of the high cost of living and some gentlemen 
who have recently spoken have been referring to the question of 
pert Looking at it from the viewpoint of the 
I think I may illustrate the question of percenta; I 
ing and get a good idea of the definition of percentage by a li 
incident that I heard not long ago. It was id that there 
church bazaar, and a young lady in there had a little a 

he called to a1 nt and said, “ I want you to tel 


hi Ss ber hi 


ntages, consumer, 


1 


i pr 


outet 
4 
t 


prest 











percentage of profit I have made. Here is an arti 

me 10 cents and I have sold it for $10. What is the percenta 
of profit?” H 1, “‘ Miss, that has passed l i ntage 
into larceny. Laughter.] And from the viewpoint of the c 
sumer that is tl vay with the percenta e of thes {ites ~ 
itis! longs | entage t is lal I | Applause 

gs Cler] ‘ follows 

Sec. 25. That if any provision of this a t pI 
provision to cel 1 circumstances be held nstit t 
maind of the ; and the application of such pi 
stances other than those as to which it is held { 
be affecied ther 

Mr.GARD. Mr. ¢ n,Id ‘e to of amendme 

The CHAIRMAN. ri ill report aime 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: On page 13 is t I 
“act,” strike out “or the application of such provision I 
cumstances’ l ‘ a thereof the following or a regulation 
thereunder I ibed and formulated by the Secre ‘ Agricul 
tre 

Mr. GARD Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the me 
ship to this amendment and the subsequent amendment which I 
shall offer, embracing practically the same thing. The object 
this amendment is to effect the provisions of the bill and tl 
regulations thereunder as prescribed by the Secretary of Agri 
culture. The lan ze as now appears in the bill relates to th 
application of . ici provision to cer ain cre lh stances beil = 
made unconstitutional. I suggest that is not a very apt phra 
of legal legisla he application of certain provisions 
eertain circumstan since the matter to be held uncons 
tutional must be provisions of the bill or the regulations pre 
seribed under the provisions of the bill, and without desiring to 
take any unnecessary time in argument, I ¢all the attention of 

| the membership of the committee to this, and I really believe 
this language should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the a ndment 

The question was taken. and the amendment reject 

Mr. GARD. T have another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN The Clerk will report f! mie 

The Clerk 1 las 

A Mr. Garp: Page 13, line 20, af the y 
stril h th application of such | SiOr ) 
stances other th ‘ is to which it’ nd inset » lis 
followi ) gulatio1 th D le 
ti I. 

Mr. GARD ‘ir. Chairman, I would asl 1e ¢ i | 
committe r this amendment is not a ] 

Mr. WALSH li : because 
language for one reason 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman frem Mi: ts sugges 

Mr. HAUGEN. I prefer the gentleman to explain his l 

I am not clear whether it should be done. 

GARD. I did explain it the time before. It is s lj 

mentary and legislative language. It is something which 

ve is necessary to be done. n other words, you vi 
section 23 applying to rtair cumstances to be held unco1 


. as ’ 
stitutionai:. 


Mr. ANDERSON. No; it is the application of the la l 
the circumstances that are held unconstitutional. 
Mr. GARD. ‘The application of such provisions to ci 


stances to be held unconstitutional. In other words, to con 
fine the declaration to certain circumstanc 
with the application and the application of the law maki! 
unconstitutionii!. 

What I intend to say is, to strike out this relation to “ certain 
circumstances ” and put in “ regulations prescribed by the S« 
retary of Agriculture.” So, then, you would determine the ques 
tion of constitutionality or unconstitutionality upon the question 
of provision and of reculation. I submit that is correct. 

Mr. BLACK. Why put in the provision as to the r 
that the Secretary may I do not recall any provision of 
that kind that Congress has ever passed. 


egulation 


; s 
issue? 
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Mr. GARD. Under this law the only authority for the pre- 
seribing of regulations is vested in the Secretary of Agriculture, 
in section 19. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARD]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided ; and there were—yeas 24, noes 48. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I believe we passed two sec- 
tions yesterday, and I ask that we return to them. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the first amendment, 
which is an amendment offered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] yesterday. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
L will let that go, Mr. Chairman. 
here 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follow: 


We are under section 14 now. 
I have not the amendment 
The Clerk will 


next is section 14. 


Amendment offered by the committee: Page 8, linc 18, strike out all 


of section 14 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 14. That in construing or administering the provisions of 
this act, or any regulation thereof, whenever any person subject to the 
provisions of this act, or any director or officer thereof, or any receiver, 
trustee, lessee, agent, or person, acting for or employed by such person, 
who alone with any other person shall willfully do or cause to be done, 
or shall willingly suffer or permit to be done, any act, matter, or thing 
in this act prohibited or declared to be in violation of any provision of 
this act, or who sha"! aid or abet therein, or shall willfully omit or 
fail to do any act, matter or thing in this act required to be done, or 
shall cause or willingly suffer or permit any act, matter, or thing so 
directed or required by this act to be done not to be so done, or shall 
aid or abet any such omission or failure, or shall be guilty of any infrac- 
tion of this act, or shall aid or abet therein, shall be guilty of such 
violation,’ 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, as under section 14 any indi- 
vidual, partnership, or association would be liable for the acts 
of a person acting for him or under him, this amendment would 
tnake them liable. That is, if it is willingly done, it would hold 
ihe agent, and directors, and officers of the organizations re- 
sponsible. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman accept the amendment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I offered it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, that is a very 
complicated amendment. I want to call the attention of the 
committee to several things in connection with it, even if the 
amendment should be adopted. It certainly requires a change 
in its language. Now, I do not think the committee intended to 
the word “thereof.” It says “that in construing or ad- 
ministering the provisions of this act, or any regulation thereof.” 
It does not refer to any regulation of the act. You must mean 
thereunder. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. HAUGEN. This is a copy of the railroad-rate act, and 
‘issued thereunder” should be substituted for “thereof.” I 
necept the amendment. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I suggest then an amendment 
hy using the words “ issued thereunder ” for the word “ thereof.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
umendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not know exactly how 
it would appear according to the numbering of the lines of the 
amendment at the desk. It is in the second line of the copy I 
have of the amendment where the word “thereof” appears. 
It seems to me it ought to be stricken out and the words 

issued thereunder ” inserted in lieu of it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report 
the aimendment. 


LSet 


the amendment to 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: 
In the second line of the amendment strike out the word “ thereof” 


ind insert in tiew thereof the words “issued thereunder,” so that as 
amended the lines will read “that in construing or administering the 
provisions of this act or any regulation issued thereunder.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Now, Mr. Chairman, about 
iwo-thirds of the way down in the amendment it reads as 
follows: 


Or permit any 
aet to be done 


act, matter, or thing so directed or required by this 
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I do not see that the word “so” is appropriate in that con. 
nection at all, because there has been no reference to that 
before. They use the word “so” further down, when it comes 
in in an entirely proper manner. But what does the word “ gp ” 
in that connection refer to? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The language in the act from which ths 
was copied reads, I will say to the gentleman: 

Things so directed or required by this act to be done not to be so don, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. When you say, “any act. 
matter, or thing in this act required to be done,” I do not thin 
the word “so” in that connection refers to anything in the 
section. I can not relate it to anything that precedes it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The section just previously referred jo 
matters or things in the act required to be done. Then it says, 
“who shall willfully fail or omit to do anything so require, 
to be done shall be guilty of a violation.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out that word, because I do not find anything in the section thi; 
it relates to or is connected with. In the next line, where it js 
required by this act to be done or not to be so done, in that eo)- 
nection it is, of course, appropriate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Saunprers of Virginia: In the fourth 
from the last of the amendment strike out the word “ so.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the ameni- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Now in the concluding sentence 
it is intended, it seems to me, to establish an offense 
those who do or fail to do all these numerous things. I wil! rea: 
it in this connection to show that it fails to do that: 

Shall be guilty of an infraction of this act or shall aid or abet ther 
shall be guilty of such violation. 

What violation? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Violation of the act. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. You say 
There is no violation referred to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have an amendment at the desk which | 
think will relieve the gentleman’s mind, if he will permit me to 
offer it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON to the committee amen it: 
Strike out *“ who,” in line 6, and the words “shall be guilty of such 
violation,” in the last line of the amendment, and insert in lieu the 
matter stricken out in the last line the following: “such director 
officer, receiver, trustee, Jessee, agent, or person acting for or employed 
by such person shail, as well as such person, be guilty of such violation 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to discuss thi 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amet 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the origina 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendmen! 
The amendment has been offered so lately that I can not identif) 
it by line, but I offer an amendment to strike out the plirase | 
that amendment “ alone or with any other person.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio. Would the gentleman ind: 
cate where the amendment should go? 

Mr. GARD. It is on about the fifth or sixth line, after the 
words “person who.” Then follow with the words “alone 0°! 
with any other person.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Strike out from the sixth line ' 
the committee amendment the words “ alone or with any other perso! 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I submit to the gentlemen ©! the 
Committee on Agriculture that these words “ alone or wit): alls 
other person” have no legal meaning. The language of the se 
tion is complete when you provide for the construing of the !1\ 
and enforcement of the penalty against “any such perso! who 
shall willfully do or cause to be done,” and so forth, and thes 
other words are without legal meaning. 

Mr. HAUGEN. As I before stated, we followed the lansuns 
of the act. 

Mr. GARD. What act? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The rate act. 

Mr. GARD. We are not following the language of tlie 


report the amend 


mLulnst 


“of such violatio: 


the amen 


’ 


rate 


act. We are supposed to be writing new, affirmative legis! tion 








Vir. HAUGEN. I can see no harm in striking it out, but we 
ind it there, and I suggest that it remain in the bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
fhe question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


CHALRMAN. 
is amended. 
fhe amendment 
\ir. HAUGEN, 
ir. RUBEY. I] 


ict, 


The question now recurs on 

as amended was agreed to. 

That finishes the reading of the bill. 

want 

that we passed over section 7, on page 5. It seems to 

ut the parliamentary situation would be such that it would 
ssary to return to that seetion, having passed it ove. 
HAUGEN, We did return it. The gentleman 
in withdrew his amendment. 

WALSH. The gentleman from Virginia did not get unani- 
msent to withdraw anything, and the section was not 


to 


HAUGEN. Then, I suggest 
ment have it withdrawn. 
CHAIRMAN. The attention of the 
was Called to that, and the 
‘ would not insist wpen it, 
WALSH. That does not relieve the committee. 
ANDERSON. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the amend- 
is not offered. The section was passed over in order that 
ndment might be offered at a later time. 
CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia said he would 


st upon it. 


that we either vote on the 


chairman of the com- 
author of the amendment 


RAKIER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
I want about two. minutes. 
CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California moves to 


word. 
aS ho objectioi , 
(AKER 


+} 
ul 


the last is there objection? 


[ simply want to correct the Recorp this morn- 
ie distinguished gentleman on the other side insisted 


tatement that there was net any law whereby a State 

Inagistrate or otherwise, could arrest a man under a 
ute. 

to call attention to section 1014 of the Revised Statutes 


j 
t 
nited States and the construction thereof by the courts 


\NDERSON, I do not think anybody on this side said 


State oflicer could not arrest a man for an offense. 
BLANTON, It was said that they could not bind him 
[ATRMAN The time of the gentleman from California 


HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, I that the Committee do 
und report the bill to the House with the amendments, 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
bill as amended do pass 

URNELL. Mr. Chairman, wi 

HAUGEN. Yes. 

PURNELL. Yesterday we inserted an additional seec- 

lt (a).” I think that is the number of it. I am not 
he proposition as to whether the number of that seetion 
incorporated in section 13 not. 

CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that that 

section, No. 12, and it will be necessary to correct the 

section, 

PURNELL. Section 15 provided that any person who 

‘any provision of sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 9 shall, upon 

on, and so forth, be punished. What I am asking is 

not section 10 (a), the new section, has been in¢or- 


move 


1] 
hi 


the gentleman yield? 


or 


WALSH 
URNELL. 
committee? 


CHAIRMAN, 


It 


was voted down. 


Ts that the understanding of the chairman 


The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HauGen ] 


to call the attention of the chairman to | 
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| 


the amend- | 


from | 


was offered | 


that the committee do now rise and report the bill to the | 
ith sundry amendments, with the recommendation that | 


endments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
rhe question is on agreeing to that motion. 

notion was agreed to, 

irdingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
the chair, Mr. Fess, Chairman of the Committee of the 
tlouse on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9521) 
ent hoarding and deterioration of and deception with 
iO cold-storage foods, to regulate shipments of cold- 
foods in interstate commerce, and for other purposes, 

irected him to report the same back to the House with 
A1mendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 

e agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass, 


any other amendment? If not, the Chair will p other 
amendments in gross. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

TT SPEAKER Without objection, the ¢ rk will re 
Juul amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Al dment of | Mr. Jucu: Page 7, li 29 f l 
* particular,” insert a new tion, as follows 

‘Sec 12. Nor shall ny person ship in commer i poul 
£ the entr: of sucn poultry or game were not removed pl 
to the time of being received for cold orage. 

The SPEAKE! The question is on agre { ul 
ment 

The question being taken, 

The SPEAKER. The ayes se » have it } } i 
and the amendment t The question ( the en- 

ross ent and third readin Or tl bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN Mr. Speaker, I ask f \ ! 
Juul amendment 

SEVERAL MEM loo late 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is too la The Chain 
had put the question on the engrossment and third ding 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a ird time 
and was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the poin 
of order that there is no querum present. The Chair is it 
fied that there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper wil! 
close the doors; the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Mem- 
bers. AS many as are in favor of the passage of the bill will, 
as their names : called, ansv *vyea,” those op} l \ 

nd the Clerk eall the roll. 

Che question taken; and there were—ve: PHO s + 
answered “ pres 1, not voting 157, as follows 

YEAS—265 

Alex : Ha y Lee, G 
Almo1 ‘ er Haugen Lehl h 
Ande! ( Hawley Lintt 

} Andrews, N¢ Curry, ¢ Hayden Litt 

| Ashbrook Dale Hays Lonergan 

| Aswell Dallinge lier Longworth 

| Ayres Darrow Hersman Luhring 

| Babka Davey Hickey McDutfi 
Baer Davis, Minn, Hieks MeGlennon 

1 Barbo Davis, Tenn. Hill McLane 
Begg Denison Hoch McLaughiin. M 

| Benham Dewalt Holland Mact : 
Black Dickinson, Mo. Houghton Madde 
Blackmon Dickinson, leowa Huddleston Magee 
Bland, Ind. Dominict Hudspeth Mansfield 

| Bland, Va. Doremus Hulings Map 

| Blanton Doug n Full, ‘Tenn. Martin 
Boies I Humphreys Michene 
Bower Dun Hutebinsor Minahan, N. J 
aie Dupt Igoe Monahan, ¥ 

| Bran Eagle James Monicll 

| Brigg I ] Jefferis Montague 
Brinson | n Johnson, Ky. Moon 
Brooks, Ill. Elliott Johnson, Miss. Moone) 
Browne Llst Johnson, 8S. Dak. Moore, Ohio 
Browning } r Mont, Johnson, Wash. Moore, Va 
Brumbaugh I field Jones, Pa. Morgan 
Buchanan Fes Jones, Tex. Mott 
Burdick Fitzgerald Juul Nelson, Mo. 
Burroughs Fordney ikecarns Nelsen, Wis. 
Byrnes, 8. C. Koster Keller Newton. Minr 

| Byrns, Tenn. Freeman Kelly, Pa Nichols, Mich. 
Campbell, Kans. French Kennedy, R. I. O'Conno1 

| Campbell, Pa. Gallivan Kiess Ogden 

Candler Gandy Kinchelo¢ Oldfield 
Cannon Gard King Olivet 
Cantrill Garner Kinkaid Osborn 
Caraway Garrett Kitchin Overstreet 
Carss — Goodall Kleezka Padgett 
Carter Gould Kraus Park 
Chindblom Graham, Ill, Lampert Parrish 
Christopherson Green, Iowa Langley Pell 
Clark, Mo. Greene, Mass. Lanham Platt 
Cleary Griest Lankford Pou 
Coady Griffin Larsen Purnell 
Cole Hadley Layton Quin 
Collier Hardy, Colo. Lazaro — Radcliffe 
Cooper Hardy, Tex. Lea, Calif. Raker 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to the final passage. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves the pre 
vious question on the bill and amendments to the final passage. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote demanded on 


any amen l- 


ment? If net, the Chair will put the amendments in gross 

Mr. HAUGEN. I demand a separate vote on the Juul amend- 
ment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa demands a sepa- 
rate vote on the Juul amendment. Is a separate vote demanded 
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Ramsey . 
Ramseye: 
Randall, Caii 
Randall, Wis 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reed, W. V: 
Ricketts 
Robinson, N 
Robsion, Ky 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Romjue 
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Sanders, N. Y Summers, Wash. Watson, Va. 
Saunders, Va Sweet Webster 
f Scott Swope Welling 
Sears laylor, Colo, Welty 
Siege] ‘Temple Whaley 
Sinnott Thomas Wheeler 
Slemp Tillman White, Kans. 
e& Small Timberlak« Williams 


Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich 
Smithwick 
Steagall 


"Tineher 
Tinkham 
‘Towner 
Upshaw 


Wilson, Il). 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Pa. 
Woods, Va 


Rose Stedman Venabl Woodyard 
Rouse Steelk Vestal Yates 
Rowe Steenerson Vinson Young, N. Dak. 
Rubey Stephens, Miss Voigt Young, Tex, 
Rucker Stevenson Walters 
Sanders, Ins Strong, Kans Wason 
Sanders, L: Strong, Pa. Watkins 

NAYS—4 
Connally Evans, Nev Luce Walls] 


ANSWERED * PRESENT 1 
Booher. 
NOT VOTING—157, 


Ackerman 
Andrews, M: 
Anthony 
facharach 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Bee 
Bell 
Bensou 
Bland, M¢ 
Britten 
Brooks, I's 
Burke 
Butler 
Caldwell 
(‘arew 
Casey 
Clark, Fla. 
Classon 
Copley 
Costello 
(Crago 
Crisp 
turrie, Mich, 
Dempsey 
Dent 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Drane 
Dunn 
Dy r 
Kagan 
Elisworth 
Emerson 
Bsch 
Ferris 
Fields 
Fisher 
Flood 
locht 


I re ur 
Fuller, lil 
Fuller, Mass, 
Ganagher 
Ganly 
Garland 
Glynn 
Godwin, N. ¢ 
Goldfogle 
Good 
Goodwin, Ark 
<io0dykoontz 
Graham, Pa. 
Greene, Vt 
Hamill 
Hlamiltor 
Harrison 
Haskell 
Heflin 
Hernande 
Howard 
Hull, Iowa 
Husted 
Ireland 
Jacoway 


Johnston, N. Y. 


Kahn 
Kelley, Mich 
Kendall 
Kennedy, low: 
Kettner 
Kreider 
LaGuardia: 
Lesher 
Lufkin 
McAndrews 
McArthur 
McClintic 
MeCulloch 
M« I adde Ii 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
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McKenzie 
AicKeown 
McKiniry 
McKinley 


McPherson 
MacGregor 
Maher 
Major 
Mann 
Mason 

Mays 

Mead 
Merritt 
Miller 
Moore, Da. 
Moores, Ind. 
Morin 

Mudd 
Murphy 
Neely 
Newton, Mo. 
Nicholls, 8. €, 
Nolan 
O'Connell 
Olney 

Paig« 
Parker 
Peters 
Phelan 
Porter 
Rainey, H. T. 
Rainey, J. W. 
Rayburn 
Reavis 
Reber 
Rhodes 
Riddick 
tiordan 
Rowan 


Mr. Knourson with Mr. 
Mr. SHREVE with Mr. McCANDREWs. 
Mr. McArtTHuR with Mr. 


SISSON. 


Mr. McPuerson with Mr. Magsor. 

Mr. TREADWAY with Mr. BooHer. 

Mr. Taytor of Tennessee with Mr. Mrap. 
with Mr. McCrinrTIC. 


Mr. HASKELL 
Mr. 
Mr. KENNEDY 


Newton of Missouri with Mr. Casry, 


of Iowa with Mr. Howarp. 
Mr. DEMPSEY with Mr. SHERWOOD. 
Mr. Perers with Mr. BLanp of Missouri. 


Sabath 
Sanford 
Schall 
Scully 


McLanghlin, Nebr. Sells 


Sherwood 
Shreve 
Sims 
Sinclair 
Sisson 
Smith, lit 
Smith, N. Y. 
Snell 
Snyder 
Stephens, Ohio 
Stiness 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex, 
‘Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Thompson 
‘Tilson 
Treadway) 
Vaile 

Vare 
Volstead 
Ward 
Watson, Pa, 
Weaver 
Webb 
White, Me 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Wise 

Wood, tnd. 
Wright 
Zihiman 


Mr. VoLsTEAD with Mr. Firrps. 

Mr. Warp with Mr. FERRISs. 

Mr. Hur of Iowa with Mr. LeESHER. 

Mr. SELLS with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

Mr. Smiru of Illinois with Mr. PHELAN. 

Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania with Mr. EaGter. 
Mr. Wuirre of Maine with Mr. DRANRE. 

Mr. Copter with Mr. SumMnNers of Texas. 

Mr. BurkeE with Mr. WEAVER. 

Mr. Butver with Mr. Taytor of Arkansas, 

Mr. 'T1rson with Mr. Mays. 

Mr. STEPHENS Of Ohio with Mr. Nicttotis of Seuth Carelina. 
Mr. ACKERMAN With Mr. Wricnr. 

Mr. ANTHONY With Mr. WIsE. 

Mr. BacuwaracH with Mr. WINGo. 

Mr. IRELAND with Mr. KETTNER. 

Mr. SNELL with Mr. OLNEY. 

Mr. FRetper with Mr. HEFrIN. 

Mr. ViiInstow with Mr. Doonina. 

Mr. Furper of Massachusetts with Mr. Riorpan, 
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Mr GREENE of Vermont with Mr. MckKrniry, 
Mr. HAmiILton with Mr. McKrown, 

Mr. Costetto with Mr. SuLrLivan,. 

Mr. Kaun with Mr. Dent. 

Mr. DuNN with Mr. Scurry. 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania with Mr. GALLAGHER. 
Mr. Morin with Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. Mupp with Mr. CrarKk of Florida. 

Mr. Crago with Mr. Smirn of New York, 

Mr. VAILe with Mr. F Loop. 

Mr. McFappEn with Mr. Harrison, 

Mr. McKenzie with Mr. Hamirt. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Benson. 

Mr. Merritr with Mr. GANry. 

Mr. SNypER with Mr. O’ConnNeELL. 

Mr. McKINiry with Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas. 
Mr. McLavueuiin of Nebraska with Mr. GoLprocier. 
Mr. GARLAND with Mr. Raypurn. 

Mr. Currie of Michigan with Mr. Sims. 

Mr. MANN with Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina, 
Mr. VARE with Mr. FIsHeEr. 

Mr. Woop of Indiana with Mr. Donovan. 

Mr. Goop with Mr. Joun W. RaAINnrey. 

Mr. GRAHAM Of Pennsylvania with Mr. MAHER. 
Mr. NoLtan with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. FReAR with Mr. SaratnH. 

Mr. Futter of Illinois with Mr. Rowan. 

Mr. Ketiry of Michigan with Mr. JonnsTon of New Yor! 
Mr. KENDALL with Mr. Jacoway. 

Mr. Reavis with Mr. Ber. 

Mr. GLYNN with Mr. Henry T. RAINney. 

Mr. SANForD with Mr. BARK Ley. 

Mr. Brooks of Pennsylvania with Mr. Wenr. 
Mr. STINESS with Mr. NEELyY. 


Mr. Paice with Mr. CaLtpwett. 

The result of the vote was announced as above re 

On motion of Mr. ANDERSON. a motion to reconsider 1} 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table 


order 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granied as 
lows: 

To Mr. Porrer, indefinitely, on account of the serious ijines 
of Mrs. Porter. 

To Mr. Donovan, indefinitely, on account of connnittes 
with the War Expenditure Committee. 

To Mr. GoopyKoonTz, indefinitely, on account of sieknes 


OPERATION OF TRANSPORTATION BUSINESS. 


Mr. WEBSTER. Mr. Speaker, at the request of (ly 
agers on the part of the House I present a conference report o 
the bill 8S. 641, an act to amend section 10 of an act entitle 
“An act to provide for the operation of transportation systenis 
while under Federal control, for the just compensation of thei 
owners, and for other purposes,” approved March 21, 191s 
printing under the rule. 

The conference report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing vou li 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (Ss. (41) 
to amend section 10 of an act entitled “An act to provide for tr 
operation of transportation systems while under Federal contro! 
for the just compensation of their owners, and for other | 
poses,” approved March 21, 1918, having met, after full and fr 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend t: 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered |! 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the : 
ments of the House numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. Je 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19; and agree to the same, 

JOHN J. Escu, 
Kk. L. HAMILTON, 
Managers on the part of the il 


ALPERT B,. CUMMINS, 
Ropert M, LA FOLLETT?! 
Managers on the part of the 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanitiots col 
sent to address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri sks (ih 
mous consent to address the House for three minuics. | 
objection? 





| 
WALSH. Reserving the right to object, what is it about? | 
CLARK of Missouri. To give you some information | 
ut the origin of cold storage, a great historical fact. 
oe SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
there was no objection. 
CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I think the debate | 
hus just closed on cold storage is one of the most futile that 
ey took place in the House of Representatives. I do not think 
subject of cold storage should be permitted to pass out of 
iWouse without everybody knowing or having their memories 
eshed as to who invented it. It was Lord Bacon, who pos- 
the most powerful brain ever housed in a human skull, 
f these beef packers and fruit packers had any gratitude, 
vould put up a monument to him as high as Washington’s. 
When he was a very old man, driven from power, disgraced, 
e snowy day he was traveling along a road in a gig and this 
preserving fresh meat by the use of ice popped into his 
mT He got down, bought a chicken, killed it, and stuffed it 
iow With his own hands. He was old and feeble, and it 
ised him to have a cold and a chill and he died in about three 
In the last letter he ever wrote he said, “‘ My fingers are 
that I can hardly hold the pen, but the experiment of 
| and the snow succeeded excellently well.” [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


\ir,. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
en in the House have three legislative days in which | 

their remarks in the Recorp on the bill just passed. 
SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- | 
msent that all Members have three legislative days to | 
heir renrarks in the Rrceokp on the bill just passed. Is | 
jection ? 


was no objection. 


DUTY ON MAGNESITE ORE. 


ORDNEY. Mr, Speaker, I ove that the House resolve 
io Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 5218. And pending 
ion, L wish to ask the gentleman from North Carolina 
ich time he would like te have for general debate? 
KITCHIN. How much time does the gentleman want on 
FORDNEY. 1 have application for three hours and a 
Ve. KITCHIN. We do not want more than an hour and a 
i this side. Are you geing to limit it to the bill? 
FORDNEY. No; I think not. There are a few who want 
upon other nratters, 

Mr. KITCGHIN. I think in the interest of time we ought not 

ore than two hours on a side. 

lrORDNEY. TI have requests for three hours and a half 
side. 

KITCHIN. I am so anxious to facilitate legislation on 
asures that I am willing to cut out these speeches on 
on extraneous matters if the gentleman from Michigan 

to do it as far as his side is concerned, and let us get 

) business, 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will talk about nothing else except the bill. 

‘ir, KITCHIN. Can not we Iet them have 30 minutes on a 

Xtraneous matters? 

i. FORDNEY. I will say 50 minutes on this side. 

for that time, but I do not know what 

» talk about. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Make it two hours and a half on a side, and if 
“sury at the end of that time we will make other arrange- 


\I 


[havea 
the gentleman 


t 


lORDNEY. We can let it run along with the understand- 
‘at the end of five hours we can agree on closing general 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- | 
via North Carolina may control one half the time and I 
the other half. | 
SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- | 
olsent that the gentleman from North Carolina control | 
the time and the gentleman from Michigan the other 
Is there objection? 
Was no objection. 
otion of Mr, ForpNry was agreed to. 
rdingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
House on the state of the Union, with Mr. ANpErRson in 
Nhe CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
218, which the Clerk will report. 


LV 


. on the state 


i 
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| establish and maintain the production of magnesit 


}an alloy at all. 


| duced 316,000 tons. 


. -_ 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 5218) to provide revenue for the Government and to 


te ores and mabulac- 


ture thereof in the United States. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent chat 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. HApLEy]. [Applause.| 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr, Chairman, as indicated by the reading of 


the title, this bill contemplates a tariff on importations of 
various classes of magnesite, crude and manufactured, In 
order to understand the actual necessities which are con- 


trolling in the presentation of the bill it is necessary to have 
some general knowledge of the history and environment of the 
magnesite industry. I desire to say at the outset, for the 
information of any who may not be fully informed regarding 
it, that the term “ magnesite” is entirely distinguishable from 
manganese. To-day some one brought to my attention the fact 
that some gentlemen have been under the impression that this 
bill relates to the subject of manganese. The fact that it 
has no relation whatever to that subject. Manganese, as I 
understand it, is used as an alloy in the manufacture of steel 
and enters into the necessary constituency of the product. 
Magnesite is used for lining metallurgical furnaces and is not 
There is no relation between the two sub- 


is 


jects. Perhaps the scientific definition of magnesite should be 
stated. It is somewhat technical, and I will present the state- 


ment as contained in the hearings as made by the Bureau of 
Mines, or by the representative of that bureau, which is as 
follows: 


The mineral magnesite (MgCOs;) is a carbonate of metallic magnesium 
and is a nonmetallic mineral about three times as heavy as water. 
One of its most notable qualities is its refractoriness; that is, resistance 
to high temperatures without fusion. There are two varieties, the 
crystalline and the amorphous. Both are found in the United States, 
the former in Stevens County, Wash., and the latter in many parts of 
California. 

When calcined or burned, carbonic acid or carbon dioxide gas (CO,) 
is driven off and the oxide of magnesium (MgO), which is also known 
in the trade as magnesite, is left. The latter substance is unquestion- 
ably the best material for lining open-hearth steel furnaces, and 90 
per cent and possibly more is used for this and other refractory 
purposes, as in electric furnace linings and in copper and lead furnaces. 
The crystalline variety appears to be particularly well adapted to this 
use, 

Magnesite is also mixed with various other ingredients, 
are wood, flour, cork, asbestos, silica, tale, coloring 
magnesium chloride, and used in the form of Sorel 
plastic-flooring trade. 


among which 
material, and 
cement in the 


{t is estimated by the several bureaus which appeared before 
the committee—and I might say that testimony was adduced 
upon the part of the Tariff Commission, the Bureau of Mines, and 
Geological Survey—that there is an available quantity in sight 
in the United States of 8,000,000 tons of this commodity. Of 
course there is no accurate or certain knowledge ag to the 
scope and extent of these deposits further than that they have 
been measured, so far as those in sight are concernea, by taking 
their dimensions in the different localities where the deposits 
are found. It is believed and stated by the several bureaus 
that it is their view that other deposits will be located, and 
these deposits which have been defined probably have not been 
fully measured, since in the original exploratory work the 
depths ascertained and drill holes have not revealed it all, 
Prior to the war we produced very little magnesite in the 
United States, indeed. There had been a small amount pro- 
duced for a number of years, but as late as 1913, the year 
immediately preceding that in which the European war began, 
the domestic production was only 9,632 tons. In 1917 we pro- 
As the war came into full swing in Europe 
the demand increased here and the foreign supply was cut off, 
Increased production was noticeable at once, rising year by 
year, I think, to some thirty thousand and odd tons in 1915, 
and in 1916 to 154,000 tons in round numbers; and, as I said, 
in 1917, at the peak of production, to as much as 316,000 tons. 
Before the war we produced about 3 per cent of our present 
requirement in this country. At the close of the war we pro- 
duced all of our requirement. The testimony of everyone who 
has appeared before the committee on the point has indicated 
that the requirements of the country were not only fully met in 
time of war but that the domestic supply is ample and adequate 
to meet the requirements in time of peace or war. 

When we entered the war in 1917 the foreign importation 
was cut off. Prior to the war we had relied almost entirely 
upon Austria for our supply of magnesite. As indicated in the 
definition read, and in other testimony at the hearings, this is 
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an essential for refractery purposes in the manu- 
facture of steel and other metals requiring the lining of 
metallurgie: il furnaces. Therefore, when the war came and it 
Was hecessary to speed the preduction and manufacture of 
stecl, it heecame vitally necessary to increase the productien of 


tihagnesite. We had not produced it for refractory purposes. 
Immediately a eall went out to the country, to the far West, 
where known deposits were, for production. They had no 
machinery, they had no adequate mills, no kilns, but they pro- 
ided such facilities as they could, equipped the known mines, 
und begen te produce and ship the raw material to the East, 
at first, where it was caleined at the brickmaking establish- 
ments on the eastern coast. The brieks were furnished in 
‘ue course to the steel producers or manufacturers. By and by 


some of the western preducers were able to secure kilns of 
their own. ‘here were some upright kilns, and later some 
secured the rotary kilns, and gradually they began to produce 
dead-burned magnesite in veaatel amounts until in the last 
nnalysis they met fully the demands of the steel-manufacturing 
trade. And so, during the war, this industry gradually devel- 
oped into a self-sustaining pesition so long as the importations 
were cut off, but it is anticipated that soon as normal 
conditions are restored these importations will come again. 
Ninety-six per cent of the material used in the United States 
before the war was imported, and of that 95 per cent was im- 
ported from Austria. The Austrian supply will be due toe ar- 
rive again the moment nermal conditions obtain in this evuntry 
und in the world; and the testimony 
connnittee that the producers of this country ean not compete 
without protection with the importations from Austria. 


aS 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Wilt the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HADLEY. TIT will. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What duty, if any, did it carry 


before the war or does it carry now? 

Mr. HADLEY. There was no duty; it was on the free list, 
except an advalerem duty on the brick of which I will speak, 
ithe manufactured brick, but the crude material and calcined 
material carry no duty under existing law. 

Now, the American producers not only learned how to predueec 
the material but they learned how to make a good quality of 
material. Some question was raised at the hearings as to the 
quality of the material, whether it was as goed as that produced 
im Austria. It appeared that the Austrian product has a com- 
nesition of iron. They learned that the deposits in Washington 
contained substantially the identical elements that were found 
in the Austrian material. 

The magnesite deposit in Washington was unknown as such 
war. When they called upon the West for material, 
prospectors were sent out, and they lined the hills and moun- 
ains of the West and discovered this deposit in the State of 
Washington, which before had been used as building material— 
ise! as limestone. It developed that it is a first-class quality 
of magnesite, and it was mined, manufactured, and used all 
through the war for refractery purposes. It also developed that 
it possessed slightly less iron than the Austrian product, and, 
having learned that, they developed the process ef mixing an 
additional quantity of iron with the mate risk in the process of 
burning, so that it became the equivalent of the Austrian product. 

In that respect it is similar to the development of the cement 
imdustry. It will be remembered that for many, many years 
re depended upon England and Germany for our source of sup- 
ply of Portland cement. We had a little knowledge of the 
natural cement rock in three or four States of this country, but 
t eould not compete with the foreign cement. Although the 
sume elements were in the rock as in the foreign material, they 
had not ascertained a process by which to manufacture the same 
class of cement as that from abroad. By and by they developed 
that process, and a protective tariff was placed on imported 
cement, with the resuit that instead of a production of 7,000,000 
barrels in the year 1890, before we had the tariff, in 1917 we 
produced more than 90,000,000 barrels. While the production 
kas gone up, the importations have ceased, and as the production 
has inereased the prices have fallen. It is an analogous situa- 
tion to the one that is presented here. Western producers have 
learned how, by the synthetic process, to amalgamate the iron 
with the raw material so as to produce a first-class quality of 
magnesite, and are able to-day to compete as to quality with any 
magnesite that is produced in the world. 

Now, the great quantities in California are 


fore thy 


not all of that 


class. There are two mines in California that produce ferro- | 
magnesite, containing the iron. The same quality of material 


is preduced in Austria. There are two in Washington. There 


are others in California that produce a class of material that 
of combination into 
That 


is suseeptible, wpon the mixing of the iron, 


the same class of material as the natural ferromagnesite, 


is conclusive before the ; 


| 
| 
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is substantiated by a statement contained in a pamphlet jy 
issued on the 16th of this month on the mineral resources of ¢}), 
United States, 1918, Department of the Interior, 


United States 
Geological Survey. I read from the bulletin, on page 146: 


Two properties in the State, one in Napa County and one in Ss, 
County, have natural ferromagnesite ore, which has been found 
factory to use in refractory products, such as furnace lining and brick 
Magnesite from other California mines has been used for the 
products by adding a inal quantity of iron. California magy..iio 
aus a rule, is preferred over Washington magnesite for plastic » 
cause it burns whiter. 


Now, on page 150, this publication states: 


During the last three years a very large part of the Californi,, g 
nesite has been used for refractory purposes, and it is worthy of jot 
that the entire output of the White Rock mine in Napa County. ¢h 


toe 


largest producer in the State in 1918, is used by the Pacific coast stee) 
Plants in their basic open-hearth and electric furnaces. The Lefrac. 
tory Magnesite Co.’s mine at Preston likewise yielded a natural ferro. 
magnesite which was made into refractory brick at Stockton and used | 


smelters in California and Utah. The natural ferromagnesito of 
these two mines has made California a reputation for magnesit, 
able for refractery as well as for plastic purposes. Whether 
amorphous magnesite of California and the crystalline magnesi(o of 
Washington are equally suitable for refractory uses, in spite of ¢laims 
for each, is a question which has arisen, but, so far as the survey knows 
has not been answered with incontrovertible evidence. From ihe little 
evidence in hand it would seem that technically they may be of equa] 
valine and that choice between them is based on results of caleinat ion, 
difference in cost delivered to consumer, and time required for 1 

of shipments. 


I read that statement from the Geological Survey becai 
the hearings the impression was made to obtain to some oxten} 
that the California material was useful only for the purpose ot 
the plastic trades and net for refractory purposes, and thai 


by 
sult 


the 


therefore the eompany which had been producing it so extensively 
in Washington from the first-class material would be in ; 
position to create and control a monopoly of the business 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will my colleague state whe 
that statement was made by the Geological Survey? 

Mr. HADLEY. ‘The statement I have just read? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. HADLEY. It is contained in a pamphlet entitled © Min- 
eral Resources of the United States, 1918,” published Se) tem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Long enough afterwards——~ 

Mr. HADLEY. Published two months after the hearings 
this bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. HADLEY. Certainly. 


Mr. RAKER. What action has the ‘Tariff cnetetion aken 
on the subject? Have they made a report to the Comm on 
Ways and Means from which the committee acted? 

Mr. HADLEY. A representative of the Tariff Conuui 
appeared before the committee, was there practically through- 
out the hearings, and testified fully. His testimony will be found 


<Siol 


in the hearings. I refer to Mr. Riddell, representing the com- 
inission. 
Mr. RAKER. Did the entire Tariff Commission ta 


matter up and agree to this rate as specified in the bill? 

Mr. HADLEY. They sent to the committee one repre- 
tive, who testified before the committee. They did not te 
as to the rates, if the gentleman is asking about that. They only 
testified upon the character of the material, the quantit) 
quality, and those matters concerning which they had ¢o)) 
information. 

Mr. RAKER. Did they also give evidence as to the cost | 
production abroad and the question of transportation 
here? 

Mr. HADLEY. So far as they 
io the cost of production. 

Mr. RAKER. I do not want to interrupt the gent! 
wanted to know if the committee had gone into it. 

Mr. HADLEY. I want to speak further about this tatte 
ef quality, inasmuch as so many things have been said resarc 
ing the quality. I know that some cireularization has occurt 
and I think it would be proper to refer to some things that \\ 
inserted in the course of the hearings and some that wer 
sented after the hearings. 

In the course of the hearings Dr. Manning, of tlie 
Mines, appeared on the 17th of July, and he introduc ed into the 
Recorp a letter in response to one that he had written tv o- 
largest brick manufacturer in the United States—that 18, %" 
largest manufacturer of magnesite brick—on the question 0 
quality, and, among other things, it contains this st: itement- 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wasi! 
ton has expired. 

Mr. HADLEY. 
time. : a 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman five MINN 
I would like to ask the Chairman if there is not some llunts 


had information. I wil 


Bureatl 0 


t 


Mr. Chairman, I will have to ask f 


) 
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It does not seem to me that the 
“5 minutes. 


about the counting of the time. 
sentleman has occupied 
Mr. HADLEY. I can not cover this subject in any such time 
as this. I will require at least 15 minutes. 
Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 15 
iinutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
ized for 15 minutes. 
Mr. HADLEY.: It contains this statement as to the quality 
of the Washington magnesite as compared with Austrian mag- 


nesite: 


A 


The gentleman from Washington is recog- 


to the quality of the Washington magnesite in comparison with 
\ustrian magnesite, we have substituted it for the Austrian mate- 
is for every purpose for which we have used or sold the Austrian 
ignesite, cither in the manufacture of steel, copper, or other metals. 
Ve believe it is impossible to make an exact comparison between the 
shington and the Austrian magnesite, and can see no conclusive 
dence that. the Washington is inferior to the Austrian. Some of the 
st consumers of magnesite for steel making have told us that the 
hington magnesite as now produced is as good as the Austrian. 
orés made during the past few years can not be absolutely relied 
i unless it is known precisely what material was used in the manu- 
Brick have only been manufactured exclusively from Washing- 
agnesite since the middle of 1918, and there were considerable 
of elder material on haud to be worked up. 


» statement, selecting merely one class from each class of 
ms interested, is found in the hearings in a letter addressed 
Mir. ForpNEY, chairman of the committee, by the Metal & 
rmi¢t Corporation, of New York. Selecting a short extract 

that statement, on page 208 of the hearings, I read as 


Meran & TITERMIT CORPORATION, 
New York, June 21, 1919. 
sEPH W. TFORDNEY, 
hairman Ways and Mcans mittee, Washington, D. C. 


Con 


+ % 


onsider the conditions under which we magnesite to be 
r than the conditions under which magnesite is used by the steel 
nies in their open-hearth furnaces, as in our process magnesite 
» withstand a heat in excess of 5,000° IF. and a severe wearing 
e action due to the flow of steel and slag. 
ious to the war we used Austrian magnesite, and, as explained 
article, we had a great deal of trouble in the early part of the 
obtain a proper magnesite, but now frankly state that the 
magnesite we now obtain and use is equal or superior to the 
in magnesite which we used before the war. 
; is brought to your attention so that you may know 
rence to magnesite. 
Yours, very truly, 


} 


all the facts 


Metran & TIHERMIT CORPORATION, 


rep W, COHEN, 


Assistant General Manager. 


n inclosed is a statement to the same effect, appearing at 
“09 of the hearings, which they published several months 
re this bill was introduced in a publication known 
uctions.” I might quote also from other communications 
ved, not only from the steel men, but from the plastic 
ije and others interested in the question of quality, but the 
ted time I have at my disposal will not permit. 
CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
HADLEY. Yes. 
CANNON. The gentleman was born, as I understand, in 
< County, Ind., just adjacent to Fountain County? 
HADLEY. Yes. 
CANNON. Before the war it was said that over in 
tain County they had found a substance that would make 
that would bear with impunity a large amount of heat. 
established a brickyard at my town of Danville, in Ver- 
lion County, or near there, and shipped that product over 
the brickyard. It did not do a great deal of good, but there 
the plant, and during the war, my understanding is—al- 
sh I can not speak exactly about it—that that brickyard 
ed out a large amount either of magnesite of brick 
was far superior to fire brick. But my understanding is— | 
I presume it is correct, although I never was at that 
kyard—that since the war closed that brickyard has closed, | 
[ think, if I recollect aright, that somebody in Pittsburgh 
had a factory bought that brickyard and possibly owns it 
But I think it is not being operated. Does the gentle- 
know anything about the deposit of magnesite in Fountain 
ty, Ind.? 
HADLEY. I do not. 
'S very interesting. 
I spoke of the fact that some point had been raised 
0 whether there was a possibility of a monopoly, and when 
ve disposed of that point in a few words I will come 
consideration of the rates. The largest producer owns 
chth of the total known deposits in the country, and 
ighth only, and this company has never produced to exceed 
than approximately one-third of the output. In California 
\tement just issued in this publication, ‘“ Magnesite in 
by the Geological shows the production in 10 


as 


—— 
an 
A 


or 


{ 
The gentleman's statement, how- 


VV 
\\ 


Survey, 
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os 


‘ 


a 


Ol¢ 


-ounties of that 


State, 


I have already referred to the exten- 
sive mining districts in that State. There were 65 producing 
companies in California in 1917, and this company to which 
reference has been made has no interest, as the record shows, 
in any producing mine in the State of California. A company 
that has only one-eighth of the raw material and has never 


produced to exceed more than one-third of the output, and is 


competing with many going concerns in the State of Cali 
fornia when the conditions permit them to operate, has no 
opportunity to create or control a monopoly 

The bill as reported by the committee provides for three 
classes of rates: One-half cent a pound on commercial ore: 
three-fourths of a cent a pound on magnesite calcined, dead 
burned and grain; and three-fourths of a cent a pound on 
magnesite brick and 10 per cent ad valorem After very full 


hearings before the committee and thorough consideration in 
subsequent sessions, the committee reached the conclusion that 
these rates were necessary and for the time perhaps adequate, 
in its best judgment, for the protection of the industry. 


Briefly, then, with respect to these classes of material, it 
costs on the average $25.13 at the mines to produce the dead- 


burned material on the Pacific coast. It costs $16.07 to trans 
port it to the point of distribution on the eastern coast, or 


$41.20 per ton delivered at the site of consumption and. dis 
tribution. 
I am speaking of dead-burned magnesite, and in order to 


classify the material more fully I may state that the raw mate 
rial when burned down to the point where from 2 to 4 per cent of 
gas remains is then suitable for the plastie trade. If it be tak« 
out and used for that purpose, it is plastic-trade material ; but it 
it is desired to it for a refractory purpose, it further 
burned to the point of the expulsion of all the gus as nearly as 
possible, usually leaving perhaps about one-half of 1 per cent. 
But at that point it is known as dead-burned material. In its 
use for plastic purposes some gas must be retained, because it 
must be sufficiently active so that when combined with the liquid 
which is used in combination with it for flooring and plastic 
purposes generally it must have the gas sufficient for chemical 
action so as to combine properly and adhere or set. But when 
the gas is driven off as nearly as possible, it is then inert and 
inactive, and is called dead-burned magnesite. 

So in the first classification of the bill we the rate on 
the crude material. In the second we have the rate on the dead 
burned or calcined magnesite, and in the third subdivision 
have the rate on brick. The reason for providing the rate on 
brick in addition to the ad valorem rate is that a specific rate 
if we have a rate adequate upon the 
dead-burned material it will not be protected unless there is 2 
suflicient rate upon imported brick. Otherwise they could manu 
facture the brick abroad, import it, break it up, and have dead- 
burned magnesite free, because the brick consists of nothing 
more nor than dead-burned magnesite together 
with water. 

As to the comparative cost, we know 
the material in this country. Sworn 
filed with the committee by at least six of the producing com 
panies, two in Washington and four in California. We 
know what the prewar cost was at the Atlantic seaboard on the 
importation of Austrian magnesite. It was about $16 ton. 


Th 


use is 


have 


we 


is necessary, because 


less pressed 


the cost of producing 
statements of cost were 


also 


il 


Therefore if the present cost, transportation included, of do 
mestic magnesite be compared with that of prewar Austrian 
magnesite at the Atlantic seaboard, the difference between 


$41.20 and $16 and some cents represents the differential which 
would be required if these standards of comparative cost were 
maintained after the war, or $25 a ton. This bill was intro- 
duced upon the theory that the cost in Austria would fall to the 
point where in comparison with the large increase in wages that 


| we have had in this country that differential would continue to 


obtain. 

The committee were unable to secure a statement as to the 
exact foreign cost at this time. The House will appreciate the 
difficulty of securing information of that kind at present, bu 
we do know that a quotation has been made on Austrian mag 


nesite of $26.50 on the dead-burned material at the Atlantic 
seaboard, and it costs $41.20 to lay it down there from our 
western mines. That makes a differential at the moment of 


$14.70, and the committee have recommended a tariff of $15 a 
ton, which covers that difference. And yet the transportation 
rate of $7.50 fixed by the Shipping Board for the emergency 
fleet vessels to carry returning ballast to this country from 
abroad is not the rate which is going to obtain in normal times. 
Transportation rates will be less, and this brings up the subject 
of freights. Some discussion arose in the course of the hearings 
as to whether freight should be properly included as an element 
of cost in a matter of this character, Upon that subject I desire 
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to make stutement. 
Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The 
maining. 

Mr. HADLEY. May my time be extended five minutes? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
more to the gentleman, 

Mr. HADLEY. The rates reported take into consideration in 
part only the element of freight as an item ef cost. In the case 
of this essential war industry, if it should become necessary upon 
full developments as to costs, both here and abroad, to treat all 
domestie freight as an item of cost, I know of no sufficient rea- 
son why that should not be done. The material is on the Pa- 
‘coast, The chief points of consumption are on the Atlantic 
Distribution must occur at the seat of manufacture. 
It must always be borne in mind that the industry in question 
is essential in peace and indispensable in war. The case pre- 
seuts a distinction between an essential war industry and an 
ordinary commercial peace-time industry. Whatever may be 
said of freight as an element of cost, as a generai policy, that 
is beside the issue here. The question is national and not local. 
A sound and safe national policy demands that America be al- 
ways self-reliane and independent with respect to war mate- 
rials and war munitions. That premise seems too obvious to 
‘quire comment or argument. Yet it is lamentably true that 
on the declaration of war against Germany the United States 
was practically dependent upon Germany's friend and ally, 
Austria, for this war mineral, and only a little later we found 
ourselves actually at war with Austria herself, a situation most 
deplorable and dangerous. To permit its recurrence is un- 
thinkable. To maintain such a key industry every legitimate 
and necessary element of cost at the point of distribution and 
consumption should be included in determining the differential 
on which import duties are to be predicated. The differential 
n costs consists mainly in the difference in the amount paid 
for labor in the United States and in Austria, plus the differ- 
enee in the cost of transportation. American labor receives an 
average of about 70 per cent of production cost and about 54 
per cent of the amount paid for transportation. It would in- 
deed be an ill return to the splendid record of our western 
producers if by aby error now in measuring the necessary pro- 
iection for the magnesite industry, to insure its survival, we 
should permit it to perish, throw out of employment hundreds 
of American laborers, destroy American war-time investments 
from which no profits have yet been withdrawn, send American 
money abroad tv employ foreign labor, and rob American rail- 
roads of millions of dollars in freights. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
is familiar with this subject and his statement is very 
structive. 

Mr. HADLEY 
4 if 

Mr. RAKER, 
turers in regard to this legislation? 

Mr. HADLEY. I will predicate this statement upon the atti- 
®ade of one brick manufacturer who owns a deposit of magnesite 





How much time have I remaining, 


this 


has three minutes re- 


gentlelan 


ein 


coast. 


He 
in- 


Just for a question. I have not much time 


What is the attitude of the eastern manufac- 


in Austria and who was operating there before the war. This 
inanufacturer appeared before the committee and opposed the 


bill. 


one 


‘wo or three competing manufacturers, larger than that 
L understand, did not appear and have not opposed the bill 
So far as the steel companies are concerned, they have not ap- 
peared before the committee, so far as I have any recollection, 
and I have no knowledge that they are opposed to the bill. If 
hey ave, I do net know it. 

if I had had time to detail it, I would have discussed the 
camount of freight for railroad transportation, $3,000,000 an- 
nually during the war; and I would have gone into the amount 
invested in this industry, $1,000,000 in one plant, $1,000,000 in 
other, and $1,500,000 in others, or $3,500,000 in all. 
Mr. TIMBERLAKE. 
Mr. HADLEY. Yes; for a question. 
Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I hope the gentleman from Washington 
will not hesitate to reply to interrogatories on account of lack 
I believe he should be accorded full time to enlighten 
Hiouse upon this measure. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


et time, 


ie 


Mr. HADLEY. I will be glad to do so, if I can get the time. 
Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I recognize that in the time allotted 


to him he hesitates to yield. I think the chairman of the com- 
mittee will be willing to assure the gentleman that he may have 
all the time he 

Mr. RAKER. 


desires. 
If the gentleman will yield, I wish to say that 


in his replies to my questions he has been exceedingly kind, I 
thought a little bit more so than some others, because some- 
times when gentlemen get the floor they will not yield for any- 
thing; but the gentleman from Washington has been very kind, 
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and has not only been ready to yield, but to give the House in. 
formation. I compliment him upon his splendid attitude in 
relation to the matter. 

Mr. HADLEY. I will be very glad to yield to any gentleman 
if I have the time. 
Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HADLEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARBOUR. A little while ago the gentleman mentioned 
the cost of production in this country and in Austria, and he 
mentioned as one of the elements of the differential the differ. 
euce in the cost of labor. Is the gentleman prepared to state 
to the House what is the difference in the labor cost? Whiz; 
are the prevailing wages of the miners and laborers on the 
Pacific coast in this country, and in Austria? 

Mr. HADLEY. The going wages for a common laborer in the 
magnesite industry on the Pacifie coast during the war was $4 
a day, and from that up to $10 for skilled labor. It is $4.50 
to-day, having advanced 50 cents since the armistice. So far 
as the rate of wages in Austria is concerned the committee has 
no definite information upon the present going rate. They do 
know that the wages in Austria were not in any way comparable 
with the wages here before the war. The highest rate of wage 
that I heard mentioned in the testimony before the comuittee 
Was Suggested by a witness on behalf of the American Refrac- 
tory Co., operating a mine in Austria, and it was stated that thy 
wage was $1.10 a day, while some statements indicated that it 
was 50 cents a day, and a less rate for women workers, 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HADLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is the gentleman familiar with the siate- 
ment issued by the Bureau of Mines that where the wages . 
discussed that men employed in the magnesite mines got 40 
and 50 cents, and the women 20 cents a day? 

Mr. HADLEY. Current wages or prewar wages? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Current wages; at the present time. 

Mr. RAKER. One other question: As a matter of fact, with 
the rates now and for some time past there has been no imypor- 
tation of magnesite from Austria, has there? 

Mr. HADLEY. None since prior to the war. 

Mr. RAKER. From the hearings it appears that all the mag- 
nesite has to come through Fiume, and Fiume is in difficulty, 
is it not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
Austria. 

Mr. RAKER. Notwithstanding the war conditions? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wush- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. HADLEY. [I would like 10 minutes more. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes more to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HADLEY. Yes. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Was it not brought out in the hearings ti 
magnesite is brought back here as ballast in our ships that 
were sent over with food? They bring it baek as ballast at 
nominal rates. That was brought out in the hearings. 

Mr. RAKER. One other question: Through what wiethod 
and what means are you able to secure information as to th 
eost of labor in Austria within the last four years? We want 
the facts. 

Mr. HADLEY. I stated that the committee labored under 
difficulty in being able to secure information as to the current 
cost of production during the war in Austria. But we know 
what the cost was before the war, and we know a quolitien 
has been made on magnesite at the Atlantic ports since our 
hearings which would require the differential of rates in this 
bill on dead burned magnesite to meet it. I am informed, upon 
information which I believe to be reliable but which I have noi 
been able to verify, that rates much lower than the rates named 
by the Shipping Board have already been made for shipments 
to this country within the last month or two, and that a rate 
less than that named by the Shipping Board on magnesite 1s 
likely to be made if application is made for transportation. 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman will permit, nobody wan's tv 
give any misinformation to the House or the country. I put the 
question if within the last two and a half years mining wases 
have not gone from $2.50 to $8 a day? 

Mr. HADLEY. I have stated that the wages in the magnesite 
industry were from $4 to $10. 

Mr. RAKER. 
pean countries have increased in proportion te the wages L' 
not a great deal more? 

Mr. HADLEY. I have no doubt that they have increased to 
some oxtent, but I do not believe that any country in whic) the 


In August there were 900 tons came in from 


i 


Is it not fair to presume that wages in ! ae 
e,] 
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kronin has decreased in value from 20 cents to 2 cents—I do not 
believe that under that depreciated state of currency and under 
ihe conditions that the people of Austria were in during the war 
that the same relative standard of wages will obtain there that 
obtained here. In other words, that the increase can not be 
commensurate with the standard we have maintained here fol- 
lowing the war. 
ir. FORDNEY. 

Mir. HADLEY. Certainly. 

\ir. FORDNEY. I have information on wages in Germany in 
the potash mines which was obtained in Germany within less 
than two months. It would be a fair presumption that wages 
paid in the magnesite mines in Austria-Hungary would bear 
ome relation to these in the potash mines in Germany. 


Will the gentleman permit me to answer? 


an hour before the war. Based on the value of their mark 
no which is greatly depreciated, there is a great increase, 
but on the basis of value of the gold dollar now the wages are 


13 or 14 cents an hour where they were 10 and 12 before the war. 
\ir. HADLEY. Now, gentlemen, I will fimish my statement: 


if there was no question of difference in labor costs involved, | but will at the same time permit these western institutions who 


fact would still remain that in the case of a cross-continent | 


haul producers can not compete with ballast shipped in sailing 
els from trans-Atlantic ports. 


fractory purposes, for the trifling consideration of a few cents 
added to the cost of a ton of steel, America never should, and 
I do not believe she ever will, forfeit this heritage to Austria 


In the | and if these institutions are maintained in time of peace if we 


potash mines in Germany the wages were 10 cents, or half a mark, | 
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Nevertheless, when 90 per | 
of the domestie production of magnesite is required for re- | 


| the gentieman from Pennsylvania, 


m y because nature has stationed this mineral resource on | 
the shores of one ocean and the laws of trade her manufactories 
on the shores of anether. setween them is one Nation and 
Ol ople. Within that bread demain America will net penalize 


ection of this land or any domestic industry in favor of 
foreign preducers, foreign people, or foreign power. 
ther the magnesite industry of the United States can 
e under the rates recommended by the committee time 
alone Can certainly reveal, but there can be no reasonable doubt 
i] vithout such relief upon return to normal conditions it 
inevitably and immediately perish. The proposed duty 
d but a few cents to the cest of a ton of steel. It is a 
maticr of litthe consequence to the consumer. It is a question 
it moment to the producer. But above all rises the para- 
interest of the public in the perpetuity of a war industry 
essential to national preparedness fer the purpose of national 
Ise. 
Practically the enly substantial opposition to this bill was that 
osed by the American Refractories Co., a domestic manu- 
of magnesite brick made before the war from material 


\\ 


lacturer 


produced by its Austrian company, the Austro-American Mag- 
nesite Co., from its Austrian mines. It is a significant fact that 
none of its brick-manufacturing competitors offered any objec- 

The inability of this company to provide this country 
With raw material required for war purposes in time of war is a 


l ut answer to its protest, which if given effect would now 
y the very industry on which, in common with our country, 
d in war, and would found upon its ruins a servile reliance 
ts own Austrian source of supply. 

All that the domestie producers ask is that they be sufficiently 
protected to meet foreign competition on equal, and not on pro- 
, terms. On the basis of such facts as it could ascertain 

best judgment as to future competitive conditions the 
tee has undertaken by the rates it reported’ to afford 


( that degree of protection, no more and no less. In the 
pr circumstances it is obvious that a rate too low to insure | 


‘otection is the equivalent of no rate at all, and if adopted 
lamity it is sought to avert would befall before it could 
ected. 


furnished a product in time of war vitally essential te the 
existence of our Government as against foreign importa- 
\ich in time of peace suppled the trade and furnished the 
' splendid profits, but which in time of peril could not 
jute in the slightest degree to the defense of the country. 
i enterprise has earned the right to live. The country 
“ali Lot afford to permit it to languish or perish. [Applause.] 
‘ Low yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
M ROSE. I notice that the gentleman is very anxious to 
ll the facts brought eut before the committee to-day, and 


.3 © felt that in order that the committee may be advised | 
ie some objections raised to this bill I would like to 

ne to them a few comments made by Mr. Burke, a former 

ber Of this House, and who is at present attorney for one 

“2 : refractory companies——— 

a . HADLEY, Will the gentleman kindly do that in his own 


I yielded for a question, not a statement. 
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Mr. ROSE. the gentleman is familiar with what 
Attorney Burke has said in the interest of his company, | 
would like to know what is the answer of the committee to the 
comments made by him at the hearing? 

Mr. HADLEY. That is a general question, which would take 
another 15 minutes to answer. I will answer specific questions. 
Those questions will be covered by interrogation under gencral 
debate or under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HADLEY. I will. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman's contention during the 
war this materia! was short, and these people went out and 
spent their money in a pioneering way to develop this industry, 


Since 


is that 


tila 


have trouble in fhe future we will have a supply on hand, be 
cause it is an absolute necessity in time of war as well 
time of peace? 

Mr. HADLEY. That is the gist of the statement. 
fixed in this bill are necessary to preserve it. 

Mr. RAKER. The rates thus fixed will not create a monopoly, 


The rates 


have put their meney in it to maintain this as an American 

institution ? 
Mr. ROSE. 

on the other. 
Mr. RAKER. 
Mr. 


That is the contention on one side, but it is denied 
I am asking the gentleman from Washington? 
HADLEY. I will say in answer to the interpolation of 
it was denied by the people 
who were producing Austrian magnesite before the war and no 
bedy else, so far as the record of these hearings are concerned. 
I do not blame them; they want to leave the field wide open after 
the wa As I say, I do not blame them for wanting to reenter 
without the competition here. I do not attribute any sinister 
purpose ; I think they have the right to transact business on such 
terms if they can, but it is not—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Just one minute. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. RAKER. Then the gentleman’s contention is that if this 
industry as it now exists was discontinued, we would have to go 
to foreign countries to get magnesite? 

Mr. HADLEY. I have said that several times. 

Mr. RAKER. I wanted to get it specifically in the Recorp. 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HADLEY. I will. 

Mr. WELLING. Before the gentleman sits down 
how much money is invested in this enterprise? 

Mr. HADLEY. It is estimated at $3,500,000—S$2,000,000 in 
the State of Washington and $1,500,000 in the State of Cali 
fornia. A million dollars in each of two plants in the State of 
Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


will he state 


f 
Ol 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
sentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Lenrracy]. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Before the gentleman does that will he per 
mit me to yield two minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Dickryson]? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly. I will withhold that until the 
gentleman can yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani 


mous consent to extend my remarks by printing a short clipping 
from a newspaper on cheap shoes for export. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
report on cheap shoes for export. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I did not under- 
stand the gentleman’s request. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. I did not hear the 

Mr. WALSH. What is the subject of the article? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. The article is on cheap shoes 
for export. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman 
leave granted, I extend my remarks by printing 


gentieman, 


Is there objection ? ause r 


[After a 


t} 
t 


under 


in the Recorp a 


e 


clipping from the Urich Herald, a newspaper published at Urich, 
Henry County, Mo., entitled “ Cheap shoes for export.” 
CHEAP SHOES For EXPORT 
A day or two after the published threat o still another jump in the 


price of shoes an advertisement appeared in the New York Journal! of 
Commerce of 300,000 pairs of men's arctics and 170,000 pairs of men's 
shoes “ready to ship at once direct from our own factories” for ex- 


port at prices that excite curiosity. There were, for instance, 59,000 
pairs of men’s work shoes at $3, “made two full soles, solid leather 
insoles and counter, solid lift heels. Other work shoes are offered at 


$2.25, $2.35, $1.80, and $2.50. The highest price quoted 


is $5.75 a 
pair for “men’s gun metal calf high-grade shoes.” 


The fair sex is not 








forgotten; 2 of the 12 items provide it with kid shoes at $3.25, and 
** welt oxford and high shees” at $1.75 a pair. : 

After all possible allowances are made for retail risk and profit there 
remains between these export prices and those the American public is 
forced to pay a gap too wide to be filled by any excuse of trade neces- 
sity. ‘Taken in connection with increased profits reported by shoemaking 
firms to investors, the export figures suggest inescapable alternatives, 
remarks the New York World. Either these shoes are of a quality 


that will do American trade no good abroad or people at home are 
paving teo much. (Mosby's Missouri Message.) 
Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 


gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH]. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, Postmaster General Burle- 
son, in his communication to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, under date of September 24, seems to labor under 
the misapprehension that he need not furnish the House infor- 
mation it has by resolution requested him to furnish, because 
in his judgment the committee originally reporting the resolu- 
tion to the House and recommending its consideration did not 
have jurisdiction. The Post Office Department, like any other 
governmental department, is responsible to Congress, which 
regulates the munner in which it shall function and appro- 
priates the funds necessary. Congress may even go so far as to 
remove the head of this department if he is guilty of such mal- 
feasance as to justify such condign punishment. And when 
upon the suggestion that the Postmaster General is guilty of 
maladministration the House orders him to furnish facts upon 
which it may base its judgment in the premises, it is his plain 
duty promptly te furnish them. 

The House of Representatives writes its own rules and alone 
construes them. The Committee on Reform in the Civil Service 
is vested by those rules with jurisdiction over all matters deal- 
ing with reform, that is, change or improvement in the civil serv- 
ice. Its jurisdiction is not limited to the classified civil service. 
It deals with every employee of the Government who has the 
status of a civilian. Only the armed forces of the United 
States are excluded from its jurisdiction. Its jurisdiction em- 
braces the appointment, qualifications, service, tenure, and re- 
moval of such civil employees. The Speaker most properly re- 
ferred the resolution, when it was originally introduced, to this 
committee and the House acquiesced in the jurisdiction of the 
committee when it accepted its report. Even should there exist 
a difference of opinion regarding the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service originally and the deter- 
mination of the House upon it, the action of the House never- 
theless is final and the right of review is not vested in even so 
competent and impartial an authority as Postmaster General 
Burleson. 

In this letter to the Speaker, by means of which Mr. Burle- 
son seeks to camoutlage his disobedience of the mandate of the 
Hiouse, he points out that all nominations made since the 
Executive order of March 31, 1917, have been made in com- 
pliance with the terms of that order. This has never been 
questioned. No one has suggested that he has submitted for 
appointment persons in direct defiance of the Executive order. 
The charge is that he has refused in very many instances to 
subinit names in compliance with this order where such com- 
pliance would uot coincide with his personal or political de- 
sires. Tle admits that there exists at the present time 786 
yacuncies in postmasterships of the presidential class, which 
apparently are left unfilled because of his unwillingness in that 
appalling numbes of cases to yield obedience to the President. 
While it was well known that in a number of cases vacancies 
have been unfilled for a year or more because of the Postmaster 
General's failure to coerce the Civil Service Commission to 
change its ratings in compliance with his desires, it was not 
believed that his contumacy and effrontery had developed to 
such astounding proportions that 786 of the most important 
post offices throughout the country are left without permanent 
uppointees to administer them. He speaks of 466 of such cases 
being still in the hands of the Civil Service Commission. It 
will he interesting to note, should he eventually comply with 
ihe House resolution, how many of these cases are still in the 
hands of the Civil Service Commission because of rereference 
by the Postmaster General on the ground that the original 
ratings were improper. 

In my remarks of September 11 advocating the adoption of 
the resolution, I called attention to the situation in my home 
city, Newark, N. J., where a first-class post office, serving 
a population of 400,000, has remained without a permanent 
head May 1, 1918, and where the Postmaster General 
refuses to submit the name of the highest eligible, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Civil Service Commission has defin- 
itively refused to change the rating at the insistence of the 


since 


Post Office Department. 
In the course of my remarks I quoted from the Acting Post- 
master General's letter in so far as it was pertinent to the 
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matter at issue. He referred in this letter to the fact that MM, 
Bock, the highest eligible, was formerly postmaster at Newark 
having been appointed by President Taft, and during the ear) 
part of the first Wilson administration was recommended fo) 
removal by two post-office inspectors for undue political a¢ 
tivity, which recommendation was approved by the chief jy, 
spector. In view of the fact that the Civil Service Commissiv), 
reviewing this finding reversed it, acquitted Mr. Bock of thi, 
charge, and the Postmaster General permitted him to serve {}), 
three years of his term remaining, this vindication could yo; 
possibly lower his rating at the hands of the Civil Service (oy 
mission which had cleared him. I consequently deemed it yy) 
necessary to becloud with it a clear-cut issue. Since the Pos; 
master General does not appreciate the consideration I shower 
him by my course, I have no longer any hesitancy in makine 
public the facts of this episode. When the charge was lodge | 

gainst Postmaster Bock two post-office inspectors were sent ty 
Newark to make an investigation. They took statements of 4 
number of people in the city of Newark; they thereupon falsitied 
certain of the statements, and on the basis of the statements sv 
falsified made their report, which received the formal approval! 
of the chief inspector. When the papers were referred to the 
Civil Service Commission the suspicions of that body were 
aroused on the face of the case, and Mr. Doyle, of the commission, 
was sent to Newark to make a personal investigation. He dis 
covered the fact that the statements of several persons had been 
altered and procured from them correct statements and also 
affidavits to the fact that the earlier statements had been falsi 


fied. Upon this showing the case against Postmaster Bock was 
dismissed. It is well to note that in this instance the Pos! 


master General did not press the Civil Service Commission for a 
reversal of its judgment, but permitted Postmaster Bock to 
serve without question the remaining three years of his term 
However, one of the post-office inspectors guilty of falsifying 
the statements has since been promoted. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back whatever time may be remaining 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back eight minutes 

Mr. FORDNEY. Does the gentleman from North Carolin 
desire to use any time now? If not, I yield 10 minutes to tl: 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TIncHER]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com 
mittee, speaking of the Postmaster General reminds me I hav 
a little information from my district that I will be glad to furnis! 
members of the committee. The large cities are not the onl) 
cities in which the Postmaster General and his organization ar 
active. A town of 3,000 inhabitants in my district is one of th 
thrifty little cities of the country, and has, I think, for a Demo 
cratic postmaster the most efficient postmaster in the State 


He took the post office at a time when it was rated as thi 
second lowest grade in the State of Kansas, and he has builded i! 
up until it is now rated as one of the best-kept post offices in thy 
State. I have it from him and from others who are absolite! 


familiar with the fact that his removal from that office ther 
in the last month is due to two things, and I think it very we! 
to illustrate the way they are administering the civil service 
First, the Democratic national committee, since his appoi 
ment as postmaster, has every two years assessed him $251), and 
to be specific and definite as to how that assessment is ha! 
they mailed a special-delivery letter to his house, special! (ir 
tions on the envelope, letter demanding the $250. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsyivania. Will the gentleinan yi 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
post office? 

Mr. TINCHER,. Yes; a second-class post office. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What is the compensa of 
the postmaster? 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not know exactly. 
the figures. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
very large percentage. 

Mr. TINCHER. That is not the only assessment. [ \ 
you the other. He was also required to attend a meeting of th 


What was this—a second-class 


He did not tell! 


An 


assessment of $250 Js | 


1] tel 
postmasters of that congressional district at Hutchinson, |i! 

which is the largest city in the district, every year, and there 
he was notified by the Democratic national committee that hi 
must pay 5 per cent of his salary to the campaign fund for th 
congressional candidate. And I want to say that this man L 
am talking about is honest, because I met him on the streets 0! 
his city and he was the only postmaster who was candid willl 
me. He said to me, “I am going to violate the law, because ! 
am going to do what little I can, without your catching me at If, 


for your opponent.” He was candid enough to say that he 
going to do that. ‘That is the stripe of the man he 1s. egy 


did as he said he was going to do. But for some reasol', 
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ie high eost of living, he tried the experiment of not paying his By Mr. ROGBHRS: Resolution (H. Res. 315) for appointment 
essments. He did not pay the $250 last year. He was} of a select committee of the House to inquir , ) ious 
emoved, and I have had no knowledge from him until just a few | and efficiency of the Federal Board for Vocational Education; 
ago. As I said, he did not pay the 5 per cent, although the | to the Commuitee on Rules. 
leman who was candidate fer Congress wrote him and spoke | By Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana: Resolution (H. Re 15) 
nly enough on that, and even wrote him after election and directing an investigation to determine the cause of the ere 
d, “1 was defeated because people like you, occupying Gov- | differential between crude and re Ll cottonseed to the 
nent positions, failed to do your duty.” That came from a | Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Member of this House, who has since gone into higher official | Also, resolution (H. Res. 317) directing an investigation to 
n this city. But the gentleman has been removed from the | determine the cause of the great differential } en crude and 


if postmaster in his city. Not only that, but the distin- | refined cottonseed oil; to the Co 
ed gentleman who removed him has been to his town, and in 
if the examination that was held, and although the exami- 

was a competitive one, announced who his successor was 


biiiil 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 











This successor, when they sent a personal repre sentative | Under clause 1 of Rule NNII, private bills and re 
and tried to straighten out these back dues, straightened ; were introduced and severally reterred as ‘oll VS: 
up, and is to have the post office. By Mr. CLEARY: A bill (HL. R. 9629) for th {to i 
is inspired to say this by the speech that I have just owner of the derrick Concord ; to the Committee on 
] d to by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Lenrracn], | sy Mr..CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 9680) granting D 
that may throw a little light on the way they are handling | to Jemima Grigg; to the Committee on Pensions. 
il-service proposition. [Applause.] j By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 9631) granting a pe 
FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do | to Maria L. Johnson: to the Committee on Inv | Per 
se By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 9632 
motion was agreed to. } a2 pension to Frank M. Wells: to the Com nsi 
dingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- | xy Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 9633) ns 
the chair, Mr. ANprerson, Chairman of the Committee of | Anna Bell Wvvill: to the Committee on Invali s 
iole House on the state of the Union, reported that that | By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 963 i 
tee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 5218) to} to John Minahan, alias John Bagley: itt 
revenue for the Government and to establish and main- | Invalid Pensions 
t e production of magnesite ores and manufactures thereof | By Mr. MAGEE: A bill (H. R. 9635) granting a pension 


Emma Crysler: to the Committee on Invalid Pen 
ADJOURN MENT. By Mr. OLIVER: A bill (HH. I. 9636 ) for the relief of 


United States, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


S10NS, 





FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now | St™muel Friedman, as trustee for the heirs and devisees of B 
- | F riedman and Henry Mills and as trustee for the heirs and devi 
motion was agreed to: accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 56 | sees of Emanuel Loveman, deceased ; to thes omuittee on ¢ laims 
es p,m.) the House adjourned until Wednesday, October 1, | By Mr. RU‘ KER: A bill ( Ef. R. 9637 ) gran ing an increas 
12 o'clock neon of pension to William B. Shearrow; to the Committee on 
: Invalid Pensions 
‘ TAT > a wieder canines Also, a bill (H. R. 9638) granting an increase of pension to 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. aaktinehk: 1. Glidewell: to the Coumnittes om tavalld Puncions 
clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 96389) granting a pension to 
ie consideration of the following bills, which were re- | Elizabeth Marlatt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
is follows: By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 9640) granting a pension 
(H. R. 9004) granting a pension to Minnie M. Weeks; | to Virginia A. Dixon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Cor ttee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the eincnasiats 
Committee on Pensions. aiaieiettedh ltae. italia 
\ bill CA. R. 9332) granting an increase of pension to William PETITIONS, ET 
IcGee; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were | 
to the Committee on Pensions, on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
(H. R. 9329) granting an increase of pension to Lafe | By Mr. BURKE: Petition of American Refractories Co., of 
s nd; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- Pittsburgh, Pa., protesting against the passage of the magnesite 





o the Committee on Pensions. tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Neversink Dyeing Co., of Reading, Pa., faver 
ing the passage of the Longworth bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXTI, bills, resolutions, and memorials By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Newport Bran h, No. 7, National 
roduced and severally referred as follows: Association of United States Civil Service Employees at Navy 
By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 9623) prohibiting the issuance | Yards and Stations, for an immediate increase in clerical sala 


's of declaration of intention to become citizens or final | ries of at least 40 per cent; to the Committee on Naval Affairs 





Papers of citizenship to certain aliens who claimed exemption | 3y Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of Fifteenth Regiment Infantry, 
i litary service in the present war, and providing for | New York Guard, favoring the legislation favered by the Na 
ion of certain aliens who surrendered their first papers | tional Guard Association ; to the Committee on Military Affairs 
of nship in order to escape military service; to the Com- By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of sundry citizens of Iowa, relative 
n Immigration and Naturalization. to returning the American soldiers from Russia; to the Com- 
By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 9624) authorizing the Sec- | mittee on Military Affairs. 
r of War to donate to the town of Otter Lake, Mich., two | By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: Petition of Walnut Hill 
Ger cannons or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military | Telephone Co., Lewisville, Ark., opposing House bill 4378; to 
Af the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

‘ir, KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (i. R. 9625) authoriz- By Mr. IGOE: Petition of Single Tax League of St. Louis, Mo., 
ng the Secretary of War to donate to the borough of Verona, | calling the attention of Congress to 4,000,006 acres of untilled 
a] State of Pennsylvania, one German cannon or fieldpiece; | land and asking Congress to investigate and determine why said 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. land is not being cultivated; to the Committee on the Public 

by Mr. MAPES (by request): A bill (H. R. 9626) to amend | Lands. 
0 approved June 20, 1906, entitled “An act to classify the Also, petition of the legislative committee of the Centra! 
off and members of the fire department of the District of | Trades and Labor Union of St. Louis, protesting against Senate 
Cr bia, and for other purposes”; to the Committee on the | bill 2715, which provides for a system of compulsory military 
a of Columbia. training, filed by Jesse K. Keller, secretary legislative commit- 
by Mr. RANDALL of California: A bill (H. R. 9627) to con- | tee of the Central Trades and Labor Union ; to the Committee on 
_— | conserve for irrigation, power, and other purposes the | Military Affairs } 
“oo” and flow waters of the Colorado River of the West, and for By Mr. MANSFIELD: Petition of American Hampshire Sheep 
a , irposes ; to the Committee on Flood Control. Association, protesting against the repeal of the postal zone 
_ by Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 9628) granting addi- | law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
ol ompensation to members of the military and naval forces By Mr. MORIN: Petition of the American Refractories Co., 
: ‘he United States who served in the war against Germany; | of Pittsburgh, protesting against the passage of the magnesite 


mmittee on Military Affairs. tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


? 
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By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of R. T. Lyman, of Boston, Mass., 
opposing the licensing feature of the so-called Longworth bill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. P. Sullivan, of Newport, R. I., favoring leg- 
islation to increase Navy Department clerical employees at least 
40 per cent; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of John Campbell & Co., Marden, Orth & Has- 
tings Corporation, and National Aniline & Chemical Co, (Inc.), 
all of New York, favoring the passage of the Longworth bill 
(H. R. 8078) ; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Abraham & Straus, of New York City, pro- 
testing against the passage of Senate bill 2904 and House bill 
$315; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of United Protective Association, of New York, 
indorsing House bills 6659 and 6577; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of L. E. Smith, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., favoring the Warfield plan for control of the rail- 
ro2as; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. YATES: Petition of Marden, Orth & Hastings Cor- 
poration, of New York, favoring the passage of the Longworth 
bill: to the Committee on Ways and Means, 





SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY. October 1, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, in all our work we seek to come upon those 
high levels on which Thou dost compose the varied and conflict- 
ing interests of mankind. We work from Thee that we may 
transcribe Thy law into our human rule of action. We pray 
that Thou wilt lay Thy hand upon the unrest of the country, 
that Thou wilt bring into finer and more human and more 
divine understanding and relationship all the conflicting inter- 
ests, and that we may live on a plane where God leads us in a 
blessed brotherhood and in a community of interest. We ask it 
for Christ’s sake. Amen, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. NeLtson and by unanimous 
consent, the further rending was dispensed with and the Jour- 
nal was approved. 


PEACE TREATY AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I present a telegram in the nature of a 
petition from P. S. Junkin, of Creston, Iowa, relative to the 


league of nations, which I ask may be printed in the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
CRESTON, IOWA, September 27, 1919. 


Senator A. B. CUMMINS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This message is for you and Senator KENYON, At a mass meeting 
heid in Creston to-day, resolutions were adopted which in part are as 
foliows 

‘We most heartily express our appreciation of the stand now being 
taken by the Iowa Senators upon the peace treaty and the league of 
nations, and we unequivocally commend them for their courageous 
defense of American rights and American interests. We desire to 


express our admiration for and our approval of United States Senators 


who have stood unswervingly for America in the league of nations fight, 
and bave insisted upon such reservations and amendments as will 
protect American interests, and we hope they will carry on the fight to a 


successful conclusion,” 


P, S. JUNKIN, Secretary. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Mr. FRANCE, from the Committee on Public Health and 


National Quarantine, to which were referred the following bills 
nnd joint resolution, reported them severally with amendments 
and submitted reports thereon: 


A bill (S. 2207) admitting civilian employees of the United 
States Government stricken with tuberculosis to Army and 
Navy hospitals (Rept. No. 231) ; 

A bill (S. 2785) to provide aid from the United States for 


the several States in prevention and control of drug addiction 


and the care and treatment of drug addicts, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 232); and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 76) for the investigation of 
influenza and allied diseases in order to determine their cause 


and methods of prevention (Rept. No. 233). 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 8844) for the relief of Della James, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
234) thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
referred the following bill and joint resolution, reported 


were 


them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 
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A bill (S. 2672) to carry into effect the findings of the Cou, 
of Claims in favor of Elizabeth White, administratrix of the 
estate of Samuel N. White, deceased (Rept.'No. 236) ; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 51) directing the Court 
Claims to investigate claims for damages growing out of the 
riot of United States negro soldiers at Houston, Tex. (Rept. 
No. 235). 

Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to Whic! 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with s; 
amendment and submitted reports thereon ; 

A bill (S. 1255) authorizing the Texas Co. 
against the United States (Rept: No. 238) ; and 

A bill (S. 1302) for the relief of John H. Rheinlander (Rep 
No. 237). 


to bring 


Stil 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unaninx 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON:: 

A bill (S. 8127) granting an increase of pension to Ella k. 
Pangburn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (8S. 8128) to provide for the appointment of a distri: 
judge in the northern and southern judicial districts in 1), 
State of Mississippi, and for other purposes; to the Conunitter 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 8129) for the relief of Louisa Frow; to the Co) 
inittee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3180) for the establishment of a light vessel 4, 
mark the entrance to Grays Harbor, Wash.; to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 8181) to reimburse the governors of States 
Territories for expenses incurred by them in aiding the United 
States to raise, organize, and supply and equip armed forces 
of the United States in the existing war with Germany and iis 
allies, and to protect citizens of the United States in Mexico 
and on the Mexican border; to the Committee on Foreign Roe- 
lations. 

A bill (S. 31 authorizing the Secretary of War to donat 
to the city of Somerville, Mass., one German cannon or field 
piece; and 

A bill (S. 3188) authorizing the Secretary of War to dona 
to the city of Chicopee, Mass., one German cannon or fieldpiec 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S, 3134) granting an increase of pension to Clarence § 
Hall; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 8135) granting an increase of pension to Jo! 
Walden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3186) for the relief of Milton Jennings (wit! 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3137) granting a pension to Adah E. Allen (wit! 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 3188) authorizing the Secretary of the Interio: 
sell and convey to the Great Northern Railway Co. certain !a 
for stockyards, and for other purposes, at Browning Stati 
in the State of Montana; to the Committee on Public Lituds 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3139) for the purchase of land adjoining Fort Bliss, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3140) to amend the war-risk insurance «a: 
proved October 6, 1917, so as to apply to members of the mi 
or naval forces on and after April 6, 1917; to the Commi! 
Finance. 


and 


*>*) | 
Om 


te 


AMENDMENT DEFICIENCY, APPROPRIATION BIL! 


Mr. ROBINSON submitted an amendment proposing 
propriate $240, to make applicable the provisions of sectiol + 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act ! 
fiscal year 1920, to Leslie L. Biffle, an employee of the > 


fil's tit 


folding room, intended to be proposed by him to the fi 


TO FIRS1 


ficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committe . 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 3 
GOVERNMENT OF KOREA. | 

Mr. PHELAN submitted the following resolution (%. ! | 
200), which was read and referred to the Committee on lore's ; 
Relations: | : 
Resolved, That the Senate of the United States express 1s syiine @ 


with the aspirations of the Korean people for a government 
own choice. 








1919. 
HELLEN E. SULLIVAN. 
\ir. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 201), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the con- 


tingent fund of the Senate to Hellen E. Sullivan, sister of Jeremiah 
Sullivan, .ate a laborer in the heating and ventilating department of 
the United States Senate, a sum equal to six months’ compensation 


at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum 
to be considered as including funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. HARRIS. I submit a resolution, and ask that it may 
ever until to-morrow. 

The resolution (S. Res. 203) was read as follows: 
Whe 


70 


- 


cuding the Consular Service and office of the Foreign Trade Adviser, 
State Department, the War Finance Corporation, the Federal 
rve Board, and International High Commission, in the Treasury 
rtment, the Bureau of Markets, of the D. partment of Agricul- 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate Commerce Com- 


{ 
ol 


Res 
Dey 
ture 
mis 
Sh 


the 


ping Beard, and perhaps other agencies in other departments or 
establisnments of the Government, are, in the exercise of their lawful 
functions, engaged with matters having to do, either directly or 
indirectly, With the foreign commerce of the United States. but 
times work independently of each other and each without a 
kn edge of what any of the others may be doing in this direction ; 


reas in order to foster, promote, and develop the foreign commerce 
United States in the most effective manner, so as to meet 
sfully the competition of foreign agencies, it is essential that 
should be no unne*essary work or duplication of work on the 
part of the aforesaid agencies of the Government, and that there 
should be between such agencies that coordination and cooperation 
» essential to the successful promotion of the foreign commerce of 
the United States; and 
Where 
ng legislation to provide for such coordination and cooperation of 
gencies: Therefore be it 
Res i, That the heads of the several departments and establish- 
nts, hereinbefore referred to, be, and they hereby are, requested to 
the Senate as promptly as possible detailed statements cover- 
ng the character, amount, and estimated cost to the Government of such 
now being carried on under their respective jurisdictions 
rectly or indirectly has any relation to the fore'gn commerce of 





the United States or which may in any way be of value in connection 
with the prometion and development of such foreign commerce, which 
statemonts should also indicate the number of employees engaged on 
such work, and also to submit with such statements such suggestions 
and recommerdstions as they may be able to make looking to the 
eloser cooperation and coordination of the various agencies of the Gov- 
ernment for effective promotion of the foreign commerce of the United 
Btates 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The resolution will go over 
ander the rule, 


CALLING OF THE ROLL, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

fhe VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will call the roil. 

‘The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


B Frelinghuysen McLean Sherman 
Bankhea Gay McNary Simmons 
Beckhat Hale Moses Smith, Ga. 
Brande Harding Myers Smith, Md. 
Calder Harris Nelson Smoot 
‘ Harrison New Spencer 
Chan Henderson Newberry Swansor 
( Hitchcock Nugent Thomas 
‘ Jones, Wash, Overman ‘Townsend 
( Kendrick Ps ge Trammet! 
( Keyes Penrose Underwood 
I Kirby Phelan Wadsworth 
D Knox Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
as La Follett Poindexter Warren 
MAKIN Lenroot Pomerene Watson 
I Lodge Ransdell Williams 
; McCormick Robinson Wolcott 
eran McKellar Sheppard 
Mr. CURTIS, T was requested to announce the absence, on of- 
tk ness, of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], 
wile He 1 from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from Iowa, | 
iI. KENYON], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STertina], | 
“uu tie Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purpps]. 
i’. DIAL. I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
~outh Carolina [Mr, Samara] is detained on account of serious 
ess il his family. I wish this notice to stand for the day. 
‘Mr. WOLCOTT, The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
: ~~ nd the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jonrs] are de- 
| hed at a hearing before the Committee on Education and 
ase IEPPARD, The senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
9 (the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT] are 
ea rom the Senate on public business. The Senator from 
re S |Mr. SureLps}] and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Th are absent on official business. 
« J* VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one Senators have an- 


the roll call, There is a quorum present, 
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is the Department of Commerce and certain other governmental | 
agencies in various departments and independent establishments, in- | 


on, the United States Railroad Administration, the United States | 


| Mr. THOMAS. 
| 
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BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

_ Mr. McLEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7478) to amend sections 5200 an:! 
5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended 
by acts of June 22, 1906, and September 24, 1918. 


Mr. THOMAS. Is the morning business ended? 


Mr. McLEAN. I understand that the morning business is 
over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair passed through the 


regular order, but there were very few Senstors here when he 
went through with it. 

Will the Senator from Connecticut vield to 
me for a moment? 


Mr. McLBAN. 
OPERATIONS OF 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, some days ago, during th 
discussion of the treaty, some comment was made regarding 
| the activities of Mr. Bernard M. Baruch in connection with the 
peace conference, and particularly as to the assignment of th: 
sum of $150,000 by the President for the use of the commissio: 
upon which the United States was represented by Mr. Baruch. 
I wrote Mr. Baruch shortly afterwards, asking him to give a 
detailed statement of the activities of the board to which he 
had been assigned, together with the actual expenditures in 
curred on behalf of the United States, and how they were paid, 
together with a summary of his work upon the War Industries 
Board during the war. These he has supplied me with, and | 
ask unanimous consent to insert these summaries in the 
RECORD. 


I yield to the Senator. 


THE UNITED STATES WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD. 





; it is desired by the Senate to consider the expediency of enact- | 


There being no objection, the summaries were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SUMMARY OF PARIS OPERATIONS 


“Mr. Bernard M. Baruch arrived in Paris, at the call of the 
President, on January 11, 1919, to serve as one of the economic 
advisers of the American commission to negotiate peace. He 
was appointed technical adviser to the American peace commis- 
sion, American delegate on the economic drafting committee, 
and one of the American representatives on the reparation com- 
mission, the economic commission, and the supreme economic 
council. 

“When first called to Paris, Mr. Baruch was directed to 
bring only a secretary, hence could not at that time bring 
with him any of the technical experts and business men who 
were required to him in carrying out the work con- 
nected with the various assignments given him by the American 
commission. Realizing the need for such assistants to protect 
America’s interest in the peace processes, he wrote the President 
on February 4, 1919, asking permission to call to Paris a num 
ber of men qualified to assist and advise him in his work for 
the commission and suggesting the need of funds to defray the 
expenses of creating and maintaining the proposed organiza 
tion. To this request the President immediately replied on the 
following day, expressing approval of the plan that Mr. Baruch 
should bring over 8 or 10 of these men, and stating that in his 
opinion the best way to handle the expense would be through 
an allotment to the peace commission from the fund at the 
President’s disposal. Accordingly, on February 14, 1919, the 
President signed an Executive order providing as follows: 

“In order that Bernard M. Baruch, heretofore designated as a tech 
nical adviser of the American commission to negotiate peace, may be 
able properly to undertake the performance of such duties as have here 
tofore been, or may hereafter be, assigned to him by the American 
commission to negotiate peace, I hereby allot to the American commis 
sion to negotiate peace the sum of $150,000 from the appropriation fer 
national security and defense authorized in the general deficiency bill 
approved April 17, 1917; said sum to be subject to the disposal of 
Bernard M. Baruch for the purpose of creating and maintaining such 
organization, supplementary to that maintained by the American com 
| mission to negotiate peace for the carrying forward of its other activi- 

ties as said Bernard M. Baruch may find necessary. 

“This order shall take effect this 14th day of February, 1919 

“Thereupon Mr. Baruch called to Paris the following 
to act as his assistants and advisers: 

“Mr. Alex Legge, vice chairman of ithe War Industries Board, 
and in private life vice president of the International Harvester 
Le 

“Mr. Charles H. MacDowell, Chief of the Chemical Division 
of the War Industries Board and president of the Armour Fer- 
tilizer Works; 

} “Mr. Fred K. Nielsen, attorney and expert on 
treaties, formerly with the Department of State; 

“Mr. John C. Pennie, patent attorney ; 

“Dr. F. W. Taussig, chairman of the United States 
Commission ; 

“A. M. Patterson, expert in textiles; and 

“Mr. Donald Riley, lieutenant commander in United States 
Navy, chemical expert. 


assist 
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These gentlemen were accompanied by secretaries, and office 
accomodations were provided for them and such other clerical 


hel) aS was necessary eutside the Hotel Crillon, in rooms fur- 
nished rent free by the French Government, the limited office 
space furnished te Mr. Barueh at the Hotel Crillon being inade- 
quate for his enlarged organization. This group, augmented 
by the remaining members of the European mission of the 
United States War Industries Board, including L. L. Summers, 
chief technical adviser ef the board, who had represented the 
board in Londen and Paris since July, 1918, worked steadily 
and consistently under Mr. Baruch’s direction and played an 


important part in framing the reparational and economic 

he German and Austrian treaties, as well as a con- 
in the adjustment many complex economic 
¢ during th period. All of the offi- 
roup, so far as they were not paid by indi- 


Clauses of 
siderable part of 
problems arisin rmistice 


ial expenses of this ¢ 


vidual members personally, were paid out of the allotment above 
I ioned Mr. Baruch and several of his associates defrayed 
all their expenses, including transportation and automobiles, 
out of their own pockets 

“Acainst the allotment of $150,000 but one draft for $25,000 
was drawn, and this amount was converted into francs and 
deposited at interest in a Paris bank. Through the addition of 


interest and refundments this amount was increased to 


$25,380.34. 
The expenditures from this account during the period from 





February 14, 1919, to June 30, 1919, totaled $24,128.64, made up 
as follows: 

sp irtation and traveling expemses_____..-...-_------ $3, 247. 80 
(10 peeple) cca aia eal 6, 771. 83 
g allowances, civilians (17 people) __.-~...~--.--.-.. 11, 634. 21 
g llov ice fl a e sesiiainsshdhsiasiids icc tpaiiad. 7: ee 
s ' ie eae ‘ 28. 69 

i ile expense (meals for chauffeurs, medical attention 
1d taxi hire 24. 00 
Office expense res isla dis tiinain Aanceitileclbaiiaskaldscicalaloantill Bais 245. 75 
The balance of the working fund ($1,251.70, reduced by 


in converting this balance from francs 
was deposited on August 27, 1919, with 
together with the final accounting for 


$161.13 loss in exchange 
into dollars), $1,090.57 


ody 
the Department of State, 


this allotment. 

“After this account had been closed for filing with the De- 
partment of State, it was discovered that certain charges for 
the transportation to and from Europe and necessary travel 


there of some of the members of Mr. Baruch’s organization on 
Government transports, and the travel expenses of a returning 
member of his organization, had not been presented to the dis- 
bursing agent for Mr. Baruch. These charges total $833.71 
and will be charged against this account by the Department of 
State. After the payment of these charges, therefore, the total 
unexpe nded balance of the allotment will be $125,256.86. 

‘Mr. Baruch received not one cent on account of salary or 
living allowance from this or any other fund and no part of it 
was used even for the payment of any of his personal or official 


expenses ; nor was it used for any purpose other than that for 
which it was allotted, namely, the creation and maintenance of 
the organization. On the contrary, Mr. Baruch paid certain ex- 


penses of an official nature from personal funds. Thus he has 
reimbursed the Government for the cost of his travel to France 
on Government transport; and since the fund allotted became 
unavailable for expenses incurred after Jnne 30, 1919, Mr. 
Baruch himself paid the salaries and allowances of those of 
his staff who were required to remain in Paris after that date, 
amounting to $599.13. 

‘The work of the peace organization with which Mr. Baruch 
was associated included assistants and covered a period of ap- 
proximately five months, the total charges on which totaled less 
than $25,000. 

SUMMARY OF 


‘When a separate 


UNITED STATES WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD OPERATIONS. 
office was established for the raw mate- 
rials division of the Council of National Defense, in the Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D. C., April 9, 1917, one of the first 
instructions given by Mr. Baruch was to the effect that he wished 
to pay all expenses of his office, including office rent, furniture 
and equipment, and clerical assistance. 
‘In actually carrying out these instructions, where the Coun- 
of National Defense was in position to promptly supply 
1 equipment or additional force, request was made upon 
and under this arrangement they furnished three or four 
and some desks, chairs, typewriters, and other office 


cil 
needer 
them, 
clerks 
equipment. 
‘When the 
members of the 


War Industries Board was. created, the other 
board objected to a continuation of the arrange- 


ment by which Mr. Baruch paid expenses as above, and begin- 
ning August 1, 1917, the Council of National Defense took over 
the pay roll which Mr. Baruch had been carrying but never reim- 
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bursed Mr. Baruch for the amount expended by him for f 
ture and equipment; nor for rental for his own oftice spac 
of whie h amounted to more than $5,750. 

“During the period from April to August, 1917, in order to 
cover, so far as possible, all long-distance calls for the offic, 
the commissioner of raw materials, minerals, and metals : 
to prevent the possibility of personal calls being made at (x 
ernment expense, a separate telephone was installed for \), 
Baruch’s personal account, which did not connect with 
switchboard of the Council of National Defense, and this ’ 
was continued until the office in the Munsey Building 
cated on October 25, 1917. 

“Long-distance telephone calls were checked up by Council 
of National Defense, and when the call was for personal accoyy; 
a bill was rendered by the Council of National Defense ( 
charges, so that all personal telephone calls were paid for }) 

Mr. Baruch. " 

“All personal telegrams were paid for, generally on basis of 
monthly statement rendered by the telegraph companies, 

“Mr. Baruch always had a personal assistant, whom he ej 
paid personally or who was on a dollar-a-year basis. As ch; 
man of the War Industries Board he had three different 
sons in the capacity of assistant, two of whom—Messrs, 
Coreoran and John F. Smithers—he paid personally, and 
Harold T. Clark, who was a volunteer at a dollar a year, 

‘When Mr. Baruch resigned as chairman of the War Indus 
tries Board on December 31, 1918, he arranged to leave in } 
office his former stenographer, Miss L. Gertrude Ellis, whos 
name was taken off the pay roll of the War Industries Board 
of December 31, 1918, and who has received her salary since th 
date direct from Mr, Baruch. 

“At the time the armistice was signed, on November 11, 
the War Industries Board had approximately 1,669 persons 
its pay roll, of whom about two-thirds were girls and women. 
was felt that with the signing of the armistice and the shuttin 
down of the activities of the several war bodies that had bee: 
created in Washington there would immediately develop a large 
surplus of clerical help and that a great many of the girls and 
young women who had been brought from their homes to do war 
work in Washington would be left without jobs and without 
necessary funds to enable them to return to their homes. It was 
found that under the law there was absolutely no way in whic! 
any of the money that had been appropriated for the activities 
of the War Industries Board could be used for the purpose of 
sending these girls and young women to their homes, and Mr 
Baruch therefore placed at the disposal of the disbursing oflic 
of the War Industries Board a total of $15,000, to be used to 
fray the necessary traveling expenses of the female workers for 
the War Industries Board who wished to return to their homes 
or to the cities from which they were brought to accept e1 
ment with the War Industries Board. This action 

saruch’s part undoubtedly forced and hastened the action of 
Congress in passing a law providing for similar expenses fo 
Government clerks receiving not to exceed $1,400 per annum, bi 
this bill was net signed and did not become effective until Janu- 
ary 7, 1919, and by that time there was an actual shortage ¢ 
clerical assistance in Washington, which still exists; and whil 
the bill was made retroactive, the delay in its passage undoubt 
edly resulted in hundreds and perhaps thousands of cl 
stenographers being retained by their respective departments 
awaiting the signing of the bill, as these war workers were nol 


es back 


1918 


de 





; 1 
y and 
TKS add 


prepared to provide the neeessary funds to get themselves “ 
to their homes. In actual practice the bill was not appucsew 
to more than half a dozen of the employees of the War Indus 


tries Board, and out of the appropriation of that board the ex 
penses of only two of its employees were actually paid—one mae 
and one female. a3 
“When the War Industries Board was given the use of Ue ol 
Fuel Administration Building at EHighteenth and G Streets l! 
the summer of 1918 the building was arranged to ates for a 
small cafeteria for the employees of the building; | GO 
ernment does not provide money for the operation of a cal teria, 
so Mr. Baruch was asked to furnish the necessary working capl 
tal, which he did in the form of a check for $500, making it os i] 
sible to operate a cafeteria where every patron was served at an 
average actual loss of a very small fraction of a cent. ' 
“In July,.1918, Mr. Baruch was authorized by the | Preside! 
to establish a foreign mission of the War Industries B: ard, with 


yut the 











ation and 
headquarters in London, in connection with the creali : saat y 
establishment of international executives and the Fren siture 
British ministries of munitions. This required the exper 


necessary 


of money to defray expenses, and it was frequently ath 
that the money be available in advance. As there api pay 
was at that time no method by which real cash mone; ieeg 
had from the Treasury in advance of its expe nditul 


1919. 


enses of the foreign mission of the War Industries Board with 
he exception of transportation charges from the United States, 
which was provided in most cases out of appropriations of the 
War Industries Board. Mr. Baruch expended $54,071 to cover 
expenses of the foreign mission, every dollar of which is covered 
hy voucher, and there has been no reimbursement for this 
ginount or any part of it. 


mary of personal payments made by Mr. Baruch, including payments 
made ag one of the advisers to the American peace mission, 


Baruch has furnished all the money required to cover the ex- 


Salaries, equipment, and office rental, 1917_-_-- ‘ $5, 750 
personal assistants a ie en Pee le ate 8, 350 
‘ransportation of employees ; bt aioe 15, 000 
Cafeteria — — Onn nth emt ammaienin =e - 500 
1 gn mission 
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SPEECHES 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. 


hy 
Mr. 


PRESIDENT WILSON. 


President, will the Senator from 


Connecticut yield to me for a similar purpose? 
Mr. MCLEAN. I yield. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
Recorp the addresses of the President made on certain 
dates down to September 13. 

There being no objection, the addresses of the President 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PRESIDENT AT COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO, SEPTEMBER 12, 191% 


in the 
vere 


mE 
} 


Your excelleney, my fellow citizens, it is with the greatest 


pleasure that I find myself facing an audience in this great 
State. I echo the wish of the governor that it might be our 


ce to stay a long time in Idaho and know something more 
her fame, know her people, come in contact with her in- 
and see the things that we have all so long read about 
nd admired from a distance; but, unfortunately, it is neces- 
us to go back to Washington as soon as we can, though 
creat pleasure to escape from Washington. Washington 
interesting place, but it is a very lonely place. The 
the United States do not live there, and in order to 
vhat the people of the United States are thinking about 
ing about it is necessary to come and find out for your- 

ut really is my errand. 
ve taken pains since I was a boy so io saturate myself 
iditions of America that I generally feel a good deal 
that the impulses which I find in myself are 
an impulses; but no matter how thoroughly American a 
may be, he needs censtantly to renew his touch with all 
America and to be sure that his mind is guided, if he 
e in publie station, by the thoughts and purposes of his fellow 
trymen. It was, therefore, with the most earnest desire to 
tin touch with you and the rest of my fellow countrymen that 
[ undertook this trip, for, my fellow countrymen, we are facing 
now in which we can not afford to make a mistake. 
not let ourselves be deceived as to the gravity of that 
or as to the implications of that decision. It will mean 
deal now, but it will mean infinitely more in the 
\meriea has to do at this moment nothing less than 
the world whether she has meant what she said in 


}) tf 


LI 


nfidence 


oO} 


st confess that I have been amazed that there are some 
esponsible positions who are opposed to the ratification 

iy of peace altogether. It is natural that so great a 

full of so many particular provisions, should draw 
upon itself for this, that, or the other provision. It is 

at a world settlement, for it is nothing less, should 

sion for a great many differences of opinion with 
particuiar settlements of it, but I must admit that 

me that there should be any who should propose 
rangement be rejected altogether, because, my fellow 

his is the issue: We went into this Great War from 
have just issued with certain assurances given our- 
ziven the world, and these assurances can not be 
ess this treaty is adopted. We told the world and 
ourselves that we went into this war in order to 
it the kind of purpose represented by Germany in 
should never be permitted to be accomplished by 
‘ anybody else. Do not let your thoughts dwell too 
upen Germany. Germany attempted this outrageous 
Germany was not the only country that had ever en- 
the purpose of subjecting the peoples of the world 


} 
yn! 


, and when we went into this war we said that we 
idiers across the seas not because we thought this 
, Ut American fight in particular, but because we knew that 
He pur of Germany was against liberty, and that where 


a fighting liberty it was our duty to go into the 


a 


set this Nation up with the. profession that we 
‘t an example of liberty not only, but to lead the 
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world in the paths of liberty and justice and of right: and at 
last, after long reflection, after long hesitation, after trying 


to persuade ourselves that this was a European war and notl 
ing more, we suddenly looked our own consciences in the fac 
and said, ‘This is not merely a European war. This is a war 
which imperils the very principles for which this Government 
was set up, and it is our duty to lend all the force that we 
have, whether of men or of resources, to the resistance of these 
designs.” And it was America—never let anybody forget this 
it was America that saved the world, and those who propos 
the rejection of the treaty propose that, after having redeemed 
the world, we should desert the world. It would be nothing 
less. 

“The settlements of this treaty can not be maintained with 
out the concerted action of all the great Governments of the 
world. I asked you just now not to think exclusively about 
Germany, but turn your thoughts back to what it was that 
Germany proposed. Germany did direct ber first force agains 
France and against Belgium, but you know that it was not he 
purpose to remain in Franee, though it was part of her pu 
pose to remain in Belgium. She was using her arms against 
these people so that they could not prevent what she intende 
elsewhere, and what she intended elsewhere was to make an 


open line of dominion between her and the Far Bast. Phe 
formula that she adopted was Bremen to Bagdad, the Nort! 
Sea to Persia—to crush not only little Serbia, whom she tirs 
started to crush, but all the Balkan States, get Turkey in her 
grasp, take all the Turkish and Arabian lands beyond, pen 
trate the wealthy realms of Persia, open the gates of India, and 


by dominating the central trade routes of the world, dominat 
the world itself. That was her plan; and what does the treat) 
of peace do? For I want you to remember, my fellow country 
men, that this treaty is not going to stand by itself. ‘Tix 
treaty with Austria has now been signed; it will presently be 
sent over, and I shall lay that before the Senate of the 
United States. It will be laid down along exactly the same 
lines as the treaty with Germany; and the lines of the treaty 
with Germany suggest this, that we are setting up the ver 
States which 


Germany and Austria intended to dominate a 
independent, self-governing units. We are giving them wha 
they never could have got with their own strength, what they 


could have got only by the united strength of the armies of 


the world. But we have not made them strong by making 
them independent. We have given them what I have calle 
their land titles. We have said, ‘These lands that other: 


have tried to dominate and exploit for their own uses belon 
to you, and we assign them to you in fee simple. They 
did belong to anybody else. They were loot. It was brigandag 
to take them. We give them to you in fee simple. Bu 
what is the use of setting up the titles if we do not guarantee 
them? And that guaranty is the only guaranty against th 
repetition of the war we have gone through just so soon as tl 
German nation, 60,000,000 strong, 
and its spirit, for east of Germany the fertile field 
intrigue and power. At this moment the only people who 
are dealing with the Bolshevist government in Russia 


neve 


g, Can again recover its strengt! 


lies ra 


“~ i] 
al Li} 


Germans. They are fraternizing with the few who exercis 
control in that distracted country. They are making all thei 


plans that the financing of Russia and the commerce of Russi 
and the development of Russia shall be as soon as possible 
the hands of Germans; and just so soon as she can swing th 
great power, that also her road the E: and to the 
domination of the world. If you do not guarantee the title 
that you are setting up in these treaties, you leave the whol 
ground fallow in which again to sow the dragon's teeth wit 
the harvest of armed men. 

“That, my fellow citizens, is what article 10. that 
so much talked about in the covenant 


is to 


ist 


you hea 
of the league of nation 


does. It guarantees the land titles of the world; and if yo 
do not guarantee the land titles of the world, there can not } 
the ordered society in which men ean live. Off here in th 
beloved continent, with its great free stretches and its grea 


free people, we have not realized the cloud of dread and terre 


under which the people of Europe have lived. I have heare 
men over there say, ‘It is intolerable Ve would rather di 
now than live another 50 years under the cloud that has hung 
over us ever since the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, b« 
cause we have known that this force was gathering, we hav 
known what the purpose was ultimately to be, we have know! 
that blood and terror lay ahead of us, and we can not and will 


not live under that cloud any more.’ America, my fellow citi 
zens, is necessary to the peace of the world. America is abs« 
lutely necessary to the peace of the world. Germany realizes 
that: and I want to tell you now and here—I wish I could pri 
claim it in loud that they would reach the world 
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Germany wants us to stay out of this treaty. Not under any 
deception. Not under the deception that we will turn in sym- 
pathy toward her. Not under the delusion that we would seek 
in any direct or conscious way to serve Germany, but with the 
knowledge that the guaranties will not be sufficient without 
America, and that, inasmuch as Germany is out of the arrange- 
ment, it will be very useful to Germany to have America out of 
the arrangement. Germany knows that if America is out of 
the arrangement America will lose the confidence and cooper- 
ation of all the other nations in the world, and, fearing Amer- 
ica’s strength, she wants to see America alienated from the 
peoples from whom she has been alienated. It is a perfectly 
reasonable program. She wants to see America isolated. She 
is isolated. She wants to see one great nation left out of this 
combination which she never would again dare face. Evi- 
dences are not lacking—nay, evidences are abounding—that the 
pro-German propaganda has started up in this country coinci- 
dently with the opposition to the adoption of this treaty. I 
want these who have any kind of sympathy with the purposes 
with which we went into the war now to reflect upon this prepo- 
sition: Are we going to prove the enemy of the rest of the world 
just when we have proved their savior? The thing is intoler- 
able. The thing is impossible. America has never been unfaith- 
ful und she never will be unfaithful. 

“Do not let anybody delude you, my fellow citizens, with the 
pose of being an American. If I am an American I want at 
least to be an intelligent American. If I am a true American 
I will study the true interests of America. If I am a true 
American I will have the world vision that America has always 
bad, drawing her blood, drawing her genius, as she has drawn her 
people, out of all the great constructive peoples of the world. 
A true American conceives America in the atmosphere and whole 
setting of her fortune and her destiny. And America needs the 
confidence of the rest of the world just as much as other nations 
do. Ameriea needs the cooperation of the rest of the world to 
release her resources, to make her markets, above all things else 
to link together the spirits of men who mean to redeem the race 
from the wrongs that it has suffered. This western country is 
par excellence the country of progressiveism. I am not how 
using it with a big “P.” It does not make any difference 
whether you belong to the Progressive Party or not; you be- 
long te the progressive thought, and I hope every intelligent man 
belongs to the progressive thought. It is the only thought that 
the world is geing to tolerate. If you believe in progress, if you 
believe in progressive reform, if you believe in making the lot 
of men better, if you believe in purifying politics and enlarging 
the purposes ef public pelicy, then yeu have got to have a world 
in which that will be possible; and if America does not enter 
with all her soul into this new world arrangement, progressives 
might as well go out of business, because there is going to be 
universal disorder, as there is now universal unrest. 

‘Do not mistake the signs of the times, my fellow countrymen, 
and do not think that America is immune. The poison that has 
spread all through that pitiful nation of Russia is spreading all 
through Burepe. There is not a statesman in Europe who does 
not dread the infection of it, and just so certainly as those people 
are disconeerted, thrown back upon their own resources, dis- 
heartened, rendered cynical by the withdrawal of the only peo- 
ple in the world they trust, just so certainly there will be uni- 
versal upsetting of order in Europe. And if the order of Europe 
is upset, de you think America is going to be quiet? Have 
you not been reading in the papers of the intolerable thing 
that has just happened in Boston? When the police of a great 
‘itv walk out and leave that city to be looted they have com- 
mitted an intolerable crime against civilization; and if that 
spirit is going to prevail, where are your programs? How can 
you carry a program out when every man is taking what he can 
eet? How can you carry a program out when there is no au- 
thority upon which to base it? How can you carry a program 
out when every man is looking out for his own selfish interests 
und refuses to be bound by any law that regards the interests of 
the others? There will be no reform in this world for a gen- 
eration if the conditions of the world are not now brought to 
settled order, and they can not be brought to settled order with- 
out the cooperation of America. 

‘T am not speaking with conjecture, my fellow citizens. I 
would be ashamed of myself if upon a theme so great as this I 
should seek to mislead you by overstatement of any kind. I 
know what I am talking about. I have spent six months amidst 
those disturbed peoples on the other side of the water, and I 
can tell you, now and here, that the only people they depend 
upon to bring the world to settled conditions are the people of 
America. A chill will go to their heart, a discouragement will 


come down upon them, a cynicism will take possession of them, 
which will make progress impossible, if we do not take part not 
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only, but do not take part with all our might and with all oy; 
genius. Everybody who loves justice and who hopes for pro- 
grams of reform must support the unqualified adoption of this 
treaty. I send this challenge out to the conscience of ever 
man in America, that if he knows anything of the conditions of 
the world, if he knows anything of the present state of society 
throughout the world and really loves justice and purposes jus! 
reform, he must support the treaty with Germany. I do not 
want to say that and have it proved by tragedy, for if tht< 
treaty should be refused, if it should be impaired, then amidst 
the tragedy of the things that would follow every man would 
be converted to the opinion that I am now uttering, but I do no: 
want to see that sert of conversion. I do not want to see an 
era of blood and of chaos to convert men to the only practica| 
methods of justice. a 

“My fellow citizens, there are a great many things needine 
to be reformed in America. We are not exempt from those very 
subtle influences which lead to all sorts of incidental injustice, 
We ourselves are in danger at this present moment of minorities 
trying to control our affairs, and whenever a minority tries to 
control the affairs of the country it is fighting against the ip 
terest of the country just as much as if it were trying to upset 
the Government. If you think that you can afford to tive in a 
chaotic world, then speak words of encouragement to the men 
who are opposing this treaty, but if you want to have your own 
fortunes held steady, realize that the fortunes of the world must 
be held steady ; that if you want to keep yeur own boys at home 
after this terrible experience, you will see that boys elsewhere 
are kept at home. Because America is not going to refuse, when 
the other catastrophe comes, again to attempt to save the world. 
and, having given this proof once, I pray God that we may not 
be given occasion to prove it again! We went into this war 
promising every loving heart in this country who had parted 
with 2 beloved youngster that we were going to fight a w; 
which would make that sacrifice unnecessary again, and we 
must redeem that promise or be of all men the most unfaithful. 
If I did not go on this errand through the United States, if I did 
not de everything that was within my power that is honorable to 
get this treaty adopted, and adopted without qualification, I 
never could look another mother in the face upon whose cheeks 
there were the tears of sorrowful memory with regard to the 
boy buried across the sea. The moral compulsion laid upon 
America now is a compelling compulsion, and can not be escaped 
My fellow countrymen, because it is a moral issue, because it 
is an issue in which is mixed up every sort of interest in 
America, Iam not in the least uneasy about the result 

“If you put it on the lowest levels, you can not trade with a 
world disordered, and if you do not trade you draw your ow) 
industries within a narrower and narrower limit. This great 
State, with its untold natural resources, with its great unde- 
veloped resourees, will have to stand for a long generation stag 
nant, because there are no distant markets calling for these 
things. All America will have to wait a long, anxious genera- 
tion through te see the normal courses of her life restored. So, 
if I were putting it upon the lowest conceivable basis of tle 
amount of money we could make, I would say, ‘We have got 
to assist in the restoration of order and the maintenance of 
order throughout the world by the maintenance of the morale of 
the world.’ You will say, ‘How? By arms?’ That, I sus 
pect, is what most of the opponents of the league of nations, at 
any rate, try to lead you to believe, that this is a league 0! 
arms. Why, my fellow citizens, it is a league to bring about 
the thing that America has been advocating ever since I wi 
born. It is a league to bring it about that there shall nol be 
war, but that there shall be substituted for it arbitration and the 
calm settlement of discussion. That is the heart of tle league 
The heart of the league is this: Every member of the leasu 
and that will mean every fighting nation in the world excep 
Germany, agrees that it will never go to war without first hav 
ing done one or the other of two things, either having submitted 
the matter in dispute to arbitration, in which case it agrees abso 
lutely to abide by the result, or having submitted if (0 ' onsidera 
tion by the council of the league of nations, in which case } 
promises to lay all the documents, all the facts, in Its pos’ 
sion before the council and to give the counci! six months lM 
which to consider the matter, and, if it does not like the opinion 
of the council at the end of the six months, still to walt Tan 
months more before it resorts to arms. That is what aa 
has been striving for. That is what the Congress of the Unites 
States directed me to bring about. Perhaps you co hv" ™ 
where ; it was in an unexpected place, in the naval Cee? axive 
pill. Congress, authorizing a great building program = cea 
and the expenditure of vast sums of money to make : © ated 
one of the strongest in the world, paused a moment ane o™—" 
in the midst of the appropriation bill that it was the 
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, United States to bring about disarmament and that for 
that purpose it was the policy of the United States to cooperate 
he ereation ef a great international tribunal to which 
chon be submitted questions of international difference and 
controversy, and it directed the President of the United States, 
1 ‘ey than the close of this war, to eall together an inter- 
‘ional conference for that purpose. It evem went so far as to 
in apprepriation to pay the expenses for the conduct of 


«a conference in the city-of Washington. And that is a 
inuing provision of the naval appropriations bill, When I 
1o back with this covenant of the league of nations, I had 

ifilled the mandate of the Congress of the United States; and 


now they do not like it. 
‘There is only one conceivable reason for net liking it, my 


fellow citizens, and to me as an American it is not a conceivable 


eason: that is that we should wish to do some nation some 
vyeat wrong. If there is any nation in the world that ean afferd 


iit its purposes to discussion, it is the American Nation. 
If i be longed to some other nations, there are some things that I 
hat I would not like to see submitted to the discussion 
of mankind, but I de not know anything in the present purposes 
f the United States that I would not be perfectly willing to lay 
table of counsel in the world. In carrying out the 
» of the Congress, I was serving the age-long purpose of 
this great people, which purpose centers in justice and in peace. 
‘You will say, ‘ Well, why not go in with reservations?’ I 
wonder if you knew what that means. If the Senate of the 
United States passes a resolution ef ratification and says that 
fies on condition that so and so and so is understood, that 

ill have to be resubmitted to every signatory of the treaty; 
nd what gravels me is that it will have to be submitted to the 
German Assembly at Weimar. That goes against my digestion. 
We can not honorably put anything in that treaty, which Ger- 
signed and ratified, with Germany’s consent; whereas 
; perfectly feasible, my fellow countrymen, if we put inter- 
elations upon that treaty whieh its language clearly warrants, 

) notify the other Governments of the world that we do under- 
and treaty in that sense. It is perfectly feasible to do 
that, and perfectly honorable to do that, because, mark you, 
othing can be done under this treaty through the instrumen- 
ility of the council of the league of nations except by a unani- 
The vote of the United States will always be neces- 
“ary, and it is perfectly legitimate for the United States to notify 
the other Governments beforehand that its vote in the council of 
le league of nations will be based upon such and such an under- 
tanding of the provisions of the treaty. 
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‘The treaty is not susceptible of misunderstanding. I do not 
ject to painting the rese or refining fine gold; there is not 
iy phrase in the covenant of the league of nations that can 


egitimately be said to be of doubtful meaning, but if the Con- 
the United States wants to state the meaning over 
igain in other words and say to the other nations of the world, 
‘We understand the treaty to mean what it says,’ I think that 
i work of supererogation, but I do not see any moral objec- 
i lait. But anything that qualifies the treaty, anything that 
i condition to our ratifieation of it, must be submitted to all 
‘he others, and we must go ever this process again ; this process 
ich took six months of intensive labor, which teok six months 
very difficult adjustment and arrangement, which quieted 
lousies, which allayed suspicions, which set aside controver- 


ress ol 


és, whi ch brought about the most extraordinary union of 
ids that was ever brought about in so miscellaneous an 


lubly, divided by so many interests. All that must be gone 
fuin, and in the meantime the world must wait and its 
deeper, and all the pulses of life go slower, wait- 
what is going to happen, all because the United 

“lites usks the other governments of the world to accept what 
vy have already aceepted in different language. That is all 
‘at Lt aniounts to; I mean, all that the reasonable reservations 
wwunt to, Some of them amount to staying out altogether, 
the ‘m amount to a radical change of the spirit of the 
.funent, but Iam speaking now of these which some men of 
$4 conscience and of high publie purpose are seriously pressing 
order that there may be no misunderstanding. You can 
borg ' misunderstanding without changing the decument. 
~ - void a misunderstanding without qualifying the terms 
te document, beeause, as I have said and shall say again and 

. Al nora is at liberty as one of the voting members of 
ae — to state how she understands the articles of 
ftp that these things may sink in your thoughts, my 
Yemen oe because we are at a turning point in the 
rend tanec world. Out upon these quiet hills and in these 
tumeofh at one difficult sometimes for me to remember the 
vorld in which I have been mixing on the other 
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side of the sea; it is difficult for 
passions whieh moved upon the face of the other continents of 
the werld; it is difficult for me to remember the infinite suf- 
fering that happened even in this beloved country; it is difficult 
for me te remember the delegations from weak peoples that 
came to me in Paris, figuratively speaking, with outstretched 
hands, pleading that America should lead the w: iy out of the 
darkness inte the light; it is difficult out here in this great 
peace for anybody, even, I dare say, for these fine fellows in 
khaki whe were over there and saw something of it, to remember 
the whole strain and terror of the thing, but we must reme mber 
it, my fellow citizens, and we mist see to it that that strain and 
terror never come upon the world again. It is with this 
solemn thought, that we are at a turning point in the destinies 
of mankind and that America is the makewe ight of mankind, 


that I, with perfect _contidence, leave this great question to your 
unbiased judgment.’ 


me to remember the surging 


tHE PRESIDENT AT SPOKANE, WASH., SEPTEMBER 12, 191 


‘Mr. Mayor, my fellow countrymen, I esteem it a real privileze 
to stand face to face with a representative audience of this great 
city, because I have come uway from Washington, my fellow 
countrymen, not to make speeches but to get into contact 
just such bedies of men and women as this, 
exchanged ideas with them, 


9. 


with 
and feel that I have 
and with the utmost frankness of 
whieh I was capable. I bave not come to paint pictures of the 
fancy. I have come to disclose to you what E understand to be 
facts, and I want so much as possible to get down to the very 
essence and marrow of the things that we are now talking about. 
‘I do not think I need tell you, my fellow citizens, that Amer- 
ica and the world have come to the point where they must make 
one of the most critical cheices ever made by great bodies of 
men or by nations. They have now to determine whether they 
will accept the one chance that has ever been offered to insure 
the peace of the world. I eall it frankly a chance to insure the 
peace of the world. Nobody ean guarantee the world against the 
ugly passions that sometimes get abroad. oe ‘an enguge 
that the world will not again go mad with bleed: but I want to 
put it frankly to you: Though the chance should be poor, is it 
not worth taking a chance? Let men discount the proposed 
arrangements as much as they will; let us regard it as an in- 
surance policy. If you could get 10 per cent insurance of your 
fortunes in respect of peace, wouldn’t you rather take it than 
no insurance at all? Asa matter of fact, I believe, after having 
Sat in conference with .men all over the world and found the atti- 
tude of their minds, the character of their purposes, that this is a 
99 per cent insurance against war. If the nations of the world 


will indeed and in truth accept this great covenant of a league 
of nations and agree to put arbitration and discussion always 


first and war always last, I say that we have an immense insur- 
ance against war, and that is exactly what this great covenaut 
does. 

“T have found it necessary upon this trip, my fellow citizens— 
I have actually found it necessary—to tell great audiences what 
the treaty of peace contains. You never could divine it from 
the diseussion of the men who are opposed to it. Let me tell 
you some of the things that this treaty does, apart from the 
covenant of the league of nations which stands by common 
consent of those who framed it at the beginning of it. (Quite 
apart from the league of nations, it is the first attempt ever made 
by an international congress to substitute justice for national 
advantage. It is the first attempt ever made to settle the affairs 
of the world according to the wishes of the people in the parts 
of the world that were being dealt with. It is a treaty that deals 
with peoples and nations, and not with dynasties and Govern- 
ments. Every representative of every great Government I mei 
on the other side of the sea acknowledged, as I, of course, ac- 
knowledge, that he was master of nobody, that he was the serv- 
ant of the people whom he represented, and that the people he 
represented waated what the people of the United Stutes 
wanted; they wanted a just and reasonable and permanent 
settlement, and that is what this treaty tried to give them. It 
substitutes for the aggression, which always was the beginning 
of war, a settled title on the part of the weak nations, along with 
the strong, to their own territories, a settled right to determine 
their own policies, a settled right to realize the national hopes 
so long suppressed, to free themselves from the oppression so 
long endured. Europe was full of people under the iron and re- 
lentless hand of military power, and that hand bas been removed 
and crushed. ‘This treaty is the means of doing it. 

“The guaranty of this treaty is the part of the covenant of na- 
tions which you have heard most criticized. I mean the new 
celebrated article 10. Article 10 is an engagement of the most 
extraordinary kind in history. It is an engagement by all the 
fighting nations of the werld never to fight upon the plan upon 








hich they always fought before. They, all of them, agree 
ind preserve as against external aggression the terri- 


y and existing political independence of the others, 


to respect 


torial integrit 


and they agree that if there should be any breach of that cove- 
nant, the council of the league shall advise what steps shall be 
tnken to make the promises good. That is the covenant with 


you have been frightened. Frightened, my fellow citizens? 
Why, it is the only possible or conceivable guaranty against the 
that have ravaged the world, because those wars have 
habitually begun by territorial aggression, by the seizure of 
erritory that did not belong to the power that was effecting the 
eizure. How did this great war begin? It began by the inva- 
Belgium, and it was admitted by all German statesmen 
‘hat they never meant to get out of Belgium. By guaranteeing 
he territorial integrity of a country, you do not mean that you 
euarantee it against invasion You guarantee it against the in- 

ider staying there and keeping the spoils. The integrity is the 
the ownership. You agree never to take territory away 

om the people to whom it belongs, and you agree never to inter- 
fere with the political independence of the people living in these 
territories whose titles are now made clear by a universal inter- 
guaranty. 

‘I want to discuss with you very frankly, indeed, just as 
rankly as I know how, the difficulties that have been sug- 
vested, because I say, not in the spirit of criticism, but in a 
spirit of entire intended fairness, that not one of the qualifica- 
tions which have been suggested in this discussion is justified 
the language of the instrument. Let me take them one by 

In the first article of the covenant of the league it is 
provided that any member State may withdraw from the league 
pon two years’ notice, provided at the time of withdrawal it 
as fulfilled its international obligations and its obligations 
under the covenant. Gentlemen object that it is not said who 
hall determine whether it has fulfilled its international obliga- 
and its obligations under the covenant or not. Having 
suit at the table where the instrument was drawn, I know that 
hat was not by accident, because that is a matter upon which 
no nation can in judgment upon another. That is left to 
the conscience and the independent determination of the nation 
that withdrawing, and there is only one jury that it need 
fear and that is the great enbodied jury expressing the opinion 
maukind. I want to differentiate myself, therefore, from the 
men who are afraid of that clause, because I want to record my 
feeling in the matter that, as an American, I am never afraid 
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thet the United States will fail to perform its international 
obligations; and, being certain that it will never fail in that 
espect, [ have no fear that an occasion will arise when we 
eed be sensitive to the opinion of mankind. That is the only 


ury set up in the case, and I am ready to go before that jury 


it any time. These gentlemen want to say what the instrument 
says, that we can withdraw when we please. The instrument 
oes not say it in those words, but it says it in effect, and the 


that we should not please unless 
never will please, God helping us, 


is 


We 


nly Jimitation upon that 
e have done our duty 


io neglect our duty. 


“The second diflficulty—taking them in the order in which 
they have come in the covenant itself—is the article I was a 
moment ago discussing, article 10. Article 10, as I told you, 


says that if the promise to respect and preserve as against ex- 
ternal aggression the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of the member States is broken, then the council 
shall advise what is to be done. I do not know any but one 

eaning for the word ‘advise.’ I have been very curious and 
nteresied to learn how many other meanings have been put into 


t. I, in my surprise, have looked in the dictionary to be sure 
i was not mistaken, and so far as I can find out ‘ advise’ 
iments ‘advise.’ And more interesting than that, the advice 
can not be given without the affirmative vote of the United 
States. There must be a unanimous vote of the council before 
there is advice, and the United States is a member of the 


council by the constitutien of the league itself, a member now 
ind always a member, so that neither the United States nor 
uny other country can be advised to go to war for the redemp- 
‘ion of that promise without the concurrent affirmative vote of 
United States. Yet I hear gentlemen say that this is an 
nvasion of our sovereignty. My fellow citizens, if it is any- 
ihing, it is an exaggeration of our sovereignty, because it puts 


The 


our sovereignty in a way to put a veto on that advice being 
sive to anybody. Our present sovercignty merely extends 


to making choice whether we will go to war or not, but this 
extends our sovereignty to saying whether other nations shall 
so to war or not. If that does not constitute a very considerable 
insurance against war, I would like somebody to write a _pro- 

ision which would; because, at every point, my fellow citizens, 
tion of these gentlemen who eriticize this instrument is 
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either that they do not understand the covenant or that ih 
an Suggest something better, and I have not heard one « 
them suggest anything better. In fact, I have never heard an 
of them suggest anything. If the world is going to be at pes 
it must be this or something better, and I want to say ac 
it is a case of ‘ put up or shut up.’ 

“ Let me make a slight digression here, if I may, to speak ajo 
2 matter of some delicacy. I have had a creat many men say 
to me, ‘I am a Republican, but I am in favor of the league ¢j 
nations.” Why the ‘but.’ I want to tell you, my fello 
citizens, that there is one element in this whole discyssi 
which ought not to be in it. There is, though I say it myse! 
an element of personal bitterness. One would suppose th; 
this covenant of the league of nations was first thought ef ay. 
first invented and first written by a man named Wilso) I 
wish it were. If I had done that, I would be willing to have j; 
recorded that I had done that and nothing else. But I did yo; 
do it. I, along with thousands of my fellow countrymen, vo 
the idea 20 years ago, chiefly from Republican public men. 'T\< 
men like ex-Senator Burton, of Ohio. He has been preaching ; 
league of nations for 20 years. I do not want to mention napes 
because I do not want to record gentlemen against themselves 
but go through the list and you will find most of the leadine 
thinking minds on the Republican side in favor of this yer 
kind of thing, and I want to remind every Republican of thy 
criticism that he and his comrades have usually made of {ly 
Democratic Party, and the boast that they have generally made 
of their party. They said that the Democratic Party was 
party of negations and not a party of constructive policies, and 
that the Republican Party was a party of constructive policy 
Very well, then, why that ‘but.’ ‘I am a Republican, but | 
am in favor of the greatest constructive thing that has eyer 
been suggested!’ If I were a Republican, I would say, ‘1 an 
a Republican and therefore I am in favor of a league of n 
tions.” My present point is to dissociate the league of nations 
from the present speaker. I did not originate it. Ii 
my handiwork. It has originated out of the consciences and 
thought of men who wanted justice and loved peace for ge 
erations, and my relationship to it is just what my relationship 
ought to be to every public question, the relationship which ; 
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man bears to his fellow citizens when he tries to interpret their 
thought and their conscience. That is what I conceive to |x 


my part in the league of nations. I did have a part in sonic o! 
the phraseology, and every time I did it was to carry out the 
ideas that these gentlemen are fighting for. 

“ For example, there is one part of the covenant, the principal 
part of it, where it speaks of arbitration and discussion, where 
it provides that any member State, failing to keep these particu 
lar covenants, shall be regarded as thereby ipso facto to have 
committed an act of war against the other members. The wa) 
it originally read was, ‘ Shall thereby ipso facto be deemed at 


war with the other members,’ and I said, ‘No; T can not agree 
to that. That provision would put the United States at war 
without the consent of the Congress of the United States, and I 
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have no right in this part of the covenant or any other | 
to a provision which would deprive the Congress of the United 
States of its free choice whether it nrakes war or not.’ ‘There, 
and at every other point in the covenant where if was neces 
sary to do so, I insisted upon language which would leave th 
Congress of the United States free, and yet these gentleme 
say that the Congress of the United States is deprived of its 
liberty. I fought that battle and won it. It is not necessary ! 
them to fight it over again. 

“ You will say, ‘It is all very well what you say about tl 
of the United States being necessary to the advice provided th 
United States is not one of the parties to the dispute. In thal 
case it can not vote.’ That is very true; but in that case 1 has 
got the fight on its hands anyhow, because if it is one of the 
parties to the dispute the war belongs to it. It does not have 
go into it, and therefore it ean not be forced by the vote of Ue 
United States in the council to go into the war. The only th ng 
the vote can do is to force it out of the war. IT want to ask S00 
to think what it means when it is suggested that the { nited 
States may be a party. Aparty to what? A party to seizins soi 
body else’s territory? A party to infringing some other oe 
try’s political independence? Is any man willing to stand s : 
platform and say that the United States is likely to do eith zs 
those things? I challenge any man to stand up before i) Amer! 
can audience and say that that is the danger. 


Vou 


‘Ah ] tr some 


body else may seek to seize our territory or impair eur por’ 

independence.’ Well, who? Who has an arm lons eno ee oe 
has an authority great enough, to try to take a sinstc in 
American territory or to seek to interfere for one mo! ae 
the political independence of the United States? Phese & 


men are dreaming of things that can not happen, 2! o 
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bring myself te feel uneasy in the presence of things that I 
-now are not so. The great difficulty in this discussion, as in 
9 many others, is in the number of things that men know that 

» not so. 

‘But the Monroe doctrine.” T must admit to you, my fellow 
iizens, I do not know how the Monroe doctrine could be any 
ore explicitly accepted than it is in the covenant of the league 

utions. It says that nothing in the covenant shall be inter- 

»reted as impairing the validity of the Monroe doctrine. What 
more could you say? I did try while I was in Paris to define 
he Monroe doctrine and get it written into the document, but I 
i! confide to you in confidence that when I tried to define it 
i found that it eseaped analysis, that all that you could say was 
it was a principle with regard: to the interference of foreign 
wwers in the polities of the Western Hemisphere which the 
United States felt at liberty to apply in any circumstances where 
(hought it pertinent. That is not a definition. That means 
that the United States means to play big brother to the Western 
Hemisphere in any circumstances where it thinks it wise to 
play big brother. Therefore, inasmuch as you could not or 
vould net define the Monroe doctrine—at least I would not, 
weguse 1 do not know how much we may want to extend it— 
more could you say than that nothing in that instrument 
sall impair the validity of the Monroe doctrine? I tell you, 
iy ‘ellow citizens, that is the most extraordinary sentence in 
that treaty, for this reason: Up to that time there was not a 
nation in the world that was willing to admit the validity of the 
Monroe doctrine. T have made a great many speeches in my life, 
perhaps too many, but I do not think that I ever put so much 
ff what L hope was the best in me as I put in the speech in the 
onference on the league of nations in favor of the Monroe doc- 
and it was upon that occasion that it was embodied. And 
ve have this extraordinary spectacle, of the world recognizing 
dity of the Monroe doctrine. Yet these gentlemen seem 
to Want something more. What more could you get? Shall we 
1 to express their belief in the deity of the Monroe doc- 
They accept it for the first time in the history of the 
id, and they say that they will do nothing that will interfere 
I must submit that it is absolutely irrational to ask 
wunyvything more, 
But there is the question of somebody interfering with the 
domestic policies of the United States—immigration, naturaliza- 
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tion, tariffs: matters of that sort. There, again, I can not 
inderstand or feel the weight of the difficulty, because the 


ovyenaut says that if any international difficulty is brought under 
cussion and one of the parties claims and the council finds 
aut if is a matter of domestic jurisdiction, the council shall 
«to diseass it and shall make no report about it. The only 
you could make the document more clear would be by enu- 
: the domestie questions you hadin mind. Very well. I 
any lawyer here if that would be safe? Might you not be in 
danger of leaving out something? Might you not be in danger 
nuentioning something that would afterwards become im- 
it? The danger of makin list is that the mention of 
igs you do mention constitutes the exclusion of the things 
u do not mention. Inasmuch as there is no dispute of any 
tative students of international law that these matters 
are most concerned about—immigration, naturalization, 
iff, and the rest—are domestic questions, it is inconceivable 
council should ever seek to interfere with or to diseuss 
ich questions, unless we had ourselves deliberately made them 
rs of international agreement, and even the opponents of 
admit they would be suitable and proper subjects for 
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hose are the matters upon which they are talking about 
The only reservations | can imagine are reserva- 
say over again what the covenant itself says in 
lhinguage, and make it necessary that we should go back 
is nnd discuss new language for things that we all have 
if we are frank, are already in the document. 

is another matter. Somebody has said that this 
aun arrangement for the dominance of Great 
» ind he based that upon the fact that in the assembly 
council there are six representatives of the various parts 
British Hmpire. There are really more than that, be- 
Mise cach member of the assembly has three representatives, 
jut six units of the British Empire are represented, whereas the 
United States is represented only one unit. Let me be 
‘idactic for & moment and tell you how the league is constituted. 
Chere is an assembly made up of threc members of each of the 
“olstiluent States, and there is a council. The council is the 
only part of the organization that can take effective action. No 

action rest with the assembly at all, and it is only in 
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ibly that the British Empire is represented as consist- 
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ing of six units—for brevity’s sake I will say as having six 
votes. There is only one case when the assembly can vote at 
all, and that is when the council refers « matter in dispute to the 
assembly, in which case the assembly ean decide a matter by a 
majority, provided all the representatives of the nations repre 
sented in the council vote on the side of the majority. So that, 
alike in the assembly and in the council, the one vote of the 
United States is an absolute veto. I have said that there was 
only one case upon which the assembly could vote, and that is 
literally true. The council of the league is made up of one 
representative from each of the five principal allied and asso 
ciated powers; that is to say, the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan, and four other nations selected by the 
assembly of the league. The present members are 
Brazil, Belgium, and Greece. In the council is vested all t) 
active powers of the league. Everything that is done by the 
league is formulated and passed by the council, and a unanimous 
vote is required. Indeed, my fellow citizens, that is the only 
thing that seems to me weak about the league; I am afraid that 
& unanimous vote will sometimes be very difficult to get. Th: 
danger is not action, but inaction. The danger is not that they 
will do something that we do not like, but that upon some 
critical oceasion they will not do anything. If there is an) 
weakness in it, it is the safeguard that has been thrown aroun 
the sovereign power of the members of the council. If a matter 
in controversy arises and one of the parties demands that it 
shall be taken out of the council and put into the assembly, the 
council is obliged so to refer it, but in the final vote in the as 
sembly the affirmative action is not valid unless all the States 
represented in the council shall also in the assembly vote in the 
affirmative. As we can always veto, always offset with one 
vote the British six votes, I must say that I look with perfect 
philosophy upon the difference in number. 

“The justification for the representation of more than one 
part of the British Empire was that the British Empire is made 
up of semi-independent pieces, as no other Empire in the worl is. 
You know how Canada, for example, passes her own tariff law, 
does what she pleases to inconvenience the trade of the mother 
country. Canada’s voice in the assembly is merely a debating 
force. ‘The assembly is a great discussing body. It is a body 
in which some of the most valuable things that the league is 
going to do can be done, for I want to ask you, after you have 
read article 10 again, to read article 11. Article 11 makes it 
the right of any member of the league, however weak and smal! 
to call attention to anything, anywhere, that is likely to distur) 
the peace of the world and to draw it into debate, draw it into 
the open, draw it where everybody can get the facts and talk 
about it. It is the only time, my fellow countrymen, in the 
history of the world when weak and oppressed and restive 
peoples have been given a hearing before the judgment of man 
kind. Nothing is going to keep this world fit to live in like 
exposing in public debate every crooked thing that is going on 
If you suspect your friend of being a fool, the best way you 
can prove it or disprove it is by advising him to hire a hall. 
Then your judgment will be confirmed or reversed by the popular 
verdict. If you think a policy is good, you will venture to talk 
about it. If you think it is bad, you will not consent to talk 
about it. The league of nations takes everything into the public. 
It makes every secret agreement of every kind invalid; it pro 
vides that no treaty hereafter shall be valid unless registered 
with the secretary of the league and published. And after bring 
ing everything into the open, it authorizes the assembly to dis 
cuss anything that is likely to affect the peace and happiness of 
the world. In every direction you look the safeguards of this 
treaty are thrown around those whe are oppressed. 

‘“ Unless America takes part in this treaty, my fellow citizens, 
the world is going to lose heart. I can not too often repeat to 
you how deep the impression made upon me upon the other 
side of the water is that this was the Nation upon which the 
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whole world depended to hold the scales ef justice even. If we 
fail them, God help the world! Then despair will ensue. De 
spair is just at the door on that side ef the water now. Men 


not hope in Europe as they hope in America. They hope trem 
blingly. They hope fearfully. They do not hepe with eontidence 
and self-reliance as we do on this side of the water. Everywhere 
in Europe there is that poison of disorder and distrust, and shall 
we take away from this unsteady world the enly thing that re 
assures it? If we do, then where is the boasted independence 
of America? Are we indeed independent in our life of the rest 
of the world? Then why did we go inte the war? Germany 
had not directed her efforts immediately against us. We went 
in because we were partners with mankind to see that an iniquity 
was not practiced upon it. You know how we regard the men 
who fought the Civil War. They did the greatest thing that 
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wis to be done in their day. Now, these beys here, and the 
others like them, have done the greatest thing that it was pos- 
sible to do in our day. As their fathers saved the Union, they 
saved the world, and we sit and debate whether we will keep 
true and finish the job or not! My friends, that debate can not 
ast one minute longer than the moment when this country 
realizes what it means. It means that, having sent these men 
to risk their lives and having sent some, whose mothers’ hearts 
can count, to die in France, in order to redeem the world, we, in 
cool debate, in distant assemblies, say we will not consent that 
the world should reap the fruit of their victory! Nothing less 
than that hangs in the balance. I am ready to fight from now 
until all the fight has been taken out of me by death to redeem 
the faith and promises ef the United States. 

‘I leave the verdict with you, and I beg, my Republican 
fellow citizens, that you will not allow yourselves for one 
moment, as I do not allow myself for one moment, as God 
knows my conscience, to think of 1920 when thinking about 
the redemption of the world. I beg that you will cut that ‘ but’ 
out of your sentences, and that you will stand up, as you are 
entitled to stand up by the history of your party, and say, ‘I am 
«a Republican and therefore I am for the league of nations.’ I do 
not admit the indictment which has been brought against the 
Democratic Party, but I do admit the distinguished history of 
ithe Republican Party; I do admit that it has been the creator 
of great constructive policies, and I should be very sorry to see 
it Jose the prestige which it has earned by such policies. I 
should be very sorry to have any man feel that there was any 
embarrassment in supporting a great world policy because he 
belonged to a great constructive party, and that party a party 
of America—the constructive force in the world, the people who 
have dene the most advanced thinking in the world, and the 

op'e who, God helping them, will lead and save the world.” 


it—E PRESIDENT AT STADIUM TACOMA, WASH., SEPTEMBER 12, 1919. 
My friends and fellow citizens, it is very delightful to find 
iyself in this beautiful spot and very thrilling to find myself 
irrounded by so great a company of my fellow citizens. I can 
not in these circumstances make you a speech, but I can say 
something from my heart. I can say that I am profoundly 
clad to see you and profoundly touched by a welcome like this. 
I want to express my particular interest in this charming circle 
of school children, because one of the thoughts that has been most 
in iny mind recently is that we are making decisions now which 
ill mean more to the children than they mean to us and that 
us we eare for the future generations we will be careful to 
intke the right decisions as to the policy of the United States 
us one of the factors in the peace of the world. I give you my 
nost cordial greeting and my most profound thanks for this 
cenerous welcome.” 


HE PRESIDENT AT AKMORY, TACOMA, WASH,, SEPTEMBER 13, 


‘Mr. Mayor, Mr. Chairman, your excellency, my fellow coun- 
irymen, it is with very great pleasure that I find myself in 
vour presence. I have long wanted to get away from Wash- 
ington and come into contact with the great body of my fellow 
citizens, because I feel, as I am sure you feel, that we have 
reached one of the most critical periods in the history of the 
United States. The shadow of the war is not yet lifted from 
us, my fellow countrymen, and we have just come out of the 
depths of the valley of death. I thought that it might be 
useful if this morning I reminded you of a few things, lest we 
forget. It is so easy, with the strong tides of our life, to be 
swept away from one situation into another and to forget the 
real depths of meaning which lie underneath the things that we 
are merely touching the surface of. Therefore I thought it 
would not be impertinent on my part if I asked permission 
to read you the concluding passage of the address in which I 
requested the Government of the United States to accept Ger- 
many’s challenge of war: 

“*We shall fight,’ I said, ‘for the things which we have 
always carried nearest our hearts, for democracy, for the right 
of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own 
covernments, for the rights and liberties of small nations, for 

universal dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples 
aus will bring peace and safety to all nations and make the 
world itself at last free. ‘To such a task we can dedicate our 
lives and our fortunes, everything that we are and everything 
that we have, with the pride of those who know that the day 
has come when America is privileged to spend her blood and her 
might for the principles -hat gave her birth and the happiness 
and the peace which we have treasured. God helping her, she 


can do no other,’ 
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“That is the program we started out on. That is the pro 
gram which all America adopted without respect of party, x; 
shall we now hesitate to carry it out? Shall we now falter 9 
the very critical moment when we are finally to write jer 
name to the standing pledge which we then took? IT want i, 
remind you, my fellow citizens, that many other nations wer 
put under a deeper temptation than we. It would haye peo 
possible for little Belgium at any time to make terms with th« 
enemy. Belgium was not prepared to resist. Belgium knew 
that resistance was useless. Belgium knew that she could gx 
any term of advantage from Germany she pleased, if she would 
only submit, and at the cost of everything that she had Pe! 
gium did nothing less than underwrite civilization. I do yo 
know anywhere in history a more inspiring fact than that I 
have seen the fields of Belgium. I have seen great spaces swe 
of cities and towns as clean as if there had never been an 
thing there except piles of stone; and, farther in, in thai 
beautiful country, the factories are standing, the houses there 
but everything that could be useful taken out of the factorics: 
the machinery taken out and shipped to Germany, because Ger. 
many feared the competition of the skillful Belgians, and where 
it was too bulky to take away it was destroyed under the dire: 
tion of experts—not broken to pieces, but the very part th 
made it impossible to use it without absolutely destroyed, | 
have been over great plants there that seemed to the eye to 
have much of the substantial machinery left, but experts showed 
me that it could never work again. Belgium lies prostrated 
because she fulfilled her pledge to civilization. Italy could 
have had her terms with Austria at almost any period of 
the war, particularly just before she made her final stand at the 
Piave River, but she would not compound with the enemy. She, 
too, had underwritten civilization. And, my friends, this pas 
sage that I have read you, which the whole country accepted 
us its pledge, is an underwriting of civilization. 

“In order to let you remember what the thing cost, just let 
me read you a few figures. If I did not have them on official 
authority IT would deem them ineredible. Here is what the 
war cost. These figures do not include what the different 
powers loaned each other; they are direct war costs: 

“Tt cost Great Britain and her dominions $38,000,000,000: 
France, $26,000,000,000; the United States, S822,000,000,000: 
Russia, $18,000,000,000 ; Italy, $13,000,000,000; 2 total, includ- 
ing Japan, Belgium, and other countries, of $123,000,000,000. 
It cost the Central Powers: Germany, $39,000,000,000 ; Austria- 
Hungary, $21,000,000,000; Turkey and Bulgaria, $3,000,000,000; 
a total of $63,000,000,000. A grand total of direct war costs of 
$186,000,000,000—an incredible sum—to save civilization. Now, 
the question is, Are we going to keep it saved? The expendi 
tures of the United States were at the rate of $1,000,000 an 
hour, including the nighttime, for two years! 

“The battle deaths—and this is the cost that touches our 
hearts—were: Russia, 1,700,000; Germany, 1,600,000; lrance, 
1,380,000; Great Britain, 900,000; Austria, 800,000; Italy, 
364,000; the United States, 50,300 dead. <A total for all bel 
ligerents of 7,450,200 men dead on the field of battle! Seve 
and a half million! The totals for the wounded are not ob- 
tainable at present, but the number of torn and wounded for 
the United States Army was 230,000, excluding, of course, those 
who were killed. The total of all battle deaths in all the 
wars of the world from the year 1793 to 1914 was something 
under 6,000,000; in all the wars of the world for more than 
100 years fewer men died than have been killed upon the field 
of battle in the last five years. These are terrible facts, m) 
fellow citizens, and we ought never to forget them. We wen 
into this war to do a thing that was fundamental for the 
world, and what [ have come out upon this journey for is to 
ascertain whether the country has forgotten it or not. L have 
found out already. The country has not forgotten, and it Lever 
will permit any man who stands in the way of the fulfillment 
of these great pledges ever to forget the sorrowful day \\ hen he 
made the attempt. 

“T read you these figures in order to emphasize and sel 
a higher light, if I may,,the substitute which is offered to Us, 
the substitute for war, the substitute for turmoil, the substi- 
tute for sorrew and despair. That substitute is offered in the 
covenant of the league of nations. America alone can not Ul 
derwrite civilization. All the great free peoples of the world 
must underwrite it, and only the free peoples of the world ca 
join the league of nations. The membership is opel! or . 
self-governing nations. Germany is for the present exclu ed, 
because she must prove that she is self-governins; sore bse 
prove that she has changed the processes of her —— ee 
and the purposes of her policy ; but when she has prove ©) 
things she can become one of the partners in guaranteeing [is 
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vation shall not suffer again the intolerable thing she 
‘tempted. It is not only a union of free peoples to guarantee 


ization; it is Something more than that. It is a league of 
ons to advance civilization by substituting something that 
i make the improvement of civilization possible. 

“1 call you to witness, my fellow citizens, that our present 
ization is not satisfactory. It is an industrial civilization, 
nd at the heart of it is an antagonism between those who labor 
with their hands and those who direct labor. You can not 
ompose those differences in the midst of war, and you can not 
wivauce civilization unless you have a peace of which you make 
he peaceful and healing use of bringing these elements of 
-jvyilization together into a common partnership, in which every 
mar Will have the same interest in the work of his community 
that se have who direct the work of the community. We 
have t to have leisure and freedom of mind to settle these 
hing This was a war against autocracy ; and if you have dis- 
order, if you have disquieted populations, if you have insurgent 
elements in your population, you are going to have autocracy, 
hocuse the strongest is going to seize the power, as it has seized 
I want to declare that I am an enemy of the ruler- 
f any minority, however constituted. Minorities have often 
“ht and majorities wrong, but minorities cease to be right 
they use the wrong means to make their opinions prevail. 
We must have peaceful means; we must have discussion—we 
must have frank discussion, we must have friendly discussion— 
ad those are the very things that are offered to us among the 

itions of the world by the covenant of the league of nations. 
“T can not too often remind my fellow citizens of what the 
al heart and center of that covenant is. It lies in the pro- 
ous by which every member of the league—and, mind you, 
hat means every great nation in the world, except, for the time 
wing, Germany—solemnly engages never to go to war without 
rst having either submitted the subject to arbitration—in which 
t agrees to abide absolutely by the verdict—or submitted it 
or discussion to the council of the league of nations, laying all 
he documents, all the facts, before that council; consenting that 
he council shall publish all the facts, so as to take the world 
nto its confidenee for the formation of a correct judgment con- 
rning it; it agrees that it will allow six months for the de- 
iheration of the council upon the facts, and that, after those 
leliberations are concluded, if the advice of the council is not 
eptable, it will still not go to war for three months after the 
ring of that opinion. In other words, we have the pledge 
he nations of the world that they will sit down and talk 
verything over that is apt to make trouble amongst them, and 
haut they will talk it over in public, so that the whole illuminat- 
ng process of public knowledge and public discussion may pene- 
rate every part of the conference. I believe, for my part, that 
a 99 per cent insurance against war. I take it you want 
nsurance against war rather than none, and if it is not 
9 per cent, I dare say you would like 10 per cent. You would 
ke ne insurance rather than none at all, and the experience 
f vorld demonstrates that this is an almost complete 
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‘ly fellow citizens, imagine what would have happened if 


lere had been a league of nations in 1914. What did happen 
t :: Some time after the Crown Prince of Austria had been 
-sinated in Serbia, after the world had begun to forget even 
ical an ineident, the Austrian Government was prompted 
the Government at Berlin to make that the occasion for war. 
‘thought was, ‘Weare ready. The others are not. Before 
mobilize, before they can bring this matter even under 
ion, we will be at their gates. Belgium can not resist. 
ve promised, solemnly promised, not to cross her terri- 
but promises are seraps of paper. We will get across her 
ies into France before France can mobilize. We will 
‘hat assassination a pretext.’ They therefore made un- 
‘uscionable demands of Serbia, and, notwithstanding the fact 
t Serbia, with her sense of helplessness, practically yielded to 
‘hose demands, they would not even tell the world that she 
iclded; they went on with the war. In the meantime every 
ofice was telegraphing to its representative at Berlin, 
that there might be an international conference to see 
‘cent could not be effected, and Germany did not dare 
1 in conference. It is the common judgment of every 
“tun I met on the other side of the water that if this thing 
‘cn delayed and discussed, not six months, but six days, 
could have happened. 
€ we have all the Governments of the world agreeing to 
$$ an} thing that is likely to bring about war, because, after 
 Unous article 10 there is an article 11—there are 26 ar- 
-_. together, although you are not told about any of them 
‘irticle 10—and article 11 says that it shall be the 
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friendly right of any member of the league, big or little, to bring 
to the attention of the league—and., therefore, to the attention 
of the world—anything, anywhere, which is likely to disturb 
the peace of the world or to disturb the good understanding be- 
tween nations upon which the peace of the world depends. 
Wherever there are oppressed nations, wherever there are suf- 
fering populations, wherever there is a smoldering flame, the 
trouble can be uncovered and brought to the bar of mankind, 
and the whole influence of public opinion the world over will be 
brought to bear upon it. It is the greatest process of interna 
tional conference and of international discussion ever conceived, 
and that is what we are trying to substitute for war. That 
what we must substitute for war. 

“ Then, not in immediate connection with the league of nations 
covenant but in a later part of the treaty, there is what I have 
ventured to call the Magna Charta of labor. ‘There is the provi- 
sion for the constant regular international discussion of labor 
problems, no matter where they arise in the world, for the pur- 
pose of lifting the whole level of labor conditions; for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding the health of women «nd of children, for 
the sake of bringing about those international comities with 
regard to labor upon which the happiness of mankind so much 
depends. There is a heart in the midst of the treaty. It is 
not only made by prudent men but it is made by men with 
hearts under their jackets. I have seen the light of this thing 
in the eyes of some men whom the world deemed cynical. I 
have seen men over there, whose emotions are not often touched, 
with suffused eyes when they spoke of the purposes of this con- 
ference, because they realized that, for the first time in the 
history of mankind, statesmen had got together, not in order 
to lay plans for the aggrandizement of governments but in 
order to lay plans for the liberation of peoples; and what I want 
everybody in every American audience to understand is this: 
The first effective impulse toward this sort of thing came from 
America, and I want to call your attention to the fact that it 
‘ame from some of the very men who are now opposing its con- 
summation. They dreamed the dream that has now been 
realized. They saw the vision 20, 25, 30 years ago which all 

It is of particular impor- 


mankind are now permitted to see. 
tance to remember, my fellow citizens, at this moment when 
some men have dared to introduce party passion into this ques 
tion, that some of the leading spirits, perhaps I may say the 
leading spirits, in the conception of this great idea were the 
leading figures of the great Republican Party. I do not like to 
mention parties in this discussion. I hope that there is not a 
real thoughtful, conscientious person in the United States who 
will determine his or her opinion about this matter with any 
thought that there is an election in the year 1920. And, just 
because I want you to realize how absolutely nonpartisan this 
thing is, I want you to forget, if you please, that I had anything 
to do with it. I had the great privilege of being the spokesman 
of this splendid Nation at this critical period in her history, but 
I was her spokesman, not my own, and when I advocated the 
things that are in this league of nations I had the full and proud 
consciousness that I was only expressing the best thought and 
the best conscience of my beloved fellow countrymen. The only 
things that I have any special personal connection with in the 
league of nations covenant are things that I was careful to have 
put in there because of the very considerations which are now 
being urged. I brought the first draft of the covenant of the 
league of nations over to this country in March last. I then 
held a conference of the frankest sort with the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate. They made a number of sug- 
gestions as to alterations and additions. I then took all of those 
suggestions back to Paris, and every one of them, without ex- 
ception, was embodied in the covenant. I had one or two hard 
fights to get them in. 

* “ You are told, my fellow citizens—it is amazing that anybody 
should say it—that the covenant does not satisfactorily recog- 
nize the Monroe doctrine. It says in so many words that noth- 
ing in that covenant shall be construed as impairing the validity 
of the Monrce doctrine. The point is that up to that conference 
there was not a nation in the world that could be induced to 
give official recognition to the Monroe doctrine, and here in this 
great turn of the tides of the world all the great nations of the 
world are united in recognizing the Monroe doctrine. It not 
only is not impaired but it has the backing of the world. And 
at every point where suggestions were made they were accepted ; 
and the suggestions came for the most part from the Republican 
side of the committee. I say that because I am particularly in- 
terested, my fellow citizens, to have you realize that there is no 
politics in this business, except that profoundly important poli- 
tics, the politics of civilization. I have the honor to-day of 
speaking under a chairman who, I understand, is a member of 
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the Republican Party, and every meeting that I have spoken at 
on this trip, so far as I remember, has been presided over by a 
Republican. I am saying these things merely because I want to 
rend the riot act to anybody who tries to introduce politics. 

“ Some very interesting things happened while we were on the 
other side of the water. One of the most distinguished lawyers 
in the United States, Mr. Wickersham, of New York, who was 
the Attorney General in Mr. Taft’s Cabinet, came over to 
iurope, I am told—TI did not see him while he was over there— 
to oppose the things that he understood the American peace com- 
mission was trying to accomplish, and what happened to Mr. 
Wickersham? He was absolutely converted, above all things 
else, to the necessity for a league of nations not only but for this 
league of nations. He came back to the United States and has 
ever since, in season and out of season, been preaching in public 
advocacy of the adoption of this covenant. I need not tell you 
of the conspicuously fine work which his chief, Mr. Taft, has 
been doing in the same cause. I am very proud, my fellow 
citizens, to be associated with these gentlemen. I am very 
proud to forget party lines, because there is one thing that is so 
much greater than being a Republican or a Democrat that those 
names ought never to be mentioned in connection with, and that 
is being an American. There is only one way to be an American, 
and that is to fulfill the pledges that we gave the world at our 
birth, that we have given the work at every turn in our history, 
and that we have just now sealed with the blood of some of our 
best young men. 

“Ah, my fellow citizens, do not forget the aching hearts that 
are behind discussions like this. Do not forget the forlorn 
homes from which those boys went and to which they never 
came back. I have it in my heart that if we do not do this great 
thing now, every woman ought to weep because of the child in 
her arms. If she has a boy at her breast, she may be sure that 
when he comes to manhood this terrible task will have to be done 
once more. Everywhere we go, the train when it stops is sur- 
rounded with little children, and I look at them almost with 
tears in my eyes, because I feel my mission is to save them. 
Th clad youngsters with flags in their hands—I pray God 
that they may never have to carry that flag upon the battle field! 

“ There have been, if I may make a slight digression, some 
very amusing incidents on this journey. At Billings a number 
of boys were chasing the train as it pulled slowly out with flags 
and yelling all sorts of pleasant things to their friend “ Woody.” 
On this occasion one youngster in his enthusiasm insisted that I 
should take his flag and he handed it up to me. The boy next to 
him did not have a fiag and he looked a good deal disconcerted 
for a moment, but then he put his hand in his pocket and said, 
‘Here, I will give you a dime.’ I would like to believe that that 
dime has some relation to the widow’s mite—others gave some- 
thing; he gave all that he had. After all, though that is merely 
a passing incident, it is illustrative of the spirit of this country, 
my fellow citizens. There is something in this country that is 
not anywhere else in the world. There is a confident looking 
forward to better times. There is a confidence that we can work 
out the most difficult problems. There is none of that heavy, 
leaden discouragement that rests upon some other countries. 
fiave you never crossed the sea in times of peace and noticed the 
immigrants who were going back to visit their folks, and then, on 
the return voyage, the immigrants who were coming in for the 
first time—the extraordinary contrast in the appearance of the 
two groups? The group going out, having felt the atmosphere 
of America, their faces bright, a sort of a sense of initiative 
about it, having been freed to be men and individuals: and 
ihose coming back, bearing all sorts of qucer bundles, looking a 
bit anxious, just a little doubtful of the hope with which they 
looking forward to the new country. It is the alchemy, the 
miracle of America, and it is the only country in the world, so 
far as my observation goes, where that miracie is wrought, and 
the rest of the world knows that. The rest of the world implores 
America’s aid—not her material aid; they are not looking for 
our doliars; they are not looking for our guns. They are say- 
ing, ‘Show us the road that led you out of the wilderness and 
made you great, for we are seeking that read.’ Now that the 
sreat treaty of peace has established the oppressed peoples of the 
world who were affected by this treaty on their own territory, 
given them their own freedom, given them command of their own 
affairs, they are looking to America to show them how to use 
that new liberty and that new power. 

When I was at that wonderful stadium of yours a few 
minutes ago, a little child, a little girl in white, came and pre- 
sented me with some kind of a paper—lI have not had time read 
it yet—from the Poles. I dare say that it is of the sort that I 
have received a great many of—just an expression of a sort of 
childlike and pitiful thanks that America assisted to free 
Poland. Poland never could have freed herself. We not only 
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tore Germany’s hands away from where she meant to 
ravage of the rights of the others, but we took those 
who had been under her power before and said, 
free yourselves, but we believe in liberty. Here is your own 
land to do with as you please.’ I wish that some of the om 
who are opposing this treaty could get the vision in their he ir 
of all it has done. It has liberated great populations, {; 
set up the standards of right and of liberty for the first ; Ine 
where they were never unfurled before, and then has ! ced 
back of them this splendid power of the nations combined. Fo} 
without the league of nations the whole thing is a house of ¢»; ds 
Just a breath of power will blow it down. Whereas wit! the 
league of nations it is as strong as Gibraltar. Let them cated 
this vision; let them take in this conception; let them take 
counsel of weeping mothers; let them take counsel of bere, x] 
fathers who used to have their sons at their sides and ay now 
alone; let them take counsel of the lonely farms where her 
used to be a boy to help the old man and now he can noi even 
get a hired man to help him, and yet he is trying to feed the 
world ; let them realize that the world is hungry, that the world 
is‘ naked, that the world is suffering, and that none of these 
things can be remedied until the minds of men are reassiired, 
That is the fundamental fact, my fellow citizens, 

“If I wanted to have a joint debate with some ma) 
wanted to put our part in this business down on the lowest 
possible level of how much money we were going to make oy! 
of it, I could silence him by showing that so long as the world 
is not reassured its industries will not begin again, that wnles< 
its industries begin again, there will be nothing to pay for any- 
thing with, that unless its industries begin again there will } 
no market for the goods of America, and that we will have to 
rest content with our domestic markets at the very time when 
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we had enlarged our enterprises in order to make peaceful con- 
quest of the world. The very processes of war have driven ow 


industries to a point of expansion where they will be chilled 
and ruined if they do not presently get a foreign outlet. ‘There- 
fore, on the lowest basis, you have got to guarantee and under 
write civilization or you have ruined the United States. But ] 
do not like to talk about that side of it. I believe in my hear 
that there is hardly a man in America, if you get really back 
of his superficial thoughts, who is not man enough to be willing 


to make the sacrifice to underwrite civilization. It is only 
sacrifice that tells. Don’t you remember what we used to cry 


during the liberty loans, ‘Lend until it hurts. Give until i 
hurts. When I heard, in some Western States, that people 
drew their savings out of banks that were giving them 
cent on the savings and invested them in the first liberty loa: 
that was to yield them 33 per cent, I said to myself, ‘ That is 
America.’ They were helping the Government at a sacrifice 
They were not thinking of the dollars, They were thinkilg o 
the dignity and might and majesty and destiny of the United 
States, and it is only that vision, my fellow citizens, thai ] 
ever lift us out of the slough in which men now are wading 
“Tt is a pitiful spectacle that the great bodies of our fello\ 
citizens should be arrayed against each other. One of the mos 
startling things that I ever realized was, months and montlis 
ago, when I was trying to moderate and assist in settling som 
of the diffieulties between the railroads and their employees. I 
asked the representatives of the railway brotherhoods to com 
to the White House, and I asked the presidents of the great rau 
way systems to come to the White House, and I found that eac! 
side had a profound suspicion of the other, that the rallwva) 
presidents were not willing to trust what their men said an 
the men were not willing to trust what the railway presicenls 
said. When I took over the railroads in the name 0! Uf 
Government, I said to a group of fine-spirited men, a gr 
railway presidents, who were trying to unify Le admin 
tion of the railroads for the purposes of the war-—t saia, =i) 
ingly, but with a little sadness, ‘ Well, at any rate, genticnich, 
these men will trust me, and they do not trust you.’ I did he 
say it with pride; I said it with sorrow. I did hot know 
whether I could justify their trust or not, but I did know 
I was willing to talk things over with them when ver anytl 
was the matter, and that if we were equally inteliigen 
equally conscientious, we could get together whenever al, 
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went wrong. I could not help suspecting that this distrust, 0" 
mutual distrust, was the wedge that was beips cirivel ©" 
society, and society can not live with a great wedge a! the - 
of it. Society can not get on industrially or socially wit sted 
such wedge driven into its heart. We must see that the pro e 
of peace, the processes of discussion, the processes of faitiic® 
the processes of equity, the processes 0! sympathy p< om copes 
our affairs, I have never known anybody who had a gee '" 
who was unwilling to discuss it. Whenever I find a ma ooo 


ing out stifly against consulting with the other 














his case is bad. 
ihe truth, and a man who has the truth on his side need not be 


The only unconquerable thing in the world is 


afraid of anybody. You know what witty and eloquent old 
Oliver Wendell Helmes once said. He said, ‘ You needn’t 
ear to handle the truth roughly; she is no invalid.’ The truth 

ihe most robust and indestructible and formidable thing in 
ihe world. There is a very amusing story of a distinguished 
lawyer at Charleston, 8S. C., of a very much older generation 
jun ours, Who was followed out of the court one day after los- 

« « civil suit by his client, who abused him. He called him 
» thief and a liar and everything that was disagreeable, and 
‘i. Peddigrew paid not the slightest attention to him, until 
ie culled him a Federalist, and then he knocked him down. A 
friend said to him, ‘Why, Mr. Peddigrew; why did you knock 
him down for that? That was the least offensive thing he said.’ 
‘Yes, damn him,’ Peddigrew said, ‘but it was the only true 
thing he said.’ 

“Now, the nations of the world have declared that they are 
noi afraid of the truth, that they are willing to have all their 
iffairs that are likely to lead to international complications 
brought into the open. One of the things that this treaty inci- 
dentally does is absolutely to invalidate all secret treaties. 
Kverything is to be open. Everything is to be upon the table 
around which sit the representatives of all the world, to be 
looked at from the point of view of everybody—the Asiatic, 
ihe African, the American, the European. That is the promise 
of the future; that is the security of the future. I hope that no 
atte will be made to qualify or embarrass the great 
process Which is inevitable, and I confidently predict that some 
day we shall look back with surprise upon the fact that men 
in Ameriea, above all places, should ever have hesitated to do 
this great thing. 

“It has been a privilege, my fellow citizens, to make this sim- 
ple presentation of a great theme to you, and I am happy in 
arrying away with me recollections of the generous response 
you have made to a plea which I can only characterize as a 
which has come from the heart of a true American.” 
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‘ESIDENT AT HIPPODROME, SEATTLE, WASH., SEPTEMBER 13, 


\ir. Spangler, ladies, and gentlemen, it was agreed that I 
should make no address on this occasion, and I am not going 
to inflict upon you anything that can bear so dignified a name, 
but when Mr. Spangler asked me if I would extend a word of 
yreeting to you I at once thought of the wonderful greeting 
that you and your fellow citizens have extended to me, and it 
would indeed be ungracious if I did not say how much I have 
appreciated your welcome and how delightful it is to be asso- 
ciated with you even for a few hours in this great city of 


Seattle 


1919. 


| have been in Seattle before, when I attracted less atten- 

| admired the city then, as I admire it still, and I could 
see it better then than I have seen it to-day. To-day I had too 
uch of an escort to be really able to see the new features of 
the city with which I was not familiar. I was reminded of 
soe of our experiences on the other side of the water, when 
ve had to be eareful not to let anybody know we were coming 
lo a particular place for fear we would be escorted by so many 
persons that we would not see the place; and I have found in 
Washington that I am not to see the interesting things in Wash- 
igion until my term is over, because all the officials in public 
Inildings feel it necessary to escort me all over the buildings, 
ind | either see the things that I did not care to see, because 
they insist upon it, or I see nothing. 

‘but, jesting aside, by fellow citizens, it was very delightful 
10 see so many friendly faces on these beautiful streets. What 
I liket about it was not so much the cheers as the facial ex- 
pressions that aecompanied the cheers. They made me feel 
really welcome, and I could only fancy and hope that it was 
the reflection in their faces of the way I felt toward them. I 
Suppose that a man in public life must renew himself constantly 
hy diveet contact with his fellow citizens, get the feel of the 
power of opinion and of sentiment in this country, and 
¢ else heartened me so much as I have crossed the conti- 
s to feel the uniformity of impulse and sentiment from 
! ein to the other. There is no essential division in the 
‘houcht or purpose of the American people, and the interesting 
‘hing (o me is their steadiness. No amount of debate will set 
them off their balance in their thinking, because their thinking 

sed upon fundamental impulses of right, and what they 
\o know is not the difficulties but the duties: ahead of 
ind if you point the duties out to them they have a con- 
‘empl for the difficulties. It is that consciousness which I have 
“ ollen gained in moving from one part of this beloved country 
‘0 another that makes me so profoundly proud to be an Ameri- 
cin. It was not, indeed, my choice to be an American, because 
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I was born here, and I suppose that I can not ascribe any 
credit to myself for being an American; but I do claim the 
profoundest pleasure in sharing the sentiments and in having 
had the privilege for a few short years of trying to express the 
sentiments of this free Nation, to which all the world looks for 
inspiration and leadership. 

“That is the dominating thought that I have. I will not say 
the dominating thought; it is the controlling knowledge that 
I have, for I learned to know on the other side of the water 
that all the world was looking to us for inspiration and leader- 
ship, and we will not deny it to them.” 

COAL-MINING SITUATION. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, on yesterday I pre- 
sented and had read into the Recorp a letter from the presiden( 
of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation. I then stated 
that I would have read for the information of the Senate the 
demands made by the bituminous coal miners to the mine opera - 
tors. I now send to the desk the report of the scale committe: 
of the United Mine Workers of America, and I ask that it be 
read in connection with the letter which I send to the desk, and 
also the reply of the mine operators to the mine workers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

THE CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 

COAL PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Altoona, Pa., September 2}, 


Chair 


1919, 
Mr. T. H. WATKINS, 


910 Whitehall Building, New York. 


Dear Str: Inclosed herewith find copy of report of the scale commit- 
tee of the United Mine Workers convention at Cleveland, Ohio, which 
was adopted yesterday. The adoption of this report, in my opinion, pre- 
cludes all hope of averting a nation-wide strike in the bituminous, and 
possibly the anthracite, coal industry. 

This demand includes $8 a day for six hours; 60 per cent increase in 
all tonnage, yardage, and dead-work rates; elimination of the automatie 
penalty clause ; and establishment of a weekly pay day. 

You will note by the terms of the proposed demands that the scale 
committee representing the United Mine Workers of America has no 
power to negotiate an agreement, but must reconyene the convention 
which adopted these demands for ratification. 

I am also inclosing copy of the nationalization plan adopted Saturday. 

Very truly, yours, ps 
CARLES O'NEILL, 
General Secretary. 

REPORT OF SCALE COMMITTEE OF UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
To the Twenty-seventh Consecutive Constitutional and Fourth Biennial 

Convention of the United Mine Workers of America. 

GREETINGS: We, your scale committee, to whom has been delegated 
the duty of drafting a proposed wage scale, herewith submit for your 
consideration and acceptance the following report: 

First. We recommend that this report be accepted as a substitute for 
all wage-scale resolutions that have been presented to the convention. 

Second. We recommend that this convention demand a 60 per cent 
increase to be applicable to all classifications of day labor and to all 
Siena FESEES, and dead-work rates throughout the central competi- 
tive field. 

Third. We recommend that this convention demand that all wage 
agreements that are negotiated to replace existing agreements shall be 
based on a_ six-hour work day, from bank to bank, five days per week. 

Fourth. That all day labor shall be an time and a half for overtime 
and double time for all work done on Sundays and legal holidays. 

Fifth. That all agreements entered into by the United Mine Workers 
of America shall have incorporated therein a provision providing for a 
weekly pay day. 

Sixth. That all double-shift work on the coal shall be abolished ex 
cept as may be necessary for development and ventilating purposes, and 
development for increased tonnage shall not be regarded as being a 
reason for double-shift work, it being understood that this rule shall 
not be applicable to new mines that are in the process of development. 

Seventh. That no automatic penalty clayse shall be written into any 
agreement entered into by the United Mine Workers of America. 

Eighth. That all internal differences not covered by joint interstate 
agreement shall be referred back to the respective districts for adjust- 
ment. 

Ninth. That al! contracts in the bituminous field shall be declared as 
having automatically expired November 1, 1919, and that no sectional 
settlement shall be allowed; and new contracts must run concurrently 
for a period of two years in ali bituminous districts under our juris- 
diction. 

Tenth. That agreements negotiated for outlying districts shall be 
retroactive and become effective on the date upon which the agreement 
for the central competitive fleld becomes effective. 

Eleventh. That no agreement for the central competitive field shall 
be concluded until after this convention has been reconvened and the 
agreement has been ratified by the reconvened convention, which recon 
vened convention shall also define a policy to be applicable to outlying 
districts, and that the reconvened convention shall be held in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., on such date as may be designated by the resident inter- 
national officials. 

Twelfth. We recommend that in event a satisfactory wage agreement 
is not secured for the central competitive field before November 1, 1919, 
to replace the one now in effect, that the international officials be 
authorized to, and are hereby, instructed to call a general strike of all 
bituminous miners and mine workers throughout the United States, the 
same to become effective November 1, 1919. 

Thirteenth. That this convention go on record as favoring the ratifi 


eation of the wage demands made by the anthracite miners in their . 


tri-State convention, which was held in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., from August 
10 to 23, inclusive, and that we pledge to the anthracite mine workers 
our power and influence in aiding them to the fulfillment of their 
demands. 


(Signed by District Presidents.) 








NATIONALIZATION, 

This plan for nationalization of coal mines was adopted by delegates 
te the United Mine Workers’ convention Saturday, September 20: 

‘Coal mining is a basic incustry, Saiiupenenie to the economic life 
of the Nation and to the well-being of the Nation's citizens. 

“The all-impertart eea!l resources of our country are owned and 
controlled by private interests. Under the prevailing system of private 
ownership coal is mined primarily for the purpose of creating profits 
for the coal owners. The production of ceal under this system is 
characterized by an apprlling economic waste. 

“Tbe incomparable natural resources of America, and particularly 
those of timber and coal, are being despoiled under a system of pro- 
duction which wastes from 33 to 50 per cent ef these resources in 
order that the maximum ameunt of dividends may accrue to those 
capitalists who have secured ownership of these indispensable commodi- 
ties. 

** OWNERSHIP. 

“We held that the coal supply of our Nation should be owned by the 
Commonwealth and operated in the interest of and for the use and 
comfort ef all of the people of the Commonwealth. 

“Countless generations of men and women will doubtless follew us, 
and the American people ef this generation owe a solemn duty to them 
in protecting with zealous care and conserving with wise administra- 
tien these great treasures that a beunteous nature bas bestewed upon 
us in such genereus measure. 

“ Our eoal resources are the birthright ef the American people for all 
time to come, and we hold that it is the immediate duty of the Ameri- 
can people to prevent the profligate waste that is taking place under 
private ownership of these resources by having the Government take 
such steps as may be necessary providing for the nationalization of the 
coal-mining industry ef the United States. 

*‘ PRIVATE RIGHTS. 

‘Under private ownership, where preduction is conducted for private 
gain, the spirit of the times seems to be ‘After us the deluge.’ 

“This must be supplanted by a system where production will be for 
use and the common good, and economic waste will give way to con- 
servation of the Nation's heritage in the interest of posterity. 

“We, the United Mine Workers of America, in international conven- 
tion assembicd, representing the workers whe have their lives and the 
welfare of their d: pendents invested in the coal mines of our country, 
do therefore resolve: 

“Phat we demand the immediate nationalization of the coal-mining 
imlustry of the United States. 

“That we Instruct our international officers and the international 
executive board to have a bill prepared for submissivn to Congress con- 
taining the fellowing provisions : 

“1. That the (ievernment, threugh act of Congress, acquire title to 
all coal properties within the United States now owned by private in- 
terests by purchasing said properties at a figure representing the actual 
valuation of said properties as determined upon imvestigation by ac- 
credited agents of the Federal Government. 

‘2. That the coal-mining industry be operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and that the mine workers be given equal representation upon 
such councils or commissions as may be delegated the authority to ad- 
minister the affairs of the coal-mining industry, authority to act upon 
the question of wages, hours of labor, conditions of employment, or 
the adjudication of disputes and grievances within the industry. 

“3. Realizing as we do that the masses of the American people, 
while they have been dispossessed of their right of ownership to the 
coul and other paturai resources upon which their well-being depends, 
still own and control the Government of the United States whenever 
they care to exercise their power in the matter; and realizing that the 
success of our effort to secure nationalization of the coal-mining indus- 
try depends wpen our ability to convince a majority of the American 
people of the justice of this proposal, we herewith further instruct our 
international officers and international executive board to use their in- 
fluence to bring our demand for nationalization to the attention of the 
American people and to endeavor to secure the cooperation and sup- 
port ef every progressive force and every liberal, fair-minded individual 
with a regard for our duty to pestenty and a belief in the principle of 
eommon ownership of our national resources, to the accomplishment of 
i} nd. 

‘PLUMB PLAN. 

‘We further instruct our representatives to urge in the coming con- 
f the representatives of the railroad workers’ unions a 
working alliance for the purpose of securing the adoption of the Plumb 
plan for nationalization of railroads as the initial step in the fight for 
the principle of nationalization, with the understanding that such al- 
e will continue to press the issue with unabated vigor until the 
neiple of nationalization has been extended to embrace the coal- 

ning industry of the Nation 

nd be it further resolved that our organization, for the reasons 

t forth abeve, carrv its fight for nationalization of mines inte the 
Domir 1 of Canada and threw its influence wherever possible behind 
< mc ers in Canada to the accomplishment of that end.” 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I know that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean} is very anxious to 
get his banking bill up; and T ask that the reply of the operators 


rence with 





to the demands of the United Mine Workers be printed in the 
Recorp. 
Chere being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 


to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 
REPLY OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINE OPDR- 

ATORS TO THE PEMANDS OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OP THE MINERS OF 

THE CENTRAL COMPETITIVE FIELD, 

Burra.Lo, N. Y., September 29, 1979. 

We have earefully considered the demands and position of the 
mine-workers’ representatives, transmitted to us in writing by Acting 
President Lewis on September 26. Our reply and position are as follews : 
Purpose of conference—this conference was called at the request of 
the miners To negotiate a contract to be effective upon the expira- 
tion of the present agreement.” 

Present agreement: The present wage agreement, modifying and 
extending the scale contract of April 1, 1916. runs “during the con. 
tinuation of the war. and not to exceed two years from April 1, 
2918." It was executed by the aceredited and duly authorized repre- 
sentatives of both operators and miners on October 6, 1917, at Wash- 
ingion, D. C., under the supervision and with the participation of 
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United States Fuel Administrator H. A. Garfield, representing tho 
President of the United States, acting under provisions of the Lever 
Act, a statute still effective. At that time it was definitely understood 
that “the continuation of the war” would be until forma! proclama.- 
tton of ce by the President of the United States. That agreement 
is therefore in full force and effect until such proclamation, ynolecs 
terminated by its expiration on March 31, 1920. 

The eperaters are here for the purpose of negotiating a contract to phe 
effective immediately upon the legal expiration of the present contrac; 
to prevent unsettlement of the industry and hardship to the publie 

¢ the busy winter menths should peace be proclaimed prior 
te April 1, 1920, and the present agreement be thereby suddenly 
terminated. 
DEMANDS OF THE MINERS. 

Your acting president, Mr. Lewis, has transmitted to us, and moved 
the aceeptance of, a list of demands. These demands are radically 
extravagant and manifestly impossible of acceptance. in addition {5 
which they indicate (1) a disregard by the United Mine Workers of 
America of their obligations under an existing contract solemnly 
emtered into and stilt in force; (2) a complete tack of authority on 
your part to negotiate as provided and intended by the call; and (3) 
include an antocratic notice that unless we accept these demands you 
are instructed to call a general strike of all bituminous coa] miners 
and mine workers of the United States on November 1. 7 

Passing for the moment the arbitrary and wholly un-American way 
in which we are asked to act without regard to our contract riczhts 
or to public welfare, and with the unqualified strike order as ap 
implied threat, let us review briefly the more important of your 
demands. 

(1) In place of the existing 8-hour day. 6-day week, you demand 
a G-hour day from “bank to bank™ five days per week, which result 
in only 25 hours or less of actual werk per week. and which, with no 
double shifting of working places or productive machinery as also 
demanded, would be a reduction of posstble productive effort to 
practically one-half of present and altogether reasonable standards 
with resulting increase in costs. Such a demand can not be entertained 
National necessity demands the greatest possible production of essential] 
commodities. 

(2) You demand a 60 per cent increase in wage scale, time and 
one-half for over time, and double time for legal holidays and Sundays. 
Acceptance of these demands, with the indirect increases inherent to 
other items of your demands’ would more than double the already 
high cost of producing coal, with consequent large direct and indirect 
additions to the cost of living of every citizen and a demoralization 
and prostration of the industry. Such wage increases are impossible, 
and their attempted enforcement would react with great harm equally 
on the Nation and on the individual] miners you represent. ’ 

(3) You demand that no automatic penalty clause be written into 
any agreement enfered into by the United Mine Workers of America, 
The present automatic application of penalty clauses, applying both 
to operators and to miners, and by the Government made a_ req 
ment contingent to the Government approval of our Washington agr 
ment, is an outgrowth of the inability of union officials to prevent 
iilegal strikes in violation of their orders or contract obligations. 
The provision has been effective and present ecenditions of unrest and 
radicalism make such policing power in the hands of the responsible 
officials of the contracting parties more than ever imperative Such 
penalty clauses contain no terrors for those who in good faith abide 
by their self-made agreements. 

(4) You demand a change from the long-established custo of 
having wage agreements expire in the spring. when there i ast 
danger and inconvenience to the public, to an expiration November 1, 
which is the time of maximum demand for coal. You demand other 
items, none of which have apparent constructive merit but all of 
which tend to increase cost and decrease production. We | also 
dismiss these points as urdesirable. 








POSITION .OF THE OPERATORS. 


The operators have sent their accredited representatives 
conference witb full pewer to negotiate a contract as provided the 


call. We regret to find that the miners convention from « 1 you 
come has failed to vest in you corresponding power and « ion, 
With your authority apparently limited to a _ presentation the 
excessive demands above set forth and to reconvene your I tion 
or execute your instructions te call a general strike November 1, e 


faced with the alternative of granting your demands i 
requesting you to go back for authority to negotiate witb u 
formity with the call. 

The operators hold that no abrogation of the eéxisting contra 0 
be had prior to its legal termination, except by the mu i I ( 
of all parties thereto, the operators, the miners, and the Gov 


We are ready and willing to negotiate a new contract to succeed at its 
legal expiration the contract now in effect, but we must insist | 
such negotiation be entered into in a spirit of reasonableness pe ti at 





the representatives of the miners be vested with their usual di 
ary power to really negotiate. Only under such conditions is 1! 


to reach a prompt and definite conclusion and to preserve the es 
of collective bargaining. p 
The operators come to this conference with a consciousne 8 
more than usually grave responsibilities resting upon th ; 
of their duty te cooperate in the processes of post-war ad 3 
with which the Nation is confronted. They expected the | to 
approach these important negotiations in the same spirit. ! a 
your hands tied by the nature of your instructions, and a stri} at 
your only impelling argument. we ask you if there is any po u 
of securing results by continuing our present conference und ica 
timitations. 
ExpcuTive COMMITTEE FOR THE OPE 
Thomas T. bRewstTex, Chairmen 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask nnanimous consent to bits 
a brief statement in regurd to the coal situation. _ ee 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 
hears none. ; oat 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, some weeks ago ta 
Interstate Commerce Committee was instructed by the al 


te make an investigation of the coal situation in the count = 

with a view to ascertaining whether there would be sulic 

coal for the needs of the country during the coming = am 
p 


also to ascertain the reason for the sustained increase 








i ct 
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of coal. In an effort to study this situation the committee 
siied before it many of the mine operators, the representatives 
‘he miners, the coal companies, the coal associations, and the 
voucies of the Government that had to do with this industry. 
ffort made by the committee was not a sensational one, 
blicity, but an honest effort to see if some improvement 

be brought about in the situation. 

\\~ found that there was a shortage of production; that 
something was immediately done undoubtedly there 
be a shortage of bituminous coal during the coming 

We found that the anthracite situation was in much 
lape; that there was sufficient production, and the dis- 
was practically up to the average of previous years. 
the bituminous situation we found that, owing to the 
of cars at many of the mines, due to the fact that 
d been during the summer no market, the purchasers 
1 not bought from the mines, the mines had been 
production was considerably behind the average 

is years. 
ed the Director General of Railroads before us, and 
it to him the situation. He stated that many of the 
he had had under his control needed repairs; that 
felt, in view of the fact that there was no market, that 
| postpone the repair of those cars, but that he realized 
as necessary, if a proper supply of coal was to be 


Cu ‘ 


nroduced for the coming year, to do something; and he asked 

1 ttee to ascertain the amount of bituminous coal 
‘consumption during the coming year. 

n effort to ascertain that, but found that the 

Government, the Geological Survey, which had 

itisties to the Fuel Administration during the 

sed to function, owing to the fact that the Con- 


} 


led to appropriate a sum sufficient to carry on that 

ever, a haphazard estimate was made, and it was 
concluded that it was necessary to supply 

week in order to meet the approximate 
now until the 1st of April. 

suggested to the various mine operators who 

coal that they forward, through the committee, 

reports of car shortages; and hundreds of tele- 

wel ent to the committee, and we sent them the 

* General, 


He 


needs of the 


to 


and he allocated cars to those mines, as far 
|, without interfering with the regular traffic of the 
101 ion lines. He did more than that. He sent the 


and the smaller cars back to their roads, utilizing 

xv other traffice—the carrying of building materials, 

road material—and directed the larger 

lines. The result was that whereas in 

the production from the mines had been about 

) tons per week, it rose, I think, about a week ago, to 

leven and a half million tons, showing that cooperative 
iuced results. 

\\ vestigated the anthracite situation and found that 

of cars did not exist in that industry; that there were 

We also found that the independent operators, 

ed 75 cents advance arbitrarily on anthracite coal, 

for doing so. There are 100,000,000 tons of anthra- 

in the country annually and consumed by the 

lity-five million tons of that are produced by the 

ads, the roads that operate coal mines and run 

s in connection with those lines. The independent 

e the operators that own no mines, but lease 

is coal-mining properties. They produce 25,000,000 

They lease these mines from the landlords; and 

iuction of 25,000,000 tons, 20,000,000 are under 

oyalties. These royalties have generally been at 

average of 37 to 45 cents a ton, as nearly as I can 

figures; but the leases are limited to 15 years, 

e been expiring, and the landlords have been ask- 

royalties up to 28 per cent of the price of the coal 

‘l. Mr. President, this applies only to anthracite 

LINGHUYSEN. Anthracite only. This inereases 

proximately $1.25 paid for royalties by the lessees 

.. ese Innes; and therefore the independent operators ask 

» SENS ‘per ton for their anthracite coal by reason of that 


uninous coal industry the country uses practically 


0.000 tons during the coal year, That is approximately 
Dre om am of September to the Ist of April. Last year we 
Son theca 249,000,000 tons. So accurate was the estimate of 
585,000,006 om Survey that they estimated the production at 
Sredenad bear and 579,000,000 tons of bituminous coal were 
Which all iat is the principal industry of the country, upon 


the industrial vitality of the country depends. 


11,000,000 | 


the | 
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is utilized largely for industrial purposes, although a consider- 
able portion is used for domestic purposes; and it is extremely 
important to the country net only that that eoal should be pro- 
duced but that it should be properly distributed, and that the 


miners should continue at work, for if there is a cessation in 
any way the industries of the country will be paralyzed. 

We have estimated that the country will consume this year 
500,000,000 tons; and in our cooperatiy fiort with these vari- 
ous agencies of the Government we have tried to see that the 
ears shall be allocated to the mines in order that the coal may 
be moved. We have said to the operators, “ This investigation 


will be carried further. We are going to in\ igate the prices, 





and we are going to recommend through some agency of th 
Government that the facts needed by the Government and the 


Congress for its information shall be compiled and procured "— 
facts tending to show the needs of the transport: to carry 
the coal, the needs of the consumers, and how much coal is 


tion 


needed. I feel that the committee should recommend that these 
mine operators publish every month in a bulletin, for the infor- 
mation of the public, the price of the coal at the mines; not only 
that but that the Federal Trade Commission or some othei 
agency should investigate costs of production; not only that 
but that this bureau or agency should have the authority to 
inquire of the wholesaler and the retailer the price he is charg- 


ing for purveying that coal. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER 


President — 


(Mr. OverMAN in the chair). 


Does the Senater from New Jersey yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. For some considerable time the 
Bureau of Mines published such information as the Senator 


now speaks of, but the appropriation to continue that work was 


omitted from the last general appropriation bill. Has the 
Senator some views to express upon the advisability of con- 
} tinuing that service? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I believe that the research con- 
ducted by the various bureaus of Government should be con- 


tinued, because Congress can not legislate in this great problem 


unless it has the information. I think the Bureau of Mines 
should continue the work of investigating the coal deposits 
and the exhaustion of these deposits entirely separate from 


the statistics compiled by the Geological Survey. I think that 
the work the Geological Survey in compiling statistics of 
the production at the mines and also the consumption of coal 
should be continued. I have an amendment to offer to the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill providing $40,000, in order that the 
Geological Survey may carry on that work. I am in favor otf 
the Bureau of Mines carrying on their investigations. The 
Fuel Administration were enabled to estimate the needs the 
eountry through the iny the Geological Survey 
and distribute the coal throughout the country, net only sup- 
plying the needs of this country but also the needs of our Allies 
during the war. The Government appropriated $400,000 for 
that purpose. This year, when it was just as important, when 
we were coming out of the war, when we were endeavoring to 
sustain the prosperity of the country, Congress refused to grant 
the estimate made by the Geological Survey $40,000 to carry 
on the work. 

I agree with the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
the work of the Bureau of Mines should be 
only that, but the Federal Trade Commission, who |! 
investigating the cost of production, should be allowed 
tinue their werk, so that Members of Congress, who must legis 
late for this important industry, may have information on 
which to base legislation. When you realize that 334 per cent 
of all the traffic carried by the railroads of the country is coal, 


ot 


ot 


estigations of 


ol 


WALSH] that 
earried on Not 
ave been 


to con- 


it is quite important that Congress should have information on 
this important question. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from Ohio 

Mr. POMERENE. ‘The Senator a moment ago referred to 
the question of car shortage. The Senator has not stated, I 
believe, what number of new cars were provided by the rail- 
road companies. What information has the Senator on that 
point. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, if I remember the 


testimony before the committee, there were 50,000 hew Cars 
purchased by the Railroad Administration. These cars were 
the modern, large-hopper cars, built especially for carrying coal. 
For some reason or other, which has never been definitely ascer- 
tained by the committee, there was delay in distributing those 
cars to the various railroads. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I offer this suggestion? 
I had some information some two months ago, when I began 


It | to investigate this subject, that a large number of the hopper 
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cars, and perhaps other coal cars, were standing on the sidings 
throughout the country, and had not been distributed to the 
several companies, but it was said that they were awaiting 
painting and stenciling. Is that correct? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is correct. There was con- 
siderable delay in stenciling these cars with the name of the 
road to which they had been sold or were allotted, and that 
was due to the fact that there was some difficulty, I understand, 
in the financial arrangements and the settlement for the cars. 
It was probably purely a financial problem, but I think that the 
committee succeeded in inducing the Director General to appre- 
ciate the seriousness of the situation, and that whatever red tape 
there was, if there was any, was cut. I understand that practi- 
cally all those cars have now been distributed to the various car- 
riers to whom they were assigned in the first place. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may direct the Senator’s 
attention to another subject, I also gathered a good deal of 
information to the effect that there were a large number of 
cars out of repair, but which were not sent to the repair shops. 
To illustrate, one witness who had investigated the subject 
advised me that cars marked as out of repair and ordered to 
the repair shops as early as April 25 were still found on sidings 
near the place where they had been condemned, and remained 
there for four months or such a matter before being moved to 
the shops. What information has the Senator on that point? 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, this is a very important and 
interesting subject, but I understand the Senator from New 
Jersey is proceeding by the unanimous consent of the Senate, and 
if it is the intention of the Senator from Ohio to oecupy the 
morning hour in asking the Senator questions I will ask that 
this matter be postponed until to-morrow. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think there is no justifica- 
tion for the Senator from Connecticut to question my motives. 
I have asked two or three questions on a very important subject. 
{ have no desire to interfere with the consideration of the other 
subject, but when the Senator who has had charge of this in- 
vestigation is giving to the Senate some information I thought 
that it was not improper to direct his attention to one or two 
phases of the subject which he had not touched upon. 

Mr. McLEAN. I am perfectly willing to take the Senator's 
word as to his purpose in engaging in this debate, but if it con- 
tinues beyond 1 o’clock I must object. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should like to make an 
inguiry. I understand that the Senator from New Jersey asked 
unanimous consent to make a statement and that consent was 
given. I do not understand that anyone can raise an objection 
now and take him off the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That question has not been raised. 
If it is raised, the Chair will rule that the Senator from New 
Jersey can not be taken from the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thought so. While I am on my feet 
I would like to ask the Senator from New Jersey just one ques- 
tion that will not divert him from answering the question of 
the Senator from Ohio. I would like to know if the hearings to 
which the Senator from New Jersey has alluded, which were 
conducted by a subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, have been printed ? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. They are in galley proof, but I do 
not think they have been bound as yet. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I sent for a copy of them, but have not 
been able to get it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. You can 
think, but they have not been bound. 

Before answering the Senator from Ohio I want to say to the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] that I have no desire 
to delay the bringing up of his bill, and T will finish in a very 
few minutes, but not before 1 o’clock. " 

In answering the Senator from Ohio, it is true that there were 
a large number of coal cars out of repair. I think the number 
of cars that are utilized for carrying coal are approximately 
1,000,000 or 1,100,000. If I remember correctly, at the beginning 
of the investigation about 113,000 of those cars were out of re- 
pair and out of use. The last reports that we had, a week or two 
ago, showed that the number had been reduced to 95,000, show- 
ing that there had been improvement. 

The Director General delayed repairing the cars for a number 
of months; it has never been clearly ascertained why. It was 
probably due, in a great part, to the shopmen’s strike, which 
also affected the production of coal. But I feel sure that at 
the present time the situation is improving, although I am 
informed by the Director General that a large number will 
continue to be out of repair, and that at the present time, and 
likely for some time in the future, there is apt to be a shortage 
of cars. 


vet 


the ysalley proof, I 
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Mr. President, I simply want to allude to and express my 
views on another phase of the situation—the demands of {). 
mine workers at the present time. Whatever we may do ty 
bring about cooperation between the mine owners and the Goy. 
ernment in regard to production, the most important factor jy 
the situation is the question of the miners continuing at wor; 
All of our efforts will be in vain if they do not continue at worl. 
In what I have to say, I speak for myself individually, and yo: 
for the committee. 

I have had read at the desk the demands of the mine workep. 
at the present time. I have also had read from the desk tly, 
reply of the operators. 

Before proceeding further I should state that the daily papers. 
within the past 48 hours, indicate that the officials representing 
the anthracite miners have just reached an agreement with th, 
coal operators continuing until March 31, 1920, the existing wag, 
scale. All honor to them for that decision. 

But the officials representing the bituminous miners have pur. 
sued a radically different course. 

The correspondence which I am about to offer presents a, 
ominous situation, affecting, in the highest degree, the prosperity, 
peace, happiness, and health of the American people. 

I have been a friend of labor, of organized labor, throughoy; 
my public career, both in the senate of my native State and jy 
the Senate of the United States, but I am not a friend of tyranny, 
whether it be the tyranny of the capitalist or the tyranny of the 
professional labor agitator. 

I believe that the laborer is worthy of his hire, but I do no 
believe that any inan or set of men is entitled to a wage that wil 
mean the placing of an intolerable burden upon the great ) 
of our population, already weighed down by high taxes a: 
high eost of living. 

This action of the United Mine Workers of America should 
evoke, as I feel sure it will eveke, an outburst of indignation on 
the part of an outraged public. 

Only a man of impaired intellect will fail to see that this j 
not a controversy whieh alone affects the coal operators an 
their employees. It is one that affects and seriously affect 
every house in the land, especially the home of the humbies 
citizen who depends upon coal for fuel purposes. 

Over 2 hundred millions of our citizens who have never owned 
a dollar of coal stock anywhere and have never been near a 
mining town are vitally concerned in this controversy, for if the 
United Mine Workers of America shall have their demands 
granted it would add from $2 to $2.50 to the price of every ton of 
bituminous coal marketed, and a billion dollars would be filched 
from the pockets of those who can ill afford any such tax, in view 
of the innumerable other demands made upon the family purse. 

What are these demands? The public should know. I shall 
not reproduce them in detail. They are set forth in the corre- 
spondence I am submitting herewith. I shall, however, present 
a few of them, in nontechnical language. 

First. That the present wage agreement between the operators 
and the miners, which it was generally understood would not ex- 
pire until April 1, 1920, shall be considered as null and void afte 
November 1, 1919. 

Second. That hereafter the miners shall work only five days: 
week and only six hours a day. 

Third. Wages shall be increased 60 per cent. 

Fourth. For overtime there shall be a 50 per cent additional! 
compensation, and for all work on Sundays and holidays the 
extra pay shall amount to 100 per cent. 

I shall not particularize the other demands, though these are 
on a par with those cited. 

We must not, however, lose sight of the final demand, the crux 
of the matter, to wit: 

We recommend that in event a satisfactory wage agreem : 
secured for the central competitive field before November 1, 1919, t 
replace the one now in effect, that the international officials ! author- 
ized to and are hereby instructed to call a general strike of all bitum!- 
nous miners and mine werkers throughout the United States, the sum 
to become effective November 1, 1919. 

These demands were presented to the bituminous 
operators assembled in Buffalo, September 20, 1919, \\ ho made 
reply, inter alia, as follows: 

Acceptance of these demands, with the tndirect increases 
other items of your demands, would more than double the cn 
cost of producing coal, with consequent large direct and indiré 2 
tions to the cost of living of every citizen and a demoralization 
prostration of the industry. Such wage increases are imposs' ! 
their attempted enforcement would react with great har! 
the Nation and on the individual miners you represent. 

The operators, moreover, expressed a willingness (0 a 
a new contract, but insisted that “such negotiation oe oe 
into in a spirit of reasonableness and that the ee to 
the miners be vested with their usual discretionary powe 
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negotiate. 
niners indicated that they did not possess. The exact terms 
as lnid down by the convention of the United Mine Workers of 
\merica must be met or the strike would take place on November 
. In effect, they declared that there was nothing to nego- 


at is the situation which we face? Here we are on the 
threshold of winter. There is, comparatively speaking, but a 
t supply of coal in the Nation’s bins. 
. state of famine will be precipitated upon the land or those 
; dependent upon bituminous coal. 
monia or influenza is likely, owing to the scarcity of fuel. 

nd hunger will affeet all classes, 
| who will suffer most? The poor, of course; the widows 
» orphans whe have been unable to lay in any winter sup- 

hese will be the chief victims. 
shame of this, the crime of this, will rest upon the heads 
i e officials of the United Mine Workers of America, who 
efused to abide by existing contracts and have demanded 
duced working hours and a greatly increased wage. 


Dis- 


If these men have their 


An epidemic of pneu- | 


This power, however, the representatives of 





| does this spirit of selfishness compare with the noble | 
ces of our brave young men—4,000,000 of them—who en- | 


service of their country at a modest wage to help 
» wrongs of the world and put tyranny under foot? 


ntent with their unprecedentedly large weekly war-time | 


es, they now issue their defiant demands, threatening to 
e the industries of the Nation and jeopardize the health 
s of our people if such demands are not met within 30 


program of the United Mine Workers of America is one 
in the chain with which it is proposed to strangle the 


a 


| and economie fabric of American civilization. It is 
in sympathy and alliance with the scheme of Mr. Fitz- 


leader of the striking steel workers, who announced on 
day of the strike: 

ing to socialize the 

nning of the first 


basic industries of the United States, 


fight. 
1 line with the declared policy and purpose of Mr. 
‘3 chief of staff, Mr. Foster, an apt disciple of Trotski 
‘f the papers I am submitting herewith is a demand for 
nalization of the mines of the country—that the Govern- 
ill raise a few billions of dollars to buy the mines and 
i ver to the miners, to be operated by the latter—a 

n for taking over the mining industry. 

{merican people have never yet been weighed in the bal- 
“ | he 


} 
| 


ion. 
n which so nobly rose to the oeeasion in 1917 and 1918 
the tyranny which dominated Kurope and menaced 
» world will not fail in this erisis. 
lespotism menaces America than before or during 
the Imperial Government of Germany; chiefly 
it is at our very doors. We are at the cross- 
national destiny. The issue is, Shall this continue 
‘acy, governed by the people as a whole, or shall a 
ss, an organization of any sort, defy public opinion, 
needs, the necessities of the common peeple, and set 
the law and above the public welfare? That is Bol- 
und simple, fer Bolshevism is the antithesis of 


of the 


eater 


Ire 


n this public place and issue this solemn warning to 
in people. If you would remain a free people, arise in 
and defeat this conspiracy against law, order, and 

veal, , 
BILLS 


OF EXCHANGE, 


MCLEAN, 
deration of House bill 7478. 
VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed, and 
tor from Connecticut moves that the Senate proceed 
ideration of the bill he has indicated. 
i was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
esumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7478) 


Ul tates as amended by acts of June 22, 1906, and Sep- 
‘ “4, 1918, 

VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 

~ ent of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomERENr]. 

“it. POMERENE. Mr, President, on yesterday, when the 
the : i - 1 of the bill was interrupted by the taking up of 
| reaty, I was discussing the provision which has been 
the 0 aS paragraph 3 of the pending bill, which authorizes 


' lins of 25 per cent of the paid-up capital and surplus to 
iil borrower on notes secured by shipping documents. 


Under paragraphs 1 and 2, which provide for the discount of 
bills of exchange and drafts, commercial and business paper 
secured by shipping documents, the borrower is permitted to get 
not 10 per cent of the paid-in capital and surplus, not 25 per 
eent of the paid-in capital and surplus, but 100 per cent of the 
entire assets of the bank, save and except the legal reserve. 

It is said with respect to this provision that it was contained 





in the original national-banking act and is continued in the 
Federal reserve act, but that was before these other limitations 
were changed. Now, what is the situation? If this bill should 
become a law as now proposed a borrower can take his notes, 
secure them by shipping documents such as bills of lading, and 
get 25 per cent of the paid-in capital and plus, or he can go 
with United States bonds and can now, under of Con- 
gress and the order which is made by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, get $100 in cash for every $105 of bonds he hypothe- 
| cates, without any limitation whatever, except the legal reserv 
| At the same time, in giving proper effect to this provision, we 
must bear in mind that the market value of the bonds, | ttl 
| the 4’s and 4}’s, runs about 95 or $6 per eent of the fac 
value. In addition to that, if he goes to his loeal bank anil 
draws on a drawee with the shipping documents attached 
; can get out of the bank 100 per cent, not only of the capital 
| and surplus, but of the deposits as well, except legal rve 
Senators, in my humble judgment, when these bankil | 
were prepared, while Congress had in mind no doubt the neces 


| with a margin of 15 per cent. 


sity that borrowers were under to get money from the banks, 


they had at least equal consideration for the safety of the ste 

holders, and particularly for the safety of the depositors 
Under this law, if a bank has a capital and surplus ameunting 
to $100,000, under the general provisions one borrower can get 


$10,000. If he brings notes secured by shipping documents 
he can get $25,000, provided he presents shipping documents 


In addition to that he ean draw 


| his draft with the shipping documents attached and get all the 
deposits of the bank except the legal reserves. 

Now, what is the reason that is urged for this change? It 
it said that when it comes to the products of the farms or 
of the factories, under the limitations as they have existed for 


n found wanting, nor will they be now, in my | 


years, they can not finance the crops. Let us see whether the 
‘an not: Assuming that a borrower needs $100,000 in order to 


finance his marketing, and he goes to one bank, and the lim- 
itations under the present law would enable him to get only 
$50,000, there is not anything in the statutes which prevents 


him from going to another bank to get another $50,000 and thus 


| distribute the risk which the one bank would undertake if ii 
were furnishing the $100,000. There is no prosperous com- 
| munity in any section of the country that does net have two 
| ory more banks in the county, at least. I do not understand 
; why any banker would wish to run the risk of jeopardizing his 
assets by seeking to limit the number of borrowers. I submit 
that the bank is doing the best business which has many bor- 
rowers, and that bank is doing poor business which has one 
borrower. So if these men want to finance their business they 


[ renew my motion that the Senate proceed to | 


sections 5200 and 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the | 


Ww 


ean get their accommodations at two banks instead of getting 
them at one bank. I need not remind Senators hat it means 
to a community Oo an entire section of a country to have a 
bank fail. 

gut we are told that there are no risks to run, be se 
the drafts provided for in paragraphs ft and 2 are drawn 
against existing values. While they are drawn against existing 
values, and it may be that at the time of shipment the existing 


values are equal to the amount of the draft, yet when the carge 
reaches the consignee on whom the draft is drawn the market 
value of the cargo may have materially depreciated. 

It is urged that this is legislation in the interest of the small 


bank: that the larger banks do not seek this latitude, but it 
is the smaller banks that do; in other words, reduced to its 
final analysis, the logie of the men who use that argument is 
| that the depositor in a small bank only needs one-half the 
security and the safeguards that the depesiter in a large bank 
needs. 

It is also said that the dollar has depreciated in purchas- 
ing value. Well, if the dollar has depreciated in its purchasing 
value, it does not necessarily follow that the borrower should 

| have more dollars. It probably follows that the bank needs 


more capital stock or surptus. 

Mr. President, I have presented’ these objections in this way 
beeause I believe them seund, and I am not at the present time 
willing to take away from bank depositors the securities which 
belong to them. Im my judgment, In the present state of the 
financial market, what is needed is more security and not less. 

Let me give you the benefit of an argument which was made 
when this subject was presented to the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. An experienced banker—I do not care 
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to be more specific in my reference than that—made the state- 
ment, as applied to the South, that most of the cotton buyers 
who got their accommodations at the banks in the South could 
not get a credit of $2.50 if it were not for the collatera! in the 
shape of the shipping documents. That statement does not 
apply to the South alone, for there are men in every section of 
the country during certain seasons of the year buying up live 
stock, buying manufactured products, or other commodities—it 
may be grain—who are going around and getting a certain line 
of credit, because the credit is secured by existing values; or, 
in other words, by the shipping documents, I submit there 
ought to be a limit to the credit a man of that kind can get at a 
bank. If there is not a limitation placed upon borrowings of 
that kind, I am afraid in certain sections of the country it is 
going to lead to the breaking of banks and to the loss to the 
depositors of their savings. 

For the reasons I have stated, I have presented the two 
amendments, the one to reduce the amount which can be bor- 
rowed on notes secured by shipping documents from 25 per 
cent to 20 per cent of the capital and surplus, and the other 
limiting the amount that a borrower can get on drafts secured 
us provided in paragraphs 1 and 2 to an amount equal to the 
eapital and the surplus. 

I think that is all I care to say. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment, which has been proposed by the Senator from 
@hio |Mr. POMERENE]. 

‘The SecreTary. ‘The first amendment proposed by Mr. PoME- 
KENE is in section 1, page 3, line 13, before the words “ per 
eent,” to strike out the figures “25” and in lieu thereof to in- 
sert the figures * 20.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I hope that amendment will 
prevail. It seems to me that conservative banking can be none 
too well provided for and that it would not be too well provided 
for even were the amount of loans reduced to an even lower 
percentage than that proposed by the Senator from Ohio. To 
those of us who have had to borrow in times past, when 10 per 
eent only of the capital stock of a bank was the absolute limit, 
Without regurd to the surplus, it seems somewhat startling that 
it is now proposed to allow national banks to loan one-quarter 
of their capital and surplus to one individual. 

The Senator from Ohio has very well said that a man who 
has good enough credit in a bank to command a quarter of its 
capital certainly would have good enough credit to enable him 
to borrow in more than one bank. I think it will not be denied 
by anyone at all conversant with banking affairs that the better 
banking plan is to have a great many borrowers, with lesser 
imounts on each loan, rather than to have a one-man bank 
either on the borrower's side or the bank’s side. Let the loans 
of those who have to borrow large amounts be distributed in 
several banks, so that if loss comes the loss will be distributed, 
and should loss not come the benefits will also be distributed. 
I shall take great pleaure in voting for the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Ohio, and I trust that it may be 
agreed to. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming 
[| Mr. WARREN] understands that the purpose of the proposed law 
is to enable the national banks to compete with the State banks 
on single lines of credit. I think the Senator from Wyoming 
will find that the State of Wyoming allows single lines of credit 
up to 20 per cent of capital and surplus. 

I think the Senator will also admit that there might be a 
case where a small bank in the country—and there might be 
only one bank in the town—would have a customer whose credit 
was beyond question, and in the fall of the year, in the purchase 
of agricultural products, it would be hardly good banking, in 
iny opinion, to prohibit this bank from affording an accommo- 
dation to a customer that was absolutely safe which was in 
excess of 25 per cent of the capital stock and surplus of the 
DanK, 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, as to that, the national banks 
chartered and backed by the Nation should not, I think, follow 
off after State banks or private banks. Of course, it may be 
said that a State bank may loan a higher percentage; but here 
come the private banks, which, of course, do business as they 
please. If a man, even in a small town, has sufficient credit 
with a State bank so that he is considered good for a quarter 
of the capital of that bank, he certainly must have a reputation 
and his business affairs must Be sufficiently well known, or 
could be put in proper shape to be known, to national banks as 
well as private banks, to enable him to borrow all he wants to 
borrow in different places instead of from one bank. 
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I think the whole scheme of heavy borrowing by one perso; 
at one Lank, crippling that bank as to its ability to furnish y¢- 
commodations to others in the community whose credit, whj|, 
perfectly good, may not be as good as that of some certain |yyo, 
borrower, is bad policy. 

Mr. McLEAN. I call the attention of the Senator fro), 
Wyoming to another fact, namely, that it was urged at the tin, 
the Federal Reserve Banking System was organized that j;< 
main purpose was to provide for an extension of credits in t}, 
autumn in order to accommodate the financing of the crops, 
and that it was very important that the system should be mac 
so popular as to invite State banks to enter it. Now, as , 
matter of fact, some banks already organized under ti, 
national system are liquidating their charters and going oy; 
of the system and reorganizing under State charters, because 
they feel that this limitation is not in accord with sound |ank. 
ing. I do not think the Senator will find a writer upon thy 
subject who will agree with him that this bill permits unsound 
banking. I do not think he will find another country in ti, 
world that places such a limitation upon its banks. If Con 
gress adopts the policy of punishing 999 sound bankers fo, 
the purpose of protecting one weak one, Congress may as well 
go out of business so far as regulating banking is concerned. 
because if it does not the bankers will have to go out of 
business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this bill comes to the Senate 
with favorable action by the House and with the indorsemen; 
and the approval of the governor of the Federal Reserye 
Board. The Committee on Banking and Currency of the Se 
ate, after the subject matter of this bill had been discussed a; 
length upon the floor of the Senate, reexamined it and, after 
amending it to meet certain objections made to it, reported jt 
with a strong recommendation in favor of its passage. 

The demand for its passage is very general and urgent, esp: 
cially in the agricultural sections of the country, where the 
erops are now beginning to move and where large sunis of 
money are required in order to finance the marketing of thes 
products. 

It is said that to increase the present limitation upon th 
amount of money which national banks may lend will result i 
bad banking; and yet, Mr. President, the demand for this leg- 
islation comes largely from the banks. They do not see any 
danger, and they urge this legislation as necessary to enabl 
them to supply the funds needed to do the most importan 
business of the community in which they are located, namel) 
that of marketing the raw products of the sections in which 
they are located, thereby promoting its general prosperity and 
preventing that stagnation which inevitably follows inability 
to dispose of the surplus products of industry. 

These banks have the money needed to meet these requir 
ments, but on account of the limited amount that, under th 
present law, they are permitted to lend they are unable to 
render the necessary help. I can not conceive anything mol 
disastrous to general prosperity than a condition which makes 
it impossible to promptly market the products of industry. 
That is especially true with respeet to agricultural products. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator explain—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just a moment. I repeat, the banks hav 
the money, they are satisfied with the security, and they am 
anxious to lend it to help the community in which they operate, 
but the limitation of the present law stays their hand. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator wish us to understand thal 
the banks in his community are so full of money that they at 
not able to place loans unless they have the existing !i! 
raised? : 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I have not stated anything of t! i Ku 
I have stated that the banks have sufficient money to [ehe ! 
order to enable the prospective purchasers of farm produc 
which are ready to be thrown upon the market to make ti put 
chases and to relieve a situation that otherwise would re: 
congestion and in stagnation. : y 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator knows that the sum total or 
amount of money loaned to various people undoubtedly uses 0" 
money that the banks have to loan; and if the limit is doublet 
twice and a half, and if you borrow to the limit, what becomes 
the others who wish to borrow in the same community: 

Mr. SIMMONS. The propos:tion here is to limit the 
amount that may be loaned to one person or corporatiol "© © 
per cent of the capital and surplus. The provision to Wiel “ 
Senator refers is not a loan at all. It is merely a cashing "Th 
a draft something like the way in which checks are cashev. its 
amount paid out is speedily returned. The present '\ oe to 
the amount that may be loaned to one person or ee 7 “ae 
10 per cent, and imposes no limitation upon the amount that ma) 
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be advanced in payment or discount of certain drafts drawn 
against nonperishable products. It is proposed to increase this 
limitation to 25 per cent of the capital and surplus, but there is 
included in this 25 per cent increase allowance a permissible loan 
of 10 per cent upon notes secured by Government bonds. The 
Senator from Ohio did not advert to this fact. So that the in- 
erease on account of the advances made on nonperishable prod- 
ucts is not so great as would appear from the general statement 
that the bill allows as much as 25 per cent of the paid-in capital 
and surplus to be loaned to one person or corporation. 

Mr, President, it is not a case of the inflation of the currency. 
tean net be. Neither is it an inflation of credits. It is simply 
4 case of loaning to one person or corporation the amount of 
money necessary to do a given thing necessary to the prosperity 
of the community. As TI have stated, the banks have the money ; 
this money is needed to move the crops+ they are satisfied with 
the security, and the pretext that it will expand credits to permit 
these banks to loan a sufficient amount to accomplish this pur- 
pose is, to my mind, far-fetched and untenable. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN. Teall the attention of the Senator from North 
Carolina to, the fact that if these small banks in the South are 
not permitted te use their credits, the customers are forced to 
x to the large cities to get accommodations, and the large cities 
take a toll every time they grant this accommodation; and the 
South for years has suffered under that burden. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is entirely right about that. 
For years and years the South at this season of the year has 
been compelled to draw heavily upon the great central cities for 
inoney to move the crops. Now, for the first time in the history 
ef the South, the South has sufficient money of its own, without 
calling upon the banks in the great centers of the country, and 
eur banks are ready to lend this money. The banks are not 
afraid of these securities. In the interest of their communities, 
they ask permission to lend their customers the money necessary 
te carry on the business of the community. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. Is it not true, too, that there is no compulsion in 
this law to loan anybody anything? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no compulsion whatsoever. If the 
bunk is satisfied with the security, it loans the money; other- 
wise, it refuses. 

Mr. DIAL. And the protection to the stockholders and de- 
positors is in the management of the bank, after all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir; and I will say to the Senator that 
I believe some of this opposition to the proposition of allowing 
these banks to make these loans comes from those interested in 
depressing the price of agricultural products. 

Mr. DIAL. They can get accommodations from the State 
hanks, but they ean not get them from the national banks. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no; there is no trouble so far as the 
State banks are concerned. They are not bound by any such 
limitation. It is the national banks which, by the present nar- 
row limitation imposed upon their loaning capacity, are unable 
to assist in meeting the emergency I have been discussing. 

This limitation was embarrassing in normal conditions. It is 

‘cmbarrassing now that prices of products are greatly in- 
Hate The paid-in capital and surplus of these banks have not 
Increased much since prewar times, but the prices of produets 
hay oubled, so that it takes twice the amount of money to 
lairket these products as it required before the war. It is evi- 
therefore that the amount a national bank ean lend now for 
irpose will only go half as far in purchasing and dis- 

the products of industry as formerly. Upon such a 
us that how is it possible to facilitate the distribution of 
le products of industry? How is it possible to avoid stagna- 

| congestion, especially in agricultural communities where 

its of the year’s work are thrown upon the market at the 
of the season and must.be marketed quickly if the gen- 
‘iiterest and business of that community is to prosper? If 
views of the Senator from Ohio should obtain, it would 
cinbarrass the business in some sections of the country. 
‘re has been much talk about the dangers of banks lending 
hlohey on drafts, bills of lading, and so forth, secured by nonper- 
products. Mr, President, I fail to see any force in these 
argum uts, Of course, a bank does not lend money or advance 
tiohey Without being satisfied with the security. They are the 
mardians of the interests not only of the stockholders but of the 
thre pt 8. They exercise the same precaution with reference to 
Cartes aa of paper as they do with reference to any other se- 
und theas di " hich they advance money. Besides, these drafts 
as aes iscounts are mere temporary loans, some of them only 

Tew duys, Many of them partake of the nature of checks— 
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the money is paid out and soon put back. There is the double 
security of the product pledged and the personal liability of th: 
individual making the draft. In addition to this, the banks fre 

quently require additional security for a line of this characte 

I have not heard outside of the Senate of this being a dan 
gerous system of banking, and the arguments used here against it 
do not appeal to me at all. 

The 25 per cent limitation proposed in this bill includes the 10 
per cent limitation imposed in the present law and an additional 
10 per cent limitation upon money advanced on Government 
bonds. This latter provision is new. It is intended to preveni 
the depreciation of Government bonds, and in recognition of the 
absolute solvency of Government obligations. This provision is 
dictated by wise policy, and I do not believe it is subject 
to the criticism that has been made against it. 

Taking into consideration that 10 per cent of this 25 per cent 
may be absorbed in loans made on bonds, this bill only provides 
for an increase of 5 per cent of the amount that may be loaned 
under the present law under subsection 3, which deals with loans 
or advances made upon nonperishable products. 

Mr. President, the proponents of this measure are anxious to 
have a vote before 2 o’clock, when the treaty will be taken up, 
because they know the importance of speedy action upon this 
measure, and as but little time remains before that hour, I forego 
much that I would like to say in support of this measure, much 
that ought to be said in the interest of getting action thi: 
morning. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I do not pretend to be an 
expert in finance, and I hesitate to discuss this bill at all for 
that reason; but from the speeches that have been made by th« 
Senator from Connecticut and the Senator from North Caro 
lina, I am convinced that I am correct in my opposition to this 
bill. I am opposed to the bill because it seems to me that if 
provides for an expansion of credits, when if there was ever 2 
time in the history of the United States when expansion of 
credits ought not to be permitted it is now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Just on that one point, because that seems 
to be the main thought in the Senator’s mind, we were assured by 
Gov. Harding at the hearing that expansion could not pos 
sibly follow under this legislation; and the Senator, I think, 
will see the reason of it. This paper is not eligible under see- 
tions 9 and 13 of the Federal reserve act, and it could not 
result in expansion for that reason. 

Mr. LENROOT. That would be expansion of currency. 1 
am not speaking of expansion of currency. I am speaking of 
expansion of credits. 

Mr. FLETCHER. With reference to that, let me say to the 
Senator that the reason why expansion of the currency would 
not follow is because this business is already being done by the 
State banks. The credit is there now, and the State banks are 
actually doing the business; and if you authorize the national! 
banks to do what the State banks are doing, you do not, of 
course, expand a credit which already exists. The whole pur- 
pose of this is to prevent the centralization of credits in the big 
institutions in the big cities, and to open the facilities of the vari 
ous communities to the people in those communities, instead ot 
driving the whole system into the big centers. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, with the very high esteem in 
which I hold both the Senator from Florida and the Senator 
from North Carolina, I hardly know which statement to accept, 
because the statements are diametrically opposed to each other. 
The Senator from North Carolina just a very few moments ago 
said that this legislation was necessary in order to enable the 
people of the South to finance their crops; that the nationa! 
banks had the money, but that they could not loan it; and that 
this legislation was necessary to enable producers to secure thi 
necessary credits. If that is true, the statement of the Senator 
from Florida can not be true. The Senator from Connecticut 
made the statement that unless the restrictions that are proposed 
to be removed by this bill are removed the national banks of this 
country will increasingly surrender their charters apd accept 
charters as State banks. If that be true, Mr. President, it is 
beeause of the restriction in the present law upon the line of 
credit that the national banks may extend to their customers. 

Mr. MeLEAN. Yes, Mr. President; on the line of credit, bui 
not upon the total of the credits. The reserves are not increased 
a dollar. If I have 30,000 bushels of wheat to sell, and sell that 
wheat to 3 customers instead of to 10, I have not increased 
the quantity of wheat by a grain. It is precisely the same in 
regard to.credits. If I have $30,000 in credits to sell, and the law 
permits me to sell those credits to 3 men instead of to 10, 
I have not increased the credits; I have simply distributed them 
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so that they will to a greater extent accommodate the needs of 
the public. 

Mr. LENROOT. I, of course, agree with the Senator, if all ef 
the credit of the bank is utilized. But let us take the case 

tuted by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Spiaoens], 
If a bank has money that it is net using, in other words, if its 
reserves are very much larger than the minimum required by 
law, and those reserves are continued, if this bill permits them 
to utilize those reserves in this way, where they would not be 

“1 but for the bill, does the Senator say that there is no 
expansion of credit? 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the small banks would be help- 
less. The banks of the South would be compelled to do what 
th have done in the past. They have sent their credits on to 
Ne York to help the New York banks finance Wall Street, and 
t have to j the banks in New York for the accommodation 
which they ought to have in the South. 

Mr. LENROOT. That may or may not be true. L rather prefer 

take the statement of the Senator from North Carolina that 

ni situation to-day ; and, taking the statement of the 

nator fron Nerth Carolina, it is clear to me that the passage 

3 bill result in a larger line of credit than the present 

law permits. If that be true, whatever may be said abeut this 
being a reasonable provision in normal times—I am not prepared 

» say that I would net suppert it under normal conditions—I 

suy that this is not the time when we ought to permit any 

pos le expansion of credits, and especially of the 
character that is permitted under the pending bill. 

bill is not limited alone, Mr. President, to drafts and bills 

( chang This line of credit is permitted, in fact, to notes 

red by chattel mortgages upon such products as may be the 

‘tt of warehouse receipts. It was only three or four years 

co that Congress passed the warehouse-receipt law, and under 

\ vW anyone owning the products named in the bill may 

hem to a warehouse and secure a receipt for them. There 
be no transfer of title except as the warehouse receipt 
's the transfer. Then he can, under the law, secure this 
for wh is ] tically the security of a chattel mort- 
e; and it authorizes a loan upon the preducts to about 90 
] ( it ol @)} \ 
» the case of cotton alone. The Senator is aware, as we 

e all aware, that in 24 hours the market price of cotton has 

ried to a degree greater than the margin that is provided for 

this bill, and it may well happen again. While I am an 

op st as to the future of this country, and I have an abiding 

confidence that we are going to get upon a permanent basis of 

ity, that man would be foolish indeed who does. not look 

f ard with a great deal of apprehension to what may occur 

industrial and financial circles of the country before we 

ormal basis. Assuming that we do have a period of 

‘ sion, is it right to permit any bank to loan 25 per cent 
( s capital and surplus to a single individual? 

I ain opposed to the bill, Mr. President, both because it 

( y see! to me that it Goes permit an expansion of credits, 

; ecause, as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerenrg] has 

early set forth, it does deprive the depositors, for whose in- 

erests this limitation of 10 per cent was originally made, of 


at security which they are entitled to have. 
{ expect, Mr. President, that the bill will pass. 


d that 


I do not ap- 
any oppesition to the bill will be effectual in pre- 


*cx) ) 
prehen 








\ ug its passage. But the time may come, Mr. President, and 
that the very near future, when the passage of this bill will 
result in national bank failures where they might have sur- 
vived but for its passage. 
1 VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator fronr Ohio. 
Mr. POMERENE, TI suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
< ad to thei Hames : 
Asburst Frelinghuysen McKellar Simmons 
Ra Gay McLean Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Hale McNary Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Harding Neilson Smith, Md. 
srandeges Harris New Smoot 
Calder Harrison Newberry Spencer 
‘ Ilenderson Nugent Sterling 
‘ rlain Hitehcock Overman Swanson 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Page Thomas 
Cu ins Jones, Wash, Penrose Trammell 
Curti Kellogg Phipps Underwood 
Diai Kendrick Pittman Waish, Mont, 
Dillingham Kenyon Poindexter Warren 
Edge Keyes Pomerene Williams 
Elkins Kirby Ranedell Wolcott 
Fernald Knox Robinson 
Vletcher Lenroot Sheppard 
France McCormick Shields 
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Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from North Dakota |Mr. Gronna] and the junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] on official business. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from Ohio 


[Mr. POMERENE]. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceede:| 
to call the roll. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was ealled). I have a gen 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarirna 
In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. SurHerRLANpD] to the Senator 
California [Mr. PHeran] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I observe that the Senator from Mar 
land [Mr. SmirH] has not voted, I have a general pair with 
him, and therefore withhold my vote. 





fr 


Mr. EDGE (after having voted in the negative). I hav 
general pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Ow; 


I am informed that the Senator from Oklahoma, if here, would 
have voted the same way I did. Under those circumstances, | 
presume my vote will stand. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have a pair with the junior Senator f: 
South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson}. If permitted to vote, I w: 
vote “ yea.” In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the negative). I wi 
to inquire whether the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ker: 
has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a pair with that Senator. TI trans 
fer my pair to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] and 
my vote stand. 

Mr. HENDERSON, Has 
[Mr. McCormack] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I have a general pair with that Senator 
I transfer my pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNSON] with the Ser 
from Virginia [Mr. Martin]; and 


‘ 


the junior Senator from Llin 


I have been requested to announce the follow- 


The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] with the Senat 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator fr 
South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] is detained from the Senate « 


account of illness in his. family. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from California [Mr. Pu: 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smirn] are necess 
absent on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 47, as folloy 

YEAS—31. 


Ball Hale Lodg Pomeren 
Borah Harding McCumber Smoot 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. Moses Spence 
Cummins Kenyon New Townseni! 
Fall Keyes Newberry Wadswo 
France Knox Norris Warren 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Nugent Watson 
Gronna Lenroot Phipps 
NAYS—47. 

Ashurst Fletcher MeNary Smith, Az 
Bankhead Gay Myers Smith, Ga. 
3eckham Gore Nelson Stanley 
Calder Harris Overman Swanson 
Capper Harrison Penrose Thomas 
Chamberlain Henderson Pittman Tramme! 
Colt Hitcheock Poindexter Underwooil 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Walsh, Mi: 
Curtis Kendrick Robinson Walsh, Mot 
Dial Kirby Sheppard Willian 
Edge McKellar Shields Woleott 
Elkins McLean Simumons 

NOT VOTING—13. 
Dillingham Kellogg Page Smith, 8. C. 
Fernald King Phelan Sterling 
Gerry McCormick Reed Sutherland 
Johnson, Calif. Martin Sherman 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Owen Smith, Md. 


So Mr. PoMERENE’s amendment was rejected. 
THE LEAGUE O¥ NATIONS. 


Mr. President, I move that the Senate | a 


Mr. LODGE. ; 
to executive business in open session for the consideratio 
German treaty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
a minute or two? 


Will the Senator’ withhold that motion for 
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Mr. LODGE. For what purpose? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to have inserted in the Recorp an 
article by Prof. Charles Seymour entitled “The League of 
Nations.” 

Mr. LODGE. That could just as well be inserted after my 
motion is agreed to. However, I will withhold the motion for 
that purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has yielded for the purpose for which I rose. I ask 
leave to insert in the Recorp an article in the Yale Review of 
October entitled “The League of Nations,” by Prof. Charles 
Seymour, and I ask in printing it that where I have placed a 
lead-pencil mark on the margin that that part be printed in 
italics. The italies are mine, of course, and not Prof. Seymour's. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[By Charles Seymour. ] 
“TUE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


“One of the most interesting of all the sensations experienced 
by Americans who were abroad last spring was reserved for 
their return in early summer, when, without adequats warning, 
they were suddenly cast into the dust and turmoil of the debate 
on the league of nations. They felt, if one may generalize, as 
if they were playing Rip van Winkle with the réles reversed—as 
if they were returning to a home which had slept briefly but 
soundly. Questions and phrases, vaguely familiar but echoing 
from a dim past, sounded in their ears: ‘Is a league feasible?’ 
‘Human nature will never change.’ ‘ Remember Washington’s 
advice!’ ‘Europe for the Europeans and America for the 
Americans.’ 

“Our returning friends found themselves sadly confused and 

ill prepared for arguments on the league of nations as you 
would be if suddenly asked to discuss, from the point of view of 
mother earth, the desirability of having a sun in the sky. As 
far back as January they had given up asking ‘ Will a league 
work?’ and had substituted for it the question, ‘Can the treaty 
work without a league?’ By the middle of April they had an- 
swered the latter question with a categorie negative. After 
leaving an atmosphere where the idea of a league had become as 
essential as oxygen, it was disconcerting to enter a world where 
one was asked whether a league was ‘ advisable.’ 

‘The process of translation Ly which the idea of a league of 

(ions passed from the stage of a rather fantastic possibility 
to one of desirability and finally to one of absolute necessity 
forms one of the most interesting aspects of the recent peace 
conference. When the American peace commission sailed for 
I’rance last December, the status of the league was ill defined 
and its future dubious. Jt is true that a league had been 
stipulated in the 14 points, which had been accepted as a 
basis of peace by both enemy and allied powers; President Wi:- 
son was known to give to the league the chief place in his pro- 
gram, and influential statesmen abroad were believed to be deter- 
inined that the coming conference should inaugurateit. And yet, 
on both sides of the Atlantic it remained one of the most de- 
batable points of the approaching settlement. 

“In America the idea of a league found enthusiastic backing 
in certain quarters, especially among the younger radicals. But 
there was a general tendency to look upon it as a presidential fad 
borrowed from Mr. Taft; and the man in the street was apt to 
regard it as a beautiful and distinctly impractical fantasy. A 


over 


large element in public opinion was frankly opposed to it. In 
Europe one found a similar mixture of feelings. The more 
liberal-minded of the British approved a league of nations 


heartily ; and they were fortunate in having as their spokesman 
Lord Robert Cecil, who is, perhaps, the most capable of British 
Statesmen, and who was put in control of the section of the 
British peace delegation designed to study plans for the league. 
In France Leon Bourgeois, who was also working on various 
plans, brought the weight of his long political experience, his 
an sagacity, and well-earned respect to the support of the 
earzue, 

lhe chiefs of the different peace delegations, however, seemed 
) question or else to be frankly opposed to any kind of a league 
hic l. would supersede the old system of separate treaties and 
tiiances. Lloyd-George had refused to commit himself defi- 
Clemenceau stated in the Chamber of Deputies, toward 
nd of December, that he remained true to the principle of 
ective alliances for France, which had saved her in the past, 
however fine might be the ‘ noble simplicity’ of Mr. Wilson’s 
. _ rines, The Italians signified, without enthusiasm, their 

insness to enter and support a league, but did not conceal 
the ir hopes that, in return, their territorial aspirations in the 
Tyrol, along the Adriatic, and in Asia Minor might receive the 
approval of the Americans. 
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“When the preliminary conversations which proceeded the 
formal opening of the conference were begun, the league was 
thus simply one of the series of difficult problems which con 
fronted the delegates. To some of them it was the most im- 
portant of all the questions at issue, and according to the man- 
ner in which it should be decided would stand or fall the whole 
work of the conference. By others the league was looked upon 
as a serious and important question, certainly, but one that had 
no direct relation to the vital work of the delegates, which was 
primarily to make peace with the enemy. The league could be 
attended to when the treaties were framed and ready for signa- 
ture; instead of being made the foundation of the treaties, it 
ought to be the culmination. Still others believed that the 
league was no business of the peace conference whatever; the 
treaties ought to be made and signed, relations with the enemy 
resumed, Europe restored to order, before this difficult and dan- 
gerous experiment was attempted. With the return of peace anil 
normal life in Europe, the stipulations of the 14 points might be 
fulfilled by a conference especially called to elaborate plans for a 
league, which could not be expected to pass safely through its 
early childhood unless conditions were particularly advantageous. 
There were thus two opposite poles of opinion—at the one stood 
those who contended that peace could not be maintained unless u 
league were established; at the other those who insisted that 
wnless peace were first established a league could not be main- 
tained. 

“The triumph of the point of view which demanded that the 
league be made the foundation and not the culmination of the 
treatics was due primarily to the position and the persuasive 
powers of Mr. Wilson. He was ably assisted by Cecil, Bourgeois, 
and Smuts, who later were to assume a most important role in 
the drafting of the covenant. But if Mr. Wilson had not been ii 
Paris, the league would almost certainly have been left to the 
latter days of the conference and possibly to the Greek Kalends. 
His determined belief that the league was to be the most impor- 
tant work of the conference, the one concrete factor that would 
make it different from earlier conferences, was inflexible; and 
he alone was in a position to impress that belief upon the doubt- 
ful conferees. At the moment when the conference opened hi 
had been carried to a crest of popularity with the Buropcan 
masses, manifested by a@ hundred demonstrations, which no 
government, however strong at home, could afford to disregard. 
He could count upon the support of the delegates of the smallei 
nations, by whom he was looked upon as the representative of 
the one State which had no interest in the settlement erecp! 
justice and tranquillity—a man who might be trusted to sce that 
a fair deal was given to the weak nations as well as to the strony. 
And his personal prestige was strengthened by their unshake 
belief that his written and spoken word had aroused the revolu- 
tion in central and southeastern Hurope which had so largely 


contributed to the military victory on the western front. The 
President used his position skillfully. 
“The first open victory of the league was won on the 2oth 


of January, when at a plenary session of the peace conferenc 
the delegates approved, first, the principle that a league of! 
nations was essential to the maintenance of the world settl 

ment, and, second, the principle that this league should be 
treated as an integral part of the general treaty of peace. 
A distinct phase in the history of the league acas thus accom 
plished. It had passed definitely into the caiegory of things 
desirable, it was approved by the chiefs of the most importan 

governments of the world as practicable, and, through its ineor- 
poration in the peace treaty, it became a matter of imincdiat 
moment demanding immediate attention. The action of the 
conference in thus acquiescing in Mr. Wilson’s policy was cer 
tainly popular in Europe. It was hailed with enthusiasm in al! 
liberal circles; and even those who could not accept the ides 
of the league us capable of revolutionizing human nature and 
perpetuating peace, and who still held firmly to their trust, in 
hard and fast alliances of the old style and in strategic fron 
tiers, felt that no harm was done and that the league migh! 
after all prove to be useful. 

‘It should be observed that the chief arguments advanced for 
the league at this time were based primarily upon the conten- 
tion that it was eminently advisable rather than that it was 
absolutely essential. The old system of the balance of powe; 
had gone bankrupt. With its principle of maintaining an 
equilibrium between opposing camps, it had, so far from dis 
couraging @ belligerent spirit because of the danger of defeat 
from an enemy equal or almost equal in strength, led directly 
to militaristic competition, and, therefore, necessarily to an 
attitude of aggression. How much better, said the advocates 
of the league, was the principle of concert. But few of them 
seemed to perceive at this time that the strongest argument for 
the league was to be not its desirability but its necessity. 
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In some quarters, generally outside of Paris and doubtless 
far more frequently in this country than abroad, erities voiced 
the complaint that the attention given to the league of nations 
was delaying the framing of the treaties and postponing a set- 


lement at the moment when Europe, threatened with anarchy, 
had dire need of peace. A little-later everyone was to pereeive 
that the time spent wpon the league, instead of postponing a 


aceclerated the work of the conference beyond cal- 
the league no agreement could have been 
January and February those who were 


settlement, 
culation, for aithout 


But ever 


, y 
reached, 


iose at hand did not feel that the work done on the league 
preventing the work necess to the solution of other 

Pl ems 
The conference did not work as a whole. For each impor- 
nt probl ecinl Commission of experts were appointed, 
aq the co sat simultaneously. Commissions were 





orking on reparatio financial and economic problems, inter- 
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sibly ephemeral imptus. No one ean evaluate the future of 
Bolshevism. The world must be prepared for change and 
must have ready methods by which beneficial change can take 
place easily and peacefully. With this in mind the conference 
realized that provision must be made for an elastic settlement, 
and for this reason the supporters of the league began to insist 
on its necessity. And it through the league that the 
settlement was to be capable of change and development, 
was essential that the league itself should be elastic and equally 
subject to amendment, 

“Hence the character of the covenant, which provides for 
the least possibile amount of machinery and lays down the least 
possible number of specific stipulations. For the success of th 
league would depend not so much upon the written guarante 


i 
i 


if was 


of the States which composed it, as upon the spirit of th 
governments. No one was sure exactly what kind of league was 
must desiral the commission believed that if the s) 


le, but 





} of governments was right and the character of the cove 
Was general, the right kind of league would develop natui 
} “The commission on the league worked rapidly. Betwe 

| 28th of January and the 14th of February it held 10 meeti 


| as a result of which it produced, as its preliminary report, 
first draft of the covenant, which was read at the plenary 
sion of the conference on the latter date. As a result of 


ion control of rivers, ports, and ways of com- 
id is well as on ft various territorial questions, at 
th ume tin that the special commission was drafting the 
covenant oT 1 league Tl ‘ork of these other commissions 
“as in no way delayed by the study of the league. 1s a matter 
( wet. ti first draft of the covencut azas ready on the 14th 
of February, which was a full month before any of the terri- 
| com sio) he eported their recommendations on 
ries; and the al ed tert was ready on the 11th 
ipril, or al t three weeks before many of the economic 
rMmssio? had pared the draft articles for the treaty 

th German 
The commission which drafted the covenant included in its 
rembership a large share of the best political ability present 
in Paris—Wilson, Cecil, Smuts, Bourgeois, Orlando, Veniselos, 
H ans. Hach one of the five principal powers was repre- 
ented, as weil as the other powers most vitally interested— 
Belyium, Brazil, China, Greece, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, 
Ne¢ 1, and the Czecho-Slovak Republic. It would have been 
ficult to find @ group more capable of fulfilling the task: that | 
! é . ihem, a task which demanded that they put into 
concrete form a@ scheme at once practical and yet not bereft of 
lealisn Th avere men azho see things as they are and also 
as they ought to be, and who understood that their business was 
io translate them so far as possible from the one condition to 
the other. But they did not fall into the attractive mistake of 


claborate constitution of impracticabilities, 
‘It would have been interesting and pleasant to do for the 


rating an 


world what the revolutionists of 1789 tried to do for France, 
but the commission on the league of nations resisted the tempta- 
i admirably. What was necessary was to avoid intricate 


lechanism, exact definition of powers, prescription of specific 


acti mnder circumstances yet to be determined by an uneertain 
It was necessary in the first place because, in the 

of constructing such an elaborate piece of machinery, 
example, the league to enforce peace, agreement eould 





never have been reached. It was necessary in the second place 
ecause t ague, if it were to prove useful, must be elastic. 
it must be able to change and develop in order to meet future 
ontingencie f which no one could foretell the character. 
Constitutions written out of whole cloth and elaborated to the 
last degree have not, according to historians, lasted for long. 
Che strongest of all modern constitutions, the British, contained 
j laws of Parliament, is entirely a natural growth. 
e members of the commission on the league were con- 
as were most other students of peace problems, that the 
es characteristic of the settlement ought to be elasticity. 
! conferences of history had failed, not so much 
( t rrangements they had made were bad at the mo- 
ent a ecause they were inflerible and unsuited to the chang- 
q conditions of the future. We are accustomed to regard the 
treaties of 181 he quintessence of wickedness, because his- 
torians, with n us hindsight, have shown us how com- 
pletely they failed ke in account the principles of democ- 
racy and nationalism. Bu ter all the professional diplomats 


of Vienna restored Europe to tranquillity, after a quarter cen- 


ury of convulsions, in general accordance with the spirit of 

he times fheir mistake was that, unable to forecast the 

‘e, they made no adequate provision for the peaceful altera- 

tion of the settlement they drafted. Hence when change be- 
ime necessary it eame in violent form. 

rhe peacemakers of 1919, conscious of the mistake of their 


were anxious to avoid the future breaking of the 
peace by and yet they recognized that the settlement 
they made could hardly be permanent in ‘all respects, for no 
one could tell what the future might bring forth. No one can 
estimate, for example, the 
movement, which has recently 


predecessors, 


violence: 


future importanee of the natonalistic 
received a tremendous but pos- 


reading and of the publication of the covenant, a great deal 
criticism was aroused, of which some was clearly carping, 
much of it was constructive and designed to improve. F 
criticism of a specific nature came from consultations 
representatives of 13 neutral States. The various recommend 
tions thus secured by the commission formed the basis of 
cussion for its later meetings and led to a thor i 
tion amendment of the covenant. On the llth of A 
the covenant, presented to the conference and later incorpora 
in the treaties, was finally agreed upon. 

“ During the period when the special commission was dra 
reconsidering, and amending the covenant 


recons 


and 


of the lea 
something approaching a revolution had taken place in the ; 
tude of the conference as a whole toward the idea of a ik 
of nat When the principle of the league haé first hee 
approved, although the decision received the approval of ti 


ing, 


1ons. 


vast majority of the delegates, the idea of the league still 
mained something rather abstract. It was felt to be de: 
that there should be a league and that the league si 
the foundation for the different treaties. But many, ev 


those most enthusiastic, regarded it as something apa 
the material stuff of the treaties. The delegates aver 

to look upon the league of nations commission as different 
the commissions, economic or territorial, upon which they t 


selves were serving, and the difference was not entirel; 
the distinguished character of its membership. Its 

doubtless on a higher plane, but on one that scemed a 
have litle relation to the practical solution of the 


problems which formed the subject of their own discus 
Some of the delegates did not hesitate to say, that 
league was all very well and they hoped that it avo 
they thought that the treaty problems ought to be sol 
out reference to it. 
“Such an attitude not long-lived. 


was For whe 


the months of February and Mareh, the commissir 
racked their brains for weeks over the eonvpler questt 
sented to them and often failed to find any ansiver, the 


discovered that the league was not merely desirable but ab 
essential to a just and satisfactory settlement. Th 
they learned, was not an abstract advisability, but a er 
necessity; it was no longer a question of the league’ 
able to work, but an aclknowledament that avithout it the 
could not work. 

“The change came imperceptibly, as a result of consta 
of the various complexities of the European situatio1 
constant searching for solutions to the problems which | 
gates had to face. It came with a realization that 1 
problems an ideal solution was impossible, not so mucl] 
of the selfish attitude traditionally attributed to diploma 
because of larger and more elemental forces over W! 
Paris conference had little or no control. Thus, in the 
central and southeastern Europe, solutions which many Perso! 
might believe to be most likely to stand the test of time, 
the end most likely to contribute to the future happines 


peoples concerned, could not be adopted because of the pres 


attitude of these peoples. It is easy to see the weakn s “ 
settlement which provides for ‘the splitting up otf the old 7 a. 
burg monarchy and the creation of a number of little cage OO 
frontiers of which will probably give rise to agg ~~ 


ties, racial quarrels, and the atmosphere which we 


y ‘ - sympathy 
tomed to associate with the Balkans. Whatever oul ym] 
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with the Czechs, the Poles, the Jugo-Slivs, we are bound to re- 
eret the multiplication. of small States. 

“And yet there was nothing for the peacemakers to do but to 
approve this ‘ Bankanization ’ of Austria-Hungary. They might 
contend that they knew what was best for everyone concerned, 
put they could. not impose their own solution upon the peoples 
who claimed the right to fulfill their destiny in their own 
fashion. The doctrine of self-determination fell to the ground 
if the conference dictated a settlement totally repugnant to 
these peoples, even if its dictation proceeded from the most 
laudable motives. ‘There was no choice for the delegates except 
to adopt the next best solution, And because they realized its 
weaknesses and the juture dangers: that might result from its 
application, they felt the necessity of a permanent international 
organization which should oversee the settlement, be ready. to 
meet any possible perils, and be eager to. eliminate any factors 
of future trouble when the time should seem ripe and tite peo- 
ples in question should be further developed. 
timony of so distinguished am expert as Mr. Hheover that States 
like 
assistance Which a league of nations alone can give, From the 
territorial, financial, and: political advisers: came the unanimous 


opinion that if the smail States were not to be torn by internal | 


ly and mutual strife, the supervision of a league is es- 
Che necessity of the league was still more clearly recognized 
in the case of problems where the delegates could not be sure 
{hat they had hit upen the right solution. The basis of the 
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We have the tes- | 


Poland and Jugoslavia cannot live without the kind of | 


settlement, if we beil down the 14 peints, was reughly te be | 


found in the principles of reparations and guarantees, The 
vrongs of the past were to be righted, so far as pessible, and 
he most complete seeurity for the future was to be guaranteed. 
Frequently the enforcement of the principle of reparations sat- 
istied that of guarantees. This was true in the case of Alsace- 
Lorraine, Where the righting of an ancient wrong provided the 
| cuurantee of future peace; for HKurepe could never remain 
sufe from disturbance so long as the Previnces were under the 
German yoke. But im some cases. the principles of reparations 
nud quarantees elashed; it was impossible, often, to right a 
crong committed in cartier days without committing @ new 
kely to unsettle the future peace. In this. clash came 
t difficulty of the conference. How much weight should 
upon justice, hew much upon reconciliation? How 
uild satisfaction: be given to the just claims of the Czechs 
out doing injustice to the rights of the Bohemian Germans 
thus sowing the seeds for future trouble? How could a 

pectuble frontier be assured to Italy in the north 
the bitter nationalistic ardor of the Austrian Tyrolese, 

n the days of Andreas Hofer bad begun the movement 

d to Napoleen’s fall? Poles and Czeehs claimed all of 

en, Roumanians, and Jugo-Slavs each claimed the Banat; 


eS 


Pond f 


ee ia 


the conference to be sure that its decision was the 
egatles were not lony at work before they made the 
that the finding of a solution satisfactory to all 

an issue was infinitely difficult if not impossible. 

how many facts they had at their disposal nor 

illy they might weigh those facts, they could not 


onviction that no body of men, however wise, could 
ectly all the problems of the peace. Time alone 

in which cases the decisions were right and in 
y. In these circumstances the of the league 
relief and seemed to the delegates the one essential 
tenance of tranquillity. For with a league the 
the conference could be rectified peacefully and 
future disturbance destroyed. 
the settlement 


idea 


in could be thus preserved and the 


be quietly transformed into good. But without a 
zood would perish with the evil in the gigantic 


Which threatens follow 
lawful foree, 


i was a third class of problems to which, for a time, 


to any resumption of the 


without | 


| State 
| smaller powers of Europe. 


The good that was | 


as if there was no solution whatever, for the reason | 


mferees could not agree. Some of the delegates 
iinpossible, from the point of view of conscience or 
» accept the propositions favored by other delegations. 
o/ the conference threatened to be held up completely 
ock, It wes not a question here of the league as a 
organism for the maintenance of peace after the 
re signed; the treaties could not even have been 
not the league offered a means of reconciling the 
| pols of view and @ basis for a final agreement. 
cough the league that several of the problems which 

(0 produce discord at the moment when unity at 


had 


| to permit us in the New World to go 


It | 
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Paris was a@ vital necessity, were settled at a minimum of dis- 
satisfaction to all concerned. 

“In the matter of the Saar, for example, although all were 
close to agreement on the point that France had the right to 


| ownership of the coal mines, as compensation for the wanton 


destruction of her own mines at Lens, and while it was 
recognized that the econemie interests of the mining population 
of the Saar attached those people closely to Lorraine, at least 
two of the influential delegations were opposed to giving France 


| absolute sovereignty over the district; for they felt that its 


pure German pepulation might form an irredentist foeus and a 
germ of future disturbance. In these circumstances a solu- 
tion: of the difficulty became possible only through the league, 
which is to govern the district through a commission during. the 
time necessary to give the inhabitants a fair opportunity to de- 
cide whether they wish to be French: or German. Similar dis- 
agreement in the case of Dantzig was fimally settled through 
the league, which is to supervise the government of the free 
city constituted, protecting the political life of the German pop- 
wiation, while assuring the economic interests of the Polish 
hinterland. Many other instances might be cited, amongst 
them notably the problem of the German colonies, in which the 
unanimity ef the conference was seeured for propositions which 
were possible only upon the assumption that there would be a 
league of nations. Jn this way, almost imperceptibiy, the 
idea of a league, which had been accepted as desirable if pos- 
sible, eventually became in the minds of the delegates an axiom. 
Unconsciously and of necessity the league was tied up in the 
treaties. 

* Belief in the necessity of the league was. reenforced by the 
sudden realization that the conference itself had, since the 
month of January, been performing ail the functions of a 
league of nations. It had done far more than mere!:> prepare 
treaties and covenants. It had supervised and cont cited every 
phase of European life that seemed likely to produce trouble; 
it had dispatched troops to agitated districts, sent out commis- 
sions of inquiry and arbitration, looked after the distribution 
of food for starving regions, the running of railway trains, 
the operation of mines, the settlement of strikes; in short, pre- 
vented the revival of the reign of force. It had to do this or see 
ELurope perish. And it continued to do this even after the 
council of four dispersed, for Europe needed a league of nations ; 
indeed, future historians will find it diffieuit to decide where 
the conference cnded and where the league began. 

“Another axiom assumed: by the delegates at Paris was that 
the United States would play its full part in the league. 
Everyone realized that we are essential to the existence of the 
league, not merely because of our strength and the important 
part we have played in world affairs since the days of Roose- 
velt, but also because we are the sole power attitude 
in Eurepean affairs. is disinterested. It is impossible to over- 
the degree of trust in our honesty manifested by the 
Some of them, perhaps, have been 
irritated by the cold impartiality which our delegntes showed 


whose 


toward them in their disputes with neighboring States. But 
their confidence in our sense of justice is. unqualilied. The 
leader of the Ukrainian delegation in Paris, who had felt that 
his claims had received small consideration. and who was not 
in a complimentary state of mind, remarked, after Mr. Wilson’s 
declaration of pelicy on Adriatic problems: ‘ We will accept any 
decision made by the council, of four, so long as America is 
represented on it.’ Jf the league is to last and if peace is to be 


maintained, the smaller nations must have absolute 
in the grity of the league’s leaders, and that confidence 
pends u : the full participation of the United Siates. 

“Tt was thus with mingled horror and incredulity that the 
various delegations at Paris listened, to the reports of opposi- 
tion in the Senate to the league. And almost invariably foreign 
delegates finished their questions as to the attitude of the dif- 
ferent Senators with the remark, ‘ When America learns what 
cenditions are, the opposition will die They assumed that we 
would go into the league for the same reasens that lind led us 
into the war, reasons based upon duty and upon self-interest, 
We could not, as a matter of conscienee, allow Europe to ap- 
proach ‘the brink of destruction so long as we had means to 
help her. We could not, as a plain matter of business, afford 
to see her torn by revolution or war. The interesis of the dif- 
ferent portions of this globe are now too closely interdependent 
quielly about our business 


confi lene 


de- 


inte 


while the Old World burns. 

“It seems superfluous to emphasize the vital interest wiich 
we tv America have in the tranquillity of Europe. But one 
hears so frequently the assertion that it is no lusiness of ours 
whether Czechs quarrel with Poles, or Jugo-Slavs with Italians, 
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that it to remember that the Great War itself began in 
a dispute between Austria and Serbia, and that it seemed im- 
possible to prevent its development into a world-wide confla- 
gration which was so much a matter cof interest to us that we 
sent overseas an Army of more than 2,000,000 men. It is be- 
cause we do not wish to spend again the blood and money which 
the last war cost us, that we must concern ourselves in the 
business of stamping out the incipient blazes which threaten to 
arise from the sparks of the great fire that have not yet been 
completely extinguished, We may not approve the creation of 
the new little States, potential germs of new wars, but they are 
there and can not be left to themselves. The only choice for us 
is whether we care to help them to live peacefully and profitably 
or whether we are going to let them set the train to a new ex- 
plosion. Nor can we expect successfully to allay the rising tide 
of industrial and social unrest in this country, so long as our 
own business conditions are disturbed by the danger of revo- 
lution and war abroad. 

“ Bveryone will admit that the league in its present form 
ought to be amended sooner or later; the covenant was con- 
structed exactly with a view to such amendment and develop- 
ment. No one can say whether or not the league, even when 
amended, ‘ will work’; certainly no one would be so foolish as to 
issert that it will insure us absolutely against war. It is a fact, 
however, that the idea of the league was necessary to the suc- 
cessful termination of the labors of the conference, and is 
equally necessary if the treaties are to be carried into effect. 
So essential is a league of nations to the tranquillity of Europe 
that it was only by performing the functions of such a league 
that the conference tided over a period as critical as any pro- 
duced during the war itself. There are not many of those who 
spent last spring abroad who will not agree with the remark of 
| cniselos: * Without a league of nations Europe would face the 
future with despair in its heart.’ ” 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota for 
lie purpose of having something printed. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Walsh County Record, pub- 
lished at Grafton, N. Dak., entitled “ Idealistic metamorphosis.” 
it has reference to the league of nations. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{from the Walsh County Record.] 
* IDEALISTIC METAMORPHOSIS. 

“It is a strange and peculiarly interesting thing to the people 
of the United States, says the Detroit Free Press, that their 
\lonroe doctrine, which the ieague of nations vitiates, was 
foreed into existence to safeguard America against the out- 
vorkings of the Holy Alliance—that idealistic prototype of the 

ague of nations covenant itself. Odd, indeed, that the mil- 
eninumesque league of a hundred years ago should have been 
lvocated, insisted upon, and brought into being by a Czar of 
the Russias. Yet such was the fact. Alexander I, that un- 
stianeced contrast of rabid goodness and devilish ruthlessness, 
erandson of the despotic and immoral Catherine II, successor 
to the ezardom by a conspiracy in which his own father, Czar 
Paul, was strangled in his scarf, fell under the mystical philoso- 
and the pietistic dreaminess of the notorious Baroness 
Krudener. ‘This occurred after Alexander had gone to Paris, 
ollowing the fall of Napoleon. As the Czar’s ‘ conscience’ was 
instrumental in filling him with a rush of sentimentalism which 
culminated in his forcing Prussia and Austria to join with 
Russia in the Holy Alliance, a scheme of pious idealism whereby 
le relations of the States of Christendom were to be regulated 
y the principles of Christian charity, to wit, that: 
\ll the powers which shall choose solemnly to avow the sacred prin- 
es which have dictated the present act will be received with equal 
ardor and affection into this holy alliance. 
The famous article 1 of that sweet dream reads as follows: 
The three contracting monarchs will remain united by the bonds 

a true and indissoluble fraternity, and, considering each other as 
fellow countrymen, they will on all occasions and in all places lend 
ach other aid and assistance; and regarding themselves toward their 
ibjects and armies as fathers of families, they will lead them. in 
the same spirit of fraternity with which they are animated, to protect 


ligion, peace, and justice. 
“Along with the three 
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‘principal powers, to use the phrase- 


cy of the league of nations covenant, this post-Napoleonice | 


dream of a community of Christian States was acceded to by 
Naples, Sardinia, France, and Spain, as ‘allied and associated 
powers,’ and it received as well the commendation though not 
the signature of the prince regent of Great Britain. Metter- 
nich, though he privately sneered at the treaty, and though 
the Russian Czar, had any utopian illusions about 
it as the basis for the conferences 
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of Troppau and Laybach and the congresses of Karlsbad yj) 
Verona, which were intended to unite the powers in support 0; 
absolutism everywhere. The most noteworthy developme) 
from this Holy Alliance was the attempt to extend its operation 
to the New World by the coercion af Spain’s revolted colonies. 
This threatened invasion of American autonomy, together wit}, 
the proposed colonization of the Pacific coast of North Americ, 
by Russia, the leader in the alliance, brought from the Govern. 
| ment of the United States the enunciation of that very sano 
| Monroe doctrine which the present league of nations covenant, 
| if it be unamended, relegates to the innocuous and imports); 
status of a ‘regional understanding.’ ” 

| Mr. FALL. Mr. President 
| Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL, I ask to have printed in the Record an article }) 
| Israel Zangwill, appearing in the New York American, wit), 
, reference to the league of nations. 

| There being no objection, the matter referred te was ordered 
' 





to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“* LEAGUE OF DAMNATIONS’ ADDS WILSON’S FAILURE TO THE Worrp's 
SAYS ZANGWILL—DECLARES PRESIDENT, HAD HE RETURNED FROoy 
PARIS HEARTBROKEN AT DEFEAT BY DARK FORCES OF EUROPE, Wor) 
HIAVE BEEN GREATEST SUCCESS IN HISTORY 
CHANGE 


—SOLD THB PEACE IN } 


EK. 


FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 


* [By Israel Zangwill. } 
* LonboNn, Seplember 15. 

“ { doubt if ever in human history anything has been so write 
about and so little thought out as the league of nations. 

“One imagined from certain noble and luminous utterances 
that at least President Wilson understood it. But ’tis a wise 
father that knows his own child, and the complacency with which 
he carried back to America the grotesque changeling argues 
that he has no real acquaintance with the cherub he begot on 
the world’s imagination. We have, indeed, his own confession 
of the humorous surprise with which he suddenly realized that 
under his league there would be no neutrals, so that the vexe: 
question of the freedom of the seas would not arise. But eve: 
this confession was a further error, for, apart from the nations 
excluded, the conditions of the league allow any existing member 
to withdraw after due notice, and thus to become a neutral in 
any wars waged by the league or by other nations similar! 
standing outside it. 

‘** Months before he sailed to Paris he had pontificated upon Ux 
league and upon the indispensability of its inclusion in ihe peac 
treaty, but his sense of infallibility seems unshaken even by his 
own avowal of his misconception or by the consciousness he cai 
hardly escape that on the question of peace or war he has boxed 
the political and spiritual compass. He still stoutly maintains 
that ‘the work of the conference squares as a whole with the 
principles agreed upon as the basis of peace.’ It is a happy and 
enviable temperament, but it belongs rather to the Chadbands 
than to the Christs. 


‘‘ IF WILSON HAD ONLY NOT VACILLATED 


* Had President Wilson returned home heartbroken «at his ce- 
feat by the dark forces of Europe, he would have been tlic great- 
est success in human history. But that he should triumphant) 
wave scraps of paper from which the fourteen points have bee! 
practically erased, here is the true tragedy of his downfall. 

“Tt adds his own failure to the world’s. 

“ We need only compare Wilson’s appraisal of his own : 
ment with that of Gen. Smuts, who has _ replaced 
humanity’s hope. The President’s voice is now that of the po 
tician pleading that the intricate pattern of international rel 
tionship was cut too deep by historic circumstances to |» 
or reversed. 

“The belated discovery does as little credit to Mr. 
historian, as his failure to transcend the historic ols! 
to the man of action. Before entering the war, whose 
held in the hollow of his hand, he should have bound lurop: by 
contract to his principles and swept away the ‘old entanst 
ments,’ even though—and it is a curious indictmen' 
man who had allied America with these Governmelt- 
of their unmitigated righteousness—these entangl mu is peat 
‘promises which governments had made to one another i ws 
when might and right were confused.’ 

“To break with past history was precisels 
preached as the world’s great need. Mankind was ee 
leap in the light and to rise into a new plane of wor pie 
| A new heart, Gen, Smuts reminds us, was to be give [0 “of 
no less than to our enemies, being, as we were, all m¢ weer 
one another. We were to be just to those even to Wi" 
did not wish to be just. Alas! The peace 1s less 
many a treaty under the old order. So far from tlic si 
new brotherhood of mankind pervading the conferen 
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four Who made 
ahemselves. 


ihe peace treaty could hardly keep it among 


“IN A SIRALT-JI 


“Not that Mr. Wilson had forgotten his ideal. Indeed, it 
was his undoing. Lured on by his dream and fooled to the 
top of his bent, he sold the peace in exchange for the league of 
nations, And the league of nations that was palmed off on him 
is merely a device for guaranteeing the injustices of the peace 
treaty and eternalizing them. Both as a bargainer and an 
postle President Wilson suffered defeat. 

“Not only is the league not a league of nations nor the peace 
eaty a treaty of peace, but President Wilson’s tenaciously 
achieved embodiment of the first in the second is a triumph as 
hollow as the rest. For the whole point of the incerporation 
f the league in the peace treaty was that the coexistence of this 
ovenant of cooperation, this new world order, would react 
normously on the nature of the settlement, substituting good 
‘ill for hate, and reducing racial frictions to a mmimum by the 
vorld policy of the open door and free and equal access to ports, 
arbors, and vailways. In particular, boundary questions would 

denuded of their significance, for the security of the indi- 

dual frontier would depend net on its fortresses or its geo- 
aphical barriers but on the joint pretection of the peoples. 
But instead of the new world order influencing the peace 
ement, that treaty is drawn upon the assumption of the con- 
<tancy of the bad old world order, and security of frontier has 
heon pursued even to the sacrifice of the vaunted *‘ principle of 
onality.’ Indeed, far from the league reacting on the 
© settlement and mitigating it, it is—as already indicated— 
harshness of the peace settlement that has reacted on the 

y Being associated with the peace treaty, the league of 
nations has touched pitch and been defiled. Far better had the 
league been created in the calm of peace. 

Instead of facilitating and simplyfying the peace settle- 
t, as complicated issues are lightened the moment parties 

together in good will, it has added its own asymmetry 
| lack of principle to the cumbrous complexity of the treaty. 


A\CKET AT IN 
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so 


The two covenants have indeed been signed as one, but despite 
ommon taint the union remains monstrous and hybrid. 


fhe mountain in labor has produced an uncouth and sinister 


[It is not in fact a league of nations that has been brought 
h, but a league of damnations. Despite the promise of 
ential treatment to a democratized Germany, the united 
of England, France, and America have been 
ed upon the German Republic in the concoction ef the 
terms, and these nations further ally themselves to see 
conditions are exacted and the handicap of them 

‘ henceforth transcended. 
diminishing and crippling Germany to the utmost pos- 
and in building up against her resurrection a barrier of 
ations, revived or created, is at once punishment and 
The procedure is not illegitimate. Germany herself 
ts a measure of guilt, and had challenged the forces by 


eances 


24 tv 


h she is abased and chastised. 
‘Hate as well as love, death as well as life, may possibly 
ny peace. The spine of Germany may be irremediably 


and the proved colossal cost and ferocity of modern 
nay suffice to keep a soulless peace among her imperialist 

even though France celebrates her victory by the sin- 
symbolism of the Gallic cock crowing above the piled 
an guns in the Champs Elysees. 
hat is revolting, however, is the pretense that the league 
alte is a league of love, that the disintegration of Austria 
the magnification of Poland are due primarily to a rever- 
for nationality, and that a new world order can be erected 


i 
mesis, 


\\ 


“ARTICLE 10. 


‘Oo less brazen than Mr. Wilson, Mr. Lieyd-George denies 
the triple agreement with the covenant ‘shows a lack of 
1 the league of nations.’ ‘On the contrary,’ he urges 
nely, ‘the league of nations will be of no value unless 
the sanction behind it of strong nations, prepared at a 
ent’s notice to stop the aggression.’ 
rhere is no need at all of strong nations inside the league 
hg as there are no strong nations outside. By the noteo- 
article 10 every member undertakes to preserve every 
against aggression. Why, then, limit this duty to the 
‘rong nations’ or confine it to German aggression? Even 
Vd the peace conference sits a dozen aggressions by the 
“tlcr hationalties continue to keep Burepe a cockpit. 
Lord Robert Cecil, the only British statesman who seri- 
'y desires the league, argues that this reinsurance of 
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the league does but specifically repeat an obli- 


France outside 


gation already inherent within it. But why this duplication, 
this double-dealing? Is not the league of damnations rock 


based enough? Is it feared that at some future date a mem- 
ber friendly to Germany will refuse to commit the league to 
& joint attack upon her? If so, how foolish to have made a 
ubanimoeus decision necessary! That was what destroved the 
old Polish Diet and incidentally Poland. Any member had 
only to say ‘Nie pozwalam’ (I won’t have it) and the pro- 
posed measure collapsed; nay, the Diet itself was dissolved. 

“'Phese leagued ‘ Leviathans’ haughtily declare that they re- 
main masterless, unbound even by their union. The lawless 
caprice of the individual nations is to be replaced by the united 
will of mankind, yet in the voting each may veto any measure 
against itself! Even when they are unanimous the league care- 
fully commits them to nothing. They are still free to decide 
what action the council shall take. Our Catos are truly comical. 

“ They excogitate a system of world government under which 
each great power can do exactly as before, and to put an end to 
the grabbing of territories they devise a system of mandat: 
under which each, if he so desires, administers the precise tex 
ritory he has conquered. Such solemn fooling makes a record 
even in high politics. It leaves the invention of a swift lumber- 
ing in its rear. 

“President Wilson has defined the object of his league is to 
keep justice between nations. That is hardly insured by a clause 
like article 10, which seeks to entail the spoils of war and render 
them the inalienable property of the present conquerors. 

“The article in question might 1 
not only against the defeated countries but even among tly 
present Allies. Instead of a pact to guarantee one another's 
territorial integrity, the leagued nations should have undertaken 
to readjust one another's frontiers when necessary according to 
the variations of populations or their economic situation. 


ead to monstrous injustices 


“ARBITRATION SETBACK, 


“Tt is true there is a provision that disputes shall be referred 
to arbitration, but the arbitraters would surely have to recog- 
nize that such disputes can not embrace redistribution of ter- 
ritories, since any diminution of houndaries has been barred 
for all time by article 10. 

“ Moreover, were the league's object really to do justice be 
tween the nations, it would at once apply self-determination to 
the conquests of its own members. Shantung would cease to 
trouble and Egypt be at rest. A British Gibraltar or a French 
Syria would become unthinkable. All rankling grievances thus 
removed and their recurrence provided against, a small common 
force would suffice to police the planet. 

* But the league being not a league of nations but of dani 
tions, justice other than punitive can not enter into it. Here 
too, lies the explanation of the embarrassment of its founder: 
when confronted with the problem of admitting Germany. 

“ How, indeed, invite Germany into an anti-German league? 
But unable to confess the truth, even to themselves, they can 
only flounder and prevaricate. The popular slogan that Ger 
many is not to be trusted provides a convenient cover for delay. 

“ President Wilson, like Lord Robert Cecil, finds consolation 
for the deficiencies of the treaty in the imperfections of the 
league. The league is a live thing, not a dead system, they 
urge; it will grow and reshape the treaty. But how, on the 
farcical basis of unity, anything can be amended in the treaty 
contrary to the selfish interest of a member of uncil 
not explained. 

“As for improvements in the league itself, they are only pos 
sible if ratified by the majority of the outer assembly, and eve 
then it is expressly provided that ‘no amendment shall bind : 


the « 


hy 


member of the league which signifies its dissent therefrom,’ 
though ‘in that case it shall cease to be a member of the 


league.’ 

“ Seldom has a contract been made with so many leopholes. 
An agreement designed by a firm of shady solicitors to protect 
the operations of a gang of swindlers could hardly be less bind 
ing than the covenant in which President Wilson finds ‘ the only 
hope of mankind.’ 

“Tf mankind is ever to cure itself of war, it will not be 
making a false diagnosis of the disease. At the historic 
sion of the Paris conference on January 27, Mr. Lloyd-George 
in seconding the resolution to concert a league of nations, told 
how on the previous Sunday he had visited a French battle 
zone, so dismally devastated—even by France’s own guns— ind 
so populous with murdered youth that his feeling was, ‘ Surely 
it is time, surely it is time that a saner plan for settling dis- 
putes between peoples should be established than this organized 
savagery.’ 
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* WAR + NOT ABOLISHED. 

The disputes between nations being always in essence, Which 
is the stronger? Whaf other way is there of deciding them save 
that of physical force? The friction between peoples invariably 
arises from the collision of two life forces. The nations are 
biological organisms which in their expansiveness press upon 
one 2nother, and seek to restrict, impede, override, or even ab- 
sorb one another, so that the survival of the smaller powers is 
only secured by their diplomatic alliances or ententes with the 
“reat powers, or by the mutual rivalries of these latter which 
will allow none of them to swallow the morsel coveted by all. 
But since it is always nowadays a question of clashing inter- 
osts—-for even revolt against alien domination comes under this 
head—there is no arbitrament but that crude trial of strength 
ve cull war, and no nation ever goes to war unless it feels it has 
aut least a fighting chance of success. Even a little people like 
the Boers stands up against the great British Empire in the hope 
that vietory will cost the distant people too dear for pursuance, 
us the American revolutionists did. 

“The price of nationality is war, and with war eradicated 
patriotism would become planetary. It is to guard against such 
a consummation that the instinct of the elder statesmen has set 
up the league of damnations.” 

STEEL STRIKE INVESTIGATION, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr, President-—— 

Mr. LODGH. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I was unable to be here during the morning 
hour, but I ask unanimous consent at this time to submit, out 
of order, a resolution with reference to the steel strike investiga- 
tion now in progress before the Committee on Education and 
| abor. 

The resolution (S. Res. 202) was referred to the Committee to 
\udit and Gontrol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as 
ollows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, or any 
subcommittee thereof, having been heretofore directed to investigate the 
steel strike, is hereby empowered to sit and act at such time and place 

s it may deem necessary; to require by subp@na or otherwise the 
attendance of witnesses, the production of books, papers, and documents ; 
i employ stenographers at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed page. 
fhe chairman of the committee or any member thereof may administer 
oaths to witnesses. Subpeenas for witnesses shall be isued under the 
signature of the chairman of the committee or subcommittee thereof. 
Every person who, having been summoned as a witness by authority of 
said committee or any subcommittee thereof, willfully makes default or 
who, having appeared, refuses to answer any question pertinent to the 
investigation heretofore authorized, shall be held to the penalties pro- 
vided by section 102 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. The 
expense thereof shall be paid from the contingent funds of the Senate on 
ouchers ordered by said committee signed by the chairman thereof and 

! ed by the Committee on Contingent Expenses. 

NEW JERSEY PARTY PLATFORMS. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGH. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

\ir. EDGER. I desire permission to insert in the Recorp a dis- 
patch regarding the political State conventions held in New 

Jersey yesterday. An extract from the platform adopted by 
the Democratic Party at the State convention in New Jersey 
held yesterday is short, and I will read it. The resolution de- 


clares— 





That the league of nations coyenant should not be approved without 
ving recognition to the Irish republic. 
There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
. rARTY PLATFORMS DEMOCRATS AGAINST LEAGUE UNLESS IRISH 
REVUBLIC IS RECOGNIZED, 
“TRENTON, N. J., September 30, 1919, 

rhe Republican and Democratic State conventions were held 
here to-day, and each adopted a platform for the campaign 
in New Jersey. 

rhe Republicans declared that as the prohibition amendment 
is part of the Federal Constitution, it will not be necessary 
for New Jersey to ratify it, and that, in fact, it is no longer 
«i political issue. This plank met with the approval of the New 
Jersey Antisaloon League, and an announcement was made that 
the league would not therefore put up an independent candidate. 
‘The Republicans also recommended that the question of New 
Jersey's ratification of the woian-suffrage amendment be put 
to x referendum of the State. 

“The Democratic convention, after some contention, adopted 
uw plank for the immediate ratification of the woman-suffrage 
amendment sand declared for opposition to the prohibition 
smmendment by all lawful means. The administration of Presi- 
dent Wilson was indorsed, and he and the Democratic Party 
were congratuinted on the successful outcome of the war. 

“A resolution was adopted declaring that the league of nations 
covenant should not be approved without giving recognition 
to the Irish Republic 
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TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

Mr. LODGE. I now ask for the regular order. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I wish to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that the pending House bill has been under 
consideration before the Senate for some time. I understand 
there is only one more amendment to be disposed of, and jj 
does seem to me that in fairness to the bill it ought to be 
acted on. 

Mr. LODGE. I will gladly yield to take a vote on the pill. 

Mr. McLEAN,. ‘There is one more amendment, and I under. 
stand that will close the debate. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know about closing the debate. 

Mr. McLEAN. If it leads to debate, I will not ask the Soy. 
ator to yield further. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not want to delay that bill at all; buy 7 
dislike to yield when the treaty comes up at 2 o'clock and is 
laid before the Senate, and then be reproached the next yor, 
ing for filibustering. I think I will insist upon my motion. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committeo 
of the Whole, and in open executive session, resumed the con- 
sideration of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

} Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I do not propose to under- 
take a discussion of the entire treaty of peace with Germany. 

It is before us, written in two languages and printed upon 537 

pages. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations has reported the treaty, 
recommending some textual amendments and also some reseryy 
tions. The textual amendments are designed to accomplish tle 
following purposes: 

1. To give to the United States an increase of representition 
in the assembly of the league of nations; 

2. To eliminate the United States from participation in the 
work of certain commissions which are set up to deal with 
matters connected with the execution of the treaty ; 

3. To effectuate the transfer of German rights in the Shian- 
tung Peninsula to China instead of to Japan; and 

4. To exclude the votes of self-governing colonies aud domin- 
ions when what I may call the parent State is interested in 
the dispute. 

The reservations proposed by the Committee on Foreigi Re- 
lutions deal entirely with the league of nations. 

In the remarks I am about to make it is my intention to con- 
fine myself to a discussion of the league of nations proyisioiis, 
refraining from attempting to outline or discuss the contro- 
versial phases of the general treaty of peace. 

Long before the league of nations covenant was drafted Sen- 
ators were prematurely discussing it. The indications were 
quite clear that this covenant, whatever might be its provisions, 
was doomed to meet with denunciation the moment it mud 
first appearance before the world. It was very apparent that a 
chorus of jeers was wailing to greet it upon its birth. The 
subject with which it underiook to deal was nothing less mo- 
mentous than the future peace of the world. That means that, 
in purpose at least, it was designed to reduce the possibilities 
of war. The high ends of this purpose, its noble ideals and 
lofty aspirations, are best known to the sorrowing survivors of 
10,000,000 dead men and to 20,000,000 maimed men, their con 
panions and loved ones on whom this war has cast the burden 
of its great grief; and more especially to the families of 60,000 


oO wo 


American lads whose bones lie in alien soil, and over © 
other American lads who will, through the years, drag 

legless, armless, or eyeless bodies to the grave, constant ane 
visible evidence to their fellows of the horrors and curse of War 
These are the ones who best know something of the thing winch 
this league is intended, in part at least, to prevent, and Wit 
feel with animated hope something of the nobility and s 


ness of purpose with which this great attempt to secure Ule 
peace of the world is laden. 

Yet, as serious and noble as was the purpose will wl) 
league was animated, as lofty as was its aim and sacres 
cause, its first appearance was greeted with scoffs from the lps 
of statesmen who had been chosen by their fellow men to sate 
in the leadership of this Nation to higher and betier thinss. Ii 
there was any weapon in the armory of skillful dialectics «:!' ZA 


lated to be of use in injuring or destroying a great idea Us 
was not ardently seized and vigorously used against the lv gue, 


it has escaped my attention. Against it were directed ridi wi 
sarcasm, denunciation, and at times gross misrepresenta'lo’ 
abuse, and vilification. sles 

I said that from the moment of its first appearance, Hans 
when the original draft was published in the forepart 0! — 
ruary of this year, the league met with a storm 0! abuse, — 
wrath which had been gathering against it before its Teal non 
were ever seen was poured forth in steady volume Up” we 
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yen 


Ahead. Had it been handed down from heaven, +! 
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the Savior himself, there is at least one Senator who, ac- 
vording to his spoken word on this floor, would summarily 
reject’ it. 
fhe first and tentative draft of the league covenant was sub- 
jited to the world about February 13 last. It was revised 
and submitted to the Senate in its final form on July 10. Thus 
elapsed a period of five months. It lay in’the Foreign Rela- 
iaiis Committee for two more months and then, namely, on the 
Oi of September, it came out of that committee along with 
the rest of the German treaty, and thus for the first time got 
on the floor of this body for orderly debate. 
intertaining the theory that it would be more appropriate to 
discuss the league when the same became the regular order of 
the Senate, I have until now refrained from indulging in its 
discussion. 
yieW, 
pressing for attention and constituted the regular order of leg- 


islative business, have been using the best part of seven months 


declaiming their views in this body on this subject, when, now | 


{hit the matter is before the Senate in the regular order, the 
approaches being stale. 

sit notwithstanding that the debate has thus prematurely 
proceeded for seven months and the subject, therefore, has 
heen pretty well canvassed, I purpose to submit my views upon 
some phases of the question. I am aware that in so doing I 
an in danger of traversing ground that has been traveled by 
ther and more able Senators than I; but I am encouraged to 


subpiect 


roceet 

what others may have said, by the example set by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], 
whose most recent speech, which was greeted with so much ap- 


F : : Ca | 
Other Senators, however, entertained a different 
und so, quite to the exclusion of other matters that were | 


l, even at the expense of at times repeating the substance | 
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plause throughout the country, had in essence been delivered a | 


score or more of times before by others who preceded him in 
is body. 
{s I have considered the plan for a league of nations as set 
it in this treaty and reflected upon it with that degree of at- 
tention and seriousness which the vast importance of the sub- 
ect demands, I have ever sought to keep my thoughts free from 
the contamination of party politics. I have conceived that 
negade to his duty is that citizen, whether he be in the Sen- 
ite of the United States or out of the Senate of the United 
‘tates, Who would allow this great question to be determined 
iis mind by the exigencies of party politics or colored with 
the prejudice of political bias. I confess that at times I have 
egretted to see evidences of what seemed to me to be a dispo- 
ty polities. Dealing as it does with cur foreign relations, 
th the desire of the world to relieve the masses of men from 
ie blighting curse of war and the peoples of the earth from 
ever-increasing financial burdens of arms and armaments, 
seeking as it does to do something in the direction of quelling 
‘international riots of the worlds and inducing nations to 
their differences by pacific means, the subject 
raught too much with the destiny of men and the welfare of 
lanity to permit it to be determined in the light of next 
‘us presidential election. And so, making no pretense of a 
iperior aloofness from party feelings, and therefore claiming 
{ no transcendent quality of dispassionate judgment, 


rolnpose is 


Have, 
‘ris of our country’s welfare and its duty as a great nation 
(he family of nations. 

ouwithstanding that there is an impression amongst the 
ieope of the country that this covenant is a very complicated 

intricate affair, the fact is that it is drafted in simple 
lisuage, and in such style that any man with common men- 
is able, upon a careful reading of it, to form his own intel- 

‘ht conclusion as to what it means. 


It is to be regretted that the public has not more generally 
“and studied this covenant. As it has been represented by 
“* Chenies, its friends would hardly know it. The quantity of 
‘/siiformation and misunderstanding that has been spread 
— ut the land through the public prints regarding the 

me and 


Scope of the provisions of the league, to those of us 
desired to see the matter discussed strictly on its 
in the light of its actual provisions, the extraordi- 


vho have 


merits and 


g 


"— na . oe these misunderstandings I confess is appalling. 
enant. ] 7 eae Speeches made by Senators against this coy- 
of them With senna by an inconsistency common to many 
the spe Viti respect to some of these addresses one half of | 
“cis devoted to proving that the league is a powerful 


upersta ty 


‘et up on top of the nations with authority to order 
at will, while the other half of the speech is devoted 
that the league is a spineless thing so inefficacious 
‘si 1t8 purposes as to merit the charge that it is but a 
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rope of sand. ‘Thus the first half cracks the skull of the lasi 
and the last half cracks the skull of the first, while at the 
close the whole speech may be said to have exterminated itself. 
It is an oratorical felon de se. 

While I have no intention of burdening the Senate with a 
detailed analysis of the league covenant, as I understand it, yet 
I do desire to submit some general views respecting it, and some 
more Specific views regarding the outstanding objections raised 
against it. 

The league of nations, instead of being a league to promote 
peace, has been referred to by its enemies as a league to create 
wars. Of course, Mr. President, if this leacue were thought 
to be a breeder of wars, no man who so regards it ought to vote 
for it. 

But instead of believing that « brood of wars kennels in its 
womb, I am of the diametrically opposite opinion, that it will 
most materially aid in engendering and preserving the world’s 
peace. I think no man is so venturesome in thought as to 
assert with ex cathedra positiveness that upon the adoption of 
this league, war is thereafter forever impossible. At least, | 
make no such claim. Men are not yet angels, nor has the mil- 
lennium yet arrived. If so, there would be no necessity for con 
sidering an international effort to induce mankind to behave. 
The very fact that there still exists the imperfections of the 
race and the selfishness of man is the thing which raises the 
hecessity for some organized effort to hold in check those pas- 
sions of man which express themselves through national groups 
seeking to accomplish their ends by organized force. So long 
human nature remains as it is there is always the chance that, 
against the most perfect of plans for the promotion of peace, some 
perverse or impetuous nation may launch itself in defiant con- 
flict. This may be said with respect to the present plan as it 
may well be said of any other plan, even though such other plan 
had sprung from no less a source than the unerring brains of 
the leaders of this opposition. 

But. sir, the proposed plan is the only one in sight. It is the 
only one that commands a large enough body of world opinion 
to render adoption at all probable. All other plans that the 
critics mention are so nebulous as to consist only of general 
statements of sentiments to the effect that the proposer hates 
war and loves peace, and is in favor of abolishing the one and 
perpetuating the other—sentiments very fine, but, unaccompanied 
as they are with detail of suggestion as to how they are to be 
realized, utterly worthless in this pragmatical world. Of what 


us 


| use is it to announce yourself as opposed to murder unless you 
tion on the part of some to make of this issue a football of | 


nevertheless, sought to think solely and entirely in | 


are prepared to offer a practical method of discouraging it? 
And why stop at approving a homicide statute because, forsooth. 
some blood-letting thug may disregard it? 

And so, Mr. President, common sense, hard, practical, commo 
sense, will turn a deaf ear to those who prate of their detesta- 
tion of war and their enamorment of peace, but who never get 
beyond that point and insist on fighting against the only pos- 
sible and practicable plan to achieve their hopes, while they dis- 
close nothing of their own by way of remedy. Such 
confessed impoverishment of suggestion can not be expected to 
address a very persuasive appeal to men and women everywhere 
who are looking and longing for a definite and practical step 
forward toward their cherished goal. 

Whatever may be the views as to the efficacy of this covenant 
to actually promote peace, no one questions that such is its 
avowed purpose. And I am firmly convinced that this purpose 
is as fully subserved by the covenant as it could be by any 
plan which, in this world of clashing national interests, could be 
devised. We must ever bear in mind that it is no easy task 
to induce all the important nations of the world to reconcile 
their varying desires and to so compromise their divers vjews 
as to finally come together in agreement upon a common plan 
for peace. This particular plan by passing the peace confer- 
ence has traveled a long, long way on the road to actual ac- 
ceptance. I dare say that if it is now obstructed a disappointed 
world will wait many, many decades before any other peace 
plan that may be proposed will advance so far toward general 
world approval. In the meantime, the nations may, during the 
period of waiting, again be plunged into another world war 
whose dimensions and whose destructiveness no man can in his 
most extravagant imagination forecast. 

This circumstance ought to admonish us that we should 
approach the consideration of this particular plan with all pre- 
possessions in its favor, and not in a spirit of hostility, founded, 
if you please, on narrow views as to some of its features or on 
some pique against one or more of its authors. For if this plan 
fails of acceptance and again the scourge of world war should 
lash humanity, the future would be pardoned, and justly so, if it 
failed not to visit its curses on those of us who thus recklessly 


self 
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ej | this great attempt to promote the permanence of the 
pen it is vastiy more important to help the world 
‘tog rnd order than it is te determine the political 
n of the next mational administration or the personal- 

ity » presidential nominees in the 1920 elections. 
M President, this covenant contains among its provisions 
one feature that to me seems of transcendent importance. This 
feati is embodied in articles 12, 13, and 15. By these articles 


o to war over disputes likely to lead 


tik I rons ¢ “oO ol oO 2g 





to 2 rupture until the matter has either been submitted to volun- 
ary urbitration or, failing that, to investigation by the council ; 
and the award made by the arbitrators, in ease there was arbi- 
tration, and the report made by the council, in ease it is unani- 
0 ak all the members other than the disputants, is 
binding on the nations invelved. In ease a report by the council 
is n unanimously concurred in, then, after three months, re- 
uurse to war is as free and unrestrained as ever. In that 

V Mars 1 then shake his gory lecks, bare his blood- 

ned arms. summon death to his side, and preceed in triumph 
© erush al mangle bodies of men and break the hearts of 
women L children Thus even under this covenant there 
reminins some slight consolation to the jingoes, 

But if any nation should violate the obligation to refrain from 
ar during the period of the arbitration or investigation, or 
lhe to abide the award made by the arbitrators, or to 
iccept the unanimous report of the council, such failure consti- 
utes ipso facto an act of war against the members of the 

Memeiuet 
I shall net analyze these articles. They aim at two things, 


First, they aim to obligate nations 

Hasty action is foreclosed. In- 
a report on the facts and issues by 
body are brought inte play, and thus is accom- 
ult of allowing blood and passion to cool while the 
nee of the world addresses itself to an attempt at solu- 
f the difliculty. Is not this a most wise prevision? It is 
founded in the elementary principle of universal human nature 
that if men can be induced to defer action until the heart is cool 
he head dispassionately thinking, a just and wise course of 
action will ensue. In some twenty-odd treaties with as many 
nations the United States has already gone on record as approy- 
ing- of the utilization of this principle in our international rela- 
tions. This league brings all the werld within the scope of the 
peace-promoting spirit of this principle. 

Second, These articles aim to settle the dispute in an amicable 

uy, and if any nation would disregard the provisions of these 

rticles then such disobedience constitutes, ipso facto, a hos- 
tility the other members of the league. What, then, 
follows? Why, sir, the economic pressure of the world is auto- 
inatically brought to bear on the recalcitrant nation. The power 
of this pressure is of sufficient potency te cause any nation to 
pause befere involving its consequenees. And so there is strong 
to believe that the fear of this econemic foree will re- 
train obstreperous nations. 

No nation can, under these articles or under any other article, 
be foreed against its will to take up arms against the offending 
State. War as the remedial punishment is left to the discretion 
of each This point it is important to mention, in 
view of the loose talk to the contrary thereof. But while war is 
not compulsory on the nations, yet the offense being such as to 
entitle any member nation to regard it as sufficient cause for 
war, und there being a provision that the council may “ recom- 
military measures as the proper corrective, there there- 
fore is behind the economic penalties this more ominous thing of 
ble physical force which a jingoistic state would be afraid, 
und therefore unwilling, to arouse against itself. 

Suppose such an arrangement as this had existed prior to 
i914. Does anyone suppose that Germany would have pursued 
the course she did? Would she not have dreaded the economic 
penalties her course would have involved; and if this had not 
been sufficient to restrain her, would not the mere possibility of 
war with the whole world, ominously hovering over her delib- 
erations, have stayed her murderous hand? I was struck by the 
assertion of the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], 
made in this Chamber on the 18th of last December, that if the 
United States should simply and alone announce to the world 
ihat we would view with grave concern aby power or combina- 
tion of powers which menaced the freedom and peace of Europe, 
such bare announcement would in itself prevent any such con- 
flict in the future. Perhaps so. But I doubt it. At all events, I 
am convinced that if the Senator’s remarks were true, a fortiori 
is it true that such an announcement not by us alone but as 
well by all the great natiens of the world in conjunction with us 
would undoubted!ly have that effect. And yet, in some of its 
aspects, 
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tions that the whole world will view with concern any confi: 
disturbing any portion of its peace, and not only so, but \ 
restrain such conflict by economic penaliies and possibly } 
armed force? ; 

By article 8 the covenant sets up a plan for reduction of 
tional armaments. ‘his plan contemplates that the council s}). 
devise a program of world-wide armament reduction and recs) 
mend the same for consideration by the nations. Acceptance js 
not compulsory. Those, therefore, who have been quarreling »; 
the covenant because it compels the Congress to surrende 
constitutional power over the Army and Navy are gross! 
error. Congress can disregard the recommendation if it ehoo 
Its right to do so is expressly recognized by the article. 

An attempt ought to be at least made to eliminate this 
international armament contest between the nations. [It is 
curse of the age. It did much to bring on the present war. ¢ 
many raced England for naval supremacy and France ys 
Germany for military superiority. All the nations to a er 
or less degree were entered in the great contest. In the my 
time, while the Governments were arming for fight, the p 
were paying the bill. The finaneial burden was bending 
back of the world. This article 8 offers an honest attemp 
lighten this burden, and at the same time to control the natio) 
possession of deadly weapons. By its inspection provisions 
also undertakes to prevent a nation from carrying such we; 
concealed. 

Mr. President, if this league be not adopted, the nations \ 
be thrown back on their old resources. If we are not to have {) 
plan for peaceably composing national differences, then each ».- 
tion must leok after itself in its own way; the old program of 
building fleets and creating armies will be fallen back on. 
present can not forecast the extent of the burdens that such a 
program wili impose on a world already staggering under 
crushing load of debt and in large measure verging on ba 
ruptey. For my part, if things are to go along in the future us i: 
the past, and we are to be deprived of the opportunity to try out 
this plan for keeping the world’s peace, as much as I shal! de- 
plore the necessity, yet I shall not hesitate to cast my votes in the 
Congress in favor of an army and navy of such size as to |. 
commensurate with the greatness and the responsibility of this 
Republic, surrounded as it will be by militant power 
the teeth, so that if world war shall come again, America mw 
be fully prepared to outdo any foe in the deadly conflict 

We are told, Mr. President, that if we enter into this leag 
nations covenant, we are departing from the traditional policies 
of our past; they tell us, the critics, that America has grow: 
up on these shores isolated from the Old World with a barrier 
between the hemispheres which enabled us to live our life ac- 
cording to our own notions, work out our destiny on this side of 
the sea without interference or disturbance from abroad; and 
that if we enter into the covenant we can no lenger pursue this 
alleged policy of our past but must consent to the interminglin: 
of our affairs with the affairs of Europe and of Europe's affairs 
with ours. Our traditional policy of isolation which 
appointed defenders of Americanism are constantly speaking of 
and so valiantly fighting to preserve, they tell us, is in danger 
of destruction, and with it the might and power and 
the Republic. 

Mr. President, this country is not isolated from the Old World 
It never has been. Even when we were thirteen original! Colonics 
scattered up and down this sparsely settled seaboard we \ 
not free from Europe. Every European war of any consequc 
during the period of our colonial history reflected itself on this 
side of the ocean, and the Colonies were frequently found, here 
on American shores, fighting over the issues that were tears 
Europe asunder. ; ee 

After we gained our independence our affairs continued to ht 
involved with those of Europe, notwithstanding the fact tha 
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armed to 


Sell- 
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were a recognized Nation and the diffieulties of transp ea 
and communication still were such as to tend to keep the We 
and New Worlds apart. The Napoleonic wars touched Us. ( 

Crees, 


were the victims of British orders in council and French cle 
So greatly were we harassed by the European belligerents — 
sometimes it seemed that we should be at war with England and 
at other times at war with France. The diplomatic history “ 
that period is largely made up of our attempt to compe! Burope 
to let us alone, and to observe the isolation which we re de 
siring to enjoy. oe 

At the close of the Napoleonic wars a series of peace tre: yen 
understandings among Eurepean nations were negotiated, os : 
eventually culminated in the Holy Alliance. W ithout under 
ing to review the history leading up to the forming of ee * 
ance, I shall content myself simply with saying that, — ow 
was purely European in origin, in thought, and in purpe a al 
it reached its intluences across the Atlantic to these sor: 


i 
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derteok to establish its purposes in the South American Con- 
‘nent in such a way as led us to believe that for our self-protec- 
1 measures must be taken against it. At that juncture of our 
airs, Whatever the theory of statesmen may be, we were cer- 
inly not enjoying a state of isolated sovereignty. Out of the 
achinations of the European autocrats, who were working 
‘hrough the agency of the Holy Alliance, was developed a state of 
fairs in America that resulted in the announcement of our 
\lonroe doctrine. In a real sense, therefore, Mr. President, it 
be said that the Monroe doctrine in 1825 constitutes un- 
takable proof of the fact that at that date we were far from 
jsolitlon. 


rhe war from which we have just emerged ought to convince 
ost Casual thinker that in no sense of the word can this 
country be regarded as isolated from the affairs of Europe. The 


ler of an Austrian prince in Austrian territory by an Aus- 
subject developed into an incident which threw all Europe 
» the throes of a conflict which, after the lapse of three years, 
\merica into its horrible vortex. In the light of this, our 
ost recent experience, who is the man so superficial in thought 
that America may with safety regard herself as 
oughly detached from the world’s disputes and therefore 
uuconcerned With their prevention? Why do Senators persist in 
oring the lesson taught by the most recent facts and continue 
,prate about our state of isolation? Theorize as much as we 
those who blindly insist that with Europe's affairs we 
«i can have, no concern; that from her and her quarrels 
I say the stern facts, the sad but compelling facts 
ontemporaneous history has thrust upon us, supply irre- 
e denial. Every tear that glistens in the eye of an Ameri- 
in mother whose son lies in a French field, every sigh that 
es the bosom of an American father who, when he thinks 
, Inust cast his thoughts across the sea, are mute wit- 
S to the unescapable truth that America is not isolated from 
iffairs and that Europe’s quarrels very vitally concern us. 
vel (American woman whom this war has widowed, every 
\merican child whom this war has orphaned, everyone of the 
000,000 men who went “ over there” and returned again, leav- 
« some of their comrades asleep among the white wooden 
rosses, bringing others home maimed and mangled—these know, 
s, how well they know, that America is not living and can 
in lone and solitary splendor on this side of the sea 
ted and detached from great European conflicts. States- 
argue and debate the matter to their complete ex- 
ustion, but they will never convince these thousands and 
ousands of loved ones that a quarrel which threatens to 

he Old World into war is of no concern to America. 
[ have endeavored in a cursory sort of manner to refer to the 
our past in order to establish the proposition that this 
iked-of state of isolation does not exist to-day and 
s existed throughout our whole history. Europe has 
ldled with our affairs, and her troubles have become our 


’ insist 


free, 


( ead 


« other hand, Mr. President, it has been true that we 
times interfered and intermeddled with the affairs of 
I I beg to recall to Senators the circumstance of the 
conference of 1905. That conference was convened at 
, Spain, for the purpose of settling the disputes between 
powers concerning the status of Morocco. Morocco 
northern part of Africa on the shores of the Mediter- 
In the strict sense of the word it belongs to the Old 


We the dispute primarily was between France and Ger- 
ingland, because of her manifest interests, was drawn 

the side of France. For a while it looked as though 

ions were to rush to arms over the Moroccan trouble. 

A \meriea, having no territorial or political rights in 
M nd being separated from that portion of the earth 
de expanse of the sea, could not in a very material 
5 iid to be involved in the quarrel. Yet to the Algeciras 
wn , Which was ealled to settle the difficulty, President 
si sent representatives of this Nation to participate in 
On of the questions involved. Our immediate justifi- 
entering that conference was that we had certain 

ler a commercial treaty of 1880. We, however, claimed 
ae U interest. Nevertheless, our delegates participated 
( ig many of the political disputes that arose during 

- nee and very materially aided in thus preserving the 
; a miulance of power. Mr. André Tardieu, who during 
in war was the French high commissioner in this 
reported the Algeciras conference, and he has stated 
a that the German Kaiser several times cabled President 
aes urging him to modify his instructions to the Ameri- 
son _ sentatives, thus indicating the part the American 
wh played in settling the European political questions 


then threatening the peace of Europe. 
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The verdict of history will be that in that action President 
Roosevelt showed himself to be a statesman of the first 
He realized that which few of his fellow countrymen at that 
time realized, that the Moroccan question, in so far as it en- 
dangered the peace of Europe, was, in a very real sense of the 
word, an American question, for the now very manifest, though 
then obseure, reason that if Europe broke out into a continental 
war America would have great difficulty in 
volved therein. 

I cite the Algeciras conference as a circumstance of recent 
history demonstrating that this alleged policy of isolation of 
which we have heard so much, while it has not kept Europe 
from interfering in American affairs, at the same time, so 
speak, has not kept us from interfering in European affairs. 

No, Mr. President, this country has never been separated 
from Europe. Since the Spanish-American War it can not be 
said that this country is separated even from Asia, for. in 
very real sense, Asia has become our neighbor. We are a world 
power, living not in undisturbed isolation, but touching elbows 
with nations everywhere over the earth. Whether we will i: 
or not, our lot is cast with the great powers of the world. Ou 
power, our might, and, by the same token, our responsibilities, 
are great and vast. We can neither abandon the one nor evad: 
the other, unless, indeed, we are prepared to write ourselves 
down as a nation of people suddenly found possessed with great 
power and as suddenly become alarmed thereat. Uncle 
should never by his own act change his name to Young-Man- 
Afraid-of-His-Horse. Can this young giant of the west, th 
strong and mighty people, hope to enjoy the possession of all the 
benefits of world power and at the same time escape the burden 
that history mankind is inevitably 
possession ? 

What concerns the world certainly must be the concern of thi 
country. The only time that the barrier of complete isolatio 
so eloquently described and so fondly clung to by Senators of 
the United States in their assauits upon this covenant, has 
fact existed was prior to 1492, when Columbus with his galleons 
sailed the unknown sea. Before then America, roamed over hy 
savage hordes, was in the true sense of the word isolated from 
the Old World. Since then there has heen a connection with the 
Old World growing stronger and more intimate as the vea 
advanced and the affairs of men spread. 

We are further told, Mr. President, that we should not ent: 
this league of nations because we will be departing from t! 
teachings of the fathers who warned us against formin 
alliances. In this connection the words of the great Washinztor 
are frequently quoted, as also are the words of Jefferson 
Washington warned against permanent alliances, and Jeffers 
uttered words of warning against entangling alliances In vi 
of the fact that so much is being made of the argument thia 
if we adopt this league we will be thrown into an alliance con 
demned by the traditions of the fathers, I pause for a momen 
to examine the attitude of the founders of this Republic toward 
the question of alliances. 

I wish to note, however, that though this league may have 
some of the features of an alliance, yet I conceive it inaccurat 
to describe the league as an alliance in the sense that the wort 
is commonly used. I interject this statement in order that ] 
may not be understood to subscribe to the idea that this league 
is an alliance in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 

It is, of course, familiar history that after our independence 
we adopted a treaty of alliance with France. The question of 
the extent of the obligation thus made was, after we had changed 
our form of government from the Articles of Confederation to 
the Union under the Constitution, a subject that agitated the 
publie mind of this country for some time and occasioned one 
of the disputes in Washington’s Cabinet. A significant fact 
however, is that the very men who are now quoted as opposing 
alliances of all kinds themselves approved of the alliance wit! 
France. This, to be sure, may be counted an exceptional case, 


order 


remaining unin- 


San 


teaches attached to suel 





because of the extreme urgency of our necessities when we were 
at war with Great Britain fighting to retain our recentl) 
clared independence. The fact, however, remains, that the 


authors of American liberty were not so unalterably opposed to 
alliances as to lead them to decline this one with France. 

Washington in his celebrated Farewell Address never yave 
expression to views that would condemn all alliances of every 
kind. On the contrary, he approved of alliances for extraol 
dinary emergencies. 


When President Monroe was formulating his ideas which 
eventually embodied themselves in the Monroe doctrine, he 
called upon Jefferson and Madison for their advice. These 


two American patriots, the one said to be the author of the 
Declaration of Independence and the other commonly called 
the father of the Constitution, advised Monroe to the 
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ager of the Holy Alliance on the Western Hemisphere 
by negotiating a treaty of alliance with Great Britain. It was 
the Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, who opposed this 
advice and advocated the course eventually adopted by the 
President of announcing our policy through a presidential mes- 


ssions 


Sage 
The significant fact in connection with this circumstance is 
that Jefferson, who is now brought forth as a witness agaimst 


the league of nations because of its so-called entangling features, 
was himself, along with Madison, entirely agreeable to the idea 
of forming a definite and specific alliance with Great Britain 
against the Eurepean concert known as the Holy Alliance. 

In discussing the attitude Jefferson toward alliances or 
understandings with European nations, and when it is charged 
that he was unalterably and uncompromisingly opposed to such, 
it is very significant to remember that, when Napoleon forced 


of 





Spain to retrocede Louisiana to France by the secret treaty of 
San Ildefonso in the year 1800, the occasion arose for action by 
President Jefferson, which very forcefully illustrates the posi- 
tion of that great statesman toward these so-called entangling 
engagements. He wrote Livingston, the American representa- 
tive at Paris, as follows: 

The day that France takes possession of New Orleans fixes the 
sentence which is to restrain her forever within her low-water marks, 
it seals the union of two nations who in conjunction can maintain 
<clusive possession of the ocean. From that moment we must marry 
nu es to British fleet and nation. We must turn all our 

entions to a maritime force, for which our resources place us on 
very igh grounds; and having formed and cemented together a power 
whi m nder reinforcement of her settlements here impossible 

] nee, make the first cannon which shall be fired in Europe the 

} for tearing up any settlement she may have made, and for hold- 
it e two continents of America in sequestration for the common 

f tl inited British and American nations. 
so, Mr. President, notwithstanding the selected sentences 
carefully chesen paragraphs that may be culled from the 
hes and writings of the fathers, the plain fact of the 
tter is th these patron saints of the Republic are known 
o have rtained the view that upon proper occasion the 
erests of America were in no danger or jeopardy by reason 
of international arrangements or understandings that might 
possess all the ordinary features of even an alliance. 

In view of these historical incidents, how can it be said by 

ny reasonable man that the league of nations is to be de- 


by the principles of the fathers because of the fact 


, Vy? “a 
nounced 
r ects machinery which brings us, with the rest of the 


hat it ere 


l, into a scheme that is designed to afford pacific means 
for the adjustment of national disputes and a forum in ,which 


nternational issues may be heard and an opportunity given 
to the conscience of the world to express itself? 

The senior Senator from Massachusetts calls this league an 
alliance. Waiving the question as to the accuracy of that 


for the moment to be true, yet I 
conceded that the league of 


tatement and admitting it 


that even though it be 


Sse} 


nations is an alliance of the old familiar type, yet there is 
nothing in the acts or words of the leaders of the past to 
condemn it for that reason, provided always, of course, that 
the interests of America are amply and duly safeguarded. 
SOVEREIGNTY. 
Again, it is said that if we enter into this league we sur- 
render the sovereignty of this Nation. What is the sovereignty 


of u nation? As I understand it, the term simply means the 


right of a nation to pursue whatever course it sees fit without 
holding itself responsible to any other nation or people on 
rth. Sovereignty is unlimited and unrestricted freedom on 
part of a nation to do as it will. It recognizes no superior 
authority. It accords obedience to no other power. It is self- 
suff t,s ntained, and irresponsible. 

Befor he dawn of civilization, when men were roaming in 
wildernesses, eating roots and living in caves, every indi- 
vidual was a sovereign unto himself. As these barbarians took 
on the first rudiments of civilization, each surrendered some- 
thing of his sovereign liberty. In the course of time, as they 


leveloped into nations, the individuals were compelled to sur- 
render greater quantities of their original sovereignty. 
Similarly as nations 4 and lived in more or less 
iteness, in isolation one from the other, each possessed the 
full, unrestricted, and unlimited sovereignty that the 
idual creature had enjoyed in the state of barbarism. It 
true to-day as it ever was, that there is no superior law 
ane by external force that can in any wise entrench 
upon the freedom of a nation to do as it pleases. Of course, 
there are always the well-accepted principles of good morals 
that by reason of their impelling force upon conscience make 
it advisable for nations not to attempt to run amuck in the 
enjoyment their so-called sovereignty, because so to do 
would not constitute a breach of morals but as well 
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would involve them in conflict with others. Theoretically 
however, each nation retains its sovereignty with all of jc 
original unrestrained freedom. 

The individual in the State, within the field left open to him 
by the law under which he lives, is as free and sovereign as a 
nation. He can not be compelled to do anything which tho 
law allows him to exercise his judgment upon, nor can he he 
restrained from doing anything which the law permits him to 
do. Within these limits he is his own sovereign. Yet, Mr 
President, individuals by contract agree one with another pot 
to do things which otherwise they might with propriety do and 
to do things which otherwise they would not have to do. This 
is what we call a contract obligation, ‘and I have never yo; 
heard the idea advanced that when two men make a contract 
laying down mutual obligations they thereby surrender thei» 
liberty or individual sovereignty. 

By parallel of reasoning it is perfectly manifest that when 
sovereign nations enter into an agreement by which mutua! 
obligations are assumed, it is entirely beyond all reason to as. 
sert that the contract thus voluntarily entered into and the 
obligations thus voluntarily assumed constitute on the part of 
the contracting nations a surrender of national sovereignty, | 
am surprised to hear it earnestly argued by Senators, whose 
ability commands my great respect, that if the United States 
veluntarily assumes to enter into the covenants of this league 
we thereby surrender our national sovereignty. If this conte 
tion be true, every treaty we make constitutes a surrender of ov 
sovereignty. 

It is stated, iterated, and reiterated, time and time again. bv 
opponents of this league that our sovereignty is impaired, be- 
cause the league sets up a supergovernment or superstate, whic! 
is vested with a power to lay down law for the United States 
and to compel the United States to obey its commands. Th 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rreep] very recently, and no 
for the first time, I may say by way of parenthesis, advanced 
this view. 

If this league did any such thing as that, it ought to be sum- 
marily rejected. In saying this I am confident that I voice the 
unnnimous sentiment of every American throughout the land, 
for, Mr. President, let it be said in all candor that thos 
are advocating this league are as violently opposed to sur- 
rendering the sovereignty of this Republic to some supposed 
superstate as are those who are fighting against the league. Th 
warmth of utterance, the holy zeal of declamation, the passioi 
ate profession of undying devotion to America, her flag. and her 


sovereignty which are so thrasonically paraded here thi 
Chamber and throughout the country on the hustings by those 


who fight this great project must not be taken as conclusive 
dence that a monopoly of love for our common country is en- 
joyed by those who thus, for the moment, exalt themselves to 
the heights of patriotic sainthood. 


Under this league nothing in the way of action by) United 
States can be forced upon us. We have our representative 0! 
the council and in the assembly of the league. When we at 


not a party no conclusion, either of the council or of the assembly, 

can be binding on us unless our representative, speaking unde! 

the instructions from this Government, agrees that we shall bh 

bound. If any timid souls should fear that our representitiv 

would betray his trust and on some future occasion would com- 

mit us to a pregram our people would not approve of, then to | 
meet such an unthinkable contingency Congress could in: 

way limit the power of our representative to act, in ce 
particulars, only in accordance with express instruct 
denced by congressional resolution. 

Nowhere in all the articles of this league do I find! ny 
guage that gives the slightest countenance to the idea that Wl 
its terms we become a constituent State of some wor! 
ternational government which has power to lay down 
and issue directions to all its members regardless of 
wish of the individual nation. 

There is a provision, to which I have already re! 
if we are party to a dispute with another nation, we li" 
to arbitration of the difference. If we agree to the rb 
there is a provision in this league binding us Dy . 
abide by the award of the arbitrators. This, Mr. a gen 
nothing new. This provision is quite in keeping Ww’! 
line of American precedents. I believe we now have 
70 and 75 arbitration treaties, conventions, protocols, 
ments existing between the United States and other na 
the world. 

It is the proud boast of America that, in company 
land, we were the first to initiate the method of sett 
national disputes by agreeing to peaceable Ce eee hat ie 
provision appears in the Jay treaty of 1794. From ane a 
this this great Republic has been the constant advoc: 
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that nations should settle their disputes before arbitral 
f in their judgment the disputes were of such nature as- 


rope rly justiciable before such courts. 


orm precedents of 12! 


gue of nations covenant on this point simply follows 
25 years of our history. We are 

1d to submit to the arbitration of any difference we 
e with any other nation. The provision of the league 
agree to submit to arbitration any differences which 
determine for ourselves to be arbitrable. In this there 
compulsory. In passing, I may note that ex-United 
enator Elihu Root, in his ‘letter of March 25 to Hon. 
Hays, chairman of the Republican national committee, 
approved of the arbitration features of this league of 


covenant, 


gue further provides that in case we do not agree to 
- differences to arbitration we shall then submit the 
an investigation by the council of the league. We 
cree that, pending the arbitration, if we have agreed 


and if not, pending the investigation of the council, 
not go to war with our opponent, nor will we do so 
ree months after the award or the report of the 
th respect to the award in case of arbitration, I take 


stanchest proclaimer of American sovereignty 
ontend that in case the award went against us we 
‘the liberty to disobey it and fight, because in such 
| voluntarily entered into the arbitration and had 
ade the promise to abide its results. 
investigation by the council—which is a matter 
rent from the arbitration arrangement—it is pro- 
members of the league will abide the finding of 
and will not go to war against any nation that 
; finding, provided always, however, that the finding 
| is by the unanimous vote of the nations repre- 
ein, exchiding the parties to the dispute. Here, 
President, is a provision that obligates us to 
ient of a tribunal if the same is unanimous, even 
id net agreed in advance to submit the dispute to 
und aceept its finding 
oveasioned great alarm in the breasts of the stout 
Americanism. Many high-flown sentences have 
| in declaiming upon this provision. Locks have been 
throats almost torn asunder in denouncing the 
ival of American liberty that such an eventuality 
ror my part, I am free to confess that I do not 
over this prevision, for I am reminded of the fact 
h a finding can be visited upon us it must re- 
imous indorsement of seven great nations of the 
ne, only one, of those seven nations can be brought 
pute from the point of view ef America, then there 
finding against us. This being the case, I am 
if we are in a dispute with another nation and 
f the seven civilized nations of the world will- 
are right, then surely we ought to be pre- 
the unanimous judgment of the civilized 
rong—temporarily submit, at least. I should 
seeing our country go to war over a camse that 
and the support of one single other of the great 
; of the earth. 
fter thus finding the whole civilized world unani- 
roving of our attitude in any particular contro- 
soes of the nation are still persistent in their wish 
’ war might be unleashed, they would still be 
ud command the support of the country in that 
: their chauvinistie propensities by giving the 
' of our intention to withdraw from the league 
due withdrawal therefrom they could to their 
plunge the Nation into the throes of war unre- 
restrained by any obligations under this league; 
contingency, being no of the 
l, of course, pursue will even 
» destruction. 
we are speaking of the danger to Ameri- 
und seriously declaring our devoted and undy- 
» its preservation, what, may I ask, is to be said 
ions of the earth? To hear the critics of this 
ir mest violent moments, we would infer that 
only nation entering into this agreement. I 
(i Senators that the sovereignty of Great Britain 
» her as is the sovereignty of America to us. 
taxed Great Britain with unduly surrendering 
action. The same may be said with respect to 
ily and Belgium and Japan. T hey have a sover- 
; If this league means that 
ordinating her severeiguty to the jurisdiction 


the 
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we 
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longer members 


ui our own sweet 
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of some superstate it 

Britain, France, Italy, 

nations ef the world. 
One of the objections strenuously urged 


means the same 


Belgium, 


to Great 
the rest of the 


resp ct 


all 


7 
Japan, and 


ul l against acceptance 
of the league covenant is that ear te freedom of action is not 
left to the United States in case we should at some future time 
desire to withdraw from the iedoue. 

On this point the original draft of the league was silent. 
This silence was construed by the opponents of the league to 
mean that under the original draft the United States could never 


withdraw and was permanently tied to the league. 
With this point of view I found myself in complete disavree- 
ment, for I took it to be a well-established principle of inter 


national law that with respect to such treaty obligattons as 
are embodied in this league it is the undoubted right of any 
nation at any time to withdraw therefrom. I shall not under- 
take to review the authorities on international law bearing 
out this proposition. After some diligent examination of the 
subject I was and am firmly convinced that with respect to 


treaty obligations similar to those embodied in the terms of the 
first draft of the league any member had the right, without 
any express reservation of the same, at any time to notify the 
other members of its intention to withdraw, and to follow such 
notice with immediate withdrawal. 

The absence of any language in the first draft 
expressly providing for the right of withdrawal w 
ously construed by the opponents of the league 
no member could ever withdraw. The President answered this 
criticism by repudiating the construction, stating that it was 
his understanding that under well-established international law 


of the league 
; thus errone 


to mean that 


it was unnecessary for any nation to specifically provide for 
its right to withdraw, that right being already, under general 
law, reserved to it. 


Yet the opponents of the league so persistently insisted upon 
in amendment specifically providing for the right of withdrawal 


that the President, in order to oblige them, did, upon his 
return to Paris, secure the insertion in the final draft of the 
following language: 

Any member of the league may, after two years’ notice of its in 
tention so to do, withdraw from the league, provide d that all its inter 
national obligations and all its ebligations under this covenant shall 
have been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. 

In this attempt to meet the demands of the opposition the 


President was pursuing a vain course. His error was in assum- 
ing that it was possible to satisfy the critics. Those who were 
persistently bent upon destroying the whole idea of the leaguc 


could never be fully satisfied. Meeting their demands in on 
particular-only resulted in their exacting new demands in au 
other. Some of them were not after improvement; they wanted 
| complete destruction of the covenant. 

However, the foregoing language was inserted for the pur- 
pose of expressly providing for the right of withdrawal. It 
is now urged by the epponents of the plan that while this 
language gives us the right to withdraw upon twe years’ 
notice, yet the proviso to the effect that at the time of with- 
drawal the withdrawing member must have performed ali it 


international obligations and all its obligations under the cov 
nant imposes a restriction upon the withdrawing member 
no self-respecting severeign nation ought 
The argument the critics make is that before 


whieh 
seit . 
exerci 


to con 
we 


ever 


cal 


eur right to withdraw some authority must pass upon the ques 
tion of whether we have performed our obligations as speci 
fied: that under this language the council of the league would 
have the authority to determine that question; and thai the 
United States ought never to submit to the council the right to 
pass upon such question. 

With this construction I find myseli’ to be entirely o of 
necord. I think the President is en absolutely sound ground 
when he takes the position, as he has, that the question of 
whether we have performed our obligations, and, therefore, en- 
titled to withdraw, is a question solely to be determined by 
ourselves and that the previso is a proviso addressed on to 
the conscience of the withdrawing nation. 

This position, I think, is correct, for the reason, first, 
while jurisdiction to determine the question of whether w 
have performed our obligation is not expressly given to us, 
it is to be noted also that jurisdiction of such question is not 


expressly given to the council or to any other bedy. This 
being the case, it seems to me we are thrown back en the gen- 

eral principle of international law with respect such 
aati as this, the right is always reserved to each party to 
withdraw when it sees fit in good conscience to do so. Of course, 
it is always to be assumed that this country never would with- 
draw from the league so long as it had an obligation remaining 
unfulfiied, Whether the proviso were in er out, this statement 
would still be true. 


that, Lo 
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If the correct construction of this language is as I have 
indicated, and to me there is no doubt about it, it is apparent 
that the only thing accomplished by the critics of the league 
in pursuing a course which resulted in the writing of this 
language into the second draft was to compel us to stay in 
the league for a period of at least two years, whereas under 
first draft we could have withdrawn immediately after our 
entrance. In this particular the enemies of the document have 
overreached themselves from their point of view, have 
nade the matter worse 

Speaking for myself, if there lingered in my mind the slight- 
est shadow of a doubt as to our right to withdraw from this 
league upon giving the required notice, without interference 
from fhe council or any other power on earth, I should be unal- 
terably opposed to the scheme, for I would be unwilling to — 
of this 


the 


and, 


my country forever committed to an arrangement 
character, which necessarily is in the experimental stages, 


and which, after a trial, may prove itself to be of such a nature 
is to make it desirable and expedient that we should withdraw 
therefrom Having no doubt, however, that the phraseology 
neans exactly what the opponents of the league would by 
their reservation expressly make it to mean, the issue drawn 
in this particular is one having to do solely and entirely with 
linguage. 

Article 10 of the league has perhaps been the storm center of 
the opposition. This article provides as follows: 


undertake to 





The members of th league 


respect and preserve as 
rression the territorial integrity and existing polit 
In any czse of any such 





gainst external agg 
al independence of all members of the league. 





izgression or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression the 
council shall advi up the means by which this obligation shall be 
fulfilled. 


This is the article that the enemies of the league have most 
violently assailed. Lurid pictures of what might happen shou 
ve ever subscribe ihis article have been painted for the 
orization the American public. Visious have been ¢ 
ited of diabolical European and Asiatic statesmen meeting b 
hin«l closed doors in some distant part of the world and orde: 
ng American troops and American ships over the seas to dis- 
tant lands for the purpose of fighting battles of distant people 
vyho are quarreling over things that in no wise concern America. 
American fathers and mothers are asked if they want 
their sons to fight on the side of Japan against China or to aid 
ingland in riveting more firmly the chains upon Treland, or to 
naintain His Majesty the King of Hedjaz upon his throne in all 
his oriental splendor, at the behest of EKuropean or Asiatie over- 
aris whom this league of nations sets up over us. 

This sort of talk has to me supplied one of the entertaining 
of the ft is a sample of what might be 
mental combustion of a spontaneous nature with nothing 


to 


er) of ie 


io send 


discussion. 


PewutLuLTes 
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the way of a real spark to ignite it. I make this statement 
hn the face of the fact that the majority of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, under the name of the distinguished senior 


Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lonce}, employ the following 


language: “ No American soldiers or suilors must be sent to fight 
ther lands at the bidding of a league of nations,” and thereby 
very clearly indicate that these distinguished Senators of the 


majority entertain this thoroughly unfounded view. 

It ought not to be necessary for any American who fails to 
see hidden and lurking dangers in article 10 to inform those 
who are dragging the scarecrow over the country, that none of 
us desire to constitute Great Britain, or France, or Italy, or 
Japan, or any other nation or group of nations on earth, the 
Commander in Chief of the American Army and Navy. If 

rticle 10 is adopted as written, in the future it will remain true 
as it has in the past, that American arms will go into action 
and American guns will boom only when ordered to do so by 
the duly eonstituted authorities of this country, acting as here- 


totore, solely within the constitutional limitations of the Repub- 
lic and only for the purpose of fighting for a cause that ad- 
dresses its appeal to the conscience of our people. 

I propose as briefly as T may to give my idea of article 10. In 
its first sentence it contains an obligation on the part of every 
member of the league to respect and preserve as against ex- 


fernal aggression the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of every other member of the league. This 
couched in the language of an obligation. When this sentence 
is read some orators, overcome with a patriotic sanctity and 

al, immediately say that in case the Balkan States get into 
a fuss—one trying to take territory from the other—it is our 
duty to meet the demand of the aggrieved and to immediately 
send an American Army on the other side to quell the Balkan 
riot. If this be true, it is equally true that Great Britain and 
Irance and every other member of the league are under a like 
bligation to rush troops to the scene to subdue the fray. 


OD 
re ois an MCLE Prone 


is 


lent obligation on the part of every nation 


| members of the league, which, of course, is the ver) 





on its own accord to rush to repel the aggression, we w 


the spectacle of all the armies of the world, by their oy have 
pendent action, gathering in the Balkan States to subdy), cr +a 
of back-yard fuss. The absurdity of this possibility a 
earry its own refutation. 

What would happen in case there was an aggression eos 
ted by one nation upon another would, it seems to po 0} 
very clear, be that no member of the league, under the laneyae, a 


article 10 would be compelled, in response to its obligation. 9) 
to rush into the affray upon its own motion. It seems to ye elon 
that any action to be taken in such event on behalf of tho lon: 
is necessarily to be such as is suggested by the joint and cone, rte 
deliberations of all the nations represented on the eo); 
This is true for two reasons: First, if it were otherwise. 
we would have the possible occurrence of the ludicrous 
to which I have just adverted of all the nations co 
their armed forces in helter-skelter fashion to sulyjye 
after all, may turn out to be but some international | 
fuss. This article contemplates that no nation shal! 
own individual responsibility in avenging the aggression), ¢o: 
mitted by an offending State, but that any action that is ta) 
by any member shall fall in line with a common play wi 
after joint consultation in the council, has been 

body as wise in the premises. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Unanimously advised. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Unanimously advised, as the senior Sena 
from Mississippi repeats. If it were otherwise, :uid 
were free for itself and alone to determine upon the remed 
without the previous indorsement of the council’s wnani; 
advice, then manifestly there might be grave danger o 
by some one nation founded solely on its own selfish desire { 
aggrandizement. in this event suspicion as to its motives ay 
jealous regard tor other national interests may be aroused 
a pitch which would precipitate general conflict simone 
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league of nations in its whole plan is designed (o jr 


These considerations therefore prompt me to take the vir 
that, considered in the light of the whole covenant and its pu 
poses, several action on the initiative of the respective 1 
in keeping article’10 is in no wise contemplated. In o 
words, whatever is done or suggested to be done in keeping 
obligations of article 10 is to be the result of the comn judg 
inent of the council, arrived at after joint deliberatio 

Aside from these general considerations, I am, in the second 
place, forcibly led to the conclusion that the obligation of 
first sentence of the article does not rest individually o 

nations, because of the peculiar language of the second sente 
| That sentence provides: 

In case of any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger 0! 
such aggression the couneil shall advise upon the means which 

| obligation shall be fulfilled. 

If there is external aggression by one nation against anot 
then the case occurs which article 10 contemplates. Whena 
tract provides what shall be done in a certain case, it is as 


If | 


rule of construction that nothing other than that provided sha 
be done. The principle falls within the legal rule of “ Expresso 
uhius exclusio alterius.” Now, in the case of external aggres 


sion, the article provides that the council shall advise Upol 
means by which the obligation is to be fulfilled. This ch 
and unmistakably conveys the idea that where there is ext 


Is 


aggression by one nation against another anything that | é 
done in that case under the league covenant in repelling U 
aggression and righting the wrong is to be done on!) within 
scope of the advice given by the council. ’ 

3y the express language of the article, therefore, as c n 
in this last sentence, in addition to the general I 
applicable, the conclusion seems to me to be beyo! al 
venture of doubt that there is no obligation upon : en 
the league to do anything in obedience of articlh 
falls within the program lInid down by the coun 
of the advice. 

It is said by the opponents of the league tl 
case of such external aggression, may compel thy 
to supply armies and navies to distant parts of Ui 
in the judgment of the council, are the victims o! 
aggression. With this view I find myself in ul 
tion for the very plain reason that article 
fer any authority upon the council beyond 
vice, When the article says that the council May ell i 
the means by which the obligation is to be Mminiee 
“ advise ” is to be taken in its common ani ores 
Advice always implies that the one to whom S Fann. word i a 
discretion to accept or reject if. IT can understand U1 ~~ 
no other sense. tarnal aggre’ 3 

Therefore it seems clear to me that when the ext’ athe pre 
sion has been committed by one nation in \ iol errs) 
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1919, 


sjons of article 10, no duty rests on any member of the league to 

diately rush to the defense of the aggrieved nation ; that the 

‘il, in considering the case, can only give advice, in which 

ase still there.is no duty upon any particular nation to follow 
advice. 

in view of the fact that the whole program of the league seems 

-igned to bring about concert of action when occasion is called 


pit 
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_it would, therefore, appear that article 10, providing as it | 


Joes only for advice to be given to the nations, seems in its 
nalysis to be out of line with the general plan of the league, 
for if any nation exercises its undoubted right to reject the ad- 
ice, then the plan for unanimity of action would fall to pieces. 
in this particular, while the article may contain a weakness, yet 
yeh weakness ought not to be unpleasant to those who are 
ieclaiming against the alleged erection of a superstate which 
has authority to order the nations of the world about at its own 
t will. 

\mongst the tergiversations of statesmen I have been very 
uch interested to note the performance of ex-Senator Root 
with respect to this particular article 10. It will be recalled 
when the first draft of the league was published Mr. Root 
rote a letter, dated March 29, 1919, to Mr. Will H. Hays, 
hairman of the Republican national committee, conveying to 
\lr. Hays his views upon the then proposed league of nations. 
(lr. Root criticized some of the features of the league. In the 

n, however, he gave it his very cordial indorsement. 

| am interested now to note his treatment of this celebrated 
ticle 10. In his letter to Mr, Hays, Mr. Root, in speaking of 

cle 10, used the following language, which is familiar to 
and which I ask leave to insert in the Recorp without 


enators 


fhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, permis- 
granted. 
ter referred to is as follows: 


Lii@ The 


e fourth point upon which I think there shouid be an amendment | 
ticle 10, which contains the undertaking “ to respect and preserve 


gainst external aggression the territorial integrity existing 
i! independence of all members of the league.” 
Looking at this article as a part of a perpetual league for the 
servation of peace, my first impression was that the whole article 
{ stricken out. If perpetual, it would be an attempt to pre- 
for all time unchanged the distribution of power and territory 
de in accordance with the views and exigencies of the Allies in this 
resent juncture of affairs. It would necessarily be futile. It would 
what was attempted by the Peace of Westphalia at the close of the 
‘hirty Years’ War, at the Congress of Vienna at the close of the Napole- 
Wars, and by the Congress of Berlin in 1878. It would not only be 
tile, it would be mischievous. Change and growth are the law of life, 


and 


{no generation can impose its will in regard to the growth of nations 
tt tribution of power upon succeeding generations. 
[ think, however, that this article must be considered not merely with 


to the future but with reference to the present situation in 
ludeed, this whole agreement ought to be considered in that 


t. The belligerent power of Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, 
( Turkey has been destroyed, but that will not lead to future peace 
thou reconstruction of eastern Europe and western Asia, The vast 


of the Hohenzollerns, the Hapsburgs, and the Romanoffs have 
ilers who formerly kept the population in order, and are 


led with turbulent masses without stable government, unaccustomed 
) self-contro] and fighting among themselves like children of the 
sons teeth. There can be no settled peace until these masses are 
order. Since the Bolsheviki have been allowed to consolidate 


control 


which they established with German aid in Russia, the 
tion 1s 


that Great Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium, with a 
on of less than 130,000,000, are confronted with the disorgan- 
izorons and warlike population of Germany, German Austria, 





y, Bulgaria, Turkey, and Russia, amounting approximately to 
-5U,000,000, fast returning to barbarism and the lawless violence of 
Marous races. Order must be restored. The allied nations im their 
Uuncil must determine the lines of reconstruction. Their determina- 
Wns must be enforced, They may make mistakes; doubtless they will; 
( there must be decision, and decision must be 


enforced, Under 
- It must go on to the 
its duty, and the immediate aspect of article 10 is an 
to do that. I think, therefore, that article 10 should be 
) that it shall hold a limited time, and thereafter any mem- 
thdraw from it. I amnex an amendment to that 
VOLCOTT. 
i to cover his idea, which amendment was us follows: 
\dd to article 10 the following : 
expiration of five years from the signing of this conven- 
irty may terminate its obligation under this article by giving 
lice in writing to the secretary general of the league.” 
foregoing quotations it is apparent that Mr. Root 
‘ acceptance of the obligations of article 10 for a 
a ul of five years and a continuance of the obligation 
os ubject to termination upon one year’s notice. Tn 
le was ready to accept article 10 for at least a 
X years and to have the United States carry those 
>for at least that length of time. 


“se conditions the United States can not quit. 


led 


s lune 19, however, ex-Senator Root wrote to the senior Sen- 
“tom Massachusetts [Mr. Loper] another letter, in which he 
= pe the final draft of the league of nations covenant. It 

‘Je noted that article 10 in this final draft, which Mr. Root 


'o the senior Senator from Massachusetts, ig identi- 
‘neuage defining the obligations with the language 


siecenssentadnasenameneetancipataiaianasmasnanemnaiti 


effect. | 
He suggested an amendment to the article as | 


| taining as it dees the league of nations covenant, | 
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of the article as it appeared in the covenant, which Mr. Root 
referred to in his letter to the Republican national chairman 
Mr. Hays, and which, have said, he thought the United 
States ought to accept for at least six years. 

Yet in the letter of June 19 to the Senator from Massachu- 


as J 


setts Mr. Root takes the pesition that article 10 ought to be 
completely cut out of the league. 
Under the final draft of the covenant the obligations of 


article 10 can be gotten rid of by the United States by withdraw 
ing from the league on the two years’ notice specified. It will, 
therefore, appear that article 10 in its last and final situation 
has a minimum life of only two years. Yet article 10, with this 
minimum life of only two years, ought, according to Mr. Root’s 
letter to the senior Senator from Massachusetts, be completely 
eliminated from the treaty, whereas article 10 which had x 
minimum life of six years, according to Mr. Root’s letter to 
Mr. Hays, ought not to have been eliminated from the treaty. 

This inconsistency of view on the part of the great Rey 
lican statesman, Mr. Root, is something I do not undertake to 
explain. But those who are interested in the flights of Mr. 
Will H. Hays from Washington to New York and elsewhere over 
the eountry and the reasons therefor may perhaps be able to 
throw some light upon it. In these days preceding the presi- 
dential campaign, when the alleged inconsistencies of the Presi- 
dent are dexterously pointed out and cleverly played upon by 
the spelibinders, it is perhaps not entirely unimportant to point 
out the wabblings of the statesman who is so universally ac- 
claimed by his party associates as the one constant light that 
forever beams in steady ray over the treubled waters of the 
times. ‘The only parallel to this instance of striking incon 
sistency that for the moment occurs to me is that supplied by the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts, who in 1915, at Union Col- 
lege, New Yerk, stoutly defended the idea of a league of nations 
With an impelling force behind it that could compel nations to 
go into an international court and abide by its mandates, but 
who now tinds himself quite shocked at the prospect that this 
particular league of nations, according to his construction, wil! 
enable him to realize his hopes. For my own part, I can see 
that the league of nations as now suggested is nothing like so 
strong in its sanctions as that which commended itself to thr 
senior Senator from Massachusetts in 1915. 

In connection with article 10, the opponents of the 
have very adroitiy worked up a strong opposition to the league 
and to its sponsors amongst those of our people of Irish extrac- 
tion. ‘The idea has been put forth that if article 10 is ever 
adopted, the United States would be compelled to supply the 
power of its embargoes and the force of its armies in aid of 
England to suppress any possible L[rish uprising in the future. 
Any man who reads the article will very readily see for himself 
that it imposes no such obligations on this country. The only 
thing that article 10 undertakes to deal with is “ external ac- 
gression ” against the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of members of the league. If Ireland should rise 
in revolt against England, no one who had regard for the 
integrity of his rational processes would for a moment contend 
that the situation presented one of “ external aggression.” ‘The 
‘ase would be one of internal revolt. Before any man of Irish 
extraction condemns this article 10, or those who see fit to vote 
for it, I very sincerely wish that he would carefully and 
studiously read it. 

For my ewn part, IT am sure I voice the sentiment of all men 
when I say that there is no Member of this body who would 
knowingly foreclose to any people struggling for their liberty; 


b- 


league 


the sacred right of revolution. It was this right which our 
fathers asserted: it underlay our war ef liberation against 


Great Britain. In elequent terms it was proclaimed | the 
immortal Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence. ‘The 
monarchs Murepe, the autocrats of the great continent: 


empires, through their scheme of the Holy Alliance, were of 


\ 


of 


course the avowed enemies of this right. Certainty America 
with her traditions and ideals such as they are, can never se 
far forget her past as to commit herself to obligations 
would compel her to assist in suppressing any people of the 
world struggling for their liberties. I take this opportunity, 
Mr. President, to give assurance to those who may hear or read 


what I say, that in whatever votes I cast upon this treaty, con- 
shall « 
in the full and confident belief that 1 am doing nothing that 
will compel this great country to itself in hostile arms 
against a people, wherever situated in the world, who are mak- 
ing the struggle for their independence Which our fathers made 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 

Those who are thus, as I have indicated, playing upon 
fears of the friends of Ireland make still another point aguinst 
article 10. When these men who, I say it advisedly, are atienpt- 


ust 


arrays 


the 
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ing to agitate the fears of Ireland’s friends are confronted with 
' express language of article 10, to refute their charge that 
would require the United States to fight against Ireland, 
they then adopt one of two courses. As I catch their argument, 
then branches about as follows: 
hey say, first, that under article 11 it is provided that any 
or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the 
nembers of the league or not, is declared a matter of concern 


to the whole league, and the league shall take any action that 
may be deemed#wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of 
nations; and that, in view of this language, inasmuch as an 


iprising in Ireland may indirectly affect members of the league 

thus become a concern to the whole league, the United 
States can be ordered across the sea to suppress the uprising. 
Chis contention I shall not pause to discuss. To me it is thor- 
oughly untenable, for the plain reason that the only thing that 
article 11 can in any wise contemplate is the right of discussion in 


ind 


the league. I can not by the wildest stretch of imagination con- 
ceive that such language could ever be construed to impose an 
obligation upon us to fight in aid of suppressing revolution in 


another country. Yet this absurd contention has been advanced. 
Had it been advanced by anybody other than United States Sen- 
utors I should not have paused to mention it. 

The only respect in which article 11 can in any wise have any 
bearing upon the of Ireland is that it would furnish an 
opportunity for a discussion of the Irish question before a 
ribuunal composed of all the nations of the world. This, I say, 
s simply a possible effect; and, while no relief in the way of 
action could, under this article, be afforded to the 
people of [Treland, yet, in view of the fact that a hearing before 
‘of the world’s public opinion can in no wise be prejudicial 

frish interests, it seems entirely reasonable to say that if 
ivticle 11 ean haye any effect at all upon the status of Ireland, 
hat effect nust necessarily be of a beneficial nature. 

Che other branch of argument that the agitators of 

npathizing opinion in this country have adopted is to assert 
hat while it is true that the language of article 10 can not com- 
pei A\imerica to aid England in suppressing the aspirations of a 
ivvling [reland, yet the article does prevent the United States 
te war ugainst England for the purpose of 


case 


ilefinite 


5 ‘ 
he® Poet 


[rish 


str 
going 
ne Treland. 
In reply to this contention I submit to the Senate the follow- 
observations: In the first place, much we may 
Vinpathize with the aspirations of the Lrish people to throw off 
vhat they conceive to be the yoke of English tyranny, yet I do 
vish to be understood as expressing the view that in case 
such Trish uprising should come the United States would rush to 
urms against Great Britain. What the United States would do 
ipon such an eventuality can not now be foreseen, but neces- 
aurily would have to be determined in the light of the circum- 
strinces then existing in the future. How likely it is that the 
United States would at some future time lend its armies and 
: uivies to Ireland in a contest with Great Britain it is not my 
{ think that it is apparent to all that at this 
particular juncture of world affairs such a colossal conflict as 
between England and America can hardly be thought of, 
tor the manifest reason that, aside from all consideratfons of 
morality, the destructiveness of such a war could hardly be 
world already weakened to the point of emaciation by 
the conflict just closed. What the future will bring forth I do 
assume to say. Whether the hope that America will ever 
light Great Britain in defense of Irish freedom is a hope that is 
ounded upon reasonable probability is beyond the point of my 
present discussion, for I am at this point concerned only to con- 


"Ol ever 


7vte 


as is 


urpose to discuss. 


arent 


borne by a 


not 


der whether or not article 10 can by legitimate construction be 
held to restrain the United States from intervening in Ireland’s 


half 


in case we should desire to do so. 
it is my opinion that if the United States, after the adoption 


f this league of nations containing article 10 as written, should 
desire at some future time to go to war with Great Britain in 
defense of Ireland, she could find a method of doing so without 


n any wise violating her obligations under article 10. I am quite 
uware that in making this statement I venture upon ground 
that has not been heretofore traveled by any Senator in dis- 
cussing this treaty. The position I take, however, seems to me 
to be thoroughly sound, and I accordingly lay it before the 
Senate and the country. This I do, for the reason that I be- 
eve it to be true that sentiment in the United States in favor of 
onflict with England in behalf of Ireland is so strong in some 
aces as to have reflected itself, to a certain extent at least, 
ihis body; and for the further reason, which is the most 
nportant that it would be most unfortunate for the 
covenant after adoption, it should continue to receive the 


one, 
ll, 


ii will of a large body of our citizens because of a supposed 
injustice done by article 


10 to the cause of Treland, 
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I take it to be the unquestioned rule under well-accepted 
principles of international law that every nation has the 
doubted right to accord recognition to any other nation yw) 
Sets itself up as an independent sovereign. The right of 
nation to recognize another, and thereby, so far as it is 
cerned, to accept that other as a member of the family or 
tions, recognized by all authorities on internations| 
Whether or not a new nation is entitled to recognitio), 
question that is left entirely within the discretion of the poco. 
nizing nation. The recognizing nation is bound by no restr; 
other than that which in its own conscience it Chooses to por 
nize. The act of recognition does not constitute an act of «ev 
ternal aggression,” and is not therefore inhibited by article 19 
History is replete with instances where established nations | 
accorded recognition to new nations and such recognitioy ja. 
not been of sufficient gravity to provoke war by the erstwhi), 
parent State against the recognizing one. 

{ venture to lay down as a further principle, at leas; fs, 
American guidance, that the new State need not have exisiv 
such for any particular length of time. An American precede 
upon which this principle may be based is to be found in thy 
historical instance of our recognition of the Republice of Pansy) 
In that case the revolting State of Panama declared its i: 
pendence of Colombia, and before the new Republic was 7 
hours old the United States, speaking through its yer 
President Roosevelt, accorded recognition to the Republi 


ie 


is 


Panama. Furthermore, our gunboats forcibly restrained | 
parent State of Colombia from landing her own forces 


,anama to subdue her own rebellious subjects so complete \ 
our recognition of the new Republic. Our right to ext 
speedy recognition and the rectitude of our course in doing s 
and in making it effective has been stoutly and valianily 
fended on the floor of this Senate by Senators some of who: 
now find themselves in strong opposition to the league of nations 
With these principles in mind, let us imagine what wou! 
take place in case Ireland set herself up as an independe 
nation, as indeed a considerable portion of her population 
now attempting to do. Whenever in the sound discretion of (| 
United States we chose to do so, we would be at liberty to reco 
nize the new nation of Ireland. This action could in no wis 


be said to be an “ external aggression” upon the territor 
integrity or political independence of England. The ; 


involve aggression in no sense of the word. It simply 
the new status of Ireland. After we have thus recognized 
new nation, we could, if those in charge of our policy at th 
saw fit, lend material aid of money or arms or even men to {! 
nation which we had thus recognized as a member of (! 
of nations in repelling any English attempt to furthe>: sub 
that nation. This would constitute not an externa! 
upon the territorial integrity or political independence ot 
land, but a contribution of material forces for the 
preserving the territorial integrity and political iudependen 
Ireland, to which we had already accorded 
which we had duly acknowledged to be a member of the | 
of nations. 

In such case we would not be regarding the new nation of 
Ireland as a part of the territory of England, and, therefore, | 


recoguize 


hue 


purpose 


recogenl Mi 


no sense would we be assailing that nation’s territorial infegrit) 
I am speaking only, please bear in mind, with respect to aruct 
10. Therefore, even though article 10 were in the covenant Ul 
changed or unaltered, we could in proper way, without violating 


the obligations of the article, very easily find a way to go se ti 
as to even fight against England for Irish freedom, if our peop! 
desired so to do at any time in the future. This we cow 
I say, so far as article 10 is concerned. 

I am aware that another article of the covenant might 
strain us from thus going to war against England. | C 
article 12, which reads as follows: 

That members of the league agree that if there should 
them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will 


matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by the council 1 tl 6 
in no case to resort to war until three months after the l 
arbitrators or the report by the council. ’ shall | 
In any case under this article the award of the arbi atl ehall 2 
made within a reasonable time, and the report of the | 
made within six months after the submission of the dis 
While article 12 might restrain us, yet I repeat tial a 
the much-mooted article, the article that has been |) 
Irish consumption, does not restrain us. det 
But let us see what would happen to Ireland ist salle 
ew bade 


Assuming that we had recognized (he ) troy the 
tO GestlYy 


of his people 
mily 


article 12. 
and that Great Britain persisted in an altteinp' 
political independence and territorial integrity 0? | ne fa 
whom we had by our recognition accepted as one oe! Ei oland’s 
of nations, and that we were protesting again! caeianth 
course and threatening a rupture, is it not clear {hat ©" 
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is well as ourselves, is bound by article 12 to submit the dis- 
jute to either arbitration or investigation and report by the 
ouncil? What would be the issue in this dispute? Clearly 
t would be whether Ireland is entitled to be regarded as an 
ndependent nation, Now, as soon as we have reached this 
oint Ireland’s case is in court, so to speak, for a hearing and 
nding. And in this court Great Britain is excluded from 
oling, because she is a party to the dispute. If she refuses 
, submit the case to arbitration or investigation by the council, 
- refusal would, under article 16, ipso facto constitute an act 
war against all other members of the league, in which case 
only the United States but as well all the rest of the 
rid would be free to fight her in defense of the Irish cause. 
ould she be apt to risk that possibility? 
| think not; I rather think she would prefer to submit the 
cause to the council. Now, when she does that she can 
vet a report in her favor unless the votes of the seven 
there represented are unanimous. Wherefore, it is 
in that all Ireland in such case needs to do is to gain just 
vote out of all the nations voting in order to avoid an 
decision. In that event, under the terms of article 
after the expiration of three months, the United States 
y, unrestrained by any promise anywhere in the covenant, 
, to the aid of Ireland, if she should see fit, with armies and 
vies in conflict with Great Britain. 
rhus, Mr. President, upon reflection it will be seen that 
ircland’s case is in all essentials uninjured by this league of 
covenant. Article 10 is not the béte noire it was 
ught to be; and circumstances could be so shaped by this 
intry, or by any other country a member of the league, 
to bring the Irish cause before the council of the league in 
way as to impose on England the necessity of winning 
vote in approval of her course before she could for the 
ment close the Irish case; whereas only one vote would 
| to be found for Ireland in order to set her case at large, 
| thus enable this country to pursue whatever course it 
hose, even the course of war, against England in Ireland’s 





trons 


yerse 


tions 


I; is apparent that the league of nations covenant in the 
ner I have just described supplies a method by which it 
ssible to bring the cause of Ireland before the league for 
ng. If this covenant is rejected, Ireland will be without 
opportunity to have her cause heard before any sort of 
rtial tribunal. Her status will in the future be just as it 

o-day. All of her pleas now must, as heretofore, be addressed 

British Parliament. In case the league is adopted, the 
wrtunity lies open to have her plea for freedom heard before 
uneil of nations on which the British Empire has no repre- 
tive, so far as that ease is concerned. I therefore submit 
the cause of Ireland, instead of being prejudiced by the 
tion of this covenant, on the contrary will be placed in a 
more highly advantageous situation. 
ore I leave the subject of Ireland, Mr. President, I wish 
‘ the opportunity to say that, in my judgment, there has 
. very studied attempt on the part of Republican leaders 
ike political capital out of the Irish vote in connection with 
ticle 10 of this league of nations. If I thought there was any 
uine and sincere desire on the part of these Republican Party 
ders to do something of real substantial benefit for Ireland 
this connection I would be exceedingly loath to visit them 
ny criticism, however much I might think their interpre- 
s of article 10 to be erroneous. gut, convinced as I am 
the criticism of article 10, which is made in order te address 
peal to people of Irish extraction who have votes in this 
ry, is utterly devoid of any real intention on the part of the 
s to amend the articles of the covenant in a way that will 
senuine assistance to the struggling Irish people, I do not 
se to let this debate pass by without doing what I can to 
‘the hollowness and insincerity of the whole attempt. 
rticle 10, Mr. President, as drawn restrains the United 
under all possibilities from rendering assistance to Ire- 
what, may I ask, have the anglers for the Irish vote done 
‘posed which, if accepted, will correct what they claim to be 
eat wrong toward Ireland done by this article? I know of 
ne proposal that has been made to in any wise change the 
That proposal is embodied in the second reservation 
itted by the majority of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
reservation is as follows: 
fhe United States declines to assume, under the provisions of ar- 
10, or under any other article, any obligation to preserve the terrl- 
! integrity or political independence of any other country or to 
‘cre In controversies between other nations, members of the league 
', or to employ the military or naval forces of the United States in 
controversies, or to adopt economic measures for the protection of 

; other country, whether a member of the league or not, against ex- 
‘ggression or for the purpose of coercing any other country or 

purpose of intervention in the internal conflicts or other con 
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troversies which may arise in any other country, and no mandate shall 


be accepted by the United States under article 22, part 1, of the treaty 
of peace with Germany, except by action of the Congress of the United 
States, 

Even from the point of view of the man who conceives that the 
original article 10 would restrain the United States from aiding 
the cause of Ireland, it must be perfectly apparent that the 
reservation to the article which I have just quoted in no wise 
changes the situation. In other words, if the reservation be 
adopted article 10 as interpreted by the reservation just as 
effectively restrains the United States from interfering with the 
Irish question as the article would in case the reservation never 
were adopted. So that it is perfectly apparent that those who 
would with this reservation to article 10 appease the hunger 
for the bread of freedom on the part of Ireland will, upon re 
flection, be found to be offering but a stone. This, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is trifling with serious emotions and sentiments in such a 
Way as merits the description of grim and cynical tragedy. 
And yet I believe it to be true that many men in this country 
have arrayed themselves against article 10 and its supporters 
and in favor of this—I will not say fraudulent but deceptive 
reservation because they have been led to believe that the ar 
ticle as originally written is inimical to Ireland and that the 
reservation thereto constitutes the strong bulwark of Ireland's 
hopes. I now warn those who are interested in the fate of 
Ireland that some of the managers of this reservation are play- 
ing upon their fears and credulity with such apparent success 
that, after this controversy is a thing of the past, derisive 
laughter will many times chortle from the throats of men who 
are now vocalizing devoted attachment to the Irish cause. 

To me, Mr. President, sham and pretense are always hateful, 
smd IT shall ever attempt to unmask them. Surely the majority 
of the Foreign Relations Committee have had no real desire 
to bring in amendments or reservations that are of genuine 
benefit to Ireland, for nowhere in the majority report of the 
committee can I find any suggested amendment or reservation 
in the interest of or even so much as any mention of the name 


of Ireland. 
Yet, sir, the majority of this committee entertained a very 
solicitous regard for China and the heathen Chinese. I say 


this because of the amendment which has been reported trans 
ferring the German rights in the Shantung Peninsula to China 
in lieu of Japan. What is to be argued from this circumstance? 
Why, sir, it seems to me to be an inevitable conclusion that 
China received more consideration at the hands of the Foreign 
Relations Committee than did Ireland. I know that the Chinese 
are not regarded as fit to be admitted into this country through 
our ports. I know that in some of the States of this Union 
whose Senators are violently fighting on this floor for oppressed 
China the poor Chinese are treated like vermin. I know also 
that men and women of Irish extraction are gladly welcomed 
to our shores, and they compose a substantial and respected 
portion of our population. Yet the majority of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, by the so-called Shantung amendment, 
placed itself on record as willing to ‘incur the ill will and 
animosity of Japan in order to benefit China, whereas they 
have not indicated by amendment or reservation any willing 
ness to correct what they claim to be, but which I deny, is a 
wrong to Ireland. 

If the so-called Shantung amendment is adopted, it consti 
tutes a material alteration of the treaty. That means a re 
opening of the whole peace conference. Such an eventuality 
is so pregnant with disastrous consequences to the world as to 


be appalling. Yet in the interest of China and the Chinese 
the majority of the Foreign Relations Committee by their 


report disclose themselves as willing to let this appalling situa 
tion develop. Such seems to be the intense and devoted attach 
ment to the distant orientals of the old Celestial Empire. If 
the treaty is thus to be torn asunder and peace negotiations 
reopened in the interest of China, why, may I ask, have not 
those who conceive Ireland to be likewise prejudiced, and who, 
by the way, criticized the President of the United States for his 
alleged indifference to the Irish cause, pursued a course that 
will furnish a hearing for her cause in the renewed negotiations? 

When the first draft of the league was published a great out 
cry was raised because of the supposed fact that under the 
terms of that draft we would be abandoning our historic policy 
known as the Monroe doctrine. In view of the fact that article 
10 of the first draft obligates every member of the league to 
respect and preserve against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and political independence of every other member, it 
seemed to me very clear that thereby the essential principles of 
our Monroe doctrine were recognized and accepted as an obliga- 
tion by all the rest of the world as applicable not only to the 
Western Hemisphere but as well to the Hastern. I could not, 
therefore, find myself in agreement with those who contended 





that the Monree doetrine was lost unless the draft was so 
i amended as to specifically exclude it from the terms of the 
covenant. This I understood also to be the view of the Presi- 
dent. In response, however, to the clamorous demands of the 


opposition, the President upon his return to Paris sueceeded in 
ecuring frem the other nations there represented the adoption 
of a clause in the final draft designed partieularly to save the 
Monroe doctrine from any impairment by reason of anything 
that niight appear in the covenant or by reasonable inference 
aight inhere therein. Accordingly, the following language now 
ppears in the covenant as it is submitted to the Senate: 
ARTICLE 
Nothing in this nant shall be deemed to afiect the validity of 
nuternational engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or regional 
inderstandings like the Monroe doctrine, for securing the maintenance 
peace. 
Notwithstanding the plain language of this article 21, the 
emies of the treaty still insist that we are throwing away 
ie Monroe doctrine. This is to them so utterly abhorrent that 
vith clapper-clawing vehemence they rend the air with frantic 
ries of denunciation against the alleged betrayers of America. 
With the point of view of such men as these, Mr. President, I 
find se little sympathy, in the light of the express language of 
article 21, that I shall not pause to make further mention of 
heir eontentions. 
, It is said that we ought never to surrender our contre] over 
ur own domestic affairs, and especially that we ought not to 
-uffer any outside authority to interfere with such questions as 
over our immigration and tariff policies. I quite agree that 
we should do none of these things. Everyone who advocates 
his league likewise agrees. 
if I had any doubt—even a lingering doubt—-that the league 
ould foist itself on such purely domestic questions, I would 
rray myself against it. But I have doubt this score, 
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or I consider that article 15 in one of its paragraphs amply | 


ifeguards us in this particular. The paragraph is as follows: 
[f the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, and is 

nd by the council to arise out of a matter which by 
iw is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the council 
hall se repert, and shali make no recommendation as to its settlement. 

{ shall net burden the Senate with citation of authorities 

showing that such questions as relate to immigration and the 
iariff are under international law regarded as purely and en- 
irely domestic questions. The Senate needs noe instruction in 
matters properly belonging to the kindergarten classes in inter- 
national law. I therefore refrain from producing the text of 
he authorities. 

If there were anything to the point, I dare say the other na- 

‘ions of the world would be as tender in their regard for their 
omestic questions as we are for ours, and therefore equally as 
areful to effectually safeguard them in the covenant from out- 
-ide interference. ‘Those who seize upon this domestic-question 
bjection, with all due deference, seem to me to be flogging their 
izs with a straw. 

Another objection that is strenuously urged against the cove- 
int, and which the newspaper headlines have succeeded in 
preading through the genera! public, is the scarecrow that is 
mstructed out of the provision in the covenant that in the 

the dominions and colonies of Great Britain may 
ave votes. The point is made that this provision would cive 

(;reat Britain not only her own vote but as well the votes of 
(Canada, New Zealand, Australia, India, and South Africa in 
the assembly, whereas every other nation, including the United 

States, has only one. The proposition is, therefore, advanced— 
nd the Foreign Relations Committee has offered an amend- 

nt embodying the proposition—that the United States also 
ould cast six votes in the assembly. 

Should this amendment be adopted and the United States 
e therefore given five more votes in the assembly, it would be 
itirely reasonable to expect France, Italy, Belgium, Japan, 

und all the other nations to claim the same sort of concession. 

‘This is manifestly impracticable. If there is any other nation 

self-governing colonies and dominions, the same 
vould be entitled to representation in the assembly with the 
isritish self-governing colonies and dominions. 

it is a very gross error to assume that this so-called veting 
rength of Great Britain in the assembly is such as to give 

(ireat Britain a preponderance of voice in the conduct of the 
league. This error is sedulously spread by the opponents of the 
league in the hope that if they can but persuade this country 
ihat Great Britain has six votes in the assembly to our one she 
can outvote upon important questions and dominate the 
policy of the United States. Nothing is further from the truth. 

\nyone who even casually reads the league eovenant will readily 
se thut the real power in the league is vested in the so-called 

n- the It is te be borne in mind 
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that British eolonies and dominions are not represented jn 
the counei!. They are in the assembly. Therefore in the Jody 
that has the real voice in the league—that is to say, in the 
council—Great Britain has only one vote. That council js 
made up of the five nations of the United States, Great Britain, 
Franee, Italy, Japan, and four nations yet to be added. The 
comncil therefore consists of nine. In the council’s deliberations 
each member has only one vote, and the great significant fac; 
as to voting pewer rests in this, namely, that in order for tho 
council to take any action that is authoritative the vote must }ya 
unanimous. Further, when any disputes are transferred to tho 
assembly, as they may be, the aetion of the assembly, before 
it may be regarded as authoritative, must be decided upon yy 
at least a majority of votes of the noncouncil nations in tho 
assembly, together with the vote of every nation represented j 
the council. 

From this brief outline it is apparent that the voting power 
of any nation represented in the council, possessing as it doe 
the veto power, which is inherent in the unanimity requirements, 
is the equal of all the other votes of all the other nations combined, 
In other words, the voting strength in this league is determined 
not by majorities but by the obstructive power of veto lodged in 
any one of the nine nations sitting in the council. When this 
situation is understood it is apparent that the great outery 
against giving British interests six votes while we have only 
one amounts to nothing more than claptrap. It is founded 0), 
nothing, and is as unsubstantial as the breath that utters it 

If there is any justice in this complaint against the six yoies 
of Great Britain and her colonies, I think other nations might 
raise a similar complaint against this country, because it must 
be borne in mind that in the assembly the United States, ip 
substance, will have more votes than its own, because of 
its well-recognized influence with certain nations on this sice 
of the water; and, I dare say, even if it were true that majorities 
control in the assembly—which they do not—even if it were 
true that majorities could dominate the assembly, when it comes 
to getting votes the United States would have not only enough 
votes to match Great Britain’s five additional ones but, I dare 
say, some on top of that. 

Now, Mr. President, I have consumed more of the time of tlhe 
Senate than I had eared to. In view of the fact that I have not 
thus far taken a moment of the Senate's time in prematurely dis 
cussing this league of nations I feel justified in trespassing 
upon the Senate's time to the extent I have. 

Before taking my seat, however, I wish to comment upon tli 
fact that this treaty has been too long before the Senate. | 
know it is a matter of some delicacy for a Senator to criticize 
the work of any committee of this body. Criticism of such com- 
mittee, however, is no more indelicate than the intense abuse, 
ridicule and sarcasm that have been hurled at the President 
because, forsooth, of his interminable delays in bringing the 
peace treaty negotiations to a conclusion in France. Whe | 
consider that those negotiations covered only a period of si 
months, that they involved the reconciliation of national poiits 
of view, and brought within their scope the conflicting interests 
of 27 nations, I marvel at the expeditious transaction of tliat 
momentous business. All the world sat around the peace con- 
ference table, at which were discussed and adjusted to the 
satisfaction of the nations the multifold interests involved 
Six months for adjusting the differences and writing the treaty 
it secms to me ought to be regarded as an exceedingly |rict 
space of time. 

Of this, however, I am certain: The Senate of the United 
States, which has none of the difficulties that come from clashing 
national interests that have to be resolved, but has only to 
study this treaty in the light of our own specia! interest, 0 hf 
to be much farther advanced toward its conclusion than i! 
The treaty came in here on July 10. For two months it lay in 
the Foreign Relations Committee before it got upon this floor, 
and at the present rate of progress I venture the assertion 
two, if not four, more months will be consumed in its consicer’ 
tion. I believe it took the Foreign Relations Committe 
much as two weeks just to read the text. That commit ee 
frittered away time while listening to delegations befor a 
concerning interests that are in no wise involved in this tre: ly. 
I refer, in this connection, to the hearings that were held ee 
ing to men discuss the affairs involved between Italy Une 
Jugo-Slavs and also between the Greeks and Bulgarians. | lely 
disputes have no connection with this treaty, but belong so ~ 
to the treaties with Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria, which trea a 
are not yet, and some of which may never be, before the I ores’ 
Relations Committee, not to say the Senate, for considera came 
for it will be remembered that we never declared war asailive 

sulgaria and Turkey. 
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What was the purpose to be subserved in thus consuming the we _— Ameri 2 in all wettousms SS may expr the wish for a sey 
. ° ’ : : ‘ 3 to fpr "¢ fate peace with the Centra ‘owers 
, » fk ‘ele Rels : (% va) Se le nt a ae , 
tine of the Foreign Relations Committee with these irrelevant The Germans can only wish that the action of the Senate 1 reth 
hearings ? a mighty change in opinion that has been misguided and that th 


I note, further, that the precious and valuable time that American people may come to favor the conclusion of 2 separate peac 
: : . aaa . > wag | If that shall not result, all thought of the revision of the peace te 

ought to have been expended in serious study of the treaty Was | must die” x revi I 
consumed by hearings accorded to an attorney representing | 

Egypt, to others representing China, Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
Greece, Hungary, India, Jugoslavia, the mid-European nations 
of Lithuania, Latvia, Austria, and the Ukraines; the African 
negroes represented by the American negro, William Monroe 
Trotter, and his seven associates; and Persia. I would assume é V 
ihat after taking this great amount of testimony the Foreign during the dark days of the struggle. He was one of the most 
Relations Committee would, after hearing all of these interests, | Prominent and most conspicuous spokesmen of the old Prussian 


More recently, namely, on the 26th ultimo, I have noted the 
following special Berlin cable, under date of the 23th ultime, to 
the Washington Post: 

Count Reventlow— 


a name which, by the way, I recall hearing very prominent! 


have taleen at least a reasonable amount of time to digest the | '¢sime during the war, as I recall it. This is the dispatch: 
testimony in order that it might seriously be considered. How Count Reventlow writes in the Tages:citung 

ightly the committee regarded the taking of this testimony is Another familiar word to me- 

io be seen from the fact that promptly upon hearing the repre- | that nonratification by the United Siates ait ore 
sentatives who spoke in behalf of Italy in her Fiume contro- | multitude of new perspectives for Germany, whi hi | 

versy an immediate report on the treaty was ordered. Indeed, | “¢'™@n Government could exploit.” 

| find no mention even of the name of Italy in the report. For Not only are the Germans in Germany highly delighted by the 


he benefit of those gentlemen who were thus laboring with the | delayed progress of events in the United States Senate in the 
committee in behalf of Italy I would like to remind them of the | settlement of this treaty, but a certain very undesirable elemen 
ct that their contentions found no lodgment in the minds | in our own country seems to be likewise delighted with the d 
the committee, for as soon as they were heard they were | culties that are being thrown in the way of the progress of th 
ippaurently dismissed. On no other theory can I explain the , treaty here in the American Senate. The disloyal Reds sun 
ction of the committee in ordering a report upon the treaty | I. W. W.’s entirely approve of the course of those who are op- 
stantaneously with the closing of the hearings. The net | posing the ratification of the treaty. Again, from the Ni Ye 
sult of all the time consumed by these hearings, so far as I, World, under date of September 15, I read the followin: 
1 discover, was to make one amendment in behalf of China, | patch, by Louis Seibold, sent from Seattle, in the State of Wash 
at being the amendment which substitutes China in lieu of ington, on September 14. This dispatch describes the wonc 
lapan in connection with the Shantung provision. fully enthusiastic crowds that greeted the President in the cit 
| hesitate, Mr. President, to delve into the motives of men. of Seattle and manifested to him their unmistakable approval ¢ 
do so is always attended with the danger of misrepresenting | the league of nations. In the course of the dispatch appears t! 
real purposes that lic behind human action. The facts con- following: 
ed with the history of this treaty since it has been sub- For every ce uttered Ly the President the mob out ition 
ed to the Senate and the occurrences transpiring before | a hundred The interruptions, easily made audible in the hall ume 
Voreign Relations Committee in connection with its delib- a eelliete i ie a ena ane ee ee eee ee 
tions, all constitute a body of circumstantial evidence which motored on his wavy to review the fleet 
ithstanding my reluctance to ascribe motives to iny fellow Flaunting their badges inscribed “ Release political prisoners n the 


. 4 . . . eyes of the President, these stolid and sullen men and om hrust 
ve » str ov » “ly hie . ) itt ‘ : ’ ‘ ‘ 1 and women thru 
lead me strongly to the conclusion that the inspiration through the friendly crowds that stormed the arena last nie! a 


a rlving the whole proceeding before the Foreign Relations indulged in an intense and acrimonious verbal duel 
inittee was founded purely in politics and was casting its * We want justice! they yelled. 
forward to the next presidential election. IT know of only aie int Wils« retorted the overwhelming masses 
lass of vote in the United States that was net flattered : 
| appealed to by the hearings held before the Foreign Rela- ian wittet Seca le tain a eentinane ried the 1. W 
ms Committee, and that is the so-called German-American wearing th dges of disloyalty. 
ite. While these proceedings were of such nature as to please “Hurrah for the league of nations! ’’ from the loyalists provoked 


‘Three cheers for Senator Lopgr!”’ from the Reds 


Irish vote, the Italian vote, the Greek vote, the Hungarian Senator KNOX also came in for approval by the same element 


«, the Bulgarian vote, and the negro vote, yet fairness com- 
me to say that no member of the committee drummed up 
lelegation whose appearance before the committee would, by 
uson of its personnel, afford delight to the German-American 
te. 
Whether this was an oversight or not I do not assume to say 
[f ihe same were an oversight, it has been duly taken care of, 
ever, by the speech made on the floor of the Senate by the 
nior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] on the 29th 


Now. Mr. President, lL know that when the senior Senator fr 
Massachusetts | Mr. Loper| and the junior Senator from Penns, 
vania [Mr. Knox] find themselves pursuing a course that is 
source of delectation to the souls of our late enemies, their 
sympathizers in this country, the Red agitators and the I. W. 
W.’s, the association, if not mortifving to them, at least is in ne 
sense flattering. These eminent Senators are not nceustomed to 
hearing their praises sung in such quarters 


of August, when he very lengthily submitted views which A moment ago [ said that the protracted delay tee con 
vith telling effect, be broadcasted by the Republican na- sideration of this treaty by _ Senate was lending hope shied 
il campaign committee next year among the German-Amer- encouragement to the defeated foe. On the other hand, the 
ican voters of this country, for that speech undoubtedly will | People of this country, who felt something of the pangs of this 
please those in this country whose sympathies lie with the old W@?: and the people of our vi ees peony toe ct-rl shngedeegct 
(rerman Empire, protesting, as it does, against the terms laid of the crushing weight of its burden, are clamoring for a more 


n is peace and an early restoration of ; 
by the victorious nations for Germany’s punishment. speedy adjustment of this peace and an early restoration of the 


| dowbt not, Mr. President, that the protracted delay in the Hormel precesses of the world’s life. | ‘The great business in 
deration of this treaty by the Senate is lending hope and terests of te COunNEy StS asking that the Senate move along to 
iragement to the defeated foe. Recently, in one of his ad- its duty Just recently Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, to whose voice 
ses, the President stated that confidential sources of infor- the majority in control of this Senate ought to be willing to 
ion in Germany disclosed to him that the German peopl lend a friendly ear, pleads for satisfaction ot the world’s cry 
taking great hope and encouragement from the long delay for peace, and deplores what he calls the Senate's calamitous 
le ratification of this treaty. In the same connection I note | fumbling with this great Issue. — rhe New York Times, in its 
(‘vril Brown, the staff correspondent of the New York World, issue of Septem : 5 contains his lengthy letter in full ‘ tg 
ler date of September 12, forwarded the following dispatch | hundred and fifty of the most prominent Americans, mostly Ki 


Berlin: publicans, by the way, recently issuedl an appeal to the Senmute 
; ss mee ‘oceed with this business. 
| humanity, Germany particularly, is tensely awaiting the decision ere e Aza > . t | ] tel 
American Senate on the peace treaty,’’ former Minister of Stat And very recently a telegrain Wis sent by certain of his tel 
scheller Steinwartz said to-day. With many other Germans, he is low citizens of California to the junior Senater trom Cali 


Ling to entertain real hope of a scparate peace with America Rebenalh . NSO ho has. whether to the envy of some 
\pparently Senator Lodge is the soul of the opposition,” he said. sores (Mr. Jou on], hy prt et. f the ms ty a ee 
senator is no German hater. He hates all non-Americans equally, | I know not, been in the forefront of the treaty Opposition, 
2 absolutely a just man, of almost Quakerlike moral strength. | Those California citizens are thus described by the Philadelphia 
i he and other important Senators fight the peace treaty, their > Sn “leer in j issue of the 28th instant: 
means that the treaty displeases them, because in the excessive Public Ledger in its 1 : . - . 


ement of Germany, for whaich America would be forever co The telegram was signed by a_ group of the leading men of Cali 
usible, they see grave danger of future complications. fornia, nearly all of them Republicans, many of them Senator Joun 


Nhat course is thus to be hailed like the morning red of a new dawn. | SON’s long-time political friends and supporters, some of them State 
promise of a still better realization of conditions in the pros- officials appointed b, him when governor, 
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rhe telegram ad nat es are as folloy 
J 3 tJ 
Washit l 
We | President's m sage on the peace treaty and the league 
of nations. We have also considered carefully all che objections offered 
to ratification i issue is the most important presented to the 
American peopl il the Civil W It is far above all personality or 
W ire convinced that the t ity should be ratified without amend- 
ments or reservatic Pea ip on a permanent basis of open 
i t i I d s on before resort to war, is vital to the 
c an opl 1 the welfar if the world. America 
t not be false to herself and refuse such a peace except for the 
nost weighty asons bjections to ratification are not weighty 
nd should not bold Lek 
We appeal to you to withdraw your opposition. We are confi ident that 
is we speak for an overwhelming majority of the people of Cali- 
¢ 1 that your present position does not represent them truly. 
Signed) Charle C. Moore, director State council of de- | 
fense esident Panama-Pacific International Exposi 
tior f 4 r. Hale, vice president Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition: F. M. Angellotti, chief justice; 
Warren Olney, j Curtis D. Wilbur, Lucien Shaw, 
associate j ices court; Max . Siass, fer- | 
merly associate just njamin Ide Wheele r, president 
State university; Ray Liman Wilbur, president Leland | 
Stan‘ord University; Maurice T. Deoping, William C. 
Van Fleet, jr Federal cou rt; : James “Mills, regent 
State university Warren Gregory, member Belgian 
rehef commission: Frank Y. Brittain, judge of appellate 
court: Will C. Wood, Stat superintendent publie in- 
structi Charles D. Blaney, formerly president State 
highway commission; Ralph P. Merritt, Federal Food | 
Administration: George A. Sturtevant, judge of su- 





























ej} cratic 


perior court; A. J. Pillsbury, chairman State industrial | 
ind accident commission; Kdwin O. Edgertor, chair- 
in State railroad commission; Frederick 8S. Nelson, 
! ident Advertising Club: James K. Moffitt, regent 
state university , ivederick H. Whittom, president Com- 
mercial Club: Th 2s S. Williams, formerly State har- 
r commis vr: Josiah Sabley, Charles Wilbert 
\dams, ge E. Bat A. P. Black, Frank C. Me 
Denald lieto, R el Weill, B. F. Schlesinger, 
Max J . Ww. @ I ’ Milton H. Esberg, James 
\f, . 1 \ VW l 
I ay say that I have received through the mail a copy of 
er telegram, which has been sent, or purports to have been 
S t inior Senator from California |[Mr. JoHNson], very | 
h in line with the one just read, which I leave to insert 
1¢ Recor in ction with my remarks 
The PRESIDEN’ rm po Without objection, it is so 
Che tel ram 2 rred t oOllows 
( I pte ‘ 
Washis Di. ¢ 
M gned | mn your 1 supp. rs, voling for you beth 
ind United States S In our opinion the overwhelming 
F t of the people ef California is strongiy in favor ef the pear 
d th r ‘ I of the ! ic of natior Wo have given care ful 
ation 1 all the objections that hay been offered to ratifica- 
1 we convinced tl I t iy should be ratified without 
nt « tio! Wi ic hope of humanity lies 
} he ot 1 
(s Wallace, for Sen- 
I i me! with Goy. 
oseph Crall nanager Johnson 
f r Ciub; Russ an Los Angeles 
Republi I , Johnson for 
hor campaign ; 1 r Campbell, campaign 
: ger Los Ange ‘ounty Johnson campaign, 
19it Mrs. Flt Collins lorter, women’s committ« 
i na I nmittec Mrs. Shelley Tolhi irst, 
n tt Women’s Johnson for Senator 
5 i Lrown, | ident Central Labor Council; 
Charl I Langmu x-president Municipal League; 
Mir t W. Wo executive committee, Johnson 
~ Club; Kk. ¢ sellows, executive committee, 
Tal m for Senator Club; Dr. John R, Haynes, execu 
emm e, Johnson for Se tor Club; Dr. J. Whit- 
omb Broucher Judge John Perry ae Judge W. H, | 
Chomas, On e County; Mz ui Ws: K. Tuller: Otis 
Il Progress, mperial County; H. W. 
wy ive 0 iti Johnson for Senator 
{ Ss t v J. Carr; Prof. BR Malco!m 
M WOT , M President, there are evidences 
e countr 7 it t t of this delay. Vast tasks 
ad 1 | orld faces creat but not in- 
le 1 rr pathway to happiness and 
ontentment Der ited re need to be reconstructed. 
( nd vill i built. 1 ilitated credit needs 
ined. The rte : en iting unrest 
rbance throughou orld, need to be subdued. The 
ought together, bled orethe , suffered together, 
! ther for the destruction of the power of brute force 
nd the erectio the power of right and justice among the 
ffairs of men, are now almost piteously pleading that the lead- 
s of the world shall speedily restore an immediate peace, so 
hat men may put behind them the terror of this frightful night- 
yare from which they have just emerged and be restored to the | 
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things 


i nobler 
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| and 
|} courage into the 
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If another great World War should be precipitated a few 
years hence, it is beyond the imagination of man to depict the 
awful horror which will characterize its progress. Hellish en- 


gines of destruction will be devised, scientific and mecha ical 
methods of obliterating human kind will be invented, so that 
literally whole populations will be exterminated on a scale com- 
parable only to the fall of autumn leaves beneath the first cold 


breath of winter’s frosts. 

If this great country, responding to the call of duty, had the 
courage to plunge into the war, and, in company with the world. 
to fight for the triumph of justice and righteousness, spendiny its 
treasure, its tears, and its bleod, now that the vaster and greate 
problems of peace are ahead, I can not believe that we should 
hesitate or falter in striking out just as bravely and as boldly, 
in the same valiant company, in an attempt to make permanent 
the blessings of that peace which has been so dearly boughi. 

From the lips ef Judge George Gray, a great Delawarean, a 
statesman of first rank, whose presence formerly adorned thi 
historic body, an American citizen whose attachment 
country and whose devotion to its highest and best traditions 
have never been excelled, a man who, out of a long life of activ: 
intimate acquaintance with men and affairs, looks with 
future and scorns to see his country afraid 
carry its responsibilities—from his lips I quote: 


In God’s name, let us tak 


to his 


Lo 


this precious sovereignty of ours, about 
which some people seem to be so careful, and place it upright alo 
the Allies with whom we have been fighting and put a new laure! 
its brow saying, “ Yes; the power and might and sovereignty oi 
United States are here to stand by you in every honest, bold, and 
geous endeavor to secure to the world the blessings of peace an 
opportunities for happiness and well-being to all peoples, great 
small.” Were we to de otherwise, it would be a mean and shr 
reignty that we kept at bome, and we would have placed upo 
row the mark of an indelible sheme that never yet has stained th 
ereignty of America. 

{ Applause. | 

Mr. McLEAN, 
in ihe covenant 
fully and very 
sire to repeat 


DV 


sOV' 


Mr. President, the momentous issues invo 
of the league of nations have been frank]; 
ably discussed by my colleagues. I have no de- 
the many grave objections that have been urged 
against of the covenants contained in the league. My 
purpose at this time is to put into the Recorp a few gener 
servations in support of my position before final action is 1 
by the Senate. 

In the first place, I want to note the persistent attempts \ 
have been made to ascribe opposition to the league to pat 
prejudice. In this matter, as well others of consequ 
Democrats will and should make the most of Republica 
takes and Republicans will and should make the most of Li 
mistakes, because both parties have and will mak: 
takes. The choice between Democratic and Republican s 
manship must always be a choice of imperfections, and it 
duty of the minority to discover and restrain, as far as pos 


sole 


us 


the unwise purposes of the majority. At the present tim« 
happens that the agency intrusted with the sole power to p! 
treaties for the United States is Democratic, whereas the « 
nant party in that branch of the Gevernment vested wit! 


power to dispose of treaties is Republican. Under these « 
tions of bipartisan responsibility it would seem to be the duty o! 
each branch of the treaty-making power to invite and hee 
criticisms and advice of the other. 

The course taken by the President is famiiiar to all. \ 
there was opportunity to impress upon the other nations A 

can ideas as well as American ideals, the President eith¢ 
nored resented the existence of the Senate, notwithst: 

he had ample notice that his course was entirely unsatisfaciory 
to a number of Senators sufficient to reject his treaty. 
result we have before us a document of some 80,000 word 
pared by victorious generals und practical politicians; a 

ment imposing revolutionary obligations upon the Americal 
people; a document which preaches the Sermon on the 
and imposes the penalties of Leviticus, And yet, unde 
leadership of the Executive, Democratic Senators and the D 
cratic press have insisted and still insist that any man who < 
to question the inspired origin of any one of the ill-considere: 
offensive obligations contained in this new gospel of super « 
eiguty does so because he is a Republican and for no other i 


What would have been the view of the Democratic pres 
the Democratic leaders in the Senate had Mr. Hughes escaped 
the California accident and defeated Mr, Wilson in 1910 1s 
clearly indicated by the ConeresstonaL Recorp. Kor inst ’ 


in 1912, when the treaty with Great Britain was before the 
ate, Democratic Senators voted to a man against the rag 
to delegate to a joint high commission sovereign powers fa ; 
ferior to those they are now eager to confer upon an execuliye 
council 
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Sonator Root, then a member of the Committee on Foreign It creates an executive council of nine nationals whose tenure 
ons, proposed certain reservations, but they were not suf- of office will depend upon their ability to secure advantages 
ent to meet the views of the other side of this Chamber. | for the countries they represent. The members of this council 
modifying proposals were suggested by Democratic Sen- | Will be the agents of jealous principals, and as such agents 
but the final test cume upon the reservations offered by | they will be compelled to plot and deceive in the interests of 
or Bacon, of Georgia, which, I understand, were prepared | their principals. What opportunities for colossal schemes of 
the present senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smirny]. It profit and power will be presented to these nine men, placed, 
irged at the time that we could safely agree to submit any | @S8 they will be, upon the mountain top of world polities with 
te that might arise between this country and Great | @ll the cities of the earth spread out before them. 
n to arbitration. Only a few years before Lord Alver- Again, what will be expected of covenants that promise to 
one of the arbitrators chosen by Great Britain to settle | Preserve intact, for all time, the boundary lines of its 
lisputed boundary lines between Alaska and Canada, had 
the deciding vote in our favor, although the question was 





l : : friends, 
while it distributes the land of its enemies, however just such 
distribution may be? How do they know that justice will not 














one, and by so doing he deprived Canada of a sorely | demand the changing of other boundary lines in the future’ 
i access to the sea. With this example of high judicial | [ have received many letters from good men urging me to 
ity set by Great Britain’s representative, it was insisted support this document. They insist that plain justice demand 
the treat uld be ratified without danger. Republicans | the dismemberment of Germany, Austria, and Turkey,*and I 
with the Democrats for the Bacon reservations, and they | fully agreed with them. ‘The question that bother ie is, How 
i\dopted And now I propose to show by the ConGREs- | do we know that justice will not demand other disimemberments 
REcorp that less than six months ago the Democratic | in the future? The tears of war dry quickly, but the hatreds 
of the present Senate severely criticized certain Repub- | of war live long Does anyone imagine that tli ‘ in tl 
Senators for daring to predict that the President would | document, which undertake to heal titles to land secured 1 
to commit the United States to covenants which in force, will be |] ored by those who have lest their land shor 
he use of force under any circumstances. the time ever come when they can regain it by 
mer chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations | !and is less of honor loss that will not be ! 
romcock | said on the 4th day of February las I quote | sive 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 2656 Astounding ; rat ee the pendi decument coe f 
rock. Mr. President, I do not knoy ( Ee Sees ayer ~~ u sepdicr ter : it 8 
the Senator reiers p says to the Cr tor, *“ Hereafter he executive coun ol 
senator from Nebraska had in mind the speech delivered a aa oat Soon roe ea a an ao r Be yon pt r 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Bora] asad iil nieued wieek ae -aasthe oF cate aie ehal 
7 a — Seca ae ~ POMS 56 ; have an | tl t has 1 and no race, however d 
f li not be a navy, it will not owe t'4 senerate ! ! rthy i iv be, sha have 3 ss land 
ty oat Itrit: in, eenee, | nd other nations that wi i join nt is time and et ; wy the t relock, and iv ti hi ‘ sO 
into a solemn agreement to do a certain thing, it will ne ntesration and ntegration, and do it b oree © I Chi 
and navies to for ce mpliance in fact, no rmy or } J is sheer folly! lL do not believe the Ame n people t t 
the Uuteed tuaen one t se natin a publ  entiiok 2 i I underwr te Tor ll time the titles of England and 1 i e te 
zod world, will be the supreme power, the moral power millions ef squi mies Of foreign soil 
i irally bring compliance with any agreement duly made. | If we subscribe to this decument withou amend! Ss « 
invite at o1 the disapproval and ridicule of all the 1 " 
to commit the 1 ted § { of fore | who are given no share of the spoils. It will not be n ears 
e in contact with statesmen fro ther cou by before Germany, Austria, and Russia, .nd Japan, and perhaps 
idea that th Presiden will rtake to com the Italy and Spait nd Mexico will find common ground upon 
fore he consults the Senate of the United St which to denounce it as ; attempt on the part of fl | lish 
care to comment upon this startling change of sent peaking peo] to do e world 
the Recorp shows that only six short months ago the The only man who has authority to speak for Russi endy 
on the other side of this Chamber stood precisely whers has characterized this league as a “ looting tru established 
Senators now stand upon this all-important issue. | by Great Britain and the United States for the purpose of en 
that no one knew where the President stood in February | slaving the world. “America,” says Lenin, “ will, if she joins 
l the fact that this sent torial SOMCTSAUILT oceurred the the “league o Loot p b hi | (| by every other natto ly Hise 
the President disclosed his position, is, I think, a most | her sole obje« n joining will be to loot by ree 
ile coincidenee. This document threatens wa for every breach oft ' 
‘resident, the American people, without regard to party, | and provides the ways and means for wagi wa Behind 
with little favor upon any Senator or editor who tries | covenants lies force, and force is war! 
he adoption or rejection of the pending treaty under If I may not kill my 1 bor for a breach of contract, how 
lash. Every patriotic American, regardless of party, | can I vote to pledge my country to kill a nation that | i 
the Senate to make no mistakes in its disposition of | contract? 
ect yenture into the bottomless pit of world polities. If the conscience of the world can be trusted to kill ition 
favor of a league of nations that will invite and pro- | that breaks its contract, why should not that conscience ly 
e, but it is my firm conviction that the suecess of such | invoked to use force to protect persecuted and robbed minorities 
zation will be found in agreement and not in eompul within nations’ I suppose that one of the reasons why the 
lin agreements that are genuine and not reluctant. nations of the earth have not yet assumed the right to take 
ll cease when, and only when, the great peoples of the | sides and ithe by force the internal affairs of each other, 
ognize the folly and brutality of war and possess suffi because the authority of the collective conscience is still a 
mon sense to avoid doing the things that cause war. h matter of dispute among the best of men. Certainly the con 
ion the foundations of this covenant are defective in | science of a goodly portion of the world to-day is in a ite 
hip and materials, and they will soon crumble under | of active decomposition It is trying to lead some o 
ht of the colossal and pretentious superstructure. This | peoples of the world into slavery, to what is called so , 
in its primary conception utterly ignores the basic prin but what is, in fact. class tyranny 
\nglo-Saxon civilization, namely, the necessity of impar We are told by the President that if we decide to 1 
uterested tribunals for the settlement of disputes freedom of conscience, such as it is, and e berish 
is possible only where laws are administered by a wise | our national ideals, such as they are, if we eontinue to defend 
irtial sovereignty, whether that sovereignty be repre- | the right, as God gave us the right, preferring His aid to that 
a justice of the peace or a jury of 12 disinterested men | of an executive council of aliens and pagans, preferring to 
ourts of last resort. Our. own domestic peace would soon | continue to act the part of the wot d's Good Samaritan, rather 


juries and courts were composed of friends of the liti- | than that of the world’s policeman, It will break the heart of 
It is possible that a dispute might arise so trivial that the | the world. I disagree with him. If the world has a conscience 
ereign council created by this covenant would render an | that can distinguish between right and wrong, and if, as he 
land just decision, but I challenge the defenders of this insists, the world loves us and trusts us because we have kept 
to point to a possible controversy of consequence that | it safe from the hands of the despoiler, is it unreasonable for 
or could be submitted to a disinterested, impartial tri- | us te put the world on its good behavior for a short time, giving 
the first instanee. it clearly to understand that we expect it to cherish and matn- 
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and justice, and that we hold ourselves ready to 
discourage misbehavior whenever and wherever it breaks out, 
and, if be, punish with force of arms nations whose 
erimes cry to heaven for justice? Is there any reason why the 
world, including Japan, should not follow our example if their 
protestations of admiration and confidence in us are made in 
good faith? If it is assumed, as it must be, that this league 
can not interfere with domestic convulsions and revolutions, 
except, perforce, of reason; if we can not hope to secure indus- 
trial peace and respect for just and equal laws within nations, 
except as this may be accomplished voluntarily and by the 
peaceful cooperation of the conflicting interests, how can it be 
assumed that coercion will invite and promote international 
peace? Nations will tind peace where individuals find it, in 
service and sacrifice and mutual concessions. 

Now is the time, above all others, to form a society of nations 
that will be free from conditions and penalties. I would call 
t a league of nations under a preamble that would make its 

clear and unequivocal. Distinctive among those pur- 
poses should be the establishment of a high court of arbitration 
to which the nations can go in confidence for the settlement of 
their Disarma will be possible only when the 
great uimbitious nations can meet and discuss 
the subject voluntarily and dispassionately as an economy 
sought in the interests of all. for the equal benefit of all. 

\ league o from coercion and threats of war, 
seeking in good faith to arrive at just and wise international 
conceptions, will accomplish much. A league of nations which 


tain peace 


need 


purpose 


disputes, ment 


jealous and 


and 


to be 


nations tree 


denounces the acquisition of title by conquest, and which wel- 
comes the good offices of neutrals at all times, and promises 


cooling-off period before beginning hostilities will invite and 
promote peace. 

Let us lay the foundation safe and sure. Let us do to-day 
vhat all agree can be done safely and wisely, and then let us, 


who come after us, plan and erect the superstructure in 
the light of experience. In the meantime, let us try to establish 
between capital and labor at home. Labor, 
servant of capital, is now its master. 
Labor can and will make America a glory or a disgrace. If labor 
i golden age is before us. If labor, led by 
ignorance and passion, denies to capital the living wage it right- 
ks for itself it will bring upon its head the worst calamity 
has ever known. If we can solve the problems which 
home, if with malice toward none and charity 
we can finish the work we have in hand for America, we 
n with confidence expect the world to follow our example. 
If we can not do this the fate of nations will not interest 
us and our will nor interest them to any great extent. 
lor many years America has thrown her light across the world, 


or those 


A league oO1 Pp ace 
Vhich at one time was the 


is wisely selfish the 


Patter « 
fully as 


the w 


front us at 


eo 
ld 


ore 


other 


jate 


revealing to all nations the way to peace and justice. In no in- 
tance has she suggested that peace and justice can be had 
here liberty is lost. In the last great struggle she gave her 
blool and treasure, asking nothing in return exeept the con- 
nee and respect of the world. Now we are told we must 
ook for peace in the kennels of war; that we must surrender 


our leadership; that the time has come for the West to follow 
Last—the new to ft vy the old. I do not believe that peace 

lies in that direction. 
Covenants such as those contained in the document before us 
ound well to victorious generals and commanders in chief, as 


have other schemes devised for the purpose of reforming men 


ind nations by force. The idea that we can regenerate the heart 
of man with the lash is not new, 

If we must take the world as it is—and, of course, we nust 
that is no reason for signing a bond that will compel us to fight 
to KeC] a if ~! 

I ha led Hid tiention of the Senate to a few of the con- 
sideratio hich have lk » to the fixed conclusion that it is 
my duty to vote for reservations that will give this league a 
chance to live and America a chance to fulfill its mission. If 
these reservations are rejected by the Senate, I shall vote to 
return the whole of this medieval volume to its authors in the 
hope that its revisers will look for peace where peace may be 
ound. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, on Friday, October 3, 1919, at 
t ‘ the routine morning business, I shall submit to the | 
Se] ( ne observations upon the amendment proposed by the 
com riicle 3. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
first of the amendments known as the Fall amendments, re 
ported from the Committee on Foreign Relations by the Senator 
from Massachusetts 

Mr. LODGE. Mr President, I am going to ask for unani- 
mous consent t! vreed that we take up the Fall amend- | 
nent oO clos r . that each amendment be consid 
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| Senate desires and requests as we reach these amen 
us few words as I have now explain their purpose anc 

ALr. POMERENE. 
I understand the Senater’s positron 





OCTOBER 1, 


—— nen 


ered under the five-minute rule, and that they shall all he a 
posed of before the close of the calendar day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will staie (| 
agreement proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I understand that such »)) 
agreement, if entered into unanimously, does not require {| 
calling of a quorum. That applies only to cases where )il]x 
joint resolutions are put upon their final passage, 

Mr. LODGE. So 1 understand. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Since the matter was suggested I 
been discussing it with Senators, and I can see no objection 
granting the request, which, I understand, contemplates yoti) 
upon all of the Fall amendments in some form to-morrow , 
ing the calendar day, 

Mr. LODGE. It does, and disposing of them before the 
of the calendar day. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, may I ask a questi 
the Senator from New Mexico? Was he any idea whether {| 
Will be a roll call on all of the so-called Fall amendments. o 
Which there are some thirty-odd? The object of the inquir 
simply to ascertain whether, with debate under the five-m 
rule allowed upon each amendment, there would be time i: 
calendar day to have roll calls upon 30 amendments. 

alr, FALL. Mr. President, it is impossible for me to 
definite answer to the query of the Senator from Conne 
I have again gone over very thoroughly each article to 
the amendments are proposed with the purpose in vir 
ascertaining whether it is possible to consolidate then 
have one vote upon similar amendments. I find, in n \ 
ment, that it is impossible to vote intelligently upon th 
ments consolidated. 

So far as I am concerned, I shall not request a yea 


i 


vote of the Senate on each of these amendments. I ha 
pride of authorship about the matter; but, of course, I cs 
not say that some other Senator will not request such 


or that the chairman of the committee, or whoever is hai 
the matter, will not think it necessary, after each fiv 
of discussion, that a yea-and-nay vote should be had up 
particular amendment. 

I think, with that statement, we might simply let th 
take its course and decide definitely on the course to 
sued as the amendmenis come up. I have no purpose otf 


for a yea-and-nay vote on each of the amendments. 
Mr. BRANDEGEER. Let me ask the Senator furtl: 
being so much better informed as to his amendments | 


} 


am—inasmuch as most of them relate to striking out tv 
words, ‘“‘and associated,” in different articles of the 
whether he thinks it would be possible to bunch some ¢ 
together or whether : separate vote would be requi 
each amendment? 

Mr. FALL. It is possible that there might be tw: 
cases where the same amendments, applying to on 
might be voted upon together, and in that way one \ 
settle the entire matter so far as that article is concern 

It might be best now that I should call attention to th 
two amendments to illustrate the difficulty in attempti 
upon them in a consolidated form. 

The first of the amendments—that is, amendment \ 
the print of the bill—is to strike out the words “and 
ated "—that is, to strike out the United States—th 
effect of it—from the commission of seven, five of 
to be appointed by the principal allied and associated 
to settle the frontier between Belgium and Germany 

The next amendment, which is numbered 4, is to 
the United States from the provision for an_ int 
arrangement hereafter to be entered into by the fi 
cipal allied and associated powers, to which German) 
beforehand, for certain purposes with reference to the 1) 
of Luxemburg. The next amendment is with reference 
Duchy of Luxemburg, and as to a future arrangeme! 
different character which is to be entered into }) 
principal allied and associated powers. 

Now, of course, those two amendments, while tlic) 
different subjects, might be voted upon together and one \ 
had upon the two amendments that relate to Luxem)u 
the policy could not well be followed of undertaking to 
first amendment to which I have called attention—t! 
sirike out the United States from this boundary conm 
‘ith the amendments with reference to the Luxemburg 


ment to be hereafter entered into. I shall very short : 


Mr. President, T wish to address a 
T 
{ } “cy 


for. 
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reasons which might be urged for certain of the amendments INFANTRY. 
iid not apply to the other amendments. 
\ir. FALL. Oh, they would be entirely different. 
fhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will siate the 
wsed unanimous-consent agreement. 
e Secrerary. The Senator from Massachusetts asks unani- 
s consent that on the calendar day of Thursday, October 2, 
t 2 o’clock p. m., the Senate will proceed to the ecensidera- 
of the so-called Fall amendments to the treaty of peace with 
any; that during such consideration no Senator shall 
more than ence or for a longer period than five minutes 
y one of the said amendments; and that before adjourn- 
m the said calendar day, Thursday, October 2, 1919, the 


Second Lieut. Ulric L. Fomby, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
second lieutenant of Infantry. 


POSTMASTER, 
MICHIGAN, 
Norman E. Weston, Kent City. 








HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, October 1, 1919 


‘ : 1 : . The House m« wo ‘cloel ) 
e will vote upon the said amendments and dispose of them. Phi House n t 12 o'clock noon. 
ada at ‘ ‘ T han]: Peay Tonry ‘oude T) f 1 ¢] 
PRESIDENT pro tempere. Is there objection to the pro- | | Phe Chaplain, th Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
zreement? The Chair hears none, and the agreement is | ‘0W10s prayer: 
into: Almighty God, our heavenly Father, from whom cometh all 
EXECUTIVE SESSION, | good, to whom t! devout of every age turned for strength and 
a ; guidance; so with faith and confidence we turn to Thee, thi 
LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- ae eee : ’ ; bs - . 4 
: : vig! we may be inspired with strength, courage, zeal, and be guided 
ecutive business with closed doors. ies ; re : oe 
‘ to a happy solution of all the problems which confront us, and 
notion was agreed to, and the doors were closed. \fter } | ‘ 1} . 1 ' 1 
; , 7 | thus hasten the ning of Thy kingdom and Th ill ) 
nutes spent in executive session the doors were re ypened. earth In Chri ' - r oe 4 
. a . é 4 a arcil. ills JESUS OUP Or Amen 
t 4 o'clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the Senate, as in legisla- The J , 1; 
. a —_ Aiit® FOUL fal ‘ ; o ane ‘ I \ ‘ i 4 
sion, adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, October 2, proved 
: ‘ ome . roved 
12 o'clock meridian. : 
| OL Ol 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington rose 
NOMINATION. The SPEAKER For what purpose does the gentleman fro 


nomination received by the Senat Octoher 1. 1919. Washington rise? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. | desire to make t point 

erder that a quorum is not presen 

H. Donahue, of Columbus, Ohio, to be United States The SPEAKER. 

re, sixth circuit, vice John W. Warrington, retired. | point of order that 


UNITED. STATES Crreuir JUDGE. 


The gentleman from Washington makes the 
quorum is net present. The Chair is of 
opinion that no quorum is present. 





CONFIRMATIONS Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker. I move a call of 


the House. 
nominations confirmed by the Senate Oectoter 1, 1919. A call of the House 


aus ordered. 
The SPE IER he PDoork wi se the d s tl] 
PROMOTIONS IN THE AnMY. The SPBAKER. Th Doorkeepet will close the vers, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, eall the roll. 
To be colonels, The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
Col. George H, McManus, to answer to their mes 
Col. KFdward J. ‘Timberlake | Andrews, Md Gallaghe McCulloch Reber 
| Anthony (iand) McKenzie Keed, N. ¥ 
FIELD ARTILLERY. Bacharach Garrett McKeown Riddick 
} nile j Bee Godwin, N. ¢ McKinley Riordn: 
; : . fo be colonel, Bell Goldfog! McLaughlin, Mich.Robinson, N. C. 
Col. Fox Conner. Britten (iood McLaughlin, Nebr. Rowan 
r » lieute calonels | Burke Goodall McPherson Rubey 
T'o be lieutenant colonels. | Butle ae Mac@ireco: Sabath 
Albert U. Faulkner, | Caldwell Goodvkoent Maher Saunders, Va. 
\ arenas . | Carew Graham, Li! Major Sehall 
George M. Apple. E Caner Gentian Uh Mann Soul 
To be majors, Clark. Fla Greene, Mas \lason Sherwood 
Emery T. Smith. Classon Hamill — Shreve 
( ‘eons He Cine Copiey Harrison erritt Siege] 
‘ - 1 I’. Cox. ‘ | Costello Haskell Michenet Sisson 
( Robert M. Danford. | Crago llaugen Moore, Va Small 
s . > 7) “~~ . : ith | lm hy 
( Leo P. Quinn. Crowther Heflin Moores, Ind Simith, [Idaho 
Pe hake = = s | Currie, Mich Howard Morin Smith, Ii 
( Walter H, Smith, Curry, Calif. Hull, Low: Mudd Smith, NY 
I> ONA i < - » . . : : | Davey Humphi \ urphy “net 
I ‘AL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. Dempesy Husted Newton, Minn. Stephens, Ohio 
NPANTRY | Donevan Hutchinson Newton, Mo. Stiness 
oe Dooling [reland ee ( Sullivan 
, . a : : . | Dupré dIncowas ichels, Mich Sumners, Tex, 
To be first lieutenants, — Tefforis Nolan Taylor, Ark 
_ nd Lieut. John C. R. Hall. Echols Johnson, 8. Dal O'Connell ‘I 1S or, Colo, 
d Lieut. Robert A. Case, | oo rth 7 i ; Pais euadetes 
C s ; . 7 cmerson Jone Lae _— ’ 
Second Lieut. Ray W. Harris. Ferris Kennedy, Tow Parker Vaile 
second Lieut, Elbert W. Lockwood. Fields Bs ahhen Py oink Ward 
. : ‘ lee ate oa. ‘ishe reider 1elan art 
Second Lieut. Charles: F. Frizzell, jr. ieee asa Fadinawale Porter Watson, Pa. 
nd Lieut. William. B. Oliver, yr. | Flood Longewortl! Rainey, H. T. Whaley 
second Lieut. Robinson BE. Duff. | Frear neatsin Rasgen,. alif. Wate Me. 
nd Lieu ie r illiar Fuller, LI. McAndrew taybui Woodyar 
second | oo oe . ee Fuller, Mas MeArthur Reavis Zihiman 
- 0 Fe ee | The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eighty-six Members have 
d Lieut. Hamilton Johnston. : ” Fay A quorum is present 
Se | Lieut. Raymond G, Lehman | answered to their names eer , 
| Lieut. Ray LL an. a. TY —— 
nd Lieut. Irvine GC. Scudder. | Mr. HAM hid Sree a oh Piet tos 
| Lieut. John R. Deane Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispens th further 
4 Il. Se “ me } 
, ) F nraroeding or the call. 
(| Lieut. Richard Z. Crane proceedings under the 
» | Lieut Hllieed Vv eaten an The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves that 
4 > i a x i ° * ’ Foner i Thea 
second Lieut. James. J. Roach further proceedings under the call be dispensed with, The 
mm (| Lieut. Guy S$, Williams question is on agreeing to that motion. 
» | Lieut. William C Briwes The motion was agreed to. 
© . ‘ . ae — ’ ~ rT mr . 4 oil nea hoa .. 
Second Lieut, William GC Price, jr The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 
The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will call the committees 
t | Lieut. David B. Latimer, Infantry, to be seeond liens The Clerk called the Committee on Tnterstate and Foreign 
the Coast Artillery Corps. Commerce. 


\PPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
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PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 

Mr. KSCH. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Interstate and loreign Commerce I call up the bill (H. R. 7015) 
governing the tolls to be paid at the Panama Canal. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, under Rule XVI, paragraph 3, 
I raise the question of consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is disposed to think that this bill 
belongs on the Union Calendar, 

Mr. ESCH. 1 think it belongs on the Union Calendar, because 
it affects the revenue. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will transfer it from the House 
Calendar to the Union Calendar, and then automatically the 
House resolves itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAWLEY] 
can raise the question of consideration in committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. To that I want to object on 
the ground that opportunity was not given for the transfer of 
this bill to the Union Calendar in committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand the gentle- 
man’s point. Does the gentleman mean before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair 
binding. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I think there 
should have been given opportunity to object to the transfer of 
the bill from one calendar to another. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the Chair hold that after the question 
of consideration has been raised on a bill that is on the House 
Calendar the Chair can transfer the bill to the Union Calendar 
and require the party raising the question of consideration to 
raise it anew in Committee of the Whole? The question was 
raised on the bill when it was on the House Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. That did not occur to the Chair. The 
Chair does not think he recognized the gentleman from Oregon 
to raise the question of consideration. The intent of the 
Chair was to transfer the bill to the Union Calendar as soon as 
this bill was called up. The gentleman did raise the question 
of consideration, but the Chair does not think the Chair recog- 
nized him for that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH. But the Chair recognized the gentleman, and 
the Chair ean not decline to recognize the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would say at first blush that 
the gentleman’s right to recognition was not of such privilege 
as to prevent the Chair from correcting an error of reference. 
The Chair is disposed to think that the first duty of the Chair 
before recognizing anybody, if there was a reference to the 
wrong calendar, was to change the reference, and of course 
that does not destroy anybody’s rights. The question of con- 
sideration can be raised in committee as it has been raised here 
by the gentleman from Washington. Of course the committee 
had its right to give hearings or not as it pleased, and the fact 
that the committee did or did not give hearings does not seem 
to the Chair to affect the validity of the committee’s report. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The manual says a Member may demand the 
question of consideration, although the Member in charge of 
the bill may claim the floor for debate. That is, if I under- 
stand it, it is a right that the Member has to raise the question 
of consideration irrespective of recognition by the Chair for 
that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. 


Yes. 


does not think that that is 


Certainly. 


Mr. HAWLEY. And I raised the question of consideration 
ws soon as the bill was called up. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; but the Chair thinks the first thing in 
order and the first duty of the Chair was to see that the bill 
was upon the proper calendar. The Chair thinks that it was 
by mistake put upon the wrong calendar, and that as soon as 
it was called up tlhe first duty of the Chair was to transfer it 


to the proper calendar 
lose any rights at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But, if the Speaker will per- 
mit, the House is not yet in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
[Mr. Hawtry] was recognized. 

The SPEAKER. No; the Chair thinks he was not recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But he did make the request 
for the raising of the question of consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly, he did; but the Chair did not 
recognize him for that purpose. The first duty of the Chair was 
to transfer the bill to the right calendar. 

Mr. HAWLEY. May I make a further suggestion? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly 


\s the Chair suggested, nobody will 


The gentleman from Oregon 
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Mr. HAWLEY. That under the rule it is not necessary for ti, 
Chair to recognize a Member to raise the question of consider, 
tion. The Member has an absolute right to make the demand. 

The SPEAKER. He has the right to recognition, but tj 
Chair thinks that the first right is the right of the Chair to sv, 
that the bill is on the proper calendar. It seems to the Chai, 
that that was the most important question of procedure to }» 
settled first, 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the question of consideration cai) je 
raised only after we go into Committee of the Whole, will (9; 
bring a roll call on the question of consideration? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; as the Chair recollects, there would je 
a roll call. 

Mr. WALSH. 

The SPEAKER. 
mittee. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I insist, then, with all due deference, on my 
right to raise the question of consideration now, so that we may 
have a roll call. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman has not tha} 
right. The Chair thinks that the bill is now upon the Univ) 
Calendar and that the gentleman can not raise the question of 
consideration in the House on a bill that is on the Union Cai- 
endar, on Calendar Wednesday, because as soon as the bil! is 
called up the House automatically resolves itself into the Coy. 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the opinion of 
the Chair as to this question: I know that it has been ruled in 
the House that on Calendar Wednesday, when a bill is on the 
Union Calendar and is called up, the House automatically goes 
into Committee of the Whole to consider it, and that the question 
of consideration should be raised in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. I know that has been ruled 
several times, but I want to ask the opinion of the Chair if the 
Chair does not think it would be better practice for the question 
of consideration to be raised in the House before we go into th 
Committee of the Whole, for this reason: The Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union is an agent or creature of 
the House, and if the House goes into the Committee of the Whw! 
House on the state of the Union, directing the committee to 
sider a bill, may the question of consideration then be raised i: 
the committee, as to whether the committee will consider il, 
when the House has gone into Committee of the Whole directing 
that committee to consider it? I just want to present that propo- 
sition to the Speaker. I will say to the Speaker very frankly; 
that the rulings have been that the question of consideration is 
not raised until we get into the Committee of the Whole, when 
we go automatically into the Committee of the Whole; but it 
seenis to me that the logic of it is that the better practice \ 
be to determine in those cases whether we would consider it 
before taking up the time of the House to go into the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not disposed to express his 
opinion offhand without careful study of the question us to 
which would be the better practice; but, as the gentleman from 
Georgia suggests, the ruling has been—and it was a very care 
fully considered ruling by the last Speaker of the House when 
this question came up—that the question of consideration should 
be raised in the committee and not in the House; and although 
to raise the question of consideration in the committee is an 
anomaly, the Chair would not feel disposed to overrule that 
without a very thorough study and consideration of the question 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will permit, I think 
that ruling was made upon the ground that when the motiol 
was made to go into the Committee of the Whole the House had 
the right to refuse to go into Committee of the Whole if it so 
preferred, and therefore could decide not to consider the ques 
tion by declining to go into the Committee of the Whol Now, 
under the Calendar Wednesday rule the House goes au! 
cally into Committee of the Whole, and, of course, the Hou has 
no opportunity, as the House itself, to say whether it wi! co! 
sider the bill or not. : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is istakel 
in stating that that was the reason. The Chair thinks that th 
ruling was made on the Calendar Wednesday rule. 

The Chair rules that the House now automatically 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the stsi: 
Union for the consideration of this bill, and the gentlema' 
New York [Mr. Hicks] will please take the chair. . 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Commit\ _- 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consicem 0" 
of the bill H. R. 7015, governing the tolls to be paid ai the 

-anama Canal, with Mr. Hicxs in the chair. 


Not in Committee of the Whole, Mr. Speaker 


i. 


No; there could not be a roll call in the com 


' 
_ 
Oui 


mati 
na 


resolves 
} 
ol tpt 











hOL9. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

Che Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I raise the question of con- 
sideration under Rule XVI, paragraph 3, and under Rule XXIV, 
paragraph 7. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
question of consideration on this bill. 
fhe question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 

LEY) there were—ayes 129, noes 15. 

\ccordingly the House determined to consider the bili. 
the CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 
bill was read as follows: 


! 
' 





from Oregon raises the |} 


PLA 


1 ihe 


t enacted, ctc., That in measuring vessels and determining the 

to be paid thereon at the Panama Canal the measurement shall be | 

and tonnage determined in all cases by the Panama Canal rules 

now exist or as they may be changed from time to time, and the 

tonnage arrived at by those rules shall be the tonnage to which shall be 


| 

| 

pplicd the rate fixed by the President for the purpose of determining 

the tolls to be collected, and shall be the tonnage to which shall be 

pplied the maximum and minimum rates now fixed by law or hereafter | 

to be fixed for the purpose of determining the maximum and minimum | 
t which may be charged. 


”. That all laws and parts of laws, in 


with this act be, and the same 


fhe CHATRMAN. 
for one hour. 


rules, and regulations 
are hereby, repealed. 


The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 


M 


ESCH. Mr, Chairman—— | 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ESCH. Yes. 


\ir. JOHNSON of Washington. 
‘ io be controlled? 
SCH. Under the rules there is one hour on a side. 

i JOLINSON of Washington. Can it be arranged so that 
the opposition will be recognized to control one hour? J want 


Will the gentleman say how | 


Vly | 


ene hour’s time in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will gentlemen please speak louder? | 
JOHNSON of Washington. I am trying to get time in | 
on to the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That ix just what IT was trying to | 

\| JOHNSON «4 Vashington. I m very glad that the | 

former Speaker is itsterested in the bill. | Laughter.] } 


ir. ESCH. It has been customary. Mr. Chairman, on Calen- | 
\Vednesday to allot one hour onaside. The allotment of time | 
un divided between the chairman and the ranking minority | 

of the committee, and I assume that that practice 

obtain. I have no doubt that time will be yielded to | 


opposed to the bill. 
Vr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 
SCH. Yes. 
M \LSH. Does the gentleman contend that 
member is in favor of the bill, that 


if the rank- | 
he is entitled 


Ty 


| the hour? 

SCH. I did not say that. I have no objection, pro- 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] has no objec- | 

permit the gentleman from Washington to control the | 
pposition to the bill. 

IMS. If the gentleman will permit, 1 expect to yield | 
ose opposed to the bill on this sic I do not know | 


ihere will be. 


\LSH. Is the gentleman from Tennessee opposed to 
MS. No: T am strongly in favor of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

| CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 
\LSH. Under the Calendar Wednesday rule, whereby | 


of debate are allowed, I desire to ask if it is net | 
the chairman of the committee reporting the bill to 
to one hour and some gentleman on the committee 
the bill be given recognition for hour? 


one If no} 
f the committee is opposed to the bill, then some 

Mt ho is opposed to it is entitled to the hour. 
CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the rule on |} 
Wednesday, as the present occupant of the chair | 


ids it, is that one hour shall be given to those in favor | 

and one hour to those in opposition; that ihe chair- | 
the committee shall have the hour on the affirmative 
! «i member of the committee is opposed to the bill, 
er will have the hour in opposition. But if no 
the committee opposes the bill, then the Chair will 


sliize some one who is opposed to the bill for one hour. | 
Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ESCH. Yes 

Mw . . - ; - . 

M [MS. Under the ruling the Chair has just made, the 





LITT 





of the committee will control one hour in favor of 
| would like to have him yield one-half to me, to be 














VOT 
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t Congress on the bill 


| the United States for the use 


| Philadelphia, a very 


6213 


he 


used on this side in behalf of the bill, and that 
down one-half of the usual time. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington 
Mr. ESCH. I will. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington The minority member i 


the Democratic side, under the ruling of the Chair. has no time 


will euttin: 


Will the gentleman yield? 


7? 


| 10 yield. 


Mr. SIMS. TI do not ask for it in my own right 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, it was intimated by the gentlen 
from: Washington [|Mr. JOHNSON] that there were no hearings 
had on this bill. There were no hearings had at this session of 
‘There were hearings had in a prior Con 
gress, during the months of January and February, 1916. Ther: 
were hearings had prior to that. There were hearings har 
before the Committee on Appropriations last year on the sundry 


civil bill. ‘Fhis bill is not a new matter, it takes no Member by 
surprise, and for that reason the members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce reported the bill out without 
further hearings. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield’ 
Mr. ESCH Yes 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to ask the 
tinguished chairman of the Interstate and Foreign Commer« 
Committee if the printed reports of the 1916 hearings «are 
| available either for the new Members of Congress or thi 
| publie? 
Mr. ESCH Kvery member of the committee has a bound 
edition of the hearings before our committee in the Sixty-tifth 
Congress. ‘There are bound hearings on this bill in the com 


mittee room, and I have taken pleasure in permitting their use 
by the membership of the House. 


This bill, Mr. Chairman, has been urged for the last fou 
years. The reason for its being urged was because of the 
unsatisfactory condition in which the matter of tolls on the 
Isthmus has been placed since the ruling of the Attorney Get 
eral in March. 1915, 

The Panama Cnnal act, as amended in 1914, contained this 

} provision : 
Sec. 5. That the President is hereby authorized to prescribe and fron 


time to time change the tolls that shall be levied by the Government 01 


of the Panama Canal mS eet Teen eee 
registered tonnage, displacement tonnage. o 


¢ 
het 


be based upon gross oi 


otherwise, and may be based on one form of tonnage for warships and 
another fer ships of commerce. The rate of tolls may be lower up 
vessels in ballast than upon vessels carrying passengers or cargo. When 


based upon net registered tonnage for ships of commerce the tolls shal! 


I i 


not exceed $1.25 per net registered ton, * * #* 
Prior to the approval of the original act in August, 1912, ther: 


was appointed a commissioner to investigate the entire matter 
of the neasurement of at Panama and, based upon sucl 
measurement, the preparation of rules for determi 
to be charged. was Dr. E. R. Johnson, 0 
expert in this line. His recom- 
in two separate reports to the Pres 

rts President Taft, by proclama- 
issued the rules for the fixing 


vessels 
ning the tolls 
The commissioner 
eminent 
inendations were submitted 
dent. As a result of 
tion of November 13, 1912, 
of toll on the Isthmus. 

On November 21, 1913, President Wilson issued a proclama 
tion prescribing the rules governing thie 1 


these repe 


of rates 


neasurement of vessels 


Under these proclamations vessels were measured and tolls 
collected for a certain period of time. The rules of measur 
ment of vessels fixed the rate of toll on merchant vessels 


loaded—at “$1.20 per net vessel ton—e: LOO fee of 
actual earning capacity,’ while the rule for measurement of 
vessels prescribed the method of calculating tonnage in terms 
of net vessel tons of actual earning capacity. It 
observed that the rate of 
ton of actual earning capacity, as determined by 
rules of measurement was higher than a ré 


ich ecubie 


at 
Is established at $1.20 per net vessel 
Panama Canal 

ite of $1.25 per ton 
State 


was onc 


of net capacity as determined by United national rul 
| of measurement. 

Che lumber interests of the Vacitic coast at once pro ‘| 
against article 7 of the Panama Canal rules of meas ‘ 
which provides as follows: 

If any ship carries stores, timber, cattle, or other go in an 
upon an open deck not permanently covered or in spaces: exempt 
* * * all tolls and other charges payable on th sel’s net ton 


nage shall be payable on the vessel's net tonnage * * * increased 
by the tonnage of the space occupied (at the time at which tolls o 
other charges become payable) by the goods carried upon deck and not 


permanently covered or closed i 

Thereupon the President submitted the matter in dispute to 
the Attorney General, February 15, 1915, who decided that the 
term “net registered tonnage,’ as used in the Panama Canal 
act, “must be interpreted to mean the net tonnage of a vessel 
as measured under the rules prescribed by the statutes of the 





























United St ind not re ered tonnage as measured under 
t] it rovided the Panama Canal. He further 
| ! 

i { t Lblist 31.20 per net registered ton, when 
i } rtained by the Panama Canal rules, 
x nt | é nuultiplying the net registered tonnage 

s p ed in the United States statutes, by 

! } ed he statute), the excess thus produced is 
i! f li t in so far as the present proc- 

! : ads or otherwise, would result 

t ( $1.20 ] net registered ton more than would 

l ! g $1.25 the net registered tonnage as meas- 

5 ‘ bh lay a course of conduct 

! Jementary instructions in 

i Attorney General above 

practic y to A yy the 

( t 1d stituting therefe 

‘ ! 1 by the United States 
z “ ingat n betw n vessels 
i duction in the revenues. I 

ho helped to frame the Panama 

Cs | \ th oh were 1 ining legislation which 

\ ) } ( io x OLS 1 if the 
‘ LLIO! i he Pre i It 
ge sh a et Lb 
, y General TANAS tO t S F 
! ‘ ‘ the Isthmus of tl m 
I ‘ ‘ bi a | intré ! 
[i C \ ‘ ‘ in allo an in Ipt 
\ ii i \ i oO the ¢¢ ee det kind 
) { th Whole just how that 
ition in fay f e ship- 
I the shipping o 1e¢ United 
i ‘ larl f England, | use 
Explai t] differs e in 
i Low! nb ti 
scl ! unber « ! atio irnished 
( y h d nination } I migh 
‘ » the th time Tak the case of 
, an aA essel, with a length « ‘OS feet, 
draft 28 feet, with a corrected register unde 
stat es measurement of 4,109 tons. Now, th 
‘ thi ean be collected under the 
( th: : er the regulation necessitated 
( $ Oo amounts to $5,136.25. If 
( vere applied to that vessel, 
L 10 ton a difference of over 
ci « } ous r the Panama 
Siw biil be I Lhie ) 1 
i i Line im \ ! I ce ft , 
/ ie S vessel oft 0 
{ ! American vesse > feet 
26 1 drat had a corrected under 
‘ : s ules of ¢ J39 tons ind het under 
rua the rney Ge ral a yninted to on $3,673.75, 
I n ( } rules of tollage and measure- 
been pre ( British vesse ould have been 
£6 tons a would have had to pay $5,556 
ge « . In ot! ords, there is a discrimination 
the ‘ vessel, Oo ‘actically the same capacity 
i $1,462.50. I have a whole list of 
‘imination, not merely as in favor 
; Japanese, Greek, and other 
\I Will entleman put in the 
ir. ESCH. } I ! the list as part of my remarks. 
DrecV L \\ he ¢ nan be kind enough to ex- 
o the C mittee ¢ e Whole as to the difference in 
leck loads as prescribed by one rule and the other and show 
i hat di mination works in favor of foreign vessels? 
ESC! Tonnage, as determined by United States rules 
nt for the purpose of paying tonnage, lighterage, 
s made in such way as to favor American ships 
wher thes » into foreign ports, the foreign port accepting the 


registered inage of the American ship. It is done to favor 
Americal ipping: but a few days after the Attorney General 


filed his 1 the Commissioner of Navigation, on March 15, 
1915, removed e op space or deck-load space of American 
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vessels from being included in this registered tonnage, ¢] 
further decreasing the tonnage and lessening the cost of 
American vessel when it was in a foreign port; but the offic; 
on the Panama Canal Zone, after the decision of the Attorn 
General, had to abide by the rules of the Commissioner » 
Navigation of the United States; so that when a vessel w; 
through the Panama Cunal the authorities there could not 
to the tonnage the epen-deck or deck-load spaces, even th 
they might be filled with eargo. This further diminished 
revenue. Moreover, other vessels of other nations so de 
their ships that they avoided a certain amount of tonna: 
! “uk construction of their vessels. They ; 
what are known as freak ships, ships designed to ear 
heavy deck | a load in the open spaces on the decks . 
are not included in the net tonnage upon which the to 
taxes are payable. From this you can readily understa: 
as the result of the ruling of the Attorney General and 
modification by the Commissioner of Navi 


ed States removing the open spaces and tl 


was because of fre 


oads, 


more recent 


Ol the t 


load from being considered as a part of net tonnage, ; 
reduction in the revenues resulted. 

loreign vessels are more gu lty in this respect than A, 
vessel We have not learned the tricks of the foreie 
bui { have not had a large enough merchant 

udy devices by which other nations ean lessen the t 


passing through our canal. 
oO ¢ pe ~ Canal 


° } 
VUSseCl 


At Suez they had the sanx 


rates until the 





there | 


roing through it should pay t! 


authorities 


dues on the ope} ck spaces of the ships. And we shoe 
i. like rule on the Isthmus, and we will apply it if thi 
for if this bill becomes a law the Panama « 


Panama Canal 
vessels, will charge a vessel 
only fair and just standard. 

Mr. HULINGS. Will the gentleman yield for a que 
Mr. ESCH. I yield. 
Mr. HULINGS. Cou 


would just 


under the rules of fixing toll 


upon its earnil 


all these complications be 


if they adopt a plan of charging accordi: 


displacen 
Mr. ESCH. 


on the 


Tit? 
Displac ement 
only 


tonhagze is 
to vessels of war. It ha 
The unit of measuri: 


registered ton, which eo 


appiled 


No. 
earth, 
| icable to merchant ships. 
hant ship is the net 

feet of space. 
Mr. HULINGS. Why 
the w 


LOO cubic 
do you not measure just th 
ater, and then you will know whe 
a half load or open-deck load? 

That ignores this principle w 


rules of measurements. 


~} ] . li to 

le load or 
Mr. ESCH. 

Panama Canal 


higt 
yiiiCl) j Ca 


You 


shoul 


vessel upon its earning capacity. Displacement ti 
hoe ¢ oat, 

Mr. HULINGS. Would it not be a pretty go 
to ma American commerce free in the canal, as it 0 
md co back to what the original idea was in h ! 
inal as to coastwise vessels? [Applause. ] 

Mr. ESCH. That was a question which was d 
iso 

HULINGS. It was determined at that time be 

were some very delicate circumstances that had ar \ 
every party in the United States had declared for f1 
the Congress had passed it, then it was repealed b 


circumstances that and 


vere, 


delicate 
ows What they 
Mr. ESCH. That has been passed upon by Congzre 
an issue in this bill. 

Mr. CLEARY. Will the gentleman yield briefly ? 

Mr. ESCH. I will. 

Mr. CLEARY. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
tioned that it might be well to figure on displacem« 
in the transportation business myself, it comes to m) 
if you have a heavy boat she carries weight « 
instead of weight of eargo, and yet you would lh: 
placement just the same. 


me very arose, 


If you had a heavy ship, | 
heavier than some other ships, she might draw 20 fee! 
and yet would not carry anything like the tonnage tha 
built ship would carry, because one would be earryins 
and the other the weight of structure. 

Mr. ESCH. I can not yield further. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. May I ask the gentleman, in 





what the gentleman from New York [Mr. Creary! ! 
if this is not also true, that a very valuable cargo mJ: 
a slight displacement as compared with a less valuab 
| of great displacement? 

Mr. ESCH. 


Yes. 








( 
‘ 


) | 


{ ( 
i e 


Vir. KAHN. Is it not a fact that in the Suez Canal the rate 
on the tonnage of the ship, irrespective of the fact of 

hether she carries a deck-load cargo or not? 

Mr. ESCH. At Suez, I think, they have incorporated the 
Danube rule of measurement. 

Mr. KAHN. They do not charge specially for cargo space; 

ey charge for tonnage. 

\ir. ESCH. Yes; they charge on tonnage. 

Mr. KAHN. And that is all. 

Mr. ESCH. They follow the Danube rule of measurement 
with reference to the exelusion of space used by engines, coal 
uunkers, and so on. 

Mr. KAHN. I have a letter from one of the leading shippers 
the West, who states the rule just as I have stated it to 
chairman. 

ESCH. 


\fr 


Yhae 
eport the financial operations of the canal for the year ending 


June 80, 1918, which I think is very pertinent to this inquiry. 


In the report of L. R. Sargent, the marine superintendent of 
he Panama Canal, and chairman of the board of measure- 


ents, dated May 27, 1919, he makes the following statement: 


the year ending June 30, 1918, the auditor for 
rives the following figures: 


| ollected July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918 
iiectible under Panama Canal rules 


othe 


the Panama 


y words, the amount uncollected through operation 


Mr. Chairman, I have printed as a part of my | 
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| tonnage of the United States, going through the canal, 
$6, 454, 198. 35 | 
7,522, 195. 68 | 





OUSE. 





111.69. Because we did not 
originally proclaimed by 
lost $1,083,000. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. For one year? 

Mr. ESCH. For one single year. And the total loss up to the 
present time, resulting from this decision of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, amounts to the great sum of $2,797,000. 

Oh, I know it may be said that the canal was not built as a 
financial or profit-making scheme. I am not urging this bill to 
make it a profit-making scheme. I am asking simply that there 
may be enough revenue derived from the operation of the canal 
under the old rules of measurement to meet the increased eost of 
operating the canal owing to the increased cost of wages and 
materials. That certainly is a legitimate object. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And I understand the gentleman also urges 
it for the very great reason that our ships may be put upon ter 
of equality with foreign ships? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 
tion. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. As I 
per cent less than we paid, 

Mr. ESCH. I have here a statement showing that 50 foreign 
ships, taken at random, as compared with 50 vessels carrying 


have 
the 


of 


the rules 
President 


IeUuSUrelell 
Government 


thi 


has 


And that raises the question of discrimina 


understand it, foreign 


ships paid 20 


would 
pay 20 per cent less tonnage dues than American vessels, becaus: 
of this opinion of the Attorney General, and the necessity fo 


i 








adjusting the tolls there under the United States rules of 
im limitation based on United States rules was $1,083,- ' measurement. 
Fram ples of dise’i rat against American vessels because of the 4 G 
[Net tonnage.} 
| | ; 
| Maximum {If Panama Cana 
rom Cor | tolls collect- | Tules alone applied, 
Name ofship Nationality. Length. Beam Draft 2 “a ted I ible under 
er. | rected.” | present regu- 
i } i lations. Tons. To 
i hm a - — os — —- --—___—_— 
} } 
| | j : | . se vai 
ih, ncmheacuntinetdeltssaksien ciseite diriadinds dmiictincaks authdienden et A einabaicerd 408 4 28 4,068 | 4,109 | $5, 136, 25 | 4.610 
UW caacsdecvate naleiekeotes since cbialedcbuedead PRUNES tke ceo wenal 404 53 | m 2,939} 2,929 } 3, 673. 75 4.630 
j ’ 
| ‘oa — 
eed «ihpsvassana nape amas anda ccdelite, a eee 
| ' 
| f 
Waa Gi wade tea suena i edeaeeidci Mieeesad American ........- 313 46 { 2, 500 2,52 2, 932. 80 444 | 2.8 
‘cee cielisaiaatadh Gnesthekdkasdecanmiiicdaniness Si aah. cian 310 44 1,813 1, 834 | 2, 292. 50 2.109 2 530, $ 
i 
seesecess i 640, 3U (2. oF 
i = ! 
| I } 
i ar Rilnnn nd ius a OG0 c CAKE REad 4.) GRSU RANE AMEN American....... 404 4 2¢ 4,026 | 4,325 290. 80 4,409 200). S 
Castle 2 2 2,740 2,740 3, 425. 00 4,367 5, 240. 40 
i am een 
1,865.89 ! 4 
j = 
0 2 284 | 3, 506 4,382. 50 751 4,501.2 
2 2 2,802 2,802 3, 502. 50 Te 4. 278.0 
ec aa 
ace a} éthineuneadsecetet 880. 00 223.2 
bas depeae Predera cha dean ts veviddasss skunk eas | 405 1 26 4,02 4,32 5, 390. 40 4,492 0.4 
UERECEKEE SD > hn Cede Rede eeseRESedSeeseneTeeeseces Norwegian........ | 439 7 " 8. 485 3, 48 $4,356.25 5,052 6, 062 
RCREMADARO EERO 6 Ko eK dress Oete sae AERO CHOORDRS OES SS 5 =< de neanGeteeeahanee 1,034.15 672 
} 
OCR RC OS DOS O econ + sencsensecoesEoooeceeseocceses American ° 408 4 4,069 | 4,757 701. 20 | 4,751 7OL.2 
mbnavane tt cic teads cekgiosliieciestbtntelaseete EISNER ciacsaasés 01 3 2,998 , 040 800.00} 4,204 5, O44. 5 
i i a | asin = 
site ee ih Bias Sal , 1,901.20 |.. 656.4 
SadaUAS oo sia ov dena deeeaee | | | 
| = | 
divide eek AR ane x | American. ........| 408 4 4,063 1.746 5, 647.20 4,706 | 5, 647 
hasikaty Maichedslein de <aqinttastadbie tances PMA cid nctecid 425 ' : 369 3, 397 4,246.25} 5,354) 6,424.5 
eagedees 1 | ea 1, 400.95 | 7.¢ 
} j = 
: A meric otha! 408 14 4,063 4,746 | 5, 647.20 | 4,70 
eeeses British | 402 2 4.067 4112 | >», 140.00 4.011 2 
bd wie ae <Miedwas ko<dcabads } 07. 20 114.00 
| | 
sucakeda { American. ........} 383 | ee 3, 464 4,215 $4,770.00 | 975 4,770.00 
b BHA Si on edeus se 385 | 52 |... 2,910 3, 248 | 4, 060.00 | 735 4,482.00 
| } 
} | ! 710.00 288, 00 
| F pecan shit ics 
estima ahaa } American......... 383 | 5O }.....0- 3, 464 4,215 | 4,770.00 3 O75 4,770.00 
....| Norwegian........ | 390 | ey 2,723 2,723 3, 403.75 $214 056. SO 
| 
et eet a: 2s. 90 
a } i ! ) aan 7 5 


In accordance with United States rules for measurement. 
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The Suez Canal authorit 


ies found it necessary to increase the 


toll rates on that great waterway since the war began. When 
the Panama Canal tolls ‘re fixed at $1.20 per net registered 


tly the tolls charged at the Suez 
To-day the Suez Canal charges 
If this bill be- 


‘What are 


ss they to-day? 
are $1.60 per ton, 


and we keep the $1.20 rate. 








comes will be sufficient increase of revenue to meet 
the increased cost of operation and the cost of supplies dewn 
there at the Isthmus 
The chief opponents of this bill are really the lumber interests 
of the Northwest. hey naturally desire to have open-deck 
spa upon h to put their dimension timbers. They want 
to ! ! Vv, 2 spe I vilege. 
vf i > Was Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
mal eld 
Mr. ES to | ubjected to charge for full 
( \ \ ntiem om \ cons vield 
. er 
. on. Does the gentleman think 
Northwest lumber shippers? 
ESCH it } n effect, that is what they want. 
TOHNSOD Vi t Is not the gentleman wiiling 
ye et ‘ of a vessel can not be used to 
for an empty hold and lumber 
[ s{ in be mad vy the lumbe! 
ae terests 
p ctor And it m a penalty upon 
- 1 Ss ‘rimi- 
fr. JOH? Vis ul Briti hips 
d nd inclosul Does the 
‘ t t} hall not have the best of it 
i t P é ( nal 1 es ¢ n wure- 
ve $ ved, no matter 
! I L 4 pen 
Iivery bit of frel earning 
g r the origi Pat Canal rules 
} 
} N . WV S I I it ( TrTyil l ISl- 
. } 2 \ ] 1 ne ear! 
t it earries on the deck, and 
ttle America oa se trafl 
ESCH Mr. ¢ mucl 
HAIRMAN | we in h 
ITLLER Mr. ¢ rmal vill th 
[ ESCH ve I vield 
fILLER I ould » as ‘ in « com 
| essels, sis lips, bui oO 
l ‘ em h ry a load of paving 
other having a load of lumber, a 
How would the toll of those 
\' not tl lumber pa for going 
i 
' x lf 1 Pay in i} rules . é 
e is us f cargo 
I] J ‘ ‘ 
SCH 
MILI i _ ru if i ing l LU this 
DO two vessels of the same tonnage, 
Ol of the ded with paving 
on e deck, paying different rates. 
! ransportation. You can not 
mn by rule that I kne 
{ ! » is the aiffi Ly 
‘ Isthmus must be 
aol Sin th Attorine (,eneral Phey ad- 
‘ Ps ] Canal rule They 
( d tonna inder United States 
f | Panama Canal rules exceeds 
num of $1.25 n, t Panama Canal rules can not 
! Iso 1 { United States rules of measure- 
i have ft » SyStems that we have got to admin- 


Zone, and this has « 
i among all shippers that use the canal. 
the present method of administration 
Canal Zone can not make any changes, 
2 7 | to the Commissioner of Navigation, 
Washineto his word governs on the Isthmus. If 


itused confusion 


1 operation, decisions would be 
Isth : t, and without delay. 
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Why, on the 1st day of July, 1917, the Commissioner of N: 
gation changed certain rules of admeasurement of yess 
Notice of the change did not get down to the Isthmus yp} 
early in August. For a whole month officials on the Isthny< 
charged rates as they existed prior to July 1. What was the 
result? We had to pay claims for overcharge because of 
conflict of jurisdiction, not to say anything about the dela 
administering the law. 

It does seem to me, gentlemen, that from the point of 
of administration alone we are justified in asking you to 
for this measure. But that is not all. I have talked about 
amount of expense and the amount by which we would ine 
nues these original Panama Canal 
into operation. I wish to read a conclusion in 


this matter: 


our revi if rules we} 


one of thy 
rel tS or 
DISCRIMINATI VESSELS ANE OLATION 0 


AGAINST AMERICAN 


Under conditions particular classes of vessels may op 
take advantage of certain privileges in the classification and 
of space, 


nr nt 
present 


é 
Ke 


which gives them a decided advantage over others less { 


This is particularly true in the case of foreign vessels, 
crimination is a clear violation of the Hay-Pauncefote 


treat 


tipulates th: re should be no discrimination in favor of 


















any nation, rates to the disadvantage of Ameri 
ommerce. It is also in violation of the cardinal princip 
was adopted by the Panama Canal authorities in the prepa 
i 1] to the effect that l els should be required to 
on their actu irning capacity. Th nrestricted app 
I uma Canal rul will avoid uy question of diseri: 

1 ( t! s 

What more just principle can be adopted than 
ictual earnil apacity of a ves ’ 

Mr. Chairman, this bill comes before this C res 


indorsement of the Secretary of War. It comes he: 
indor ent Col. Harding, Governor of the Pan; 


( of i) 
Zone. It comes here with the indorsement Gen. 


e 
of 





who knows more about the canal and its administrati 
other living man. It comes here with the indorse 
Commissioner of Navigation, who stated that the Pat 
rul of tollage and 1 surement were the mo 
n é nat i he world I ! ! ns \ 
bill be } 1. [Applause. ] 

Mr. MONTAGUI May I t gent f 
I Iso col with th nde I of al 
port of his committee 

Mr. ESCH. Yes 

\ MONTAGUE » of Ww ’ 

ame subject? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; it has been favorab 

ree times. 

I reserve the remainder of my t 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 32 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr 


gnized in opposition to this measure. 
The CHAIRMAN. Before recognizing the 
ington the Chair will ask if there is any 1 
ommittee opposed to the bill? 
Mr. ESCH. I know of no member of tl 
opposed to it. 
CHAIRMAN, Then the Chair will rec 


an from Washington [Mr. JoHNson] for one hou 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I 
he me hat at the } 


Line nembers of the committee t 
mnsideration of this bill I shall move to strike ou 


iti ai Lit 


el ing clause and insert in lieu thereof 
That all vessels enrolled, rezi red, or docun 
the United Stat ull not be liable to the pay: 
Dp hrough the Panama Canal. 
{ Applause. ] 
And that, in my opinion, is not subje | 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I reserve a point 


amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of 
hall offer th nent 
language of the law that gave 

the Panama Canal. 
I desire now to yield to the gentleman 
KAH such time as he desires. [Applause. | 

Mr. KAHN. Mtr. Chairman, the legislation th: 
posed by the Committee on Interstate and Fore 
not a matter. It has been pending before ‘ 

od many years. 

it is true that the owners of vessels on the P: 
particularly those vessels that carry lumber, prot 
legislation. Many of those vessels carry deck loa 
Some of them carry lumber in the hold as well as 
In some of the vessels, I understand, it is very 
lumber in the hold, and so practically the whole 
‘ 


o go on the deck, 


Washington. Iam 1 
il at 


to our 


ameciit 


coastwise 


from ¢ 


N | 
| 
( 


pew 


( 


ait 
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Now, the Suez Canal rates are predicated on the net tonnage os Question No. 2: The tolls should be levied on the tonnage of the ship, | 
of the Vessel, without regard to whether she carries her cargo | gres?ectlvs eletiont she carries a deck load oF not. This ts the| 
yn the deck or in the hold, and that is all that is asked by the ; 


u I call attention to the fact that Capt. Dollar says it is irre- 
wople Who are opposed to this bill. pective rhe » carr ao Seis Raceline 
Mr. J JHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? ~ ee. pace oman as a wets So there ms 

Mr, KAHN. Yes. pay ‘ £ S tonnage on deck. As I under- 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And also without regard to | stand it, she pays on her tonnage capacity, whether she carries 
whether the vessel is a quarter full, half full, or carrying a full ; — = —_ “s ; 
ad? no toile charged: on any Gece load of ty kia’ of earns 
Mr. KAHN. Precisely. After the net tonnage has been once | sufficient that a ship ay the full tariff, the acine os pice, ope 
avertained by the officers at the Suez Canal charged with the | through the Suez Canal, as stated above. = 
duty of ascertaining what the net-tonnage capacity of the ves- 


. ee No. 4. By no process of reasoning is it fair to penalize lum 

: er more than coal, iron, or any cotamodity that is carried on deck, and | 
ge] is, the vessel must pay that price regardless of whether she . 
has any cargo aboard or not. 


no commodity carried on deck should pay tolls. Charity begins at home, 
and why should lumber be so penalized as to pay a tax that no other 
Mr. SIMS. May I ask the gentleman a question? 
Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 


foreign commodity is asked to pay? 
Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman say that ac the Suez Canal | 
an empty vessel having no cargo goes through free? 
Mr. KAHN. No; I say just the opposite of that. She pays 
on her net-tonnage capacity. 
Mr. SIMS. But without a cargo she would have no tonnage. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. She pays on the full net ton- Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman state, if he knows, how 
nace. whether it ts water ballast or what. vessel sailing under the British flag is measured, and how hi 
Mr. ESCH. The rule is that she pays on her net registered | tonnage is calculated, and how the rate of her tolls is fixed 


This letter is signed “ Robert Dollar.” I take it that Capt. 
Dollar knows what he is talking about; he knows the shipping 
conditions in the Suez Canal, and knows the shipping conditions 
in the Panama Canal. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 


onage, Which means the space, whether used or not. when she passes through the Panama Canal? 
Mr. KAHN. I understand; but the conditions at the Suez Mr. KAHN. I will say frankly to the gentleman that I an 
Canal enable every vessel to be treated alike, whether she car- | not a shipping man. I wish I knew more about it than I do, 
es cargo on the deck or not. I will read from the report of the | but I have to depend on other gentlemen to supply me wif) 
mittee: information. 


Mr. DEWALT. That is the very meat of what the 
man is arguing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman 
California yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. ‘They are measured by th 
Panama rules, as modified by the Bureau of Navigation regula 


~ 


tes have increased to $1.60 per ton on all vessels, whether 
ballast, an increase of 3x4 per cent Meanwhile Panama 

{ Ira have been in effect reduced 13 per cent. 
It seems to me there ought to be some way of reaching a con- 
tion of that kind at Panama without penalizing a ship that 
pens to be carrying lumber, because lumber is essentially a 


‘ Panama Canal, as has been truly said by the gentle- | tions as to deck space. 
be nnsylvania { Mr. Hr LINGS], when originally built by Mr. DEWALT. I am asking the gentleman from Californi 
(4 nent of the United States, was intended to afford | the question. 
tage to American shipping in the coastwise trade. Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Well, I state that, and whe 
Congress passed a law originally giving vessels of that | I put the complete Panama rules in, the gentleman will hav: 
this special privilege. The Democratic platform ad- | the Panama rules and the American rules. 
The then Democratic candidate for President, Wood- Mr. DEWALT. The gentleman from California gives j 


WW 


son, advocated it. Subsequently, when a change of ad- 
took place, the President of the United States came 
ess and asked that that provision be repealed. We were Mr. KAHN. No. 
e that grave and serious international complications Mr. DEWALT. Does the gentleman from Washingt 
required, for the sake of our national honor, that | it up? 
Mr. JOFINSON of Washington. I do not give it up, because 
I have here Prof. Johnson’s book, but it would tak 
until night to read it. 
Mr. DEWALT. Here is the categorical question: A vessel 
sails through the Punama Canal under the British flag. He 
+} 


is she measured as to tonnage, and how 


Mr. KAHN. No: there are two kinds of measurements 
Mr. DEWALT. Does the gentleman give up the conund 


stmt eesti 


} 


repealed. Nobody has ever found out to this day 
t international question or complication was, but 
repealed. As a consequence of the repeal, thou- 
of shipping that would have been built for the 
le between the west coast and the east coast of 
were not constructed. Then we found ourselves 

Var without a fraction of the tonnage that we would | culated? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washingto1 


. +a 


Panama coastwise-trade provision had been al- | ; She is SUI 

las the law. | tonnage basis. 

DENISON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? Mr. DEWALT. If that is so, here is sl 
Yes. | Panama or in the port from which she loads’ 
ISON. TI desire to call the attention of the gentle- | Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not 

ifornia to the fact that I think he has inad-| Panama. Where is she measured? 
a statement with regard to the Suez Canal Mr. DEWALT. According to the English 1 

orrect. Gen. Goethals testified before the com- | according to English construction, and by that very fact whet 
er the rule in force at Suez the harge for al] | She passes through the Panama Canal she gets : di rimina 
y, deck space as well as under-deck space. tory rate under that tonnage; that is what t 1 
IN of Washington. When was that? | ing to prevent When you gentlemen confe that you do not 

IN. Gen. Goetha's’s testimony is in the hearings, | Know how she is measured, and do not know how she is built, 
What was the date of those hearings? | and do not know how tolls are calculated, you are arguing abou 
N. 1916. | something you do not understand, 
I have here a letter from Capt. Robert Dollar. | Mr. KAHN. That statement is not correct and it is not en 
known shipping men in the United States, a | tirely fair. I have read from the letter of Capt. Dollar, v 
hips on the seven seas. I do not think there is | does know and is a gentleman of the highest authority. I} 
hipping man in this country than Robert | absolute confidence in any statement he May make o ! 
31, 1919, this year, he states: subject. 

d be levied on the tonnage of the ship, irrespective of Mr. DEWALT. But that does not tous L this ubject. 

. deck load or not. This is the Suez Canal regu- Mr. KAHN. It touches enough of the subject to she 


you penalize lumber when you attempt to do \ t this | 
trying to do, and that is what we object to. 
Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman pern unother question? 


N. That is exactly what Gen. Goethals testi- 
unl capacity put on the deck. 


I will read Capt. Dollar’s letter. It is as fol- Mr. KAHN. No; I can not now. The tement has been 
made that to meet these conditions peculiarly shaped vessels, 

questions of the War Department, under date of | or “ freak’ vessels, will be built for the purpose of carrying 
lumber cargoes. That is absurd, absolutely absurd. You 


| do not think that it is right to penalize lumber by 
' 


: t profit: > build a vessel that will carry cargoes only 
‘gher rate through the canal than any other com- could not profitably bu : : ; 


one way. You have got to carry a return cargo. If you carry 
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lumber fo the eastern ser board, you must have a cargo of some 
kind to take back to the western seaboard, and you could not 
use 2 “ freak ”’ ship to carry a general cargo. 

The situation in the West is very serious. Our market is 
limited. The railroad rates are high. It is a distinct advan- 
tage to the eastern seaboard to allow lumber to come through 
the Panama Canal, because it comes to the eastern seaboard 
at a lower rate, and the consumer gets the benefit of that. 


CONGRESSION AI 
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feed he should put it in parentheses as being ironica). 


: . } re 
think he should. Now, in reference to the contention, |.) 
say, to make it clear, I am not a shipping man, nor do } hav, 
much knowledge of the lumber-shipping business—i));; {), 


gross tonnage of a vessel includes its entire closed-in ¢ayacii, 

the net tonnage is, approximately, a vessel’s capacity availa), 
for cargo and passengers. The gross tonnage is obtained Jy, 
measuring the contents of the closed-in spaces above and helo. 


OW" 


Mr. REED of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? the upper deck and by dividing the contents thus obtained hy 
Mr. KAHN. Yes. 100, if in cubic feet, or by 2.83 if in cubie meters. The ¢ 
Mr. REED of West Virginia. In the beginning the gentleman } tonnage is ascertained by deducting from the spaces inclyroy 
referred to the original purpose of the Government when it | within the gross tonnage the spaces required for the crew. fo 
constructed the Panama Canal with reference to tolls—free | the navigation of the ship, and for propelling power. A VeSse 
tolls. ; ton, net or gross, is 100 cubic feet, or 2.83 cubie meters, \ ye 
Mr. KAHN. In the coastwise trade. | sel’s net tonnage is its earning capacity in units of 100 ¢)) 


Mr. REED of West Virginia. 
that any foreign government 


Does my colleague undersiand 


paid in passing through the Panama Canal? 

Mr. KAHN. I have heard it stated that rebates were made 
to the owners of shipping by some Government other than our 
own. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Placing our ship at a dis- 


advantage? 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly; our ship is always put at a disadvan- 
tage. It an unfortunate thing that the American flag on the 
masthead of vessels is seldom protected by the Congress of 
ihe United States unybody else. I, for one, feel that the 

me has arrived when the American flag should be nailed to 
the mastheads of American ships. [Applause.] And the only 
you can do that is to refuse to pass laws that will put our 
American ships at a distinct disadvantage. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, 

me did the gentleman from California use? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman used 19 minutes. 

Me JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, a query con- 

rning Ship measurements was asked a few minutes ago and 
expressed because 2 couple of Pacific coast Mem- 


is 


say 


how 


ne Surprise 


ers could not answer in detail. Here is a book, with large- 
-ized pages, 600 of them, and numerous maps, endeavoring to 


xplain the measurements of vessels for the Panama Canal, a 
wok by Dr. Emory R 
in, and here are the 


y 


reimburses its citizens for tolls | 


much | 


feet or 2,83 cubic meters. 


Johnson, a valuable book by a learned | 
hearings of the committee in the Sixty- | 


fourth Congress on this subject, now out of print and available | 


} 


ml 

‘sire to acquire some knowledge of this effort to put Ameri- 
oastwise shipping, carrying certain commodities that are 
the product of this country, clear out of 2 fair chance through 
this cunal. TE have looked into these hearings. I made «a state- 
nent here a few minutes ago in an effort to have the question 
of consideration on this measure voted upon; that the hearings 
ipon this particular bill are not sufficient to inform the Mem- 
I was referred then to the hearings held in 1916 by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and I find 
that committee was made up as follows: William C. Adamson, 
Georgia, chairman; Mr. Sims, Mr. Cullop, Mr. Doremus, 
O'Shaunessy, Mr. Stephens, Mr. Barkley, Mr. Rayburn, Mr. 
Mr. Decker, Mr. Coady, Mr, Carew, Mr. Dewalt on 
the then majority side; and on the then minority side, Mr. Esch, 
Mr. Hamilton, Mr, Parker, Mr. Sterling, Mr. Winslow, Mr. 
J. S. Parker, Mr. Sutherland, and Mr. Dillon, so that 
bership present here to-day can that that comunittee 
almost entirely changed, a great number of the then majority 
having gone hence. There are 33 or 34 pages of that hearing in 
this bound volume devoted to this scheme developed in the 
War Department and has been kept alive by the everlasting 
hammering of the War Department officials who did not like it 
when the Attorney General rendered his decision contrary to 
their views. They have kept it up, and I defy any Member of 
this House, not 2 member of this Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Comnittec, to read these hearings in 1916 and find out 
What they were ull about. So much for the hearings. This 
year they have railroaded out this bill on short notice because 
the War Department wants it put over now at a time when, in 
the words of the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Srus] himself, such bills as these were chicken feed. That is 
the way we get them, on short notice and with little information. 
Now I wonder—— 

Mr. SIMS, I beg the gentleman's pardon. It was the distin- 
guished gentelman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] who referred to 
certain bills as chicken feed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The suggestion was made by 
the distinguished ex-Speaker of the House [Mr. CLarK] to the 
distinguished former chairman of this committee that when he, 
the gentl referred to them chicken 


PSs 


of 
Mi 


Montague 


see 


man fr Ponnessee, ns 


in these bulky volumes for such Members of Congress as | 


| spot the oceans as thickly as blackbirds in the s! 


There you have it. Now, then, lumber is a bulky commodi 
It is not possible for us in the Pacific Northwest to ship lumbe 
through the Panama Canal in the hold to the capacity of thy 
vessel, upon which we will pay the full capacity charges. [,, 
member, the vessel with any cargo at all, even two sticks ; 
cargo, pays the toll on its full tonnage capacity. When we Jo. 
the vessel the best we can, say an 8,000-ton vessel, we ci) )) 
for instance, only 5,000 tons of railroad ties in the hold, ji; 
cumbersome material. We are then forced to pay full rates 5) 
the full carrying capacity of that vessel. So we put some hey, 
lumber on the deck. Now comes this bill, and the 
and the War Department go out of their way to assault 0; 
particular industry in the far-away part of these United States 
they come along and propose the law that because we haye 1 
been able to load our commodity to the capacity of the shi 
that we shall pay for what is on deck. But we have alread 


committe 


paid. In other words, we will pay the full capacity charge plus 
what we had to put on the deck, and that will include ship ti 
bers, bridge timbers, sometimes 4 feet through, 80 or 90 fe 
long, which are not conveniently put in the holds of sina 
vessels. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose there is no freight whatever put | 
the hold of the ship and it is all put out on the deck. W! 
would the ship pay for going through the canal? 

Mr. JOTINSON of Washington. They do not load s 
such a way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But suppose they did? 

Mr. MADDEN. Suppose they build barges and do hha 
any hold? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, well, suppos Was 


heavy raft of logs. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the gentleman know that they 
now building ships that have practically no holds, but 
the cargo is put out on the open deck? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Here is the Government, tha 
got into the shipbuilding business, building wooden ships. They 
said they needed them, and said they were going to make them 


So they 


most « 


ordered the Ferris type of ship. And as a result we have 0! 


right now the finest lot of neat little packet boats you ever sa, 


| 400 of them, 70 years behind the times—pretty little 5,000-tu! 


boats, with nice little hatchways in them, 7 or 8 feet square, 


ihe mem- | for the purpose of going on the sea and doing a big business. 


is | 


It would be impossible to load a cargo of big timbers in one « 
them in two months. 

Our western shipbuilders persuaded the Government . 
could do a lot better, and finally the Government let us build « 
few of the Ballin type of ship, where there could be litt 
more deck space provided. We managed to build for the Gov 
ernment 17 or 18 of those ships. Then we persuaded the 
ernment to let us build a few of the Grays Harbo! type, 
is more like the ship we have out in the coast carry!s 


that we 


Wilt 


business 


to-day, and which they send through the canal. Our uml 
carriers are ships low cut, with crew’s quarter> eadcn | 
and space on the deck fer carrying heavy cargo. 
Now, you take this space-measurement plan, : ahora 
cet a bulky cargo we are absolutely discriminated : zat Ps aa 
as the gentleman from California [Mr, KAHN] sald. rou me 
one of those ships going east, and if it were loaced, say, 1 


fling deck 


railroad iron on the deck, there would be a yer) 


charge, because those 100 cubic feet spaces are not ! led eo 
fast with that sort of commodity. They talk ap open 
build some freak ships. Do you suppose that slips iat’ ots 
from the Pacific coast and pass through the cana Bags 2 

of Norfolk and Boston and New York are going hack Witt” 
any cargo? On the contrary, they carry acce)) tae 


back and pay canal tolls both ways. I am just 











1 


hat this thing hus been built wo and worked up by com 
charges, such as some printed here, which [I think are 
fied and improper to be in a repert of « connnittee of 

ouse of Representatives The Seeretary of War sends up 
letter 

OSBORNE. Will the gentleman yield? 
JOLINSON of Washingten. Yes. 
OSBORNE. In reply to the question of the 


sentucky, whom £ notice has just stepped out, as to the 
of tolls on the inside capacity of the ship, is it not a 
ut under this arrangement they do pay tolls om capacity 


iether they have got anything er not, and then pay the 
s for deck load? 





OHNSON of Washington. Provided t rted La 
OSBORNE. And then you pay extra for the spac l 

<e for cargo? 
JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly. The Secretary of 
here on July 3 a letter advising the passage of 


d inclosing a suggested copy of the bill. On July 12, 

ter, the bill is reported out, and in the Secretary of 
ev is inelosed a cepy of a letter from Gen. Harding, 
‘the canal, in which he says: 





has been covered heretofor in hea ; before th oL- 
mittees and by written communications that have formed 
eords of the hearings In the last Congress the bill 
st . of having been favorably reported by the House 
erstate and Poreign Comn e and of having been 
i] e Calendar 
ih tie Sixty-fifth Congress 
the Committee on Interoceanic C: i I 
ill, but en account of the opposition « he lumber interest 
] st the bill was rereferred to 1 tur- 


1d was never again reported 


that under the rules ef this House I am barred 


sing procedure in the other body, but I can reply 
of Gen. Harding, and say that that is not a fair 
f the case. This toll bill, which only got as far 
idar in the last House, got out on the floor of the 
had to go back, because the letter and reports and 
to measurements, such as have been referred to 
statements made here this afternoon, did not 

on 
ant to remember when you come to discuss. the 


e world, that these other great nations have been iz 

business a long, long time, and they have driven 
States out until these little coastwise1 about 
ments 


we have. And they have in their meas 











kind of device for beating the game that there is 

vning decks, and every oth nd. I have not any 
he statement made to the « t that they get the 
coing through the canal is corres \nd I would 
e plans perfected by which they can be controlled, 
im time I think, in doing that iis Congress 


‘ther hearings and more complete knowledge or 
<a long, long way against the American ship and 
and the lumber business of the Pacific North- 

ing on us a double price to go through that canal. 

n, I reserve the balance of my time pplaus 

DERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, by directioi 
om Wisconsin [Mr. Esco] I yield 10 minu 
n from Tennessee [Mr. Strats]. 

IRMAN, The gentleman from Ten: ; y 
' minutes 


Mr. Chairman, the people of thx 


NOPLIL 


Peo] vest 
id Washington—have more luinber in the tres 
other 2 States im the United States, perhaps than any 
They have a great hamber industry, and before the 
al was built they either had to pay railroad rates to 
hey sold lumber here, or they had to go areund Seuth 
hey had to doit then, and they can do so now. 
hey pay for lumber loaded on the deck through the 
( al, will they not still have a great benefit in the 


in effect, they do net want to pay any charge upon 








ise 

through the eanal. They want to load it all on the | 
erefore have it go absolutely free of toll. It will 
vith whieh to reimburse the tuxpayers of the United 

© spent 5400,000,000 that they might net have to go 
Horn Does that look like a broud, patriotic, gen- 

{ [t is of great benefit to them to use the canal 
i to go around the Cape. They have the privilege 
ne around if they want to do se, but it is to their com- 
crest to use the canal. However, they want to use it 
they can load om the deck practically all of their 














\NNON, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
to the gentleman frem Illinois? 

Mr. SIMS. 
CANNON, 
the matter, not bei 
state here, the capacity 
that is, the capacity under the deck and 
for any ship that went threugh was charged 
That will have to be paid for 
Whether it 


Does the gentler rem Tenne 


ape 


Certainly. 


[ understood somebody to 
is charged 


Mr. SIMS. 
Mr. CANNON. 
Vb. SIMS. 
load lumber on top of 
he held, or load amything else in the hol 


absolutely 


they hay . 


United States would 

Mr. JOHNSON of 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washi 
as loaded entirely 
vessel could be loaded th y. 
gentleman 
in the hold of the vessel is concerned, 


al rules or th 





. ? . 
whole Ore 
absolutely 
the toll, and it 


JOHNSON Washingto1 


hold while the 


transportation 
ied on top ot 


Now, is it fair to taxpayers 





for collection of port dues ane 


HATRMAN 





Mr. SIMS. 
Mr. REED of W 


Mr. SIMS. 


Mr. SIMS. f 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. 
Mr. SIMS. 

use them. 
Mr. FAERPIELD. 


Mr. Chairman 


VAITRETELD. 


the canal might 

Mr. SANDERS of Indian: 
penses weuld also include 
if he referr 
ing of actual operating expenses. 
reference 
repealing the free-toll provision om Ann 
The point i ; » had 


in order that | 
the eperauil 


Mr. SIMS. 


n coustwise vessels, 
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penled, if the repealing provision had not been enacted, every 
American coastwise vessel would go through free. The bill 
suught to be changed as to foreign vessels if nothing else, because 
foreign vessels can do the very same sort of business that the 
Pacific coast gentlemen are doing now. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let us make ihe change this 
afternoon. Here are the exact words in which that bill was 
vritten. Think about it. Wecan fix this Panama Canal system 
of tolls, and all except coastwise can pay on the Panama meas- 
iremient plan. Then we can put in the following provision, 
vhich must be the gentleman's own words used some years ago: 

Provided, That from and after the passage of this act no tolls shall 
» levied upon vessels in the coastwise trade of the United States going 


through the Panama Canai, and all acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
erewith are hereby repealed 

Wi not make that an American canal? Give the American 
cargo 2 chance. Let our coastwise vessels under. our flag go 

ugh free. 

Mr. SIMS. ‘Lhat is a very generous proposition, exceeding] 
~». But the world went to war because one nation regarded a 
reaty as a mere “serap of paper.” The gentleman knows that 
he Hay-Pauncefoie treaty provided for equal and fair charges 
o all nations using the canal on the same basis. 


Mr. JOHNSON ean fix this whole thing 
» this afternoon. 
Mr. SIMS. Here is has been done: Under the ruling of 

Attorney General applying ihe United States rules to the 
Panama Canal instead of the Panama Canal rules, which Con- 
eres) made and against which no Republican or Democrat in 
this House voted, we have lost $2,797,260.26 since the operation 
f the canal began A large portion of this sum was lost as to 
ereign vessels 

The CHAIRMAN 

huis expired, 

‘ir. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, can I have three minutes more? 
ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I vield to the genileman two addi- 
mul minutes. 


of Washington. We 


Whi 


I Lit 


The time of the gentleman from Tennhes 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- | 
ol for two minutes more. 
Mr. SIMS. We had better to-day appropriate out of the 


treasury of the United States a bonus, a subsidy, on Oregon 
und Washington lumber for the extra amount they have to pay 


ther than not pass this bill, and let the foreigners use the 
imal the same way these gentlemen sre using it, because on 
the Pacific coast ships are being built with practically no 


pace except deck-load space for ‘carrying full loads on deck, 
nd foreigners can do the same thing. Pay what you have to 
uy on deck loads rather than fail to pass this bill, if that is 
it takes to get the bill passed. [ hope the bill will be 
It is nothing but justice and right. 


Vibut 


Sena. 


Mir. Chairman, I believe my time has about expired. I hope 
bill will be passed. It is nothing but just and right. It 
: not a Republican measure or a Democratic measure. It is a 


neasure of absolute justice, and nothing else, as against the 
orcigner and not alone against the people of the Northwest. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Would not 
« practically the same as free tolls? 

Mr. SIMS. Of course it would to that 
better to do that than not to pass this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time now stands that the gentleman 

om Wisconsin [Mr, Escu] has 16 minutes remaining, and the 
ventlieman from Washington [Mr. JonNnson]| has minutes 
‘emaiming, 


the granting of a subsidy 


extent, I 


o> 
=~ 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I desire to yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Mitrer]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
liltee, everyone, whether he be a Member of Congress or not, 
or las ever been in Congress, knows that the Panama Canal 
was not built as a commercial enterprise; that its commer- 


cial use is incidental; that it was built for the strategic pur- 
pose of bringing the two coasts together. But as long as it is 
built for its strategic value, throwing the two coasts together 
nder the naval program, it is susceptible of use along commer- 
cial lines. The income, from a commercial point of view, was 
wot even considered as a factor in its construction, and such in- 
come now should not be considered of primary importance. 

Now, I submit this preposition to the House, that if two 
sister ships, built on exactly the same molds, costing the same 
number of dollars, and carrying the same number of tons, are 
icaded, one of them with paving brick or railroad iron going 
fros Seattle to New York, and the other loaded with lumber 
voing from Seattle to New York, the lumber ship would have to 
$1.00) more through the Panama Canal than the 


‘ 
to £0 


pas 
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ship loaded with brick would have to pay. Gentlemen, is { 
fair or honest? Is it a form of commercial honesty that siy 
receive the approval of Congress? 

Of course, a system of tolls is proper, but the question of ;, 
is not the entire or governing question. The canal Was buil 
as I have said, to throw the two coasts together in our plat 
naval and military operations, but whatever system of eo) 
mercial tolls we make for its use by commercial vessels Jo 
not in these tolls discriminate between vessels carryi) 
various American commodities or between cargoes part of wi 
is in the hold of the vessel and part on deck or all in thy 
The tonnage is the same in either event. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman allow 
a question? 

Mr. MILLER. IL have but three 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. 
ihe law so as to make that right? 


lid 


as 
et 
honly 
lie’ to os 
MLwULeS, 


How unre you going jo 


Mr. MILLER. The same analogy would make it co- ou 
more to take 2 tons of hay across a toll bridge than 2% tons 


of iron or brick, simply because of its bulk. 
knows anything about shipping lumber 


Everybou\ ho 
knows that yo 


not load a ship to its capacity with lumber in its hold. Oy; 
in our country we have large-dimension lumber that cay 
not be put into the hold of a ship at all, You can take 

»,000-ton ship, and you can not load it to its capacity in hold 
if you load it with lumber, but you can if you load it with 
brick, or iron ore, or railroad iron. In order to load that 


ship 40 its capacity, according to the Lloyd measurement 

fill the hold of the vessel and then put part of that load upon 
the deck. When we put it upon the deck we are penalized for 
it in going through the Panama Canal. If anybody ean show me 


} Why it should cost more to take a ton of hay across bridge 
| than it costs to take a ton of brick across that bridge, he will 
| show ine something that I have never heard before. That 
| what you are doing in the Panama Canal if you pass 
| bill 

We of the Pacific Northwest are lumber producers. Do \ 


want to help us, gentlemen? If you do you will decrease th 
charges on lumber going through the Panama Canal and put 
basis 


on the same as you put everything else. We wake 
great many paving bricks out there in my country sand ship 
them all over the country. We ship them east to the Atlanti 


seaboard; and we have the anomalous condition that, taking 
two of our products, it will cost us far less to deliver 
tons of brick through the Panama Canal than to deliver 5,000 
tons of lumber through the Panama Canal. All we ask is a 
system of measurement by which, if a vessel is carrying 5,000 
tons of American merchandise, whether it be brick or iron ore, 
whether it be lumber or hay, it shall go through the Panama 
Canal at the same rate and the same price. It costs no more 
to put a lumbe. ship through the Panama Canal than if costs 
to put a ship of equal tonnage laden with iron ore, so far as 
the mechanism of the canal is concerned. But because we } 

some of that lumber on the deck, because it is a bulky com 
modity and we can not get it in the hold of the vessel, the) 
charge us a greater rate of tollage than if it was heay) 
commodity that could be put in the hold of the ship. 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER, Yes. 

Mr. WELLING. Would you not be subjeci 
same penalty in the increase of rates on your lumber, i! 
shipped it east by rail, as against a commodity that was Io! 
compact and heavier in its nature? 

Mr. MILLER. We never ship any lumber by rail to the Lasi 
We only ship it as far as Missouri River points. Nobody ever 
ships any lumber from the Pacific coast to the eastern market 
by rail. The farthest it goes is to Missouri River point 


5.000 


to exactly tu 


Mr. WELLING. The point I want to bring out is this, Ui 
the situation would be exactly the same if you did sip ! 
rail as it now is if you shipped by water. The rate _ id 
increased according to the bulk of the material you s! 

Mr. MILLER. When we do ship lumber by rail, 
ship it in closed or box cars. We ship it on opel 
pile it up in order to get as nearly as we can the « 
the car: If we should ship it in closed or. box cal 0 
correspond with a vessel, and we could not ship 
box cars even as far as Kalispel, Mont. We sbip '' = 


cars, corresponding to the deck load of the vesse! 
just simply that point, gentlemen, and it seems tv 
good one. I know you gentlemen do not want to oe 
lumber interests of the Pacific coast. We want to help yo! and 
we want your help; all we ask is that 5,000 tons of bums 


} is 


r shal 


af 5,000 
go through the Panama Canal and not cost more Ce he 
tons of brick. You-give us that kind of a law ane 
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all right. 1 will ask fair between man and 


inah and one coast 


you if that is not 


aml another. 


Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MILLER. Yes. 
Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman think that 5,000 tons 


if hay ought to be the same as 5,000 tons of lumber? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; if only one vessel is used. 

Mr. DENISON. Five thousand tons of hay might take several 
essels. 

Mr. MILLER. Oh, no. 
Mir. MONTAGUE. Will 
Mr. MILLER. Yes. 
Mr. MONTAGUE. L understood the gentleman's question to 
« if he did not think that 5,000 tons of any commodity should 

y the same? 

Mr. MILLER. A vessel loaded with 5,000 tons; yes. 

Vir. MONTAGUE. Five thousand tons of different commodi- 
es would bear the same rate? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

ir. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman think that one com- 

dity should bear a less rate than another commodity? Your 
oniention is that lumber is paying a less rate. The bill bases the 
onnage on the earning capacity of the ship irrespective of the 
mimodity that constitutes the cargo. 


the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MILLER, I would say that two ships of identical ton- 
sister ships, one loaded with iron ore or brick will go 
ough the canal at $1,380 less than a ship with the same 


‘ity loaded with lumber. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. The shipload of lumber desires to go 
ough at a less rate, as determined by existing law. 
fr, MILLER. Nota bit per ton. I can not follow that sort of 


ment. 
JOHNSON of Washington. 
e of my time. 
ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the gen- 
i from Illinois [Mr. Denison]. 
DENISON. Mr. Chairman, in the arguments made by 
hers from the Pacific coast they assert that this bill is aimed 
lumber interests of their States. They are taking a very 
iW view of the situation. This bill is intended to provide for 
unal tolls to apply to all vessels and all commodities alike, 
der to correct a mistake that was made or grew out of the 
ina Canal act. There is no one else who comes here and 
is to the bill except the lumber interests of the Pacific 
, and so these gentlemen assume that the bill is aimed alone 
them, 
ir, AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 
\lvr. DENISON. Yes. 
‘ir. AYRES. Is it not the contention of these gentlemen op- 
(| to the bill that the bill provides a higher rate on lumber 
auny other commodity? 
\ir. DENISON. No; I do not so understand it. What the 
na Canal rules would do is to treat all the vessels alike, 
charge every vessel that goes through the canal on its net 
ning capacity, and make no difference as to what it is loaded 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 


llere is what gentlemen from the Pacific coast are seeking: 
want a preference on account of a particular commodity. 
y want a commodity preference. If they want to do that 
y can get it in other ways. In order to get a commodity 
cference for lumber they are willing for the canal to be run 
‘ great financial loss and are willing for the same preference 
vo to a lot of other commodities than their own. All they 
is a preference for the lumber business, and let me show 
where the lumber interests are very shortsighted and quite 
lish, aS I view the question. 
lhe records show that the first year or the first few months 
the canal was open for traffic before the slides occurred 
anal government collected tolls according to the Panama 
(inal rules of measurement before the decision of the Attorney 
neral was made known. As a result of that decision the 
ernment had to pay back or refund over $300,000 in tolls 
eady collected. Since that time the total loss by reason of 
living the United States measurement rules instead of the 
uma Canal measurement rules amounts to $2,797,260. That 
he total loss in tolls during the last two and a half years. 
ow, What part of that loss in tolls has gone to the American 
\o-port ships that these gentlemen from Washington are 
ug so much about? The pitiable sum of $145,288. That 
heir total part of that $2,797,000 that the Government has 
or about 5 per cent. So that those interests who have 
ved 5 per cent of the total tolls lost by the Government are 
illing for the Government to lose a great amount of money in 
‘that the owners of ships that carry lumber can save 5 per 
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cent of the amount and let the rest of it go to the foreign ship- 
owners. That is a selfish view, in my judgment. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington Will the gentleman vield? 
Mr. DENISON. Yes. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is a very nice point the 


gentleman makes. But here are the exact facts: We under- 
took to have hearings, so that we could make a showing for 


the exemption of the coastwise trade, so that we might have a 
chance to do business with the canal and not cost the Govern 
ment 95 per cent. We wanted to be fair about the matter. 

Mr. DENISON. If we should adopt the gentleman’s amend- 
ment and exempt coastwise vessels entirely from the payment 
of tolls we would still lose the tolls that are being given now 
to foreign ships by reason of having to use the United States 
rules of measurement. It would not remedy the unfortunate 
situation at all, except that it would exempt the American 
coastwise shipping from all tolls. That question is not involved 
in this bill. We can not go back and thrash that out now. If 
we should adopt the gentleman’s amendment we know the 
President would veto the bill, because we know the President's 
attitude. We can not go into that question now. What we are 
trying to do now is to provide uniform rules of measurement 
for the collection of such tolls as are collected at the eanal. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If he would favor an 
I have offered he would not f: amendment 


hot 


ivor ah 


exempting coastwise vessels, and we thought that they should 
be measured by the American measurement, the same as they 


are going through the Suez Canal. 

Mr. DENISON. No; we ought to follow the Panama Canal 
rules of measurements for all vessels, American or foreign, 
that there will be no discrimination against vessels of an) 
nation, and especially none against those of our own country, in 

of tolls. Moreover, if we provide for applying 
Canal rules of measurement it will simplify the 

of the regulations and add materially to the 
revenues. The present rules of measurement of 
vessels at Panama are now under the supervision of the Com 
missioner of Navigation, here in Washington, instead of being un 
der the Panama Canal government. It ought not to be under his 


the 


administration 


jurisdiction. It ought to be under the jurisdiction of the 
Panama Canal government. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It says here that it must 
determined by the Panama Canal rules. 

Mr. DENISON. At Panama. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. “As they now-exist or as they 
may be changed from time to time.” Is that the way the gen 


tleman—— 

Mr. DENISON. That is the Panama Canal act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This is in the proposed a 
“As they now exist or as they may be changed from time 


time.”” Who knows what kind of rules or rates they are going 1 
give there? 
Mr. DENISON. I will say that the Panama Canal act wa: 


passed by Congress long ago and has gone into history, giving 
the President the power 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. gut in order to make tl 
rule fit, in other words, when they found they could not square 
the $1.20 with $1.25 they have been three solid years trying to 
sneak this thing through. 

Mr. DENISON. The Panama Canal act uses the words “ net 
registered tonnage” in estimating tonnage for the purpose of 
determining tolls, whereas the Panama Canal rules do not use 
the words “net registered tonnage,” but “net vessel tonnage,” 
estimated from the actual earning capacity of the vessel. So 
the legal question arose as to what the words “ net registered 
tonnage” as used in the Panama Canal act meant; and the 
Attorney General, in delivering his opinion, said that those terms 
meant “net registered tonnage” under the rules of measure- 
ment of the United States Government, and not “net vessel 
tonnage” under the Panama Canal rules of measurement. 
Well, that being true, it upset the whole system of collecting tolls 
at the Panama Canal, and this bill is intended to remove that 
error in the Panama Canal act, so as to make the Panama Canal 
rules of measurement apply instead of United States rules. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This bill simply carries out what the orig- 
inal intention was before the Attorney General's opinion was 
rendered. 

Mr. DENISON. That is the whole thing in a nutshell. It 
simply carries out the intention of Congress in passing the 
original Panama Canal act. Now, every nation has its own 
rules of measurement. When a vessel is completed it is meas 
ured by the authorities of the Government under their own rutes 








ee ded 


www 


6 


iud given « certificate of gross and net tonnage 


ol meusureniel 

apucity. The tonnage is duly registered and the certificate of 

registered tonuauge is usually carried with the ship's papers. 
Some governments follow one rule of measurement and others 


follow other rules. Some exempt more cargo space from: the net 
tonnage than do others, So that ships of exactly the same size 
und capacity belonging to different governments may have quite 
lifferent net registered tonnage. And, in fact, American. ships, 
measured under the United States rules, are allowed less.exemp- 
ions of space than are those of England and other countries. 
But by treaties or common agreements each nation accepts in 
; own ports the certificates of registered tonnage ef the ships 
f other nations. So that so long as the United States rules of 
neasurement are used at the Panama Canal the canal authori- 
ies have to aceept the net registered tonnage of the vessels of 
all nations as found under their varying rules of measurement, 
thereby the Panama Canal loses tolls on all goods that are 
ped on epen decks or other parts of the ships that, under the 
ules of the respective governments, are not included in. the 
nueasuremenis of their ships’ registered tonnage. As I have 
rid, ‘ronments are more liberal than the United States 
nh exempting space from ship measurements. Therefore as.long 
s the United States ruies of measurement apply to the canal, 
\incrican vessels will have to pay higher tolls than English or 
ther foreign ships of exactly the same size and carrying the 
cargo. ‘This is a discrimination against our own ships 
id in favor of foreign ships that is unfair, besides depriving 
rnment of a large amount of tells. If we pass this bill 
nd apply the Panama Canal rules of measurement to all vessels 
anal, all vessels will receive the same treatment 
nd pay on their total actual earning capacity, and the 
;overnment will save over a million dollars a year in tolls, 
rhe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin has | 
jutes remaining and the gentleman from Washington has 17 
remaining. 
Mr. ESCH. We have 
JOHNSON of W 


, 
oO 


j 
lid 
? 
t 


other gove 


» F,0VE ol 


y Sitine thea 
PUNSLIDE Tike 
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Colts 


> 


inutes 





‘ niy one here spe ech. 


ashington. Mr. Chairman, I shall 


use 


few minutes. Iam sorry it is not possible to bring before 

lis House in one hour all the letters, papers, and appeals that 
‘ame from Army officials in the last three years in an effort 

get this thing passed. I do not believe that this is a dis- 
rimination at all in favor of the Pacifie coast northwest lumber 
ppers, the so-called ciserimination that he gets now, if he 
any, by putting on the top of the deck that which he can 

t put in the space for which he pays the full rate, so that he 
| pay not only for the entire space, or net tonnage, in the 
f the ship, whether it was 2 sticks or 10,000 sticks, but 

he other lumber on top of the deck. You will make it 
ely hard for him to do business through the canal. The 

ber business through the canal has been nothing like what 
e thought it would be. I think some lumber ships are still 

he Tebuantepee Railroad instead of using the canal. They 
lding lumber-carrying vessels, and, as I said before, they 

it the only kind of American coastwise ships which we 

vhich is a low, wooden ship practically without super- 

ire th nds the storms at sea. They load these ships, 
hem down the Pacific coast, and put the cargo on the 
d and haul it across, and then the cargo is reloaded on 


her ship. The Panama Canal has not made the money that 
ht it was going tomake. It was thought it was going 
thing for the coastwise trade. But what is it doing? 
‘ot much. Judge Adamson was down there a few years ago, 


“wards stated in the hearings that he saw 20 or 3 





ll foreigners, equipped with every kind of deck-load- 
device—tricks they learned in the Suez. At some 
it the conclusion of this debate, I shall offer an amend: 


[am satisfied ought to go in this bill, to govern the 





to be paid at the canal. I understand that is the object of 

nu heing the case I can not see why we should not 

yw, in the Committee of the Whole, in consideration of this bill 
‘rom the Committe e on Interstate at 


! id Foreign Commerce, place 
it an amendment to the effect that there shall be no tolls on 
twise vessels. That will not interfere with the commerce of 

vorid, ft will not be a discrimination against the British 

or anything else, beeause the ship in the world’s commerce 
y tolls through that canal. If that amendment does not 
revail, we shall offer another in an effort to keep American 
the American flag going throngh that canal from a 
Altantic port under American measurements, 

vhat they carry trom one port in the United 
ey shall not be discriminated against. Rail- 
lroad ties car not be fairly treated in the same 
for each. I think that is as simple 


ships flyiz 
port 
o that n 
States te anoth: 
vad iron and ra 
00-cubic-feet measurement 
plain as @an be. 


¢ fy the mber 
J Ul i l 


Pacific 


oO that 
+} 


Speaking for the people of the: north 


industry 


' 
Mi aS 


a great industry in the 


Parifie cons 
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district I represent—L desire to resent these charges in some of 
these reports against that industry. It has been one of the bi 
und important industries in the United States. . 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as remains to me to the 
Sentleman frem California [Mr. Osporne],. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from California is recoe- 
nized for 12 minutes, 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, considerable has been said 
here on the floor about the cost of running the Panama Canal 
and the inadequate revenues; that is, to pay expenses. I want to 
call the attention ef the members of the committee to this fact ° 
The canal was finished only a few years before the Great War, 
and with the commencement of the war the ships. runnit 
through the canal and paying toll were very largely taken off, 
At my own port of Los Angeles there were several lines running, 
some around to New York, others to Europe, that were all taken 
off at about the same time: The American-Hawaiian Line w: 
one of these; the German Hamburg-American Line had run 
some ships from there, and a large quantity of commerce was 
taken off the canal. That is one reason why the books shov 
as poorly as I know they do. 

However, the canal was net built primarily, as has been st:uied 
here, aS a money-making proposition. It was built to facili 
the trade of the world, and particularly that of America, In 








ute 


he 


| first instance, it was proposed that the canal should be, so far as 


American coastwise trade is concerned, free of tolls, and, indeed 
L think that was good policy. And I have as authority for | 
belief the opinion of one of the great men of this country, deliy 


ered at Washington Park, N. J., August 16). 1912. The great 
man to whom I refer was then governor of the State of New 
Jersey. He is to-day President of the United States. [App! 
on the Democratic side.] With the permission of the House I 
will ask the Clerk to read a portion of the speech that he 1 
on that occasion, showing his idea of the provinee of the P: 
Canal, which fully agrees with my own, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Gov. Wilson said, in part: 

‘Now, there is another matter you know we are digging 
mendous ditch across the Isthmus of Panama. It is predicted 
engineers in charge of that colossal enterprise that we shal! be 
open it to the ships of the world by the year 1915. What inter 
you in opening it to the ships cf the world? We do not own tl: 
of the world. By a very ingenious process, which I would not 
standing in the hot sun long enough to outline, the legislation 
United States has destroyed the merchant marine of the United 
The chief road by which your crops. travel to the Orient is thr 
Suez Canal. They do not go around by the Pacific. Most of 5 
do not show you the short road to the Orient, because thev 
out 

“If you will get a globe and draw a cirele around the clobe 
your short road is through the Suez Canal, not across tie 
and that the western farmer, therefore, has to ship his crops ac 
continent in order to reach the ships that are to take that road 
when his crops reach the port, do they find American ships wait 
them? Not at all. In most years not a single ship carrying t! 
ican flag goes through that canal carrying freight. 

“Some ships carry the American flag through that canal, | 
are mostly private yachts. A friend of mipe who has just 
around the world told me that he did not see the American 
between New York and Hongkong, going by the way of the can: 
he reached the Island of Ceylon, and: then saw the flag of Mr. 
Gordon Bennett’s yacht. If the shipowners of the nations car! 
grain and cargoes they are going to carry them by routes and to! 
which them, not the routes and the markets which sare cl 
you. 

“One of the great objeets in. cutting that 
Isthmus of Panama is to allow farmers who are 
ship to the Pacifie by way of the Atlantic perts, to allow ail 


’ 
iat. 


suit 


great ditc! I 
near the Atl! 
the 


| ers on what I may, standing here, call this part of the contin ) 


| American 


find an outlet at perts of the Gulf or the ports of the Atlant 
board, and then have coastwise steamers carry their product 
around through the canal and up the Pacifie coast or down thi ¢ 
of South America. 

“ Now, at present there are no ships to. do. that, and one of t 
pending—passed, I believe, yesterday by the Senate as it. had 
the House—provides for free toll for American: ships through that 
and prohibits any ship from passing through which is owned 
railroad company. You see the object of that, con 
We don’t want the railroads to compete wit! 


Applause. 
[ Applause. ] We want wat 


beeause we understand that kind of competition. 


riage to compete with land carriage, so as to be perfectly sure tl u 
are going to get better rates around the canal than you would 
the continent. 

“The farmers of this country are, in my judgment, just a 


t 


concerned in the policy of the United States with regard to that 
as any other class of citizens of the United States, Probabl) ¢ 
more concerned than any other one class, and what I am most « 
to see is the farmers of the country coming forward as partners ! 
great national undertakings and take a wide national, nay, int 

tional, view of these great matters, feeling all the pulses of the | 

that beat in the great arteries of their own life and prosperity. | 
thing that is done in the interest of cheap transportation is do I 
reetly for the farmer as well as for other men. So that you ough! 4 


to grudge the millions poured out for the deepening and opening 0° d 
and new waterways. * * * are v9 
“Our platform is not molasses to catch flies. It means Pusiness 
means what it says. It is the utterance of carnest and hones “~ 
who intend to do business along those lines and who are ~~ = ey 
to see whether they can catch votes with those promises befor! 
determine whether they are going to act upon them or not. 
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“They know the American people are now taking notice in a way in 
which they never took notice before, and gentlemen who talk one way 
ind =yote another are going to | retired to very quiet and private 
retreat. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, this statement in regard to 
the object of the Panama Canal is in the clear, concise, lucid 
language which the President is so capable of using. I agree 
with it entirely; and, for my own part, I hope to see this 
House, I hope to see the Congress, pass a bill in accordance 
with the sentiments expressed by the President with such char- 
acteristic clearness in this address. I shall vote for such a 
measure when it comes before the House, and I shall certainly 
vote against any proposition that continues these tolls on 
American products that are carried through an American water- 


ue 


way. I consider the Panama Canal precisely as an American 
river, On which there ought not to be any tolls charged to 
American shipping. I take it that that was the view of the 


President when he made that speech in 1912. Instead of reliey- 
ing the coastwise trade that we are trying to build up we are, 
hy this bill, putting new taxes on it, and especially on one of 
the principal products of the Pacific coast, namely, that of 
$y this bill you are making a discriminating tax and 
|. It is unworthy of this House; it is wrong; and, for my 
own part, I hope that the amendment about to be proposed by 
he gentleman from Washington [Mr, JoHNSON] to relieve Ameri- 


lumber, 


1] 
oll, 


n shipping from tolls through the Panama Canal will be 
dopted by this committee and by the House. |Applause.] 
| yield the balance of my time to the gentleman from Michi 
| Mr. ForDNEY ]. 
rhe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan [ Mr. lorp- 
‘| is recognized for three minutes. 
lr. FORDNEY. Gentlemen, I have given but a little study 
his bill, but during the administration of President Taft 
gress passed a bill relieving all vessels in the coastwise 
from the payment of tolls through the Panama Canal. 
ihe Democratic platform that our President was elected upon 
his first term it declared for free tolls for American ships 
ugh the Panama Canal engaged in the coastwise trade. 
tev on the President came before the Congress and recom- 
nded the repeal of that act, but gave no reasons why he 
sl for its repeal. In fact, he used this language, in sub- 
co: Tean not tell you why I am asking for the repeal of this 
but if you do not grant to me this request, T will not know 
to do.” 
What information should the President of the United States 
© on a subject of as much importance as that that the Con- 
ss of the United States should not have? It seems—or at 
the information so went abroad—that there was some ob- | 


on on the part of the Government of Great Britain, and 
our President yielded to the request of that Government, 
timing that it was a discrimination, according to the Hay- 
incefote treaty, against English ships. No English ships 
raged in the coastwise trade in this country, and neither did 
other yessel under any other flag of the world, except the 
ted States, up to the time we entered the European war. 
trade was preserved by a law, enacted, I think, about 
reserving for vessels-flying the flag of the United States 
coustwise business, both freight and passenger. 
Government of the United States built the Panama 
ul and paid for it with our money. The coastwise trade of 
s country is not in competition with any other ships of any 
er country in the world, and ought to be free to American 
+, und when this war is over we hope to go back to con- 
(ilions that existed before the war and reinstate the coastwise 
that were then upon our statute Our ships en 
col to-day in the coastwise trade ought to be free from tolls 
<oing through the canal, 
‘iin. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time 
ventleman from Indiana {Mr. SANpERs |]. 
rv. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 
fhe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Jndiana 
uinutes. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin 
e to use those two minutes? 
Ir, MSCH. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania desires to 
it, I will yield it to him, 
‘CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
for two minutes. 
SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
hill proposes merely to cure what was an inadvertence 
the Panama Canal act was passed. When that act was 
‘ed there was a provision to the effect that the tolls charged 
(he Panama Canal should not exceed $1.25 per net regis- 
ton, The President of.dthe United States was given 
‘hority to preseribe rule*hnd regulations. He did so, and 
i long period of time after the Panama Canal rules were 


nto effect the tolls were paid in accordance with those 


“sels 
books. 
lo 


ields back 


3 
{Mr. Esen] 
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Panama Canal rules, and no complaint was made. Those rules 
were uniform and required the same sort of tolls to be paid 
by every ship that passed througi: the canal. 

A question arose about carrying a cargo of lumber, and the 
matter was submitted to the Attorney General of the United 
States, and he decided that because of the peculiar language 
of the act the Panama Canal rules did not eovern far as 
this restriction was concerned with reference to $1.25 per net 
registered ton, but that the United States rules govern. From 
that time on we have used the United States rules, which are 
different from the Panama Canal rules. <A_ peculiar thing’ 
about the United States rules this, that certain foreign 
vessels are measured in accordance with the foreign standards 
under those rules, as stated by Gov. Harding: 

It also discriminates against our own ships for the reason that a: 
cording to the rules of the Commissioner of Navigation ships of certain 
nations are admitted to the United States registry on the same rules 
of measurement of net tonnage obtain in their own country, and 
while these discriminations are insignificant for the usual purposes for 
which tonnage is measured, harbor fees and things of that character, 
when the differences are to be multiplied by $1.25 a ton, there is a con 


€ 
« 


SO 


is 


as 


siderable discrimination in dollars and cents in favor of such foreign 
vessels wheney they transit the canal (Hearings, Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, p. 1.) 

The foreign countries take advantage of this situation and 


inake rules governing such foreign shipments which are lib 
erally in their favor. This is disclosed in the following 
colloquy : 

The CHAIRMAN. Dos ich nation apply the same rules to a ship at 
home as abroad? 

Col, Harpine. I understand they do not. The marine superintend 
ent on the Isthmus; the former marine superintendent, Capt. Rodman, 
and his successor, Capt. Cone, both told me that certain rules of Great 
Britain, for example, which are applicable to foreign ports are not 
applicable to home ports. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do they make a large result in measuremen 
home thar abroad? 

Col. HLARDING. They do; yes, sir. 

The CnarrnMAN, And a larger charge? 

Col. HARpIS And a larger charge 


(Ilearings, Sixty-fourth Congress, p. 5.) 


Henee when the English ships pass through the Panama Canal, 
although they are measured ander what are known as United 
States rules, a part of these rules those English ships pass 
through in accordance with the English rule, and this is the 
result: American ships, of course, go under the standard Ameri- 
ean rule, but a British ship pays $1,462 tolls than an 
American ship of the same size, when under the Panama Canal 
rule she would have paid $24 more, thus making a discrimina- 
tion in favor of the foreign ship of $1,486 on a sing!e passage. 
In another instance, taking an American and a like British ship 
of the same size, we find « diseriminatien in favor of the British 
ship of $2,878. Again, in the case of an American ship and a 
like Norwegian ship, there is a discrimination in favor of the 
foreign ship of $1,065. Thus the effect of these rules is to give 
a discrimination in favor of foreign ships. 

It was never intended by this Congress that it should be done, 
and this question whether it will incidentally affect the shipment 
of luinber from the Vacifie coast is a mere trifling incident com- 
pared with the great proposition as to whether we are going to 
have a uniform standard rule for the measurement of the ton 
nage of these ships. This is the question that is presented to 
you. If we pass this law to-day there is nothing in the world to 
prevent—if there is some special reason on account of the 
peculiar construction of the ships and the length of lumber, why, 
there should be some distinction made—there is nothing to pre- 
vent these gentlemen who ship lumber from appearing and get- 
ting the rules changed, because this law does not prevent it. 
This merely establishes a standard rule for all shipping, so that 
when they undertake to make the measurements they will hav: 
one standard and ihe foreign ships will not have an advantage 
over the American ships. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I only desire, in the few min 
utes I have, to try to show the unreasonableness of the position 
taken by the gentlemen from Oregon and Washington in re- 
gard to the lumber industry. I am willing to grant for pu 
poses of the argument, although I do not grant it as a fact, 
that they have reason for complaint, and that they are in their 
view discriminated against by reason of this deck-load charge. 

sut I ask this committee, and I ask the gentlemen from Oregon 
and Washington who make this complaint, even if it be true, 


less 


which is the larger problem for this committee to consider? Is 
the discrimination against them, which in dollars and cents, 
according to the figures in the last year, amounted to only 


$145,000, greater than the discrimination against all the ship 
ping of the United States which must pass through the Panam: 
Canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean? In other words 
which is the larger problem we have to deal with, the preserva 
tion of the rights of the shipping of the United States unde: 
the American flag which passes through the Panama Canal 


ne or 
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ihe right of this one particular industry, which, admittedly, 
according to their statement, is discriminated against in the 
pitiable sum of $145,000 in regard te tolls during the year, 
whereas the loss to the Government amounts to $2,797,260 in 
the last few years? 

Therefore you have this great problem presented to you: 
Admitting, for the sake of the argument, that there be something 
in .he argument of the gentlemen from the Western States in 
regard to the lumber industry, are you to consider their com- 
plaint and legislate for that industry alone, or will you legislate 
for the entire commerce of the United States and the vessels 
that sail through the Panama Canal? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That in measuring vessels and determining the 
tells to be paid thereon at the Panama Canal the measurement shall be 
made and tennage determined in all cases by the Panama Canal rules as 
they pow exist or as they may be changed from time to time, and the 
tonnage arrived at by those rules shall be the tonnage to which shall be 
applied the rate fixed by the President for the purpose of determining 


the tolls to be collected, and shall be the tonnage to which shall be 
applied the maximum and mmimum rates now fixed by law or hereafter 


to be fixed for the purpose of determining the maximum and minimum 
tolls which may be charged. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have an 


amendment which I desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers an 
umendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jounson of Washington: Page 1, line 13, 
nsert the following: 

“ Provided, That from and after the date of approval of this act no 
tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the 
United States for the use of the Panama Canal, and all acts or parts of 

‘ts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed.” 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the amendment is not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make it or reserve it? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I make it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to be heard on that. What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Indiana please 
sive the Chair the benefit of his views on the point of order? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, this bill is very 
shert, and reads as follows: 

Be 


it enacted, etc., That in measuring vessels and determining the 








tolis to be paid thereon at the Panama Cana] the measurement shall 
e mide and tonnage determined in all cases by the Panama Canal 
rules as they now exist or as they may be changed from time to time, 
nd the tonnage arrived at by those rules shal! be the tonnage to which 
hall be appiied the rate fixed by the President fer the purpose of 
termining the tolls to be ecllected, 2nd shall be the tonnage to which 
ha plied the maximum and minimum rates now fixed by law 
here ‘r to be fixed for the purpose of determining the maximum 
! minimum tolls which may be charged. 
2. That all laws and parts of taws, rules, and regulations in 
with this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 
. is : a } 
It li thus be seen, Mr. Chairman, that this act deals with | 
ele, solitary thing, and that is the restoration of the | 
Pal xn Canal rules in the measurement of the tonnage of ves- | 
els It ck with thut subject, and that alone. There is 
oth in it that provides for tolls. There is nothing in it on 
he subject of tolls. The onls ject matter dealt with is the | 
ubject of the measurement of the tonnage of vessels. | 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
e! 1 yield? | 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
, ntleman from Washington? . 
Mr. SANDERS of Indians. Yes 
M JOHNSON of Washington. What does the gentleman | 
' this title, “A bill governing the tolls to be paid at 
the P ma Canal”? And every few lines “tolls” are men- | 
oned, and the concluding line, “ of determining the maximum 
and minim | What can mount to? It is all about 
Mr. SANDERS of Indian: Of course, the title does not, 
ler the rules, enter into the question, and the use of the 
ord “tolls” in the bill at all is incidental. This bill relates 
the standard measurement of ships, and nothing else. Of 
uirse, if the gentleman were correct in his suggestion that it 
ws relate to the payment of tolls and fixes the payment of 
folls—which it does not—even then an amendment would not 


© proper in Committee of the Whole which proposes to re- 


lieve it entirely from tolls. That would be clear under the 
decision which ‘ecently had when we had the Bureau of | 
War Risk Insurance case before us. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. What is the purpose of this bill? 
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Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. ‘The purpose of this bill is to pro- 
vide that in measuring ships at the Panama Canal—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And whut else? “And In de- 
termining the tolls.” How can you get away from that? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That in measuring ships at the 
Panama Canal the Panama Canal rules shall be used. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Unfortunately the language of the 
bill does not sustain the proposition of the gentleman. To my 
mind, it declares the purpose of the bill. It says that all of 
this machinery is for the purpose of determining the tolls to be 
collected. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
the tolls to be collected. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The bill is not enacted for de- 
termining the tolls, but it is for the measurement of the ships. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; but what does line 8 


Certainly. 
It is for the purpose of determining 


vo 
say ?— 
That in measuring vessels and determining the tolls te be paid 
thereon. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
the tolls to be collected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But not the rate of tolls. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was just spontaneously replying to the 
gentleman’s suggestion that this bill does not attempt to regu- 
late the rate of tolls at all; but in determining the aggregate 
amount of tolls to be paid the question of measurement is all 
that is considered in this bill, and the rate is not authorized or 
fixed at any rate of toll, but only in arriving at the aggregate 
of tolls the measurement is fixed. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. May I suggest that the language alluded to 
is the language of the existing law, and changes no law at all. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. But is it not a fact that this bill is 
amendatory of existing law? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Of course it changes existing law 
to some extent, but it is not the amendment of any specific sec- 
tion of the law. It is a separate and independent act, specitic- 
ally providing that the Panama Canal rules shall be the stand- 
ard for measuring the tonnage of ships. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It is amendatory of the act which 
does fix the tolls. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Of course, indirectly. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Being amendatory of the act which 
does fix the tolls, any provision which does fix the tolls would be 
germane. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman is in error. ‘The 
gentleman must be familiar with the rule that even if it were 
amendment of a specific section or an amendment of 4 spe 
part of a section you could not bring in other sections. Ii 
comes clearly within the rule that when there is one defi! 
subject matter you can not bring in another entirely forcign 
subject matter. 

But I want to make my point clear that I was underta! 
to make when the gentleman from Indiana asked the ques 
Assuming that this law dealt with the question of collecti 
tolls, it is clear under all the precedents of the House and a 
the rulings of the chairmen of Committees of the Whole 
an amendment proposing that there should be no charge \ 
not be germane. That was held recently when the question cite 
up in the consideration of a bill from this committee, and the 
chairman of the Committee of the Whole, the gentleman f 
Connecticut [Mr. Trrson] rendered the decision. 

Mr. CLEARY. It is to determine the tonnage and not thi 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes; that is more correci. |! 
to determine the tonnage and not the tolls. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman from 
SANDERS] still has the floor, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. If gentlemen will pardon me 
a moment, then I will yield. In the case to which I rete 
sentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tr_son], who was in the 
made this statement: 

What is the subject of the proposed amendment? 


It is for the purpose of determining 


Indiana 


} 


It was an amendment proposing to give free insurance 10! 
years— 

“The term insurance in force shall be continued in force fo! 
years without the payment of premiums.” The object of this a! 
ment, when stripped of all verbiage and reduced to its last ana!) 
to give to the insured two years’ free insurance. ; 

In other words, the present law, as well as the bill under cons 
tion, provides for insurance upon the payment of premiums, Ww bile 
McCullough-Dowell amendment provides for insurance without the | 
ment of premiums. Surely such a radical change of the policy 0 
Government presents a different subject within the inhibition ef th 


the 


In Hinds’ Precedents (sec. 5877) is cited a case in point— 
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Lhe 


Lill: 





CHAIRMAN. Will the 


tS of lndiana. 





rate of tolls has not 


i they may be established. 
upon a proposition to establish a basis for tolls, 
ions are entirely distinct from each other. 
e made germane to the proposition, 
tolls are fixed is no reason why we have a right to 
es of tolls in this bill. 
MERS of Washington. 


mT. 


iuse we are hot eSti 
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i t! of the public lands an amendment 
them to tlers was held not to be germane,” 
roposilion ire related, but ‘‘ two subjects are not 
n I ! l related.”’ 
following have been held not t be 2 e (Hlinds’ Prece- 
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hat wa sed the | 1 of to l 
1 ’ 
is And so il Ins LO ln wietner we ol 
tolls orl LOUS a i t holly seri n 
1 Thar ' +} ] } 
ot indian Che $s ho 1] L this Dill rel 
Is al he only ti rh L lr Dill U 5 
estion of a standard f ur 
\ Il Mr. Chairman, I a ery ongly in favor o 
] } 
) . ricah COastwise shill pill L i lL gladly ote 
4 : ° , Tt? hei 1 
ient if it were germane. but I think this case 
i creat wisdom the rule we have established in 
o question that is not germane to the bill, or the 
graph Hael ( 1ci¢ shuli be considered 
' ' : 
ti Liouse hus au net aay to discuss the 
1 a ’ \ +} . 
‘ tolls f« XY ah Siuipping, Velie ; the 
’ 
d Iii Lilis Dil 
exclusively a bill to determin the standard of 
\merican vessels. Because it says upon that shall 


¢ to do with the fixing 
the tolls but the basis 


It is not germane to estab- 


The 
[t could not 
Because upon the 


Will the gentleman yield? 


reierence | 


| 
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Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. What will the gentleman say 
Volume Y, } in regard to the title, which says that this is a Dill to govern tolls 
to be paid through the Panama Canal. It does not say anything 

about tonnage or measurements, 

Mr. TOWNER. The title enti It is not 
eorrect statement of the ontel of ; Siemens 
to be amended. If th ntlen ( cuage, | 
will sec how that ' 

Chat in 1 LsUr ‘ 
it the Panama (4 
l l in all 4 

may 

Lt] is noth ; 
il \ ] r i 

i ii I Ot 

: 
I r] ' * ; ; 
ot di I u ien t — Ry 
ern 1 oO < — —— ‘ e 4 . 

l , ' 

? ) ‘ f 

yf 4 
nm i n ' 

\ MON’ 4 | \ ' 

MI rOWNER 

MI MONT AC | 
D e : ! e \\ , 

, ; ; 
ment 

Nit roVW ‘ i 

Mi VION i 

y } I i ; 
tie nsa } 

tter ol I na ! oh 
should be f } | é 

mt a ODSTI! | 

Mi TOWNER 

f 

Mr. HULIN 
Liok OL n : , 
subject to the ) i : n 

M TOW NEI I 

iendment. 

The CHAIRMA I , 

Mr. HULING: ( e 





iy mea rent } ti 
nage determin ; ' 
‘except in ise of vessels « cea j | , 
Lt seen to I Ul [ id 
is mude, and it certi } i 
Mr. BARKLEY. Wi yi 
Mr. HULINGS Y¢ 
Mr. BARKLE) j i ‘ . te 
ept coastwise \ ( 1 
on coastwise vesst the fore | 
Mr, HULING \ ‘ 
inen whatey 


Mr. BARKLEY. YX¢ l 

Mr. HULINGS Not at all, | my a 1 ' 

Mr. BARKLEY. Phere uld be mean ‘Mel 
the rules no in 


Mr. HULINGS. Im all cases exce] 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wi 
interesting, but we re diseussing a ] ilar ‘ 
now offered and not an amendment whicl | 

Mr. HULINGS. The point I ‘ tl ! end 


would be germane and wi ld hav the eect « reducil Line 


} : } nae aad a on all 1 ella ie ~ 
tolls on vessels in the coa : ide, and therefore by 
analogy the amendment of Ux an from Washingto 


germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Ch: 
in deciding points of order, i neither his 
opinion upon the merits of the legisintion proposed nor his 
sympathy with or his feeling against the measure advocated, 


ir is ready to rule. The Chair, 


to ¢ xpress 
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There have been several arguments advanced in relation to the 
point of order under consideration, and while the Chair, after 
precedents, feels that there are several counts on 
which the point of order can be sustained will consider only one, 
that of germaneness. The matter of germaneness, of course, is 
one that is filled at times with some uncertainty. There are 
frequently twilight zones, but in this case the .natter seems 
clearly defined. There is one point the Chair wants to speak 
sibout, however, before considering the main question. It was 
advanced by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHNson] 
with reference to the title to this bill. In the opinion of the 
(‘hair the title has comparatively little to do with the body of 
the bill in this case. In Hinds’ Precedents, volume 5, page 411, 
that very thoroughly brought out. The Chair will 
read ihat part of the decision which pertains to the title of a 


consulting 


point is 


bill. It states that the title itself does not affect the essence 
of the bill. Regarding the interpretation of the title, Speaker 
Lhe rale rsol said: 

The question as t whether these seclions are germane can not 


be determined by the title alone, as has been suggested, because an act 
imending an act will always describe the title amended, although it 
may only touch one feature or part of the law; but the whole resolu- 
ion has to be considered and the amendments to the resolution. If this 
was not clear, possibly the title would be brought into consideration. 
Now, as to germaneness: It seems to the Chair that this is a 
iatter of whether or not this particular amendment is properly 
related to the bill itself. The bill provides certain rules for 
measurement of vessels using the Panama Canal, but it 
not provide for the payment of tolls. It merely estab- 
lishes a standard of measurement for ships going through and 
does not prescribe the amount of money which shall be paid 
by the ships themselves. From rule 16, paragraph 7, it is very 
clear, “That no motion or proposition on a subject different 
hat under consideration shall be admitted under color 
amendment.” Therefore it seems to the Chair that the two 
subjects, the subject matter of the bill and the subject matter 


' 


the 


does 


from 


c 
ol 


of the amendment, are not related and the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 
Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 


I send to the Clerk's desk. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. 


report the amendment. 


Page 1, line 15, after the word 
“charged,” insert “ Provided, That in determining the measurement 

f Is engaged in the coastwise trade of the United States and the 
toils to be paid by them the present United States rules of measurement 
shall apply and govern.” 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, this amendment meets every 
objection which has been made, so far as the point of order is 
concerned, although I need not discuss that, no point having 
made against it. It also meets a number of objections 
Which have been made in argument against the prevailing sys- 


HADLEY 


VOsse 





been 
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just as great a charge upon southern pine going westwy 
through the Panama Canal to carry a cargo to Western Soy; 
America as it is upon a cargo coming from the Northwest es: 
ward, carrying a cargo to the Atlantic coast. No vessel carr 
ing a cargo of lumber through the canal to the South Ameri:: 
coast can escape the imposition of a greater burden than 
Same vessel, both vessels loaded to capacity, returning wi 
ore from South America. I submit to you, gentlemen, who ; 
interested in the carrying trade, the South American trade o 
the western coast, that you are alike interested with thos, 
us in the Northwest and on the Pacific coast in shipping to ; 
astern coast through the canal, and under the operation of 
amendment, if we have any faith in our position we 
always stood for in favor of American shipping engaged i; 
coastwise trade, thi. amendment ought to prevail. [Applau 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expire 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, as I gather from a hasty rejdi 
of the amendment, it seeks to give to the coastwise tratfic o{ 
United States the benefit of the United States rules of mess 
ment and eliminates the Panama Canal rules of measureme) 
as to such coastwise traffic. To my mind that would create 
crimination in the application of tolls which would be jus: 
violative of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as was the provisi 
which we took out of the original Panama Canal act, allow 
free tollage for our coastwise ships. It does not seem to 
that the amendment offered by the gentleman from Washi 
will relieve the situation. It would still create a discrimin: 
which the bill we are standing for now would obviate. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak in op 
tion to the amendment. It strikes me that the amendment « 
tainly ought not to be adopted. The object of this bil 
create «a uniform standard of measurement for all shij 
come through the canal. 

The fight is being made by the gentleman from Washin 
to secure an exemption from the operation of these standard 
rules in so far as they apply to the shipment of lumber, but 
order to secure that discrimination in his behalf he offer: 
amendment applicable to all coastwise trade without regii 
its character or the kind of boats that go through the can 
his amendment is adopted, his discrimination becomes more e 


| tensive than that which we are seeking to correct by thi 


|; San 


under consideration now. We might take two ships of the s: 
type and tonnage, leaving New York Harbor at a given ti) 
both loaded with the same cargo, but one of them destine: 
Francisco and the other destined for the western cox 
South America, and one of them—the one going to San | 


| cisco—would be entitled to measurements according to the Unit 


tem of measurement. It takes care of the contention that we ! 
ure discriminating against ourselves in the case of foreign | 


vessels, since under the operation of this amendment foreign 
vessels would pay in accordance with the new system provided 
it Under the operation of the amendment vessels 
engaged in the coastwise trade of the United States would pay 


this bill 


on the basis of the measurement in accordance with the United | 
States rules, being the rules which now govern in the case of | 


deck loads. It would prevent the discrimination against deck | 
loads. It would not contravene any system of tonnage measure- | 
ment now in force against those commodities or cargoes carried 


under deck, 


and it would coordinate all of the objections and 
remove all discriminations which have been complained of on 
both sides of the question here to-day. 
the burdens now borne by 


crease American and 
American shippers. 


commerce 


this matter to departmental sources to determine the question 
of an appropriate rule to govern in the case. That suggestion 


was made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWwALr]. 
But it is my view that the Congress should determine the policy 
which should control in a matter of this magnitude and impor- 
tance, and that that should not be delegated as a departmental 
function to departmental sources to determine the appropriate 
rules to be applied to a case of this magnitude. The question 
which is presented by this agreement, tersely stated, is this: 
Whether the Congress will favor our own American shipping 
and our own American shippers engaged in the coastwise 
trade of the United States to the extent of relieving at least 
the decklead from an additional imposition which is not 
charged in the case of any other cargo. You may say that this 
is a matter of earning capacity, and you should charge accord- 
ing to the earning capacity. But in the last analysis there is 


no question but the fact remains that in the case of lumber the 
additional burden upon the commodity, and it is 


eharge is an 


This is no time to in- | 


It may be very well to speak of referring | 


States rules of measurement, but the other cargo, going fro 
same port, by an American ship, would be compelled to u 
the measurements in operation under the Panama Canal rulk 
And there is the discrimination in behalf of one American 
ment as against another, the same cargo, the same ship, 
same service. 

Mr. JOHNSON 
Is there anything 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


of Washington. Will the gentlemai 
wrong with that? 


Certainly there is something wrong with 


it. We corrected that discrimination when we, as the 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Escn] has suggested, repealed 
part of the original act giving free tolls to the coastwis iC 
The object in this amendment is not to give free tolls to coas 
wise trade, but to give coastwise vessels the benefit of a mesure 


ment which permits them to pay smaller tolls than other .\ 


can ships destined to other ports. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That 
overcharging of tolls on deck-load business in coastwise 
Mr. BARKLEY. It is not designed to prevent the ov: 
for deck loads. It is designed to prevent the payment 
on deck loads, notwithstanding the hold of the ship 
ured by capacity is entirely loaded and pays its own pro! 
of the freight. The object of the amendment is to prev 
ing any tolls for shipment of lumber oer ether commodities 
deck and not covered by permanent shelter. It 
that if this amendment is adopted it not only does 1 
the discrimination we are seeking to eliminate, but deu! 
Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, in the illustration U 
man has just given of two ships going from New Yor! 
through the Panama Canal, one destined to San Fra 
Pacifie ports in the United States and the other 
America, there is no discrimination so far as the Hl: 
fote treaty is concerned in such an arrangement, for (he 
that no ship under a foreign flag can carry eoods | 
York to San Francisco, while all the ships in the 
engage in trade from New York to South America. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FORDNEY. = Yes, sir. 


i 
io 


is designed 


See) 








L919. 


BARKLEY. 
int beth these ships were American ships flying the Ameri- 
of them destined for San Francisco and the other 
ad for South America, both of the same character and with 
ne kind of cargo. 
FORDNEY. That exactly what I am talking 
engaged in the foreign trade and the other is not. 
BARKLEY And both carry American products. 
ORDNEY The ship engaged in foreign trade does come 
ipetition with foreign ships, but the ship engaged in do- 
trade does not c j 


ships. 
BARKLEY. It 


My illustration was based upon the assump- 


ry 


one im 


HOUT. 





me in competition with foreign 


has 


a monopoly. 




















FORDNEY. Monopoly? What are you talking about? 
amendment violate our treaty? Unless « Ss are 
n competition with foreign ships, there is no di mi 
there? 

ARKLEY Let nie answer tha 
IRDNEY Yes swe it La I C thil ) 
LEY. I will mal livery des] { i 
vl 1\ Well, 
LEY The fact one is in n ic { l 
Lo! » trac eS nor ¢« moe on 
I h « hem be oA ans 
Nic\ Y« ire I about tl tres { ee! 
\ d foreign countrie ind violations of t 
R KY. My oy sitio » this nendme is { 
treaty br ipon the ! hat re Wise I's} 
monopoly. I ney ention he eary at 
ai ic} It was your argu tt if : . 
both are American ships, one « t 
t] othe 1 dom tl { I s 7.2 co00d 
no iscrin ation. If we oO ive free toll t 
» engaged in the coastwise trade, we are no 
long Ss \ chara he same rate f + in 
nama Cal man American ship engag n 
that is ch ged t ’ shi] under v ot flac 
n foreign trade 
I LEY. Will the n ( 
EY. Yes 
iKLEY. In t rs that I did 
ie Hay-Pauncefot eaty did not base my 











LEY Ly l th entien 1 think t] f tha 
‘ vessel S a monopol ( n not | the 
l foreign vessels have 
IRDNEY 4 monoply? It wi ntended to a 
our own ships when Congress passed the law resery 
ade to American ships. WI! other constructio1 
upon that act than that it was intended for a 
American ships? Foreign ships have and wil 
\merican ships from the seas, becaus they cal 
ships cheaper than we can eperate om i wa 
de r or Ame an shij You are sen 
nd so am JI, to legislate for our own peopl 
rr, be ‘ e legislate f oreigners | Appl se. | 
\LEY Does not the gentleman t 
MDNEY ihe Repu can Party is not : all ¢ ec 
next general election we can elect one Presiden 
States, but we do deubt that t tv one 
aies and the other for Eu e rest o 
RI, Ly Wi uld the gentleman permit 
RINI That is what you are trying to follow right 
‘ tion of our President that we dictate t he 
RKLEY. If the gentleman is not alarmed at the 
liepublican prospects, he is hard to alarm. Does not 
think that the fact that these ships do have a 
ufficient discrimination without permitting them 
els measured according to a standard that 
‘ oO oe? 
ORDNEY No, l ul a protectionis and you are a 
I 
RKLBY Oh. n That has nothing to do with the 
RDNEY. There is as much difference 


betweel vo 


d mine as between night and day. 
ARKLEY. I am very proud of that differe 
MRDNEY. So am I. 

CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
‘DNEY| has expired. 

‘IMS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
cu] referred to that which ought to settle this matter 


nce 
Lice, 
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beyond any 


question whatever The provisions of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty and of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty both covet 
this question, and the snod nee in 1] reaty provisi <Q 


between giving them entire 
































re ft to in the coastwise tra 
and giving any other discriminati: avor, be e these treatis 
both refer to full equality in charges end everything els The 
provide that they shall be equa nd al i 1 jus ' 
tions using the canal, 

Now, you say that we are to ] ( ! a S 
in part free tolls to the American \ in coa Y 
provision which would not apply ) Is tries 
and that is, as a matter of course, a vi n of the er } 
spirit of the tre S 

Mr. SIMS. WN A I will yi (‘a 
nd the Brit SSLO | VE ‘ ( | 
and the Atlan n hev havea c« 
coasts 1 } t se ? t 
ti } SSeESS ) 

\ IHINSO } } 

ul ( 

I LN ‘ 1 l »¢ y 
If we did I ( i ( | 

t > CO yt ‘ 

N t ‘ 

Cat B | 
have to n a « 
ane Was 

Mr. JOHNS | And tle 
th a ( 1 ’ 

BK ‘ I hiy f 
{ YF y 
s} ips ( 

M SIMS + } Oo $ y i ’ VV - 

5 [M ] i al to | \ 
igains i i 4 T 

, ae rg , 

‘ \ ( nae a 

Mr. TINCHI] \ ( ‘ 

M SIM 

M iN bil | } f ‘ 
| { t S es } 

l I e R 
Mr. IMs ‘I Ki : n 
1 « Sq oul s 

1] r I ( a But i 
unwriiter hi perl : 
fun with eactl ( [ Laugl | 

Mr. HADLEY \ L the 

Mr. SIMS 5 

Mr. HADLEY { ; g i 
see that this : t is not offered in Si 
bill, but for the ] se OL ll 

vel } 

Mr. SIMS. Everybody can 1 

\T HAD! Ky Tt \ oni { 

t wT l ft yl 

I S S S 
Qi of ) Ie ( l f 
f D ( ; ' 

\ HADLI ] Tal es i S © 4 S 
ca Ol l stwise d 
to preven take or ippers 
p1 li oO] ~ 

The CHAIR 4° | rt t! ntlen 1 fro ennes 

as ¢ ired 

Mr. DENISON i Chairman, I ris ‘ Sitio 
moti to strike out the last word 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from I ois 


for five minutes 














Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman and I \ize 
with my friend Mr. HAptey and frie! \ from 
Washington in their view But I \ ieir purpose is, 

] 4 t] t] I represent the lumber dis- 
and that of the other gentlemen who rep! t the lumber di 
tricts, and who are 1 1 to prevent the enactment of this 
legislation in the interest of the lumber shippers. But I appeal 





to the Republican Members of the House not to allow 
ef this free-tolls question to becloud issue 
Do not let that mislead you, gentlemen, 
to an amendment to it which 
rying to enact very important legislation. 


especially 
the resurrection 
that is presented here 
to vote against thi 
will kill if. 


I 
t 
tl 


ie 


s bill or 


vote 











We are 
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The P nal at present not paying operating expenses, 


ahama Ca is 

and we are tryjug to equalize and correct the situation down 
there 

Mr. MILLER Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield for a 
qiiestion ¢ 

Mr. DENISON. I am very sorry I can not. I would yield to 
my friend from Washington as soon as I would to any other 
Member of the House, but I have only five minutes. 

Now, then, this discrimination in the amount of the tolls in 
fuver of the American Coastwise vessels, as proposed by the 
sinendment, is exactly the same question in principle as that of 





allowing coastwise vessels to use the canal entirely free of 
tolls. It is the same in principle. We all know what the atti- 
tude of the President is without regard to the merits of the 
question or the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. We know 
what his attitude is; and the amendment of the gentleman 
from Washington |Mr. HApLey] is adopted and this bill passes 
in that form, we knew just what will become of it. The Presi- 
dent will veto and we will get no legislation at all on this 
subject, which is something that we ought to have now. 

Mr. WASON Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. DENISON Lam sorry I can not. 

Mr. WASON. I was going to ask the gentleman where he gol 
his information about the President's views? 

Mr. DENISON. Lei us not go into that question of free tolls. 
Let us pass this necessary legislation now; and when the proper 












time comes—when we get a President who enfertains the same 
view we do on the subject of free tolls for American coastwise 
vessels—we can then bring in legislation here and repeal the 
present law if we think it ought to be repealed. But let us not 
mutilate this meritorious bill here by iacking onto it un amend 
ment which will have the effect of doing what these gentlemen 
from the Pacific coast want to do—defeat the bill. That is the 
question. |Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman froin Illinois 
— expired. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amendment 

fered by ithe gentleman from Washington [Mr. HAp Ley]. 

"The qu lestion was taken; and on a division (suggested by the 
Chair) there were—ayes 30, noes G4. 

So the amendment was rejected, 

REED of West Virginia Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
an amendment 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Che Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rrep West Virginia: Page 1, lines 3 
and 4, after the word “ the,” in line 3, strike cut the words “ tolls to be 
paid ’’ and insert in lieu thereof the word “ tonnage.”’ 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
is merely to make the language of the bill conform to the purpose 
of the law, as explained by members of the committee in the 
debate on the recent point of order. It is insisted that the 
purpose of the law is to set up a method to measure vessels, to 
determine tonnage, and not tolls. I do not contend that my 
amendment will in any way change the meaning of the section, 
but it will make plain the fact that this is a law for measuring 
vessels and not for fixing assessing tolls. In line 12 a proper 
reference is made to tolls, and in my opinion that is the a ae 
place in the section where reference need be made toa tolls 

Mr. SWEET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. SWEET. If I understand the gentleman's amendment 
eorrectly, it will r in measuring vessels to determine the 
tonnage to be paid.” is the tolls that are to be paid. 

Mr. tE FE I) of Wes rginia No; the language as amended 
will } ' easuring is to determine the tonnage thereon 
it e Panama Can: ‘he words “to be paid” are stricken 
( Phe fin of t bill relates to measuring of vessels 

nd determining tonnagt Near the end of the bill the purpose 
of the measurir nd determining of tonnage is explained to be 
ecessary tt aecerhiinh tolls, 

Mr. SWE i Yes; but in line 5 the tonnage is in there, 

Mr. REED a West Virginia. Yes; that is correct; and the 
word in line 3 sho uld also be “ tonnage” instead of “tolls.” As 
I have already ated, thi ‘st part of the bill relates to meas- 

ring to determine tonni but not measuring to determine 
tolle 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the question is, Shall we have 


a rule of measurement for the computation of the tolls of the 


Panama Canal which fairly measures the carrying capacity of 
the vessel, or shall we have a rule which tempts men to build 
hips in such a way as to enable them to carry cargo and dodge 
the payment of tolls—a rule under which certain classes of 
eargo go through the canal without the payment of the tolls 
other classes of cargo pay’? In other words, shall we have an 
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honest rule based on the carrying capacity of the ship, or si 
We have a dishonest rule under which certain ships and « 
tain classes of cargo will enjoy a certain exemption from 
While all other ships and all other cargoes pay full tolls’ 

It is true that under the modification of the Panama ¢ 
rules which we are endeavoring to remedy some of our fe! 
citizens on the north Pacific coast were able to get their carey, 
through the canal more cheaply than they otherwise wou 


able to do. But the question is—— 
Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yiel 
Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. Let me siate th: 


But the question is, Is it fair that they shall ask that a 


at least, of certain Classes of cargo shall go through wi 
the payment of tolls? Is it fair that we shall thus disc: 
nate in favor of certain ships and certain classes of ea: 
If these gentlemen pass on to the American consumer o 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts the benetit which they obtai 
present arrangement of tolls, then there is no aAdvant; 
them in the arrangement. On the other hand, if they 
pass on to the American consumer on the Athintic 
coasts the benefits they secure under the present arrange: 
then there is no justification for the remission or low 
the exemption from tolls on their behalf. Now I yield 


gentleman from Washington. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman does yo: 
to have the committee believe that any ship from the 
Pacific coast has gone through the canal paying less t! 
proper toll charges on its net tonnage as indicated? 1 
words, any ship loaded with lumber to its base cap: 
charged its full tonnage capacity if it have only half a cai 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairinan, my friend from Wa 
juggles with terms. The gentleman is correct in his state: 
but he is making a statement that, while it is correct, rela 
condition that ought to be remedied and which we 


Ss! 


ire pro 
to remedy. It is true that certain interested parties 
abled to secure a modifieation of the Panama rules 
tain cargo placed on the open deck does not pay full to 


passage through the canal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, this modification 
whereby classes of cargo carried on open decks are not req) 
to pay full toll. If they are to continue to have that exempt 


the gentleman frou 


five 
the 


Lthiute 
reque 


for 


to 


Mr. Chairman, | ask 
Is there objection 


there must be some good reason for it bottomed on soun 
policy. We can not afford to give certain shippers in 
of the country an advantage over other shippers unless 


the public interest to do it. As I said a moment ago, if thos 
buy lumber on the Gulf coast or on the Atlantic coast 
through the canal are to receive the benefit of these lo 
in the aggregate, then there is no advantage to the shipp 
receives the exemption. 

On the other hand, if he obtains it and keeps it, we are 


him an individual and special benefit which we are not 
in doing. I am one of those who do not believe that 
folks on the north Pacifie coast want any special advant 
is true that at one time we exempted American coast 
pers altogether from the payment of tolls through th 
and many believed that wise. Most people did until t! 
dent changed his mind, and at least the Democratic 


Sif ( ( 


gress changed its mind with the President overnight. 5 

is all behind us. 
We have now provided for the payment of tolls by 

alike. That is, we assumed we had, but the fact is tha 

ing lumber shipped in open spaces on the deck the ru 

modified so that considerable lumber goes through \ | 

payment whatever. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, Mr. Chairman, 1 

that that is not correct. 
Mr. MONDELL. It is true that a part of it ¢ 

without the payment of tolls; or, to put it anoih 


cargo as a whole passes through the canal at a lowe! 


the average paid per ton of cargo, If that is not so, 
gentlemen protesting for? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. For this reason: 1! 


ship 


possible to load a bulky cargo in the hold of a 
charged full tonnage tolls. 


Mr. MONDELL. Oh, that is begging the question. Tf son 
men will prove that lumber is a commodity that shou! re hee 
cheaper when brought through the enews, © er oe 

tolls, then Ww ga 


mission of tolls, or have a special rate ot 























































































S10). 


der the matter with a view of charging the loss of tolls to |} 
Public Treasury and let the people pay it. I submit we 
ld at least understand what the proposition is. I am of 


pinion that when the matter is fully understood the good 
le of the Pacifie Northwest will be content to pay a fair | 
tolls under the Panama rules on the basis of its net 
iw and carrying capacity. It is the fair, reasonable, sen- 
rule, and it can injure no man. [Applause.] I 
ugainst the repeal of the provision in the Panama act ex 

American coastwise trade from the payment of tolls, 

repeal was accomplished. Now let us carry out the rule 
usurement fairly and equitably. We would be inclined to | 
nue the slight benefits that some north Pacific shipping re- 
~ if it were not for the fact that in doing so we confer | 
ereater benefit on foreign shipping. We can not afford | 
a million dollars annually in tolls in order that a benefit 
ting to a few thousands may be enjoyed by a few north 


at 


honest 





{ shippers. 
ir. WOOD of TIndiann. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
t five words. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 

I think it very important that this bill should become a 

ir is important for the purpose of saving millions of 

to the United States each year because of the action 
British maritime nation. Gov. Harding informed the 


ee visiting in Panama last spring—and he has repeat- 
vod the same matter in his report with reference to this ; 
matter—that while the rule for measurement is practi- | 
/ same between the United States and Great Britain, by | 
of Great Britain’s interpretation of the rule and their | 
ation and subterfuges to which they resort, it results | 
ss to the United States climbing into the millions each | 
[t may be possible that the law now proposed will work 
utal hardship to the northwestern shippers. Whether it | 
not I am not prepared to say, but this I do know that 
oes work a hardship, it is so infinitesimally small com- 
ith the great loss that the United States is sustaining 
itly by the application of the law and through the manip- 
and subterfuges and interpretation of Great Britain 


ein well afford to suffer the same. 
to call attention to the fact that the example set in 
rpretation of the cargo-measurement rule by Great 


io the loss and detriment of the United States is just a 
of the interpretation that will be made in reference to 
e of nations when we submit ourselves to that magnifl- 
trument,. [Laughter and applause. ]} 
Knglish language to Great Britain means one thing; it | 
to us quite a different thing. She has already announced | 
ier jnterpretations of certain parts of this league of na- | 
ll be in the event it is put to the test, and from this 
ement we know it would be inimical to the United 
Government. It might be interesting to know what the 
of Panama think with reference to the change concern- 
passage of coastwise vessels through the Panama Canal. | 
been a matter of mystery ever since the President over- 
anged front with reference to the passage of American 
» vessels toll free as to the reason that prompted that | 
Various conj.ctures and suppositions have been made. 
sa very concrete one now existing in Panama to the effect 
an had made a little bit of demonstration against the 
States at a time when the President had not assumed | 
tial spirit that he now professes. 
tht become embroiled with Japan. England at that time 
tered into partnership wit. Japan. She had one of the 
ecret treaties that she has now in her pocket. She knew 
tude of Japan toward the United States and the feeling | 
ined by the President of the United States regarding } 
and, taking advantage of that feelir she proposed that 
United States would change her law with reference to the | 
of American coastwise vessels toll free through the 
that she would keep Japan off of our backs. The Presi- 
f the United States, according to this idea advanced in 
| 1, yielded to the siren voice of Great Britain, as he yielded 
inny another occasion to that same voice. The kaw was | 
el so that an American vessel was prohibiled from going | 
ithe Panama Canal without the payment of toll. In the | 
of recent events this explanation has many of the earmarks 
bliusibility. [Applause.] 
CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. | 
5 of * Vote!”] The question is on agreeing to the amend: | 
{fered by the gentleman from West Virginia. 
« question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
‘Clerk read as follows: 
~. That all laws and parts of iaws, rules, and regulations in con 
i this act be, and the same ar hereby, repealed 


He was fearful that | 
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Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chi: 
rise and report the bi 
mendation. 

The motion was agi 

Accordingly the con 


sumed the chair, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Committee of th 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com 


mittee, having had 
with the recommendat 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Spe 
title of the bill at the ] 


u consideration the bill H. R. T01 
had directed him to report the same back without amendmet 

ion that the bill do pass. 

“ker, I wish to offer an am nent to the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
Was read the third time. 


The SPEAKER. T! 
The question was ta 


aves 
seemed to have it. 
Mr. RAKER. Division, Mr. Speaker. 
The House divided ; and there were—ayes 97. 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. 
point of order that 
there is no quorum. 
Sergeant at Arms w 
call the roll. 


il] 





The question was tuken; and there were—yeas 265, nays 14 
answered “present ” 4. net voting 146, as follows: 
YEAS—265 

| Alexander Doughtor Kinkaid Romjt 
Almon Dowell Kitchin Rose 
Anderson Dra Kleczk Rous« 

} Andrews, Md Dunb Kraus Rowe 
Andrews, Nebr Dunn Lampert Rucker 
Ashbrool Langley Sanders, Ind 
Aswell Lanham Sanders, La 
Ayres Lankford Sanders, N. Y, 
Babka 1 Larsen Saunder Va. 
pankhead { Layton Schall 

| Rarbou sch Lee, Ga Sells 
Barkley Evans, Mont Lehibach Sieg 
Begg Iivans, Nebr Lesher Sims 
Benson Evans, Nev Linthicum Slemp 
Slack Fairfield Little Smith, Idaho 
Blackmon “ess Lonergan Smith, Mich 
Bland, Ind Fitzgerald Luce Smithwick 
sland, Va Kocht McDuffie Snyder 
Blanton fordn MeFadden Steagall 
3olies Foster MeGlennot Stedman 
Sowers ireemal McKiniry Steele 

| Box French McLane Steenerson 
Briges Gallivan MacCrat: Stephens, Miss 
Brinson Gandy Madden Stevenson 

| Brooks, Lil. Ganly Mages Strong, Kans 
Brooks, Pa Gard Manstie Strong, Da 
Browne Garland Mapes Sweet 
Browning Garner Marti: Swope 
Buchanan Garret Mays Taylor, Tenn 
Burdick Glynn Michener Temple 
Burroughs (700d Minahan, N. J Thomas 
Byrnes, S. ¢ Goodall Monahan, Wi: rimber!ak« 
Byrns, Tenn. Gould Mondell Tincher 
Campbell, Kans (iraham, Lil Montague Tinkham 
Campbell, Pa Green, lowa Mooney fowner 
Candler Greene, Mass Moore, Ohio Upshaw 
Cannon Griest Moore, Ta. Venabk 

| Cantrill (-riffin Morgan Vestal 
Carawas Hamilto Mott Vinson 
Carss Hardy, Col Nelson, Mo Volstead 

| Carter Hardy, ‘Tex Nelson, Wi Walsh 
Chindblom Ilastings Newton, Minn Walters 
Christopherson Hlayder (Connor Wason 
Clark, Mo. Hernand Ogden Watkin 
Cleary Ilerse) Oldfield Weaver 
Coady llersn Olive: Webb 
Cole Llicke Overstreé Webster 
Collie! Iie Padgett Welling 
Connall; Hi Park Welty 

| Cooper lloch Parrish Whaley 
Coples lfollan Pell White, Kans. 
Crisp tloughton Phelan White, Me, 

| Crowthe: iluddleston Platt Williams 
Cullen tindspeth Purnell Wilson, La. 
Dal Hulings Quin Wilson, Pa. 
Dallinger lilumphre) Radclitte Wingo 
Darrow l2o¢ Rainey, J. W Winslow 
Davey Tohnson, Ky Ramseyer Wise 
Davis, Mim Johnson, Mi Randall, Wis Wood, Ind 
Davis, Tenn lones, Pa Rayburn Woods, V2 
Denison Tuul Reber Wright 
Dent Kellet Reed, N.Y Lates 
Dewalt Kelley, Mic! Reed, W. \ Young, N. Dak 
Dickinson, Me Kendall Rhodes Young, Tex. 
Dickinson, Iowa. Kiess Ricketts 
Dominick Kincheio Robsion, Ix, 

Doremus King Rogers 
NAYS 14 
Curry, Calif Jame Mille Sinnott 
Histon Johnson, Wash. Osborne Summers, Wash. 
Hadley Kahn Raker 
Hawley Lea, Calif Rodenberg 


The gentleman 
ihere is no quorum present, and obviously 


o)o>( 


wwe 


6 


lirman, I move that the committee do 
ll to the House ith a favorable 


pice\ 
recon 
ed Lo. 


mittee rose: and the Speaker having re 


nder 


roper time. 


wd read the 
ie question is on the passage of the bill. 


ken, and the Speaker announced the 


from California makes the 
‘The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 


notify absent Members, and the Clerk wil 


| ata n ene nn 


G2 


{ ntil 


Mia 


\ir 


Ir 
Ih 


\j 


Mi 


Mii 


\fir 


\Ir 
Vii 
fi 


I 
\Fy 


Mr 


\ir. 


I) 


\} 


\I 


Mii 


Al 


yil 


Mr. ] 
Ir 
Mr. 


af 


e 
> 





McPHERSON 


LONGWORTI 


McKENz 
ACKERMA 
L\CHARACTH 


ANTTIONY 
Dyer with 


IRELAND Will 
COSTELLO with 
Dakota 


Mr. TAYtor 


Mr 


Pennsylvania w 


[CK UNLEY 


Mevp with 
SANFORD With 
THOMPSON With Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
tHlow ARnp 
3 Of South Carolina 
ENS Of Ohio with Ma. Ferris. 
Nebraska with Mr. Goopwin o 
Michigan with Mr. PLA. 
IHlinois with Mr. SanarH. 
GOLDPOGLE, 


with Mr. 


FULLER O 
Vir. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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| 


j 


Kenzi 
VicKeown 
MeoKintey 
MeLaughiin 
McLaughlin 
McPherson 
MacGreg« 
Maher 
Mant 
Maso 
Mead 
Merritt 
Moon 
foore, Va 
loore iT 
Morin 
Mudd 
Murph 
Neely 
Newton, Mo 
Nicholls, 8. 





SISSO 


Bool) 


of ‘Tennessee 


i. RAINEY 


ba.d 


hode Island with Mr. J 


New York. 


\ 


son of Virginin 


yror of Colorado. 


s of Texas 


with Mir. Rov 


Mr. Sa 


ith Mua. int 
of Arkansas 


ith Mr. McCrintrec. 


Row 
Kubey 
Subath 


Sanfor 


r. Scott 


Seulls 
Sears 

Sherwood 

Shreve { 
Sinelair i 
Sisson 

Small 

Smith, 1! 
Smith, N. Y. 
Snell 
Stephens, Ohi 
Stiness 
Sullivan 
Summers, Tex. 
faylor, Ark 
laylor, Colo 


et 


ee 


Niehols, Mich ‘Thompson 
Nolan rillman 
(onm Tilsen 
‘) ‘ Treadw 
" Vail 
Vare 
Voig 
Ward 
Watson, la 
I Watson, \ 
Wheeler 
Wilson, [il 
Reavis Woodyard j 
Riddicl Zihiman | 
: an 
Robiy N. 4 | 
! it’s 
} 
7 : } 
Ron SON © Nortn ¢ Ia ‘1 


Mr. Ranvarr of California. 

ith Mr. Rrogpan. | 
JOUNSTON Ne Yor ; 
sas \ j 
P 


McK Kkow N 
f Virginia 


\ ONE) 


ISHIER, 


ee 


{ 


A 
a tits 
at 


Mr. Notanw with Mr. O'’CoNNELT.. 

Mr. STINESS with Mr. Doourng. 

Mr. Moores of Indiana with Mr. Gopwin of North (x 

Mr. Titson with Mr. Donovan 

Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania with Mr. Breumpacen 

Mr. VorTer with Mr. Nerery. 

Mr. Reavis with Mr. Moon. 

Mr. SNewx with Mr. reps. 

Mr. Warp with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Woovyanrp with Mr. Ber. 

Mr. McCuritocu with Mr. Branp. 

The result of the vote was announced us above record 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doi 
will open the doors. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to t] 
of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin of 
amendment to the title of the bill, which the Clerk will 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the title so as to read: “A bill previding that thi 
Canal ke shall govern in the measurement of vessels fo) 
tolls.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to thy 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

On inoiion of Mr. Escs, a motion to reconsider the 


Which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


WOMAN SUPFRAGE, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a coma 
from the secretary of state of the State ef Alabama. ann 
the rejection by the legislature of that State of the pix 
amendment to the Constitution of the United State { 


right of suffrage to women. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WadN and Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, by unaninious 
vere scranted leave to revise and extend their ren 


‘ yon the bill AH. R. TOS 
INVESTIGATION OF SUGAR SUPPLY AND PRICE 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Comm 
Interstate and Foreign Cemmerce, IT call up House resolitio: 
150, a resolution offered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
{Mr. Tinknam], directing the Federal Trade Commissi: 
make an investigation as to sugar shortage. This reso 
was on the Unanimous Consent Calendar and was objected | 
but through some misapprehension. I think the matter «: 
disposed of in a very few minutes, for I do not know 
objection to the resolution. If there is no objection, I 
the resolution be laid hefore the House and read for actio! 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin calls 
resolution, Which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


jlouse resolution 150 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission is hereby 
make an immediate investigation and report to the House of lep! 
entaiives its findings on the subject of sugar used for domest I 
manufacturing purposes, both as to its market price, whol 


retail, and whether these prices are reasonable; and the amo ( 
sugar now in the United States, both raw and refined, in the possessiol 
of sugar refiners, wholesale dealers, er in storage ; said investigation | 
involve a report of supplies in the possessions of the United “tutes, 


raw and refined, and the eauses of the present sugar scarcity. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Escr, a motion to reconsider th 
which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the t 


1.7 


OPERATION OF TRANSPORTATION BUSINESS 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent ty Witt 
draw the conference report on the bill S. 641, the bill a 
ing section 10 of the Federal control act, due to the fact the 
ihe statement through some imadvertence was not pub 
with the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous con 
withdraw the conference report on the bill S. 641. ! 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, E would like wiantneus 
if possible, to refile it before midnight to-night. 


isk-s 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin ask< ("" 
mous consent that, if possible, he may file for prinuns 
midnight to-night the same conference report, so that 
appear in the Recorp to-morrow. Is there objection. 

i pause.] The Chair hears none, 


ay 








1919. 


Mir. ESCH. 


our. 
The motion was agreed to: accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 40 
inutes p.m.) the House adjourned until Thursday, Octob« 


1919 
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ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. Speaker, T move that the House do now 


at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


ad- 


r 2, 


lider clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
en from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


! 


\ 


lette 


dered 


r from the Secretary of Commerce, transmit 


I Doc. No. 253): to the Committee on Mili 


to be printed, with illustration. 


| 


ting | 
suest that the commissioned personnel of the Coast and Geo- | 
Survey be included in House bill 9204, which is now before | 
Congress (I 
irs and ordered to be printed. 

\ letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, wi 
from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
ination of Lorain Harbor, Ohio, with a view to the extension 
e east breakwater and enlarging and deepening the harbor 
(Hi. Doe. No. 254) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 


tary 


th a 


PORTS OF COMMIPPTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 


RESOLUTIONS. 


r chiuse 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- | 


repor 


ted from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 


and 


ed to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 
GOULD, from the Committee on the Library, to which was | 
ed the bill CH. R. 8082) to provide for the erection of 


riais 


was discharged from the consideration of the bill 


and the entombment of bodies in the Arlin 


(No. 344), which said bill and report were referred to the 


Calen 
GREE 


dar. 
INE of Massachusetts, from the Committee on 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


the | 
int Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill 
3) extending the provisions for the regulation of steam 
; to vessels owned or operated by the United States Ship- 
Board, and for other purposes, reported the same without 
dment, accompanied by a report (No. 345), which said bill 
nort were referred to the House Calendar. 


er clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


cranti 
Sil ine 


BLIC 


er ela 


\Er. 


ntrodi 


ng an increase of pension to Samuel J. MeDor 
‘was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


(H. Rh. 


ald, | 


BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


ise 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo 
iced and severally referred as follows: 


OSBORNE: A bill (Hf. R. 9641) to authorize the 


riuls 


See- 


of Commerce to lease Santa Barbara Island, Calif., and 
lier purposes ; to the Committee on Interstate and Fo 


ree, 


Mir. 4 


MINSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9642) 


ng the establishment of a light vessel to mark the 


o Gr 


‘ir. Reé 


‘eign 


wu- 
> ell- 


avs Harbor, Wash.; to the Committee on Appropri- 


IBSLON of Wentucky: A bill CH. R. 9645) gran 


iting 


hal pay to soldiers, sailors, and marines who served in 


> War; 


to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Mir. OVERSTREET: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 


He fe 


ri 


220) 


” the free use of surplus motor trucks, motor- 
i vehicles, rollers, and other surplus equipment of the 
Hepartinent by the several States of the Union for perma- 
oud building; te the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mi. BROWNE: Joint resolution (HI. J. Res. 221) pr 
the distribution of motor-propelled vehicles and motor | 


io the Committee on Military Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 


tivo 


sion 


ir. ASTIBROOK : 


iced and severally referred as follows: 


® Henry Athey; to the Committee on Invalid 


‘ir. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (UH. R. 9645) grantin 


r : 
rCUSLONS. 


Mir. ct 


LEARY: A bill (FH. R. 9646) for the relief of 
the 


derrick Capitol: to the Committee on Claims. 


vid 


A bill (HL. R. 9644) granting an increase 


Pen- 


fun 


of pension to John Russell: to the Committee on In- 


the 


ay 
Infan 
Tilde 


sy 


grant 


Canavey; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (CH. R. 9650) granting a pension to Elsie Gardner: 
| to the Committee on Pensions. 


Als 


Patrick Devlin: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 9652) granting a per 


‘irginia Pollard; to the Committee on Invalid 


sion 
Pensi 


By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 9653) granting a pension to 
John Minahan, alias John Bagley; to the Committee on Tnvalid 


Pensi 


By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 9654) for the relief of t] 
High Clothing Co, (Inc.) ; to the Committee on Claims. 


Mr. FULLER of M: 


try or Quartermaster Corps in the United States Army: 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 9648) for the relief of Sam 
n; to the Committee on Claims. 


| authorize the appointment of Rafael A. Segarra as captain of 


Mr. KENNEDY of 
ing a pension to El 


o, a bill (F 


to Sarah 


ons. 


ons, 


{. R. 9651 


By Mr. LESHER: A bi 


Sarah E. Dieffenbacher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
sy Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9656) for t) 


relief of Second Lieut. Rol 


Clain 


by Mr. NELSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9657) granting an 
increase of pension to W. I’. Reed; to the Committee on Inval 


Pensi 


is, 


ons. 


Also, a bill (1 
| Clara 
gton | 
vial amphitheater, in Arlingion National Cemetery, Vir- | 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 


J. Sitton; 


Also, a bill (H 


SO: 
By 


Saral 


to the Com 


1. R. 9658) granting an increase of pension to 
to the Commitiee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9659) granting a pension to Sarah J. Bates; 
to the Committee 


on Inva 
R. 9660) 


mittee on 


Mr. REBER: A Dill 


1 bk. Pugh; 


to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. RICKETTS: A 
of pension to William W 


valid 


Pensions 


Also, il bill ct 


{f, Kh. 9663) granting an increase of pension to 
| Chalmers Canan;: 
By Mr. SANFORD: A bill CH. R. 9664) granting a pension to 


Lo the (C' 


Sylvia Hitcheock ; to the ¢ 


ty Mr. SLEMP: 


Murr 


av Pierce: 


Leatha Chambers: to the 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of Newport Branch, 
No. 7, National Association of United States Civil Service Em 


} 
pioye 


| salar 
| Affairs 


Also, petition of commander in chief Sons of Veterans, ask 
ing Congress to provide necessary laws for the deportation ot 
all unregenerate aliens and those who do not in good faith seek 


to become citizens: to the Committee on Immigration and Nal 


es of Navy 
ies of at le 


uralization. 


By 


By 


Com! 


Mr. CULI 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Yards ai 
“ust 40 1x 


AEN: Pet 


Also, petition ef J. M. 


the passage of House bill 8078; to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 
Also, petition of F, A. 


the passage of House bill 9204; to the Committee on Military 


Affai 


By Mr. MADDEN: Petition of sundry citizens of Chicago, LIl., 
to impeach Woodrow Wilson, *resident of the United States, on 
the ground that without the consent of Congress he has unlaw- 
fully commanded our troops to wage war in Russia and Siberia ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the executive committee of 


the 


rs. 


Lithuanian 


National 


A bill (H. R. 9665) granting a pension to 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (CH. R. 9666) granting a pension to 


ition of R. D. Magill, of New York 
City, protesting against the repeal of the zone postal law; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
Mr. LINTHICUM: 
Baltimore, Md., favoring the passage of House bill 9412; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. H. Dee. Wright, of Baltimore, Md., pro- 
testing against certain provisions of the Cummins bill; to th 
nittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 















































































issachusetts: A bill (CH. R. 9647) to 


Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 9649) 
izabeth Dorothy Canavey and Mary 


) granting an inerease of pension te 


ll (H. R. 9655) granting a pension to 


lin Lester Dixon: to the Committee on 


lid Pensions. 

granting a pension to Joseph R. Lay 
Invalid Pensions. 

(H. R. 9661) granting a pension 
bill (H. R. 9662) granting an increase 
MeceDonatd;: to the Committee on In- 


ommittee on Invalid Pensions. 


‘ommittee on Invalid Pensions. 


Committee on Pensions 


id Stations, requesting an increase in 
‘r cent: to the Committee on Naval 


Petition of R. Keith Compton, o 


Bellamy, of Baltimore, Md., favoring 


Savage, of Baltimore, Md., favoring 





c‘ouncil, appealing to the American 











6232 


Government | people to put a stop to the unlawful aggressions 
of Pollan vninst Lithuania: to the Committee on Foreign 
\f 

I Mr. RAKER: L from Robert Bedgood and the Tight- 
er Gold Mi Co., San Francisco, Calif., protesting against 
the return to th ar-time practice of licensing miners who have 

i@ handling of powder; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, letter from the Newport Branch, No. 7, National Associa- 
tion of United States Civil Service Employees of Navy Yards 
ind Stations, inclosing a copy of petition sent to the Secretary 

f the Navy, requesting an increase of 40 per cent in the salary 
of the clerical employees; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of the Strauss Market (Ine.) and 
itthers, of New York City, favoring the cold-storage bill; to the 
Conunittee on Agriculture. 

\lso, petition of MacArthur Bros. Co., of New York, protesting 
against the passage of Senate bill 2896; to the Committee on 

he Judiciary. 

\lso, petition of P. A. Garraby, of New York, favoring the 

ssage of House bill 2; to the Committee on Pensions, 

SENATE. 
Trrurspay, October 2, 1919. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, in our great interest for the walfare of the 
people of this country, we are not so much disturbed by honest 
differences of opinion as we are anxious that every leader of 
men and every force that goes to make public opinion is right with 
Thee. For Thou art the judge of mankind. Our welfare and 

destiny are in Thy hands. Keep us safely from every evil 
uy. Guide us in the way of truth. We ask it for Christ’s 
Amen. 

The Viee President being absent, the President pro tempore 
\ir. CUMMINS) took the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceedings 
‘ yesterday, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 

ent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Jour- 
Was approve da. 
LANDING OF MARINES IN DALMATIA, 

fhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 

Senate a communication from the Secretary of the Navy, which 
e on the table and be printed in the Rrecorp. 
; e communication is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF 


Washington, 


rHE NAvy, 


October 1, 1919. 

















[y DEAR Responding to a resolution of the Senate, “ request 
s information as to whether American marines were landed from a 
beat destroyer or any other naval vessel to compel Italians to 
Traa, Dalmatia, as reported in a dispatch by the Associated 
ished in the Washington Post of September 26, 1919,” I have 
nor to transmit the following cable from Rear Admiral Harry §S. 
Kni C anding United States naval forces operating in European 

t giving the information desired: 

* LONDO® September 39, 
l \ ‘ IB NAVY 
Washington, D. ¢ 

The armisti line extends from Cape Planka inland, north and 
<t of this line Italian trooy in eceupation, south and east of the 
ine garrisoned by Serbian troops This latter section Dalmatian coast 
adquarters American naval forces, in which by agreement after 
mistice American naval torces took charge of all one-time Austrian- 
rian vessels found there, and which has since been generally 
i At ican 70! \mericans have no troops on shore, but have 
nded a strong moral influet for the preservation of order and 
dance of ¢ h between l[ialian and Jugo-Slavs. There has been 
! tion along armistice line between Serbians and Italians, 
f tful firmness of American admiral there it has been kept 
ising serious sul Qn September 23 three truck loads of 
n seldiers in command of an Italian Army captain crossed armis- 
: from Italia I surprised and captured the small 
im ¢ is¢ t I Italian authorities informed the senior 
4 an officer present, Capt. Boy that the move was unwarranted 
l ked that the iders be ned back. Boyd sent a destroyer and 
hasers to Trau at o1 then saw the Serbian commander and 
him to ager net to order an advance until he bad an opportunity 
» get Italians to withdrayv He sent Lieut. Commander R. 8S. Fields 
nd Commander Marony, ef the Italian ship Puglia, by automobile to 
i and himself went in U. S. S. Olympia to Trau On arrival he 
that Italians had been induced to returtr leaving, however, 
u Army captain and three soldiers owing to breakdown of a truck. 
le landed a small guard from U. 8. 8. Cowell and U. S. S. Olympia 
» see no harm done Italians and preserve order pending arrivai of 
Ile put the Italian Army captain and three soldiers 
n Italian motor boat and turned them over in charge an Italian 
il officer. Upon arrival of the Serbian troops he withdrew blue 
keis after st receiving assurance that no violence would be 


d to civilians 


Italian Admiral Milo in command of ships and troops in Italian 
yf upation sent senior Italian officer present at Spalato to 
t’. S. S. Olympia with thanks for sending Trau raiders back. I!]e has 





inder of the raiding force to trial by court- 
creditably 


officer comy 
( vhol 


whole affair was most handled, and the 
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prompt action of Capt. Boyd, in my opinion, undoubtedly prevented 
a very serious incident which might have ulted in open warfare 
between Italians and Serbians. The landing was the protection of th. 
offending Italians left in Trau until adequate Serbian fore: ould 
arrive to preserve order. 7 
“The fact that Italian authority requested action of Capt. Boyd 
and that he was thanked by Admiral Milo for his action, and that 
Admiral Milo has brought offending Italian officer to trial by court. 
martial all go to show that the raid was an isolated act of hothesad 
done in defiance of Italian authority. and that America acted in 
operation with Italians to restore situation. That no serious 


happened is due to the prompt and efficient action of American f 
Had they not so acted there would almost inevitably have been bin 
shed, which would perhaps have resulted in a state of actual wa; 
between Italy and Jugo-Slavia owing to the intensity of feeling exist}; 
over the Dalmatian question.” 
I have the honor to be, 
Sincerely, yours, 


The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K, 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H.R. 7015. An act providing that the Panama Canal rule 
shall govern in the measurement of vessels for imposing 
and 

H. R.9521. An act to prevent hoarding and deteriorati 
and deception with respect to, cold-storage foods; to regula 
shipments of cold-storage foods in interstate commerce; i: 
other purposes. 

HLOUSE 


LILLS REFERRED, 


Hi. R. T7015. An act providing that the Panama Canal rules 
shall govern in the measurement of vessels for imposing tolls 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Interoceanie Canals. 

H. R. 9521. An act to prevent hoarding and deterioration of, 
and deception with respect to, cold-storage foods; to regulat 
shipments of cold-storage foods in interstate ecommerce; anid for 
other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to tlh 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I present a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion from sundry bankers of Lebanon, Ky., with reference to the 
peace treaty and league of nations, which I ask to have pri 
in the Recorb. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LEBANON, Ky., Octobe: 
Hon. J. C. W. BECKHAM, ; 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
We earnestly request the Senate to approve the pea t 
the league of nations without reservation or amendment. 


W. €. Rogers (president), O. D, Thomas (cashier), M 
National Bank; R. E. Young (president), J. A. kh 
(cashier), Citizens’ National Bank; R. C. M ] 
(president), FP. L. Dant (cashier), Farmers’ 
Bank, 
Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the Engineers’ C 0 
Duluth, Minn., praying for the reorganization and enlargement 


of the United States Patent Office and for its separation from t! 
Department of the Interior, which was referred to the C 
tee on Patents. 

He also presented a petition of the Engineers’ Club of D 


Minn., praying for the passage of the pending water-po I}, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a petition of sundry butto! 
ers of Newport, Ark., and a petition of sundry button w 
of Devall Bluff, Ark., praying for the placing of a t 
foreicn-made buttons, which were referred to the Commi 
Finance. 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented a petition of Croswell | 
No. 1006, Patrons of Husbandry, of Sanilac County, Mich d 


a petition of sundry citizens of Boyne City, Mich., pray 
the ratification of the proposed league of nations treu! 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Internationa 
Cc. A., of Springfield, Mass., praying for the ratifica 
proposed league of nations treaty, whieh was ordered 
on the table. 5 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Bible Class | 
Chureh of Christ, of Windsor, Conn., praying that in! 
and adequate steps be taken to help Armenia, which 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. i 

He also presented a petition of Elm Lodge, No. ALU, 
national Association of Machinists, of New Haven, Conn., re 
ing that the State Department urge that Great Britain ¢s = 
to Americans in England the same protection to their 











i 
qf 
y 
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property that is demanded of Russia and Mexico, which 
eferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
| also presented a petition of the Lithuanian Dramatic So- 
of Waterbury, Conn., praying for the independence of 
| unia, Which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
it ons. 
ie also presented a petition of sundry citizens of East Wind- 
sor. Conn., praying for the ratification of the proposed league of 
ns treaty without delay, which was ordered to lie on the 


He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Meriden, 
Conn., remonstrating against the establishment of a department 
f education, which was referred to the Committee on Educa- 

on and Labor. 

TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry postal clerks 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and a petition of sundry postal clerks of 


Washington, N. C., praying for an increase in the salaries of 
postal empleyees, Which were referred to the Committee on Post 
on : ond Post Roads. 


He also presented a memorial of St 

a9 Detroit, Mich., remonstrating 

department of education, which 
Kkducation and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of Typographical Union No. 39 


( nel 


Mary’s Commandery, No. 
against the establishment 
was referred to the Com- 


Rapids, Mich., praying for Federal control of the food 
and distribution of the country, which was referred to 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry 

STEEL STRIKE INVESTIGATION. 

\LDER. Iam directed by the Commitiee to Audit and 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was 
Senate resolution 202, submitted yesterday by the Sen- 

lowa |Mr. Kenyon], to report it back favorably with- 
tment. The Senator from Iowa, chairman of the com- 

estigating the steel strike, is anxious that the resolu- 

«© acted upon this morning, and I ask unanimous con- 
consideration. 
ig no objection, the resolution was re 


Ss present 


’ ' - ’ 
‘acd and agreed 
mlOWws 


That the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
ee thereof, having been heretofore directed to 
‘ike, is hereby empowered to sit and act at such time and 

iInay Ceem necessary; to require, by subpeena or otherwise, 

of witnesses. the production of books, papers, and docu 

ploy stenographers at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed 

e chairman of the commitcee, or any member thereof, may 
aths to witnesses. Subpenas for witnesses shall be issued 
ignature of the chairman of the committee or subcommitte« 
persen who, having been summoned as a witness by 

of said committee or any subcommittee thereof, willfully 
ilt, or who, having appeared, refuses to answer any question 
the investigation heretofore authorized, shall be held to 
provided by section 102 of the Revised Statutes of the 


or any 
investigate 





funds of the 
the chairman 
Expenses 


e thereof shall be paid from the contingent 
ouchers ordered by said committee, signed by 
upproved by the Committee on Contingent 


HELLEN E. SULLIVAN. 


CALDER. I report from the Committee to Audit and 
e Contingent Expenses of the Senate the following 
ind I upanimous consent for its present ¢on- 


ask 


PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will 


Senate resolution 201, submitted 


follows: 


‘retary read 


‘ir, CURTIS, as 


yester 


That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the con 
of the Senate to Hellen FE. Sullivan, sister of Jeremiah 
laborer in the heating and ventilating department of 
States Senate, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at 
is receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be 
neluding funeral expenses and all other allowances. 
The Senator from New York 
unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
of the resolution just read. Is there objection? 
(HOMAS. I would like to inquire, What is the basis of 
lion, and why this appropriation is to be made? 
RTIS. It is the usual resolution that is passed when 
‘ ovee of the Senate dies. 
HOMAS. That is sufficient. 
solution was considered by 


RESIDENT pro tempore. 


k| asks 


unanimous consent and 


BLLLS INTRODUCED. 


vere 


introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
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| amendments to-day, 


read the | 


; call 





By Mr. WADSWORTH: 





A bill (S. 3142) authorizing the sale, exchange, lease, and 
bailment of war supplies and other Government property: to 
the Committee on Military Affairs 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 31 3) to equalize the wages puid to me aha women 
employees of the Government who perform simil: tbo » 


Committee on Edueation and Labor 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3144) to amend section 10 of an act entitled “An 
act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to define its power 
and duties, and for other purposes,’ approved September 26, 
1914; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce 

By Mr. ROBINSON : 

A bill (S. 3145) releasing the claim of the United States Gov- 
ernment to the block or square of land in the city of Fort Smith, 
in the State of Arkansas, upon which is situated the old Federal 
jail, to the city of Fort Smith as a site for a conventio1 
community building, and other publie purposes (with : 
ing papers) : to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3146) granting a 


hall, 


CCOMDANY- 


pension to 


Mary IF. MecBriadé 


A bill (S. 3147) granting an increase of pension to Abr IP. 
Franeiseo: and 

A bill (S. 3148) eranting an increase of pe! f \\ 
W. Poor: to the Committee on Pensions 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3149) grar pension to Charle Shit 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Px ons 

vy Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 8150) granting a pension to Johan: \i McE 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions 

COMMITTI ON MIGI 10 

Mr. COLT submitted the following resoluti (S. Res. 204 

vhich was referred ' 


Contingent Expenss 


Resolved, That the ¢ 
thereof, be, and hereby 
to send fo persons rf 
employ a stenographer : 
to report such hearings 





mittee, the expense ther h 
Senate; and that commi 
ing an ession « 


Mr. JONES of Washingto Mr 
notice that it is my 
Friday, on the 


President. I desire to 


intention to address the Senate to-morrow 


pending peace treaty after the con 


address of the Senator from Colorado |Mr. THoMmMas 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT FOR TO-DAY 
Mr. KNOX, Mr. President, I notice by the Recorp tha 


yesterday afternoon, immediately before adjournment, a unan 
imous-consent agreement into to vote on the F: 
and limiting debate afte: 


minutes on each amendment. I merely want to say 


was entered 
o'clock to tive 


that if I 


had been present I would have objected to the agreement. 1 
was in my office, within call of the Senate, and I would hay 
responded had there been a call for a quorum, and thus be 
given an opportunity to make my objection. 

{ understand that under the rule a quorum is not required 
to reach an agreement except upon bills a joint resolutions ; 
but be that as it may, Mr. President, it seems to me that if 
there is one reason why we can not reach a unanimous-consent 
agreement to build a bridge across a river or a creek without a 


for a quorum, there are a thousand reasons why the 


sideration of this treaty, involving us as it does in all sorts 
| of complications with the world, should be within the spirit 
of such a rule. I think it was a lack of consideration for Sen 
ators who were absent and who are interested in reaching a 


con: he second time, and referred as follows: 
. CHAMBERLAIN: 
D S. 5141) for the relief of Second Lieut. Rollin Lester 


to the Committee on Claims. 


wise conelusion in respect to the treaty not to call fer a qu 
It should heve been ealled out of courtesy. 

I regard these amendments us raising most 
tions. I doubt whether are 
know what the commissions are or what 
are imposed upon the members 0! 

In my opinion, Mr. President, fuil di 
which, in respect to 
advanced that have no relation to others, but a full discussion 


importal 


there Senator vho even 


Lyn 
powers and duties 
the commissions. 

| discussion 


scussion, i 


some nmendments, arguments could be 


would present the best means of giving the Senate and the 
public full information on what we are getting into. If we 
get into these commissions with all their involvement, the 


eountry is pulling at the whiskers of death. 
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SPEECITES OF PRESIDENT WILSON. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask that the speeches of the President 
the 


delivered o7 September io; 17, 18, and 19 be printed in 
RECOKD 
Phere being no objection, the addresses of the President were 


ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Jie PRE EN 4 tENA EATTLE WASH., SEPTEMBER 15, 1 

Mr. Chairman, ny fellow countrymen, I esteem it a privilege 
to have the occasion to stand before this great audience and 
expound some part of the great question that is now holding 
the attention of America and the attention of the world. I was 
led fo an unpleasant consciousness to-day of the way in which 


that is going on in America has attracted the atten- 
the world. I read in to-day’s papers the comments of 
of the men who were recently connected with the Imperial 
Germany. He said that some aspects of this 


one 


Government of 


deba seemed to him like the red that precedes a great dawn. 
Ile saw in it the rise of a certain renewed sympathy with Ger- 
He saw in it an opportunity to separate America from 
he Gr ‘nments and peoples with whom she had been asso- 

ted in the war against German aggression. And all over 


his country, my fellow citizens, it is becoming nore and more 
evident that who were the partisans of Germany are 


le ones who are principally pleased by some of the aspects of 


those 


the del »ihat is now going on. The world outside of America 
s asking itself the question, ‘Is America going to stand by us 
now, or is it at this moment of final crisis going to draw apart 
ind desert us?’ I can answer that question here and now. It 
s not going to draw apart and it is not going to desert the 
iitions of the world. America responds to nothing so quickly 
1” unanimously as a great moral challenge. It is much more 
ady to carry through what now lies before it than it was 
‘ i to carry through what was before it when we took up 
‘ms in behalf of the freedom of the world. America is unac- 
stomed to military tasks, but America is accustomed to ful- 
ling its pledges and following its visions. The only thing 

( es me uneasiness, my fellow countrymen, is not the 
ultimate outcome, but the impressions that may be created in 
the meantime by the perplexed delay. The rest of the world 


believed absolutely in America and was ready to follow it any- 
vhere, and it is now a little chilled. It now asks, ‘Is America 
We ready to ourseives to her 
Why will she not accept the gift?’ 

I think that it is my duty as I go about 
iry, not to make speeches in the ordinary acceptance 
that word, not to appeal either to the imagination or to the 
citizens, but to undertake everywhere 
undertake to-night, and I must ask you to be 








; + ' ? a ¢ . _ 
hesitating to lead: are give 


} chit 
readership. 


‘My fellow citizens, 


ition of my fe 


OWw 








hile IT undertake it. I want to analyze for you what 

s that it is proposed we should do. Generalities will not 
etrate to the heart of this great question. It is not enough 
peak of the general purposes of the peace. I want you to 

ize just what the covenant of the league of nations means. 
lind that everywhere I go it is desirable that I should dwell 
on this great the because in SO many parts of the country 
nen are dt ing atte on to little details in a way that de- 
stroys th ole perspective of the great plan in a way that 
oncentr attention upon certain particulars which are inci- 
ental and not central. Iam going to take the liberty of read- 
¢ you a list of the things which the nations adhering to the 
covenant of the league of nations undertake. I want to say 
by way of preface that it seems to me, and I am sure it will 
em to you, not only an extraordinarily impressive list, but a 
vhie vas never proposed for the counsels of the world 

I | lirst place, every nation that joins the league, and 
prospect means every great fighting nation in the world, 

to subi ll! controversies which are likely to lead to 

ar either to arbitration or to thorough discussion by an au- 
thoritative body, the council of the league of nations. These 
vreat nations, all the most ambitious nations in the world ex- 
ept Germany, all the most powerful nations in the world, as 


the weak ones 
1 imperialistic designs—say 
he other of two things in « 


yell as all the nations that we have supposed 
that they will do either one or 
“use a controversy arises which can 
be settled by ordinary diplomatic correspondence: They 
either frankly submit it to arbitration and absolutely abide 
al verdict or they will submit all the facts, all the 
( , to the council of the league of nations, will give the 
council six months in which to discuss the whole matter and 
leave to publish the whole matter, and at the end of the six 
months will still refrain for three months more from going to 


i arbif? 


war, Whether they like the opinion of the council or not. In 
other words, they agree to do a thing which would have made 
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the recent war with Germany absolutely impossible. If | 
had been a league of nations in 1914, whether German, 
longed to it or not, Germany never would have dared to ati, 
the aggression which she did attempt, because she would é' 
been called to the bar of the opinion of mankind and wey), 
have known that if she did not satisfy that opinion ms), 
would unite against her. You had only to expose the Ge; 
case to public discussion and make it certain that the , 
case would fall. Germany would not dare attempt to act u; 

It was the universal opinion on the other side of the 
when I was over there that if Germany had though 
England would be added to France and Russia she never 
have gone in, and if she had dreamed that Americ; 
throw her mighty weight into the scale it would have je 
conceivable. The only thing that reassured the deluded «(: 
man people after we entered the war was the lying sty 

of her public men that we could not get our troops acro 
knew if America within 


sea, because Germany got ( 
distance the story was done. Here all the nations of th 


world, except Germany, for the time being at any snl 
notice that they will unite against any nation that has » 
case, and they agree that in their own case they will s 
prolonged discussion. 
“ There is nothing so chilling as discussion to a hot 
If you are fighting mad and yet I can induce you to talk 
for half an hour, you will not be fighting mad at the end 
half hour. I knew a very wise schoolmaster in North Cz 
who said that if any boy in that school fought anoth: 
according to the rules he would be expelled. There wi 
be any great investigation; the facc that he had fought 
be enough; he would go home; but if he was so mad ti 
he had to fight, all he had to do was to come to the head mast; 
and tell him that he wanted to fight. The head master wou 
arrange the ring, would see that the fight was conducted 
cording to the Marquis of Queensberry rules, that 
and a referee were appointed, and that the thing was fought to 
a finish. The consequence was that there were no fights 
school. The whole arrangement was too cold-blooded. B 
time all the arrangements had been made all the fight 
dacity had gone out of the contestants. That little thi 
trates a great thing. Discussion is destructive when \ 
intended; and ail the nations of the world agree to | 
ease before the judgment of mankind. Why, my felloy 
that has been the dream of thoughtful reformers for ; 
after generation. Somebody seems to have conceived 
that I originated the idea of a league of nations. I | 
I would be a very proud man if I had; but I did 
expressing the avowed aspirations of the Americ 
avowed by nobody so loudly, so intelligently, or so : 
as the greater leaders of the Republican Party. W I 
licans take that road, I take off my hat and follow; | 
care whether I jlead or not. I want the great resu 
know is at the heart of the people that I am trying t 
“In the second place, all these great nations agre 
inv nation that does not submit a perilous question 
arbitration or to discussion, and to support each 
boycott. There is no ‘if’ or ‘but’ about that in tl 
It is agreed that just so soon as that member State, « 
side State, for that matter, refuses to submit its 
publie opinion of the world its doors will be closed 
that nobody shall trade with it, no telegraphic mes 
leave it or enter it, no letter shall cross its borders ci 
there shall be no transactions of any kind between | 
of the members of the league and the covenant-breal 
That is the remedy that thoughtful men have adv 
several generations. They have thought, and tho 
that war was barbarous and that a nation that res 
when its cause was unjust was unworthy of bei 
with by free people anywhere. The boycott is 
more terrible instrument of war. Excepting our o 
fortunate country, I can not think of any other < 
can live upon its own resources. The minute you lo 
then the pinch of the thing becomes intolerable ; 
physical pinch, not only the fact that you can not ¢ 
rials and must stop your factories, not only the 
can not get food and your people must begin to sta! 
the fact that your credit is stopped, that your ass 
less, but the still greater pinch that comes when a nal 
that it is sent to coventry and despised. To be pu 


not the most terrible punishment that happens to « © 
man: if he knows that he was justly condemned, 
trates his heart is the look in other men’s eyes. It 
that is wounded much more poignantly than the body, 
of the things that the German nation has not been able 
prehend is that it has lost for the time being the res)" 


to 
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|: and as Germans, when the doors of truth were opened to 
»n after the war, have begun to realize that they have begun 
wk aghast at the probable fortunes of Germany, for if the 
id does not trust them, if the world does not respect them, 
» world does not want Germans to come as immigrants any 
what is Germany to do? Germany's worst punishment, 
ellow citizens, is not in the treaty; it 
the rest of mankind for the next generation. 
substituted for war. 
in the third place, all the members of this great association 
themselves to respect and preserve as against external 
ion the territorial integrity and existing political inde- 
nee of the other member States. That the famous 
10 that you hear much about; and article 10, my 
citizens, whether you want to assume the responsibility 
not, is the heart of the pledge that we have made to the 
ations of the world. Only by that article can we be said 
underwritten civilization. The wars that threaten man- 


at is 


is 


SO 


is in her relations | 
The boycott | 
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hegin by that kind of aggression. For every other nation 
Germany, in 1914, treaties stood as solemn and respected 
nts. For Germany they were scraps of paper, and when 
soldier’s foot fell upon the soil of Belgium her honor | 
rfeited. That act of aggression, that failure to respect 


‘itorial integrity of a nation whose territory she was 
ly bound to respect, pointed the hand along that road 
strewn with graves since the beginning of history, that 

le red and ugly with the strife of men, the strife be- 
hich lies savage cupidity, the strife behind which lies a 


rd for the rights of others and a thought concentrated 
it you want and mean to get. That is the heart of 
nd unless you accept article 10 you do not cut the heart 


of civilization. 
did not hesitate to underwrite civilization. Bel- 

ll have had safety on her own terms if only she had 
! the German arms—little Belgium, helpless Belgium, 
Belgium. Ah, my fellow citizens, I have seen some of 
of Belgium. I rode with her fine, democratic King 
of those fields. He would say to ‘This 


me, is 


the | 


so and so,’ and there was no village there, just scat- | 


ies all over the plain, and the plain dug deep every 
with the holes made by exploding shells. You could 
hether it was the earth thrown up or the house thrown 


t made the débris which covered the desert made by | 


Then we rode farther in, farther to the east, where 
id been no fighting, no active campaigning, and there we 


utiful green slopes and fields that had once been culti- 
nd towns with their factories standing, but standing 
ot empty of workers merely, empty of machinery. 


ece of machinery in Belgium that they could put on 
rs the Germans had taken away, and what they could 
with them they had destroyed, under the devilishly 
t direction of experts—great bodies of heavy machinery 
could be used again, because somebody had known 
‘heart of the machine lay and where to put the dyna- 
Belgians are there, their buildings are there, bu 
to work with, nothing to start life with again; and in 
all that 


¢ 
OT 


Belgium did not flinch for a moment to 
te the interests of mankind by saying to Germany, 
| not be bought.’ 


could have had more by compounding with Austria in 
stages of the war than she is going to get out 
lement now, but she would not compound. 
rustee for civilization, and she would not sell the birth- 
f mankind for any sort of material advantage. She 
te civilization. 
to be struck down, her armies driven from her own soil, 
| her armies on other soil, and the armies of Serbia 
ver dispersed. 
they were fighting for their rights and through their 

the rights of civilized man. 
eve that America is going to be more willing than any 
lion in the world, when it gets its voice heard, to do 
© thing that these little nations did. 


we have been talking constantly about the rights of | 

ions, ‘There is only one way to maintain the rights of 

ations, and that is by the strength of great nations. 

M begun this great task, we are no quitters; we are going 
the thing through. The red that this German counsellor | 

( Saw upon the horizon was not the red of any dawn that 
ire the people who attempted the wrong that Germany 
‘| Was the first red glare of the fire that is going to con- 

© wrong in the world. As that moral fire comes creep- 

(Is going to purify every field of blood upon which free 

1 riiiced their lives; it is going to redeem France, redeem 








redeem devastated Serbia, redeem the fair lands in 





of the } 
She also |} 


Why, my fellow | 


And Serbia, the first of the helpless | 


Whether they could be on their own soil | 
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the north of Italy, a 


set men on their feet again, to look fate 

in the face and have again that hope which is the only thing 
that- leads men forward. 

“In the next place, every nation agrees to join in advising 


what shall be done in case any 
that promise. 


one of the members fails to keep 


There is where you have been misled, my fellow 
citizens. You have been led to believe that the council of the 


league of nations could say to the Congré 
‘ Here war, and here is whe 
the sort is true. The council of the 


ss of the United States, 


is a ‘re me in.’ Nothing of 


vou 


league OL! tions is tO ad 


vise what is to be done, and I have not been able to find in the 
dictionary any meaning of the word ‘ advi xcept Ldvise 
But let us suppose that it means something else; let us supposs 
that there is some legal compulsion behind the advic« The ad 
vice can not be given except by a unanimous vote of coun 
and an affirmative vote of the United St: We ill be a 
permanent member of the council of the league of nations, and 
no such advice is ever going to be given unless the 1 1 State 
votes ‘aye,’ with one exception. If we are parti he di 
pute, we can not vote; but, my fellow izens, let me remi 
you that if we are parties to the dispute, we are in the wa 
how, so that we are not forced into war by the vot 
council, we are forced into war by our quarrel with the ot! 
party, as we would be in any case. There is no sacrifice 
slightest degree of the independent choice of the Cong 
the United States whether it ill declare war or not. There is 
a peculiar impression on the part of some persons in 
try that the United States is more jealous of its sovercignt: 
than other countries. That provision was not put in there be- 
cause it was necessary to safeguard the sovereignty of ft! 
United States. All the other nations wanted it, and they vel 
just as keen for their veto as we were keen for our veto. Ther 
is not the slightest danger that they will misunderstand 
article of the covenant. There is only a danger that som 

il 


us who are too credulous wi 
“All the nations agree to 


disarmament. 


| be led to misunderst 
join in devising a plan for g 


You have heard that this covenant was a plan 


bringing on war. Well, it is going to bring on war by means 
of disarmament and also by establishing a permanent court of 








international justice. When I voted for that, I was obeying 
the mandate of the Congress of the United State In : T) 
unexpected place, namely, in a navel appropriation bill passed i 
1915, it was declared to be the poli of the United S s to 
bring about a general disarmament by common agreemen ! 
the President of the United States was requested to call a cor 
ference not later than the close of the then present war for tl 
purpose of consulting and agreeing upon a plan for a perm 
court of international justic and he was authorized, in ¢ 
such an agreement could be reached, to stop the building pro 
gram provided for by that naval appropriation bill. The Cor 
gress of the United States deliberately not only accepted but 
directed the President to promote an agreement of this sort f 
disarmament and a permanent court of international justic 
You know what a permanent court of international justic 


plies. You can not set up a court without respecting its decrees 


You can not make a toy of it. You can not make a mockery of 
If you, indeed, want a court, then you must abide by the 
ments of the court. And we have declared already that 
willing to abide by the judgments of a court of internat 
justice. 

‘‘All the nations agree to register every treaty, and they ag 
that no treaty that is not registered and published shall be valid 
All private agreements : nd secret treaties are swept from the 
table, and thereby one of the most dangerous instrunu s ' 


ternational intrigue and disturbance is abolished. 

“They agree to join in the supervision of the government of 
helpless and dependent people. They agree that no nation shall 
hereafter have the right to annex territory merely because 
the people that live on it can not prevent it, and that “ad 
of annexation there shall be trusteeship, under which these ter- 
ritories shall be administered under the supervision of the asso 
ciated nations of the world. They lay down rules the pro 


any 


inst 


for 


tection of dependent peoples of that sort, so that they shall not 
have enforced labor put upon them, so that their women «and 
children shall be protected from unwholesome and destructive 
forms of labor, so that they will be kept away from the opium 
traffic and the traffic in arms. They agree that they will never 
levy armies there. They agree, in other words, to do what no 
nation ever agreed to do before—to treat subject nations like 
human beings. 

“They agree also to accord and maintain fair and humane 


conditions of labor for men, women, and children born in their 
own countries and in all other countries to which their commer- 
cial and industrial relations extend, and for that purpose they 
agree to join in establishing and maintaining the necessary in- 
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terinational organization. This great treaty, which we are hesi- 
tating to ratify, contains the organization by which the united 
counsels of mankind shall attempt to lift the levels of labor and 
see that men who are working with their hands are everywhere 
treated as they ought to be treated, upon principles of justice 
nnd equality. How many laboring men dreamed, when this war 
began, that four years later it would be possible for all the 
great nations of the world to enter into a covenant like that? 
They agree to intrust the league with the general supervision 
ef all international agreements with regard to traffic in women 
and children and traflic in opium and other dangerous drugs. 


They agree to intrust the league with the general supervision 
of the trade in arms and ammunition with the countries in 
which the control of this traffic is necessary in the common 


interest. They agree to join in making provision to secure and 
maintain freedom of communication and of transit and equitable 


treatment for commerce in respect of all the members of the 
league. They agree to cooperate in the endeavor to take steps 
for the prevention and control of disease. They agree to en- 


courage and promote the establishment and cooperation of duly 
wuthorized voluntary national Red Cross organizations for the 
improvement of health, the prevention of disease, and the witi- 
gation of suffering throughout the world. 

‘IT ask you, my fellow citizens, is that not a great peace docu- 
ment and a great human document? And is it conceivable that 
America, the most progressive and humane nation in the world, 
should refuse to take the same responsibility upon herself that all 
the other great nations take in supporting this great covenant? 
You say, ‘It is not likely that the treaty will be rejected. It is 
only likely that there will be certain reservations.’ Very well, 
I want very frankly to tell you what I think about that. If the 
reservations do not change the treaty, then it is not necessary 
to them part of the resolution of ratification. If all that 
you desire is to say What you understand the treaty to mean, no 
but if you want to change the 


1 
Make 


hurm ean be done by saying it; 


tv, if you want 






Lo 


altered, if want put in reservations which give the 
United States a position of special privilege or a special exemp- 


j i 
you 


ition from responsibility among the members of the league, then 
it will be necessary to take the treaty back to the conference 
tuble, and, my fellow citizens, the world is not in a temper to 
discuss this treaty over again. The world is just now more 


profo 
it ever and the world demands that we shall come 
to some sort of settlement which will let us get down to business 
und purify and rectify cur own affairs. This is not only the 
t treaty that can be obtained, but I want to say, because I 
played only a small in framing it, that it is a sound and 
vood treaty, and America, above all nations, should not be the 

that in the way of the peace of nations 
and the peace of mind of the world. 


was before, 


bes 
part 
obstacles 


nation 


puts 


Phe world has not anywhere at this moment, my fellow citi- 
zeus, peace of mind. Nothing has struck me so much in recent 
months as the unaccustomed anxiety on the face of people. I 

1 aware that men do not know what is going to happen, and 
hat they know that it is just as important to them what happens 
in the rest of the world, almost, as what happens in America. 
America has counections with all the rest of the world not 
only, but she has necessary dealings with all the rest of the 
world, and no man is fatuous enough to suppose that if the rest 
of the world disturbed and disordered, the disturbance and 
disorder are not going to extend to the United States. The 
center of our anxiety, my fellow citizens, is in that pitiful coun- 
try to Which our hearts go out, that great mass of mankind whom 
we call the Russians I have never had the good fortune to be 
in Russia, but IT know many persons who know that lovable 
people intimately, and they all tell me that there is not a people 
in the world more generous, more simple, more kindly, more 
naturally addicted to friendship, more patiently attached to 
peace tl the Russian people. Yet, after throwing off the grip 
of terror that an autocratic power of the Czar had upon them, 
they have come under a terror even greater than that; they 
have come under the terror of the power of men whom nobody 
knows how to find. One or two names everybody knows, but 


the rest is intrigue, terror, informing, spying, and military power, 
the seizure of all the food obtainable in order that the fighting 
men may be fed and the rest go starved. These men have been 
appealed to again and again by the civilized Governments of the 
vorld to call a constituent assembly, let the Russian people 
say What sort of government they want to have; and they will 


not, they dare not, do it. That picture is before the eyes of 
very nation. Shall we get into the clutch of another sort of 
minority? My fellow citizens, I am going to devote every in- 
fluence [ have and all the authority I have from this time on 
ty» see fo it that no minority commands the United States. 


to alter the phraseology so that the meaning | 


undly disturbed about social and economic conditions than | 
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[Great and continued applause.| It heartens me, but i; 

not surprise me, to know that that is the verdict of ever, HN 
and woman here; but, my fellow citizens, there is no use passing 
that verdict unless we are going to take part, and a great part a 
leading part, in steadying the counsels of the world. Not jj, 
we are afraid of anything except the spread of moral defecij,, 
and moral defection can not come except where men haye 
faith, lost hope, have lost confidence; and, having seen the 4;; 
tude of the other peoples of the world toward America, | 
that the whole world will lose heart unless America conse); 
show the way. 

“It was pitiful, on the other side of the sea, to have deles 
tion after delegation from peoples all over the world come to ¢)), 
house I was living in in Paris and seek conference with jo 
beg that America would show the way. It was touching. J; 
made me very proud, but it made me very sad; proud that | 
was the representative of a nation so regarded, but very ad 
to feel how little of all the things that they had dreamed 
could accomplish for them. But we can accomplish this, 
fellow citizens: We can, having taken a pledge to be faithfy 
to them, redeem the pledge. We shall redeem the pledge. | 
look forward to the day when all this debate will seem in oy; 
recollection like a strange mist that came over the minds of 
men here and there in the Nation, like a groping in the fo 
having lost the way, the plain way, the beaten way, that Ameri: 
had made for itself for generations together; and we shall the 
know that of a sudden, upon the assertion of the real spirit 0; 
the American people, they came to the edge of the mist, and 
outside lay the sunny country where every question of duty 
lay plain and clear and where the great tramp, tramp of thi 
American people sounded in the ears of the whole world, ww! 
knew that the armies of God were on their way.” 





LUNCHEON, HOTEL 
SEPTEMBER 
‘Mr. Jackson, ladies, and gentlemen, as I return to Portia: 

I can not help remembering that I learned a great deal 

Oregon. 


THE YPRESIDENT, AT PORTLAND, PORTI 


15, 1919. 


AND, 


When I was a teacher I used to prove to my own satis 
faction—I do not know whether it was to the satisfaction « 
my classes or not—that the initiative and referendum would: 
work. I came to Oregon to find that they did work, and hav 
since been apologizing for my earlier opinion. Because I hay 
always taken this attitude toward facts, that I never let 

get me if I see them coming first. There is nothing I respe 
much as a fact. There is nothing that is so formidable us : 
fact, and the real difficulty in all political reform is to ki 
whether you can transiate your theories into facts o 
whether you can safely pick out the operative ideas and 
aside the inoperative ideas. For I think you will all agree wi 
me that the whole progress of human affairs is the progress o 
ideas; not of ideas in the abstract form, but of idea 
erative form, certain conceptions of justice and of fre 
of right that have got into men’s natures and led those natur 
to insist upon the realization of those ideas in experience aud | 
action. 

“The whole trouble about our civilization, as it looks to i 
is that it has grown compiex faster than we have adjusted Ul 
simpler ideas to the existing conditions. There was a time | 
men would do in their business what they would not do as ind 
viduals. There was a time when they submerged their 1! 
vidual consciences in a corporation and persuaded theiiselve 
that it was legitimate for a corporation to do what th nd 
vidually never would have dreamed of doing. That is wha 
mean by saying that the organization becomes complex 
than our adjustment of the simpler ideas of justice and rsh 
to the developing circumstances of our civilization. I say | 
because the errand that I am on concerns something t 
at the heart of all progress. I think we are all now co ce 
that we have not reached the right and final organiza 
industrial society; that there are many features of our 
life that ought to undergo correction; that while we ca 


Ss in the op 


| selves democrats—with a little ‘d’—while we belie: 


cratic government, we have not seen yet the successtl 
of making our life in fact democratic; that 
to disclose themselves; that we hav 
Cleavage to be run through our community, so that | 
antagonisms set up that breed heat, because they breed 
The world must have leisure and order in which to see U 
things are set right, and the world can not have leisure auc 
unless it has a guaranteed peace. ok 
“For example, if the United States should conceive” : 
think it ineonceivable—stay out of the league of Ni 
would stay out at this cost: We would have to see, since 
not going to join our force with other nations, that 0! Ve 
was formidable enough to be respected by other nations. ' 


we huve 
allow ec 
tT 


classes 


Ol 
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would have to maintain a great army and a great navy. We 
would have to do something more than that: We would have 
to concentrate authority sufficiently to be able to use the physical 
force of the Nation quickly upon occasion. All of that is abso- 
lutely antidemocratic in its influence. All of that means that we 


should not be giving ourselves the leisure of thought or the 
release of material resources necessary to work out our own 


methods of civilization, our own methods of industrial organiza- 
tion and production and distribution; and our problems are 
exactly the problems of the rest of the world. I um more and 
more convinced, as I come in contact with the men who are 
trying to think for other countries as we are trying to think for 
this one, that our problems are identical, only there is this 
difference: Peoples of other countries have lost confidence in 
their Governments. Some of them have lost confidence in their 
form of government. ‘That point, I hope and believe, has not 
n reached in the United States. We have not lost confidence 
in our Government. I am not now speaking of our administra- 
tion; I am now thinking of our method of government. We 
believe that We can manage our own affairs and that we have the 
machinery through which we can manage our own affairs, and 
that no clique or special interest is powerful enough to run away 
thit. The other countries of the world also believe that about 
us. They believe that we are successfully organized for justice, 
und they therefore want us to take the lead and they want to 
ow the lead. If we do not take the lead, then we throw them 
k upon things in which they have no confidence and endanger 
universal disorder and discontent in the midst of which it will 
be impossible to govern our own affairs with success and with 
constant achievement. Whether you will or not, our fortunes 
tied in with the rest of the world, and the choice that we 
to make now is whether we will receive the influences of 
the rest of the world and be affected by them or dominate the 
niluences of the world and lead them. That is a tremendous 
choice to make, but it is exactly that tremendous choice that we 
have to make, and I deeply regret the suggestions which are 
made on some sides that we should take advantage of the present 
ation in the world but should not shoulder any of the respon- 
s ty. Do you know of any business or undertaking in which 
ican get the advantage without assuming the responsibility? 
are you going to be? Boys running around the circus tent 
peeping under the canvas? Men declining to pay the ad- 
m and sitting on the roof and looking on the game? Or 
ire you going to play your responsible part in the game, know- 
ing that you are trusted as leader and umpire both? 
Nothing has impressed me more, or impressed me more pain- 
if I may say so, than the degree in which the rest of the 
world trusts us and looks to us. I say ‘ painfully’ because I am 
us that they are expecting more than we can perform. 
They are expecting miracles to be wrought by the iniluence of 
\merican spirit on the affairs of the world, and miracles can 
wrought. I have again and again recited to my fellow 
citizens on this journey how deputations from peoples of every 
nd every color and every fortune, from all over the world, 
ced to the house in which I was living in Paris to ask the 
and assistance of the United States. They did not send 
delegations to anybody else, and they did not send them 
except because they thought they had heard in what I 
l saying the spirit of the American people uttered. 
Me er, you must not forget this, that almost all of them had 
iin America, You must not forget that America is made 
of all the world and that there is hardly a race of any 
in the world, at any rate hardly a Caucasian race, that 
scores and hundreds, and sometimes millions, of people 
America with whom they are in correspondence, from 
y receive the subtle suggestions of what is going on in 
Am n life, and of the ideals of American life. Therefore 
( | that they know America frem this contact they have had 
und they want America to be the leading force in the 


hec 


iy 
Li 


Wi Why, I received delegations there speaking tongues that 
[did not know anything about. I did not know what family of 
ri s they belonged to, but fortunately for me they always 
an interpreter along who could speak English, and one 
( significant facts was that the interpreter was almost 
some young Iman who had lived in America. He did not 
Miglish to me; he talked American to me. So there always 
_ to be a little link of some sort tying them up with us, 
ii up With us in fact, in relationship, in blood, as well 
fe, and the world will be turned back to eynicism if 
Ml soes back on it. 
Gare not go back on it. I ask you even as a business 
a on whether it is more useful to trade with a cynic or 
: optimist. I do not like to trade with a man with a 
eats, [ do not like to trade with a man who begins by not 


vwnything Tam telling him. I like to trade with a man 
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who is more or less susceptible te the eloguence which T address 
to him. A salesman has a much longer job if he approaches a 
grouch than if he approaches a friend. ‘This trivial illustration 
illustrates, my fellow citizens, our relation to the rest of the 
world. If we do not do what the rest of the world expects of us 
all the rest of the world will have a grouch toward America, and 
you will find it a hard job to reestablish your credit in the world 
And back of financial credit lies mental eredit. There is not a 
bit of credit that has not got an element of assessment of char 
acter. You do not limit your credit to men who can put up the 
collateral, who have the assets; you extend it to the men 
in whose characters and abilities you believe; you think they are 
going to make good. Your credit is a sort of bet on their en 
pacity, and that is the largest element in the kind of credit that 
expands enterprise. The credit that merely continues enterprise 
is based upon asset and past accomplishment, but the credit that 
expands enterprise is based upon your assessment of character 
If you are going to put into the world this germ, I shall eall it. 
of American enterprise and American faith and American vision, 
then you must be the principal partners in the new partnership 
which the world is forming. 

“I take leave to say, without intending the least disrespect to 
anybody, that, consciously or unconsciously, a man who oppos 
that proposition either has no imagination or no knowledge, or i 
a quitter. America has put her hand to this great enterprise a 
ready, in the men she sent overseas, and their part was the nega 
tive part merely. They were sent over there to see that a malig 
influence did not interfere with the just fortunes of the world 
They stopped that influence, but they did not accomplish any- 
thing constructive, and what is the use clearing the table if you 
are going to put nothing on it? What is the use clearing the 
ground if you are not going to erect any building? What is the 
use of going to the pains that we went to, to draw up the speci- 
fications of the new building and then saying, ‘We will have 
nothing to do with its erection’? For the specifications of this 
treaty were American specifications, and we have got not only 
to be the architects, drawing up the specifications, but we have 
zot to be the contractors, too. Isn’t it a job worth while? Isn’t 
it worth while, now that the chance has at last come, in the 
providence of God, that we should demonstrate to the werld that 
America is what she claimed that she was? Every drop of blood 
that I have in me gets up and shouts when I think of the oppo 
tunity that America has. 

“TI come of a race that, being bred on barren hills and unfe: 
tile plains in Seotland, being obliged to work where work wa: 
hard, somehow has the best zest in what it does when the 
is hard, and I was repeating to my friend Mr. Jackson what | 
said the other day about my ancestry and about the implic: 
tions of it. I come of a certain stock that raised Cain in the 
northern part of the larger of the British Isles, under the 
of the Covenanters. They met in a 


also 


NS 


iol 


eine 
churchyard—they wert 


church people and they had a convention out of doors—and 
on the top of a flat tombstone they signed an immortal docu 
ment called the * solemn league and covenant,” which meant that 


ihey were going to stand by their religious principles in spite of 
the Crown of England and the force of England and every other 
influence, whether of man or the Devil, so long as any of then 


lived. Now, I have seen men of all nations sit around a table ir 
Paris and sign a solemn league and covenant. They have | 
come Covenanters, and I remain a Covenanter, and I am goin: 


to see this job through no matter what influences of evil witl 
stand. [Loud applause.] Nothing has heartened me 
this journey than to feel that that really is the judgment of ow 
fellow citizens. America is made up, as I have just said, out of 
all sorts of elements, but it is a singularly homogeneous neon 
after all: homogeneous in its ideals, not in its blood; homog« 
neous in the infection which it has caught from a common light: 
homogeneous in its purpose. Every man a 
sciousness that America is put into the world for a purpose that 
is different in some respects from the purpose conceived by any 
other national organizatior. 

“Throughout America you have got a conducting 
You do not put forth an American idea and find it halted by 
man or that or the other, except he be particularly asleey 
cantankerous, but it spreads, it spreads by the natural contact 0} 
similar ideas and similar ambitions and similat 
my fellow citizens, the only thing that lifts the world is hope. 
The only thing that can save the world is such arrangements 
as will convince the world that hope not altogether withou 
foundation. It is the spirit that is in it that is unconquerabl 
You ean kill the bodies of insurgent men who are fighting fo. 
liberty, but the more of them you kill the more you seem to 
strengthen the spirit that springs up out of the bloody groun 
where they fell. The only thing in the world that is unconque: 
able is the thought of men. One looks back thirt 
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: vy of the Sliddie Ages, in which certain men who were fight- 
ndey one of the semisavage ehiefs of that obscure time 
fused to obey the order of their chief because they consid- 
ered it inconsistent with the traditions of their tribe, and he 
‘Don't you iow that I have the power to kill you?’ They 
‘Yes; and don’t you know that we have the power to die 
sing you’ You cin net cut our spirits eut. You ean net do 
hing but our bodies low and helpless. If you do, there 
| wing up, like dragon’s teeth out of the earth, armed forces 
h will o reome you 
This is e field of the spit here in America. This is the 
f the single unconquerable force that there is in the world, 
when tl world learns. as it will learn, that America has 
I her whole forces into common harness of civilization, 
Ea know that the wheels are going to turn, the loads 
vyoing to | drawn, 2nd men are going to begin to ascend 
difficn heights of hoe hich have sometimes seemed so 
ric I am ad for one to have lived to see this day. 
{ e lived to see a day in which, after saturating myself most 
ife the history and traditions of America. T seem sud- 
‘ tos we Culmi on of American hope and history—all 
rators “eLT their dreams realized, if their spirits are 
ne on; : tie men who spoke the noblest sentiments of 
ica heartened with the sight of a great Nation responding 
acting upon those dreams, and saying, ‘At last, the world 
‘ America as the savior of the world! 
t Dt Ri f, PORTI ‘), OREG., SEPTEMBER 2 ° 
Mr. Chairm: Mr. Irvine, my fellow countrymen, Mr. Irvine 
ry eloquently stated exactly the errand upon which I have 
lL have come toe confer, face to face, with you on one of 
iost solemn eccasions that have ever eonfronted this Nation. 
\s IL have come along through the country and stopped at station 
station, the first to erowd arewnd the train have almost 
s been little children, bright-eyed little boys, excited little 
children all seeming sometimes of the same generation, 
[ hay hought as [ looked upen them from the ear platform 
at, after all, it was th to whom F had come to report; that I 
la ‘ome to report with 1 ind to the safety and honor of subse- 
quent generations of America, and I felt that if I eould not fulfill 
the task te which [I had set my hand, I would have to say to 
nothers with boy babies at their breast, ‘ You have oceasion to 
ep: you have occasion to fe The pant is only a prediction 
f the future, and all this terrible thing that your brothers and 
uusbands and sweethearts have been through may have to be 
roue through with again.’ Because, as I was saying to some of | 


- fellow « itizens to-day, 


the task, that great and gallant task. | 


; of 


ch our soldiers performed is only half finished. They pre- | 
verter vreut wrong. They prevented it with a spirit and a 
ourage and with an ability that will always be written on the | 
br test pages of our reeord of gallantry and of force. TI do 
ne now when f have been as proud, as an American, as when 
i have seen our boys deploy on the other side of the sea. On 
( istmas Day last, on an open stretch of country, EF saw a great 

vision march past me, with all the arms of the serviee, walking 


with that sense 
which is so characteristic 
had saved the 


hat swing which is so familiar to our eyes, 
of power and confidence audacity 
and | seemed to see the force that 


and 





hey merely prevented something. They merely 
! ted a particular nation from doing a particular, unspeak- 
able wrong to civilization, and their task is not complete unless 


| over the world, to the common interests of mankind and o! 


e see to it that it has not to be done over again, unless we 
i} the promise which we made to them and to ourselves that | 
was not only a war to defeat Germany, but a war to prevent | 
recurrence of any such wrong as Germany had attempted; 

at it was a war to put an end to the wars of aggression | 

forevel 

Phere is ouly one means of doing that, my fellow citizens. TI 
found quoted in one of your papers the other day a passage so ap- | 
posite that i do not know that I ean do better than read it as the 

cular thing th it is now necessary to do: 

Ns itions must unite as men unite in order to preserve peace 
int order. The great nations must be so united as to be able to 

to any single country, ‘You must net go to war,’ and they 
al say that effectively when the country desiring war knows 
that the ferece which the united nations place behind peace is 

esistible. In differences between individuals the decision of 

u court is final, because in the last resort the entire force of the 


community is behind the court decision. In differences between 
nations which go beyond the limited range of arbitral questions, 
peace can only be maintained by putting behind it the force o 
united nations determined to uphold it and prevent war.’ 

That is a quotation from an address said to have been de- 


livered at Union College in June, 1915, a year after the war 
begun, by Mr. Henry Canor Lopcr, of Massachusetts. F entirely 
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concur in Senator Loper’s conclusion, and I hope I shall haye 
his cooperation in bringing about the desired result. In other 
words, the only way we can prevent the unspernkable thing fro 
happening again is that the nations of the world should unite 
and put an irresistible force behind peace and order. There 
only one conceivable way to do that, and that is by means of ; 
league nations. The very description a definition of 
league of nations, and the only thing that we ean debate now 


of is 


whether the nations of the world, having met in a univers:] 
congress and formulated a covenant as the basis for a legen 
nations, we are going to accept that or insist upon another. | 
do not find any man anywhere rash or bold enough to say tha 
he does not desire a league of nations. IT only find men here 
and there saying that they do not desire this league of nati 
and I want to ask you to reflect upon what that means. And in 
order to do that I want to draw a picture for you, if you wi 








patient with me, ef what occurred in Paris. 

‘In Paris were gathered the representatives of near! ) 
nations from all over the civilized globe, and even from :; ’ 
parts of the globe which in cur ignorance of them we have 1 | 
been in the habit of regarding ws civilized, and out of that gri | 


body were chosen the representatives of 14 nations, represe: 





ull purts of the great stretches of the peoples of the world w 

the conference as a whole represented. The representa 

those 14 nations were constituted a commission on the lea 
ations. The first resolution passed by the conference of | 

in Paris Vas a resolution in favor of a league of nations, s 2 
a ? 2 commission to formulate a league of nations. It w: 
thought foremost in the mind of every statesinan there. ! 
knew that his errand was in vain im aris if he went away 

out achieving the formatien of a league of nations, and tha 
dared not go back and face his aiea ka unless he could repor 

the efferts in that direction had been successful. That « 

sion sat day after day, ae after evening. TI had th od 
fortune to be a member of the commission, and IE want to tes 

toe the extraordimary dail temper in which the discussions 
condueted. IT want to testify that 


there was a universal! ence 


to reel as much as possible international riva | 
enflicting international interests and come out upon a common | 
prarcessr of agreement in the interest of the world. I ) ; 
testify that there were many compromises, but no comprt $ | 
that snerificed the principle, and that although the instruny ~ 
av whole represented certain mutual coneessions, it is a cor | 
tive instrument and net a negative instrument. [| shal 
lose so long »s I live the impression of generous, high-mind: 


statesmanlike cooperation whieh was manifested in tha ’ | 
It included representatives of all the most pov 1] 


those that 


esting body. 
of 


nations, as well as representatives of some 
less powerful. | 
‘T could not help thinking as I sat there that the repre: 


[tuly spoke as it were in the tones of the long | 
Rome; that we heard the great Latin people who had lent, 
fought, fought through generation after generation 0! ‘ife 
to this critieal moment, speaking now 
And there sat the prime minister of ¢ 
people—lending his singular intelligence, 
hbigh-m inded and comprehensive counsel, to the 
There were the representatives also of France, 
rade in the strife for liberty. And there were the represen! 
of Great Britain, supposed to be the most ambitious, the 
desirous of ruling the world of any of the nations of the 
cooperating with a peculiar interest in the result, wit) 
stant and manifestly sineere profession that they wanted t 
ordinate the interests of the British Empire, which exten 


tives of 


Cot 


the 


in the 


dewn s 
peace. reece { 
his sil 
genera | 


nck 


Greek 


our 


The representatives of Great Britain I may step to sped! 
«a moment. There were two of them. One of them v : : 
Robert ecil, who belongs to an ancient family in Great Br 1, 
some of the members of which—particularly Lord Sa 
of a past generation—had always been reputed as most | 
larly keen to seek and maintain the advantage of the 
Empire ; ind yet I never heard a man speak whose hea t wi 
evidently more in the task of the humane redemption 
worid than Lord Robert Cecil. And alongside of him sal wa 
Smuts. the South African Boer, the man who had fought Grea 
sritain so successfully rie after the war was over anc 
Boers nominally defeated, Great Britain saw that the wises 
thine she could do was to hand the government of the ¢ , 
over to the Boers themselves. Gen. Botha and Gen. Smuts were 
both members of the peace conference ; both had been suc " 
generals in fighting the British arms. Nebedy in the conte! en : 
was more outspoken in criticizing some aspec ts of British Ds a 
than Gen. Botha and Gen. Smuts, and Gen. Smuts was © 


y . y > serv ine 
same mind with Sir Robert Cecil. They wert am wl , 
ou seem fe 


the 


ee 


cemmon interests of free people everywhere. 
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a sort of epitome of the history of the world in that conference. 
rhere were hations that had long been subordinated and suffer- 
ing. There were nations that had been indomitably free but, 
nevertheless, not so. free that they could really accomplish the 
objects that they had always held dear. I want you to realize 
that this conference was made up of many minds and of many 
nations and of many traditions, keen to the same conclusion, 
vith a unanimity, an enthusiasm, « spirit which speaks volumes 
for the future hopes of mankind. 

“When this covenant was drawn up in its first form I had 
ihe occasion—for ine the very happy occasion—to return for a 
veek or so to this country in March last. I brought the covenant 
1 its first draft. I submitted it to the Foreign Relations Com- 
iittee of the Senate and the Committee on Foreign Affairs in 

Hiouse. We discussed all parts of the document. Many 
vvestions were made, I took all of those suggestions with 
back to Paris, and the conference on the league of nations 
dopted every one of the suggestions made. No counsels were 
ened to more carefully or yielded to more willingly in that 
iference than the counsels of the United States. Some things 
ere put into the covenant which, personally, I did not think 
necessary, Which seemed to me to go without saying, but which 

had no objection to putting in there explicitly. 

kor example, take the Monroe doctrine. As a matter of 
act the covenant sets up for the world a Monroe doctrine. 
What is the Monrve doctrine? The Monroe doctrine is that no 
tion shall come to the Western Hemisphere and try to estab- 

h its power or interfere with the self-government of the 

ples in this hemisphere; that no power shall extend its gov- 

and controlling influence in any form to either of the 
\ icas. Very well; that is the doctrine of the covenant. 
No nation shall anywhere extend its power or seek to interfere 
the political independence of the peoples of the world; 
inasmuch as the Monroe doctrine had been made the uni- 
al doctrine, I did not think that it was necessary to 
m it particularly, but when I suggested that it was the 
of the United States that it should be explicitly recog- 
it was explicitly recognized, for it is written in there 
nothing in the covenant shall be interpreted as affecting 
validity of the Monroe doctrine. The Monroe doctrine is 
tact, and the United States is left free to enforce it. 
at is only a sample. The members of the Foreign Rela- 
Committee and of the Committee on Foreign Affairs did 
jot see it anywhere explicitly stated in the covenant that a mem- 
‘f the league could withdraw. I told them that the matter 
wen discussed in the commission on the league und that 
been the universal opinion that, since it was a combina- 
sovereigns, any sovereign had the right to withdraw 
but when I suggested that that should be explicitly 
no objection was made whatever, and at the suggestion 
United States it was explicitly provided that any member 
league could withdraw. Provision was made that two 
notice should be given, which I think everybody will 

e as perfectly fair, so that ho nation is at liberty sud- 
to break down this thing upon which the hope of mankind 
but with that limitation and with the provision that 
they withdraw they shall have fulfilled all their interna- 
obligations they are perfectly free to withdraw. When 

n dwell upon that provision, that we must have ful- 

our international obligations, L answer all their anx- 

asking them another question, ‘When did America 

il to fulfill her international obligations?’ There is no 
i the matter set up in the covenant, except the conscience 
Withdrawing nation and the opinion of mankind, and I 
um proud enough American to dismiss from my mind 
of at any time going before the judgment of mankind 
onduct of the United States, knowing that we will go 
an hands and righteous purpose. 

merely illustrating now the provisions that were put 

suggestion of the United States. Without exception, 

stions of the United States were adopted, and I want 
cuuse it may interest you, that most of these sugges- 
ne from Republican sources. I say that, my fellow 
not because it seems to me to make the least differ- 
ong Americans in a great matter like this which party 
ungs came from, but because I want to emphasize in 
iscussion Of this matter the absolutely nonpartisan char- 

' the covenant and of the treaty. I am not in favor 
ratification of this treaty, including the covenant of the 

i nations, because I am a Democrat. I am in favor 
vecause [am an American and a lover of humanity. If 
; relieve anybody’s mind, let me add that it is not my 
(hat practically every portion of the covenant of the 
Of hations emanates from counsels running back 10, 20, 
‘, dinong the most thoughtful men in America, and that 
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it is the fulfillment of a dream which five years age, when thy 
war began, would have been deemed unattainable. What w 
are discussing ought not to be disfigured, ought not to b 
tainted, with the least thought of domestic polities. Lf any 
body in this audience allows himself when thinking of thi 
matter to think of the elections of 1920 I want to declare that | 
separate myself from him. 

“TI draw all this picture of the care with which the covenan 
Was drawn up, every phrase scrutinized, every interest consid 
ered, the other nations at the board just as jealous of thei: 
sovereignty as we could possibly be of ours, and yet willir 
to harness all these sovereignties in a single great enterpri: 
of peace, and how the whole thing was not the original ide: 
of any man in the conference, but had grown out of the cou! 
sels of hopeful and thoughtful and righteous men all over th 
world ; because just as there was in America a league to enfore 
peace, which even formulated a constitution for the league o 
peace before the conference met, before the conference w 
thought of, before the war began, so there were in Grea 
Britain and in France and in Italy and, I believe, even in Ger 
many similar associations of equally influential men, whos: 
ideal was that some time there might come an occasion wi 
men would be sane enough and right enough to get togetl 
to do a thing of this great sort. Il draw that picture in ord 
to show you the other side of what is going on, and I wan 
preface this part by saying that I hope you will not const: 


anything that I say as indicating the least lack of respect fo 
the men who are criticizing any portion of this treaty bo 
most of them, I have reason to have respect, for I have con. 
into close contact and consultation with them. They are jus 


as good Americans as I claim to be; they are just as thoughtfu 
of the interests of America as I try to be; they are just 
intelligent as anybody who could address his mind to 1 
thing; and my contest with them is a contest of interpretatio 
not a contest of intention. All I have to urge with those me: 
is that they are looking at this thing with too critical an © 
as to the mere phraseology, without remembering the purp 
that everybody knows to have been in the minds of those wh 
framed it, and that if they go very far in attempting to int 
pret it by resolutions of the Senate they may, it. appearam 
at any rate, sufficiently alter the meaning of the document t 
make it necessary to take it back to the council board. Taki: 
it back to the council board means, among other things, tukin: 
it back to Germany; and I frankly tell you, my fellow citizens 
it would sit very ill upon my stomach to take it back to Ge 
many. Germany, at our requesi—I may say almost at our dic 
tation—signed the treaty and has ratified it. It is a contract 
so far as her part in it is concerned. I can testify that we tris 
to be just to Germany, and that when we had heard her argu 
ments and examined every portion of the counterproposals tha 
she made, we wrote the treaty in its final form and then said 
‘Sign here. What else did our boys die for? Did they dir 
in order that we might ask Germany’s leave to complete ou 
victory? They died in order that we might say to German 
what the terms of victory were in the interest of justice and 
of peace, and we were entitled to take the course that we did 
take. I can only beg these gentlemen in their criticism of 11 


treaty and in their action in the Senate not to go so 
to make it necessary to ask the consent of the other natio 
the interpretations which they are putting upon the treaty. | 


have said in all frankness that I do not see a single phrase ii 
the covenant of the league of nations which is of doubtfu 
meaning, but if they want to say what that undoubted meanin 
is, in other words that do not change the undoubted meaning 
I have no objection. If they change the meaning of it, thei 
all the other signatories have to consent; and what has been 
evident in the last week or two is that on the part of som 
men, I believe a very few, the desire is to change the treat 
and particularly the covenant, in a way to give America 
exceptional footing. 

“My fellow citizens, the principle that America went 
this war for was the principle of the equality of sovereign n: 
tions. Iam just as much opposed to class legislation in intern 
tional matters as in domestic matters. I do not, I tell you 
plainly, believe that any one nation should be allowed te 
dominate, even this beloved Nation of our own, and it does no 
desire to dominate. I said in a speech the other night in a 
other connection that, so far as my influence and power as Presi 
dent of the United States went, I was going to fight every attemp 
to set up a minority government. I was asked afterwards whom I 
was hitting at, what minority I was thinking of. I said, ‘ Nev 
mind what minority I may have been thinking of at the moment: 
it does not make any difference with me which minority it is: 
whether it is capital or labor. No sort of privilege will ever be 
permitted in this country.’ It is a partnership or it is a mockery. 
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mocracy, the majority are the masters, or all 
and purposes of the men who founded this Govern- 
been defeated and forgotten. And [I am of the same 
iple in international affairs. One of the things that gave 
world a new and a bounding hope was that the great 
United States had said that it was fighting for the little nation 
well as the great nation: that it regarded the rights of the little 
nation as equal to its own rights: that it would make no distinc- 
tion between free men anywhere; that it was not fighting for a 
special advantage for the United States but for an equal advan- 
tage for all free men everywhere. Let gentlemen beware, 
therefore, how they disappoint the world. 
how they betray the immemorial principles of the United States. 
Let men not make the mistake of claiming a position of privilege 
for the United States which gives it all the advantages of the 


isa d where 
hopes 
HhOpe ‘ 
have 
pri 
the 


tis 


eague of nations and none of the risks and responsibilities. 
The principle of equity everywhere is that along with a right 
goes 2 duty; that if you claim a right for yourself you must be 
ready to support that right for somebody else; that if you claim 
to be a member in a society of any sort you must hot claim the 
right to dodge the responsibilities and avoid the burden, but 


must carry the weight of the enterprise along with the hope 
of the enterprise. That is the spirit of free men everywhere, and 
that I know to be the spirit of the United States. 

‘Our decision, therefore, my fellow citizens, rests upon this: 
If we u league of nations, we must take this league of na- 
tions is no conceivable way in which any other 
We must leave it or take it. I 


vol 


wiunt 


because there 


league of nations is obtainable. 

should be very sorry to have the United States indirectly defeat 
this great enterprise by asking for something, some position of 
privilege, which other nations in their pride can not grant. I 


ould a great deal rather say flatly, ‘She will not go into the 
enter] all.” And that, my fellow citizens, is exactly what 
Germany is hoping and beginning to dare to expect. I am not 


rprise at 


uttering a conjecture; I am speaking of knowledge, knowledge 
of the things that are said in the German newspapers and by 
German public men. They are taking heart because the United 
Staies, they hope, is not going to stand with the other free na- 
tions of the world to guarantee the peace that has been forced 
upon them. They see the hope that there will be two nations 
standing outside the league—Germany and the United States. 
Germany because she must: the United States because she will. 


She knows that that will turn the hostility and enmity of all the 
other nations of the world against the United States, as their 
already directed against her. They do not expect 
now the United States will in any way align themselves 
with Germany. They do not expect the sympathy of the United 
States to go out to them now, but they do expect the isolation 
if the United States to bring about an alienation between the 
United States and the other free nations of the world, which will 

uke it impossible for the world ever to combine again against 
such enterprises as she was defeated in attempting. All over this 
country pro-German propaganda is beginning to be active again, 


hestilitv is 


that 


beginning to try te add to the force of the arguments against 
the league in particular and against the treaty and the several 
items of the treaty. And the poison of failure is being injected 
into the whole fine body politic of the united world, a sort of 
paralysis, a sort of fear. Germany desires that we should say, 
‘What have we created? <A great power which will bring peace, 
but will that power be amiable to us? Can we control that 


power?’ We can not control it for any but its proper purpose— 


the purpose of righteousness and peace—but for that purpose 
invited to control it by the opinion of mankind, for all 


Vi are 


over the world peoples are looking to us with confidence, our 

s along’ with the weaker nations. They believe in the 
ty of purpose and the indomitable rectitude of purpose of 
the United States, and they are willing to have us lead. 

I pray God that the gentlemen who are delaying this thing 
may presently see it in a different light. I fain would appeal to 
their hearts f wonder if they have forgotten what this war 
ment I wonder if they have had mothers who lost their sons 


take them by the hand, as they have taken my own, and looked 
vs that their hearts were too full to speak, praying me to do 
all in my power to save the sons of other mothers from this 
terrible thing again. I had one fine woman come to me and say 
as if she were saying a commonplace, ‘I had the 
honor to a son in the war.’ How fine that is—I had the 
honor to sacrifice a son for the redemption of mankind!’ And 
vet there is a sob back of the statement, there is a tear brushed 
hastily away from the cheek. A woman came up to the train the 
other day and seized my hand and was about to say something 
when she turned away in a flood of tears. I asked a standerby 
what was the matter, and he said, ‘ Why, sir, she lost a son in 
Mind you, she did not turn away from me. I ordered 
I advised the Congress of the United States 
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to sacrifice that son. She came to me as a friend. She had noth- 
ing in her heart except the hope that I could save other sons 
though she had given hers gladly, and, Ged helping me, I wi 

save other sons. Through evil report and good report, throu) 
resistance and misrepresentation and every other vile thing, ] 
Shall fight my way to that goal. I call upon the men to whom 1 
have referred—the honest, patriotic, intelligent men, who haye 


| been too particularly concerned in criticizing the details of tha: 


Let gentlemen beware | 


treaty—to forget the details, to remember the great enterprise. 
to stand with me, and fulfill the hopes and traditions of 1 
United States. 

“My fellow citizens, there is only one conquering force in ty, 
world. There is only one thing you ean not kill, and that j 
the spirit of free men. I was telling some friends to-day o 
legendary story of the Middle Ages, of a chieftain of one of 
the half-civilized peoples that overran Europe commanding so 


of his men to do a certain thing which they believed to | 
against the traditions of their tribe. They refused, and 


blazed out upon them, ‘ Don’t you know that I ean put you to 
death?’ * Yes,’ they said, ‘and don’t you know that we e¢a: 
die cursing you?’ He could not kill their spirits; and they kn 
perfectly well that if he unjustly slew them the whole spiri 
of their tribe would curse him; they Knew that, if he did 
unjust thing, out of the blood that they split would spring 

as it were, armed men, like dragons’ teeth, to overwhelm | 
The thing that is vindicated in the long run is the right 

the only thing that is unconquerable is the truth. Ameri 
believed in throughout the world, because she has put s) 
before material ambition. She has said that she is willing 
sacrifice everything that she is and everything that 
not only that her people may be free but that fredom may rei 
throughout the world. 

“T hear men say—how often I heard said 
side of the water!—how amazing it was that America wer 
into this war. I tell you, my fellow ¢itizens—I fell it 
sorrow—it was universally believed on the other side o 
water that we would not into the war because we 
making money out of it, and loved the money better tha: 
loved justice. They all believed that. When we went ov 
there they greeted us with amazement. They said, * The 
men did not have to come. Their territories are not invaded 
Their independence is not directly threatened. Their int 
were not immediately attacked, only indirectly. They we 
getting a great prosperity out of this calamity of ours, and we 
were told that they worshipped the almighty dollar: but here 
come, tramping, tramping, tramping, these gallant fellows wi 
something in their faces we never saw before—eyes lifted 
the horizon, a dash that knows no discouragement, a knowleds 
only of how to go forward, no thought of how to go backward 
3,000 miles from home. What are they fighting for? Look 
their faces and you will see the answer. They see a visivou. 


she 


it on the of] 


ev 
£0 


They see a eause. They see mankind redeemed. They se 
great force which would recall civilization. They love so 
thing they have never touched. They love the things 


emanate from the throne of justice, and they have come 
to fight with us and for us, and they are our comrades.’ 
Ve were told by certain people in France that the 

to the Fourth of July celebration last calendar year i 
with sinking hearts. Our men had just begun to come ove! 
numbers. They did not expect they would come soon enolg) 
or fast enough to save them. They went out of courtesy; 
before the day was over, having merely been in the presence ol 
those boys, they knew that Europe was saved, because 
had seen what that blind man saw in the song. You 
heard that spirited song of the blind Frenchman, his bo 
the window, music in the streets, the marching of troops, 
he says to the lad, ‘See what that is. What do you 
What are the colors? What are the men? Is there a 
with red and white stripes upon it? Is there a bit of ! 
in the corner? Are there stars in that piece of the firm 
Ah, thank God, the Americans have come!’ It was the reve 
tion to Europe of the heart of a great Nation, and the 
in that heart now. You never hear the eld sneers. Y: 
hear the old intimation that we will seek our interest 
our honor, You never hear the old fear that we shall no 
by free men elsewhere who make common cause with us fe 
justice to mankind. You hear, on the contrary, confident 
tion, confident expectation, a confident hope that the hol 
will be steadied by the magnificent purpose and force 
United States. If I was proud as an American before 
over there—and I hope my pride had just foundation 
infinitely more proud when I came back to feel that 
bring you this message. 

“My fellow citizens, let us—every one of us—bind 0! 
in a solemn league and covenant of our own that we will 
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expectation of the world, that we will not allow any man 
and in the way of it, that the werkl shall hereafter bless 
not curse us, that the world hereafter shall follow us and 
urn aside from us, and that in leading we will not lead 
the paths of private advantage, we will not lead along 
iths of national ambition, but we will be proud and happy 
d along the paths of right, so that men shall always say 
(merican soldiers saved Eurepe snd American citizens 
rT world.” 
I Ni \T 1 CHEUN, PALACE HOTEL, \ RAN CALIF., 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1919 
irs. Mott and my fellow eitizens, Mrs. Mott has very hap- 
nterpreted the feeling with which I face this great au- 
| have come to get a consciousness of your support and 


utiment, at a time in the history 
more critical than has ever 


of the world, I take 


O Siy, been known during the 


of the United States. I have felt a certain burden of 
sibility as I have mixed with my fellow countrymen 
oss the continent, beeause I have feared at times that there 
wimongst us who did not realize just what the heart 
question is. I have been afraid that their thoughts 
gvering in a past day when the ealculation was always 

nal advantage, and that it had not come to see the light 

hi ew day in which men are thinking of the common ad- 
itage and safety of mankind. The issue is nothing else. 
i must stand apart, and in the phrase of some gentle- 
care of ourselves,’ which means antagonize others, 


ist join hands with the other great nations of the world 
ithe weak nations of the worid, in seeing that justice 
imaintained. 

Quite apart from the merits of any particular question that 
ised about the treaty itself, I think we are under a 
ral compulsion to aecept this treaty. In the first 
fellow citizens, it was laid down according to Ameri- 

ecifications, The initial suggestions upon which this 
based emanated from America. I would not have you 

it ding me as meaning that they were ideas confined to 
el because the promptness with which they were accepted, 
e je ith which they were hailed in some parts of the world, 

! the leaders of nations that had been supposed 

cing chiefly their own interest in adopting these prin- 

the principles of the peace, show that they were listen- 
to the counsels of their own people, that they were listening 
ho knew the eritical character of the new age and the 

ve were under to take new measures for the peace of 
because the thing that had happened was intoler- 

rhe thing that Germany attempted, if it had succeeded, 

ad have the civilization of the world back a hundred 
‘have prevented it, but prevention is not enough. We 
Germany—and not Germany only, but the world— 
oecasion the great peoples of the worid will combine 


bere 


liness of 


sel 


an iniquity, but we have not shown how that is 
done in the future with a certainty that will make 
nation know that a similar enterprise must not be 


\gain and I have crossed the continent, 
en 1 did not know, have taken me by 
(, ‘God bless you, Mr. President.’ Some of them, like many 
(| lost sons and husbands and brothers in the war. 
(t they bless me? I advised Congress to declare war. 
neress to send their sons to their death. As com- 
el hief of the Army, I sent them over the seas, and 
\ killed. Why should they bless me? Because in the 
ener of their hearts they want the sons of other women 
eforth, and they believe that the methods proposed 
create a very hopeful expectation that similar wars 
nted, and that other armies will not have to go 
hited States to die upon distant fields of battle. 
mpulsion upon us, upon us who at the critical stage 
{ saved the world and who threw in our fortunes 
forward-looking peoples of the world—the moral 
pon us to stand by and see it through is overwhelm- 
me hot now turn back. We made the choice in April, 
rm ih hot with honor reverse it now. 

there the compulsion of honor, but there 

interest. I never like to speak of that, 
ithstanding the reputation that we had throughout 
ore we made the great sacrifice of this war, this 
its honor better than it loves its interest. It | 
ni inoral compulsion more readily than to material 
meston. ‘Phat is the glory of America. That is the spirit in 
us conceived and bern. That is the mission that 
the world. She always has lived up to it, and, ¢ — 

he alwe But if you want, 


ugain, as 


generous 
the hand and 


is 


ion of be- 


Ove 










iyvs will live up to it. 
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some of our fellow countrymen insist, to dwell up he materi; 

side of it and our interest in the matter, our « ercial in- 
terest, draw the picture for yourselves. The other nations of 
the world are drawing together. We who suggesied that they 
sheuld draw together in this new partnership stand aside. We 
at once draw their suspicion upon us. We at once draw theil 
intense hostility upon us. We at once renew the thine that 
had begun to be done before we went into the wai Chere was 
a conference in Paris not many months before wi ent into the 
war in which the nations then engaged against Germany at 

tempted to draw together in an exclusive economic combination 
where they should serve one another's interest and exclude 
those who had not participated in the war from sharing in that 
interest, and just so certainly as we stay out, every market that 
can possibly be closed against us will be closed. If you merely 


look at it from the point of view of the material prosperity of the 
United States, we are under compulsion to stay in the partnership. 
I was asking some gentlemen the other day who were engaged 
in commerce of various sorts, ‘Can you sell more easily to a 
man who trusts you or to a man who distrusts you?’ There 
can be but one answer to that question. Can you sell more 
easily to a man who takes your goods because he can not do 
without them or to 2a man who wants them and believes thei 
the best? The thing demonstrates itself. You make all the 
lines of trade lines of resistance unless you prove true to th 
things that you have attempted and undertaken. 

‘Then, there is a dé eper compulsion even than those, the com- 


pulsion of humanity. If there is one thing that America ought 
to have learned more promptly than any other country it is that, 
being made up out of all the ranks of humanity, in serving itself 
it must serve the human race. I suppose I could not command 
the words which would exaggerate the present expectations o 
the world with regard to the United States. Nothing more 
thrilling, nothing more touching, happened te me on the other 
side of the wuter than the daily evidences that, not the weak 
peoples merely, not the peoples of countries that had been al- 
lowed to shift for themselves and had always borne the chief 
burden of the world’s sufferings, but the great peoples as well, 


the people of 'rance as well as the people of Serbia, the people 
of all the nations that had looked this terror in the face, wer 


turning to the United States and saying, ‘ 
to take the lead, to direct 


We depend upon you 
us how to go out of this wilderness 
of doubt and fear and terror.’ We can not desert humanity. 
We are the trustees of humanity, and we must that wi 
redeem the pledges which are always implicit in great 
trusteeship. 


seer 


So 


‘So, feeling these compulsions, the compulsion of honor, th 
compulsion of interest, and the cempulsion of humanity, 1 
wonder what it is that is holding some minds back from 
sequiescence in this great enterprise of peace. I must admit to 
you, my fellow citizens, that I have been very much puzzled. 1 
can nut conceive a motive adequate to hold men off from this 
thing, and when I examine the objections which they make to 
the treaty I can but wonder if they are really thinking, or if, 
on the other hand, there is some emotion coming from fountains 
that I do not knew of which are obliging them to take this 
course. 

* Let me take the point ir which my initial sympathy is mos 


with them, the matter of the cession to 
of Germany in Shantung, in China. I said to my Japanese 
leagues on the other side of the sea, and therefore I am at lib- 
erty to say in public, I am not satisfied with that settlement, I 
think it ought to have been different, but when gentlemen pro- 
pose to cure it by striking that clause out of the treaty by 
ourselves withholding our adherence to the treaty, they propose 
an irrational thing. Let me remind you of some of the history 
of this business. It was in 1898 that China ceded these rights 
and coneessions to Germany. The pretext was that some (Ger- 
man missionaries had been killed. My heart aches, I must say, 
when I think how we have made an excuse of religion someti! 
to work a deep wrong. ‘he central Government of China had 
done all that they could to protect those German missionatrics ; 
their death was due to local disturbances, to local passion, 
local antipathy against the foreigner. There was nothing that 
the Chinese Government as a whole could justly be held respon- 
sible for; but swppose there had been. Two Christian mission- 
aries are killed, and therefore one great nation robs another 
nation and does a thing which is fundamentally un-Christian 
and heathen! For there was no adequate excuse for what Ger- 
many exacted of China. I read again only the other day the 


Japan of the interests 


col- 


or 


ics 


LO 


phrases in which poor China was made to make the concessions. 
She was made to make them in words dictated by 
view of her 
the deepest 
by force. 


Germany, in 
eratitude to Germany for certain services rendered— 


hypocrisy conceivable! She was obliged to do so 
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Then, what happened, my fellow citizens? Then Russia 
came in and obliged China to cede her Port Arthur and Talien 
Wan, not for quite so long a period, but upon substantially the 
Then England must needs have Wei-Hai-Wei as an 


sahie Terms 

quivalent concession te that which had been made to Germany ; 
and presently certain ports, with the territory back of them, 
were ceded upon similar principles to France. Everybody got 


in 


‘xcept the United States, and said, ‘If Germany is going to 
cet something, we will get sonvething.” Why? None of them had 
nny business in there on such terms. 


“Then when the Japanese-Russian War came, Japan did 


what she has done in this war. She attacked Port Arthur and 
captured Port Arthur, and Port Arthur was ceded to her as © 
consequence of the war. Not one official voice was raised in 
the United States against that cession. No protest was made. 


of the United States 
to Ger- 


No protest was made by the Government 
against the original cession of this Shantung territory 
many. One of the highest minded men of our history was Presi- 
: dent at that time—I mean Mr. McKinley. One of the ablest 
as Secretary of State, Mr. John Hay, 


men that we have had 

occupied that great offic In the message of Mr. McKinley 
ibout this transaction, he says—I am quoting his language—that 
nasmuch as the powers that had taken these territories had 
icreed to keep the door open there for our commerce, there 
vas be reason why we should object. Just so we could trade 
vith these stolen territories we were willing to let them be 


ole Which of these gentlemen who are now objecting to the 
ession of the German rights in Shantung to Japan were promi- 


nent in protesting against the original cession or any one of 

those original cessions? It makes my heart burn when some 
are so late in doing justice. 

“In the meantime, before we got into this war, but after 


the war had begun, because they deemed the assistance of Japan 
. the Pacifie absolutely indispensable, Great Britain and France 
both agreed that if Japan would enter and cooperate in the 
ar she could do the same thing with regard to Shantung that 
had done with regard to Port Arthur; that if she would 
ke what Germany had in China she could keep it. She took 
she has it now. Her troops are there. She has it as spoils 
var. Observe, my fellow citizens, we are not taking this 
hing away from China: we are taking it from Germany. China 
ad ceded it for 99 years, and there are 7S of those 99 to run yet. 
fhey were Germany's rights in Shantung, not China’s, that were 
hy the treaty to Japan, but with a difference—a differ- 
nee Which never occurred in any of these other cases—a differ- 
nce which was not insisted upon at the cession of Port Arthur 
a condition that no other nation in doing similar things in 
nau has ever yielded to. Japan is under solemn promise to 


ceded 


poi 


rego all sovereign rights in the Province of Shantung and to re- 
only what private corporations have elsewhere in China, the 
“ht of eoncessionaires with regard to the operation of the 


lway and the exploitation of the mines. Scores of foreign 

rporations have that right in other parts of China. 
But it does not stop there. Coupled with this arrangement 
of nations, under which Japan solemnly under- 
with the rest of us, to protect the territorial integrity of 
along with the territorial integrity of other countries, 
of her promise lies the similar promise of every other 
nation, that nowhere will they countenance a disregard for the 
territorial integrity or the political independence of that great 
ielpless people, lying there hitherto as an object of prey in 
he greut Orient. It is the first time in the history of the world 
that anything has been done for China, and sitting around our 
council board in Paris I put this question: *‘ May I expect that 
vill be the beginning of the retrocession to China of the 


the league 


q‘hoiy 


and back 


ceptional rights which other Governments have enjoyed 
were? The responsible representatives of the other greai 
Governments said, ‘Yes; you may expéct it.’ Expect it? 


Your attention is constantly drawn to article 10, and that is 
he urticle—the heart of the covenant—which guarantees the 
territorial integrity and political independence not only of China, 
but of other countries more helpless even than China: but, 
besides article 10, there is article 11, which makes it the right 
if every member of the league, big or little, influential or not 
influential, to draw attention to anything, anywhere, that is 
kely to disturb the peace of the world or the good understanding 
ween nations upon which the peace of the world depends. 
Whenever formerly anything was done in detriment of the 
interests of China, we had to approach the Government that did 
it with apologies. We had, as it were, to say, ‘This is none of 
our business, but we would like to suggest that this is not in 
the interest of China.’ I am repeating, not the words but the 


het 


purport of notes that I have signed myself to Japan, in which 
i was obliged to use all the genuflections of apology and say, 
United States believes that this is wrong in principle and 


The 
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suggests to the Japanese Government that the matter be reco). 
sidered.’ Now, when you have the league of nations the repre 
sentative of the United States has the right to stand up and 
say, ‘ This is against the covenants of peace: it can not be done. 
and if occasion arises we can add, ‘It shall not be done, ‘yj, 
weak and oppressed and wronged peoples of the world | 
never before had a forum made for them in which the 
summon their enemies into the presence of the judgment of | 
kind, and if there is one tribunal that the wrongdoer ought 
dread more than another it is that tribunal of the opinion , 
mankind. Some nations keep their international promises 
only because they wish to obtain the respect of mankind. yy, 
remember those immortal words in the opening part of | 
Declaration of Independence. I wish I could quote them | 
ally, but they run this way, that out of respect for the opinioy 
of mankind the leaders of the American Revolution now si, 
the causes which have led them to separate themselves fro 
Great Britain. America was the first to set that example, 1}, 
first to admit that right and justice and even the basis of revoly 
tion was a matter upon which mankind was entitled to for) 
judgment, 

“If we do not take part in this thing, what happens? France 
and England are absolutely bound to this thing without 4) 
qualifications. The alternative is to defend China in the futype 
with important concessions to begin with, or else let the world 
zo back to its old methods of rapacity; or else take up arms 
against France and England and Japan, and begin the shedding 
of blood over again, almost fraticidal blood. Does that sound 
like a practical program? Does that sound like doing Chins 
a service? Does that sound like anything that is rations 

“Go to other matters with which I have less patience, othe; 
objections to the league. I have spoken of article 10.) Those 
who object to article 10 object to entering the league with an 
responsibilities whatever. They want to make it a matter ot 
opinion merely and not a matter of action. They know just 
as well as I know that there is nothing in article 10 that ean 


el 


att 


oblige the Congress of the United States to declare war if it 
does not deem it wise to declare war. We engage with the othe 
nations of the world to preserve as against external aggres 
sion—not as against internal revolution—the territorial integ 
rity and existing political independence of the other members o! 
the league; and then, in the next sentence, it is said that t) 

council of the league of nations shall advise with regard 


the measures which may be necessary to carry out this promis 


on the part of the members. As 1 have said several times in 1 
speeches, I have in vain searched the dictionary to find an) 
other meaning for the word ‘advise’ than * advis Phese 
gentlemen would have you believe that our armies 
ordered abroad by some other power or by a colnbination o 


Amel 


est! 


powers. They are thinking in an air-tight compartment 
iea is not the only proud nation in the world. 1 
from my share in the counsels on the other side of the se: 
the other nations are just as jealous of their sovereigniy as w 
are of ours. They would no more have dreamed of giving 
the right of ordering out their armies than we would have 
dreamed of giving them the right to order out our arn 
The advice can come from the United States only 
United States representative yotes in the affirmative 
“We have got an absolute veto on the thing, unless w 
parties to the dispute, and I want again to call attention 
what that means. That means unless we want to seize 
body's territory or invade somebody's political incdepende! 
or unless somebody else wants to seize our territory anc inva 
our political independence, I regard either of those con! 
gencies as so remote that they are not troubling 1 
least. I know the people of this country well enough to h! 
that we will not be the aggressors in trying to execute & Woh 
and in looking about me I do not see anybody else that! 
think it wise to try it on us. But suppose we are pa 
Then is it the council of the league that is forcing war upon 
The war is ours anyhow. We are in circumstances wiliere It & 
necessary for Congress, if it wants to steal somebody's as 
or prevent somebody from stealing our territory, to so (0 WS" 
It is not the council of the league that brings us Into Wil © 
that time, in such circumstances; it is the unfortunal: 
stances which have arisen in some matter of eae 
want to say again that article 10 is the very heart 0 ; 
nant of the league, because all the great wrongs ol 
have had their root in the seizure of territory or tbc C™) 
of the political independence of other peoples. L tx a 7 
I speak the feeling of the people of the United St! a 
say that, having seen one great wrong like that at 
having prevented it, we are ready to prevent If asar 2 
“Those are the two principal criticisms —that we dl ee 
the impossible with regard to Shantung and that we 


can 





ene 


wee 
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to go to war. That is all there in either of 
But they say, ‘We want the Monroe doctrine more distinctly 
iknowledged.’ Well, if I could have found language that was 


vised is 


suggest it, but it says in so many words that nothing in that 
document shall be construed as affecting the validity of the 
\fonroe doctrine. I do not see what more it could say, but, as 
, say, if the clear can be clarified, I have no objection to its 
eing clarified. The meaning is too obvious to admit of dis- 
ussion, and I want you to realize how extraordinary that pro- 
ision is. Every nation in the world had been jealous of the 
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those. | 


\Monroe doctrine, had studiously avoided doing or saying any- | 


hing that would admit its validity, and here all the great 
ations of the world sign a document which admits its validity. 

rhat eonstitutes nething less than a moral revolution in the 
iitude of the rest of the world toward America. 


“What does the Monroe doctrine mean in that covenant? It 


means that with regard to aggressions upon the Western Hemi- 
sphere we are at liberty to act without waiting for other na- 
ons to act. That is the Monroe doctrine. The Monroe doe- 


ne says that if anybody tries to interfere with affairs in the 
\Vestern Hemisphere it will be regarded as an unfriendly act 


ihe United States—not to the rest of the world—and that 
eans that the United States will look after it, and will not 
sk anybody’s permission to look after it. The document says 
at nothing in this document must be construed as interfer- 


» with that. I dismiss the objections to the Monroe doctrine 
more because this what happened: I brought the 
‘st draft of the covenant to this country in March last. I 
nvited the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House and 
he Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate to the White 
House to dinner, and after dinner we had the frankest possible 
rence With regard to this draft. When I went back to 
| carried every suggestion that was made in that con- 
ce to the commission on the league of nations, which con- 
of representatives of 14 nations, and every one of 
uggestions of those committees was embodied in the docu- 
e] [ suppose it is a pride of style. T suppose that, although 
he substance was embodied, they would rather write it 
lifferently, but, after all, that is a literary matter. After all, 
ihat is a question of pride in the command of the English 
language, and I must say that there were a great many men 
i that commission on the league of nations who seemed per- 
ectly to understand the English language and who wished to 
xpress, not only in the English text but in its French equiva 
it, exactly what we wanted to say. 
One of the suggestions I carried over was that 
the right to withdraw. I must say that 
We are going into this if you 
enever we want to.’ 


ll the is 


hy 


we should 
I did not want to 
promise we can scuttle 
That did not seem to me a very hand- 
ing to propose, and T told the men in the conference at 
ite House, when they raised the question, that it had 
ech raised in the commission on the league of nations and 

was the unanimous opinion of the international lawyers 


body that, inasmuch as this was an association of 
eigns, they had the right to withdraw. But I conceded 
that right was admitted there could be uo harm in 


lating it, and so in the present draft of the covenant it is 


{that any member may withdraw upon two years’ notice, 


| as the six votes of the British Empire. 
nore distinct than that used, I should have been very happy to | 
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id and conclusive, which means that the affirmative 
vote of the United States is in every instance just as powerful 
I took the pains yes 
terday, I believe it was, on the train, to go through the cove 
nant almost sentence by sentence again, to find if there was any 
case other than the one I have mentioned in which that was 
not true, and there is no other case in which that is not true 
Of course, you will understand that wherever the United States 
is a party to a quarrel and that quarrel carried to the 
assembly, we can not vote; but, similarly, if the British Empire 
is a party her six representatives can not vote. It is an even 
break any way you take it, and I would rather count six as 
one person than six six 


is 


as persons. So far as I can see, it 
makes me a bigger man. The point to remember is that the 
energy of the league of nations resides in the council, not it 


the assembly, and that in the council there is a perfect equality 
of votes. That settles that matter, and even some of my fellow 
countrymen who insist upon keeping a hyphen in the middle 
of their names ought to be satisfied with that—though I musi 


|} admit that I do not care to argue anything with a hyphen. A 


man that puts anything else before the word 
no comrade of mine, and yet T am willit 
With a statement of fact. 

‘Those are the objections to yielding to these compulsions o 
honor, interest, and humanity, and it is because of the nature 
of these objections, their flimsiness, the impossibility of sup 
porting them with conclusive argument, that I am profound], 
puzzled to know what is back of the opposition to the league of 
nations. I know one of the results, and that to raise thr 
hope in the minds of the German people that, after all, they «: 
separate us from those who were our associates in the war. 1 
know that the pro-German propaganda which had theretofor 
not dared to raise its head again has now boldly raised iis 
head and is active all over the United States. These are dis 
turbing and illuminating circumstances. Pray understand me: 
IT am not accusing some of the honorable men whose objections 
{ am trying te answer with trying to draw near to German) 


‘American 
even To discomfit hil 


Lor 
i 


is 
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That is not my point; but I am saying that what the 
are attempting to do is exactly what Germany desires, and 
that it would touch the honor of the United States ver 
near if at the end of this great struggle we should seek 
take the position which our enemies desire and our friends 
deplore. 

*T am arguing the matter only because I am a very patie 


| As I came through that wonderful country 


| think, is not an unreasonable length of time, provided | 


ha the end of the two years all the international obliga- 
that power under the covenant shall have been fulfilled. 
ou wish any other condition? Would you wish the 
Stules allowed to withdraw without 
siuions’ Is that the kind of people we are? Moreover, have 
failed to fulfill our international obligations? It is a 
pride 


likely to withdraw without fulfilling its obligations or 
if other gentlemen entertain that possibility and ex- 
I separate myself from them. 
1 there is another matter. They say 
« has six votes and we have only one. 
as big as the six, and that 
ine explain what I mean. It is only 
Briti l Empire has six votes—not in the council—and there 
ly one thing that the assembly votes on in which it can 
“ide © matter without the concurrence of all the States rep- 
on the council, and that is the admission of new mem- 
to the league of nations. 
for example, amendments to the covenant, with regard 
vided ana ont of the council to the assembly, it is pro- 
¢ oy tt it & majority of the assembly and the representatives 
he States represented on the council concur, the vote 


that the British 
{t happens that 
satisfies me entirely. 


ated 


OS 
bers 
Matte 


LO en Seas 


fulfilling its obli- | 


with me, my fellow citizens, not to debate this | 
f will not debate with anybody whether the United | 


| if that was true it must be one 


| sions and that the constant struggle 
in the assembly that | 


after achieving. 
With regard to every other | 


man, If bave not the slightest doubt as to what the result is 
soing to be. 1 have felt the temper and high purpose of this 
great people as I have crossed this wonderful land of ours, 
and one of the things that make it most delightful to stand 


here is to remember that the people of the Pacific coast were 
the first to see the new duty in its entirety. It is a remarkabk 


circumstance that you people, who were farthest from the 
field of conflict, most remote from that contact of interests 


which stirred so many peoples, yet outdid the rest of the cou 
try in volunteering for service and volunteering your money. 
to the north of us 
it oceurred to me one day that the aspiring 
derful mountains must lead people’s eyes to be drawn upwit 
and to look into the blue serene and see things apart from 
confusions of affairs, to see the real, pure vision of the int 
of humanity: and that, after all, the spirit of America was hes 
expressed where people withdrew their thoughts from the 
iangling interests of everyday life, purified their motives from 
all that was selfish and groveling and upon the 
to seize and get and turned their thoughts to those things tha 
are worth living for. 

“The only thing that makes the world inhabitable is that it is 
sometimes ruled by its purest spirits. I want to leave this illus 
tration, which I have often used, in your minds of what I mea 
Some years ugo some one said to me that the modern world wa- 
a world in which the mind was monarch, and my reply was th 
of those modern monarchs ihat 
reigned and did not govern; that, as a matter of fact, the world 
was governed by a great popular assembly made up of the pas 
of civilization was to see 
that the handsome passions had a working majority. That is 
the problem of civilization, that the things that engage the best 
impulses of the human spirit should be the prevailing things, 
the conquering things, the things that one can die comfortably 
How do men ever go to sleep that have con- 
ceived wrong? How do men ever get their own consent to 
laugh who have not looked the right in the face and extended 
their hand to it? If America can in the future look the rest of 
the world in the face, it will he because she has been the cham- 
pion of justice and of right.” 


lines of those wo 
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I= PRESIDENT A Au) KIUM 


SAN I 
‘iv. Chairman, Mr. Rolph, my fellow countrymen, you have 
1) me a very royal welcome, and I am profoundly apprecia- 
the greeting that you have extended me. It is a matter 
of gratification to me to be permitted to speak to this great audi- 

nee representing as it does one of the most forward-looking 
States of the Union, representing as it does a great body of peo- 
who are accustomed to look and plan to the future. As I 
‘ture to myself the history of this great country which we love, 
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{ remember the surging tides of humanity moving always west- 

d, over the eastern mountains and the plains, deploying upon 
the great further slopes of the Rockies, then overflowing into 
these fertile and beautiful valleys by the Pacific; and that is a 


forward, confident, hopeful move- 
nent of the American people. I feel that it is not without sig- 
lificanee that this the portion of the country which re- 
ponded with the most extraordinary spirit to the call to arms, 

sponded with the utmost spontaneity and generosity to the call 
or the money of the people to be loaned to the Government for 
the conduct the Great War, responded to all those impulses 

purpose and of freedom which underlay the great struggle 


have just passed through 


iicture to me of the constant 


t 


Was 


\s I have passed through your streets to-day, and through 
others in the many generous communities north of you and east 

you, you have made me feel how the spirit of the American 
people is coming to a single vision, how the thought of the Amerl- 
an people is back of a single purpose. I have come before you, 
iny fellow citizens, to discuss a very serious theme. I want to 
inulyze for you the very important issue with which this Nation 
- now face to face. It is by far the most important question 





hat has ever come before this peeple for decision, and the reason 
i have come out upon this long journey is that I am conscious 
hat it is the people, their purpose, their wish, that is to decide 
thing, and not the thought of those who are planning any pri- 
purpose of their own. 
What I first want to call your attention to, my fellow citizens, 
is: You know that the debate in which we are engaged cen- 
ers first of all upon the league of nations, and there seems to 
arisen an idea in some quarters that the league of nations 
in idea recently conceived, conceived by a small number of 
persous, somehow originated by the American representatives at 
he council table in Paris. Nothing could be further from the 
ruth than that. I would not feel the confidence that I feel in 
he league nations if I felt that it was so recent and novel a 
ivth and birth as that. On the contrary, it the fruit of 
generations of thoughtful, forward -looking men, vot only 
his country but in the other countries of the world, who have 
een able to look forward to the combined fortunes of mankind. 


ol 


is 


fhe men who have conceived this great purpose are not men 
ho through these generations, when they were concerting coun- 
in this great matter, thought of the fortunes of parties, 
sht of the fortunes of individuals. I would be ashamed of 
yself, as IT am frankly ashamed of any fellow countryman of 


vho does if, if I discussed this great question with any por- 
on of my thought devoted to the contest of parties and the elec- 
ons of next year. 

Some of the 
of both parties hay 


sreatest spirits, some of the instructed 


e been devoted to this great idea for 


INOSL 


biiitas 


nore than a generation It has come before the Paris confer- 
ce out of the stage of ideal conception. It had long before 
hat begun to assume the shape of a definite program and plan 


concert and cooperation of the nations in the interest 
peace of the world, and when I went to Paris I was 
ious that IT was carrying there no plan which was novel 
to America or to Europe, but a plan which all statesmen 
realized the real in of their people had long ago 


vu the 


inf ihe 


hei 


ho terests 


oped might be carried out in some day when the world would 
alize what the peace of the world meant and what were its 
cessary foundation When I got to Paris I was not conscious 


of presenting anything ihat they had not long considered, and I 
felt that I was merely the spokesman of thoughtful minds and 
hopeful spirits in America. Iv not putting forward any pur- 
ose of my own. Sve that I beg you will dismiss any personal 
appearance or personal relationship which this great plan may 
beat [ would indeed be a very proud man if I had personally 
onceived this great idea, but I can claim no such honor. I can 


only claim the privilege of having been the obedient servant of 
the great ideals and purposes of beloved America. 

‘T want you to realize, my fellow countrymen, 
Americans who ure opposing this plan of the leag 
offer no substitute 

ccoinplish the same 
Mare! tiv willing to go 


- 
j ' fay 
! wrare Lips 


that those 
ue of nations 
They offer nothing that they pretend will 

object. On the contrary, they are ap- 
hack to that old and evil order which 


oa 


began and which furnished a ready 
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and fertile soil for those seeds of envy which sprung up lil 
dragon’s teeth out of the bloody soil of Europe. They are ready 
to go back to that old and ugly plan of armed nations, of 
alliances, of watchful jealousies, of rabid antagonisms, of yur 
peses concealed, running by the subtle channels of intrigue 
through the veins of people who do net dream what poison 
being injected into their systems. They are willing to have t}, 
United States stand alone, withdraw from the coneert of y.- 
tions; and what does that mean, my fellow citizens? It means 


that we shall arm as Germany was armed, that we shall submi; 
our young men to the kind of constant military service that the 
young men of Germany were subjected to. It means that we 
shall pay not lighter but heavier taxes. It means that we shall 
trade in a world in which we are suspected and watched 9; 
disliked, instead of in a world which is now ready to trust us. 
ready to follow our leadership, ready to receive our traders. 
along with our political representatives as friends, as men wy 
are welcome, as men who bring goods and ideas for which the 
world is ready and for which the world has been waiting. Tha 
is the alternative which they offer. 

“Tt is my purpose, fellow citizens, to analyze the objections 
which are made to this great league, and I shall be very brie: 
In the first place, you know that one of the difficulties which 
have been experienced by those who are objecting to this leagy 
is that they do not think that there is a wide enough door 


Opel 


for us to get out. For my own part, I am not one of thos 
who, when they go into a generous enterprise, think first of 
how they are going to turn away from those with whom the, 


are associated. I am not one of those who, when they go intv 
a concert for the peace of the world, want to sit close to | 
door with their hand on the knob and constantly trying the door 
to be sure that it is not locked. If we want to go into this 
thing—and we do want to go into it—we will go in it with our 
whole hearts and settled purpose to stand by the great enter 
prise to the end. Nevertheless, you will remember—some of 
you, I dare say—that when I came home in March for an al 
too brief visit to this country, which seems to me the faires‘ 
and dearest in the world, I brought back with me the first draf! 
of the covenant of the league of natious. I called into consulta- 
tion the Committees on Foreign Affairs and on Foreign Relations 
of the House and Senate of the United States, and I laid the 
draft of the covenant before them. One of the things that they 
proposed was that it should be explicitly stated that any mem- 
ber of the league should have the right to withdraw. I carried 
that suggestion back to Paris, and without the slightest hesita 
tion it was accepted and acted upon; and every 
which was made in that conference at the White oes was 
accepted by the conference of peace in Paris. There is uot : 


he 
he 


Ssuggestiol 


feature of the covenant, except one, now under debate upo! 
which suggestions were not made at that time, and there is not 


ene of those suggestions that was not adopted by the conference 
of peace. 

“The gentlemen say, ‘You have laid a limitation upon 
right to withdraw. You have said that we can withdraw 
two years’ notice, if at that time we shall have fulfilled 
our international obligations and all our obligations under the 
covenant.’ ‘Yes,’ I reply; ‘is it characteristic of the United 
States not to fulfill her international obligations? Is there an; 
fear that we shall wish to withdraw dishonorably? Are gentle- 
men willing to stand up and say that they want to get oul 
whether they have the moral right to get out or not? I for 
one am too proud as an American to debate that subject ou 


1pot 
1 


that basis. The United States has always fulfilled its interna- 
tional obligations, and, God helping her, she always will. There 
is nothing in the covenant to prevent her acting upon her own 
judgment with regard to that matter. The only thing she has 
to fear, the only thing she has to regard, is the public opinic! 
of mankind, and, inasmuch as we have always scrupulously 


satisfied the public epinion of mankind with regard to — 
and right, I for my part am not afraid at any time to go betore 
that jury. It is a jury that might condemn us if we did wren: 
but it is not a jury that could oblige us to stay in the I ague, 
so that there is absolutely no limitation upon our right to with 
draw. 

“One of the other suggestions I carried to Paris was 
the committees of the two Houses did not find the Monroe ; 
trine safeguarded in the covenant of the league of nations. 
suggested “that to the conference in Paris, and they at ob 


5 tha 


dor 


inserted the provision which is now there that nothing i _—_ 
covenant shall be construed as affecting the validity 0 0" 
Monroe doctrine. What is the validity of the Monroe docthilt: 
The Monroe doctrine means that if any outside poe’ a 
power outside this hemisphere, tries to impose its will a on ao 
portion of the Western Hemisphe re the United States Is ons 


the aggress" 


erty to act independently and alone in repelling 
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it does not- have to wait for the action of the league of 
ations; that it does not have to wait for anything but the | 
fr of its own administration and its own Congress. This | 


» first time in the history of international diplomacy that 
ny uveat government has acknowledged the validity of the 
\onree doctrine. Now for the first time all the great fighting 
wwers of the world except Germany, which for the time being 
hus ceased to be a great fighting power, acknowledge the valid- 
ity of the Monroe doctrine and acknowledge it as part of the 
ternational practice of the world. 

(hey are nervous about domestic questions. They say, * It 

. intolerable to think that the league of nations should interfere 

iil) domestie questions,’ and whenever they begin to specify 

speak of the question of immigration, of the question of 
lization, of the question of the tariff. My fellow citizens, 
upetent or authoritative student of international law 

ould dream of maintaining that these were anything but ex- 
isively domestic questions, and the covenant of the league ex- 
provides that the league can take no action whatever 
1 


matters which are in the practice of international law 
od as domestic questions. -We did not undertake to enu- | 
‘samples of domestic questions for the very good reason, | 

i) will occur to any lawyer, that if you made a list it would 
erred that what you left out was not included. Nobody | 
thoughtful knowledge of international practice has the | 
loubt as to what are domestic questions, and there is no | 
ty whatever in this covenant with regard to the safe- | 
of the United States, along with other sovereign coun- 
the control of domestic questions. TI beg that you will | 
y, my fellow citizens, that the United States is the only 
(hat is jealous of its sovereignty. Throughout these | 
it was necessary at every turn to safeguard the 
independence of the several governments who were 
art in the conference, and they were just as keen to 


nees 


Therefore the whole heartiness of their coa- 
nion runs with this safeguarding of domestic ques- 


were, 


hjected that the British Empire has six votes and we 

The answer to that is that it is most carefully ar- 

cod that our one vote equals the six votes of the British 
Anybody who will take the pains to read the covenant 

cue of nations will find out that the assembly—and it 

the assembly that the British Empire has six votes— 

oting body. There is a very limited number of sub- 
which it can act at all, and [ have taken the pains 

hem down here, after again and again going through 

nant for the purpose of making sure that I had not 
ything, in order that I might .;ive you an explicit 
fthe thing. There are two things which a majority of 
ssembly may do without the concurrent vote of the United 
\ majority of the assembly can admit a new member 

ue of nations, A majority of the assembly can rec- 
to any nation a member of the league a reconsideration 
treaties as are apparently in conflict with the provi- 
he covenant itself; it can advise any member of the 
seck a reconsideration of any international obliga- 
seems to conflict with the covenant itself, but it 
euns whatever of obliging it to reconsider even so im- 
inatter as that, which is obviously a moral duty on 

of any member of the league. All the action, all the 

, ll the initiative, of the league of nations is resident in 
council, and in the council a unanimous vote is necessary | 
uid no action is possible without the concurrent vote | 
Uhited States. I would rather, personally, as one man 
than be six men and count only six. The United | 

offset six votes. Here are the cases: When a mat- | 

‘is referred by the council to the assembly its ae- | 

taken by a majority vote of the assembly, con- | 
ihe representatives of all the governments repre- | 
council, so that the coneurrence of the vote of the 
es is absolutely necessary to an affirmative vote of | 
itself. In the ease of an amendment to the coy- 
necessary that there should be a unanimous vote of 
sentatives of the nations which are represented in the 
\idition to a majority vote of the assembly itself. 

s all the voting that the assembly does. 

single aflirmative act or negative decision upon a 
action taken by the league of nations can be validated 
‘he vole of the United States of America. We can dis- 
om : our dreams the six votes of the British Empire, for 
“\' Underlying conception of the assembly of the league of 
"NS IS that it is the forum of opinion, not of action. It is 
at body ; it is the body where the thought of the little | 


| 
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{and need pay no attention to the rights of the weak 
| great, powerful nation saw what it wanted, it had the right to 


| of 
| cession to Germany a cession to Russia of Port Arthur and the 


} and 
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nation along with the thought of the big nation is brought to 
bear upon those matters which affect the peace of the world, is 
brought to bear upon those matters which affect the good 
understanding between nations upon which the peace of the 
world depends ; where this stifled voice of humanity is at last to 
be heard, where nations that have borne the unspeakable suffer- 
ings of the ages that must have seemed to them like sons will 
find voice and expression, where the moral judgment of man- 
kind can sway the opinion of the world. That is the function 
of the assembly. The assembly is the voice of mankind. The 
council, where unanimous action is necessary, is the only means 
through which that voice can accomplish action. 

“You say, ‘We have heard a great deal about article 10” I 
just now said that the only substitute for the league of nations 
which is offered by the opponents is a return to the old system. 
What was the old system? That the strong had all the rights 
; that if a 


go and take it; that the weak nations could cry out 
out as they pleased and there would be no hearkening ear any- 
where to their rights. I want to bring in another subject con 
nected with this treaty, but not with the league of nations, to 
illustrate what I am talking about. You have heard a great 


and cry 


| deal about the cession to Japan of the rights which Germany 


had acquired in Shantung Province in China. What happened 
under the old order of things, my fellow citizens? The story 
begins in 1898S. Two German missionaries were killed in Chins 


| by parties over whom the Central Government of China was 


unable to exercise control. It was one of those outbreaks, like 
the pitiful Boxer rebellion, where a sudden hatred of foreigners 
wells up in the heart of a nation uninformed, aware of danger, 
aware of wrong, but not knowing just how to remedy it, not 
knowing just what was the instrumentality of right. And, my 
fellow citizens, why should not the Chinaman hate the foreigner? 
The foreigner has always taken from him everything that he 
could get. When by irresponsible persons these German mis- 
sionaries were murdered, the German Government insisted that 
a great part of the fair Province of Shantung should be turned 
over to them for exploitation. They insisted that the accessible 
part of Kaiochow Bay, the part where trade entered and 
left, should be delivered over to them for sovereign control for 
99 years, and that they should be given a concession for a railway 
into the interior and for the right to exploit mines in that rich 
mineral country for 30 miles on either side of the railway. 
“This was not unprecedented, my fellow countrymen. Other 
civilized nations had done the same thing to China, and at that 
time what did the Government of the United States do? I want 
to speak with the utmost respect for the administration of that 


time, and the respect is unaffected. That very lovable and 
honest gentleman, William McKinley, was President of the 
United States. His Secretary of State was one of the most 


honorable and able of the long series of our Secretaries of State, 
the Hon. John Hay. I believe Mr. Hay, if he had seen any way 
to accomplish more than he did accomplish, would have at 
tempted to accomplish it, but this is all that the administration 
of Mr. McKinley attempted: They did not even protest against 
this compulsory granting to Germany of the best part of a 
rich Province of a helpless country, but only stipulated that 
the Germans should keep it open to the trade of the United 
States. They did not make the least: effort to save the rights 
of China; they only tried to save the commercial advantages 
the United States. There immediately followed upon that 


o~ 


region called Talien-Wan for 
renewing it for a similar period. 


years, with the privilege of 
When soon afterwards Japan 
Russia came to blows, you remember what happened. 
Russia was obliged to turn over to Japan Port Arthur and 
Talien-Wan, just exactly as Japan is now allowed to take over 
the German rights in Shantung. This Government, though the 
conference which determined these things was held on our own 


soil, did not, so far as I have been able to learn, make the 
slightest intimation of objecting. At the time Germany goi 


Kaiochow Bay, England came in and said that since Germany 
was getting a piece of Shantung and Russia wus getting Port 
Arthur and Talien-Wan, she would insist upon having her slice 
of China, too, and the region of Wei-Hai-Wai was ceded to her 
Immediately upon that France got into the unhandsome game, 
and there was ceded to France for 99 years one of the ports of 
China with the region lying behind it. In all of those trans 
actions there was not a single attempt made by the Government 
of the United States to do anything except to keep those regions 
open to our traders. 

“You now have the historic setting of the settlement about 
Shantung. What I want to call your attention to is that the 
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treaty of peace does not take Shantung from China; it takes 
it from Gerinany. There are 7S years of the 99 of that lease 
still fo run, and not only do we not take it from China, but 
Japan promises in an agreement which is formally recorded, 


which is acknowledged by the Japanese Government, to return 
nll the severeign rights which Germany enjoyed in Shantung 
witheut qualification to China, and to retain nothing except 
what foreign corporations have throughout China, the right te 
that railroad and exploit those mines. There is not a great 
ercial and industrial nation in Europe that does not enjoy 
privileges of that sort in China, and some of them enjoy them 


run 


comn 





the expense of the sovereignty of China. Japan has promised 
11 everything that savors of sovereignty and return it 
ia. 4 self. She will have no right to put armed men any- 
where into that portion of China. She will have no right to 
terfere with the civil administration of that portion of China. 
She will have no rights but economic and commercial rights. 
Now, if we choose to say that we will not assent to the Shan- 
ing provision, what do we do for China? Absolutely nothing. 


what Germany had in China in her military posses- 
She h promise of Great Britain and France 
that so far as they are concerned she can have it without quali- 
fication, and the only way we can take it away from Japan 
is by going to war with Japan and Great Britain and France. 


Japan has 


ion as the 


how. 


The league of nations for the first time provides a tribunal 
in which not only the sovereign rights of Germany and of 
japan in China, but the sovereign rights of other nations can 
be curtailed, because every member of the league solemnly 


‘ovenants to respect and preserve the territorial integrity and 





existing political independence of the other members, and China 
is to be a member. Never before, my fellow citizens, has there 
been a tribunal to which people like China conld carry the 
intolerable grievances to which they have been subjected. Now 


great tribunal has been set up in which the pressure of the 
hole judgment of the world will be exercised in her behalf. 
That is the significance of article 10. Article 10 is the heart 


of the whole premise of peace, because it cuts out of the trans- 
tions of nations all attempts to impair the territorial integrity 


ir invade the political independence of the weak as well as of 
the Why did not Mr. Hay protest the acquisition of 
hose rights in Shantung by Germany? Why did he not protest 
what England get, and what France got, and what Russia got? 
Because under international law, as it then stood, that would 
have been a hostile act toward those governments. The law of 
the world was actually that if you mentioned anybody 
else’s wrong but your own, you spoke as an enemy. After you 
have read article 10, read article 11. Article 11 says that it 

ll be the friendly right of any member of the league, strong 
to cali the attention of the league to any matter, any- 
the peace of the world or the good under- 
n nations upon which the peace of the world 


strong, 


such 


ud 
eak, 
here, that 


stunding 


or w 
affects 


betwee 


lepends: so that for the first time it affords fine spirits like Mr. 
MekKinley and Mr. John Hay the right to stand up before man- 


‘ind and protest, and to say, ‘The rights of China shall be as 

nuered as the rights of those nations that are able to take care 

of themselves by arms.’ It is the most hopeful change in the 
w of the world that has ever been suggested or adopted. 

But is another subject upon which some of our fellow 
citizens particularly sensitive. They say, ‘What does the 
league f nations do for the right of self-determination? I 
hink I can answer that question; if not satisfactorily, at any 
very specifically. It was not within the privilege of the 
of peace to act upon the right of self-determination 
it any peoples except those which had been included in the ter- 
the defeated empires—that is to say, it was not then 
ir power—but the moment the covenant of the league 
adopted it becomes their right. If the desire for 
any people in the world is likely to affect 


there 
are 


0 


rate 
onference 
iteries of 
ithin the 
of natior 


leter 


mS 1S 


nination of 


he peace of the world or the good understanding between na- 

ns, it becomes the business of the league; it becomes the right 
of any member of the league to call attention to it; it becomes 
the function of the league to bring the whole process of the 
opinion of the orld to bear upon that very matter. Where be- 
ore, and when before, may I ask some of my fellow countrymen 


who want a forum upon which to conduct a hopeful agitation, 

re they ever offered the opportunity to bring their case to the 
cement of mankind? If they are not satisfied with that, their 
The only case that you ought to bring with 
diffidence before the great jury of men throughout the world is 
the case that you can not establish. The only thing I shall ever 
he afraid to see the league of nations discuss, if the United 
States is concerned, is a case which I can hardly imagine, where 
the United States is wrong, because I have the hopeful and con- 
expectation that whenever a case in which the United 
is affected brought to the consideration of that great 


thet 


sood., 
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States 
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body we need have no nervousness as to the elements ¢ 
argument so far as we are concerned. The glory of the 1 
States is that it never claimed anything to which it w; 
justly entitled. 

“T look forward with a quickened pulse to the days ths; jo 
ahead of us as a member of the league of nations, for we <j. | 
be a member of the league of nations—I look forward wii}; 
fidence and with exalted hope to the time when we ¢an indeog 
legitimately and constantly be the champions and friends »; 
those who are struggling for right anywhere in the world : 
no nation is likely to forget, my fellow citizens, that behin; 
moral judgment of the United States resides the overwh |! 
force of the United States. We were respected in thos 
Revolutionary days when there were three millions of ys 
are, it happens, very much more respected, now that ther 
more than a hundred million of us. Now that we 
some of the most important resources of the world, back o{ 


con 


majesty of the United States lies the strength of the Uyjeo 
States. If Germany had éver dreamed, when she conceived ey 
ungodly enterprise, that the United States would have co), ty 
the war, she never would have dared to attempt it. 

“But now, my fellow citizens, the hope of Germany jas 1 


vived. The hope of Germany has revived, because in jhe , 
bates now taking place in the United States she sees a hone , 
at last deing what her arms could not do—dividing the 1 | 
States from the great nations with which it was associat: 
the war. Here is a quotation from a recent utterance of 

her eounsellors of state: 

* “All humanity, Germany particularly, is tensely awaiting ily 
decision of the American Senate on the peace treaty,’ ex-Minis- 
ter of State von Scheller Steinwartz said to-day. ‘Apparent 
out of respect for him 1 will not mention the name that 
ex-Minister Steinwartz mentions— apparently Senator B 
is the soul of the opposition. The Senator is no G: 
He hates all non-Americans equally, and he is absolutely a jus 
man of almost Quakerlike moral strength.” How g] fa 
receive such praise from such a source! ‘When he and « 
important Senators fight the peace treaty, their cour I 
that the treaty displeases them because in the excessi\ 
slavement of Germany, for which America would be fore 
sponsible, they see grave danger of future complications. ‘| 
course is thus to be hailed like the morning red of a new « 

A new dawn for the world? Oh, no; a new dawn for Ge! 
‘There is promise of a still better realization of conditior 
prospect that America, in all seriousness, may express | 
for a separate peace with the Central Powers.’ 

“A separate peace with the Central Empires could : 
nothing but our eternal disgrace, and I would like, if) 
could reach him, to let this German counsellor kno 
red he sees upon the horizon is not the red of a new daw 
the red of a consuming fire which will consume everything 
the recent purposes of the Central Empires. It 
significance, my fellow citizens, that coincidentally wi 
debate with regard to the ratification of this treaty the w! 
pro-German propaganda has shown its head all over the | 
States. I would not have you understand me to mean th: 
men who are opposing the ratification of the treat) 
sciously encouraging the pro-German propaganda. I ha 
right to say that or to think it, but I do say that what they ar 
doing is encouraging the pro-German propaganda, and thal 
is bringing about a hope in the minds of those whom we |! 
just spent our precious blood to defeat that they may sepa 
us from the rest of the world and produce this interesting s) 
tacle, only two nations standing aside from the gre: 
and guaranty of peace—heaten Germany and trim] 
America. 

* See what can be accomplished by that. By that 
of the rest of the world toward America will be cxa 
its recent attitude was toward Germany, and we \ ill 
position absolutely alien to every American conce) tion 
ing a lone hand in the world for our selfish advanta 
grandizement. The thing inconceivable. The thi 5 
tolerable. The thing ean and will never happen. 

* IT speak of these things in order that you may ey. 
fellow citizens, the solemnity and the significance of (his coos” 
in which we are engaged; its solemnity because it involves 
honor of the United States and the peace of humanity; !! 
nificance because, whether gentlemen plan it or not, He 
refusal on our part, but long hesitation on our part fo ¢ 
fortunes permanently in with the fortunes of those 1 


rman | 
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right and liberty will be to bring mankind again into tl 
of that valley of death from which we have just emer: 
saying to some of your fellow citizens to-day how 
had been to me as I came across the continent to 
whom T subsequently learned had lost their sons 


red. l was 
touching 
have womel 


or their date 
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wnds come and take my hand and say, ‘God bless you, Mr. 
President.” Why should they say ‘God bless’ me? 1 advised 
he Cougress of the United States to take the action which sent 
‘heir sons to their death. As Commander in Chief of the Army 
nd Navy, Il ordered their sons to their death. Why should they 
tiike my hand and with tears upon their cheeks say, ‘God bless 
ou’? Because they understood, as I understood, as their sons 
» are dead upon the fields of France understood, that they 
had gone there to fight for a great cause, and, above all else, 
they had gone there to see that in subsequent generations women 
should not have to mourn their dead. And as little children have 
hered at every station in playful light-heartedness about the 
irain upon which I was traveling, I have felt as if I were trustee 
for them, TI have felt that this errand that I am going about 
pon Was to save them the infinite sorrows through which the 
orld has just passed, and that if by any evil counsel or un- 


appy mischance this great enterprise for which we fought 
should fail, then women with boys at their breasts ought now 
to weep, because when those lads come to maturity the great 


le will have to be fought over again. 
\nd, my fellow citizens, there is another battle of which we 
now upon the eve. That is the battle for the right organiza- 
tion of industrial society. I do not need to tell an audience in 
this great, progressive State what I mean by that. We can 
of work out justice in our communities if the world is to con- 
i under arms and ready for war. We must have peace, we 
st have leisure of mind and detachment of purpose, if we are 
« to work out the great reforms for which mankind is every- 
‘re waiting. I pray Ged that normal times may not much 
ver be withheld from us. The world is profoundly stirred. 
lhe masses of men are stirred by thoughts which never moved 
| before. We must not again go into the camp. We must 
down at the council table and, like men and brethren, lovers 
berty and justice, see that the right is done, see that the 
is done to those who bear the heat and burden of the day, 
ell as to those who direct the labor of mankind. I am noi 
rtisan of any party to any of these contests, and I am not 
enemy of anybody except the minority that tries to control. 
I do not care where the minority is drawn from, I do not care 
how influential or how insignificant, IT do not care which side 
e labor question it has been on, if the power of the United 
under my direction can prevent the domination of a 
ority, it will be prevented. I am a champion of that sort of 
ce, that sort of order, that sort of calm counsel out of which, 
nd out ef which alone, can come the satisfactory solutions of the 
roblems of society. You can not solve the problems of society 
midst chaos, disorder, and strife. .You can only solve them 
men have agreed to be calm, agreed to be just, agreed to 
iliatory, agreed that the right of the weak is as majestic 
ihe right of the strong; and when we have come to that mind 
counsels of nations we can then more readily come to that 
in our domestic counsels. upon which the happiness and 
rity of our own beloved people so intimately and directly 


States 


ve 
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iy fellow citizens, that you will carry this question 
vith you, not in little pieces, not with this, that, and the 

of] letail at the front in your mind, but as a great picture 
ng the whole of the Nation and the whole of humanity, 

now that now is the golden hour when America can at last 

tliat all she has promised in the day of her birth was no 

ln but a thing which she saw in its concrete reality, the 
u ‘f men, the prosperity of nations, the majesty of justice, 

} snucredness of pence.” 


ENT AT LUNCHEON, PALACE 


18, 


HOTEL, 
1919, 


SAN FRANCISCO, SEPTENDER 
rouastinaster, my fellow countrymen, I stood here yvester- 

i before a very different audience, an audience that it was 
\clightful to address, and it is no less delightful to find 
lace to face with this thoughtful group of citizens of one 

ost progressive States in the Union. Because, after all, 

ow citizens, our thought must be of the present and the 

‘The men who do not look forward now are of no further 

io the Nation. The immediate need of this country and 

vorld is peace not only, but settled peace, peace upon a 

ind well-understood foundation, supported by such 

Sas nen can depend upon, supported by such purposes 
permit of a concert of action throughout all the free 

toples of the world. The very interesting remarks of your 
ister have afforded me the opportunity to pay the tribute 

‘hey earn to the gentlemen with whom I was associated 
other side of the water. I do not believe that we often 
Stop to consider how remarkable the peace conference in 
as been, It is the first great international -conference 
not meet to consider the interests and advantages of 


did 
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the strong nations. It is the first international conference that 
did not convene in order to make the arrangements which would 
establish the control of the strong. I want to testify that th 
whole spirit of the conference was the spirit of men who do not 
regard themselves as the masters of anybody, but as the servants 
of the people whom they represent. I found them quick with 
sympathy for the peoples who had been through all these doloi 
ous ages imposed upon, upon whom the whole yoke of civiliza 
tion seemed to have been fastened that it could be 
taken off again. 

“The heart of this treaty, my fellow citizens, is that it gives 
liberty and independence to people who never could have got it 
for themselves, because the men who constituted that conference 
realized that the basis of war was the imposition of the will of 
strong nations upon those who could not resist them. You have 
only to take the formula of the recent war in order to see what 
was the matter. The formula of Pan-Germanism was Bremen to 
Bagdad. What is the line from Bremen to Bagdad? It leads 
through partitioned Poland, through prostrated Roumania, 
through subjugated Slavia, down through disordered Turkey, 
and on into distressed Persia, and every foot of the line is a lin 
of political weakness. Germany was looking for the line of least 
resistance to establisi: her power, and unless the werld makes 
that a line of absolute resistance, this war will have to be fought 
over again. You must settle the difficulties which gave occasion 
to the war or you must expect war again. You know what had 
happened all through that territory. Almost everywhere there 
were German princes planted en thrones where they did not be 
long, where they were alien, where they were of a different tradi- 
tion and a different people, mere agents of a political plan, the 
seething center of which was that unhappy city of Constantino- 
ple, where, I dare say, there was more intrigue to the square inch 
than there has ever been anywhere else in the world, and where 
not the most honest minds always but generally the most adroit 
minds were sent to play upon the cupidity of the Turkish authori- 
ties and upon the helplessness of the Balkan States, in order to 
make a field for European aggression. I am not now saying that 
Germany was the only intriguer. I am not now saying that 
hers was the only plans of advantage, but I am saying that there 
was the field where lay the danger of the world in regard to 
peace. Every statesman in Europe knew it, and at last it dawned 
upon them that the remedy was not balances of power but liberty 
and right. 

“An illumination of profound understanding of human affairs 
shines upon the deliberations of that conference that never shone 
upon the deliberations of any other international conference in 
history, and therefore it is a happy circumstance to me to be 
afforded the opportunity to say how delightful it was to find that 
these gentlemen had not accepted the American specifications 
for the peace—for you remember they were the American speci- 
fications—because America had come in and assisted them and 
because America was powerful and they desired her influence 
and assistance, but because they already believed in them. 
When we uttered our principles, the principles for which we were 
fighting, they had only to examine the thoughts of their own peo- 
ple to find that those were also the principles for which their 
people were fighting as well as the people of the United States; 
and ihe delightful enthusiasm which showed itself in accom 
plishing some of the most disinterested tasks of the peace was 
i notable circumstance of the whole conference. I was glad after 
I inaugurated it that I drew together the little body which 
was called the big four. We did not call it the big four; we 
called it something very much bigger than that. We called it the 
supreme council of the principal allied and associated powers. 
We had to have some name, and the more dramatic it was the 
better: but it was a very simple council of friends. The inti- 
macies of that little room were the center of the whole peace 
conference, and they were the intimacies of men who believed 
in the same things and sought the same objects. The hearts of 
men like Clemenceau and Lloyd-George and Orlando beat with 
the people of the world as well as with the people of their own 
countries. They have the same fundamental sympathies that 
we have, and they know that there is only one way to work out 
peace and that is to work out right. 

“The peace of the world is absolutely indispensable to us, and 
immediately indispensable to us. There is not a single domestic 
problem that can be worked out in the right temper or oppor- 
tunely and in time unless we have conditions that we can count 
on. I do not need to tell business men that they can not conduct 
their business if they do not know what is going to happen 
to-morrow. You can not make plans unless you have certain ele- 
ments in the future upon which you can depend. You can not 
seek markets unless you know whether you are going to seek 
them among people whe suspect you or people who believe in you. 
If the United States is going to stand off and play truant in this 


So 


never 
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und right, then you must expect to be 
suspicion and hostile rivalry everywhere in the 
These men are not intending to assist ; 
they are intending to exploit us... You know what happened just 
a mouths before we went into the war. There was a confer- 
enc Paris consisting of representatives of the principal allied 
powers for the purpose of concerting a sort of economic league 


sreat enterprise ol justice 


looked upon with 
world. They will say. * 


few ror 


in which they would manage their purchasing as well as their | 


way which would redound to their advant: ige and 
of the rest of the world. That was because they then 
thought what they will be obliged to think again if we do not 
continue our partnership with them—that we were standing off 


in a 


selling 


make use 


to get what we could out of it, and they were making a defensive 
economic arrangement. Very well; they will do that again. 
Almost of instinct they will do it again, not out of a deliberate 


hostility to the United States but by the general instinctive im- 


pulse of their own business interest and their own business men. 
Therefore we can not arrange a single element of our business 
until we have settled peace and know whether we are going to 


deal with a friendly world or an unfriendly world. 

‘We ean not determine our own internal economic reforms 
until then, and there must be some very fundamental economic 
in this country. There must be a reconsideration of 
‘ture of our economic society. Whether we will or no, 
of mankind demand it, in America as well as else- 
e have got to sit down in the best temper possible, 
in times permitting conciliation and not hos- 
what going to do. We can 


reforms 
the struc 
the majority 
where, and W 
in times of quiet, 
termine 


tility y, and ad we are 
1 ‘do it until we have peace. We can not release the 
ese industrial and ‘conomic power of America and 
let it run free until there are channels that are free in 
vhich it can run, And the channels of business are 
mental channels as well as physical channels. In an open 
market men’s minds must be open. It has been said so often 
that it is a very trite saying, but it remains nevertheless true, 
that financial panic is a mere state of mind. There are no 
sources in a country at the time of a panic than there 
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um going to take the liberty of expounding this to you, theugh | 
assume that you have all read the covenant. At the heart o 
that covenant are these tremendous arrangements: Eve ry mem. 
ber of the league solemnly agrees—and let me pause to s; w that 
that means every fighting nation in the world, because fo; the 
present, limited to an army of 100,000, Germany is not a fig 
ing nation—that it will never go to war w ithout first havi ing 
done one or another of two things, without either submitting 
the matter in dispute to arbitration, in which case it promises 
absolutely to abide by the verdict, or, if it does not care to sy). 
mit it to arbitration, without submitting it to discussion by the 
council of the league of nations, in which case it promises 
lay all the documents and all the pertinent facts before tha: 
council; it consents that that council shall publish all the doc ‘Us 
ments and all the pertinent facts, so that all the world shal! 
know them; that it shall be allowed six months in which to cop. 
sider the matter; and that even at the end of the six months, jf 
the decision of the council is not acceptable, it will still not eo 
to war for three months following the rendering of the decisi,, nD, 
So that, even allowing no time for the preliminaries, there sro 
nine months of cooling off, nine months of disc “ussion, nine 
months net of private discussion, net of discussion bet; 
those who are heated, but of discussion between those who 
disinterested except in the maintenance of the peace of th 
world, when the purifying and rectifying influence of the publi 
opinion of mankind is brought to bear upon the contest. [; 
anything approaching that had been the arrangement of ¢|, 
world in 1914, the war would have been impossible; and I cop- 
fidently predict that there is net an aggressive people ii 
world who weuld dare bring a wrongful purpose to that 
It is the most formidable jury in the world. Personally, | 
never, so far as I know, been in danger ef going to jail, | 
would a great deal rather go to jail than do wrong and je } 
ished merely by the look in the eyes of the men amongst w! 
I circulated. I would rather go to jail than be sent to coven try, 
I would rather go to jail than be conscious every day that I 
despised and distrusted. After all, the only overwhelming fore 


@ 
i 


( 





in the world is the force of opinion, 
‘If any member of the league ignores these promises \ 

regard to arbitration and discussion, what happens? War’? No 
; hot war, but something more tremendous, I take leave { iV, 
than war. An absolute isolation, a boycott. It is provided i 
the covenant that any nation that disregards these solen 
promises with regard to arbitrative and discussion 1] 
thereby deemed ipso facto to have committed an act 


| exchanged, 


e the day before it broke. There is no less money, there is 
1 ! energy, there is no less individual capacity and initia- 
tive, but something has frightened everybody and credits are 
drawn in and everybody builds a fence around himself and is 
careful to keep behind the fence and wait and see what is going 
to hapy That is a panic. It is a waiting, a fearful expect- 
ing thing to happen. Generally it does not happen. | 
G lly men slowly get their breath again and szy, * Well, 
the werld looks just the same as it did: we had better set to 
Even when busit is absolutely prostrate they 
east in the condition that friend of mine de ane onsf 
i is as | th ime of one of our greatest panics, some 
da rs if busi 3 mi looking up He said, ‘ Yes: 
flat on its back tl i look any other way.’ 
it t on its ! the world; it is not 
| er 4 S vi it \ up and begin to take 
nourishment and ul the panie is over. 
$4 e whole world t to expect, the whole 
I partial is characteristic of a 
You do 1 k1 | t is safe to do with your money 
7 I nov t plal it is ife to make for your 
| You | t to know what the world of to 
ng to | you will not ! ntil we have set 
reat matte peac 
] ut to r 1 how the permanency of peace is at 
i] This is not merely a treaty of peace 
' I world tlement; not affecting those | 
. Which were not involved in the 
‘ nee had no jurisdiction over th but 
t parts of the world, and the seat- 
‘ red mse f the Central Empires and of Turkey 
$s pl to do d covered the greater part of the dis- 
{ ~é pulations } orld. It is ) g less than a 
world settlement, and at the center of that stands this covenant 
for the future which we ill the covenant of the league of na 
ns Without it the treaty can not be worked, and without it 
1 mere tempo zement with Germany. The cove 
of the league of nations is the instrumentality for the 
itenuan OL peace, 
How does it propose to maintain it? By the means that all 
f ing and thoughtful men have desired for genera- 
tiens wether, by substituting arbitration and discussion for | 
wil To hear some gentlemen talk you would think that the 
council of the league of nations is to spe nd its time considering 
when to advise other people to fight. That is what comes of a 
nstant concentration of attention upon article 10. Article 10 
oucht to have been somewhere further, down in the covenant, 
because it is in the background; it is not in the foreground. I 


| stop to speak just for a moment of a small matter 


against the other members of the league, and that th 
thereu follow an absolute exclusion of that nati 
communication of any kind with the members of the leagu 
goods cin be ship ped in or out; no telegraphic messages 
except through the elusive wireless perhaps; 


pon i] 





shall be no comnrunication of any kind between the p 
the other nations and the people of that nation. Thx 
a nation in Europe that can stand that for six mont 
many could have faced the armies of the world 1 
than she faced the boycott of the world. Germany 
of the blockade more than she felt the stress of the bk 
ihere is not, so far as I know, a single European countr) 
European because I think our own country is an ex 
which is not dependent upon some other part of the \ 
SO of the necessaries of its life. Some of them are al 
dependent, sone of them are without raw materials pi 
of any kind, some of them are absolutely without 
kind, either coal or oil; almost all of them are 
variety of supply of ores which are necessary to m 

try and necessary to the manufacture of munit 
When you apply that boycott, you have got your ha 
throat of the offending nation, and it is a proper | 


an exclusion from civilized society. 
‘Inasmuch as I have sometinres been said to ba 
rdful of the constitutional rights of Congress 


It 


is 


disrega 


punctilious to attend to in regard to that article? 
notice the language that any member of the league tl 
breach of its covenants shall be regarded as thereby * ips 
to have conumitted an act of war.’ In the original drait 1! " 
‘Shall thereby be ipso facto regarded as at war with 
nations of the world.’ I said, ‘Ne; I ean not subscribe 

am beund to safeguard the right of Congres 








because , i 

termine whether it is at war or not. I consent to its } 

act of war by the party committing it, but whether ‘ : 
takes up the gage thus thrown down or not is another 1 a 
which I can not participate in determining in a docume a 


Germany committed several acts of war against 


wht 


sort. 
we accepted the inevitable and took up her challenge 


only 


» {] 
because of a sort of accumulation of evidence 








(Qi 





design was not merely to sink American ships and in- 


\merican citizens, that was incidental to her design, but 
- design was to destroy free political society. I remem- 


ng to 
committed some act of war against us that was intol- 
might have to give them different advice, and I re- 
newspaper correspondent asked me what I thought 
stitute such an act. I said, ‘I don’t know, but I am 
certain I will know it when I see it. [I can not hypo- 


Al if Congress regards thi 


Congress before we went into the war that if 


define it, but it will be perfectly obvious when it oc- | 


act by some other member 
as such an act of war against it as necessitate 
‘e of the honor of the United States, then it 1 


stances declare war, but it is not bound to de- 





der the engagement of the covenant. What I am 
fellow citizens, is this: That the heart of this 
rbitration and discussion, and that tl only 


1 


tl 


for peace in the future 
is for something better than peacé Civilization 
e principle of understanding one another. You 
ween those who employ labor and those who 
upon conference and mutual nderstanding. if 
together with the other side, it will be hostility 
nd after you have heard the case of the other 
etimes becomes a littl awkward for you to 
e whole of your cuse, because the human mind 
fine quality—that it finds it embarrassing to 
nd deny it. Moreover, the basis of friendship 
I know—I am very fond of—a very lal 


whom I know to be crooks. They are very 
s, and when I form a judgment against them 
another room. I can not, because of my per- 
ward them, form a harsh judgment: indeed 


very thing that gives some men the chance to 


r fascinating personality. They put it over on 
ember that very charming remark of Charles 
ht, in company with some friends who were 

ie person not present, Lamb, in his stuttering 

*jI—I—I h—hate that fellow.” Some one said, 

I didn’t know you knew him.” ‘Oh, LI 
aid, §I—TI e—cean't h—h—hate a m—man I—I 
one of the most genial utterances of the human 
er read, and one of the truest It is mighty 
fellow you know, and it is mighty hard to hate 
Ow If vou had mixed, as I have had the good 
ith scores of people of other nations in recent 
ould have the same feeling that I do if, after you 
ial matters like differences of language and 


of manner, they were th same kind of 


id to a number of audiences on this trip, the 
thing that happened to me over there was the 
course [ was having with delegations of people 
tions from all over the globe, some of which, I 


vy to admit, I had never heard of before Do 
\djur-Badjan is? Well, one day there came 
“l and interesting group of gentlemen from 
1 did not have time until they were gone to 
hey came from, but I did find this out imme- 
vas talking to men who talked the same lan- 
lid in respect of ideas, in respect of conceptions 
espect of conceptions of right and justice, and I 
that they were, with all the other delegations 
e me, metaphorically speaking, holding their 
\merica and saying, ‘ You are the disciples and 
free peoples of the world; can’t you come and 
til we went into this war, my fellow citizens, it 
universal impression of the world that our ideal- 
¢ matter of words; that what we were interested! 
on in the world and making as much as we 
That was the sum and substance of the usual 
utside of America; and in the short space that 
war that opinion was absolutely reversed. 
it they saw: The flower of our youth sent 
thousand miles away from their home, a home 
he directly touched by the flames of that war, 
fields to mix with foreign and alien armies to 
which they recognized as the common cause 
nd not the peculiar cause of America. It caused 
feeling, a revulsion of attitude which, I dare say, 
ical counsels of some of our acquaintances should 
God fordbid—they are expecting and inviting us 
vilized world, because they trust us—they really 


s. They would not believe, no matter where we ! 


i paralleled in the world; and at this moment, | 
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use that army for any purpose but to assist them. They know 
that when we say, as we said when we sent men to Siberia, that 
|} We are sending them to assist in the distribution of food and 
| clothing and shoes so that brigands will not seize them, and 
that for the rest we are ready to render any assistance which 
| they want us to render, and will interfere in absolutely nothing 
| that concerns their own affairs, we mean it. and they beli 


ae un army to be of assistance to them, that we would ever 


ve 118, 

There is not a place in this world now, unless we wait a little 
while longer, where Americ: political ! sit re loo ' 
upon with suspicion. That was frankly admitted in this little 
conter ce tha lt hay spoken of, N J if those gentl } 
thought that America had any ulterior ce ns whatever. They 
were, therefo1 our conferences consulti ul Oo 
nomi l I sultin ou . \} i exm y 
stantly ns ump nd in 1 
out i ‘ as di ; a Wd 
setae ne u i her pur} I en a 
eal \ l 1 vas 
‘cepLer 

‘J dj ' aie ' 
ires ) } "y 
of Dus 1 o 
“ure te 1g I ] hic 
this ‘4 Het ol I \ if 
wl Ll le in oO hie (yl | ] ¢ , c: 
$33,000,000 ,000 i l $26,000, 000,000 : | Stat 
S22) COD OOD COD ) > ¢ 4 2 a 
Russia, S18,000,000,000 I $13.000.000.000 : er total 
including Belgiu ' , and other co f 3 O00.000.000 
This 3 wi ( ‘Yentral } vers: Get } S359, 00D 000 ,- 
OOO, the biggest siv ten Austri Hune; $71 _000.000.000 - 
Turl d Bulg $3.000.000.000 : a total of 863.000.000.000, 
nd a rs i total of direct War cost ot 186.000.000.060 
Imost the cay of the world. The expenditures of the 
United States wer nt he rate of S1TOOO.0O00 an } ir for vo 
years, including ehittis th daytime T battle deaths 
during the war re as Tollov Russia lost in dead 1.700.000 
men, poor Russia that a nothing but terror and despair out 
of it all; Germany, 1,600,000; France, 1.385.000: Gi Br in 
900,000: Austria, SOO,000 ltaly, 364,000; the d States 
00,300 dead. TT) ital f ll the belligerents, 7,450.20 ( 
have arbitration a ( ion. because the woarld ] or 
had the courage to propos 1@ conciliatory metho 
of us are now doi ! het he we our t¢ 
Che 1 tais for woun le l are not ol ibaple « ( 4) 
own wounded were KM) Wil } ne p 
Che t l of all} deat ! 1 tl Wa f ‘ rid f ! 
the vear 1795 to 191 ss etl in > OOOO) } 
that mit ! i half ‘ nen ! il i is 
war than in all \ of rie hey ‘ 
ing vé We ( I tha I 
lost sons or bro ( ! ‘ VW < ‘ 
The won ) \ | children ! 
knees knov : y ki 
erto been devote | ital methoe f 1 
every time wa ( the kk ( of © mat 
destroyet tik l nuch the ! Le} i 
next generation thi con med « the 
in obscure gra ve ‘ ttle field 
are impaired Lil l \ t Lol Oo gen 
all their life en ttered I hod of tth ) v] 
we could find, a1 ha ow found, a substitute 

“Mv fellow citizens, I believe in Divine Providens If i did 
not, I would go crazy If L thought the direction of the 


ordered affairs of this world depended upon our finite int 
rence. I should not know how to reason my way to sanity, ane 


I do not believe that there is any body of men, however they 
concert their power or their influence, that can defeat th 
enterprise, whic] the enterprise of divine mer | 
and good will.” 
THE PRESIDENT BERKELEY, CALIF SI EME 
“Dean Jones, Mr. Mayor, ladies and gen n, 1 feel ld 


feeling come over me as I stand in this presence, and 1 

danger and temptation is to revert to type and talk to you as 
collece men and women from a college man. I was reminded as 
I received your very generous welcome of a story told of Mr. 
Oliver Herford, a very delightful wit and artist. He was on 
day sitting in his club, and a man came by who did not know 
him very well, but who took many liberties. He slapped him 
on the back and said, ‘Hello, Ollie, old boy, how are yeu?’ 
| Herford writhed a little under the blow, looked at him a little 
coldly, and said: ‘1 don’t know your name; I don’t know your 
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face; but your manners are very famillar.’ I can say to you 
young ladies and gentlemen, I do not know your names or your 
faces, but your manners are very familiar, and very delight- 
rully familiar, I think also of a rebuke I used often to address 
io my classes. I used to say that the trouble about the college 
youth of America was that it refused to grow up; that the men 
und women alike continued to be schoolboys and schoolgirls. 
[f used to remind them that on the continent of Europe reyolu- 
iions often began in the universities, and statesmen were nery- 
nothing the concerted movements of 
at the centers learning; and I asked them what 
Cabinet at Washington ever cared a peppercorn what they were 
thinking about. It is your refusal, my fellow students, to grow 
up. One reason I am glad to see that the boys who have been 
at the front come back is that they have grown up; they have 
seen the world; seen it at its worst, but nevertheless seen it in 
ction ; it with its passions in action; seen it with its 
Savage and its liberal passions in action. They have come back 
to know what they 2zve preparng for, to know the kind of world 
ihat they voing to go out in, not to do physical fighting, 
but do the kind of thinking that is better than fighting, the 
kind of thinking that mikes men conscious of their duties, the 
kind 6f thinking that purifies the impulses of the world and leads 
it on to better things. 

The burden that is upon my heart as I about this 
errand is that men are hesitating to give us the chance. We 
ean not do any effective thinking for the world until we know 
that there is settled peace. We can not make any long plans 
for the betterment of mankind until these initial plans are 
made, and we know that there is going to be a field and an 
opportunity to make the plans that will last and that will be- 
come effective. That is the ground of my impatience with the 
debate. I admit that there are debatable things, but I do not 
admit that they need be debated so long. Not only that, but I 
du insist that they should be debated more fairly. A remark 
was repeated to me that was made after the address [ made in 
San Francisco last night. Some man said that after hearing an 
exposition of what was really in the treaty he was puzzled; he 
wondered what the debate was about; it all seemed so simple. 
That was not, I need not assure you, because | was misleading 
anybody or telling what was not in the treaty, but because the 
men he had heard debate it, some of the newspapers he had 
heard debate it, had not told him what was in the treaty. This 
vreat document of hnman rights, this great settlement of the 
world, had been represented to him as containing little traps 
for the United States. Men had been going about dwelling upon 
this, that, and the other feature and distorting the main fea- 
tures and saying that that was the peace proposed. They are 
responsible for some of the most serious mistakes that have ever 
heen made in the history of this country; they are responsible 
for misleading the opinion of the United States. It is a very 
ilistressing circumstance me to find that when I recite the 
mere facts they are novel to some of my fellow citizens. Young 
ventlemen and voung ladies, what we have got to do is to see 
that that sort of thing can not happen. We have got to know 
What the truth is and insist that everybody shall know what 
the truth und, above all things Wwe must that 
the United States is not defeated of its destiny, for its destiny 
is to lend the world in freedom and in truth.” 3 





ous of so much as of 


opinion of 


secn 


are 
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to 


ix. else, 


see 


Lt 4 AUDITORIUM, OAKLAND, CALIF., SEPTEMBER 


‘Dr. Rinehart, my fellow citizens, you have indeed warmed 
my heart with your splendid weleome and I esteem it a 
creat privilege to stand here before you to-night to look at 


sone the serious uspects of the great turning point in the 


ai 
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history of this Nation and the history of the world which affairs | 


have brought to. Dr. Rinehart expressed my own feeling 
when she said that in my own consciousness those great ranks 
of litthe children seemed to me my real clients, seemed to be 
that part of my fellow citizens for whom I am pleading. It 


lis 


is 


i the world were aware of what wrong had been wrought 


not likely, my fellow citizens, that with the depelted resources 


of the great 
war soon, but unless we concert measures to prevent it, there 
will be another and a final war, at just about the time these 
children come to maturity; and it is our duty to look in the 
face the real circumstances of the world in order that we may 
not unfaithful to the great duty which America undertook 
in the hour and day of her birth. 

“One thing has been impressed upon me more than another 
as I have crossed the continent, and that is that the people of 
the United States have been singularly, and I sometimes fear 
deliberately, misled as to the character and contents of the 
treaty of peace. Some one told me that after an address I de- 
livered in San Francisco last night one of the men who had 


Lye 


fighting nations of Europe, there will be another | 
| everywhere, and they did not dare assume that the) 
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been present, a very thoughtful man, I was told, said tha 
listening to what I had said he wondered what the debs, 
about, it all seemed so simple, so obvious, so natural. | 
at once led to reflect that that was not the cause of s) 
of exposition that I have, but because I brad told that 4 
what the real character and purpose of the covenant of ys; 
are. They had been led to look at certain incidental fe 
of it, either on the assumption that they had not read the a. 
ment or in the hope that they would not read it, and wo 
realize what the real contents of it were. I have not con ,, 
from Washington, my fellow citizens, on 2 speech-makine jo) 
IT do not see how anybody could get his own consent to (}ji))) 
the way in which he was saying the things that it is necess, 
for me to say. I should think that every man’s consecioi.< 
would be fixed, as my own is, upon the critical destiy 
world which hangs upon the decision of America, | ' 
tident what that decision is going to be because I can seo jj, 
tide of sentiment and the tide of conviction rising in t)i- ten 
try in such a manner that any man who tries to withsiand 
will be overwhelmed. But we are an intelligent and thought) 
people; we want to know just what it is that we are aby. 
and if you will be patient with me [ am going to try to poi) 
out some of the things I did not dwell upon last night that 
the salient and outstanding characteristics of this treaty 

‘I am not going to speak to-night particularly of the eo) 
nant of the league of nations. I am going to point out to yo 
what the treaty as a whole is. In the first place, of cours, 
that treaty imposes upon Germany the proper penalty for th 
crime she attempted to commit. It is a just treaty in spit 
its severity. It is a treaty made by men who had no intentio 
of crushing the German people, but who did mean to have 
burnt into the consciousness of the German people, and 
their consciousness into the apprehension of the world, that) 
people could afford to live under a Government which was not 
coutrolled by their purpose and will and which was «i 
to impose secret ambitions upon the civilization of the work 
It was intended as notice to all mankind that any Governimen 
that attempted what Germany attempted would meet with t! 
same concerted opposition of mankind and would have meted 
out to it the same just retribution. All that this treaty) 
to, so far as Germany is concerned, is that she shall b 
to pay every dollar that she can afford to pay to repair thi 
damage that she did; except for the territorial arr 
which it includes, that is practically the whole of the trea 
far as it concerns Germany. What has not been borue i) 
the consciousness of some of our people is that, altho 
of the words of the treaty are devoted to the settlement 
Germany, the greater part of the meaning of its pProvisior 
devoted to the settlement of the world. 

“The treaty begins with the covenant of 
tions, which is intended to operate as a partnership, 
nent partnership, of the great and free self-governing peoples 
of the world to stand sponsor for the right and for civilizativ! 
Notice is given in the very first articles of the treaty that her 
after it will not be a matter of conjecture whether the other 
great nations of the world will combine agaipsi a \ 
but a matter of certainty that hereafter nations contempl 
what the Government of Germany contemplated will jot 
to conjecture whether Great Britain and France and It 
the great United States will join hands against them, bu 
know that mankind, in serried ranks, will defend to the lust 
the rights of human beings wherever they are. This is the fils! 
treaty ever framed by such an international convention, Whose 
object was not to serve and defend governments but to serv’ 
and defend peoples. This is the first people’s treaty in [hs 
history of international dealings. LEvery member 0! 
great convention of peace was poignantly aware thal al 
the people of the world were awake, that at last the peop 
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sponsible and autocratic governments, that at last ai! (ie i" 
ples of the world had seen the vision of liberty, had see! | 
majesty of justice, had seen. the doors thrown opel te the 
aspirations of men and women and the foriunes 0! 


childreh 
were th 
in evel 
r owl 


thei 


masters of the fortunes of any people, but knew that 
settlement they must act as the servants hot only ol a 
people but of the people who were waiting to be liberated, 0% 
people who could not win their own liberty, the peop! vO ie 
suffered for centuries together the intolerable wrens 
government. This is a treaty not merely for the peol'<s 
were represented at the peace table but for the people 
the subjects of the governments whose wrongs Wv'' 
ended by the victory on the fields of France. 
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“My fellow citizens, you know and you hear |! : 
day, you read it in the newspapers, you hear itl 


thy anvel 





of your friends, that there is unrest all over the world. 
ear that in every part of the world, not excluding our own 
d country, there are men who feel that society has been 
to foundations, and that it ought to have been 

, to its foundations, in order that men might be awakened 
wrongs that had been done and were continuing to be 
When you look into the history, not of our own free and 
continent, happily, but of the rest of the world, you 


its 


te 


ind that the hand of pitiless power has been upon the 
ers of the great mass of mankind since time began, and 
nlv with that glimmer of light which came at Calvary, 

dawn which came with the Christian era, did men 


wake to the dignity and right of the human soul, and 
pite of professions of Christianity, in spite of purposes 
in spite of theories of right and of justice, the great 
ir fellow beings have been kept under the will of men 


ted them and did not give them the full right to live 
the purposes that Ged had ‘meant them to realize. 
little for the great part of the history of the world 
bitter tears of pity and the hot tears of wrath, and 
look, aS we were permitted to look in Paris, into 


he particular wrongs which tl! peoples of Central 
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peoples upon whom the first foundations of the 

«3 power were to be built. had suffered for genera- 
r, you wonder why they lay so long quiet, you | 

nen, statesmen, men who pretended to have an | 

the world, waited so long to deliver them. The | 

ec of this treaty is that it gives liberty to peoples | 

ould have won it for themselves. By giving that | 

he ambitions and defeats the hopes of all the 


governments in the world. Governments which 
ore been considered to desire dominion, here in this 


wore dominion, renounced it, said, ‘The funda- 


le upon which we are going to act is this, that 
ory of the world belongs to the people who 

{ that is their right, and not our right, to deter- 
vereignty they shall live under and the form of 


they shall maintain.’ It is astonishing that this 
ent did not come as a shock upon the world. If th 
t already been rent by the great struggle which 
s settlement, men would have at amaze 
ment as this: but there is a consciousnes 
the worid now that this is an governing 
o not desire the government is over them. 


further than that, tl 





tood at 


subtle 


end of 


1¢@ makers of the 


treaty 


rrange, upon a cooperative basis, those things 
vays been arranged before upon a competitive 


to mention a very 
say, never thought 
e the territory of 


practical thin 
about. Most of 

several nations, and up to the 
conference there had certain | 


tain treaty rights over certain parts of the courses 
s which had people who 
just as if the great 


he stream; - 
“(through halfa dozen Stat 


which most 
the rivers of 
aneute hee 


n tistoric 


embarrassed the lived 
for 


; and the people down 


Mississippi, 


us lived under a government which could control 
of the lower part of the Mississippi and so 
commerce of the States above them to the north 


to pass to the sea by 
were abundant instances of 
undertakes to 


the courses of 
that 
internationaliz 
Continent, to their several 
out of national control and put under inter- 
so that the stream that’ passes through one 
st as free in all its length to the sea as if that 
whole of it, and nobody shall have the right 
iction upon their passage to the sea. I mention 
to illustrate the heart of this treaty, which is to 
nal privilege and give to every people the full right 
he territory in which they live. 
ity did something more than that. 
nt of the league of nations until, I dare say, 
hat is the only thing in treaty. On the con- 
a document almost as extensive in the latter part 
which nothing than a great charter of 
men and women of the world. One of 
King and useful previsions of the treaty is that 
of the league of nations undertakes to advance 
conditions of labor for men, women, and children, 
\ of labor under its own jurisdiction, 
extend to every nation with which it has any deal- 
dards of labor upon which it itself insists; so that 
ich has by no means vet reached the standards in 


the Missis 
sort in Europe, 


all the great 
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see to it that 
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is less 


working 


ne interests 


which we must and shall reach, but which, never- 
respect 


most advanced in the world in 


of the 


legitimately to bear upon every nation with which it has am 
dealings to see that labor there is put upon as good a footing 
as labor in America. Perhaps some of you have not kept in 
mind the seamen’s act which was passed in a recent session of 
Congress. Under the law before that seamen could be 
bound to the service of their ship in such fashion that wh 
they came to the ports of the United States, if they tried to 
leave their ship, the Government of the United States as 
bound to arrest them and send them back to their ship Ihe 
seamen’s act abrogates that law and practically makes it 

sary for every ship that would take away from the United State 
the crew that it brings to it shall pay American wages to get it 
Before this treaty was eritered into the United Sta had « 
tered upon the business of trying to extend to labor men els 
where the advantages which laboring men in the 1 ted Sta 
enjoy, and supple iting that promise in ti ) ant of th 
league there is an elaborate arrangement fo periodic 
national conference in the interest ¢ habe it provides t 
that conference shall be called next month in the city of W: 
ington by the President of the United States, and the Presi 

of the United States h already called i We are i 
to learn from the Senate of the U1 d Stat whether we ca 
attend it o1 We « t lews 1 listen vd] p 
how long e § ne » he kent «¢ ( ¢ I f ft 
great humane endeavor to s that we ! ind ! 
children ever here j ‘ re re ec } ' 
and taken ¢: ( ey o be tal ‘ of 

‘This treat low t ste ! i aiLte rt to 

all the great humane endeavel f the ( I j > Db 

| under internation ‘ooperation every effo1 o che inte 
tional crime. I mean like that unspeal e traffi von 
like that almost equally unspeakable t le hildre it wi 
derta ke 0 COI Lf dealing in deat drugs like o I 
organizes a new m xl of cooperation among all th t Re 

| Cross societies of the world. I tell you, my fel tizens, that 
simple red cre has come to mean to t we ore than i 
ever meant before Kverywhere—in the rem eCOSSt 

the world here are people who wear that Syimboi, wi ever 
time I look at it I feel like taking off my hat, as if I had see 
a symbol of the world’s heart This treaty is nothing less tha 
an organization of liberty and merey for the world l wis 
you would get a copy of it and read it \ deal of i 
technical and ) could skip that part, but read all of it that 

do not need an expert to advise you with regard to the m 

of. The econol and financial clau which pa rl 
affect the settlements wit Germany are, I dat s almos 
unintelligible to most people, but you do not | to understa 
them: they are goir to be orked out DV eX] S eS 
of it is going to be wo | out by t py i 
governed peo} 

(one OT t] { ( Sto oO} ‘ 

league of natio that no nation ! menmily 

leacue which is not a f-voverniils Fi 2 ‘ I 
rovernment can come into iis membership oO 2ovel 

is net controlled by the will and vote « f 
league of free, lepende uth ¢ rid, t ‘ 
that great arrangement lates re t ge ( 

a ruler in the wv i that ot t ! ice 1 

people Germany) ror preset ' I 

eluded onty in order tha le may unde 1 per 

during which sh hall prove two things t 

really changed het ition permane! nd ha 
she intends to adm ter that col ution i f i 
te! You 1 } the newspapers tl t! 
eoing on in Germany for the resto m of thi 
| old government, perhaps for the 1 oration of the 

plac ing upon 1 some member of the far rily of Ho t nter? 
Very well, if that sh d be accomplished Germa iS 1 
excluded from tl of nations. It is not our bu s 
sav to the German people what sort of government tl 

have, it is our fundamental principle that that i eir b 

and not ours, but it is our business to say whon 
company with, and if Germany wishes to liv spectabl 
society she will never have another Hol ert rhe of 
day, you will notice, Hungary for a litt! ! put ¢ f tl 
Austrian princes upon her throne, and ¢! eace conference 
still sitting in Paris, sent word that tl ld not deal wit! 
a government which had one of the Hay satits head. The 
Hapsburgs and the Hohenzetlerns are permanently out of busi 
ness. I dare say that they personally, from what I can learn, 
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feel antiquated and out of date. They are out of date because, 
my fellow citizens, this Great War, with its triumphant 
marks a new day in the history of the world. There can no 
more be any such attempts as Germany made if the great lead- 


issue, 
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ing free people of the 
ship to the enterprise. 
There is not the least 


world lends its countenance and leader- 

I say if, but it is a mere rhetorical if. 
danger that America, after a treaty has 
been drawn up exactly along the specifications stipulated by 
America, will desert its associates. We are a people that 
redeelms its honor. We are not, and never will be, quitters. 

“You notice that one of the grounds of anxiety of a small 
xroup of our fellow citizens is whether they can get out of the 
league if they ever get in, and so they want to have the key 
put in their pockets; they want to be assigned a seat right by 
the door; they want to sit on the edge of their chairs and say, 
‘If anything happens in this meeting to which I am in the least 
sensitive, I leave.’ That, my fellow citizens, is not the spirit of 
America. What is going to happen is this: We are not going to 
sit by the door; we are going to sit in the high seats, and if the 
present attitude of the peoples of the world toward America is 
any index of what it will continue to be, the counsels of the 
United States will be the prevailing counsels of the league. If 
we were humbly at the outset to sit by the door, we would be 
invited to go up and take the chair. I, for one, do not want 
to be put in the attitude of children who, when the game goes 
ugainst them, will not play, because I have such an unbounded 
confidence in the rectitude of the purpose of the United States 
that I am not afraid she will ever be caught proposing some- 
thing which the other nations will defeat. She did not propose 
wnything in Paris which the other nations defeated. The only 
obstacles, the only insuperable obstacles, met there were ob- 
stacles which were contained in treaties of which she had no 
notice, in secret treaties which certain great nations were bound 
and the covenant of the league of nations 
nubolishes secret treaties. From this time forth all the world is 
going to know what all the agreements between nations are. It 
is going to know, not their general character merely, but their 
exact language and contents, because the provision of the 
league is that no treaty shall be valid which is not registered 
with the general secretary of the league, and the general secre- 
iary of the league is instructed to publish it in all its details at 
the earliest possible moment. Just as you can go to the courthouse 
and see all the mortgages on all the real estate in your county, 
you can go to the general secretariat of the league of nations 
and find all the mortgages on all the nations. This treaty, in 
short, is a great clearance house. It is very little short of a 
canceling of the past and an insurance of the future. 

** Men have asked me, ‘ Do you think that the league of nations 
is an absolute guaranty against war?’ Of course it is not; no 
human arrangement can give you an ubsolute guaranty against 
human passion, but I answer that question with another, ‘ If 
you thought you fad 50 per cent insurance against war, would not 
you jump at it? If you thought you had 30 per cent insurance 
against war, would not you take it? If you thought you had 10 
per cent insurance against war, would not you think it better 
than nothing?’ Whereas, in my judgment, this is 99 per cent 
insurance, because the one thing that a wrong cause can not 
stand is exposure. If you think that you have a friend who is a 
fool, encourage him to hire a hall. The particular thing that 
this treaty provides in the covenant of the league of nations is 
that every cause shall be deliberately exposed to the judgment 
of mankind. It substitutes what the whole world has long been 
for, namely, arbitration and discussion for war. In other words, 
all the great fighting nations of the world—for Germany for the 
time being, at any rate, is not a great fighting nation—promise 
to lay their case, Whatever it may be, before the whole jury of 


in honor to respect, 





humanity. If there had been any arrangement comparable with 
this in 1914, the calamitous war which we have just passed 
hrough would have been inconceivable. 
* Look what happened. The Austrian crown prince was as- 
nated inside the Austrian dominion, in Bosnia, which was 
under the Empire of Austria-Hungary, though it did not belong 
o i Austria had no business to have it: and because it 
s sy d that the assassination was connected with cer- 
tain groups of agitators and certain revolutionary societies in 
Serbia, war was made on Serbia, because the Austrian crown 
prince Was assassinated in Austria! Just as if some great per- 


l, let 


sonage were to be assassinates in Great Britain, and 
because the assassin was found to have society connections—I 
mean certain connections with a society that had an active mem- 
bership—in the Unit mtates Great Britain should declare 
war on the United States. That is a violently improbable sup- 
ion, but J am merely using it as an illustration. Every for- 
eign office in Europe, when it got sudden news of what was 
afoot, sent messages to its representative in Berlin asking the 
German Government to hold an international conference to see 
if the matter could not be adjusted, and the German Govern- 
inent would not wait 24 hours. Under the treaty of the league 


of nations every fighting nation is bound to wait at least nine 


US Say, 
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posit 
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months, and to lay all the facts pertinent to the case befo) 
whole world. There is nothing so overpowering and irresis;}), 
my fellow citizens, as the opinion of mankind. One 
most interesting and, I think, in one way, one of the most yo, ;, 
sentences in the great Declaration of Independence, is one o; 
opening sentences— that out of respect to the opinion oj 
kind the causes which have led the people of the Ame 
Colonies to declare their independence are here set. fy) 
America was the first country in the world which laid befo 
mankind the reason why it went to war, and this treaty 
exaltation and permanent establishment of the Americe:) 
ciple of warfare and of right. Why, therefore, do we }yeosij.;, 
to redeem the destiny of America? Why do we hesits;, 
to support the most American thing that has ever Jee) 4; 
tempted? Why do we debate details when the heart of 4), 
thing is sound? And the beauty of it, my fellow citize)s. 
that the heart of America is sound. 

“We sent our boys across the sea to beat Germany, }) 
was only the beginning. We sent them across the sen to sysop 
the world that nothing such as Germany attempted should oy 
happen again. That is the halo that is going to be about thy 
brows of these fine boys that have come back from oyersess 
That is the light that is going to rest upon the graves oyors 
of the boys we could not bring back. That is the ¢ 
is going to attach to the memories of that great American Ay 
that it made conquest of the armies of Germany not only. | 
made conquest of peace for the world. Greater armies th») 
sought the Holy Grail, greater armies than sought to red 


Oo] 


ory 


the Holy Sepulchre, greater armies than fought under thy 
visionary and wonderful girl, Joan of Are, greater than 4) 
armies of the American Revolution that sought to redee; 


from the unjust rule of Britain, greater even than the armies 


of our Civil War which saved the Union, will be this nob) 
army of Americans who saved the world!” 
LHE PRESIDENT AT STADIUM, SAN DIEGO, CALIF., SEPTEM! 


“Mr. Mayor, my fellow countrymen, as you know, | | 
come from Washington on a very serious errand, indeed, and 
I need not tell you with what a thrill the sight of this ere: 
body of my fellow citizens fills my heart, because I believe t) 
one of the most important verdicts of history has now to |i 
| he lie 


rendered by the great people of the United States. 
that this is a choice from which we ean not turn back. Wheth 


it be the choice of honor or of dishonor, it will be a fin: 
choice that we shail make in this great hour of our histo 

* One of the most unexpected things that I have found 
journey is that the people of the United States have no 
informed as to the real character and scope and contents | 
the great treaty of peace with Germany. Whether by omissio 
or by intention, they have been directed in all of the spee 
that I have read to certain points of the treaty which «ar 
cidental, and not central, and their attention has been draw 
away from the real meaning of this great human cdo: 
For that, my fellow citizens, is just what it is. It not onl) 
cludes a peace with Germany and imposes upon Gerinal 
proper penalties for the outrage she attempted upon ma 


but it also concludes the peace in the spirit in which the 
was undertaken by the nations opposed to Germany, ‘The ¢! 
lenge of war was accepted by them not with the purpos 
crushing the German people but with the purpose of pultine 
an end once and for all to such plots against the f1 rove 
ments of the world as had been conceived on Willic! 
in Berlin, unknown to the people of Germany, unco! 
them, advised by little groups of men who had 
power to carry out private ambitions. 

“We went into this war not only to see tha 
power of that sort never threatened the world as t 
went into it for even larger purposes than that. © 


cratic powers may spring up, but there is only one > 
they can spring up and that is the wrongs done to 
of the world. The heart and center of this treat) 
sets at liberty people all over Europe and in A> 
hitherto been enslaved by powers which were ho! 
ful sovereigns and masters. So long as wrongs Ii! 
in the world, you can not bring permanent peace U 
I go further than that. So long as wrongs of the 
you ought not to bring permanent peace to the w 
those wrongs ought to be righted, and enslaved peop 
be free to right them. For my part, I will not take a ae 
composing difficulties that ought not to be composed, &™ 
difficulty between an enslaved people and its autocra 
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r * ot rs ‘ » stood 
ought not to be composed. We in America have OF ae 
the day of our birth for the emancipation of peop'e | ns nehstols 
the world who were living unwillingly under gover!) ti hold 


were not of their own choice, The thing which 
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more sacred than any other is that all just government rests 
upon the consent of the governed, and all over the world that 
principle has been disregarded, that principle has been flouted 
by the strong, and only the weak have suffered. The heart and 
center of this treaty is the principle adopted not only in this 
treaty but put into effect also in the treaty with Austria, in the 
treaty with Hungary, in the treaty with Bulgaria, in the treaty 
with Turkey, that every great territory in the world belongs 
to the people who are living on it, and that it is not the privi- 
lege of any authority anywhere—certainly not the privilege of 
the peace conference at Paris—to impose upon those peoples 
y government which they accept unwillingly and not of their 

own choice. 
‘Nations that never before saw the gleam of hope have been 
berated by this great document. Pitiful Poland, divided up 
spoils among half a dozen nations, is by this document 
united and set free. Similarly, in the treaty with Austria, the 
\ustrian power is taken off of every people over whom it had 
right to reign. You know that the great populations of 
Bosnia and Herzigovina, which lay between Austria and the 
Balkan Peninsula, were unjustly under the power of the 
\ustro-Hungarian Empire, and it was in a city of Bosnia that 
the Crown Prince of Austria was assassinated—Bosnia which 
under the power of Austria. Though Bosnia was part of 
\ustrian territory, Austria had the audacity to hold Serbia, 
1 outside neighbor, responsible for an act of assassination 
Austrian territory, the Austrian Government choosing to 
believe that certain societies with which it connected the assas- 
societies active in Serbia, had planned and executed the 
ssination. So the world was deluged in blood, and 7,400,000 
men lie dead—not to speak of the pitiful wounded, not to speak 
of the blinded, not to speak of those with distracted brain, not 
peak of all the pitiful, shattered nerves of millions of men 
iver the world—because of an insurgent feeling in a great 
tion which was ruled over by rulers not of their own 
The peace conference at Paris knew that it would 
not go to the root of this matter unless it destroyed power of 

ind. This treaty sets those great peoples free. 

But it does not stop with that. In the heart of the treaty 
will find a new charter for those who labor—men, women, 
ud children all over the world. The heart of the world is de- 
pressed, my fellow citizens, the heart of the world is uneasy. 
Cle heart of the world is a little despairful of its future, because 
the economic arrangements of the world have not been just, and 
the people who are having unjust conditions imposed upon them 
f course, not content to live under them. When the whole 
at unrest you may be sure that there is some real cause 
unrest. It is not whimsical. Men do not disturb the 
suundations of their lives just to satisfy a sudden impu!se. All 
hese troubles, whatever shape they may take, whether the ac- 
aken is just or unjust, have their root in age-long wrongs 
h ought to be, must be, and will be righted, and this great 
makes a beginning in that great enterprise of humanity. 
It prov an arrangement for recurrent and periodic inter- 
al conferences, the main and sole object of which will be 
prove the conditions of labor, to safeguard the lives and 
alth of women and children who work and whose lives 
| otherwise be impaired or whose health be rendered subject 
inroads of disease. The heart of humanity beats in 
cument. It is not a statesman’s arrangement. It is a 
n of the peoples and of the humane forces of the world, 
et T never hear the slightest intimation of any of these 
catures in the speeches of the gentlemen who are opposing 
eaty. They never tell you what is really in this treaty. 
I did your enthusiasm would sweep them off their feet. 
did they would know that it was an audacity which they 
ter not risk to impair the peace and the humane conditions 

. kind. 
the very front and heart of the treaty is the part which is 
riticized, namely, the great covenant for a league of na- 
This treaty could not be executed without such a power- 
rumentality. Unless all the right-thinking nations of the 
fire going to concert their purpose and their power, this 
is not worth the paper that it is written on, because it is 
vhere peace rests upon the right of the weak, and only 
ver of the strong can maintain the right of the weak. 
Sa nation indeed mean what we have always said, that 
the champions of human rights, now is the time when we 
© Drought to the test, the acid test, as to whether we 
what we said or not. I am not saying that because I have 
Jeast doubt as to the verdict. I am just as sure of it as if it 
Hu been rendered already. I know this great people among 
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‘| was born and bred and whom I have had the signal honor 


ry 


*, Whose mouthpiece it has been my privilege to be on both 
ihe water, and I know that IT am speaking their con- 
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science, when I speak in the name of my own conscience, tht 
that is the duty of America and that it will be 
performed, 

* You have been led to believe that the covenant of the le: 
of nations is in some sense a private invention. It is not always 
said of whom, and I need not mention who is suspected. It 
supposed that out of some sort of personal ambition or party 
intention an authorship, an origination is sought. My fellow 
countrymen, I wish that I could claim the great distinetion 
having invented this great idea, but it is a great idea which has 
been growing in the minds of all generous men for several gen 
erations. Several generations? Why, it has been the dream of 
the friends of humanity through all the ages, and now for the 
first time a great body of practical statesmen, immersed in the 
business of individual nations, and realizes the 
dream of honest men. I wish that I could claim some origina 
tive part in so great an enterprise, but I can not. I was the 
spokesman in this matter, so far as I was influential at all, of 
all sorts and kinds of Americans and of all parties and factions 
in America. I would be ashamed, my fellow countrymen, if I 
treated a matter of this sort with a single thought of so small : 
matter as the national elections of 1920. If anybody discusses 
this question on the basis of party advantage, I repudiate him as 
a fellow American. And in order to validate what I have said. 
I want to make one or two quotations from representatives of 9 
party to which I do not belong. The first I shall make from a 
man who has for a long time been a member of the United States 
Senate. In May, 1916, just about two years after the Great War 
began, this Senator, at a banquet at which I was myself present. 
uttered the following sentences: 

“*T know, and no one I think can know better than one who 
has served long in the Senate, which is charged with an im- 
portant share of the ratification and confirmation of all treaties, 
no one can, I think, feel more deeply than I do the difficulties 
which confront us in the work which this league—that is the 
great association extending throughout the country known as the 
League to Enforce Peace—undertakes, but the difficulties can 
not be overcome unless we try to overcome them. I believe much 
can be done. Probably it will be impossible to stop all wars, 
but it certainly will be possible to stop some wars, and thus 
diminish their number. The way in which this problem is to be 
worked out must be left to this league and to those who are 
giving this great subject the study which it deserves. I know 
the obstacles. I know how quickly we shall be met with the 
statement that this is a dangerous question which you are put 
ting into your agreement, that no nation can submit to the judg- 
ment of other nations, and we must be careful at the beginning 
not to attempt too much. I know the difficulties which aris« 
when we speak of anything which seems to involve an alliance. 
but I do not believe that when Washington warned us against 
entangling alliances he meant for one moment that we should not 
join with the other civilized nations of the world if a method 
could be found to diminish war and encourage peace.’ 

“*Tt was a year ago,’ he continues, ‘in delivering the chan- 
cellor’s address at Union College, I made an argument on this 
theory, that if we were to promote international peace at the 
close of the present terrible war, if we were to restore interna 
tional law as it must be restored, we must find some way in 
which the united forces of the nations could be put behind the 
cause of peace and law. I said then that my hearers mich 
think that I was picturing a Utopia, but it is in the search ror 
Utopias that great discoveries have been Not failure, 
but low aim, is the crime. This league certainly has the highest 
of all aims for the benefit of humanity, and because the pathway 
is sown with difficulties is no reason that we should turn from it 

“The quotation is from the Hon. Henry Canor Longe. I read 
another quotation from one of the most energetic, practical, and 
distinguished leaders of the Repub’ican Party, uttered 
article published in the New York Times in October, 1914: 

“*The one permanent move for obtaining peace which has y« 
been suggested with any reasonable chance of obtaining its ob 
ject is by an agreement among the great powers, in which each 
should pledge itself not only to abide by the decisions of a com- 
mon tribunal, but to back with force the decision of that common 
tribunal. The great civilized nations of the world which 
possess force, actual or immediately potential, should combine by 


assnined vod 


gets together 


made, 


in an 
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solemn agreement in a great world league for the peace of 
righteousness.’ A very worthy utterance by Theodore Roosevelt. 
I am glad to align myself with such utterances as those. I sub 
scribe to every word of them. And here in concrete form is the 
fulfillment of the plan which they advocate. We can not in 


reason, we can not as lovers of liberty, we can not as supporters 
of right, turn away from it. 

“ What are those who advise us to turn away from it afraid of? 
In the first place, they are afraid that it impairs in some way 
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traditional of the United States which was em- 
odied in the Monroe doctrine, but how they can fear that I can 
no neeive, for the docun ( l in words which I 
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I 
ffect the validity of the Monroe doctrine. The phrase was in- 
serte inder my own eye, at the suggestien—not of the phrase 
ul principle f the Foreign Relations Committees of both 
Ho of Congress. I think I am justified in dismissing all 
( hat the Monroe doctrine is in the least impaired. And 
s the Monroe doctrine It is that no outside power shall 
{ pt to impose its will in any form upon the Western 
H sphet d ti does the United States, acting wpon | 
own initi ve a if it chooses, can resist and will 
: the en Col anythi eave the United States freer | 
cl j of lepende f the Western Hemisphere | 
cnowledg n he validity and potency of 
‘ mirine? 
‘ id i L ll! in some way deal with | 
‘Ss n pressly si that it will 
j ‘ ! tic j ot member of 
[ « Y nvthing more detinite o 
i I nt it) out any part 
a f : nt ! ‘ it, but there is cert ily no 
: it 1 state concerning domestic affairs, for 
ove 1 that if any 1 r brought before the council is 
tot att i r international law, lies within 
e ¢ is hn oO State making the claim, the 
ss consideration of it and shall not even make } 
rt And sjects which are giving these gen- 
reed by ali students of interna- 
» domestic ques I for example, immigration 
t he riff hese are the subjects most frequently 
‘ \o one of these be dealt with by the league of 
“ais he sovereignty of the United States is con- 
Ve ive a perfectly i field there, as we have in 
Vi e dor ' 
ed tl our delegates will be outvoted, because I] 
> i \ iring it d ti he British Empire has six 
n I tly content to have only 
: ‘ counts s und that Is exactly the arrange- 
l Is ¢ that matter a little 
! iarticularly. B les the vote of Great Britain rself, 
lie five vot the vote of Ca da, of South Africa, 
Lustri f New Zealand | of Ind We ourselves 
champiot 1 advocat ‘ riving vote to Panama, of 
\ 1 to Cub lye 7 th under the direction and 
( , { ; the Uni ed tat vl if a vote was civen to 
» Cuba, cou t reasonably be denied to the great 
i ‘anada Could be denied to that stout Republie 
S i that is now livi under a nation which did, 
ercome it at one til but which did not dare retain 
é t mn s ha id } t ned it over to the very men 
fought (oul deny Lo ust j that 
deni ‘ epub the Pacific, which ha tie 
I beral rims ? Co td t YP d mied New 
nd 1 det to the hundreds of millio who 
n Ine i ! er oi these six yotes, what are the 
M ' For ve | y od ith regard to them. The 
‘ ke 1 s hout the unanimous yote of 
I nis re I ( the council, added to a yote of 
or in tl ; These six votes are in the 
not { Ite assembly is net a voting 
upon a limited number of questions, and whenever 
ms are questions « tion, the affirmative vote of 
1 ryt nted on the council is indispensable, and 
s represented on the council. The six votes 
vol ‘ wut can do nothing in the way of action with- 
y of the United States. There are two matters 
sembly can act, but I d not think we will be 
l those \ majority of the assembly can admit new 
‘ ‘ into the league A majority of the assembly can 
vise a member of the le: ie to reconsider any treaty which 
t] opinion of the assembly of the league is apt to conflict 


the operation of the league itself, but that is advice which 
be disregarded, which has no validity of action in it. which 
» compulsion of law in it. With the single exception of 
ting new members to the league, there is no energy in the 
hich is not offset by the energy in the one vote of 
ates, and I am more satisfied to be one and count 
ix than to be six and count only six. This thing that has been 
alked about delusion. The United States is not easily 
frightened, and I daresay it is least easily frightened by things 
not true, 
is also feared that causes in which we are interested 
be defeated, Well, the United States is interested in a 
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great many causes, for the very interesting and compelling 
reason that the United States is made up out of all the civilized 
peoples of the world. There is not a national cause, my fellow 
citizens, which has not quickened the heartbeat men in 
America. There is not a national cause which men in Americ. 
de not understand, because they come of the same blood, th: 
come of the same traditions, they recollect through long tr: 
tion t wrongs of their peoples, the hopes of their peoples, th 
passions of their peoples, and everywhere in America there 2) 
kinsinen to stand up and speak words of sympathy for 


of 


( 
, 
11 


Causes. For the first time in the history of the world, t¢] 
league of nations presents a forum, a world forum, wlx 
any one of these ambitions or aspirations can be brought 


the c¢o1 of 


POSS ble. 


sideration mankind. Never before has this }y 
Never before has there been a jury of mankind 
which nations could take their causes, whether they were w: 


or strong. You have heard a great deal about article 10 of 
covenant. Very well, after you have read it suppose you 1 
article 11. Article 11 provides that it shall be the friendly ri 
of at ¥ m ther of t] e league, big or little, strong or we | 
call attention to anything, anywhere, which is likely to distu 
the peace of the world or the good understanding bet 
nations upon which the peace of the world depends. When ; 
body of kin to us in America is done wrong by any for 
government, it is likely to disturb the good understai 
between nations upon which the peace of the world depet 
and thus any one of the causes represented in the hearts o 
American people can be brought to the attention of the wl 


most 


winning a 


bad eause 


werld. One of the effective means of 
cause is to bring it before that great jury. A 
fare ill, but a good cause is bound to be triumphant i 
forum. Until this, international law made it an unfriendly 
for any nation to attention to any matter which 
immediately affect its fortunes and its own right. | 
1en do not 


call did 1 
own 


aimazed that so many n see the extraordinary 
which this will bring in the transaction of human affair ! 
amazed that they do not see that now, for the first ti: 
selfish national policy but the general judgment of the 
as to right is going to determine the fortunes of peoples, w! 
they be weak or whether they be strong, and I mys 

in the provisions of article 11 more than I glory in any 
part of the covenant, for it draws all men together in 
friendly court, where they may discuss their own affairs 
determine the issues of justice—just exactly what was des 
in the hearts of the men from whom I have read ext! 


opinion. 
‘But what disturbs me, perha 


ps the only thing that ¢ 


me, my fellow countrymen, about the form which the op] 
tion the league is taking is this: Certain reservatio: 
ihey are called, are proposed which in effect—I am 1 


to form an opinion as to whether that is the int 
; I have no to judge the intention of a ma 
has not stated what -which in effect amou 


StOpj ing 
right 


his intention is 


or no 


this, that the United States is unwilling to assume the 
obligations under the covenant of the league that are 

by the other members of the league; that the United St 
wants to disclaim any part in the responsibility wh 
other members of the league are assuming. I want to sa f 
all the emphasis of which I am capable that that is unv 

of the honor of the United States. The principle of j 


the principle of right, the principle of international ami 
there is not only an imaginary but a real equ 
and right among all the sovereign 

i do not care to defend the rights of a people i 


this, that 
standing 


world. 


people = : 


regard them as my inferiors, if I must do so with « escel 
if I must do se because I am strong and they are weal 
know the men, and the women, too, I dare say, wl 
spectful only to those whom they regard as their social 


1 


or their industrial equals and of whom they are more 

afraid, who will not exercise the same amenities and th 
consideration for those whom they deem beneath them 

people do not belong in democratic seciety, for one thin 
for another, their whole point of view is perverted ; they : 
capable of justice, because the foundation of justice is U 
weakest has the same rights the strongest. [| mu: 
my fellow citizens, and you can not deny 


as 
-and I admi 

a certain profound regret not only but with a touch of si 
that while that is the theory of democratie institutions 1 
always the practice. The weak do not always fare as 

the strong, the poor do not always get the same advantas 
justice that the rich get; but that is due to the passions 
imperfections of human nature. The foundation of the 


i] 


the glory of the law, is that the weakest is equal to the stronst st 
in matters of right and privilege, and the goal to which we 

. . . ° . . 7 ne 1a { ) 
constantly though stumblingly and with mistakes striving lo $ 
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forward is the goal of actual equality, of actual justice, upon 
the basis of equality of rights, and unless you are going to estab- 
lish the society of nations upon the actual foundation of equal- 
iy. unless the United States is going to assume the same re- 
sponsibility and just as much responsibility as the other na- 
tions of the world, we ought not to commit the mockery of going 
nto the arrangement at all. 
I will not join in claiming under the name of justice an 
just position of privilege for the country I love and honor. 
Neither am I afraid of responsibility. Neither will I scuttle. 
Neither will I be a little American. America, in her make-up, in 
er purposes, in her principles, is the biggest thing in the world, 
nd she must measure up to the measure of the world. I will be 
o party in belittling her. I will be no party in saying that Amer- 
ict is afraid of responsibilities which I know she can carry and in 
hich in carrying I am sure she shall lead the world. Why, if 
were to decline to into this humane arrangement we 
would be declining the invitation which all the world extends to 
<s to lead them in the enterprise of liberty and of justice. I, for 
will not decline that invitation. I, for one, believe more 
profoundly than in anything else human in the destiny of the 
United States. I believe that she has a spiritual energy in her 
hich no other nation can contribute to the liberation of man- 
nd. nnd T know that the heart of America is stronger than 
business enleulations. That is what the world found out 
when we went into the war. When we went into the war 
Was hot a nation in the world that did not believe we were 
ore interested in making money out of it than in serving the 
ise of liberty. And when we went in, in those few months 
whole world stood at amaze and ended with an enthusiastic 
mversion, They now believe that America will stand by any- 
dy that is fighting for justice and for right, and we shall not 
lisappoint them. 
Che age is opening, my fellow citizens, upon a new scene. We 
substituting in this covenant—and this is the main pur- 
ose of it—arbitration and discussion for war. Senator LopGE 
if we can stop some wars it is worth while. If you want 
insuranee against war, I take it you would rather have 10 per 
nt insuranee than none; I take it that you would be delighted 
| 50 per cent insurance; and here I verily believe is 99 per 
ent insurance against war. Here are all the great fighting 
nutions of the world, with the exception of Germany—because 
for the time being Germany is not a great fighting nation—sol- 
emnly covenant with one another that they will never go to 
without first having either submitted the matter in dispute 
rbitration and bound themselves to abide by the verdict, or, 
utving submitted it to discussion by the council of the league of 
itions, in which case they will lay all the facts and documents 
publication before the world, wait six months for the opinion 
if the council, and if they are dissatisfied with that opinion— 
hey are not bound by it—they will wait another three 
onths before they go to war. There is a period of nine 
nths of the process which is absolutely destructive of un- 
lifeous Causes—exposure to public opinion. When I find a 
an who in a publie matter will not state his side of the case, 
| state it fully, I know that his side of the case is the losing 
side, that he dare not state it. 
\i the heart of most of our industrial difficulties, my fellow 
ens, and most of you are witness to this, lies the unwilling- 
ess of men to get together and talk it over. Half of the 
temper which now exists between those who perform labor and 
th who direct labor is due to the fact that those who direct 
labor will not talk differences over with the men whom they 
loy, and I am in every such instance convinced that they 
we wrong and dare not talk it over. Not only that, but every 
ie the two sides do get together and talk it over they come 
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ut of the conference in a different temper from that with 
they went in. There is nothing that softens the atti- 


11 


of men like really, frankly laying their minds alongside 
each other and their characters alongside of each other and 
tiking a fair and manly and open comparison. That is what 
‘ul the great fighting nations of the world agree to with every 
' of difference between them. They put it either before 
Iry by whom they are bound or before a jury which will 
lish all the facts to mankind and express a frank opinion 
rding it 
You have here what the world must have, what America 
ito this war to obtain. You have here an estoppel of 
rutal, sudden impulse of war. You have here a restraint 
i the passions of ambitious nations. You here have a safe- 
“urd of the liberty of weak nations, and the world is at last 
{o stand up and in calm counsel discuss the fortunes of 
aud women and children everywhere. Why, my fellow 
jlizens, nothing brings a lump into my throat quicker on this 
ourney Tam taking than te see the thronging children that 
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are everywhere the first, just out of childish curiosity and glee 
no doubt, to crowd up to the train when it stops, because I 
know that if by any chance we should not win this great fight 
for the league of nations it would be their death warrant 
They belong to the generation which would then have to fight 
the final war, and in that final war there would not be merely 
seven and a half million men slain. The very existence of 
civilization would be in the balance, and I for one dare not 
face the responsibility of defeating the very purpose for which 
we sent our gallant men overseas. Every mother knows that 
her pride in the son that she lost is’due to the fact, not that he 
helped to beat Germany, but that he helped to save the world 
It was that light the other people saw in the eyes of the boys 
that went over there, that light as of men who see a distani 
horizon, that light as of men who have caught the gleam and 
inspiration of a great cause, and the armies of the United 
States seemed to those people on the other side of the sea like 
bodies of crusaders come out of a free nation to give freedom 
to their fellows, ready to sacrifice their lives for an idea, for an 
ideal, for the only thing that is worth living for, the spiritual 
purpose of redemption that rests in the hearts of mankind. 





PROMOTION OF 


Mr. HARRIS. I eall 
by me yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays the resol: 
tion before the Senate. It will be read. 

he Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Whereas the Department of Commerce and certain other governm \ 
agencies in various departments and independent establishments 
including the Consular Service and office of the Foreign Trade 
Adviser of the State Department, the War Finance Corporatoin. the 
Federal teserve Board, and International High Commission in th: 
freasury Department, the Bureau of Markets of the Department of 
Agriculture, the F ederal Trade Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the United States Railroad Administration, the United 
States Shipping Board, and, perhaps, other agencies in other depart 
ments or establishments of the Government are, in the , 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


up Senate resolution 203 


subinittesd 


exercise of 


their lawful functions, engaged with matters having to do, either 
directly or indirectly, with the foreign commerce of the United 
States, but oftentimes work independently of each other and eacl 


without a knowledge of what any of the others may 
this direction; and 
Whereas, in order to foster, promote, and develop the foreign commerce: 
of the United States in the most effective manner, so as to meet 
successfully the competition of foreign agencies, it is essential that 
there should be no unnecessary work or duplication of work on 
part of the aforesaid agencies of the Government, and that coordina 
tion and cooperation so essential to the successful promotion of th 
foreign commerce of the United States; and 

Whereas it is desired by the Senate to consider the expediency of en 
ing legislation to provide for such coordination ard cooper 
agencies : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the heads of the several departments and establish 
ments hereinbefore referred to be, and they hereby are, requested to 
submit to the Senate as promptly as possible detailed statements cover 
ing the character, amount, and estimated cost to the Government of 
such work as is now being carried on under their respective jurisdictions 
which, directly or indirectly, has any relation to the foreign commerc: 
of the United States or which may in any way be of value in conne 
tion with the promotion and development of such foreign commerce 
which statements should also indicate the number of employees enga: 
on such work, and also to submit with such statements such ; . 
tions and recommendations as they may be able to make looking to th: 
closer cooperation and coordination of the various agencies of the 
Government for effective promotion of the foreign commerce of the 
United States. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, there is nothing more impo 
tant to our country than its foreign commerce. Our factories, 
our commercial industries, our farmers, and our laborers ar 
all interested in it. We have about a dozen different govern- 
mental agencies connected with foreign commerce, among which 
there is no coordination whatever, but there is a great over 
lapping of their work. This resolution simply directs the 
different departments and other governmental agencies to send 
information so we may know what they are accomplishing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, [ have no doubt that there is a 
duplication of work in perhaps the geater number of the «k 
partments mentioned in the resolution touching our foreign 
commerce, but I know from past experience we will get very 
little information from these departments as to what they 
doing in foreign commerce by way of duplication of work. 

I will state to the Senator from Georgia that I have under 
wav now an investigation of the duplication of the work of all 
kinds in all of the™lepartments and independent establishments 
of the Government. I am not content to take the statement 
of the head of a department or bureau as to what activities 
they are carrying on in connection with any line of work I 
have learned from their requests for appropriations that all 
deny that they are doing duplicate work in any way, shape, or 
form, and they believe that their particular work is the most 
important of all work done by the Government. 

I have now under way an investigation of all the answers 
made by the different employees, consisting of 104,000, as to 


be doing in 


ation of 
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doing and for what work they are being paid 


what they are 
by the Government. When the information is tabulated and 
the employees of each of the departments of the Government 


ive their story of what their work is and along what line, I 
exh to compare it with what the departments themselves say 





hey are doing, not only as to their activities in connection 
uur foreign commerce but as to all other kinds of labor. 
I can get that work completed, in a short time I expect to 
ires the Senate on the high cost of government; and I 
nk, if I am not greatly mistaken, I can show to the Senate of 
he United States that this resolution covers merely a very 
mall j of wl izht to be ascertained by Congress in order 
1 ! ] properly to appropriate money for the 
OVERMAN . President, may I ask the Senator how 
Stiguation Is ‘ing condu ted? 
ir. SMOO’ I ¥ to the Senator that I am trying to 
{ |g a Stant which I have now, and to make it 
thor hiv, by taking the statements from the reports of 
le s themselves as to what they are doing along 
nes of the work and also the answers from all of the 
nloves of the ¢ yern! 
MI OVERMAN. The Se r is making the investigation 
himself and the questions and answers are being tabulated by 
( | i through a commission‘ 
M SMOOT. There is no commission which has the work 
‘ce, so far as IT am concerned, I will say to the Senator 
Nort 4 olina. 
Mr. PENROSI Mr. President—— 
rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
‘td tio the Senator from Pennsylvania? 
" Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 
Mir. PENROSE. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 


s at hand the figures showing the enormous dis- 

the cost of administering the War Risk Insur- 
Bureau as compared with what it would be likely to cost 
to the Pension Bureau? 


ther he ha 


» handed over 


SMOO' I ha not those figures. 

] PENROSI I was astounded yesterday when I was in- 
t disparity involved many millions of dollars 

nd many thousand employees 
Mr. SMOOT. I have no doubt that is the case. I will say 
» the Senator from Pennsylvania that when the war ceased we 
ight tl the number of governmental employees in the Dis- 
Columbia uld be greatly and quickly reduced; no 


ought otherwise than that one-half of the employees in 
District of Columbia would be with; but for the 


dispensed 
ly last was there any decrease in the number of 


July 

ovees in the District of Columbia? No; on the contrary, 
as an increase of 1,119 employees. It is true that dur- 

e month of August there was a decrease of 258. 
‘ir. PENROSE. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah— 
I am very much interested in this question and I intend to 
submit some figures to the Senate in a few days in connection 
with the War Risk Bureau—why does not the Committee on 
Appropriations stop this wasteful expenditure for useless em- 
Mr. SMOOT. The appropriations have already been made 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920; but I am quite sure 
he « irman of the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate, 
he Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], is going to look 
into the appropriations more closely for the next fiscal year 
hat ev have ever been looked inte heretofore, because I have 
eard him so state; and I promise the Senate that I am going 
the sume thing. It seems to me that an investigation 
tr ade 1 only as to our foreign commerce, but that 
nvestigation should extend to every department and activ- 

the (roy “hment. 

Mr. PENROSE. I hope the Senator will permit me to sug- 
cest that I trust he ill also investigate a similar matter, but 
me of great importance, and that is the magnitude of useless 
rinting the Government is doing of bulletins and reports that 


re never read by anybody. 

SMOOT. I will to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that since the enactment of a provision in a bill which was 
Congress in the closing hours of t@ last session, the 


say 


passed by 


Joint Committee on Printing have stopped the printing of I do 
not know how many Government publications: but when we 
began to investigate the question, and when we collected all 


ch publications together, we hardly had space in the com- 
Li room of the Joint Committee on Printing to take care of 
he I 

Mr. PENROSE. I want to say—and then I am done—that 


is hardly a week goes by that I do not have at least a 


Lhnere 


dozen Government publications sent me by constituents in Penn- 
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sylvania asking me why such absurd publications are sent to 
their offices and houses. 

Mr. SMOOT. The experience of the Senaior from Pennsv} 
vania is only the experience of every Member of Congress. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—~ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from U 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely wish to state that 
yesterday morning two employees from The Adjutant Genera] 
office came to my office. It seems, from their statement, that 
the Secretary of War has issued an order requiring the cle 
there to work half an hour overtime, the ostensible reason ¢i 
being that the necessities of The Adjutant General’s office 
the different bureaus require the clerks to give this extra ti 


| Those clerks told me very positively that they did not do m 
| than 


an hour or at the outside more than two hours of real, 
ine work a day, and that frequently their chiefs would « 
around and tell them to make a showing of being busy. T) 
further stated that they were satisfied that this order requ 
extra time, and so forth, has really been issued for the pu 
of impressing Congress with the necessity of extra approp: 
I have not any doubt that these persons were tellin 
truth; and it discloses a condition of things 





that we ou 
try to get at if we can possibly do so. 
Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Washington knows, fo 


a member of the Appropriations Committee—— 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia rose. 
Mr. SMOOT. Just 2a moment. The Senator from Washin 
is a member of the Appropriations Committee, and he knows 


that no matter how much money Congress appropriates for a1 
department of this Government—perhaps with a single, solit 
exception—all of it is spent, and the heads of the departmen 
will see that it is spent. If they can not spend it legitimat 
they will employ people enough to require the expenditur 
every dollar of the appropriation. One reason for that is t! 
they think if they should happen to turn any unexpended } 
ance back into the Treasury at the end of the fiscal year 
Congress of the United States would take that an it 
tion that the money they had asked for was unnecessary, T! 
departments of our Government have now gotten into a posi- 
tion where they not only ask for the amounts they know they 
have to have, but they ask for all they think they can get, wit! 
the idea that Congress is going to cut some of it out any 


as 


and they will be on the safe side. That practice m 
stopped. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to 
Senater if he thinks the resolution will occupy any cons 
able time? If so, I intend to ask the junior Senator 


Georgia and the Senator from Utah to consent that 
until to-morrow without prejudice. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to its going ove: 
prejudice if the Senator from Georgia desires, and wh 
have to say further on it I will say to-morrow. 


if 0 


Mr. HARRIS. It is quite agreeable to me to !et t! 
lution go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is quite agreeable to me aiso, bec: 
know the senior Senator from Georgia desires to ha 


bank bill considered, and I have no inclination whatey 


| terfere with the consideration of that measure. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I desire just a mo! 
which to say that I have been much interested in the 
that has just been under discussion, and in what has bet 
in regard to the Committee on Appropriations. There is a : 


| deal of truth in the statements made. I have noted 
| pleasure the announcements in the newspapers that The \dju- 
tant General of the Army has called upon his employees to add 


(er 





a half hour to the scant number of hours during whic! 
employees are usually on duty. If department and 
heads would insist that the work in their charge must be kep! 
up to date and that their employees would have to work ové 
time until their work is caught up, I believe such action 
in a measure overcome this soldiering on duty, with © ! 
proportion of the employees doing as. little as possible 
of a reduction of force, or in an endeavor to make the 
hand last as long as possible. 

The Committee on Appropriations is surrounded by) 
many uncertainties and difficulties. During the war w' 
of course, all anxious to win; we asked but few questions 
acted quickly in appropriating all the money thought neces ul 
for war purposes, no matter how fabulous the sums m+ be. 
As a consequence, there has been built up, or at least eniare™ 
a system of appropriating lump sums fer various kinds 0 ao 
ployment. Of course, there are many old and faithful em. 
ployees who perform their duties with interest in the affairs 0! 
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their department and with lively interest, alse. in the affairs 
of the Nation at large. But because of the greatly increased 
work in the departments during the war, the departments have 
taken on, from the byways, highways, and hedges, great num- 
hers of boys and girls unused to such service, unused to real 
labor along any line, and, more particularly, unused to office 
responsibility and work such as required in these Government 
departments. And among such employees in particular, and 
among some of the older employees as well—although I will 
not say employees of the Government generally—I must ac- 
knowledge, as stated by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones], and as observed by me personally, very little is accom- 
plished for the good of the Government in what they term the 
dav’s work. I believe that many of the clerks in the large de- 
nartl ents are not doing more than from a quarter to a half of 
the work they are suppesed to do, which they ought to do, and 
which we have a right to expect them to do. 
With the war over, the cleaning-up time is at hand, and it is 
tedious matter to unravel all of the changes to which the 
ordinary line of good conduct has been subjected. 
It is true that some of the departments need a generous line 
f employees in order to get war matters closed up and affairs 
i into the natural level. 
ngress and the people of the country expect, of course, that 
the majority of the thousands and tens of thousands of extra 
clerks Will go back to their homes or inte other lines of employ- 
But against this is the fear on the part of the depart- 
is that their employees may become too few, and the hope on 
art of many of the employees that by droning along and 
as little as possible they may prolong their own tenure of 
along with that of their many wussociates, apparently with- 
thought or care regarding the immense cost to the Govern- 
the taxpayers. Indeed, it ofttimes seems as though 
the employees, and, I regret to say, their chiefs as well, 
desire seems to be to hold their employees as long as 
sible in fear that it may be sid, in case of reductions of force, 
vork and importance of their bureaus are retrograding, 
cued together in the thought that the Government is 
money ; that if it rums short it has only to order more 
printed at the bureau. and that economy in governmental 
is by no means necessary but, on the other hand, out of 
d old-fashioned. 
I been our hope, as members of the Appropriations Com- 
the joint commission investigating the salaries of 
inent employees would be able at an early date to furnish 
information we need for the purpose of establishing 





1] to 


ry bases for Government employees. We hope thai 

arn through the questionnsil which, I under 
been sent out to both employers and employees 

vy, to heads und chiefs of divisions and to each and 
ce—how many employees, and of what grade, are 
1 of each department, and what recommendations | 
e as to reasonable salaries for each class. After 
h knowledge, we may then provide for more stated 
aces—unless lump-sum and emergency employees 


mtinued, with the incident hullab 





loo and tangle in 
irselves when we attempt to determi what em 
ally needed in each department the liz 
salaries should b 
desire of the Appropriations Committee to furnish 
tment with sufficient employees to do its work, and 
cient wages or salsries for the classes of worl 
1, and then to insist in return that we have less 
complaining on the part of the employees, and 
rest in their work. In other words, we want to 
Ss and sularies for each day’s work, but int 
and some accomplishment registered in the day’s 
employee, 
OT. Mr. President, in that connection, if I may have 
nt of time, I desire to say there is a new system grov\ 


‘partments which I should like to see stopped at 

lly a new clerk is appointed who receives a salary 
any of the departments who does not request that 
messenger, If you go to the departments you wil! 
messengers in the hallways. Instead of having a 
for the messenger service in each of the depart- 
now must have a special messenger. I simply 
iggestion out now, because I understand that the 
artment have under investigation at the present time 
ringing under one head the messenger service of that 
that whenever a messenger is wanted the one 

he messenger will know just where to call for him 
is carried out I expect to see the rumber of messen- 
Navy Department reduced two-thirds at least. That 
| to be carried out in every department of the Gov- 


Sy 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the resolution. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 


The question is on agreeing 


Mr. 


President, the resolution wet 
over, I understood. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There has been no request 


made of the Chair that the resolution shal! go over. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understood that there w: 
quest that it go over without prejudice until te-morrow 


is ¢ re 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There may have been sonx 
discussion on the floor of the Senate to that effect, but there has 
been no such request made of the Chair. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The junior Senator from Georgia 


stated that such action would be agreeable to him. I 
that it go over. 
Mr. HARRIS. Iask that the reselution go over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
asks that the resolution go over until to-morrow. 
jection? 


st 


requ 


from Georgia 
ls there ob- 
The Chair hears none, and the resolution will go over. 
CONTROL OF FOOD PRODUCTS—CONFERENCE It! 


PORT. 


Mr. McLEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the cor 
sideration- 
Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator permit me to bmit a co 


ference report? 

Mr. McLEAN, I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. I submit the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses or: Pe amend 
ments of the Senate to House bill 8624, the so-called feod-control 
bill, embodying also the bill regulating rentals in the District of 
Columbia. I had intended to ask for the consideration of the 
conference report at this time, but as it is a measure of very great 
importance, especially to the people of the District of Columbtie, 
I ask that it lie on the table and be printed in the Recor 


D. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the matter is of such very 
great importance that I should like to have the conference report 
read now, so that Senators may be informed as to what the 
provisions of the report are. I make this request because I have 
understood through the public prints that the provisions of the 
so-called rent bill have been substantially revised and rewritten. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is true. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I should like to inqnire of the 
Senator from North Dakota about how tor it will take te rea 
the conference report? 

Mr. GRONNA. It will not take very long, I will sav to tl 
Senator: it is very short report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there obj ! 
quest of the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMITH Georgia. I object 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore The con fe 
lie on the table for the present. 

The report is ¢ | 

The committee of conference on the | I ] » 
two Houses on the amendments of the Set 
8624) entitled “An uct to amend i! ¢ ‘ ' { ' 
vide further for the national utr nd defens 1 
ing the production, conservi the | 
distribution of food preducts and fuel.” appre 
1917,” having m fter full nnd free eonfte ( } 
to recommend arn do reco! iend to their 
follow _f 

That the House recede from i | ( 
ments of the Set 1 mbered > oa 7 ) 

| agree to the same 

That th HH & "i ede from ts «disng wm s . a 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, at r 
amendment as follm In lieu of the matter prop 1} > 
Senate amend { rt f following: Sect i ‘ 
nage 1. after lin 2. of the engrossed bill, insert t wil 

That this act may be cited as ‘ the food control and tl Dis 
trict of Columbia nts act 
( ) {END MEX 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Hous recede from its disagreeme?s t end- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the mat pt | 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

TITLE I. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RENTS 

“Sec. 101. When used in this title, unless the context 
ates otherwise— 

“The term ‘rental property’ means any land or building o1 


part thereof in the District of Columbia rented or 
the service agreed or required by law or by determination of the 
commission to be furnished in connection therewith; but does 


hired 


| not include a hotel or apartment, 





a all ’ 
* 
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The term ‘person’ includes an individual, partnership, 
nssociation., or corporation 
The term ‘ hotel’ or ‘apartment’ means any hotel or apart- 
ment or part thereof, in the District of Columbia, re ented or 


hired and the land and outbuildings appurtenant thereto, and 
the service agreed or required by law or by determination of the 
commission to be furnished in connection therewith. 

The term ‘owner’ includes a lessor or sublessor, or other 
person entitled to receive rent or charges for the use or occu- 
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pancy of any rental property, hotel or apartment, or any inter- 
est therein, or his agent. 

The term ‘ tenant’ includes a subtenant, lessee, sublessee, or 
other person, not the owner, entitled to the use or occupancy 
of any rental property, hotel, or apartment. 

The term ‘service’ includes the furnishing of light, heat, 
water, telephone or elevator service, furniture, furnishings, 
window shades, screens, awnings, storage, kitchen, bath and | 


laundry facilities and privileges, maid service, janitor service, 


removal of refuse, making all repairs suited to the type of 
building or necessitated by ordinary wear and tear, and any 


other privilege or service connected with the use or 
of any rental property, apartment, or hotel. 

The term ‘commission’ means the rent 
}yistriet of Columbia. 

“Sec, 102. A commission is hereby created and esiablished, 
known us the rent commission of the District of Columbia, 
vhich shall be composed of three commissioners, none of whom 
shall be, directly or indirectly, engaged in, or in any manner 
nterested in or connected with, the real estate or renting busi- 
iss in the District of Columbia. The commissioners shall be 
ippointed by the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The term of each commissioner shall be three 
ears, except that any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall be 
appointed only for the unexpired term of the commissioner 
whem he succeeds. The commission shall at the time of its 


occupancy 


comission of the 


io be 


organization and annually thereafter elect a chairman from 
iis own membership. The commission may make such regula- 


ions aS may be necessary to carry this title into effect. 
\ll powers and duties of the commission may be exercised 
its members. the commission 


y a majority of A vacancy in 
shall not impair the right of the remaining commissioners to 
exercise all the powers of the commission. The commission 


shall have an official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. 


Sec. 103, Each commissioner shall receive a salary of $5,000 
it year, payable monthly. The commission shall appoint a sec- 
etury, Who shall receive a salary of $3,000 a year, payable in 
like manner; and, subject to the provisions of the civil-service 
aws, it may appoint and remove such officers, employees, and 


tele- 
periodicals, 


‘make such expenditures for rent, printing, 
telephone, law books, books of reference, 
ture, stationery, office equipment, and other supplies and 
ypenses may be necessary to the administration of this 
ile. All of the expenditures of the commission shall upon the 
presentation of itemized vouchers therefor, approved by the 
hairman of the commission, be audited and paid in the same 
inanner as other expenditures for the District of Columbia. 
With the exception of the secretary, all employees of the 
couunission shall be appointed from lists of eligibles supplied 


gents and 
’rillis, 
ir it 


is 


by the Civil Service Commission and in accordance with the 
civil-service law. 
‘Sec. 104. The assessor of the District of Columbia shall 


as 


serve ex officio an advisory assistant to the commission, but 
he shall have none of the powers or duties of a commissioner. 


tle shall attend the meetings and hearings of the commission. 
very officer or employee of the United States or of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, whenever requested by the commission, shall 
supply to the commission any data or information pertaining 
the administration of this tithe which may be contained in 
ihe records of his office. The assessor shall receive for the per- 
ormance of the duties required by this section a salary of 
51,000 per annum, payable monthly, in addition to such other 


to 


silary as may be prescribed for his office by law. 
‘Sec. 105. For the purposes of this title the commission or 
iy officer, employee, or agent duly authorized in writing by 
shall at all reasonable times have access to, for the purpose 


of examination, and the right to copy, any books, accounts, 
records, papers, or correspondence relating to any matter which 
ihe commission is authorized to consider or investigate: and 
the commission shall have power to require by subpcena the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of all 
such books, accounts, records, papers, and correspondence relat- 
ing to any such matter. Any member of the commission may 
sign subpoenas, administer oaths and affirmations, examine wit- 
and receive evidence, 


hesses, 
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“Such attendance of witnesses and the production of 
books, accounts, records, papers, and correspondence yyy |, 
required from any place in the United States at any designaso 
place of hearing. In case of disobedience to a subpeena oy oj 
the contumacy of any witness appearing before the commissio) 
the commission may invoke the aid of the Supreme Court o{ 
District of Columbia or of any district court of the United 
States. Such court may thereupon issue an order requiring ¢)\. 
person subpeenaed to obey the subpoena, or to give evidenr, 
touching the matter in question. Any failure to obey such ordoy 
of the court may be punished by such court as a conten np 
thereof. No officer or employee of the commission shall, ee 
authorized by the commission or by a court of panmetent | juris 
diction, make public any information obtained by the coymis 
sion. 

“Sec. 106. For the purpose of this title it is declared that 4 
(a) rental property and (b) apartments and hotels are affectey 
with a public interest, and that all rents and charges therefo 
all service in connection therewith, and all other terms ana 
conditions of the use or occupancy thereof, shall be fair ay 
reasonable; and any unreasonable or unfair provision of leas 
or other contract for the use or occupancy of such rent: i Drop 
erty, apartment, or hotel with respect to such rents, charg 
service, terms, or conditions is hereby declared to be con trary to 
public policy. The commission upon its own initiative may, 0) 
upon complaint shall, determine whether the rent, 
service, and other terms or conditions of a lease or other eo) 
tract for the use or occupancy of any such rental property, 
hotel, or apartment are fair and reasonable. Such complaints 
may be made (a) by or on behalf of any tenant, and (b) by any 
owner except where the tenant is in possession under a lease 6 
other contract the term specified in which has not expired, and 
the fairness and reasonableness of which has not been det 
mined by the commission. 

“In all such cases the commission shall give notice personal! 
or by registered mail and afford an opportunity to be heard t 
all parties in interest. The commission shall promptly hear and 
determine the issues involved in all complaints submitted to it, 
All hearings before the commission shall be open to the publi 


charges 


Tf the commission determines that such rents, charges, servic 
or other terms or conditions are unfair or unreasonable, it sha! 
determine and fix such fair and reasonable rent or charges 
therefor, and / or fair and reasonable service, terms, and cor 
ditions of use or occupancy. In any suit in any court of th 


United States or the District of Columbia involving any questio: 
arising out of the relation of landlord and tenant with respect 
to any rental property, apartment, or hotel, except 
from the commission’s determination as provided in ‘his titl 


Ol appet 


such court shall determine the rights and duties of the parties 
in accordance with the determination and regulations of th 
commission relevant thereto. 

“Sec. 107. A determination of the commission fixing a f 


i 
and reasonable rent or charge made in a proceeding begun | 
complaint shall be effective from the date of the filing of i! 
complaint. The difference between the amount 
charges paid for the period from the filing of the complaint 
the date of the commission's determination and the amount 
would have been payable for such period at the fair a 
able rate fixed by the commission may be added to or subtracted 
from, as the case demands, future rent payments, or after tl! 
final decision of an appeal from the commission’s detern 
may be sued for and recovered in an action in the municipa 
court of the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 108. Unless within 10 days after the filing 
mission’s determination any party to the complain appeals 
therefrom to the Court of Appeals of the District of Colum Ibi 
the determination of the commission shall be final CONCH 
sive. If such an appeal is taken from the determin: 
commission, the record before the commission, paul 
thereof as the court may order, shall be certified by it to Ut 
court and shall constitute the record before the court, and Uh 
commission’s determination shall not be modified or set asive 
by the court except for error of law. If any party applies te uM 
court for leave to adduce additional evidence and shows («| 
satisfaction of the court that such additional evidence | 
terial and that there were reasonable grounds for the 
io adduce such evidence in the proceeding before te “ 
sion, the court may order such additional evidence tv he take 
before the commission and to be adduced upon the hear! 
such manner and upon such terms and conditions as | a i 
may deem proper. The commission may modify its “findings “al 
to the facts, or make new findings, by reason of the additions 
evidence so taken, and it shall file such modified or ne 


of rel 


that 


dt reusol 


natiol 


of the co 


una 
on oO 


ol wh | 


w findins 


which shall be conclusive, and its recommendations, ! 
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modification or setting aside of its original 
vith the return of such additional evidence. In the proceedings 
fore such court on appeal from a determination the com- 
ission, the Commission shall appear by its counsel or other rep- 
ntative and submit oral or written arguments to support the 
lings and the determination of the commission 
109. The right of a tenant to the use er cecu y 
rental property, hotel, or apartment, existing at the time 
net takes effect, or thereafter acquired, unde lease or 
contract for such use or oecupancy or under any extension 
eof by operation of law, shall, notwithstanding the expira- 
of the term fixed by such lease or contract, continue at the 
on of the tenant, subject, however, to any determination or 
ion of the commission relevant thereto; and such tenant 
not evicted or ~O long as he pays the rent 
erforms the other terms and conditions of the tenancy 
by such lease or in ex 


determination, 


ol 


SEC. prathie ot 


any 


be dispossessed 


as 


contract, or se such lease or contract 


ified by any determination or regulation of the commis- 
then as fixed by sueh modified lease or contract. A 
of the owner at law or equity, based on any provision 

h lease or contract to the effect that such lease or con- 

hall be determined or forfeited if the premises are sold, 





vy suspended so long as this title is in force. Every pur- 
shall ental property, hotel, or 
ient subject to the rights of tenants as provided in this 
The rights of the tenants under 
m that the bona 


or hotel shall 


take conveyance of any 1 


this title shall be subject 
fide owner of rental 
have the 


mitati 


artinent, 


ably 


right 


prop 


LO DOSS«( SsSit lh 
or actual and bona fide occupancy by himself, or his 
ldren, or dependents, upon giving 30 days’ notice in 
served in the manner previded by ‘tion 1225 of tin 
tled ‘An act to establish a code of laws the District 
nbia,’ approved May 8, 1901, as amended, which notice 





na full and correct sta ne 





‘ nt of the facts and cir 
upoh which the same is based; but in no case shall 
n be demanded or obtained by such owner in 


of the terms of any such lease or contract. If 

te between the owner and the tenant as to the wecuracy 
{ icy ot the state ment set for h ith & i no as a the 
th of such demand or as to the service of notice, the 


caispute shall be determined by the commission pon 
nt as provided in section 106 of this title. 


110. Pending the final decision on appeal from a dk 
n of the commission the commission’s determina n 


n full foree and effect, and the 
sedeas in any Manner stay 
of the determination led 
try of a final decision on the appe 


essary, modify its detern 
h 


appeal shall not opera 


or or postpone the en- 


Immediately 
‘al the ¢ 


appea from. 
yMmission 


ination in order to make it 





» such decision. The difference, if any, between the 
rent and charges paid for the period from the date of 
hy the commission of the deter i appealed from 
unt that would have hee for such period 
determination as modified in: with the final 
on appeal may be added to or on account of, 
e demands, future rent payme1 iv be sued for 
red in an action in the ! n the 
Columbia. 
11. The determination of the commission in a pi 
; 


mits o 


vn initiative fixing fair 
service, and other terms and con- 


n by complaint or up 


iw . } . 
We rents, Charges, 


“¢ or occupancy of any rental property, hotel, o1 
shall constitute the commission's determination of 
ss and reasonableness of such rents, charges, servic« 


onditions for the rental property, * apariment 
1 shall remuin in full force and effect notwithstand- 
uge in ownership or tenacy thereof, unless and until 


sion modifies or sets aside such determination upon 
t} 





her of the owner or of the tenant. 
~. If the owner of any rental property, apuriment, or 
any rent or charge therefor in excess of the 





! 


nad 
I d ( fe Cl 


all 


‘termination of the commission made and in 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
liable fer and the au 
directed to commence 1 in the municipal 
District of Columbia to r double the amount 
ess, together with the eosts of the proceeding, which 
e an attorney’s fee of $50, to be taxed as part of the 
of SUIS on account of such recovery 
sion shall pay over to the tenant the amount of the 
tid by him and the balance shall be paid into the 
of District ef Columbis Provided, That if the 
‘ion finds that such exeess was paid by the tenant vol- 
ind with Knowledge of the commission’s determination, 


he commission is hereby 
an action 


erovel 
1 


received 


cLbhy 


| 














































Ae 


‘ 


and summary as may be practicable, and the co iission 
parties app ¢ before it shall net be bound by techni rule 
of evidence or of pleading. 
Sec. 116. Any person who with intent to avoid e pro\ 

of this tit] nters inte uny agreement or arrangement fo | 
pay ( honus or o Te r consid ration in connectl \ 
any lteuse «¢ , eontract Tor the use or 1h vy « 
rental property, hotel, or apartment, or who participates in ai 
fictitious sak other device or arrangement the purp t 
which is to grat or obta the use or oeccupaney of f 

|} property, | 7 ‘uy m ithout subjeetin: ] 

of i] ) iission shall upon ce 

| not « ‘ ! S1.00%) or b 

| ve ‘ } hoth 

‘Sec. 117. The commission shall prese! i i 

leuses ul er contracts ft 

} ren propert hotel, er apartment : * ‘ 

| by the owner thereof. Every such Yor contract 

| afte the commission has prescribed and yp 

j for the tenane) provided by such or ¢ - 

j «le lL te ¢ 7 such & naa ié ’ S j 

; or ¢ i proceeding befol he commissi 

COUFL Ot the t1 j ad States or ol the Dist { ( l nbia 

be interpreted, applied, and enforced in the same manner f 
it were in the » and contained the stipulations of 
tundard form. Upon the request of the commissioi 
owner of an hotel or apartment shall file with the commission 
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he whele an 
of the District 
‘See. 115. If in any proceeding before the commission, begun 
by complaint or on the commission’s own initiative, and involving 
any lease other contract for the occupancy of any 
rental property, hotel, er apartment the commission finds that at 
any time after the passage of this act but during the tenancy t! 
owner has, directly or indirectly, willfully withdrawn from thé 
tenant any screed or required by the 
commission to be furnished, or 


unt of such ree 
of Columbia. 


Overy s idl inte the treasu 


tll he par 


or Ist 


» or 


service : a determination of 


has by aet, neglect, or omission 
contrary to such lease or contract or to the law or any ordinance 
or regulation made in pursuance of law, of a determination 
of the commission, exposed the tenant, directly indirectly, 
to any unsafe or insanitary condition or imposed upon him 
burden, unusual inconvenience onnection with his use 
or of such rental property, or apartment, 
commission shall determine the which in its judgment | 
fairly and reasonably compensate or reimburse the tenant there 
for. 


or 
or 
aun 
loss, 


or 


inh ¢ 
oceupaney hotel 


sum 


In any such proceeding involving a lease or other contract 


the term specified in which had not expired at the time the 
proceeding was begun, the commission shall likewise determins 
the amount l alue of any bonus or other consideration in 
excess of the rental named in such lease or contract received 
any time directly or indirectly by the owner in connection with 
such lease or contract. The tenant may recover any amount so 
determined by the commission in an action in the municipal « 
of the District of Columbia. 

‘Sec. 114. Whenever under this title a tenant entitled to 


suit lo ‘ y determination 
the commission, the commission shall, upon applic ation bi 
tenant and without expense to him, commence and prosecu 
the mun of the District of C 
behalf for the recovery of the amount due,.and in 
shall include in any judgment rendered 
tenant the costs of the action, including a reasona! 


> —_— . neatlor +X 
COVE! Suln au hint eit ill 


any 





icipal court olumbia an action on 


the tenant 


such cause th 





e 
eouri 


favor of the 


attorney's fee, to be fixed by the court. Such costs and atto1 
fee when recovered shall be paid into the treasury the DPD 
riet of Columbia. 

Sec. 115. The commission shall, by general order, trom 
to time preseribe the precedure to be followed in lL proc 


under 1 jurisdiction 


Such proced ire Shall be As sit ] 








detail as the commission req 
and 
chedule of 


plans and other data in such 
descriptive of the accommodations, 
h such npartinent; and 

therefor commission 


such plans, 


“OOTNS, service 


nection wi hotel 
and eharge 
tion of data, or other info! ation, 
mine and fix a schedule of fair and reasonable rates am 
for such hotel or apartment; and 


Ol 
The 


schedules, 


Pa 


nay, after 


je] - Lt charoe 


in such schedule shall thereafter constitute the fair and reaso 
able rates and charges for such hotel er apartment The co 
mission's determination in such case shall be made afte 
notice and hearing and shall have the me foree and effec nd 
be subject to appeal in the Same manner as a determinati of 


the commission under section 106 of this title 
* Src. 11S. No tenal } le 
rental property in 


sha 
apartment 


ie 


at a rate 


or 
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paid by him under his lease without the consent of the commis- 

sion upon application in a particular case, and in such case the 

shall determine a fair and reasonable rate of rent 

charge for such assignment or sublease. 

119. The public resolution entitled * Joint resolution 
io prevent profiteering in the District of Columbia,’ approved 
May 51, 1918, as amended, is hereby repealed, to take effect 60 
days after the date of the confirmation by the Senate of the 
commissioners first nominated by the President under the pro- 
visions of this title; but a determination by the commission 
inade within such period of 60 days shall be enforced in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this title, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of such public resolution. All laws or parts of laws in 
conflict with any provision of this title are hereby suspended so 
ong as this title is in force to the extent that they are in such 
contlict. 

‘Sec. 120. The sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be 

necessary, is hereby appropriated and made immediately avail- 

= uble to carry out the provisions of this title, one-half thereof to 
he paid out of money in the Treasury of the United States not 
otherwise appropriated and the other one-half out of the reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia. 

‘Sec. 121. If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this 


conunission 
aor 


* SEC. 


iitle shall be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction 
0 be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invali- 
lute the remainder thereof, but shall be confined in its opera- 


onus to the clause, sentence, paragraph, or part thereof directly 
nvolved in the controversy in which such judgment shall have 
been rendered. 

‘Sec, 122. It is hereby declared that the provisions of this 
are made necessary by emergencies growing out of the war 
the Imperial German Government, resulting in rental con- 
in the District of Columbia dangerous to the public 
ienlth and burdensome to public officers and employees whose 
luties require them to reside within the District and other per- 
sons whose activities are essential to the maintenance and com- 
ort of such officers and employees, and thereby embarrassing the 
federal Government in the transaction of the public business. 
it is also declared that this title shall be considered temporary 
evislation, and that it shall terminate on the expiration of three 
the date the passage of this act, unless sooner 


itle 
itht 


MItiopusS 


ear 


repeated.” 

And the Senate agrees to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title of the bill, and agree to the same 
vith an amendment as follows. In lieu of the matter proposed 
by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

‘To amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
observing the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 


Ss trom ol 


products and fuel,’ approved August 10, 1917, and to regulate 
nts ip the District of Columbia.” 
\nd the Senate agree to the same. 
A. J. GRONNA, 


G. W. Norris, 
Hoke SMITH, 
the part of the 
G. N. HAUGEN, 
J.C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
THomMaAsS L. Runey, 

on the part of the House 


Vanaqgers On Ne nate. 


V nade i's 


Ril S Oy] 


EXCHANGE, 


Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President, [ move that the Senate pro- 
eced to the consideration of Order of Business 190, House bill 
TATS. 

‘The inmotion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
Vhole, resumed the consideration of the bill (CH. R. 7478) 
to amend sections 5200 and 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States as amended by acts of June 22, 1906, and Sep- 
tember 24, 1918, 


fie 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
vhich I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
tated 


"2 
mt. 


Cie SECRETARY. On page 2, line after the word “ section.” 


ix proposed to insert the following: 


The total 
firm, or company, 


liabilities to 
or the 


any association of any person, corporation, 


several members thereof, upon the discount of 


bills of exchange, drafts, demand obligations, and commercial or busi 
ness paper, as described in “(1)” and *(2)” hereof, shall not exceed at 
any time the paid-in and unimpaired capital stock and surplus of said 


ssoriation. 
The PRESIDENT pro iempore. The question is on the amend- 
. Senator from Ohio. 


} 
pie 


nt offered by the 
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Mr. POMERENE. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call t) 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 4), 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gore McLean Shields 

Ball Gronna McNary Simmons 
Bankhead Ilale Moses Smith, Ariz, 
Beckham Harding Myers Smith, Ga. 
Borah Harris Nelson Smith, Ma. 
Brandegce Harrison New Smoot 
Capper Ifenderson Newberry Spencer 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Norris Sterling 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Swanson 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Overman Thomas 
Curtis Kellogg Page ‘Townsend 
Dial Kenrick Penrose Trammell 
Dillinghar Kenyon Phelan Underwood 
Kdge Keyes Phipps Wadsworth 
Elkins Kirby Pittman Walsh, Mass 
Fernals Knox Poindexter Walsh, Mont 


Warren 
Watson 
Williams 


omerene 
Ransdell 
Kobinson 


La Folleite 
Lenrovot 
Lodge 


Fletcher 
Franc 
Frelinghuysei 


Gay McCormick Sheppard Wolcott 
Gerry McKellar Sherman 
Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of 


senator from Towa [Mr. Kenyon], the Senator from Colorads 
| Mr. Priees], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH], who are attending the session o4 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sypris} 
and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] are 
tained from the Senate by illness in their families. The Sen:to; 
from Kentucky [Mr, STantey] and the Senator from Oklahom: 


{[Mr. OweN] are detained on official business. [ ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-one Senators jinve 


answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from Ohio 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I discussed this question 
on yesterday, and I do not expect to occupy the time of the Sen 
ute except to state very briefly the purpose of the amendment 

Under this bill as it now stands, by virtue of the amendm 
which was udopted on yesterday, a borrower, instead of 
ting 10 per cent of the capital and surplus on his note, can 


ent 


now get 25 per cent of the capital and surplus, provided it 
secured by shipping documents. In other words, the Senaic 
and the House have voted to increase the amount that th 


borrower can get with the aid of these documents 150 per cent. 
Under paragraph ‘‘(4),” and under the ruling of the Comp 
troller of the Currency, a borrower can get on Government 
bonds $100 out of the capital, surplus, and deposits of the b: 

less legal reserves, for every $105 of Government 
certificates of indebtedness which he presents. This privilege 
is unlimited, except, of course, the bank must retain its lega 
reserves. Under paragraphs “(1)” and “(2),” on drafts 

bills of exchange drawn agaiust existing values, he can ney 
secure the entire contents of the vaults of the bank, less lega 
The purpose of my amendment is to limit the amon 


bonds 


reserves, 


that he can get under the provisions known as paragraplis 
“(1)” and “(2)” to an amount equal to the capital and surplus 
and it seems to me that in safe banking that is as inu s he 


ought to be permitted to get. 

That is all I care to say, Mr. President, 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I simply want 
tention of the Senate to the fact that the amendment offered )) 
the Senator from Ohio, if adopted, will change the law ul 
has been in operation for many years. If it is adopted, | 
the prediction that no small country bank will join the I\ 
Reserve System; and IT had supposed that one of the mui! 
poses of that act was to invite small country banks 
system. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
numendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. On that I ask for the yeas and tis 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro 
to call the roll. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). [ have a gener 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota {Mr. Mc! 
BER], Who has not veted. I therefore withhold ny vol: 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I transfer my pair with the senior 
from West Virginia [Mr. SurTHERLAND] to the junio 
from Utah [Mr. Kriya] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the a 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Siri], who has not yore 
I am relieved from that pair on this vote. \ 


to call th 


is 


= 


lL yote “hay 








IY1d. 


Mr. CURTIS. 
ng pairs: 

rhe Senator from California [Mr. JouNSON] with the Senator 

om Virginia [Mr. MARTIN]; and 

fhe Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 
from South Dakota |Mr. JoHNsON]. 

rhe result Was announced—yeas 18, nays 59, as follows: 

YEAS—18. 


| have been requested to announce the foliow- 


h Kenyon Norris Sherman 
( erlain La Follette Nugent Wadsworth 
(tert Lenroot Phelan Warren 
Harding McCormick Phipps 
K Newberry Pomerene 
NAYS—59. 
As S Frelinghuysen Lodge Simmons 
rt Gay McKellar Smith, Ariz, 
Bankhea (ore McLean Smith, Ga. 
Beckhan Gironna McNary Smoot 
Brandeges Hale Moses Spencer 
Capt Harris Myers Swanson 
Colt Harrison New ‘Townsend 
( Henderson Overman Trammell 
Curt Hitchcock Penrose Underwood 
Di: Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
1) ! Jones, Wash Poindexter Walsh, Mont 
Kidg Kendrick Ransdell Watson 
Elkins Keyes Robinson Williams 
Fletch Kirby Sheppard Wolcott 
] Knox Shields 
NOT VOTING—19. 
Cale Johnson, 8S. Dak. Owen Stanley 
Cu King Page Sterling 
Fall McCumber Reed Sutherland 
Ferna Martin Smith, Md. Thomas 
Johnson, Calif. Nelson Smith, 8. C. 
So Mr. POMERENE’S amendment was rejected. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. Mr. President, as a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, believing that the Senate 





should have an opportunity to vote upon this bill, I voted to re- 
ort it. I am opposed to the bill, however. It proposes to give 
the country banks an extension of their facilities for discounting 

That is one of the purposes of the bill. Practically the 
is to enable the cotton producers of the South 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I think the Senator from New 
Jersey inadvertently used the phrase “country banks.” The 
Senator does not mean that the bill gives any special privileges 
to the country banks. 


raits 





object 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No. 
Mr. GRONNA,. It gives the same privileges to all banks. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. To all banks, but practically the 
effect of it is to enlarge the facilities for loaning on drafts by 
smaller banks of the country. 
I have a great sympathy with the producer of cotton in the 
Sout] the problems that he has in financing the cotton, in 


trausporting it, carrying it to market, and making the neces- 
sary financial arrangements to ship the cotton. This bill is 
isteusibly for that purpose. 
I understand that heretofore under the Federal reserve sys- 
country bank having $50,000 capital and $10,000 sur- 
s Was enabled to recognize drafts from a country buyer to the 
xtent of 10 per cent of its capital and surplus. Under the 
present provision that buyer is enabled to draw drafts against 
that country bank for $12,500, thereby extending the credit to 
When the Federal reserve bank act was originally 
was deemed in the interests of conservatism that 10 
er cent should be the limit. The South has probably had 
liculties in financing its cotton crop, but it has 
inced it, and the question before the Senate is to determine 
yhether we want to depart from that conservative policy of 
the Federal reserve banking system and extend these facilities 
practica 150 per cent. I am opposed to it because I believe 


Ten 


hat in this time of inflation it is unwise, and with the expe- 
ence | e had with regard to the financing of the southern 


on crop, L believe that it is unnecessary. 

Mr, KELLOGG. Mr. President, I shall vote against this bill. 
unsafe measure. I do not believe that safe 
MIs permits any institution to loan 25 per cent of its capi- 
and s is to one man or one business concern, even if it 
property having an estimated value of 115 per 


ah 


liply a question, as the Senator from New Jersey 
ving drafts. It is an enlargement of the law, and 
uk to loan 25 per cent of its capital and surplus 
shipping documents, warehouse receipts, or other 

s securing title to readily marketable, nonper- 
es, including livestock. That amount of business 
fine la, fely transacted by the banks of this country to 
S xt i quarter of all their assets, including their sur- 


oh 
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The soundness of national banks in this country has been 
very well established during previous years. Very few of them 
have failed, because the restrictions have been well advised, 
and the bankers themselves have observed them. If this bill is 
passed the best bankers of this country will not follow its provi 


sions, but the imprudent ones will. Good banking will not 
recognize such a law, and poor banking ought not to be en 


couraged. 

This is not a time for further inflation of credits in this coun 
try. The inflation that has occurred, which is to-day imperiling 
the business interests of the entire world, and increasing the 
cost of living to the maximum, comes not alone from the in 
flation of the currency, but enormous inflation of credits. Thi 
very large amounts that we borrowed during the war caused 
inflation, and every time we touch the Federal reserve banking 
system we permit an increase of currency, an increase of credit, 
and produce a greater expansion. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the bill permitted the increase of a 
of currency in the country, I should vote against if. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I did not say it did. 


dollar 


Mr. McLEAN. If it increased or expanded the credits of th: 
country one dollar, I should vote against it. It does neither. Th: 


bill simply provides for a redistribution of credits already in tli 
vaults of the banks. If a bank has reserves which will permit 
it to loan, we will say, $30,000, and it can not loan more thi 
$7,000, it must send those reserves to some large bank sand 
that large bank will take toll; but there is no expansion of 
credit to the amount of one dollar. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Sending it to other banks spreads the dan 
ger of loss, and the very object of the provision in the present 
law is to distribute the risk among a large number of banks 
I live in a country where enormous sums of money are re 
quired to move crops in a few months. The same situation 
exists in the South with regard to the cotton crop. We move i 
the Northwest not only grain crops in a few months, but stock, 
and yet it has been accomplished by spreading the risks ove) 
more banks. The South can manage in the same way, but if 
they want their banks to do all the business and loan all the 
money, of course they will seek an unlimited credit. 

There are banks enough and credit enough in the country to 
handle all the crops, and I think it is an exceedingly danger 
ous innovation. It is only the entering wedge. If we make it 
25 per cent, they will subsequently contend that 50 per cent 
is just as safe if it is secured. We might just as well provide 
that the entire capital may be loaned to one concern if the loan 
is secured. That is not good banking and it is not 
ness for the country. Of course, this does not extend the cir 
culating medium—that is, currency—but it permits an undue 
expansion of the credits in particular banks, which makes 
unsafe. 

Mr. McLEAN, 


good busi 


Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
Connecticut ? 
Mr. KELLOGG. 


the chair) 
Senator from 


HARDING in 
the 


It makes it unsafe in any community whi: 


has an opportunity to loan all the money. I vield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN. It simply provides that if a bank has 
$30,000 to loan, it can loan it to three persons instead of ten, 
if the security is good. In many of the small towns in thr 
South there may be only one bank. Assume that it is a finan 


cially strong bank and a cotton buyer goes there and wants an 
accommodation of $15,000. The bank’s capital is $50,000. Under 
the law as it is at present—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. He can not get it. 

Mr. McLEAN. No; he can not get it, but what does he do? 
He goes to the bank across the street, if it is a State bank, 
which has a limit of 25 per cent and there he gets accommoda 
tion. Why should the national banks be discriminated against 
and why should not they be permitted, if their customer is a 
good one and there is only one customer, to loan to him 25 per 
cent if it is secured by cotton? 

Mr. KELLOGG. By the same course of reasoning they ought 
to be permitted to loan the entire amount. The basic principle 
of the Federal reserve banking system is to keep the banks safe 
for the whole community and not for the benefit of one or two 
men who want to borrow the entire capital and surplus of a 
bank. It is a fact that national banks have maintained their 
soundness because they have followed the law. That is one of 
the reasons why it seems to me we ought not to enact 
present bill. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, some fear has been expressed that 
the banks will lose money on cotton. If I may be excused from 
a personal allusion, I will state that over 20 years ago I organ- 


the 
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has never been a sale or contract of sale, up to 25 per cent o 




































ized and built the second bonded warehouse in South Carolina 
in which to store cotton In 1900 I organized a bank, and I | the capital and surplus of the bank. The result of it is goin 
have been president of both of those institutions ever since. | to be, Mr. President, that it will permit the owners of cotton tv 
We have handled thousands and thousands of bales of cotton | speculate in cotton by borrowing from the bank 90 per cent 
and linve never lost a dollar on cotton yet. Not only that, but | the then market value of the cotton, and if the speculation is n 
[ « not recall thiat bank in our country, and we handle lin the interest of the owner, the bank will be left holding ¢! 
or tities tion down there, of course, has lost a | bag and suffering the loss. It ought not to be done. 
‘ cotto the last 20 years. When cotton } Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to repeat 
wa vil ) 7 cents a pound it did not take very much | TI said upon the bill when it was under consideration about 
mo io handle uit new it is bringing 30 cents a pound and | week ago. I have always felt that for the safety of busin 
t 1 S 1Si iy more money to handle it. The same way | our banking business and banking institutions should be upon 
vit ) \ few years ago it only brought, 6, 7, and 8} most conservative plane possible. I feel that the bill as reported 
e ( t is bringing several times this amount. We jand now before the Senate to be voted upon is extendi: 
buy tl n West It is the same way with horses and | power for banks to make loans that should not be granted to 
mi : buy those from indiana and Kentucky and ship them | them. 
il In ! of being orth $100, as they were a few years ago, | Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows that in the State of 1 
t | $3 S400, and $500. It is the same way with | the State banks are allowed single lines of credit to the amy 
v he ind So it takes a greater amount of credit to | of 30 per cent of their capital and surplus. 
erce of the country, and that is the reason Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator does not know any such tf! 
xtended. | Mr. McLEAN. That is my recollection, 
\ KELLOGG. The very fact that products are very high Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken. There is a 
lds to the risk instead of taking it away. | on the amount that can be loaned to any person or corperatio 
i DIAL, That, of course, takes more money, but the pro- | to 15 per cent. 
ction of the bank is in the good judgment of the officers of Mr. McLEAN. Will the Senator state what the limit 
l | Um ny law the officers of the bank do not have Mr. SMOOT. The percentage allowed is 15 per cent of 
to it to the iimit to hich they are authorized to loan. | eapital and surplus. 
T! ‘ pon their good judgment. Then, too, if they Mr. McLEAN. It has been changed very recently, iu 
\ : ere, that can readily be turned into cash. | opinion. 
rhis b is L understand it, is not so much a matter of per- Mr. SMOOT. I will say te the Senator that I think that 
niiss 1 e permanent loans, or loans for long periods of | as much as any bank ought to be allowed to loan to one p 
time [It is ore in the nature of a loan to aid products in | or corporation. In fact, I am rather inclined to believe 
- | the banking laws as they have existed ever since the natio: 
Mr. POME NE. Mr. President | banking system was established, namely, limiting such loans 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Seuth | 10 per cent, is safe and conservative banking. 


As I said, the conservative bankers of the country sare no 
























na vield to the Senator from Ohio? | 

Mr. DIAL. Certainly. , | soing to take advantage of this law. They are not going to 

ir. POMERENE. Of course, if it is true that it requires | change the system under which they have loaned in the past, 

rem ‘vy for the merchant to do a given amount of tusiness, and they are the bankers who would say that the bill is unwise 

y that same token would require more capital and sur- | The trouble is that the bankers who will take advantage of 

plus for the banks to do the same amount of business. Is not | will be those who will rely upon receiving assistance from son 
that true? other banks to earry them through in case trouble came. To 

Mr. DIAL. That is correct. what extent it will be used in the country I ean not say, but I 

Mr. POMERENE. If that be true, and of course it is, then | quite sure that it will happen that the weaker banks are 
it must follow that when you double or treble the amount of | yery banks that will take advantage of the change. Thos 
money which a given borrower can get from a bank, you are | are not doing a conservative banking business to-day will clai 

t} uch reasing the risk which the bank runs when it | that the Congress of the United States has placed its appro 

ctends the accommodation. upon their past policy. 

Mr. DIAL. Of course, the bank would not want to lean a big I presume the bill will pass. I am not going to take a 
amount to one customer, but it is merely a matter of caring | more of the time of the Seante upon it, but I wish to say that 

} luct while it is in transit, while it is being turned | [ can not quite agree with the Senator having the bill in chars 
ish. It is merely to help the producer get his commodi- | that it is not going to inflate the currency of the count 
es market Whenever there is more money wanted in any one sectio! 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I shall not occupy further | the country, and whenever that money is furnished, I care 

time of e Senate on the bill except to ask the chairman | from what source—I am speaking now of the sources wi 
of the committee having the bill in charge one or two questions. | the United States—it will decrease the volume of money in th 
He stated that the bill would not result in an expansion of | section furnishing the money, which, no doubt, will be in gre 
ere [ should like to ask the Senator whether it would re- | banking centers, and to replace it an additional issue of Federal 
sult in a curtailment of credit? reserve notes will be requested, and when issued there wi 

Mr. McLEAN. Certainly it would. an inflation of the currency to that amount. 

Mr. LENROOT, The Senator then said that the banks have| Mr. McLEAN. They are not permitted to do it under ¢) 
hese credits in their vaults. | bill. The Senator knows this bill does not affect section ! 

Mr. McLEAN. If they call them in, they would have them | of the Federal reserve act, which limits the right of reciscount 
n tl vaults to 10 per cent. 

M LENROOT. Very well. Then if the credits were in Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of that, but w! [ a 
the tu and calling them in would result in a curtailment | contending is that if there is a call for this money whic! 8 
of credits, I can not see why putting them out of their vaults | said this bill is intended to furnish the money has got to come 
does not result in expansion. | from some other source than the banks of the South, we W!!! 

Mr. McLEAN. It does not affect the total reserves upon | say, or from the banks of the West. The whole object of the 
which credits can be based. Credits will be called in to-day | bill is to increase the indebtedness of the individual to te 
and loaned out to-morrow. You have simply exchanged the | banks in certain sections of country, and when the individua 
credits; taken them from one borrower and given them to an- | credit is increased the bank that has not the money to me 
other. same must secure the money from some other sectio! of the 

Mr. LENROOT. It is the assumption upon the part of the | country. These banks will appeal to the banks w — 
Senator that all the credits of the bank are utilized which the | they are doing business in New York or Chicago or ~'! Louis 
law permits them to utilize, but it is an assumption that does | or the other banking centers of the United Stat od 

dice é 








credit is extended there is no question that it will 
increase in the currency of our country. 
Mr. President, if my information 





Presi 


not upon any basis of fact. The fact is that wherever 
banks have a larger reserve than the minimum required by the 





t 
correct 








law, and if the passage of the pending bill permits the extension Mr. McLEAN. rdet 

of a larger line of credit than is now permitted, you have | the banks of the South have all the cash they wan cai an 

exactly to that extent expanded the credits of the country, and | to finance the cotton crop. All they want is an oppor! om onl 
oOrron « 






use it. In many towns there is only one buyer of ‘ huyer 
- ° — » buve 

only one bank, and that condition simply forces th: oe 

go to some other town or to New York to get his crea't- 


you can not get away from it. to 


As the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] very clearly 








stated, the bill is not alone an expansion of credits relating to +e ho will ex 
drafts and bills of exchange, but under the bill a man may Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator now that if Pern 
: he ve 


borro his amine the last bank statement as to the condition of t 


own property, concerning which there 


money 
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© South he will find that to-day very many of them are redis- 

ounting paper. No bank ever rediscounts paper unless it re- 

uires more money to loan than it has either from its capital, 
rplus, or deposits. The rediscounting of paper, the Senator 
| find, is going on in nearly all sections of the country, and 
ticularly during the time crops are being financed. 

Mr. McLEAN. They are not rediscounting such paper under 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am not saying that; but this bill pro- 
es to grant the banks the right to loan their customers 
eater amount than can be loaned under existing law. It is 
that reason that I say that the proposed increase of power 
to the loaning of depositors’ money is, in my opinion, too 

For that reason I am going to vote against the bill. 

\ir. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I will say only a 
rhis bill originated with the Federal Reserve Board; it 
originate anywhere else. It was suggested by the 

ul Reserve Board after a siudy of conditions which led 
io the conclusion that it was important that the bill 

(i be passed to facilitate the national banks in the smaller 
in themselves transacting the business required instead 

ng it go to the larger cities. That does not mean to 

York. Take my own State, for example, they would 

Atlanta; they would not go to New York. The smaller 

banks were handicapped in their work. Under this 
ey can make the advances, limited to six months, upon 
hat are to be turned over at once; goods that usually 
ust in the warehouse 30 days. They can handle the 
tion locally, and if they have not all the money they 
instead of sending the borrower to the city of Atlanta, 
bank itself does the business, and goes to the city 

ia and gets there the credit if it needs it. 

KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
| PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
eld to the Senator from Minnesota ? 

‘ir. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator give the information as 

hether all the members of the Federal Reserve Board 
vored this measure? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. So far as I understand; yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I doubt that very much. 

SMITH of Georgia. I understand that it came with 


imous recommendation of the Federal Reserve Board. 


ted with them; it went to the House; it was studied 
House Committee on Banking and Currency, was adopted 
nd passed by the House. The bill then came here, 
hearing Gov. Harding discuss it fully, the Senate 
approved it. I know nothing about the origin of 

I know nothing about it except what I have heard 

rom Gov. Harding and what I have learned from a few letters 
national banks urging its value to them. 

LLOGG. Mr. President, every time we get a recom- 
from the Federal Reserve Board it is for expansion, 
val power to issue money and to discount. That is 
very reasons I shall vote against the bill. 

ITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator al- 
isk him a question? 

LLOGG. Yes. 

ITH of Georgia. Is it not true that there is a great 
tailment in the amount of Iederal reserve notes 
they not being reduced? 

LLOGG. They are right now; but there has not been 
ne the law was enacted up to the present time. 
ssed two or three laws in the last three years that 

ah opportunity to increase the circulating medium. 

LIAN, Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota 
there is a remedy at hand which the Federal Re- 

can use at any time if they want to contract the 


LLOGG I know there is; but they will not use it. 
MAN, That is not the fault of this bill. 

L.LOGG. They do not use it; they are always coming 
for legislation to give them an opportunity to ex- 
re is not a part of this country that can not, by 
credits over the country generally, handle the 
hen a section of the country which produces one 
like wheat or cotton wishes to finance the entire 
local community, of course, it can not be done; and 


; le to do it. It ought to be spread over the country. 
; a ¢ object of having the restriction upon national banks. 
ae COT. Mr, President, in relation to the aggregate of 


‘rve notes outstanding, ! wish to call the attention 
from Georgia to the fact that they now amount 








to $2,875,259,000. That was the report on September 29. So 
they are not decreasing the circulation very rapidly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it would be very dangerou: 
for them to do so now. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is another question. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I said the tendency was now toward 
eurtailment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will! the Senator state what the 
Was a year ago? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from New York that 
the amount last year was $2,869,330,550. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was a year ago? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it was just about the same as it is now 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on coneurrin 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following 
swered to their names: 


wmou 


Senators at 





Ball Gia) Lodge Shields 
Bankhea: (rerry McKella: Simmous 
Beckham (ore McLedn Smith, Ar 
Borah (iron: McNary Smith, Ga 
Brandegi« Hlale Moses Smith, Mad 
Calder ia y New Smoot 
Capper Harris Newber? Spencei 
Chamberlai: Harrison Norris Sterling 
Colt Lienders son Nugent Swanson 
Cummins Hitchcor Overman Thomas 
Curtis Tones, N. Mi x Owen Townsend 
Dial Jones, Wash Penros« Trammell 
Dillinghai Kellogg Phelan Underwood 
Edge Kendrick Phipps Wadsworth 
E Kenyor Pittman Walsh, Mas: 
K all Keyes Poindexter Walsh, Mor 
Fernald Kirby Pomerent Warren 
Fletche1 Knox Ransdell Watson 
Franee La Follette Robinson Willian 
Frelinghuyse! Lenroot Sheppard Wolcott 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty Senators having 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

The amendments made as in Committee of the Whole \ 
coneurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third readi 
read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is, Shall the 
pass? 

Mr. POMERENE. On that I call for the yeas and nays 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary | 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). In the a! 
of my pair, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MeCcu mus 
I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I transfer my pair with the Senator 
West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERELAND] to the Senator from | 
{Mr. K1neG] and vote * yea.” 

Mr. HENDERSON (after having voted in the affirm: 


Has the junior Senator from L[llinois |Mr. McCormick] voted’ 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted 
Mr. HENDERSON. I have a general pair with that Sen 
whieh I transfer to the junior Senator from Kentuck VI 


STANLEY], and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator fro 
California [Mr. JoHNson] is paired with the Senat ‘ron 
Virginia [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Sra» 
is detained from the Senate on official business. 

The result was announced—yeus 51, nays 28, as follows 

YEAS—51. 





Ashurst Fall McKellar Shields 
tankhead Fletche1 McLean Simmon 
seckham diay McNary Smith, Ari 
Brandege: Gore Moses Smith. G 
Calder Gronna Myers Smith. Md 
Capper Harris Overma! Sw on 
Chamberlain Harrison Owen frammell 
Colt Henderson Penrose Underwood 


Culberson Hitchcock Pittman Walsh, Mass 
Cummins Jones, N. M. Poindext Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Kendrick Ransdell Williams 
Dial Keyes Robinson Wolcott 
Edge Kirby Sheppard 

NAYS—28. 
Ball Hale Lodge Pomerence 
Borah Harding New Smoot 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Newberry Spencer 
Elkins Kellogg Norris Townsend 
France Kenyon Nugent Wadsworth 
Frelinghiyse La Follette Phelan Warren 
Gerry Lenroot Phipps Watson 
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NOT VOTING—17. 
or MeCormick Reed Sutherland 
I . Calif MeCumbet Sherman Thomas 
Fe son, S. Dak Martin Smith, 8. C 
kK Nelsor Stanley 
Knox Pag Sterling, 
so tl bill was passed, 
RAILROADS IN ALASKA, 
| NEW I move th the Senate proceed to the eonsidera- 
on of House bill 7417. 
The motion and the Senate, as in Committee 


oti was agreed to: 
ol ' Whole, preceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7417) to 
1 act of Congress approved March 12, 1914, authorizing 
nt of the United States to locate, construct, and oper- 
the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. 
Mr. President, this bill amending the act of March 
with it authorization for an appropriation 


= ~lile 
ti 

e} oads in 
\f YEW 


Carries an 
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| the ordinary agricultural pursuits and 


100,000 additional, which is necessary for the completion 

railroad in Alaska, the construction of which | 

nder under the original act. Thirty-five million dol- 

ippropriated in the original act, all of which has now 

pended, except balance of a very little in excess of | 

2.f 00 on the Ist of August of this year.;and that $2,000,000 | 

Wi ive been expended by the end of this building season, 
has really been reached at this time. 

I are 2,500 men at present engaged in work along the 

row e main line, which runs from Seward, | 

to Fail \laska, is a little over 400 miles in 

i? ddition to that line, there are branches of vary- 

Matanuska, one to Chatanika, and one to 

{ with sidetracks and switches, nearly 200 

on the two ends of the main line has 

ne. They began at Seward, on the south, and built north 


work is completed. Then they began 


ss. Most of that 





OCTOBER 2. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. I wish the Senator would tell us, if }), 
knows, what portion of the road is now in operation, 

Mr. NEW. None of it is really in operation. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. What portion of it has been cm 
pleted ? 

Mr. NEW. It is completed for the most part from Sewary, 


north to mile 265, and they are operating a part of that rox, 
It is very nearly complete from Fairbanks, on the north, whi: 
is 401 miles north of Seward, south as far as mile 865. Thy 
the branch from the main line out to Matanuska, which is 27 


miles, is practically completed. The Chatinika branch, whi 


is a narrow-gauge branch of just a little under 32 miles 
completed. So are most of the sidings and terminals alone ; 
first 265 miles north from Seward and the 136 miles tr 
Fairbanks south. 
Mr. DILLINGHAM. So there is no reason why, if there : 


any business there, this southern portion of the road, wit} 
branches, should not be in operation? 


Mr. NEW. I think not. 
Mr. DILLINGHAM. What business is there for the 
to do? 


Mr. NEW. There are a number of really very fertile va 
along the line of that road, in which a good many homest 
ers have settled. There are nearly 500 families of homest 
ers, in the aggregate, in those valleys. They are engagi! 
some stockraising | 
has been demonstrated that agriculture can be carried « 
cessfully and remuneratively up there if they can just get 
market, and this read is required for that. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Did it «appear before 
whether the white population of Alaska had 


the com 


increased 


ereased in the last 15 years? 
Mr. NEW. Yes; I think the white population of A) 
really has decreased in the last 15 years. But if the S 


will permit, I would like, by way of further answer 
question, to say that it was urged upon the committee that 


| chief reason for the loss of population in the section of Alas! 


through which this road runs has been the lack of communi 
tion with the outside. Take Fairbanks, for instance, whic! 
Tanana River. It has for a great part of the yeu 





of communicating with the outside world excep 
Mr. DILLINGHAM. It lies between the Tanana R 
the Yukon? 
Mr. NEW. Yes. 
Mr. DILLINGHAM. Is it not true that Fairba 


center of the best part of Alaska, agriculturally? 


Mr. NEW. I think probably the best part of it is 
south of that; but certainly Fairbanks is in a good 
Alaska. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. Does the Senator remember 
white population of Fairbanks? 

Mr. NEW. Fairbanks now has somewhere aroun 
habitants, which is not as many as it did have. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I made the 
of the Senator perhaps more from curiosity than anyt! ( 
I voted against the original act for building this r: 
cause I thought it was a foolish venture for the Gove 
and I am not at all surprised that they have asked for i 
tion appropriation. I have no idea that the road will e\ 
its running expenses, from what I know of the territo 


Se 


| ing traveled over it pretty extensively. 


Mr. NEW. Mr. President, that may all be true. ! 
Senator might well justify his vote originally against 
ect: but he would have more difficulty in justifying 
against the completion of it, in view of what has beer 
and the present conditions. At least, I felt that 


| myself, and the committee so felt. 


That is the situation with reference to the bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is as i 


hf 


| the Whole and epen to amendment. 


anks, « northern end, and built south to mile 
the m of that work is completed; but on the 100 | 
veen mile 265 and mile 365 nothing at all has been 
the work surveying and clearing the right of 
i ) 0 1e road to date exceeds the estimate by 
per cent: and the committee felt that. in view of the | 
, l st of material and the cost of labor, 
everybod re es and recognizes, it is not a bad 
5,000,000 that has thus far been expended is, of course, | 
ess the road is completed. The company is out 
entirely, and this money is absolutely necessary for 
I of that project 
JONES of Washington. Mr. President 
PRESIDENT pro tempore. Dees the Senator from In- 
: to t Senator from Washington? 
p I viel 
NES Washington. I merely wish to suggest, in this 
hat the Senate Committee on Appropriations, upon | 
x e to it the last session, I think it was, recog- 
situation and the need of more money, and put in a 
, for 510,000,000 in excess of the $35,000,000 estimated, 
ssed by the Senate; but in conference the House 
‘ be st exceeded the authorization, insisted upon 
t going ou So the Senate, as a matter of fact, has 
passed upon this question, in line with the report and 
ents the Senator has made, and the Senate has ap- 
ved the appropriation of $10,000,000 to carry on the work. 
NEW. That truce If there is any further information 
anyone, I will be very glad to give it if I can. 
THOMAS. May I inquire of the Senator whether the 
carries the bill will be sufficient for the purpose? 
\ NEW J ssured by the Secretary of the Interior | 
the engineers of the Department of the Interior that it 
ll be sufficient to complete the project. 
M rHOMA I certainly hope their assurance will be 
fied, but I am just tle skeptical. 
Vr. NEW I will sa 0 the Senator from Colorado that I do 
ler at his skepticism. These projects almost always re- 


iditional appropriations, and this is no exception to the 





but I really think, and the committee thought, that there 
fication for this, because when the original estimate was 

body could foresee the great increases in the cost of 

) rial and in the cost of labor, and the experience of the par- 
i esponsible for these estimates differs in no respect from | 
he ¢ erience of those who have been in charge of any business 


d every business enterprise during the last two or three 
ars 

M DILLINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NEW. TI yield to the Senator from Vermont. 


| 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Has the bill been read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has not been r 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I would like to hear the bil! 

Mr SMITH of Georgia. That evidently will mul 
sible to dispose of the bill before 2 o'clock. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I supposed a Senator could 


reading of a bill as a matter of right. Really, a bill = ld 
read, I think, before speeches upon it are made. Bu gis 
satisfied, if the bill is printed in the Recorp, to let tc > 
from Georgia proceed. 
Mr. NEW. The bill can be read in 15 seconds. si 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What I desire is to use “ fae 


minutes between now and 2 o'clock, tegether with th 











(919. 


. T will have under the unanimous-consent agreement, to pre- 
+ some reservations to the treaty with Germany. Unfor- 
tely, I was absent yesterday when unanimous consent was | 
n, and unless I present them now, I shall have no opportu- 
to do so, | 
Vr. BRANDEGEER. The Senator is entitled to his five min- | 
; he has stated, when the first of the Fall amendments is | 
ed, at 2 o’clock. He can then read his reservations. 
SMITH of Georgia. I now ask unanimous consent that 
eservations, when presented, may be printed for the infor- 
1 of the Senate. 
‘he PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 


BRANDEGEE. Will not the Sei 
x bill? 

SMITH of Georgia. I was just going to say 
n use several periods of five minutes. 


rh 


lator allow action on the | 


that, if neces- 
I can perhaps | 
in five minutes later on, and I will not occupy the 
il 2 o’clock, because Senators seem to be ready to vote. 
‘EW. I think the bill can be gotten out of the way in a 


LESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
tary read the bill, as follows: 
ted, etc., That the act entitled “An t to authorize the 


yperate railroads 
be amended by 


s f the United States to locate, construct, and « 
itory ' Alaska, and for other purposes,” 
the conclusion of section 2 the following: 
Chat in order to complete on or before December 31, 
tion and equipment of the railroad between Seward 
geth with necessary sidings, spurs, and lateral 
| sum of $17.000,000 is hereby authorized 
mmediately and continuously available 


of 


1922 

and 
branches, 
to be appro- 
until expended.” 


~ reported to the Senate 
ird reading, 


without amendment, 
read the third time, and passed. 


or 


CALLING 


Mr. 


rit 


President, I 


Ol ROLL. 


REELS suggest ibDSelice of 


-ESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
urv called the roll, and the alle ne Senators 


*HAMES ¢ 


(ay MeCormict Robinsoz 
Gerry McCumbe Sheppard 
ironna WecKellar Shields 
Hale McLean Simmons 
lardi McNary Smith, G: 


Moses 
New 
Newber! 
Norris 
Nugent 
Overma! 


ilarris 
Harrison 
Henderson 
Litcheock 
tones, Wash. 


Kellogg 


Smith, Md 
smoot 
Spencer 
Stanley 
Sterling 
Thomas 


Kendrick Owen frammell { 
Kenyon Penrose Underwood j 
Keyes Phelan Wadsworth | 
Knox Phipps Walsh, Mas 


Warren i 
Watson ! 
Wolcot 


La Feollette Pittman 
Lenroot Poindexter 
ige Pomerene 





Le 
[DENT 
heir names, 


pro tempore. 


There is ¢ 


Seventy-two Senators ha 


1 quorum present, 


WITH GERMANY. 


RESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The hour of 2 o'clock having 
ceordance with the unanimous-consent agreement 
on the Ist day of October, the Chair lays before 
ie German , to be considered as provided by 

uhanimous-consent agreement. 

NDEGER. I presume the 

although no motion 


treaty 

Lhe 
: in 
has 


Senate is 


to that 


LOW open 


effect been 


STTyRN 


WENT pre tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
pon the execution of the unanimous-consent 
“uirily passes the Senate into open executive | 


in Committee of the W 
sumed the consideration 


hole 
of 


and in open execu- 
the treaty 


of peace 


iH Georgia add 


SIDENT pro 

: expired, 
‘lH of Georgia. When the next amendment is before 

. [ shall conelude what I have to say, which will not 
+ lore than five minutes longer. 
oe HITCHCOCK, Mr, President, I have nothing to Say on 
“ee. s ‘mendment at this time, but I desire to announee 
‘rench Chamber of Deputies has just ratified the 
 3t2 to 52, | 


minutes. 
Senator 


or five 
of the 


the Senate 


ressed 


tempore. ime 


thea 


oO} 
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Mr. 


THOMAS. Mr. President, this is the proper occusior 
to give the Senate my reasons for the vote which I shall cast 
against the amendment. My view of that part of the uty 
which affects Germany—— 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ds Senator fre (Colo 
rado yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the Senator yield for a | i 
inquiry ? 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall have to yield iat. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from K 
vill state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. H [- 
cock] has just made the statement that the French Chamb 
of Deputies has, by an almost unanimous vote, ratified the 
ireaty. Is there any rule against applause in the galle { 
that momentous statement? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. .ccording to the rul 


nounced by the permanent the chair, there is 


rule against applause in the galleries, and the present occupan 


oecupaint of 





of the chair coneurs with the permanent eecupant of the chai 
in that construction of the rule. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS L decline to yield furthe: I 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro mpore rl senator from Ct ) 
has the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS. j Helleve, Mr. Pre sident, that Lie inde Lil 
exacted of Germany should have been laid in what has 


generally known a lump sum. I believe it would have bee 


better for Ge rmany, better for the Allies, and far better from 
the standpoint of treaty administration. That, however, lh: 

not been done, and the treaty provisions regarding it require 
administration or they will not be effective. It would hardly 


be fair for the Government of the United States to participate 
such a treaty and then refuse to bear its share 
ii expense of making the requirements of the 

Moreover, Mr. President, we have, since Amer- 
into the war, particularly upon this floor, recog- 
“1 the claims of Poland, the Czecho-Slovaks, and the Jugo- 
Slavs to independence, based upon the principle of self-deter- 
mination. The delimitation of the boundaries of those countries 
also imposes other conditions upon us quite distinct 
man indemnity 


in the making of 
of the work al 
treaty effective. 
ica’s entrance 


nize 


from Gel 


which we should recognize. Having created, o 


assisted in creating, these governments, it is not American to 
leave them upon the principle that once delimited they shall 


assume the obligations of self-support and go it alone or not go 


at all. It is not possible to coneeive two sides to that prop 
osition. 
L shall, for reasons thus briefly and imperfectly outlined 


cast my vote against the amendment. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, 1 shall vote against this 
amendment and probably against all of the amendments in this 


series. I shall 


objection to 


against this amendment because I 
i participation of the United upon thes 
commi provided the reservations that will be made to 
this treaty, if it be ratified at all, will relieve the United States 
from the obligations that would otherwise follow; but I see 1 
objection W the United States sitting as 

} ? 


mssociates desire 


‘ haw. 1 
vote nuve Lo 


Stat 


ssions, 


natever to aisint 


a 
upon 


ested party, if our ; { 
commissions. 


The article to 


hem to ¢ 


oO SO, 


hieh the pending amendment applies provide: 


for 2 commission of seven to determine the boundaries betweet 
Belgium and Germany. If our associates desire the Unite: 


States to participate in the settlement of that question, whic! 
a judicial question very largely, why should we refuse to do 
so? Of cour ere the only changes that were to b« 
made in the treaty, there were to be no reservations o 

kind adopted, I that this amendment ought to 
agreed to, becaust 
ing to dictate the boundaries of Eurepe anywhere, w 
be in Italy, Belgium, or France; for the nation 
boundaries of a country ought aiso assume 
defending boundaries. I am not willing 
such obligation; and I apprehend, Mr. Presiden 
treaty goes out from this bedy, with such rese 
make it plain to our associates that the United 
ing the treaty declines to assume any obligation to preserve 
territorial integrity any member of the lea 


is 


if t! 


would agree 


I am opposed to the United States att 


het! 


he 
Lilet 


} 
Lie 


to 


those 





ri) 
Lil¢ 


of g declines 


ue, 


assume any obligation to utilize the military and naval force 
of this country for any such purpose, our place upon these 
commissions, instead of being one of a dietatorship, will be 
one of an advisory character, as it ought to be. I am also 


we 


confident that shall have 
time shall arrive, of voting 


an opportunity, when the proper 
for a with 


ation reference 


resery 
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io the particular amatters that will permit the United States | the new frontier line between Belgium and Germany, tat 

io withdraw from any of these commissions at any time or | into acceunt the economic factors and the means of comm; 

from any of the obligations that may flow from participation | cation. 
n thei: and, furthermore, that with reference to whether we “ Decisions will be taken by 2 majority, and will be bing; 

shall participate or not, it shall be a matter for the Congress of | on the parties concerned.” 

the United States to determine and not the Executive alone. The pending Fall amendment is to sirike out the wo,y, 
I believe that if the United States shall be of any assistance | “ and associated,” which would take the United States oy: o; 
ipon the proposed commissions the representatives of the | the business of determining the boundaries between Gerry 

United States thereon must be men who are not sycophants, | and Belgium, 

vho ure net entirely unknown, but they must be men of known The Senator from Missouri |Mr. Spencer} has jusi te] 
bility und distinction, and we can secure such men if the Senate | that this article does not compel the United States to take pay; 

shall be given the power to contirm any nominations which may | in the decision. That is true; the article provides only foy ¢)) 


commissions 
Mr. President. T desire to ask the Senator from 


be made to those 


Mir. CURTIS, 


Wisconsin if he knows the caliber of the men who are likely to 
0 appointed on the commissions provided for in the treaty? At 
his time IT am told that a man whe was formerly an employec 
f the State Depariment at a salary of about $38,000 a year is 
eceiving $350,000 as nu member of one of those commissions. 

Mr. LENROO'I Mr. President, T understand that to be the 
fact; but until this treaty is ratified by the Senate of the 
United States aud the ratifications shall have been exchanged, 


soas to make it a complete contract, I do not understand that the 
uppointment of any man upon any one of those commissions is 
rth the paper upon which it is written. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, as I read article 35, to which 
applies, it does not necessarily follow that the 
United States need have membership upon the commission at all. 
le provides that there shall be a commission of seven 
men. in the appointment of five of whom the United States with 
iw other principal allied and associated powers shall join; but 


dues not necessarily follow, untess we so desire, that one of 


imendment 


Pin tic 


the appointees shall be an American. 

What does the pending amendment do? It asserts that in the 
of the problem of determining the frontier betwee! 
Belgium and Germany, a problem which arises solely out of the 
the United States refuses, even though there is no obligi 
tion imposed, cven though there is no burden of money of 

itself with its former associates in helping to 
of the very problems which it helped to create. 

Why do our associates in the war want the United States to 
have a part in the selection of this commission? They want the 
United States to have a part in the selection of this commission 


solut 


bon 
iil 
or 
associate 


nen 


} 
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because we are the great independent stabilizing factor of the 
orld. Beeause we have no greed of land or power : hecause we 
re impartial, Ali that is asked in this article of the treaty 
s that the helpful judgment of the United States—an inde 
wendent and impartial Nution——-shall be joined with the judg- 


of our allies in the solution of one of the problems that 
urisen out of this war. If ine, Mr. President, 
a decent regard for the wishes and difficulties of our asso 
ciates in the war requires this country cooperate in this 
rvice:; and I shall therefore vote against the amendment. 
Mer. McCORMICK Mr. President, will the Senator vield for 


i question? 


nent 


have seems to 


+? 


to 


Mr. SPENCER With pleasure. 

Mr. McCORMICKH. Does the Senator mean that he believes 
lat impartiality necessarily inheres in the representatives of 
the United States? 


Mr. SPENCER. If we are true to the traditions and history 
of this country, it ought to inhere; and it certainly does inhere 
more than in the case of any other country in the solution of 
ir problems. 


nmost-W 


Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator says, If true to the tradi 
ions of the United States”: but does he mean that impar- 
ialitv necessarily and inevitably and always inheres in the 
represeitatives of the United States? 

Mir. SPENCER Sometimes not, 

Mire McCORMICEK LL had in mind the Shantung incident. 

Mr. SPENCER Sometimes not; but that, Mr. President, is 
the fault of the individual. The fault or inefficiency of an indi- 
idual has no effect upon the correctness of the principle. 

Mr. BRANDIEGER. Mr. President, I was one of the mem- 


bers of the Committee on Foreign Relations which voted to re- 
{ favorably this the other so-called Fall amendments, 
cousisting, I believe, of about 34, the purpose of which is, before 


pol 


the word “ powers,” to strike out the words “and associated,” 
erever they occur in this portion of the treaty. 
The article in which the pending amendment is proposed is 
article 35, reading as follows: 
“A commission of seyen persons, five of whom will be ap- 


pointed by the principal allied and associated powers, one by 
Germany, and one by Belgium, will be set up 15 days after the 
inte of the present treaty to settle on the spot 


coming fore 


SS ST 


appointment of a commission of seven, and does not provide tha; 
the United States shall necessarily have a member upon {| 
commission ; but the latter part of the statement of the Se 
from Missouri, it seemed to me, was rather inconsiste); 
the claim that we would have nothing to do with the decision. 
of the commission, because, if I correetly understood the Sen; 
tor from Missouri, he stated that he thought it was practices} 
our duty to participate in what he called the solution, to ys 
his own term, of these Huropean questions. 

Mr. President, that is just where I differ not only with 


Senator from Missouri but with every Senator who desi; 
under the name of an “ associated power,” to keep us inyol 
in the settlement of all such questions on the continents 
Kurope, Asia, and Africa, which are now pending and whi 
may grow out of the infinite complications brought about by this 
tremendous five years’ war. 

I do not see why the United States must be a member | 
these 35 commissions to determine these European questio 
about which we know nothing and in which we are only most 1 


motely interested, Mr. President; and if we are not to 
with delegates and help determine them, at some tim Col 
missions constituted as this one is, where our vot ould] 
decisive in case of a tie, I do not see why we are to 

in the decision of these questions. 

I, for one, utterly repel the allegation that it is our mora 
bounden duty to mix up ib these affairs at all, Sons 
commissions will last for 30 years: and I decline to vote to bi 
this country to participate for these indefinite periods tim 
in either the appointment or the membership of commissio 
Which shall be engaged in this work for years after the i 
tion of this war and after the settlement of the i i 
the feelings which have arisen out of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think after the h 
last five years nobody can doubt that when the world need 
services of the United States for the protection ot 
and freedom, it will have it: but, Mr. President, i 1 vel 
different thing to expect the United States to ente: 
boundary dispute and take part in “ stabilizing,” as 
tor from Missouri suggested, L suppose after 
which we have just stabilized the question of Fiume 

Mr. President, in my judgment this treaty never \ we rat 


time ot 


~ 0 
l L 


the 1 ner 


fied unless the Monroe doctrine is finally and absolutely reserved 
from the jurisdiction of the league. In other words. the Uni 
States does not propose, if it can help it, to permit Hurope 
come in here to settle our boundaries or any purely Americal 
question. If we are going to take that attitude—and we shiil 
in my opinion, if this treaty is to be ratified—they can eas 
retort that we desire to have the right to interfere in th 
affairs, while we do not propose that they shal! fei 
ours, 

T have as little desire to interfere in the houndal * 
European countries, beyond maintaining the decisions 0! 


T have toh 


conference as they are agreed to at this time, as I 
them interfere in ours. I do not see why we shoul 
burden of settling boundaries all over Europe. [+ 
Europe to do. Tf we had gone there and said to 
we ask is that we shall make a treaty with Germal 
prevent her from ever being a menace to the wo 
range your own boundaries and your partitions 


selyes, and we will back you up, but we will nof tic - 
will comply with our wish that Germany shall } rem 
harmless,” we should be as strong, as popular, a S 
regarded in Europe to-day as we were when tli wv 
instead of being disliked and distrusted. 
Mr. President, the sum (otal he ate 


Mr. WILLIAMS. a 
ment made by the Senator from Massachusetts aioull's to | 
That we announce to the world, or rather he announce 
world, that “if the world wants America at any tic” 
cause of the independence and peace of small nations 0! 
liberty of the world, she can have her”; and then, int 
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the 


next 
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ath. he announces that now, when he is met with the first 
nee to make good that statement, he declines. Then he 
lls us that we do not want to fix boundaries in Europe. 
‘Vell, we have already fixed them. Everybody in America 
nis to recognize the independence from Turkey of Palestine 

(| Armenia and Thrace, and from Austria-Hungary of Czecho- 

ovakia and Jugoslavia, and the independence from all three 
le great autocratic powers of Poland. Then the Senator 
is us that after we have already done all that we must have 

(hing to do with their boundaries! We have already, in the 

aty, fixed the boundaries. No State can be recognized or 
cist without boundaries; none of these amendments change the 

ndaries; they simply say that we, having helped fix them, 
hall have nothing to do with securing them. 

Just prior to that came along the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. BRANDEGEE], and the Senator from Connecticut, in sub- 
stance, said that while we fixed these terms and these inde- 
nendencies and these nationalities, and therefore these bounda- 
‘jes, we might be kept in Europe a few years, and therefore we 
ht to stand out from under. I humbly submit that the 
United States are not in the habit of standing out from under 
vhere they have already taken a position. We have already 
igken a position in favor of the freedom and independence of 
Poland, of Bohemia, of Bosnia, of Herzegovina, of Hejaz, of 
serbia, of Armenia, whose poor people have been massacred 
the first gospel was preached to them by a Christian 
postle, and we have taken a position in favor of self-govern- 
ent of Palestine, the home of the chosen race, as they con- 
der themselves, the Jews; and yet the Senator cynically 
emarked that we might have to stay several years—doing 
at? Making good our word, that is all: making good the 
unds and the deaths and the sufferings of our boys in 
France, and of our boys in Italy. 

\ir. President, I do not believe American citizenry has reached 
level which is here depicted. It does seem to me that 
inan says, “The world knows that when she wants 

erica in behalf of liberty and in behalf of the rights of 
tionalities, the world can have her,’ and then, when he 

faced with the very first opportunity that ever was furnished 
or America to do just what he says “the world knows” she 

i! do, and when he follows up his previous utterance by the 


practical advice of quitting the game just as soon as possible, he 
doing a rather inconsistent thing; and yet that is all that was 
tained in the speech of the Senator from Massachusetts. 


Lame and inypotent conelusion’’ for one supposed to lead a 
reat American party! That is also, after analysis, all that was 
ontained in the speech of the Senator from Connecticut. There 
( ther idea in either except “stand out from under.” 
Stand out from under what? Something that somebody else 
upon us? No; something we have fought and bled 
these gentlemen who want to defeat the league of 
int to stand out from under all the endeavors to se- 
iltimate and just and enduring peace among the na- 
world, and among the sons and daughters of men. 
\in [ my brother’s keeper?” Cain inquired ; and God replied, 
ally, “ Yes: to some extent you are.’ 
Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am opposed to any 
Irn to this treaty. There are some provisions in it 
t like. If they turn out to be what we do not 
1 get out from under the treaty in two years, or 
nd it in the method provided for. Our duty in Fn- 
ne ] not been ended. 
or from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcre} always speaks 
id eloquently on any subject to which he addresses 
The situation to-day in this Chamber is not unlike 
existed here during the consideration of the Span- 
Mnerican treaty; and I want to eall attention very briefly 
rances of the distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
t occasion, and commend his thoughts then to those 
eking to have this treaty defeated and to return our 
rs to Europe. 


) 
The Senat 


\W} . ‘ . ‘ 
\ ‘ Spanish-American treaty was before the Senate the 
| Senator from Massachusetts said: 
shall hay the courage not to depart from those 
ines— 
dly, and unworthily and leave them to anarchy among 
abba ) the brief and bloody domination of some self-constituted 
aie et ) the quick conquest of other powers, who will have no 
ee ion as We should feel in crushing them into ne ie 
{ the | i repressive methods. It_is for us to decide the destiny 
ue PDiNES, 


les, NOt for Europe, and we can do it alone and without 
boats _velleve that we shall have the wisdom, the self-re- 
nd ihe ability to restore peace and order in those islands 
reedom ader th people an opportunity for self-government and for 
time chal) owt. “te Protecting shield of the United States until the 
pscil, |  Obte When they are able to stand alone, if sach a thing be 
they do not themselves desire te remain under our 
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Let us apply that sentiment to the new-born nations 


| Kurope to-day. 


ee 


This is a great, a difficult, and a noble task. I believe that Amer- 
ican civilization is entirely capable of fulfilling it, and 1 should no 
have that profound faith which I now cherish in American ¢i 
tion and American manhood if I did not think so. 

During the campaign of last autumn I said in many speeches to the 
people of my State that I could never assent to hand those islands 
back to Spain; that I wanted no subject races and vassal Si 
but that we had by the fortunes of war assumed a great respousi 
bility in the Philippines; that we ought to meet it, and that we ought 
to give to those people an opportunity for freedom, for peace, and for 
self-government; that we ought to protect them from the rapacity 
of other nations and seek to uplift those whom we had freed. From 
those views I have never swerved, and I believed then, as I believe 
now, that they met with the approbation of an overwhelming majority 
of the people of Massachusetts. I belleve thos« 
be obtained. 





ates} 


results can be and will 


I commend that sentiment to the Senator from Massachusetts 
so far as it applies to the new-born nations. 

Suppose we reject the treaty ; what follows? Let us look at it 
practically. We continue the state of war, and every sensible 
man in the country, every business interest, desires the reestab- 
lishment of peace in law as well as in fact. At the same time 
we repudiate the President and his action before the whole 
world, and the repudiation of the President in such a matter as 
this is, to my mind, the humiliation of the United States in the 
eyes of civilized mankind. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well: I will suspend until the next 
amendment is reached, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, 1, too, intend to vote against the 
Fall amendments, but not entirely for the reasons given by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor] and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SPENCER]. 

I do not like the provisions of the treaty to which the amend 
ments have been offered, and I am in sympathy with the amend 
ments and should vote for them did I not believe that the same 
purpose can be accomplished by reservations. I expect to vote 
for reservations later on which will take care of these matters 
I believe that these reservations can provide that it shall be 
optional with us not only as to whether we shall serve on these 
commissions, but as to whether we shall take any part in mak- 
ing them up. I further think that we can provide by a reserva 
tion that no man from this country shall be a member of any ot 
these commissions without the consent of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in 1917, when Germany, 
suffering from the blows she was then receiving from the Allies, 
began to put out feelers to see what could be done in the matter 
of a peaceful settlement of this war, the most eloquent appeal 
that was made on the floor of the Senate at that time, and the 
one which received the approbation of every Senator on this 
floor, was the declaration of the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. LopGE] as to what the United States would demand from 
Germany as conditions of peace. 

What were those demands? First, that the United Siates 
would demand the return of Alsace and Lorraine to France. 
Second, that the United States wuld demand that Turkey be 
put out of Europe. Third, that the United States would de- 
mand a new country, a Jugo-Slavic country and a Czecho-Slavic 
country, be placed upon the map of Europe. Again, that the 
United States would demand reparation from Germany for all 
the offenses that she had committed against the rules of hon- 
orable warfare. 

Now, we have carried the war to that final conclusion in 
which we are able to make good the demands which were made 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. We will see that Alsace 
and Lorraine go back to France. There will be little difficulty 
in determining the borders of those two Provinces. But we 
had to create a new country—a new Czechoslovakia. We had 
to create a new Poland,and we who were the followers of the 
Senator from Massachusetts in those demands, all understood at 
that time, that if we created those countries we would have 
ereate boundaries, and if they were to be created through the 


lwar power of the United States, and after our soldiers had 


cone down to death to establish the right of the United States 
to so determine what Germany should do, we understand it 
would require a commission to fix those boundaries. 

And it was understood, Mr. President, that the United States, 
the great country which most of us claim really won the war 
would have something to say with reference to how those coun 
tries should be established, and what their boundaries should be. 

It was further understood by all of us, who agreed so 
earnestly with the Senator from Massachusetts, that there 
should be reparation for those wrongs so committed by (Ger 
many; that some commission would have to ascertain what the 
reparation should be. We all understood that the United Stites 
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epresented in determining what should be just and 
tir as a matter of reparation. 

| have not changed in my attitude of earnest support of “the 
Senator from Massachusetts in everything he then said. I 
believe as earnestly to-day as I believed then that this was 
duty of the United States in this war, and that we should 
perform our duty; and if there is anything to be done in the 
settlement of these disputes, any questions of boundaries of 
the nations which we helped to create and bring into existence, 
it is our duty to assist in establishing those boundaries, our 
duty not to get away from the troubles and perplexities and 
unxieties that necessarily follow the establishment of new 
boundary lines of these newly created nations, but to shoulder 
the burden, and to shoulder it honestly and fearlessly. No 
harm will ever come to this country because of its purpose to 
do its duty to the very last requirement in the final settlement 
af every question imposed upon us by the victorious ending of 
this Great War 


world bee 


the 
eat 


Mr. FALL. Mr. President, if we might get to the subject 
aut issue for just a moment, L remind the Senator from Mis- 


souri that one greaier even than he has spoken already as to 
our participation in this particular boundary question. The 
President of the United States, in answer to a direct question, 
has said: 


It 


me 


wis deemed wise that the United States should be represented by 
member of the commission for settling the new frontier lines of 
Relzinm and Germany because of the universal opinion that America’s 

presentative would add to the commission a useful element of entirely 


lisinterested judgment. 
Mr. President, £ would also recommend that one or two of 
the Senators at least read part third, with reference to the 


houndaries of Belgium, and ascertain just what this commis- 
sion is supposed to do. Such reading will disclose the fact that 
he commission is not only charged with a ministerial duty, but 
Iso with the exercise of judgment for the present in settling 
the boundaries and hereafter in fixing them, after a plebiscite 
may be held and the report of that plebiscite communicated to 
the league of nations, 

Of course, Mr. President, if I had been aware of the fact 
ihut some Senators would favor a reservation which would do 
exactly what these amendments were proposed to do with 
reference to this commission, I would have been even more 
insistent than [ have insisted heretofore that the orderly pro- 
cedure was to vote upon article 1 of the treaty, and then on 
iny reservations to the treaty, before we reached the amend- 
nents under the text of the treaty itself. I am aware of the 
fact, of course, that certain statements have been made to 
Senators here who desire to support the amendments, that the 
sume result exactly would be obtained by reservations to be 
hereafter offered, and which would be adopted. 

Mr. President, { have absolutely no pride of authorship what- 
soever, If the same results can be obtained through the efforts 
of other Senators in writing reservations into the treaty, I shall 
most cheerfully vote for such reservations. My purpose is the 
perfectly sincere one of seeing that the United States has noth- 
ng to do with ihe fixing of the boundary lines between Belgium 
and Germany further than to agree to them as fixed in this 
treaty, and that she should not take part in it. The United 
States has been criticized by the civilized world for the fact that 
she did not enforce with Germany a treaty which she had entered 
into for the protection of Belgium heretofore. Now, you are not 
only proposing a further neutralization treaty, but you are dis- 
tinctly taking part in the fixing of certain specific lines and 
obligating yourself hereafter never to change. 

In so far as the general statement made by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] is concerned, and in view of the fact 
that he seemed to be laboring under the impression that the pro- 
posed amendments referred simply to boundary commissions, I 
inay suy to him that of the entire number of some 34, 4 and 4 
ohly apply to boundary commissions; and the purpose of each of 
those as applied to boundary commissions is just exactly what I 
uyow my purpose here now, to see that the United States has 
nothing to do with boundary lines and does not pledge herself to 
i moral or legal obligation hereafter to send her troops there 
and stand them across those lines to preserve them eternally. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I can not, of course, in the 
time permitted, discuss these amendments. I shall simply say a 
ery few words in explanation of my voie against the amend- 
ments proposed. 

The associated aud allied powers defeated Germany in the 
-reatest, the most devastating, and criminal war ever waged by 
un aspiring monarchy, and I am willing, as I was willing to go 
into the war, that this country should do everything it can to 
make that victory complete and to see that Germany pays 
reparation to the bitter end to make that victory effectual. I 
am net willing to withdraw this country from the reparation com- 
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mission. I am not willing that this country should stand ; 
and say that it is not going to see that Germany is disarmed - 
rendered powerless to again perpetrate upon the world sy 
crime, I am willing to go to the extent necessary to muke | 
victory complete. I know the terms are harsh, but the cy 
was great, the greatest ever known in history against the ¢j, 
ization of the world. Should we hesitate now to stand wit), 
Allies and see that Germany is rendered powerless? 

During the war, when the result was in doubt, and the \ 
shuddered at the consequences if Germany should win, we \ 
more than willing to encourage Poland, Hungary, and of}. \,. 
tions in Europe to set up an independent government and to sy.) 
ourselves of their assistance and of their help in defeating co) 
many. Isay now, go to the extent necessary to see that they yy 
set up as an independent people. 

I know Senators upon this floor stated there must be au iu 
pendent Poland on the east of Prussia, Is there anything sigy 
ling in the statement that we, as one of the allied and associates 
powers which made it possible, should run the boundaries o) 
assist in it? I think not. 

We were willing, then, in the dark days of the war, to syaii 
ourselves of their assistance. Now, it is said we should aban 
don Europe. I am as anxious to avoid Hurope and its quarrels 


} 
tile’ 


as anyone. I wish it had been possible for us to say, “Arrange 
these matters among yourselves. We have done our pari,’ 
But it was not done, and I am not now willing to yore fy 


amendments which will relieve us entirely. [ do not say th; 
I would not vote for an amendment which would give us tie 
option of withdrawing when the time comes wherein we co 
sider it proper to withdraw from these commissions. In fs 
in most of them we are not obliged to nominate a represent; 
tive of this country at all. I think jerhaps such a reservation 
would be wise, but I am not willing now to vote for 
amendments which practically represent new treaty provisions 
upon the subject. 

Mr. BORAHL. Mr. President, if a vote is about to be 
I desire to ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to offer just one word 
of explanation as to the vote on the pending amendinent that 
I intend to cast. I believe in the principle of the amendment, 
but I feel positive it can be covered by a reservation, and | 
prefer a reservation to an amendment; and I understand ; 
form of reservation has been prepared covering this amend 
ment and the other so-called Fall amendments. As we will hia 
a chance to vote for the reservation, I shall vote th 
pending amendinent, but shall vote for the reservation referred 
to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). FE liv 
eral pair with the Senator from West Virginia | Mr. Surin 
rLAND!. In his absence I withhold my vote. [f permitted 
vote I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). [ have a gel 
eral pair with the junior Senator from South Dakota |M 
JouNsSON]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator frou 
Vermont [Mr. PAGE] and vote “ yea.” 





(hese 


taker 


aoalhs 


The Secretary wil 





Mr. SWANSON (when Mr. Martrn’s name was called). M) 
colleague [Mr. Martrn] is detained on aceouit of illness. TH 


is paired with the junior Senator from California | Mr. JOH 


son]. If my colleague were present he would vote “hay. ; 
Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). Ou this vole ! 
am paired with the senior Senator from Missouri [| Mr. Kero, 


who is absent. I transfer that pair to the Senator from | 
{Mr. KtnG] and vote ‘ nay.” 


Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Page's name was called) ; 
} M1 \t 


announce the absence of the Senator from Vermont 
on account of illness. Were he present he would vole ©: 

Mr. DIAL (when the name of Mr, Samir of Soul Carens 
was called). I wish to announce the absence of my coledst 
{Mr. Smitiu of South Carolina] on account of i!liess oe “ 
paired with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr s'e8tiss 
If my colleague were present he would vote ~ 1a) * 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called) seit 
ihe Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Disc] | lias rd 
pair with the senior Senator from that State | Mi aa 
Under the announcement of the junior Senator A ae 
Carolina, that if his colleague were present he “sae 
“nay.” I am at liberty to vote upon this amendme! 
“nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. ens ie 

Mr. BECKHAM. I transfer my pair with the Senator eh 


West Virginia [Mr. SurHERLAND] to the Senator fren 


Carolina [Mr. Sarr] and vote “nay.” 








(to). 


ir. GERRY. t wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNSON] on account of 
ss in his family. If he were present, he would vote “ nay.” 
he result was announced—yeas 30, nays 58, as follows: 


YEAS—30 
Fernald Lodge Phipps 
| rance MeCormick Poindexter 
legee rrelinghuysen McLean Sherman 
( i Gore Moses Wadsworth 
( Gronna New Warren 
haa Harding Newberry Watson 
Knox Norris 
La Pollette Penrose 
NAYS—58. 
xt Harrison Nelson Smoot 
head tlenderson Nugent Spencer 
, im Hitcheock Overman Stanley 
Cal Jones, N. Mex Owen Sterling 
( lain Jones, Wash Phelan Swanson 
( Kellogg Pittman Thomas 
son Kendrick Pomeren ‘Townsend 
us Kenyon Ransdell ‘Trammell 
1) Keyes Robinson Underwood 
or Kirby Sheppard Walsh, Mass 
Fletcher Lenroot Shields Walsh, Mont. 
G MeCumbe: Simmons Williams 
G McKellar Smith, Ariz Wolcott 
i McNary Smith, Ga. 
i Myers Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—S. 
| ou, Calif. King Page Smith, S.C. 
Tohnsou, S. Dak. Martin Reed Sutherland 


So Mr, FALL’s amendment was rejected. 
the PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
xt amendment. 


» SECRETARY. On page 61, line 5, in article 40, it is pro- 


after the word “ allied,” to strike out the words “and 
iated,” so aS to make it read, “ allied powers.” 

PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
lIment reported by the committee as stated by the Sec- 


rv. FALL. Mr. President, that there may be no misunder- 
ng and that Senators if they desire to speak upon it 
have their attention called to the purpose and effect of the 
sed amendment, I will state briefly that it is provided 
e portion of the treaty now under consideration and in 
ticle to which the amendment refers that Germany re- 
es the benefits of certain treaties with the Duchy of 
uburg; that she “ renounces all rights to the exploitation 
railways in Luxemburg, adheres to the termination of the 
of neutrality of the Grand Duchy, and accepts in ad- 

ll international arrangements which may be concluded 
llied powers relating to the Grand Duchy.” The amend- 
simply provides that the United State shall not take part 
such future arrangements. It strikes out the United 


say While I am on my feet that article 41 also applies 
emburg and provides that Germany will agree to have 
the other provisions of the present treaty applied to 
Luxemburg at the demand of the allied and associated powers, 
fhe amendment there is to strike out the words ‘and ::ssoci- 
Mi. SMITH of Georgia addressed the Senate for five minutes. 
(he PRESIDENT pro tempore, ‘The time of the Senator from 
has expired. 
lr. SMITH of Georgia. 
nendment. 
BRANDEGEER,. Mr. President, with relation to this pro- 
ant the other provisions covered by the Fall amend- 
[ desire to submit a few of the precepts laid down by 
s Jefferson, the progenitor of the Democratic Parity and 
lly of the present occupant of the White House. What 
iugton said has been often quoted, what Jefferson said 
strangely neglected at this, of all moments, when 
lirectly. Jefferson for some 40 years spoke and 
onsistently against such conventions being entered into 
part. I now quote from his writings: 
ow that it is a maxim with us, and I 
to entangle ourselyes with the 
Carrington (Paris, 1787). The Writings of Thomas 
on. Washington edition, ii, t. Ford edition, iv, 483.) 
(ter keep together as we are, haul off from Kurope as 
> we can and from all attachments to any portions of it.” 


bos 


I will conclude my remarks on the 


~ 


I 
i | 


es SO 


think it a wise 
affairs of Europe.” 


oo 
oo 


‘on. Washington edition, iy, 247. Ford edition, vii, 205.) 


‘im for free commerce with all nations, political connec- 
vith none, and little or no diplomatic establishment. And 
ot for linking ourselves by new treaties with the quarrels 
TOpe. (To Elbridge Gerry (Philadelphia, 1799). The 


I 





,_. lin Taylor (Philadelphia, 1798). The Writings of Thomas | 
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Writings of Thomas Jefferson. Washington edition, iv, 26S 4. 
Ford edition, vii, 328.) rf 
“Commerce with all nations, alliance with none, should be 4 
our motto.” (To T. Lomax (Monticello, Mareh, 1799). Vhe 4 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Washington edition. BOL, 
Ford edition, vii, 374.) 
“T sincerely join you in abjuring all political connection with 
every foreign power; and though I cordially wish well to the 
progress of liberty in all nations, and would forever give it 


the weight of our countenance, yet they are not to be touched 
without contamination from their other bad principles.” (Toe 
T. Lomax (Monticello, March, 1799). The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson. Washington edition, iv, 301. Ford edition, vii, 374.) 

“Let our affairs be disentangled from those of all other na- 
tions except to commerce.” (To Gideon Granger (Mon- 
ticello, 1800). The Writings of Thomas Jefferson. Washing- 
ton edition, iv, 331. Ford edition, vii, 452.) 

“The Constitution thought it wise to restrain the Executive 
and Senate from entangling and embroiling our :ifairs wit! 
those of Kurope.” (Parliamentary Manuel ix, 81 (1S800).) 

To take part in European conflicts would be to divert ou: 


as 


energies from creaticn to destruction.” (To George Login 
(Washington, March, 1801). The Writings of Thomas Jeffc 


son. Ford Edition, vii, 23.) 

“It ought to be the very first object of our pursuits to have 
nothing to do with the European interests and politics. Le 
them be free at will, navigators or agriculturists, 
swallowed into one government or divided into a thousand, we 


or sluves, 


have nothing to fear from them in any form.” (To Georg 
Logan (Washington, March, 1801). The Writings of Thon: 
Jefferson. lord Edition, viii, 23.) 

* Determined as we are to avoid, if possible, wasting the 


energies of our people in war and destruction, we shall avoid 
implicating ourselves with the powers of Europe, even in sup 
port of principles we mean to pursue. They have so many other 
interests different from ours that we must avoid being en- 
tangled in them. We believe we can enforce these principles, 
as to ourselves by peaceable means, now that we are likely to 
have our public councils detached from foreign views.” (To 
Thomas Paine (Washington, March, 1801). The Writings 
Thomas Jefferson. Washington Edition, iv, 370. Ford Edition, 
viii, 18.) 

“Our Nation has wisely avoided entangling itself in the sy- 
tem of European interests, has taken no side between its riv:! 
powers, attached itself none its ever-changing 
eracies.”"”. (Reply to Address of Baltimore Baptists (1808). The 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson. Washington Edition, viii, 157.) 

*The seed of hatred and revenge which they are now sowing 
with a large hand will not fail to produce their fruits in time.” 
(To M. de Marbois (Monticello, 1817). The Writings «© 
Thomas Jefferson, Washington Edition, vii, 76.) 

* Treaties of alliance are generally insufficient to enforce con 
pliance with their mutual stipulations.” (The Anas (1818), iy 
88. The Writings of Thomas Jefferson. Ford dition, i, 157 

“Tt is a theatrical farce” 

Speaking of the Holy Alliance - 

“in which the five powers are the actors.’ (To President Mon- 
roe (Monticello, June, 1823). The Writings of Thomas Jeffer- 
Washington Edition, vii, 289. Ford Edition, x, 25s.) 

“Tt is against our system to entangle ourselves atl all with the 

affairs of Europe.” (To Philip Massei (Washington, IS24). 


ol 


to of eonted 


son. 


The Writings of Thomas Jefferson. Washington Edition 
HDS. ) 

Yet Jefferson, misliked by juany then and now, us te his 
idealism, was at least as earnest, at least as well read, at least 


as experienced, at least as liberal, and at least 
judge human tendencies, and the results of human action as a 
any of the idealists of to-day. Nor has human nature, w 
remained unchanged through the centuries and persistently held 
its traits through many leagues of nations, altered in the las 
100 years. Nor are world conditions to-day different from the 
of Jefferson’s time, which was that the overthrow of Ni- 
poleon, of the bankruptcy of Europe, of the threatened revolu- 
tion in England, of the disorder and misery of the nat 
great convulsion of the nineteenth century, and of the founding 
for the same purposes of a league of nations, known a Hloly 
Alliance, to secure peace and guarantee the territorial integrity 
of the associated powers. Of it, to quote him finally, Jefferson 
says: 

“With respect to the European combinations the 
rights of man, I join an honest Irishman of my neighborhood 
in his. Fourth of July toast, ‘The Holy Alliance—To hell the 


ws Compete to 
re 
hiel 


we 
ol 
Lhe 


lols © 


s the 


niet 


against 


whole of them.” (To Thomas Leiper (Monticello, 1824). ‘The 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson. Ford Edition, x, 29S.) 
The volume and page where these extracts from Jefferson 


occur are given in connection with the quotations, 


ees 











> > > ‘pay ‘ y 
70 CONGRESSIONAL 
POMERENI \] resident, [ desire to continue for 
nt the gespel according to the | 
“i ) m Massachusetts | Mr. Loper] in 1899: 
wje } i hat follows: Let us look at it prac- 
mtin e st of war, and every sensible man in the 
s the reestablishment of peace 
i \t tl ine lime we repudiate the President 
vd i whole world, and the repudiation of the 
i d this 18, to my mind, the humiliation of 
I of civilized mankind and brands us as a 
g! ffairs or of taking rank where we belong, as 
ne « t f the great world pewers 
{ not be sent back across the Atlantie in the person 
mimissioners, t in ind, to say to Spain, with bated breath, 
L am here in obedien te mandate of a minority of one-third of 
Senate to lly hat we have been too victorious, and that you 
i vielded 1 mu and that I am very sorry I toek the Philip- 
ines from i? I do not think that any American President would 
that, or that any American would wish him to. Still less do 
I think that any American wuld withdraw Gen. Otis and his soldiers 
? 1 Ad | Dewey from the seene of his great victory, leaving 
id ef us that we had deserted our post without an effort to 
t} \ we had made or to save the people we had freed with— 
One k m declined, one more footpath untrod, 
One mor il’s triumph and serrow for angels 
One wrong mo to man, one mere insult to God 
* : “ s * * 
\ n th Li ty ause I believe that in the long 
n t ijority is far more likely to be right than the minority, and 
f have no faith in Matthew Arnold's self-complacent doctrine of “ the 
emnant Great policies and great questions must be decided by higher 
andards and on grounds more relative than this. I have given ua 
arge part of my life to the study of the time when this country freed 
tself from ngland, and when this Government was established, and 
the men who did the great work. No one has a greater reverence 
or those men and their deeds than I. Nobody loves better than I the 





ideals set forth in the Declaration of Independence ; but my ideals do 
not p there Nor do they stop even with that greater period when 
Nat was stake. I have ideals and beliefs which 
living present, and a faith in the future of my country. 
{ American people as they are to-day, and in the civiliza- 
tion reated I believe not mercly in what they have done but 
wha l ar ve o ck 
° 2 
an r4 ) stion in only one way. \ great respousibility 
on 0 if we are untit for it and unequal to it, then we should 
t id fly from it. But I believe that we are both fit and capable, 
ther re W should mect nd take it up. 
n in the same speech he uses this language: 
th ount tof Ww nd back to peace, 
| t is my thought 
i take the dispositio id control of the Philippines out of 
hands of the war power and place them where they belong, in the 
“nds of the Congress and the President. I want to enter upon a 
" olicy which shall enabl s peace and self-government to th 
tives of those islands, 
Phat is what we want to do who favor this treaty how, 
mely, five peac nd self-government to the nations of 
A ] yx 
rejection of the treaty makes all these things impossib and th 
1 j fication retards and endangers them. 
se quoltaiions are taken from a speech delivered by the 
from Massachusetts January 24, 1899, and found in 
lume 352 of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, pages 959 and 960. 
Mr. FLETCHER Mr. President, in addition to the very 
sting statement with regard to the position of the Sen- 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGEe] taken on the particular 
juestion then before the Senate, we have a very much later 
ement he Senator which, it seems to me, is wholly in 
onflict with his present position. I desire to call attention 


ess which he 


n delivered in this body on December 21, 
197 1 prepared : iddress. I 


shall read only one or two extracts 


im it, but I commend it to those who have not read it as 
¢ ua direct bearing on the very question now before us, 
page 760, the Senator said: 

s ing needful to face the situation and look facis in the 

Not r n accomplished unless we work in complete har- 

1 th who are ssociated with us in the war against the 

tral P I know very well that technically we had no treaty 

f n vith the alli y whose side we fought, but technicalities 
I ne ns n i he presence of facts. No treaty of alliance 

k d greater unity of action than was establis she “d be- 

vhom we joined in the war against 

\ ttie it el Oo “ 
ese are fulfil l, then come the practical work of making the 
effectir In ‘other words, the terms of the peace must be car- 
t and cuted. The United States did not enter this Great War 

vindicate its rights at sea, which had been invaded and dis- 
I the German use of submarines, although that may have 
een the drop which caused the cup of wrong and outrage to 

f it 3 no doubt the technical point on which relations were 

ker < 16 4 rifling compared to the really great objects with 

hich we en d the war and which alone justified our doing so. We 
ook up arms agai (jermany because we were determined not only 
protect our n sate and independence against her attacks but 
cause the peopl the United States believed that if the world was 
possible p free, law-abiding poume to live in the auto- 

stem and organized barbarism of Germany must once for 
minated fro among the nations. We went to war to save 

lor tl ‘hty purpose we have sacrificed thousands of 
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American trea We « 
as much bo ind, not nv 
safe future but by } 
that the terms of peace are carried out, : 
great determination that the armic of 
should defeated in the tield We can not halt or turn 
WW do our share to carry out the ace as we h 
share win the war, of which the peac« an gral 
our share in the occupation of German territory 
as security for the indemnities to be paid by ¢ 
not escape doing our part in aiding the peoples to 
helped to give freedom and independence in establishing them 
With ordered governments, for in no other way can we erect the 
ric which are essential to prevent another outbreak by Ge 
upon the world. We can not leave the Jugo-Slavs, the Czecho-Sl 
and the Poles, the Lithuanians, and the other States which 
to see formed and marching upen the path of progress and develop 
unaided and alone, 

‘These are some of the tasks which the war has broug 
peace demands. ‘They involve no alliances. They are specific quest . 
the settlement of which has been imposed upon us by the war, and 
they all are vital to an enduring peace. They ought to make the 
of the world. And behind the work of occupation to insure th 
ment of indemnities, behind these new States, whose existence wi 
recognized and whom we have helped to call into existence, liv 
great problem of Russia. 

And so forth. I quote Lopér against Lopes on this qu 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, in view of iy vot: 
amendment No. 3, I think perhaps I should say a word 
planation of my vote on the pending amendment. 

Amendment No. 3 related to boundaries alone; and I 
the United States would incur neither a legal nor a moral o 
ition in sharing in the appoiniment of this commission of s 
to fix the Belgian boundaries, or in having a representative to 
serve on the commission iiself. It is purely a questio) 
boundary ; and, Mr. President, if there is a legal or moral ob 
tion to protect } 


and oi 
the 
every 


To see 


American lives 
therefore, leave 
by _— rest and 
ind self-respect, 
were to fulfill eur 


spent billions 
work half done We are 
consideration for a 


sure, 


Ge! 
bach 

dor 
part \ 
whi l 
ceTrman\ \\ 
whom w 


be 
must ve 
to is int« 


must do 
bn 


held 








rs 





tht and 


and preserve that boundary in article 35 it 
and on the face of it, we shall protect ourselves against th: 
the important and material reservation we shall make affe 
article 10 of the covenant of the league of nations. 

But, Mr. President, the pending amendment is a dif 
thing altogether. This does not relate to boundaries alo | 
assumes that the allied and the associated powers may 


an international arrangement which will relate not alo 
| boundaries, but to any other subject which may affeci 


national relations. It is not a question alone, then, of t! 
terests of Luxemburg and Germany, respectively, but 


hecome a question that affects every power in Europe. Aris 
as they will out of an international arrangement concer 
Luxemburg, although Luxemburg is small, territorially 
sidered, the issues may be such in any given case 
every nation on the Continent of Europe in controvers) 
possibly in war. It may involve us, because the “* internat 
arrangements ” referred to in article 40 are those to 

are to be a party. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that our country 
scribe to that portion of article 40 in which this proposed : 
ment occurs ; so, when it comes to a vote upon amendmet 
I shall vote, or would vote if permitted to do so—TI am 
my pair a while ago—in favor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is | 
amendment proposed by the committee in article 40, page 6 


us to ll 


sho 


Mr. FALL. Mr. President, in view of the significance o 
vote which was taken a few moments ago, and which mal 


evident to the people of the United States that a treaty 
framed which will suit the Senate of the United Siates be 
is ever adopted, I shall not ask for the yeas and nays uy 
smendment, nor upon the next. 

Mr, WOLCOTT, I call for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
amendment proposed by the committee in article 
{Putting the question.}] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for a division. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I suggest the absence of a quv! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Seeretary Ww! 
roll. 


Mr, Pr 


Is 


ii) 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following 
swered to their names: 
Ashurst Fall Kellogg New 
Ball Fernald Kendrick Newh« 
Bankhead Fletche: Kenyon Norris, 
Beckham Wrance Keyes Nugent 
Borah Frelinghuysen Kirby Overmal 
Brandeget Gay Knox Owen 
Capper Gerry La Follette Penros 
Chamberlain Gronna Lenroot Phelai 
Colt Hale Lodge Phipps 
Culberson Harding MeCormick on 
Cummins Warris McCumber Poiudex 
Curtis Harrison McKellar Pom a 
Dial ifenderson McLean Ransdel! 
Dillingham llitcheeck McNary es 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Moses She ppar 
Elkins Jones, Wawh. Netson Sherman 
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hls Spence frammell Warren 

100s Sterling Underwood Watson 

th, Ga Swanson Wadsworth Williams 

ith, Ma. Thomas Walsh, Mass Wolcott 

rot Townsend Walsh, Mont. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-four Senators have 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
estion is om the amendment proposed by the committee in 


ticle 40, page 61. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

the next amendment was, on page 61, in article 41, line 2, 

ke out the words * and associated,” after the word “ allied.” 

Mir. 

s previous reluurks. His speech entire is as follows: 

\ir. SMITH of Georgiu. Mr. President, the framers of our 
Constitution realized the great importance and binding effect of 
treaties, and provided that while they can be negotiated by the 


I 


| 


1 
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rvations 
treaty 
ratify 


reserva- 


I desire to see the treaty ratified, but I believe res 
should be made, and eall upon all Sensaiors wish 
ratified to aid in perfecting reservations, that 
the treaty as soon as possible. The Sennte ca 


il the 
we may 
hn adopt 


tions I shall submit, without affecting the (reaty with Germany, 
any they could be accepted by cable ithout again requiring a 
reference to the Paris council. 

I know it has been urged that the cutive treaiy and league 
covenant should be ratified, and amendments snd corrections 
be made afterwards. This would be dangerous and impracti- 
|}cable. To amend the treaty the representatives of the nine 


SMITH of Georgin addressed the Senate in continuation | 


President they must be ratified by two-thirds of the Senate be- | 


fore they can be executed. The framers of our Constitution 
ere unwilling that the President should execute treaties, even 
ih the approval of a majority of the Senate. 


fhe requirement that a treaty should receive the approval of 

thirds of the Senate was intended to guarantee this country 

<t the execution of any treaty which had not been ma- 
considered and overwhelmingly approved. 

fhe peace treaty with Germany, including, us it does, the 


nt of the league of nations and a provision for the inter- 
ul organization of labor, is the most important that has 
heen submitted to the Senate. It is probably true that 
‘eaty, in its present shape, would be more far-reaching in 
ect upon the people of the United States than any measure 
acted upon by Congress. 
No higher trust is confided to a Senator than that 
und determining how he will vote upon the question of 
gatreaty. We may make mistakes in our own internal 
We can not afford to make mistakes in international 
rs. We must not agree to the treaty uniess we are ready 


r 


rry out in perfect good faith all its obligations. If a 
contains doubtful provisions, they should be made clear 


ance of execution. If a treaty contains provisions which 
not expect our Nation ib faith perform, we 
i frankly so declare before executing the treaty. 
ireaty of peace with Germany contains two distinct and 
te agreements. One is the treaty of peace with Ger- 
the other is the covenant of tae league of nations, a por- 
which is found after the treaty with Germany, in part 
ided * Labor” and called “ Organization of labor.” 
(ermany, while signing the entire instrument, is not a party 
tt league of nations. Germany has not been admitted to 
gue of nations, Germany may hereafter apply for ad- 
on, but in the meantime the league covenant expressly pro- 
or amendments to the covenant by the other nations. 
fhe covenant of the league, agreed upon by the five principal 
associated in war against Germany, affects them alone 
present, and they control it. As it affects them alone, they 
uke a supplemental agreement modifying and explaining 
us of the covenant without submitting it to Germany. 
opposed to changes in the actual treaty with Germany. 
of course, could noi be made without resubmission to 
(er uy, but I am in favor of reservations clarifying the 
of portions of the covenant and in some instances 
ng and restricting the language of the covenant, as I 
ic it, in its application to the United States, 
say here that the restriction to which L refer does not 
opinion of some seem necessary as they 
the covenant, and as IL would view 


dded, 


good to 


view the 


mecanh- 


the restrie- 


it were 


eve that substantial modifications should be placed upon 


> of the covenant entitled “ Organization of Inbor,” but I 
¢ undertaken to prepare them. The Senator from 
0 intends, I understand, to present such modifications 


servations, and as he has made a special study of this 


the covenant, IT shall await his suggestions. 
re to present seven reservations to the main covenant of 
Most of these reservatious have already been pre- 
a somewhat different form, either by the Senator 
‘orth Dakota or by the Senator from Minnesota. 
of the reservations embodies part of a reservation from 
mittee, and part of a reservation on the same subject 
Senator from North Dakota. Only two of the reserva- 
ive entirely my own. 
s hardly necessary to call the attention of Senators to the 
ut the treaty can not be ratified in its present form. In- 
of receiving the required two-thirds vote for ratification 
vresent form, there seems little doubht that more nearly 
iirds of the Senate are convinced it should not be se rati- 
( would vote against ratification. 











cousid- | 


Inembers of the league in the council must 
majority of the members the league wl 
compose the assembly must consent. 

This is the mode of procedure 
until the matter 
are made. 


Such an agreement 


and a 
representatives 


each consent, 
of Se 
Tol 
is completely organized | 


ninemeament if ve Walt 


modifications 


wfo «* 


vould be difficult to obtain 


We should not bind this country by doubtful language or 
objectionable provisions, trusting to so uncertain a means of 
future correciion. This is the time to make clear what we 
mean and what we are willing to do. Great Britain and Franc 
can approve, and the reservation will be passed on practically 
as a Supplement to the covenant. 

In Mareh, 1912, soon after I entered the Senate, a peace trea 
with Great Britai vas under consideration. senator Bacon, 
ef Georgia, the ranking Democrat upon the Committee of For 
eign Relations, prepared reservations to the resolution of 
ratification, excepting from arbitration any question vl 
affects the admission of aliens into the United States, or thy 


admission of aliens to the educational institutions of the several 


States, or any question which depends upon or involves the 
maintenance of the traditional attitude of the United States 
concerning American questions, commonly described as the 


Monroe doctrine, or other purely governmental policy.” 
The were supported by all of the Democrats, 
and by a Jarge number of Republicans in the Senate. 


reservitions 


I had the privile of addressing the Senate at that time in 
support of these reservations, and of advocating cooperation 
|} between the leadit nations of the world to reduce the size of 
standing armies, to stop the construction of battleships, | to 





use their influs 
nations and 


nee to adjust differences that may arise betwee 
settle disputes through arbitration. 


Il believe earnestly in the benetits whieh m ty come from sucha 
course of actior . 4 pe ihe league of nations Then be inh 
fluence to preve war Intensely opposed to war, T wish the 
league every possible success toward preserving peace, but we 








must noi forget that a majority of the white people of the world 
are not and Phat possibly never be member of the league 
Nearly half of the people of the other races are nei self-cover 
ing people, but are Provinces ruled by foreign cou Unde 
these circumstances it would be foolish to elain i i i bere 

is ruaranty ngainst wal li may help pres ( we. bu 
it could not In hoped thal 1 would hrevly it 1 I Is 
left 2 certaints oft cispute stnone its members ; Vil if 
meu. 

I shall, at a hates aay, discuss the reservations il i } 
sent. For the present L only wish to lay them befo j ‘ 
with the hope that they muy help bring us to an agreemen 
reservations that may make the ratification of the treaty po 
sible at an early date. 

I have sought in part to interpret in ese reservatious the 
views of many Senators who favor ratification of the mid 
the league and favor speedy action. 

I desire no 0 ad the proposed reservation wir ire 
us follows: 

Reser if n ‘ to b propo ea b Vi . i at <¢ 
1 ty of yx e with G 

Resolved, 'Ti he Senate advises and consents to th itificat 
the treaty with Germa with the following provisos to ‘ 
of such ratification 

First. The U1 I States understands aud tr 
pute between embers ” and the words “disputes be 1p 
article 15, to mean that a dispute with a principal men ‘ yy 
ing dominion Olon or dependency represented it ‘ 
dispute with the dominant or principal member rep 1 th 
with each of the other self-governing dominions, colo! xr «ke | 
encies thereof, and thai the exclusion of the parties to the dispute pro 
vided in the last paragraph of said article will cover the dom { 
principal member, its dominions, colonies, and dependencies 

Second. The United States understand that, as the covenant! pro 
vides no tribunal to pass judgment upon the subject, wheney the two 
vears’ notice for withdrawal from the league of nations shall have been 
given by a member nation, as provided in article 1, the member nation 
shall be the sole judge whether all its international obligations and 
all its obligations under this covenant have been fulfilled, and notic« 


of withdrawal by tle United States can be given by a concurrent resolu 
tion of the Congress of the United States. 


Third. The United States understands that the reference to the 
Monroe doctrine in the league covenant means that the long-established 
policy the United States mmonly known as the Moenree doctrine 
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’ 
reserved bod yenant, and that no question which de untarily, deliberately, and with malice aforethought, flooded al} 
pence" upon " | policy is to be submitted to arbitration or | the mines of northwestern France. ‘There is no particnian 
nquiry by the assembly or the council of the league. il . rere IS ho particular 
Fourth. The United States understands that, under the league cove- | reason why the representative of any Government except France 
ee ee eae ee Te bole = as = a | should have anything to do with this particular question, except 
srahiimentnataitien teed: on e any action upon the police of the United | that at the end of the period fixed the league of nations is to 
ites or a other iber nation with regard to domestic or political take Jurisdiction ; and the league of nations, in facet, does t.! 
a tac” the anit conrees, Son Oe ie eces eae ee: | ee enean eee. 1 
ns, but these questic whatever manner they may arise, are solely Mr. President, the most wonderful piece of deliberate atrocijy 
within the jurisdiction of h member nation, and are not by the cove- | ever committed in the world, almost, except atrocities where 
mt s tted in i vay cither to arbitration or to he coneipaeniten | men, women, and children were slaughtered, was ecommitt.) 
Oo ancl or the assembly of the league of nat ene or oct the | by Germany when she was retreating from the coal basin oj 
United States 1 reserved for action by the Congress of the France, and deliberately flooded the mines and deprived eapital 
ited State ” ; sii aide se Vein whale Ma of all opportunity for dividends and labor of all opport 
oa os oF teh aa ae a sae with veeard to the | 0% wages. When the council sitting upon this question 
mploy? tl or nav a member nation, or with | to it, they concluded that France had the right of repar: } 
gard to the u ic ni » protection of any other for that act, and the President of the United States, wie j 
‘ cautier ox for ton Sen an for the purpose pf | was going on, took the trouble of making himself a vol ' 
{ or other « troversi¢ which may arise in any other interferer in European affairs, as some Senators might ex e 
try is to be re gard d ‘ nl} ts advice, and ree ee mem) r na- it, sending a message to the German Army, which Luden 
"te eek sabe Chak aaeen aaa ee bp weed st atet determine | 22 his memoirs published in this morning’s paper, men 
r United States i Saying that that sort of thing must stop or the allied a: 
fhe United States can not assume, under the provisions of article 10d, ciated powers would demand full reparation in money 
> enlatel eioemelinnees of cear albee’ acumen. 4 a tan ial integrity | ‘That is all. Any man who wants to quarrel with France : 
provisions of article 16, in controversies between other nations, | having her coal furnished her for a limited number of y: 
— ae = ne eee ay ee long enough to enable her to get her own mines back into wor! 
= ty placed Le tee Ciamaeaeembonr of the United ‘States boom in Pao | ing order—that is how they arrived at the period—is perfe 
re ind the failure of the Congress to adopt the suggestions of the | Willing to have Germany freeze the French people to deati) in 
issembly or the council « f the league of nations, or to take independent the winter time without one word said by all the peopl 
1 be. wae by the United Staten an anertind teacdcie Ue Ga fought with France and against Germany, 
pt y action of the Congress of the United States. Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it is almost universally 
Sixth. The United States understands that the representatives of the stood. by those who have not had an opportunity to reac a 
ther nations upon the reparations commission will interfere with ex- alain ad : + 3 iin ‘ ‘ te 
ener om the United States to Germany, or from Germany to the | treaty and examine it in detail, that the Saar Valley prov 
United States, only when the United States also approves the inter- | of the treaty provide that at the end of 15 years that tei 
er ; : ‘ Preaee , o shall be returned or shall be joined to whatever nationa! 01 
mp as 4 SS ee elias cams to ee es ee nation the people shall decide they wish to have it und In 
pointed by the President, with the advice and consent of the | other words, if they vote that it shall be returned to Ger 
neupermen tn, Sanertar aes oe ene eee lections | jt will go to Germany; or, if they vote to ally themselves 
‘sembly or the counedl, shall have no authority to agree | France, the supposition is that it will go to France. 
I Siates to any amendment to, or change in, the covenant But these are not the terms or conditions of the treaty E 
mtil th me has been first submitted to and ratified by | The vote is at most advisory. The great objections I | to 
_ of the United States, as other treaties. the Saar Valley proposition are, first, that it engages the United 
Mr. Vresident, as the subjects to which these reservations | States practically to take part in a supergevernment ov: 
iin are reached, I hope to have an opportunity of discuss- | Saar Valley, and, secondly, the plebiscite is really of no 
¢ somewhat elaborately the questions that are involved in | or effect at all. The league of nations may determine it a- 
h reservation, see fit, regardless of how the vote may be east. It sa: 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is ou the] the league of nations shall decide on the sovereignty 
ndmenut proposed by the committee in article 41, page 61. which the territory is to be placed, taking into accou 
The amendment was rejected. wishes of the inhabitants as expressed by the voting. | 
the Secrerary. The next amendient is on page 77, “ Govern- | words, the vote is simply advisory. If one will exami 
of the Territory of the Saar Basin.” In subdivision 17, | terms of the treaty and then take into consideration why 
st line on page 77, after the words “ France or Germany ” | constitute the council or the control of the assembly, the: 
s proposed to insert the words “or the United States of | pe no difficulty in determining where the Saar Valley 
4 “erica,” so that if amended, the paragraph will read: evitably land. 
G Cor sion provided for by paragraph 16 shall con- It is for that reason, Mr. President, with the other on 
/ mbers chosen | = pe sag ont — es ee Nations, | which I have just stated, that it necessitates the Governm ( 
Resin mot a elt Ee . aba theese mnauie 7 bene the United States taking part in a governmental afi in 
I'rance or Germany or the United States | Europe for an interminable length of time, that I shall v 
- favor of the amendment. If the provisions of the treat 
Mir. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I call attention to the faet | such as to accomplish nothing more than that which has 
hbereve the United States was named in any of these suggested by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
< he S { ‘om Ne Mexico moved to exclude | there could be no objeetion to it. No one would obj ) 
| wherever it ¥ , he moved to include it. Irance being properly repaid for any damages which had 
Mr. PALI Mr. President, the reading of this amendment, I | done during the late war, but they do not stop with that 
is expl enough te the majority of Senators. | sition at all, and it is when they get beyond that that | 
Saar B itter is a very important one. The governing | to it, and therefore I shall vote for the amendment of t] 
sion » | lie r Basin for the next 15 years, | mittee. 
‘ ve » whomever it sees fit, irrespective of the Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President . 
ter th tine In other words, the league The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from 
tions e muinission, is not to be obligated | sippi has already spoken ence, and under the agreemen! 
by t ( rt Although the vote might be in | is permitted to speak more than once. 
of Ci LY, colimission itself, the league, exercises Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not speak five minutes. I 
discretioi Phe articles are very prolix and lengthy, and | tled to speak at least five minutes. 
der the general subject cover the delivery of coal for a term The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Senator, |i 
f an unknown duration practically to Italy by land routes | not now consume the time he omitted before. 
| water routes, the delivery of coal to France, the working Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, the Senator fro! 
the mines, the governing of the people; in fact, setting up an | in summary has expressed the opinion of many ol US, | 
hsolute government. It is the purpose of the amendment | fore Senators vote on this amendment I wish to reca! 
imply to ce the United States out of the governing commis- | Senate the seeret agreement between the Imperial K 
ion. Government and the French Government, if my memor) 
Mir. WILLIAMS the purpose of the Saar Busin agreement | not fail me, during the presidency of the council of min 
the treaty is to restore te France the values of which she | Monsieur Briand, whieh stipulated, in brief, that Russia : 
is robbed when the Germans flooded the coal mines in north- | draw her western frontier where she saw fit and that 1 
n and northwestern France. The object of the Saar Basin | should annex Alsace and Lorraine and the Saar Bas ed 
ereement is to give France an opportunity to keep from freez- | stipulated further, that a neutral State should be cons Ne 
ing in the inter, notwithstanding the fact that Germany vol-' west of the Rhine. This provision, as I think may he ry 
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demonstrated, is in fulfillment of that project, as the plan 

he occupation of the territory west of the Rhine is in 

| fulfillment of that project. If Senators doubt that 

S vent, they may find evidence in support of it not only in 
eaty, but in the debates in the French Chamber of Depu- 

n which I have taken the pains to study for French opin- 

the treaty. Sections in the treaty provide that the Saar 
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B shall be economically united to France, that its currency 
I'rench, that the tariff customs shall be French; in 
that before they vote the inhabitants shall be bound to 
» by every economic tie. Monsieur Maurice, in the 
: Chamber, predicated part of his speech upon the assump- 
it, of course, the inhabitants of the Saar would vote to 
» France at the end of the period of occupation. 
I order that the unsupported opinion of the partisans on 
of the Chamber may not stand alone, I venture to read 
the comment of the great New York World, the organ 
excellency the President and his administration: 
g at all has been said in the Senate about the Saar Valley 
ent, yet in comparison the Shantung provision is an act of 
philanthropy. Theoretically, the Saar Valley arrangement 
to compensate France for the wanton destruction of the 
in the Lens district; but the French representatives were 
d with obtaining ton for ton of coal, or with operating the 
until the Lens district could be rehabilitated. They de- 
Saar Valley itself by way of reparation, with its 500,000 
iabitants. 
Wilson foreed a compromise under which the French are 
the mines and the coal outright, the Saar Valley is to be 
the league of nations, the question of ultimate nation- 
left to a plebiscite at the end of 15 years, and the Ger- 
have the privilege of buying back the mines with gold, 
reparations commission leaves them any funds with 
ake the purchase, 
s no more dishonest provision in the whole treaty 
for the Saar Basin. Ifgit had been provided that 
ry should be annexed oufright to France; that the 
hbitants should be indemnified for their property, 
cht go to Germany, that would have been an open act 
tion; that would have been candid; that could be 
But it is not defensible to provide for annexation, 
nd glossed over by the dishonest terms of the text of 
\LSH of Montana. Mr. President, the idea has been 
that inasmuch as Germany is not a member of the 
itions and for some time to come is not to be a 
mendments may be proposed by the Senate or reserva- 
be annexed without the necessity to obtain the assent 
( iny to such amendments or reservations. I submitted 
rks upon this subject some days ago, and at that time 
to put in the Recorp a reference to those parts of the 
erring power upon the league of nations of very vital 
to Germany. 
| ill not permit, under the rule under which we are 
ating, to put in the entire list, but I desire to invite 
ion of the Senate at this time to provisions conferring 
n the league of nations, or the council of the league, so 
: Saar Basin is concerned. 
1S, page 67, of the treaty provides that— 
ssion composed of five members, one appointed by France, 
I ind three by the council of the league of nations, which 
onals of other powers, will be constituted within 15 
ming into force of the present treaty to trace on th 
line described above. 
Inission, appointed by the council of the league of 
‘ines boundaries of the Saar Basin, which is tempo- 
e turned over to the league of nations as a part of the 
Germany, 
: Germany renounces in favor of the league of nations, in 
{ trustee, the government of the territory defined abov« 
nely, Germany is vitally concerned in the constitution 
ce of nations and, of course, in the important body, the 
‘7, Sections 16 and 17 of the annex to article 49, I read 
of the territory of the Saar Basin shall be intrusted 
representing the league of nation This commission 
! ritory of the Saar Basin, 
17 reads: 
rning commission provided for by paragraph 16 shall consist 
ers ch sen by the council of the league of nations, and 
one citizen of France, one native inhabitant of the Saar 
citizen of France, and three members belonging to three 
} than France or Germany, 
ts of the governing commission shall be appointed for one 
5 reappointed. ‘They can be removed by the council of 
hations, which will provide for their replacement. 
w) ers of the governing commission will be entitled to a salary 
‘ ¢ fixed by the council of the league of nations and charged 






nues, 








Then section 18 provides that— 


The chairman of the governing commission shall be appointed for on 
year from among the members of the commission by the coun of the 
league of nations and may be reappointed. 

That is to say, the league of nations not only appoints the 
commission but elects the chairman of the commission 

Section 34 of the annex concerns the plebiscit After the 


Saar Basin is thus governed by the commission appointed by th 





league of nations for 15 years a plebiscite is to be taken which 
shall determine the future of that important territory. A vote 
is to be taken, and section 34 provides that 

All persons, without distinction of sex, more than 20 years old the 
date of the voting, resident in the territory at the date of the enatu 
of the present treaty, will have the right to vot: 

Then— 
_ The other conditions, methods, and the date of the v 
fixed by the council of the league of nations in such a way 
the freedom, secrecy, and trustworthiness of the voting 

That is to say, all the machinery, practically ali the lay 


under which the election is to be conducted, will be prescribed }); 
the council of the league of nations. 





Then after the vote is taken it is canvassed by the leagues 
nations and a determination as to the future of that territ 
made by the council in accordance with the provisions « 
tion 35, as follows: 

The league of nations shall decide sovereignty und W 
the territory is to be placed, taking i yunt the wish 
inhabitants as expressed by the voting: 

(a) If, for the whole or part of the territory, the league of 
decides in favor of the maintenance of the régime established 
present treaty and this annex, Germany hereby agrees to make 
renunciation of her sovereignty in favor of the league of nations : 
latter shall deem necessary. It will be the duty of the leag nat 





to take appropriate steps to adapt the régime definitively adopted t 


permanent welfare of the territory and the general interest ; 

(b) If, for the whole or part of the territory, the league of 
decides in favor of union with France, Germany hereby acre » er 
to France in accordance with the decision of the league of nation 


rights and title over the territory specified by the leagu: 





(c) If, for the whole or part of the territory, the league of na 
decides in favor of union with Germany, it will be the duty of the lea 
of nations to cause the German Government to be reestablished i 
government of the territory specified by the league 

Then section 36 reads: 

If the league of nations decides in favor of the l ! 
or part of the territory of the Saar Basin with Germany, F1 
of ownership in the mines situated in such part of the ter? 
repurchased by Germany in their entirety at a price ] 2 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senate 
Montana has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, just a word in reply t 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Watrsn Under this tre 
league of nations is constituted by the representatives of those 
countries which have ratified the treaty and of such countr 
as shall accept the invitation to join. Therefore, when France 
Japan, and England have ratified this treaty, the league of 
nations, I take it, comes into being. If that be not so, the 
can be no league nations at all, because China has refused 
to ratify or become a party to it. Then, if that be true, when 


our deposit of ratification takes place those members who have 
then ratified the treaty constitute the league of nations, 


they can amend the league of nations covenant in any way they 
see fit. If they unanimously agree that these amendments sha 
be adopted, then, of course, they become effective without t 
action of Germeny. 

I wish, however, to sav a word, Mr. Preside uD the pend 
ing amendment. I am wholly in sympathy with the criticisn 
which have been made concerning the provisions of this treaty 
relative to the Saar Basin. I think it is a sham in so far as 
any plebiscite or any right of self-determination is concerned ; 


but the pending amendment does not in the least degree affect 


that question. If this amendment be adopted, all the evils of 
this part of the treaty will still remain. ‘The final sovereignty 
of the Saar Basin, under this treaty, will not be determined by 
this commission, whether the United States be a member of it or 


not. That sovereignty, under the provisions of the treaty, will 
be determined by the league of nations. This amendment has 
nothing whatever to do with it. All that the amendment would 
do, if adopted, would be to render the United States ineligible 
to become a member of the commission 
the Saar Basin pending its final dispositiot 

We need adopt no amendment, Mr. President, to insure that 
the United States can not become a member of this commission 
without its consent. By reservation we can and, I hope, will 
provide that the United States shall accept membership upon 
no commission under treaty unless Congress itself shall 
authorize such acceptance, so that, in so far as this commission 
is concerned, the United States can protect itself to the fullest 
extent without amendment of the treaty. 1 am, therefore, 
opposed to the amendment. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, after the armistice was | judgment, and that the adoption by the peace conference oy ; 
concluded the President appeared before Congress and declared | foregoing reasonable limitations and positions will facili; ate 
that the objects for which we entered the war had been accom- | the early acceptance of the treaty of peace by the Senate of 4), 
plished. Shortly afterwards the Foreign Relations Committee | United States, will in no wise interfere with the league 0; 
reported favorably Senate resolution 76. That resolution had | tions as between these countries prepared to ratify the {1 
been prepared and introduced by the junior Senator from Penn- | without further consideration and will afford such a manife 
sylvania [Mr. Knox], and it provided as follows: tion of real respect for the wishes of a great people as ex), 

Mr. BRANDEGEE proceeded to read the resolution. fail more firmly to cement the friendship already existine } 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator from | tween ourselves and our cobelligerents. 

Connecticut has expired | ‘5. That, finally, it shall be the declared policy of ouy « 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. T ask that the remainder of the reso- |] ernment, in order to meet fully and fairly our obligations ;,, 
jution may be printed in the Recorp. ourselves and to the world, that the freedom and peace of IF 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is ” repe being again threatened by any power or combinati 
ordered. powers, the United States will regard such a situation 

The resolution entire is as follows: | grave concerh as 2 luenace to its own peace and freedon 
| consult with other powers affected with a view to devising jy 
| for the removal of such menace, and will, the necessity 
in the future, carry out the same complete aceord and co 
tion with our chief cobelligerents for the defense of civilizs 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have not said 


‘Whereas the Congress of the United States in declaring, pur- | 
sunt to its exclusive authority under the Constitutien, the | 
existence of a state of war between the United States and 
the i Inperial Geriman Government, solemnly affirmed that 


th mperial trovernment has so * eco itted repeated ;: ;a. c ae : : : 
i - ee 7 vow - here a ramets a in reference to the ratification of the treaty of peace, } 1 
ol WY ivninst Ho 0 } nen : te > . { » te oT ie ze : J “7 he ¥ 
ei da a i ee ee pre of the United | think this amendment goes to the very vitals of the sity 
States ~ that a state of war had been thrust upon them by ‘ 


Lest we forget, I wish to remind Senators that France was » 
wily in the war with Germany I think we should mak: . 
peace, und we should see that justice is done our ally; 
lynight as well strike out of the treaty of peace the word 
| tice” if we propose by our action to countenance the eft 
| the German Army to freeze to death the people of Fra 
was only a year ago that the commander of the Germai 
ordered the French mines flooded with water: not to ston 
French Army, but, if possible, to make the French 
freeze during the winter of 1918-19. Now the time ha 
to balance the books and do justice; and, to my min 
and exact justice requires the people of Germany and 
Iman nation to pay the bill as the bill is rendered 

So far as I am concerned, I feel willing to turn the s 
Basin and its coal mines over to France permanent! 
this bill; but it is left to the future to determine what 


that Government, and thereupon formally pledged the whole 
military and national resources of the country “to bring the | 
conflict to a successful termination”: and 

* Whereas the Senate of the United States, being a coequzl part 
of the treaty-making power of this Government, and there- | 

fore coequally responsible for any treaty which is concluded 

und ratified, is deeply concerned over the draft treuty of | 
peace negotiated at Versailles by which it is proposed to end | 

eur victorious war and is gravely impressed by the fact that 

its provisions appear calculated to foree upon us undesirable 

and far-reaching covenants inimical to our free institutions 
under the penalty that failing to accept these we shall con- 
tinue in a state of war while our cobelligerents shall be at 
peace and enjoying its blessings; that it is proposed to make 
s parties to a league of nations, under a plan as to which 
the people of the United Stutes have had neither time to ex- 


imine and consider nor opportunity to express regarding it the result rep ¢ years. For 15 rg in es 
matured and deliberate judgment, whereas the treaty may | ™ines of the Saar Valley are to supply the people of I 

7 of the French coal mines which a year ago wer 

peace, leaving the question of the establishment of a league | Stroyed deliberately, without necessity, and without caus 


the German armies. 

What will be the effect of this amendment’? I 
affect the ultimate result, because, even if we refus 
represented on this commission and the treaty is rat 
commission will be there, and, thank God, justice will 
to the French people. But if we vote for the pendit 
ment, we say that we will not be represented on this « 
sion, and what will be the conclusion that our all 
draw? It will be that we do not approve of the 
this treaty; that we do not approve of the proposil 
the Germans must pay in full for the fuel which 
the nation that a year ago was struggling to maint 
battle for humanity and the rights and liberty of the 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator 
bama pardon an interruption with a view of reinfor 
he has just said? 


of nations for later determination; and that the treaty as 
drawn contains principles, guaranties, and undertakings 
obliterative of legitimate race and national aspirations, op- 
pressive of weak nations and peoples, and destructive of hu- 
nan progress and liberty: Therefore be it 
‘Resolved, That the Senate of the United Staies will regard 
iS fully adequate for our national needs and as completely re- 
ponsive to the duties and obligations we owe to our cobelliger- 
ents and to humanity, a peace treaty which shall assure to the 
United States and its people the attainment of those ends for 
ich we entered the war, and that it will look with disfavor 
on all treaty provisions going beyond these ends. 
~. That since the people of the United States have themselves 
etermined and provided in their Constitution the only ways in 
Vhich the Constitution may be amended, and since amendment 


vy treaty stipulation is not one of the methods which the people manne ; : 

} os } ‘j the treaty is iking power of the Unite +> a Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

have so prescribed, the treaty-inaking | r of » ted State : : nen s 7 

) ' . . +" : 5 aks MS WwW ( nts ago some sehalo! 
Has ho authority to muke a treaty which in effect amends the Mr. WILLIAMS. A few moments © 


any rate, and, I think, two—said that we are tu! 
the Saar Basin everlastingly and indefinitely to Franc 


I wish to call attention not only to the English but how 


Constitution of the United States, and the Senate of the United 
States can not advise and consent to any treaty provision which 
ould have sue h effect, if « nforced. 


‘ *) . . . . | Ve —“~ 
be easily so drawn as to permit the making of = panee 
| 


That the Senate advises, in accordance with its constitu- French of this rent i the Renate ese aoe . 
aati ied lade see the an napaipotnd: ia enka didlos under the head of “ Plebiscite, and the same lang ils 
plepennagic hag sy ener eens ’ — ** | the head of “ Consultation Populaire,” which means 
of the peace conference is quic kly to bring all the belligerents | consultation,” they will find this language, which is 

Ul and complete peace; that to this end the treaty shall be | 


, a S ies | the French of the treaty than it is even in the English 

( o drawn as to permit any nation to reserve without prejudice | ofan cag 
to itself for future se rate an f1y} . tdarati - its : | At the termination of a period o » years [ron : 
~ ItSeLl Pi and full consid ration by it; people | force of the present treaty, the population of the territo! 
ihe question of any leagne of nations, that neither such an } Basin will be called upon to indicate their desires 
article nor the exercise of the rights reserved thereunder, | manne 


A vote will take place by communes or districts on 


vhether at the time of signature, the time of ratification, or at : 
* alternatives: 


hy other time, shall affect the substance of the obligations of 
cermany and its cobelligerents under the treaty, nor the validity 
of signature and ratification on their behalf; and that any indis- 
pensable participation by the United States in matters covered 


I 
itl 


° why 

I will say that it was determined that the vote 8! 
place by communes or districts, because it was though 
haps the populs tion closest to the Rhine might want 





| 
| 

States into the lea zue, be accomplished through diplomatic com- might want to go with Lorraine, and perhaps the cent 
| 


| 
by the league covenant shall, pending the entry of the United | go with Germany; that the population closest to } 
missions w hi ‘h shall be event with full power in the premises, | lation might want to be an independent country. ! 

‘4. That tl resolution indicates and gives notice of the | What the article says ' 

limits of the present obligations against the United States in| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The thine 0! thie 
which the Senate of the United States is now prepared to ac- | from Alabama has expired. 
qhuiesce by consenting to the ratification of a treaty embodying | Mr. UNDERWOOD. T am sure, Mr. President, 
peace conditions that may be found otherwise acceptable to its rom Mississippi ties reinforced my statement, 
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WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do rot want to ask unani- | States’’; but I do not believe it is essential. I doubt if there 
consent for anything, because it might delay something | are many people who do believe it is essential. This article 
{ will go on. Later on I will then bring what I want |, seems to be a part of the scheme, a part of this new philosophy 
| I will prove beyond all peradventure and challenge | which teaches or attempts to teach the American people that 
il the statements about definite and ultimate French | for indefinite periods of time they shall take part in the political 
enty in the Saar Basin are absolutely false. concerns of Europe; and I am opposed to that philosophy. 
WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think attention might The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
called to paragraph or subdivision 19, which will be | from New York has expired. 
m page 79; it has not as yet been read into the Recorp Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if anything should develop 
of the Senators who have discussed this amendment, | in the future so that it would be necessary for the United 
brief introductory to my own remarks, I desire to | States to be on this commission, this amendment excludes her 
absolutely, if it is adopted, from ever being permitted to be 





the territory of the Saar Basin the governing commission | ™ember of the commission, because if this amendment 

‘ ll the power f government hitherto belonging to the | adopted it becomes a part of this treaty, and we have reed 

impire, Prussia, or Bavaria, including the appointment and | to the exclusion of the United States. 
officials and the creation of such administrative and repre- 


} lies A it mav deem necessary. | The re are a great many parts of this treaty tha are left 
have full powers to administer and operate the railways, |} to commissions, and that are as absolutely necessa to be 
| the different public services. ; administered, because they are executory and as important 
shall be taken by a majority. | as the treaty itself. All that this does is to leave » the 
ident, an examination of that language reveals the | council, on which the United States will have a memb« to 
se, that the powers vested in this governing com- | determine which ones of the disinterested parties sha 
ractically without limit. There is no constitu- | minister the Saar Basin and be on the commission, If tf 
vision that I know of contained in this part of the | United States does not want to be on that commis , it has 
iy other part of the document, which places any | member on the council, and the decision must be | imMous 
on the governing commission which is to rule the | vote of the council, as I understand. Does this provide that the 
for 15 years. I make no criticism of that; but I | question shall be determined by a i ity vote of the couneil 
it we should give pause to our haste and deter- | unless otherwise provided? 
ther it is an entirely healthy thing for the Govern- Mr. FALL. The council has nothing to do with it, 1 } 
United States—for that is what this amounts to— | Mr. SWANSON. Yes; the council of the league of nations 
r to govern or take a principal share in the govern- Mr. FALL. Very well. In the matter of all committees it is 
Kuropean community for a period of 15 years. distinetly provided that the council goes by maj ; 
ent, “government is politics” and _ polities is Mr. SWANSON. The council of the league of nations. Now 
| the United States is certainly under some oblig 
MAH. Mr, President—— signatories to this treaty, if it makes the treaty, if it is party 
ESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senater from New | to it, and makes promises that certain things shall and will be 
o the Senator from Idaho? | done, to see th they are donhe; and I can not see why the 
SWORTH. I do. United States should be prehibited under all circumstances, 


\H. It might be for an indefinite period, might it | and for all time to come, from being a party te seeing that t! 
treaty is properly executed. 


.\DSWORTH. Indeed it might, as I read the language; Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Vi 
‘tend to guess what the future will bring forth | ginia pardon me just a moment ? 
ty, particularly this portion of it referring to the Mr. SWANSON. I will in a minute. The paragraph re as 


follows: 





from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] has plead for The governing « niet ee a “ by paragraph 16 sha! 
the COmponaA See: 50 a e a the loss will Teaale ¢ — ‘cithan of Seanee, one Bative inhabitant of s ar 
So, also, has the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. | Basin not a citizen of France, and three members belonging to tht 
I make no objection whatsoever against the con- | countries other than France or Germany. 
the French people should be compensated for the Mr. WILLIAMS. And if the Senator will pursue it a little 
they suffered in the destruction of their coal | further 
e Lens area. I make no criticism of this treaty on Mr. SWANSON. Now, if this is added, it will read “ or 
I hope they do get eompensation; I hope the | United States of America.” I have but five minutes, and the 
ople are made te pay; but I am not convinced that | Senator ean take his own time. Consequently if that is added 
ds upon the United States taking part in the govern- | we are excluded as much as France and Germany, and i 


Nuropean community for 15 years. | things should develop in the future so that we wanted to be 
ALI Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just | member of that commission and it was necessary for the peace 
. | of the world, we are prohibited. I think that even if it would 
SIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New | be wise to amend the treaty it would be unwise to amend if 
» the Senator from New Mexico? | in this respect. I think to amend this treaty means sending 
M \DSWORTH. =I do. it back to the peace conference to be negotiated again, which 
Mr. FAL Of course, this plea for France is very touching, | means long delay, and nobody can tell what would come out of 
Senator says, we all agree to it. the peace conference if it were sent back. Consequently I am 

\DSWORTH. Absolutely. | opposed to all these amendments. 

\LL. At the same time, this very treaty takes away | The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon th 


iny, aside from the Saar Basin coal fields, all the | amendment proposed by the committee. 
an coal fields and the Upper Silesian coal fields, and Mr. FALL. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
over to other nations. The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proeeeded 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, it is true that there are | to call the roll. 
sions in this treaty affecting reparations or compen-| Mr. FERNALD (when his name was ealled). Making the 
the matter of coal. I think, under other provisions | same announcement as before, I transfer my pair to the junior 
y, Germany must deliver so many million tons of coal | Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pacr] and vote “ yea.” 
other nations for a limited| number of years. Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). On this vote I 
i ver, as I said before, I am not criticizing the proposal | have a pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep 
ce should be compensated. I may be charged with | I transfer my pair to the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
'-fashioned, Mr. President, but I doubt the ability of | and vote “ nay.” 
ind Government of the United States successfully to} Mr. DIAL (when the name of Mr. Smirn of South Carolina 
th and manage the politics of Europe. This goy- | was ealled). I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
the Saar Basin is going to become a political problem. | South Carolina [Mr. Smirn] is detained from the Senate on 
the Europeans are competent to solve it themselves. | account of illness. He has a general pair with the Senator from ‘ 
the suspicion that our interference in some of these | South Dakota [Mr. Srernmnc], which I will ask to have trans- 
is been gratuitous upon our part and not by their | ferred to the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SuTHer- 
[f I thought that our services in this regard were | LAND]. If my colleague were here, he would vote “ nay.” 
vital and essential in securing to France i mtnes Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). The junior 


\ 
the destruction or injury of the Lens area coal mines, I | Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Diat] has announced the 


y, “Yes; I will aecept that burden for the United! transfer of the pair of the senior Senator from South Carolina ; 
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|Mr. SmivH]| to the senior Senator from West Virginia [ Mr. 
SUTHERLAND]. That leaves me free to vote, and I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. SWANSON, I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
MARTIN | is detained from the city on account of illness. He has 
a pair With the junior Senator from California [Mr. JoHNsoN]. 
If my colleague were present and could vote, he would vote 
“nay.” I desire thet this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from West Virginia | Mr. SUrHERLAND] to the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmMitH] and vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 81, nays 56, as follows: 


YFEAS—31 
Ball Fernald Lodge Phipps 
Borah lrance McCormick Poindexter 
Brandege« Frelinghuyse McLean Sherman 
Calder Gronna Moses ‘Thomas 
Curtis Harding New Wadsworth 
Dillingham Jones, Was! Newberry Warren 
(ikins Knox Norris Watson 
Fall La Follette Penrose 

NAYS—56. 
Ashurst Ifarris Myers Smith, Ga 
Bankhead Harrison Nelson Smith, Md. 


Smoot 
Spencer 


Nugent 
Overman 


Ilenderson 
Hitchcock 


Beckham 


Capper 


Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex Owen Stanley 
Colt Kellogy Phelan Sterling 
Culberson Kendricl Pittman Swanson 
Cummins Kenyon Pomerene ‘Townsend 
Dial Keyes Ransdell Trammell 
Edge Kirby Robinson Underwood 
Fletcher Lenroot Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
(lay McCumber Shields Walsh, Mont. 
Gerry McKellar Simmons Williams 
lfal McNary Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 

NOT VOTING—9. 
(rore King Page Smith, 8. C, 
Johnson, Calif Martin Reed Sutherland 
Jobnson, S. Dak. . 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GORE subsequently said: Mr. President, I wish to say 
that when the bell rang for the vote which was just taken on 
the Saar Valley amendment I made haste to reach the Chamber. 
I reached the Chamber just a moment too late to vote on that 
I desired to vote for the Saar Valley amendment. I was 
under the impression, when the previous vote was taken this 
wfternoon, that that particular amendment was involved in the 
I understood that a number of amendments were being 
voted on en bloc at that time, as has just been done. I learned 
ufterwards of my misapprehension. This misapprehension was 
due to the fact that I have not been able to be in constant at- 
tendance in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I merely add that I hesitate to obligate our- 
selves or to have the United States assume an obligation to 
send our boys to the Saar Valley or elsewhere to do police duty 
for the next 15 or 20 years to come. 

I desire, as far as possible and as fast as possible, to have 
the United States withdraw from European politics and Euro- 
pean quarrels. If they desire to try the experiment, I see no 
reason at this time why Great Britain, France, Italy, and the 
other European allies should not establish a Monroe doctrine 
with respect to Lurope as the United States has established the 
Monroe doctrine with respect to the Americas. My only pur- 
pose is to diminish the dangers and possibilities of war and 
multiply and strengthen the guaranties of peace. 

I should like to have this statement follow the roll call, if 
there is no objection. 

The Secretary. The next amendment 
on page 103, in article 65, after the word * allied ” 
ihe words “ and lated.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
ithe treaty giving the league of nations 


eall. 


vote, 


of the committee is, 
to strike out 


Mr. President, I was calling atten- 


tion to those provisions of 
powers over the Saar Basin. We have come to the plebiscite, 
section 36. It reads: 

If the league of nations decides in favor of the union of the whole or 
part of the territory of the Saar Basin with Germany, France's rights 
ff ownership in the mil tuated in such part of the territory will be 
repur I ed by Gert ny it beir entiret ata price payable in gold, 

3T. 

if i consequence the repurchase provided for in paragraph 36, the 
ownership of the mines or any part of them is transferred to Germany, 


the French State and French nationals shall have the right to purchase 


such amount of coal of the Saar Basin as their industrial and domestic 
needs are found at that time to require. An equitable arrangement re- 
garding amounts of coal, duration of contract, and prices will be fixed in 
due time by the council of the league of nations, 
38 
It is understood that France and Germany may, by special agreements 


} 


iit 


mine 


(ime fixed for the payment of the price for the re- 
odify the provisions of paragraphs 36 and 37. 


concluded before 1 
purch: 


of the 
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39. 


The council of the league of nations shall make such provisi 
may be necessary for the establishment of the régime which is { 
effect after the decisions of the league of natious mentioned in par: 
35 have become operative, including an equitable apportionmen: oj 
obligations of the Government of the territory of the Saar Basin 
from loans raised by the commission or from other causes. 

I’rom the coming into force of the new régime, the powe, 
governing commission will terminate, except in the case provi 
in paragraph 35 (@). 

40. 


In all matters dealt with in the present annex, the decisions 
council of the league of nations will be taken by a majority. 

In view of these provisions, which I will supplement late) }, 
other provisions, I can not understand how it can be asser, 
that Germany, even though she is not a member of the le 


is not vitally concerned in every provision of the tresty 
relation to the league of nations. 
Just a word further on another subject, Mr. President. 1] 


was deeply interested in the criticisms of the provision of {}) 
treaty now under consideration, because when that part 
part of the treaty was under consideration at the conference 
Versailles I listened to the most terrific arraignment of 
President of the United States beeause he endeavored 
negotiations to temper in some degree the demands of |) 
with reference to that particular territory. It was rath: 
garly but emphatically expressed by the gentleman wi) 
conversing with me by saying, ‘ What business has the Pres 

of the United States to stick his nose into that business * Nu 
the complaint is made that he was not able to succeed as we} 
as he ought to have succeeded in reference to this featur 
the treaty. In other words, he was condemned because he tri. 
to temper them, and now he is condemned because they wer 
too severe. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, before the last vote ws 
taken I attempted to gain a hearing. I was following Hous 
rules; and I thought that if one had five minutes to 
and took two minutes at one time, he could have the remuaini 
three later on. The Chair ruled against me, and I thi t] 
Chair was right, under the wording of the rule. 

So many misunderstandings, or misinterpretations, 
representations, whichever they may be, have taken )! 
connection with the Saar Basin provision in the treaty, 
want to put in the Recorp just the bare words of thi 
itself. That is all I want. This is what it says under 
of “ Plebiscite,” chapter 3, page 87: 

At the termination of a period of 15 years from the « 
force of the present treaty, the population of the territor) 


Basin will be ealled upon to indicate their desires in th 
manner : , ; 
A vote will take place by communes or districts on t) 


lowing alternatives. 

I want to eall attention, Mr. President, to the fia 
is not only the vote of the entire country, but a vote by 
and communes, so that if there be communes up Close to 
raine that want to go to France, and communes down |! 
Rhine that want to go to Germany, and communes in tli ( 
that want to be independent, each one can express 
opinion and have its destiny determined by itsel! 
tinues: 


A vote will take place by communes or districts on th 
establishes 


ing alternatives: (a) Maintenance of the régime e 
present treaty and by this annex; (b) union with Fran 


with Germany. 

Gentlemen are quarreling because our ally, France, 
much out of this. If I have any quarrel with it, it 
Germany is getting too much. 

The Senator from New Mexico has just denied that 
cil had anything to do with it. Those are the plai! 
the treaty. I continue the reading: 

All persons without distinction of sex, more than 
the date of the voting, resident in the territory at 
nature of the present treaty, will have the right to vot 

The other conditions, methods, and the date of the 
fixed by the council of the league of nations in such a 
the freedom, secrecy, and trustworthiness of the voting 

IXven the female of the district a! 
munes can vote. 

I continue reading article 

The league of nations shall decide upon the sovereignty 
the territory is to be placed, taking into account the wis 
inhabitants as expressed by the voting. 

I remember that in committee the distinguished Sei: 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] had some doubt about the ~ 

ae ol : "0. »f , heh 
that, but after my explaining it he agreed with me. 
‘ . ; ie ‘ODL 
treaty provides (a), (b), and (c), part of it is to 1 : 
is, if so determined ; part of it is to go to France, if se“ 


the 


\ 
\ 


inhabitants 


Ow! 
un 
' 








Nt, 


by vote; and a part or all to Germany, 
vill read (e). 

If for the whole or. part of the territory 
ides in favor of union with Germany 

After taking into account the wishes of the inhabitants, as ex- 
the voting of the people, males and females over 20 
ears of age voting— 


the league of nations de 


ressed by 


will be the duty of the league of nations to cause the German Govern 

ent to be reestablished in the government of the territory specified Dy 
league 

rhat is more than anybody ever did in a forced treaty for an 

emy since the world began. This treaty differs from all other 
ities in that respect; it carries justice even to the enemy. I 
iiinue to read: 


“ 


the league of nations decides in favor of the union of the whole or 
of the territory of the Saar Basin with Germany, France's rights 


vnership in the mines situated in such part of the territory will-be 
irchased by Germany in their entirety at a price payable in gold. 
price to be paid will be tixed by three experts, one nominated by 
iny, one by France, and one, who shall be neither a Frenchman nor 
German. by the council of the league of nations: the decision of the 
rts will be given by a majority. 
How could anybody have made innocently such a misrepre- 
tation as to What these provisions plainly contain after read- 
ie plain language? 
BORAH. I send to the desk, Mr 
hat it may be read. 
e PRESIDENT pro telnpore. 
Secretary read as follows: 
rr 


Mi resident, : letter, and 


The Sec retary W 


ill read. 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, October 1, 
‘rok: In its issue September 30, the 
publishes a speech made by you in that body 
hich | take the following extract: 
it 1s reported that upon the 26th day of 
of the Navy declared before the Press 
stitution of the league of nations 
Declaration of Independence and 
States are forgotten.’ ” 
made such a statement 
Ise I do not 


1919. 
CONGRESSIONAL 
on September 29, 


February, 1919, the 
Club in Washingten: 
will be remembered long 
the Constitution of the 


at the Press ¢ in Wa 

entertain sucl pinion und never gave 
such a view. Inasmuch have been misled by an 

port, for you say “it is reported,” I i sure you will wish 

this denial printed in the CONGRESSION.» FCORD as a matter of 
tice 


( 
‘ 


to As you 


ul 
RK 


s rely, yours, 


WILLI 

fed 

\ BORAH., 
he letter 


heatllonu 


AM KE, BoRkAn, 
Ntates Senate, Wasi 

Mr. President, I am very 
inserted in the Recorp. T desire to say, however, 
the statement which I made, that the evi- 
ius to be ample that there was a complete misunder- 
upon the part of those who were present hight 
it the Seeretary said, if the Secretary now correct 
I have before me, Mr. President, a copy of 
ul dispatch from Washington to the New York Times 
ry 25, 1919, which reads as follows: 

limes, Feb, 26, 1919, Washington dispatch of Feb, 25 


h at the National Press Club to-night 
Navy, only a few hours after he had attended a 
ting, said that President Wilson had returned from Eu 
ne with him the first draft of a document—the charter 
posed league of nations—-which would live longer than the 

of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
the league of nations, he added, “means for the whole 
documents have meant for America 


j) (* 


uglou 


vlad. of course, 


to 


of 


Lira 
is 


elory. 


Josephus Daniels, 


these 


Secretary sent me the letter I have conversed with 
ties who were present at the meeting that night, and 
understood the speech of the Secretary to be as J 
voted it, 
uve a 
n, under date of February 26, 
the Munsey Building. I do not put his name in the 
‘use IT have not been able to get in touch with him 
is consent, but I feel free to furnish it to the Secretary 
‘ in a confidential way. His letter is as 
u E 


Ntates 


to me by a business 


1919, whose 


letter addressed man in 


business 


follows 
BORA, 
Senate, 


BOoRAH : 


D, 
the National 


Cc. 
Press Club last 


Washington, 
At 


\TOR evening, Sec- 
| } 


’ the league of nations. Ue came to the club fresh 
nee at the Cabinet meeting at the White House, 
he had been duly inspired by the atmosphere of 
an” which prevails there, 
Nslitution of 
Dre laration ot 
rgotten,”’ 


know of statement which has been made, of equal 


uch so well sustains the position which you have taken on 
matter, 


4 ih secure 


from 
where, 
‘ inter- 
In his speech Secretary Daniels said: 
the league of nations will be remembered long 
Independence and the United States Constitu 


any 


confirmation of the above from any of those who 


For your further information, I 
speaking at that moment along the 


‘ ent at the club last evening. 
Seeretary 


that the was 





LVI 


OG 
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L of the statement ip the President's recent speech about the isol 
tion which ld be the lot of those who opposed the league of nation 
The Sec retary spoke of the oblivion suffered by those who opposed the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States. Then, in an out 


burst of eloquence, he 
above 


uttered the ‘ntence 


which I have quoted literally 


Confidentially 


yours, 


The letter is signed by the individual whose name, I say, I do 
not give for the that I have not perhaps the right, al 
though I will the right sive it to the Secretary fo 
his personal use in case he desires to see it. 

I desire to say, too, in further justification of my statement, 
that I believe that the Secretary of the Navy will find that this 
quotation was carried by the generally throughout the 
country. I saw it in several newspapers, and did not supposs 
there was any doubt as to the correctness of the statement. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I desire to inquire of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] whether it will be possible 
fo secure unanimous consent for the consideration of 
these amendments en I will state that I have been dis 
cussing the matter with him to some extent and I think it 
be possible to reach some agreement which will greatly short 
this proceeding 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, 1 wil frankly that I have no 
desire for a yea-and-nay vote upon the various 
which are pending, and am satisfied that the vote 
be taken en bloe, it 
the amendments are 


Mr. HITCHCOCK I 


reason 


assume to 


press 


some ot 


bloe. 


filha 


SIiL\ 
amendments 
might as we 


though possibly might be well to st; 


te whit 


Will read the numbers slowly so that 


the Secretary can take them down: Nos. 7, 8, 10, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19 
a), 21, 22, 24, “3, 26, 2%, 23, 20, 30, Si, 32, SSSA SS. SS 37. and 38 


~ Ft. , - 
Mr. FALL. It will be very satisfactory to me to have a viv; 
voce yote taken on these amendments. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask a question for informa 


tion. Are the amendments that have just been designated thos 
in Which the words “and associated” are stricken out? 

Mr. FALL. Yes; they are the amendments in which thes 
words are asked to be stricken out, but they are not all the 
| amendments in which the words “ and associated ” appear. 





ius Daniels made a speech in which he included an appeal | 


Mr. WILLIAMS 

Mr. FALL. Yes 

Mr. ROBINSON Mav LT inquire what amendments that woul 
leave undisposed of of the Fall amendments? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That would Nos, 9), 
il, 12, 16, and 45, and on some of those the Senator 
New Mexico [Mr. Fart] desires a yea-and-nay vote 

Mr. FALL. On at least one of them I would ask a yvea-and-na 


They are a part of those? 


leave ot 


undispose (] 


17, 25 


freee 
re 


vote, but as to the desire of other senators, of course, I ear net 
speak 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, I ask tinanimous consent that the 
snmendments, the numbers of which I have read from 7 to 3S 
may be considered en bloe and that a vote be taken on ther 


Viva voce, 
Mr. FALL. I suppose it is satisfactory to the Senate to vote 
on them by number without knowing what they 


are 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Unanimous consent is uskes 


that the amendments which were designated by the Senator fror 
Nebraska may be voted on en bloc and disposed of by a 
voce vote. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Vresident, I only want to In 
fectly clear that one of the amendments, touching the provision 
dealing with the Polish or Cze ho-Slovak treaty, ! tive to tl 
rights of linguistic and racial minorities, shall be reserves ‘ 
a roll eall. 

Mr. FALL. Neither of those amendments, I will say to the 
Senator from Illinois, is included in the list indicated b t] 
Senator from Nebraska. fhe amendments referring a ay 
Czecho-Slovak treaty and the Polish treaty are Nos. 9 an 1G 
respectively. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Muay IL ask if they refer to the 
amendment on page 129, under paragraph numbered 2 of tli 
annex, with reference to plebiscite, area, and international go 
ernment? I have not the treaty before me showing the nunmile 
and that is the reason why I make the inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary advises the 
Chair that the amendment suggested by the Senator from Was] 
ington is excepted and will be voted on separately. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore Is there objection to th 


agreement proposed by the Senator from Nebraska | Mr. Hrren- 
cock]? ‘The Chair hears none and it is so ordered. The ques 
tion is upon agreeing to the amendments named by the Senator 
from Nebraska, voting on them en bloc. 

The amendments were rejected, 
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‘I PRESIDENT pro 7 The Secretary will state the | unstable countries will accord religious freedom, for instance 
t am l reported by t committee. to all the people within their boundaries? If the Senator wo 1] 
I S<ECR On page 12 mendment No. 9, in article 86. | like to see some guaranty of that kind as between (zec! 
tr] le ren | slovakia, Great Britain, and France, why should he hesit 
( S es to « ‘ D ity about our assuming whatever responsibility the other countr 
he ] may assume with respect to that matter? 
Af the nm dis it proposed to strike out | Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana ): 
Is * <( } asked me to reply in his time, and therefore I am not violatj 
l ALI Mr. ] cle ‘ those touch- | the rules, I presume, in undertaking to reply to the questi 
("Ze \ e which is being | If the Senator remains upon his feet, I Suppose I can 1 
dor <« ‘ ry be ving to several other | taken from mine. 
j f rse present various races and | Mr. President, of course I want religious freedom all 
I igiol [t is proposed in the | the earth; I want racial freedom all over the earth: an 
c] Czecho-Slovak State is made | I am not one who goes so far as some others in the dem 
s 1] r be made between the prin- | racial equality. I do not know how far the Senat 
( as ( 1 rs by the terms of which | Montana goes in that regard. 
ote the interests of inhabi- I want language protected all over the earth; and yet | 
‘ mi the majority of the popula- | the English language and no other language spoken in 
‘ United States and no other language to be the language of 
ve compelled to accept this | people. Does the Senator from Montana agree with me on 
pelled to ept similar pro- | Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is quite apart from my 
No. 16 ref to a Similar | tion. My question is, Whether or not the Senator fro: 
least o the Alli Mexico would like to have guaranties of any kind giv 
ie teri ( hoy niry 
i ec! ‘ vors Lo Mr. FALI No The Senator from Montana asked 
» s bein s ised to adop citi é and Lt am answering the specific que 
tted lel Roumania th that it is no part of the duty of the United S 
Ma » writ into the iy that the Serbi language shall not be spoke 
reaties bety Ul it | portion of Roumania, or that any other language 
s spoken in some portion of Roumania. I do not think 
s s 1 that she would not submit | part of the business of the United States to say, “ If y 
associated powers force upon | allow perfect freedom of language within some part of R 
they themselves did not adopt | or Czechoslovakia, the United States will see that v 
> statesmen have instanced | it, because we have written it into a treaty for you.” 
{ s of Al a we have various} Mr, WALSH of Montana. The Senator has not ye 
Q { 1 have re rred to the fact vhethe he would like to hav uaranties as betwe 
00 ens of African descent in this | slovakia and anv other country. 
men o hes reign countries | Mr. FALL No: not with the United States « 
‘ ler nations should be com- | carry them out. 
| ociated nations to Mr. WALSH of Montan Leave the United States « 
. llied and asso ed} qu ion Would the S« tor like to > guaral 
S pro nd | ¢ ce) | Ii md ot ] yuNntry 
| I FAL! ( ( { Does the &S 
\ ‘ lant all su ff l | ial l 
l f 1 durit his great Mi Of r i] | 
: ‘ ree to such a } ision in the [ 
( lieve 1 it j he business In a. Very well. The Senato 
o | people | Me ( and him, is perfectly wil 
is . 1 the event of a | such matters to the unrestrained discretion of the ne 
prop l treaty containing these Mr. FALL. If I were not, I would place them wu 
iS or under duress or under | 28 or under article 19 of the league of nations as py 
Poland 0 the people | whicl he league of nations should exercise a 
r 4 oTess, I it pecoInes a would 1 Lt pro ick by treaty the s ecifie provisi: 
C' ress, to draft their men and | should write into their constitutions. I would leave 
rotect t racial minority o1 ler the creat league of nations which it is propose 
I ligio thin the | late the world. 
. | Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely desire to say 
I most the | number of treaties which we have negotiated wit! 
l y these smaller | tries, adding territory to our own domain, we | 
ed yx th that we would give certain rights and privileges 
fo adopt these | within such territory. 
40} for th rea Mr. FALL. Certainly, Mr. President. Wh 
l nd asso- |] from France the Louisiana Purchase, when we : 
i ec} ‘ ii Spain East and West Florida and New Mexico, A 
i In fornia, and Texas, we promised the utmost iret 
{ l which l of Spanish descent remaining within our boundari¢ 
ry Rou nia ill be made ourselves, and we have kept our promises. 
neil of the league Mr. WALSH of Montana. But we did promis 
l of natior and aligned | freedom, did we not? 
i i purpose of compelling Mr. FALL. Yes, sit; we promised them r 
l ( > pl sion in our Constitu- | and we also demanded it of Mexico; but you have 
7 nations of the | alloy | Mexico to adopt a constitution under wl! 
nounces religious freedom and denounces her tré 
j j of the Se or from | and yet you have recognized her. 
‘ , The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The questio 
: \ President, I co hat there | amendment reported by the committee. 
the case of Roumania and either Mr. FALL. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
tou cists n independ- The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary |) 
or » the time when this treaty was negotiated. | to eall the roll. 
‘ e const ing t new nations; and I desire to inquire Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). IT hi 
Si ( Mexico—he may answer the question | with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON 
he would like to see this arrange- | he present I should vote “ yea” and he would vote © na) ; 
pew these new and yet unstable countries | Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Ul 


in other 


ranty 


ope; words, whether he 


that these new and ' 





same announcement heretofore, I transfer my 


junior § 


qs 


enator from Vermont [Mr. PacEe] and vote ~ yea. 
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Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I announce the 
une pair and the same transfer that I have heretofore an- 
iounced to-day and vote “ nay.” 
Mr. DIAL (when the name of Mr. Smirn of South Carolina 
as called). I desire to make the same announcement concern- 
g my colleague, the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
<\suTH], that I made on a former roll call. I ask that the an- 
suunecement stand for the day. 
Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). In the absence 
of my pair I withhold my vote on this amendment. If at liberty 
, vote, I should vote * yea.” 
Vir. THOMAS (when his nume was called). 
sence of my pair, I withhold my vote. 
rhe roll call was coneluded. 
Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from Cali- 
ia [Mr. JomNSON| is paired with the Senator from Virginia 
lv. MARTIN |. 
\ir. BECKHAM, TIT have a general pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. In his absence I withhold 
ote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 
‘ir. GRONNA (after having voted in the affirmative). I de- 
» withdraw my vote, as I am paired with my colleague 
\ir. McCUMBER], who is necessarily absent from the Chamber. 
colleague were present, he would vote “ nay.” 
FHOMAS. In view of the announcement of the Senator 
North Dakota | Mr. Gronna] to the action of his ecol- 
: e | vote.* nay.” 
ir. BECKHAM. T transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] to the junior Senator from 


Owing to the 


as 


cky | Mr. STANLEY] and vote “ nay.” 
CURTIS. Itransfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
\[v. CULBERSON | to the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr, 
. MAN] and vote * yea.” 
esult was smmounced—yeas ZS. nays 535-—us follows: 
YEAS—2s., 
Fall La Folletts Norris 
Fernald Lodge Penrose 
iranee McCormick Phipps 
Frelinghuy McLean Poindexter 
Harding Mose Wadsworth 
Jones, Wash New Warren 
Knox Newberry Waison 
NAYS—55. 
Harrison Nugent Smoot 
d Henderson Overm Spencet 
Hitchcock Owen Swanson 
Jones, N, Alex, Phelan rhomas 


Pittman 
VPomeren: 


Kelloge 
( Kendrick 


‘Townsend 
‘Trammell 


Kenyon Ransdell Underwood 
Keves Robinson Walsh, Mass 
Kirby She ppare Walsh, Mont, 
Lenroot Shield Williams 
MeKellar Simmons Wolcott 
MeNary Smith, Ari 
Myers Smith, Ga, 
Nelson Smith, Ma. 
NOT VOTING— 15 
Johnson, S. Dak Page Stanley 
King Reed Sterling 
‘y MeCumber Sherman Sutherland 
| Calif Martin Smith, 8. Cc. 


Hnendment rejected 
CRETARY. Amendments Nos 
on page 129, in the same 
to article SS, 
eo of subdivision 
words 


Wits 
Il and 12, reserved, 
paragraph, subdivision 2 


a 


will 
| of 
2, the committee proposes to strike 
“the United States of America,” and the comma 


and, on the next line, :ofter the word “Allied,” it 
lo strike out the words “and Associated.” 

ALL. Mr. President, under the consent ugreement 

Into a few moments uge, six amendments, included 

ih were the two now before the Senate? were reserved 
Possible yea-nnd-nay vote, 

‘Ire To say now that amendment 16 covers the provi- 

a treaty with Poland similar to that which was voted 
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er amendment 9, with reference to Czechoslovakia, so 
hall not ask for a yea-and-nay vote upon amendment | 
hall not ask for a yea-and-nay vote on sumendment 17 | 


ndment sade 
ion in Kast 


On ler of a 


One relates to a plebiscite and governing 
Prussia, and the other relates to the same 
government in Rosenberg and Marienburg, and 
other burgs or territories, unknown, I may say, to ny- 
the ease of the amendments before the Senate—that 
d 12—which relate to the governing commission for the 
ty known as Upper. Silesia, one roll eall is sufficient to 
th of the amendments. The first amendment simply 
pre that the international cominission for Upper Silesia 





shall not be constituted with 
United States of America. I am 
to which amendment 12 applies: 
It— 
Referring to this district — 
shall be occupied by troops belonging to the 
ers, and the German Government 


from the 
provision 


ohe representative 


voing to read the 


\llied and Associated Pow 


i undertakes to give facilities for th 
transference of these troops to Upper Silesia. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, will the Senator 


submit to a question? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
Mexico yield to the Senator from New Jersey ? 


‘om New 


Mr. FALL. I yield. 
Mr. .FRELINGHUYSEN. Was any information placed b« 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee as to the number o 


troops that would be required to police 


this district? 


Mr. FALL. None whatever. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. How long i expected that 
troops will have to remain there? 

Mr. FALL At least 18 months, and then for an iidefinite 


length of time; that is, until, in the opinion of the governing 


commission, Poland and Prussia are so quiet that the necessi! 
for troops no longer exists. Otherwise it is indetinite. 

Mr. LODGE. Is this where the two regiments have just bee 
sent? 

Mr. FALL. It is. 

Mr. LODGE We have just sent two vimel to Uy 
Silesia 

Mr. FALL. Already, preceded by Hilaire’s army, which, how 
ever, has gone over into Poland, and is holding down Poland 
while Poland is acquiring certain oil and coal lands from 


Ukrainia. The Senator from Pennsylvania | Mr. PeENROsE] asks 
who is holding down Ukrainia. I do not know. It rather 
mixed up; but Hilaire’s army is holding down Poland while the 
Polish Army ‘lin getting a portion of Ukrainia, so that 


is 


Is OCCUTHE 


our troops are engaged in very beneficial work, L suppose Li 
is not necessary to comment. 
This commission has unlimited governmental powers. ‘1 


district is at the present time in confusion. There have be 
conflicts between Germans and Poles—whether between tl 
armies of the respective governments or not is doubtful, but cer 
tainly between the citizens of the two countries—respecting 
coal mines in particular, which have long been producing vel 
large amounts of coal for the use of Prussia. Conflicts 
ing on now, just as they are going on in the great free city of 
Dauzig, which the Senate will not want to vote on, I presume 
by a separate yea-and-nay vote; but this is one of the questioi 
upon which we should have the yeas and nays. We should hin 
an expression of sentiment, it seems to me, by euch of the Sena 
tors as to whether he proposes to vote for the adoption of 
treaty under the terms of which we not only will maintain a 
governing commission in Upper Silesia, but under the terms of 


mre ” 


Which the direct provision is that we shall furnish troops to 
occupy that area. 

Mr. POINDENTER Mr. President, as haus been stated by 
the Senator from New Mexico, this section of the treaty pre 
vides expressly that the United States shall occupy certain 


portions of the territory of Upper Silesia by American 0 
The result of a policy of the kind that is provided for 
section of the treaty—the interposition of the military force 
of the United States in the interior of Europe for the purpose 
of enforcing by military action the obligations assumed by tlie 
United States—is illustrated by an incident that occurred it 
Siberia a few days ago, where we have troops of the | 
States. One of the inevitable characteristics of the administra 
tion of such duties as are provided by this section of the treaty 
is that we have a comparatively small number of troops. We 
have duties, and we have troops for the purpose of enforcing 
them by military action, and it may be assumed that the nu 
ber of troops we will have in Upper Silesia will not be sufficien 





hited 


to protect themselves against the possible and very probable 
antagonism that the decision of disputed questions betwee 
hostile factions and races will undoubtedly create. They re 
going into a fight without the possibility of being able to see 


it through with dignity and honor either to themselves 


the Nation which they represent. 


We have a few thousand men in Siberia for the purpose of 
enforcing our obligations there, and in the few moments that 
I have at my disposal I want to read an incident which oc 


curred, which is very likely to be repeated at any one of these 
various places in Europe where we are assuming obligations 
and proposing to send troops, either under the express pro 
visions of the treaty, as in this case, or under the neces il’) 
implications of the treaty where it is net expressly provided for, 








I 
i 

| 

i 
on 

Mi 

fret 
vill 
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sDa 0 ok, dated Friday, September 
on offic | went to 
i ity, the section of the rail- |} 
ts 1 y unnecessary, by agree- 
twee t! \ the were a hotel there a detach- 
( . rreé d the ricans, claiming they 
tification paper Capt. Johns managed 
z train, went to Spasske, where he 
\ ne nd A detachment of 150 
R at once entrained and 
] ele rrivi ther took 
* h , T . ir 
leged, t in tl nt ol 
Cos i n 
( } of 
‘es ] ‘ I . 
Cas . . 1 
( whicel 
signi hich i 
S T ¢ ( t d. 
I L¢ 1iorm OT the 
qs } ITnited States He} 
4 1 elpl e ty vindic ta ts 
| T SI oy his ri oT Ine licient 
} | ess in distant ] I of the 
\ \fer » seeks ¢ t ‘ 1¢ 
} dl Now 1 Se tle 
l ( ii pertori ince of 
l d and associated 
princip llied powers, went 
teve 07 I not hlame 
NI { I ! I l n l of the 
9 oh] ) to end « j n 
I f the United ates as 
l thi that is pro 
t Vir Pr a t is no more nec 
lic t United States fron 
g ssary to amend article 10 of the 
( ind there is no proposal to 
it l » re li Ve { nl tl States 
1 rticle 10 by reservation, and 
readily relieved the obll 
ere i of the obligatio1 
MM YP } nless 
- ot ( obligati« to mplov the 
he United States for any purpose, 
nd a re tion of that kind 
1 1 ‘ of the obligation that is im- 
rt s plain to everybody, I think, 
I ratified unl a reservation is 
United States of just such obliga- 
essary, Mr. President, to amend 
i ] conte nee to a om- 
’ «| ] a ‘ TVA 
I oOppos 
iat will 
- ed | ih 
} ! 1 1?) lent. T 
el A 
I t the ( of the r ! 
rat th treaty, do we not lose all control of the 
we h: placed under that commission? 
LENROOT. TI nswer is that when the treaty is rati- 
1] e no troops there. The moment the treaty is 
d, wit! e reservation we propose to adopt, our troops 
" wn, 1 ss Congress expressly authorizes their 


OCTOBER 2, 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If have there, how « 
we get them out? 

Mr. LENROOT. Bi unless 
violates his oath of oflice, with that reservation can not 
fully kept there for a single hour. 

Mr. MOSES. But suppose the President declines to 


the ratification of the treaty, as has been threatened throu: 


ve troops 


ause those troops, the 


newspapers ? 

Mr. LENROOT. If the President declines to deposit i 
fication of the treaty, you can make all the amendments 
reaty that you cho nd they will not be worth the 


Vou! hinger 
| PRESIDEN o tempore. The question is o1 
twelfth amendments in subdivision 2, 


SE. Task for the yeas and nays. 
ICOCK, Mr. President, do I wm 
‘ er both amendments 11 and 12? 


SSIDEN' 





i PRI y pro tempore. By uUhahiinoe 
iments 11 and 12 in subdivision 2 of the annex to ; 
S ‘ page 12D, will be submitted at a single \ é 
‘ and nays are demanded. The Secretary will eall t 
the Secre tary proceeded to call the roll. 
ir. CURTIS (when his name was called). Ma 
Ol y pair as before, I yote * yea. 
Ir. FERNALD (when his name was called), I] 
fer of my pair as on the previous vi 
Mr. MYERS (when his name was ealled). I mak 
innouncement of my pair and its transfer as heretofore 


name was 
Vermo! 


ber. Ir 


(when his 
Senator from 
ve the Cham 


Mr. SMITH of Marvland 

general pair with the 
HAMI. who wa ] 
nee I withhold my vote. 
Mr. STERLING (when 
g my pair with the senior 
Mr. SmitH], Iw 
d on these 


} } 
S compeiied t 


oO les 
called). 
or trom 
If I were at lil 


‘ yea,” 


hame Was 
senat 


Alin 
Cil So 
ithhold my vote. 


two amendments vot 


Vir. THOMAS (when his name was called). oO; 
general pair the Senator from North Da \I 
( MibiLik | is relea ed and can be otherwise paired, 


| ‘ Cu was concluded. 

A BECKHAM. I transfer my pair with the 

Virginia |Mr. SutHertanp] to the seni . 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote “ nay,” 


\\ { 
Wes 


Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with tl 
x 1 Carolina [Mr. Smirn] to the Senator f ‘ 
[| Mr. Keyes] and vote “ yea.” 
Mr. CURTIS. I ha be requested to anno 
pairs: 
rhe Senato ( California [Mr. JoHNson] 
f 1 Virginia |[Mr. Martin]; and 
J Senator from Vermont [Mr. DinLtincHa 
( Maryland [Mr. Saury]. 
Mr. GRONNA I ansfer my pair with my ¢ 
( {BER] to t junior Senator from New Jersey [) 
i a lit il 31. Pict 1G 
YEA 1 
3 Fernald La Follett Pet 
sora France Lodg Phip} 
srands Frelinghu; n McCormi Poin 


McLean , St 
Moses ow! 
New 


(;ronna 
Marding 
Jones, Wash, 


tis Wi 
kin Kenyon Newberry Wa 
! Knox Norris 
NAYS 46 
Harrison Nugent 5 
d Tienderson Overman Sper 
Hitchcock Owen Stan 
Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Swal 
in Kellogg Pittman I 


Kendrick Pomerene 
Kirby Ransdell 
Lenroot Robinson 
McKellar Sheppard Williat 
McNary 
Myers 


Simmons 
Smith, Ariz 
Smith, Ga 


VOTING— 19. 


|} Hal 
Ilar Nelson 


| NOT 


Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Page Smi , 
Dillingham Keyes Reed Thon E 
e cing ‘ rms hom 
Edge King Sherman Warret 


Shields 


Gore MeCumber 
Smith, Md 


Johnson, Calif. Martin 
So the amendments were rejected. 
Mr. FALL. Mr. President, under the agreement 
remaining amendments to be vot 


= 


arrived at, all the 
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{ understand the agreement to be, may now be voted on by viva 
yore in one vote. 

Vir. HITCHCOCK. TIT understand that to be the case, but 

the Senator recall what amendments still remain to be 

eted upon? 

fhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. They will be stated by the 
Secretary. 

fhe SECRETARY. Amendments 16, 17, and 23. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is my recollection, 

rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 


Mexico [Mr. Farr] asks unanimous consent that amendments 
16, 17, und 23 be voted upon together. Is there objection? The 
(hail hears none. 
The amendments were rejected. 
Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I would like to suggest, before we 
n, that I think the proceedings this afternoon have un- 
doubtedly convineed any doubting Thomas that there is no 
nteution to filibuster upon the treaty. 
Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
rhe motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock p. m.) the Senate, 
egislative session, adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
n 8, 1919, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tirurspay, October 2, 1919. 
Nhe tlouse met at 12 o'clock neon. 
Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
- prayer: 
\ chty Father, creator, uphelder and sustainer of all, we 
w in Thy presence and acknowledge with gratitude 


tedness to Thee for all things; and we humbly pray 


nobility of our thought and rectitude of our be- 
may acknowledge Thy goodness and wonderful works 
ldren of men, this day. In the spirit of the Lord 
piit*ii. 
of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
I} jus consent, Mr. BROWNING Was granted leave of 
three days, on account of important business, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OSBORNE. Ar. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to | 
tuarks in the form of renee ms of the Society of 
Re lution of the State of California upon the sub- 
( in and other matters of importance. 
ARERR. The gentleman from California asks unaui 
t to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
ipted by the Sons of the Revolution of California 
nd kindred subjects. Is there objection 7 
KIN of Missouri. What is the subject of those things? 
SH Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speak 
ORNIS Two things One is the character of for 
und the other is on the subject of Bolshevism, 
nt io the time and without any partisan bias. 
ON Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, | 
that the gentleman attempts to put in the 
Bolshevism ? 
RNE. Well, it is not in Bolshevis 
PON Well, inless if denounce sit in uUlmISs kable 
ject The time has come hould quit 
that subject I shall object. 
echtleman can het qualify his object in 
| The gentleman can not object conditional] 
| 1 obte t 
PON Mi » wea ke ie hy reason of th poel vhich 
‘day by the gentleman from Ne York [| Mr. 
iby je with which, in my judgment, it had no 
intil IT can see the article I shall have to 
kh rhe gentleman from Texas objects. 
SOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS 
APPROVAL, 
SEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- | 
i tals (lary they had presented to the President of 
“tutes, Tor his approval, the following joint reso- 
-0S. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 


hd certain sums appropriated for the support of the | 


iis 


al 


years ending June 30, 1919, and June 30, 
) \. A. Humphreys, Va. 
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QUESTION OF 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privileg 
respecting the integrity of the proceedings of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts rises to 
a question of privilege. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, September 30, after 
the conclusion of the consideration of the cold-storage bill, 
ealled, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANpERSON], on page 
6165 of the REcorp, secured unanimous consent for all gentle- 
men in the House to have three legisintive «ay ! ch to 
extend their remarks in the REcorp on the cold- stor: ize bill, and 
in the Recorp yesterday the gentleman from New York [Mr. 


PRIVILEGE. 


so 


SIEGEL] extended his remarks upon the cold storage, pre- 
sumably, by putting in a dozen or so lines in which the words 


“ eold-storage bill” 
of some 10 or 


appear once, 
12 stanzas entitled 


and then putting in a poem 
“Our Own—A Cry Across the 


Atlantic,” by Israel Zangwill. It is a very eloquent poem, and 
I presume perhaps that the view of the gentleman from New 
York was that he was putting this poem in cold storage by 
having it inserted in the Recorp [laughter], and that, therefore, 
it was a proper insertion under the consent secured by the gen 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Now, the Recorp is being rather taxed to its capacity, and 
the patience of the many readers of it, I think, is being some- 
what burdened by extensions of remarks, speeches, and articles 
that are caused te be put in it by a jurisdiction other than the 
House. But it is just such insertions as these, I think, that 
make the Record appear to be a sort of semicomic daily maga 
zine. It is clearly not within the purview of the consent which 
Was granted to print a poem of that length in the Rercorp 
und it has nothing to do with the subject of the bill. 

| Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

| yield? 

| Mr. Po ALSH. Certainly. 

| Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is the poet bout—cold 

| storage? 

Mr. WALSH. No; the poem is about—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Read it. 


{ Laughter. ] 
Mr. WALSH. peop . 
Mr. 


Mr. 


It is about a certain race of 
ASHBROOK. Irish? [Laughter.] 


WALSH. And the suffering that they have encountered 


during the ages, and so forth, and the blood that courses 
through their veins. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is it the Irish? [Lauehter.] 

Mr. WALSH. No: it is not the Irish. But, M s ket 
view of the consent that was granted and in view what 
pears to me to be a plain infraction of the rules of the H 
in making this extension, I move that the poem in t RecorD 
of October 1 entitled “ Our Own—A Cry Across t Atlanti hy 
Israel Zanegwill, which was inserted by the ntlemiun from 
New York [Mr. Srecer], be stricken from the R 

Mr. MacCRATE Mr. Speaker, will the gen Fe ! 
hat until my colleague gets into the House? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. I wanted to offer it on 
action can he deferred til the gentleman fr Bs i 
present 

DU ( { cES 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move th 
itself into Committee of the W le Tlouse « e ol 
Uni r the further consideration of the bi I 2 

i SPEAKER he entleman from M 
{ House 1 lve elf into Comn of tl i 
thie f f e Union for the f ns 
H. R. 5218 Chie ion n agi to t 

The 1otion 1 v1 l 

7. SPEAKER TI vent Mim \I 

RS¢ v | l res 

rhe. pol tf 1 it f into ‘ 
Whol Ho ‘ S e of e Union for 

( \ n of I t 218 ith Mr , 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN The House is in Commi \ 
House on tl tate « he Union for e furth 

| the bill H. R. 5218, lich the Clerk will re] 
The Clerk read as follows: 
| A pill (IL. R. 5218) to provide reve: ee 
establish and maintain the preduction of 
tures thereof in the United States 

Mr. FORDNEY Mr. Chairman, I yield ) 

gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] 
| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from ¢ ort 
| nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, magnesite j ’ 
dispensable in the manufacture of stecl. I ‘ 


| tially the entire supply of this mineral ¢: » ff} 
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us some also shipped to this country from Greece, and I 
undersiand that seme was sent from southeastern Germany. 
When the war broke out it was impossible for the foreign prod- 
he shipped to this country. In the first place, tonnage was 

ilable, and in the next place there was a rather tight 
cordon drawn around Austria and the ports that received the 
cargoes to be transported from Austria to the United States. It 
wus in this extremity that those who had been engaged in the 
manufacture of magnesite bricks turned to the western part of 
our country for their supply. Magnesite had not been produced 
in any considerable quantity in this country for quite a period 
iime, because the manufacturers could not compete with the 
producers of Europe. The wage that is paid per day in the Aus- 
trian fields, Lam told, is a maximum of about $1.10 a day. I am 
told that women work in the industry there at a very much 
reduced wag The wages that prevail in the States of California 
wd W i sa ton in the mining of this commodity are $5 a day, 
uld it requires no prophet or son of a prophet to see what will 
happen to the American industry operating at that high cost of 
labor if it is thrown into direct competition with the article that 
is produced at a so much lower cost of labor in Austria. It is 
contended that the Austrian article is a very excellent quality 
magnesite. It seems there is a solution of iron in the Aus- 
trian product that is very serviceable when the product is manu- 
factured into bricks. In order to make the American product 


There 


ucl io 


iO 


«hi 


of 


equally valuable it has to be treated and the iron has to be 
niroduced artificially and separately. 
It ix contended by the people in the West that unless they 


eceive the tariff proposed in this bill they will have to go out 
of business. Now, the production of magnesite is really an 
fant industry in this country. The war made it necessary 
for those who could go into the region where it was found to do 
<o. It made the production of it obligatory by those who could 
produce if. Our steel production would have been materially 
decreased and possibly stopped altogether if this had not been 


‘lone. The mine owners accepted the situation and frankly put 
money into the venture. My constituents in San Francisco 

ver $1,000,000 into one mine alone in order to supply the 
magnesite that was necessary for the manufacture of the steel 
products of this country. Vractically all of the western mines 
vive closed down already, because those who buy the burned 
Inagnesite are waiting for the introduction of the Austrian 
riicle which will come in at such a low rate that the purchase 


of the home-mined articie will be unprofitable; and although in 
(‘ulifornia there were 17 counties in which magnesite was mined 
iring the war, not a single mine is operting in that State at the 
present time; for, as [ say, the manufacturers of magnesite brick 
nd magnesite grain in the Hast who supply the steel mills are 
not buying the domestic article, because they feel that the prod- 
ici fr Austria will soon arrive in abundance and will be sold 
so much cheaper than the domestic article can possibly be sold 
that they do not want to take a chance of loading up on 
he native American magnesite. They are not buying magnesite 
present, and all plants in the West have had to close. 
This industry unimportant one. This country ought never 


om 


i} 
i 


is 


gain to allow itself to be caught in the position it was in when 
this war broke out. We were entirely dependent upon the for- 
eign market for this commodity. If perchance by any circum- 
stance the supply from abroad were shut off, unless the Con- 


“ress will give a sufficient encouragement to the domestic article 
you will never again find capital willing to go into the industry 
mere chance. Those owners of magnesite mines who have 
invested their capital have not been able to get a return on their 
livestment. Much of their money is and will be a dead loss 
unless this legislation is passed, so that the domestic industry 
an continue in competition with the cheaper foreign article, — 


on i 


Mr. FORDNEY Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
use some of his time now? 

Mr. KITCHIN I yield io the gentleman from Georgia | Mr. 
UpsHiaw] 10 minute { Applause, | 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House. 
hidden by that impulse of hospitality which is proverbial among 
the people of my State and section, I have come to ask each 
ind every one of my colleagues in Congress to pay us a neigh- 


hborly visit. October 7 
eet in Atlanta, Ga. 


10 the great Confederate Reunion will 
Some have thought that it may be the last 


eeting ever held because of the fact that the veterans are 
erowing so old and feeble, and that the remnant of the “ fast- 
thinning lines of gray” grows smaller with every setting sun. 
Speaking for ny whole State, and especially for my own great 
apital city—-an invitation in which all of my Georgia colleagues 
eurtily join—I liy at the feet—may I say at the door of the 
heart—-of every Congressman a cordial invitation to attend this 
reunion and find out personally, if you are so poor as not to 

ow, just i old-time southern welcome is like. 


rrr 
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One of our honored colleagues, Mr. Coniitr, of Mississipji, jx 
to respond to the address of welcome for the Sons of Confeders |) 
Veterans; for the gallant sons are to meet and mingle « 
this festal week amid the inspiring fellowship of their 
sires. 

We want you to come because we want you to come. [Lug] 
ter.] We want you to come for our sakes in order that \ 
have the blessing and inspiration that would come from 
splendid presence; and then, very frankly, we want you 4, 
come for your own sakes, for we want you to know ww!) 
means to look at the heroic forms and tottering steps o; 
hero fathers who never trembled when carrying burde us .)\) 
facing hardships for the States that they honored and thy 
ple that they loved; we want you to look into the faces—)ef,, 
they so soon pass away; faces that are “ grizzled, grand, 
gray,” and dearer even than when they dashed, like the ¢))yye 
of the Light Brigade, into the battle’s blazing hell. We fi), 
ourselves wondering with what a shower of devotion thy ith 
will throw its clinging arms of love about the last survivor o 
the cause for which Robert E. Lee fought and Stonewall Jacks, 
fell—the last Confederate soldier whose wrinkled brow inne 
by the breezes of Beulah Land, waits for the summons to ° cos 
over the river and rest under the shade of the trees.” by) 
they all hear the call to the eternal camping ground 
you to see eye to eye and face to face these brave oli 
but yesterday the knightly soldiers of the Stars and Bur: 
losers in a tournament nobler far than ever shattered lanc 
Camelot or Stirling, and now, thank God, soldiers in spiri; 
defenders in fact of all the rippling beauty and glory of 1 
Stars and Stripes. [Applause.] We want you to see thes 
triots and patriarchs who were true enough to stand for co 
tions of government dearer than life, and who were brave chou 
and wise enough in the aftermath of a providentia) 
teach their sons around their family alfars to love the {ln 
their reunited country. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right ( 

Mr. UPSHAW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. If by going to Atlanta 
some of these tungsten ore bills, chemical, glass, and reien 
strument bills, pearl-button bills, magnesite bills. sue othe 
bills, the sidetracking of which would be a benefit to 
of the United States, it would pay Congress to take a recess | 
a week and go down there to your city. | Laughte: 

Mr. UPSHAW. May IL say to the gentleman from T¢ 
uppreciating the very keen and pertinent suggestion lie has mad 
[I have come to bring a message of general good fellowship 
purely a message of invitation, aud I hope he will 
i do not turn aside now to discuss the tariff. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield for a questio! 

Mr. UPSHAW. I yield to the gentleman froin Cal 
Mr. BARBOUR. In the gentleman's opinion ough 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLantron] to include in fi 
few useless roll calls? [Laughter.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. If the gentleman will allow me, | will 
you the message of invitation from my home city. (od 
ing—and I want you all to hear this—I would love to 
when the last survivor of the gray and the last survivo! 
blue shall be brought here within these sacred walls, aid clas 
ing hands in a beautiful fellowship which only true so ldiet 
both sides can understand, let them cement with thetr 
word and their latest deed the once sundered sections 1 } 
ous spirit of national love that would put the last paruisa! 
stammering hush and crown within this temple patrto 
‘a national glory and grandeur without « parallel i 
of | Applause. | 
Atlanta, my 
Henry W. Grady, the great seer, 
died “literally loving a Nation into peace.” Come |) 
and see revolving about that statue the activities of @ St 
city amid whose bricks and mortar, as Grady declared | 
New rae dinner speech that mightily 
stirred the Nation’s heart, “ There is not buried on ul 
prejudice—not one ignoble memory.” [Applause — 
Atlanta for your own sakes as well as ours, for you Co 10 
to go to heave n, you do not want to walk the streets | or 
Jerusalem, until you have walked the streets of Atlat the ae 
famous city of a quarter of a million people on — th 
continent ; a city whose very curbstones are sure harged sae 
electricity of progress, and beneath the ambient hI neo ae nt 
arching skies there grow surely the bravest men anc Ue faire 
women on whom the sun ever shone, for we believe, M 
that it is almost as near to heaven from Atlanta : 
Washington or even from Boston herself. [ Laughter 
plause.| Come to Atlanta, my colleagues, and see 
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enthusiasms have always gathered around the thi 











st and best, a city whose temples of learning and whose 
ples of worship are the inspiration of the South and a bul- 

rk of strength and hope to our threatened civilization. 
Come to Atlania, the progressive home of Emory University, 
oelethorpe University, Lanier University, Cox College, Georgia 
\lilitury Aeademy, Agnes Scott College, Washington Seminary, 


j 
‘ 


s man Seminary, Gammon Seminary, Clark University, and 
f dozen progressive commercial colleges, together with fam- 
Ceorgia “ Tech,” the greatest technological school in all the 

Si Come and see the city of splendid auditoriums, the great 
Luditorium—the meeting place of the reunion—seating 

) people—Washingtop ought to have one like it—the Baptist 
rnacle, seating 3,000; Wesley Memorial, seating 2,500; and 
ou superb theaters that would be the pride of any metropo- 

« Come and see our mayor, the forward-looking friend of 


l-reaching humanity; our governor, young in years but 

et nd clean, bright, and brave; our sheriff, as handsome as 

enrless and efficient; and our far-famed chief of police, 
proved in a campaign for civie righteousness that he 

afraid of povery, the poorhouse, death, nor the devil.” 

o Atlanta and find a chamber of commerce, positively wild 

subject of spreading the famous “Atlanta spirit’? to the 

rners of the earth—a chamber of commerce that will 

» until midnight working for your happiness, then stay 

til daybreak planning for your joys of the morrow, and 

)) with the early streakings of the morning’s light to 

execution its dreams for your diurnal bliss and your 

| felicity! [Applause.}] Come and see the great mili- 

Fort McPherson, Camp Jesup, and that marvel of 

Camp Gordon, from whose hurried but wonderful 

ountless thousands of the flower of America’s young 


is 


on 


went forth to frighten the Huns into subjection far 
1 the most sanguine patriot dreamed. [Applause.] 


see the homes of the three great metropolitan papers— 
Journal, the Atlanta Constitution, and the Atlanta 


\merican—the breeziest bunch of boosting dailies: that 
opelis ever had sinee Columbus discovered America! 
r.| Come and see Kenesaw Mountain, where brave 
sides, in the sixties, found how brave Americans 
‘ nd see Stone Mountain, the biggest solid roek 
o the heart of “ Dixie’ where the white snows of bil- 


of cotton melt into the music of millions of spindles 
jubilant song of Southern prosperity as they clothe 

d daughters of the habitable globe. Come and see 
v fair,’ of a quarter of a million, has added 100,000 
‘gate since barrooms were banished a dozen years 
to this great industrial center and see the largest 
he South, with $50,000,000! Come 
vn Federal reserve bank that has so stabilized our 
panie ji ‘rare as a day in June or a China- 

| Laughter.] Come to Atlanta and we will 
uthern breezes, bathe you in southern sunshine, 
nly the * good old summer tin we would feed 
peaches and tl delectable edible 
the “ Georgia watermillion”! And this bit of planta- 
ur reminds me that one of the chief attractions in 

lic real lover of humanity, especially children, will 

’s Nest,” the home where Joel Chandler Harris— 
‘reamed his quaint dreams and wrote his inimi- 
the fascination and delight of the children of 


resources of 


SY 


. ‘kers.” 


ie ie”? 


feast you on at 


lie ahd see 


where Frank L, Stanton, the beloved 
mb Riley of the South, has for 25 years sung him- 


ional fame and his minstrel musie into the hearts of 


ons Hear Stanton teach a great city its basie 
[f you's hear the Bells of Llops 
lellers, you must pull the rope. 


W. Huber, our poet philosopher and patriareh, 
esome, beautiful truth- 
They 
Who 


Ss 


life weetest zest 


ior stagnant rest. 


itt 
long 
; ‘Where Georgia’s brilliant orator-historiap, Lueian 
vritten the seholarly works that have enriched 
thousands of thoughtful Americans, and, ah, my 
colleagues, come and see where the man who taught 





nh ge S at Princeton, Woodrow Wilson, first 

igle to the breeze as he began that masterful 
nide him the far-famed President of the greatest 
rth! [Applause.] 


\tlanta, my colleagues, and take unything you see, 
‘anything you do not see, for Atlanta has pleuty of 
that are simply of sight.” Come to my 
lloagues, and you | find amid all her smiling 


“out 
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plentitude of joys and her princely dower of blessings, her 
progress, her culture, and her consecration, a homogenous and a 
patriotic people, where wealth, for the most part, gratefully 
acknowledges its membership with labor, and Jabor, for the most 
part, is more concerned about the reign of righteousness i1 
heart than the coin ef gold in the poeket. 

But, first of all and last of all, my colleagues, come to Atlanta 
for the priceless fellowship and the sacred inspiration of the 
great Confederate reunion—compatriots in spirit of 
own gallant colleague and Confederate hero, Maj. SrepMAnN 
[applause], catching there in the full-orbed splendor of the love 
and loyalty of these old battle-searred veterans for the Stars and 


the 


all our 


Stripes a new vision of the forces that have made an indis 
pensable contribution to the building of this Republic, a nev 
cause for singing a national doxology, a new reason for tha 
ing God for our new-bought heritage us a Nation and out \\- 
born fellowship of a once divided people. [Applause. | 

Verily, my colleagues, the southern sun is rising high to warm 
the Nation’s heart, the glory of this beautiful truth has broken 


fast and far on land and sea; and every service star that turned 
to gold in the radiant sunburst of the South’s devotion to o 
common flag tells anew, thank God, of the m« 
of our civilization. [Applause.] 


‘asureless triumph 


Colleagues and comrades of Congress, come to At tu! \ 
plause. | 

Mr. KITCHIN Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the get 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN The gentleman from Texas asks unaninious 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is thers vie 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK Mr. Chairman, at this time there are lic 
strange and radieal doctrines abroad in the land and whi ive 


being preached and propagandered from one end of our countr: 
to the other. - of these doctrines challenge the very founda- 
tion and citadel of our Government, and the boldness with whic! 
they are uttered and the systematic vigor with which they 
preached will not permit of their being ignored. We must prepare 
to combat them, to demonstrate their absurdity, and point out 
their destructiveness. The influx of certain foreign immizra- 
tion to our shores during the last 20 years or more has brought 


Son 


are 


i 





to us many of the unwholesome and vicious doctrines of the 
Old World, which have grown up there in an atmosphere of 
poverty, ignorance, and oppression, and these have received an 
added impetus by the present Russian experiment in commu! 
an exper nt which promises to be the greatest d n 
history, excepting the French Revolution. TI! 
Who ar iriously named, such as the I. W. W.’s, comm t 
socialists of the left, syndicalists, and so forth, are all go ' 
the same direction, and their end is destruction. They f 
talk about the dictatorship of the proletariat and the establish- 
ment of their system of communist control of all property, whic 
the experience of the world has discredited over and over again 
through the period of a thousand years, Failing to convince 
of the merits of their vagaries by argument, some of them 
foolish enough to think they can force them upon us by a rei 
of violence and terrorism. But in this they sadly mistake t] 
temper of the American people. Our people ar patient ne 
long suffering their indulgence, but when aroused they 
swift and certain in the execution of their judgment. Sor 
these agitators have mistaken the quiet reserve of the people for 
indifference and cowardice, but they will find out their mi 
to their own sorrow and discomfiture. [LApplause. | 

OP! BE rok MEN WHO ADVOCATE DICTATORSHIP. 

This country has no place for any man or set of men who ucdve 
eate the overthrow of our Government and the establishment o 
a dictatorship, whether that dictatorship is to be of the pro 
turiat or whether it is to be of the plutocracy. [Appl 
Dictatorship? No; this country will never tolerate a di 
ship of any kind. Our ideal is that of a representatiy 
racy, where every citizen is a sovereign and where the 0 
humble circumstances and the man of large means meet ihe 
ballot box on terms of equality and the voice of one is pot 
the other. Yes, but says some one, * Elections have not alw: 
been clean and the voice of wealth und privilege has often | 
heard in the corruption of the electorate and the vote o! 
honest man has been stifled by the ballot of the vicious and dis 
honest.” Quite true; that has sometimes happened, but i 
not follow in the least that the principle of our representative 
democracy is unsound. Slowly but surely we are weedin: it 


ure bu 
h bet 


the corrupt element in American polities, and there 


places now in this great American Commonwealt 
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And we |} 


OCTOBER ». 


Under the guise of freedom of speech and freedom of 


press, are we to have seditious, radical, destructive literati) 
like that? Iam as firm a believer in the freedom of speech 


| freedom of the press as any man, and I yield to no one in 


ballot docs not have a free und unfettered expression. 
wil stop until every corrupt element, high or low, is driven | 
oui polities, so that the expression of the ballot will be clean 
‘ roin iraud and corruption, and, equally as important, 
Ninidation and coercion, whether that intimidation and 
ix sought to be exerted by organizations of capital or 
hether it uchi to be exerted by organizations of labor. And 
assured Giant America, the cradle of liberty, the world’s 
hes ple «© resentative democracy, will have none of the | 
lictatorship of » proletariat or any other kind of despotism by 
pauiticular class or group. [Applause. | 
I United States Government simply can not afford to have 
why sroup of its citizens, I do not care who they are and how 
furee their number, undertake to dictate legislation by methods 
of intimidation and eoercion. Whenever that day comes, if it 
hroul ver come in the history of this country, then there is 
»>be an end of popular government, because it could not 
ti atmosphere of that sort. [Applause.] 
OF OUR INSTITUTIONS WILE NOT COME AT THE HANDS OF 
MAN WHO HURLS TITE CYNIC’S BAN, BUT BY OUR BEST AND MOST 
ENED CITIZENS, 
In this country, where the freedom of the press and freedom 
ii speech has been indulged almost to the point of license, attacks 
are being freely made upon our most sacred institutions—the 


ime, the church, and the State. There has never been a time 
in our history when so many radical and revolutionary publica- 
were handing about 
rine as how and never a time when there were such insidious 
¢ made upon our Government and 


ions 
lout 
nd determined assaults bei 
institutions, 
li will be interesting to note what evil and pernicious doctrines 
siivocated by some of these organizations, such the 
. Ww. OW. the radical Socialists, who style themselves the 
lists of the Left, and the new radical party recently organ- 
Chicago, the Communist Party. I read for your infor- 
‘ttlon a paragraph taken from one of their publications, Revo- 


ts civil 
4 as 
and 
Mt lit 


| | 


tionary, I. W. W., page 7. It says: 
The Industrial Workers of the World is an international movement, 
uerely an American movement We are “ patriotic ’’ for our class, 
I working class We realize that as workers we have no country. 
rhe flags and symbols that once meant great things to us have been 


i by our employers To-day they mean naught to us but oppression 


and tyranny. As long as we quarrel among ourselves over differences 
nationality we weaken our cause, we defeat our own purpose. 
Think of it; an organization right here in our own country, 


erpetually agitating about the freedom of speech and the press, 


boldly declaring that they have no country and yield allegi- 
ono flag, except the red flag. Beware of the man without 


country. Sir Walter Scott had him in mind when he wrote 
nmortal lines: 
Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to 





himself hath said 


This is my oy ny native land. 


\pplause, | 
\nd then Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, the noted I. W. W. agitator, 
escribes sabotage, which they openly urge and advocate, under 
everal heads, the principal of them being: 
(1) Adulteration of foods. 
(2) The slowing down of work, 
\ general reduction of efficiency. 
Intimidation, coercion, and any 
Lid nil. 
fu other words, the doctrine of rule or ruin, and with an utter 
ieartiless disregard of the rights of all others who do not 
ne to their particular class, or to the proletariat, as they 
sivle themselves. . 
conducied recently by a committee of the 
State Senate made some rather startling disclosures 
activities carried on in this country, and among some 
tle radical literature unearthed was a form letter sent out 


(.5) 


(4) Meals necessary .o gain 


vestigation 


York 


i ical 


and circulating their inflammatory | 


veneration for the Constitution, but I do not believe that i; 
ever intended to guarantee any man the right to libel the ¢)): 
acter of a private citizen or utter treasonable assaults upon t 
Government. In fact, I know it was not, for the highest coyy;s 
of our land have decided again and again that the freed) 
speech and the press, like every other right, must be lin 

to be enjoyed, and, like every human advantage, may be def; 

by its abuse. 

I could continue to read you a great deal more of such vik 
and inflammatory literature, because I have a large file of 
which I have xeccumulated from time to time in my study o; 
subject, but what L have read gives you a fair idea of the wicked 
and hate which is behind it, and I will not multip! 
instances further in that regard. 

There is absolutely no difference in the creed and practic 
of the Bolsheviki in Russia, under the leadership of Lenin jy 
Trotski, and the I. W. W. and so-called socialists of the left ay 
communists in this country, under the leadership of Haywood 
John Reed, and other radicals of their kind. They all adyocat, 
the abolition of private property rights, development of cover), 
ment by soviet committees, and communal control of industry 
and trade. 

Recently the Dutch minister to Petrograd returned to Hy 


hess 


and made an illuminating statement concerning conditions j; 
Russia. He characterized Bolshevism as “the end of civiliz; 
tion.” Translated into practice, he declared, “the Bolsheviki 


principles are high wages for no work, the taking of othe 
people’s property without punishment, and no taxation.” “ Thy 
Russian workers,” he declared, “are far worse off than eve: 
before. ‘The future to me seems hopeless. One thing is certait 
and that is if she is left as she is now Russia will be complete! 
and utterly ruined.” 

Our own ambassador to Russia, Mr. David R. Francis, recent}, 
returned from Archangel] and brings back the same dur! 


ture of conditions there. Also we have learned it from ot 
innumerable reliable sources. 

For instance, Madam Catherine Breshkovsky, know 
world over as the grandmother of the Russian Revoluti: 
recently said, on leaving America for France: 

To a person that has spent half of her 75 years ia | 
Siberia snows, it seems a miracle to have come a second ti! { 
Russia to America; to have a chance to make an extensiv 


the United States. The first time it was the despotism of the Czar 
régime that forced me to call the attention of American people t 
suffering of my good people. This time I come here to 
Russia delivered from the old slavery suffers under the despoti 

I cam 


cruelty of thousands of criminals called Bolsheviki. 

that not only the War with Germany, but also the terri 

thrust upon Russia by the united forces of her enemi« 

Russia into a hell of disorder, bloodshed, and ruin Tr 
increased the loss of human life to such a degree th n t1ISs 
| has no less than 4,000,000 orphans who are doomed 1 f 
terrible circumstances if nobody comes to offer them ‘ r 
hand. 

Thus we have a living, concrete example of what results 
follow the putting into practice of these pernicious rines 
advocated by such hostile enemies of our Government us t 
destructive organizations which I have named. We shoul 
always bear in mind that it takes ability and genius to col 
struct, but that any fool can tear down and destroy. It to 


the correspondence department of the Socialist Rand School, | 





if which David VP. Berenberg is director. This letter declared: 

What are you going to do when the State robs you and your union 

makes you helpless to strike? There is only one thing to do. 

lak ver the State. Are the members of your local prepared to take 

nd conduct wisely and well the affairs of your town and country? 

| \ ready to mect the militia when the powers of the State and 

are against you? 

\nd let me read you a few paragraphs from the platform of 

Communist Party, recently organized in the city of Chicago: 

Che Communist Party is the conscious expression of the class struggle 

of the workers against capitalism. Its aim is to direct this struggle 

to the conquest of political power, the overthrow of capitalism by means 
of the proletarian revolution and destruction of the bourgeoise state. 

The Communist Party prepares itself for the revolution in the meas- 

ure that it develops an immediate program of action, expressing the 

ss struggle of the proletariat. These struggles must be inspired with 


urposes, 


mary spirit ind 


the genius of a Raphael to paint the Sistine Madonna and of i 
Michaelangelo to create with his wonderful imagination 


scenes of “ The Last Judgment.” It took the ability o! Phidias 
' to adorn the city of Athens with his sculptures and the maten 
less oratory of Demosthenes to charm the people wit! hi 
eloquence, but a man of very ordinary ability or with no abil 
at all, as for that matter, can tear down and desti ha 
took them a lifetime to build and construct. It took 
the very highest order to write our Constitution and 
system of laws, and we had better be mighty caret " 
allow some of these high-brow socialists and parlor bBolsheyiss 
to experiment with it. B = 
Of course, I know our Government and the civilize io 
has grown up under it are not perfect. The home cat ho 
much improve the sacredness of its altars. The chu a i 
no doubt increase its usefulness a thousandfold : 
Government itself can extend its sphere of influcnc 
helpful ways, but these improvements will no! come ee 
hands of the man who hurls the cynic’s ban and w'l ira 
himself in hostile attitude against our Constitufior pate 
| of laws, but will be the product of those who are ! as ” 
sympathy and accord with the best American Ams 
tradition. 
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ok BDOUCATE OU YOUTH IN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF DEMOCRACY. 
ho keep our Americanism 100 per cent pure, and to see to it 
our children preserve our civilization free from this 
izerous Stream of anarchy and disorder, is one of the 
spousibilities that is now upon the present generation. In 
discharge of this responsibility we can do no better thing 
to educate our youth in the fundamentals of democracy, 
» that they may learn allegiance to the faith of our fathers, a 
vy faith which they translated by blood and sacrifice into 
‘ty and justice under the dominion of law and order. 
helieve in party government. TI believe that in a Republic 
' the people rule by the power of the ballot it is necessary 
have political parties in order that the will of the people 
have avenues of expression, but while I believe that, I 
believe that before : man is a Democrat, before he is a 
Republican, before he is a Socialist, he should first of all be an 


\morican, Standing for the preservation of the Constitution and | 


uijesty of law. If he is not that kind of a Democrat, or 
blican, or Socialist, then I put small appraisement on his 

ih aus a citizen, regardless of what party he belongs to. 
Gentlemen, we are facing great questions within the imme- 
future, questions that will test the mettle of the Republic, 
ions which are too big, which are too important, to be 
slong narrow and bigoted partisan lines. Volitical parties 
course, must have, but intolerant and narrow partisan- 

e do not need, and God forbid that we shall have. 


iE PALLADIUM OF OUR LIBERTIES 1S THE CONSTITUTIO 


| Americans have always believed that the Declaration 
pendence and the Constitution of the United States are 
and foundation of our Republic, and that upon them 
permanence and security of our liberties. Can any man 
braces the doctrine of these parties of destruction, which 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution in 
1 and contempt, be a true American? No; he: can not be. 
o more a true American than an atheist or infidel who 
es the Apostles’ Creed is a Christian. 
is no substitute for that creed and leave us a Christian, 
it is with our Government. We want none of this Bol- 
and syndicalism and socialism and I. W. W.ism as a 
ie for Americanism. Lenin and Trotski are enslaving 
With their new theory of the soviet government. Hay- 
il his crowd are preaching their l. W. W. doctrines of 
ction; socialists like John Reed and Eugene V. Debs 
oclaiming their radical ideas of revolution, but, so far as 
necerned, the Constitution of Washington and Hamilton 
Madison and Jefferson, with such amendments as are neces- 
‘om time to time to meet changed conditions, is good 
for me, Remembering the force of such an example as 
Russia, now in the grasp of anarchy and chaos, it will be well 
be not too easily dazzled by some of these new and 
isms with which the world is flooded to-day. In the 
f these it will be profitable for us to assume the serious 
lation of rugged, lasting qualities of government in 
rage or garb they have appeared. 
THE GUARANTY OF THE CONSTITUTION 


ole essence of the Constitution, it seems to me, is in- 
n that part of it which says that “no person shall be 
| of life, liberty, or property without due process of law.” 
Within itself the highest and best purpose of government, 
n that beneficent end is lost sight of then the whole end 
pose of government is destroyed. Any government which 
cuarantee and secure to its citizens protection of their 
rties, and property is a tyranny and is intolerable to 
Of course, of these three natural rights the right of 
is less sacred, and if either had to be surrendered it 
nuturally come first, and yet if the property of the citizen 
protected from unlawful seizure and confiscation there 
centive to accumulate and one of the greatest of all 
influences is lost. The protection of the citizen in 
oyiment of his property rights is one of the oldest and 
ehly prized rights of the Anglo-Saxon race. Edmund 
in his great speech on the excise bill, said: 
orest Ian may in his cottage bid defiance to all the forces of 
It may be frail; its roof may shake; the wind may blow 
the storms may enter; the rains may enter; but the King 


d can not enter. All his forees dare not cross the threshold 
ned tenement, 


use, | 

clad that we live in a country where there is security 
stinent, where the ownership of private property is pro- 
and Where every citizen has the stimulus to produce 
ot the knowledge that he will be permitted to accumu- 
irults of his labor, I would he sorry to live in a country 


Where the citizen could not have that assurance. I have no 
sympathy with that point of view which would penalize a man 
because he has been economical and thrifty and has saved up 
something to meet the needs of a rainy day. Savings of capital 
are for the most part the savings of the wages of yesterday, and 
the wages of yesterday should be as safe from confiscation and 
destruction as the wages of to-day and the wages of to-morrow. 
You can not deny fair earnings to capital without ultimately im- 
poverishing labor, and by fair earnings I mean only those which 
are reasonable and just. Poverty can not be abolished by a 
stroying wealth. If the citizen has no assurance that his a: 
cumulations made through thrift and self-denial will be pro 
tected by the authority and energy of government, then he wil 
not accumulate and chaos and industrial anarchy is the inevi 
table result. [Applause.| 

These radical agitators, with their alluring promises, come to 
the laborer and say to him: “ You have created all this wealth; 
rise up and seize it; it is yours”; and, although the particular 
individual to whom he speaks may have been employed in the 
industry but for a short while and has had little to do with 
the establishment of the business, he sometimes readily seiz 
upon the poisoned arrow and becomes a convert to such dor 
trine. The miner, for instance, who allows himself to think 
along these distorted lines does not stop to think that the iren 
ore which he brings to the top of the mine would be worth 
nothing if it were not carried on to the furnace and there 
melted into pig iron by other workers, and then the pig iron 
would be of no yalue except it be carried to the steel mills, 
where other workers press it into plates and mould it into bars 
of steel, and then these plates and bars of steel would be worth 
nothing except they be transported to the factories and made 
into plows and thrashing machines and axes and saws and 
hammers and « thousand other implements of husbandry and 
commerce, and then none of these articles would have any value 
except for the fact that the farmer and the mechanic and th 
laborer buys them to use in producing the real wealth of the 
world, and each exchanges his product for the product of thi 
other, and uses as the medium of exchange the system of finance. 
the value and integrity of which is guaranteed and safeguarded 
by the Government. And for one class or group to pretend that 
it creates the wealth of the country is the limit of folly, and 
can only find lodgment in a disordered mind. I regret that som 
of the labor unions of the country have within their ranks a 
least «a limited number of men who hold to that point of view 
I am sincerely hoping that those who do not hold such view 
will have the good sense and wise judgment to repudiate such 
leadership and stand four square for orderly progress under 
our Constitution and Government. My point of view on thi 
labor question is this: 

Union labor has all the rights of any other organization ; 
its members all the rights of an American citizen. Neither 
can have any more and preserve a government of law for al 
the people. To do otherwise is to degenerate into a Class or 
group government, and God forgid that we should ever be so 
foolish as to do that. As illustrating what labor can do alo: 
and what capital and labor can do working together, 1 rea 
the following illustration a few days ago: 

The Chinese coolie, equipped with a carrying pole, the most 
efficient method of man carrying known, totes 100 pounds 20 
milesinaday. A ton-mile a day for a compensation of 10 cents 
The coolie is worked so hard that he wears out in four years 
A James J. Hill conceived the idea of a transcontinental, u 
subsidized railroad from the head of the Great Lakes to : 
Pacific harbor. ‘The lands were there, but not yet farmed ; mine 
were there, but not yet opened; lumber was there, as yet uncut 
China and Japan needed American wheat, so Mr. Hill borrowed 
the savings of the economical Hollanders, $10,000 for every m 
he was to employ, and he created and directed a great trans 
continental road, combining into one functionary whole the 
materials, equipment, and workers. Instead of earning 10 cents 
a day, like the Chinaman, these employees of his, in shorter 


| hours and in far easier occupation, earned daily thirty times as 


much. The cost of transportation was reduced from the Chinese 
standard of 10 cents a ton-mile to the American standard of 
1 cent 2 ton-mile;: the distance per day was increased from 20 
miles to 100 miles. 

Do you suppose that the work of a James J. Hill would 


| ever be produced by a committee of soviet agitators under the 





dictatorship of the proletariat? Of course it would not be; and 
yet, to my amazement, the idea is advocated here in this coun 
trv in the so-called nationalization of basic industries. I do 
not believe that these radical and revolutionary schemes will 
ever receive the indorsement of the American people.  [Ap- 
plause. ] 
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fearful storm. ‘The vessel drifts and rolls and tos 
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| ist, Chief Justice John Marshall, who did more | @hsry Wives and wind, and, amid the confusion and {ty 
inp and vitulize the Constitution by interpreting it and | Sir Retph says: 
expounding if than any other man in the history of our Republic, Cans’t hear, said one, the breakers roar? 
ind who, on account of his great constructive decisions during a Mor me thinks we should be near the sho 
. cli Career, deserves to rank with such immortal few — mers eae a as a ‘on iach Cap bell 
Washington, Hamilton, and Jefferson, never in all of his great | be, ' : 
career suid a wiser thing than this: | ae ia werceaeen we ein at 
I I erty can I ‘ preserved by preserving the ithovit Til i ‘Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shoc! 
maint g nergy of government. | (>, Christ, it is the Inch Cape Rock. 
1 Bn simple-minded man must know liberty which | Sir Rolph the rover tore his hail 
. protected by law is of no value. For under such econ- | Hie cursed himself in his despair 
“2 a ie ; : ; : cs Ji fhe waves rushed in on every side, 
5 Ue ule 0 walks the streets to-day without restraint | The ship is sinking beneath the (id 
rT Y ix ey 2 the itine to-morrow, without a hear- } ; . oe , 
, i . : > 8 > antennae Denton en Se But even in his dying fear, 
la turing the Reign of Terror in France in 1794 One dreadful sound could the rover hear, 
{ 15,000 persons were executed in a month and as] \ sound as if, with the Inch Cape Bell 
gh 200,000 ere crowded together at one time in the | The devil below was ringing his bell. 
ican bastiles it was one of the most awful orgies of | rhe men who weuld cut away and destroy the Consti 
wal a erro the world has ever seen Danton and} i protecting shield to the people of the United States 
<i spierre kill feb nd then in a short while Robes- | be the worst vietims of their own folly. For more thana hu 
er? it Dantor tuillotine, and finally Robespierre | years it has rung true in every sterm and erisis, and ha 
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Y cli » this Reig Terror of the French Revolution. Lenin | This is n custle, and n ginily and IT are sa I 
| Tretski ha : ou ) econstruct sox iet) by the over- Americen ; itizen and T invoke the protection of its 
i sting « I gd to set up an ¢ ntirely new struc nel its haw. | Applause | 
1" rdil to t) 1 sti¢c notions, and on the coni- Mr. FORDNEY. Mr Chairman, I vield 25 minu 
nist li ! that ivocated by Hebert, Danton, | centleiman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Huries. 
1 Robespiert ( the vill fail in their impossible | Mr. HULINGS Mr. Chairman, — do not think tha 
ries ist as Heb Danto und Robespierre failed, but | improve at all upon anything said by the gentleman 
i os ted Russia and have impoverished | ~exns |Mr. Brack] in bis splendid presentation of 1 
pl ch xtel hat it will take years for them to | ghout which I propose to speak. As he says, there is an el: 
m the ‘eadful orgies which have been set in motion: | at work in this country that challenges Americanism. 
ih | lav of | delivery will me, as it always We sit here busving ourselves :bont matters of co 
‘ vilization, for uniMDoertanee when vielent assault is beime made upon 
God grin slo fowl tiens of the Republic 
, . uing sl Piscentent and unrest sare abroad, pervading erent 
‘ p I stands s opene ys 
. He Ein orkinginen upel hom the life of the country ¢ 
! triking Policemen, firemen, miners, workingmen 
were | voluntury idleness seek to compel con SS1LO1 
‘ LOS vijatiors brani ‘ » not essi0} of what? Will the coal mines be closed on 1 
t ‘ ts ument we do h COLte e cal roach of winter? Will the railroads be tied up? W 
s ) hins pu to res of industry be banked? Will the country be desola 
I 1 Vy i we at © ithout it. ir 1 if these concessions ure net granted? €*} 
We take } little thought of ule, threatens that they will be. 
i 1] iVINS OXVSt nd would all i high vost of living ahd the insuflied ev ¢ 
th rl 5 water that we drink. | fully account fer the situation. 
is of that; yet pe te with the germs r h cost of living is largely due to vaseally pt 
f } mw ti Sh is of death in ‘very a } tor crab what you ean is practicntily 1 
Panky he brilliant sunshine, hich yirtiy t he inflation of the currency, partly to 
the nig and envelops a sleeping | ;; partly to idleness and underproduetion 
Wi ke but little thought of that. We | he big prices that foreigners are paying for ou 
na n our ! and yet shut us ~ of our citizens, especially postal employe 
; rays Can not penetrate, nd we of clea and bookkeepers and salnried men, people wil 
L \nd just as it would be impos- | fixed incomes, and some classes of railroad employe 
physi ' live without the pure air and the | get half the income of some of the strikers and ar 
unshine, jus “0 ould be jm- | dlistres heeanse of the hich cost of livin: and 
| life, liberty, and property, and he met. 
SULE ¢ | e protecting ari f a strong, To remedy these enu f the high cost of | ( 
( f n do little beyond an effort to stop profiteeri nd 
t denounces il 4 our Coir own ld extravagance. The real remedy is indu 
( en nial o would, if they could, uction, economy, whieh lie with the people them 
t n of tyranny and disorder, little se, ] 
rst victip f their own insane After the Civil War the necessaries of life were iar 
\ g s ffering more than the poor | price and wages were far lower than they are 
i ths ® proclaimed Lenin and } standards of living were far lower, and we never oug 
Protsk (l fell eageriy into their scheme of | never will go back to them. High standards of livit 
periy lootil d ploitation veloped the power and splendor of the Republi: 
Che poet, Robe: poen Yet, bv and large, there never was a time in thi 
' \ h I re I s OY, the world when the average citizen lived as well 
\ ell placed ¢ tl day in this country, notwithstanding the high cost o 
had pl d on the Cape lh so that in time of When the First Division made its triumphal marc! 
ring its irning to il lariners who came near | syivania Avenue several hundred thousand citizens 
: ck, and tells how one day Sir Rolph the rover, | sidewalks. In passing through those crowds, composed 
lly deck, sees in the distance this Inch Cape float | zens of all walks of life, I saw no signs of privation « 
id \ icked mood decides to plague the good } or distre: It was a well-dressed, happy, well-to-do po} 
bo ell from the buoy. At his eommand his I had witnessed the great outpouring of citizens at 
en ro to ihe ( i] he cuts the bell in great humor | to greet the return of the Twenty-seventh Division 
nd glee, a len ' \fter scouring the sea for many | York National Guardsmen. There were millions © s 
ays and gi ng rich I ll-gotten gain he turns his eraft | there, many of them from the humbler parts of the c! 
rd : ight comes on and darkness and a {again I saw a happy, well-fed, well-dressed people. 
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I recognize the right of the workingman to strike whenever 
for whatever reason that suits him; but as a 
wd citizen he will always consider the effect the exercise of 
right to strike may have upon the innocent public and only 
it in extreme cases, 
| recognize “ collective bargaining ” as absolutely the work- 
i's only defense against the tendency of wages toward the 
st point of subsistence under the competitive system. This 
stem controls the employer as well as the employee. For in- 
two employers with an equally large number of em- 
ees are engaged in the same business as competitors. 
of them, scrupulous than the other, cuts wages. 
unmarried man or the man with a wife can get along on 
cut, and they accept the cut, but the man with a wife and 
or five children can barely subsist, yet he, too, must accept 
Now, the other employer must cut all his employees 
« driven out of the business, 
Collective bargaining relieves the employers of such risks, 
costs are rendered certain during the term of the bargain, 
ihe workingman secures better wages than he singly could 


chooses and 


i 


One less 


Lif 
Collective bargaining can only be effective through the labor 
\s | have had occasion to suy heretofore, formerly the rela- 
of labor and capital were found in all our law books 
the chapter of “ Master and servant.” But a profound 

has come in these relations. 
ughtful men are beginning to realize that every human 
ent entering into production has a right to a voice in the 
of the joint product of labor and capital, and that labor 
much right to say what share of the joint product capital 
as capital has to say what share labor shall have, 
hey can not agree there is the “ lockout” or the “ strike,” 
xluction stops, while the general public, that is a thou- 
mes more interested in the operation of that railroad or 
ne or industry than either the employer or employee, 
financial wreck or starvation. So the general public is 
ed not only that labor shall have an equitable share of 
product, but on the score of its own financial interests. 
istory of strikes has been that the “ hot-heads” resort 
idation and violence. The employers hire armed bands 


Ve 


ccrtons and strike breakers to protect their property. 
occur. Criminations and recriminations are hurled 
i forth. Glib-tongued orators fire the passions of the 


rhe local police, usually in sympathy with the crowd, 
jess to preserve order. The sheriff appeals to the gov- 
No government worthy of the name can permit the vio- 
of Jaw and order, and it sends its military to 
the public peace. 

what are the rights in this matter’? 

iu man’s right to strike is incontestable, and 


forees 


need 


he 


reason; but the other man’s right to work is equally 
luble, and interference with either should not be per- 
other hand, in all the public utilities, in which 


so vitally concern the general public, and especially 

‘of policemen, men voluntarily entering such service 
contract to serve for specified wages during a specified 
thout the right to strike or to be discharged so long as 
ract is complied with. 

d, the right of free speech and orderly publie assemblage 
mstitutional right of every American citizen. But the 
free speech, as well said by the gentleman from Texas, 

oO an the right to slander or excite violence against 
r iman, nor to slander the Government or incite others 

nce against the Government. The Constitution provides 

ny changes in the Government that the deliberate judg- 
the majority of the citizens deems necessary may be 


the right of employers hire armed bands should 
y confined to guards employed within the premises to 
the property or, perhaps, be altogether prohibited, leay- 
liability for losses upon the county whose duty it is to 
His property, 

i, the recognition 


to 
atl 
I 


that labor is entitled to a voice in 


nS 


sion of the joint product of labor and capital not only | 


to a living wage, but to a real partnership in the 


‘ir. Speaker, strikes for higher wages we have seen 
vithout anxiety. My sympathy is always with the work- 
when he makes a just demand for better wages and 
conditions, But if union labor means to take society by 
oat to enforce “class rule,” if it means to run the 
vent for the benefit of its own particular class, if union 
some ever to the “Reds,” instead of a beneficence it 


l 
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becomes a deadly menace to American institutions. Tenorant 
men, thoughtless men, evil men, are advocating “ class rule.” 

The Roman Senate confidently laid its taxes upon the lands 
outside the walls of Rome when Hannibal and his army were 
encamped thereon, and though the end came not yet, Rome, 
imperial in power, rolling in wealth, smothered in luxury, 
vice gilded, greed enthroned, public spirit dead, the masses in 
servitude under class rule, and Rome, that 
hills and from her throne of beauty 
into helpless and colossal ruin. 

I am not an alarmist. ‘This is 
Our forefathers fought to destroy 


on her 
ruled the world, toppled 


Sul sevel 


rule.” 
The stratifies 


le COUNLES for ‘class 


ea : ae 
class rule 


tion of society into “ classes” will dk Stroy the Republic An 
honest ballot is the only ruler the Republic will tolerate. No 
man has greater confidence in the ultimate good sense of the 


American people than I. Ll have confidence in the patriotism of 
the American-bred workingman. No man has greater faith 
than-I that the American people will work out their destiny to 
the most commanding place in all God’s green earth, bui 
‘eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” [Applause.] 
Behind this strike designing men are preaching the hideou 


doctrines of hate and spoliation, the I. W. W., “ syndicalism, 
“ Bolshevism,” “direct action.” The revolutionary doctrines 
that permeate France, that have tied up the industries of 
England and brought her to her knees, doctrines that have 
destroyed Russia and swilled that unhappy land in misery and 
blood, have found a footing in this country. In this land of 


liberty, dedicated to the equality of all men before the law, 
renegude Americans are found who advocate the destruction 
of all government by violence. The honest American working 
mah, hundreds of thousands of them, in the labor unions are 
not ready to Russianize America. Are they ready, then, to fol 


low leaders who cloak evil design under the strike? Of course 
this brund of leaders want to win the strike. That will giv 
them popularity, leadership. The honest, conservative leaders 
will be shelved, and they will take control. Then they can 


“regard the workers as pawns or putty to be manipulated as 
they choose,” as they boast they have done. 

These doctrines have been covertly and stealthily preached 
for years in this country by wild-eyed fanatics of foreign 
portation who nothing of our people or institutions 
Ignorant foreigners who came here to escape oppression were 


im 


know 


a fertile field for this murderous propaganda. It grew in the 
dark. Now it has been brought into the open and advocate 
by American leaders of great labor unions, and the doctrines of 
the “revolution ” are widespread. 

Hear what one of the leaders of the steel workers’ strike 
says, not in the heat of passion, but in the deliberate pages 


of a book which he has published. 
He declares himselt 


Che syndiealist ignores all laws so fa 
purpose. 


a syndicalist and says: 


He proposes to wrest from the capitalist vy force the industries th 
have stolen. ; ‘ 
The workers will seize control of the social wal of prod tion and 


operate them in their own interest 

The workers wring from their employers whatever concessions t! 
ean. They don’t remain content with these concessions, and 
they are able they proceed to win more. They are insatiable. and whe) 


as soon a 


the general strike proves their ability to do so they will have 
scruples against expropriating the capitalist The capitalists 
thieves and have no right to their property. 


The syndicalist is unscrupulous in his choice of weapons He allow 
no considerations of loyalty, patriotism, religion, honor, duty tand 
in the way of his adoption of effective tactics. 

The syndicalist is a radical opponent of law and order He is goin 
to strip the capitalists of their property, law or no law 

Along with the slave ideal of a fair day’s pay for a fair day's work 
must go the idiotic doctrine of the harmony of interests of capital and 
labor which many labor leaders are so fond of enunciating 

The workers must give up their present rapid rate of work and 
systematically saboting their work turn out as little as possibl it 


The syndicalists are the most potent force in the labor movement 

Speaking of the great French railroad strike 

They were the life of the strike, The rest of the workers were litt 
better than pawns or putty to be manipulated as the militants chos 

I have been grieved and surprised to learn that Mr. Gompers 
has publicly become the apologist for the man who could advo 
eate such doctrines, on the ground that he had abandoned them 

IL do not think the brain that could conceive such hellish doc 
trines ever could return to the ways of sanity. [Applause. | 

Just such men are loudly proclaiming the constitutional 
right of “free speech” under a Constitution they are striving 
to destroy. What consummate impudence for “ radical oppo 
nents of law and order,’ who have considerations for 
patriotism, religion, honor, duty, or loyalty,” to bleat about the 


“no 


right of free speech or free assembly in this or any other 
country. 

These doctrines are absolutely opposed to American ideals 
They are of foreign importation. They come from lands tht 
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have no conception of American institutions. Those peoples do 
not know anything but rule. The only argument they 
recognize is force and the bludgeon. As President Wilson has 
well said, ‘They do not understand us, they do not look in 
the same direction as the American people do,” and I can not, 
for the life of me, understand why the President now wants to 
hook us up with them in a league of nations without amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, the genius of our institutions is Americanism. 
Americanism means freedom of speech, of press, of opportunity. 
It means government by the consent of the governed. It means 
liberty regulated by law. 

lt is devotion to a great social ideal founded on the equality 
of all men before the law. [Applause.] 

It isa passion for freedom, for justice. 

It is hatred of tyranny and oppression, of special privilege, 
und of class rule. [Applause.] 

Americanism is challenged. Every Democrat, every Republi- 
can, every loyal citizen, who believes in the principles the fathers 

nded down to us, all men who love the American flag, should 
stand together to repel these hideous doctrines of foreign impor- 
tation. Whatever you may think about the labor union or the 
‘closed ” or the “open” shop, men who love the concepts of 
American liberty must stand together and with open minds estab- 
lish justice to all citizens after the American fashion of fair 
dealing. 

Whatever you may say, whatever faults you may find, what- 
ever imperfections may exist, Americanism has done more for 
the human race, more to make men free, happier, better fed, 
hetter clothed, larger minded, broader visioned than any other 
Government ever devised by man. [Applause.] 

It is the bounden duty of every man who loves American 
freedom to take up the challenge and root out these pernicious 


class 


S 


Is 
doctrines, 
‘The American Congress should lead in a campaign of educa- 
on. From these Halls should go out a propaganda of the truth. 
as a rule, are fair-minded; they can be reached by a candid 
ntation of the facts. The mass of foreigners 
and the foreign-tainted Americans, deceived by 
are plain men acting according to their light, 
standing in darkness. The truth will be a lamp 
feet. Every newspaper, every foreign-language news- 
iould be flooded with plain statements of what Ameri- 
nd what syndicalism is, appealing to common sense, 


hope of the common man. 


ssionate pres 
ir midst 
lea lers 


} 
wey are 


anism is the 
opaganda of Americanism effec- 
shall the proper time intro- 
joint committee of the House 
ll be, by practical, systematic 
ie American system of 


Che onl Wa LO 1nak tne pr 
an I 
ution providing for a 
he 
. Sila 

for tl} 
il ‘ tO I i 


a7 
ail 


iXmpire of the commonalty. Her 
ld that represents a land where 
such abilities and capacities as 
his own fortunes, 
d by class, rank, or privilege. [Applause. ] 
» balance of time, and I 
my remarks in the REcorp. 
‘nan yields back two minutes, 


mf Wwol 


work out 


t 
I 
Mr. Chairman, I yield back the mv 
ons to extend 
a 7 »>x 4 
LIRM ihe 
animMous 


"a pause. ] 





vent! 
consent 
The Chair hears none. 
) minutes to the gentleman from 
Applause. ] 
thairman, I with 
speeches which have just been 
a great deal of good if every 
es could listen to the speeches which 
from Texas [Mr. Brack] 
iusylvania [Mr. Hurines]. There 
Americanism is sound at the 
who take a gloomy view of the 
I am rather of the o that this country and 
eople have met and overcome all trials of government 
have preceded this day, that we and those who 
ll be able to do as much for this country and for the 
as did those who preceded us. There are to-day 
people in America, whether knowingly or un 
‘ Ts who are doing all that they can to 
ine the confidence of the people in this Government. 
W. W., for instance, who proclaim the fact that they 
iance t or any other Government and that 


Mr. ¢ listened 


it would do 


Sentlehiah 
thie rentvieltanl ron a4 
) westion in the worl that 
core, and I 


ain not one ot ti ‘ 


nnioOn as 


\ il 
orid at large 
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hot, 


ndern 
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» in internationalism, are frankly and openly fighting 
Then there is another class of men 
situations, men who take advantage of 


vovernment. 


advantage 
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unbuttressed | 
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the law, to get the best of their fellow citizens. For instance 
we have heard a great deal in recent months of the profiteer 
Now, the man, in my opinion, gentlemen, who takes advantac 
of a situation or takes advantage of a law to make money out 


t 


of the sufferings and the needs of the people is as great a) 
enemy to American institutions as the ignorant I. W. W. [Ap 


plause. ] 

I introduced a resolution just the other day asking the Feu- 
eral Trade Commission to look into and report at once upon thi 
spread that has come between crude cotton oil and refined cot 
ton oil. My excuse, if I may have one, for bringing that int, 
this discussion, is this: Every man knows the conditions exis; 
ing in his own locality. I know the situation in mine; yoy 
know the situation in yours. August of last year there wis 


meeting held here in this city in which it was agreed that the 
differential between crude cotton oil and refined cotton oj) 


would be 15 cents a gallon. Now, you gentlemen must remem 
ber that we people of the South who grow cotton seed sell the 
seed to the mills upon the basis of the price of crude cotton oil. 
and that crude cotton oil is sold by the oil mill to the refinery 
and refined and made a wholesome and palatable food for hy- 
man consumption. The basis of what the mass of the people 
have to pay for the food is based upon the price of refined 
cottonseed oil 

We, in other words, sell our cotton seed based upon the price 
of crude. You buy the food product based upon the pric 
of refined. Now, at a meeting held in my State not long since, 
it has been stated—and this information is from a letter thai 
has been written to me by the commissioner of agriculture of 
my State—that instead of the differential to-day between crude 
eotton oil and refined cotton oil being 15 cents, it is, in a num 
ber of cases, 60 cents, In other words, the spread between the 
erude and refined has gone in one year from 15 cents a g 
to 60 cents a gallon. 

Now, mark you, in all that spread not one cotton farnx 
the South has benefited a copper cent. In that spread not on 
man Who crushes the cotton seed into the crude oil has benefited 
The men who have been made to suffer by that tr 
mendous spread are the mass of the people who have ha 
buy this product in order to keep body and soul together. 

You and I may argue about the high cost of living as long us 
we will; Congress can do a certain amount of good, it can pass 
certain legislation; the State legislatures can supplement th: 
legislation with other legislation; but it does seem to me 
one of the most effective ways of reducing the cost of liv s 
that, whenever it comes to the knowledge of an individual M: 
ber of Congress that conditions are abnormal to the food 
and feed raised in his district, he ought to make it known to 1! 
American people, so that the profiteers and those who ar 
ing advantage of the people’s wants will have the pitiles 
of publicity turned upon them. 

In the final analysis, gentlemen, this a Govern! 
public opinion, and beyond every other consideration and : 
every law of the land, the great mass of public opinion 
last, what determines the action of this people. [Appla 

I hope the resolution I offered will be promptly report 


on 


as 


is 


| the committee and adopted, and I hope that the Federal ‘ 


to extend his remarks. | 


Commission will investigate this matter—and it can do it 
two or three days—and that they will make such 


mendations as will show up the conscienceless profitecri 


len 31 


those who buy the crude oil, refine it for human consut 
| and then sell it to the people at such an enormous diffe: 
These things, in my opinion, will cure themselves if giv: 


come | 


licity. 

These two classes that I spoke of a minute ago are 
that undermine the confidence of the great mass of the | 
in this Government—the man at the top and the man at 
tom. ‘The saying of the old French writer, whose name 
me, is truer of America than it is of any other country 
world-—that “ society like a pie; there is an uppel 
and a lower crust, but the real meat is in between.” [App! 
That is the saving grace of the situation to-day. No per 
soviet, Bolshevistic theories can gain ground in Ameri 
good sense of our people will prevent it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Lo! 
has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. 
is at last the land of opportunity. We can assimilate and 
assimilated the foreigner in the past. The foreigner () 
against our Government is the foreigner that does not ul 
stand the genius of our institutions. If he does not b 
assimilated, my experience is that his children do become -\! 
cans, and they realize this outstanding fact about our Go 


Is 


oes 
mse 


Mr. Chairman, I yield tive minutes 0 


This American country 0 
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form: that collateral, save enough to pay for them and take 
them oul of the banks that inflation will continue. War obli- 
sitions held by the Federal reserve banks have been declining, 
with some ups and downs, until last week, and if it can be 
uccepled as true that the Government has reached the peak of 
its borrowing will soon again continue to decline, unless this 
Congress should adopt some wildly extravagant policy which 
would require us to raise a billion or two billion dollars more, 
piled on top of the tremendous debt and responsibilities we 
ilready have. 

If we should adopt such a policy, whether to pay a so-called 
hbohnus to the splendid young men who have survived the Great 
War and are now nearly all back at their former occupations 
in civil life or in pursuance of some of the other extravagant 
ideas of governmental activities that have their advocates, we 
would put back the wheels of progress a year or more. Another 
sreat bond Issue would be necessary, just when the Treasury 
Department is making every effort—and with apparent suc- 
cess—to avoid another bond issue, and to obtain necessary funds 
io take care of the deficits existing between tax collections at a 
slightly lower rate of interest. Further increases in the tax 
burdens of the Nation would doubtless also be necessary. There 
would be a further inevitable inflation of credit and of cur- 
reney, and instead of reducing the cost of living, in which we 
have reason to believe we have made some start, we would 
send prices kiting up again, and start again the whole train of 
evils which we are so earnestly seeking to amend and to find 
. cure for. For my part, I do not believe that any considerable 
number of returned soldiers would want us to do that if they 
understood the situation, and I think that a great many of them 
do understand it, because comparatively few have been influ- 
enced by the propaganda which has been so persistently carried 
i among them by those who have been advocating this so- 
alled bonus. I am sure that they do not want any effort made 
to measure the value of their great services to the country in 
dollars and cents, or to have anything done that would injure 
the country or prevent its recovery from the effects of the war. 
Applause. ] 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. In making an estimate of the amount of inflation 
(hat would be expressed in currency, is it proper to say that the 
difference between the increase in the business transactions and 
the increase in Federal issues would measure that inflation? 
rhe increase of the business transactions since the war, accord- 

to the committee that was appointed—the committee of 12, 
representing 12 great universities of the country—the increase 
vas from 13 per cent to 20 per cent, while the increase of the 
lederal reserve notes was something like 60 per cent, I think. 

Mr. PLATT. Well, offhand and without studying the ques- 
tion, T think that might be a fair measure of inflation, or give 
some idea of it, provided you take the whole stock of money 
outside of (he Treasury and Federal reserve banks. You can not 
imeasure inflation by increase of Federal reserve notes alone 
vhen other kinds of money may be decreasing in volume. 

Mr. FESS. The whole stock of money increased even more 
than that. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman is mistaken about that, I think, 
The whole stock of money has been decreasing. I have here a 
September bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board, and there are 
-ome rather interesting things in it—page 838. The peak of our 
vold, the highest point of the gold stock in the country, was 
reached in April, 1917. Then it was a little bit over $3,121,- 
(WHO.000, It has been below that sinee. At the end of July last 


it was down below $3,000,000,000, or $2,989,000,000. The peak 
of all kinds of money outside of the Treasury was reached in 
Novetiber last, when it was $5,993,000,000. The peak of the 


Federal reserve notes, until last week, was reuched in December 
last, $2,684,000,000, The stock of money outside of the Treasury 
has been going down ever since last November. It has gone down 
from $5.993,000,000 to $5,777,000,000 August 1-and to $5,743,- 
00,000 September 1. That is from the September Treasury 
statement. The October 1 statement is not out yet. 

Mr. FESS. The measure of gold in quantity would be in- 
creased by our receiving gold from Europe in payment of hal- 
anees. But that was stopped before the war, or about the 
middle of the first year of the war, by our loaning immense 
amounts of money or credits to Europe to take the place of their 
sending gold. We sent both the credit and munitions, the stocks 
of goods, and no money really went over there. It is simply a 
book transaction 7 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. Our loans were simply credit fer goods 


boug! ere, 
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Mr. FESS. And no gold came over here to pay for th 
ance? 

Mr. PLATT. Not after April, 1917. 

Mr. FESS. That is what I mean. Consequently the stv, 
gold decreasing does not mean that the stock of mone 
decreased. The stock of money would increase. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman fro) 
York has expired 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, may I have a few minuie- 
to answer these questions? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentley) 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York j 
nized for two minutes more. 

Mr. FESS. My point was that it is casy to underst:) 
the stock of gold did not increase after a certain time, }) 
that was answered by our immense credits to Europe | 
the place of credit balances. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; but the total stock of all kinds of jy), 
outside of the Treasury has not increased since November, j4)s 

Mr. FESS. No. There is no chance for it to increas 
we would bring it from Europe. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman has just mentioned the eyes, 
increase in the Federal reserve notes. My point is that iher. 
has been a certain decrease in gold and some decrease in naijioys 
bank notes, and that the total volume of money outside of 
Treasury has not increased since last November, so thi; 
increase in prices since last November can not be laid 
total increase in the stock of money in circulation. | « 
add that most of the gold is in the vaults of the Federa! yes 
agents as part of the collateral for Federal reserve not: 

Mr. FESS. My point is that business transactions sinc 
war have increased something like 20 per cent; the amu 
money in circulation has increased something like 60 per 

Mr. PLATT. I do not think that is true. 

Mr. FESS. I think itis true. That is the report of the 
mission which was appointed especially to look into this thi 
and the commission made its report, and the report was tha 
business transactions of the Government were increased | 
20 per cent, while the money increase was more than 60 je! 

Mr. PLATT. They took the Federal reserve notes alone 
did not look at the rest of the situation, or they did not elim 
the gold with Federal reserve agents. 

Mr. FESS. No. I am speaking of the money at | 
think that there is a distinetive inflation, and it is not he 
the price of articles is so high, but because the value of 1 
is cheap. It is an increase of price without an increase 

Mr, PLATT. I think there is a certain amount of wha 
be called inflation, due to the Federal reserve notes issued \ 
war paper as part of the collateral, but it was inevita) 
this should happen with such tremendous bond issues and | 
If we can escape another bond issue, it should auton 
reduce itself. Federal reserve notes will not sta) 
there is a demand for them. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman 
York has again expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minut 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Krvxe}. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois i> 
for two minutes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, in the time granted me I desi) 
to send up and have read at the Clerk’s desk a com 
received this morning from the Hon. Frank Abbey, of ! 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A COMMUNICATION FROM A “ TIRED BUSINESS MA 

I have been held up, held down, sandbagged, walked on 
tened out, and squeezed. First by the United States G a 
Federal war tax, Liberty loan bonds, thrift stamps, war-sav)! rt 
for State, county, and other taxes, capital stock tax, and <u ix 
and by every society and organization that inventive minc 
and extract whatever I may or may not possess. 

The Government has so governed my business that | 
who owns it. p 3) 

I am inspected, suspected, «examined, reexamined, infor 
restrained, and commanded, so that I don't know who l : 
am, or why I am here. 

All that I know is that I am supposed to be an inexhau pr 
of money for every human need, desire, or hope of the hur 
because I will not sell all I have and go out and beg, )o 
money to give away, I have been cussed, discussed, hoy cot 
talked about, lied to, lied about, held up, hung up, robb 
ruined; and the only reason I am clinging to life Is to se 
ing off next, 

{Applause and laughter. | 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no furthe debate, 


will read. ia i 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield tive mi 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Lankronp]. 
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CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized | tural Department was 20,519 motor trucks and other motor 
e minutes. | hicles, making in al total assignment for road making o 
LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, at this time I want to say 27,825 motor vehicles. Sixty-seven hundred motor trucks were 

few words more about the effort to put a tariff on potash. actually delivered i here vere 14.950 motor vehicles assigned 
1 ess of what may be said in defense of other tariff | to the Bureau of Roads, but which had not been delivered o1 


> 


‘s, this one is without a valid defense. | August 22. The reason assigned by the War Department fo1 





























i 
I was speaking along this line a few days ago the gentle- | not delivering any more motor trucks or road machinery was 
Illinois [Mr. Denrson] asked whether or not I favored | that Congress had repealed the law providing for the distribu- 
n wheat. I replied, Chat is another question. And | tion of road-building machinery. It seems that th ilge Advo- 
\ tariff that would help the cotton producer or wheat | cate General made a technical ruling that section 5 of the sundry 
oO! both, to be paid by eve ry body who eats bread and | civil bill passed DY Congress, which b« ea ] mm Ul th 
ould be a fairer protective tariff than is ordi- | of July, repealed this provision in the Post Office bill providin 
St suggested by the Republicans for the distrib of these trucks. N , 1 am not going t 
means argues that it is right » collect a tariff | discuss the ruling of the Judge Advo¢ General, but IL am 
millions of farmers and their families for a half dozen | goi } i : mb the two ] ms. J 
rporatior follows 
leman from Nebraska [Mr. Kin )]) said on this} & To Tit pl 
at the potash tariff would cost the farmers | ve Z ) 2 the yur} s 
othin He is much in error about th folk 
facts? I quote from a let written to He Ss I v i 
.. Crisp, of the Ways and Means Committee, and the a 5 rh 
- ; : \ ' } I ] t ‘ 
of the Georgia delegation | he Hon. Lem B. | ; War Denart ' tal for use in ' mprovet 
of the b i f markets of the department of ways nd tin i di t I } bh g ‘ 
(eorZzlia > 
ed and fourts s tl g year a5 t { | i 
ertilizers i ! ‘ y er had I ! 1¢ \ a 
umed 1 ! LO y t ) I i 
onnage 18 i phosphate ; t ) ) 
nown as that id p } I ! 
ade the potash averages about 3 units to the ton) ; 65 
ated goods, which will erage 24 units to th ‘ . . ; 
rs we wi y that 1.000.000 tons of fertil r co! | rs I Crvi Cl pl itl . 
of Geor contains potash Two hundred thou 1 the fis e% ene ew ow, 1920, t 
oods would ree 3 units to the tor 600,000 ur 
. ; : I S 
fifty thousand ns of ammoniated goods at 23 un 
625,000 units of potash, making the total consumption I 
25,000 units during the peak season of 1914 id su 
sh to the farme rs that 5 ~ I iver; - ‘ at , the 
oposed increase to $2.50 pei nit wo ne he G 
of p sh cost ou } 7.5000 ! i i 
? } } : or : 
hi proposed i t tion a a n eng 
of Georgia alon nough money o f 
CO irthouse i ear ! le State TI I 2 dt ) ti Me h 
from th Li rs ( ir ehoug i dut 
of thi : - 5 ! 
] 1 
{ \ VOlLiM« i 
) luda , ( | 
I at { 
} it 
{ ‘ ] ( 1) 
)) l _ f yt ~ i 
mcert War Dep 
t tl mst 
? T ~~ 
\ \ 
‘ th i 
Lv « ’ { ral D 
5 I 14 
Dep 
‘ l i Ne t 
pli oO sé 
j I ‘ T ~ 
) a he ! O 
i > 1 ’ ‘ 
di \ ) t ! thes 
Phi I } infor 1) { 
timnel that re ai etl re 130.000 mot 
Li A i ne 4} ‘ ’ 
i} The ak 4 es n stead of } in ) ] ~ \ j Oo ) ( ( 
\ lau | dint \ I Lo 
i} L vield 10 mi “ entl from { CO ) sf 
b O\' eo | Ty i 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- | 15,000 automobil rucks that have re yD 
uppropriation bill passed by the last Congress, yorth f m S2.000 to so,000 per Tt! ! 1 { m 
n the 29th ef February, contained an ap- | $30,000,000 to $45,000,000 right thet | 
00,000,000 for roads. It also carried an order | departments « nil S s = 
T . . . ¥ 
VYepartment should turn over to the Agricultural | and this provision in ti ost OF i Ss 
he distributed among the several States, all its; important provi ' ¥ ropria- 
hinery. This road machinery consisted of au- | tion of $200,000,000. WI i ( y moto 
rollers, cement mixers, and all the equipment | trucks and r ! mvery m 
(d building. After a good deal of formality | truck manufacturing est: Ly]ir the United Stat Has 
nd the making of inventories lasting several | orders for a yea a year a ihe n motor trucks, 
Department started in to apportion the surplus | and State highway departments can not procure them for ma 
. mn 4 . 1 my ly hy ' “I 
ichinery. The total allotment to the Agricul-| months. Thi e is oO ther hig] nachine Now 
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I say it is wrong for the War Department to hold these trucks 
that by an act of Congress have been ordered to-be turned over 
to the highway department. The Judge Advocate General 


quibbles over the interpretation of this law which was plain 
and simple, while thousands of motor trucks und other road 
machinery are not being used and are rusting and growing old, 
and when the highway departments of the several States are 
in such great need of them for a great public use, road building. 
{[ think it is something that this Congress ought to take cog- 
nizance of, und that we ought to have legislation, and have it 
right away, to the effect that the War Department should turn 
over forthwith the trucks and road machinery which we directed 
it to turn over in the act of Congress. 

I can not conceive of any reason for the War Department hold- 
these and roud inachinery that it has no 
for, the law they cite would indicate, that the 
War Department be paid for the trucks and machinery by the 
Agricultural Department. In other words, the War Depart- 
ment wanted the Government to put its hands in one pocket 
and take money out and put ic in another pocket, the pocket 
of the War Department. In the meantime the work on national 


ing LrTuCKS 


use unless, as 
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further | 


highways, the most important public work undertaken for 
years, is being crippled for lack of motor trucks and other | 
valuable road machinery. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes 

Mr. ROSE. Is it not a fact that a great deal of highway 
construction is being held back by the various States because 


he Judge Advoeate General? 
Chere is no doubt of it. 


of this ruling of 1 


Mr. BROWNE. 


Che CHAIRMAN rhe time of the gentleman from Wiscon 
sin has expired. 

Mr. BROWNE. L should like to have two minutes imore 

Mr. FORDNEY 1 vield two minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROSE. I have a communication from the highway com- 
missioner of the State of Pennsylvania complaining about this 


ruling of the Judge Advocate General. 

Mr. BROWNE Almost every highway department in the 
United States is clomoring for these motor trucks that they can 
not get. Think 15.000 inotor trucks would mean at least 
3 or 4 trucks, besides the other road equipment that T have 
mentioned, for every county in the United States. And just as 
quickly unty got these trucks it would see that they were 
taken care of and housed every night instead of going to waste 
the way a great many of them necessarily are, because the War 
Department can 


f it 


as a ¢ 


hot 


or automobile trucks and other equipment that it has 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. BROWNE. Certainly. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Were these trucks and other things as- 
signed to county highway commissioners or to the States? 

Mr. BROWNE. ‘They were assigned to the Agricultural De- 
partment, and the Agricultural Department was to distribute 
them among the several States the same as road money is dis- 
tributed—one-third according to population, one-third according 
fo area, and one-third according to the number of rural routes. 


is 


Mr. BARBOUR. But it intended that the counties shall 
trucks to use in the construction of their highways? 


LLIOSe 


nave 

Mr. BROWNE That depends upon their own State highway 
laws. They will be turned over to the various State highway 
commissions, to | ised according to their State laws on Fed- 
eral-aid highwiays. 

Mr. KING. And if they do they did in Illinois they will 
lense them out to a contractor for construction work and col- 
lect the money. That is the way they have been doing it there. 

Mr. BROWNE, But trucks can not be bought, and they are 

t being used here. They should be working on the roads, not 
| in idle . } wt © 

I introduced io solution yesterday to have these trucks 
“und this othe chinery turned over. There is another 
hill introduced 

Mr. KINKAID Wi ‘ ehtieman vield? 

Mr. BROWNE. Ye 

Mr. KINKAID I ntleman addressing himself to the 


hill which is pending to clear up this legal question ? 


Mr. BROWNE ] ddressing myself to the resolution J 
ntroduced yesterday 

Mr. INTNKAID. The gentleman is aware that there is a bill 
pending, troduced by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
IKK AHN | *? 

Mr. BROWNI 1 am 

Mr. KINKAID. Why can not we get consideration of that 
bill? 

Mr. BROWNIE. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. KEINIKATD \nd relieve this situation. 


take proper care of the immense number | 


; department 
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Mr. BROWNE. $ ‘That bill was introduced on Septem) 
has the approval of every department affected—the \. 
partment, Navy Department, the Secretary of Agriculty), 
partment of Good Roads, the Post Office Departmen; ad] 
ean not for my part see why that bill is not brough; 
once and these automobile trucks distributed among tho 
States as Congress desired and provided in explicit |, 
in the Post Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. KINKAID. We ought to ask for a rule to hay 
brought up and passed. 

Mr. BROWNE. ‘The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE. § Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it not a fact that the use of the tye 
the highway commission would make possible a more cs ye; 
expenditure of the Government aid in highway constry 
and enable the State to carry out the program of the 
ment of highways, without which it can not be 
retarded ? 

Mr. BROWNE. I think the gentleman is correct. ©), ») 
of the highways of the United States they are ysj or 
and wagons and carrying only 1 yard of dirt, whe 
mobile will carry 5 or 6 yards, or five or six times ss y) 
as a team, and the truck, with an arrangement for loading. y 
go so much faster that one man can with a good motor | 
do as mueh work as six or eight men with teams o; 
resolution (H. J, Res. 221) providing for the di 

motor-propelled vehicles xnd motor equipment 
has passed an act, approved February vs ) 
known as an act making appropriations for the service of the p> 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, i920. 
other purposes, and section 7 of said act provides as follow 

“That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, ; 
his discretion to transfer to the Secretary of Agricul! 
ible war material, equipment, and supplies not needed 
the War Department, but suitable for the y 
provement of highways, und that the same be distri! 
the highway departments of the several States to 
constructed in whole or in part by Federal aid, such d 
be made upon a value basis of distribution the san 
the Federal aid road act, approved July 11, 1916 
ithe Secretary of Agriculture at his discretion may 1% 
distribution not to exceed 10 per cent of such mat 
and supplies for use in the construction of nationa 
other roads constructed under his direct supervision 

And 
hereas there ar 
assigned to the 


Cth 
depai 


Joint 


Whereas Congress 


poses of 


V 


“ 


14,950 motor trucks now available t 
Btreau of Public Roads, Department \ 
which have not been transferred to said bureau; and 
"hereas the Bureau of Public Roads has demands f 
State highway commissions for said trucks for the bui 
provement of highways constructed in whole or in | 
aid: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of 
authorized and directed to transfer to the Secretary of A 
motor trucks, war material, equipment, and supplie> 
the purpose of the War Department but suitable fo 
provement of highways, and that the same distrib 
highway departments of the several States to be used 
structed in whole or in part by Federal aid, such di 
made upon a value basis of distribution the same as } 
Federal aid road act approved July 11, 1916: Provided, 1 
retary of Agriculture at his discretion may reserve fro! 
bution not to exceed 10 per cent of said trucks, ma 
and supplies for use in the construction of nation 
other roads constructed under his direct supervisior 
ther, That any State receiving any of said property 
improvement of public highways shall, as to the pro 
reimburse the Department of Agriculture for all amou! 

to the War Department for reimburse! 
charges upon said property: Provided, however, That 
propelled vehicles, motor equipment, or other war 
transferred to the Agricultural Department for the pul 
tioned than said Department of Agriculture shall c 
ciently used for such purposes within a reasonabl 


transicr, 


\ 


~ 


Var be, a 


be 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT O1 
BUREAL 
Washington, D 


Neptl 


ile Epwirp bk. DROWNE, 


liouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
" 


My Dear Sir: Ihave your letter of September 2 
the transfer of motor trucks from surplus war equipn 
highway departments under the provisions of section ¢ « 
appropriation act of February 28, 1919. Answering 
the order they are given, I have to state as follows 

1. The War Department is not at present and hi 
four weeks made any transfers of motor-propelled \ 
equipment under the provisions of the above act, 

2. There have been actually shipped by the War De 
mately 6,700 trucks to the various State highway depa! 

8 Trucks have been received by all the States, T! 
20,519 trucks was made on the same basis that Feder 
apportioned to the various States. On August 22 this 
notified by the War Department that no further tran 
made until Congress had passec additions! legislatio! 


yn 


Advoeate General of the Army ruled that section v Of tl" 7 of 
bill approved July 19, 1919, repealed that part of * r. witl 
Post Office appropriation act in so far as it related to ae I 

out funds, of motor-propelled vehictes and motor equi) bt 1 


House 


and Senate Military Affairs Committees ar 








to insure the continuance of the transfer of surplus war 

rials, equipment, and supplies as originally planned by Congress. 
We believe that-the War Department now has on hand approxi- 

18,000 or 20,000 motor trucks for which they have not issued 

instructions. ‘These should be available for transfer to the 
if Congress passes the required legislation. 

the War Department is refusing to turn over trucks at the present 
the reason is that given in my answer to your third query. 

uid requisite legislation not be passed the State of Wisconsin will 


tion 


ng 
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least 217 motor trucks, and these of the better makes, such as 
ds and Pierce-Arrows 
\ truly, yours, 
rue If. MACDONALD 
ants Chief of Bureau 
Wan DEvAnTMENT, 
PenCUASE, STORAGE, AND TRAFFIC DIVISION, 
Orrick OF THE DIRECTOR OF SALES, 
Washington, September 2, 1919. 
vARD KE. BROowNk, 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
‘ean Mr. Browne: The Assistant Secretary of War has referred | 


(tice your letter to him of September 25, requesting information 


vehicles. 


ief of the Motor Trausport Corps advises that the total number 
vehicles, including passenger cars, trucks, motorcycles, trailers, 
les, purchased by the War Department for use in the United 
ipproximately 180,000 
hould be deducted first of all from this figure the machines 
hecome unserviceable and which have been sold in the 
are how being sold at various storage depots, camps, etc... 
iuction, This office has already approved for sale over 5,000 
of this type, aod the Motor Transport Corps estimate that 
several thousand similar vehicles to be disposed of. 
have been transferred to all Government departments to date 
ly 22,000 vehicles. There was transferred to the Agricul- 
riment, Bureau of VPublic Ruads, 12,875 vehicles out of a 
nment to that department of 27,825. The remaining 14,950 


ssigned to the Department of Agriculture, Bureau ot Public 
if not transferred, are being held temporarily by the War De- 
ending action by Congress on legislation now pending author- 
irther transfer without an appropriate transfer of funds. 
iining Government departments have requisitioned their ap- 
total requirements, Any further surplus of motor vehicles, 


that may be declared will be available for disposal outside 
ral Government 
sive you any further information on this matter do not 
call on me, 
trully 
(GUY ITUTCHINSON, 
tssistant Director of Nales 
MADISON, WIS., September 30, 191 
] DROW NE, 
Representative Washington, D. ¢ 
CONGRESSMAN: I have yours of the 25th instant relative to 
ment to be received by the several States from the War 
or use in highway construction 
‘ * * . . 
work is reviving to such a tremendous extent that this sur 


worth to the States many times the money which the 


ould probably get for it at forced sale, and 1 believe that 
Department should be made to inal od on its original 
pecially as to motor truck 
lest regards, I am, 
ery sincerely, 
WISCONSIN III iW : COMA SLON, 
iy A. R. Hirst, 
Ntate Ilighiwan Eunaine 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
1 STORAGE, AND TRAFFIC DIVISION, 
OPFICE OF THE DireECTOR OF SA s 
Washington, March 78, 1919. 
Ek. DROWNE, 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
ietter of February 27 to the Secretary of War has been re 
he office of the Director of Sales for reply. Relative to the 


of surplus war supplies conforming with the provisions of 


. Col, A. O, Seaman, executive officer, Motor Transport Corps, 
the disposal of all surplus motor-vehicle equipment to be 
ferred to other Government agencies in accordance with 
to road machinery, the bulk of this class of machinery was 
Construction Division and was generally rented from various 
lt is practically impossible at this time to locate Govern- | 
machinery not in use. The Construction Division is ask- | 
inventory, specializing in road and other contractor’s | 
of April 1. Th inventory should be compiled in the 
Construction Division some time between April 15 and 25. 
ted that you get in touch with Col. Seaman immediately | 
to motor vehicles, and about April 20 if you would com 
th Maj. W. M. Crunden, Chief Building Materials Division, 


Director of Sales, Munitions Duilding, 
to give you definite information 
ad-building machinery, 

ully 


probably he 


concerning 


would 





C. W. HARE, 
Director of Sales 


HAIRMAN, 

ORDNEY. Myr. Chairman, I yield: 
om Indiana [Mr, FArrrienp}. 
AIRFIELD. 


The time of the genileman has expired. 
o0 minutes to the gen- 


f 


\ugust to the 19th of September. 
“tates requested them to continue in The 
of the United States having just come through the war 


rine 
ring 


session, 





VIG 


BOT 





contractor's | 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- | 
Ss Congress had made arrangements to adjourn from | 
The President of the | 


under the diffieulties of what has been character- | 
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ized as reconstruction, but really which ought to be denominated 
restoration of the normal functions of the Government, have been 
looking anxiously to Congress and to the Executive. 
Out of a very proper consideration for the President 
United States, Congr consented to remain in 
read to them on the 8th of August a message in which there w: 
pointed out some remedies for the conditions that exist. From 


of th 
session. 


what has been said on the floor of this House, I am convinced 
that no Member here believes that the high cost of living can be 


There has been those 


essentially reduced by legislative action 
himself was full; 


who are willing to say that the President hin 
scious of that fact. 

The high cost of living follows the law of 
If there is a man in the House or in the Senate who knows how 
to draft a bill that will control the high cost of the necessaries 
of life, he would do the country a great service if he were willing 


col 


supply and demand 


to introduce such 2 bill. L would not presume to say that every 
Member of the House believes that an explanation or solution of 
the difficulty is specious. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman vield for a question? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Yes 

Mr. KINKAID. Is it the opinion of the gentleman from 
Indiana that the farmer producers of foodstuffs are receiving an 
undue profit at this time? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. It is not, sit [I do not care te go inte 
that particular except to say that the conditions und which 
Wheat is produced in this country to-day are such that the 


farmer is not receiving an undue profit. 
This campaign for the reduction of the high cost of living was 


begun first a number of years ago by our Democratic friends. 
They went before the country and heralded it everywhere that 
it was possible to reduce, by legislative action, the high cost of 
living. I remember, after the campaign of 1914, a gentleman 
who was a very active man in that campaign on the Democratic 
side, suid to me, ** Well, I never made any speeches in a farming 


community during this campaign.” I said, “ Why?” He said, 
‘I do not understand how any farmer could vote the Democratic 
ticket when we were telling the laboring men in the cities that 
we intended, legislative action, to reduce the high of 
living.” 

There has been no attempt to do that, so far as I know, since 
the Democrats came into control of the Government. Only 
through the war period, by granting unusual pow to tl 
Executive, did we undertake to fix prices in any way by legisla- 
tive action and to determine the cost of living. How ineflicient 
that legislation has been is patent to every man in this country. 
Ii thoughtful men again and again on the floor of 
this House that price fixing, as such, was vicious in principle 


Ip cost 


ers 


ic 


; = 
Was voiced wy 


Wi 


and ineffective in practical results. I do not know, it may be 
that there are men here who yet believe that by some mode of 
legislation this Congress could reduce the high cost of living, 
but I doubt if any man who has studied the subject carefully 
will be willing to say to the American people, “ I can solve this 


to father.” 
I 


problem by this specifie bill which I am willing 
I speak of it, gentlemen of the committee, because think 

1 4] 

iL Ul 


that after a i@ great American public are wiser, keener, more 
theughtful, understand better than we imagine sometimes in 
this House what are our economic laws, and I am wondering 
if it is not about time to state in simple, direct language our 
own convictions as to the possibility by legislative action of 
reducing the cost of the necessaries of lif 

[I grant you that so far as legislation about hoarding is con- 
cerned, that so far as legislation about monopoly is concerned, 


all possible legislation of that kind is already on the statute 
li | President made his speech before 
this Congress; whether, on the 


was there when the 


and I 


books. 


aim wondering, after all, if 


part of the Executive or on the part of Congress, it is not about 
time to quit playing politics in connection with sending our 
views out to the country about these matters. 

There were great apprehensions as to what might occur when 
the war was over. ‘The peak of the men in the Army reached 
2 883.000. That has been reduced to about 400,000 men. Much 
anxiety was expressed as to how these men would find work 
when they returned. The truth is that that Army has been 
demobilized and distributed, and the couniry is doing tolerably 
well. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the heart and the 


brain of the American people are sound, and much of this dis- 
cussion of fear that somehow the foundations will drop out from 
under the Government of upheaval and unrest not 
well founded. I grant you that continuously we ought to cali 
attention to the basic things that underlie the Government. I 


because is 


aim not so fearful of trouble coming up from below as I am of 
suggestions coming down from above that may undermine, and 
endency now to underestimate 


he ft 


among these suggestions is the | 
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the characier and the wisdom and the power of the men who 
faid the uindations of this Government. This summer, in 
ave on With a gentleman who assumed to be wise, he said 
‘George Washington was provincial. Why, he never 
side of his own country but once in his life.’ That is 
nd] sometimes it seems to me that in the effort to minimize 
| er, the knowledge, the wonderful wisdom with which 
lien founded this Government we sre doing more to tear 
ecestion from above than w« n ever do by unrest 

from below. [Applause.] 
ventieman a fe days ago on this floor delivered an ad 
pon the Constitution of the United States, calling atten- 
fo its application to some of the difficult problems that are 
ec us to-day. I want to call attention to what you all 
ni hat Wash ton and Hamilton and Jefferson and Madison 
ui M oe and M 1 were men who first as boys fought 
edom, and the having behind them nearly 150 
( ‘ nt SA overnment on this continent, took 
cr i ‘ s under the Artic] of Confederation, 
S13 ne ’ rs studied to know the best form of 
rennized, and when the Constitu- 
! s doption they took two more years, and 
it was put before every legislature in the United States before 
dopte ( ve pl ‘and every clause was anned 
earefully These men not only created a free Government but 
hey organized it and made it efficient. They had known of the 
nettici of lie Articl of Confederation Marshall and 
\ o nd Ham nm had felt the inadequacy of the Articles 


f Confederation and had determined that while the right of 
ll the people Should be preserved, vet the Government should be 

re enough to hold together 
Valk about experienced men! No men on the continent to-day 
wl mmpare in knowledge and experience with Washington and 
li: t and Jefferson and Madison and Monroe and Marshall 
1 matters governmental Sometimes we think that the prob- 
is of to-day are new problems. Not at all: for in the days of 
the French Revolution every vagary that the human mind had 
oneceived for the sudden uplift of human society was pam 
leteered all ov Europe and sent across the oeean, and those 
faced socialism and anarchy and all these terrible influ 
ences that are spoken of to-day. Men who have studied history 
know that this is only one of the many situations in the history 
of the past; and so I thinl would be well, if ever again on 


he floor of this House a man should utter what a man did less 


than two years ago hen he said, Washington was well 
nough in his day. JI am not looking into the graye; I am look 
ne toward the future,” it would be well to sugyvest to him that it 
as with just such men as he, born of the basic influences of 
‘hy and socialism, that the fathers of the Republic had to 
rend, Get back, get back to an appreciation of the dignity 
(l ec po rand thi jesty of this Government! That is 

e want to de 
3 | ik about the n freedom and the new day; they talk 
truction of the world. If we only knew it, for nearly 
1) | rs we have lived under not only the best Government that 
er was created, but I doubt if ever we shall see anything bet 
er. It is not reconstruction that we want, but restoration of the 
ormal activities of this Government. These fathers of whom ] 
speak were so jealous of centralized power that they were 
¢ to limit themselves. They who began the formation of 
iis Gover! t were aristocrats—Jefferson and Washington 


nd Madison and Mor were aristocrats. They owned large 


roe 


ded estates; no menial labor was ever done by them. They 

ad the private tutor in their homes. They had a colored boy 

vait upon their every whim. Yet the glory of those men is 

! they wanted liberty not only for themselves but for all the 

eople of America, That is the distinction, basic, fundamental, 

f i n any other form of government on this continent and the 
Government of the great Republi In many of the governments 

there is no middle class. There is the peon, the poor, the de- 

spised; there is 1 ealthy and the educated: and too fre- 

quently the men who talk glibly of liberty, speak in rounded 


lory of self-deter ination, have no thought or 


4 


nHsures of thi 


eart for the poor, the despised, and the downtrodden. We 
ay heard much about self-determination. There is a differ 
ce between self-determination and self-government. The wise 


fool both determine themselves. The fool follows 
the wise man follows his judgment and his reason. 
where he wants to,the wise man 


eoes where he oucht 
And so » people may be self-determining 


an and the 
iS impulses, 
The foo! foes 


without being self 


voverning, You have heard of Mexico, you folk Mexico ha 
nen who are self-determining, but she is not self-governing, 


nd while i ounds so good that every little people, no matter 
here they ar d have a right 


to determine their own form 
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of government without let or hindrance ; yet not only in Ky 
but here on the American continent, we have found that it 
not work and that it will not work. It was my good for 
With some of my friends, to stop at the island of Haiti. 
went into the harbor in the night and the next mornine 
lay the city, sicklelike by the sea, with the most beautify! 
tain of blue through which we could look at the mountai; 
hind. A man said to himself, “ What a glorious place in wh 
live!’ 

‘Then, I thought of the history of the case. A 

‘0 the black hero rebelled against the French and des 
an army of 30,000 Irenchmen and set up a black Ri 
They have a constitution, like the United States. They 
Senate and a House and a President, and yet for 100 ye; 
have been trying experiments, with a rebellion every six 1 
and those fellows conceived this idea down there, that the 
insure peace was to kill off the other fellows, and so wih 
«; would get in they would murder the previous 
unless they had the wisdom to retire to a neighboring 
und they kept it up until in 1915 it became so intolerabh 
after 270 of those who had been in when the outs got i 
taken out and shot, Uncle Sam one morning in 1915 Iny 
marines in Haiti and took charge of the country. 
have a paper constitution ; they have a Senate and a Hou 
sift, and that is about all they do. They have a Preside: 
draws 2 salary, and he is content with that. In the hold 
ship on whieh we came back was borne the body of a hoy 
had been shot while leading the gendarmerie of the H 
Army, and they were shipping him back to this count) 
wooden box to his father and mother. Am I criticizi 
administration for that? True, they took over the « 
houses; true, they took over ihe post offices; true, th: 
charge of all the receipts of Government and organized 


ee 
Hmuharer! 


outs ” 


darmerie and oflicered it; but they ought to have do 
They did exactly right. I have no criticism upon the adm 
tion for that course. But, men, when that little country ited 


that every little country should have the right to determi 
Without let or hindrance from every other country, ai 
recognized as one of the signatories to the league of 
then I began to wonder how much longer will we be co 
this country hypocritically to proclaim a doctrine like t] 
the exigencies and circumstances compel, and right! 
us to do something else. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman hus « 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minut 


| gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fxss]. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and members of the con 
asked for the five minutes after I became stirred }: 
quent address of the Member from Indiana in his fervent sppe: 
for a proper respect for the memory and principles 
fathers who builded the Nation. I was in college 
centleman who has just left the floor. I know his nu | 
ability, and I know his versatility in history. | 
briefly to state that at the beginning of our national 
io which our colleague referred, there were drafted two 
instruments that became world wide in t! 
nificance, offered as the foundation pillars upon wh 
Nation was builded. The one was given to the cow 
Thomas Jefferson, and I think the Declaration of Indep 
is easily the greatest charter of human liberty that hi 
been given to any people by an individual or group < 
viduals. [Applause.] There is nothing in English | 
from the standpoint of documen 


important 


when you consider if 
will approach that famous charter. I did not ask for t 
analyze the charter. It is a mere announcement of tli (ile 


{ 


mental principle upon which self-government was .ater 
That, you all recall, was announced in 1776. Then in 1 
i period of a few years, called the critical period of A 
history under the famous Articles of Confederation, we | 
from Philadelphia, the same city which has given us Uv 
ration of Independence, that second famous chart 
stitution of the United States. These two instruimeit 
two elasses of ability. Every student of politica! 


easily recognize that. In other words, the men who 

the Declaration of Independence undoubtedly could 

framed the Constitution. The men who framed the © 

tion could not have written the Declaration of Indepe! 

The one represented the liberty of the individual Wn 
ernment and the rights of a State in the confederatio 

the other represented the power and authority of (0 

over the liberty of the individual and supremacy © 
State, and both of them clearly express the principle U : 


or government, and | 


authority 
for liberty with 


liberty . 


is no liberty without 
no authority without 










) 
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yveeps in certain sections of the world 
olay, and authority without liberty of the individual would 
‘the despotism that sometimes in the past swept the world. 
Now, members of the committee, this is what I desired to call 
» your attention. A group of men framed an instrument of 
; short articles, 24 short sections, 84 brief paragraphs couched 
about 4,400 words. ‘That is the Constitution of the United 
written at a time when men had never seen a steam- 
i or a steam’ car or an electric appliance of any sort, writ- 
ut a time when we were but 138 States, three millions 
people, no complicated society, but quite simple; written 
i. time when while it is true there was one nationality in New 
k, another nationality down on the extreme south land to 
rida, although that was not a member of the 13 States—an- 
er nationality in Delaware, and then throughout the colonies 
fourth nationality—this instrument, written for these 
onalities, constituting three millions of people, has lasted up 
-day when we have over 100,000,000 people, and the 15 
es skirting the seaboard have now encompassed the con- 
, covering a territory so wide in extent and so diversified 
uiracter of resource to present a problem from that 
(point alone of national importance. These empire States, 
enjoying self-government, in interest seem to be totally 
vonistic, yet this instrument has been the organic law under 
| this marvelous growth, the wonder of the world, has 
place within the hundred years of our existence as a 
on, yet in all that time we have only modified it in six 
mental items. [Applause.] 
first, the 11 amendments ought to be considered as but one, 
ught not to be regarded as an amendment to the Consti- 
for this reason: There was a variety of opinion in the 
ition as to whether we ought to have a bill of rights writ- 
to the Constitution or whether it ought to be a separate 
nent like the civil rights bill of Virginia, which was 
sociated with the Constitution. They finally decided the 
‘thing would be to let the Bill of Rights be appended to 
(‘onstitution, not as a part of it, except in effect, but let it 
led in the form of amendment and let the amendments be 


ill be the anarchy that 


~ Tes, 


‘ 


as 


sted by the various States who were asked to ratify the | 


( itution. And when they examined these various recom- 
dations, most of them already agreed to by members of the 
Constitutional Convention, and returned to Congress, it was 
in analyzing them that there were 12 different amend- 

cuis proposed. They were submitted to the States and 10 
i were immediately ratified. Those are not amendments 

0 the Constitution, Those were agreed to as the Bill of Rights 
e members of the Constitutional Convention, and it 
to say that the first 10 amendments, or even 11, were 
dments to the Constitution, which was working a difference 
What the fathers in the convention expected to write. So 
mit those. Or ecail them one; but you ought not even to 
for they do not represent changes not favored by the 
ers of the convention. 
twelfth amendment, 


is 


which changed the method of the 

ection of the President and Vice President, is a real amend- 
That is the first. The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
amendments all pertain to the slavery question and all 

out of the Civil War, and, so far as the modification of the 
law is concerned, the three would mean simply one. 


| CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

\ hESS. May I have just two minutes more? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 
FESS. I beg the pardon of the gentleman. If did not 
lat it was going to take so much time. 

i. FORDNEY. I am very much interested. 

\ FESS. The three slavery amendments, which ought 

properly to be called the “ war amendments,” are really 


modification of the organic law. The sixteenth amend- 
‘ a real modification, which is the income-tax amend- 
The seventeeth amendment is quite a distinctive 





modi- 
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second ; the sixteenth a third; the seventeenth a fourth; and the 
eighteenth a fifth, When the nineteenth amendment shall 
have been ratified it will make a half dozen modifications in 
this organic law. Members will be interested to know that 


up to 1889 there had been proposed 1,736 amendments, but only 
18 ratified, which represent but a half dozen real changes. 
I challenge the world to show in all history a similar instan 


of such record for genuine stability as displayed by this his 
tory of a young Republic, the first Republic of the world, that 
has grown to the mightiest Republic at this hour, under an 
strument that has had but half a dozen changes in over 100 
years. [Applause.] 

I beg for that respect due to the fathers and the iustrume 
that they gave to the world, which up to date has been 
sheet anchor of our liberties and which must operate inst 
all the wild mouthings of the un-American elements in our 
}midst. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 

| Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to revise 1 
|} extend my remarks. 

i The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks una 
imous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is ther? ol 


jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I vield 15 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr. DALE]. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. Speaker, Belgium is sending her chiei citi 
zens to visit our country. The first come, a messenger 0 


to 
good will and appreciation, is the only man of public pow 
persisted in his opposition to German aggression and 
in the occupied territory of Belgium through the war, Désiré 
| Joseph, Cardinal Mercier. His coming is an event interna- 
tional consequence; he is an eminent person who has met an 
heroic duty; he expresses the spirit of a faithful people; he 
represents an clement of patriotism in the World War. Be 
cause of this and much more, he deserves and will receive most 
cordial welcome throughout the country. 
Cardinal Mercier was 67 years old the 22d day 
ber. The place of his nativity near Waterloo 
earliest recollections are the veterans of that historic 
He is of Walloon ancestry, a descendant of the ancient Belgac 
He made a profound study of the sciences and philosophy 
related to theology, and as professor of philosophy and psychol 
ogy at Malines, and later at the celebrated University of Louvain, 
Whe 


er wh 


stayed 


of 


Novem 
his 


.y 
field. 





last 


and 


ol 


is of 





he was years since known as a leader among educatoi 
the Catholic University was established in Washington repeated 
efforts were made to obtain him as one of the faculty, but h 
was too deeply and usefully settled at Louvain to be removed 

Through 14 years of the reign of Leopold I, the 44 years of 
Leopold II, and these 10 years of Albert I Cardinal Mercier has 
lived, and his interests have been interwoven wiih those of th 
three men who have been at the head of the Government since 


Belgium became an independent State. He was designated as 
archbishop and primate of Belgium in 1906 and succeeded to t 
exalted position which he now holds in 1907; Albert 
King of the Belgians in 1909, so that for 10 years, and through 
its well-nigh overwhelming experience, the little State of Bel 
gium has had the rare fortune to have in positions of sovereign 
responsibility these two incomparable men, each a genius and a 
marvel in his place. In great measure because of thi 
Government, swept to the sand dunes of Flanders and to foreign 
shores, cathedrals leveled, and Louvain University ed 
have become as incidents, and with renewed power and inspira 
tion the Government abides and faith prevails in Belgium. 

Cardinal Mercier in the world crisis is the only man who could 
have done what he did. Among the many ways of helpfuln 
opened by the war, his line of service stands out distinct. Ther 
fore what he did can be measured by comparison. wit 
service he rendered was impossible of performance save by o1 
in a high place of influence. That position he held, but it 


| 
ii 


i 
became 


fact the 


dest roy 


SS 


not 


Which relates to the election of the Senators by | only his opportunity. It is the character of the matn its 
ople. That is quite different from what was urged in | the opportunity which attracts attention. His sympathy, \ 
mstitutional Convention. And the other amendment is the | age, and wisdom, directed by his great intelle« t, mad * effe 
tion amendment, and pertains to the manufacture and | his efforts to both impel good and cheek evil, and brought 1 
liquor. Here are 18 amendments, which represent but a | of the highest benefit to civilization. Su ha man me Lins SUCH it 
zen modifications. | erisis with such results becomes preeminent, I is Ww 
not believe that the first 10 amendments ought to be | process by which eminent men ar brought to just estimate 
d as modifications, The eleventh ought not to be, be- | When history has measured what Cardinal Mercier did t 
Judge Marshall said that under the Constitution a State | tain the morale of soldiers, to stimulate the enduran e of civil- 
uot be sued by a citizen, and when Griswold, down in | ians, to counteract propagandism through channels open onl; 


sued the State of Georgia—the fact 


ald he could not do it, he did—then it was asked that the : : 
>! own long indifferent Government—when history has measured 


‘ution be modified in accordance with the opinion already 
sed, which was done. But the twelfth amendment 
he thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth will make 








was that while | to him and reaching to its source in Germany, to enthuse 


is 
a 


ti 


sense of equity in other nations until the effect was felt by our 


his influence with his own people and thence out into interna- 
tional affairs, it will be known that his character was propor- 
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tioned to be strong for highest service in a righteous cause, 
When the record is made of the utterances of men who approved 
t} andenment of honor io necessity, of men who advocated a 
| tism which had lain dormant in themselves, of men who 
inced the need for faith they lacked the spirit to in- 

ot n who veiced conflicting principles because of many 

ns ¢ is made plain what need there was for strong, 

to zo s ight forward in forming public opinion, 

Cat M ic ill recognized as one who did with just 
nd s ud firm er a great public service none other could 
me, and so well that his name will stand as a white light 

( n of his eminence, we went to Malines. 
Our course was through the territory across which the Belgian | 
s wer 1 in 1914. At Louvain the walls of the Uni- | 

Libt , Within which had been gathered through 500 
| ! manuscripts priceless and beyond duplication | 
had become a treasu to the world, stood seorched and | 
i like f s within a veil of sorrow. Slowly 

rsed 1 reets of the city in which more than 200 
l lied. Al the way, hiddem by the mist, | 

i 00 nen, Wolnen, and children were deported to Ger- 

ind took the road out which 10,000 inhabitants, their 

divine of helplessness denied, were driven like cattle 


ard Malines and beyond it to the sea. 












Lam glad that many persons in our country will meet Cardinal 
rcier and behold what manner of man he is, for I realize how 
uch of the substance of his nature can not be described. 
When he received us at his residence I felt that element in | 
which is spiritual and beyond description reach out to wel- 
( It \ in the forward inclination of his tall form, 
clasp of his strong hand, and the expression of his blue eyes, 
I felt that he could dispel doubt and inspire faith and help his 
men. The benevolence of his nature, grown abundant by 
ering to the needs of others, seemed to bestow itself and 
msciousness not to be put into words. Of that we 
* to the ecclesiastical palace was an event which 
e, among many of interest and emotion, stands out intense 
1 by self After we had been received we were summoned 
st around a long table In the ceiling of the room, torn 
he shx of the invaders, were ragged holes through which 
‘ uld look to the roof, hastily and roughly replaced to meet 
e ne ty. A plain repast had been prepared in perfect keep- 
vith the day and the conditions. About the table sat a com- 
mbled from distant places, of different nationalities, 
indry opinions; but a common interest had brought us 
ompassion had made us kin, and all our thoughts played 
nd back like chords in unison. We had come thinking 
} yould be an austere man, a solemn dignitary. We 
d 1 stately, as becomes his high position, but a man in 
clance sweet humor shone, and in telling something so 
y you must brush away a tear, his fine wit would bring 
’ ‘ Priests and some Belgian soldiers were there, 
l 1 from ] on and the trench and escaped from 
b, and in ose faces was the look of unutterable thoughts: 
1 singular company of men, one-half the number of whom 
ak or understand but little of the language of the 
her Phos ho spoke English were seated alternately with 
ho spol : and the attempts to convey and compre- 
ight nished restraint and set free good fellow- 
Cardinal Mercier is linguist. His address to us was, 
e expected, scholarly in diction, style, and sentiment, and 
ne eourtliness he spoke, as we had not anticipated, in 
xdern English. Fortunately there was one among our 
ho made it possible to respond with due courtesy. 
in f Louisiana, Dr, LAzAro, rose to the occasion 
| ir of the locality, expressed our compliments 
ost gratifyin eference and felicity. 
When it beeat dent to Germany that Belgium would stand 
defense of its honor, that which the imperial chancellor was 
ed to call CESsi demanded the gaining of two results: 
| that the Belgian State might be conquered; its army must 
shed; second, that its people might be subjugated, their 
t be broken. That the first necessity would be quickly 
s apparent at the outset. Incredible as it seemed to Ger- 
iought that Belgian soldiers would stay in their crumbling 
till defeat and death closed in, glorious as it seemed to 
( heart responsive to dauntless impulse that Belgian sol- 
lid do this to gain a few days’ time for their allies and 
their honor, heroic as this quick, armed resist- 
( as known to be, it had soon to yield before the irresist- 
le force of the invader. This short scene, supreme of its 
kind in history, was known and sensed by the world at the 
time, but through the after scenes of that deep tragedy there 
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was a resistance to invasion in Belgium of another nature 


made by the civilian population, which long study and reflec. 
tion will bring more and more to the world’s comprehension, 
The first so-called necessity past, the second confronted 
imperial command. What the Belgian people suffered fro 


attempt to break their spirit can never be written. And 
in time to come generations will read recorded facts and 
claim, ‘“*Can it be possible? It seems incredible!” Places 


were sacred were destroyed, civilians who were without « 
were shot, and persons who were pure were violated, Me) 
their reason, women went mad, and children lapsed into idi: 
And yet something kept the people of Belgium from « " 
and surrender. What was it? You may explain it by it 
ever theory seems to you most reasonable, and you may « 

by what name you please, but there is one word in < 

guage which gives it best expression, and that is “ faith.” 

did the people of that nation, with their traditions and 

tions and inherent sensibilities, need more than all else | 

them through this dark valley and save them from «: 
There can be no doubt about it. A great-souled man, o} 
and yet above them, who could suffer with them in common 
and yet keep his poise superior. And the incarnation of that 
need, faithful and fearless, they had in Désiré Joseph, C 
Mercier. 

The residence of the Cardinal to which we had come s 
through the war as a great reck in a weary land. Ther re 
times when the Cardinal was forbidden to go among his | le 
and forced to stay within the walls of his domicile; there were 
times when the inilitary authorities contemplated putti: 
in restraint—but he stayed. He stayed and defended and 
as possible protected the civil population. He knew 1) 


| could do this best by going directly and openly to his purpose, 


He publicly indicted the oppressor and never once showed weak- 
ness or retracted a statement that he published. Ultimats he 
conduct of men is governed by forces intangible. Each of 


forces is a concentration of ideas and feelings slowly accumu- 
lated until it becomes a masterful conception of rights and re- 
sponsibilities. Frightfulness and kultur are names, filled 

new and terrible significance, of two of these conceptions. There 


is another which you may call by what name you please ich 
is the untithesis of these, and within the impregnable fortress of 
which dwelt Cardinal Mercier. The German military commun 
held the Belgian people completely within its iron er: i 
conception of frightfulness was let loose; its conception of kultur 
was unrestrained; they were imperious and seemed to | 0. 

and yet, where dwelt Belgium’s primate, sustai by 
ideas and feelings centuries old, within that protection invisibl 
but which cased him in like adamant, this savage authority had 
the sense to stop. The King was with his troops on the fro! 
both branches of parliament were beyond the border. An 
governor ruled at the capitol, and his military courts sat 
senate chamber. For the Belgian people there was in thei vo 
land no place of reliance nor center of stability—save one. The 
Cardinal’s domicile was there. The roof was torn aw: 
through it came the light and shone the stars. Within t! 
refuge, counseling through ghastly days and dreadful its 
his troubled people, calmly stating the wrongs Germany Ww . 
mitting, and fearlessly admonishing the soldiers and ci s 
to stand fast, remained Cardinal Mercier. There in the » 
frightfulness he stayed and turned public opinion against t] 
vader. There imperial authority balked, angered, 
paused, and within those gray old walls, to lay a hand uy 
dared not go. 

During the war the most appalling policy was followed 
gium by German command. This policy, as reviewed, ti 
distinct and successive phases, or you may say it is adva! 
elements of cruelty, each organized and executed with 2 | 
to make it more inexorable than that before it, until the a: 
lation shall have become fatal to Belgian endurance. |! 
manner in which Cardinal Mercier met, one after anotl 
separate and awful energies whieh brings out his super) 
acter. One must find the conditions resulting from the ele ; 
of this policy and the manner in which Cardinal * le 
checked, one by one, their efficacy, to understand why 
not, when amassed, break the spirit of his people. 

First the code of morals was set aside and 
falsely accused of acts of hostility, and with this for exc' ” 
solemn covenants of nations were repudiated and coll ctive pen 
alties, expressly prohibited by the laws of war even W! 


sistless ; 


} 
aes 


eivilian: ere 


of hostility have been committed by individuals, were ! ; 
upon the Belgian population. Go with me for Just a sin 


the condition created by this clement of German policy. 


; os alle hich 
day last spring we motored through a pleasant valley Wilt" 
brought us abruptly to the River Meuse and to Dinant see 


have eome to places in your travels which stay in 1 
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Which you can turn as to a picture on a wall. Like 


{ think of Dinant. 
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Straight ahead a temporary bridge on | 


reckage of the one which had been knocked down; on the | 


a side the river, ‘a precipitous cliff extending each way 
| sight and rising by the bridge some 200 feet higher than 
sie wall, a huge reck formation with front and sides almost 
ndicular. At the base of this great height an old gothic 
1: built of blocks cut out of it and with central tower nearly 

| since destruction, reaching high, but only part way up | 
ff; at the top the citadel, also of stone, for defense of the 
lar up and down the Meuse the lesser cliff is still pre- 
i] and the city lies between it and the river, crowded on 
one side out ever the water and on the other pushed part way 
liffon terraces. Before the war one might have followed 
nd narrow street to the suburbs and beyond to the pic- 
ie chateaux among the cliffs and thought hew peaceful 
h looked and how contented its people were. Oh, yes; it 
id known desolation; many times war had swept over it, and 
the struggles between savage dukes it had been destroyed, 
vas long ago and no man living could reeall an hour 
in the quiet streets of Dinant. <All was peace and 
ile inticipation until a few days before the awful tragedy. 
AU 15, 1914, the French troops had come up to the west bank 
er Meuse and the German ‘troops to the heights on the 
side, and all that day an artillery battle prevailed over 
At night, although the German flag tlew from the 
‘rench had held them on the heights and checked the 
During the following week, from the near-by villages 
al occupation, messengers who risked the penalty of 
lo it brought to Dinant information that the destruc- 
city and the massacre of its inhabitants had been 
German prisoners taken later gave the names of the 
issued the order to burn the houses and shoot the 
‘ night a party of German cavalrymen accompanied 
motor ears rode into the city and spent the night in 
uusal. While the horror-stricken civilians crouched 
the invaders beat down doors, threw grenades into 
ind shot helpless victims. We saw the ruins of an 
house which was set on fire that night, and in which 
iu woman, and two children were compelled to remain 
We talked with M. Vetit, whose wife had been 
ounded at her own fireside, and with his little 
who came out to us on crutehes, having had her leg 
beeause of gunshet wounds inflicted at the same 
ak from observation in this and not at all from 
[t is said that nearly half the population of the city 
t el the French across the river the following day. 
By Saturday the German Army headquarters had been estab- 


the outskirts of Dinant and the French troops had 
to retire. Capt. Jacques Guillard was ordered 
to the French retreat with his regiment of artillery. By 
the ammunition of the French had given out, their 
dead, and the gallant captain bad been killed by a 

has been found by indisputable evidence of German 

the supreme command of the German Army 
he city of Dinant be sacked on the following Sun- 
ith the warning which the messengers had brought 
ud which the incredulous people could not believe. 
issacre of that Sunday is a record to 
‘in the history of barbarous acts can scarcely show 
commenced down the river from the gray old 
sawmill, where more than 50 were killed outright. 
it their homes, from cellars, and all places of con- 
victims were drawn by this horde of 
rs and driven along the highway—where? To the 
which dwelt men whose high deeds stood out in 
he low acts committed in their presence. They 
ctims to a peaceful valley in the rugged land- 
stands the Abbaye des Premontres—the Abbey of 
nstratensians—that ancient order of canons who are 
bed in white. In that place, designed fer refuge, in 


er 
i 


hat 
Lal 


defenseless 


which the | 





the white-robed canons, they committed their | 


Oh! Judgment thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

\nd men have lost their reason. 

e struck down while little children clung to them; 
ere brained who flung themselves as a shield to their 
i s. More than forty were stood up by the abbey wall 
id the shrieks of their wives and children. When 
to the woolen mills of Monsieur Himmer, econsu! 


they 1 any 
s come 


4 
} 





lown to death. 








“rd zentine Republic, and he stood pleading and offering | 
us lite and fortune for his employees, he and 48 others were 


és 
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I might go on telling cases—of how womer! 


you of individual 























, 
one 83 years-old, and girls and infants died; of infirm old men 
and little boys shot at the wall. We read the recorded names 
and ages—G647 of them. We were taken to the Tschoffen wall 
and the Laurent wall, spattered with bullet marks—the walls 
against which men and boys were placed and shot at the signal 
of the whistle. We talked with men and women who saw it 
all, and with M. Van Heden Fraikin, who fell, when shot, 
under the mass of dead and dying, and, being conscion nid 
quiet, and by miracle escaped the stab of the bayonet, crawled 
out at night, and survived. As he told us the expe nee, he 
pulled open his blouse and disclosed the bullet scars o1 
breast. An aged matron took us to the place where her gare 
had been dug up to bury every relative she had—husba! 
sons, and others killed that day All da I on into Mond 
the killing and the burning went on. Did anyone escap 0 
may ask Oh, yes; some swam the river w ith 1 I 
others got away in strange ways, and some found e ! 
and came forth again halt starved And 417 ablebo nen 
did not die. These were assembled into a mournful procession 
and driven—where? Oh, the unnatural—and yet, perhaps, b 
ter—the supernatural association of sacred pla $ and name 
with the most cruel scenes in this Belgian land of traged rl 
drove them up the Montagne De la Croi Mountain of t 
Cross—up to that high place from whence they could t 
last look into the vall y of flame and so where o1 
their homes and families, d then they were dep nt 1 
Cassell beyond the Rhin« 

The crimes « t Dinant had been comn L ¢ r l 
were repeated er in fron ixty hund pl rhey 
mark the route of each of the five German armies il 
fire and blood; five trails th inifori p cated 
bestii B I hot ome t ile ( t] (;erman 1 iiar 
policy; the verd rendered by civiliz: nm, 3 by it Ge 
many bears upon fi the mark of the primal curse forevei 
I would have you think of thos he iffered crim 
At Liege they told me that the first shots in r killed two 
inoffensive Belgians who were standing by the bridge at Vis« 
Vise that used to be, for it is all gone, and whole famili died 
in the flames of thei homes This was the beginning, and ft 
like of it went on through all the territory which the in, 
swept. I might review the horrors of places through whi 
Belgian lieutenant, Van Goethem, took us, from L to B 
sels; of the killing and the burning at Namur 1 Anden! 
of the destruction of the great iron and steel foundrie i 
Charleroi, through the ruins of which we walked for hou 
One could talk of the depredations of Tamine and Aershot and 
Louvain; of twful splendor of description of t] ling 
of magnificent lildings; of men and wome ho told of their 
efforts to keep a mental ise amid the loss of al , hich 
they eared to live; of the curé passing with reve ] 
tween the rows of hundreds of little wo cro s, ea ‘ 
ing the same date; of ft] throng of citiz homeless and 
bereaved, who came out when Emile Til vice ]} s 
of the chamber of representatives, tos s t ie desolat 
lage of Termonde, which was his hon And then I il 
to stop, having only touched the fringe of the enormity o ‘ 

Month after month this went on and with the flicht of th 
people before the hideous terrorization. Men and women of 
all stations brought by catastrophe to 10 Ss 
less than death creates, plodding tl vay thro i 
and mud, going somewhere becauss ‘ h there ho 

| place in which they could abide. Cold and hu the stag 
cered on, their ri s lessened by 1 hie ( Sf 
perchance to die. Some stumbled on alone with no endel 
so much as the help r a ent! toucl othe Kk p tom 
drawn by that power, whateve may be called, which ac 

| panies faith and hope, and is the greatest of thes lu tl 
manner the Belgian people are driven.on to the winter in whic 
for lack of fuel, they will be cold; for lack of food, the 
be hungry and maybe starve. In this dire strait they h: 
to the world’s one season when cheer sends out its lovi g 
and every little candle throws its helpful beanis The € 
have come to the Christmas time and wh the s bells 
memory are rung, to them— 

A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is rememb ippier fl eS 


lickest and surest 


What then and there was needed to bring q 


relief ‘to this condition? More than all else some way was 
needed to bring the facts to the attention of the world. T have 
said that ultimately the conduct of men is governed by the 
intangible force which is the coneentration of ideas and feel 


ings into a masterful conception of rights and responsibilities, 
The common and inadequate term for this is public opinion. 
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What was needed then and there was some influence to shape 
quickly into masterful power this conception we call public 
opinion. On the one side was the Prussian conception, abso- 
lute, inhuman, implacable, concentrated, completely energized 
and enormous in bulk to crush the Belgian people. On the 
other side was the opposite conception so widely scattered that 
you seek in vain for a word within which it may be included, 
and everywhere that it exists are sympathy and benovelence 
and justice and all righteous qualities which once ensembled 
would make it great and strong to lay the mightiest opponent 
aut its feet. Germany understood that the struggle was not 
only between engines of war in which it was then strong, but 
it knew full well that over and above this the conflict was be- 
tween opposing opinions, conceptions, and in that conflict Ger- 
knew that its antagonist, once roused, would be the 
victor. Therefore it checked the source of every stream which 
night turn the flood of public opinion against it. It censored the 
nails and suppressed the newspapers and fixed by military law 


juany 


ihe severest penalties against the publication and utterance 
Within its occupied territory of any word or sentiment which 
did not bear the stamp of its censor’s approval. Apparently 


the German authorities had control of every means of publicity 
which could be at all potential, and no one, even though he 
dared, could find an instrument with which to check the false 
impression of the conditions which was going broadcast. Then 


appeared the only man in all the world who, speaking from his 
place of influence, could give his word effect and create an 
opposing force; and then began the remarkable contention be- 
iween the German system on the one side and Cardinal Mer- 


cier alone on the other, and that he could stand the antagonist 
of this enormous system through four years, and until it went 
down, is of itself sufficient proof that Cardinal Mercier is a 
inan of consummate ability. 

It was the German will, then in complete control, that no man 
should question the methods employed in the operation of its 
<ystem. In line with its general policy to condone its atrocities 
by accusing its victims of acts still more atrocious first commit- 
ted, German propagandists had sent imputations worldwide of 
tiendish eruelties perpetrated by the Belgian civil population, 
-uch as sniping and horrible mutilations, even to the gouging out 
of the eyes of living German soldiers. To these inhumuan prac- 
tices, it was asserted, the Belgians had been incited by their 
burgomasters and their clergy. In many parts of the world this 
propaganda of falsehood was having its effect, for no one in 
Belgium could contradict it. The youthful Father Dupiereux 
had been shot for writing in his diary that after the burning of 
Louvain Library the barbarians can no longer utter a word of 
eondemnation against Khalif Omar for the burning of the 
ary at Alexandria; and more than 50 priests had been killed, 
nnd not one of them for a greater offense. 


iibr 


was used to prevent correct information from reaching the 
United States. We were sending from our abundance food to 
the Belgians, but our benevolence must not be allowed to grow 


ito sympathy for them as the oppressed of German oppressors. 


my 


Therefore facts were concealed from us and confusing questions 
were perpetually suggested: Are conditions really desperate in 
Belgium? Is not there some justification for Germany? Will 


not get involved ourselves? The whole frightful condition 
went on for lack of one word which would become a thing to 
check the bulk of German diplomacy and cut the tangle of 
negotiations and inflame public opinion to save a dying nation. 
The German Emperor telegraphed to President Wilson about the 
“The cruelties committed in the course of this guerilla 
varfare by women and even by priests on doctors and nurses 
been such that my generals have been obliged at last to 
hi to the severest measures to punish the guilty and 
to hinder the bloodthirsty population from continuing to commit 
abominable crimes.” Another telegram, which was her- 
alded all over the United States, was one sent to Cardinal Mer- 
cier by the German abbot, Dom Ildefons Herwegen, begging the 
eardinal, for the love of God, to protect the German soldiers from 
the infliction of tortures. This propaganda was accom- 
plishing the purpose for which it was sent out, and anyone re- 
ponsible for an effectual check to it would anger the imperial 
command beyond measure. Therefore I say it is a fact remark- 
able, aye, sublime, that right in the center of German occupa- 
tion there dwelt a man who from his exalted place and out of 
his high character could speak the word to smite the very head 
and front of this offense and stagger this monstrous thing of 
Prussian kultur and by the light he turned upon conditions 
reform the world opinion of the Belgians. 
After what sights and thoughts came the decision of the great- 
souled man to write his New Year’s pastoral! Through what 


Wwe 


ve 


itis 


» ? : s* 
FLIAaNs: 


Ave 


ive recourse 


these 


such 


lays of sad experience and nights of deep reflection was formed 
argument to s: 


How many hours he 


the ve his beloved people! 


articular vigilance | 
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paced his quiet study seeking to poise his mind for the «), 
effort, as an aviator adjusts his plane for a perilous {\j),;: 
How many times his conscious being went out through the })))), 
mists and beyond the silent bells in the broken tower to fin thy 
infinite wisdom essential to his service! In this manney jo) 
gium’s primate came to his convictions of duty. It was 9 voc 
requirement which he faced. Against the order of a milij yy 
command in absolute control and without compassion, he dor.) 
mined upon a supreme effort to inspire his people with the sj); 
of endurance and to check with all his might the will of the (4) 
man to break that spirit. Against the order which mont), 
of carnage had proven to be without limit in its penalties, }, 
calmly decided to publish the wrongs done to the civil populatio; 
of Belgium, and the crimes committed by German soldiers, )\4 
if possible, create, among neutral nations for his people, pote), 
public opinion. Knowing full well that his action might je.) 
imprisonment or death, he heard only the clear call to q eres; 
duty which he alone could meet, and he went straight to it wit) 
that holy purpose which lifts man’s soul above all drejd 
physical violence. 

In his pastoral he reviewed the calamities of four wot}. 
which he said had been age-long to him; paid tribute to ty 
soldiers and the King; and urged his people to endurance, t),) 
Belgium “after the vicissitudes of battle might rise johJey. 
purer, more erect, and glorious than before,” and he proclaimed 
the fine assurance to the world, “as long as we are required 
to give proof of endurance, so long we shall endure,” He oy; 
lined his philosophy of man’s duty to the State, the very opp 
site and most condemnatory of the Prussian theory, and con 
tradicted the rule laid down by the military command, by pro 
claiming that “occupied provinces are not conquered pro 
inces *”’; and then he stated what no other man in Belgium could 
have said and escaped severe, if not capital, penalty of militar 
law. With a clear statement which drives home its force, }y 
says: “The sole lawful authority in Belgium is that of ov 
King, of our Government, of the elected representatives of th: 
nation. This authority alone has a right to our affection, ov 
submission.” I would not attempt a synopsis of this document 
and have only drawn attention to a few elements in it whicl 
indicate the direct and fearless spirit in which it was issued 
Its force is made evident by the attempts of the German kom 
mandants to overcome it and by the results they were unable to 
prevent. Cardinal Mercier directed that it be read from ever 
pulpit on New Year’s Day and on the Sunday after its receipt 
for by the uncertain means of distribution it might meet delays 
You know how the faithful clergy read it and how the Germa 
headquar 


of 


military officers heard it with consternation. From 
ters the order was issued to quickly and completely suppress i 
It was demanded of priests at the point of the bayonet, an 


churches and rectories were broken open to obtain it. N 
Year’s night five closely muffled men, accompanied by a squid of 
soldiers, went to Malines; not to arrest the cardinal; oli, | 
He was there, and they knew he did not fear them; ol: 1 Hi 


was there, and they feared him, They knew that to touch this 
venerable man would ruin all their calculations. Not 
had they come, but for Francis Dessain, acting burgo: 
Malines, who had printed the pastoral in his brothers shop 
This man, a graduate of Oxford, England, sat witli 1] 
cardinal’s table and related his experience. Quietly thes 
muffied men stole up and wakened him by tossing gravel as 
his window, and as he looked out one of them asked 
French to come to the door. When he had come dow! 
suddenly seized, and a voice muttered, “Say a word 
will be shot.” He went to prison. Many priests, some 0! 
we met, were imprisoned for reading the pastoral. Pi 
out a mighty influence. The wide and closely wovel : 
censorship, vigilant and merciless, could not suppress 
the shot fired by our own ancestors at Concord Brids 
Heard ’round the world. 


It outstripped the winds over lands and seas 
vital thing in many tongues to make thousands, 
think. And the man who wrote it and whom the) 
pel to retract a word of it walked calmly in the 
desperation and they dared not touch him. 

We are told that history repeats itself, and so il 
general. But there are times which recur at long inter 
events centering and culminating create a condition quit 
anything in recollection or on record. Such a condition © 
in Belgium during the war. The Government was driv’ ~~ 
the State was completely under military rule, and the Gt ate 
Emperor controlled its 7,000,000 of people through his § oN a 
general, whose place of authority was in Belgiums “! 1 in 
And yet quietly, almost like a spectral figure, there es 
the midst of this people, who, unconquered, yet were 110] 
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nu who was the personification of their emotions and con- 
their ideas political and ethical, and in whom they 
repose their every confidence as the one defense against 
oppression. He comes without political authority, 
selection of the electorate, against the will of the mili- 
‘rnor, and seems put there by the act of God. And there 
, the counsellor, the defender, the advocate, the guardian 
t people all through the war, alone, unmoved and 
He is shorn of civie authority and without so much 
ilitary guard, and yet the most brutal and stupendous 
creation known to man fell before his invincible 

[ say it is a condition new to history. 
fter another Cardinal Mercier had to meet the sucé 


t 


back 


eSSslive 


of the struggle he had assumed He had to defend 
e against an assault which must have cut him to the 
He, to whom the weary and heavy laden had brought 


rdens for years and found rest through his sacred offices, 
to defend these, his children, in direst need against the 
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im- | 


iel imputations of his brother cardinals and bishops of | 


or 


Haants 


al Powers. months, by correspondence and con- 
1 the komm military governors, Cardinal 
labored for the esta hment of a commission, whose 


vould be the representative of a neutral Government, 


clr 


i i 
aa Dlis 


I 
by 


le had suggested as the presiding officer of this 
Brand Whitlock, the American minister at Brussels. 
following his practice to state clearly and logically 
a lawyer’s brief, he prepares his statement and 
vhich the five bishops of Belgium unite, to the cardinals 
is of the Central Powers. In this he first reviews 


fucts as to the cruelties imputed to the civilians of | 


but with no expression of hate, the charges that have | 





to the utmost to bring relief to them as individuals Day 
after day he visited the infirm and serrow stricken who could 
not come to him. When the use of a conveyance was prohibited, 
he walked along the highways. At a time of extreme misery 
he visited in three days more than 100 homes, and when his 
strength failed him he called unon his priests to become | 
missionaries of his thoughts and feelings and to help sustain 
the fortitude of the afflicted. 

Years before Cardinal Merci with two oO ‘ ad 
founded at Louvain the Institute of Philosoph Lt eh 
turned into the Hospital St. Thomas. The small cory f the 
hospital had arranged a kind of féte day. It could b dly 
more than a family gathering. Everything had to be dk h 
the utmost simplicity—a little music, some verses, and some 
flowers. Cardinal Mercier had been informed of r plans, 
but they did not look for him. He had not forg« n em, and 
unexpectedly he came and by his presence brought to tl place 
of grim work in the afflicted city the influence to make a 
cheerful and memorable occasion, 

His eminence is man whose presence is impressive and 
moves others to response. He comes and goes as just outlined, 
and the impression and response are quiet and deep. Again he 
appears on some great occasion. As by cumulative for : 
lifts an assemblage to the spirit of his theme, and when he 
has concluded it answers in a vast irge Of response Phis 
|} occurred Igium’s national holiday, July 21, 1916 

The authorities had prohibited all demonstrations 
of a ire Under their order no speeches could be 
mad ould be displayed, and no insignia could be 
worn of the day. Stores must be kept open as us 
and even the placing of flowers in memory of the dead was 
permitted. The penalty for violation of this decree was im 
prisonment for six months or a fine equivalent to $4,000, or 
both. On this day, under the heaviest cloud of gloom that 
had ever hung over Belgium, a congregation of thousands had 


it against his people and concludes, ‘“ We know that 
iecless accusations of the Imperial Government are 
from end to end. We know it and we swear it.” 
eads with them to grant the court of arbitration, | 


upying power has refused. He states that under 
if its moral authority witnesses will feel secure in 

they have seen and the world will have faith in 
He recites the conduct of the invaders, quotes the 
and the German bishops and brings 
o the one issue, “ The proof of the facts by a com- 
hose impartiality is and appears to all unimpeachable.” 
reviews the violations of The Hague convention and 

nal law and appeals to the moral sense of “ some- 
profoundly sad than political divisions and material 


ancellor 


It is the hatred which injustice, real or supposed, 
so many hearts created to love one another.” He 


voking the consecration vows of those on both sides 
ntion and the obligations they impose to respond 
of the highest authority for the “ truth on which 
istice, the honor of nations, and at length peace.” 
| this is a powerful instrument. It meets a 
e that confronting 
not be judged by comparison. The two mus‘ 
unlike, save in the splendor of their individual char- 
zh all the dreadful experience which must have 
patience of his eminence to the extreme, he writes no 


tterness nor ever descends to ridicule, though the 
at times used both these weapons against him. 


af 


his fact, the publisher of La Libre Belgique, unable 
1 his sympathy for his revered cardinal, gives ex- 
» his emotions. It is an interesting and touching inci- 
r had been suppressed. and yet from time to time 
om its undiscoverable source and gave defiant expres- 


oyal sentiments. One day it appeared out of mystery 
in Belgium and in Germany with this paragraph 


to the German cardinals: 
in neces! Here is a good move! Come to Belgium your- 
in your own home here! The motor cars of the kom- 
arry you. Our great cardinal shall go afoot. You 
the goodness to wait for him, will you not—this sage, this 
holar, this ardent patriot? He will lead you step by step 
have been committed that are nameless, debauches and 
thout precedent; he will give you names and dates; he will 
many and before so many witnesses. Nevertheless, most 


his | 


condi- | 
the first pastoral that the two | 


hips, if you should decide to come do not don your red | 


ack robe will suffice. When you shall have walked for a 
* Cassocks will be red, soaked in the blood of our martyrs. 
nal Mercier will not care to walk beside you. 


yr« 


‘ragseous Manner in which Cardinal Mercier met and op- 
‘charges promulgated by brothers of his own communion 
‘| an effect helpful to his people which no other man 

‘ave created. The arraignment of the Belgians by digni- 

t such high authority could be effectually answered only 
Tson in like authority and in whom the public had faith, 
»,. .@ Cardinal Mercier was defending the Belgians against 
‘made upon them asa nation, he was exerting himself 















gathered in the ancient church of St. Gudule in Brussels 
Again without announcement and in answer to the wish of 
those who revered him, the cardinal came. This time he ap- 
peared in all the stateliness and dignity of his position. To his 
people assembled on the national holiday and denied a flag, a 
ribbon, or a flower to do it reverence, he came, the one man 
whose insignia of office they dared not take awa and he 
wore the gorgeous colors of the apparel and the golden mitre 
of his state. His very appearance gave them confidence and 
lifted them out of their mourning. Then mark you the wisdom 
of his first utterance, which took their thoughts out of de- 
spondency and threw them forward into brightest anticipation: 
“Our restored ecathedrals and our rebuilt churches will be 
thrown widely open; the crowds will surge in; our King Albert, 
standing on this throne, will bow his unconquered head before 
the King of Kings.” It was a wonderful discourse and so well 
adapted to the conditions. One can not give it just review 

As it opened, so it closed, with inspiration. This was its con- 
cluding sentence: “ When we recall the dark years of 1915-16 
they will appear to us the brightest, the most majestic, and it 
from to-day we resolve that they shall be so, the happiest and 
the most fruitful in our national history. Per erucem ad 
lucem—from the sacrifice, the light No one moved unt 

the absolution, and then the great organ peeled fo tl 

Brabanconne and the congregation rose in a vast surge oj 
response, crying, “ Vive le Roi!” “ Vive le Cardinal!” They 
swept out and stood massed along the streets still shouting 
until the soldiers charged them. 

We went to the church of St. Gudule and studied the ex- 
quisite, carved pulpit from which the cardinal spoke that day. 
It nearly fills the space between two stone columns and to 
the arch above them, and is a masterpiece of wood carving. 
Human figures and animals and birds and trees with their 
branches and leaves all carved in oak. In the midst of the 
more ancient surroundings it has stoed for 200 years an ex 
pression in allegory of a great faith. It recalled what Ruskin 
said of the carvings in Amiens: “ Fuller of ieafage than any 
forest and fuller of story than any book.” But I thought 
that of all the stories which it suggests there is not one which 
is fuller of inspiration than the occasion of the ecardinal’s 


eoming to the help of his depressed people, which no carver’s 
hand has the cunning to portray and which will be told to 
generations yet to be. Because the populace, recognizing their 
primate’s devotion to the nation, had made this demonstration, 
the city was fined the equivalent of $200,000. Oh, the irony 
of it! If it were the measure of their response to his devotion, 
it were far too small, and if there were sacrifice in the paying 
of it, so much it heightened the spirit of their patriotism. As 
we came out of St. Gudule, one who was with me exclaimed 
quietly: “ What would his people have done without him?” 
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And then the monstrous thing happened. Not satisfied with 
killing and calumny and burning, the German high command 
ordered the able-bodied of the Belgian civilians deported. They 
herded them like cattle into box ears and took them to Ger- 
many to relieve men in the fields and factories to fight against 
the Belgian Army and its allies. They could not drive the 
cardinal from his people, and while he stayed they could not 
break the people’s spirit; ay, and with all the machinery of 
their propaganda they could not convict that people in the 
world’s opinion. They could do none of this while the cardinal 
stayed. But they could take his people from him; and that, 
I suy, was the climax of the tragedy—the monstrous thing. 
Then Cardinal Mercier rose to the supremacy of his power, and, 
as ever, with civility and never the show of rancor, with keen 
intellect and argument from facts, the evidence of which he 
had assembled through months of foresight, he took his place 
in masterful argument and appeal. Through a long period he 
maintained his position by correspondence with chiefs of mili- 
tary departments and the governor general. The documents in 
this controversy, set side by side, express the two great con- 
ceptions—right and might—in their vital conflict. Again the 
case went to the world jury and stirred this time a universal 
remonstrance, The President of the United States and the 
King of Spain made protest. Then—mark you this, for it in- 
dicates who then was the master mind of all—the German Em- 
peror sent his envoy with announcement that he would rescind 
the order of deportation on appeal to him of—with least thought 
of its significance, His Imperial Majesty named who was to be, 
who even then was, over him in Belgium, the victor—the invin- 
cible Cardinal Mercier. 

And here begins that, the end of which you know. Now, over 
against the monstrous thing you see the marvelous thing, for 
you will search the records of history and not find one thing 
of its kind. You see the most stupendous combination of mate- 
rial forces since time began. You see it without restraint of 
conscience, intent with its steel to bleed white. Behind it the 
Central Empires, with 40 years of preparation, with a philos- 
ophy brought to finest edge by the cold logic of Bernhardi, the 
selfish theories of Treitschke, and the blasphemous atheism of 
Nietzsche. All this and much more, developed to keenest 
cruelty, you see brought against a little State unprepared and 
despising war except for liberty, but holding sacred its old 
traditions of patriotism and religion. You see one man alone 
within that State, without a soldier or a material weapon, hold 
his place invincible through four long years and keep the opin- 
ion of the world in control of the eternal right. You see the 
marvelous thing, this victory of moral over physical force, 
spiritual over material power, in the one man whom God put 
there to do it. 


The achievements of this heroic man were tremendous. 


Think 


of him not only meeting the duties of his vocation to his peo- 
pie, and by voluntary imprisonment with them in their distress, 
but battling alone to save them from the calumnies that the 
largest and most effective and most malicious combination ever 
known sought to heap upon them. Month after month he sent 
out his appeals and made his arguments, holding his place in 


written debates with the best trained advocates and diplo- 
niats the Prussian system could produce. Public opinion of the 
world was the jury, and he could reach it only from the con- 
fines of the territory occupied by the enemy. All he said had 
to find its way through systematic organization to entrap him 
and to contradict and falsify his every word. Arrayed against 
him were writers of books and pamphlets, editors of the sub- 
the chancellor and leaders of the Reichstag, the 


sidized press, 
Emperor of the Imperial Government, and, alas, dignitaries of 
his beloved chureh. All these to push the mighty engines of 
ilitary propaganda against him; and yet he never lost the 
gleam of the ortal truth for which he stood. His words 
went out, the caled walls and slid through barbed-wire en- 
tanglements, they crawled through trenches and flew in the 
air and becaine free as truth. And he won. Alone against 
them all, he won. And the world gave of the Belgians its ver- 
dict NOT GUILTY, AND DYING A VICARIOUS SACRIFICE. 
Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask unanimous con- 


sent to extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
unanimous consent to extend and revise his remarks. 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BARrBouR]. 


Pennsylvania asks 
Is there 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I trust that after listening 
to the interesting, eloquent, and instructive addresses upon 
timely subjects here to-day you will bear with me with a 


certain degree of patience while I direct your attention for a 
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few moments to the subject before the House for considers 
namely, the tariff on magnesite. [Applause.] 

I have had some slight personal experience with the inalyijji, 
of American producers of magnesite to compete with the py», 
ducers of the Austrian product. I was a stockholder in oy) , 
the first companies in California which undertook to prod, 
magnesite in this country. Our deposits were discover 
two Austrian chemists who had been prospecting in thy 
hills of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and who came dow), ») 
reported that there were valuable deposits of magnesj(o 1, 
be found there. We organized a company and proceeded 
velop these deposits and attempted to market the product 
was before the war, when conditions were normal, and 
competition with the Austrian product was open 
stricted. 

And T want to say to you that, as a result of that compctitio 
with the Austrian magnesite, the assessments on 
came so often and with such regularity that a majority of {}, 
stockholders allowed their stock to be sold for delinquent assess 
ments. The mines were forced to close for want of a marke 

I have been interested in the various tariff arguments {),; 
have been made here since I have been a Member of this Hoyso 
and the one argument made by the opponents of these measires 
that has impressed me is that the tariffs proposed by these hil|s 
if they should be enacted into law, would raise the prices of th, 
products to the consumer. The gentleman from North Carolin; 
{Mr. Krrcnrn], the distinguished opponent of the protectiy, 
tariff, has rather impressed me, and at times I have been some 
what terrified by his figures and statements as to the possih| 
increase in the cost of these products to the consumer. But 
here is a bill, I desire to say to you, that merits and warrant 
the support of even the distinguished gentleman from Nort! 
Carolina. 

I have undertaken to examine this bill briefly, with the ides 
in mind of finding out just what the increased price of magnesit 
products to the consumer would be if this measure should become 
a law. 

If we consider the uses to which this product is put it 
throw some general light on the subject of increased costs, A: 
was pointed out yesterday by the gentleman from Washingto: 
{Mr. HADLEY], magnesite is used largely in the manufacture otf 
brick, which, together with grain magnesite, is employed in th 
lining of metallurgical furnaces. There is no adequate substi 
tute for this product for this purpose owing to the fact that 
will withstand terrific temperatures of heat. The grain mig 
nesite, which was described to you yesterday, is used in tl 
bottoms of those furnaces because it holds the molten te 
Magnesite is also used with asbestos for the purpose of makins 
the pipe coverings in steam plants and in buildings to pr 
the radiation of heat. It is used for flooring in cars and 
office buildings and hospitals, because it is a nonconducto 
heat and sound. It is also employed in the manufactur 
paper. It is used in chemistry and in small quantities i 
manufacture of citrate of magnesia. 

It enters into the manufacture of what is known as sor! 
cement, a very superior grade of cement, used to a considerabl 
extent in building. It sets quickly, and, owing to its textur 
resilience, and its capacity to withstand abrasion, it is mor 
desirable und preferable than Portland cement. It was 
largely by the Austrians and Germans in the late war for ti 
making of gun emplacements and pill boxes, for the reason fia 
cement made of magnesite would quickly and rapidly set. | 
have enumerated many of the principal uses of magnesite |i t! 
country, ; 

Now, as to the production: We are told by the Bureau ° 


1 State 


Mines that the production of magnesite in the United 
during the war period was something over 240,000 tons per yeu 
and this was ample to meet the requirements of this counts 
during the urgency of war manufacture, We are also (oid tha 
90 per cent of the production in the United States is used for 
the lining of metallurgical furnaces, in the production of ste, 
copper, and other materials of a like nature. Ninety per cent 
of our production goes into the manufacture of those proau ts 
This bill proposes a tariff on commercial ore of one-hall 
per pound; on calcined, dead-burned, and grain mages 
duty of three-fourths of a cent per pound is fixed; and 
magnesite brick three-fourths of a cent per pound «i! l 10 pet 
cent ad valorem. According to competent authority, if reaue™’ 
in 1917 from 8 to 7 pounds of magnesite, or an average 0! abou 
5 pounds, to produce 1 ton of steel. This authoril) Punter 


states that the requirement for 1 ton of steel is approx!" on 
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the same at the present time. Therefore the additional aaa 
1 ton of steel, if the tariff provided in this bill is ea 


namely, three-fourths of a cent per pound on dead-hu 
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vrain Magnesite, and magnesite in that form were used, would 
be only 5 cents. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. BARBOUR. 
utes more? 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for three minutes more. 

Mr. BARBOUR. A recent statement of the Bureau of Mines, 
which is the authority referred to, sets forth that it requires 
about 5 pounds of magnesite brick in the manufacture of 1 ton 
of steel. With a tariff of three-fourths of a cent per pound on 
magnesite brick and the 10 per cent ad valorem duty added, it 
would make an additional cost in the manufacture of a ton of 
<tecl of only 6 cents. In estimating the ad valorem duty I 
have taken the value of a ton of magnesite brick at Chester, Pa., 
in the spring of the year 1919, as given by the Bureau of Mines, 
which placed it at $90 a ton. Considering the small amount of 
magnesite that is used in the manufacture of steel and other 
similar products, the small amount that is required in those 
processes, and the very few cents that will be added to the cost 
of the production of steel by reason of these proposed duties, it 
secs to me that the increased cost to the consumer would not 
be in any way reflected in the retail price—in fact, it would 
be practically negligible. 

And yet I want to say to you that by the adoption or passage 
of this act you will maintain and keep alive in this country a com- 
paratively new industry, in which from $3.500,000 to $4,000,000 is 
invested in two States on the Pacific coast, and which gives 
employment in normal times to between 1,000 and 1,500 men who 

drawing a daily wage of from $4.50 and $5 up. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 

vield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
emo} 9 

Mr. BARBOUR. ‘They vary in size. Some of them are small. 
They vary in size from the small ones up to the big magnesite 
producing company in Washington, which is the largest. Some 
of those in California, I am informed, produce almost as much 

he company in Washington, but the Washington company is, 
I understand, the largest of them all. 
In this connection I desire to say that the Bureau of Mines 
as reported that the present supply of magnesite is ample to 
for another generation, and there is a prospect of addi- 
onal discoveries being made. Therefore it seems to me that 
ler these circumstances there is absolutely no argument 
st the bill which is under consideration here to-day, and 
no reason whatsoever why it should not pass. [Applause.] 
Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 


question ? 


The time of the gentleman from California 
Mr. Chairman, may I have about three min- 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 


Are some of those concerns 


| 
] 
hi 
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Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 
Mr. ROSE. I would like to ask the gentleman this question: 
What would become of the corporation in the United States 


h has a capital of $2,500,000 invested in such a venture in 
Au rin? 


Mr. BARBOUR. They would simply take the consequences. 


If they have invested their money in Austria, they would simply 
take the consequences if this bill were passed, whatever those 
Cousequence might be. But in that connection I want to say that 
my sympathies are entirely with the men who have invested 
their money in America. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ricexetrs] 15 minutes. 
Mr. RICKETTS. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
t to support this bill, although I do not wish to discuss 
| have another matter that I want to bring to the attention 
membership of this House, that I think is highly im- 
por | to each and every one of us. 
he 6th day of April, 1917, the Congress of the United 
on the recommendation of the President, passed a 
lion of war against the Imperial German Government. 
necessary, of course, to raise an army and to raise it 
ju At that time we had an army of about 226,000 sol- 
ind it was the intention of this Government to increase 
rmhy so that if would be effective on the fields of battle 
the I regret to say that at that time patriotism 
rather cooled in the hearts and minds of the American 
, and it was necessary through the press and through plat- 
‘iddresses to arouse the people to such an extent that they 
clearly comprehend and fully realize the enormity of the 
crisis that then confronted us. The press and the orators 
country addressed the people, and assured the boys that 


sea, 


pe l 
or 
ni 
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the thing to do was to uphold American institutions and to cuiist 
in the Army, and to see to it that our rights were protected 
upon the high seas and in foreign lands, as well as upon ou 
own coasts and in our own country. We raised an army ot 
4,000,000 men during the progress of that war. From the hill 
tops, from the housetops, and from the platform all of us pro 
claimed to the American boys that we would stand by them 
and furnish them everything that they needed in order to <1 
ceed in the war. 

I want to say that the American people did their full duty in 


that regard. In the five Liberty loans that we floated the 
people of this Nation responded most generously in the sub 


scriptions for bonds, and we did everything that we were re 
quired to do in the way of creating war chests and protecting 
the Red Cross and other like organizations, and our boys were 
fairly well provided for while in the ranks in foreign lands. 
But, my friends, that war is now over, except that the Presi 
dent has not as yet issued a proclamation of peace. I want to 
call your attention to the fact that the casualty list was 262,693 
men, of whic. number 28,363 were killed in battle; died ot 
wounds, 12,101; died of disease, 16,034; died from other causes, 
1,980; wounded, 189,955; missing in action, 14,290. 

What I want to-day to bring specifically to your attention 
gentlemen of the House, is the number of wounded soldiers, 
189,955. These soldiers are distributed in hospitals throughout 
this country. I want especially to call your attention to those 
who were shell shocked. 

Some time in June of this year the gentleman from Massa 
chusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN] asserted upon the floor of this Hous 
that our shell-shocked soldiers were housed in hospitals with 
the criminal insane. I am quite convinced that each Membei 
of this House at that time was very much astonished at that 
statement, and we were assured by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs that such was not the case; that 
while they were housed in the same hospitals with the criminal 
insane, yet they were segregated and cared for separate and 
apart from the criminal insane. 

On the 27th of July of this year I received a letter from Mr. 
A. BE. Faine, of New Straitsville, Perry County, Ohio, accom- 
panied by a petition of 500 of the citizens of that city, request 
ing me to investigate the treatment accorded our shell-shocked 
and insane soldiers by the War Department since the World 
War began, and advising me also that it was the policy of the 
War Department to house the shell-shocked and insane soldiers 
in hospitals with the criminal insane, and further advising me 
that Mrs. Martha FE. Abt, of 1420 Bryn Mawr Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., in addressing the New Straitsville Chautauqua Assembly 
on the afternoon of July 24, 1919, among other things, said: 

Uncle Sam is sending our shell-shocked soldier boys, who have passed 
through a veritable hell on the battle fields of France in defense ot 
your home and mine and of our common country, to the various insane 
asylums in our different States. 

Mrs. Abt said that had with her own eyes shell- 
shocked soldiers, in their soldier uniforms with service stripes 
on them, lodged with and among the criminal insane. 

The citizens of New Straitsville present at this meeting wer 
shocked and dumfounded when they heard this statement. Com 
ing, as it did, from so high an authority, they did not question 
its truth. 

The people of New Straitsville were among the most patri 
otie in this country during the Great War. They oversubscribed 
every Liberty loan. They oversubscribed to the war chest. In 
fact, they oversubscribed to every activity of the war, and were 
always ready, willing, and anxious to do everything within 
their power to assist this Government and the soldiers of the 
United States to win the war. this city and com- 
munity furnished more than its quota as compared with other 
cities and communities in making up the Naval and Military 
Establishment of this country. 

Mr. Faine in his letter to me uses this language: 

In the name of justice and humanity we appeal to you to ask Congres 
to investigate these conditions, and we further urge upon you to use you 
best efforts to have our Government provide forthwith hospitals in 
which these boys who have given so much for cur country may have a 
fair chance for their lives. 

And the citizens of that city, in thai after hearing 
the above statement of the lady from Chicago, sent me the follow 
ing resolution: 

We, the unsigned citizens of New Straitsville, Ohio, to the number of 
more than 500, assembled in the Lincoln chautauqua tent this Thursday 
night, July 24, have heard the above letter of A. E. Faine to our Con 
gressman and Senators, the Hon. EDWIN D. RICKETTS, the Hon. ATLEE 
PoMERENE, and the Hon. WARREN G. Harpinc, and we do hereby unani 
mously join in said petition and pray that prompt action be taken as 
may be best determined. _ ; 

New STRAITSVILLE CHAUTAUQUA COMMITTEE, 
CHARLES G. WEAVER, President, 
R. P. TAYLon, Secretary. 
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I saw criminal degenerates and soldiers inside the walls 
certain wards and inclosures of St. Elizabeths Hospital who 
were allowed to intermingle and associate, which was a com 
plete surprise to me in the face of the fact that the Hous 
Representatives had been assured that these soldiers and ft] 


criminal insane inmates of this institution were segregated - 
that they were not allowed to intermingle or associate: 
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My Dear Mr. Baker you kindly give 1 he follow 
tion with reference to the shell-shocked and insane soldier { 
- ‘ 

Tw ld like to have 

First. The number of shell-shocked and insane soldis 

se nd. The institutions in which they are bein treat 

mil n each institution 

Third. The date and number of the first hell-sho 
old l ‘ived in th country and where distributed 

Fourth. How ma of them were marked as deserters o 

ent without lenve, and what became of this class « ! 

Fhanking you in advance for the courtesy of an early | 


request and assuring you of my appreciation, [ am, 
Sincerely, yout 
Epwin D. R 
On August 21, 1919, the Surgeon General of the Army, 


direction of the Secretary of War, wrote me a letter w! 
plains fully the attitude of the War Department with refe 
to this matter. I am including this letter in my 


House so that the membership of Congress and the peo f 
the country may know that the War Department does 
to be in touch with this situation. The letter which I r 
= follows 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF TITE SURGHRON GI 
Washington, Aug 
Hon. Epwin D. Rickprr: 
Hou of Representatives, Washington, D. C 

Drar §S Your letter of August 19 addressed to the 
War has been forwarded to me for reply, which I will endeavo! 
the best of my ability from the information at hand, 

As you know, the final statistics for the war are not yet comp! 
due to the reduction of clerical help they probably will not 
for definite publication for some time 

Why a lack of information? 

The questions as you havo asked them are quite difficult to an 
they are not in accordance with the method of classifying oy 
mental diseases in the Army. We think that the term ‘shell s so 
a very unfortunate one and has given rise to a great misinterpr 
especially by the public at large, and our experience has shown 
has been used as a name for most any nervous trouble arising 0 
Really, if the term is used at all, it should apply only to those ; 
nervous trouble which resulted directly and solely from shell cor 5 
However, this rather small group has been overshadowed by «| , 


various other forms of nervous disease which ari 
mike-up. 


the term to 


viduals usually of a neuropathic 
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\ marked distinction has been made between the two large groups 
i cases; first, those that are insane, and, second, the psychoneuroses, 
it is in this latter class that the term “ shell shock,’ if used at all 
would fall. Among the psychoneuroses is found the large group of 


neryous diseases, some of which 
nias, ete., in all the various forms. Functional neuroses are usually 
rable, and due to the yery satisfactory method of handling these 
. both overseas and in this country, most of these cases have been 
edl—many before arriving in the United States—and the large ma- 
ity being rapidly cured soon after the signing of the armistice. 
fhe importance of this distinction was realized at the beginning of 
war, and separate hospitals were provided for the insane and for 
psychoneuroses. Besides the specially constructed psychopathic de- 
partments in practically all our base and general hospitals, under the 
‘ of specialists, with specially trained nurses and attendants, 
ial hospitals for the insane were maintained at General Hospitals 


unctional 
the 


are the hysterias, neuras- 


re 


$+. Fort Porter, N. Y.; No. 13, at Danville, N. Y.; and No. 34, at 
{ Norfolk, Mass. Later, during the present year, realizing the many 
ntages of concentrating these cases in one large hospital equipped 


h all modern facilities for the care of mental cases, General Hospital 


\ 13, at Hampton, Va., formerly the National Soldiers’ Home, was 
ted to the care of the insane and mentally defective. 

large military post at Plattsburg Barracks was utilized as a 

1 hospital for the treatment of psychoneuroses. Because of the 


igning of the armistice, this hospital was never required for its 
pacity, and on account of the rapid reduction in the number of 
this hospital was last spring turned over for the care of general 
mi il and surgical cases and, on the abandonment of the General Hos- 


| No. 4 as a hospital for the insane, it has since been used for the 
meuroses 
present, then, we haye General Hospital No. 43, Hampton, which 


| as a hospital for the insane and mental defectives, and also as 
sification hospital for other nervous conditions received from over- 
nd General Hospital No. 4, Fort Porter, N. Y., for the eare of 
neuroses, In addition, special neuropsychiatric departments 
d in our various general hospitals now operating. 
uch for introductory remarks. 


are 
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there are only 10 officers (5 of whom are on leave) and 
prisoners still under the control of the military service as 
St. Elizabeths Hospital. 
have been made for the care of insane nurses at the 
d Enoch Pratt Hospital, Baltimore, one of the best institu 
uuntry, and we have at present only three nurses at this 
have an absolute record of the date and number of the 
and mental cases returned from overseas, but the first 
io be admitted to our special hospital for the insane from 
in the month of February, 1918, and the first cases of 
osis were admitted to General Hospital No. 30, Plattsburg 
May, 1918. 


does not have a reeord of the number of soldiers suffering 
or mental disease who deserted or were absent without 
\n inquiry to The Adjutant General of the Army might give 


mation along that line. It has been the policy, however, that 
absence of a soldier was found to be due to a mental condi 
h made the soldier not responsible for his actions, to treat 


ck man, and not punish him for the delinquency. Such cases 
ptly referred to a board of medical officers for recommendations, 
; any case of mental disease (insanity) which, after a period 
nonths’ observation and treatment in military hospitals, is 
chronic or incurable and requires hospital treatment, it is 
to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, which is charged by 
© after care of these soldiers. This bureau has made various 
in Its own hospitals and otherwise for the continued care 
es at Government expense as long aS may be necessary. 
one quite at length into this matter, but I feel that I am 
to have an opportunity to discuss this subject with you in 
‘Tact that owing to the general misunderstanding of a number 
ideas are often formed which are unfair to the Medical De 
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partment of the Army. The policy pursued in the handling hen 
cases has been very satisfactory, and especially so when compared with 
the upusual amount of trouble other countries have experienced with 
these cases during the present war. 
Yours, very truly, M. W. IRELAND, 
Surgeon General, United States Arm 


From the above letter of the Surgeon General 
for caring for these unfortunate soldiers ; 
is no reason why they should not 
they deserve. 

In next to the last paragraph of the above letter, I observe 
that the Surgeon General says that after several months’ obser 
vation and treatment in military hospitals of shell-shocked and 
nervous soldiers, if it be found that they are incurable and 
require hospital treatment, they are turned over to the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, which charged by law with the 
aftercare of these soldiers, and this bureau has made various 
provisions in its hospitals, and otherwise, for the continued 
eare of these cases at Government expense as long as it may 
be necessary. He does not say how many soldiers were turned 
over to the War Risk Insurance. Why? Now, I do not under 
take to say whether the War Department or the Bureau of Wa! 
Risk Insurance is responsible for the number of soldiers housed 
in St. Elizabeths Hospital, but I know that there are sever: 
hundred there, and that they are permitted to associate 
the criminal insane. 

The Congress has made liberal appropriations to the War 
Department and to the other departments having to do with the 
care and treatment of wounded, maimed, and shell-shocked s« 
diers, and there is no just reason under the heavens why the 
Should be housed in hospitals with the criminal insane. From 
information at hand, I am convinced that this condition exisis 
not only at St. Elizabeths, but at other hospitals throughout the 
country, and that the degree of care necessary to their comfort 
and recovery has not been given to these poor unfortunate boys 
to date. 

I am urging the adoption of the resolution which I introduced 
because I feel keenly the special duty that the people of this 
Nation owe to these shell-shocked and insane soldiers. They 
gave their all to their country and ours. They fought valiantl) 
for America’s cause. They turned apparent defeat into victor 
They caused the Central armies, marching from Berlin, 
face about and march toward Berlin. They did all that was 
required of them at the hands of this Nation, and I feel that 
it is the solemn duty of the War Department, and every other 
department of the Government, and the duty of Congress, and 
especially the duty of the Committee on Military Affairs, to se 


, the facilities 
ample, and there 
treatment which 


re 
ire 


the 


have 


is 


to it that these boys are transferred and committed to hospi 
tals provided especially for their comfort and welfare. They 
deserve and are entitled to the very best treatment that this 
Government can give them. [Applause.] 

That some one is careless in relation io the welfare of thes: 


and of soldiers generally who served in the late w 
the facts in connection with the discharge 


) ; . 
soldiers, 


is emphasized by 


Sergt. Edward A. Herz, as indicated hereafter: 

Seret. Edward A. Herz was discharged on December 29, 1917 
at Camp Sherman, Ohio, on certificate of disability 
active tuberculosis of left lung. 

Seret. Herz had an Army service record of 17 years 7 m 


lays at the time of his discharge and was clearly e1 


at) 

under existing regulations to have been sent to Fort Baya 

N. Mex., or some other sanitarium, for treatment. (See Arm 
Regulations, paragraphs 1489, 1441, 1442, amended by C. R 
paragraph 70; Army Regulations, paragraphs 1445, 1446; als 
Manual of Medical Department, paragraphs 354 to 544, el 
sive. ) 

Seret. Herz is a married man and has a family of a wil 
two children dependent upon him. Since his service had | 
continuous for almost 10 years there is no question of whet! 
or not the disability originated in line of duty and whi 
military service. 

As a result of this erroneous discharge, Seret. Het Lh 
family have been thrown on publie charity, and he n such 
a state of health as to be unable to work and provi f hi 
family. 

An application was made on March 12, 1919, for restoratio 


to his former rank and permitted to reenlist, and that he be 
sent to Fort Bayard, N. Mex.; and on April 29 Sergt. Herz mad 
a second application. This application was indorsed 
and approved by Maj. Gen. Glenn, then in command at Camp 
Sherman, Ohio. The application rejected both by the 
Surgeon General, through Col. S. J. Morris, and by the adju 
tant, through R. J. Herman, and the following indorsement 
made: “ There is no authority for his reenlistment.” 

Here is a young man who enlisted seven times in the service 
of his country, who gave nearly 18 years of the very ft 


sor ond 


was 


ower ol 
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his life to that serviee, and who has a wife and two children 
dependen on him for support, who was erroneously dis- 
charged and turned out in the cold world to die from tubercular 
trouble which he incurred in the service. 

Chis is just one of hundrs of cases that have been neglected 
through seme branch of the Army under the control of the 
War Department. 

I feel that all of the soldiers of the late war who were in any 
way disabled should be given the most generous and indulgent 
onsideration; that every comfort which this Government can 
fford should be given to them; that they should have the 
benefit of the highest medical talent in this country; and that 


they should lities that would insure to them 


have hespital faci 





| population to furnish these virile streams of energy 11) 
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Suggested against me, but T convinced the plaintiff that there 
foundation for it. I found, however, that an agent of mine for about 
five years hail been charging more than the price to the average 
tomer. I thereupon voluntarily made a friendly adjustment by p 
about $40,000, which we calculated the overcharge to be in a bu 
amounting to several hundred thousand dollars. You will fing 
matter in more detail in the copy of my recent letter to Chairman [; 
NEY, Which I inclose. 

I am sure you must realize that you have practically 


wa 


charged n 


the presence of many of my own colleagues with penal offenses, 
that as a former Member of Congress I am entitled to as publi 


traction on your statements are not true. 


Yours, 


finding your 
very truly, 
HPRMAN A 


LO minutes 


Mr 
Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
gentleman from California [Mr. HERSMAN]. [Applause.] 
Mr. HERSMAN. Gentlemen, I thank you for the 
It reminds me of a story I heard not very long ago. 
cian was making a public speech. There was quite 
when he started, but before he got through there were ; 
a couple of fellows left in the room. He went down to thy 
and said, “I want to thank you gentlemen for staying a: 


appl: 
A po 


it To 


tening to me. I appreciate it very much.” One of them 
“That is all right. You need not thank us. We are t] 
two speakers.” [Laughter.] So, gentlemen, I want to tha 
you. 

It seems quite popular to digress from the subject 
consideration. If I had known it and just how to se 
time there was a matter that I would have liked to hay 





and that is the soldier-settlement bill. 


very much interested in this legislation, because |! 
on th Public Lands Committee and we completed len 
| hearings on this bill some time ago. I have been anvxi 
aiting, hoping that it would be brought up, so that tl 
of this Congress would have an opportunity to consider j 
s. I believe the character of men sent here, who re} 
constituents in this great country of ours, will be ir 
with the arguments in favor of the soldier-settlement bill. 
it will be a real opportunity to those interested and fil 


1e very best treatment this country can afford. [Applause.] 

Many of these dear, unfortunate boys gave up their mothers, 
sisters, Wives, sweethearts, and friends and placed themselves 
yy the altar of war, ready to be sacrificed, if necessary, in 
der to preserve our rights; to make, what we denominate in 
oO lanee, the supreme sacrifice, and to do all within their 
power to preserve and prete our country and its institutions. 
Ma , made t Many of them were wounded, 
maimed, and ured. Many of them were overtaken by dis- 
Pus and it seems to me that we owe our ail to those boys whose 
l e, in a measure, ruined. Why not help them to the ex- | 
‘ t our means? Why not see to it 

the proper medical attention in proper hospitals, 

{ ( > equ o their necessities, and in this way assist 

s poss ti ver from their misfortune? [Ap- 
| oO \1 l ai os eri ude is boundless to our Amer- 
i by and I wa to help all of them to the limit of 
needs, and to the limit « our duty to them, but I feel 
giving the re needed we should first provide for the 
d, shell-shocke and unfortunate soidiers. [Applause.] 
‘ ft Committee Military Affairs for some 
past h been and is still holding hearings on my reso- 
! other simil resolutions, and will soon report to the 
findings relation thereto, when I hope the House | 

e immediate : on in this matter. l[Applause.] 

FORDNEYS \ Chairman, I vield to the gentleman from 
[Mr. G N I]. 

ir. GRBEN of low: Mr. Chairman, in the debate on the 

. ffs bill some allusion was made to proceedings against a 
ol Member of this House, and I made some statements with 
re enee to the matter, based upon the report of the Alien 
Pp ty Custodian. The name of the ex-Member of this House 

sequently mentioned as Mr. Herman A. Metz. Mr. Metz | 
e written me a letter, in which he explains his side 
0 case very differently from the statement contained in 
wrt of the Alien Property Custedian. In justice te Mr. 
| lf ask = 1at I may extend my remarks by printing his letter 
} thie REcem 
HAIR MA} The gentleman from lowa asks unanimous 
to extend his remarks the Recorp in the manner in- | 
j here objection ‘ 
» ob ier ol 
Ni Yori eptembe 19710 
i , Rh. Gri 
Washingt dD. ¢ 
DEAR ¢ RESSMA I have just read in Friday’s Recorp your 
I to me during the debate on the Longworth bill. As I feel 
! hat you would not willfully do me an injustice, I beg to state 
he folowing fa 
1918, the Alien Property Custodian seized an American 
! ) hi letermination that the stock, which I had 
913, d not t yng to me, but in reality was German 
‘ I led t k to him under prot nd compulsion, and 
: the United States district court to have such 
det id declared unfounded, illegal, and null and 
and said ck restored to m This suit is now pending, and it 
eal si in purp to have it heard as soon as pos- 
No has OT | sed upon th laim that ; you say, I have 

l my J ion ( n property. 

Last week tl Ali Property Custodian made demand on me for 
wo oth compan ies nine, after having made a similar determination 
tha the do not belong to 1 bu in reality do belong to German 
lien enemi« These companic are both American in organization 
nd Ameri owned ; and the action of the Alien Property Custodian 

en more preposterous and false than in the for “mer case, if that 

id Le. since neither of the companies ever did a dollar of busi- 
ne directly or indirectly, with the foreign concern I am moving 
the United States district court for an order to show caus why such 
demands should not be set aside and for such further relief as will 
confirm me in my pert} rights and my rights as an American 
itize This is an e . ct epitome of the controversies between the Alien 
Property Custodian and myself. When you say that “this same ex 
Congressman had been found guilty of hiding and concealing German 
pr I had been compelled to turn it over, and paid some $40,000 
penalty,” you say what is absolutely unfounded in fact. From your 
reference to $40,000 you seem to have misinterpreted certain testimony 
of Mr. Garvan before the committee. For purposes of his own he 
brought in certain suits that were started tn Philadelphia in 1915 
against dve importers under the Sherman Act. Such a suit was also 





Because it d 


farm work I can not help but believe. 
reach the whole body of soldiers is no valid reaso1 
should withhold wholesome legislation from those who 
willing and anxious to avail themselves of it. In my j 
this legislation is sound socially, financially, and econ 

The record of the Reclamation Service is a constat 
ment to the young man of this land to secure a far 
own. The opportunity presented under the ay Hl bil 
energetic and determined soldier would have been welco 
many of you in your younger days. The records of 1 
tary of the Interior show that the lands under the Gov 
reclamation projects have in five years increased in \ 
100 per cent to 1,000 per cent. The settler got the ad 
that increment of gain, and the soldiers that are ret 
would have that same advantage. I hope that at some 1 
will give me the opportunity to set forth in detail tl 
why I believe th it is a splendid thing for this Con 
pass the Mondell bill. [Applause.] 

{f am interested also in protecting the industries that 
essary to the life of this Nation. [Applause.| ! 
in protecting the industries that may become necessary to tl 
life of this Nation. I am equally interested in protectin; 
dustries that need a helping hand, not because they 
fornia or in any other particular State, but because the 
essary for the fuller and more complete upbuilding of 0 

I am interested in this magnesite legislation, and th 
first opportunity I have had to speak on these impor 
dustries. 

I believe first in protecting our farming interests, | 
they are absolutely vital to the life of our Nation. A 


torians point out that the fall of the older nations 01 


has come about after they have neglected and lost sig! 
importance of their rural population. When Rome v 
ble, her army was made up of farmers, and she 
every soldier should be a landowner. 

The fall of the empire began when her rural po} 
came dissatisfied, when through unwise laws they cro‘ 
the cities. 

I am interested first and foremost in protecting U\ 
tural interests of our Nation. Daniel Webster said . 
sreatest work of man was the cultivation of the ear 
can not get away from it. We have got to depend on ou 


renew the life of the Nation. The farm must provide as 

of food products for the cities, and the farm must provi" 
sur ee of healthy and energetic men in order that the indu 
of the Nation may thrive. vw 
I am interested in the protection of maguesite, becaus | 
necessary industry. There has come to me a pamphiet issu 
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! 
.e Department of the Interior in which one or two sections | records a perfeet score. Within a very few years tl | 


t il 


1915. there were produced in the United States $77,059 | boy faces, who sailed away in ships that men, all men, may be 
of magnesite, and that increased gradually until in 1917 | free, free to think, speak, and grow, when we will in passii 


ery interesting. known faces here will be gone away forever, replaced by no 


were $2,899,000: worth produced in this country. Owing | dedicate our country to 100 per cent Americans. [Applaus« 
stimulating effect of high prices this country was able to Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 n he 
his mineral. When peace is restored, without a sufficient | tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 
, this mineral could no longer be mined. We would again Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chair ! 
pendent on a foreign country. Certainly this would not | of the Committee on Ways and Means has bec | ing a 
when our steel industry is dependent upon securing a | number of bills, all of them more or less important to the bus 


ent amount at all times. The amount of protective tariff | ness interests of the country, and some of them rather 1 
necessary to safeguard this industry I am not able to | and peculiar in their nature. Some of them wer ou 
We will have to depend largely on the committee that | by the war; that is, they were made necessary b« i 
in the report as to the real protection that this industry | war. The dyestuffs bill, one of these, was passed Dy the Ho 


I 





ive. I hope our worthy chairman of the Ways and | the other day. The tungsten bill was another. That inv | 
Committee will not let his Republican enthusiasm get | 2 question very similar to the question involved \ 1 regard to 

‘ | the bounds of reason so that California Democrats can | magnesite, the subject that is now before us. <A bill for a duty 
ollow him. [Laughter and applause. ] | on potash is another bill that arises largely by r m of the 

er section of this report of the Interior Department is | war. This bill will also involve the licensing feature, which 


ng. It says that the Australian deposits can be deliv- | Was objected to by some gentlemen in the dyestuffs bill. Witl 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and Baltimore at | respect to several of these bills some differences have arisen 
lower price than California and Washington magnesite | that might be regarded as differences of opinion between tl 








to pay higher wages to produce and higher freight | believers in the protective-tariff principle. The licensing featul 
|} was objectionable to many of us, and I assume will continue 
ic material may not long hold the market in castern United | to be, because it invades the protective-tariff idea. That ha 
| been passed upen by the Howse in the dyestuffs bill and 
pect to produce magnesite in this country, we will how gone to anether body. 
e it reasonable protection. That it isa vital industry | The magnesite bill which is now under consideratik 


fe of our Nation I think there is absolutely no question, | potash bill which is to come, the dyestuffs bill 
iony that has been given before us in respect to the | been passed, all deal with preducts which originate 


industry would plainly indicate that it is absolutely | Many or Austria and which are now competitive with tho 


ineral to the preduction of steel business. Believing as | products in the United States. [lo a certain extent, oO 
ll give it my suppert. There are many mines in the | 2S those three measures are concerned, the question of Ameri- 
he fact- that there could be no monopoly in this in- | Canism is raised. There is a prejudice against German prod- 


he highest importance in considering its preper | UCTS, against Austrian products, and that prejudice has had 
effect in the consideration of legislation at this time. 


HAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from California | The truth of the matter is that we were absolutely dependent 
dd. | upon Germany prior to the war fer our dyestuffs. It is also 
ORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I vield five Minutes to the ven- true that e were dependent upon Austria prior to the war for 
m Nevada [Mr. Evans]. |} our megnesite. It is also true that we were dependent upon 


VANS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of his- | Germany prior to the war for our potash. Dyestuffs were used 








vays during wars and after wars the minds of the by manufacturers of textiles in the United States, and, of course, 
much inflamed and there is great disregard for human | constitute a very important and essential raw material, Potas 
erhaps explains what is going on in Arkansas now, | iS necessary for our farmers, particularly for those along th 
»is a baseball game going on in Ohio. Atlantie seaboard and in the Southern States—not so mu 
plovees now on strike of those great steel companies | the West, where they do not use fertilizer so much as they 
han 75 per cent foreigners, brought to this country | do in the Eastern and Southern States, where the land is 
which must be amended to the point that before an | Worked over. Magnesite, which we are now considering 
can be admitted he must pass a rigid mental and | essential to a number of great industries in the East—foun 
st, When he will be entered upon a year’s probationary |} and these industries where furnaces are employed, pri ily 
upulsory education, and will be taught constantly | in iron and steel production. 
misinformation of anarchy and destruction. He will In all these respects we have been dependent upon Ge 


e aims and purposes of this Government, the advan- | and Austria heretofore, and, thanks to the war, our American 
rotection it affords the citizen for his life and prop- | producers have been obliged to think about American production 
er found: advising education for the American | in order to meet the demands of American manufacturers and 


of Labor, teaching them against the false doctrine | American farmers, because they could not get their foreign | 
cautioning them against delivering their fine or- plies in the ordinary way during the war. 
over to irresponsible destruction, beeause their order Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, would the gentle: 
erandest human thought. All men will learn the | have an audience? 
king for work’s sake; the beauty of achievement Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, I do not care f n 
labor; then they will realize and obtain the great- | ence. So long as the gentleman from Texas {|Mr. Branton 
fe. They will know that life’s ambition is the op- | here I am. satistie Applause.| I notice that y remal 
i] the disposition to work, to create, build, and ac- | clicited applause on both sides of the aisle, and that the audien 
edge that the finished product of their toil is life’s | is now increasing. 
tion for the employer of labor, teaching him that I would like to see all of these new America dustric 
not be exploited to create monopoly and turned | tected against unfair foreign competition. Every protectioni 


vorker; that every man who honestly works must | I assume, weuld take that stand, but it has happened in thes 
la home ahead of dividends; that the big man of the | three instances of dyestuffs, potash, and magnesite, and i 
one who does unselfish things to benefit mankind, | happen with regard to tungsten, that what Gen. Hancock 
an who lives a selfish life will be taught to be | about the protective tariff system is susceptible at leas 
hen will our Nation enter a new era of light. We | application at this tim that it is “‘a loeal issue: | 
i that it is easier and more satisfactory to do right | great span across the United States from the Atlai 
between labor and capital there must be no conflict | Pacific, a very expensive span in the matter of transp« 
tion, A monopoly of necessities is obnoxious to | The distance is about the same as it is to the Icurope 
se of justice. from the Atlantic seaboard, and the method of transp 
e deliberation this Congress granted a charter to the | acress the sea is so much cheaper that the Atlantic coast users of 
Legion, a grand body of men claiming 100 per cent | these foreign commodities are compelled to face the questi 
\t Boston, where men who had sworn te protect | whether they prefer to use a foreign product, which the ul 
‘essness and disorder had gone on strike, the | get cheaper, or an American preduct from the Paciti } 
: Legion were offering their services to the governor of | which costs them two or three times as much for a sometimes 
etts to protect the Nation which they had given so | inferior domestic quality according to statements made witli 
The part taken by that fine body of representa- | respect to some of these things with which we have to deal. 
inakes one feel the seeurity which this Government | As to magnesite, the question is this: Americans who were 
Her citizens, making us confident of the 100 per cent | engaged in the business of supplying the magnesite trade in 
im of the American Legion, which by this action | the United St s, finding they had to obtain their raw material 
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from Austria, principally, years before the war undertook to 
control the foreign market. Money went out of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New York, and IT presume out of Maryland, to obtain 
certain rights over Austrian magnesite mines, Austria being 
the center of preduction of the kind of magnesite we needed 
in our furnaces for iron and steel production in the United 
stiles, 

More than $2,000,000 were invested by worthy American 
business men to take over those Austrian interests Why? 
They saw business in it. They thought they could serve the 
Aimer ade. They preferred that Americans should deliver 

\usirian magnesite to American manufacturers and dealers 

ither than have the Austrians do it. They were not thinking 
of war when they made these investments. They were think- 
ing of the trade necessities of the United States, and they em- 
ployed their money for the purpose of acquiring property and 
rights over in Austria so that they might be in control of the 
situation and might thus serve American business interests. 
\t that time no one would have said that that was not a com- 
mendable enterprise. It was what any ordinary business man 
or business men would do who had the nerve and foresight to 
venture into foreign fields. It was taking away from another 
country which ight and did become hostile to the United 
States, vast interests that might have become, and actually 
were, a2 monopoly in the hands of foreigners and secured that 


‘alled, for American interests. It 
money invested abroad which took over 
The same thing has been done with 

did not have tungsten in the United 

sufficient to supply American needs during the war. 
Americans went prospecting elsewhere and they found it 
in Bolivia, and they spent their money trying to get it into the 
United States. The tariff, course, may bar them, practically 
losing the lion’s mouth upon the money they have invested 

i foreign climes. Yet everyone of us wants to be patriotic, 
veryone of us—except some of our friends on the other side 
who are gradually coming over—wants to be intensely pro- 
iective with regard to American industry. But the war broke 
ut, and at once the highest protective tariff wall that could 
be rai the seizure of all ships, closed the Ame ‘rican mines 
in Austria. They we shut up, and the use of S$? 000,000 worth 
apital there invested was at an end. 

The $500,000 invested in the United States in plants at Balti- 
lore, western Pennsylvania, and Ohio became dependent upon 
such supplies of magnesite as were here already or as might be 
eloped in the United States. The Government was urging 
engage in the prospecting for minerals which were 
to be value during the war, but they did not offer 
inducements for magnesite. So it is to the credit 
in California and in Washington and of those con- 
» the Austrian mines that they did invest their money 
onder in Washington, where German chemists found de- 
of magnesite, with a view of producing an American sup- 
Statements differ to how much money was invested 
just who invested it. The gentleman from Washing- 
HapLey |, the author of this bill, stated the other day 
that about $3,500,000 of American capital was 
testimony differs as to that. I think Mr. Hap- 
the highest figures. It is said by some on 
there is not more than half million dollars 
magnesite mines in Washington and Cali- 
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fr. HADLEY. 
Mr. MOORE ot 
hington, 

Mii HADLEY. ‘he 


gentleman yield? 
I vield to the gentleman from 


has correctly recalled my 
ment, but to whether it is an extreme statement I can 
that the bureaus, L am not sure which it is until 
I refer to the bulletin, estimated it at $8,500,000 to $4,000,000. 
Mr. MOORE Pennsylvania. Well, I have read the testi- 
mony to-day hurriedly, and I find that the estimates vary as I 
have indicated, from 83,500,000 mentioned by the gentleman 
Washington, to $400,000, which is stated as a fair estimate 
by those who are opposed to this bill. It is a difference of opin- 
And I want to say there is quite a difference of opinion 
regard to the cost of production in the United States, 
enters very largely into this question, and that difference 
affects certain affidayits which were made and as to the 
manner of making those affidavits, because it is charged by 
ihose opposing the bill before the committee that they had no 
notice that the tariff was to be taken up and they were hur- 
riedly summoned to the Ways and Means Committee and had 
no chance to be heard by the authorities in the particular Goy- 
ernment bureau that undertook to make the investigation which 
the opponents of the bill claimed was ex parte. 
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I think there is something in that statement. The cos; , 


production investigation was made largely by Mr. Riddel]. », 
official of the Tariff Commission, which, of course, had the 
right to make the investigation if it desired to do so, but }y 
seemed to investigate wholly from the standpoint of th. pro 
ducers of magnesite in Washington and California, [jay 
some of Mr. Riddell’s testimony here, I will not take the jj), 
to read it, but I suggest to the Members that they tal; th 
hearings and examine page 9 on to page 12, and further if Mien 
please, with respect to what Mr. Riddell says. However. ] 
want .to quote from this representative of the Tariff Board 
who was largely instrumental in bringing about this ingyj; 
and he had much to do with the consideration of this )jjj 


Some question arose with regard to transportation costs. ay)) 
Members should know that transportation enters largely jy; 
this question. ‘The bill itself, apparently, is an effort to sdjys 
the tariff so that it will pay the transportation across the eo) 


tinent from Washington to points like Pittsburgh and piil, 
delphia. That is just about all the tariff amounts to. Ty 
material can be brought over from Fiume, a port of Italy. ¢)) 
nearest port to the mines, for about $16, all charges paid, 4 
it can be delivered at Philadelphia or New York for ths; 
amount. 

It can not be brought across the continent at the cost of prody 


tion credited in these affidavits to the miners out there, and } 


delivered at those points, for less than $50. You see the diff 
ence. In this instance Gen. Hancock might have bee 

eated when he suggested that the “tariff was a local issue 
It costs so imuch less to bring it across the sea tha: do 
across the continent that a suggestion is made here {hj 
tariff should be put on practically sufficient to Wipe it 

transportation cost. The difference between rail and wat 


shows why we want to open up our waterways in this count 


and give the producers of the United States a ehance to hay 
competitive anni of transportation. [Applause.]} 

Mr. Riddell was on the stand, and I put to him some ques 
tions with — to these costs, a part of which TI think oue 
to go in the Recorp. had figures showing the price across tli 
sea and the price across the Continent. Then Mr. Ridd 
in answering some of those questions: 

ox RippeELL. The quoted price in New York is 852.60, | 
m: be corrected on that by others present. 

Mr. Moore, | have some figures here and I will state th ) 
ean be used or criticized My information is that the pr ri 
American magnesite in Washington is $33.50. 

Mr. RippELL. | should have stated in saying $32.60 that I had 
mind Washington. There is a freight rate of over $16 | ton 
intended to say $25.60 was the price in Washington. The frei 
of $16 and some odd cents brings it up to nearly $50 a toi 

Now, here is a commodity coming from the West, ; 
we want to buy, which costs us $50 a ton in Philadelphia ! 
$16 for the product from the American-Austrian miné 

Mr. Hawley said: 

Ilow much? 

Mr. RIDDELL. Nearly S50 per ton 

Mr. Moore. Per net ton? 

The CITAIRMAN. A net ton or gross ton? 

Mr. Rippeti. Ver ton of 2,000 pounds, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman hus expired 

-~ MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I have 10 minutes more 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield such time as the sentleman wishes 
to complete his remarks. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Thank you 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield there’ Docs 
not the gentleman think that the rate of S16 per ton Is ex 
orbitant and ought not to be so high? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That was a war rate 
may be above normal, but under existing railroad condil 
no one can tell. And I want to say just here that it lias be 
practically impossible to ascertain what the foreign costs we 
The gentleman from Washington {Mr. Hapiey] reverred t 
labor costs the other day. He quoted the statement made } 
some one that this magnesite was produced in the Austral 

rom BU 
mines by men and women, and that they labored for from r 
to 40 cents a day. While in prewar times we were : Lo +4 
to quote those figures, to-day, making allowances for Ue 


shows, trol 


prewi l 


preciation of Austrian money, the testimony 
last information they had, which was really 
tion, that they were paying $1.10 in the mines to the 
the crude work. 

But I want to emphasize the statement that these \1N 
mines in Austria have been closed since they were rod 


the officer over there corresponding to our Alien Proper!) Cus 
todian here. Those who heard me discuss the dyes! que 

tion heard me refer to the fact that our oes ropert; — 
todian here had seized German patents in the United > ‘ 








Chemical Foundation 
a clause in the treaty which forbade 
claim 
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le 
undertaken 


Property Custodian or 
States for that 
American owners of this $2,000,000 worth of mine 


unyvbody else in 


their property back. 


sume operations. understand 


property, 
it was seized and it 
vill probably continue to be held, 
tates, who has ¢] 
that a state of peace exists. 


American 


» gentiemen 


production over there, 
hese other gentlemen have been operating 
nia and Washington and have been supplying the 
while the American-Austrian trade was cut 
o have got their money there, this ¢ 
over to capture the Austrian business for 
ive heen completely shut out. 
cave some further figures, 
the cost of production, and it was clear that the Ameri- 
be delivered 
wherever the greni 


us did others 


esite could 
Pittsburgh, or furnaces 
ihe war for S16. 
JONES of Pennsylvania 
‘ond transportation % 
\JOORE of Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvanin. practicable 


OORE of Pennsylvania. 
the canal, but I do not have 
[ONES of Pennsylvania. 
is to what the price of that transportation would be 4 
JOORE of Pennsylvania. 


HADLEY. 


the rates 


eentleman 


have not. 
gentleman 
question was submitted to one ol 
1 asked him that question myself 
the subject, and he stated that it had not been found 
Washington, 
half | 
vould | 


It is 


rentleman has refe 
the Casci The product 
transported by rail to water and reshipped. 
in bulk by practical i 
if the gentlemat 
oh was, say, $25.13, and $16.07 added for transpor- | 
of S50, whereas 
» ports at S16. 


*stutement, 
$41.20 at Atlantic 
oduct is laid down 
Pennsylvania. 

point was Pittsburgh 
‘ry point. 


to take up the gentleman’s time. 
OORKE of Pennsylvania. 
the gentleman wus referring to Pitisburgh 
\ustrian includes 
the gentleman was re- 
selling price i the 
Pennsylvania. 


ashington State 


hiladelphia on that ».60, making 


the selling price, net 
MORE of Pennsylvania, 
was counting 


the production price. 

[ counted the production cost 
and adding the 
Washington State magnesite; and the | 
I repeat, is the cost which apparently this 
a protective-tariff duty. 
everyone 
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shake hands across the continent, yet we are just up aca 
one of those peculiar conditions in this bill that we have alren 


had to face in one or two other bills that have been considerer 


here, a situation which will perhaps have to be faced in oth 
bills that ure to come before these “war babies are all disposs 
of. I want to help the gentleman get to an equitable basi 
f submit that adding the transpertation cost as a tariff dut 

ainst an article which ean be had in my State minus the trar 
portation cost is adding just the transportation cost to the bh 
cost of the product and putting it over on the consu That 
the way it works out. It may be a little harsh to h 
Statement, but that is substantially the facet 

Mr. WEBSTER Mr. Chairman L the 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania \ 

Mr. WEBSTER. Can you conceive how 2 pr 
be placed on this article without t i into sic 
question of tral sportati n? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsytvani: I will concede 
probably need little or no protective tariff on Washington 
magnesite if Washington State magnesite was sold ‘st Of 
Rocky Mountains But if it is to come east of the Rocky M 
tains and be sold in Pennsylvania, I can see how we mu 


the extra cost from the Rocky Mountains east 

Mr. WEBSTER Dees not. that involve the fact th 
take inte consideration the question of fransportatiou thie 
2 protective tariff, or leave out the question of transpoertatio 
nnd fix no protective tariff at all? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In other words, if we a 
furnish California with steel products, we must add to the p 


of the products which we sell to the people of California 
only the transportation cost of the magnesite coming to us, b 
the transportation cost of the magnesite going back in the 
ished product, and adding thereto the duty whieh equats thy 
transportation Os It makes it pretty heavy for the cor 


sumer out in Catifornia under the cireumstances. The whole 
problem eould be iet, IT will Sav to the gentleman from Wash 
ington, if the furnaces that use the magnesite were in the St 
of Washington, or in the State of Oregon, or anywhere w 
the Rocky Mountains; but if the furnaces are all east, and 
iagnesite must be hauled cast, paying heavy freight charg 
and then hauled west in the finished product back to Califor 
yuving still heavier transportation charges hbeeause of the 
creased weight of the commodity, and then adding to thes 
the transportation charges the heavy duty that is impos 


foreign products to keep the western magnesite at a higher 
it is going to be expensive to the gentlemen out West 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman viel 

The CHAIRMAN, Dees the gentleman from Penns, 
yield to the gentleman from California ? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. TI yield to the x ryt 


| California, who has come to the rescue, | Lauehte 


Mr. RAKER 1 understand the gentleman’s areument 


the object of this tariff on magnesite is to equalize the differenc 
in labor cost i he United States and in Austria, with wl 
we compete. Is not that about the contention of the committ 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania No. LL think the gentlenmn 
came in at «a point where we had already covered the lal 
situntion, and he has confused it with the transportation s 
ation—a thing which the gentleman from California 


neeustomed to do 


Mr. RAKHER L have listened attentively te Lee 
man said. I want to ask him another questio The gentlem 
maintains that the difference of labor cost does no ld’ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, all good Republic 
lieve in covering by a tariff duty the difference in the cost of 
production here and abroad, and if the foreign 
away below the American rate the Republican par woul 
the tariff to cover that rate wv the henefit o thy Ame 


workman. 
Mr. RAKER Is not that involved in this m esite 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania I think the intention 
cover both the transportation cost and the labor cos 
bill, seeing tha he bill came from the gentlem ‘ - 
Mr. RAKER \ further question. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania Mav I 
he is in favor of this bill? 
Mr. RAKER [ have not the floo | 
that. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman ’ 


Democrat, and he has discussed this at several other i 
bills. I would like to ask the gentleman whether he is in 

of a tariff bill pre viding rates bye) vill eover the differ 
in the cost of production at home and abroad, in 


his own State? 
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Mi. RAKER, That is the purpose of most of your legisla- 
lion that applies to the Eastern States, when you come to figure 

right down—the question of the difference in the rates. 

Mi MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman favors that 

stem, does he not? 

Mr. RAKER. I do not say so right now. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman be frank 

/ nd say whether he favors that system? 

Mir, RAKER. In some instances. It depends on circum- 

tices 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How long shall I pursue this 

of inquiry of the gentleman, seeing that he is on the fence 


ith regard to this bill’ 
Mr, RAKER. Tam not on the fence. I will be right on the 
<vound when the time comes, But the gentleman has stated 
there are something over $2,000,000 of American capital 
nvested in Austria in the control of these magnesite mines. 
Mr. MOORE of De nusylvania. That is the evidence before 


colnliittee, and $500,000 in addition invested in the United 
Stutes for the purpose of manufacturing the raw material. 


SSLON AL KECORD—HOUSKE. 


| 


Mr. RAKER.,. That would make no difference, as I under 
stand in the gentleman's theory. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It only shows good faith on the 
irt of Americans who invested their money abroad to get raw 
iterial, and who have invested money in factories here under 
American wage scale, to provide places to work up this for- | 
raw material, That in part meets the wage question, so 
far as these producers are concerned who get their magnesite | 
from abroad. They manufacture it here, and therefore they pay 
i} American wage scale here. 
Mir, RAKER. The gentleman would make no distinction, | 
vould he, between the American who goes to Austria and invests | 


there to produce magnesite and an Austrian who 


“luces it there and ships it to this country? 


noney 


ir. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let me ask the gentleman 
iether he would resist an American going abroad in 1912 or 
1 to obtain dyestuffs that could not be made in the United 


. es? Would he object to that? 

tAKER. We need them in this country, and wherever 

e can get anything that we need I believe in getting it. 

MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman would go so 

' with me in his trip across the water and on the way back, 

l inke it, as to put a duty on those foreign dyestuffs if we needed 
1 here, even though they were absolutely essential to manu- 
ures here. 


Vir. RAKER. If it was as stated. 
‘ir. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Catering, of course, to the good 
h of the gentleman from California and others— 

Vir, RAKER, If it was as presented to the House in these 

that the article is a necessity during war times and in 
times, and that we have no product of that kind here, 

Wl particularly that it is our duty to look after these condi- 

ols in peace times, I am going to vote to protect them when it 


oles necessary. 
\ MOORE of Penusylvania. 
believe an American citizen 


the protection of his flag? 


I IOS 
abroad 


Very 
traveling 


good, the gentle- 


entitled 


is 
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the article there, and an American who does that should 
no more consideration in the importation of that article th. 
alien should have. That is my view of the situation 

Mr. MOORE of Vennsylvania. Then the gentlema;, 
wholly with the great commoner from Nebraska, sligs; 
moved from California, who almost left the Departny 
State on the ground that Americans who had money inves 
Mexico should get out of Mexico. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I want to offer a suggestion that iy | 
people who went over before the war and invested $2,000,005 | 
Austrian mines had patronized the California mine 
would not be closed out. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am glad the gentien 


made the observation. Nobody knew that mugnesit: 
California at that time. It would have been a good thin: 
prospecting abilities of the gentlemen from California jiad «ij 
covered or developed magnesite in California: we 
been using it when the war broke out, but nobody 
there. Not having it, and it being essential, it 
brought from abroad, and instead of letting the 
it to us Americans went over and bought the mines ov 
} and brought it here. 


nigh 

kr \\ ws 
had to be 

hOrelre| 


Mr. WEBSTER. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes, 

Mr. WEBSTER. Would not the element of transportatio 
enter into it in getting the material from Austria: dos 
from Washington? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I presume there would |) 
some competition in business if a reasonable tariff rate wer 
fixed. This bill proposes to prohibit the importation of foreiz 


magnesite. We must close the doors against $2,000,000 jiyesto 
over there, which means that it shall be confiscated. 

Mr. HADLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HADLEY. ‘The gentleman states that 
tends to prohibit the importation of 
that statement as far as the intention goes. Whether it wil 
do it as a matter of fact is subject to debate. The purpose wa 
to have it compete on equal terms; that was the purpose of t! 


the coniuniiter 
magnesite. IT chialleng 





committee, and I submit that when the committee consider 
the matter in executive session that was the purpose. We w 
dertook to fix the rates in the bill, modify them so as t 
make the rates such as would affect competition at the Atl: 
seaboard on equal terms. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsyivania. I want to read to the « 
tleman from page 90 of the hearings. The witness's nau 
was Thane, called by the gentleman from Washington {) 
Hapiey}. The gentleman from Washington |{Mr. Haptry 
interrogating him in the manner of a good cross-ex:mining 
lawyer. The chairman of the committee said: 

The CHAIRMAN. If you do not get this protection and 
are closed, where will we get magnesite from? 

Mr. THANE. Austria. 

The CHAIRMAN. So it is up to the Congress of the United s 
sustain your industry or get magnesite from Austria. |! ! 

Mr. THANE. Yes 

Mr, HADLEY. Hlow about the Canadian product? 

Mr. THANE. It will not make bricks 

Mr. Hapiey. If you go down, we must get the 1 
Austria ? 

Mr. THANE. Yes, sir. f 

Mr. Iiapiny. And if Cengress gives vou the prote 
|} put the Austrians out of business? 

Mr. THANE. Yes. 

I am glad the gentleman from Washington has rr 


question, because I think I have shown out of the moutt o! 
own witness that it is proposed to put these Austrian mil 
of business. Of course, it is horrible to think of Ausirtins se 
ting into business in the United States, so the word “ -\ 


was very effective—it was pro-German—but the fact w: 
the mines belonged to Americans, and the question real! I 
have been, “* You wil! put Americans in Austria out of hth 
ness,” and the answer was emphatically “ Yes.” 
Now, my colleagues on the Republican side and e] 
collecting friends on the Democratic side, if you bar « 
| imports, how are you going to get revenue to run the Gover’ 
| ment? How are you going to keep prices down in thie Unit 
stil 


Mir. RAKER. I surely do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman think an 
\merican citizen traveling abroad and investing his money 
here in an American enterprise is entitled to the protection 
f his flag? 

Vir. RAKER. He is entitled to the protection of his flag, but 

s not entitied to any more consideration in the production 

stuff in a foreign country and bringing it to America, 

reby he gets the benefit of the cheap labor there, than the 
oreigner is 

M MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did the gentleman vote for 
he bilis loaning about $10,000,000,000 of good, hard-earned 
meri money to Allies to spend in various enterprises 
luring the war? 

Mr. RAKER I did, because T believed it was necessary to | 
iintain the war. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman think we 

to have that money paid back? 

M RAKER. I[ think every single penny of that money 

‘ io be paid back with interest 

Mir. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then why does not the gentle- | 
TF ind up for an American investing his money in a legiti- 

ite enterprise over there, having the same shelter of his flag? 

Mir. RAKER. There can be no difference between an Ameri- 

can Who goes abroad and inyests his money abroad to get the 
henetit of cheap foreign labor to produce the article and then 
bring if © this country and the foreigner who produces 


States when you insist that only one series of mines in vie > 
shall furnish the product for all the States, and furnish 1 
States 3,000 miles away, who are obliged to pay excess!\' 


charges and be prohibited from getting their raw mat il into 
competition ? 

It seems to me a fair case to present to the committee, ao 
matter of competition and revenue raising. IT do nol - or 


for a protective tariff that only breeds monopolies ih 











do net believe that we should completely shut our- 
from the rest of the world. Iam as intensely Ameri- 
anyone, I believe we could put a barrier around the 
Pennsylvania, live upon its raw and finished products, 

happy there against the world, but I do not want to 
| have been a high protectionist, almost as high as my 
rom Michigan {[Mr. Forpnry], who has been charged at 
th wanting to put a barrier around the entire country ; 
why did we send 2,000,000 men to Europe and hoid 

) more in reserve? 


MMe 

Why did we lend these Allies of ours $10,000,000,0007 Why 
pend these many billions of dollars and tax the people 

lnited States to denth? Why have we encouraged every 


csport business and prepared, through bills passed in 
induce men to into the foreign trade if we 
( jo bar every kind of competition ? 
Vi HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
l(OORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 
\DLEY. The testimony of the witness, Thane, to which 
man atluded, was directed, was it not, to a bill which 
$25 rate on dead-burned magnesite? The bill 
carries a rate of $15. If the statement were true, 
it Ww for the sake of argument, though that 
ted at all, that the $25 rate would put the Austrian 
of business, is it not a fact that the majority of the 


. to 


Ro 


as 


us is 


certained, in its own judgment, that the $15 rate 
put them out of business, but would put them on 
at the Atlantic seaboard? 
MORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from 


m deny that he was very insistent on the $25 rate? 
HADLEY. I will not, and I am of opinion to-day that 
ec hearly the accurate figure which ought to be writ- 
bill than the rate fixed, but I have acquiesced in 

of the majority of the committee. 

MORE of Pennsylvania. I can understand the earnest- 
yentleman from Washington and of all his distin- 
eagues in presenting this bill for the highest possible 
If this bill were to go through, it is generally conceded 
Washington product, which is a product encouraged by 
California principally, somewhere down around 


sco, Would prosper much, and that the market would 

d exclusively to the American product, that the 
would be shut off. 

uly is the fear of the large interests that use mag- 


section of the country. I do not want to raise this 
ionalism. I would not do it for political reasons 
in a matter of this kind, but still there is a geo- 
lition here which makes it almost necessary to dis- 
matter can not be thoroughly understood unless 
that the difference between the point of production in 
States and the point of consumption is 3,000 miles, 
is no greater than the difference between the point 
ion on the Atlantie coast and the point of produc- 
nd that the difference in the cost to-day in favor 
riw material is two-thirds ; that is to say, it costs 
inuch to obtain the material for the great con- 
Washington mines it to obtain it 
{rinn mines. 
TON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
f Pennsylvania, IT vield to the gentleman from 


the As does 


VON If the gentleman had been here, he would 
une argument the tungsten-ore bill, as he 

ix proposition, because the same question iden- 

Ived, 

f Pennsylvania. T say to the gentleman that 
/went out of this country in good faith prior to 
| during the war to find raw materials for American 

e did have in this are to he eom 


Ont 


M OORK 
} 


Lt not country 


STON 


Lay 
RI 


Then his position would have been iden 
on the tungsten-ore bill. 
Vennsyivania, IT think there should be pro- 
foreign ores if they compete with in the 
[ think there should be protection against 
ifactures if they compete against manufactures in 
States; that there certainly should be protec- 
child-labor products, and against the products 
king more than eight hours per day, if that is 
yverage of work in the United States; that there 
protection against the products of convict labor in 
iries if it attempts to come here and compete with 
‘tS of free labor in the United States. All those 
hould be protected from, and if the men in Austria 


ol 


ores 





it] 
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are working for $1.10 a day and they are obtaining three or five 
dollars a day in the Washington mines, a tariff should be levied 


to protect that difference in wage. It should go further, i: 
my judgment, and protect the difference in overhead. There 


ought to be a fair protection in matters of that kind, where 
we are dealing with competitive articles. But where the whole 
Nation is appealing for tungsten or for magnesite, or for potash, 


and.the war is on us, and the War Department or the Nation 
need material, and we can not get along without these raw 
materials, then I think the man who is willing to risk his 


capital—and, of course, he expects to profit by it—going out for 
those things we need, and without which we could not fight or 
work, should be commended rather than condemned. 

It is not fair after he has made the investment that we should 
suddenly close down on his enterprise and say that all the 
money he has put over there is foreign money and all the 
energy he has displayed was unpatriotic, and that he should 
lose his all. Nevertheless, gentlemen, I am going to vote for a 
protective tariff duty on magnesite. [Applause.}] But I am 
going to move to cut down the rate of duty on one of these 
grades. {Applause.}] The reason for that is that I think there 
is a sufficient protective rate given if these rates be cut down 
I am standing for principle and have taken the trouble to ex 
plain these geographical differences because they must neces 
sarily enter into the question and can not be thoroughly under 
stood without a frank statement of the whole situation. I want 
to protect the industries of Washington just as fully and fairly 
as I seek to have protected the industries of my own State. 
[ stood to protect the farmer against reciprocity 
when of you were trembling on for fear you 
might offend the Vresident, and I not subscribe to those 
statements that sometimes emanate from gentlemen on the 
floor that we are unfair to the farmer in the matter of protec- 
tion because we come from industrial centers. I do not want 
to vote for an omnibus tariff bill that include all the 
industries of this country and give everybody a chance to 
progress here against unfair foreign competition, but I realize 
i member of the Committee on Ways and Means that we 
ean not bar the products of the world and still have that broad 
influence that we thought we were coming to have by reason of 
the war. We will not get revenue to run this country if we close 
up our customhouses. It might be in the matter of magnesit 
that we need no tariff duty at all; we certainly would not so 
far 2s magnesite is concerned out West if they manufactured 
it in the West, but the manufacturing is done in the East, and 
that is what makes the trouble. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsyivania. I yield to the gentleman 


Canadian 


some this floor 


do 


does hot 


as 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is aware, of course, 
that the cost of the necessary magnesite to make a ton of steei 
is comparatively insignificant? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, yes 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. About 10 cents a ton. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. 
by the gentleman, that 
of steel? 

Mr. MOORE of Vennsylvania. I think it weuld. Now, | 
conclude these remarks, | would say that hundreds vi 
and telegrams from large business enterprises have come to 


It is not a great quantity 
And if the rate is reduced, as proposed 
would never enter into the price of a ton 


ietler 


protesting against this magnesite bill. They have come from 
Ohio; they have come from New York; they have come from 
Maryland; they have come from New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
Those are Atlantic seaboard States, and they are all int 
ested in the quality of the magnesite they obtain. Hitherto 
they have been preferring that which these American prospec 
tors have brought out of Austria. I will put in the Recoxp t 
the consent of the committee, 2 letter from the Crucible Stee 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., protesting very carnestly against 
this bill. 
The letter is ;: follows 
SVE! Co. OF AMERICA, 
UXECUTIVE DEPARTMI 
Pittsburgh, Pa fucgust 
lion. J. ILAMPTON MOORE, 
Committec on Ways and Means, House of Rep) itati 
Wa hh f 
Magnesite (dead burned) 
Dear Sin: As you are probably aware, a strong effort is being ide 


by certain interests to have a bill passed putting an import duty on this 
commodity of $15 per ton. Heretofore it has always come in free, and 
if q bill is passed carrying the proposed duty it will work to the great 
disadvantage of American steel who can not hope to continue 
steady employment of labor if important raw materials, like magnesite, 
that are largely imported from abroad, do not come in tree of duty. 
While it is true that there Is a limited deposit of magnesite 
In interests, and that these 


makers, 


: this 
interests 


iil 


country, owned largely by Californ 
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W re told the passage of thix bill is likely te occur at an early 
action is taken by you and others that are properly 
i, to see that it is not passed We trust, therefore, you will 


New York n imported magnesite as late as 1915, so you will 
t steel makers. 


limited numiber « workmen at the expense 
woved in American mills 
tint unless promp 
miormcs s4 t 
sar iat this mait > important to the 
sede ttent > 
\ " 
> & ‘ c 5 i> equal to the price 
this proy i duty means to domesti 
Chel ire a humber of furnaces, iron 


‘ curs, tloori } 


; Wis., manufacturers of composition 





- letter protesting ngainst the bill: 
MAILWAUKE 
lion. J. ILAMPTON Moors, 
We and Mea Commiti /iouse of 

lONORA SI Referring to proposed bill, 
tariff on magnesite, will say that our company is 1 of 
acturers throug 
pe composition D our principal raw 

fhe proposed tarifi $25 a ton will take 


ll chances of development and enlargement, 
ng, and every cent per foot added te the cost decreases our chances at 








BAUMBACH. 


the market; and whil , believe in protection of American raw mate- 
ials, we certainly nsider a figure like 
bsolutely unreasonab!] 4 tax of 5 per cent should be amply sufficient, 
We are at present absolutely at the mercy 
ers, Who ure charging us wliatever they please for magnesite, and 
formed by the inufacturers, and 
if the time is not too short, I believe that 
+ ou nadustry ah opportunity to present 
l g business that develop a 
ime al roduct, but we can net do so if we are up against 
ng the west ! lucers of magnesite 
vhich would enable t} to maintain war 
\ ! . 
(HE 
] tal B se fro Various parts 


een tically at tandstill during the period of the wai 
of the high prices of raw materials, and cach manufacturer 

rwal o the time when the importation of Grecian magne- 
ictive competition with 
ateria Tl iggested tax of $15 per ton on crude rock, 
n ol ned magnesite, is prohibitive and, in our opinion, 


f 
ilae ering. write ml say: 
Crit 
| ph Fa, 
\ ; protest against the 
1 i Ite entatiyes Jun 
| 
dustry, which is but in its infane 
XI urers oO omposition tlooring are 
Ld oth heap flooring materials, and are 
odu a] but little higher than 
} 
l permit bim to ent the field against 
of California producers, 


has suffered during the period of the war 

‘ ! ! igution will show that 
California at a price much lower than at 

| tax would make it 
vithout interference from the imported produ 


) has a legitimately inv 


. ad valorem 
e thi 
y 
] ‘ f ! h 1 ‘ these 
ter irom the Maris 
‘ Philadel : Pa., Which mal ile 
live 
Hi ] [AMPA Moor! 
is id Jj Comin fi of R 
! On July 20, 1919, tariff bill H. 
I committee with a rate of duty of 
I ind $10 r ton on crude magn 








yould benefit by the passage of such a tariff bill, it would benefit a very 
t thousands 


. WHARTON, 
President. 


manufaec- 
iurers, whe have written, but the argument is in this letter, and, 
so not to encumber the Recorp, I shall insert only that one letter. 
Iron and steel, however, is not the only interest involved here. 
Magnesite is used largely for composition 


flooring, 
ix for buildings, used very extensively 
flooring of decks of ships, and was used throughout the war by 
the Shipping Board. 1 am going to put in some letters show- 


the diversified thought on this question. 


sided proposition. The American Monolith Milwaukee, 


Washington, 


50 manu- 
the United States in the business of manufactur. | 
y being magnesite, 


manufacture 


mentioned 
California 


experience, 
our market at the present war prices has been very much reduced. 
ti committee 


ints s that they are not centered along the Atlantic 
mrad exclusivel The Williams-Wendt manufacturers | 


tt rs for boat making, bospital flooring, warehouse 





importation 


compelled 
compelled to furnish 


magnesite 


possible even 


ested capital in 


people feel about it 


Washington, D. C 
5218 was reported out 


on calcined and $15 per ton on crude, as requesicd by th 
producers. 

We desire to say that we are extensive users of calcined yp 
and that our business is the placing of magnesite ship's deckj 
majority of the ships now being built for the United Stat 
Board. We further desire to advise that we feel that th 
recommended by the House Ways and Means Committee jis 
sive and should be reduced to a maximum of not over S10 , 
cined and $5 on the crude. 

At the present time it is extremely difficult for us to get ,; 
owing to the fact that the producers of crude magnesite in th 
are not mining any magnesite, they stating that they are awa 
outcome of their plea for a larger duty on materia! of a ij 
imported into this country. ‘They are therefore working an 
hardship on us, and as there is very little foreign magn 
shipped, it is extremely difficult for us to continue to car; 
business. If we were to be cut off from the purchase of fo 
nesite by this exorbitant duty, we feel that we might just 
sider the elimination of the magnesite composition dec! 
business, thereby destroying one of the most promisin;: 
tries in this country. 

We therefore beg of you to use your influence to 
duty reduced. 

Thanking you for your attention to this matter, 

Yours, very ruly, 


I 


MARIND DECKING & SS 
W. M. Dopson, P 


Let me udd here that several western letters have be 
ceived by me, among which comes one from the very hea: 
center of the State of the gentlemen who are advocat 


mensure—the Raecolith Flooring Co., of Seatth 
follows: 


llon. J. LIAMYtron MOORE, 
Philadelphia, Ia. 

Dean Sim: In regard to bill H. R. 5215, designed to ; 
duction of magnesite ores and manufactures thercot | 
States: 

Having been in this line of trade for something more than 
years, we respectfully address you to state that in our opini 
duty of 1} cents per pound on calcined magnesite will 
hardship on all manufacturers of magnesite compo n 
The cost of the floor will thereby be advanced sutli 
its elimination in many new buildings where now it i 


used. 

Magnesite composition flooring in the United Stat 
tively new article, and its introduction to architects, cont: 
owners has been attended with a great amount of labor and li 


profit. In view of this, we wish to protest against 
high rate of 14 cents per pound. We believe som: ote 


the producer, however, and in our opinion a 5 pei 
is sufficient. 
Respectfully submitted 


Tugs RAgcOLITI JI 
By J. C. Rewsnipt 
Mr. HADLEY. I hesiiate to interrupt the ¢ 
would like to call his attention to the fact that 
modified from $25 to $15. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This refers 
This communication comes from the point of mux 
tion, the city of Seattle, in the State of Washingto 


significant. 
Mr. Chairman, 1 shail vote for the bill finally 


iend to offer an amendment to section 2, * Masi ti 
dead burned, and grain, three-fourths of a cent per po 
ting the rate from three-fourths of a cent a pou 
cent a pound. I shall do that, I am frank to sa) 
dark as to whether it will cover the difference in t! 
duction at home and abroad. But I am inforn 
fourths of a cent per pound is too high. Thos 
money invested abroad contend that there sl 
valorem duty of 5 per cent on the whole, and tl 
ample protection and enable these American })! 
and prosper. But I am going to offer this amend 
I may change my mind about it later on as to the « 
in the meanwhile the House itself may figure out 
ings or the bill, if it pleases, whether or not it ts : 
am advised it will be ample to give full protect 
con industry. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, IT move 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to: and the Speaker | 
the chair, Mr. ANDERSON, Chairman of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
mittee had had under consideration the bill U 
magnesite bill, and had come to no resolution 1 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 


lows: 
To Mr. TAYLoR of Tennessee, for on Weel 
important business. 


To Mr. Ursnaw, fer two weeks, on accoull 
‘ alae > : 
Confederate Reunion, 
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FOOD CONTROL, 
HAUGEN, from the Committee on Agriculture, submiited 
fi rence report on the bill (CH. R, 8624) entitled “An act to 
aun act entitled ‘An act to provide further for the national 
ivy and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
pply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 
pproved August 10, 1917,” for printing under the rules. 
OPERATION OF TRANSPORTATION BUSINESS, 
\r. WEBSTER. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the gentleman 
wm Wisconsin [Mr. Escr], one of the managers on the part 
House, obtained unanimous consent to withdraw from the 
conference report on the bill S. 641, for the reason that 
inadvertently failed to accompany the report with the 
statement. Since then he has prepared the statement, 
igain offer the conference report for printing under the 


LI 
co 
mend 
secur 


the s 


al tiie 


fhe SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 


rhe Clerk read as follows: 

\ (Ss. 641) to amend section 10 of an act entitled “‘An act to 
vi r the operation of transportation systems while under Federal 
ntrol, for the just compensation of their owners, and for other pur- 


pproved March 21, 1918, 
he SPEAKER, The conference report and statement will be 
nied under the rules, 
rhe conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 2 


The coumuitiee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
uses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S, 641) 
mend section 10 of an act entitled “An act to provide for the 
perition of transportation systems while under Federal control, 
! ust compensation of their owners, and for other pur- 
proved March 21, 1918, having met, after full and free 
ce have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
Houses as follows 


rhat the House recede from its amendment numbered 1. 
rhat the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
he House numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 11 13, 14, 


17, 1S, and 19, and agree to the same. 
JOHN J, Escu, 
hk. L. HAMILTON, 
Vlanagers on the part of the House. 
ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
Robert M. La Fouwerrer, 
Vanagers onthe part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


nagers on the part of the House at the conference on 
. 641) to amend section 10 of an act entitled “An 
de for the operation of transportation systems while 
deral control, for the just compensation of their owners, 
ther purposes,” approved March 21, 1918, 
following: 
ile conferees accepted amendments Nos, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
11, >, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, being all of the 
ielits passed by the House except amendment No. 1. 
dment inserted on page 1, line 13, after the word 
words “or with any order the President con- 
hi this aet.” 
10 with this amendment reads in part as follows : 
Sec. 10, ‘Phat carriers, while under Federal control, shall be 
ll laws and liabilities as common carriers, whether 
ider State or Federal laws or at common law, except 
sInuy be inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
act applicable to such Federal control, or with any 
‘President consistent with this act.” 
unendment No. 1 the managers on 


beg leave to 


‘ Lhe of 


the part of the 
JoUN J. Escu, 
ki. L. HAMILTON, 


Vanagers on the part of the House. 


EXTENSLON 


USBORNE. Mr Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
emarks in the Recorp in the form of resolutions of 
of the Sons of the American Revolution of the 

tte oF California, on the subject of foreign invasion of the 
ae S und Bolshevism. 

i SPEAKER, Is there objection? 
NALSH. Well, reserving the right 


OF REMARKS. 


TCS 


to object, I do not 


i, ‘ We ought to start printing these resolutions in the Recorp. 
have dozens of them every day. 
basket, 


The usual course 
em in the Speaker, 


I object, Mr. 
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gentleman fron 
rentleman objected 


The SPEAKER. 
‘alifornia 
morning. 


The Chair supposed that the 
had obtained consent, The 


this 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of labor and 
the coming industrial conference to be held in this eity. 


The SPEAKER. 
Mr. BLANTON. 


Is there objection? 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to obje 
| are these the gentleman’s own remarks? 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. They are my own remarks. Mr. Speaker 
Mr. BLANTON. I have no objection 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? \fter a pause.} The 
Chair hears none 
Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


revise and extend my remarks on the magnesite bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp 
on the bill which is under consideration in the House. Is 


there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Ricketrs, and the other gen- 
tleman from Ohio, Mr. Fess, may be permitted to revise and 
extend their remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] TI 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request, to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the magnesite bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.| The 
Chair hears none. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 6 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Friday, October 3, 
1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. TILLMAN, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8084) granting to certain 
claimants the preferential right to purchase certain alleged 
public lands in the State of Arkansas, and for other purposes, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 346), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. SINNOTT, from the Cominittee on the Public 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8598) restoring 
Hall her homestead rights and providing that, 


BILLS AND 


lo 


Lands, to 
to Amy bk 
on any homestead 


entry made by her, she shall be given credit for all compliance 
with the law on her original homestead entry and for all pay 
nents made on sume, reported the same with amendment, ac 
companied by report (No. 347), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCI 

Under clause 2 of Rule NXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re 
ferred as follows: 

A bill CH. R. 7851) granting an increase of pension to Otis O. 
Milliken: Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (CH. R. 9658) granting an increase of pension to Clara 


J. Sitton: Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions 
PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of Rule NNIT, bills, resolutions, and memorials 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. KAHN: A bill CH. R. 9667) to authorize the sale, ex 
change, lease, and bailment of war supplies and other Govern 
ment property ; to the Committee on Military Affairs 


nuthorize th 
ept donations of money 


(omnis 


By Mr. MAPES: A bill CH. R. 9668) to 
sioners of the District of Columbia to ac 


and land for the establishment of a branch library in the Dis 
trict of Columbia; to establish a commission to supervise the 
erection of a branch library building in said erie and to 
provide for the suits ible maintenance of said branch: to the Com 


mittee on the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. HERNANDEZ: A bill (I. 
appropriation of the sum of $18,000 


R 
for 


9669) authorizing 
the purpose o reed \ 


i 


the 
ing 
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the 


around the Federal building at Santa Fe, in the 


Streets 





State of New Mexico; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 
Also, u bill (H. R. 9670) to appropriate the sum of $18,000 


for the purpose of paving the streets around the Federal build- 
ing at Santa Fe, in the State of New Mexico; to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

sy Mr. KRAUS: A bill (HH. R. 9671) to amend section 1441 
the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWE: A bill GH. R. 9672) to amend: section 18 of 
in uct entitled “An act te promote the welfare of American 
senmen in the merchant marine of the United States; to abol- 
ish arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion; and 
the abrogation of treaty provisions in relation thereto; 
und to promote safety at sea,” approved March 4, 1915; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 318) to provide for 

the immediate withdrawal of the United States from all inter- 
national arrangements, whether temporary or permanent, until 
sunction of Congress shall have been granted; to the Commit- 
Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. DYER: Resolution (H. Res. 319) authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to investigate race riots in the Dis- 
of Columbia and other cities of the United States; to the 
Rules, 


al 


on 


to secure 


tee on 


ay 


irict 


(‘ommittee on 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 9673) granting an increase of 
pension to George R. Cozzens; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9674) granting <¢ 

nsion to Earl Sanders; to the Committee on Pensions. 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 9675) to reimburse John Anderson, former 

stmaster at Sandborn, Knox County, Ind., for stamps and 

stolen from the post office: to the Committee on Claims. 

\lso, a bill CH. R. 9676) for the relief of Frank Hardesty ; to 
the Committee on Claims, 


By Mr. BLAND 


on to Sarah A, 


f Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9677) granting an 


soorman; to the Committee on 


hnerease of pensi 
I 


Pensions 
Also, a hill 


(H. R. 9678) 


sranting an increase of pension to 
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tienry Guy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 9679) granting a pension to 
I Thompson Alter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
\ a bill (H. R. 9680) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph R. Montgomery: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
by Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 9681) granting a pension to 
fohunna Murphy: to the Committee on Pensions. 
bv Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 9682) granting a pen- 
on to Barbara Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 
i Mr. KAHN: A bill (CH. R. 9683) to restore Col. James T. | 
IX e ¢ vi in the Army: to the Committee on Mili- | 
I I <b ~ ill (H.R. 9684) granting a pension to 
~ _ (Ze Lie Committee on Pensions. 
By M [APES \ ll (HH. R. 9685) granting a pension to 
Lndrew H. We to the Committee on Pensions. 
I VI LONTAGUE \ bill (H. R. 9686) for the relief of 
: | si steamship Clearpool; to the Com- 
‘ (‘lai 
Mr. MOORI Ohio: A bill (CH. R. 9687) granting a pen- 
i to iM 0 the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
| M MORGAN: A bill (CH. R. 9688) granting a pension 
B. Kimbrel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
IITH Idaho: A bill (H. R. 9689) granting a pen- 
i ding; to the Committee on Pensions. 
PETITIONS, ETC. 
r clause 1 of Rule XXIT, petitions and papers were laid 
‘ Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
B he SPEAKER (by request): Petition of National Asso- 
jution of Master Plumbers of Atlantie City, N. J., indorsing the 
action of t United States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tiv n their recommendation that the Irish delegates to the 
allied peace congress assembled at Versailles, France, should be 
accorded a hearing before that bedy to the end that the right of 
self-determination b ranted to the people of Ireland; to the 


Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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Also (by request), petition of National Association of 


Plumbers, favoring the passage of the Chamberlain pil - ;, 
Committee on Agriculture. 7 = 

Also (by request), resolution adopted by the Gobierno Munici 
pal De Aguas Buenas, favoring the extension to Porto Ric, a 
the Federal rural-credits act; to. the Committee on Bank). . ! 
Curreney. dr 

By Mr. BABKA: Petition of sundry citizens of (), veland 


Ohio, favoring the repeal of the tax on motion-picture 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of members of Bohemian Slavonian fy: ernal 
Benevolent Association, protesting against the passage of +) 


LiCKel[s + 


Myers bill; to the Committee on Printing. ai 

By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of National Association of (oy. 
missioners of Agriculture, requesting Congress to appropriate 
$2,000,000 to control and exterminate the European corr, |) rer: 


to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of 
Harrisburg, Pa., protesting against the adoption of the Smith. 
Towner educational bill; to the Committee on Education. 
By Mr. CAREW: Petition of members of Bohemian s 
Benevolent Association, protesting against the passage 


vonian 


Myers bill; to the Committee on Printing. i 
3y Mr. ESCH: Petition of Bureau of Envelo; [anu 

turers of America, of New York, protesting against the 1 

of the zone advances; to the Committee on Ways ; MI S 
By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Petition of Hunterdon County sy 


day School Convention, Hunterdon County, N. J., urging ¢ 
gress to take immediate necessary action to protect the Arm 
nian Republic from the ruinous assault of the Turkish military 
Government; to the Committee on Foreign Affair 


sy Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolutio Pad 
Pearse Branch of the Friends of Trish Freedom, \\ 
R. L., urging recognition of Ireland as a repu)h n o 
with action of the electorate of Ireland and war ai of United 
States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of John ©. Burke, of Balti- 


more, Md., favoring the passage of Senate bill \ | ! 
as the Cummins bill; to the Comuinittee on Inters 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of McCormick & Co. and A. I. M 
more, Md., favoring the passage of Senate bill 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commer 

By Mr. MORGAN: Resolutions of the ¢ 
Okla., offered on the death of Hon. Joseph |3. ‘1 
sentative from Oklahoma; to the Commit 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of Mrs. i 
residents of Los Angeles, Calif., for the repeal! 

906, and 1001, subsection 5, of the revenue act 
ing taxes upon motion-picture theaters and the 
industry; to the Committee on Ways and Men: 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of T. W. St N 
York City, relating to a letter addressed to 1 
Interstate Commerce; to the Committee on Int 
eign Commerce, 

By Mr. PORTER: Petition of citizens of C | 
testing against the passage of the Smith-Tov 
bill; to the Committee on Education. 


By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Sunset Publi 
San Francisco, Calif.; also United Tur Pp 
Wilmington, Calif., protesting against the ! 


Representative Siegel, providing for the p! 
on all merchandise offered for sale; to the ( 
culture. 

Also, letter from Miss Blizabeth Yates, 
indorsing the Lewis-Raker bill, giving rank t 
Army Nurse Corps; to the Committee on Milit: 

Also, resolution adopted by the State Con 
of Irish Freedom of the State of California, p 
the maintenance of American troops in Russia; to 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. YATES: Petition of National Ass 
States Civil Service Employees at Navy Yard 
urging an immediate increase in salaries of cle 
10 per cent; to the Committee on Naval Affairs 

Also, petition of American Steel Foundries, ‘ 
yocating a single court of patent appeals and I zis 
end such as provided for in House bills 5011, 001- 
the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of National Metal Products Co. 
at Cornell Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind., protest)! 


Blot <tr 


} | 
A 


ing additional authority of any kind to the Federal 
mission; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE. Mr. TRAMMELL. At the request of the Senator from South 4 
v] 
f 





























































at 
Dakota [Mr. JoHNson 
Eripay., October 3. 1919. count of illness in his 
tions adopted at the nual convention of the Lincoln County 


lain, Rev. Forrest J, Prettyman, D, D., offered the | Sunday School Association in his State in favor of the league 
leagu 


, Who is absent from the Senate on ac- 


amily, I send to the desk certain resolu- 




















ayer: | of nations, which I ask may be printed in the Ri , 
God, we thank Thee for the high patriotism and for There being no objection, the resolution we ; ered to 
nterest and motive that inspire us and impel wus} printed in the R , . 
on of the great issues of this day. We thank | [Bie 
try to find the path of destiny which is God's 
as a Nation. We pray that this day we may be 
» Thee; that we may not depart from Thy will or s MN n, D 
rk out for this Nation a plan and policy that ' 
. , + . . ” i t 
in Thy sight, and that will bring peace and ty Sunday h 4 ‘ 
the land. For Christ’s sake. Amen. | ty, 8. Dal sune Hey ) 23, 1 
pPwe INT . =e dt t r ? t ‘ ” rt 7 
PRESIDENT resumed the chair. i sr eee ] 
proceeded to read the Journal of yest rday’s eresford, &. Dak... That we ‘ 
en, on the request of Mr. CURTIs and by unani- , ; ( nations: not 1 th : ‘ 
. : . . : . \ the Tir 7 Gy e Sar ; 
the further reading was dispensed with and the vt 
} F | 1 t ls ou te ‘ I 
al ved. | I tl re \ l l tl l 
IS. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum, | r t i prep n for i hat p 
co SAITI nn . 1] 7 44 } { n oO i } b I . 
RESIDEN'’ rhe § ‘etary will call the roll. eas , 
ealled th roll, 1 the ( wing Senators an- ( i 7 
pas | quire the readoptio 
| epted i r ¥ h } f 
G M ns ip : ‘ an 
Gerry Myer Smith, Ariz. | the present unsettled f i 
Gronna Nelson Smith, Md, i “Tt further re ed, That we urge Se r § ING and Sena 
Ilale New Smoo | Joun SON ( South Dakot oO. ull th : I t ‘ t an 
Hardil Newberry Spencer | ratificatic of the t ‘ pe r t | 
Harris Norri Swansol nations 
Harrison Nugent Thomas “ Re it further lved, That the secreta of tl I n ¢ 
{lenderson Overma fowusend Sunday School Associ n | nstructe to forw ‘ 
Tones, N. Mex, Owen Trammell resolutions to Senator S ING and & } 
ones, Wash, Page Underwood | them published ' 
Nell em Wadsworth nd Argus-Leader. 
K Phelan Walsh, Mass. oe ' 
<ing Pittman Wi: 1, M t i 
<irby Poindexte! Warren | ie 
Knox Pomerene Watson Ip aa aa , a i : 
Lenroot Robinson Willian cad | Moth I yet ae ae ‘ ; ~ 
‘ . ri Netnoe ( nes, tember <5 ivi 
{[cCormick Sheppard D 
[cLean Shermat | ' 
| R d, 4 i Mi 
Massachusetts. . wish to announce that the} dist churches I é € as l t ! ! 
va [Mr. Kenyon], the Senator from South tion that the t1 ee le e of nati ww under d 
: > ‘ ssion in the Senat f the ter tates b t 
LING], the Senator. fro Colorado [Mr. | 2 n - = +} ar P eee ees 
is u “i Ait ciat ak yt) A Ai Ol | a ‘ I ‘ 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar] are | If it ld be th ht best ft mend some of ft ; 
nt meeting of the Committee on Education | league of nations tl A not | es 
the rejection th t hould ! 
; understanding of them. 
ounce, that the Senator from Oregon [Mr.| We are confident that any new treaty and | n ! 
itor from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], and } would meet with as much criticism and op] Ol 
sok “d Mr eee : Lert ts 5 awtixs | We therefore urge upon our Senators that they tak 
Louisiana [Mr. BAN SD L} are necessary | ratify and that a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
x of a subcommitt the Committee on | South Dakota and to Senator Henry Cai I 
| : tl Ser té nil t with ft 
Forestry | the } the subjec 
I sire lo announce it my lleagi [Mr. | VV 7 ; R . 
rolina}] is absent on account of illness. I P P 
; 4) re | i , EH 
uuncement may stand for the day. | ; ro 
he Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], | ; APP] i 
1 ' 1 ‘ r. ( : it | sented a memorial ¢ Ss mary cCutlZ ol 
Nebraska [Mr. H cK], the Senator } Mr. a ag i ae ae nd 
ir. SHIELDs], ay a ] natol from Arizona Jewell oun > = a oe oO stl rag ins l rs 
lata} —— Ras Hat . | tres ing. whi I ( Oo ( \ { 
e detained from the Senate on official business, | “4s, : = : 


Oklahoma [Mr, Gore], the Senator from | Affairs. 





NLEY], and the Senator from Georgia iMr, Mr. PHELAN prese! Mi a li em rial o the C; ol B 
on public business. Growers’ Asso ial on 1 id strating agail st a rer Dp a 
LSIDENT, Seventy Senators have answered of beans into the United states and praying that t} 
‘here is ¢ quorum present. ; ment purchase a h rge quantity of be ans r « str 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture id I (1 
rITIONS AND MEMORIALS, Mr. SIMMONS presented resolutions adopt 1 by th Old 
I present resolutions of the First Baptist | Hickory (Thirtieth I ) Associat ' Exp 
Mass., in regard to the league of nations, | ary Forces, at their meeting in Greenville, 5. ©., september oW, 
‘e very brief, and I ask that they may be 1919, favoring the adoption of the treaty with Germany, it | 
: mp without reading. ing the league of nations COV nt, witho ‘ ‘ eS- 
objection, the resolutior vere ordered to be | ervation, which were ordered to lie on the tab 
Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented petitions of sundry cit 4 
THE First BAPTIstT CnUrcH of Baltimore, Ma.., prayi for an increas mn the salar “ 
Webster, M s., September 9, 1919. postal employees, which were referred to the ¢ 
rg | Post Offices and P to 
of the First Baptist Church, in meeting a sembled | 
Lo, adopted the following resolution: _ ; | REPORTS OF COMMIT’ \ 
orn terested 1 » covenant of t leagy 
z bafore the Uulted States Benate, | the league of | are WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Mi Affairs 


rably opposed to any covenant which gives another | to which was referred the bill (S. 3125) autho ge the Secre 


tion in its assembly six votes to our Nation’s one. tarv of War to transfer certain surplus machine tools and other 
the surrender of our national sovereignty in any | ““"? aii — ; all al Edueatior 
rue of nations. ~ | equipment to the Federal Board for Vocational Education, r 
t the Monroe doctrine should have a place in any ported it with an amendment and subm ted a eport (No. 241) 
formed commensurate with its vital importance in | thereon 
nO velopment of the Western World, and that its He also from the same committee, to which was referred the 


© left entirely in the hands of the United States ne : — } , 
bill (S. 8126) authorizing the detail of commissioned officers of 


the Army to take courses of instruction within two years from 
date of commission, reported it without amendment and ib- ' 


posed to any league of nations which would make 
party to the oppression of China by Japan.” 
RicHArp B. ESTen, { 

For Coxgregation. | mitted a report (No. 242) thereon. 
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Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2646) for the relief of Mary E. Bingham, 
reported adversely thereon, and the bill was postponed indefi- 
nitely, 

Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 413) for the relief of Canadian Car & 
foundry Co. (Ltd.), reported it withont amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No, 240) thereon, 





ORT ASSINNIBOINE LANDS, MONTANA, 


SETTLERS ON 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have a report to submit from 
the Committee on Public Lands, and I wish to say a few words 
nbout it. 

A few weeks ago the Senate took up for immediate considera- 
iion by unanimous consent and passed a bill introduced by my 
colleague [Mr. Warstr of Montana] granting an extension of 
time, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, for as 
much as two years, in which the homesteaders on the Fort Peck 
Reservation, in Montana, might pay for their lands. The bill 
introduced because that section had suffered a _ terrific 
drought for three years and the homesteaders were unable to 
make their payments. Therefore when the bill was explained it 
was unanimously passed. 

I report back from the Committee on Public Lands favorably 
without amendment the bill (S. 2964) providing additional time 
for the payment of purchase money under homestead entries of 
lands within the former Fort Assinniboine Military Reservation, 
in Montana, and I submit a report (No. 239) thereon. The bill 
gives a similar extension of time to settlers on the former Fort 
Assinniboine Military Reservation, in Montana, where the same 
conditions prevailed. The reservation was opened three years 
igo to sale to homesteaders at $2.50 an acre, but ever since then 
there has been a severe drought in that section and the settlers 
have not raised anything of consequence. There are payments 
now past due. 

I ask that the bill may be read for the information of the 
Senate, and then I shall ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration, 
he VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That any person who has made homestead eniry 
under the provisions of the act of Congress approved February 11, 1915 
(38 Stat. L., p. 807), entitled *‘An act authorizing the Secretary of the 


Interior to survey the lands of the abandoned Fort Assinniboine Military 
Reseryation and open the same to settlement,’ may obtain an extension 
tf time for one year from the anniversary of the date of entry last pre- 
eding the passage of this act within which to pay all of the install- 
ment then due or any part of any preceding installment, where payment 
has not yet been made and where an extension of time therefor is not 
authorized by any act of Congress by paying interest at the rate of 5 
per cent per annum on the sums to be extended from the maturity of the 
unpaid installments to the expiration of the period of extension, the in- 
terest to be paid to the receiver of the land office for the district in 
which the lands are situated, within such time as may be prescribed for 
that purpose by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That any in- 
stallment which becomes due within one year from the passage of this 


Was 


Is there objection to the present 


net and for which an extension of time for payment is not otherwise 
‘uthorized, may also be extended for a period of one year by paying 
interest thereon in advance at the said rate: Provided further, That 


uny payment so extended may thereafter be extended for a further period 
of one year in like manner: And provided furthcr, That if commutation 
proof is submitted, all the unpaid payments must be made at that time. 
Sec. 2. That the failure of any entryman to make any payment that 
may be due, unless the same be extended, or to make any payment 
extended cither under the provisions hereof or other act of Congress, at 


or before the time to which such payment has been extended, shall 
forfeit the entry and the same shall be eanceled, and any and all pay- 
wients theretofore made shall be forfeited. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
{ passed 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 
Bills aud a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
tine, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred, 


as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

\ bill ¢S. 3151) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
the use of land and camp equipment to the United States Train- 
ing Corps for Women and to detail Army officers for service at 
recreational camps; ana 

A bill (S. 8152) for the relief of George W. Mellinger: to the 
(‘committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 8153) authorizing the adjustment of the boundaries 
ot the Deschutes National Forest, in the State of Oregon, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 3154) for the relief of Lottie Adeline Cross: 
Committee on Claims, 


to the 
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A bill (8. 8155) granting an increase of pension to J, 


Combs; and " 

A bill (S. 8156) granting an increase of pension to Wj) 
Cheuvront; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3157) granting an increase of pension to py 
Hart (with accompanying papers): to the Committec ~e 
sions, 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 8158) for the relief of contractors ayy 
tractors for docks, tanks, buildings, and work under 4); per 


vision of the Navy Department, and for other purposes: 4,, 45, 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 3159) granting the consent of Congress to ts 
road department of the State of Florida to construci aya yyo; 
tain a bridge across the Choctawhatchee River, near Cay. yj) 
Fla., approximately 170 feet south of the Louisville & Nady 
Railroad bridge; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 8160) for the relief of Fred Hartel and othe, 

A bill (S. 3161) for the relief of T. T. Murphy: to the cy) 
mittee on Claims. 


9 


A bill (S. 3162) to encourage instruction in the hyegjes, 
maternity and infancy, to aid in extending proper cay 
maternity and infancy, and to provide for cooperation wir), 
States in the promotion of such instruction and care: to 
Committee on Public Health and National Quarantins 

3y Mr. PAGE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 112) continuing tempor 
certain allowances to officers of the Navy and Mari: 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR OWEN, 


Mr. KENDRICK. I have here a copy of an address ci 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] before the Ameri: 
Bankers’ Association. The Senator from Oklahoma is 
recognized authority on the question therein discu. 
ask that the address may be printed in the Recor» 
There being no objection, the address was ordered t 


S41 


in the Recorp, as follows: 


| 
| 


ADDRESS BEFORE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION by 
L. OWEN ON THE SUBJECT OF STABILITY IN COMME! 
MENT, SEPTEMBER 30, 1919. 


I 


“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the American b 
sociation, stability in industry and commerce and | 
is vital to the happiness of mankind. 

* To-day we witness some of the evils of insiabili 
tion, distribution, and the purchasing power of the do! 
effecis of which appear in the high cost of living, under Ww! 
world groans, bitterly complains, and threatens tli ib 
government throughout the world. When the norma} incon 
not suffice to give food, clothing, and shelter, and the lice 
of life and reasonable liberty, men first grow impatien 
indignant, and this indignation may rise by degrees to 
fury, the destruction of government, of life, and propert 
of those productive processes vital to remedy (| 
complained of, 

* The Government of the United States is controll 
opinion in large degree, and the members of your asso 
touching every business enterprise throughout the | 
States and every depositor and agency of producti 
tribution, are capable of directing public opinic 
lines that will establish stability instead of instil 

* Tn February, 1908, in discussing the principles wlic! 
control the banking system and preveni financial }. 
phasized then, as I do now, the extreme import: 

One of the great causes of instability of the pas 
panics in the financial world. This evil has bec edied 
Fede i 





the combined wisdom of the country, by the : 
act, which I had the honor to engineer through tie | 
States Senate, with the aid of many men. I wish to } 


to you certain elements which have contributed | 
high cost of living, a condition of very graye Install! 


menace, with some suggestions which I trust may |p 
if they mect with the approval of the country and ¥ 


] 
’ 


support. : ; 
“The chief factors entering into the high cost of livilip e” 
1, gold expansion in America ; 2, Federal reserve hole | pan 
8, eredit expansion, United States Government bonis, « ee 
of indebtedness, Treasury notes, deposits, and loans: », seri 


dinary prices paid for material and Jabor by munition be 
by the Army, by the Shipping Board, and other soverh’ 
agencies, under the urgency of war; 5, the distocal 
industry during the war and diminishing producti? 


of yeaer 
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G6, destruction of shipping by the submarines and | It is of great importance that the per capita circulation shouid 
impaired transportation facilities and equipment; 7, | be kept stable. The ruinous effects of inflation are sh 




















linary European demands and cessation of peaceful pro- | Europe. 
8, unrest of labor because of the high cost of ving, | f EXPANSION ON I 
inproduetiveness because of discontent; 9, hesitation of “ Credit expansion and the issuance of Government bond ! 
cause of unstable conditions; 10, interruption of ex- | certificates was unavoidable during the war. and was required 
use of inadequate support of European exchange and by the tremendous energies created by war But f SE 4 redits 
redits to finance European construction; 11, excess- | while less mobile than currency, are nevertheless transferabl 
ax and heavy war taxes passed by manufacturers and | and are a means by which curr is re readil 
; and business men directly on to the products of com- | and it has the effect of modifying to some extent th : 
the consumer, raising the prices of all products, com- | power of money. The conditions would be more stabk 
or to demand larger wages in order to live, and estab- | bonds were issued payable in 50 years with the rigl 
vicious cirele affecting the great railway properties | Government from time to time to take them up, as inter 
trials and all merchandise; 12, the exaction of | rates will fall when stability is established through 
restricting production, and restraining trade and | world : 
‘ profits. These monopolies existed before the war, Bank «de posits and loans were great timul ah 
own worse during the war because of the other fac- | heeause commodit all kinds wer labl l 
fore recited; 13, and finally local profiteering, under | and converted into current credits. and the extraor ‘ 
necessity and then greed has influenced very many | tivities of the v esulted in corresponding loans, a lich 
» take advantage of unstable conditions to charge | eontributed to making money more readily ace ( 
prices ; 14, violent rising prices have led to enormous | fore of less pur ng power in relation to commod und ji 
rance, and recklessness of expenditure by those | relation to human labor. These factors should s 
ofited, setting a false standard and an impossible | themselves as ¢ ‘actors by increase of prod 0} 
se who have not profited but have suffered by proved distribut e process : 
| | 
f all these things has caused a feeling of violent i 
e of those who have suffered, and a false leader-| .__ Now oe ae Ree . ; ear " 
advising the overthroy of the existing order, j Just then eceve ” ! © } FOCESSES ol ree : st ruction, A d 
charged with the duty of government do not afford | “4! BOW acjust ltseil to 1 eens oe een een eens 
ef al ad offer no satis factory solution | Roary - om po oa - : sm ON' = ru uuo 
offer you some suggestions that will tend to give | were ang rapidly eran = ort a - a = 
hope that some of the suggestions may be found milibons nas European ; - sie wren es ore eee ee 
into actual practice. Words without action are | -_ ae was. - — - > sae re mat > daagpnente e ° : gates 
Increased production and better and more « nomical « 
COLD ABR tribution and wast avoidance are tl é chiet re medies or th 
: : high cost of living, and to accomplish this tl] banks of the 
ne Boog commodity  rrageer gies pi — we have | United States should encourage production by extending credits 
undred million dollars of go Chis has ex- | preferentially for productive processes, for improved ware 
rency and diminished its pur hasi ig power and | housing, le ding agains arehouse receipts. and using theii 
prices. The metallic gold is lying in our vaults | good offices and fri ndly counsel to stimulate production and 
ite purpose, while European currency, violently | improved distribution. The encouragement of corn clubs 
deflation and acatilo 1a] gold 1 ge} rt \ we could | other agricultural clubs, encouragin DOYS and girls 
a thoussnd ere tens dollars ~e we oes — "} money out of raising pigs, chickens, and so forth; it p 
deflating American curt ne , ecause Ul der | gardens, while apparently small matters are of gr 
rve act commodity bills based on ¥ arehouse | consequence, and the counts bankers have done fine work 
Is in transit can take the place of gold which | giong these lines. Developing water power and the use of th 
ss and which wil! flow back to our country un-| eyrrent for industrial purposes are productive pi s 
we permit the people of Europe to repay us in| highest order. The building of hard-surfaced roads and th 
ten billions we have loaned them, and on which | use of motor trucks facilitate distribution. There s 
ver five hundred millions annually in interest. | organized standard systems of distribution by improved 1 
’ fear in loaning money to Europe on proper | jng methods under Government charter and supervis 
Kurope nor the world is bankrupt because of | 
The world has only suffered to the extent of} .. , we ee 5 
tion OL property. The energies of the war have Labor _ , : so ane! 
arge offset to the destruction of property. The ; COMSideratior ; 
held as offset credits by citizens of the world,| _ “ The unrest of Inbor, due to the war con 
ebts must not be regarded as a destruction of | ordinary prices dui war times, tae repe a 
owers of mankind. If the United States issued | D®?Y PF fits du ng tae v 7 the employe o 
of bonds, and these bonds are i ;| high cost of living s | be met by encoura a 
‘ +1 diaiatt . | free discussiol ! ging methods by 
states, if is merely a question of di oo 
United States and its productive participa w : : , = ceebhare 
the contrary, it has been greatly by the | Ployee should 1 ea So one 
true of France and of Italy and of Be lzium, chine, but altog oa oo aan e : 
; liberty, happiness, and a reasonable participat 
IN FIXED PER CAPITA CIRCULATI | arising from his lab Chis poliev i advisable 
heserve Board by exercising its powers could both of the er ploy Tr and he cmplovyee. Wher he 


capita circulation of the United States at aj feels that he is working both for himself adh emplo | 
‘capita, and this policy ought to be adopted 


as | will not indulge is botage, the killing of time, 
venting instability due to a fluctuation in the | and neglect Labor, anagement, and capital must 0 





ency. | gether on the prin f ser to all inkind, along 
pita circulation of money in the United States in | of cooperation in a spirit of friendship, mutual sympati an 
S2; in 1900, $26.98: in 1910, °34.33, due to the in- | upport It will not do in a democracy to rely merely o 


national bank currency against the 2 per cent | powers of government and to demand brute force to 
as a remedy in 1900 to confound the free-silver | human unrest. That remedy nriy become a_ two-ee 
1914 it was $84.35 per capita. In 1918 it was | peculiarly dangerous to capital. 
nh expansion of $11 gold per capita and about $5 “The doctrine of arbitrary force should rt b er vy el 
erve notes issued to accommodate the actual daily | tertained by thinki: men ifter the lessons of this war. Tl 
numerce. The high cost of living and the doubling | world is entering into a new era in which humat | rig 
ired more currency, and the reserve notes accom- | eousness should walk hand in hand in peace, protected by the 
cemand, but being subject to daily liquidation could | powers of the people. 
_vtegarded as inflation. ‘“ FWumane legislation to safeguard and advance the conditions 
he Federal Reserve Board points out that the actual | of human labor should be encouraged in Congress, in State 
: thy rculation outside the United States Treasury and | legislation, in municipalities: If labor should be found seek 
Reserve System is only $45.56, which corresponds | ing employment for any reason the Government should not hesi- 
ulation of 1914 plus $11 of gold per capita increase. tate to expand its activities in road building, improving water- 
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ways, building water-power plants and auxiliary enterprises, 
and employ labor to the extent of absorbing unemployed labor, 
und protect labor from the foreed and destructive competition 
arising from involuntary unemployment. 

“Every productive activity in America should be kept em- 
ployed, and concrete steps taken to accomplish it. This is the 
tnost direct path to overcome the high cost of living. 

“There should be put on a campaign in the United States by 
moving pictures and on the forum, in the press, and in the pul- 
pit to teach men the dignity and need for honest labor and 
production and the shame of waste, the dishonor of willful ex- 
travagance, and the discredit of the vain ostentation of wealth, 
so that people will come back to the virtues of our fathers and 
our mothers who regarded labor as honorable and waste as a 
sin. The enormous disproportion of wealth distribution in 
America has led to false standards of extravagance and osten- 
tation, going far beyond the reasonable bounds of mere luxury. 

“Men who create the values sufficient to sustain it are en- 
\itled to luxury, if they choose to have it, and it is a wise 
policy for the world to encourage acquisition and hold out the 
rewards of property and the protection of property for those 
who the world by creating values. When acquisition 
passes fur beyond the rewards that encourage effort, it may 
vice and need to be abated by suitable restraints. 

EXCESS-PROFIT TAX, 

“The excess-profit tax and some other governmental taxes 
udd directly to the high cost of living, because the manufacturer 
adds his excess-profit tax onto the price of his product plus a 
ynanufacturer’s profit on the excess tax. The broker passes it 
nlong and adds his profit on the excess tax. The wholesaler 
adds his profit on the excess tax, and the retailer adds his 
profit on the excess tax, and the poor consumer wonders what 
is the matter with the world that prices have risen a hundred 
and twenty-nine per cent since the war began. It is merely a 
matter of “ let George do it,” and “ George,” in the person of the 
Railway Brotherhood, comes in and demands the right to pass 
it on to the railroads, and the railroads pass it on to the 
freight rate and the passenger rate and let another “ George "— 
the people—pay it. It is a vicious circle which can only be 
cured by human labor, conscientiously performed, by production, 
by economic distribution, by economy, but since the excess- 
profits tax is charged on the consumer, it should be repealed, 
und the war taxes instead of being collected to liquidate the 
principal of the war debt in a few years should be extended over 
50 years. Every governmental waste and extravagance and 
employment of unproductive labor falls on the consumer and 
adds to his high cost of living. Therefore, the Government 
should be economically administered, a fixed amount set apart 
in a budget beyond which the expenditures should not be per- 
mitted to go. A householder who turns his checkbook over to 
his children need not be surprised if his expenditures exceed 
his income where there is no check on improvidence. The Gov- 
ernment’s expenditures should be subjected to a constant super- 
visory audit, expressly charged with the elimination of waste. 

‘In lieu of the excess-profits tax a progressive inheritance 
tax should be employed, first, to meet the cost of Government, 
and, second, to prevent by inheritance excessive commercial and 
financial power passing into the hands of a single individual to 
the injury of his fellow men. 

PRIVATE MONOPOLIES. 

One of the most important elements entering into the high 
cost of living are the private menopolies which have established 
control over various industries dealing with the necessaries of 
life. The danger to the publie of unrestrained private monopo- 
lies has long been recognized, and decades ago an act of Con- 
gress Was passed to prevent market domination and arbitrary 


Serve 


be one a 


prices by the Sherman antitrust law. The effect of this act 
was nullified by administrative neglect and failure of public 
opinion in part. It was never really enforced, and finally the 
Supreme Court nullified it by holding that Congress only in- 


tended to forbid restraints of trade which were “ unreasonable.” 
Since there was no standard of what constituted a “ reasonable ” 
restraint of trade, this law is now but little more than a smoke 
behind which private monopolies may exercise their 
powers without restraint of law. It should be frankly repealed 
ind better laws substituted. 

‘Bankers are not permitted to charge over 6 per cent under 
the law, some States permitting by contract a higher rate. The 


screen 


banker renders the highest character of service, and yet, with 
the approval of all of the world, he is limited in his profits. I 
remind you gentlemen of the banking profession that the value 
of your private fortunes has been cut in two by the high cost 
of living, and that if you were worth a hundred thousand dol- 
lars before the war that hundred thousand dollars is only worth 


sts sss ls esis Sh hess eee 
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to-day what fifty thousand was then, so that you are 
concerned in improving the purchasing power of your 
any other citizen. Even if you have a 


as much 
dollar ‘ 
private monopol, 
would be better for you that the dollars you receive jy) ¢; 


is 


» il 


should have an increased purchasing power, and it {s eae 
interest to favor stability and commercial justice, os 
* Many of the monopolies prevent production, and }), elas 
the things desired by men somewhat scarce they get h hoe 
price for it and a larger percentage of profit, They wenta 
rather make a hundred per cent on a fixed output thay o> 
cent on four times that output. They control the jra,, _ 
therefore competitors do not enter the field, and, I yyic},; ada 
dare not. This policy of diminished production and jyjv), per. 


ceniage of profit is one of the most harmful forms of ; lonopol 
abuse. The southern cotton growers were urged to dams 
the production of cotton because 11,000,000 bales are wo» 
more than 15,000,000 bales in a cotton crop. There is no dayne, 
whatever of the farmers profiting by monopoly. They ayo 7 
numerous, and adequate cooperation, therefore, is inmposci)), 
prevent the working of the broad law of competition, . 

“If the high cost of living is to be controlled, the moyyy, 
and interstate commodities will need to be restrained 
able adininistrative mechanism authorized to require stay) 
reports and the limitation of profits to a point tha 
sonable.’ 

“It will be far better for American monopolies to 
production and limit percentage of profit and lower the cost » 
living and increase the purchasing power of their own earnings 
and capital. Four times the production at 25 per cent profit { 
better than one production at 100 per cent profit. We ys 
compete in the world markets, and lower cost is essential to ¢ 
this. If the prices are not lowered, foreign countries wil! tals, 
foreign commerce and invade American markets and be we 
comed by American consumers. American business men show) 
have some vision and foresight. 

* Under the high cost of living labor has become yor 
more discontented. Unions are being organized to includ 
governmental agency, even the fire department, the police, and 
the municipal, State, and Federal employees, and they mak 
demands upon the representatives of the people which are no 
always consistent with the publie interest, or the interest o 
the great majority of the people. . The average farmer does not 
begin to receive as much as a worker in the steel! mills or o 


it 


eXpal 





the railways. The railway workers would like the farmer 
receive less for his products, if necessary, to reduce the cos 
of his living. The interest of one class conflicts with anotl 
But when groups representing special interests combine to coe! 


the Government it should be possible for the Represent 
defend himself before the electorate, and his critics sho 
the right to show his alleged unfitness with a ‘publicity pan 
phlet,’ printed and distributed, at public expense, ‘o ever tel 

“All democracies are about to be compelled to take their choi 
between the rule of the majority and the rule of the mi 
The rule of the minority in Germany led to war. In Iu 
has led to chaos. In the one case it was the rule of a mil 
representing the apotheosis of wealth and dynastic pride. 3 
Russia now it represents the exact reverse. In both cases! 
represents a gigantic example of dangerous instability of ¢ 
ernment. 

“The middle course of honest majority rule ca 
fundamental conception of our fathers in establis 
ment in America where the sovereignty was vested in the 
and not vested in the few, whether dynastic militar 
whether a few great financial and commercial cap! 
desperate Bolsheviki. 

“The overwhelming majority of men and wotren i! -\ 
believe in God, in morality, in religion, in ethical | 
conscience, in justice, in merey. 

“The overwhelming majority desire to acquil 
property rights, and are willing to labor for it, and \ 
property rights. Stability in government requires Uv 
ment, the perfection, the maintenance of the governmien! 
majority, giving the people the right to initiate any /\' 
want, to veto any law they do not want by referencul. 
‘right of recall,’ to recall any official who in public op 
ceased to be desirable as a representative of the peo) . 
laws should provide a short ballot, so that the people cab™ 
tion in choosing a small number whose records they May! 
time to study, and so that the people are not con!' ~ See 
machine politician who would put up a long list of canuns 
for the very purpose of confusing the people and col 
them to rely on the machine men to nominate ‘the ticket. 

“'The laws should provide the preferential ballot, witch’ 
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machine politicians who are always in a minority, except when 
bv actual intent or by accident they do right. 

"«“'The law should provide a thorough-going corrupt-practices 
prevention act to safeguard the majority against the corruption 
and fraud of the minority. These processes will give stability 
in government and in commercial and financial life. They will 
sive intelligence to government, calling the very best men to the 
public service ; will accomplish through the wisdom of the people 
ihe development and protection of human life; will abate the 
high cost of living and make America what it ought to be, the 
leader in the highest ideals of government, of industry, of finance, 
ind of human happiness.” 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I present and desire to have printed in 
ihe Recorp an editorial from the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald 
relative to that portion of the treaty which has reference to 
the voting power of nations. 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


editorial was ordered to be 


WHEN INDIA VOTES. 


One of Great Britain’s six votcs in the pending league of nations is 
signed to India. To thus qualify for independent league membership 
india must be a * fully self-governing colony,’ under the language of the 
eague covenant itself. By what stretch of the imagination can any 
indid analyst assign India to any such status? ‘True there is a 
rtain freedom in administrative matters allowed to native chiefs, 
ut “the supreme government can exercise any degree of contro! it 
may Wish,’ says the Statesman’s Yearbook. This supreme government 
is exclusively and omnipotently British. The secretary of state for 
Ii a Briton, selects a council, of Britons. The expenditure of the 
revenues Of India, both in India and elsewhere, is subject to this 
ouncil. ‘*In dealing with questions affecting the relations of the Gov- 
ment with foreign powers,” says the Statesman’s Yearbook, “ and in 
ng peace and war and in prescribing the policy of the Government 
rd native States and in matters of internal policy, the secretary of 
may act on his own authority.” The Emperor of India is the King 
‘ngland. The supreme executive authority in India is vested in a 
British vieeroy, appointed by the British Crown. That India is not 
self-governing, either as required by the league covenant in order 
te istify independent league membership, or even as in other British 
minions like Canada, ete., is apparent on the face of things. The 
v Indian poet, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, has just handed back the 
knighthood bestowed upon him by the British Government as a protest, 
rding to the Literary Digest, “against British floggings of Hindu 
ers Such things do not happen in ‘fully self-governing colonies.” 
ther words, the pretense upon which India is given an independent 
vote is ridicuious upon its face. 
are not making this point because we have the slightest desire for 
\merican interference in England’s method of governing India. That is 
} business, not ours. Neither are we making it because we would 
lames of anti-British prejudice—a thing inimical to the peace of 
world, because the world has no greater guaranty of peace than in 
\nglo-American amity. We are making the point because of its potent 
upon the structure of the proposed league of nations and our 
pective relationship to this new international fraternity. 
ere may prove to be some elements of independent self-decision in 
votes which may be cast by other British dominions like Canada, 
but a league vote for India is absolutely and completely a second 
vote for England—absolutely and exclusively under British con- 
When other British Colonies signed the preliminary covenant they 
d through native statesmen. When India signed she signed through 
Right Honorable Edwin Montagu, member of the British Parlia- 
t, and the King’s secretary of state for India.”” Montagu spoke and 
d for India. The Maharajah of Bikaner, who signed below Montagu, 
was only a rubber-stamp, because these native princes are specifically 
! d from peace-making authority. The Maharajah had no mors 
e to think or act for himself than did our own venerable Henry 
Mi e and our own accommodating Robert Lansing and Gen. Bliss. 
ind signed for India, and by the same token England will vote for 
whenever a league referendum is to be taken. 
far as “fully self-governing” prerogatives are concerned, India 
be even less free to think and speak for herself than would the 
Philippine Islands if they, too, had a league vote. She would not begin 
s free a moral agent as would the State of Michigan if Michigan 
eague yote, 
too late to correct this glaring discrepancy without reopening the 
Versailles negotiations. But it is not too late to render the dis- 
y innocuous. Humiliating to us though such a discrepancy is, 
llcrald is not afraid of its practical menace in practical net re- 
provided the Senate of the United States, by effective American 
itions, prohibits illegitimate league interference in matters of 
(American self-determination and vital American domestic policies, 
roscribes the use of this British preponderance against the United 
s in American concerns which must be left exclusively within 
’ ‘ican jurisdiction. But the more study the country gives to this 
undertaking the more determined will become the conviction that 
effective American reservations must precede our ratification of 
unequal bargain. 
need any of us seriously fear that Britain is going to object to 
American reservations—and that by adopting reservations we 
disrupt the whole adventure—when we see to what extremes the 
council went in protecting Britain’s every whim and wish and 
lation, The last limit of these “extremes” is the acknowledgment 
India is a “fully self-governing colony” and that India is there- 
entitled to one full vote (equaling ours in assembly arithmetic) and 
eligible eyen to a place upon the league’s council of nine. If we 
( our eyes to this anomaly and take the covenant without textual 
endments, Britain (satisfied and chuckling) will not object to Ameri- 
n reservations, which merely protect the things which are American. 
{ if, perchance, she should, it is her responsibility and not ours for 
“lsrupting this league undertaking. The United States, at least, is 
ill “fully self-governing": and we do not yet owe any obligation to 
sovereignty other than our own, 
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PROMOTION OF FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, on yesterday Senate resolution 
No, 203, heretofore submitted by me, went over without preju 
dice. I ask that it be taken up at this time for consideration 
by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from 2 previous day, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 208), as follows: 
Whereas the Department of Commerce and certain other governmental 

agencies in various departments and independent establishments, 

including the Consular Service and office of the Foreign Track 

Adviser of the State Department, the War Finance Corporation, th« 

Federal Reserve Board, and International High Commission in the 

‘Treasury Department, the Bureau of Markets of the Department of 

Agriculture, the Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate Commer: 

Commission, the United States Railroad Administration, the United 

States Shipping Board, and, perhaps, other agencies in other depart 

ments or establishments of the Government are, in the exercise of 

their lawful functions, engaged with matters having to do, eithe) 
directly or indirectly, with the foreign commerce of the United 

States, but oftentimes work independently of each other, and each 

without a knowledge of what any of the others may be doing in thi 

direction; and 

Whereas, in order to foster, promote, and develop the foreign commer 
of the United States in the most effective manner, so as to meet 
successfully the competition of foreign agencies, it is essential th 
there should be no unnecessary work or duplication of work on th 
part of the aforesaid agencies of the Government and that coordina- 
tion and cooperation so essential to the successful promotion of the 
foreign commerce of the United States; and 

Whereas it is desired by the Senate to consider the expediency of ena: 
ing legislation to provide for such coordination and cooperation 
agencies: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the heads of the several departments and establish 
ments hereinbefore referred to be, and they hereby are, requested 
submit to the Senate as promptly as possible detailed statements cover 
ing the character, amount, and estimated cost to the Government of 
such work as is now being carried on under their respective jurisdic 
tions which, directly or indirectly, has any relation to the foreign con 
merce of the United States or which may in any way be of value i 
connection with the promotion and development of such foreign com- 
merce, Which statements should also indicate the number of employees 
engaged on such work, and also to submit with such statements such 
suggestions and recommendations as they may be able to make looking 
to the closer cooperation and coordination of the various agencies oj 
the Government for effective promotion of the foreign commerce of the 
United States. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 
The resolution was considered by unanimous 


consent, and 
agreed to. 


CONTROL OF FOOD PRODUCTS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I move that the Senaie pro 
ceed to the consideration of the eonference report on House 
bill 8624, which is known as the food-control bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
ference report on House bill S624. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to thi 
consideration of the conference report on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. S624) entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act 
to provide further for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving’ the supply, and cor 
trolling the distribution of food products and fuel, approved 
August 10, 1917.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agree 
the conference report. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the report read. IT lay 
not had time to go over it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. read the repor 

The Seeretary proceeded to read the report, and read as fol 
lows: 


con 


The Secretary will 


“The committee of conference on the disagreeing vote 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill cil. it 
8624) entitled ‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro 
vide further for the national security and defense by encour: 
ing* the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel,” approved August 10 
1917.’ having met, after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
follows: 


respective Houses as 


“That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend 
ment:; of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10. and 
agree to the same. 

“Amendment numbered 1. That the THeuse recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: tn 


lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert 


& 
+ 
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tion 1 ind on page 1, after li 2, of the en- 
el i 14 
; { ted food control and tl 
! Columbia renis 
i i ( ) AMENDME ; 
_ | i 
ene ; number 1 That the House recede from 
‘ nt to tl rye nt of the Senate numbered 11, 
n nt follows: In lieu 
1 T | vw Senate amendment insert the 
= OF COLUMB RENT 
1 it § co Xt ndi- 
( ! ns any land or building 
t { the Di t Columbia rented or hired and 
) ui ) rv by determination of 
be furnished nnection therewith; but 
‘ » ho nt 
( idual irtnership 
! ] n t means ai hotel or 
ent the if e D t of Columbia. rented 
i d outbuil zs appurtenant there and 
J lor require v law or by determination of the 
» 1 fut hed connect therewith. 
a lessor or sublessor, or other 
f rv charges for the use or o¢ 
! ‘ ] el or apartment, or any 
or } nt 
lit ~ SUD : CSSCC sublessee 
" led to the use or oceupancy 
] perry ‘ ] ment. 
ervi nclud the furnishing of light, heat, 
om ‘ tor ervics furniture, furnishings, 
een awn s, storage, kitchen, bath and 
s id privile naid service, i nitor service, 
( pairs suited to the type of build- 
dj ( and tear, and any other 
~ ( | Hey of \ 
nt commission of tl 
i { 
. ‘ 1 established 
: ren f the District of Columbia, 
S ssion none of whom 
ngag n, or in any manner in- 
her estate or renting business 
( Tl ommissioners shall be ap 
ith the dvice and ec nsent of 
! mmissioner shall be three 
1 to ] wee Ney hall be 
t of the commissioner 
i ion shall at the time of its 
! elect a chairn from its 
‘I I make such regulations 
sur l 1 »into effect 
ion n exe! ed 
= % ney in he Col iss } 
ning commissioners to 
) Th | ill ion hall 
licially noticed.’ ” 
(4) n relation to changes in 
( man of the committee of 
l { d time to compare thi 
| S but from a hurried 
! that only differ- 
t the proposed commission 
p j rom anywhere in the United 
stent ) of Columbia exclusively, 
GRONNA I Senator that that is correct, 
chi e is made ely, tead of making the term 
commiss ‘ nd providing that the 
( f » efte ) yr year it provides that the 
ll b ! nd that the law shail remain 
, | however, is rreet 
I tion 102, so far as it relates to the 
LOC I ! the life of the a is decreased 
li 3 é il the appointment of commis- 
side of t District of Columbia is allowed? 


correct, 


conference report, 
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~'* BEC. 
$5,000 


103. Each commissioner shall receive a salary of 
year, payable monthly. The commission shall appoint 
a secretary, who shall receive a salary of $3,000 a year, payable 
in like manner; and, subject to the provisions of the civil-service 
laws, it may appoint and remove such officers, employees, and 
agents and make such expenditures for rent, printing, tele 
grams, telephone, law books, books of reference, periodicals, 
furniture, stationery, office equipment, and other supplies and 
expenses as may be necessary to the administration of this title 
All of the expenditures of the commission shall, upon the pres 
entation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the chair 
man of the commission, be audited and paid in the same mat 
as other expenditures for the District of Columbia. 

‘With the e the secretary, all employes of t 
of eligibles 


cception of 


lists 





commission shall be appointed from supplic 
by the Civil Service Commission and in accordance with t! 
civil-service law. 
3 : 104. The assessor of the District of Columbia 
rve ex officio as an advisory assistant to the commission, | 
e shall have none of the powers or duties of a commiss 
Hy all attend the meetings and hearings of the commi 
Every officer or employee of the United States or of the Di 


of Columbia, whenever requesied by the commission, shall s1 
ply to the commission any data or information pertaining 
the ad stration of this title which may be contained in tl 


records of his office. The assessor shall receive for the } 
formance of the duties required by this section a salary « 
innum, payable monthiy, in addition to such ot 


$1,000 per 
Tar 


salary as may be prescribed for his office by law.’ * 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in relation to 

section 104, did the original bill grant 

tional salary of $1,000 per annum? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; it granted him $2,000 in addition 
salary received by him for his services as sor. Tl 
ferees reduced that to $1,000; they cut it in two. 

Mr. SMOOT. the Senator know what 
receiving now under the law? 

Mr. GRONNA. The assessor now 
yould give him $4,500. 

Mr. SMOOT. I 
o object on 
ROBINSON. Mr. President, 

the Senator in charge the conference report. I 
that there a requirement in this provision that the asses 
shall attend “the meetings and hearings of the commissio 

mder if consideration was given in connection with thi 
vision to the existing duties of the and 
provision be strictly enforced and observed, it will n 
materially interfere with the discharge of his duties a 
My idea is that if this commission performs the funct 
which reated it will be in session practically all tiv 
and if required to be in attendance on all 
ings and hearings of the commission he will be totally unal 
perform the duties of the office of assessor. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I will say 
reply to his question, that the conferees mad 
the condition which the Senator the 
received by the conferees was to the effect that i 
ible the assessor to give sufficient time to met 
the commission at any time that it was absolutely nec« 
have him present; and when I say— 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Sen: 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am not making an 
‘or the purpose of resisting the conference report ; 
think that the clause preceding the one which [ have last 
tioned—namely, that the the District shal 
ex officio as an advisory assistant the commission ” 
meet all the requirements, and that the statement just m 
the Senator that it is expected that he will be able to 
whenever it is absolutely necessary shows that this 
not be strictly enforced or observed. This provisio 
him attend all the meetings and all the heari 
the commission, and nobody expects him to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is mandatory. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It mandatory provision, althou 
have not diseovered that any penalty is attached, It 
me that it would have been much better to have said, 
ever in the opinion of the commission it is necessary or ck 
that the rather than make it mandator: 
him to be present all the while. 

Mr. GRONNA. TI will say to the Senator that that 

into very thoroughly, as the same suggestion that 


the latter par 


to the assessor an 





asses 


Does the assess: 


receives S38 500 | 


that $3,500 is sufficient; but I 


think 
g that 


Mr. I should like to ask a 
tion 


iS 


assessor whet! 
thi 
asst 
ions 
it is « 


the assessor is 


the Sena 


inqgul 


Lo 
an 
has suggested, and 
on 


e DOS ‘or 
e | Lol 


toi vield right there’? 


Lol 0 


object 


vision 


of 


assessor 


to 


pro 
ean 


quires to 


is a 
See! 


‘Wi 
assessor do se,” 


ques \ 


was gone 
now makin vas made to the confere¢ put i 
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thought by the lawyers on the committee—and I will say that 
as to lawyers and laymen on the committee, we were on a fifty- 
tifty basis; that is, we were fortunate enough to have three 
lawyers and unfortunate enough to have three laymen—it was 
thought best to make it mandatory, so that the assessor could 
have no possible excuse for not attending whenever it was neces- 
sary for him to be present. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not intend to resist the 
conference report, but I think it would have been much better 
to have said that the assessor shall attend the meetings and 
hearings when necessary or when requested to do so by the com- 
mission, because this discussion has disclosed the fact that it is 

ot expected that the provision will be literally complied with. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is true; it might have been better, I 
vill say to the Senator, to have provided as he suggests. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to 
idd a word, of course, unless the Senator from Arkansas and 
ther Senators are familiar with the facts I am going to state, 
I ean understand what their position would be. I do not be- 
ieve that this is going to require a great deal of the time of the 
assessor, I say that for this reason: The law provides for tri- 
ennial valuations of property in the District; and I happen to 
know from my former connection with this legislation that the 
present assessor and his force have a complete survey of the 

arious properties in the District, not only hotel properties and 

ipartment houses, but private residences, which it was necessary 

for them to make in preparing their valuations for the purposes 

if taxation. So the presentation of these records and other 

ata as the assessor's office have compiled them, and which are 
ng to be necessary in order to fix rentals, is going to greatly 
iplify the work of the commission. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 

e, | think he has missed the point of my suggestion. My sug- 

tion is that the assessor ought not to be required by law to be 
oustantly in attendance upon the meetings and hearings of this 
ommission, for the reason that his presence there will not be 

ecessary at all times, and for the further reason that the re- 
rement, if strictly complied with, will deprive him of the 
pportunity to perform his functions as assessor of the District. 

[am not going to ask that the conference report be rejected 

la view of modifying this provision; but I merely point out 
he fact that we are writing into the law a requirement as to 
this officer which he can not comply with unless he neglects his 

ortant duties. This commission will be in almost constant 
ession, either holding meetings for the determination of ques- 
is before it or having hearings, and under a strict construction 
this provision the assessor is required to be present all the 

The statement of the Senator from North Dakota and 
t of the Senator from Ohio are to the effect that as a matter 
of fact it will not he necessary for him to be present much of the 

Mr. GRONNA. My. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I ll say that the statement made by the Senator from Ohio 

ubsolutely true. The committee also went into that phase 


t} 


¢ 


<rout deal of his time to this particular work. It is not neces- 
ary, as the Senator from Ohio has stated, for the assessor to 
ike much of his time in making the assessment, because he 
ll the maps, all the data, and he makes up his assessment 
~ practically from the records in his own office. That mat- 
Was gone into very thoroughly. I will say that personally I 
- in favor of modifying it, but it was thought best to make it 
datory, and say that the assessor should be present when- 
it Was necessary to have him attend the hearings of the 
mission. 
ROBINSON. That is exactly the view I take of it; and 
at I can not understand is, the Senator entertaining that view, 
it being so clearly correct, why it was not written into the 
nustead of this requirement that he should be there all the 


M 


Mr. GRONNA. Well, it might give the assessor an excuse to 


hat it was impossible for him to be present. It is possible 
the commission to treat him leniently, I think, and say that 
lot necessary for him to be present at all hearings. I will 
'o the Senator that there is no penalty provided in this bill 
ise the assessor does not attend. He is not penalized in any 


i 
\Ir 


- McCORMICK and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 
he VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
i yield to the Senator from Illinois? 
Mr. GRONNA,  T yield first to the Senator from Utah. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have wondered whether, under 
MXisting law, this additional $1,000 per annum can be paid. We 
i Statute which positively prohibits any employee of the 


mM 
fie 


he matter, and it was disclosed that the assessor can give a | 


Government who is receiving as much as $2,000 per annum 
from receiving an additional salary from the Government ot 
the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will yield to me, I do not 
think there 1s any difficulty at all about that, because this is 
subsequent law. This, being the most recent enactment, if i 
passes, will modify the act to which the Senator from Utah 
refers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes: I think the Senator is right. 

Mr. GRONNA. It is provided for in the act. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I wanted to call attention to the fact thet 
it is a very bad thing to have any employee of the Government 
drawing two salaries. We are now paying the assessor for all 
of his time. The work for which we are paying him $3,500 
each year is supposed to require his whole time, and I have 
no doubt that when he applied before the Appropriations Com 
mittee for qa raise in salary the plea was that the work had 
piled up on him so greatly of late that it required overtime 
in order to accomplish if. I am not going to ask to have the 
conference report rejected upon this account; but I hate to se+ 
the Senate of the United States begin now to establish her 
a precedent of paying two salaries to one employee of the Gey 
ernment, one salary from one department and another salary 
from another department. 

Mr. GRONNA. But I am sure the Senator from Utah realizes 
that this legislation will continue only for a period of three 
years. It is not permanent legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is a precedent, all the same. 

Mr. GRONNA. And it also adds to the burdens and 
work of the assessor. There is no doubt about that. 


te bie 


Mr. SMOOT. If he gives his time to this commissic 
can not give it to his office as assessor. There is not any deub 
about that. 

Mr. GRONNA,. I will say to the Senator that it does 
take all of his time. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am perfectly aware of that. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da 


kota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. GRONNA. I do. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I was going to ask the Senators who hav 
engaged in this interesting colloquy, inaudible to the other Sen- 
ators, if they would be good enough to repeat what they have 
said, so that we may form some judgment of the debate. I hav: 
no doubt the Senators on the center aisle “acquire merit” b) 
propinquity to the seniors who have secured those positions by 
lone service and distinguished service: but there are others 
of us who would occasionally like to be informed as to wh) 
public moneys should be expended or conserved. I have 
doubt that the Senator from Arkansas and the Senator from 
Utah and the Senator from North Dakota added very much to 
the sum of the information of the Senators who heard them. 
and to the sum of the information of Senators who may read 
the Recorp after church on Sunday; but in the meantime | 
should like to know why I should vote two salaries or why | 
should not vote two salaries for one person. There 


lit? 


Soll 


of us in this Chamber who would like two salaries. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRONNA,. Before I yield to the Senator from Arkansas, 
T simply want to say that I apologize to the Senator from IIli- 
nois for not speaking audibly. 


Mr. McCORMICK. I did not ask for an apology. I asked for 


| a repetition of the colloquy, in order that we may know what 


has been said. 
Mr. GRONNA. As far as T am concerned, IT have said very 
little, and it would be a very easy matter to repeat what I said. 
Mr. McCORMICK. 


If Senators will rise, then, and repeat 
seriatim what they said, we will not ask in this corner tha 
they repeat verbatim the colloquy. 

Mr. GRONNA. I observe that the Senator is ;bout i 0 


leave the Chamber. 


Mr. McCORMICK. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I feel more like apologizing to the Senate 


for having made once the inconsequential remarks that I have 


| made, and of course I have no intention of repeating them. | 


always speak in the Senate so that anyone who is not deaf may 
hear me if he desires to do so, but I can not say that it would 
have added very materially to the intelligence of the Senator 
from Illinois if he had been listening and heard what I said. 
Mr. McCORMICK. It might not have added to the sum of 
my intelligence, but it might have added to the sum of my 
information if I could have heard what was said—l sat here, 
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their subsistenee and residence, even to the extent of condemn 
ing private property. But that Congress in time of peace can fix 
the prices generally throughout the country I have very 
| doubt. 

Mr. GRONNA. I agree with the Senator on that point; 
my inquiry ef the Senator was, Does he not believe that (Co) 
gress has authority, even in time of peace, and that it has no 
only authority but that it is the duty of Congress to a fi 


gray 


bu 











| the people Who necessarily must live here in order to do their 
work? 
Mr. KELLOGG. It resolves itself into a question of the nec 
sity for their cont ned residence in the District. The 
sensus of opinion seems to be that the efficiency of the de} 
ments of the Government would be increased if the great ma 
of employees is reduced to a reasonable mare, If it is sh 
that actual necessity exists for employment by the Governm 
of 1 people than the housing facilities of the District wi 
‘ mmodate. then I assume that the Cong has the powse 
| to provide for them. 
Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I desire to ask a questi 
the chairman of the committee who has the conference r 
in charge. It occurs to me that the bill is wrong in prin 
because the high rents in the District of Columbia ar 
entirely to the fact that there are more people than {] 
are houses. I can not conceive of a measure better calcul: 
to deter owners from erecting houses than the establish: 
of a commission to fix rents; and if that is true, this is 


SSE 





Stel WW t! e Senators conducted the debate sotto 
ve in } vhich I presume will appear to-morrow in 
1 it ) 

\I rRON®S \ I Lit I there is no objection to 

‘ tions, and I belis ti eSt to proceed, 

I KELLOG( Mr. President, I should like to ask the | 
an of the confei mmitt question na this re- 
i 1 was not in the Sel hen the bill was passed. I was 
! l itte Does this bill propose to 
I he D Columbia; and if so, for how 
vr. GRONN 3 I rer 
KELLO Perm: i 
(yl ) ‘ lL « hoc i 1 ouu LS i per- 
( ier the tel or the 
I ‘ l m for complain * 
N \ | , may I interrupt the Senator? 
l Dakot lid not u stand the 
i expire nitation in three years. 
) J is the law in effect. The 
) : Neb ka has said, that ii 
ealed by 
KELLOGG Mr. Pr , | shall not vote for any con- 
l es the fixation of rentals in Wash- 
¢ s. We ed more individual enterprise and 
j siness of this country and less Government 
che i fix es on commodities in the District 
nl 1 throughs the country, we will entirely dis- 
‘ | enter which is absolutely essential in 
evelopment. The pi iple is uneconomik and wrong. 
rR ON N. A. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me, 
I I n I It not necessary for 
mis fix a price where no complaint is made. If 
owner of the property are both satisfied, the 
3 bill b mes , will be exactly what it is 
bil pr le th where the owner of the 
s \ of these hundreds of thousands of 
be here if we are going to carry on 
( a7 ‘bitant prices are being 
} € peo] hey have the right to appeal to 
iiss and 1 ssion has the authority to fix a 
iit 
KELLOGG. ‘i President, I know of no governmental 
s at will decline to fu eS ee ee 
s exert their power to the fullest extent and some- 
termeddle in matters without their jurisdiction. 
ROBINSON Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
KELLOGG. Yes; I yield 
ROBINSON. Isuppose the Senator is fairly familiar with 
Dis of C ibia relating to rentals during 
i I i LO i I < 
ROBD I Ss ( st ith 
KI LOU Wha S qi tion? 
uf SINSON i $ In vis of those condi ions, does 
. tion upon this subject is neces- 
<ELLOG \W over fo practical pur- 
I war it may have been neces- 
Congress ild temporarily provide means of housing 
s ‘ 3 tl ere brought here who were 
! ition « war; but, instead of con- 
) it « passed the Saulsbury law. 
was never put on the statute books. In 
ted unjustly and failed to accom- 
the Congre Hostilities ceased 
’ ousands have left the city, and 
g n propose to initiate a system 
t I have an ultimate effect 
n untr 
GR ON NA I lent | the Senator permit me 
hi iestion? I have profound respect for the Sen- 
dgment as a lawyer. I know of him and know of his 
As I d a moment ago, there were, unfortunately, three 
L( conference committee, but fortunately three law- 
[ she ike to ask the Senator from Minnesota if, in 
nion, ¢ ress has no constitutional right to fix rents for 
loyees the Government of the United States in the 
I ot ¢ elumbi: n in times of peace? 

Mr. K I L, LOGG. f am not a constitutional lawyer to com- 
t ith, but just an ordinary country lawyer. Undoubtedly, 
i of war, when ne sity exists to provide for an extraordi- 

ber of peopl Congress has the power to insure 





expedient, justified only on account 
But, as the Senator from Minnesota says, 
for a year; people are leaving the Distri 
ing reduced, and the number of employees 
reduced. It seems that we are resumin 
normal Hence the peril in the bill that it will 
men from building. 

The question I desire to ask Senator 
report I do not find answered from a hasty 


veriest tt 
conditions. 
has 
pres su 


ure is 
probably 


mporary 


Oo} 
+} 
Li 
over 


he 


peen 


be 


life, is 


in charge o 
glance throug 


. 
toe 


pages of the bill. It is whether a man contemplating th 
tion of a structure can go to this commission and asce} 
advance what would be the return upon his investment? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I believe I will ask 
leagues on the committee, the Senator from Nebraska 
Norris] or the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smiru], who 
both lawyers, to answer that question. I presume it 
question, 

Mr. PHELAN. TI suppose the power would have to b¢ 


conferred. Is it directly conferred? 

Mr. GRONNA. We deal with dwellings, apartme: 
hot Is. That is all the bill deals with. It deals with 
tions as they are. 

Mr. PHELAN. But suppose the Senator desired to e1 


involved the of 
he had the expectation of a fair return, he 
to build such a structure. In the absence of 


‘ aaa investme nt in the hands of a commission, 


apartment house which expenditure 
dollars. 
undertake 


puts his 


might decide that he paid too much for the land, or tl 
labor cond oes were such at that time that he would | 
warranted in collecting a return upon the cost So, ij 
quent years, he would be wholly at the mercy of the com 
If he understood those conditions, as a business man li 
not construct the building. The element of speculati 
every enterprise, and he expects, when he puts up a buil 
to get a satisfactory return as soon as the building 
pleted. Must he then for the first time ascertain wl! 
return is to be? 

Mr. GRONNA, My opinion would be worth very little, | 


All through 
It seenis to 


and \ 


it; but I will give the Senator my opinion. 
the term “ fair and reasonable rents ’ is used. 
would not be difficult for anyone who had the 


money 


to build an apartment house, or anything else, to take the p 
to the commission, because plans and specifications 
made out anyway, and the commission, I believe, could v 
afford to give an opinion as to what would be a reasonable 


or what the commission would consider to be a reasonab! 
The Senator must not lose sight of the fact that if the re) 
by the commission | is deemed unreasonable, the owne! 
property has the right to appeal to the courts. Does 
Senator believe that the courts would do justice to the part 
invests his money in the building? , 
Mr. PHELAN. I am speaking of the state of mind 


party who has the money and wants to make the investh 
The presumption is that he would not want to submit 
courts the question of a reasonable rent, because he goes in 

il 


enterprise very often with the best expectation of getting 
considerable return, say 10 per cent, and the courts are ver) 
of holding 5 and 6 per cent as reasonable. The Senator hip 
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reported a provision here defining “ intoxicating” and ‘ nonin- 
toxicating ” in the food bill. He did not leave that to the judg- 
ment of the court but provided that nonintoxicating beverages 
consist of those that contain not more than one-half of 1 per 
cent alcohol. Why should not an attempt be made to deter- 
mine what is reasonable here, so that a man might know in ad- 


vance what he might expect from such a commission as is here | 


set up? 
Mr. GRONNA. I believe such a bill was reported, and I think 


the distinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts| was the | 


one who had the pleasure of making that report. I will say to 
the Senator from California that I would be glad to have made 
it, but I did not make it. I approve of everything that was in 
that report. 


Mr. PHELAN. Then the Senator approves of the principle | 


of deciding what “ nonintoxicating ” means in the one case and 
‘reasonable rent’ means in the other? 
Mr. GRONNA. Does the Senator from California believe that 
ie Congress of the United States should fix these rents? Does 
» believe that we should define here what is a reasonable rent? 
Mr. PHELAN. I stated that I believe this bill is wrong in 
principle and that the Congress of the United States should not 
eddle in a matter of this kind except as a war emergency ; 
the war is past and we should resume normal life, which 


uld mean the construction of new buildings in the District of | 


Columbia, thus benefiting the people of the District of Columbia, 

What is a fair rent would be ultimately determined by the 

law of supply and demand. The landlords in emergencies get 

excessive rent. This should be curbed. In normal times, how- 

er, for the most part, with the deterioration of residence prop- 

they are poorly reeompensed. The Government should 

se pay or provide dwellings and leave private enterprise un- 
hampered in time of peace. 

Vir. GRONNA,. Let me say to the Senator from California 

il seriousness that if he will read the testimony presented 


nly to the Committee on the District of Columbia but to | 


her committees, he will find a condition such as has been pic- 
d by some of the witnesses, and that are appalling, when it 
und how the poor working girls who come here to work in 
departments are compelled, on account of expenses, to 

‘ together like a bunch of sheep in insanitary conditions. 

ll say to the Senator that this bill is to prohibit the prae- 
harging exorbitant rents and also 40 prohibit the prac- 

hich has grown up in the District of Columbia of profiteer 

subletting rental properties at not only 100 per cent or 500 

but in some instances at 1,000 per cent. The owners 
property who are doing an honest business are not 
ning against the bill so far as { know. I have talked 

» of them, and they have said to me that they believe il 

od measure. They do not wish to be classed with the 
rs who, fer the last two years, or since the war com 

: ve engaged in these practices. The testimony shows 
nne of the apartment leases have been made at a reasor 

e, but there has been collusion between the parties who 
partments and the owner of the preperty: and where 

st instance the property was leased at a fair rental of, 
month, $150 or S200 worth of furniture would be put 
ms, and these very rooms sublet for five or six hun 


ars a month. 


Senator must admit that it is our duty to do something 
mle who are here working for the Government of the 
States. War or po war, 1 maintain that it is the duty of 
‘ to protect these people 
HIELAN. Mr. President, L am asked a question by the 
{i am perfectly familiar with the testimony and I 


entirely with the Senator in stigmatizing the pra 
ofiteers during the war as being unjustifiable, if not 


1 


! um proposing a remedy for these very conditions, but a 
ut remedy, by permitting men, unhampered, to improv 
n the District I greatly fear that a restriction of this 


| deter them, and hence there will be no peimanent 
mv these poor people. This being a conference report, 
id we can not amend it; we have either to accept it 
ct it, but I should think the Senator might consent to a 
ion that the operation of the law be limited for a period 
ceeding two vears, 
(FRONNA. It is limited to three years, L will say to the 


PHELAN. I did not know there was even a limitation of 


vears in the bill. That is a confession, therefore, on the | 


the committee of the correctness of my contention, that 
iol be regarded in any sense but as the veriest temporary 
NELLOGG. Mr. President, I should like te ask the Sena- 


North Dakota why it is that the useless employees in 
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| these departments are not let out, so that they may go to some 
| other part of the country and do something that is useful? In 
| an investigation that was started a long time ago it was found 
| that a large number of employees were engaged in perfectly 
| useless work, and it has manifestly been worse during the war. 
| For instance, in the Treasury Department some 25 or 30 em- 


| ployees were copying decisions into a book that never in the 
| history of the Government had been opened. Such things as 
| that are going on all the time, but it was a great deal worse 
during the war, <A number of clerks and stenographers told me 
that they had nothing to do but sit around, perhaps take one 
| letter a day or attend to the office. If we go at it and make a 
careful investigation of these departments, weed out the useless 
employees, and see that the rest do their work as they ought, the 
Government will not have any surplus here to take care of. 
Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, I am surprised that the Senator 
| from Minnesota, with his legal training and logical mind, should 
offer the objection he has offered to this conference report, that 
| because there are, as he claims—and for the sake of the argument 
I am going to admit it, as I think there is a great deai in what 
he says—a great many employees in the Government who are 
useless and who ought to be discharged, therefore this kind of 
| legislation ought net to be put on the statute books. 
Mr. KELLOGG. I will say to the Senator, if he will permit 
|} me, that I did not offer that as an objection to the conference 
report. Lam quite aware that it is not an objection. 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam glad to hear the Senator make that 
Inission. 

Mr. President, I think we are confrouted with a serious situa 
tion, and we have been confronted with « serious situa 
tion in Washington ever since the beginning of the war, and for 

|} some time before, really a serious situation in. times of peace. 
| Tt seems to me it is a fundamental preposition which no man 
can dispute that the Government of the United States owes it 
to itself and its employees that they should be properly pro- 
tected in the place where they must live and work in order t 
earry on the governmental functions. When the Constitution 
was adopted I think the framers of that great instrument had 
that point in view, because they provided for a nlace that 
should he under the jurisdiction exclusively of the United 
States. 





ad- 


It is a well-recognized fact that for two or three years in this 





istrict there have been conditions existing that were simply 
appalling, making it almost impossible for employees of the Gov- 
ernment to even live. I know it can be said thi they can go 
somewhere else; and that might be true, and that somebody 





could come and work for a dollar a year, who had a million- 
dollar-a-year income, and run the Government. ‘That is one 
idea, and that would be one way te do it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 





Mr. NORRIS. But that would drive out of the employment 
of the Government all the men and women who ire depending 
porn salaries or a living. l vield to the » wtoOl ron 
Ohio. 

Mr. MI i] NE Li I i 1 ri Lt to 

‘ the rental al n the Dish ] ns Octob I ! 
ihe view of the Senator from Minnesota |[Alr 
here are a lot of supernumerary clerks 
the departments here. 

Mr. NORRIS I agree with that 

Mr. POMERENE. But there are a jot oj 
ssential to the Government 

her people who are employed in stor 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. POMERENE If there is not to be any re 
ll these people will be the victim: the ray ty of a lot of 

cle 

Mr. NORRIS 1‘ that is true. 

Mr. POMERENE I think, from infe 1 | 
probably four out of five have | n notified that 
a very substantial increase in their rental x 
and they ere politely advis« Lo move ¢ ~ 
after another in order to dispossess them in s] 
bury law or any other law that may 

I Sbial » the opinion of the Ne hate Lrol Nebr ‘ Mi 
and the Senator from North Dakot: Mr. G t! 

| would be very derelict in our duty if wed d not do something for 
| the relief of the people in the District his particular time 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator for his observation He 
has called attention to one point that I wish to emphasize. We 

| must not only protect the Government employees but \ must 
| protect the other peopl who are in business her lwh 
| be in business here or the Government employ eou 

Now. Mr. President, e have a conference re} 

Boe agp oe ry conditions I would not offer. I suppose if | d 


PEDO tS OIE 
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! ” 
ten 


told 10 years ago that the time would come when I would 
support a proposition of this kind I would have hooted at the 
went: 
that makes it obligatory upon us to do something. It may 


” right. I know that men’s judgment will differ, when 


stare 
ense 
not | 
hers 
Senate 
been striving to do something. 
ution 
io anyone in Congress, and yet almost everyone supported it, 
becuuse we realized that we were confronted with a condition 

which we had to take some definite means in order to even 
permit the Government to continue to function. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 
Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Washington 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest to the Senator that it 


as intended really as a temporary provision, until we could 
nact legislation to meet the situation more fully. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly, until we could enact other legislation. 
Next cume the bill that was offered as an amendment to the food- 
control bill that was reported out by the District of Columbia 
Committee. It went to the House and from the House into con- 
ference and the conferees redrafted the bill. It is limited by 

~ terms to three years. 
from now unless Congress extends it, and, of course, Congress 

uy repeal it before that time, so that all its provisions are 
ended in three years. 

in my judgment, that limitation ought not io be placed upon 

but I am not going to argue that. I think we could well 
let if stay on the statute books until Congress found it ad- 
visuble to repeal it or change it. I believe we will find that 
or much longer than three years we will have to have some 

zislation protecting the people of the District. 

‘The bill provides for a commission of three nmren drawing a 
salary of $5,000 each. In brief, it is the duty of the commis- 
sion to fix the rents. They fix the rents upon complaint. They 
al fix them upon iheir own initiative. When they fix 
ihe rents they are instructed, of course, to fix them upon ua fair 
ind reasonable basis, and when they once fix them for a house 
! apartment or any other building, the amount at which 
tix the rents remains until changed by another order of 

he commission or by an order from the court to which the 
ie case Inmay have been appealed. There may be a better way to 

landie it. I am sure if there is a better way, I would be glad 
it suggested and put into operation. But after all the 
discussion, and it has been honest and earnest, diligent, and 
prolonged, the conferees have agreed upon this kind of a meas- 
ure. There are appeals allowed, There are one or two pen- 
ulties in its provisions, Where the landlord appeals, for in- 
stance, from a decision of the commission and it has to go to 
he court, it is made the duty of the commission to defend the case 
in court and relieve the tenants, to protect the tenants, to sup- 


ply the attorney and pay the expenses. I really believe that 


also 


ith 


bier) 
Lit 


to see 


some such provision is necessary in order to prevent injustice 
‘om being brought about through a simple matter of delay. 
We have thought that we ought to permit an appeal to the 


ourts so that the matter could be adjudicated and passed upon, 

vhile it is pending the commission’s order goes into effect. 
lt applies to leases that have been made, it applies to houses 
ind apartment houses, it applies to hotels. 

Mr. President, in my humble judgment this measure will be 
fective and bring about justice if we have a good commission. 
f think any nran who will read the proposed law will realize 

onee that whether it is good or bad will depend, more than 


7 other one thing, upon the men who are named by the 
President as members of the commission. 
Mir. NING. Mr. President- 
Vir. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 
Mr. KING. T was not in the Chamber when the bill was 


nder consideration and have had very little opportunity to 
it; in fact, I have not read it through. I wish to ask 
Senator from Nebraska upon what theory this legislation 
justified. I see that it is an amendment to a bill which was 
| during the war and which was based, as I recall, upon 


imine 


he war powers of the Federal Government. Does the Senator 

) (| that the measure now is justified under the exercise of 
ar power or can he justify it upon some other power of 

he Federal Government? 

Mr. NORRIS. T think probably the Senator was not in the 
Chamber when T was outlining what in my judgment is the 

stification. 

Mr. KING. No; T was not. 

Mir. NORRIS. 1 believe that it can be justified in tiine of 
mice as well as in time of war. T will read just one section of 


wnd then I 


vill endeavor to answer his question. 


but, in my judgment, it is the very necessity of the 


bill to which it is attached. 
ire all equally honest, but to bring about some remedy the | 
und the House ever since the beginning of the war have | 
We passed the Saulsbury reso- | 
I think it can be safely said that it was not satisfactory | 


It goes out of existence in three years | 


Mr. KING. Just one question. Is it not rather incongruous 
if it is passed as peace legislation, to attach it to a bill which 
is confessedly a war measure? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is probably incongruous to attach it to ihe 
I admit that it ought to have bee) 
iu separate bill, but the Senator knows how legislation of that 
kind comes about. It is tacked on as an amendment to another 
bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator allow me to make a very 
brief statement, which will perhaps add some light to the situs 
tion? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was sitting in my office some time ger 
when 2 conversation was reported to me, which I believe to |, 
entirely authentic, that a member of the family of one of thes. 
landlords had said, in reference to the Saulsbury resolution 
“Just wait until the Saulsbury resolution expires by limits 
tion, and then we will make lots of money.” 

Mr. NORRIS. There is not any doubt but that that thres 
has been made thousands of times. 

IT will read one of the sections of the bill: 

22 That it is declared that the 


SEC. provisions 


title— 


hereby 





The title, L will say to the Senator from Utah, refers to the 
rent proposition eutirely— 

It is hereby declared that the provisions of this title are made neces 
sary by emergencies growing out of the war with the Imperial Germa: 
Government, resulting in rental conditions in the District of Columbi 
dangerous to the public health and burdensome to public officers and 
employees whose duties require them to reside within the District and 
other persons whose activities are essential to the maintenance ani 
comfort of such officers and employees, and thereby embarrassing i 
Federal Government in the transaction of the public business. I) 
also declared that this title shall be considered temporary legislatio 
and that it shall terminate on the expiration of three years from 1 
date of the passage of this act, unless sooner repealed, 

That is the reason given in the proposed law itself. Verso: 
ally I think that we have a constitutional right to enact thi: 
kind of a law in time of peace for the very reason that it strikes 
at the very fundamental existence of the Government. If w 
had, let us say, a different Constitution and a board of alder 
men in the city of Washington, over which Congress had 1: 
jurisdiction or control, they could make it impossible for Co 
gress to remain in session, they could make it impossible for i! 
Federal Government to exist. If a combination of men owning 
not all the property, not even a majority of the houses 
apartments, should raise rents to such an amount ; 
could if they had complete control, they could absolutely make 
it impossible for the Government to function, and we would 
have to go out of business. Self-preservation is the first lay 
nature. I think we could apply it to other things besides re 
and I am not sure but what we will have to do so. 

Mr. President, it has gotten so right now that if a Membe: 
the Senate has a toothache he has to suffer with it; he can no 
go to a dentist and let him know who he is before he has hi 
tooth pulled without putting up installments out of his salar) 
for the next two or three months. He can not get sick, members 
of his family can not get sick, he can not live here unless lie is 
healthy, or is able to go home, when something like that lap 
pens to him or members of his family, to be doctored or hiv 
his teeth pulled. It is a continual holdup all the time. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator yield for a question’ 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I ask the Senator if it is not a fact thu : 
Government meddling in the coal business and appointing a cow 
commission actually raised the prices and decreased the produ 
tion during the war? That is generally understood to be 
fact. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is no Senator here who is more oppos 
to the Government meddling in the ordinary affairs of life th 
IT am, and I have entire sympathy with Senators who take (fal 
view. [I am not going to argue the coal question or the o | e 
questions the Government went into. Every one of them |i 
two sides. I supported in most cases the legislation that 
the Government power to do it. It seemed to me necessil) 
I am basing this legislation upon a different principle. [It | 
for the preservation of the Government itself. It is to eal! 
the Government to function; and I think the Governmen! 
absolute control in the District of Columbia to regulate by 
any business, any industry, so long as it does not take priv?! 
property for public use without compensation and so long is ! 
does not confiscate private property, It owes it to itselt and 1 
owes it to the country to do that. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. f yield to the Senator from Ohio. 


and 


as they 


0 


its 


1s) \ 





1912. 


Mr. POMERENE. And that authority is as unlimited as the 
xuthority of the State legislature would be in the State in which 
t functions. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir: and | think a great deal more so, 
perhaps, The State legislature, for instance, is handicapped 
o some extent even in the capital of the State, because it does 
jot have supreme jurisdiction over it as Congress does over the 
District of Columbix. Here, however, there is not any such 
imitation; and that wide seope of authority was put into the 
(‘onstitution for the purpose of meeting just the kind a 
ontingency that we have had to face. 

Mr. President, personally I believe that there is nothing in 


he conference report that is unfair to any legitimate, honest 
udustry or business, apartment house, hotel, or other rented 
roperties. I am sure I would not want to do and I am sure 


he conference committee would not want to do anything unfair 
» such interests; but the conferees have felt, I think in answer 
a conclusion reached by all people who have lived here and 
udied the situation, that some steps are necessary to be taken 
id to be taken now. Even though an armistice has been signed 
nearly a year, the unfortunate conditions s and are 

th us to-day. 
Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I am a member of the subcom- 
ttee which helped to frame the original bill. I desire to say 
we labored for a long time on it and think we reported a 
-ood measure. I wish, however, the seccion in reference 
renting situation in the District had been embodied in a 

pill. 

ave heard a great deal said here ubout there being unneces- 
employees of the Government. 1 not know whether 
ot that is true; but, so far as I am individually concerned, 
uld be willing to jein in an investigation with the object of 
iissing any surplus employees of the Government and should 


till exist 


"LL 


do 


such an investigation extending through the entire system 
i 


Government, If it were found that 
uployees they should be sent home 
ference to that matter, 
reason for framing the proposed rent legislation was this: 
is been stated by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts], 
ss has jurisdiction over the District of Columbia: and it 
ihe committee that the only way we could obtain 
i accommodations for people at any reasonable 
| at all was to enact the legislation proposed. 
the Senator from Minnesota |Mr. Keri 
rents all over the country; but, of 
oustitutional right to do that: and our 
that to be done. 
dering such a proposition. 
for the Government to undertake to interfere with invest- 
in property, but the cireunistances existing in this Dis- 
excuse the application of such a remedy in this case. It 
our intention to discourage people from investing in the 


there were 
That is the 


} 
ed 


Lo 


0GG] speaks of regu- 
ourse, Congress has 


committee would not 


{ 
ol 


rate of 
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bought it, paying cash for it, and received a deed: and now its 
occupants tell me that they will get out whenever they are put 
out by legal proceedings. ‘That is the kind of a situation we are 
in here. 

So I have come to this conclusion We have discussed 1] 
legislation as now found in this conference report: we have cou 


sidered it carefully ; and I feel as I have said. I would go just 
as far as any man; I would back and buck and kick just as hard 


as anybody in the werld against the Government going into 


business or interfering with private investment. I believe in 
encouraging the people, in letting them go to work and make 


money, and letting capital get a just return upon its investment, 
as well as labor getting a just return upon its service. We ought 


not to discourage, and I do not believe this bill will discourage 
honest investment. 
[ therefore hope that the conference report will be agreed 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator fron 
Nebraska | Mr. Norris], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomMEeRENE}, 
and others that there is a serious situation now existing in the 
District of Columbia as affecting those who are compelled to rent 
property. It would be a very simple matter to relieve that 
serious. situation ; it could be done, and millions of dollars could 
be saved to the Government of the United States without int 
fering one particle with the work that is being accomplished in 
the District now. I say that relief will come before very long, 
and will be afforded by separating one-third of 


the employees 
in the District of Columbia from the Government ! 


ervice, Which 
should be done. 
Employees of the Government who visited my office tl 
morning t me that within the last few days the head of 


division in one of the departments called in all the employe: 
of the division and told them that upon a certain day there would 
be an investigation made as to whether or not there were too 
many employees in the division; and he told all of the employes 


that on that particular day they were to be at their work, and 
if they had he work they were to create some. I am not going 
to give the name of the division head until I reeeive a lette! 
from the employees who came to my office this morning who told 
me that story and swore that the statement was true, but | 


| expect to get the letter in a day or two. 


Mr. President, there is no doubt in the world that if we 


dismiss one-third of 


would 
the Government employees in the Distri 


of Columbia the work would be done just as well, and tly 

we would find the owners of houses to rent lumting for tenants 

and they would not dictate the rental, but the tenant would 
| have something to say as to what he would pay. The whok 


Therefore, we never got to the point of | 
{ feel that it is wrong in prin- | 


on the contrary we desire to encourage them to build | 


‘here; but upon investigation we found that previding a 
\in amount of profit from such investment, limiting it to a 
per cent, would be impracticable; that it would be very 

to prejudge what would be a reasonable profit in any 
ilar case; that there would have to be taken into account 


ittion, vacancies, and considerations of that sort. We, 
, concluded that it would be wise to leave the matter to 
<sion. 

nally I feel.this way about it; that it is the business of 


tv pass some such legislation in order to protect the 
vom we bring here to help carry on the affairs of this 
nent. We are compelled to have them here; and we 
ought to pass legislation to protect them or we, perhaps, 
o do worse and have the Government go into the build- 
und erect homes here for the purpose of renting 
to the employees of the Government. 

Just as much opposed as is any other Senater here to 
Government engaging in any business. I have stated 
i want the Government to refrain from interfering 
less so far as it can be kept out of it. I favor turning back 
roads and everything else in which the Government has 
wbbling. I do not think it is a proper governmental func- 
in such matters; the Government should leave 

0 the people. It is absolutely necessary, however, for 
connected with the Government to live here; we have 
here to perform the duties which are incumbent upon 
Cherefore we should see that they are not robbed here 
diay and every month in the year, 
” hot ask the Government to protect me, though I have 


it hard time; so hard that it came mighty near putting me 
At last I found one; 


1110S 


so 





hsare 


yy 
at 


g 
sine asylum hunting for a heme, 


situation would thus be entirely changed. 
Mr. President, there are now 104,000 Governinent employce- 
in the District of Columbia. One-third of them, or at 


35,000, night just as well go home and do some work other than 


1Cust 


what they are supposed to do for the Government. The stat 
ment which was made yesterday by the Senator from Was! 
bneton | Mr. JONI 3] is absolutely correct l know there 
| employees in the departments ho do not do two hours of 1 
in a day. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. Presis | 
ator? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am in entire sympathy with the 
tor’s statement to the effect that there are more iplovees 
the District of Columbia than there ought to be, but thi 


————EE 


conterence report, I will say to the 


od 


o give us the immediate relief which we need. 
he adoption 


SMOOT. I am not going 


going 


Mr. 


to oppose 
Senato 


Mr. POMERENE. I will give to the Sen: 


Lui, Pi Wili 
worth, a statement made to me this morning in my office by 
former clerk who had in his charge a number of employe 
They make out, as I understand, certain certificates or effic 
reports. One of the young ladies under him made out 
report reciting the fact that she worked from 9 o’clocl 
1.30 o'clock, and on the same day she wrote a letter to : 
that she did not have one hour’s work a day 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to call 1! ute 
the Senate to another condition existing here | (roverninent 
of the United States erected the buildings north of the Capitol, 
now called the Government hotels. We did i erect those 
buildings simply for the purpose of giving employment to peopl 


useful purpose ; 


we thought we were erecting them io serve a 
and would fur- 


that they would be run in a bu 





nish rooms fer Government employees at a reasonable price. 
Senators, do you know that the cost of administration of the 
Government hotels to which I refer, those just north of the 


Capitol, in the item of Wages alone exceeds $108,864 a year? 
Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President 
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Mr. SMOOT. Just a mone T will call attention now to 

some of the salaries, and LI wish to inquire whether or not the 
2 Senate of the United States ey intended sueh salaries to be 
Juilad ¢ 

Miss James, the manage and L have learned within the last 
day that her salary, begiining July 16, 1919, has been increased 
S00, including the maintenance she receives from the Govern- 
ment—has a salary amounting to $5,904, and with the $500 added 
it will amount to $6,404 a year. Why, Mr. President, we are 
jriving assistant secretaries of the Treasury only $5,000 a year; 
ve ure paying the Corumissioner of the Indian Bureau only 
S5000 a year; we are paying the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office only $5,000 2 vear. Think of that! I find that Miss 
Davis, assistant manager of the Government hotels, is receiving 
SO.904 a vear. 

Mr. THOMAS What is the 54 for. 

Mr. SMOOT. That comes in through the maintenance charge. 
Miss Ryan, ussistant and private secretary to. Miss James, | 
“2.404: Miss Stern, register, $2,154; the head bookkeeper, $4.500. 
Without any maintenance item, the head bookkeeper receives 
S4.500. Then there are four assistant bookkeepers at $2,304 
each, and Miss MeGregor, head of the office force, $2,100. 

i might go on and recite further what the Government is 
ulled upon to pay for salaries in connection with this enter- 
prise. I know that Congress never intended that such amounts 


hould be paid when it undertook to erect these buildings to 
a place in which the employees needed by the Government 


SeCUre 


hit liy 
i ive. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


I 
‘iv. SMOOT. I yield. 
‘ir. WADSWORTH. Cuan the Senator tell us whether or not 
dermitory buildings littie north of the Capitol are self- 
pporting ? 
Mv. SMOOT. They are not self-supporting 
Mr. MecCORMICK. Mr, President, will the Senator vield 
“4 moment? 
Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 
Mr. McCORMICK. That, of course, is contrary to the colored 
tufement that has been circulated by the Housing Bureau. 
Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the Housing 


bureau knows that the property referred io is not self-support- 
g, und we all know that it is not, 
Mr. President, I say to the Senate that we thought 


vhen the war closed the number of Government employees in the 


again 


lyistrict of Columbia would be lessened, but we were mistaken. 
jeuring the month preceding July 27 of this year there was an 
rease in the number of employees in the District of 1.119— 


but an actual increase. This condition will not be 
ized unless Congress takes action to compel a change. I do 
ot know whether it is worth while to go into this question fur- 


‘ aecrease, 


her at this time, but I know that if the people of the United 
“tutes understood how their money was being spent there 
uld be a ery from one end of the country to the other that 
ould compel Congress to act, and of which the heads of 
divisions and the heads of bureaus would have to take 
otics 
\I President, so fur as the conference report is concerned 
in hearty sympathy with any legislation that will tend to 
tify the injustice that is being imposed upon the employees 
ff the Government; but [ think that it could he rectified, as 
I have said, by separating from the Government service 35,000 
uployees who have to be housed, the great majority of whom 
re complaining that their salaries are not high enough and 
ould be increased, Let them go home and enter upon some 
ther line of work which will accomplish more good than the 
work they ure supposed to be doing for the Government in the 
District of Columbia. 
Mr. SHERMAN Mr. President, T have no excuse to make for 
e redundant pay roll referred to by the Senator from Utah. 
Phat, however, is not the question involved in this conference 
omuittee report. If there are more on the pay roll than the 
nent’s needs require, the blame rests in this Chamber 
ist as much as it does in the executive departments. I have 
niformly, in the Appropriations Committee, tried to reduce 
hese appropriations, and we have done so in some instances; 
ere is no general, hearty, sympathetic support for the 
fT of appropriations. The most lonesome task a man 
lertukes in this body is to reduce Government expenditures. 
ft is unpopular. T do not so much blame the departmental offi- 
“e li is bac form to turn back a surplus from a fund fur- 
“ul by Congress. They wouid lose standing in the fraternity. 
They would be open to have charges preferred against them. As 


congressional discretion sends to that department so 
Anyoné is a 


Hien doll: nay expect it to be spent. 


? 
. 2 


A 


| touting in 


| is in the Appropriations Committee. 


| 
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trusting innocent that ought not to be allowed to go out withou; 
a traveling companion who thinks that a department will tury 
back, or has, as a rule, for 30 years ever turned back, a dollar 
that was furnished by a congressional appropriation whether jj 
ought to be spent or not. 

We wanted some help on the District of Columbia Committe> 
here a month or six weeks ago, and we sent to the department 
whose employees are supposed to be experts on that subject. 
and they wanted to charge us a $10,000 bonus over and aboy, 
the salaries of the persons employed, bee ause they were short o) 
appropriations, and they wanted to extract $10,000 from the Co) 
tingent Expense Committee of the Senate in order to piece oy 
the appropriations. They were short, for some reason: I do yo 
know why. They had spent all of thei ir money, and they wanted 
to profiteer on the District of Columbia Committee to the exte nt 
of $10,000 for the information that they had. That is over ay, 
| above the salaries of the paid employees of the Government se; 
to us to help in our er 

That is an extreme case, of course. That does not hapype 
every day; but so long as we furnish the appropriations we m,) 
expect them to be spent. Often a healthy deficiency is broug) 
in. The right place to begin this reform or criticism, howevy 
We have the hatchet, snd 
we do not use it we ought not afterwards to be heard to compl: 





Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from I}inois 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHERMAN. do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is interesting to know whe 
or not the District Committee allowed this profiteering sely 


io succeed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It did not. We went without the inform: 
tion, or got it ourselves, I think that does not usually happey 
because in the case of many of the departments, when we aske 
for information, they gave it without a request for any 
upon the knowledge conferred. 

Mr. President, the question before this body is on the adoption 
of this conference report. When it comes to cutting off app 
priations, there is one member of the Appropriations Committ 
who will go to the extreme limit. For anything that will 1 
hamper the operations of the Government in the way of red 
appropriations there will be one vote in the committee, | 
sure, and IT am quite sure there will be others. The Senato 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is very prompt to respond in matte 
that kind. 


bonu 


The Senator from Minnesota {Mr. Ke_tocGc| says the 
over. I was laboring under that hallucination myself f 
months, but that is a mistake. The war is not over. ‘Two reg 
ments have been recruited to full strength and sent to Siles 
very recently to engage in Poland’s struggles with Germs 
The armistice of November 11, 1918, and the subsequent nec 
tions have not ended the war at all. Men are being recri 
for the Army to send to Siberia and to northern Russi.  \ 
over the country, when we get out in the Provinces; away i 


the center of Government and all information on these ques! 
we find notices asking for recruits, either for domestic or fo 
service; and at every place in the States where these 
stations are located men of military age go in and volunteci 
services to go to Siberia or to any designated point, and th 
are interrogated on that question at the time of enlistme! 


recruit 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Washingt 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will walk down («1 
vania Avenue, he will notice near the Center Market a }r 


khaki tent, the quarters of a recruiting station. Right in fro 


of it he will notice a poster stating that men are being rec 


for various terms of service, and on the bottom of the post 
large scarlet letters, is the word “ Europe.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; that is correct. rem in 
congressional district a lieutenant who has been home oa 1U! 


notified on ‘Tuesday of this week to report te 
for service in Poland. That is repeated al! 

the country. I have a great deal of correspondence on thi 
ject, and I have no doubt the Military Affairs Committ 
much more than I have in proportion; but the war is not 
When it will be over nobody knows. When the 104,000 (: 
ernment or will be out of the District of Columbia 
body knows. Grant that one-third of them are entire!) 
perfiuous in the service; they are not to blame. ‘They |! 
resign and go home. Possibly they are not worked up to the 
limit. Few of them are. I am quite certain that out © 
104,000 many could be dispensed with, but at preseiit thes 
here. Advertisements are still seen all over the country i 
persons to come to Washington to go into the Government se! 


lough was 
superior officer 
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There is no cessation of that and has not been all along. The 
prospects of further war in Europe are increasing with every 
move our Government makes. 

Now, With the 104,000 employees in the District of Columbia, 
ind most of them within the limits of what we call the city of 
Washington, some extraordinary conditions have resulted sur- 
rounding them. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
made the inquiry upon what basis this bill rests, and I might 


just as well submit what I think about that now as at any 
iime. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] read from the 
pill itself. That, in part, explains the basis on which such 


legislation in the District rests, but there is a further foundation 
for the bill. 
from time immemorial bakeries have been regulated, both in 
he sanitation of the bakery, in the size of the loaf, and in the | 
nditions under which the loaf is delivered to the customer. | 
for 300 or 350 years back these regulations are found in the 
slation of the English-speaking race. The mills that reduce | 
» edible grain to a form where it is fit for human food have | 
heen, for a like time immemorial, subject to regulation. The 
so milled goes into the loaf, and the two, both of them, 
indred subjects in the regulation. 
Inns or taverns, as they were known in the early law, hotels, | 


lodging houses, and apartments or apartment houses, of late | 
fall within the same list. From a very ancient time inns 
er hotels have been regulated by Parliament and by the various 


egislatures. Thatis wellestablished. The different State 
horities have litigated that fact; courts of last resort have 
ded it; and there is no well-considered case where the right | 
» State to regulate in such cases has been denied. 
addition to that, Mr. President, warehouses have been in- 
ed. Before I leave inns or hotels let me say that it applies 
either to those that furnish lodging, to those that furnish either 
: or meals, or to those that furnish both. A hotel may be 
pon various plans. An apartment house may be conducted 
plan of furnishing lodging and board, either or both, and 
are in either case within the regulating provisions of the 
‘ ess or of the various State legislatures 
ehouses have long been acknowledged to be within the 
ating power of the States. To meitis a very singular thing 
ve can regulate the storage of a slaughtered steer in a 
forage warehouse and that we can not regulate the lodging 
e human being. I do not think there is any respectable | 
in this country, State or Federal, that would not sustain 
wer to regulate the price charged in an apartment house 
rooming house. If we can regulate the storage of a dead 
[ believe the power exists to regulate the lodging of a 
iman being. The police power is precisely the same. 
instance, in this District 104,000 employees of the Gov- 
ure engaged in detailed Government work. Without 
ervice of what appears to some to be the inconsequential, 
cinployee of the Government, obtaining from $1,500 to 
s2000 per annum, these departments could not operate. If 
ater part of the 104,000 people in the somewhat or some- 
humble employment of the Government were to leave 
vion, the departmental operations could not be longer 
ted. They are indispensable. Therefore, upon both 
Whether it be upon the ground of the protection of 
luployees or upon the ancient common-law ground that 
ithe right, under the police power, to regulate lodging 
inns, warehouses, railways, and other property im- 
With a publie use, the right is justified. 
| declares in a subsequent section that property of the 
inerated is impressed with a public interest, and that 
hlie interest renders it subject to the police regulation 
vernment.. I will read from that section in a moment, 
as I shall have found it. 
106 of the bill, set ont on page 9, provides: 


I ( l 


purposes of this title it is declared that all (a) rental prop- 
') apartments and hotels are affected with a public interest, 
il rents and charges therefor, all service in connection there- 
1 all other terms and conditions of the use or occupancy 
all be fair and reasonable; and any unreasonable or unfair 
of a lease or other contract for the use or occupancy of such 
vperty, apartment, or hotel with respect to such rents, charges, | 
ris, or conditions is hereby declared to be contrary to public 


one basis upon which the bill rests. 
the 


It is as wide a 
regulation of the charges of public warehouses or 
other occupations of property impressed with a 
erest. 


i] 
iit 


‘ side from that, is the reason referred to by the Sen- 
ii Nebraska [Mr. Norris], that Congress possesses the 
iherently to provide that the 104,000 Government em- 
the District shall be cared for, that conditions shall | 


LVIII 
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not prevail here that will make if impossible for the 104,000 


employees to subsist, be lodged and permitted comfortably te 
live here while they are rendering the Government their 


service. When that 104,000 shall be reduced, if a third of them 
shall be eut off, if 35,000 of them be sent home. the 
then, finding conditions changed, can modify the provision 

fixed under which property shall be rented. This continues for 
three years. It would cost only in the neighborhood of $150,000 


COUMMISSIO! 


for the whole three years. That is, as expenditures *go now, 

a comparatively small sum of money for the benefit received 
There is another feature of it that to me, Mr. Presiden 

is quite a lively indication that war is not over. TI 

the pressure brought upon the members not only of the 

ference committee from landlords, tenants, and subtenants, bu 

the continual pressure brought upon the Committee o 


District of Columbia. The complaints are multitudinous. T 
are made literally by the hundreds. There is 
unjust charging, the larger part of which is in t1 


Vast deat 


subleasit 


of property. I think there is more abuse in that respect tha 
there is in overcharging by the owner of the property or his 
agent in making the original leases. The purposes of this 


reach every sort of evil. 


It all depends upon the persons ho 
are appointed. 


The Senator from Nebraska is strictly accurats 


in that. But three good commissioners, with the help that wi 

| be given by the assessor of the District, who is thorough! 
familiar with the values of real estate, will be enabled, in ea: 
individual case, to work out what is just. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE], the former Senat 
from Delaware [Mr. Saulsbury], myself, and others began tl 
investigation more than two years ago last spring. No legisl 

| tion resulted, owing to some unhappy differences that arose b 


an o 


tween the two Houses of Congress. jut it is ld subje 
The evil is apparent. The remedy is desired now fully 

much as it was two years ago, if not more. Constant threat 
are made. My files are filled with letters on the subject am 


my Offices have been filled with persens making complaints tha 
their landlords have threatened to evict them because they took 
advantage of the Saulsbury Act. They assert that in the ab- 
sence of the legislation provided in this bill they will not be 
allowed to remain in the property, even if they seek to remain 
on the same terms, with the same covenants in the leases, arm 
paying the same rental. The landlords have notified them 
move. I have in my possession a 30 days’ notice, to take effe: 
on the 30th day of November, to a tenant who has been occup 
ing the property than three paying the rent 
promptly in advance on the Ist day each month, but wl 
notified now to vacate the properiy because the landlord 
to rent it to somebody else. It is purely a capricious act of the 


more years, 
of 


VW 





landlord or it is malicious. It is one or the other. The prey 
erty possibly ought to produce more rent, and if the rent 
| mission, in its discretion, finds that there ought to be a 5 « 

| 10 per cent advance in the rent, they can so order. They are 


required by the terms of the bill, under those conditions, to 

the existing tenant the priority of choice, so that he can pay the 
increased rent rather than be evicted. That is the practi 
suggestion in this bill—to preserve the rights of existing tel 
ants, so that something like 50,000 or 60,000 people in Washing 
ton may not be set out upon the 1 


curbstone the ist ad: ‘ 
November under these 30-day notices that have been serve: 


on 


It is further the duty of the rent commission to defend it 
orders. It relieves the tenant from employing a lawyer and 
trying a lawsuit. If this were not done, the tenant in most 
instances would never try to assert iis rights. 

I have not the remotest Joubt in my own mind about the 


validity of such legislation or fear that it will not be upheld 
by the courts. There are a few provisions in the bill, parts ot 
sections, and possibly one provision limiting the powers of the 
court, that may not be sustained. Those are not essential, how- 
ever, to the main merits of the bill, which would relieve this 
great number of tenants who are threatened with eviction. Tak- 
ing it all together, there is enough to be enforced, enough that is 
valid, to furnish the remedy needed; enough that the courts, 


I think, will sustain. I think the conference report has im 
proved the bill that came from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, which attached the amendment, and on the whole the 
bill is a workable one. 

In section 121 it is provided: 

If any clause, sentence, paragraph part of this title shall be ad 


judged by any court of competent jurisdiction to be invalid, such judg 
ment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate the remainder thereof, but 
shall be confined in its operations to the clause, s ntence, paragraph, ol 
part thereof directly involved in the controversy in which such judg 
ment shall have been rendered. 


These parts that may be of some doubiful validity are of the 
kind that can be stricken out of the section, or the whole 


section 
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ean he sti en out without impairing the remainder of the 
bill ns an entire act capable of application by the rent commis- 
sion, 2nd the sustaining of the balance of it by a court when it 
nay be attacked. I am satisfied that either upon the war power 
of Congress, or upon the general police power of Congress ex- 
erted in the District of Columbia, the proposed measure is valid 
legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDEN’ The question is on agreeing to the 
conterence report, 

riie report was agi 1 to 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Mi RELINGHUYSEN. M President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have read a memorial addressed to my colleague and 
myscif on the subject of the league of nations. It is signed by 
everal thousand influential people in our State. I observe that 
{ contains the names of the chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey, a majority of the members of the three larger 

yuri the supreme court, the circuit court, and the court of 
err nd appeals—and that it contains names from all sections 
of the State of lawyers, bankers, merchants, manufacturers, 
and 150 employees from one large plant. I ask that the Secre- | 


may read the memorial. 
the VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire to have 


the names read? 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; let it be read without the 


Tine VICE INT. The Secretary will read. 

















fhe Seeretary read as foilows: 
EPH S. FRELINGHUYSEN and Hon. WALTER E. Epcr, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
EME) We | ve that speedy, just, and practical treaty of 
1 ha and th such a treaty should have been formulated 
s without the which attended the consideration of the 
E ? tion Cc enant 
\\ Lie that the Paris conference days, with their stress and 
] , no proper time for the consideration of any world- | 
nt scheme, and this is manifested by the character of the 
eague of nations covenant, which provides a system of machin- 
‘ not code of international law, leaving world questions to be 
‘ i by votes and net by principles of justice and equity. 
W lieve that the duties and the obligations of the United States | 
the learue of nations covenant of the proposed treaty are so in- | 
nite ast nperil the future peace and prosperity of our country. 
We be that no matter what anyone may tell us the treaty does 
l m meiuning of the treaty as expressed in its language 
im ns should be patent to all men. 
vi Liev circumstances under which American boys can 
up gn quirrels should be clearly stated. 
v lieve tl I political units recognizing the same sov- 
‘ shou ater voting strength than the United 
would have 
We believe that we, as a nation, should be free to settle our own 
‘ m s, without any question whatever of our right to do so. 
We believe th the United States should be the sole judge of its 
iz ninate its membership in the league. 
R it an early adoption of the peace treaty is most ad- 
1 ving t it vuld not be adopted as it stands, we 
our req entati rom New Jersey, to give your sup- 
such rvations and amendments as will preserve to 
1 enjo; nt o s complete sovereignty in all matters 
s its prosperity, and its happiness. 
il 
WILLIAM SHIPPEN, 
Presid of t lirst National Bank of Hoboken, N. J. 
(And others). 
VcCUMBER Mr. President, one of the things that is 
cl in the statement, or resolution, or whatever you may 
l that has just be read is in reference to the voting 
stir h of one pat r power. I do not think there is any 
one j I hich i public is more grossly misinformed 
t Upoe! he ibject of the voting power of the several 
lt isa 1 inde I generally by the country that 
thie 1e semblh the power to decide disputes 
bet h mn that in such decisions Great Britain would 
control 6 v and the United States but 1, and more prejudice 
has been created against the league ef nations because of this 
mistaken idea than by any other criticism urged against that 
trument, 
Ir. President, these cla ‘without any foundation what- 
because : 
ther the council nor the assembly is a board cf 
| ‘ decides international disputes at 
9] 
Third. The only jurisdiction which either the council or the 
bly can have over a dispute between nations is the right 
> 
to investigate and report what the true facts are concerning 
1 spute and make recommendations in regard thereto. 
fourth. As neither Canada nor any other British dominion 
or pessession has separate membership in the council, of 


ourse neither could hay 


1. yote in the council, 
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Fifth. If the investigation of the facts concerning the dispute 
should be transferred to the assembly, then Canada, Australi. 
or other British dominion would still have no yote if eit) 
the British Empire or any one of its constituent parts was 
party to the dispute, inasmuch as a dispute with a pari js 
necessarily a dispute with the whole, and a dispute with + 
dominant nation is necessarily a dispute with all its parts 

Sixth. If the dispute were between nations entirely outsioe 
the British Empire, and the case were referred to the assemb)y, 
then these self-governing dominions mentioned could vote, yor 
in settlement of the dispute but only on the question of y 
are the true facts concerning the dispute. 

Seventh. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Afries 
are self-governing nations, governed solely by their own sey 
rate Parliaments. And on these investigations of facts 
recommendations, the only questions on which the represe: 
tives of these dominions could pass, their votes would in yo 
way be subject to the control of Great Britain. 

Mr. President, as that seems to be the one important criti: 
urged against the league of nations, I shall ask permission , 
Monday morning next, after the close of morning busine 
address myself to that phase of the question 

TREATY 

Mr. BRANDBEGEE. I move that the Senate proceed in oy 
executive session to the consideration of the treaty of peace 
with Germany. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Commit 


OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


| of the Whole and in open executive session, resumed the | 








sideration of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the very extensive discussions 
of the treaty, both in and outside of the Senate Chamber, have 
developed a great many imperfections in that document, some 


| of very great importence, some sufficiently so to require : 


careful consideration, and some of more or less trivial nature. 
One criticism te be made of these discussions is that in 
sidering these defects as much emphasis is laid upon tly 
which are unimportant as upon those which are of grave col 
cern. Consequently we are prone to lose the sense of pro 
tion which should attend the discussion of any proposition, and 
particularly of those concerning a most important treat) 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], now « 
pying the chair, has just emphasized several proposition; 





| at amendments Nos. 1 aad 2, which I am sure will rec 


careful consideration which all of the Senator's co 
to the subject of the treaty so fully merit. 
[ have never been able to perceive the strength of th 


ments, although very plausible, upon which these amendments 


rest. They assume that in the distribution of represent 

in the league assembly, one of the great powers is given an 
undue and disproportionate advantage and that the menace to 
the other nations, and particularly to our own, is suflici \ 


apparent to justify the establishment of an equilibrium tf! 
an increase of the veting power of the United States, thi 
giving us equality in the assembly and making it practi! 
possible that any disadvantage or injury should result to us 
cause of the provisions of the treaty in that respect. 

I think, Mr. President, that it is the fact that it is o 


| of the great nations of the world which possesses self-go 


dominions or dependencies, and therefore only one 
tions of the world against which this objection can l, 
that has made the subject so prominent in our disc 

England is the great colonizing nation of the work 
extended her language, her peoples, and her institu 
many portions of the globe, and by the encouragen 
principles of self-government and self-reliance she has 
up great communities, nations in themselves and e: 
practically all the attributes of nations, where other 
ments, lacking her wisdom and her institutions, hav 


| in colonizing either not at all or in a qualified degre 


| not 


Hence, in recognizing the right of self-governing dep 
to representation in the league of nations the only con 
corresponding to that designation are those which | i 
allegiance to the British Crown, and the only great dep 
self-governing whose contributions to the cause 
Allies in this Great War is also to be under the sanie ' 

It is perfectly natural that the United States, in cons! 6 
the question of representation under this treaty, should , 


carefully into, and as far as may be guard against, ai 
sible contingency of a preponderance of power in the ! — 
which might in the future prove embarrassing to our Poul’: 
I may add in passing that the reservation offered upon his 
subject by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumBrs! &) 
pears to me to anticipate every contingency that the future may 


have in store and make provision against it. 
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The proposed amendments are to articles 3 and 15 as reported 

the Committee on Foreign Relations. In order to clarify 
such comments as I may make upon them I will read them into 
the Recorp. They are identical in purpose, although they differ 
in phraseology. I read the first amendment, which is to ar- 


Dy 


ticle 3: 

Provided, That when 
overning dominions or 
rs of the league, the 
uncil of the league 
mber of the league a 
irts of empire in the 
Mr. CURTIS. May I 
amendment red 

NSON |? 
Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 
of the committee. 
The second amendment is to arti 


any member of the league 
colonies or parts of empire, 
United States shall have yotes in the assembly or 
numericaly equal to the aggregate yote of such 
nd its selt erning dominions and colonies and 
council or assembly the league. 


the if he 
the from 


has or possesses self- 
which are also mem- 


Zo 
of 

Senator 
Se 


ask 


by 


is 


reading 
California 


now 
| Mr. 


Ovlic mtor 


They are numbered 1 and 2 in the re- 


5, which I will now read: 
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henever the case referred to the assembly involves a dispute between 
member of the league and anoth member whose self-governing 
nions or colonies or parts of empire are also represented in the 
nbly, neither the disputant members nor any of their said do- | 


colonies, or 


oue stion. 


ns, parts of empire shall have a yote upon any phase 


e amendments, as was asserted by the Senator from Cali- | 

{[Mr. JOHNSON] in the Jast speech that he made in the |} 

( iber, are not designed to disfranchise any self-governing | 
or dependency. On the contrary, they are intended to 

ite the votes which are given to them by the treaty in the 

bly in the one instance and in the other to exelude them 
participation in any dispute which concerns the empire 

My first Comment upon the proposed amendments is that they 
accomplish the purpose which the author of them must 


ad in view. Let us assume, by way of illustration, that 
proposition of importance should come before the assembly 
onside ration and, of that these lnents had 
inally incorporated into the treaty. 
ik it may be said with perfect safety that in such event, 
actically in all the 6G ve United 
be cast en masse. is barely possible there might be 
differences of opinion among the but inasinuch 


ey constitute collectively the representation of the United 


course, amel 


evenhts, 


Ti 


tes of the 


Se rene 
members, 


he would be a courageous individual to dissent from 
evailing opinion, the governing vote, and array himself 

his fellows. 
Ou the other hand, the six delegates representing the British 


id its dependencies are each appointed to represent the 
vuntry whose credentials he holds. The delegate from 
, for example, is primarily a delegate from that Dominion. 
legate from New Zealand iarily the representative 
nationality, which rning and therefore < 
of the league of nations distinct political entity. 
asions when the 6 votes representing those dependencies 
Britain would be cast en masse would, in my judgment, 


is ] rin 


is elf-zov ( 





asa 


paratively few, because were the fact otherwise it would 

sary to presuppose an identity of interests which will 
cur. 

domestic affairs of Canada are far more nearly identical 

e of the United States than with those of Great 

1 those of Australia and New Zealand are still more 

I can not speak with so much confidence regarding 

tions in South Africa, and I can conceive how India 

idency might be more or less subject to the dominat- 


uce of Great Britain and act in harmony with the dele- 
epresenting the British Empire. If, therefore, it be the 
of these amendments to equalize voting power, they do 
They give to the United States a preponderance so 

id so striking that inevitably the other great powers 
on the adoption of these amendments, very naturally 
properly insist upon being given similar representation 
ssenbly; and I have no doubt that the smaller powers, 
the same impulse of political self-interest, would 
entitled to demand an increase of representation. We 
refore, have a measure not particularly protecting 
States but one begetting imitation clear down the 


by 


ed 


suppose again, Mr. President, that a case under article 

i amendment No. 2 is intended to reach, should arise— 
\ dispute referred to the assembly for consideration, be- 
i Great Britain and France or between Great Britain and 
any other country—this amendment, if crystallized 

‘ treaty, will disfranchise, in that instance, the six votes 

( ating Great Britain and her dependencies, but it will not 
‘hise the six votes to be given to the United States ; and in 

dispute the United States would have such a preponderant 


I nd influe nee as might dee ide the que stion. Whether it 


‘ } 
states | 
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decides it wrongly or rightly is another proposition. What I am 
emphasizing is that the purpose sought to be subserved by this 
amendment is not accomplished, and that it merely transfers to 
the Government of the United States, against Great Britain 
and other countries, that identical preponderance which is the 
subject of complaint and which it is desired to remove. So 
this remedy, instead of curing the alleged disease, will only serve 


its 


to aggravate it, and aggravate it so extensively as to require 
either the recasting of the plan of representation or in the 


collapse of the entire scheme of the league. 


I think, Mr. President, that I do not transegress the proprieties 
When I say—and my conclusion, of course, is based upon the 
public utterances of the distinguished gentleman—that it is 
not the purpose of the Senator from California {Mr. JonmNnson] 
to vote for the league, whatever the fate of his amendments. 
His objection to it is fundamental. Of course, I realize that 


he desires, with the remainder of to secure such amendments 
iis essential to the perfection of the scheme, but which 
Wiil not prohibit his rejecting the treaty after amendments 
shall have been made a part of it. 

I desire in this connection, not as a part of the argument, bu 
a subject of historical interest, to remind ad nai of the 
fact that the representation given to her self-governing colonies 
was not moved by Great Britain. She was extremely 
to recognize the right, much less to grant it. She finally agreed 
because of the insistence of her dependencies, every 
of which had contributed in men and material to the waging 


us, 


“ ' 
ais he Cie 


the 


is 


reluctant 
hrm on 
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the war; every one of which had lent its powerful aid to the 
suppression of Germany; every one of which, except India, had 
gone through the formality of a declaration of war; every one 
of which hud earned its right to representation as an independ 
ent government, through its unsparing and continued sacrific 
of blood and treasure in the common cause. The demand ap 
pealed to other members of the congress at Versailles, so that 
England finally withdrew her opposition, recognized the right 
of the colonies to representation, and consented to their inclu 
Sion as uhiits of the congress. 

Mr. President, I think the institutions of the United States 
so harmonize with those of Canada, of Australia, and of New 
Zealand that in all probability we and they will be found mors 
frequently acting togeiher than in opposition in the delibera- 
tions of the assembly to be created under the league. The prin- 
cipal difference between a Canadian and an American lies in 
the fact that the one pays tribute to the British Crown, hilt 
the other does not. The laws and institutions of Canada, Aus 
tralia, and New Zealand, like our own, were borrowed from the 
mother country, transplanted to foreign soil, nurtured and pr 
tected by the citizenship of the Anglo-Saxon, and have bor 
the same rich harvest of freedom and prosperity. 

The Australian and the Canadian soldier frequently declined 
‘over there” to pay his tribute of salute to the British oflicer, 
but never to American. The comradeship upon the field and 
in the camp was far more close and cordial between those troops 


and ours than between them and those of the British Government. 
That reflection upon the British soldiery; it merely 
eates an unconscious reaction of mind to mind, 


is ho nai 
ot temperament 


to temperament, that common view of the world and of i 
institutions, that recognition of the common destiny of th 
people with our own, and that mutuality of purpos 


springs from common laws and a common origin. 

Mr. President, this view is emphasized by the recent utt 
ance of a former premier of Australia, the Hon. Crawfoi 
Vaughan, who a few days ago, in referring to this subje 
publi didress, said : 

The self-governing dominions are in some respects closer to Americ: 
in understanding than are the British Isk s. We owe more to the land 
of Washington than we can ever repay We are faced with the sam 
problems of development that America has successfully solved. TT! 
destiny of Australia and New Zealand in the Pacific are wrapped up 
with the destiny of the United States in that greatest of world ocean 

inada and the United States have dwelt in concord, side by sid 
more than a century For these reasons any closer coordinati nt 
tween America and the dominions would find the most cordial support 
in the dominions. The unity of the English-speaking peoples is, indeed 


regarded by the citizens of the outlying parts of the British C 
wealth as vital to the peace of the world 

I have no doubt that Mr. Vaughan reflects the opinion of the 
everyday man in Australia, in Canada, in New Zealand, and 
possibly elsewhere. This is but one of many evidences which 


might be offered in support of the | sroposition for which I am 
contending. I therefore predict that if the league of nations 
shall become an established fact, its progress will be punctuated 
more frequently by cooperation between the United States, Can- 
ad, and Australia than by opposition between these great Eng 
lish-speaking countries. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, would disturb the Senator if 
I should ask him a question? 
Mr. THOMAS. No, sir. 
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CURTIS. There are two questions involved in this 
amendment which have been giving me considerable trouble. 
The first one, I think, the Senator is covering now in reference 
to controversies with the colonies of Great Britain; but if the 
United States should become involved in a controversy with 
either of the colonies or dependencies and the matter were sub- 
mitted to the council, Great Britain having a vote and we hav- 
ing none, it being necessary that there should be a unanimous 
vote, would not that give Great Britain the advantage? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, Mr. President, I think it would; but that 
contingency is covered by the McCumber reservation, for which 
I shall vote 

Mr. CURTIS. I was going to ask the Senator if he was going 
to support a reservation which would cover that. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; before I finish I shall try to discuss that 
reservation. Possibly it might be amplified a little, but it does 
meet a real contingency which the amendments, in my judgment, 
ao not. 

Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. Suppose, for instance, that there should arise 
a dispute—and we all hope there will be no disputes between 
ourselves and our allies—between Great Britain and the United 
States, and Great Britain, believing the council to be friendly 
to the United States, should, upon motion, take the dispute to the 
assembly. In the assembly there must not only be a unanimous 
vote of the council, but there must be a majority vote of the 
assembly. Now, if the colonies with five votes should happen 
to be friendly to Great Britain, as it is reasonable to suppose 
they will be, would not that give Great Britain a decided ad- 
vantage over the United States in the controversy? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; in the assembly; but that also is covered 
by the McCumber reservation. Even there, however, Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield that I 
may suggest a somewhat different case? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Suppose the dispute was between the United 
States and some other member of the league—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood that to be the case put by the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; in the case put by him Great Britain 
was mentioned. 

Mr. THOMAS. His first question was with reference to some 
other member of the league. 

Mr. LENROOT. Suppose a dispute should arise between 
the United States and some other member of the league, and 
that Great Britain sympathized with the other member, and, 
fearing the council would be unanimously against us, we would 
take it to the assembly, where a majority can make the deci- 
sion binding, the six votes of Great Britain would help consti- 
tute the majority making the decision, would they not? 

Mr. THOMAS. It would constitute a part of the majority; 
but that also, if I properly comprehend the reservations which I 
have referred to, is amply provided for. 

I was about to say, Mr. President, that even were the treaty 
to be ratified by the Senate in its present form and without 
reservations—of which, I take it, there is no probability—I am 
satisfied that the United States could depend quite as confidently 
upon the votes of Cuba, Haiti, Nicaragua, and Panama, and pos- 
sibly of Brazil and Liberia, as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE] suggests, as could Great Britain upon her five de- 
pendencies. Panama is a child of the United States. It never 
has been a legitimate child, in my estimation, but a child never- 


Mr. 


May I ask the Senator another question? 


theless. It is “an ill-favored thing, but our own.” Cuba is our 
ward. But for the United States, there would be no independent 
Cuba. The Governments of Haiti and Nicaragua are sustained 


by the continued physical presence of United States marines. I 
do net mean to say that the United States Government would 
exercise any compelling force upon the representatives of these 
Governments; I should hope not; but there is unquestionably 
to-day greater dependency of these four Governments upon the 
United States than there is of New Zealand, Australia, Canada, 
and South Africa upon Great Britain. Therefore, so far as these 
amendments go, I can perceive how potently they could be util- 
ized by some of the other great powers not blessed with such in- 
fluence among the smaller nations for added representation in 
the assembly for their protection against us as well as against 
Great Britain; and we must always remember, Mr. President, 
that as we are keen to look after our interests here in the Senate 
in considering this treaty, so also are the other nations, each of 
which, in the discharge of its functions, will make the national 
interest their principal viewpoint, and consider with infinite care 
every condition and covenant of the treaty that is at all am- 
biguous before finally accepting it. 
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If I were disposed to criticize a formidable defect in the 
structure of the governmental body of the league, I would as- 
sail the principle of unanimity. My own view is that inasmuch 
as unanimity is required in the action of the council, the leagye 
will prove practically innocuous as to any matter of im. 
portance upon which the nations may differ; and it is very 
difficult to conceive of any interest liable to come before tly, 
council for determination about which the various nations 
represented in the council will be in harmony. We are aban- 
doning, in this treaty, the old democratic doctrine of rule py, 
majority. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] a fey 
days ago criticized the proposed constitutional amendme; 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branprcer] }o- 
cause of its requirement, first, of a two-thirds to the proposal 
and afterwards of a three-fourths vote to the adoption of ay, 
amendment, and served warning upon the Senate that the Con 
stitution, to be democratic, must be so changed that the vote of 
a majority would suffice to amend it. He spoke for the ma- 
jority; yet the Senator swallows without blinking the principle 
of unanimity in the congress of nations. Every Senator within 
the sound of my voice is familiar with Polish history, and 
knows that the old Polish Nation collapsed because the Polish 
Diet could do nothing except it acted as a unit. Unanimity was 
impossible. The nation finally became like an engine on 
dead center and drifted helplessly and hopelessly into collapse 
and ruin. But we have it here, and I think it is a complete 
protection as to all possible contingencies that may presen 
themselves under the league, under which it can do little or 
nothing. I do not and can not approve of the insertion of that 
principle of action in a body that it is proposed shall hereafter 
influence, if indeed it does not dominate, the destinies of the 
world, but I offer no objection to it upon that score. 

But, Mr. President, let me for a few moments concede the 
need for these amendments. Let me assume that they are a 
lutely essential to the improvement of this treaty and to the 
protection of American interests. I should like to ask the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations why, then, they were limited to 
part 1? Why were they not made to comprehend the entire 
scheme of the league of nations, a part of which is numbered 13, 
where there is no requirement of unanimity where procedure 
by two-thirds and in one instance by two-thirds of 50 per cent 
of the membership being all that is necessary for action? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. I have not in my hand a copy of the so- 
called McCumber reservation, but my recollection of that reser 
vation is that it applies only to a controversy in which Great 
Britain or any of her colonies shall have a dispute with the 
United States, and does not apply where there are disputes 
between the United States and other countries. Am [I right 
in that? 

Mr. THOMAS. It applies to any dispute between Great Brit- 
ain and another country, or any dispute between any of these 
colonies and another country. It covers both contingencies. 

Mr. WATSON. Suppose we were to have a dispute, for in- 
stance, with Chile, as an illustration. We can not vote in the 
council; Chile is not represented in the council; but Great 
Britain could vote in the council. Suppose, then, that we give 
the notice required and appeal to the assembly. Now, Great 
Britain and her five colonies could all vote in the assembly, 
could they not? 


bso- 


Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 
Mr. WATSON. And we could not vote at all? 
Mr. THOMAS. No. 


Mr WATSON. Therefore, the McCumber reservation does 
not affect that situation, does it? 

Mr. THOMAS. Perhaps not; but I think we would be is 
amply protected by our own dependencies to begin with, and I 
am quite as willing, so far as that phase of the question 1s con- 
cerned, to place my dependence upon them. It might not make 
a complete protection. I believe it would. c 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. In a case such as the Senator from Indiana 
speaks of, where we have a dispute that we take to the assem 
bly, our only reason for taking it to the assembly woul be 
the fear that the council would come to a unanimous decision 
against us, I take it, and we would take it to the assembly 
in the hope that a majority of the assembly would decline to 
follow the findings of the council. In that case, would not the 
5 votes of the colonies of Great Britain, sustaining the Brit- 
ish Empire, represented on the council, prevent us from secul- 
ing a majority against the decision of the council? > 

Mr. THOMAS. It might. Of course, that is entirely Pe 
ble, although here again are the votes of Panama and the 
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others; but suppose that the controversy, instead of beimg | admit any delegate or adviser whom it deems not to have been 
between the United States and Chile, should be between France | nominated in accordance with this article.” 
and Chile, how would these amendments then operate? We That reminds me of the good old days of Democratic conven- 
would have 6 votes, and would cast them as a unit, in all] tions in Denver, where the committee on credentials generally 
probability, because they collectively represent the United | dictated the complexion and policy of the convention. 
states. Great Britain has 6 votes, and may or may not cast The President of the United States may send to us four 
them collectively in such a dispute. I can conceive such a con- | names, nominees of the Government as delegates to the general 
ition quite as easily as the one suggested by my friend, the | conference at Geneva. The Senate confirms the nominations, 
Senator from Wisconsin, where there is a possibility of danger, | and their commissions are issued. They go to Geneva and pre- 
just as in the other there may be, and probably is, a greater | sent those commissions, when some question concerning the 
possibility of danger; but I do not think the amendments, if | character, conduct, religion, previous record, or other supposed 
ey were enacted, as I have tried to explain, would meet | disqualification is raised and the credentials go to the general 
» thought in the mind of their framer. They will fall short | body of the conference. If two-thirds shall sustain the objec- 
of it | tion, out goes the delegate or the ativiser, or both, although 
ir. POMBRENE. Mr. President, if I may make a sugges- the great seal of the United States is affixed to his credentials. 
The same may be true of the delegates of other countries— 
Great Britain, Japan, Italy, or France. The article gives to the 
conference a qualified veto upon the selection of its delegates, 
and that veto becomes effective whenever it is sustained by 
vote of two-thirds of its membership. 
| Upon the basis of the present organization, which consists of 
27 members, the total of delegates to the general conference will 
| be 108, two-thirds of which, if my calculation is correct, are 72. 
| The total of the delegates of Great Britain, her colonies and de- 
| pendencies, is 24, or exactly one-third of the two-thirds, and if 
| for any reason the delegates from Great Britain and her colonies 
g are dissatisfied with a delegate from the United States, or the 
\ir. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have no doubt that the party | entire delegation, the influence which they can exercise through 
the action of the council, and having reason to appre- | the control of one-third of the number required upon a vote to 
adverse decision, would be the party to appeal to the | disqualify becomes at once apparent. That, however, seems to 
bly. Generally speaking, I think it is fair to assume that | be satisfactory to the committee, at least, because, as I have 
imate action of either will be in accordance with the facts; | stated and reiterate, no amendment or reservation of any kind, 
can not be certain of it, because even eminent bodies | nature, or description has been reported here aimed at any 
se are, after all, human and subject to the same infirm- | provision of part 13. 
ud the same influences which govern some of us in a more Let me pass to article 393, which is devoted to the governing 
sphere of life. body and which is part of the permanent international labor 
et me come, Mr. President, to a consideration of the | organization. That consists of 24 members. On page 493 will 
of voting, and the possible consequences of its exercise | be found the method of their selection. Twelve shall represent 
ided in certain articles of part 15, about which not | the Government, six selected by the delegates to the conference 
ihese amendments silent, but concerning which not a representing employers, six by the delegates to the conference 
inendment or reservation was offered for the considera- | representing the workers. Of the 12 persons representing the 
the Senate by the Committee on Foreign Relations. I | Government 8 shall be nominated by the members which are oj 
assert that the voting power of Great Britain will be | chief industrial importance and 4 by the members selected for 
sed collusively or improperly; far from it. I am merely | the purpose by Government delegates. This body also operates 
ng it as the proponents of these amendments assume it | under the two-thirds rule. The total number of delegates to 
ititious controverties arising under the covenants of | that body are 24. The total number of Government delegates 
are 12. 
he other day, and I have had no reason to change my | Of the eight which are to represent the nations of chief in- 
at of the two parts constituting the league of nations, |} dustrial importance we may assume that the principal allied 
} is the more important. Let me refer by way of digres- | and associated powers will constitute five. Some of the others 
I overlook it, to the commission of inquiry provided | may or may not be self-governing dependencies of Great Britain. 
article 412 and following, which is to pass upon and I think one or two of them could put in very strong claims 
omplaints against member nations. It is to be composed | for consideration as being of chief industrial importance. Bel- 
ee members, but there is nothing in the phraseology of | gium probably would have a delegate, one of the eight, unde: 


\ir. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has just taken up the hypo- 
ical case of a controversy between France and Chile. If the 
cil were unanimously against France, and if a majority of 
assembly, plus the council acting with the assembly, were | 

st France, I suspect that in the judgment of the average 

he would come to the conclusion that France was probably 

It seems to me that those who are taking the extreme | 

sition want to avoid not only any but every possibility of a | 
cision against the United States, whether we are right or 





t icles which requires unanimity of action by that com-| this arrangement, and it is possible that through the control 
The United States may be cited by a delegate to the | of her delegation, including those from the colonies, to the gen 
erence to appear at Geneva and there answer his complaint | eral conference Great Britain might easily influence the selee- 


failed to effectively carry out some of the covenants | tion of the remaining four and of some of the delegates repre 
ded by the general conference and adopted by the] senting labor and some representing employers, and by that 
States. A commission of inquiry is impaneled, as the | means obtain control of this governing body, two-thirds of 
equire, and as I construe it the vote of any two of | which are invested officially with all the powers possessed | 
e is decisive. The principle of unanimity is not re-| the whole. 
t all, and I think it is an evidence of the superior | I am not contending, Mr. President, that this will be don 
the committee which framed part 13. It seemed to | by no means. I am merely calling attention to possible contin- 
the practical view of things and to realize the impos- | gencties, in order to emphasize the fact that they are more 
of doing anything or getting anywhere through re- | easily accomplished under that part of the treaty which is 
nanimity of action. Hence the principle was rejected. | governed by a two-thirds majority in all things than under that 
[ will take up two or three of the articles of part 18, | part which requires unanimity in one body, when acting s 
v of demonstrating, if I can, how much more essential | rately or when its powers are shared by the assembly. 


dment is to that part of the treaty than to the one at Let me turn now to article 402, on page 497. It will be re 
is aimed, if it be essential at all. Let me call atten- | called, Mr. President, that the agenda or program to be consid 
to article 889, on page 491, of the document. That article | ered by the general conference is fixed in advance by the govern 
page 490 and is devoted to the structure of the gen- | ing body, and the subjects constituting that agenda are ft 
, 4! conference, which is the legislative body of part 13 of the | only which can be considered and disposed of at the 
ast That is to be composed of four representatives of each'| ference. The article reads, in part: 
mbers, of whom two shall be the Government dele- Items to which such objection has been 1 
: nd the two others shall be delegates representing, re- That is. for the consideration of any item 
SP the employers and the workpeople of each of the shall not, however, be excluded from the agenda, if at the confer 
majority of two-thirds of the vot cast by the delegates present 


favor of considering them 

If the conference decides (otherwise than under the preceding para 
graph) by two-thirds of the votes cast by the delegates present that any 
subject shall be considered by the conference, that subject shall be i 
cluded in the agenda for the following meeting. 


Lo say, each Government has two, the workers have 
the employers one. These are official delegates. But 
turn to the last sentence of the article we discover 
credentials of delegates and their advisers shall be s 
’ serntiny by the conference, “ which may, by two- That is to say, notwithstanding the action of the governing 
the votes cast by the delegates present, refuse to! body fixing the agenda, notwithstanding its determination 


~~ 
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Upon viction that an excluded subject 
jurisdiction of the general conference, two- 
thirds of that conference may, nevertheless, vote in favor of 
including it in the next agenda, and it ipso facto becomes a 
part of the succeeding program. 

Let me again say that the British delegation is not likely to 
so conduct itself. But we are dealing, because we must, with 
possibilities, finding justification under the powers granted by 
the covenant and, having established them, inquire what rule of 
consistency vindicates amendments to part 1 to cure defects 
and dangers far more evident under the articles of part 1 to 
which the amendments do not even remotely relate, 

I have already called attention to the constitution of the con- 
ference, and the same criticisms apply here as well. Great 
Britain enters it, together with her colonies, with 24 members, 
exactly one-third of the required two-thirds, as against 4 
members representing the Government of the United States, 
Does anyone believe for a moment that a great body like a gen- 

‘al world conference of labor will content itself at all times 
with the consideration merely of those things mapped out by 
its governing body? Would any conference representing any 
body of men be so restricted? The subject under consideration 
might concern the United States vitally, yet, notwithstanding its 
protest, Great Britain, with 24 votes as against its 4, might if 
so inclined be suflicientiy strong to dictate the result, and by 
the sheer force of preponderant power inject a world question 


the con 


based 


vas beyond the 


Might mM 


or 


into the next agenda, fraught with the gravest and most far- 
reaching consequences to our domestic affairs. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Apropos of what the Senator is just stating, 


though it is perhaps not quite relevant or pertinent, the news- 
papers reported a few days ago that one of the prominent lab: 
| s of Great Britain stated that when the league of nations 
operation and part 13 of the treaty went into effect 
be negro question, which was agitating the American people 
considrably, would be settled, and that if the people of thx 
South did not aceord to the negroes the same rights that were 
to white laborers, pay them the same wages, and 
accord them social equality, the matter would be taken up by 
this labor organization, and the rights of the colored laborers 
vould be enforced through forbidding the shipment of cotton 
from the United States, and by the calling of strikes and the 
prevention of ships leaving the ports of our country. This, 
the newspaper reported it, would be one of the 
cousequences Of the organization that is provided for in part 13. 
the Senator think that the article contains such sinister 
potentialities as that? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I would be unwilling that 
lie eXtreme assertions some irresponsible fanatic or en- 
liusiast should be made the basis of a conjecture as to what 
may not be implied under the provisions of article 13. 


Peude 


Was in 


eC orded 


he said, as 


[oes 
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may wl 


I nay say, however, that my view of the negro situation comes 
closer home; that unless we quit butchering one class of our 


to make a hoodlum’s holiday, unless we guarantee to 
man the equal protection of the laws, we shall aggra- 
vite 2 serious condition, one which may find an attempted 
solution through other than agencies of an international char- 


} 
peop e 


every 


acter. Two Mexicans were lynched the other day in my State, 
the excuse being that the governor had paroled a convicted 


criminal some time before who happened to be of that nation- 
ality. 

The difficulty 
the impossibility 
for 2 hameless 
plied, regardless 


with the exercise of such lawlessness lies in 
of restraining it. It began as a punishment 
crime. Since then it has been frequently ap- 


of the nature of the crime, whenever the ac- 


cused happened to thave black skin. I trust, Mr. President, 
that the American people are becoming more and more im- 
ressed with a realizing sense of the great truth that the Goy- 


arnment can not afford to deny its laws and protection to the 
meanest citizen if it would preserve them for its highest repre- 
sentatives, 

Let me proceed, however, with the discussion. 
on page 499, relates to conference procedure. 
is that 

Except as otherwise expressly provided in this part of the present 
treat il] matters shall be decided by a simple majority of the votes 
the delegates present. 

There is your majority vote. 

The voting is void unless the total number of votes cast is equal to 
half the number of the delegates attending the conference, 

Fifty per cent of 108 is 54. Under this provision Great Brit- 
ain and her colonies may control an actual and potential repre- 
sentation of 24, or 442 per cent of the half. This, too, seems 


Section 403, 
Its concluding 
clause 


east by 


to have escaped attention, our difficulties and our problems be- 
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ing wholly contined to a consideration of the political 

posed to the economic side of the proposed league. 
Article 412 deals with the commission of inquiry which 

try complaints which may be made by any member or by 


ats 


IS 


delegate to the general conference against a member, Ono ; 
the delegates from Hejaz—I believe Hejaz has been 


frequently used here for illustration—can complain thai 
Government is not properly enforcing or regarding some o| 
covenants of the conference which it has adopted, and fo) 
with Uncle Sam is haled into court, must submit his caus 
the determination of a commission of inquiry consistine 
three, any two of whom may decide the controversy, and 
provide what measures of economic character shall be take; 
enforce the decree. This is subject only to an appeal to 5; 
international court not yet created, whose judgment shal! 
final. 

The commission is selected by the secretary ge 
league from a sort of panel. I read article 412: 

The commission of inquiry shall be constituted in accordance 
following provisions: ms 

Each of the members agrees to nominate, within six monitlis 
date on which the present treaty comes into force, three persons of j: 
trial experience, of whom one shall be a representative of employ 
a representative of workers, and one a person of independent s 
who shall together form a panel from which the members of th 
of inquiry shall be drawn. 

The qualifications of the persons so nominated shall be 
scrutiny by the governing body, which may, by two-thirds of th 
cast by the representatives present, refuse to accept the nomin: 
any person whose qualifications do not, in its opinion, comply wit! 
requirements of the present article. 


Here, again, Mr. President, there is reserved to the governi) 
body what may be called a challenge for cause to the panel fro 
Which the tribunal is to be selected to try these complain: 
against member nations. Here, again, the members of the pa 
bear commissions from all the Governments, from the | 


| States by nomination and confirmation; here, again, is 


( 
Ss sth 


mittee on credentials with power to determine whether the per 
sons composing the panel are fit or otherwise, whethe: 
qualifications do or do not, “in their opinion *“—not 

but in their opinion—comply with the requirements 
present article. 

The total of that panel, if my figures are correci, 
81, two-thirds of which are 54, of which Great Britain 
colonies supply 18, or a percentage of 334. Here, 
dominance of the arrangement, if it is a bad one, is dungerous 
great, provided there be unity of action among them. This, 
my humble judgment, is one of the most far-reaching and « 
tremely important of all the articles in the treaty, becuse it in 
volves the trial of a sovereign power haled to Geneva, possib! 
by an irresponsible member, or indeed by a single individual, 
then and there to show cause why the judgment of 
should not be pronounced against it. 

Can it be possible that an objection to this preponderance 
body consisting in part of members of a council which mus 
act as a unit, is dangerous to America while it goes wich 
lenged when the check is only a two-thirds vote? Can it be pos 
sible that we perceive visions of national injury to us thi 
the determination of disputes betwen nations, yet can se 
in disputes in which a judgment economie in characte 
judgment nevertheless, may be enforced through thie « 
power of the boycott and the strike—for I feel very + 
whatever adverse decree inmay be pronounced by enc 
commissions against any nation will have behind it aud for 
enforcement the collective power of international ors on, 
which, in my judgment, is but another name for the 
power of international socialism? 

This, however, seems to be unimportant, and all em)! 
laid upon the subject of representation in another pal 
treaty, which, together with this part, collectively cons! 


sclill, 1 


Lule 


proposed league of nations. It can not be that the Committ 
on Foreign Relations, composed of eminent Senators ob Pe 


sides of the Chamber, some of them having long ex} 
foreign affairs, all of them supposedly familiar with (lv 
and conditions of the treaty, could have overlooked (hi 
tingencies when they framed and reported these ini 
[It would be a reflection upon their intelligence and th 
try to so suppose. 

I leave it to the Senate and to the country whether tic con’ 
tions to which I have called attention do not furnish 
strongest of all reasons that can be urged here against (ie hie 
ter of representation if it be as faulty as Senators conte! 
we must not lose sight of the fact that the league of Nal 


j 
i 
} 

> 


provided for in this treaty, creates five different bodies, ' weer 
them, the council and the assembly, having jurisdiction ov"! a 
matters of general national concern; three of them, the + aia 


ing body, the conference, and the commission of inquiry, 
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<clusive jurisdiction of what may be termed economic class | Post published telegram giving an account of the 





uestious or conditions, the representatives of a huge section of the Democratic convention of New Jersey, which, among 
f humanity, given separate and distinct consideration from the | ether things, adopted a resolution “ declaring that the league 
est of mankind, exempt from the necessity of unanimous ac- | of nations covenant should not be approved without gi 
mn, clothed with power to pass upon the credentials of their | recognition to the Irish republic.’ That sounds like the Swede 
embers, and having behind them the collective force of class | who said he was “agin the war unless it make Sven a colonel.” 
organization. ' This convention, whose leaders I have no doubt fa 
ir, WATSON. Mr. President—— | with the provisions of the treaty, makes no mention of part 13, 
(the PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gronnxa in the chair). } but is unwilling to accept part 1 except upon the condition 
hoes the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from | mentioned in the resolution. That it was adopted for the pu 
liana? | pose of placating the vote of Irish-American citizens in Nev 
\r. THOMAS. Certainly. Jersey no one can doubt. To what a lofty plane is th ‘en 
Mr. WATSON. I agree entirely with the Senator in his| lifted when it enters a party conventiol 
ription of the sinister character of this provision, and I} I wish this treaty could be considered by everybody, insid 


wondering whether or not he proposes to offer any reserva- | and outside of the Senate Chamber, upen its merits and with 
to that particular provision. | out regard to the future of political parties. I love the Demo 
Mr. THOMAS. As before stated, I am not so impressed with | cratic Party; L have been a humble member of it since my 
necessity for amendments or reservations relating to these | majority; I have fought many of its battles and it has honored 
ossibilities of danger as I am with the fact that here much | me far beyond my deserts; but in a matter of this importance, 
. than in part 1 is where the evil lies, if it is an evil. [I |} presenting problems not only of a national but of an interna- 

y say, however, that I have been trying to frame some reser- | tional character, affecting American institutions and American 
ations to part 13. It is rather a difficult thing to do. I hope | destiny, fraught with possible benefits and equally possible 
) be able to submit something, however imperfect, to the con- | evils which we can not wholly conjecture, I am obliged to follow 


sideration of the Senate very soon. the dictates of my own judgment and my own conscience, re- 
Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— gardless of consequences to myself, to the Democratic or 
Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. | other political organization 
\Ir. MOSES. I think, in justice to the Committee on Foreign| Mr. JONES of Washington obtained the floor. 
ltelations, I should inform the Senator from Colorado that this Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator from Washington yield to 
subject which was not omitted from the discussions of the | me? 
ittee. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
Vir. THOMAS. I am very sure of that. ington vield to the Senator from Indiana? 
Mr. MOSES. If the Senator is at all familiar with conditions Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 
they existed upon the two sides of the table in the committee | Mr. WATSON. Under an agreement with the Senator frem 


he can well understand the difficulties which confronted | Nebraska | Mr. Hrrenceock], I move that when the Senate ad- 
nmittee in reaching an agreement. I will say further | journs to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday next at 12 o'clock. 


was well understood in the committee room, certainly The motion was agreed to. 
side of the table, that one member of the committee Mr. KING Mr. President, will the Senator from Washingten 
had given notice of intention to offer in the committee | vield to me for just a few words? 
dments covering this part of the treaty Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 
Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from New Mexico [|Mr. katt]. Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado has 
\ir. MOSES. Later withdrew that notice and took no action | just coneluded 2s very important and illuminating address upon 
committee room, but reserved the full right to offer his | part 13 of the peace treaty While he was discussing the mat- 


dments and reservations on that subject wpon the floor, | ter I interrupted him for the purpose of propounding a ques 

s we understood, with every intention of so doing. tion and directing his attention to a statement reported to have 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hamp- | been made by one of the labor leaders of Great Britain. I fear 
s unticipated the current of my thought. ET was just | that I was unfortunate in not making myself understood by 

lye » except the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] from | the Senator: indeed, as I interpreted his reply, it indicated that 
rent. He did intreduce such a resolution before the | niy suggestion and question were not apprehended. I did 

and who there withdrew it, for what reason I know | intend to convey the idea that our 


not 


colored citizens should b 


vho is the only man that I can now recall, except my- | discriminated against or denied economic and industrial equal 

o has diseussed on the floor the provisions of part 13. itv. Indeed, I believe that all citizens, regardless of race o1 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— previous condition, should enjoy the full rights guaranteed by 
‘ir. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. the laws and Constitution of our land. 1 deplore as much as 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the latter statement is entirely | does the Senator the manifestations of race prejudice in our 
| I congratulate the Senator from Colorado upen his | country. The negroes are American citizens and they are en- 


having taken up this subjeet which so many men | titled to the rights, privileges, and immunities of citizenship. 
to avoid; but I ean assure him that the Senator | The misdeeds of 2 few among them do not eall for the condem 
Mexico was by no means alone in the committee room | nation of the ra There are millions of negroes who are law 
opinions which he there expressed. abiding and by their | s and conduct reflect credit upon the 
Mr. THOMAS. Well, Mr. President, that is gratifying At |} race and contribute in many ways to the building up o he 
time it increases my wonderment that some reference | communities thin which they residé Unprovoked altacks wi 
ade in the committee’s report to the serious features i fortunately have been made by white people upon members o 
There seems to be but one explanation of the cireum- | the colored race, and in many instances negroes have been 
wantonly and brutally murdered. Those who helie Ak 
t want te do injustice to anybody. The Senator from | and order sincerely regret the recent tragic eccurrence in the 
Walt |[Mr. Jomnson] is to-day touring the country with | city of Omaha. \ mob of white people in a cowardly aud brut: 
| gratifying success, if the Associated Press dispatches | way not only killed colored man but made an equally brut: 
lieved—and I have no doubt that they are reliable— | and cowardly attack upon the honored mayor of that « 
ig multitudes by the earnestness of his argument and | is to be hoped that the civil authorities of Nebraska 
nee of his tongue. His discourses seem to be very | ously prosecute thos who committed these offenses 
- ofed upon these two amendments. So far as I am | them speedily to trial and punishment. 
kccrtain he has said not one word about the character of | ‘The point, however, which L attempted to dire 
tion and voting power in part 13. There he might ; of the Senator from Colorado to did not relate to thy 
rongest argument, yet he avoids it altogether. [ re- | and political, or indeed the industrial or economic, rights of [ 
nobody, yet I can not avoid the suspicion that these | colored population of our country. T had in mind, whe I 
s are in the main political; that they were largely de- propounded the question, the statement at ibuted to the Britis 
pture the Irish vote without imperiling the labor | labor leader, that when the peace treaty was signed and yj. 
118 thereof, which relates to the organization of labor, w: 
to me, Mr. President—I will not say insincere— | into operation, the organizations created or provided fer under 
plete and so strangely one-sided in their method of | this part of the treaty would have such power and authe 
‘ on, so tender of the vital elauses of part 13, and solas to require und enforce equality among the ran es living i 
in harmony with the demands. of an active, organ- | the United States, and determine the wages which should be 
u league propaganda, as to make any other conclusion | paid not only the white people but the colored part of ou 
bd certain, population, and that if the international organizations were no 


uds upon the other side are not alone in their appre- | satisfied with the treatment accorded toe the negroes or thy 
his influence. Yesterday morning the Washington ! wages paid to them they would prohibit: the exportation from 
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i States of on and other products, and to accom- 
lish that end would prohibit vessels from carrying any such 
s As L undersicod the position of this representative of 
hor, il was that the treaty created a powerful international 
org ration which would fix and regulate the hours of work in 
ll co ries who were members of the league, and would also 
late ihe wages to be paid, adopt steps to prevent unem- 
play nt, establish provisions that would provide, according | 
te ir vie an adequate living wage; direct the industries 
in the various States; establish provisions for insurance and 
ld-age pensions; and t such organizations would have full 
ut ‘ity to provide punishment for those States and nations 
li iled Lo respond to the orders and decisions of such inter- 
naAtio | organizations a q iired of the Senator from Colo- 
d vhether in his view t provisions of part 13 of the 
( ere susceptible of the interpretation given to them in 
the M ad statement his labor leader. I inquired of the 
Si whether 1 his iew this provision of treaty 
ssessed “ such er potentialities.” 
M POMERENI MM President — 
Mr. KING L vield 
Mr. POMERENE Phe Senator from Utah dox ot mean to 
it inferred that he indorses the views of that labor leader 
I onst f part 13 
Vir. KING \ frankly say that I am not absolutely cer- 
te we mferred upon the tribunals and organiza 
ik i in ps 15 of the treaty. I regard it as one 
if not the most, important part of the treaty. I 
ver reconcile myself to other provisions of the 
any o ch I don like and many of which I think 
i y obijectia ible, and shall vote for those provisions; but 
' of the treaty has been the subject of considerable con- 
If it i » be interpreted, or can reasonably be inter- 
n the manner indicated by the labor leader to whom I 
ferred, I should regard is a very serious menace to the 
of the American peopk I have given considerable at- 
» the treaty, but have not perhaps with sufficient care 
all of 1 pro ns of part 15. While I am not 
ith m of thi ovisions of the treaty, and while 
l ome provisions a objectionable, I have been able 
the conclusion that under all the circumstances it 
M for our « ry and for the world for our Nation 
i Howey: if pa 13 of the treaty does create an 
imperi il an international organization that 
impose its will upon all nations within the league 
to the questions of labor and all cognate matters, 
I ould not f like voting for its ratification. I would 
| . treaty that created a supergovernment, either of 
| eal of ‘trial and economic character. If an 
n FOVE it were created possessing political pow- 
l were destructive of the rights and sovereignties of this 
t j I wo not support the proposition; and if an eco- 
I ve created with authority to control the 
d industi life of this and other nations, I should 
» defeat the exercise of its authority. The internal af 
! isk iblic my not be interfered with. No superna- 
d be create l With { ithority to control ihe economic or 
! stl affai of this Nati or interfere in any way with its 
| nd i rl affairs 
elfare ¢ he inbabitants of all the world is an object 
up art of all right-minded people. All stu- 
! i iology feel th: e rights of the masses have not 
i" f ntly nsidered in the past. The laboring man has 
n n denied the fruits of his toil, and proper protection 
‘ ded to him by the governing forces of the 
Witl e ¢ row of autocracy, with the departure of 
{ ve l, ihe side of humanity must rise. Men 
‘ é y ¢ to realize that labor must be consid- 
hy program providing for the future activities of na- 
( is mu st pass away and injustices to which 
aboring me e been subjected must cease, and a spirit 
fraternity and « ition must prevail among all elements of 
cial structure. The American people are intensely inter- 
ed in all labor problems, and there is a sincere desire to bring 
peaceful and harmonious relations between capital and 
Legislation calculated to ameliorate conditions of the 
nan is being enacted in the various States, and Congress 
ssed laws relating to labor problems within the sphere of 
authority. It is quite likely that international conferences 
id ternational organizations for the purpose of promoting 
the interests of those who toil will result in great benefit to 
labor. There is no question but what the conscience of the peo- 
ple should be quickened so that there will be a more hearty re- 


ponse 


7) 


of needed legislation essential for the laborer’s 


Organizations which 
other lands should be welcomed by all classes; 
would be objection to a supergovernment—an internatio 
ernment—possessing political authority and control ove, 





in 
but 


the welfare of labor 


seek 


OCTOBER 


and nations, so there would be objection to an inter) 


labor organization or government 


that would have t¢} 


and authority to go into the various nations and Stat 
world and interfere with their domestic affairs. 


I 


tional 


various nations who are signatories of the league and fi) 


hours, 


know 


believe 


that there are some representatives of Ix 
that the treaty now before us does provide an 


labor organization possessing power to go 


and conditions of labor, make provision for j 


and pensions for laboring men and women, and ¢all 


international strikes and blockades for the purpose o 


conditions 


treaty 


the duty 
ferring such 
defeated. 


be 


orders 


lenged 
treaty dealing with labor, and his remarks to-day 


the 
I feel 
at the 


Wi 
Vi 


the le: 
bear 11 
ihis and in other lands, 


In 


Mr. 


the term 
States Senators who, i 


did Lit 


opinion, 


ing events 
multiplied manyfol 


vik,” 
of EF 
the 


zealots,” 
* traitors,” 
and derision. 
eredil 
thoughtless crowd, but it shocks and repels 1] 
1 citizen. 


trust 
doc S 


fu 


effect 


( 
glish,” “b 


highest 





and decisions with respect to all labor qui 
coming under their cognizance. Of cou 


created an organization of such authority ain 
of the Senate would be very clear. Any { 

power upon an international organizati 
The Senator from Colorado has heret 

atiention to the importance of the provisi: 
of causing a reexamination of part 13 of 
sure that it not the intention of the 
peace conference to create an international or 


Was 


repre 


h plenary power to deal with labor in the nati 
igue, and I am inclined to think that the 
1e interpretation placed upon it by some o 


JONES of Washington. Mr. Preside 
“ willful men,” applied by the President to a fi 
n the discharge of their | 


do what he asked, consigned them to the 


and all but convicted them of high tre 
have fully justified their position. Thei 


ld, and to-day the terms 
f war,” “haters of truth,” “ igno 
lind, perverted fools,” ‘ deservin 
contemptible 
*“nro-German,” “ disloyal,” dish 

* unpatriotic,” and “ un-American 
Such language sustains no er 


It may bring a ch 


lnvar 
iOvers 


quitters 


vibbet,”’ 


Vy 
Ait 


to any great man. 


The President presents a treaty to the Sena 
consent to it without the dotting of an “i’ 
a “t.’ When we hesitate he threatens us wi 


the people. 
should he takes the platform and urges, if he do 
the people 
patriotism tells us not to do, 
and acts wisdom is exhausted and furthei 
for a rude awakening. 
he 


a 


thal 


When we do not act as promptly a 


doing what o1 
He assumes that whe 
eff 

The people “are Will 
is a learned man, that he is a wise man, 


io coerce us into 


great man, but they are beginning to resent the : 
he knows every thing, past, present, and future, 
sole interpreter of their will and that his judgment 


accepted by all without question 


An old hard-head 


expressed the sentiment of the ordinary cilizen a fe 


when 


knows it 


ac cept 


? 
110 


tells 
should be done.” 
writes to me as follows: 


said 
all? 


LO 


he to me: * By gum, does the Preside 
He'll find out he don’t, and that the pe 
and ask their Representati 
regardless of their judgme: 
Another average citizen and an 
*“T tell you, Senator, th 


hi 


them 


S S 


(Lo 


of us common people who believe that all the brain) 
Senate, with years and years of experience in State al 


affairs, must 


if he 


the 


Many 


again 


sea 


know more than one man of less ex} 
is pretty smart.” And another man who 
writes me as follows: 
people opposing the President's speeches are 1 
a league of nations. They resent, however, | 
method of forcing his own particular league down thell 


they want it or not. 


The open attempt of the President to coerce ait 
contrary to its patriotic judgment is fraught with ¢! 


to the Republic. 


1 


It embodies the spirit of the mob 


lawlessness. ; 
While speaking for democracy and urging that th 


made safe for democracy, he practiced an autocri 
hardly parallel in the annals of history. Te name 


peace commissioner and, contrary to all his country > 
went to Europe to make peace, 


His associates were } 


le 


il 


} 


» 
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hether they approved it or not. They come back confessing | not as partisans. Our politics were laid aside. We have had 
heir ignorance and proclaiming their servility. The war was | none in the conduct of the war. Every measure deemed neces 
on. Germany was conquered. Our brave boys had done their | sary for its successful prosecution has had our earnest suppo1 
rik well. They were anxious to get home. Everybody wanted | Mistakes have been made. They were inevitable. I havi 
ace terms imposed upon Germany promptly. No negotiations | criticism at this time to offer. Republicans sought only t 
ve needed. The victors were expected to make their terms. | Nation’s good. They saw politics attempted by the administra 
ynany would have to accept them. Peace would come, and | tion in almost every measure and upon all occasions. ‘I 
i© nations would seek to recover from the awful thing they | knew their counsel was not sought, but their votes were 
d passed through. The President would not have it so. A } given for their country’s welfare. 
eue of nations must be formed. A covenant must be drawn 
liverything must wait on this. All the world’s differences 
st be adjusted. He had his way. Peace was delayed. When 
covenant was drawn up opposition to it developed. To de- 
this opposition he announced in New York that he would 
niwine the covenant for a league of nations with the treaty 
] Germany that they could not be separated. Both would have 
accepted or both rejected. It was a “ your money or your 
proposition. Ife would use business chaos, industrial un- 
tuinty, and the desire for peace and the return of our boys as 


mies They acted as he ordered. His judgment was theirs When we voted to enter this war we voted as Ameri 


ans and 


| <As we entered the war as patriots, we should come out o 
| it as Americans. Partisanship and personal bias should have no 
| place in the consideration of this treaty. It is a broad Amer 
ican question, and should be passed upon in a purely Amer 
spirit and with an intense devotion to American welfare 
| American ideals regardless of party consequences. This is tJ 
spirit in which I have tried to consider it. This is the spirit i 
| which I am going to yote on it. No party has a monopoly of 
} patriotism or Americanism. Senators on the other side of 
aisle are just as patriotic and just as loyal to American interests 
ib to force the adoption of this covenant. This attitude was } and American ideals as Senators on this side of the aisle, and 
orthy of him and of a great man. It should be resented by | it will be a sad day for the Republic when we divide al 
loyal citizen. It was a direct assault upon the funda- party lines on what is and what is not Americanism 
' 
| 
j 
| 


lli Ot 
tuls of our Government and a display of egoism unworthy | dealings with foreign countries. No matter what my personal 
man, much less one in his position. This very thing be- 
his undoing. It threatens to defeat the covenant now, and 
bled other nations to secure his consent to their covetous 
the violation of his lofty ideals, and left him but a 
of his idealistic dream. Japan robbed China and forced 
resident to approve it to get his league. The “ freedom of 
is” was abandoned, and England was left undisputed 
ss’ of the seas to get his league. He was compelled, so | should not be rejected except for the most } 
he could, to pledge the riches and blood of this land to | time has come for me to do my duty. The Constitution of th 
Irance against attack by Germany in this and succeed- | United States, which I have sworn to uphold and which I lov 
erations to get his league. When these things were done, 


feeling toward the President may be; no matter how strong] 


I iy 


[I may condemn the methods he has pursued; no matter how 
unwisely I think he may have acted; no matter how unjustifiable 
1 consider his course now; no matter what epithets he may in- 
dulge in, I have tried and shall try not to allow these thi 


1 
influence me in determining my duty at this hour. This tre 


di Li 


' 
is the act of this Government, so far as he can make it so I 


weighty revusonus. 7) 


and revere, makes it my duty to pass upon this treaty as one 

nd other nations were willing to enter into the league, | of the representatives of the people. My responsibility is to 
still further to get of our blood to police Europe and of | them and not te the President Ll am here to represent the 

ire to pay their debts and relieve them of their war ex- | and not him. He says he reports to the people. So do J I 


am as sensible of my obligation to them as he, and I am yn 


he covenant was entwined in the treaty. The Presi- | pared to account to them fully for whatever I 1 





uught it home. He had gone as far as he could. It In studying this treaty I have sought to find re: just 

t be ratified without the advice and consent of the | My supporting it rather than to sustain a vote against it I 
He grudgingly submitted it. He did not want to give | know a tremendous task confronted the President. I would 1 
about it. Information sought by the committee was | seek to minimize it in the least. With his desire to promot 

as long as possible or not given at all. Some has net | peace and avoid war I amin hearty accord, as is every man who 

en to this day. The Senate was, in effect, told to ratify | loves humanity. That he sought the peace and welfare of th 

ty as it was, under threat of his displeasure. When it | United States I do not question; that he placed the United 
to discharge its patriotic duty in a deliberative way | States first and above all else I have my doubis. He t lie 
Constitution, he threatened it with the wrath of the | people now that there is a cause that is greater than the Senate 
d finally started upon his trip through the country to | That may be true. He says there is cause greater than t 


o do his will, regardless of the merits or demerits of | Government itself, and fer that he is r ady to die. I have been 


ant. He has threatened, cajoled, and denounced. | taught that above everything, above property, above lift 
ws have been held up to frighten the people to action. | loved ones, above home, above all, is nm country. When I 
s have been laughed at until one could well wonder what but a boy my dear old mothe took me in front of a pict 
ie can amount to, anyway. At one place it is a mighty | of a bearded man in a uniform of blue and said to 1 
prevent war, and at another it is an impotent debating | son, that is your father, who left all and gave his life 
The President meets himself in every argument as | his « suntry. Be true to his memory. ibut |] 
from place to place and speaks upon different phases actuated me ail my life. I |] Lv ne KNOW LDS 
enant. | from it. What he died to save is good enough f 
pite of all this, I do not question the President’s sin- | ™Y highest allegiance, and in serving } country I be i 
impeach his integrity, or question his loyalty and | best serving humanity. 
inism. ‘There are three facts in his life, however, The main controversy aboue tis tre 
ake one hesitate to follow him. These facts will furnish | 0 a leagu > OF Naulons. Li should hot be in th 
interesting psychological study in the future. He | 480 the treaty with Gerinany shoul Li] ave oeen 1 
says what the occasion seems to demand to attain his | fied. Rehal iitation here 3 d in i rope should hay M 
fe can be quoted by the most confirmed reactionary or | Under way Who is to biame for the dela pen 


extreme radical to sustain any position upon any im President. me BNE He Bone ee d upon the two thi are 

question from the days of Washington to the present. | PUE together, tte Gia Lb Gehi es ao) Sane the Te 
‘has strangely been wholly consistent in acceding to the the covena tC and now Cais 1s used as an argument Lor spec 

; of the British Empire since he became President, from | “OP. 


nama Canal tolls to the “freedom of the seas” and the | _ The President says we must take it as 
nission of the superlative supremacy of British citizen- | dotting O% i 1 or the crossing ol a » OF | 
| sovereignty. His action in attempting to coerce a | the world’s heart be broken, and all sorts of direful 
te legislative branch of the Government to do his will | will fall upon Us, 2m luding fal as, PEs | re 
ess of its own judgment and conviction of duty is a strikes, and anarchy. He says, You mu ( L 0 
you or there shall be nothing. | s thie ‘ 


ngerous assault upon democracy and the integrity of this 

than any armed attack could be. I regret to say it, 

a fact that the President, by word and deed, has done 

0 undermine orderly, peaceful representative government 

iy other human agency. The time has come for our peo- 

| this Nation to get back to the orderly principles of 

ment and the principles upon which the Republic rests. 

h hot do it so long as the aets and words of those in 

pOSiLioNS can be used to justify those who seek to over- 
order, and liberty. 


crat, not of a democrat, there is the spi of tyranny, ! 
liberty. 

The covenant will not be rejected. It will be ratified, } 
will be so ratified that the vital interests of the United States 
will be protected and its independence and sovereignty pre 5 
served: and in so doing the world’s peace and progress will be 
promoted even if the President's vanity shall suffer a shocl 
We will not be seared from doing our duty by bogies nor 
into national pitfalls by fairies. We will keep what is good 


re 
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is | 


of what 


of this covenant and throw away a part, at least, 
bad. When we consent to it with such changes as we think 
best for our country’s geod, it will rest with the President 
whether the concurrence of other countries shall be sought. 
He can refuse or not, as he sees fit. If the world’s heart ts 
broken, he will break it. If the world’s hope of peace shall die, 
he will kill it. Will he dare to do it; and if so, why? 

We have a written Constitution. Other nations have not. 
Our powers are limited; theirs are not. The provisions of 


this covenant should be and must be construed in the light of 
this difference. If our agents have not protected the interests 
of our people, this body sheuld do it. We should make it plain 
that we are not and can not be bound to do that which our 
Constitution says we can not do. We should not make the 
Constitution a cloak to shun duty or responsibility; but we 
must remember that it was adopted by the people for their own 
safety. Its limitations were imposed by them upon their repre- 
sentatives. There is a growing disregard for the Constitution 
that ought to be stopped. This is not confined to men of low de- 

Men in high station spurn its restraints and limitations. If 
ands in the way of what we want or what we think ought to 
be done, we say, “Away with it.” Some time ago I received a let- 
ter from a minister of the gospel whom, of all men, should urge 
obedience and respect for law. He urged the ratification of 
this covenant as it was. I suggested that some serious consti- 
tutional objections had been made to it, and that I proposed to 
sive them careful study. He wrote Back suggesting that the 
Constitution is a very convenient excuse for opposition to the 
league, but, if the Constitution stands in the way, the Consti- 
tution must go. That is treason to this Republic and means 
the everthrow of orderly government. It would be a sad out- 
come of this war if one of its results should be the uprooting 
of ithe Government of the most perfect and efficient Republic 
of the world’s history and the highest expression of democracy. 
That must not be. 

As I said before, with the high and lofty purpose of this 
covenant every American is in hearty accord. The prevention 
of war and the maintenance of peace is the hope of the world. 
The empty sleeves and lost limbs, the sightless eyes and dis- 
tigured faces, the weakened bodies and bent forms of the best 
and bravest of the land, the bereaved mothers and wives and 
sorrowing homes, the mute headstones of the battle fields of 
Kurope—all plead the horrors of war, and the burden of taxes 
through the ages will tell of its waste. Not everything labeled 
“neace,” however, means peace. Human nature is the same 
to-day that it was a theusand years ago, and in any proposal 
for peace there may be the germs of war. The good should be 
kept, the bad thrown away. ‘There is wisdom, teo, in counsel. 
No man or set of men should assume to have all the wisdom of 
the world in themselves, and while the President of the United 
States is entitled to every consideration by virtue of his great 
«bility and the high office which he holds, yet he does not com- 


cree, 


it St 


bine within himself all the knowledge and wisdom of mankind, 
and his mere dietum that this treaty, without change, is the 


world’s best hope is not all convincing. 
Let us look at some cf the terms and provisions of this 
covenant and the suggestions made to meet objections to thenr 
The British Empire has six votes and this Republic one. 
If there is one principle recognized as fundamental by all na- 
tions in their dealings with each other, it is that each nation 
| of every other nation in its independence and as a 


; the equi 
sovereign entity, no matter how small its domain nor how great 
; power. All free and independent nations act and deal with 
each other as equals. This is essential to peace and harmony 
and has always been so until now. It is the great safeguard 
of small nations. This covenant destroys this principle of 
equality. It takes one nation and sets it apart by itself as a 
superior sovereignty, leaving all others upon the humble plane 
of equalit: We have heretofore laughed or sneered at the 
bullying air of the Britisher, but we can not do it any more. 
We confess his superiority. We agree that Haiti and Hejaz 
are our equals, but confess that we are inferior to the British 
Empire. lor the purposes of this covenant, the British Empire 
is recognized as six sovereignties, while this great Republic 
j 


s but one. The British Empire is a perpetual member of the 
council and can prevent any action on any important matter by 
its one vote there. The British Empire is represented in the as- 
sembly by one vote, and it also has five other representatives, each 
one of which can block action upon almost any important matter. 
This is bound to give rise to charges of bad faith and double- 
dealing. It will lead to trouble, disputes, and to war. I would 
weleome Canada as an equal among the nations of the world, 
but until she is such let her take her proper place as a part 
of the British Empire and not have the power of an independent 
in addition to her power and prestige as a part of 


&a 
‘ 





vereignty 
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the British Empire. Let the British Empire be not six put o 


severeignty no greater than Hejaz, no less than the United 
States. This is fundamental in national dealings, and |] 1 
never confess by my vote that this Nation is inferior ty 4) 
British Empire in severeignty. I will not justify the sneoeriy 
claim in foreign lands, “An Englishman is superior to 
American, and the American admits it.” 

Many peoples and nations are impressed by show, pomp, and 


claims of superiority. What a sorry showing we will mak 
the march of the world confessing to all our inferiority. 
American may not be any better than the Arab of Hejaz, bu: 
is the equal of any Englishman that ever trod the earth. |; 
I confess otherwise I feel that I am unworthy to represent t})-,; 
citizenship. We have millions of naturalized citizens who 4) 
loyal patriotic Americans and believe their acquired citiye 
ship to be the best on earth. What will they say, how will they 
feel, when they go to their old home and boast of their ciij 
ship to have it pointed out to them that their own Riders Lent 
admits that they are inferior to the British? If there is .)), 
thing in this covenant more insidiously dangerous than this j; 
vidious provision I do not know what it is. It makes intricie 
and double-dealing easy and probable and will inevitably lead 
te disputes, charges of bad faith, and probably worse. {1 
have a dispute with the British Empire of course it wil! 
transferred to the assembly under the covenant. We and ihe 
British Empire will stand aside but the five votes of Britain 
parts will be cast against us. How can that be justified? In 
fact, in any dispute between the British Empire and any count 
such dispute will go to the assembly and the two disputanis 
will have to stand aside, but still there will be five votes ren: 
senting parts of the British Empire te vote on such dispute. 

The President says this six-vote power of the British E11) 
is unimportant, but what are the facts? And I want to empl: 
size these facts. Every dispute between members of the leagu 
can be transferred to the assembly by either party to it. ‘Ih: 
action of the assembly is determined by a majority vote, 
exeluding the disputants and including the concurrence of «ll 
the other members of the council represented in the assembly. 
In every dispute between other countries the British Empire 
and its parts have six votes and we have one. The possibili- 
ties of such pewer are many and great. In every disput: 
between the British Empire and any country other than ours 
the British Empire, through its parts, will have five votes. ‘Th 
other disputant will have none and we will have one. I) in) 
dispute between the British Empire and our country her juris 
would have five votes and we would have none. Is there im 
unbiased mind that can not see the substantial advantag: to 
the British Empire of these six votes, and her superior i: 
tance in the eyes of all the other members of the leagu ( 
especially the small States? 

I understand that a reservation has been prepare: 
will meet that phase of the situation. Mr. President, I do not 
know what may be the fate of that reservation, but I propose 
to vote at the first opportunity I have to do away, so fur is ! 
can, with this inferiority. If this amendment is not adv) ted, 
then, of course, I shall vote for the reservation. But, Mr. 
President, I do not see how any reservation can be prepared 
that will meet what, to my mind, is the fundamental feature 
this discrimination—that is, the recognition of the superior 


\r 


rity 


of 

sovereignty and superiority of the citizenship of the Bri 

Empire as compared with our own. 
How does the President further answer this? He polis to 


some fine Canadian fellows across the street and says, “ Dow! 
you think those fine fellows should be allowed a vote whc' 
allow Panama and Cuba a vote?” Of course there is a lou 
shout of approval. But when the people go home and t! nk 
about it they begin to feel “ sheepish,” as we say. The br 
Empire has one vote the same as Panama or the same 
Canada is a part of the British Empire and so is repres 
by that vote. Why should they be given another vote 2! 
Californian not? I am not concerned especially that = ( 
dian is made superior to the Panaman, but I would |! 
have it explained why he is made superior to the Am 
I would like to vote to reduce the British Empire to our 
The President has made it so that this is about impossible 
so I am going to vote to place this Nation on an equality 
the highest. Our soldier boys did not fight and suff in 
Purope to elevate British citizenship and debase Americ: =m 
Others may vote this way and look them in the f Face ani ft 
them they are the bravest soldiers and the finest citizens 
world, but I will net. 


A vote for the covenant officially 


superl: 


as it is, is to say 


sritish citizenship and British sovereignty are supe [ 1 
Ameriean citizenship and American sovereignty. That 


not do, 
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Mr. President, I listened with much interest to the splendid 
nd uble address of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas]. 
He has pointed out provisions in this treaty and compact which, 
onstrued in connection with the superior voting power of the 
tvitish Empire, should have the most careful and the most 
arnest consideration of the Senate; and I think it will have 
efore the treaty is finally acted upon. 

No one Claims that this is a perpetual league, even if it is hoped 


it it may be. It is not sought to create a new nation. The 
rit of withdrawal is recognized. This is as it should be. No 


tion should be kept in if it is dissatisfied and wants to get out. 

ro attempt to do so would mean trouble and war. There should 
no uneertainty about this or how it is to be done. The right 
vithdrawal is expressly provided for upon two years’ notice, 

it does not stop with such a simple, plain declaration, but 


member of the league may, after two years’ notice of its intention 
do, withdraw from the league, provided that all its international 
itions and all its obligations under this coyenant shall have been 
d at the time of its withdrawal. 
o is to determine whether a nation has fulfilled its obli- 
mis or not? Must that be left to the council? If so, would 
jection prevent a decision and thereby keep a nation in 
eague indefinitely against its will? Would we stay in a 
e if we wanted to get out? Surely not. Do we want others 
ide for us when or how we shall get out? I think not. 
\ e need fear that we will not comply with our obligations. 


ill do it just as surely out of the league as we will in it. | 


ition should be the sole judge of when it shall withdraw, 
withdraws from the league it should be held to its obli- 

ns in the same way as nations are usually held to their obli- 
This should be made clear to avoid disputes. This will 
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war, promote peace, and bring joy to the heart of the | 


Senator from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr] the other day elo- 
. forcefully, and strongly claimed that the compact means 
ach nation is the sole judge of its right to withdraw, that 
it this when it was originally presented, that it means it 
ith the limitation that we can not out except upon 
ars’ notice. There are others, however, who contend that 
not appear plain that each nation is the sole judge us to 
shall withdraw. I am in favor of making it plain, not 
it to a matter of construction by men in the future, who 
k at these things differently from the Senator from Dela- 
nd whe will look solely to the compact and the resolution 
fication to determine its meaning. 
\merican people prize the Monroe doctrine. They believe 
They consider it essential to peace and feel that it has 
uch for their safety and for the safety of the Western 
sphere. They will not consent to its impairment, and they 
that this covenant shall clearly and fully recognize it. 
yenant says: 


fo 


ng in this covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of 
tional engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or regional 
indings like the Monroe doctrine, for securing the maintenance 


] ink this language does recognize the Monroe 
er it is to be classed as a regional understanding or not, 
<pressly recognized by name. Able, patriotic men, men 
eater knowledge than I in international matters, have 
ibout this. There should be no uncertainty upon a mat- 
such tremendous importance. Our understanding of it 
he declared, so that all may know our position, and so 
i©@ men of the future may know it. This is certain. 
the Monroe doctrine is is not defined. It 
of to attempt to define it, but the United States should 
ressly recognized as the sole judge of what the Monroe 

is. If a dispute should arise under the covenant, as 
is, aS to its meaning, that dispute would go to the coun- 
irbitration, or to the assembly, and thus the wiiole Mon- 


«trine be brought into question and rest upon the de- 
ition of other nations. This we will not permit. We 
© the sole judge as to what the Monroe doctrine is. It is 


rly our doctrine. We have announced it, we have made 
enlarge it as occasion demands. We are the sole judges 
application. It is really a domestic policy declared, main- 
and followed for our own peace, safety, and protection. 

it May not be a regional understanding, it is regional in its 
‘tion. Our people cherish it as vital to their own defense 

' the preservation of the Western Hemisphere from ex- 
aggression. They will not give it up; they will allow 
‘else to interpret it, and this should be made plain to all 
s in any covenant we enter. Not only should it be recog- 

i by name, but our right to interpret it and declare what it 
ould be clearly recognized. To do so is to promote peace, 
s out of war, and give added assurance to the mothers of 





then, beyond any controversy? 
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the land that their boys will not be taken from peaceful 
to the battle front, either here or across the sea. To leave our 
position uncertain or doubtful in spect is to increase 
the danger of disputes and war, with all that it means in broken 
hearts, desolated homes, and bloody battle fields. Common 
sense, human nature, and experience surely teach this. TI shall 
vote for a reservation declaring clearly :our position on this 
important question. ‘ 

Some urge that the covenant brings domestic questions in one 


homes 


this xr 


Way or another within the jurisdiction of the league. The first 
draft, I thought, left this in doubt. This one, to my mind, does 
not. It now expressly provides: 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, and is 


found by the council, to arise out of a matter which by international lav 
is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the council sh 
so report and shall make no recommendation as to its settlement 

There are those, however, who, construing the covenant as i 
whole, do think that domestic questions may be made subject to 
the decision of the league. They are wise men, learned men, 
patriotic men. They may be right. I may be wrong. Why not 
make it so plain that there can be no doubt?) What are domestic 
questions and how they shall be dealt with ought to be and must 
be determined by each nation for itself. Our people are noi 
willing that any other nation or group of nations should tell us 
how we shall deal with immigration, tariff, education, naturializa 
tion, and other kindred questions. If they seek to do so there 
will be trouble. Is not it better for us, better for the world, 
and better for peace to leave nothing in this regard to uncer 
tainty, nothing to construction, nothing to mere unexpressed or 
unrecorded understanding? I think so. 

Article 10 is viciously attacked as subversive of our liberty of 
action, as requiring us to make war upon the command of other 
nations, and as compelling us to send our boys to fight on for- 
eign soil in controversies in which we have no concern, and as 
depriving Congress of its power and discretion under the Con- 
stitution to make or not make war, the occasion arises, 
Those who support article 10 do not advocate anything of this 
kind, but deny that it has any such meaning. Why not say so, 
If this is the crux of the whole 


as 


| covenant, as the President has so often stated, why not make its 


doctrine, | 


was, no doubt, | 


ne UEEE 


meaning plain if it can be done? Can we afford to deal lightly 
with any provision of such tremendous import? I can net grasp 
the motive or character of the man who would allow pride of 
opinion or devotion to a peculiar form of expression to trifle 
with the peace and destinies of nations. I do not see the dangers 
in article 10 that some fear, nor do I see the benefit from it that 
others point out, but I can see no excuse for not making plain 
what we understand it to require of us. It reads as follows: 





The members of the league undertake to respect and preserve 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existi: 
politica: independence of all members of the league. In case of an 
such agzression, or in case of any threat or danger of such rYeOSSIO 
the council shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall 


be fulfilled. 

In construing it we must keep in mind the provision relating 
to the unanimous action by the council, which is 
where otherwise expressly 


follows: 


as 


Except provided in this covenant, or by 


the terms of the present treaty, decisions at any meeting of the 
assembly or of the council shall require the agreement of all the mem- 
bers of the league represented at the meeting. 

Some construe the first sentence as if if stood alone. ‘This 
ean not be, because no nation is to act alone. The two sen- 
tences must be taken together to determine our obligation and 


now and when it shall be fulfilled. 

No definite action can be or is to be taken under this article 
until the council advises what it is to be. We are a member of 
the council. The council can give no advice until all 
If anything is sought of us we must agree to it before there is 


agree, 


any advice from the council and before we can be required 
to do anything. If we do not think we should do any 
thing, we are not bound to do it, legally or morally. Ever) 


nation that goes into the league knows that no member of the 
council is required to agree to any particular course of acti 
and if it does not do so it can not justly be charged with fai 
to comply with its agreement or with dishonorable action, 
until our representative on the council agrees to 
course of action we are not bound legally or morally to do any 
thing. 

There is no decision by the council until everybodys 
upon it. I may be dull; I may be obtuse; but I can see no othe 
construction to be placed upon section 10. This I conceiy 
would be the action under article 10 if a nation of Europe were 
to make an attack upon another. The council would be called 
together. If some member should propose that we send an 
army across the sea to cooperate with others, our representative 
would say, “No, gentlemen; this does not threaten our peace 
or safety; it is your own peculiar concern; you are near the 


hia 
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scene of conilict; your peace and safety are affected; you can 
deal with it fully and more easily and cheaply than we can. 
Furthermore, I have no authority to declare or make war or 
raise armies. That must be done by Congress and I shall and 
can consent to nothing of this kind until Congress authorizes 
me to do so.” This would be in harmony with our traditions 
and policies and with the Monroe doctrine and eur Constitu- 
tion, with both of which other nations and people must be pre- 
sumed to be familiar. 

“ But,” says some one, “ what if it should be proposed that we 
send an army of a hundred thousand men across the sea to fight 
for some other country and our representative on the council 
should give its consent to it.” Then, Mr. President, we would 
not be bound legally to do it, because neither the council nor any 
such representative can declare war for us. But if a nation 
can be bound morally to do what it is not legally bound to do, 
then we and Congress would be morally bound to do what our 
representative had given his consent to. It is easy for us to 
Say now in grandiloquent fashion that every obligation we make 
we willfulfill. If we believe this we should be extremely careful 
what we promise; because I say, as my deliberate judgment, that 
no Congress of the United States will ever declare war and send 
an Army across the sea to fight in a cause that does not directly 
concern us and in which our peace and safety are not threatened, 
and the people would soon get rid of it if it did. Believing this, 
as I do, I shail vote to save my country from such an embarrass- 
ing Let us make sure of our political independence ; 
let us preserve inviolate our right of sovereign action; and let 
us Save ourselves from the very appearance of dishonorable ac- 


situation. 


tio! This makes for peace and not for war. 
“ But,” some one says, “it is inconceivable that our repre- 
sentative would give his consent to anything of this kind.” I 


have seen so many inconceivable things done of late years by 

nin high position that I am not willing to intrust the des- 
tiny and honor of our Republic and the lives of our sons to the 
ill or discretion of any man acting in a foreign capital 4,000 





miles away. I remember when a bill was pending in this body 
before we entered the war to pass the war-making power of 


Congress on to the President that a proposal was made to amend 

providing that certain things should not be done by 

nt. The Senator from Massachusetts opposed the 
id: 


and said 


4} ' 
he § 


amendment 





I think it is very undesirable when we are asked by the President to 
cive him certain powers to accompany the authority with a statement 
that he must not do that which he knows he can not do without com- 
mitting an act of war and going beyond his constitutional powers. I 
‘ thing to justify Congress in taking that position. 

And when asked: 

You do not expect it to done in this instance? 

Mr. Lopce said: 

I certainly uo not; far from it 


Al 10 days this very thing was done. No, Mr. 


And yet within 

President, the people wisely placed the making of war and the 

raising of armies in the control of their chosen representatives, 
d until they change it I want to see it kept there. When 

they say they want this power placed under the control of for- 


eiguers and a man appointed by the Executive and respon- 
sive only to his will, it will be all right. Our Nation will then 
cease to exist; Americanism will be gone. That day, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will never come. The President said in one of his speeches 


that no one expected us to interfere, for instance, in disputes in 
the Balkans; that the nations near there would take care of 
such a situation. He aiso said that if such a dispute spread so 
that it became our concern we would enter it whether we were 
in the league or not. Then why have article 10 at all, and if 
we are to have why not express in clear terms this very 
idea, because it is the idea of the American people? It is the 
idea expressed by the President himself, 


it, 





I h: here the language of the President. I am going to 
read it. This is from the President’s speech at Salt Lake City: 

Let us go into particulars, therefore. These gentlemen say, “‘ We 
do not want the United States awn into every little European 
squabble.” Why, of course do not, and under the league of nations 
it is entirely within our choice whether we will be or not. 

Yet the other day the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats] 
declared that our obligation under the first sentence of article 


10 was complete, and that the only power that Congress had 
the only discretion that it had was to determine whether 
external aggression had occurred, and then our obligation was 
complete. Yet the President said: 
Why, of course we do not, and under the league of 
tirely within our choice whether we will be or not. 
The normal processes of the action of the leagus 


or 
nations it is en 


are certainly to be 








iis: When trouble arises in the Balkans, when somebody sets up a 
fire somewhere in Central Europe among those little nations which are, 
e time being, looking upon one another with a good deal of 

J and suspicion because the passions of the world have not 
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cooled—whenever that happens tiie council of th« 
to the best method of putting out the fire. 

if you want to put out a fire in the Balkans, if you want to 
out the smoldering flame in some part of Central Europe, you d 
send to the United States for troops. 

Well, we hope they would not do it; and if they did, wo 
would not send them. But why put us in a position who); 
if the contention of some is correct, we may be called ' 
to do so? 

The President further says: 

The council of the league selects the powers which are most 
most available, most suitable, and selects them only at thei 
consent, so that the United States would in no such circums; ( 
conceivably be drawn in, unless the flame spread to the world. And 
would they then be ieft out, even if they were not members of +); 
league? You have seen the fire spread to the world once, and did no 
you go in? If you saw it spread again, if you saw buman liberty 
imperiled, would you wait to be a member of the league to go in* 

Then, why do we need the league? Of what effect 
Of course, so far as the provisions of article 10 are concerned 
if the same conditions were to arise that arose two year; 


league will conf, 


azo 


we would go in, and probably we wovld go in muc! ore 
promptly than we then did. 

The President further says: 

Why, the whole thing goes directly to the conscience of the 


If the fight is big enough to draw the United States in, I predi: 
they will be drawn in anyhow; and if it is not big enough to 
them in inevitably, they can go in or stay out according to « 
decision. 

And yet the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] says 11 
judgment does not run counter to that of the President 
least. In the White House conference with the Preside: 
the close of the discussion with reference to our obligations 
article 10, this colloquy occurred: 

Senator BRANpDEGEE. Then, on a call from the council for us 
form our international contract under article 10, if Congress do: 


favor performing it, you think we would not be subject to critici hy 
other members of the league? : 
The Presipent. Oh, we might be subject to criticism: but | 


Congress wouid be at liberty to form its own judgment us t 
cumstances. 

Senator BRaNpDEGEE. I agree with you entirely, and under ou 
tution Congress would have to do so. 

The Presipext. Yes; that is understood by all. 

Well, Mr. President, let us write that understanding 
no man now or hereafter can misunderstand our positio 
do not knew what the censtruction of other nations 
Future representatives of this and other countries may read 
differently. Let us make it plain by a record that can n 
misunderstood and that will never be erased. Article 10 ougl 
not to bein this covenant at all. No clause, sentence, paragraph, 
or section of the covenant depends uponit. It could be tak« 
and the remainder stand unaffected. We would have a 
of nations with all the powers and duties provided in th 
nant except the provision against external aggression. | 
ments are restricted, if disputes are arbitrated or settled | 
council, What danger is there of aggression? I can see | 
tle. That would be a splendid structure to start with. It would 
go a long way toward peace without pledging us to medile | 
every aggressive attack anywhere in the world. Article 1!) 
now written, instead of being the heart of the league is a cau 


t 


It is the safeguard of the fruits of an aut 


of discord. 
oligarchy. 
The covenant is strangely silent as to the way of 1: r 
our representatives in the council and the assembly. Th 
mean nothing to the other countries, but under our sys! 
portant appointments by the President usually must be had 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 0! 
only surmise that the President expects to assume the 
to appoint these representatives without consulting w 
Senate. This is in line with his methods and his studi 
regard of the people’s representatives. If this league ‘ 
tions is to represent the peoples of the world, the me! 
the assembly and the council should be selected by tlic | 
otherwise they will constitute simply an oligarchy repres' > 
the opinions and will of the appointing power. Our rep! asl 
tives should be men of the greatest ability, widest exp 
inquestioned Americanism, and intensely alive to Uk 
of humanity. It is not theirs to represent the Presiden 
United States but the people. They will hold within 
power the very destinies of this Republic and they sho 
elected by the people and responsible only to them. Ul 
is provided by law, they should be appointed by the Pr 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The! l- 
tion of ratification should contain the following P 


which I intend to offer, unless the chairman of the ¢ 
proposes something of the kind: 


That the representatives of the United States in_ the 
the assembly shall be appointed by the President and with i 
and consent of the Senate until otherwise provided by law. 


cour 


b 
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shantung brings a blush of shame to the cheek of every 
st man and will go down through the ages as the foulest 

. upon our boasted civilization. China declared war upon 
Germany at the earnest solicitation of the allied nations and 
our most friendly assurances. Thousands of her citizens 
ered humble but effective service in the war. When it 
| she had no reason to expect treatment as an enemy 
ry, but this is what she received. Japan coveted Shan- 
“It has those natural resources which she needs. She 
ade a secret agreement with England, France, and Italy 
under which they were to help her despoil their ally. When the 
Wi nded Japan claimed Shantung with its 40,000,000 people, 
‘+c vreat area, vast resources, and a shrine precious to every 
Chinaman. This claim was upheld by the Allies. The United 
States protested, but finally gave way and sanctioned this inter- 
national robbery and wrote the most dishonorable page in our 
istory. It is a deed of eternal infamy. The price of our ap- 
proval Was Japan’s signature to the covenant of the league of 
: ns. One is led to wonder if anything good can come from 
4 union secured by such dishonorable bargains. I do not want to 
ust to the President. He did not approve this crime. He 

loes not do it now. No one justifies it. All denounce it, but what 
an be done? The committee presents an amendment restoring 
Shantung to China. It is inconceivable that Japan will acquiesce. 
She has Shantung and she will hold it. We will not go to war 
ake her give it up. She has promised to restore it to 

(‘] She may do so; but if she does I fear it will only be 
the shadow that China will get. What should we do? Shall 
not only a useless thing, but one that may also do a great 

1 ‘harm? Frankly, I do not know what I ought to do. 
If we adopt the amendment it may kill the treaty. I do not 
\ t to do that, and yet I shudder at the thought of making an 

| record of shame by voting to approve this infamy. I 
wi t do so unless I am convinced that it is the wisest, the 
esi, and the most patriotic thing to do. Nations go to war 

e their honor. Can they afford to dishonor themselves 

victorious peace? 

President tells the people that failure to ratify the cove- 
is the cause of business disturbance and labor unrest. He 
xpects the people to believe this, and that it will all disappear 
ith ratification. This claim can not be disproved, but it is 
hard to characterize it properly and respectfully. Common 
sens’ and human experience reject it. England is in the throes 
of the greatest strike in its history, even though it has ratified 
the treaty. Nothing in the dispatches indicates that the cove- 
nant for a league of nations has had anything to do with bring- 
ing nbout this controversy. Of course, a more settled and 
certuin condition will come when this matter is disposed of, and 
Tam sure the Senate desires to dispose of it as soon as it can 
be done with the consideration due such an important matter. 
Personally I am ready and anxious to vote upon it, and would 
rls have foregone these remarks if it would have hastened 
a vole. When this treaty is disposed of there will confront us 
for solution the greatest and most difficult questions that ever 
confronted any people. They will tax our ability, our wisdom, 
our statesmanship, and our patriotism to the utmost, and 
we accept er reject this covenant will have but little 
effect upon these problems, but we ought to give them con- 
sideration without delay. 

The President tells the people that the world will sink into 
chi the United States does not enter the league of nations, 
il hopes to frighten the people to force the Senate to action. 
ite will give its consent to the covenant, and if the 
States does not entersthe league the President will be 
that prevents it and not the Senate. The danger to 
le covenant to-day comes from the President himself. It rests 
ith him and the friends of a league of nations whether we 
enter it or net. He insists that the covenant must be accepted 
by the Senate exactly as he has sent it to us. I know and his 
Iriends know and he enght to know that if reservations are not 
adopted the covenant will be rejected in its entirety. If, in- 
steal of trying to areuse the people against the Senate, he 
| seek to reach a fair and honorable understanding with it, 
Licre would be but little trouble. Senators are just as devoted 
‘0 the cause of peace as he. They abhor war as intensely as he. 


\ 


wo 


They love humanity and seek to alleviate its sorrows and suffer- 
Ins much as he. They are as patriotic and as devoted to 
the rests of this country as he and they are as proud of its 
leak ip and as jealous of its standing among the nations of 
the rid as he. Many of them are as able, as learned, and as 
~“bericnced in statesmanship and international relations as he, 
It not re so. They would weleome his cooperation. While 
he has been seeking to arouse the people against them, Sen- 
ng lave been studying the questions, counseling together ; 


ol as partisans, but as patriots and Americans they have 
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determined that reservations must be made to safeguard the 
rights, the welfare, the peace, and honor of this country. These 
reservations are going to be adopted. The Senate will give its 
consent to the treaty with its patriotic advice, and if the treaty 
is not ratified and the United States fails to enter the league 
of nations Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
alone will prevent it. He can do so if he will. When the Sen- 
ate acts the question will indeed be presented to him to “ ratify 
or reject.” He, and he alone, will have to meet that issue. He 
can refuse to ratify and kill the treaty and compact, but the 
people, posterity, humanity, and the world will know that he 
did it rather than accept any change. His party friends know 
that this is the situation in the Senate. They should tell him 
plainly, bluntly, and promptly of it when he is able to receive 
that advice. We hope this may be soon, and every Senator is 
praying for the speedy recovery of the President from the illness 
which has now overtaken him. 

The President says he does not want to go “hat-in-hand” to 
Germany and beg her to approve any reservations. Nobody 
wants to do it. He would not have to do it; but he ought to 
have thought of this befere entwining the covenant in the 
treaty. Germany is not a member of the league of nations. 
She is not one of the signatories to the covenant. She has 
net been invited to enter the league; she may never be 
admitted to it, but when she does come in she will have to 
accept the covenant as it is at the time.she is admitted. Now 
she is not concerned in it. If any of the provisions of the treaty 
dependent upon the covenant were changed by these reserva 
tions, she might have to approve such changes; but she is not 
interested at all in the terms of the covenant. The Senator 
from Montana said a few days ago that “we can amend this 
covenant in any way that we see fit without consulting Germany 
the day after we ratify the treaty, but that we can make no 
change in it now without Germany's consent.” That is too 
profound for me. I can not see any justice or logic in it. The 
allied nations are the only ones interested. They will approve 
without delay if they need the league as the President says they 
do, and when they approve Germany can not complain. Even 
if her consent must be had, the supreme council can order her 
to give it as it ordered her a short time ago to change her con- 
stitution. She would accede just as she acceded to that re- 
quest. She signed this treaty under orders, and if her further 
consent is necessary to any reservations we may make, that 
consent should be given under orders, and will be given. Surely 
the people that sent 3,000,000 men to conquer Germany are not 
now to be frightened by the vanquished. Germany can not 
scare us into a treaty which we do not want when she could not 
resist our boys on the battle field. 

The strength of the desire in this country for a league of 
nations rests upon the wish to avoid war and keep our boys 
at home. The President makes his strongest plea when he says 
he does not want our boys in khaki to be sent across the 
sea to fight and die. Of course, he does not want this done; 
neither do I, nor does any Senator on this floor, whether on 
the other side of the aisle or on this side. 

He says if we do not take this covenant as it is, our boys 
must go to war. I say that if the meaning of this covenant is 
made certain and clear, peace is made more sure. Which is 
right? The President stands for uncertainty. I plead for cer- 
tainty. Uncertainty in compacts leads te disputes among na- 
tions. Disputes lead te war. Clearness and certainty make for 
peace and harmony. I appeal to the good sense of our people 
to say which policy will more surely keep our boys at home. 

What do the boys in khaki say about it? They do not want 
to go back. They are also largely against the league of nations. 
They did their work well, but they do not want to go back to 
settle any disputes in Europe that do not involve our safety and 
security, and they believe the league ties us to the quarrels and 
disputes of Europe. They resent the delay in making peace, 
and this is one reason why they are against the covenant. I 
admit that it is not a very valid argument against it. I admit 
that it is not very logical, yet it is a very natural reason. As 
one said to me, “ We could see no reason to take as long to 
make the treaty as it took us to whip the Hun when we got at 
it.” Did you ever think that this is true? Chateau-Thierry 
was fought in the middle of July. On November 11, less than 
four months later, Germany was on her knees. The peace 
treaty was not signed until June 28, 1919, or over seven months 
from the signing of the armistice. It took eur boys less than 
four months to whip Germany, and it took the President more 
than seven months to make a treaty of peace. 

Mr. President, the heart of this covenant is not force and 
coercion, but public conciliation, open consideration of interna- 
tional disputes and provision for their settlement by arbitration 
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Is ion. ‘the Senate will keep the good in this 
heartily in favor of public discussion of 


| disputes and their settlement by conciliation and 
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arbitration Harmony and good feeling will be fostered among 
nations by the action taken here. The moral forces of the 
world W by rshaled for peace. Our Nation will act freely 


and contribute of its wealth, resources, and 
of the world and the 


sa disinterestedly 


scene for the rehabilitation and stability 

preservation of its civilization. Our political independence will 
he maintained, our sovereignty unimpaired, and real, genuine 
unulloyed Americanism will lead the world from the horrors of 
war into the bright sunlight of universal peace. 
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every mother, wife, sister, and sweetheart in the eye without 
flinching und say to them that I voted my convictions as to 
What is best to keep their loved ones at home and out of war; 
snd T can y to every American citizen that I voted in the 
way I thought best to put the wealth, power, resources, and 

fluence of this great country back of world peace and at the 
same til insure our peace and tranquillity, preserve our soy- 
ereignty a independence under the Constitution of the 
fathers, save our Nation from any charge of dishonor under 
this cover and nnd make him proud to be an 
American. 

Mr ENROOT. Mr. President, if any Member of this bedy 
were asked to name 2 half dozen of the inost distinguished law- 
vers of this body I think there would always be included in 
that half dezen the names of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH | Senator from Delaware [Mr. Woxrcorr]. This 
week the Sen as had the benefit of the construction by each 
of monn di\ti guished Senators of article 10 as they viewed it; 

1 I wish \p t a little of the time ef the Senate in bringing 
het ve it th\ constructions that these Senators have given to 
this article. 

The Senatos from Delaware [Mr. Wotcort], his speech of 
ast Wednesday, after discussing article 10 at some length, used 
this language: 

These considerati« ierefore prompt me to take the view that, 

nsidered in the | of the whole covenant and its purposes, several 

n on the initiative of the respective nations in keeping article 10 

s in no wise ntemplated In othe r words, whatever is done or sug- 

ested to be done in keeping the obligations of article 10 is to be the 

sult ( he 1u0n judgment the council, arrived at affer joint 
liberatior 

Aside fr these general considerations, I am, in the second place, 

cibly led to the conclusion that the obligation of the first sentence 
of the arti rest individually on the nations, because of the 
peculiar nd sentence That sentence provides: 

‘In case « such aggression or in ca of any threat or danger of 

zgression the council shall advise upon the means by which this 
t gation shall be lled.”’ 

If there is extern: gression by one nation against another, then the 

© occurs Which article 10 contemplates. When a contract provides 

shall be done in a certain case, it is a sound rule of construction 

t nothing other than that provided shall be done. The principle falls 

the legal rule of * Expressio unius exclusio alterius.’’ Now, in 
se of external aggression, the article provides that the council 

ill advise upon the means by which the obligation is to be fulfilled. 

irl] d unmistakably conveys the idea that where there is ex- 
eg on by one nation against another anything that is to be 
done in th e league covenant in repelling the aggression 

! ght the to be done only within the scope of the 

v riven |! tt 

By the « language of the article, therefore, as contained in this 

t f in addition to the general csemasdnanaiten applicable, the 

n to 1 to be beyond all peradventure of doubt that 
there is no obligation upon any member of the league to do anything in 
hedie » of article 10 pt as it falls within the program laid down 

the council the giving of the advice, 

A litth 1 r he l 

Therefore it seem ear to 1 that when the external aggression has 
een co itted ( nation in violation of the provisions of article 10, 

est iy member of the league to immediutely rush to the 

nse of the aggrieved nation ; that the council, in considering the case, 

1 only give advice, in which case still there is no duty upon any par- 

tion to follow the advice, 


from Delaware so 
at there is no obligation whatever upon 
lens to preserve the territorial integrity or 
- 
i 


In other words, the distinguished Senator 
onstrues article 10 tl 
I 


individual na 


j 


41 
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political independenc e of any member of the league. 
ore let us see what is the construction of the distinguished 
nator from Montana, given just two days previous to the 
pe ech of the Senator from Delaware upon this same article. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] states: 

Under the first sentence of article 10, I repeat, our obligation is abso- 
lute and perfect whenever a war of aggression is made against any other 
member of the league. 

And a few moments later he said: 

I assert that whenever this country is in any manner called upon, or 


it is suggested that its obligation under article 10 has arisen, the Con- 
gress of the United States determines whether the condition set out 
under article 10 exists, namely, whether the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of another member of the league is 
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threatened by aggression. If it is, then it is the duty of the 1 
States, under this treaty, te do whatever is reasonably necessyry 
its part to prevent that threat from being accomplished, 

The Senator from Delaware undertakes to show that 


article 10 there is no obligation, but that the United s 
is a free agent. The Senator from Montana, on the other 
construes the obligation as absolute and several. 

After giving the construction of both of those Senator 
I read, Mr. President, just a few words from a speech of | 
dent Wilson delivered at Des Moines on September 6, 1915 
Says: 

I have been a student of the English language all my life, | 
not see a single obscure sentence in the whole document. So; 
men either have not read it or do not understand the E nglish | neg 
but, fortunately, on the right- hand page it is printed in Keng! 


en the left-hand page it is printed in French. Now, if thy 
understand English, Y hope they will get a French dictionary id 





the meaning on that side, 
Mr. President, it is not for me to suggest which of 


tinguished Senators—the Senator from Montana or the s 
from Delaware—merits this criticism of the President. 1]; 
for me to suggest which one of them he charges with not 
able to understand the English language. It is not for mn. 
gest which of those distinguished Senators he thinks ov 
study the French version, not being able to understand tl: 
lish one; but it would seem, Mr. President, that because 
directly opposite constructions given by these two distineuis 


Senators, President Wilson thinks that one of them 
put in the kindergarten class. 
Mr. President, that was what I rose to call atten! I 


want to add just this word, however: 

That construction given by the Senator from Del:y 
merited that construction, would leave article 10 exa 
the reservation that is proposed would leave it. The res 
tion that the President denounced at Salt Lake City wou 


article 10 the exact meaning that the Senator from Delay 
says that it now has. If that be so, with the Senator's 
tinguished colleague giving it a different construction, 


should the Senator from Delaware object to a reservation 
his construction? If, on the other hand, the Senator fro: 
tana has given the correct construction of article 10—and I 1 
very sure that he has—I agree with him fully that the obligati: 
of the first sentence of article 10 is absolute; that our obligatio 
is several as well as joint. I agree with him that if the treat 
be ratified without amendment or reservation, whenever 
casion arises, whenever the territorial integrity of any 
of the league shall be impaired or its political independen 
stroyed, the United States will not be permitted to inquir 
the justice of the cause or the merits of the controversy. A 
states, there will be but one question that the United * 
would be permitted to determine, and that is whether ther 
been an external aggression. If the answer be in the afli) 

all of the forces of the United States must be used to 
that territorial integrity or political independence. 

As I believe that that is the correct construction, il 
amazing to me that a single Senator on either side of tli 
would for a moment contemplate obligating the United > 
to the extent that article 10 commits us. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 40 ! 

p. m.) the Senate, as in legislative session, adjou 
Monday, October 6, 1919, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


\] 





HOUSE OF REPRESENT, ATIVES. 
Friwpay, October 3, 1919. 


House met at 12 sided k noon. 
tey. Henry N. Couden, D. 


The 

The Chaplain, I 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, source of every high and nobl 
quicken our minds and hearts by Thy spirit, that we 
forward with the new day to larger conquests and achi 
for ourselves as individuals and for our Republic, U! 
world may be a little better that we have thought and : 

The heart of the Nation is stirred with anxiety and sy!) ; 
for our President and his family. Touch him, we pray [i 
with Thy healing hand and restore him to health at 1: | 
for Thine is the Kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 


ole! 


D., 


Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was 
approved. 
BOLSHEVISM. 
Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous col 


extend my remarks in the Recorp in the form of reso 
adopted by the Society of the Sons of the Revolutio! 
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of California and remarks by Harry F. Atwood on the | the ——— < the Gove ——_ 3 _ ny which _ yuld be a tely 

: hes unquestioned, do not sanction the purchase or ownership or nati 
t. O1 Bolshevism. ‘ wit iw - ss by the Gevernment of any of the public utilities not already so 
SPEAKER. The gentieman from California asks unanl- | unless Congress find it absolutely essential 1 












» Secure ownersnip < < 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner | to take over such public utility at time, in whi h case it sh i 
* : 5 Les y specily i Mm pPios rtiiit vho may go V the 
ted. Is there objection? eeu il cify th it no er ploy . of mtili vy who ro vith 
4 > Sas as ‘ is -— rovernment sha i reta 1 his members p in any ors ization or greup 
GARD. Reserving the right to objeet, Mr. Speaker, is | that stands for similar or allied purposes in civilian life so long h 
» game request that the gentleman brought in yesterday? | remains with the Gevernment, because leyalty in governmental service 


co INT ak ai is loyalty to one’s country, and such loyalty will not permit of a divided 
OSBORNE, Yes, sir. | allegiance: And provided further, That all public utilities not owned by 





















GARD. They are matters of resolutions from military | the Government shall be subject to Government control and regulation 
J in his State? and for a full security of the vested authority possessed by the Govern 
i ‘TR NTT NY Si Bal ° : } ment of the United States; and be it further 
SBO mu. Ine to » Society of » Sons he van : 
Or BORNI = I oJ the Cre) the Sons of the | Resolved, That all employees of the Government be enrolled under 
ition from the State of California. some form of enlistment, and that any employee or group of employe 
ASHBROOK. I hope my colleague will not objeet. leaving or a king their work without authorized permission shall 
‘ i : : , ‘lassea as serter; anyone urging or attempting to urge a Gover 
4 >T) $ . jee ¥ ‘ are the er po. | Classea as a deserter; anyone urging or a I s 5 
GARD. I have no obje tion. Vhat are the other re- | ment employee or employees to leave or shirk their work shall be classed 
marks that the gentleman refers to? as a traitor and dealt with accordingly. And that the Congress of the 
‘Ir. OSBORNE. It isa brief address by Mr. Harry F. Atwood. United States create a means whereby full justice shall be done to cach 
. er a t 1 ot . >. | and every employee and worker of the Government in its hours of or 
; ye ¢f ’ § va - oj wey y . ‘ e : e a ~ . : y ’ 
Tt ; there ure about five oF : IX hundred words in it. It is its surroundings, and compensations, and for this purpose it is recom- 
\ striking address on Bolshevism —against Bolshevism. mended that a bureau, department, or other means be created, whereby all 
Mr. BLANTON, Reserving the right to object—and I shall a or unfair a menue aay et i! ru and 
ect ? sjiecte vesterdayv Mmporarilyv + if we jg | Considered for either individuals or groups through properly provided 
I eae ok jected yesterd y te nporarily, but it there is | means, and the same adjusted in a way consistent with the conditions 
i yr in the instrument but what is strongly American I shall | and costs of iiving at the time. That this bureau be compelled to act 
ni hiect. promptiy on all complaints, and without fear or favor, the same ng 
' “pERARER ee 9 nonappointive but civil service im selection; and that a system of p 
PEAKER. _is these objection : sion be provided for all employees faithfully discharging their duties 
fhere was no objection. for a certain number of years; and be it further 
ire the documents referred to: Resolved, That Congress provide by act that all employees in the 
: z Government service shall take a special oath of allegiance to the Govern 
[ut FOREIGN INVASION OF THE UNITED STATES. ment, and also provide that any failure to carry out instructions of the 
_— Government through refusal or willful neglect in their work, either 
PART I. Rect te : “she ee - , 
: eae : — ‘ . ite " individually or collectively, shall be classed as a form of treason against 
adopted by Society Sons of Revolution, State of California. | the Government, which t shall carry with it as penalty a big fine and 
he Government of the United States is based upon certaim | long imprisonment. Also that only benevolent and ial organizations 
ntal principles, insuring as nearly as possible equal human | shall be permitted among Government employees, which organization 
without class or distimetion within the limits of human en-| shall not be permitted to affiliate with other organizations in other de- 
and 5 , | partments of the Government or with civilian organizations of any nature 
the 143 years of its existence it has been the active ex- | whatsoever; and be it further 
uch ideals, and should continue to be the same for all Resolved, That the Society Sons of the Revolution in the Stat rf 


| California, a society standing for the purest patriotism and the abso- 
re unfortunately has grown up through a neglect of its | lute support of the Government, without fear or favor, which is a strictly 
and Government a failure to learn and understand and ap- | nonpartisan and nonsectarian organization, adopt and ratify, by its 
the fundamentals on which this Government was established. | board of directors, these resolutions as expressing the sentiment and will 
element in our midst whose ancestors have for hundreds of | of its membership, and that the same be ordered printed and eopie 
st been subjected to a greater or lesser degree of practical | sent to the President of the United States, the Members of the United 
I subjection to a privileged ruling class in other lands | States Congress, the Supreme Court of the United States, the n 
been in this country a sufficient length of time to have | of the several States, and the press of the country for their 
ained into their natures the real ideals and purposes | tion and guidance in the important matters coming bef 


















i ti } 
ublican form of government, but still retain a wrongly | at this time and in the future; and be it further 
eeling which they inherited from the homeland from Resolved, That the Society Sons of the Revolution in the State « 
eir ancestors fled or came. Moreover, without any wrong | California call upon all organizations and groups whose loyalty and 
themselves, a large number of these citizens, because | vision is ahead of self-interest to adopt resolutions of protest agai 
clear understanding and appreciation of the real and | changing or weakening the original representative form of our Gov 
s, have and continue to take a view of the Government | ment and send to all Members of Congress, the President of the Un 
1 States that is not representatively an American idea, | States, the United States courts, the governors of the several States, 
gn thought not consistent with the true welfare of our | and the press of t unt to show that the sentiment of the great 
| Government ; and mass of American citizens for an unhampered Government in absolut 
\ y of these in the fullness of their honest beliefs and en- | control of all functions at all times, and that class interest, no matt 


u their rights have banded together, some as capitalists, whether capital, labor, or anything else, must remain in its pla 
r, some im other groups, each seeking his or her own | civil life alone and not attempt to interfere with the freedom of t 
neement, no matter at what expense it may be to the | functions of the Governu 





nt’s workings. 





























of eitizens not affiliated in any way with any of these | Prernson W. Ba ‘ 
the aceomplishment of the purposes and personal aims Chairm 
all of said groups, is unquestionably at the ultimate ex- EF 
he great majority, who in this country of government by E \ 
» the real sufferers; and ; é 1 
the purposes for which this Republic was founded and ; 
ution upon which it is based may not be prostituted in | BOLSHEVISM AND Its ANTIDOTE—OUR CONSTITI 
any group or class, no matter for what it stands, if it —_ — — ae me off * Mins to the Republic.” 
tually represent a majority of the citizens of the United (By Harry F. Atwood, author of “ Back to the Republic.”) 
ig within their rights as defined by the Constitution; and PAR? It. 
the authority and sanctity of the ideals of our Govern- | It is a rather startling statement, but it is an indispu le fact, that 
that for which it stands, shall now and at all times in | during all the thousands of years prior to the writir f ir € { 
s in the past, be above reproach and violation, or at- | tion and the founding of this Republi ere no gover! t 
ation or question as to its final and fundamental rights | which the historian could point and truthfully y, “There was a 
vy in all matters, it being a representative form of gov- | ernment that worked well.” 
| that it shall at all times be the final authority in this Now, while that is an unusual statement, i t nN : 
ited or unquestioned, as well as unstained; and | be if I should say that prior to the evolving of the 10 digit vas 
either citizen or alien, within our border who may offer | no system of mathematics to which istorian « a po I 
tance to a foe or another country or element that fully say, ‘“‘ There was a syst rathematic that worked w 
our Government or opposing its maintenance and | During all those thousands f years the pendulum of gover! nt 
traitor to the Government and country; any attempt | was swinging back and fort) { to t het t 
the Government in any way is treason, whether the | has dene recently in Russi ng in Ger A 
vidual or collective ; and | back and forth from the ext acy, which vays 
) opportunity should be given whereby acts that may be | sulted in tyranny, to the recy, Whicl 
able shall be encour d or tolerated and the founda sulted in chaos 
‘ity of the Federal, State, or municipal government be | Sink that word been 1 l d I 
or the authority of the Government in its operation | recent years, I wa to | en v that it is 
or questioned by any of its citizens, visitors, or em- | yation in the lift his V r I 
way that will impair the continuous operations and | racy. Wp to 19 »v ly I ) 
ach and every department at all times: Now, therefore, | ferred to our Gov ment as a der I 
Government were ro arful of democracy ‘ t 
ry we call upon the constituted Government of this | racy, and said so ji l learly as [ am talking now 
ng of the Congress of the United States, its Executive, | They made a very clear distinction between I Ad 
» at all times keep before it the principles upon which racy, and said that they had founded a Repu (in order that 
t was founded and maintain the constitutional principles there may be no mi tanding, I want tot wa ut the y did 
and be it further say. You will rec after the Constitut ten, tramiifon 
; hat Congress be warned not to enact any laws, adopt any Jay, and Madis ippointed to interpr: the » and in Ut 
; r in any way permit any functions of the Government to | Federalist Madis 
the control or influence of any class, minority group, or “What, then, dist ti ’ risti of the republican 
hether it represent all those intimately interested in such form? Were an an to t ti ent, BOS Ae Eee a 
cation of the term by political writers, to the 
| freedom of the Government in its control in all things | constitutions of differ States, no satisfactory one would ever fou! 





and be it further 
‘hat the Government of the United States for the purpose 
the possibility of any such influences from coming into 
departments of the Government or its functions now or 
id thereby giving an opportunity for the questioning of 


yreme authority is derive 
ly under the denomination 
‘ } 


on Ve hice, where abso- 


1, in the most 


“Holland, in which no particle of the su 
from the peopic, has passed almost universa 
of a republic. The same title has been bestow 
lute power over the great body of the people 
absolute manner, by a small body of bert iry 





inent or not, that may or can possibly impair the fullest eiples, but in the appl 
i 
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* Poland, which is a mixture of aristocracy and monarchy in their 
worst forms, has been dignified with the same appellation. ‘The Govern- 
ment of England, which has one republican branch only, combined with 
an hereditary aristocracy and monarehy, has with equal impropriety 
been freguently placed on the list of republics. These examples, which 
are nearly as dissimilar to each other as to a genuine republic, show 
the extreme inaccuracy with which the term has been used in political 
disquisitions.” 

The above quotation indicates how forcefully Madison called attenr- 
tion to the gross misuse of the word “republic” in his day. He was 
very jealous of the use of the term. He was extremely conscious and 
justly proud of having played an important part in helping to found the 
first republic in history. He knew the difference between an autocracy 
and a republic, and he objected to having autocracies spoken of as re- 
publics. He also understood quite clearly the difference between a re- 
public and a democracy. His description of democracies is a splendid 
word picture of the Russia of to-day. Again, in the Federalist, he said: 

“ence it is that such democracies have ever been spectacles of 
turbulence and contention; have ever been found incompatible with 
personal security or the rights of property, and have in general been as 
short in their lives as they have been violent in their deaths. Theo- 
retic politicians, who have patronized this species of government, have 
erroneously suppesed that by reducing mankird to perfect equality in 
their political rights, they would, at the same time, be perfectly equalized 


and assimilated in their professions, their opinions, and their pas- 
sions. * * * A republic, by which I mean a government in which 


the scheme of representation takes place, opens a different prospect, and 
promises the cure for which we are seeking. * * * The two great 
points of difference between a democracy and a republic are, first,’’ ete. 

I just raise that point to make it clear that the men who founded 
this Government had no thought of founding a democracy, and, while 
this may seem a rather extravagant statement, I believe that 75 per 
eent of the ills from which we have been suffering during the last 18 
or 19 years are due to the prevalent misuse of the word democracy, 
I said to a man some time ago, just as an illustration, that Lincoin 
never used the word. This man had written a book of 600 pages on 
the life of Lincoin, and said he had used it often. 

I asked him to find it. He made a search and found where Lincoln 
had used it once. 

DYESTUFFS LETTERS. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 
letter from the Hon. John J. Fitzgerald, formerly a Member of 
the House; also a letter from Hon. Herman A. Metz, also 
formerly a Member of the House; and a third letter from Hon. 
Victor Murdock, formerly a Member of Congress, now Acting 
Director of the Federal Trade Commission, all on the same 
subject of dyestuffs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
inserting letters relative to dyestuffs. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the letters referred to: 

Mk. FITZGERALD'S LETTER. 
NEw York, Scptembecr 29, 1919. 
Iion, J. TIAMPTON Moore, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The 


Deak Mr. Moore: On September 26, 1919, in the debate on I. R, 
$078, the so-called “dyestuffs bill,” you appear on page 5991 of the 


CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, in referring to some affairs of Mr. Herman A, 





Metz, as having spoken as follows: 
One of the attorneys who is taking his property to-day is one of 
the numerous attorneys who were employed by the Alien Property 





Custodian, our former colleague, the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, Mr. John J. Fitzgerald.” 

I am ignorant of the source from which you obtained the information 
wpon which you based that statement. So that there may be no mis- 
understanding about my relation to the situation, however, permit 
me to inform you that I have been acting as Mr. Metz’s atterney in 
connection with his controversies with the Alien Property Custodian. 
Instead of “taking”’ his property, in association with other attorneys, 
I have endeavored to persuade the Alien Property Custodian that Mr. 
Metz’s properties were not subject to seizure under the trading-with-the- 


enemy act. 


















The Alien Property Custodian determined that the stock of the 
Farbwerke HUoechst Co. was alien-enemy owned, and demanded its 
surrender by Mr. Metz. At the time of the surrender of the stock 
Mr. Metz suggested that I be designated by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian as a director of the company. This request was denied, but 
by agreement between Mr. Metz and the Alien Property Custodian I 
was selected by the directors installed by him as one of the counsel 
for cou v. 

Believing t you would not intentionally misrepresent my relation- 
ship to any matter, I have confidence that you will place this com- 
munication f he Recorp so that my connection with Mr. Metz’s 
affairs will 1 given the same publicity as your unintentional mis- 
siatemen tained 

\ y trul youl 
JOUN J. FITZGERALD. 
FROM MR, METZ. 


New York, October 2, 1919. 


, 
it J. WAMPTON Moore, 
House of Representative Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Mr. Fitzgerald sent me a copy of his letter 


t and I wrote you that what he said was true and I confirmed it 
in all respects. While literally this is so, technically possibly it may 
not be, for the following reason, and I will give you the whole matter 
In cetaii 

Mr. Fitzgerald told me, I think in October of last year, that he had 
heard that the A. P. C. was going to take over my company—that is, 
the Farbwerke-Lloechst Co.—and that he wanted me to know about it 
ond if le ld Lelp me any he would be glad to do so. I explained 
the circumstances to Mr. Fitzgerald, and he did go with me to see 
Mr. Garvan, after Garvan had made his demand for three of my con- 
cerns. I had previously made_a full statement of the history of my 


of the Wax Trade Board, and 


concerns to the nation Bureau 
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when Mr. Choate, of the A. P. C.’s office, began to inquire in 

“te ~~ , ; Ito 
status of the company he had this report, and I gave him every} 
I had bearing in any way upon my business and all of my aa ; 
He asked me then, as they had no funds, whether I would permit t] 
accountants to come in and verify my statements at my own exp, 
To this I gladly consented. But after the accountants had been hey 
a few days and after the amendment—of November 4, [ think— 
passed at 6 o'clock on Saturday night, two days “before the aon te pie 
was signed, I was served with a demand for all three concerns a} 
country place, to which the accountants came for the purpose of se. 
ing it. I called up Senator G’Gorman and told him what had | 
pened, and he assured me that examinations of this sort were }, 
made all over and that it meant nothing, and that the faets 
be proven; and he advised me to accept the service and comply 
the demand, as I would have my redress in court and | would ‘no 
damaged any, except the possible expense I might be put to, I+ , 
thereafter that Fitzgerald went with me to see Garvin, and ¢ 
told me immediately that there was a broader question involved + 
simply my company; that apparently I was of the opinion that 
could not be made on this side and that they had determined | 
dustry should be established and that all German connections 91 j). 
fluence should be wiped out; but that he was willing, pending ; 
completion of the investigation, to allow the stock of my compan te 
remain in escrow with Fitzgerald under an agreement that upon th, 
completion of his investigation Fitzgerald would hand it back to mo 
and I could then determine what course to pursue in case he renewed 
his demand. ‘To this I also readily consented, because I knew | } 
nothing to fear if the investigation was to be on the level and as [ jy. 
Garvin's special promise that there would be no publicity, because 
licity or even the intimation of German interests would burt my ‘ 
ness and interfere with it greatly. I was assured that nothing of th, 
sort would be done. You and I know how much publicity there bh: 
been in the articles that have appeared in the lay press, in the m; 
zines, and everywhere else, and at speeches delivered at banquets 
Valmer, Garvan, and Choate. 

The investigation continued until March, 1919, and the accountants 
report was revised once or twice. ‘The first report was so raw that 
even Garvan would stand for it, and the men who really made t! 
amination protested. The man who made it was the $100-a-day » 
who was here occasionally once a week, for a few minutes, and som 
times not at all for four weeks, while he was sick in Atlantic City. ©; 
the strength of the draft of the first report, my counsel, Mr. Vandiver 
Senator O’Gorman, and Fitzgeraid went to see Garvan and protested 
against the language of the report as absolutely unjust and unwarrant: 
and doing me irreparable injury. Thereupon some of the most obj 
tionable matter was stricken out, and the report was finally made as jt 
appeared in the printed report of the Alien Property Custodian. 0: 
item, however, which appeared in the original draft was left out of th 
final report, and that was to the effect that no evidence had been found 
to indicate that there was any foreign interest whatever in the HI, A 
Metz laboratories. Garvan decided that in order to clean up the “ Bi 
Six’ he would take over the Farbwerke-Hoechst Co., which was only 
shell, as it had done no business for over a year (I having dropped ij 
because of its foreign name and the antagonisms it aroused), and that 
there would be no publicity; and that he was also taking over th 
Sadische Co. and the Casella Color Co.; and that my other two 
cerns would be cleared and given back to me, and that instead of bei: 
injured by his action I would be benefited by the fact that he had 
leased these two companies after investigation, and that this » 
the best advertisement I could possibly get. 

Garvan consulted with me and suggested the names of certain grr 
men to be put in as directors of the Farbwerke-Hoechst Co., to 
agreed, assuming that they were fair-minded and did not want to 
my interests. When the men were finally appointed there were sever: 
changes. I suggested Fitzgerald to be one of the directors, but Gary 
made him attorney for the company, and also put in Isadore Kress 
former associate of his in the district attorney's office. ‘The proceedin- 
of the first meeting of the directors appeared in my Dill of complai: 
against Garvan and are published in the hearings before the Ways 
Means Committee. Fitzgerald, as an attorney and to some extent 
least, aS representing me in the matter, as well as the Alien 


ll 


woul 





Custodian, expressed the opinion right along, and in the argument 
Garvin above referred to, when Senator O’Gorman and Mr. V: 
were present, also argued, that there was no reason to take ove! 


companies, After this was decided and I approached Mr. Gar 
asked him to release the other two companies, he told me he w: 

to do so, but that he wanted the directors of the Farbwerke-Hoechst 
to look into the matter and have them recommend that there was ! 
connection. A committee of the directors was appointed, but they never 
met for the purpose, and I was informed that Mr. Kressel, with 
sulting the directors, bad written an opinion that although ther 
no direct evidence of any connection with the two concerns, never! 
they should be seized and compel me to go to court to prove m) s 
This is practically what his report amounted to. I protesied 
this report to Fitzgerald at the time and telegraphed him to \ 
ton, as follows: 


“Tion. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 
“New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 


“ Understand from Kressel he will report against me. I hoy 
won't perpetrate this outrage, for it will do irreparable damay: 
unfair and unjust and he knows it. 

(Signed) M 

A meeting was called of the directors, 10 meet at my offic’ 
the morning of the same day my counsel appeared in court anc | 
mitted my bill of complaint. Besides the district attorney, ©! i : 
(also a former associate of Mr. Garvan's in the district attorncy > ) 
appeared as special counsel. This, of course, stopped further p! “a 
ings, although Mr. Tibbetts, an assistant of Mr. Kressel and now sect 


tary of the Farbwerke-Hoechst Co., told me that he was about to ve a 
resolution passed allowing $2,500 counsel fee each to Mr. Kresse! ane 
Mr. Fitzgerald. I told him I hac gotten through paying ans 5 
any kind to anybody, and that if the directors voted any such s: 
any such compensation I would hold them personally responsi) 

meeting referred to above was called for 2 o’clock that afternoon 
Kerr, who was elected president of the company, Mr. Prial, ani 
Vitzgerald appeared at the meeting, but as there was no quoruln no 
was done. The proposed report of Mr Kressel was discussed Mr 
Kerr and Mr. Fitzgerald, and both of them passed upon if as un" 
ranted. Mr. Kerr said that he had gone into the matter very cir’ ''\ 
and that in his opinion there might exist claim for an accoul ing on 
the part of the Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. against me personally becaus) 
the contract of 1912 with the firm abroad, I have never 0») 





( 
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Mr. 








( 
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, 


it 


nv such construction. If I owe ihe people abroad anything the A. P.C. 
s conservor of their property is entitled to it, but my books show that 
nstead of my owing the firm abread money they owe me several hundred 
housand dollars for payment of goods in anticipation of shipments and 
or part of the profits accrued to me from goods shipped here on the 
submarines and on British permits during 1915-16. After this meeting 
othing further occurred. The Farbwerke-Hoechst case was set for 
\ugust, was postponed until September by stipulation, and again post- 
med until October 6 by stipulation. In the meantime nothing hap- 

ned until I appeared in Washington before your committee and the 


sulting controversy with Mr. Garvan because of your attitude on the 
«hemiecal Foundation and his other activities. Mr. Fitzgerald still 
lds the two stocks in «scrow, but the status of the companies remains 
ctly as it was, and I have gone on doing business despite the handi- 
p placed upon me by the insinuations and intimations whispered 
ound by competitors because of the attacks and articles by Mr. Palmer, 
ir. Garvan and Mr. Choate. I have drawn no dividends, but have al- 


wed whatever profits there have been to accumulate. I have gone on, 
pecially in the laboratories, increasing our production and improving 
r salvarsan and novocain, working in cooperation with Prof. Stieglitz 
| the Public Health Service, till better products at a lower price are 
de than can be obtained anywhere else on earth. What the effect of 
Garvan’s demand for the two companies at this late stage will have 
1n the business of the laboratories can easily be imagined. It is bound 
barmful] and serious. I have a large accumulation of evidence now 

m all over the country about the prejudice which his stories have 
idy aroused on the part of many consumers, largely because of the 

t that as a man in public life my name is well known throughout the 


a 


M 


try. My connection with the dyestuff business, dating over 35 
rs, is also known, and nine times out of ten any accusation made 
iinst any of the German concerns—and you will note he always 
hes them—brings to the public mind my connection, and no one 


s, so that I have been made the “ goat,” and irreparable damage 

long the line has been done to me and my companies. 
i defy Mr. Garvan, Mr. Choate, or anyone else to point out a single 
e in which I or the coneerns I control have, directly or indirectly, 
single thing that can be criticized from the viewpoint of loyalty, 
rity, or absolute Americanism, * * * This last act in retalia- 

my daring to differ with them in their procedure in the attempts 
that which will build up a monopoly ofthe worst kind here has 
ht about this sudden demand for my other two companies, 

ill interest you to know that Judge Hough, of the Federal court 
ptember 30, has granted an order to show cause why these pro- 
rs should not be stayed, pending the determination of the suit 
begun, and that same was returnable on October 10. My case 
the hands of Messrs. O’Gorm Battle & Vandiver, and I will 
ubtedly have other eminent counsel, because I am determined to go 








ay 


n 


th mit against this outrage which is being perpetrated against an 
A an citizen in pursuance of the ** policy of public official, nowise 
\ his province or in the scope of the authority conferred upon him 


I have not discussed the matter with Mr. Fitzgerald since 


I 











him my telegram, and in the meantime he continues to hold the 
£ escrow and remains counsel of the Ierbwerke-Hoechst Co. on 
t f of the directors appointed by Mr. Garv: ind therefore to the 
t to which I consulted him and that he appeared with Senator 
f ian before Garvan in my behalf upon the filing of the report of 
t untants he represented me and acted a nsel 
lar iving you this in detail because in th f 1 facts ar 
‘ to show the ramifications of the enti 
Yours, very truly, 
L.A. Mi 
M URDOCK’S STATEMENT, 
FEDRRAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Washington ptei he) ) 
IAMPTON Moors 
e of Representatives, Wasiington, D. C. 
t CONGRESSMAN: In connection with discussion of the Long 
yvestuffs bill (H. R, SO78S) my attention has been drawn to your 
to the Federal Trade Commission, quoted on pages 5811 of the 
of September 24, by reason whereof I desire to s before you 


pt 
facts, as follows: 
n the RecorD, approximately 4,500 patents were trans 
Alien Property Custodian to the Chemical Foundation 
r certain of which patents licenses had been granted by this 
pursuant to the authority vested in it | the act of Octo- 
known as the “ enemy-trade act,’ and the Executive order 
12, 1917. 
without the knowledge of the commission and without any 
m upon the subject, the Chemical Foundation, following such 
addressed the licensees of the commission, in part, as follows: 
arranged with the Federal Trade Commission to accept a 
of your license from the Federal Trade Commission and to 
ense on the same terms from the Chemical Foundation (Inc.).” 
tter was first called to the attention of the commission by a 
f its licensees, whereupon, in order to make its position plain, 


adi 
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Lhe 
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ission addressed to each licensee a copy of the ‘ circular’ 

reference is made in your remarks. Not only did said ‘ circu- 

e that the transfer of licenses was wholly optional with the 
ut, while not counseling one way or the other, it did speci 





in t 


rms suggest the inadvisability of surrendering a Federa 
Mmission license, at least until the treaty of peace was 
1d its effect upon licenses and the patent situation generally 
itely known, The full text of said letter is inclosed for your 
n 
added that while four licensees only, as a result, have 


urrender of 
sion, 


licenses, no surrender has 


as yet been accepted 


truly, yours, Vieror Murpock, 
Acting Chairman. 
THE DYE PATENT I Lar 
JUNE 26, 1919. 
. EMEN: A number of those holding licenses with the Federal 


mission by virtue of the authority vested in the commission 
trading-with-the-enemy act and the Executive order of Oc- 
1917, in re ene my-owned patents, etc., have notified the com- 
Hission that they have been requested by the Chemical Foundation 
: to relinquish the said licenses and in lieu thereof to accept 
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licenses from The Che 


Mr 
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the Chemical Foundation (Ine.). 
tion (Ine.), through its attorney nd representative, 
appeared in n before the commi m and d 
from the commission to its disposition in this matte: 
hese inquiries the commiss the following 
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ed np to 
also reserves to itself the right to judge of the qualifications of t 
licensee at the t of the application and at all times after g 
the san ling to the several sections of the said f 
\TIVES OFFERED TO I E} 

The license s tl privilege of electing « 
alternatives ‘ 

(a) The licensee may retain its Federal Trade Commission li * 
and operate thereunder for the life of the tent, unless otherwise speci 
tied, subject to the powers of reyocation pr i y e Federal Trae 
Commission license. Or : eae ee . 

(b) The licensee may retain its license with the Federal Trade Con 
mission and at the same time apply for one from the Chemical Founda 
tion (Inc.). Should the latter be granted, the licensee may operat: 


to either the Federal Trade Com 
Ine.), or both, ording the 


under both of said licenses, but subject 
mission or the Chemical Foundation ( 
terms of the respective licenses. Or — i ; el ; 

(c) The licensee may surrender its Federal Trade Commission license 
and thereby withdraw from the protection of the trading-with-the-enem)y 
act and apply for a license from the Chemical Foundation (Ine.) and, 
in the event of issuance of the same, operate thereafter under the con- 


act to 


. 
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trol of the said foundation 
terms of the license issued. 

A surrender of license will not be acted upon by the Federal Trade 
Commission where the licensee is a corporation until a written request 
to it by the properly authorized officers of the licensee, 
with a resolution of the board of directors authorizing the said 


* private corporation, according to the 


as 


is addressed 


togeth 


requ In the case of licensees not incorporated the request must be 
n writing, signed by the proper parties. The cancellation of a license 
will not take place until the commission has acted upon the request 
and informed the licensee of its action 


Attention is called to the fact that the commission does not have 
knowledge at this time of the effect of the treaty of peace now being 
negotiated at Paris upon the said patents or sales or licenses thereunder. 
It therefore points out that until the treaty of peace is executed and the 


effect thereof on patents and licenses is known the licensee may well 
onside whether he shall surrender the Federal Trade Commission 
il 
Ly dir of the bnimission: 
Acting Chairman, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bill 
of the following title: 

H. R. 7417. An act to amend an act of Congress approved 
Mareh 12, 1914, authorizing the President of the United States 
to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of 


Alaska, and for other purposes. 
PRIVATE CALENDAR BILLS. 
rhe SPEAKER. The unfinished business of the day eovers 


1 hich were passed by the Committee of the Whole on 
Iriday, Sep The Clerk will report the first bill. 


iis Vi 


. - 
ember wo. 
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CLAIMS OF THE SIOUX INDIANS, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 400) authorizing the Sioux Tribe of Indians to submit | 
ims to the Court of Claims. 
Mr. EDMONDS. Upon that bill, Mr. Speaker, I move the 


previous question to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves the 
previous question on the bill to final passage. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GANDY. At what stage of this proceeding would it be 
proper to ask unanimous consent to take up in lieu of this bill a 
Senate bill on the calendar in identical language? 

Mr. WALSH. It is too late now. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that would be permissible 

any time. 

Mr. GARD. 

The SPEAKER. 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. GARD. Asking for my own information, and possibly 
at of other Members of the House, I would like to know 
her it would be possible now, at this stage of the proceed- 
ings, when a certain bill had been approved by the Committee 
of the Whole and it is now before this House, to lay aside that 
bill, and whether another bill under the order for the ratifica- 
tion of private claims can be presented even by unanimous 
consent? 

The SPEAKER. The 


} 
4 


4 
} ; 


Chair does not at first blush see why it 


could not be done. 

Mr. WALSH. It would have to be done by a motion to re- 
conimit. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand it is practically 
the same bill? 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, the bill is in identically the same 


nguage as amended by the Indian Affairs Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not see why that motion 
should not prevail. 

Mir, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
in Committee of the Whole 


[s the situation this, that the House 
recommends the passage of this bill 
nd has laid it aside with a favorable recommendation and it is 
and now comes the 
i identical Senate bill? 

Mr. GANDY. Which has come on the calendar in the mean- 


nding, 


now pe 


ri T 


time, 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Which has come on the calendar 
in the meantime. It seems to me the way out of it is if the gen- 
nan would press a motion to pass the Senate bill and then 


ve the House refuse to pass the House bill. 


The SPEAKER, It seems to the Chair that would be one 
ay out of it. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that before con- 


this bill began was the time to substitute the Sen- 


sideration of 
‘ t7 
ate bill. 


\ Memper. It 





gentleman from South Dakota | 


| as it pass: 





A? | 
ov 
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Mr. MADDEN. 
sidered now. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman mean before proceed- 
ings began in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir; I do not see how, if the committee 
has reported a certain bill to the House for passage, you could 
substitute another bill for that bill except by unanimous con- 
sent of the House, 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object to that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will with- 
hold a moment, this is the situation: Since the Committee of the 
Whole passed on the bill favorably the committee has amended 
the Senate bill so that it is identical with the House bill reported 
by the Committee of the Whole, and as thus amended the Senate 
bill was reported 2nd is now on the calendar. Ef we should 
insist on passing the House bill and sending it ever to the Senate 
after the Senate has passed a similar bill, it seems to me it would 
hardly be proper courtesy to the Senate. And, furthermore 
we would delay the enactment of the legislation, because it wil! 
then be necessary for the Senate to pass the House bill, after 
having passed a Senate bill on the same subject. 

Mr. MADDEN. At the same time the gentleman knows very 
well that the procedure he is suggesting is a violation of the 
rules of the House, and if you can twist the rules te meet an: 
emergency that may arise after consideration of a bill by the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
might be done in a very important case. This is net so important 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from South Dakots 
[| Mr. GANDY] is asking unanimous consent. Now, it would seem 
to me that before the previous question was ordered the gen 
tleman from South Dakota might ask umanimous consent that a 
Senate bill of a certain number be laid before the House. The 
House can then act upon the Senate bill, and after it acts upon 
it, instead of the gentleman from Pennsylvania moving the pre- 
vious question upon the House bill he can make a motion to lay 
the House bill upon the table; but as far as trying to substitute 
one for the other by unanimous consent while we are in t! 
House, I suppose it could be done, but I do not think it is very 
good practice at this stage of the preceedings. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair is informed that the Senate biil 
| the Senate is not identical with the House bill, that 
it was amended by the House committee. Is that correct? 

Mr. GANDY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Then it must go back to the Senate, at : 
rate. So what advantage would be gained? 

Mr. GANDY. It would have the advantage in that the 
bill would have passed both Houses. 

The SPEAKER. No; if it was amended it 
back to the Senate. 

Mr. GANDY. I am assured at the other end of the Cap 
that these amendments are agreeable over there. 

The SPEAKER. But it would have to go back to the Senate, 
anyway. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, following the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH], I ask unanimous 
consent that Senate bill 1018 be laid before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the bill (S. 1018) be laid before the 
House. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object-—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right ‘to object, inasmuch as 
the House committee has amended the Senate bill to conform to 
the House bill, there will not be any advantage in passing th 
Senate bill. It will have to go back to the Senate anyway, and 
the Senate might reamend it. You might just as well send tle 
House bill to the Senate as to send the Senate bill amended by 
the House, and I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects.’ 
question is on ordering the previous question on the House ! 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 


If it was not here, then it ought not to be con- 


The gentleman asks for unanimous consent. 


would have to go 


, 


ti 


| and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


On motion of Mr. Epmonps, a motion to reconsider the 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, 8S. DAK. 


The SPEAKER. The'Clerk will report the next bill repo! 
from the Committee of the Whole. . 2 
The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 396) to author! 
the payment of certain amounts for damages sustained by 
prairie fire on the Rosebud Indian Reservation, in South Dakota. 
Mr. EDMONDS. Upon that I move the previous question. 
Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 


ment? 
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Mr. EDMONDS. If I have the floor, I will yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the floor. 

Mr. WALSH, How much do these damages amount to? I 
was unable to be here when this bill was considered. 

Mr. EDMONDS. ‘The gentleman from South Dakota can in- 
form the gentleman. 

Mr, GANDY. My recollection is that the damages amounted 
io something in the neighborhood of $6,000. That is my recol- 
lection offhand. I am unable to give the gentleman the exact 
figures, 

Mr. WALSH. AI right. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
ihe previous question on the bill to the final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. EpMonps, a motion to reconsider the vote 

y Which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


moves 


FRANK S. INGALLS. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill, 
The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 685) for the relief 
‘rank S. Ingalls. 
Mr. EDMONDS. Upon that bill I 
i to the final passage. 
The previous question was ordered. 
rhe bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
| was accordingly read the third time and passed. 
On motion of Mr. EpMoNbDs, a motion to reconsider the 

hich the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


move the previous ques 


vote 
W. T. DINGLER. 
» SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
fhe Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 974) for the relief 
W. T. Dingler. 
Ir. EDMONDS. 
il passage. 
rhe previous question was ordered. 
bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
vas necordingly read the third time and passed. 
(1 motion by Mr. EpMONDs, a motion to reconsider the 
which the bill was passed was Iaid on the table. 


On that I move the previous question to the 


rhe 
vote 


CLARA KANE. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
he Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 6418) granting the 
un of $549.12 to Clara Kane, dependent parent by reason of 

death of William A. Yenser, late civil employee, killed as a 

ult of an accident at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
Mr. EDMONDS. Upon that, Mr. Speaker, I move 
us question to the final passage. 
rhe previous question was ordered. 
(he bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
| was aceordingly read the third time. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
bill 

‘SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a motion 
recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BLANTON moves to recommit the bill If. R. 6413 to the Commit- 
on Claims with instructions to report the same back to the House 
iwith with the following amendment, to wit: On page 1, line 5, 

out the figures ** $549.12” and insert in lieu thereof ‘* $480.” 

Mr. EDMONDS. Upon that motion to recommit I move the 

ous question. 

(he previous question was ordered. 
he SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommnit. 
he question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 

uppeared to have it. 
BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
sent. 

The SPEAKER. 
rum present. 

present. 


the pre- 


motion to recommit 


1 ine 


no quorum 


The gentleman makes the point of no 
It is quite evident to the Chair that a quorum 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Ser- 


at Arms will notify absent Members. As many as are 
avor of the motion to recommit will, as their names are 
!, vote “ yea,” those opposed “nay,” and the Clerk will call 
roll. 


ie question was taken; and there were—yeas 7, 

ered * present ” 6, not voting 142, as follows: 

YEAS—7. 
Lanham 


‘ ~ OF 
nays 274, 


Connally Rayburn 


s Jones, Tex Parrish 
NAYS—274. 
7 aer Andrews, Nebr. Baer segg 
Ashbrook Bankhead Benham 
n \sweil Barbour Benson 
Mal Ayres Barkley Blackmon 


Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Va. 
Boies 

Brand 
Briggs 
Brinson 
Brooks, Pa. 
Browne 
Brumbaugh 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Campbell, Kans 
Campbell, Pa 
Candler 
Cannon 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Carss 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clark, Mo. 
Cleary 
Coady 
Collier 
Coop r 
Copiey 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Crowther 
Cullen 
Curry, Calif. 
Dallinger 
Darrow 


Davis, Ter 
Denison 
Dent 
Dewalt 


Dickinson, M« 
Dickinson, Ioy 
Dominick 
Doremus 
Dowell 
Drane 
Dunbar 
Dunn 

Dupre 

Kagan 

Kagle 

Elliott 

Elstor 

Esch 

Evans, Mont. 
Evans, Nebr. 
Evans, Ney. 
Fairfield 
Ferris 

ess 





it 


ct 


" 
ra 


‘ 
( 


¥ 
I ‘ 
iP 

I ney 
Foster 
I I 


, 
} 


rei 


Book 
Box 


Ackerni 
Anthony) 
Babka 
Bacharach 
Bee 

Bell 
Bland. Mo. 
Bowers 
Britten 
Brooks, Ill. 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Butler 
Caldwell 
Carew 
Carter 
Casey 
Clark, Fla. 
Classon 
Cole 
Costello 
Crago 
Currie, Mich. 
Dale 
Davey 
Davis, Minn. 
Dempsey 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Doughton 
Dyer 
Echols 
Edmonds 
Elisworth 
Emerson 
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Freeman 
Mrench 
Gandy 

Ganly 

Gard 
(Garner 
Garrett 
Glynn 
Godwin, N.C 
Good 
Graham, Ill. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mas 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hadley 
Hamilton 
llardy, Colo. 
Ilardy, Tex, 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Knutson with Mr. Bett. 


llastings Mondell Strong, Pa. 
Mawley Moon Summ ‘s, Wasl 
llayden Moore, Ohio Sum Tex 
Ilays Moore, Pa Swe 
Heflin Moore, Va swop 
Hernands Morgan Faylor, Colo 
Hersey Mott ‘Temple 
llersman Neely ‘Thomas 
llickey Nelson, Mo, Thompson 
Hicks Nelson, Wis Tillman 
Hill Newton, Minn Timberlake 
iloch Nicholls, S.C. ‘Tincher 
Holland Nichols, Mich Tinkham 
lloughton Connor ‘Towner 
iluddleston Ogden Venable 
tHludspet! Oldfield Vestal 
Ifuling Oliver Vinson 
Ilumphi Olney Voigt 
Igoe Osborne Volstead 
James Padgett Wason 
Jefferis Park Watkins 
Johnson, Ky Phelan Watson, Pa. 
Tohnson, Miss, Platt Watson, Va 
Johuson, Wash Pou Weaver 
Jones, Pa Purnell Webb 
Juul Quin Welling 
Kea Radcliffi Welty 
| Rainey, J. W Whaley 
Ke Las Raker Wheeler 
Ker | Ramses White, Kans. 
Is vad Ramseyer White, Me. 
Kincheloe Randall, Calif. Williams 
King Randall, Wis Wilson, La. 
Kinkaid Reber Wilson, Pa. 
Kitchin Reed, N. Y. Wingo 
Kleczka Reed, W. V Winslow 
Kraus Rhodes Wise 
Lampert Ricketts Wood, Tnd 
Lankford Riddick Woods, Va 
Layton Rogers Wright 
Lazaro Romjue Yates 
Lea, Calif. Rose Young, N. Dak, 
Lehibach Rouse Young, Tex 
Lesher Rowe Ziblman 
Linthicum Rubey 
Little Rucker 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT 6 
Hull, Ten: Major Walsh 
Knutson 
NOT VOTING—142. 

Fields Longworth Robinson, N. C. 
Visher Luce Robsion, Ky. 
Fuller, [il Lufkin Rodenberg 
uller, Ma McAndrews Rowan 
(rallagher McArthur Sabath 
Gallivan MeClintic Sanders, La. 
Garland McKenzir Sanders, N. Y. 
Coldfogle McKeown Schall 
Goodall McKinley Seully 
Goodwin, Ark McLaughlin, Nebr.Sel 
Goodykoontz McPherson Sherwood 
Gould MacGregor Shreve 
Graham, Pa. Maher Siegel 
Greene, Vt. Mann Sisson 
Hamill Martin Slemp 
Harrison Mason Smith, I. 
Haskell Mead Smith, N. Y. 
Ilaugen Merritt Snell 
lloward Montague Steele 
Hull, lowa Mooney Stephens, Ohio 
Ilusted Moores, Ind, Stiness 
Hiutcbinson Morin Sullivan 
Ireland Mudd Taylor, Ar} 
Jacoway Murphy Taylor, Tenn. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Newton, Mo. Tilson 
Johnston, N. Y. Nolan Treadway 
Kahn O'Connell Ups! 
Kelley, Mich. Overstreet Vail 
Kennedy, lowa Paige Vari 
Kettner Parker Walters 
Kiess Pell Ward 
Kreider Peters Webster 
LaGuardia Porter Wilson, Il, 
Langley Rainey, H. T. Woodyard 
Larsen Reavis 
Lee, Ga. Riordan 

So the motion to recommit was lost. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. HutTcuHInson with Mr. Ropinson of North Carolina. 


Mr. Lonewortn with Mr. Hutte of 


Lonergan 
Luhring 
McCulloch 
McDuffie 
McFadden 
McGlennon 
McKiniry 
McLane 
McLaughlin, Mi 
MacCrat« 
Madden 
Magee 
Mansfield 

Maps S 

Mays 
Michener 
Miller 
Minahan, N. J. 
Monahan, Wis. 





Ter 


hnessee, 
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Sanders, [nid 
Sanford 
Saunders, Va, 
scott 

sears 

Sims 

Sinclair 
Sinnott 

Small 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich 
Smithwick 
Snyder 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stleeperson 
Stephens, Miss 
Stevenson 
Strong, Kans. 
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Mr. McArtuvr with Mr. SIsson. The amendment was read. 
Mr. McPuHegrson with Mr. MaAgor. Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
Mr. Paice with Mr. CALDWELL. on the bill and amendment to final passage. 
Mr. SHREVE with Mr. MCANDREWS, The previous question was ordered. 
Mr. Tiwsapway with Mr. Boowuenr. The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend. 
Mr. RopENB’ERG With Mr. MARTIN. ment, 
Mr. Kennepy of Iowa with Mr. GALLAGHER. The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. Futures of Illinois with Mr. Rrogpan, The bill as pmended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
Mr, LANGLEY With Mr. DovenH Ton, third time, wus read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. ButTrer with Mr. STEELE. On motion of Mr. EpmMoNpDs, a motion to reconsider the y 
Mr. WALTERS with Mr. Bi by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
Mr, Vare with Mr. Branp of Missouri. CARLOW AVELLINA. 
as ane The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
Mtn Nie roti “Mice dian. disnsieedeea’ The Clerk reported the title of the bill (H. R. 5665) for 
ie iene Mr oe ar relief of Carlow Avellina, with an amendment, 
Pp ‘th To 7 The amendment was read. 
sa kg estas ; eats Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous quest 
Mr. Jonson of South Dakota with Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas, | ee : i. ; 
Mr. & . he ici wee on the bill and amendment to final passage. 
NY a The previous question was ordered. 


ESS” VST! v York. The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the a 


ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. EpMONDs, a motion to reconsider the vy: 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LOSS OF FIREARMS IN COLORADO. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill (S. 258) for th 
ment of claims for loss of private property on account 
loss of firearms and ammunition taken by the United Stat 
troops during the labor strikes in the State of Colorado in 1914 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous questi 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
third time, and passed. 


> 


Massachusetts with Mr. Rays 
Mir. SANDERS of Louisiana, 
"ith Mr. Hamarr 
! vith Mr. Howanp, 
M MAHER, 
1 Mr. UPSHAW. 
iio with Mr, Kettner. 
R With Sir. MONTAGUE, 
KA with 
REAVIS Wilt 
r. SNELL with Mr 
Morin with 
wit! * CraRK of F] 
with Mr. FISHER. 
h Mr. SmitrH of New York, 
Craco with Mr. Row 


ANTHONY with Mr. Tayior of Arkansas. 


x DFOGLE, 


Mi 
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Mr. MeL {HI of Nebraska with Mr. Davey. On motion of Mr. EpMoNpDs, a motion to reconsider the \ 
M {[ASKEL! Mr. HARRISON. by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
Mi itH of J noi with Mr. McC LinTic, FARMERS’ NATIONAL BANK, WILKINSON, IND. 
i eet aa hae ene The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next Dill. _ 
a cee a Secaieielineen eae oe Phe Clerk reported the title of the bill (H. RR. 1761) fo 
is: lame tate OF aeteamiie - en oe ase relief of the Farmers’ National Bank of Wilkinson, Ind., 
Mr. Bactanece with Mr. Suazivan amendments. 
‘Mr. MeKixtey with Mr. Donovan. RS Sepeeneneht waite ene ! 
re] : h Mr. De 7 sie Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker I move the previous ques 
ys : on the bill and amendments to final passage. 
with Mr. Se ro The previous question was ordered. 
Se eae een ULLY. The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the a 
KELLEY of Mic! ig n with Mr, GALLIVAN, ments. 
Mir NT Teer as ae. . ARK. cs Pali es J ‘fhe amendments were agreed to. 
a3 2 ipa Mir. Gy bake P. wish to withdraw my vote of The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and 
s See onener — present. [ am paired with the gentleman | third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
| I ‘ lt - o webe: tone eemounted at aie second The title was amended to conform to the bill. ; 
A quorum being present +] a i aceate sient — d CCOrUeU. On motion of Mr. Epmonps, a motion to reconsider the 
. SPEAKER T) ae i ea ae Po F by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
4 , ANT, le question is on the passage of the bill. ' BUSINESS ON THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 
phe question wi te ken, and the bill was passed, j 7 nh TESS IE LIVATE CALENDAR. 
Or motion of Mr. Epmonps, a motion to reconsider the vote Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House mses 
by the bill was passed was laid on the table. itself into the Committee of the Whole House for the considera- 
JAMES M. MOORE tion of bills on the Private Calendar. ' — 
AKRR + ' ; 4 s Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, pending that motion, will the 
T' st MAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. gentleman yield? 
rhe Clerk reported the title of the bill (H. R. 1812) making | ° Mr EDMONDS Yes 
appropriation to compensate James M. Moore for damages sus- Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman intend to consid 
ase a — —e of the Government of the United bills that are unobjected to? 
: 1 * saueinaiaaia . Se Mr. EDMONDS. I would say to the gentleman from Mi 
Mr. EDMONDS. Mr Sneaker I move the previous question chusetts that while he was away attending to the duti 
on the bill and-amendment to final passage us qd his committee we took up every one of these bills on the I t 
The previsus question wen ordered. — Calendar that were unobjected to. The bills that were objected 
.e SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- to are now being considered in Committee of the Whole House 
ment. ; io: - oe They have all had their turn in regard to unanimous consell, 


1 and the only way that we can take them up now is by tak 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engr sas 3 up bills individually as they are placed on the calendar. 
third time, weerend the thie@ time and ne 2nd send a | The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the motion of the-gentle- 
Hird time, as rea et A > ar Asse . - ss 
a a > Mr Ex ee on eee man from Pennsylvania that the House resolve itself into 
On motion of Mr. EpmMonps, a motion to reconsider the wote | q....,.; I se for -onsiderati f bills 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table Committee of the Whole House for the consideration of bill: 
Coane oan a aes — the Private Calendar. 


amendment was agreed to. 


T. THING AND 8. A. THING. The motion was agreed to, ; , 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee ©! 
The Clerk reported the title of the bill (CH. R. 1858) to reim- | the Whole House for the consideration of bills on the Private 


burse T. Thing and 8. A. Thing for losses sustained by them by | Calendar, with Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas in the chair. — 
the negligent dipping of their cattle by the Bureau of Animal The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the unfinished bust 


Industry, Department of Agriculture, with an amendment. ness. 
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MRS. THOMAS M’GOVERN. 
he Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 
irs. Thomas McGovern. 
Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
WALSH. I object to that. 
CHAIRMAN. The Chair is 
eported. 
EDMONDS. The Chair is correct. Discussion was had 
it. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] had the 
for a part of his hour that he took to talk about the bill. 
WALSH. But this starts the matter anew when we go 
to another day. 
Mr. BLANTON, 


reo 
oo 


18) for the relief 
unanimous consent 
with, 

informed that t 


he bill has 


Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 
CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

BLANTON. Where objection is made to the bill after 
ading of it, is it proper for the House to proceed to con- 
it until it has been read? 

CHAIRMAN. Not at all. The Chair informed that 


the unfinished business and that the bill has already been 
1 


is 


BLANTON. It has been reperted, but never has been 

to the House, and the gentleman from Massachusetts 

d to its consideration until it had been read. 

CHAIRMAN, The Chair is informed the bill was read 

House. 

JEFFERIS. Mr. Chairman 

CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
hEFERIS. I wish to be heard to some extent on this 
HAIRMAN. This is a short bill, and without objection 


will report it. 
was ho objection. 


‘Jerk read as follows: 
\ | (H. R. 5348) for the relief of Mrs. Thomas McGovern. 
ited, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
orized end directed to pay, out of apy money in the 
not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Thomas McGovern, the 
55,000 for damages suffered by reason of her husband, Thomas 
I wing struck and fatally injured by a Government motor 
was driven by a regularly enlisted soldier of the United 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


ommittee informally rose, and Mr. Wason having taken 
r aS Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
kett, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 
ed to the report of the committee of conference on the 
¢ votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 


( roe 


the bill (H. R. 8624) entitled “An act to amend 
entitled ‘An act to provide further for the national 


nd defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
and controlling the distribution of food products 
pproved August 10, 1917.” 
MRS. THOMAS M’GOVERN, 
| Inittee resumed its session. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman- 
\NNON. Mr. Chairman, I believe I had the floor. 
| HAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois. 
Mr, CANNON, I do not recall how much time I had remain- 
hour, but I will reserve the remainder of my time. 
leman from Pennsylvania says he has some additional 


CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois consumed 
( \NNON, 
DLANTON, 


I reserve the remainder of my time. 
A point of order. 


KDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to secure 
on, 
HATRMAN. The gentleman from Texas will state his 
rder, 
+] Mr. BLANTON. Do we not proceed de novo with respect to 
ie present consideration of the bill? 
yt CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is informed that this bill has 
va partially considered. 
_ ul. BLANTON. But where a gentleman has used some time 
in ner Committee of the Whole, is the gentleman from 
. ‘titled to a full hour? 
* . (HAIRMAN. He is not, he ts entitled to the remainder 
yl IS Tline, 
= UMONDS. I would like recognition. 
Mn LAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
oir 


M “DMONDS. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
aska | Mr. JEFFERtIs}. 

<< JERE ERIS. Mr. Chairman, I introduced this bill, it being 

he 0 ‘vallable tribunal to which Mrs. MeGovern could pre- 
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sent a claim for the death of her husband. Had she he 
unfortunate as to have lest her husband through the negliven 
of any private institution or corporation I believe I am safe in 


saying to this House that upon bringing suit in the courts wd 
the laws of the State of Nebraska she would have been able t 
recover from $10,000 to $20,000 for the loss that she 
through the death of her husband. 
or not the Government of the 


sustain 
Now, the question is wheth 
United States, acting throug! 


Congress, is to deal as justly with individuals suffering such 
losses as the laws require that individuals and corporation 
shall be compelled to do through an appeal befor ju 
in the county where the acts have occurred. According to th 
facts in this case, Mr. McGovern was walking northward 
Seventeenth Street on the left-hand side of the sidewalk an 
attempted to cross Cass Street, running east and west, th 
being a street some 60 feet in width between curb and curb 

SEVERAT Mempers. Where? 

Mr. JEFFERIS. At Seventeenth and Cass Streets it 
city of Omaha. On this evening, about 6 o'clock, Sergt. ens 
regular enlisted soldier, accompanied by a young man by 


name of Dewey, were taking a Cadillac car from a repair sli 

to Fort Omaha just to the north of the city, drove northwar 
on Seventeenth Street, and cut the corner, the southwest corner, 
almost striking the curb, and the car came in contact with Mr 
McGovern was walking Street. Acco c 
to the evidence in this case as submitted to the Committee on 
Claims and as investigated by the authorities in charge Io 


as he across Cass 





at 


Omaha, the soldier authorities, the evidence seems to be firm! 
established to the following effect: That the sergeant in drivin 
this Cadillac car was violating the law as to negligence in driy 
ing a vehicle on the streets of Omaha in four particulars, namely 


that he was exceeding the speed limit at intersections of streets 


driving. according I think to the weight of the evidence, from 
15 to 17 miles per hour, whereas the law of the State and th 


the city require that in turning corners at 
shall not exceed the rate of 8 miles per hour. 
. ordinances provide that in making turns at inter 


ordinances of 
sections they 
law and 


inte! 


th 
til 


sections they shall go out around the center, whereas this par 
ticular soldier on that night drove on the left-hand side, tl 
wrong side of the street, without seunding, as I take it, althoug 


there is a dispute as to that evidence, any horn, but if he did 
it must have been slight and it was a misty night and dar! 
Now, there is some evidence from reports of the officers 
report that has been sent in to the committee since this clain 
here before which, in my opinion, only corroborates an } 
Stantiates that which was here before the Congr when th 
Was under consideration some days ago. 

It happened that I was not present on that day and was not 
a position therefore to advise the Congress as to anyth 
might know about this bill personally or as to the local 
tion. According to the evidence that has be« 


nh now report 


the committee it seems that the officers at Fort Omaha i 
and accor 


gated this transaction immediately after it eccurred 
ing to the evidence it would appear te me that the claim is ev 


stronger than that which was presented to the committes 


inally. There was a contention made that this automobile di 
not really run to exceed a few feet after it struck Mr. McGoveri 


whereas from the evidence, as revealed by the testimony taken by 
the officers at Fort Omaha immediately after the occurre 
appears that the front wheel and the hind wheel on the right-han 
side of the automobile passed over the body of the deceased. Th 
is conclusive evidence not only that the car did go more than 6, 7, 
or 9 feet after it struck the deceased, because we all must 
that a Cadillae car exceeds that number of fect in length very dé 
cidedly. 

So, taking the evidence in this case into consideration, it seems 
to me that Mrs. McGovern is entitled to the amount of this bill 
if this Government is to deal as justly with individuals who 
suffer losses through the negligence of some of their department: 
of activity as is required by law with other individuals. The 
amount is $5,000. I want to say to this House that $5,000 for 
the loss of a life under the conditions shown by this evide: 
seems to me most moderate; that Mrs. McGovern, if allowed th: 
same, is dealing more than fair with this Government. As a 
matter of fact, Thomas McGovern had been a valuable citizen 
of that city. While he and I did not agree politically, neverthe 
less he at all times was actuated by high motives in the dis 
charge of public duty. He had at one time been city commis- 
sioner of the city of Omaha, when the board became a nonparti 
san body, and rendered service to that city for a number of 
years. Further than that, I would say there was some talk that 
he was guilty of contributory negligence, but for my part I can 
not see from the evidence or facts in this case how any such 
imputation can be laid at the deor of the deceased. He was 
walking north on the left-hand side of the street; he started to 
cross a street that is 60 feet between the curbs: he wds mov 


ing 
ing 
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northward, and he had no notice of any kind, as I can find from 
the evidence, to indicate that a soldier or anyone else was ap- 
proaching him from the rear and was going to cut the corner 
on the wrong side of the street and run into him from the rear 
and knock him down and kill him, as occurred in this case. 

Certainly, unless Congress is going to ask that a man shall 
have eyes in the rear of his head in order to observe such ac- 
tions and conduct on the part of those who are driving auto- 
mobiles as in this case, then he should at least be relieved of any 
such charge or imputation as has been intimated. 

I believe as thoroughly as I believe anything, after having 
practiced law for 25 years in the city and tried such cases for 
both the defense and for the plaintiff, that if this cause was 
such from a legal standpoint that it could be submitted to a 
jury and to court, under competent instructions, Mrs. McGov- 
ern, instead of being allowed $5,000, would be allowed a verdict 
of from $15,000 to $20,000, and that it would be approved by 
the higher courts of our State. 

Now, if anybody wishes to ask any questions I shall be glad 
to trv to answer them. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, there are certain of us who are 


CONGI 


sympathetic with the claim the gentleman has introduced, but 
desire to know whether the committee had before it all the evi- 


dence which might have been brought before it, so that the 
claim might be fully understood and, as understood, presented 
to the House. What I should like to know, and what I made 
inquiry about when it was presented before, was as to whether 
or not the evidence of the driver of the machine, of this Cadil- 
lac car, in the Government service, had been considered, and 
whether or not there had been any investigation by the 
War Department, for whom this driver was working, and what 
the investigation disclosed? These were the things certain of 
us were anxious to know and whether they had been presented 
to the committee; and I would like the gentleman to advise me. 

Mr. JEFFERIS. I will say in reply to the gentleman that 
recently an entire report, as I understand it, of the War 


ithse 


riment has been presented to the committee. I secured a 
copy of that a couple of days ago, but it only reafiirmed, in my 
opivion, the evidence that was actually before the committee 
at the jime they recommended this bill for passage. In other 
vo is report from the War Department shows that there 
Was an investigution made at Fort Onraha immediately after 
this necident, and that the eyidence was taken, by questions 

nuswers, of a Miss Wilson and likewise a Mr. James, and 
the War Department really filed charges against the driver of 
th omobile. But that was not on the question of negligence. 
I ! read just a part of it: 


st, Ens, the driver, was tried by general court-martial and acquitted. 
vas charged with violation of the ninety-sixth article of war, the 
fication alleging that “‘ by improper driving” he did “run over 
fatally injure Thomas McGovern, a citizen of Omaha, Nebr.”’ The 
theary of the prosecution, which the defense did not dispute, was that 
i in driving the car such negligence would consti- 


if Kk was negligent 
{ mnduct prejudicial to good order and military discipline; but 
icther the court decided the issue of negligence in Ens’s favor, or 
whether it was of opinion that, even if Ens was negligent, such negli- 
as that with which he was charged would not amount to conduct 
judicial te good order and military discipline within the meaning 
of article of war 96, does not clearly appear. ‘The testimony against 
Ens adduced at the trial would be sufficient to sustain a finding (were 
ol inde) to the effect that he was driving at from 15 to 20 miles 
per hour; that he had no lights on and sounded no warning signal 


as he turned from Seventeenth Street into Cass Strect ; that he crossed 
Serenteenth Street diagonally, cutting the southwest corner very close 


to the curb; that, because of a fine mist, it was difficult to see threugh 
the wind shield, which was clouded with mist; and that Ens did not 
take proper measures to enable himself to see objects ahead, and did 


not see the deceased in time. ‘The testimony adduced in favor of Ens, 


on the other hand, would be sufficient to sustain a finding (were one 
made) to the effect that Ens was driving at from 7 to 10 miles per 
hour; that the lights of the automobile were burning properly, and 


that the street was otherwise well lighted; that he sounded a proper 

irning; and that he turned properly into Cass Street near the center 
without unduly approaching the southwest corner. The testimony would 
sufliciently support a conclusion of negligence, if such conclusion were 


reached by a jury, and it would sufficiently support either of the 
alternative conclusions that the deceased, through want of attention, 
was guilty contributory negligence, or that he was not guilty 


thereof. 

In other words, as [ review the charge and report as made by 
Id, A. Kreger, the Acting Judge Advocate General, the real ques- 
tion of negligence could throw no light on it. It is a question of 
whether or not it was so negligent as to be destructive of mili- 
tary discipline. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFERIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BOX. T understood the gentleman to say that he thought 
the claim could be maintained on the evidence in the courts of 
his I understand in many jurisdictions the question of 
the measure of damages, the money value, enters in the question 
of compensation in such cases. 1 wonder if there is any evidence 
and productive power of the deceased, or as to 
his family was? 


C 
state, 


4 1 
as to the ave 


what his mone: to 
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Oorop 
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Mr. JEFFERIS. I would say that I do not know as 
was any particular evidence offered before the committee 
respect, but I can say here that I was personally acc; 
with Thomas McGovern ; that he had worked for a long ), 
of years in the Union Pacific shops as a foreman, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has ex))j, 

Mr. JEFFERIS. I would like time in which to ansy 
question. 

Mr. EVANS 
minutes more? 

Mr. JEFFERIS. 
tion. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I yield to the gentleman two minut 
Mr. JEFFERIS. f would say that also he was electe 
missioner of the city of Cmaha. He had the salary of that ) 

tion, Which, as I remember, was $5,000 a year, and aft: 

he went into the insurance business, and, as I understand 
was making a success of it. He was 55 years of age: he haq-; 
family of nine children, and I am here to vouch for the tly 
Americanism of all of them. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFERIS. I will. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman speaks about te n 
introduced before the committee. What was the character of 
that testimony? Was it ex parte affidavits, given upon notic 
or how was it done? 

Mr. JEFFERIS. Ex parte affidavits. But now we hay 
before the Congress the testimony that was taken by thie « 
tions and answers of Army officers immediately after this 


of Nebraska. Would the gentleman lil: 


No; only sufficient time to answer {| 


the 


before Mrs. McGovern or anyone else would have 
influence with the witnesses. 
Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman state who m 


ex parte affidavits, and how many were filed? 


Mr. JEFFERIS. Of all the eyewitnesses there wer M 
James and Miss Wilson, and there was a man by the 1 O 
Dewey, who was accompanying the lieutenant at the tim 
accident occurred, and according to the evidence, as | 
Mr. Dewey, who was accompanying the lieutenant, seenis | 
made contradictory statements. In one place he talks 
speed of the ¢utomobile as having been from 5 to 7 m 
hour, whereas according to the report of Lieut. Herstey, « 
Omaha, he seems to héeve had it from 12 to 15 miles an ! 
whereas Miss Wilson ways it was from 15 to 17 mil 
and Mr. James shows that it was far in execss of the sper 

Mr. MILLER. Was any inquiry held by the coroner 

| decision arrived at through that channel? 

Mr. JEFFERIS. Under the law there it would not be nec 
sary to reach any decision touching the question of neglice 
only to ascertain the cause of death. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yie 

Mr. JEFFERIS. Yes, 

Mr. FOCHT. It seems to me the one question to | 
here is as to the violation of the city ordinance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from \ 
has expired. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gent'en ly 
have one minute more, 

Mr. EDMONDS. I will yield to the gentleman three miiutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recos- 
nized for three minutes more. 

Mr. FOCHT. Whether in approaching this corner the «) 
of the car, instead of going to the right, as provided 
ordinance, went to the left and struck the man? 

Mr. JEFFERIS. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. That has been well established? 

Mr. JEFFERIS. Yes; that has been well established 

Mr. FOCHT. It seems to me that is all tvxere is in the 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yie 

Mr. JEFFERIS. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. What precedent can the gentleman | ) 
that would justify Congress in taking action of this kil d? Tas 
Congress undertaken in other similar instances to Make appr 
priations to pay such claims? 

Mr. JEFFERIS. I would say in reply to that that I am te 
well advised on these questions, I take it, as those who have! . 
here in former terms, I have not any information to the 
gentleman on that question. 

Mr. OLIVER. It seems to me a new and dangerous propos 
to take up cases of this kind and appropriate moncy | pay 
same. , 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman sice 
to me? 


Mr. JEFFERIS. Certainly. 
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BLANTON. ‘The gentleman is probably aware that in 
\ntonio, 'Tex., just such a case occurred, only with greater 
rity, Where two old ladies, as 1 understand, were run over, 
3. on. Those cases have been pending here for years, with 
diverse report from the War Department on them. The evi- 
showed just as great negligence on the part of the soldier 
yr down the street in San Antonio. Then I call the gentle- 
attention to a case in Houston, Tex., where rioting sol- 
went down the street and shot right and left, and no 
has been taken on those cases, 
_JEFFERIS. That not germane to anything we have 
discussing here. ‘he proposition is that this House is the 
ibunal that Mrs. McGovern can appeal The fact is 
vidence shows and establishes negligence, and the question 
ther this great Government of ours and Congress are to 
fairly with people who have suffered such loss as the 
require other people to deal under such conditions and 
rances, 
tEED of 
eld? 
iv, JEFFERIS. Yes. 

REED of West Virginia. 
man of means or wealth, 
vidually ? 

[kEFERIS. Undoubtedly; and 
en less than $10,000. 

\NS of Nebraska. 


1g 


is ) 


to. 


> 





West Virginia. Mr. ‘man, will the gentle- 


If the driver of 
would not 


had 


this car 


action lie ag 


the recovery would 


not 


Mr. Wi coileng 


Chairman, gue 


ih EFERIS. Yes. 

HAIRMAN. The time of the gentlema 
expired. ‘The question is on laying a 
recommendation. 

(CANNON, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 

om Massachusetts [Mr. Wats}. 

HAIRMAN. The gentleman fron 

d for 10 minutes. 

\LSH. Mr. Chairman, of coi we all very 
the eloquent appeal of the gentleman from Nebraska 
is]. It is a very pathetic case. But I think Con- 
to stop and consider a bit before 

this line. 

a case Where, when the country was in the midst 

var, cording to the report in the case, a soldier 
rformance of his duty accidentally killed a private 

‘he gentleman from Nebraska, the accident having 
October 26, 1917, asks Congress to appropriate, 

he deceased, $5,000 outright. 
there is no liability on the part of the 

that, and there ought not to be unless they 

' clearest evidence that there was gross negligence 
of the servant of the United States and that the 

was killed was free from any contributory negligence, 
even then if we ought to establish a rule that when 
the United States Army, particularly during war 
performance of his duty accidentally kills a private 


n from Nebraska 
the bill with 


. 7 
SLU 


inutes to the ge 


( Massachusetts is 


Irse 


ure 


ourse, (,OV- 


ys 


it starts in legis- | 


much | 


for | 


can | 


hall establish liability on the part of the Govern- | 


it act. 
course, if we were sitting as a court we would refer 
ords in the ease and we naturally would ask what the 
tion of the department is. There is no recommenda- 
part of the department. ‘There is evidence, as I 
rt, that there was ground for believing that the 
who was killed, a worthy citizen, was not in the 
easonable care and might have been guilty of con- 

i egligence, 
VER. Mr. Chairman, will 

\LSH. Yes. 
IVER. Rather than pass a special bill in a case 
ould it not be safer, if decides to 
ment liable in all such cases, to give the Court of 
the district courts jurisdiction for the tortious acts 
and make the Government liable for all such 


1 


the gentleman yield? 
of 


Congress 


\LSH. If we are going to establish a precedent upon 
omimittee shall in future act, I will venture to say 
| the Private Calendar crowded with such instances, 
Committee on Claims or the Committee on War 

ver committee this came from—to point 

where the Government has paid damages for 
private citizen during war where necident 
yas participated in by a member United 


cry 
rit 


0 A 


an 

ef the 

MONDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

LSH. Yes, 

MONDS. I would like to say that I rather think that 
shing a new precedent. I do not remember ofa 














Cuse 








to | 


hold | 


i 
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just like this. There are a few cases pending in tl com! ( 
quite a few, similar to this, that will be coming along De 
damage cases or death claims. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman viel 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. , 

Mr. LITTLE. Congress has established several precedents. 
One of them just occurred this session in the ease of a bill 


introduced by Congressman VINSON, where soldiers were shoot 
ing at a mark and killed a man and Congress paid his widow 





$7,200. I think the gentleman from Massachusetts voted for it. 

Mr. WALSH. Was that passed reeently ? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. The gentleman was here and parti | 
in the debate, and I am quite sure he voted for the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not recall the measure. 

Mr. LITTLE. If the gentleman will look » 
will find that he made some inquiry, and the gentlema n 
Georgia [Mr. VINSON] answered him. I was acti s chai 
man of the Claims Committee on the floor that day. This man 





was shot through the carelessness of soldiers 
the Government established targets to shoot at. 
less in their methods of doing it and killed a 

tending to his own business, and this Congress 
this House passed authorizin 
the widow and orphans of $7,200 on account « 
the soldier. The gentleman 


The soldiers of 
They were care- 
man who was at 
passed a lay 
g the payment 


the neglige 


( 


it at this session, to 


i 


i from Massachusett 








3 participated in 
the discussion of that bill. 

Mr. WALSH. But if the gentleman will reeall he will find 
that my inquiries were not in support of that measure, but 
asking how the amount was arrived at, and when the measure 
went to a vote I think rentleman Il re I rv il 
against it. 

Mr. LITTLE. I thought not. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Tf do not like to differ with any othe s 
ber of the committee, but I think the « es are not similar. ih 
man in Georgia w: killed by a sheil th v ; not properly a 
rected, and it was not 2 ease where you could claim that the man 
could in any v have been guilty of contributory negligence 
because he was not in any position where he could know he was 
in danger. In Georgia the range had been marked out and 
guarded. This mar ho was killed was outside of the range 
and he certainly contributed nothing toward his death. h 
present case there is a question of contributory neglig 
yond any question 

Mr. LITTLE. If the nthe n lt yield, the gentleman n 
Pennsylvania ne 1 attorney, and any lawyel ill u 
stal d that it is mbel pon the defe int i l 
prove contributory negli nce here it is sought » be : 
tained as a defens There nothing of that in thi r 
plaintiff does not have to prove that he is n a 
tributory negligence. The defendant has oO 
tively that the plaintiff S cuilty it. Ther 
that contention at all \s to it knowl ete 
every lawyer here who é dala kno tl 
presumption is that the man w » his own lit 
in order to get any benefit a se of contri 
negligence it has got o be { tablished 
lawyer who has ever tried a dat that 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississip] ! 

Mr. WALSH. [I dc hink I d ‘ ) 
argue the case. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the g 

Mr. WALSH. or a question 

Mr. BLANTON. In the Geo \ \ I t 
recommended the } len 

Mr. WALSH. Furthermore, it s s tha y as 
court-martialed for a violation of one of the At es of War, 
namely, that he, by improper drivil did run on id fa \ 
injure this citizen, and upon the com artial h iS acqui 

Mr. JEFFERIS. The acquittal may hav non the 
that it did not come within the Artic! f VW evel 
did drive over the ma 

Mr. WALSH. He as charged with a vi f 
sixth article of w but he was acquitted, ‘ 
been that the charge laid against him 5 a vie n 
article of war, but he was acquitted. My | inply t 
that I doubt whether w, at this p: ilar time ous 
establish a precedent and say here, siliin 1 jury, suppos 
be the custodians of the Public Trea x this acci y 
which happened, from all the evidei a ‘esult of the act 
of a soldier of the Army while the. count at Ww runnin 

| down a citizen and injuring 1 SK ibsequently died, 
we ought to reach into the Treasury and $5,000, It is siuyply 
a gift, a gratuity 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington Wiil ¢ ' yield? 


| 


Mr. WALSH 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Following that line, what are 
we likely to do in cases that will come up here? I have one 
where an Army driver, driving absolutely on the wrong side of 
the street on a public highway at full tilt, in the dead of night, 


ran down a man who was riding a motor eyele and cut off his 
legs. 
Mr. WALSH. 


is disposed to g 


What 


rant 


we ought to do is this: If this Congress 
relief in these cases, we ought to pass an 


act conferring upon the Court ef Claims jurisdiction to hear 
these cases, 
Lhe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman ‘yield to me five minutes 
wlditional? 


Mr. CANNON, I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 
Mr. WALSH. Let the Court of Claims make their findings of 


fact und veport them ~- Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of "aushington. 

that nearly all fame cases the inquiries of military 

re conducted with a view of showing that the soldier was not 

o blame. Such a report comes in this case in spite of all the 

vidence that the man was driving at a full rate of speed on the 

side of the road. Notwithstanding that, a court composed 
soldiers found the other way. 

Mr. WALSH. I suppose that if a soldier was driving an am- 
bulance carrying a wounded comrade under orders to get some- 
as quickly as he « 
side of the road and struck somebody and broke his leg, the gen- 

leman would say that because the soldier was acting in accord- 


WwProne 
wrong 


where 


ance with orders Congress ought to sit here as a jury and assess 
damages 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washingion. No; I will admit that if the | 
nuintry Was under martial law and those things were permitted, 
would present a different case; but in this instance what 
the man did was in violation of every county ordinance and 
nie law. 
Mr. WALSH. Yes; but the gentleman wants to recall that 
len this accident happened this country Was in a State of war, 
nd that this soldier was one of the military forces of the United 
States. Now, there were a number of men in the military forces 
hu were not fortunate enough, perhaps, to take out insurance, 


ind whe paid the supreme sacrifice. 


Mr. JEFFERIS. I take it that if this man was killed by a 
iidier in battle nobody would ask for it. But the soldier was 
ursuing the part of a citizen in the street, and he ought to obey 
ic ordinance, because there was ho hurry-up order. 
Mir. WALSH. I will say to the gentleman from Nebraska that 
1 can not separate the soldier from the military branch of 
ervice by simply saying he was driving an ambulance, there- 
was pursuing the part. of a civilian. He was a part of the 
litury branch of the service, and under the precedents and un- 
er the law there is no liability on the part of the Government. 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my 
tinie. 
Mr. GARD. Will not the Chairman advise us as to how the 
¢ allotment now stands. 


CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 15 
the gentleman from Ohio 29 minutes, and the gentleman 
13 minutes. 


iinutes, 


[ilinois 


Mir. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, to my mind, after going over 
stimony in this case, there is no question but that Thomas 
VieCiovern was in his full rights on the streets of Omaha. We 
imap» Showing where he stood and showing where the 

trus should have gone. The only question I am doubtful 
be is this: This is going to establish a new precedent where 
there is a _— ‘stion as to whether the man was guilty of con- 
butory gligence in not taking proper precautions on the 
highway. : think the reason why the War Department has not 
made any recommendation is because this driver was on the 
wrong side of the street [ asked the War Department what 
egulations they made in regard to drivers of trucks, so that 
we might know whether the trucks run wild or whether they 


mid any regulations requiring the drivers to operate in the dif- 
ferent streets in the cities of the country. They told me that in 
nil causes men were required to abide by the local laws of the 
place where they were driving. 


Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 
Mir. EVANS of Nebraska. Is it not a fact in this particular 


C the soldier was driving a Government car from where it 
had been repaired; that he was on the wrong side of the street, 
while McGovern was wholly within his rights? 
Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Let me 


ise 


ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- | 


vahia, is there not a fund in the hands of the War Department 
h they 


out of whi can adjust claims of this kind? 


I think it will be developed | 
courts | 


ould, and he happened to be on the wrong | 
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Mr. EDMONDS. I am not sure about that. There is in th 
hands of the War Department funds from which they « 
just certain claims, but whether this claim comes e 
class I do not know. There is a limitation, I think, thy Be 
claim above $500 can be adjusted; and I do not think it yoy), 
cover a case like this. 


can ad 
Within {} 





Mr. LINTHICUM. I know that they have adjusted copys), 
claims. i. 
|} Mr. EDMONDS. I think it does not apply to cases like thj. 
|} Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 
| Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 
Mr. HARDY of Texas. The gentleman has heard all thy. evi- 4 
| dence in this case and is familiar with it, and I want to ast jj; 


ill 
Would the widow of the deceased, in his opinion, 
case? 
} Mr. EDMONDS. I think she would have an excellent ¢aco 
Mr. Chairman, the only question we have brought before ¢), 
House is for the House to settle the policy it wishes to pursy 
in this class of cases. 

I would like to suggest to the House, in the settling of theo 
cases, if it decides to pay a sum of money to these people, this 
widow and orphans of the man who has been killed by a qa) 
in the Army, would it not be well to put them under the 


have 2 good 





Wal 
| risk insurance and give them the same sum of money that you 
| would give the wife of a soldier who was killed in war? [ qo 
| not know whether this sum would be proper or not. It may | 
that we ought to give less and it may be that we ought to giv 
| larger sun. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time to the ventle- 
|} man from Kansas [Mr. Lir?t.e]. 
Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, there has been some inquiry 


whether this party could recover against a private corporation 


| As to that I think I may safely say that there is no questio 
whatever. It has been demonstrated without the slightest con 
| tradiction that this driver was on the wrong side of the street 
} with the automobile; that was the proximate cause of th 
| death. If he had not been there he would not have killed this 
man. It has also been demonstrated that the automobile 
did not have any light that anybody could see. If it had ha 
| a light, it is safe to say that the man would have avoide! t! 
danger. There are two instances of gross negligence. An) 


court would have to rule that that was sufficient ground to ¢ 
to the jury. It has been suggested that the man was 
of contributory negligence. Gentlemen, every judge and la 
knows that there is no presumption of contributory negligenc 
that you have to prove it. If there was no evidence of it, | 
court would instruct the jury to disregard that defense. Th 
presumption of law is that when a man is killed, he wa: 
his duty to protect himself, that the natural instinct 
was taking care of himself, and the court would so instru 


ol 


jury. Probably every lawyer here who has ever had a damag 
suit has had such instruction. So the presumption of lav 
is that he is not guilty of contributory negligence. There is no 
evidence whatever that he was, and every lawyer here ou 
to see.at a glance that there could not be any possible defers 


and that a private corporation would have to pay. 


sut that is not the argument that is really made here. Tl 
go on and say that we ought not to donate the money. \\ithi 


a few days we have donated $7,500 each to the widows ot tw 
Congressmen. Where is your law for that? Is there anyone 
crying out against that? What law is there that authorizes you 
to say to a Congressman’s widow, “Take $7,500,” and woul 
say to a poor woman whose husband is killed by an agent 0 
the United States, unjustly and improperly, “ We can hot pa) 
you.” I hope men will hesitate before they put themseives ll 
such a position. Oh, they say, we have no precedent for Lills 
Oh, yes; there are many precedents. The gentleman 
Nebraska [Mr. ANpREWs], who has been down in the departinen| 
for years, just directed my attention to one which | had 
thought of for the moment. Some one was hurt in an cleyal 
and the Government paid him for it. A mere passeng' 
Congressman VINSON’s case was one where soldicrs 
shooting at a target and killed a man, and this Congress })! 
a bill and gave $7,200 at the request of the War Departne 
It has been stated that this particular soldier was acquitted 
a court-martial. So was that one—not by a court-matr! 
by a board, and the higher officers decided that he was 
of negligence. What is the difference between a \ 
Alabama and one in Omaha? ; 
In both cases there was gross negligence and In 
stances the facts are such that the payment is justi 
That is not all. It has been suggested by the gentlen 
Maryland [Mr. Lintuicum] that if you go to the War 
ment with a property claim they will pay you any mi 
la little bit of property of more value than life an 


ni) 
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ow 
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What could a woman have more valuable than her husband? 
You in this House passed a law a few months ago in which 
you authorized the Secretary of War, without any serious ex- 
umination, without any judicial examination, to pay every un- 
liquidated damage claim any contractor could ask him to pay, 
and you have turned loose something like $4,000,000,000 down 
there for the Secretary to hand out to anybody who has an 
unliquidated damage claim who can convince two or three 
clerks down there he ought to have it paid. Are you going to 
say to this widow that she shall not have $5,000, when you pay 
ver to contractors great sums, when the contractors had not 
even written contracts, and have done what they did in viola- 
tion of law—up to the amount of $4,000,000,000? You passed a 
iw in the last Congress to authorize the Secretary of War to 
pay every peasant in France whose pig was run over, just as 
this man was by an American soldier, for the value of the pig. 
\re you going to tell this woman that her husband is not as 
ood as a hog in France? You said that the War Department 
mld take your money and pay any peasant in France for any 
lamage done by an American soldier. The War Department 
ent that bill down here so that it included pay to Germans, 
r it said that pay should be granted to people anywhere in 
Lurope. I noticed that fallacy—of course, it was unintentional 
pon their part—and had it cut out, but when you pass a law 
t a lieutenant in France can pay a peasant for a pig that a 
has run over, on what theory are going to argue that this 

mah Should not be paid for her husband who was run over? 
\ir. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 


Mr. LITTLE. Yes, 
Mir. LINTHICUM. I am in favor of the bill, but T weuld 
o know how you arrive at the sum of $5,000? 
LITTLE. It is the consensus of opinion; just like a 
\ LINTHICUM. If the Government is responsible, more 


that ought to be paid. 
LITTLE. I thought so: 
as a jury would. 
ir. JOHNSON of Washington. And if this man had been 
tive of some other country, say, Italy or Greece, would not 
country, through its consular agents, at once have made 
in for damages for the man’s life and have fixed a sum very 
ch in excess of $5,000? 
\Ir 


but I was willing to compronrise, 


LITTLE. Oh, yes. Thirty or forty years ago down here 
New Orleans we had to pay the Italian Government for 
il Italian citizens killed down there by a mol 
\Ir. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, anywhere. 


Mr. LITTLE. Yes. We have to pay for everyone except 

\merican citizen, 
\ REED of West Virginia. Is it not true that if Mr. Me- 
i had been in the service of the country in any capacity 


ould have been paid? 

LITTLE. Yes; his widow would have gotten a pension 
bly. I think the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Cuinpsrom | 
ted that he wanted to ask me a question. 

ir. CHINDBLOM. My question related to the payment by 
Var Department for damages to property, and the gentleman 
Maryland seems to have covered that. 
LITTLE. You pay for everything, for a hog in France, 
t prospect in this country, for a dead man in Alabama. 
is no question of illegality about this. This case is proven 
itely. The amount reasonable. of verdicts are 
ore, 


is Lois 
dent is concerned, this Congress can afford always to set 
recedent of doing right. You set it before in Vinson’s case 
in the case the gentleman from Nebraska {[Mr. Anprews] 
ested to me, and my recollection is that there are a great 
of them. This does not set any new precedent. 
lent of the United States has been doing right 
years. It takes care of property, it takes cure of the lives 
reigners. Many of you remember about the Italians for 
lives we had to pay, who were killed in New Orleans. 
Nol, gentlemen, let us do right; let us not quibble about this. 
not want to waste the money of this Government; I voted 
list paying these mere unliquidated damages when the 
sition came up here. I do not think any gentleman who 
| for that would be consistent in quibbling about voting a 
thousand dollars to this poor woman. Is not life in this 
'y more valuable than property? Let us go ahead and do 
{[Applause.] I yield the remainder of my time back. 
‘ir. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman— 


lhe GHAIRMAN. The gentleman frem Missouri asks for 
Ognition in his own right? 

Mr. RUCKER. T do. 

(he CHAIRMAN. The gentieman is recognized for an hour, 


Mr. RUCKER, 


Mr. 





It is a fair and equitable transaction, and as far as | 
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Will give some of it to the gentleman from Kansas before I get 
through. Mr. Chairman, this discussion to-day has taken a 
wide range. Some gentlemen present it purely from a sen- 
timental standpoint, the equitable viewpoint; others present 
it from the legal standpoint. One is an appeal to our emotions 
and the other is an appeal to us as jurists or jurors who sit 
here solemnly to determine the value of human life and make 
compensation in money for such life. The gentleman who re 
cently addressed the committee, the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Lirrie], cited a number of cases in which the Government 
has recently made compensation for lives which have been lost, 
but the gentleman well knows that in most of the cases, perhaps 
all of them, but most of the cases at least cited by him, the 
parties who were deceased were employees of the Government 
and paid under a law enacted by the Congress to take care of 
and give protection to men who are engaged by the Government 
in hazardous duties. There is no parallel whatever with this 
case. The Georgia case, some case from Georgia referred to- 
the most that can be said about that was that that had evidently 
slipped through without the kind of debate and consideration 
this bill is receiving, because that ought not to have been paid, 
in my judgment. Now, I will allow no gentleman to place me 
in antagonism or opposition to appeals, to wails of people who 
have been bereft of a husband. I respond in sympathy as much 
as any gentleman here, but we are not here to give expression to 
our personal sympathies. We are here to engage in the per- 
formance of x duty under a solemn oath. We must perform a 
duty, not do . kindness or extend a benefit or give a bounty out 
of public funds. Who pays that tax? It is not ours. We have 
no right from the purely sentimental standpoint to sit here and 
exhaust the Treasury of this Republic. We are called upon to 
detemnine whether or not the ordinances of the city of Omaha 
were violuted by some soldier, a lieutenant, I believe 
A Member. <A corporal. 


Mr. RUCKER. <A corporal. My God, I have not seen a lieu- 
tenant, in my judgment, who ha#not violated the ordinances ; 
most of them do; but must the Government of the United States 


respond in dumages every time one of these fellows with straps 
on his shoulders drives too fast? Why, Mr. Chairman, as young 
and athletic as Lam [laughter], it is difficult for us to-day, with 
the aid of two policemen here, to get over to the House Office 
suilding without being run down by a machine, the 
them having “* U.S.” on it, too, and a colonel or major or captain 
frequently in it My Lord, I serve notice now I will quit this 
Congress and Willing to pay the back for my if 
one of these people run over me accidentally designedly. 
{| Laughter. | 


Mr. JEP FERRIS 


most of 


he sum 1 loss 


or 


Does not the gentleman think Congress has 


been wasting money to protect us in walking across the street 
by hiring two officers to guard us? 
Mr. RUCKER. I do not think it is a very lucrative salary or 


even they are receiving more 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. 


pay than they are earning 
Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. RUCKER. I will. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I desire to satisfy myself in regard 
to my vote on this bill. I understood the gentleman to say the 
illustrations presented by the gentleman from Wansas are in 
most cases where an employee of the Government had run dowr 
or killed accidentally some other employee of the Government! 

Mr. RUCKER. In the performance of his duty. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Does the gentleman think the Govern- 
ment owes any higher duty in the protection of its employees 
than it does in the protection of the average citizen? 

Mr. RUCKER. I think it may be properly said in a qualified 
way, yes, because many of the employees whom the Govern- 
ment engages are in a hazardous service 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. Does the gentleman think the Govern 
ment has more right illegally to take the life of the private ci 
zen than it has te take the life of a Government employee ’ 


Mr. RUCKER. No: the gentleman misunderstood my stute- 
ment or I have been unhappy in my remarks. I have not said 


anything of the sort, because the Government or ght not to take 
any man’s life, of course. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The thought in his, that 
the Government has an equally high obligation to care for and 
avoid the taking of life or injuring of a citizen whether he be 
in the Government employ or in private employ, and that the 
obligation is just as high to avoid an illegal injury to the private 
citizen as to an employee of the Government. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. I! would like to proceed 
I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman from Texas think that the 
Government of the United States should be put under the obliga- 
tion to obey the commands of municipalities who might make 


my mind is t 


for a few -ninutes. 
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‘ bees governing their local affairs, and, if so, is not that 
eyuiring the Government of all the people to obey the commands 
nek la and regulations of a very small part of them? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. To be clear and explicit in my view 
ihe matter, it eceurs to me that the agents of this Govern- 
wit, in doing any work or labor in any part of the United 

State are subject to the same laws that agents or employees 

nybody else are, and if they do an illegal act somebody ought 

o be responsible; that is to say, the United States as an em- 

plover ought to have the same obligations, responsibilities, and 

bilities as any other employer. 


\nd while it may be a burden, and this may be a precedent, 
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i I do not like to set it by legislative enactment, Ll would rather 
pass this bill than deny justice; yet I would rather pass a law 
! vhis he courts of the country could determine in every 
‘ ether er not the claim was just. 
Ir. WALSH. Of course, if the gentleman follows his theory | 
» ultimate conclusion, vill result in dispensing with the 
! S es courts, be there will be no need for them. | 
You could just go into the State courts in the several jurisdiec- 
us on the suine bs s S private citizens, 
Mr. HARDY of Texas On the contrary, if my idea is fol- 
V4 to the conclusion, we ould establish a right to go into a 
eral court and sustain a claim for an illegal act done by an 
y of the Government, and such bills as this would cease to 
before Congress 
Mr. BANKHEAD. In view of the expression last made by the 
sentieman from Texas, and view of the fact that the passage 
ef this | would probably establish an iron-clad precedent 
before Congress in claims of this character, does not the gentle- 
hink it would be a wise solution of this case to give the 
opportunity to the committee to frame a law conferring juris- 
upon the Court of Claims to hear and determine in a 
cial manner < il s of this character? 
Mr. HARDY of Texas. I heartily agree with the gentleman. 
7 >a case that is put in such way that it is up to us to say 
st or not, and our decision can not be made on 
is « ossibi f passing a wiser law, which may 
not ever pass 
Mr. HUDDLESTON Oo suggest to my colleague from 
4 a [Mr. B 1] t] you compel parties who have | 
ich is to litigate to bring them before the Court of Claims 
e city of Washington, say, a thousand miles from where 
ive, it would ork great hardship, and besides that 
urt of Claims has no facilities for passing on such a claim. 
\ f they 1 e referred to that court there would not be a 
( his side of judgment, because they have not the facili- 
No f jurisdiction were to be conferred upon the United 
. st courts to hear this kind of a claim and to render 
nt, with autl to the Treasury of the United States 
t judgment on certified copy of the judgment, some 
uld be offeres But as the law now stands it takes a 
of Congress to get any judgment, and the remedy 
| is practically « of the question. 
Ir. RUCKER I will conclude in a minute or two. 
‘ ecestion has been made here that the Post Office Depart- 
nd the War Department instruct the drivers of their 
! nd machines to obey the ordinances of the city throug] 
hey pass—an absolute impossibility. 
. not a gentleman on this floor now who owns his ma- 
Here in Washington and has ridden thousands of miles in 
nows the regulations of this city. You know in a gen- 
e , it you do not know the difference in the different 
he different sections or intersections of streets; and 
he driver of a truck passing through Washington 
ore about the traflic regulations than a Congressman ever 
it} Cu 
Vr. EDMONDS, I ) ike to say, in the first place, that 
evidence shows that riding with this driver was an em- 
ovee of a local automol comipany, who ought to have known 
e regulations beyond any question. In the second place, the 
t Otlice Department issues a card of instructions to its drivers 
different localities containing the laws of each locality. 
ir. RUCKER. Now, Mr. Chairman, just a word with ref- 
to the question of negligence. It does look to me absurd 
remote distanee from Omaha, by paper testimony, with- 
opportunity to cross-examine a single witness, to under- 
o determine that there is no contributory negligence in a 
ke th rhe testimony, as I understood the gentleman 
Ds vivania [Mr. EpmMonps], shows that the machine 
Ss oe ccording to the testimony of one side, from 15 to 
i les an hour, and, according to others, from 6 to 8 miles an 
hour. Here i footmian passing along. The assumption is that 
these people were not cripples, but the deceased was a man 
strong in health; and it is fair to assume, in the absence of any 
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statement whatever about it, that he was walking as », 
usually walk. That would mean at least 3 miles an hour 
that while the automobile was going 17 miles, the footman woyii) 
go 3 miles, or one-sixth as fast. Hence, 6 feet would clear | 
of danger. If he had seen the automobile 15 feet away bejoy 
it struck him, he could have freed himself from danger }\ 
step or two steps. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. The gentleman should take 
consideration the fact that the automobile was running pri 
tically noiselessly and under a misty condition, and coming {: 

a direction which ordinarily it would not come from. 

Mr. RUCKER. That may be true. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. ‘The eross-examination o 
ernment oflicials showed that fact. 

Mr. CANNON. The misty condition covered the decease 
well as the driver of the automobile. 

Mr. RUCKER. In addition to that, the misty condition o; 
to admonish everybody to step, look, and listen more attenti 
than if it was Clear. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. There is plain evidence of liabilit: 
for damage, but has that ever been claimed from the cit) 
Omaha’? Have they been asked for damages? 

Mr. RUCKER. I think the city would be just about 
as the Government. I do net think either one is liable. 

Mr. EVANS Nevada. There is plenty of eviden: 
some one is Liable. 


Mr. TINCHER, 


SO 


the tay 


) 
is iat 
of 


I understand that Congress is the only 
bunal that any jurisdiction under existing law to px Ss 
claims of character. Now, that being true, this ¢ 
having taken it through the usual channels and jurisdiction 
conducted hearings, it not up to Congress at this time 
rather decide a policy for the future? Is not that the burde: 
our discussion at this time? 

Mr. RUCKER. I think that is true. 

Mr. TINCHER. And do I understand the gentleman, 
whose opinion along these lines I have great respect, to fa 
the policy of this Congress passing a law permitting the <1 
ing of claims or some other tribunal passing on these cn. 
instead of the Congress? 

Mr. RUCKER. In answer to the gentleman from Kansis. | 
will say I do not want to conunit myself in reference to th 
Claims, because my experience with that court has 
unsatisfactory. ‘This practice of sending out print: 
forms of interrogatories, with printed forms for answers, 
determining the facts, sometimes ascertains the facts 
times fails to ascertain them. But [I am in favor of a po 
which will make this great Government of ours deal fairly 


Lets 


this in 


is 
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equitably and humanely with all classes of peeple. But I] 

to warn genilemen now, and among them the gentleman 
Kansas [Mr. TINCHER], that this body has no jurisdiction. \\ 
may take jurisdiction, but there is no jurisdiction deposit 
such a place as this. There is no precedent for it, and ther 
ought not to be any precedent for it, and this ought not to becom 
a precedent for future action. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman means that the payment 
claim like this would violate the Constitution? 

Mr. RUCKER. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. TINCHER. Then Congress may have the inherent 
to assume jurisdiction. 

Mr. RUCKER. Congress may take jurisdiction and p 
law; but I want to say to you, think what you are doing. 
of you pretend that you want to go home—I do not know wh 
you do or not—some time in October or November. Some 0! | 


think you would like to be home next year. It will become abso 
lutely necessary for many of you gentlemen on that side to be 
at home and to give close attention to your business affairs 
you want to come back again. But if we undertake to open 
doors and consider cases like this from all over this count 
will serve notice on you now that we shall not meet the deii 
by taxation; we can not; we will swell the volume of liabiliti 
and make the burdens and duties almost intolerable on 
people, and there will never be a year long enough in the 1 
20 to consider and pass upon the damage suits that wil! 
brought by Members of Congress for their constituents b 
this great jury of Representatives of the American peopl 

Mr. JEFFERIS and Mr. CHINDBLOM rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield, and to who 

Mr. RUCKER. I will yield first to the gentleman from 
nois, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
then ask a question. 


I want to express an observatic 
I think too much stress has been laid up 
the ordinances of the city of Washington. I think the gentie- 
man from Missouri will agree with that proposition. But wa'y- 
ing that question aside, would the gentleman take the positio! 
that in a clear case of negligence on the part of the Govern 
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e should not take jurisdiction, as he puts it, of a case in which 
i. cluim is made for damages? 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not want to commit myself with refer- 
ence to a given case. I do not intend to put myself, as I said 
awhile ago, in an attitude where people can assume that I am 
msyinpathetic for those who have been bereaved or have suffered 
njury. But I say we have a divided duty here. We have no 
ight to establish here to-day a precedent which would take 
jllions of money, in my judgment, from the taxpayers of this 
Mr. OCONNOR, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RUCKER. There may be some equitable plan, as sug- 
ted by a gentleman a moment ago, with respect to cases like 
~, Where the Government activities are clearly at fault and the 
tizen is shown to be free from negligence, and compensation 

be made for injuries of people at the hands of soldiers in the 

Something like that might perhaps be equitable and just, 
{i do not want to forecast what ought to be done. 
Now I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

\ir, JEFFERIS. Has the gentleman knowledge of many cases 
» soldiers have inadvertently run down and killed pecple? 
ir. RUCKER. There would be many, no doubt. I have heard 

s debate of two old ladies in Texas who, I understand, were 
or badly hurt. 

(YCONNOR. Me. Chairman, will the gentleman 

RUCKER. Yes. 
(YCONNOR. IT was about to ask the same question as 
propounded by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Jrr- 
In view of the gentleman’s statement that there would 
amounting to billions of dollars similar to this, I 
like to Know from the gentleman whether or not there are 

like Mr. MeGovern, who will be run down? 

I hope the gentleman from Nebraska and the 


vield? 


RUCKER. 
iin from Louisiana will not require that a man shall be 
nated or killed, because if he is injured you will come in 
for his injuries, and there comes the tug of war again, 
nevery jurisdiction throughout this land for permanent 
olpensution is always much higher than for death itself, 
au man must live and bear and suffer from his injuries 
many years. It does not make any difference 
Government soldiers or employees of the Government 
illed scores of men or not. If they 
" a score the debt may be bigger. 
statement. 
(YCONNOR, I hope hot. 


I confess I was making 


mhetie 


RUCKER. And while IT have no claim to the gift of 
! think the gentleman will live long enough to respect 


hiohn as a prophet to a greater extent than he does to-day. 
CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
RUCKER. Yes 

CHINDBLOM. Is there any difference in principle be- 
appropriating money authorizing the War Department to 
ims for damages to property and ourselves directly ap 
ting money for claims on lives? 

RUCKER. Oh, the gentleman knows that those authoriza- 


lierefore they were passed on to the War Department. 
not do to pass on to the War Department the entire use of 
rse of this Nation. Congress must not abdicate or abro- 
; s entire functions. We must do something in the dis- 
of our duties, and one of those duties at the present time, 
there are many pressing and meritorious and just 
igainst the Treasury—one of the highest duties that we 
to see to it that we are not swept off our feet by mere 
lent and led to undertake that which will impose a burden 
iffering upon the people of the Nation. 
CHINDBLOM, 
hese matters to the War Department, but I did mean te 


so 


sO 


vhich he refers were to cover a multitude of little mat- | 
hat Congress could net be asked to consider individually, | 
But | 
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have killed some and | 


{ did not mean to suggest that we should | 


there is any difference in principle between appropriating | 


oney for damages to property on the one hand and ap- 
ating money for life and limb on the other hand? 
RUCKER. Unquestionably there is no difference in prin- 
JEPFERIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
RUCKER. Yes; 
f he desires it 

JEFFERIS. Suppose Mrs. MecGovern’s cow had been 

I suppose the War Department would have been com 

| to pay her. 

RUCKDR. Oh, the gentleman admits by his question he 
een on both sides of these cases. 

JEFFERIS. TI ask that question in view of the action of 
in appropriating money for property destroyed 


I will yield. I will yield the gentleman 


1 
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Mr. RUCKER. Let me ask the gentleman, would he not rather 
delegate to an official, to a Cabinet officer or one of his subordi 
nates, the duty aud the authority to settle for the value of an 
ordinary Nebraska cow than for a human life? 

Mr. JEFFERIS. Yes; but that the ca 
up to Congress. 

Mr. RUCKER. I know; but I do not know why the gentleman 
asked me about a cow, if he does not want that comparison made. 

Mr. JEFFERIS. If the Government is big enough to take 
care of cows, to be big to care of 
human life. 

Mr. RUCKER. If the War Ly partment has cared for the cow, 
then I am glad that the cow is cared for. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As long as the genileman has brought up 
the cow question, I want to say that the War Department re- 
fuses to pay for live stock killed in target practice. I had a 
ease of that kind, and the War Department refused to pay the 
claim. They deducted the amount, which was several hundred 
dollars, from the salary of the officer in charge, and we have had 
to force him to pay the claim. 

Mr. RUCKER. I think the equity and justice of that is that 


is not se here. This is 


Congress oucht enough take 


a Texas steer, of course, does not know how to keep out of 
danger. 

Mr. MANSEFIELID?. Texas men sometimes go into danger, too. 
[ Applause. | 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman from Missouri kindly 
vield me 10 minutes? 

Mr. RUCKER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 


Louisiana. 

Mr. OCONNOK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, we are called upon here to-day to determine whether all of 
the people of the United States, acting through their Govern- 
ment, will aid and assist Mrs. McGovern, a widow and the mother 
of nine children, in bringing up those children and supporting 
herself, because of the death of her husband caused by and 
through the war and the inefliciency of one of its soldiers, or 
whether we shall close-fisted enough to leave that duty to a 
comparatively fe people in this country who are generous 
enough to come to her aid, her neighbors. That, in my juds- 
ment, is the one outstanding fact in this case. The woman has 
availed herself of the forms of law that we have given to her so 


far. She can not come into a court, for the courts would be 
without jurisdiction to try the case. She has come to her coun 
try, acting through the Congress of that country, and has asked 
it to repair the fault far it lies in our power to repair 
that terrible fault, of one of the soldiers of this land in the 


ie ‘ Viet ot ‘ - 
ereatest conflict that has evel 


tleman from Ma 


come into its history. The gen- 
[Mr. Warsa] did not altogether 
place himself in absolute antagonism to the payment of $5,000 
to this woman. As I understood him, he said that unless it de- 
veloped that there was gross negligence upon the part of the 
soldier, or the person acting for the Government, he would hesi 
tate to grant the relief asked for in this bill to this woman and 
her nine children. But permit me right here, gentlemen, to say 


sachusetts 


something in connection with what has been said in reference to 
the sentimentality of this and other cases that may come before 
this Congress. 

I hope it is not going to be the fashion in this country to 


sneer at sentiment us a great underlying motive that inspires 
us to do the holiest and the noblest things. Sentiment rises 
high above all reason aid puts men on the battle field and 
causes them to sacrifice themselves for friends and family. 


And God grant that I may never live to see the day when senti- 
ment will be ruthlessly trampled under foot and crushed out 
of existence in the life of this country. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] calls for evidence of gross neg 


ligence. Gentlemen, I am going to give him that evidence, « 

dence of gross negligence upon the part of this soldier, neg 
ligence of se gross a character as would cause him in a ine 
ment to give this woman not $5,000 but $25,000 to bring up her 


little girls and little boys as decent American nren and decent 
American women. Long ago IT heard it said that sometimes in 
a man’s life one single expression will show his attitude to 
ward life and his country better than all his other history. 
When you examine that statement, gentlemen, you will realize 
the absolute truth of it. The words “ the die is cast” evidenced 
the character of Julius Cesar when he the Rubicon, 
better than all the other things that he had done in bis lifetime. 
“Give me liberty or give me death” evidenced the character 
of Patrick Henry from his cradle. Similar expressions 
at once painted the characters of men. I once heard a 
brated lawyer say that the character of that old Roman aristo- 
erat, Pontius Pilate, and his sneering agnosticism, and his un- 
belief in everything, were clearly evinced 
to the Nazarene, as he turned and w 
truth.” 


crossed 


have 


] 
CCC. 
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I am going to avail mys of that principle in human exist- 
which evidences the character of a man and his attitude 
toward d toward his fellow men. Let me read to you 


something that will prove illuminating, and if it does not carry 


ence 


ilie an 


to your minds as it carried to mine the imputation ef gross 
negligence that amounts almost to brutality, then I will have 
failed in iny address here to you to-day. The evidence is that 
the driver of this vehicle said, “I don’t see why the old fool 
didn’t get out of the way He referred to the fool who was 
lying prostrate, and about to cross the bourne from whence no 
old fool has ever returned. That was the brutal, outrageous, 
and atrocious statement made by the man who had put him to 
his death. You ask me to give you evidence that this man Mc- 
Govern did not contribute to his unfortunate death, and the still 
mere unfortunate circumstance that he left behind hint a widow 


and nine children. Why, gentlemen, as I understand it, it isa 


common-law rule of evidence merely to require the owner to 
prove the death of his hog or goat or horse, and the burden is 
on the defendant then to show that the death was caused by 
the contributory negligence of the owner. In the case of an 
accident to a hwuan being the rule is the other way, and he 
is required to prove that there was no contributing act of 
negligence upon his part. But where death ensues, the law 
mercifully steps in with an ameliorating feature, and you are 
not required to prove by a preponderance of evidence that the 
deceased did contribute to his own destruction, 


Some one has said here, my friends, that we have shown a 
desire to protect property interests. Property interests ought 


As I understand it, this Congress appropriated 
the property interests of New Jersey 
for losses sustained as the result of explosions that took place 
there during the war. Mrs. MeGovern is here prayerfully look- 
ing to you for $5,000 for the death of her husband, because of the 
of the man whom she depended upon to give her 


to be protected 


upward of 52,000,000 to pay 


destruction 


suppert and to help her support the nine lives brought into 
existence by herself and her husband as the instrumentalities 
of nature. Talk to me about protecting property interests! 
hn God’s sake do not forget flesh and blood and the justice 
which would obtain in any court. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr, Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska | Mr. ANvREws]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebr Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, we are here to deal in equities rather than in 
legal technica'itie 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the ge man vield? 


ANDREWS of 






Mr Nebraska Yes, 

Mr. HERSEY. I understand the evidence in this case dis- 

st hat the driver was on the wrong side of the street. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I understand it so. 

\i HERSEY. That is a legal proposition which every court 
in the United States has decided is negligence per se—to be on 
tt rong side of traveled highway. If so, why should the 
United States try to avoid its own responsibility in this case? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska I want to emphasize the equity 
i ved in this case from that standpoint. That phase has been 

de. yped, so fully broucht out, that I do not desire to 
consul ny time in regard to i 

I wi ‘ vite attention to the fact that in many instances 
Congress has acted in a manner similar to that proposed in this 
ease. While I ean not recall dates and names of cases that 
came before me as Auditor for the Treasury Department, I recall 
the fact in the main. 

Hiere it is clearly disclosed that the misfortune followed an 
accident which occurred through a violation of the regulations 


of the city of Omaha. 


Here, perchance, a question of law might 


not come to the relief of the claimant as it would had it occurred 

nder State law and clearly within the jurisdictional laws of the 
State. Will Congress, acting for the Nation, lay aside the 
equities in this case and say no? Will we even go to the extent 
of saying that we will not act upon this matter until we write a 
law sending all such cases to the Court of Claims? If so, this 


widow will never receive a penny. sy the time you get around 
with that kind of business one or two generations may have 
passed away. Perchance the matter might be turned over to 
the Federal court with authority to hear and try the case. But 
we ought not to delay action in this case to provide for that line 
of procedure. It occurs to me that the equities are so clearly 
disclosed and the amount named is so clearly within reason that 
we ought to act on this matter in the affirmative now and then 
determine a general course of procedure afterwards. I am in 
favor of the bill. [Applause.] 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to use a part of the time 
remaining. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 


for 29 minutes, 
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Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, much of that which has been said 
evidences the wisdom of the constitutional division of our Goy. 
ernment into the executive, legislative, and judicial departmen| 
because there is not a man here who would not deeply syip.- 
pathize with the person for whom relief is asked in this ¢ 
and wish to afford her all possible relief under the law. 

gut we are a legislative assembly. We make the laws that 
determine the degree of the responsibility between man and man 
and between the Government and the individual. The question 
of liability under the law has always been determined, and al. 
ways will be determined, by the courts and by juries acting 
under proper instructions from judges. To abandon that and 
bring a sympathetic case—and there may be many sympatheti: 
cases—before a sympathetic legislative body and let it take th, 
place of the court, judge, and jury is to nullify every Americ; 
proceeding in the interest of justice. 

Therefore I will propose an amendment to this measure, which 
I have prepared and sent to the Clerk’s desk. I will ask tly 
attention of Members to it that they may hear what I have )) 
pared. After it is read I will discuss it for a brief time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the proposed ani 


| ment for the information of the committee. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all matter after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That Mrs. Thomas McGovern or the authorized legal representative 
of Thomas McGovern, deceased, may sue the United States in the district 
court of the United States for the district of Nebraska under the ru 
and regulations of such court for damages causing the death of 
Thomas McGovern, for the benefit of the widow and children of said 
deceased, and said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determin 
such suit and enter a judgment or decree for the amount of such dan 
ages and costs, if any, as shall be found to be due against the d 
States in favor of the authorized legal representative of Thomas M 
Govern, deceased, upon the same principle and measure of liability as 
in like cases between private parties and with the same right of appeal! 
Provided, That such suit shall be commenced within four months : 
the date of the passage of this act.” 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of « 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is not offered nov it 
only read for information. 

Mr. GARD. The amendment is read for information. ‘The 


purpose of the amendment I will offer is to afford full, complete, 
and ample justice to Mrs. McGovern, or whoever may bi 
legal representative of Thomas McGovern, deceased, in the inat- 
ter of his death caused by this enlisted man in the United States 
Army driving an Army automobile against him and killing | 
some time ago in the city of Omaha. 

It gives the representative every right of presentation un 
the rules of law, gives her the same right which one man 
have against another, which any person might in privat 
have against another, the same right to present the eviden 
same right of appeal, and provides that the matter mua 
heard in the tribunal which has been created by law for thi 
ing of such matters and a judgment rendered after presenting the 
evidence and arguments of counsel and the charge in the cour 
as to the law. This, it seems to me, is the proper way for us to 
proceed in this case, because I feel that the membership of this 
Committee on Claims do not desire to establish a precedent vi 
responsibility on the part of the United States in cases of tort, 
and that is precisely what we are doing in this case. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of 
the gentleman says, and is it not a fact that almost a similar 
proposition to what he has suggested occurs whenever @ (Goy- 
ernment-owned ship collides with a private ship? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. That the Government then allows the pi 
owner to sue in the district court? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. I say that on the calendar now, No 
and 40, are bills introduced by the gentleman from Virgiia 
{Mr. Hotxtanp] which are identical in the language of relie! to 
the language of relief in the amendment which I propose. They 
are cases where damages were suffered by individual vessel 
owners by reason of the act of some employee of the [ nited 
States, and the authority is given in those bills to the \ ssel 
owners to sue the United States and have a proper adjudication 
of the claim. That, of course, is a property right, and I resize 
that much has been said here upon the sentimental side regard- 
ing the loss of this man’s life; and, as I say, every man her is, 
or should be, highly sympathetic. However, we are facing 
a question of whether the United States of America, by 
action of its House of Representatives, desires to commit !'s¢!! 
to the policy of paying for the tort of an employee, a soldie! or a 
civilian employee, under any sort of circumstances, because 1)! 
is the result of the policy. This particular ease may be #8 


38 


the 


probably is a very meritorious one ; but when once we establish a 








en olee \re veer from the safeguards of the law and 
h a policy based upon sentiment and on the natural de- 
f every man in the country to help the widow and the 
. then we are establishing the principle which is danger- 
wause it invades the authority already given and acted on 
y years in the United States. 
EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
t‘ARD. Yes. 
EDMONDS. I would like to ask the gentleman a qnes- 
simply proposes to place this case in the district court? 
GARD. Yes. 
DMONDS. <And allow the court to render judgment in 


ARD. Yes. 
DMONDS. Of course, the gentleman realizes that he 
shing a precedent that all cases in the 
nto the House 
\RD. And why not? 
DMONDS. And take the same course. 
RD. Why not? We say that John Smith owns a 
' 1 the 
t » fault of some Government employee the vessel is 
john Smith may not sue the United States, but we 
‘right to sue the United States in the proper court 
his claim adjudicated. 
JIONDS. gut the reason for that is evident: That 
if Congress could in any way hear the testimony 
and give any judgment upon it at all. In this 
it is possible for a committee of Congress to 


future will be 





Oh, no; I do not think it is possible for any 

ngress to substitute itself for a jury or a court. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

(D>. Yes. 

EARY. The gentleman does not mean to say that 

| owner could sue the United States for damages to 

present time? 

Oh, no. 

LEARY. J know that he can not, because we have a 


Co 
LEARY. 


GARD 


enses 


RD. I say that on this calendar are two bills au- 
against the United States in such cases. 
\RY. But they are not yet passed. 


They have not been passed, but we give them 
and have given authority for the suit. 
IEEFERIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
‘RD. Yes. 
rrFRRIS. 


Does not the gentleman think the Committee 
this Congress would be just as likely to reach a 
ion as a jury would as to the merits of a case? 
With all due respect to the gentleman and to the 
p of the Committee on Claims, I do not, because the 
ie Committee on Claims while engaged in the con- 
claims are not necessarily guided by the rules of 


\l PT) 
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vessel is in New York or Norfolk Harbor, and | 


of evidence, the rules of responsibility such as | 


te people in a ease between private people, in the 
of their claims. The danger of it is just like what 
says, that in a case like this of high sentimental 
ppeals to the personnel of the Committee on Claims 
in and ask for consideration of a case here—the 
il so far as I know presented to the United States 
| the continuance of it will establish a policy which 
sed. That is the thing that I desire to impress upon 
IMONDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
r.GARD. Yes, 
DMONDS. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
ce this in the hands of the Court of Claims and 
Court of Claims to take evidence, and then report 
ngress, and then, in case we wish to establish a pre- 
é is kind we could do so. 
Mr. GARD, My information is that the Court of Claims 
y not act in this case. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Oh, the Court of Claims can act if th y are 
) the House to do so. 
ur nD. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] ad- 
they can act only in cases of contract under the 
‘\ONDS, I think that we can give them jurisdiction 
ise like this, 
Mr. HY LINGS. 


a Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
- 7 ARD Yes, 
Mr ULINGS. If the gentleman’s amendment should pass 
lor or the administrator of the estate should sue 

nd should find that the estate was insolvent, then 
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the amount of money received on the judgment would go to a 
lot of creditors and would go to the widow. Does the gen- 
tleman understand? 

Mr. GARD. I understood what the gentleman said, and I 
am placing the responsibility of the United States upon the 
same plane of liability that would exist between two persons in 
private life. 

Mr. HULINGS. I quite agree; J think It Is all right, but I 
do think it should be a al bill, which I suppose we could 





gene! 


not introduce here now otherwise, as a point of o1 would 
throw it out. 

Mr. GARD. Id think we could introduce a general bill 
or should. 

Mr. HULINGS. A point of order would thr 

Mr. PARRISH Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. 1] 

Mr. PARRISH. If the amendment « the gentleman from 
Ohio should be adopted, I would like to ask him what rule of 


law would be applied in the court in determining the liability. 
In other words, would the court charge the jury that if the 





ceant who was driving this car was guilty of negligence that 
the Government should respond in damages? 

Mr. GARD. I could not tell what the court would charge 
I will say for the gentleman’s information my amendment pro- 
vides that it shall be tried mn the same principles and meas 
ures of liability as any like case between private parties, and 
with the same rights of appeal, so that the case would be pre- 
cisely in line with every other case in the district court of 
Nebraska and the court would charge the law as existed in the 





State of Nebraska and 
that time. 

Mr. PARRISH. As I understand the gentleman, in fact, it 
would be setting a precedent to allow liability in such case as 
this if it should be determined that the agent of the Govern- 
ment was guilty of negligence. Is that right? 

Mr. GARD. Well, no; that may be a precedent; I do not 
know: but what I am complaining of is the establishing of a 
precedent by a legislative body and not by a jury acting under 
instructions of the court. 

Mr. PARRISH. I think, though, the broader question—that 
is, the one that is uppermost in my mind and I think the one 
that exists in the minds of Members on the floor of the Hous: 
is whether or not the Government shall in such cases as the 
one now before us assume liability; and if so, under what 
conditions? 

Mr. GARD. Certainly they should not assume an indiscrimi- 
nate liability, and I call attention to this. If we start out here 
upon the principle of this general liability for torts, liability 
for accidents, we can not stop to base it wpon the theory that 
a man in the military service hurts a man on the street and 
the Government should pay him, but we proceed upon th 
theory that the United States is responsible, not in a court, not 
before a jury, but here on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives or in the Senate; that if the driver of a truck out here 
who delivers books from the railroad station to the House Oflice 
Suilding runs over a man the street; or if a rural carrier 
in the course of his business, operating on some road in any 
State in the Union, runs over or injures a person, you ¢ 
establishing the principle that all they need to do is to come to 
the Congress of the United States, introduce a bill f 


$10,000, or $15,000, a 


as quali by Federal enactments 


nd the Congress, not acting as a legislative 
body but acting as a jury, passes on the merits of the case and 
says that the person shall have $5,000, $10,000, or $15,000, and 
says this money shall be paid out of the Federal Treasury. 

Now, we all know, as a matter of fact—I do not claim any 
more merit than anybody else—we are all, if not eager, at least, 
acquiescent, in the use of other people’s money, and we have been 
operating and have continually operated upon the theory that 
the Government shall pay for everything; no matter what it is, 
the Government shall pay; the rights of States, the rights of 
individuals, the rights of everybody are swept aside, their inde- 
pendent duties and obligations are swept aside, and we say the 
Government Treasury must pay for these things, and the mat- 
ter of the approach to the Government Treasury is merely a 
matter — 

Mr. PARRISH. I am in sympathy with the gentleman as to 
procedure, but what I am chiefly concerned about is to deter- 
mine whether or not the amendment offered by the gentleman 
will set a precedent by which this Congress would be bound 
and by which the men who have these claims, as suggested by 
the gentleman’s amendment, could go into the court, or ask 
this Congress for permission to go into the court, and then 
expect the right of recovery on the liability of the Govern- 
ment’s agent? 
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Mr. GARD. Tf think it will be a precedent, but I do not see | approved by Congress, and the entire country would have jo 
uny reason why it should not be. to proceed in accordance therewith. 

Mr. VARRISH. Under that precedent, for example, take all Mr. GARD. I am not arguing this case as a case in ity 
of those cases Which have resulted in death, such as the shooting | I do not desire to argue the merits of this case at all or whet! 
at Houston and destruction of property, and also at Browns- | Mrs. McGovern should have the money or not. I do not pro 
ville and other similar cases. Does not the gentleman think that | along that line. I proceed along the great, broad line of esi.) 
those people have the same right to come before the Congress | lishing a precedent here and of leaving what we have hereto{«) 
und ask permission that those cases be put in the proper juris- | Supposed to have been our duties under the Constitution 
diction of the courts upon the same basis as this? previous laws of placing ourselves in a jury box to act 

Mr. GARD. I think they would; and that is the danger of it, | Sympathetic manner upon such cases as may be presented. 
because once we open the gates, even to a case like this, ad- Mr. DUNBAR. I will ask the gentleman who has propose 
mittedly a good case for damages, why, you throw wide the door this relief or source of relief for the widow of this man \yijo 
for every sort of a case, good, bad, big, small, no matter what it | Was run down and killed by an automobile operated by a sold 
may be, vou throw wide the door. if he thinks that under her condition and circumstances ip Ji; 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? it would afford an adequate opportunity to receive the justi: 

Mr. GARD. I do. that is due her? First, she would have to employ a lawyer {o 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The question here is, If we pass the |} bring suit. There would be all the expenses attending a 


sentieman’s amendment, does it not afford a better opportunity 
for absolute justice in two respects? In the first place, it is not 
in ex parte hearing, but will have to be proved in court; and, in 
‘ond place, this Congress will be absolutely swamped if 
ve uidertauke to decide these matters here. 

Mr. GARD. Absolutely. I it would to me that 
if the Congress abandons its right of legislation here as between 
individuals and legislation for the General Government as well, 


* 
the set 


say seen 


and seeks to place it upon the shoulders of a comunittee, and 
then transfer to a commiitee of the House, and then to the 
H{ouse itself, the burden of deciding damage cases, the House 


Will be flooded with such cases, and you may not have an oppor- 
tunity to hear anything And the things that will be 
brought in influence Members of Congress to vote for this, 
and that, and the other are almost beyond comprehension. 

l yield now to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ConNALty]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In reply to the suggestion which the gen- 
t from Ohio |[Mr. Garp] made to the gentleman from 
‘Texas [| Mr. ParrisH] about opening up all kinds of suits of 
this character and deciding the rights of soldiers, would not 
the court, under gentleman’s amendment, have power in 
causes of that kind to determine whether those cases were in the 
scope and authority of the Government, and could not the court, 
under rules of law, determine all those questions much better 
than the House of Representatives? 


else. 


to 


the 


Mr. GARD. I think so. I think if we would establish a 
policy of leaving our sacred moorings as a legislative body, 


nud place upon our shoulders, willingly or unwillingly, the deci- 
sious of ail the damage cases which may arise, either from the 


Military Establishment or the civil establishment of the United 
States, we will, as the gentleman from Texas has very well 
said, be swamped with such cases. 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. GARD. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I wanted to ask the gentle- 
from Ohio, if his amendment prevails, would it not act as 
to Mrs. McGovern? The committee has recog- 
It is ] and if it is not considered, the 
new, and probably she will lose many months 
I am in favor of the gentleman’s amend- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


man 
a vreat injustice 
her claim. 
nust begin ua 


in obtaining damages. 


nized ere: 


« } 
‘ ~¢ l 


ment if it would relate to all the cases other than this special 

one, After she has appeared before the committee, not to pass 

it after it is favorably considered would act as a great injustice 

iw he a 

Mr. GARD. 1 do not think it would. In fact, I say to the 

gentieman in the utmost good faith that I think if this bill 

passes and this money is paid to this widow we will establish | 
such a precedent for similar cases that we will be conferring 

benetits upon particular persons not enjoyed by the balance of 


the people. The law of the United States and the law of the | 
several States is equal and exact for the high and the low, the | 
rich and the poor. There is one kind of law, and there is one 
way to approach a decision in a damage case-——-by filing the 
petition in the court, having the issue joined, au examination | 
ef witnesses, and having the jury make a finding subject to 


rights of appeal. But there 
Mrs. MeGovern in suci all. If it was allowed to her 
it would be an injustice to 100,000 people in the United States. 
Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 
but in this case justice would not be meted to her. 


a case at 


philosophy ; 


Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Does not the gentleman recognize 
that sometimes a delay may amount to a denial of justice? 


Now, this woman has proceeded in an orderly and in the only 
way in which she could proceed up to this time, or until the 
amendment suggested by the gentleman shall be adopted in the 
House. This ca may be acted upon without further delay, 
and then the gentleman can a law which would be 


“ee 


pre pose 


could be absolutely no injustice to | 


| be paid out of the Treasury of the United States. 
I agree with the gentleman’s | 


She probably is a woman without funds. That lawyer woy), 
take her case on a percentage plan. Can the gentleman infor 
the committee that if she was to obtain a verdict in the cour 
for $5,000, after paying her lawyer’s expenses and after provid 
ing for the fees and the costs of the court, what would be i} 
net sum that she would receive in all probability out of a verdic- 
of $5,000? And then this additional question 

Mr. GARD. Let me answer one at a time. I have jn 
trying to tell the House that I have not been considering 1} 
individual case at all. Of course, it would be impossible {\ 
me to tell what would be the proceeding under the case {lh 
gentleman has made known. I desire to impress anew—aid j 
I have not already succeeded, my argument has entirely failod 
that I am not arguing the merits of this case at all. I ain a: 
ing a principle as between the United States of Americ: 
country we gentlemen represent, and its people, the peop! 
represent. 

Mr. LANHAM. Does not the gentleman think, in vi 
many questions that come before Congress for consideratic 
that under the judicial procedure suggested and the 
ments offered by the gentleman that justice may be done mo 
rapidly and expeditiously, a rule, than by 
action? 

Mr. GARD. I have not the slightest doubt of that. \: 
only judiciously and rapidly, but properly, for when gent! 
come down to consider things in their finality there 
no fair consideration here if we considered all of th: 
that would be presented. 

Mr. TINCHER. As I understand your amendmen! 
discussion on the amendment, you favor a policy in thes 
of passing an act authorizing the plaintiffs to sue i 
eral court of their State? 

Mr. GARD. Ina proper case. 

Mr. TINCHER. Would it be part of your policy to pu 
an act, providing for the recommendation of the Comuniitt 
Claims in this House in each case? 

Mr. GARD. I will say that the Committee on Claims, © 
committee to whom the particular act was referred, 
advise the House as to the merits of the particular case, iu 
then the membership of the committee of the House 
House ultimately, should determine whether the hi 
sue the United States should be given the individual, ; 
suit could be brought. 

Mr. TINCHER. Of course, I realize the gentleman i 
sidering this case. It is a question of policy. 

Mr. GARD. It is more than a question of polic | 
question of principle. I have no objection to calling it a \ 
of policy, but it is broader and bigger than that. It is a questiol 
of absolute principle. 

Mr. TINCHER. Of course, if your amendment pre 
this case there will be nothing to hinder the claimant fro 
for the full amount of her damages and having a full hica! 

Mr. GARD. No. My idea is that the widow of this re 
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man, or the legal representatives of Thomas McGovern, sil (l 
be permitted to show that she suffered damages. If they cu 


SMM Ol 


show a jury that she suffered damages in the sum o! 
$10,000 or $15,000, I am perfectly willing that that 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman Ohio 
| has expired. 
| Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to oppose t! onde 

ment at the proper time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is not pending. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, it takes three of us—the 

Clerk, the presiding officer, and myself, as I have 12 minutes 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is Pcs 

nized. He has 13 minutes, 
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‘ir. CANNON. How much time has the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rucker]? 

\ir. RUCKER. How much time have I, Mr. Chairman? 

rhe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri has 20 
minutes 


. CANNON. If I need more time I will ask the gentleman 
Missouri to yield to me. I have 13 minutes. 

\ir. Chairman, I would be willing, if a subscription were taken 

give $10 or $20 to this woman. It is a question of whether 

it this is the proper way to proceed, and the safe way, and 

ist way. This bill is only a matter of $5,000, but this is 

the making of a precedent that will, if enacted, cost many hun- 

dr of millions of dollars from the Treasury. I listened with 

nterest to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. I always 

to him with great interest. He is a man of ability, of 

knowledge. Now, let us see about this. Are we a judicial 

No; this is a legislative body, but I do not know how 

mny of us could qualify to sit on a jury if this claim was tried 

by a court. Now, I am sure the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 

Little], for whom I have great respect, could not qualify. If 

he called to sit on a jury he would be ruled out. I do not 

now that I could qualify, because I think I am in the same 

on as many other Members having constituents inter- 

such cases. I suspect that every man in this House, 

» declaration of war—war across the ocean and war in 

e United States—has one or a dozen cases from his district 

e this. We would like to please our constituents and intro- 

ice bills and refer them to the Committee on Claims or War 
Cla and try them out. 

emen, the consideration of this bill has taken a whole 

has taken a whole day to try this one case before 430 

of the House of Representatives, with a few absent, 

there are two or three vacancies, I am sorry to say. 

| ter.} We would have to sit forever and a day if we 

to make a precedent in our anxiety to please our con- 

It is perfectly proper that we should, if this House 

the body which is to assess damages and hear cases of 

1, but you can not properly hear cases unless you have 

to cross-examine, unless there is a day given, unless 

brought in who have knowledge, unless they are 

down and cross-examined, because if you could hear 

side of a case in the courts throughout the country, you 

t bud verdicts as frequently as you would get 


ilt 


good 
Now, I am not going to discuss the merits of this case. I 
not ing to say anything unkindly about the exceedingly 
eman and legislator from Louisiana [Mr. O’CoNnNog], 

great orator. I have great respect for him and very 

ect for his ability, but it is not fair in this court 
trying this case for him to testify, or for the gentleman 
kansas [Mr. Lrrrie] to testify, without a cross-examina- 

[ have got a vote here, but I could not make all that 

h about Julius Cesar and Pontius Pilate and all those 
le, you know. [Laughter.] Why, in spite of me I 
‘ than once listened to the gentleman from Louisiana 
eelings were 


* peop 


touched and the tears came into my 
know there are two childhoods, the first and the 
[ may be in my second childhood, and I can cry 


easily now as I did in my first childhood. [Laugh- 
[ said before, we have spent a day in the discussion 
Does anybody know what is the expense of run- 
House for a whole day? I do not know, but I guess 
than $5,000. It is certainly of more importance to 
rus to consider under existing conditions general 
1d just legislation and sane legislation. 
tleman who reports this bill and the gentlemen com- 
this committee say frankly they want a precedent, 
are many other cases pending before the com- 
want to know what the precedent to be. 
is just one way to find out what would be a safe 
und that is for the gentleman’s committee to con- 
ihe legislative standpoint a bill providing for the 
of these suits by the courts. As the gentleman 
[Mr. Garp] has well said, I would not give the 
jurisdiction; I would give the Court of Claims 
{[ would let them investigate and find all the 
1 
‘ 


} . 
A HOS Is 














ld let them find the facts and report the findings 

the damages, and then report to Congress for 

Iniy say that would be slow work. I suppose it 

Many things are slow. If such a. bill should be 

re would, of course, be limitations, because in any 

or in any precedent made there must be a statute 

Great heavens! How many lawyers are there in 











Out in Indiana if a man has good character 
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he becomes a lawyer if he proves it and asks for a license. 





[Laughter.] I have great pride in Indiana; I grew up in that 
State. I do not know how many other States are so situated. 
But there are lawyers on speculation, and there are lawyers for 
fees, and there are people to work up cases and take fees such 
as they can get, and contingent fees, and so on. If we make this 
precedent the calendar will be loaded up, and bills such as this 
will be considered to the neglect of the public business. 

I do not know. There has been no cross-examination in this 
case. It depends on affidavits. There has been no investigation 
whatever, except when this soldier court-martialed and 
acquitted. There you are! I think we might well have general 
legislation, and I believe the chairman of this committee is per 
fectly competent to preside over a meeting of the committee to 
frame a bill that will cover such cases, so that when Uncle Sam 
pays he will pay in a real case after investigation. That is fair, 
is not it? 

Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. CANNON. 

Mr. EDMONDS 


was 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
I should like to say that the Committee on 


Claims are to be congratulated on not having a lawyer for 
chairman. 
Mr. CANNON. I will tell you what is the fact. I have heard 


the gentleman make his statement, and he talks about wanting 
a precedent, so as to know how to treat these cases. I have 
known men, and I should not wonder if the gentleman has 


legal mind and is a good business man, well balanced, and from 
my acquaintance with him, if I had to pick out somebody to pre- 





sent my case, I would trust the gentieman, because if he could 
not bring it himself he could find somebody who could. So much 
for that. 

Now, where do these cases come from that are pending? 
I will ask some Member to tell me ho ny are ther Are 
there a dozen, 20, or 30? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would not be surprised if there are prob- 


ably 25 or 30. 
Mr. CANNON. 


Introduced by their 
you r 


Members of the House foi 


constituents. I will tell ight now that if I had a case of 
that kind in my district and should be asked to introduce a bill, 
and some aflidavits were furnished, even though there was no 


cross-examination, there is no use in denying that if a constitu- 


ent presented it I would introduce the bill, and I suppose I 


would cooperate with the other 30 who have already introduced 
bills, and then hen we have made this precedent, we would 
come, all of us introducing maybe one, two, three, or four bills. 
Oh, gentlemen, I believe if there is no one who desires to make 
any further remarks upon this bill 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to offer an amendment. I want to 
follow the gentleman’s suggestion that jurisdiction should be 
conferred on the Court of Claims, 

Mr. CANNON. How long is the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is a short one. 

Mr. CANNON. Suppose the gentleman reads it. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I have the Clerk read it for informa- 
tion? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN Does the gentleman from Illinois yield 
for the reading of the amendment for information? 


Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk 
amendment suggested, the information of the 

‘The Cl read 


will read the 


for ittee, 


comm 


erk follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLANTON: Page 1, after the enacting it 
strike out all of the ance of the bill and insert 

“That there is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims power 
and jurisdiction to hear and determine the facts concerning the Lima 
of Mrs. Thomas McGovern for damages occasioned by the death of ber 
husband, and to report to Congr tindings of fact thereon.” 

Mr. CANNON Has the gentleman examined the statute? 
Dees that give full authority to let everybody have a day in 
court? 

Mr. BLANTON. On in this case. A point of order vuld 
be good against general legislation on a private bill, and that 
is the reason I have n offered an amendment proposing gen- 
eral legislation. There should be such general legislation with 


respect to all these war claims. 
| 


Mr. HULINGS. That is right. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Garp] 
think that would be a proper amen lment? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Why loes not the gentleman offer an 


amendment Claims to hear the case 
and render judgment thereon? 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of 


empowering t 


the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield me 
a little time? 
Mr. RUCKER. I give the gentleman 10 minutes. 


Mr, CANNON, I do not think I shall use it all. 
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amendment that I offered dealt more with 
and the measure 


Mr. GARD. The 
details, providing for the measure of liability 
and processes in the courts as between private 


} sin tah 
camapye 


til aS 

parties, and I assume that the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas, for all legislative purposes, is probably as good 
as mine. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman modify his amendment 
by saying, “and after consideration report its finding to 
e‘ongress *’ 

Mr. BLANTON. That is already in my amendment, the con- 
eluding clause reading 

And report to Congress its findings thereon. 


Will the gentleman from Illinois yield to me two minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. I will yield to the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I take it that if this matter 
were referred to the Court of Claims in this or any other case, 
the party would not be at any disadvantage with respect to 
any great amount of costs, because the Representative of that 
party would willingly appear before the Court of Claims, I 
wike it, and see to it that the rights of the claimant were prop- 
erly heard and adjudicated by that court. I would, without 
eharging a single dollar in the way of fee, gladly appear and 
look after the matter for any of my constituents, and I am sure 


uny other Representative would do likewise. 


Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER Did I understand the gentleman aright to 
say that he would appear before the Court of Claims in behalf 
of a constituent? 

Mr. BLANTON. I would. 

Mr. RUCKER. They will not let you. They will not let you 
come in all, unless you say that you do not come us an at- 
torney. 

Mr. BLANTON, If you come in there as a Congressman rep- 
resenting a constituent, I do not see how on God's earth they 
are going to keep you out. They would have a hard time keep- 
mney ine out if I appeared for one of my constituents. 

Mr. CANDLE R. There is a Federal statute which forbids 
«a Member of Congress to appear as a lawyer before any de- 
partment. 

BLANTON. As a paid attorney, yes. But I appear be- 
fore the departments in Washington as a Representative al- 
most every day, except Sundays and holidays, when I can not 
get in because the departments are locked up. On any other 
day besides Sundays and holidays you can not show nie a de- 
partment in Washington before which Members of Congress do 
not constantly appear 

Mr. CANDLER. Not as lawyers. 

Mr. RUCKER. The Court of Claims is not a department. 

Mr. CANNON. Under the statute they are not allowed to 
harge for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly not. Where is the Member of 
Congress who would charge a constituent anything in any such 
ease? We daily appear befere all departments of Government 
n behalf of our constituents, on business sometimes involving 
t] S is and even millions of dollars, with our service ren- 
dered without any thought of fee, and in many instances we 
give our constituents the benefit of the very best legal assist- 
ance we are able to give. We appear for them not as paid at- 
forneys but as their salaried Congressmen. 

Mr. MacCh. ATE. Would the recommendation of the Court of 
¢‘laims be binding upon Congress? 

Mr. BLANTON. I assume that Congress would carry out the 
findings of the Court of Clail 

Mr. MacCRATE, There would be nothing binding on Con- 
gress; we would have the same power to examine again into 
the whole case. 

Mr. BLANTON. We would know that the matter had been 
properly tried by a tribunal specially authorized and prepared 
bezally to hear and try such matters on the law and the evidence. 
Congress is not prepared to pass on legal matters, matters of 
law, evidence, and equity in a case for damages. The Court of 


Claims is paid by the Government to do just that sort of work, 
and I take it that every Member of Congress would give due 
eredence to the finding of facts by the Court of Claims. I dare 
there is not a Member of Congress here who would not vote 
to uphold the judgment of the Court of Claims making a proper 


«Ay 


finding and award. 
Mr. CANDLER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mir. BLANTON. Yes. 
Mr. CANDLER. There have been judgments rendered by the 


Court of Claims which are still pending; they have been certified 
to Congress for some 50 and even 100 years ago, and they have | 


aid by Congress yet. 


not been | 
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Mr. BLANTON. Well, somebody must have been dereli: 
their duty in not getting action. If there was a case fro) 
district in which a constituent of mine was interested, wit) 
favorable finding thereon from the Court of Claims, I t), 
that Congress would hear something about it, and Ish, 
endeavor to get action. 

Mr. CANDLER. I think that Members of Congress hay: 
the same thing in regard to those claims. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the amend), 
I have offered is an improvement on the amendment offere, 
the gentleman from Ohio, which itself is good, and if my an) 
ment is not adopted I shall support the amendment offered |), 

gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp], as one or the other sty 
be adopted. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I think that the amend 
of the gentleman from Texas had better be adopted rath 


than to pass this bill. I believe that the Committee on ( 
should consider, prepare, and report to the House a 
considered bill to take eare of this and such other ¢lain)s 
same nature where it is claimed that the Government is 1j 
Before the amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
on, I wish to move to strike out the enacting clause. 


The CHAIRMAN. The bill has not yet been + 
amendment. The Clerk will read the bill. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, before that is done I yi 
five minutes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tincner} 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say as one Me: 
ber of Congress that I have not a claim before the (lai; 
Committee or a request to introduce a special claim, 


interested in this discussion. 
as the gentleman from Ohio 
iron it ouf. 

I hope that no amendment will be adopted to this Dill 
will be, in effect, retroactive and would, in effect, turn this 
woman's claim back to be tried over again. 

While it is said that there is not much difference betwe 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio and the amendnx 
the gentleman from Texas>both lawyers and both having! 
on the bench, one is to try the case in the Court of ¢ 
that tries cases rather informally and the other re{ 
perhaps the most thorough tribunal in the United Stat 
regular United States court. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. I desire to ask the gentleman if after cor 
ing the two proposed amendments it is not a fact 
amendment leaves it to the court to determine wher 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas finally puts | 
Congress again to report on the findings of the Court of ( 


It is a question of principle, and 
said, we ought to take the time 


Let « 


Mr. TINCHER. The two amendments differ as mu 
principle and policy as there is difference between thi 
procedure and either of the two amendments. I beli 


} 


this case can be as fairly tried, with the 80 other clail 
have grown out of the war, by the committee they ca 
tried by anyone or any tribunal. I believe it is estimated | 
at the outside there are only 30 of these claims, and 
mittee can give the 30 claimants as fair and impartial a ] 
as the district court or the Court of Claims. 

sut whether I am right or wrot! whether you want 
cial law or a general law permitting the Government to | 
on each and every one of these claims or permit the Co! 
on Claims to pass on them, no amendment should b 
at this time which would be retrospective and make tlie 
try her case again. No one here says that her claim is not 
and fair, and there is nothing to the argument that i! 
gerous precedent. This claim can be passed upon 
then when the next claim comes before Congress if | 
to adopt a new theory, a new policy, or pass a 
leaving it to the United States court or give them tli 
into the Court of Claims, Congress has a perfect 
do it. I believe that if there are only 30 claims, wit \ 
little knowledge I have of the procedure of United ©! 
courts, with what little experience I have had in the | 
of Claims, I think that probably you will get speed! 
and more exact justice if these cases are heard b) 
mittee and passed by the Congress. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I will. 

Mr. DALLINGER. This Congress and preceding 
have repeatedly passed acts reported by the Committee o 
granting compensation for injury to property. Does ! 
gentleman think that where life is concerned the Com e 
Claims ought to have the right to act and the House to act Ui 
such a case as this? 


as 


me 
5) 


} 
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Mr. TINCGHER. f do, and I think we have the right to do it, 
Mr. FRENCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. FRENCH. We ought to do one of two things, either 


ovide a general law by which claims of this nature can go 
hrough the Court of Claims or the district courts, or else 
ought to rely on the Committee on Claims as we would on a 
rt. As it is, when we come into the House we find the time 
the House taken and the time of the country, which is val- 
for legislation on claims of various kinds. My judgment 
should pay respect to the Committee on Claims, the same 
: wet that is paid to the judgment of a court. Any Member of 
(‘onunittee on Claims could well preside over a court, and 
t the same time we come here and spend hours of time, 
the committee has carefully listened to evidence and sat 
the case and reported upon it. Our judgment can not be 
than is theirs. 
» CHAIRMAN, 

expired. 
\ir. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Mis 

vield to me to ask a question? 

RUCKER. I yield one minuies to the gentleman from 


} 
pie 


The time of the gentleman from Kansas 


CANNON, Under our form of government, would the gen- 
from Idaho [Mr. Frencyu] be in favor of amending the 
ution and clothing each committee of the House and the 
with power to adjudicate? 
if RENCH. I would not be in favor of that, but my first 
ould be to provide some way by which claims of this 
suld be adjudicated. If we refer this case to the Court of 

r to the district court, what about the other 29 cases 
vhat similar character? We ought to have some general 
which this and other claims can go to the Court of Claims 
e district court and be heard. 

CANNON. Then, the gentleman will vote with myself and 
ileman from Ohio. 

FRENCH. If that would be the means of 
policy, I would be very glad to do so. 

CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman 
ired. 

RUCKER, Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
ve minutes—to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. JoONEs]. 

HAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri has not five 
The gentleman from Texas recognized four 


( 0 


establishing 


from Illinois 


is for 


} IONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
[ desire to suggest for the information of the committee. 
CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
siti ient for the information of the committee. 

Clerk read as follows: 
nd of the 


of such 


ment to be offered by Mr. JoNeES of Texas: At the 
mendment add: “ Provided further, That the amount 


hall be limited to not more than $5,000.” 


JONES ef Texas. Mr. Chairman, I think in view of the 
t the United States Government would be a party to 
t and would have no one representing her except the 
attorney, who would be involved in a great many other 
-«. and in view of the fact that sympathy for the party 
vould likely be created, there should be some limitation 
mages allowed. That is especially true in view of the 
in some jurisdictions a man who has a considerable 


aa 


capacity may be allowed forty or fifty thousand dollars | 


Another objection that might lie to the way the 
iendment is worded is the fact that the amendment pro- 
it shall be tried with the same principles and measure 
as in cases between individuals. I submit that may 
different jurisdictions. If the same rules apply as in 
s State courts, which would be the principles that would 
a lederal court in most cases arising between indi- 
there would be certain defenses in some jurisdictions 
uld not exist in others. However, on the question of lia- 
here should be a general law providing the basis of lia- 
ud the defenses which might be pleaded, and these should 
form all over the United States. My amendment, how- 
simply for protection in this case. In certain jurisdic- 
overy, for instance, is allowed not only for the damages 
hy the loss of earning capacity but for the value of his 
to his wife and in some instances for the care, culture, 
and education of children. Such damages might run 
orty or fifty or sixty thousand dollars, 
MVANS of Nebraska. Why not allow the State limita- 
»¢overn as in the amendment proposed by the gentleman 


( hie? 





LVI 
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Mr. JONES of Texas. I would have no objection to allowing 


the State limitations to govern, but even that would permit 
much greater recovery in some States than in others. It seems 


to me there ought to be a specific amendment to the amend 
ment which would either make the State law 
general laws govern. But in any event, if y 
to to the courts, with the United States party defendant 
on the one hand, the individual who is party plai 
have all the sympathy of the community, and 


or have 


th 
tile 


S 


govern 


£0 





wou 


ld b 


to recover more damages than in a suit between priv: parti 

Mr. TINCHER. Does not the gentleman think $5,000 is a 
little small? Does the gentleman know of any State that 1 
so small a limitation on a death claim? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I put it at $5,000 for this reasor 
Inasmuch as the United States Government is a party defend 
ant, and inasmuch as it gives consent to the suit, I believe thei 
would be much better chance for the plaintiff to recover in a 
case of this kind against the Government than there would be 
if it were between private individuals. Therefore, I think 
there should be a small limitation. In other words the cer- 
tainty of recovery should be offset by a limitation of amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, TI ask that the bill be 1 } 
for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 


hereby, autherized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Thomas McGovern, the sum of 
$5,000 for damages suffered by reason of her husband, Thomas McGovern, 
being struck and fatally injured by a Government motor truck which 
was driven by a regularly enlisted soldier of the United States Army. 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. BANKHEAD, and Mr. GARD rose, 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH] has an amendment to perfect 
the text of the bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Sut I 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. I have 

The CHAIRMAN 
Alabama rise? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 1 
ing clause, which can only be done at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion to strike out the ena 
is a preferential motion, and the Chair 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. TINCHER. 


desire to offer a privileged amend- 
an amendment to the bill. 
For what purpose does the gentleman from 


desire to move to strike out the en: 
eting clause 


, , ; ° 44 
recognizes the gentle- 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
the motion to strike out the enacting clause debatable? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman ¢ not take the 
man from Alabama off his feet by a parliamentary inquiry. 


in rentle- 


gentleman has five minutes in which to discuss his motion to 
strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I regr I have not a 
little longer time to diseuss the reasons which have caused n 
to make the motion to strike out the enacting clause. The 
range of this discussion here this afternoon shows that the 


consensus of opinion of members of the committee is that we 
are standing at the threshold of the adoption of an utely 
new policy with reference to the compensation of parties who 
might have been injured through alleged negligence of 
persons in the service of the Government of the United 
Heretofore with possibly one or two debatable precedents this 
policy has not been recognized by the Congress. It is apparent, 
however, gentlemen, if it is entered upon that we are going 
throw absolutely wide open the floodgates of controversy here 
before the Committee on Claims or the Hous 
innumerable claims of this character involving 
of money, and already, been some 
claims of this character are now pending before that committee. 


absol 


the 


States 


: of Congress to 


enormous sums 


as bas suggested here, 30 


The argument of gentlemen has developed a wide variance of 
oninion as to the wisdom of entering upon this new policy I 
seems to me that the wise course for this House to pursue 
before it embarks definitely upon the passage of bills of thi 
character, which become accumulative precedents of the in- 
tegrity of this policy, is that this matter should have careful 
and deliberate consideration involving the passage of a general 
bill covering all cuses of this character. [Applause.| And the 


purpose of my motion to strike out the enacting clause, if 
adopted, means not indefinite but onl reasonable delay in order 
to give the Congress of the United States through its proper 
committee or committees an opportunity to consider and frame 


general legislation covering cases of this character. My prefer- 


ence, simply from an offhand opinion, would be to confer juris- 
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diction upon the district courts of the United. States, for reasons 





of economy and convenience to the litigants, as suggested by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppireston ], rather than the 


Court of Claims, where every case that is brought is tried ac- 
cording to established rules of law and the merits of the case 
adju ed in a regular established judicial tribunal of the 
Tnited States. Now, while we confess and admit that the Com- 
niiitee on Claims or the other committees of the Congress are 


| of men of integrity and intelligence, yet it is beside the 
mark to make the general admission that cases are tried before 


COLON 


thuse committees as thoroughly and judicially as tried in the 
courts of justice, especially a court of the United States. And, 
geutiemen, with these ideas in view, with the tremendous im- 
po we of the ultimate policy that might be adepted at stake, 


und in view of the fact that it will not necessarily entail any 
hardship or any indefinite delay upon any claim which might 
be a just claim against the Government of the United States, it 


scems to me that every consideration of expediency and wisdom 
that this great question of a general policy 


surrvests 
uggest 


bouching | 
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| 





cases of this character should have consideration and action | 
by the Congress under the provisions of a generaid bill affecting | 
the merit of cases of this sort. I have offered the amendment 


L have with these ends in view, not fer the purpose of defeating 
this claim—because it seems from a superficial examination as 
far us the evidence has disclosed here there may be a great 
merit in this woman’s claim—but for the purpose, as I have 
suggested, of stabilizing the method of adjudication, for the 
purpose of seeing that every claim in the future shall have an 
absolutely real. judicial date ‘rmination. It seems to me that this 


matter is of sufficient importance to give pause before we estab- | 


lish «a precedent here which will be referred to in all time to 
come us justifying the passage of all serts of bills of a similar 
character. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleinnn has expired. 
Mr. MacCRATE and Mr. EDMONDS rose. 
Mr. MAcCRATE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
niendment. 


opposition to the 


The CHAIRMAN. The chairman of the committee | Mr. 
MONDS] desires recognition, and the Chair will recognize him. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Claims 
very seldom has before it a claim that has any legal basis. We 
have to take up claims for torts against preperty and against 


have to take up claims where men have been in- 
the Government and ne compensation 
and we have to decide whether we 
circumstances, justly entitled to 
There is not so much dif- 
except this, 


persons. We 
juved while employed by 

been allowed by law, 
think the man, under the 
some compensation from this body. 
ference between this and those 
these are cases where the man, 
jured by an act of some Geverninent employee, and they 
uly been, for seme reason or other, antagonized in 
He but yet at the same time, with the information that the 
onunittee can get hold ef—and I think our information is 
fairly complete—we endeavor to try and do justice to these peo- 
ple. ‘This case was one that was particularly appealing, and. I 


his 


Is 


Cuse cases, 


ays 


use: 


want to say that in our examination we also go into the question. | 


to find out whether the man had money, whether he had insur- 
in whether he has any other compensation coming to. him 
from a State board, and we endeavor in every way to protect 
the interests of the Government. Mr. MeGovern, unfortunately, 
had no life insurance policy. He was in unfortunate circum- 
stunces and he let his policy run eut three or four days before 
(he aceident. There is no question in my mind, after seeing the 
pluns—unfertunately the House can not see these plans—that 
\ir. MeGovern was in his full rights on the streets of Omaha. 
lie was killed by 
center prop 


ea, 


hh in the street, as is required in many large 


ities 
uuist on the glass, the soldier did not notice that he was not pro- 
eeding in the proper manner; or if he did, it was incidental. 


If Mr. MeGovern had left a large insurance policy, if he had 
wen a man of wealth, we would not have given one cent - 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Why would not the woman have been en- 
titled to compensation, even if he had had a pelicy, if he had a 


just claim against the United States? 

Mr. EDMONDS. For the simple reason that there is no law 
the statute books allowing the Government to pay for 
employees, Therefore the act of the commiitee is one of 
great deal more than it is one of luw. Now, we have 


Shi 
f 
merey 


in the last session and this session taken up this case. 
tollowed it probably as far as any court ean follow it. 
testimon) 


We have 


the of the witnesses and the testimony of the Govern- 


that | 
a private citizen, has been in- | 
have | 
this | 


We have | 
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ment. The Government officials, of course, are not going to fing 


| their officer in the wrong if they can help it, but the testimony of 


the two individuals who were not in. any way related to Mr. 
McGovern and who had no interest in the case whatever wo» 
that Mr. McGovern was in the proper place on the street and the 
automobile was not in the proper place. 


Now, gentlemen, I leave it to you. We have done all that \ 
could, If it is the desire of the House that bills of this char. 


acter should go to the Court of Claims or some other court, 1 


doubt whether the committee will raise any particular fig} 
over it. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the genileman yield 
just a question? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. If we send a claim like this to 
the Court of Claims, why not send all pension claims to the 


Court of Claims? 

Mr. EDMONDS. 
is sent to any court the probabilities 
children will be grown up hefore they 


That is true, and I want to say if this claip 
are that Mrs. McGovern’s 
get any money. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Peysy)- 
vania has expired. The question is on the motion toa strike oy; 
the enacting clause. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced thar the 


noes appeared to have it, 
Mr: BANKHBAD: Division, Mr. Chairman. 
The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 
So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr: Chairman, [ offer the folowing amendment 


24, 


noes FT 


The CHATRMAN. The gentleman frem Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment by Mr. WatsH: Page 1, lines 6 and T.. after the word 
“by,” strike out the word “ reason” and insert the words: the deuth,” 
| anck in line 7 strike out, after the word “ McGovern,” the word: beins ’ and 
insert the words * who was.” so that the language: wilk read. as follows: 
‘For damages suffered by the death of her husband, Thom. Me- 


| Govern, who was struck and fatally injured)’ ete, 


Isp- | 





{ 
an automobile that should have gone wreund | 


but probably on account of the fog, on account of the | 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, [ accept the umendmen 
Mr. WALSH. TI notice that the gentleman accepts the amend- 


ment, and therefore I desire ito make one or two general’ olis 
tions in reference to this: bill. 

I notice that the jury have decided to ensbark wpom this voyage 
and establish this preeedent, but [ want them to. recall thar a 
employee of the Navy was killed, apparently in line of duty, 


leav 


ing a dependent parent, and that his life is worth $549.12: that 
a person, « police officer, whe lost his life assisting the | ‘nited 
States immigration officers. in removing an. insane alien, lias his 


life valued at $2,500: but that when you get out into the «reat 
State of Nebraska anda worthy citizen is: killed! by iw mem)er of 
the military forces beeause the locak ordinances of the city of 
Omaha suy that the soldier was on the wrong side: of the street. 
you climb up the grade-and fix the value of the life at $5,000. I 
assume, although we have not yet reached the later st the 
Private Calendar, that the committee has arrived at 
where the valne ef life is $10,000. 

Now, the gentleman frem. New York, in his harmonious «anid 
melodious undertones, suggests that probably that life was that 
of a Massachusetts citizen. I do net know as it was, but I assure 
the gentleman that if it was, the bill was introduced by som 
other than myself. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman,. will the gentleman yield’ 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Minnesota | Mr. KNUTSON ‘ly 
L notice, has «a bill upom the Private Calendar and. seeks to in- 
terrogate me. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would not 
cate that he came from Boston? 

Mr. WALSHE. I do not know the nae, 
reached the bilJ, as [ stated at the outset, 

But we are establishing the principle by this legislation tl: 
the: great Government of the United States must be subje'! 


or 
ages 


Instances 


the name of the aeve 


} if 


because we ha 


the ordinances and by-laws ef small municipalities, and if i! cat 
be established that a member of the service of the United Sites, 
| military or civil, in performing his duty infracts the proy'sioh 
| of a local ordinance, and: somebody is injured or killed thereby, 
the Government must reeompense his dependents. And | mit 


torts 


it ig a wrong principle upon which to embark. 


Mr. DOWBDLL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Towa. 
Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman. believe— 


The time of the gentleman from | 


The CHAIRMAN. 
chusetts. has expired. 

Mr. WALSEI. I say I 
question was to be. 

Mr. DOWELL. I want to know if the gentle man believe 


do. believe. I do not know wh 











1919. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
y the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars]. 

“Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
yord, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The 

opposition to the motion. 

Mr. DOWELL. Now, I desire to interrogate the gentleman 
rom Massachusetts, and ask him if it is his position that the 
Government should not pay for the reckless killing of a private 

izen by an officer of the Army? 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That is my position. 

Mr. DOWELL. That we can permit the Army officers to go 
down the streets with impunity and kill citizens without being 
responsible for the damages? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, well, the gentleman knows if an Army 
oflicer recklessly tramples upon the rights of a citizen, there is 
recourse to the courts if it is criminal, and in this case the man 

ho is said to have been negligent was court-martialed and was 

equitted, 

Mr. DOWELL. But the court-martial does not compute the 
dumages he has sustained. 








gentleman from Iowa is recognized 


Mr. WALSH. No; the Committee on Claims does that. 

Mr. DOWELL. And the Committee on Claims has passed 
upon the question that this was a reckless driving on the part 
of the Army oflicer, 

Mr. WALSH. Well, they have not so stated in their report. 

Mr. DOWELL. The report does make such a statement, or 

~ the conclusion of the committee. And it seems now that 
when the committee has passed upon that question we have no 
urther to go than to find that the damages have been sus- 


ined, and if they have been sustained the Government should 
them. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. DOWELL. Certainly. 
Mr. WALSH. What damages would the gentleman recom- 
wid if the Committee on Claims had held that it was not 
s? Would it be $2,500? 
Mr. DOWELL. If there was no carelessness on the part 
Government, there would be no damage at all. But in 
this instance the committee found that there was a reckless | 
se the automobile. 
Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield again? 
Mr. DOWELL. Yes; certainly. 
Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman know upon what evidence 


he committee based their finding? 
Mr. DOWELL. I do not, but I presume the committee did 


sl 


hat it ought to do—secured the testimony—because it would 


t hive arrived at that conclusion without making an investi- 
Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman read the report? 
Mr. DOWELL. I have read through the report, and I have | 
e conclusion of the committee, and that conclusion is sufficient 
o satisfy me that they have found that there was recklessness 
yiirt of this officer. 
Mr. WALSH. The gentleman has abundant and abiding 


The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ent offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 
lle CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
cht, which the Clerk will report. 


rhe Clerk read as follows: 
Iment offered by Mr. Garp: Strike out all after the 

lL insert: 

Mrs. Thomas McGovern, or the authorized legal representa- 
Thomas McGovern, deceased, may sue the United States for the 
f the widow and children of said deceased in the district court 
nited States for the district of Nebraska under the rules gov- 
such court for damages because of the death of Thomas Mc- 
0 ind said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
t and to enter a judgment or decree for the amount cf such 
and costs, if any, as shall be found to be due against the United 


enacting 


Nt favor of the authorized legal representative of Thomas Mc- 
{ deceased, upon the same principles and measures of liability as 
: ses between private parties and with the same right of appeal: 
r /, That such suit shall be commenced within four months after 


of the passage of this act. 
Mr. BLANTON, Mr, Chairman, I desire to offer a substitute. 


Mi. HUDDLESTON, I reserve a point of order on that 
‘ nent. 
Mr. JEFFERIS. I make the point of order. 


lhe CHAIRMAN, 
point of order, 


PN} 


Mr. GARD, What is the point of order ? 


OL ¢ 


The gentleman from Nebraska makes the 
Does the gentleman from Ohio desire to be 


Just making a point 
' does not mean anything. 
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Mr. JEFFERIS. I think the gentleman’s amendment is con- 
trary to the entire scope of the bill. 
Mr. GARD. Is that all that the gentleman desires to say 


about it? 
Mr. JEFFERIS. 
Mr. GARD. Mr. 
The CHAIRMAN, 


Yes, 
Chairman, I desire to be heard. 
The gentleman from Ohio will be heard. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, the bill is one, as the Chair 
knows, for the relief of Mrs. Thomas McGovern. It provides 
for an appropriation of a certain amount of money. The 


amendment I have offered provides for the relief of Mrs. Thomas 
McGovern, or the authorized legal representative of Thomas 
McGovern, by providing that the authority of the Congress of 
the United States is given her, on behalf of herself, as widow, 
and her children, to sue the United States because of the death 
of her husband and the father of her children. It seems to me 
it is germane, because this bill is for the relief of this person. 
The relief may be in one form or in another form. It not 
essential, to make the matter germane to the bill, that it shall 
be the same relief as is carried in the bill but that it shall be 
germane to the issue raised, that it be germane to the object of 
the bill, which is for the purpose of affording relief to this 
woman because of the death of her husband. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not true that your amendment provides 
for a legal remedy? In other words, it changes the law in this 
case, and provides that a suit may be brought in the courts? 
This claim now before the committee is to allow a certain amount 
as a claim against the Government. Your amendment 
tainly not germane, because it merely provides a legal or tech- 
nical remedy at law in the courts. 

Mr. GARD. This is a matter, I take it, for the relief of this 
woman because of the death of her husband, who was injured, 
it is said, by an automobile driven by an enlisted soldier of the 
United States. The report says—and everybody agrees—that 
there is no Jegal liability for the torts of the agent, and that 
which we try to do under this law is simply a matter of grace, 
rather than of right, when we fix the kind of relief. To pay 
$5,000 is relief, but that which is incorporated in my amendment 
is also relief, since it confers upon the widow the unusual privi- 
lege of proceeding in a court of justice, where she now has not 
the right, to assert her claim on behalf of herself and her children 
for damages on account of the death of her husband. 

Mr. DOWELL. But your amendment changes the law 
case. 

Mr. GARD. There is no law. 

Mr. DOWELL. There is none; 
amendment— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa wi 
gentleman from Ohio in the third person. 

Mr. GARD. I make no point of that. 

Mr. DOWELL. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
provides a change of law by which this case is brought into court. 
There is now no law on that subject, and she has no right to 


Is 


is cer- 


in this 


but you are providing by 


your 


ll address the 


| bring that action in court; but under this amendment, which is 


ee 





the enactment of new legislation, the gentleman from Ohio is 
seeking to enact new legislation, giving her authority to bring 
the action in court. It certainly is not germane to a claim which 
the House is acting upon. It has no relation to an action at |: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. This is a bill 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay the sum of 
$5,000 to the widow of the deceased—Mrs. McGovet The 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Obio authorizes the 
legal representative of the deceased to bring an action, a proper 
action. in the district court ef the United States for the district 
of Nebraska. 

Mr. GARD. If the Chair will yield for a moment on that, 1 
amendment I have in its amended form provides that Mrs 
Govern or her legal representatives shall bring the action 

The CHAIRMAN. Or her legal representatives. There i 
such a distinction between the bill and the amendiment as hus 
arisen in former cases and upon which many rulings have been 
made ; 

A bill to pay a claim may not be amended by an ame 
that the claim be referred to the Court of Claims, 


W 


S 


ndment directing 


So that by analogy this being a bill to pay the claim outright 
ean not be amended by referring the claim to the district court 
of the United States for the district of Nebraska, and the Chair 
sustains the point of order. 
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———— 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside to be reported to the House with a favorable recommenda- 
tion, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the bill be laid aside to be reported to the House with a 
favorable recommendation. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 60 noes 16. 

Accordingly the bill was ordered to be laid aside to be re- 
ported to the House with a favorable recommendation. 


HEIRS OF ROBERT LAIRD M’CORMICK. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next bill, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 6289) for the relief 
of the heirs of Robert Laird McCormick, deceased. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the first reading 
of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving the right to object, how leng is 
this bill? 

Mr. EDMONDS. It is a very short bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I object. I think we ought to have the 
bill read. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 


The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the heirs of Robert Laird 


McCormick, deceased, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $51.50 in full settlement of the claim of the 
said Robert Laird MeCormick for cashing on insufficient indorsement 
Post Office Department warrant No. 11415, drawn April 28, 1887, to the 
order of Charles Perry for $51.50. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, this bill is for the relief of 
the heirs of Robert Laird McCormick, to legalize the payment 
of improperly indorsed Post Office Department warrant. 
There is no objection to the bill on the part of the department. 


an 


The warrant is still carried down there, and undoubtedly the 
heirs of Robert Laird McCormick should be paid this money, I 
yield five minutes to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 


JOHNSON], Who would like to explain the bill 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I take the 
time of the House only to explain an interesting case which 


shows something of the Government’s delays. This particular 
bill has been on the private claims calendar in every session of 
for three It has been just about to be 
reached in every session, but until now never has been called up. 
Roll calls or objections or fights over other measures have pre- 
vented action on a measure to which no one could offer objec- 
tien. As stated by the chairman of the Claims Committee, the 
bill provides authority for paying $51.50 to the McCormick estate 
u post-office warrant dated April 28, 1887. 
Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I yield to the gentleman from 


Congress Congresses. 


onal 





New York. 
Mr. HICKS. Is this the famous cow case? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, no; the cow case is com- 


ing later. There is no dynamite in this bill. [Laughter.] 

This warrant was issued April 28, 1887, and the money was 
appropriated by the Fiftieth Congress in the Post Office appro- 
priation bill of that year for the payment of that sum. That 


was 52 years ago. Mr. Carlisle, of Kentucky, was Speaker of | 
the House, and Nelson Dingley, of Maine, was here, as were also 
Dockery, of Missouri, and Funston, of Kansas, father of the 


general—both 


g men. William C. P. Breckinridge, the 
silver-tongued orator from Kentucky, was here in the House. 
Private John Allen, of Mississippi, was here, with his droll 

i Joun H. BANKHEAD, of Alabama, now 


speeches and ready wit. 


famous 


Senator, and the father of our own distinguished colleague, 
young BANKHEAD [applause], was a Member then. Bland, of 
Missouri, a famous and lovable man from the Middle West, was 
here, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And we have one here now. 


| Applause. ] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Charles F. Crisp, of Georgia, 
afterwards Speaker, and the father of our distinguished col- 
lengue, was here. [Applause.] Amos J. Cummings, the New 
York newspaper man, was here, at a time when newspaper men 
in Cong were more rare than now. Cummings was here, 
the patron saint and bail provider for all the Tammany braves 
who ever came down here and got into jail. [Laughter.] 
Benton McMillin was here. Uncle Joz CANNON was here, and 


ress 


had been here for about 15 years at the time this money was 
appropriated, 382 years ago, to pay this claim. 

Even then he was an old-time Member of Congress. 
ent Speaker, Mr. GILretrt, 


[ Applause. } 
Our pres- 
and our last Speaker, Mr. Crarx of 
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| Senator Turpie, had nearly $26,000 of his salary for his la 
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Missouri, both now regarded as old-time Members, had yo¢ 
then been elected for their first terms. . 
Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is the gentleman giving us a list of theca 
names to show the reason why this claim was not passed at that 
time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, no. 
some money that they appropriated. 

James S. Sherman, afterwards Vice President, was here: anq 
Springer, of Illinois; and Joseph Wheeler, afterwards a promj- 
nent general in the Spanish-American War; and Roger Q. 
Mills, of Texas. [Applause.] Mills kicked down the door to 
break a querum. How times have changed, but Texans even 
now are concerned about quorums. And Lopegr, the brillian; 
Senator, was then in the House. [Applause]. And stil! an- 
other whom none will forget—Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, after. 
wards Speaker. [Applause.] 

Of course Congress was not to blame because this sum of $51.59 
was not paid in all these 32 years, but it has been, in a measure, 
for the last several years. Perhaps a better way would be to say 
that Congress should not be called upon to handle such maiter: 
of routine as this. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. What became of the jon 
that was appropriated to pay this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It lies in the Treasury subjec 
to payment upon the proper signature on this voucher, which 
ean not be had. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Was the voucher never si: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The voucher was improperly 
signed, but will be paid when this bill is passed. The occasion 
for an act of Congress is this; Charles Perry, to whom this war- 
rant was made payable, had earned this money by carrying the 
mail. He disappeared and was never afterwards heard of. His 
wife undertook to sign his name and then her name, and on 
that double signature a bank in Sawyer County, Wis., paid the 
warrant, presented it to the Treasury Department, and, of 
course, it was not accepted, being improperly indorsed. Then the 
bank went out of business and this United States warrant was 
laid away in the papers of Robert Laird McCormick, who moved 
to Tacoma. After his death this was found among his papers. 
Something more than five years ago it was sent to me with : 
request for an act of Congress to authorize payment. Its pas- 
sage was recommended by the Post Office Department, and 
every claims calendar day from that time to this I have s 
this floor with this bill in my hip pocket waiting for its nwuber 
to be called. It is a little more than fifty-fifty; it is $51.50. At 
last it is called, and I hope it will pass. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill for amend 
ment, 

The Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I move that the bill be laid aside i: re 
ported to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr, ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. It occurs to me that if the proper method ha 
been followed this warrant could have been paid long ago. 
When it was drawn and failed of payment, at the end of the | 
year for which the appropriation was set apart, the amount 
money appropriated to pay that warrant passed to outstanding 
liabilities to the credit of the person named in the warra 
If there was any irregularity in regard to the indorsement tual 
could have been corrected by the regular procedure in the pro- 
bate court and letters of administration could have come forward 
with the proper signature and the money would have bee it 
under the head of “ Outstanding liabilities.” 

Let me cite a notable instance of this character. One ©! te 
United States Senators from the State of Indiana, U 


This bill is to yp 


pay 


1ed 


9 


on 


it OF 


ird 


of 


h 


‘rant. 


as United States Senator standing in exactly the same po-!0 
as this warrant is now. After he died his heirs came forwart 
and cashed the checks that were still available outside 
range of outstanding liabilities, made claim of $26,000, 110 
stated that account to pay the money to his estate. 

This warrant stands on the same basis. Perchance | 
will expedite matters to some extent, and therefore |! 
not offer any objection to it. But the matter could ha 
adjusted long ago if it had followed out the regular cou 
such payments through a statement of account by the Aur 
the Treasury Department under the head of “ Outstanci 


| bilities.” 
Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following ame! 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 1, line 4, after the word “the,” strike out the word 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ executor or adiminist 











1919. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I do that because of the form of 
the bill which might impose on the Secretary of the Treasury 
an almost impossible task of paying the small amount of $51.50 
to what may be 40 or 50 heirs, whereas the payment should be 
made to the legal representative of the estate. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendmen: offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
May I ask whether the committee is to be deprived of the good 
counsel and advice of the gentleman from Massachusetts, and, 
if so, for how long? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 
Clerk will report the next bill. 

PERRY FE. BORCHERS. 
fhe next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


The 


646) for the relief of Perry E. Borchers because of losses suffered, 
due to destruction of property and termination of contract for 


services because of smallpox, while in the employ of the Navy 


Department in Cuba. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
, authorized and directed to pay Perry BE. Borchers, of Tadmor, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
f $346.45, the amount of loss sustained due to the destruction of 

is personal property while in quarantine and to the loss of his position 

! 1 termination, by the Navy Department, of his contract for servy- 

superintendent of construction at the United States naval sta- 

uantanamo Bay, Cuba. 


Vith the following committee amendment: 
1, line 6, strike out the figures “ $1,195.85 ” and insert “ 
Mr, EDMONDS. 


$346.45.” 
Mr. Chairman, this bill is yor the relief of 


th iperintendent of construction at the naval station at | 
Guantanamo, Cuba. Although Mr. Borchers asked for $1,195 


ommittee felt that there was no legal obligation on the 
part of the Government to pay that claim, but in equity we 
he was entitled to be remunerated for the value of the 
clothing and the expenses of travel to his home town, amounting 
46.45. I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 
Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire any time; the 
ceitleman from Pennsylvania has stated the case. But I think 
on account of the contract that that part of the Dill 
i sought to compensate him should have been stricken out 
e bili made to compensate him for the destruction of the 
il property while in quarantine. There is no allowance 
ntract. 
BLANTON, 
t Ww. 


May that it 


I suggest 


xt Congress and ask damages under these allegations, 
is if it is left in the bill it becomes in a way res judicata. 


KDMONDS, I think perhaps the gentleman from Texas 
! The idea of the committee was that this was to be 
( lete payment. 


GARD. I have no objection to it; I merely suggested 
! hen the committee found there would be no liability on 
e United States on account of the contract that there should 
quitable liability on account of the loss of the personal 
property. 
KDMONDS. 


s “ue | 
the committee found there was no liability for loss of 


would be better to | 
otherwise if you strike it out he may come back in 
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It seemed to me that when the committee made a finding of an 
allowance to him for his personal property only it should 
not have included language with reference to the loss of the 
contract. 
Mr. DOWELL. 
Mr. GARD. 


Mr. 
Yes. 
Mr. DOWELL. 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


This damage is the cause of disense con- 
tracted by this claimant? 
Mr. GARD. The element of damage as claimed by Mr. 


Borchers is this: He had been summoned to this place in Cuba 
and was placed in contact with a smallpox patient by reason 
of his employment. The smallpox he contracted, and when he 
recovered and was ready to continue the obligations of his con 
tract they refused to allow him to proceed. 


Mr. DOWELL. He was the superintendent of construction? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. In the employ of the Government? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is the Government liable for damages be- 
cause he contracted a disease while he was in the employ of 


the Government? 

Mr. GARD. Oh, no. It is not because he contracted disease. 
In fact, the question is not debatable, because the committee 
found that he was not entitled to anything on that account. 

Mr. DOWELL. Sut the damage grows out of the fact, hov 
ever, that he contracted the disease for which his clothing or 
something was destroyed. 

Mr. GARD. He contracted the down in the 
service, in line of duty, being placed in a position where he 
could contract it, and then his clothing and everything he had 
were destroyed. 

Mr. DOWELL. If he is not entitled to anything by reasen of 
a damage case on the part of the Government, why the Gov- 
ernment liable for damages to clothing which is based upon the 
same statement of facts? 

Mr. GARD. I do not know, a legal proposition, but I 
suspect this would be the reason on which the committee acted. 
I did not appear before the committee, and I do not 
The matter was presented by Mr. Borchers. I have no infor- 
mation about it save that I introduced the bill at his request. 
I suspect the element of damage by loss of property was much 
more easily arrived at than the amount of damage he would 
get by reason of his being refused to be allowed to carry 
out his contractual obligations as superintendent of construc- 
tion. 

Mr. HICKS. Is it not easy to assume that the destruction of 
his clothing was a general health proposition for 
all others who might be in the neighborhood? 

Mr. GARD. 
he had. 

Mr. HICKS. 


disease there 


° 


is 


as 


know, 


the benefit 


of 
They destroyed his clothing and everything that 


And it was the vil to do, it 


proper 1 2 seems 
| to me. 

Mr. GARD. I suspect it was, under the circumstances. Af 
least, as a health protection they thought it was the proper 
thing to do, and this committee thought that having destroyed 
his clothing he should be compensated therefor. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago the gen- 
tleman was suggesting that the other claim should be dete1 
mined by the courts. Is not this a claim that should go to the 
Court of Claims? Does not the same reason for sending the 

| other claim to the Court of Claims exist in this cass 
Mr. GARD. Qh, no. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there any difference? 

Mr. GARD. Oh, yes. The other claim, as I tried te explain, 
is whether the United States is responsible for the tort of an 
employee or person in its military service. This claim is one 


M It is a bonus, a gift of $341.45, and let that 
cover the whole claim. 
Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me you insist on 
ke s in the allegation of loss of compensation, and that 
s that he is entitled to something for the loss of com- 
pel oh on account of the contract. Was there a contract? 
Was he a regular naval officer? 
GARD. This man went down there under a communica- | 
Uf rom the Bureau of Yards and Docks in the Department | 
0 Navy on December 13, 1915, to take the position of 
si 


iperintendent of construction of the naval station at Guan- 
, Cuba, at a compensation of $6.48 for each working 


whether the Government is responsible for property actually 
destroyed by the Government. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then the gentleman would say if the com- 
mittee had allowed anything because of damages to an indi- 
vidual it would have come under the same rule—personal 
injury ? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I think the gentleman has that a little 


wrong. 
Mr. GARD. Oh, no; the difference is as wide as 
Mr. DOWELL. The bill reads as follows 
Mr. GARD. One question arose as damages for tort, the 


the pol Ss. 


ul- 


| lawful act causing the death of another man, and this is the ad- 


da 

When he got down there he was thrown in contact in his 
livi quarters with the smallpox, contracted the disease, and 
hi sonal goods and effects which he brought down from the 
Stites were destroyed by order of the quarantine officials. He | 
Was kept there such a length of time that he claimed that he | 
Should be compensated fer the loss of the contract. 


In other 
Words, when he recovered he was r andy to take up the work, but 


the health authorities, out of a superabundant caution, refused 
pe OW him to continue, kept him under strict quarantine, but 
‘owed him to come to the States. They gave him no com- 
Peisation except for the four or five days that he had worked, 


mitted destruction by the Government of one’s property. 
Mr. DOWELL. tut if the gentleman will permit, 
reads as follows: 


the bill 


The amount of loss sustained due to the destruction of his personal 


property while in quarantine and to the loss of his position through 
termination, by the Navy Department, of his contract for services as 
superintendent of construction, 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 
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Mr. DOWELL. The committee allowed nothing, as I under- 
stund it, for the loss of his position, but, as I understand the ar- 


sument of the gentleman, if the committee had made such an 
allowance, then the rule that the gentleman applied to the other 
bill would apply to this, and it should have gone to the court. 

Mr. GARD. No; I do not think so. I can see, and I suspect 
the gentleman can, a very wide difference between damages and 
responsibilities of the United States for things it actually does 
itself and things which some soldier or civilian employee may 
do and which we call by the legal name of tort. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. GARD. Yes. 
Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. If I understand the gentleman 
from Ohio, where there was a tort, he would send it to a 


court to determine the amount of damages. That is the ques- 
tion of fact, but where it was not a tort he would not send it 
to a court. Is that the distinction he makes? If I understand 
ihe chairman of the committee, he says there is no legal lia- 
bility in this case at all. 

Mr. GARD. No; he does not do that. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Does the gentleman from Ohio in 
for this bill, when there 


is 


that case think we ought to vote 
no legal liability? 
Mr. GARD. The gentleman has not said that, as I under- 


stood him. What the gentleman said was he thought there was 
no legal liability on the contract, and the other part arose by 
reason of the fact that the Government actually destroyed this 
man’s clothing. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. The gentleman’s understanding 
nnd recollection of the chairman’s statement is different from 
mine. I understood him to say there was no legal liability 
whatever, only an equitable one. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for one other ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GARD. 
information. 

Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. DOWELL. 
under the 
which would in any manner scatter the disease? 

Mr. GARD. Well, if that is not true, it should be true, 


I yield to the gentleman. 
Is it not true in all cases of quarantine that 


Mr. DOWELL. Why should the Government pay this claim 
any more than other claims where clothing and property are 


destroyed ? 

Mr. GARD. There is no re 
singled out before any other claim. 
laim al 


‘ rn | 
ason Ik 


why this claim should be 
It was presented as a proper 
on Claims, which is all the 


auson 


1 allowed by the Committee 


now, 








Mr. DOWELL. Do I derstand the gentleman to say there 

no ral liability whatever for the payment of this? 

Ir. GARD. The only liability is that found in the presenta- 

f the claim a » consideration of the evidence by the 
ttee and what is in this bill that creates a liability as any 
other liability. If there had been a legal liability, there would 

»no occasion for this character of legislation. 

Mr. DARROW. This is for the destruction of clothing to pre- 

t the scattcring of the dise: of smallpox. That is enforced, 

s I understand it, under all quarantine laws, and this is no 
exception. This is done in all cases. Then the question arises, 
the committee says there is no lega] liability whatever, then why 

this claim here and why is it presented to the House? 

Mr. KDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I will answer that. Mr. 
Chairman, this bill is to reimburse this man as superintendent 
of construction. He was employed in this country to go down 

! rintend the building of a building at the naval station 

( itanamo, C Unfortunately, after he had been there 

‘ days he caught the smallpox. He was laid up; the 
con n had » on, Was carried on by the department, 
} bly it! iperintendent of construction. When 
the man got 1 1 no work for him. After he had 

iken the smallp oO ', they destroyed all of his clothing. 
It seemed like a peculiar hardship not to give him any redress 

tall. He had been empl | by the Government; he had earned 
n ilary; he had taken a long trip to a tropical clime; he had 
be exposed to smallpox. 


r. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a qu 
Mr. EDMONDS. Yes; surely. 
Mr. DOWELL. This claim provides for the payment of 
veling expenses home. 
Mr. EDMONDS. From Washington. 
Mr. DOWELL. Yes. In any event, when his employment 
eased there was no obligation on the part of the Government to 
pay his traveling expenses one way or another, and I am unable 


2 5 
estion ¢ 
g 


his 


troy 


I have not the floor, but I would be glad to afford | 


laws of the various States the property is destroyed | 
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ee 


to understand why the committee and how it could find that t), 
Government, under any construction, should pay his traveliy,: 
expenses to any place. 

Mr. EDMONDS. My understanding is that the Governme 
was under contract with him to send him to Guantanamo ; 
bring him back. They did that in one of the Navy ships. 

Mr. DOWELL. And that they performed? 
Mr. EDMONDS, They performed that duty. 
back here he was supposed to be returned home. 

understanding. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentieman mean now that the Goy 
ernment had a contract by which he was to have his expenses 
paid to his home after his return? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I think that is true, but I will not say thy; 


When he cany 


That w “as m\ 


positively. 

Mr. DOWELL. That would seem to me a very peculiar co 
tract. 

Mr. GARD. If the gentleman will pardon the interryu)tioy 


the information as disclosed on page 5 of the report as given }y\ 
Civil Engineer Thurber, United States Navy, is as follows: 
Transportation from vour home to Guantanamo and return wil! yy; 
doubtedly be paid by the Government. Will you please let me knoy 
whether or not you would accept this position if offered to you’ 
Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for just one othe 
question? If there is a contract, as the chairman of the 
mittee suggests, for the payment of expenses to his home, then 
certainly this claim has no place before this House, because it js 
then the duty of that department to pay that claim, because them 
is a valid and binding contract. Now, if there is no contrac 
there is no obligation, and certainly we will be going a long way 
to start upon the practice of paying expenses of employees to 
their homes when there is no contract and no obligation on th 


COM 


part of the Government to pay it. 


Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. DOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The chairman of the committee has state 
clearly on the floor to-day with respect to all these claims thai 
there is no legal liability on the part of the Government. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I say most of the claims that conie 
the committee—— 

Mr. DOWELL. Now, it is Claimed that there is a contra 
which the railroad fare and expenses to his home 
paid? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I think it is very propable that, owing 1 
fact that he did not complete his contract, the Governm: It’s 
fused to pay his fare home, although they did agree to ): 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yi 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. May I suggest if there wei 
legal liability for a claim the account should be stated 
department, and it is because of the absence of a leg 
that it would appear before the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. EDMONDS. That is it exactly. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. If there be a legal basis 
claim, the law which authorizes the creation of an obli 
offers the foundation for the settlement of the question in 
accounting officer, and the submission of the certificate ol . 
ment to the Committee on Appropriations for payment. 
on that basis there would be a legal foundation, and it 
then go to the Committee on Appropriations and not to tl 
mittee on Claims. But where many of these cases arise, : 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Wele To | 


do in the course of the Government, where the equi 
clear and well defined, the case can come to the Commi 01 
Claims, and it passes upon the equity and submits the evidence, 


and Congress furnishes the for payment 
money. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield furthe! 

Mr. EDMONDS. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. While there was not a legal labiity, 
and in most of the cases presented to the Committee on ¢ ; 
there would not be, because the Government could not 
or make a contract or be liable in the same way as an individual, 
in this case there might be an obligation from the fact t! t! 
engineer, C. D, Thurber, of the Navy, who directed him to 40 
to this place, said in his letter directing him to report at Guan 
tanamo: 

Transportation from your home to Guantanamo and return 
doubtedly be paid by the Government. 

An obligation might arise from that. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The probabilities are that the man, lol 


me 


legal basis 


back home and did not get the reimbursement for his fare. 
I ask that the bill be read for amendment. 
The bill was read for amendment, 





1919. 


Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Committee amendment: 
“$1,195.85 "" and insert 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I move the bill be laid aside 
with a favorable recommendation. 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the figures 


in lieu thereof the figures ** $346.45.” 


The question is on the committee amend- 


The motion was agreed to. 
AMHERST W. BARBER. 
Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call up the 
next bill on the calendar. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
An act (8S. 1377) for the relief of Amherst W. Barber. 


t enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hi , authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the 
Cr iry of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to Amherst 


W. Barber, the sum of $263.37, for the resurvey of 23 miles, 75 chains, 
) links of township lines on public lands in the State of Colorado, 
ex d by him and nceessary to complete the lines of survey embraced 
in contract No. 710, dated April 2, 1885. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman 
Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be recognized. 


Mr. WALSH. So do L 
Mr. KNUTSON. I have not had the floor to-day. [Laugh- 


| CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 

Mr. KNUTSON, 

3.07, for a resurvey made by a man named 

Ss f some public lands in the State of Colorado. The claim 

en approved by the Secretary of the Interior, who has 

the committee a letter saying that it is, in his opinion, 
claim against the Government. 

Mr. Barber presented his claim for the resurvey made, 

t] mount claimed by him was disallowed, presumably for the 

that the funds to which resurveys were chargeable had 

exhausted. It is a claim that Mr. Barber has had 

the Government for 34 years. It has passed the Senate 

eral occasions, and was before the House throughout the 

Sixty-fifth Congress. 


3arber in 


act that Mr. Barber is in very poor health. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON, I yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I understand the reason why it was 
lh purposes was exhausted. 

KNUTSON, 


GREEN of Iowa. Otherwise it would have been paid 
rtly after the work was completed? 

Mr. KNUTSON. The Government 

rber had done. 

WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


_— 


Mr. KNUTSON, I yield to my friend from Massachusetts. 
Mr. WALSH. Was the gentleman who is to be the beneficiary 


of this bill employed by the department to do this work? 

KNUTSON. No. I think that Mr. Barber at the tine 
ssistant surveyor of the State of Colorado, and the Gov- 
ernment employed him to do certain surveying under contract. 


Mr. Chairman, this is a claim for the sum | 


Senator Newson, who is the author | 
bill, is very anxious to get it through, in view of the | 


d, to begin with, was because the appropriation or fund | 


adopted the work which | 
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Mr. WALSH. This claim has been pending for some little 
time, I understand? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not know how long has been before 
Congress, but it been here for three years to my own 
knowledge, and in that time it has passed the Senate twice. 

Mr. WALSH. And Mr. Barber is now in poor health? 


it 


has 


Mr. KNUTSON. He is in poor health and in poor cireum- 
stances. 

Mr. ALMON. The gentleman says the bill had passed Con- 
gZress. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If I said that I meant the Senate. 


Mr. ALMON. The gentleman said “ Congress ” 

Mr. KNUTSON. I meant the Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to 


several times, 


will report the bill. 


and he is 
in the 
Amherst 


W. Barber, the sum of $263.37, for the resurvey of 23 miles, 75 chains, 
and 42 links of township lines on public lands in the State of Colo 
rado, executed by him and necessary to complete the lines of survey 
embraced in his contract No. 710, dated April 2, 1885 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be 
aside with favorable recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania move 
that the bill be laid aside with favorable recommendation. The 


laid 


| question is on agreeing to that motion. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I move th: 
rise and report to the House the bills that have 
with the recommendation that the amendments 
that the bills that have been amended and 
ment be 

The CHAIRMAN, 


it the committee 
been passed, 
be agreed to, and 
those without amend- 
passed. 


The gentleman 


from P isylvania moves 
that the committee rise and report to the House sundry bills 
that have been under consideration by the House, some with 


and some without amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bills be passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee, having had under consideration sundry 
bills, had directed him to report the same back to the House, 
some with amendments and some without, with the recommen 
dation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bills do 
pass, 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 


| on the bills and amendments to final passage. 


That is what the Secretary of the Interior | 





it | 


| after striking out all after the enacting clause and substit 


Mr. WALSH. Under contract with whom? 

Mr. KNUTSON. With the Government, at so much. I do | 
not know upon what terms surveyors work, but I presume 
is § uch per quarter er so much per section or so much per 
nile. Whatever it may be, the report shows that it was neces- | 
Sal nraking the survey to make certain resurveys of town- | 
Ship lines, and that the Government subsequently adopted the | 
resurveys made by Mr. Barber. 

M WALSH. They paid for the original surveys, I as- 
sul They were wrong, and now are to pay for the resur- 
ves 

Mr. KNUTSON. There is nothing to show that the original | 


Iirveys, Which were wrong, were made by Mr. Barber. 


Mr. WALSH. There is not much ef anything shown in the 
Tepo The department recommends the bill. I am not op- 
posed to the measure, but I am trying to ascertain whether the 
beneficiary of this bill made the surveys and also made the re- 
sury , 


Mr. KNUTSON. I am frank to say that I can not answer 


the <citleman authentienlly on that, but I will say that there 
IS ig in the report to show that he made the original 





The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5348) for the relief of Mrs. Ths Mec 

With an amendment, 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendment. 


The previous question was ordered. 
Mr. CANNON. It can not be done by wholesale, I guess. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the bill as 


amended to be engrossed and read a third time 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 4 
third time, and was read the third time. 
Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a motion to re- 


commit. 

The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. I move to recommit the bill to the Commit- 
tee on Claims, with the instructions to report it back forthwith 
uting 
therefor the language which I submit. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
mit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GARD moves to recommit the bill to the 


the motion to recom- 


Committee on Claims, with 


instructions to report it forthwith, after striking out all the matter 
after the enacting clause and substituting therefor the following: 
“That Mrs. Thomas McGovern, the authorized legal representa- 


the United States for the 
in the district court 


tives of Thomas McGovern, deceased, may sur 
benefit of the widow and children of said de 


ased 


of the United States for the district of Nebraska under the rules govern- 
ing such court for damages because of the death of said Thomas Me- 
Govern, and said court shail have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
said suit and to enter a judgment or decree for the amount of such 
damages and costs, if any, as shal! be found to be due against the United 


Thomas Me- 
of liability 


sentatives of 


and measures 


States in favor of the authorized legal repr 
Govern, deceased, upon the principles 


Sa lie 
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as in like cases between private parties, and with the same rights of 
appeal: Provided, That such suit shall be commenced within four 
months after the date of the passage of this act.’’ 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the point of 
erder that the amendment is not germane to the bill. This 
question, I will say to the Speaker, Was raised in committee, and 
the point of order was sustained. If the Chair desires to hear 
arguments on the point of order I shall be glad to assign my 
reasons. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not care to hear the argu- 
ments. In the first place, if it was sustained by the Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
the Chair would be very much disposed to follow that decision 
in any event: but there is a decision which has been called to the 
attention of the Chair which is exactly in point, and the Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a motion 
to recommit, which the Clerk will report. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am. 

Che Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BLANTON moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Claims, 
with instructions to report the same back to the House forthwith, with 
the following amendment: Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That there be, and is hereby, conferred upon the Court of Claims 
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gether with report and iiap on a preliminary examination « 
Tingipahola River, La., authorized by the river and harbor » 


approved July 27, 1916 (Hl. Doc. No, 257) ; to the Committee 0), 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustra;jo, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on the Merchant Marin: 
Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 3620) ¢% . 
thorize the Commissioner of Navigation to change the names o; 
vessels, reported the same without amendment, accompanied |) 
a report (No. 352), which said bill and report were referred 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Unj 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions we; 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, ; 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. ELSTON, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whic} 


} was referred the bill (H. R. 2264) for the relief of the St. Croix 


power and jurisdiction to hear and determine the facts connected with | 
all claims against the United States Government based upon injuries | 


sustained through the alleged negligence of agents and servants of the 
United States, occurring since April 6, 1917, and to make proper find- 
ings of fact thereon.” 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Sneaker, I make a point of order against 
thet. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman state his point of order? 

Mr. HICKS. It seems to me this is almost in line 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, in order to save time I admit 
that it is subject to the point of order, if the point is made. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. The 
previous question having been ordered, the question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

‘The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the ayes 
appeared to have it. 





Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order | 


that there is no quorum present, and pending that I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. WALSH. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. If the House should now adjourn, the previous 
question having been ordered on the bill, would the vote come on 
the bill immediately after the reading of the Journal to-morrow 
morning? 

The SPEAKER. The previous question having been ordered, 


the Chair thinks it would. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. EDMONDS. ‘Then I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. DOWELL. Has the Chair determined that there is no 
quorum present? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks no quorum is present. 

Mr. DOWELL. I move a ¢all of the House. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ep- | 


MONDS] moves that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 51 
minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until Saturday, October 4, 
1919, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XNIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Postmaster General transmitting cer- 
tain information in compliance with House resolution 70, dated 


June 5, 1919, together with a list of employees in the Post Office 


Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 350), which said hi 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BENHAM, from the Committee on the Publie Lands. 4, 
which was referred the bill (H. R..6186) authorizing the Sec 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands to school district No 
21 of Fremont County, Wyo., reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 351), which said bill ang 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 1 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9661) granting a pension to Sarah F. Puch; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1001) granting an increase of pension to Georg 
Cc. Peterson; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 1 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and m: 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 9690) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate to the town of Blasdell, County of Erie, Stat 
of New York, one German cannon or fieldpiece ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

sy Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 9691) for the purchase 0 
land adjoining Fort Bliss, Tex.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

sy Mr. ROWE: A bill (H. R. 9692) to amend section 15 of 
act entitled “An act to promote the welfare of American sealien 
in the merchant marine of the United States; to abolish arres! 
and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion; and to secure fle 
abrogation of treaty provisions in relation thereof; and to pro- 
mote safety at sea,” approved March 4, 1915; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BLAND of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9693) authorizing 


| the Secretary of War to donate to the city of Kansas City, Mo., 


Departinent proper at Washington, D. C. (H. Doc. No. 255) ; to | 


the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department 
ned ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, to- 
vether with report and map on a preliminary examination of 
Hillsboro River, Fla., from Michigan Avenue to Lafayette 
Street Bridge, Tana, Fla., authorized by the river and harbor 
act approved August 8, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 256); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed with 
illustration. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War transmitting 
a tetter from the Chie? of Engineers, United States Army, to- 





certain German cannons or guns; to the Committee on M 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 9694) to authori 
Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, to furnish 
proper officers of the several States, Territories, insular ) 
sions, and the District of Columbia, of the United States 
ments of the services of all persons from those places Who 
tered the naval service during the war with Germany, ‘i"! 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R, 9695) auth: 
the Secretary of War to donate to the town of Athens, I 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Mili! 
Affairs. ae 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi: A bill (CH. R. 9696) provi 


( 


tor 


ing for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public build- 
ing thereon at Monticello, Lawrence County, Miss. ; to th 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. sh 
ty Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 9697) a 
’ 


tend the time for the construction of a bridge acress Pear! + 





between Pearl River County, Miss., and Washington Parish, 
La.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 9698) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate to the town of Maquon, Ill, one German cannon 
or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 320) opposing the use 
of armed forces of the United States in Europe and Asia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LAYTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 222) directing 
the Secretary of War to dispose of surplus dental outfits; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

sy Mr. BLAND of Virginia: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 223) 
authorizing the establishment of a free port of entry at Newport 
News, Va.; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 9699) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to place the name of Joseph IF. Ritcherdson on the rolls 
of Company C, One hundred and twenty-second Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and issue him an honorable discharge; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 9700) for the relief of Mrs. 
Ivv Gass Bratton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 9701) granting an increase 
of pension to Alfred W. Shipman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 9702) granting certain lands 
to the city of Sandpoint, Idaho, to protect the watershed of the 
water-supply system of said city; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 

By Mr. GILLETT (by request): A bill (H. R. 9703) to con- 
fer jurisdiction upon the United States Court of Claims to de- 

iine the rights and equities contested for by certain persons 
designated in the bill in equity filed in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, 1915, styled and numbered as H. N. John- 
son, Rebecca Bowers, C. B. Williams, and Mamie Thompson, and 

other persons similarly interested in the subject matter, No. 
33573 on the docket of that court; and also the same action de- 
termined in the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
No. 2918, on the docket of the said court of appeals, wherein 
j th said courts W. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, was defendant, and wherein said claimants sought 
judgment against the $68,072,388.99 collected under acts-of Con- 
gress approved June 2, 1862, and amendatory acts up to the year 
of 1868, inclusive, and to determine the constitutionality of the 
acts of Congress authorizing said revenue tax on raw cotton: to 
the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9704) granting a 
pension to Georgiana Atkinson; to the Committee on Invalid 
P ions, 


By Mr. HARDY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 9705) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha E. Johnston; to the Committee on 


Pensions 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 9706) grant- | 


I n increase of pension to George Mathews; 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 
of pension to Allen A. Wesley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
by Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. 
retuove the charge of desertion from the military record 
Joseph W. Jones; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. RIDDICK: A bill (H. R. 9709) 

tent of lands of the Crow Tribe, for distribution of tribal 


to the Committee 


funds, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
A rs 

by Mr. ROSE: A bill CH. R. 9710) granting a pension to 
J ‘kt A. Sheop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 9711) granting 
‘rease of pension to Samuel T. Lawrence; to the Committee 

Ol: Invalid Pensions. 
*y Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. 


R. 9712) granting a pension to 


Martha J. Holden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 9718) granting an in- 
ffease of pension to Daniel W. Conger; to the Committee on 


I lid Pensions. 
by Mr. SWOPE: 


B A bill (H. R. 9714) granting a pension to 
<iward R, 


saker; to the Committee on Pensions. 


by Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 9715) granting an increase of 


Pension to James A. Butt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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| enly gifts; 
9707) granting an increase | 
| would have him do unto us; 
R. 9708) to | 


of | 


to provide for the | 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

sy Mr. BEGG: Petition of employees of the Star Theater, 
Sandusky, Ohio, urging the repeal of motion-picture taxes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURDICK: Petition of Rhode Island State Branch, 
American Federation of Labor, advocating increase in pay for 
postal workers between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m.; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Rhode Island State Branch, American Fed 
eration of Labor, advocating double tinie for all overtime worked 


in first and second class post offices; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Padraic Pearse Branch, Friends of Irisi 
Freedom, Woonsocket, R. I., indorsing the choice of the Irish 


electorate as in harmony with ideals of democracy; to the Com 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Newport branch, No. 7, National Association 
of United States Civil Service Employees at Navy Yards and 
Stations, favoring an immediate increase in salaries of at least 
40 per cent; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

sy Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of Retail Grocers’ Associatio: 
of New York, protesting against the provisions of the Siege! 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York, requesting 
Congress to extend official recognition to the Government 0 
Lithuania; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of American Defense Societ) 
(Ine.) protesting against the proposed German opera in New 
York, to be given by the Otto Goritz Co. October 20; to the Con 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O’CONNELL: Petition of J. L. Max, of New York City, 
appealing to Congress to give moral support to the Lithuanian 
people in their struggle against the Bolsheviki and Polish mili- 
tarism by recognizing the Lithuanian Republic as an independ- 
ent State; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROSE: Petition of Blair County Central Committee of 
the Plumb Plan League, favoring passage of House bill 8157, 
known as the Sims bill; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

$y Mr. SNYDER: Resolutions adopted by a Lithuanian mass 
meeting at Utica, N. Y., for the moral support of Congress 
against Bolshevism and Polish militarism; to the Committee o 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: Petition of Allen McGinty) 
and others, of Pennsylvania, protesting against the 
Towner educational bill; to the Committee on Education. 


Smit! 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
1919. 


SaturDay, October 
The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered 
lowing prayer: 
Our Father in heaven, source of all our longings, hopes, and 
aspirations, enrich our minds and hearts plenteously with 


heav- 
that we may abhor evil and cleave to that which 
good; that we judge not our brother, but do unto him as we 
that we keep a conscience void of 
offense toward Thee and our fellow men; that Thy may be 
our Ways; that we go about our Father’s business to-day and all 
days in the spirit of the Master. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yestert 


proved. 


Ways 


lay was read and ap- 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


of 


By unanimous consent, leave absence was granted 
follows: 
To Mr. ANDREWS 
illness. . 
To Mr. McArrrtr, at the request of Mr. HAwLey, until Octo- 
ber 15. 1919, on account of illness. 


To Mr. Kraus, for one day, on account of personal business. 


of Maryland, for three days, on account of 


To Mr. Burpick, for five days, on account of important busi 
hess. 

To Mr. DEWALT, until October 7, on account of important 
business. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 


6366 


in which th mcurrence of the House of Representatives was 
reqt sted 

2064. An act providing additional time for the payment of 
purchase money under homestead entries of lands within the 
former Fort Assinniboine Military Reservation, in Montana. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below: 

S. 2064. An act providing additional time for the payment 
of purchase money under homestead entries of lands within the 
former Fort Assinniboine Military Reservation, in Montana; to 
Public Lands 


taken 


the Committee on the 





Butler 
Caldwell 
Carew 
Carter 
Clark, Fla. 
Classon 
Cleary 
Cole 
Cooper 
Costello 
Crago 
Cullen 


Davey 
Davis, Minn, 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dempsey 

Dewalt 
Donov: 





n 


Currie, Mich. 
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Goodwin, Ark, 
Goody koontz 
Gould 
Graham, Pa. 
Graham, Ill. 
Griest 
Hamill 
Hamilton 
Harrison 
Haskell 
Howard 
Hull, lowa 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
Jacoway 


Johnston, N. Y. 


Jones, Pa. 
Kahn 


Kelley, Mich. 


MacGregor 
Maher 
Mann 
Manstield 
Mason 

Mead 
Merritt 
Montague 
Mooney 
Moore, Pa. 
Moores, Ind. 
Morin 

Mott 

Mudd 
Murphy 
Newton, Mo. 
Nicholls, 8, C. 
O'Connell 
Oldfield 


Sherwood 
Shreve 

Siegel 

Sims 

Sisson 

Slemp 

Smith, Tl. 
Smith. N. Y, 
Smithwick 
Snell 

Snyder 

Steele 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Ohio 
Stiness 
Sullivan 
Summers, Wash 
Sweet 

Swope 
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MES. THOMAS M'GOVERN. Dooling Kennedy, lowa Paige Taylor, Ark. 
The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned last night the a ane R. 1. a gar ier. Tenn, 
} : s . oughton ettner ’ s 
previous question had been ordered on the passage of the bill, of | Dyer , ooo ateaiien Treadway 
Which the Clerk will report the title, | Eagle Kraus Phelan Upshaw 
The Clerk read as follows: Ellsworth Kreider 1 Porter : Vaile 
. ss eel 4 : : a_i aa Emerson LaGuardia Radcliffe Vare 
A bill (1. B. 5348) for the Mrs. Thomas McGovern. Esch Lee, Ga. Rainey, H.T. Walters 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. Fields Little Ramsey Ward 
The que as nie : vhen Mr. B : ade the Fisher Lonergan Randall, Calif. Watson, Pa. 
le question Was being taken, when Mr. BLANTON made the Fitzgerald Loneworth tayburn Watson, Va. 
point of no quorum. Flood Luce Riddick Webster 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that evidently no quorum | Frear Lufkin Riordan Wheeler 
oe a Wael ieee ee er Fuller, 11. Luhring Robinson, N.C. Wilson, Il. 
is present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant | Fotjer’ Mass. McAndrews Robsion, Ky. Winslow 
at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the |! Gallaghe McArthur Rowan Vise 
roll. Gallivan McClintic ae eeeapare 
The question ws akan * and an aaa ra Ganly McKeown Sabath ‘right 
whe question a. pment ee 199, nays 46, | Gariana McKiniry Sanders, Ind, Yates 
answered “ present ” 7, not voting 177, as follows: Godwin, 8. C. McKinley Sanders, La, 
YEAS—199 | Goldfogl McLaughlin, Nebr Scully 
4] > | Goodall McPherson Sells 
\In Keliy, Pa, Raker | , ; 
\n ) Kendall Ramseyer | So the bill was passed. 
Andrews, King Randall, Wis. | The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Ayres Kinkaid Reavis Until further notice: 
Baer Kitchin Reed, N. Y. ae Sees OeeeS : 
Barbour Kleezka Reed, W. Va. | Mr. kNurson with Mr. Bett. 
Bee py oe | Mr. Hvurceninson with Mr. Ronrnson of North Carolina, 
Ber i Langley ticketts | 7 asians ' 3 . “T7 rf Te ssp 
Blac Lanham Rodenberg |} Mr. LonGwortH with Mr. Hi LL of Tennessee. 
Blackmon Lea, Calif. Roget Mr. McArruvr with Mr. Stsson, 
Ro Mi Lehibach a | Mr. McPuerson with Mr. Masor. 
> t esner t 3G } ae ‘ oe 
Rriges i aatbaeaes Sanden. N.Y | Mr. Paige with Mr. CALpWELt. 
Brinson n, low: MeCulloch Sanford = | Mr. SHreve with Mr. McCANDREWS. 
Beeens, 3a pueme, snan. oe ce | Mr. Treapway with Mr. BooHen. 
oe rs oe Sent Mr. KeNNepy of Iowa with Mr. Harrison 
Lr iflin MecGlennon Sears | Mr. Kennepy of Iowa with Mr. Harrison. 
Bu in Ldley McKenzie Sinclair | Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island with Mr. HAMILL. 
Soe = P pea lin. Mic! = , | Mr. Kirss with Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas. 
in eli MCLAUZAIN, slich Smal! : eae : : a 
andler MacCrate Smith, Idaho | Mr. PARKER with Mr. Davey. 
u Lugen Madden Smith, Mich. Mr. Costetvto with Mr. Sts. 











< 
a 
C4 
* Magee Stedman Ir. Crago with Mr. SHERWOop. 
f iyde Mapes Stephens, Miss. Mr rere ‘ith Mr. Cu tak 
Cc Mays Strong. Kans. Mr. PETERS with Mr. CULLEN, 
ca fin Michener Strong, Pa. | Mr. Porter with Mr. Cirary. 
Collier — + a ee | Mr. Gourp with Mr. Mane, 
Oo I ersey manan, . J. iompson — ¢ 7 ie 
Copley ersman Monahan, Wis Timberlake | Mr. Seiis with Mr. Bre. 
as ickey Mondell Tincher | Mr. Kraus with Mr. GoLprocre. 
Cro ill en am Mr. Kreimper with Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina, 
rowther i Morgan owner 7 ee . 
Cu Call och Neely Venable Mr. Dempsey With Mr. ScuLty. 
Dale Holland Nelson, Mo. Vestal Mr. KAHN with Mr. JAcoway. 
See ee = ot i — Mr. SteEmMp with Mr. Bark Lry. 
De Hudspeth Nichols, Mich. Volstead | Mr. Suara of Illinois with Mr. BarKa. 
Di —_— —- 2 Nolan Wason Mr. Luce with Mr. GANTY. 
De a yn ee Mr. KEtLey of Michigan with Mr. Howarp, 
De Igoe Olney Welling Mr. Dyer with Mr. SAnvers of Louisiana. 
Dr James Osborne White, Kans. | Mr. Escu with Mr. Sanarn. 
co ee ae a | Mr. Lumrine with Mr. GALrivan. 
E Johnson, Miss Parrish Wilson, La. Mr. McKintry with Mr. GALLAGHER. 
a oo Wilson, Pa. |} Mr. Swex with Mr. Ranparr of California. 
ri o Juul "Purnell Y a ND k Mr. Rapcuirre with Mr. CrarKk of Florida. 
e ul { 1eli oO g, N. ak, . ‘ . 
ist Keart Quin Zihlman Mr. RAMSEY with Mr. CARTER. 
i Mont. Ix Rainey, J. W. Mr. Rorsron of Kentucky with Mr. Carew. 
NAYS—46, Mr. Snyper with Mr. Henry T. Rarney. 
Alexander Cal a Layton Taylor, Colo. | Mr. STEENERSON With Mr. PHELAN. 
en Somnaity. Martin Tillman | Mr. StepHens of Ohio with Mr. Pett. 
Bi ead Det Moore, Va. Walsh Mr. STINESs with Mr. OLDFIELD. | j 
Bland, Va. Sey a Webb Mr. GraHam of Pennsylvania with Mr. McKrniry, 
0 Te — : Rouse Whar y Mr. Rowe with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 
Brand Garrett. Rubey Wingo Mr. Sanvers of Indiana with Mr. BENSON. 
a tie” or Woods, Va. | Mr, McLavGuiin of Nebraska with Mr. Froop. 
Cs mp i Kans, Lankford Rtonentl ” si es ae | Mr. Granam of Illinois with Mr. McKeown. 
Cannon Larsen Stevenson Mr. Mann with Mr. Doremvs. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—7. Mr. FreAr with Mr. Rowan. 
Booher Knutson Moon Sumners, Tex, Mr. Futrer of Illinois with Mr. Riordan. 
Hull, Tenn. fajor Reber Mr. Futter of Massachusetts with Mr. RaYBURN, 
NOT VOTING—177. Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania with Mr. DoNovAN, 
Ackerinat . Bacharach ee, a ars Mr. Brownrine with Mr. SuLrivan, 
oe = ~ — ee a ae | Mr. Burke with Mr. SMIrHwick, 
Babka Bell Britten Burke Mr. GARLAND With Mr. MEap. 
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Mr. GooDYKOONTz With Mr. MANSFIELD. 
Mr. Sweet with Mr. O’CONNELL. 
Mr. Trison with Mr. Nicuortis of South Carolina, 
Mr. VARE with Mr. Mooney. 
Mr. WALTERS with Mr. MONTAGUE. 
Mr. Griest with Mr. McC Lintic. 
Mr. HAMILTON with Mr. LONERGAN. 
Mr. HASKELL with Mr. Les of Georgia. 
Mr. WARp with Mr. Fi7rzGERALp. 
Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania with Mr. Fisuer. 
Mr. Butter with Mr. STEELE. 
Mr. Cote with Mr. Smiru of New York. 
Mr. Mupp with Mr. DEwatyr. 
\Ir. NeEwron of Missouri with Mr. Davis of Tennessee. 
\ir. Witson of Illinois with Mr. Frerps. 
\ir. WINSLow with Mr. EAGLE. 
Mr. YATES With Mr. DouGHToON. 
\ir. IRELAND With Mr. KetTTNer. 
Mr. JoNEs of Pennsylvania with Mr. Jounsron of New York. 
Mr. ACKERMAN with Mr. Wricnur. 
Mir. ANTHONY with Mr. WIsr. 
ir. BACHARACH with Mr. Watson of Virginia. 
\ir. BLAND of Indiana with Mr. UpsHaw. 
fr. Bowers with Mr. Taytor of Arkansas. 
» result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
\ quorum being present, the doors were opened. 
On inmotion of Mr. EpMonpDs, a motion to reconsider the yote 
hy ich the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


\ 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


essage from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
inced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill of 
llowing title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
entatives was requested : 

Rk. 7478. An act to amend sections 5200 and 5202 of the 
xd Statutes of the United States as amended by acts of 
2? 1906, and September 24, 1918. 


eS 


STRIKING CERTAIN MATTER FROM THE 
SEARS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
fhe SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
ir. SEARS. On October 2, on page 6281 of the Recorp, the 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] made a motion to 
from the Recorp part of an extension inserted by the 
eentleman from New York |Mr. Srecer.]. My inquiry is to ask 
at motion has been disposed of, and if so, how? 
SPEAKER. That has not been disposed of. The gentle- 
Massachusetts stated that he would wait until the 
man from New York was present before he would call it up. 
SEARS. Mr. Speaker, another parliamentary inquiry. Is 
ible to strike from the permanent Recorp remarks of 
? As I understand it, after a certain number of 
‘elapsed the permanent Recorp is printed. Is it pos- 
strike from the permanent Recorp any remarks that 
en included in it? 
SPEAKER. It would be too late if the Recorp had 
but about 10 days elapse before the permanent Ri 
as the Chair understands. 


RECORD, 


inquiry. 


Pom 


nen 


been 
CORD 


~CONI 


fHE pISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IiAUGEN. Mr, Speaker, I cali up the conference report 
bill H. R. 8624, to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
her for the national security and defense by encouraging 
iction, conserving the supplies, and controlling the dis- 
of food products and fuel,” approved August 10, 1917. 
PEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up a confer- 
upon the bill H. R. 8624,-which the Clerk will report. 
reported the title of the bill. 
\MPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on the conference report. 
SPEAKER, The time to reserve } 
rence report has been read and | 


ERENCE REPORT. 


ert 


[ reserve all points 


is after 
re the statement is 


ints of order 
of 
The Clerk has read the title. 
‘Jerk will read the conference report. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to read 
nent in lieu of the conference report. 

SPEAKER, The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
that the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is there 





BEGG. Mr, Speaker, I reserve all points 
and each section thereof. 
SPEAKER. 


} 
( * 


of order against 


The gentleman from Ohio reserves all points 

The Clerk will read the statement of the conferees, 
objection, 

rhere was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the statement of ithe conferees. 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
$624) entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense by encour 
aging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel, approved August 10, 
1917,” having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their rv 
follows: 

That 


‘spective Houses as 


the House recede from its disagreement 


to the amend 

ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis 

agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 


agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following : 
“Section 1”; and on page J, after line 2, of the 
insert the following: 

That this act may be cited as ‘ the food control and the 
trict of Columbia rents act.’ 


engrossed bill 
I) < 


“TITLE I, FOOD CONTROL ACT AMENDMENT 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from iis 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1), and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

* TITLE 
101. When 
cates otherwise—- 

“The term ‘rental property’ means any land or buildin 
or part thereof in the District of Columbia rented or hired 
the service 


Il. DISTRICT OF COI 


used in this title, 


UMBIA RENTS. 


it 


* DEC. the context ind 


unl SS 


and 
agreed or required by law or by determination ot 


the commission to be furnished in connection therewith; 
does not include an hotel or apartment. 
“The term ‘ person’ includes an individual, partnership 


ciation, or corporation. 

“The term ‘hotel’ or ‘apartment’ means any hotel or apari 
ment or part thereof, in the District of Columbia, rented 
hired and the land and outbuildings appurtenant thereto, and th 
service agreed or required by law or by determination of 
commission to be furnished in connection therewith. 

“The term ‘owner’ includes a lessor or sublessor, or oth 
person entitled to receive rent or charges for the use or oc 
pancy of any rental property, hotel or apartment, or any 
therein, or his agent. 

“The term ‘tenant’ includes a subtenant, 
or other person, not the owner, entitled to the use 
of any rental property, hotel or apartment. 
“The term ‘rvice’ includes the furnishing 
water, telephone, or elevator service, 
window shades, 


ih 


interest 


sublesse: : 


lessee 


or oecupan 





* Se I ig! 
furniture, furnishings, 


awnings, storage, 


of light, heat 





screens, kitchen, bath, an 

laundry facilities and privileges, maid service, janitor service 
removal of refuse, making all repairs suited to the type of build 
ing or necessitated by ordinary wear and tear, and any oth 
privilege or service connected with the use or occupancy of ¢ 
rental property, apartment, or hotel. 

“The term ‘commission’ means the rent commission of 
District of Columbia. 

‘Sec. 102. A commission is hereby created and established 


known as the rent commission of the District of Columbia 
which shall be composed of three commissioners, none of 


shall be directly or indirectly eng: 





to be 






red in, or in any manner inte 


ested in or connected with, the real estate or renting business in 
the District of Columbia. The commissioners shall be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and consent of th: 
Senate. The term of each commissioner shall be three 
except that any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appoint 
only for the unexpired term of the commissioner whom 
ceeds. The commission shall at the time of its organization and 
annually thereafter elect a chairman from its own memb | 
The commission may make such regulations as may be ne 





to carry this title into effect. 

“All powers and duties of the commission may | 
a majority of its members. A vacancy in the com! 
not impair the right of the remaining commissioners to exercis« 
all the powers of the commission. The commis: shall hav: 
an official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. 

“Src. 103. Each commissioner shall receive a salary of 
a year, payable monthly. The commission shall appoint a seere 
tary, who shall receive a salary of $3,000 a year, payble in like 
manner; and, subject to the provisions of the civil-service laws, 
it may appoint and remove such officers, employees, and ugents 


be exercised b3 


i 
nission sl 
ion 


S5H.0O00 
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such expenditures for rent, printing, telegrams, tele- 
books, beoks of reference, pe riodicals, furniture, 
stationery, office equipment, and other supplies and expenses as 
may be necessary to the administration of this title. All of the 
expenditures of the commission shall upon the presentation of 
itemized vouchers therefor, approved by the chairman of the 
be audited and paid in the same manner as other 
expenditures for the District of Columbia. 

“ With the exception of the secretary, all employees of the 
conunission shall be appointed from lists of eligibles supplied 


and make 
phone, law 


( ‘omnlmission, 


by the Civil Service Commission and in accordance with the 
civil-service law. 
‘ SEC. 104. The assessor of the District of Columbia shall serve 


ex officio as an advisory assistant to the commission, but he shall 
l ‘the powers or duties of a commissioner. He shall 
and hearings of the commission. Every 
officer employee of the United States or of the District of 
Columbia, whenever requested by the commission, shall supply 
commission any data or information pertaining to the 
t! title which may be contained in the 


his 


lave 
attend 


none of 
the meetings 


or 


TO ne 
administration 
ecords of his office. The assessor shall receive for the perform- 
ance the duties required by this section a salary of $1,000 
per annum, payable monthly, in addition to such other salary 
; may be prescribed for his office by law. 
Sic. 105. For the purposes of this title the commission or any 


‘ of 
- 
I 


ol 


4 


*, employee, or agent duly authorized in writing by it, shall 
for the purpose of ex- 


office: 


1 reasonable times have access to, 


ot 1 


amination, ani the right to copy, any books, accounts, records, 
papers, or correspondence relating to any matter which the 
commission is authorized to consider or investigate; and the 
commission shall have power to require by subpe na the at- 
tendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of all 

books, accounts, records, papers, and correspondence relat- 


such 
» any such matter. Any member of the commission may 
ubpcenas, administer oaths and affirmations, examine wit- 
es, and receive evidence. 

ch attendance of witnesses and the production of such 
ts, records, papers, and correspondence may be 
any place in the United States at any designated 
place of hearing. In case of disobedience to a subpeena or of the 


ing i 


ncecoul 


r 
bQOil} 


contumacy of any witness appearing before the commission, 
the commission may invoke the aid of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia or of any district court of the United 


States. Such court may thereupon issue an order requiring 
the person subpeenaed to obey the subpoena, or to give evidence 
touching the matter in question. Any failure to obey such order 
of the court may be punished by such court as a contempt 
theres No officer or employee of the commission shall, unless 
authorized by the commission or by a court of competent juris- 
diction, make public any information obtained by the com- 
IMISSLOT 

‘Sec. 106. For the purposes of this title it is declared that all 


(a) rental property and (b) apartments and hotels are affected 
vith a public interest, and that all rents and charges therefor, all 
service in connection therewith, and all other terms and condi- 
the use or occupancy thereof, shall be fair and reason- 
able; and any unreasonable or unfair provision of a lease or 


i 


uerit 


ions of 


other con sract for the use or occupancy of such rental property, 
apartmen r hotel with respect to such rents, charges, service, 

terms, or conditions is hereby decli snes to be contrary to public 
policy. The commission upon its own initiative may, or upon 
complaint shall, determine whether the rent, charges, service, 
and other terms or conditions of a lease or other contract for 


or occupancy of any such rental property, hotel, or apart- 


the us 


ment are fair and reasonable. Such complaints may be made 
(a) or on behalf of any tenant, and (b) by any owner ex- 
cept where the tenant is in possession under a lease or other 
contract, the term specified in which has not expired, and the 


l ec 
fairness and reasonableness of which has not been determined by 
the commission. 

“Tn all such cases the commission shall give notice personally 
registered mail and afford an opportunity to be heard 2 
ail parties in interest. The commission shall promptly hea 
and determine the issues involved in all complaints submitted . 
it. All hearings before the commission shall be open to the 
If the commission determines that such rents, charges 
service, or other terms or conditions are unfair or unreasonable, 
it shall determine and fix such fair and reasonable rent or 
charges therefor, and / or fair and reasonabke service, terms, and 
conditions of use or occupancy. In any suit in any court of the 
United States or the District of Columbia involving any ques- 
tion arising out of the relation of landlord and tenant with re- 
spect to any rental prope rty, apartment, or hotel, except on ap- 
peal from the commission’s determination as provided in this 


or D 


public. 
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title, such court shall determine the rights and duties of the 
parties in accordance with the determination and regulations 
of the commission relevant thereto. 

“Sec. 107. A determination of the commission fixing a fai; 
and reasonable rent or charge made in a proceeding begun py 
complaint shall be effective from the date of the filing of {h, 
complaint. The difference between the amount of rent ani\ 
charges paid for the period from the filing of the complaint 1. 
the date of the commission’s determination and the amount th»; 
would have been payable for such period at the fair and reason- 
able rate fixed by the commission may be added to or subtracted 
from, as the case demands, future rent payments, or after the 
final decision of an appeal from the commission’s determination 
may be Sued for and recovered in an action in the municipa! 
court of the District of Columbia. 

‘Sec. 108. Unless within 10 days after the filing of the con 
mission’s determination any party to the complaint appeals t he 
from to the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, th: de. 
termination of the commission shall be final and conclusive. If 
such an appeal is taken from the determination of the commis 
sion, the record before the commission or such part thereof 
the « court mi ay order shall be certified by it to the court and shal! 
record before the court, and the commission’s de 
termination ote ill not be modified or set aside by the court, e 
cept for error of law. If any party applies to the court for leaye 
to adduce additional evidence and shows to the satisfaction of 
the court that such additional evidence is material and that 
there were reasonable grounds for the failure to adduce such 
€y de nee in the proceeding a foro the oe, the court may 


sion aa to be adduced upon the “hes Sat in such manner a 
upon such terms and conditions as the court may deem proper 
The commission may modify its findings as to the facts, or make 
new findings, by reason of the additional evidence so taken, an ; 
it shall file such nrodified or new findings, which shall be con- 
and its recommendations, if any, for the modification or 
setting aside of its original determination, with the return of 
such additional evidence. In the proceedings before such court 
on appeal from a determination of the commission, the commis- 
sion shall appear by its counsel or other representative and sub- 
mit oral or written arguments to support the findings and the 
de te rmination of the commission. 

109. The right of a tenant to the use or occupancy of 
any rental property, hotel, or apartment, existing at the time 
this act takes effect, or thereafter acquired, under any k 
other contract for such use or occupancy or under any extens 
thereof by operation of law, shall, notwithstanding the expira- 
tion of the term fixed by such lease or contract, continue at the 
option of the tenant, subject, however, to any determination or 
regulation of the commission relevant thereto; and such tenant 
shall not be evicted or dispossessed so long as he pays the rent 
and performs the other terms and conditions of the tenancy as 
fixed by such lease or contract, or in case such lease or contract 
any determination or regulation of the commis- 


clusive, 


* SEC. 


ase or 


is modified by 


sion, then as fixed by such modified lease or contract. All 
remedies of the owner at law or equity, based on any provision 
of any such lease or contract to the effect that such lease or 
contract shall be determined or forfeited if the premises are 


sold, are hereby suspended so long as this title is in force. 
Every purchaser shall take conveyance of any rental property, 
hotel, or apartment subject to the rights of tenants as — d 
in this title. The rights of the tenant under this title sh: = 
subject to the limitation that the bona fide owner of any rent 
property, apartment, or hotel shall have the right to poss .ssion 
thereof for actual and bona fide occupancy by himself, or his 
children, or dependents, upon giving 30 days’ notice In 
v'riting, served in the manner provided by section 1223 of the 
act entitled ‘An act to est: ablish a code of Jaws for the District 
of Columbia,’ approved May 8, 1901, as amended, which notice 


shall contain a full and suavent statement of the facts and cit- 
shail 


wife, 


cumstances upon which the same is based; but in no case 
possession be demranded or obtained by such owner in contra- 
vention of the terms of any such lease or contract. If there 1s 
a dispute between the owner and the tenant as to the accuracy 
or sufficiency of the statement set forth in such notice, as to the 
good faith of such demand, or as to the service of notice , the 
matters in dispute shall be ‘determined by the commission upou 
complaint as provided in section 106 of this title. 
Sec. 110. Pending the final decision on appeal from a det il 
jou 


mination of the commission, the commission’s determin: 
shall be in full force and effect and the appeal shall not operate 
as a Supersedeas or in any manner stay or postpone the enforce- 
ment of the determination appealed from. Immediately upo? 
the entry of a final decision on the appeal the commission shall, 











1919. 


a 
if necessary, modify its determination 
form to such decision. The difference, 
amount of rent and charges 
the filing by the commission of the 
and the amount that would have 
under the determination 4S Modified in accordance with the final 
decision on appeal may be added to or alk 
the case demands, future rent Payments or may 
recovered in an action in the Inunicipal court 
Columbia, 

“Sec. 111. The determination of the comm 
ing begun by complaint or upon its own initiative fixing fair and 
reasonable rents, charges, Service, and other terms and condi- 
tions of use or occupancy of any rental properiy, hotel, or apart- 
ment shall constitute the commission’s determination of the 
fairness and reasonableness of such rents, charges, service, 
terms, or conditions for the rental property, hotel, or apartment 
alfected, and shall remain in ful] force and effect notw ithstanding 
any change in Ownership or tenancy thereof. unless and until 
the commission modifies or sets aside such determination upon 
olplaint either of the owner or of the tenant. 

“ SEC, 112. If the owner of any rental property, apartment, er 
hotel collects any rent or charge therefor in excess of the amount 

xed in a determination of the commission made and in full 

ree and effect in ac ordance with the Provisions of this title, he 
iall be liable for and the commission is hereby authorized and 
irected to commenea “Dp action in the Municipal court in the 


determination appealed from 


be sued for and 


ission in a proceed- 


District of ¢ olumbia to recover double the amount of such e€Xcess, 
together with the costs of the Proceeding, which shall include an 
rey’s fee of $50, to be taxed as part of the costs. Out of 
sums received on “ccount of such recovery the commission 
ll pay over to the tenant the amount of the excess so paid 
vy Hn and the balance Shall be paid into the treasury of the 
“istrict of Columbia : Provided, That if the conimnission finds 
such excess was paid by the tenant voluntarily and with 
vledge of the ¢ MMission’s determination, the whole amount 
lh recovery shall be Paid into the treasury of the District 
Columbia. 
SEC, 113. If in uny proceeding before the commission, by, gun 
luplaint or on the commission’s owp initiative, and involy- 
lease or other contract for the yse or occupancy of any 
Property, hotel, or apartment the commission finds that 
iy time after the passage of this act but during the tenancy 
her has, directly or indirectly, willfully Withdrawn from 
Nave any service agreed or require lby a determination of 
Numission to be furnished, or has by act, neglect, or Olis- 
ontrary to such lease or ©ontract or to the law or any ordi- 
or regulation made in pursuance of law, or of a determina- 
if the commission, exposed the tenant. directly or indirectly, 
unsafe or inSanitary condition or imposed upon him any 
li, loss, or unusual inconvenience in connection with his use 
Ppancy of such rental] Property, hotel, or apartment, the 
“sion shall determine the sum which in its judgment will 
ind Teasonably compensate or reimburse the tenant 
In any such broceeding involving a lease or other 
, the term specified in which had not expired at the time 
eding was begun, the commission shall likewise deter- 
tlhount or value of any bonus or other consideration in 
the rental hamed in such lease or contract received at 
directly or indirectly by the owner in connection with 
use or contract. The tenant may re over any amount so 
ined by the commission in an “action in the municipal 
the District of Columbia. 
114. Whenever under this title a tenant is entitled to 
“0 recover any sum dye him under any determination 
colamission, the commission shall, UPON application by 
tnt and without ¢ xpense to him, commence and brosecute 
l Nunicipal court of the District of Columbia an action on 
of the tenant for the recovery of the dmount due, and in 
‘ise the court shall include in any judgment rendered in 
of the tenant the costs of the action, including a reason- 
‘lorney’s fee, to be fixed by the court. Such eosts and at- 
S fee, when recovered, shall be paid into the treasury of 
District of Columbia. 
115. The commission shall, by genera] order, from time 
“ Prescribe the procedure to he followed in all proceedings 
‘ its Jurisdiction, Such procedur: Shall be as simple and 
(ty 48 May be practicable, and the commission and parties 
ing before it Shall not be bound by te. hnical rules of evi- 
or of pleading, 
C. 116, Any person Who with intent to avoid the brovisions 
S title enters into any agreement or arrangement for the 
ment of any bonus or other consideration jn Copnection with 
aly CuSe 


or other contract for the use or occupancy of any 


in order to make it con- 
if any, between the 
Paid for the period from the date of 
been payable for such period 


wed On account of, as 


in the Distriet of 
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Who partic ipates in any 
other device or arrangement the purpose of 
or obtain the use or occupancy of any rental 
or apartment Without subjecting such use or 
to the provisions of this title or to the jurisdiction 
Conunission, shal] UPON Conviction he punished by a fine 


rental broperty, 
fictitious Sale or 
Which is to grant 
property, hotel, 
occupancy 
of the 


hotel, or apartment, or 


hot exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment for not exceeding one 
year, or by both. 

~ SEC. 117, The commission shall] prescribe standard forms of 
leases and other contracis for the use or eccupancy of any 
rental property, hotel, or apartment and shall require their use 
by the OWnher thereof. Every such lease or contract entered 
into after the commission has Prescribed and promulgated 4 
form for the fenancy provided by such lease or contract shall 
be deemed to accord with such Standard form: and any suely 


lease or contract before the commission or in 
f the District of Columbia 
and enforced in the same manner 

contained the Stipulations of such 
Standard form. Upon the request of the commission the owner 
of an hotel or “partment shall file with the commission plans 
and other data in such detail as the commission requires, de- 
Scriptive of the rooms, accommodations, and service in 
tion with Such hotel or apartment, and a 
charges therefor. The commission Shall, after consideration 
Such plans, seh¢ dules, data, or other information, determine and 
fix a schedule of fair and reasonable rates and charges for 
hotel or apartment; and the rates an in 


in any proceeding 
any court of the United States or 
Shall be interpreted, applied, 
as if it were in the form and 


0 


connec. 
Schedule of ratec and 


Oo} 


such 


charges stated such 


Schedule shall thereafter constitute the fair and reasonable 
rates and charges for such hotel or apartment. ‘The commnis- 
sion’s determination in such case Shall be made after such 


hotice and hearing 
be subject 


and shall have the same 
tO appeal in the same manner 


foree and effect and 
nu determination of 


aS 


the commission under Section 106 of this title. 
” SEC. 118. No tenant shall assign his lease of or sublet a; j 
rental property or apartment at a rate in excess of the rate 


paid by him under 
mission 


his lease Without 
upon application in a 


consent of 


the the com- 
particular case, and in such case 


the Cominission shall determine a fair and reasonable rate of 
rent or charge for Such assignment or sublease. 

‘ SEc. 119. The public resolution entitled ‘ Joini resolution to 
prevent profiteering in the District of Columbia,’ approved May 
31, 1918, as amended, is hereby repealed, to take ellect 6O days 
after the date of the confirmation by the Senate of the com 
nussioners first hominated by the President under the prov; 


sions of this title 
Within such I 


commission lade 
e enforced in 
notw ithstanding 
All laws or parts 
m of this title are hereby 
this title is in force to the extent that 

~ SEC. 120. The sum of $50,000, or 
lecessary, is hereby appropriated 
able to carry out the provisions of 


; but a determination by the 
eriod of 60 days shall | 
vith the provisions of this title. 
of such publie resolution. 
with any provisi 


“2ecordanece 
the provisions 
of laws in conflict 
Suspended so iong a 
they are in such contlic 
So much thereof as may b 
and made immediately avail 
this title, one-half 


} 
tiie 


most 
be paid out of money in the Treasury of the United Staj 
otherwise “uppropriated and the other one-half out of the rey 
hues of the Distric; of Columbia. 

 SEc. 121. If iy clause, sentence, barasraph, or pari this 
title shall be adjudged by any court of competent juris 
to be invalid, such judgment shall not atfect, impair. o 
date the remainder thereof, but Shall be confined in its operations 
to the clause. sentence, paragraph, or Dart thereof dire, thy iy 
volved in the controversy in whieh such judgment shal} hy 
been rendered. 

~ SEC. 122. It is hereby de lared that the provisio oO 
litle are made hecessary by emergencies crowing out of the var 
with the Imperial German Government. resulting rental ! 
ditions in the District of Columbia dangerous to the m lie he 


to public officers 
reside 


and burdensome 
require them to 


and employees 
Within the Distric 


and Other Pers 

Whose activities are essential to the maintenance and « 0 
of such officers and employees, and thereby embarrass 
Federal Government in the transaction of the publie 
It is also declared that this title Shall he eo Sidered tempor: 
legislation, and that it shall terminate on the ; xpiration of th 
years from the date of the passage or this aet, unless eno 
repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the sami 

That the House recede from its disagr nent to the amend- 


title of the bill, and agree 
In lieu of the matte 
the following : 

h act to provide further f 
by encouraging 


ment of the Senate to the 
with an amendment as follows: 
by the Senate insert 
‘tT entitled “A 
defense 


to the same 
‘Tr propesed 
amendment 

“To amend an 
national 


Or the 


security and the prod 


‘TLOW, 
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such additional duties instead of $2,000 as provided in the Sen 
ute amendment. The section further varies the Senate amend 
ment by providing that every officer or employee of the United 
States or the District of Columbia shall, upon request from the 
commission, supply it with any data or information which js 
contained in the records of his office and which pertains to the 
administration of the title. 

Section 105: This section provides that duly authorized 
officers and employees of the commission shall at adl reasonable 
times have access to any books, records, or papers relating ty 
any matter before the commission. The commission is given thi 
power to issue subpeena for the production of such books 
records, and papers, and for requesting the attendance of wit 
nesses. The district courts of the United States are to enforce 
such subpeenas. The section varies the Senate amendment }; 
providing that no officer or employee of the commission shall. 
unless authorized by it or by a court, make publie any inform: 
tion obtained by the commission. 

Section 106: This section declares that rental property sand 
hotels and apartments are affected with the public interest, sn 
that all rents and charges therefor, and all services in connectioy, 
therewith, shall be fair and reasonable. The provisions of tl: 
section vary the Senate amendment, which provides for the « 
termination of the commission of fair and reasonable rents 
charges, services, and other terms and conditions of a lease o 
contract upon complaint of the tenant or owner, by permitting 


“wnserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel,’ approved August 10, 1917, and to regulate 
rents in the District of Columbia.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
(i. N. HAUGEN, 
J. C. McLAUGHLIN, 
THos. L. RuBEy, 
Vanagers on the part of the House. 
A. J. GRONNA, 
(:. W. NORRIs, 
HokrE SMITH, 
Veainagde oi the part of the Nenate. 


STATEMENT. 
on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill CH. R. 8624) entitled “An act to amend an 
ict entitled “An act to provide further for the national security 
ind defense by encouraging the production, conserving the sup- 
ply, and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel,’ 
approved August 10, 1919,” submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ference committee and submitted in the accompanying confer- 
ence report as to each of the amendments of the Senate, 


namely ° 


The inanagers 


On amendment No, 1: To this amendment the House recedes | the commission to make such determinations upon its own initia 
with an amendment, which amendment changes * the first para- | tive, and by allowing the owner to complain when the tenant is 
rraph ” to “ section one,” which involves only a matter of form | in possession under a lease or contract which has been extended 
or phraseology, and adds: “ That this act may be cited as ‘The | by operation of law or which has been modified by the commis 

sion. Such determinations shall be made upon notice and hea: 


ood-control and the District of Columbia rents act.’ Title I.- 
food-control act amendments,” the purpose of which is for 
eonvenience and separating the food-control act amendments 
rom the District of Columbia rents. 

The House recedes on amendments 2 to 10, inclusive. The 
changes resulting therefrom involve only matters of form and 


ing to all parties interested. The provisions of the Sena{ 
amendment are further varied by a provision that any determ 
nation of the commission must be observed by all Federal courts 
and courts of the District of Columbia in any collateral action 
Section 107: This section provides that determinations of tly 
commission fixing a fair and reasonable rent or charge upon 
complaint shall be effective from the date of such complaint 
The tenant may collect any difference by deductions fro: 
future rent, or by suit in the municipal court of the District of 
Columbia. This section in a measure is a substitute for a prov 


phraseology. 
On amendment No. 2: This amendment strikes out “ be, and 
i same,” 
On amendment No. 5: This amendment strikes out a comma. 
On amendment No. 4: This amendment strikes out “ so as.” 


S| 


On amendment No. 5: This amendment changes “the” to | sion in the Senate amendment to the effect that the tenant could 
such.” recover damages for any unreasonable rent collected under 

On amendment No. 6: This umendment strikes out “ entitled | lease or contract made subsequent to September 15, 1919, even 
An act to provide further for the national security and defense | though such collections were made previous to any determi: 
by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and con- | tion by the commission that the rent or charge collected ‘ 


unfair or unreasonable. 

Section 108: This section provides that appeals from 
| commission's decisions are permitted to the court of appeals of 
st District of Columbia for error in law. The commission 


ling the distribution of food products and fuel,’ approved,” 


rotwl 


and adds “ of.” the 
On amendment No. 7: This amendment strikes out “ be. and 


he same,” 

On amendment No. S: This amendment strikes out a comma. 

On amendment No. 9: This amendment strikes out “so as.” 

Ou amendment No. 10: This amendment changes “And pro- 

ded” to “Provided further.” 

On amendment No. 11: This amendment is the Senate amend- 
nent pertaining to rents within the District of Columbia. The 
House recedes with an amendment which is a comprehensive | 
substitute therefor. 

Section 101: This section contains the definitions. The term 

rental property ” includes all buildings and the land appur- 
tenant thereto within the District of Columbia. This term 

Iso varies the Senate amendment by covering vacant lands 
ented and all service furnished in connection with any rental 
roperty Such service thus becomes an element in determining 
he fair value of rental property for the purpose of fixing the 

therefor. The terms “ hotel” and “apartment” are simi- 
arly defined. The conference amendment further varies the 
Senute amendinent by covering business property and by provid- 
ing a definition of “ service.’ The Senate amendment defini- 
value,” “ controversy,” and “ jurisdiction” are 


shall provide counsel in any such appeal to defend its deter: 
tion. 

Section 109: This section continues the Saulsbury 1 
tion, save that the tenant holds possession, not under the t 
of the expired lease or contract only, but under such terms sul 
ject to modification upon complaint by the owner to the commis 
sion under section 106. This section varies the Senate amend 
ment, which permits the owner to recover his property 
required for the bona fide occupancy of himself, or his wif 
dependents, by providing that any dispute as to the good faith o 
any such requirement shall be determined by the commission 

Section 110: This section provides that the commission's « 
termination shall remain in force, despite the taking of sn 
appeal, until such appeal is decided. These provisions were not 
present in the Senate amendment, 

Section 111: This section provides that any determinati 
of the commission shall apply to the rental property, apart! 
or hotel involved, despite any change in tenancy or owne 
thereof, until the commission modifies such determination 
future proceeding. These provisions were not presen! 
Senate amendment. 

Section 112: This section penalizes the collection t 
in excess of that fixed by determination of the commission, }) 
permitting the commission to sue the owner in the municipal 
court of the District of Columbia for double the amount se © 
lected, together with costs and a $50 attorney’s fee. [he 
tenant shall receive that part of the excess which he paid the 


arm 


“Shp 


1) 


tions of “ true 
omitted as unnecessary. 

Section 102: This section creates a commission of three mem- 
ers not engaged in or connected with the real estate business 
u the District of Columbia. The members are to be appointed 
ivy the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, for terms of three years. The Senate amendment quali- 


ons of two years’ residence within the District is omitted. 
Section 103: This section provides an annual salary of $5,000, | owner involuntarily. These provisions were not present the 
payable monthly, for each commissioner. Provision is further | Senate amendment except insofar as the Senate amendment! pre 
made for certain specified expenditures by the commission and | vided a criminal penalty for a violation of an order of the col! 
the audit thereof. The Senate amendment provided an annual | mission. 
salary of $6,000 for cach commissioner. Section 1183: This section provides that the adores th 
to a willful th 


Section 104: This section provides that the assessor ex | assess any loss suffered by a tenant due 


officio becomes an advisory assistant to the commission. The 
an additional salary of $1,000 per annum for 


uit 


drawal of service by the owner or the exposing of the tonal 


he 


assessor receives to any unsafe or insanitary condition, or the imposing up 
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tenant of any additional burden or unUSI 
collection from the tenant of any bonnes in connection With any 
existing lease. ‘The tenant may recover such amount by suit 
n the municipal court of the District of Columbia. These pro- 
Visions were not present in the Senate amendment, 

Section 114: The commission upon application of the 
ant shall recover for Such tenant any sum due him as the rx 
of any determination by the commission. These 

ere not present in the Senate amendment. 

section 115: This Section provides that the 
ommission shall pe simple and summary and 
chnical rules of evidence or Pleading. 

Section 116: This section provides a 
S1,000 or imprisonment not exceeding one 
person who enters into any agreement or 

yment of any bonus in connection with 

act or Who participates in any fictitious 


tal inconvenience, or the 


ten- 
‘sult 
provisions 


procedure of the 
Shall not follow 


criminal penalty of 
year, or both, for any 
arrangement for the 
any lease or other con- 
Sale or other alrrange- 


ent to avoid the provisions of the title. These provisions 
re not present in the Senate amendment. 
Section 117: This Section gives the comunission the power 


' provide for and require the use 


section 


of standard forms of lease, 


rhe further requires that hotels and apartments file 
ith the commission plans and Schedules of rates and charges, 


Che commission may make collective dete 
ibleness and fairness of the rates an 
partments in any hotel or 
hat under section 106. 
senate gnendment. 

118: This 

l rent or charge Without 

S varies the Senate 


rminations of the rea- 
l charges of all rooms 
apartment in » broceeding similar 
These provisions were not present in 


Section Section prohibits subletting 
the consent of 
‘amendment, which 
~ without consent of the owner or ef 
lion 119: This section repeals 
after the confirmation by the 

rst nominated hy the President, All portions of the land- 

und tenant law directly in conflict with the title are 
pended so long as the title is in force. The Senate iunendiment 
| ded for the repeal of the Saulshury resolution 30 days 

ihe act took efect. 


at an ad- 
the commission, 
prohibited all sub- 
the commission. 

the Saulsbury resolution 
Senate of the commission- 


er 


ny 


(dheloys 


SuS- 


“ccHton 120: This section provides an appropriation of $50,000, 
~ecuion 121: "This section provides the usual Provision as to the 
| of holding unconstitutional a portion of an act. 
Section 122: This section declares the War power is one 
of Congress’s authority for enacting the tith und that the 
‘temporary legislation. The section further bases the 


upon the power of Congres; 
he Federal Government in the transaction of 
tine from rental conditions dane 
rcensome to Federa] officers 
ure essential to the 


auld employees, 


embarrassment 
publie business 
erous to the health of and 
and employees and persons whose 
Maintenance and comfort of such 


to prevent any 


wh umendment of the Senate to the title of the bill: Te this 
ent the Honse recedes with an amendment, Which adds 
’ Fesulate rents in the District of Columbia.” 
G. N. Haves NX, 
J.C. Mc8ar GHLIN, 
Trros, T. Wy BEY, 


Vanagers on the part Of the House. 
\ MAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, in considering the 
hich deals y rents in the District o 

lind necessary to redraft the ‘mendment, 
Workable and “ecomplish what y 


Senate amend- 
f Columbia, ij 
and in order to 
as Sought to be accom- 


ith 


in the ‘mendment it was hecessary to exceed the 
‘vy of the conferees, | Wish io state aj the outset that 
hendment Suggested to the House is, in My opinion, sub- 


the point of order. The point of order has been reserved, 


‘he question may be given consideration and. possibly, 
“Ons made which may aid the confere in case the 
OF order js insisted upon. 

hendment as if Came to ihe committee created a Colhi- 

of three, for a term of two years, With a salary of 


made an ex officio 
The amendment 


scar, the assessor of the District being 
ind his salary being increased $2,000, 
(by the conferees creates a commission of three ata 
Of $5,000 a year, and the term of office being three years. 
ry of increased $1,000, the contin- 
of the get being three years instead of four. as provided 
Senate, 
101; This section 
ental property ” includes 
nf Within the 
Senate 
Crvice fury 


the a ssessor being 


Labyt 


The term 
ippurte- 
This term also 
it lands rented 
any rental property, 


contains the detinition. 

all buildings and the land 
District 
amendment by 
lished in conne« 


thereto 


of Columbia. 
covering vaca) 
‘tion with 


the 
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ee, 


Such service thus becomes 


an element in determining the fa 
value of rental property for the burpose of fixing the re nt there 


for. The 
fined. The 
amendment 


rms ‘* hotel ” 
conferenca 


by 
ry 


and “ apartment ” are 
amendment 
covering business | 


Similarly ce 
further varies the Sena 
roperty and by providing « 


definition of ' Service.” The Senate amendment definitions of 
“true value,” ‘ controversy,” and “ jurisdiction ” “are omitted. 
Section 105: This Section gives tha commission aecece to 


books, papers, and so forth, necessary for 
it, and a power to subpena papers and 
except that the order to enforce any such subpeena 
obtained upon application to the Supreme Court of tl 
instead of the court of appeals, and that no officer 
Without the authorization of the court or of the 
may make publie aly information obtained. 
Section 106: This Section declares that rents. 
ices, and terms and conditions of a ase 
be fair and reasonable and that the 
upon complaint or 
complaint may be made by the 
owner in the case of a lease extended by the Saulsbury resoln 
tion or by the provisions of this act or in the case of al 
existing lease modified by the commission. It also declares that 
al hearings shal] be public. [¢ varies in this respect, that it 
affords the owner an opportunity to Complain and haye deter 


«ny proceeding before 
Witnesses. No change 
should be 
ie Distric . 
or employer 
commission 


bs : 
Charges, « 


or of a contract shal 
commission may make sueh 
upon its own initiative, his 
tenant in any ease and by the 


mined for him a fair and reasonable rent in the above cases 
and that the hearings shall be public. 

Section 106: This provides that any determination of the 
commission shall phe observed in any proceeding, such an 
eviction proceeding, before any court. 

Section 107: This provides that the determination of the 
commission shall he effective from the date of complaint. The 
tenant may collect or deduct from rent the difference, ‘rj. 
varies the Senate iumendment, which provided that determina 
tion of the commission in re spect 16 any lease made after Sep 
tember 15 should date back toe the heginnine, so that the lease 


makes it retroactive, 

Section 108: «tion provides that appeal 
mission should be made to the court of appeals. The commission 
muse provide counsel in any’ such appeal to defend its determi 
hation. The court of appeals basses only upon errors in lay 
(Same as in the Senate amendment, ) 

Section 109 
tion of tenants }) 
old terms, but 
complaint of 
Possession by 
terms of his |] 

Section 110 (new): The 
remain in force dk Spite the taking 
peal is determined upon by the court. 

Section 111 (new ): The determination 
continues to apply to any property despite vty 


This Ne S from the com 


Chis section prevents discriminatio 
¥Y giving the tenant right 
subject to modification by 
the The Saulsbury resolution 
Siving the owner ho opportunity 


ePuse, 


HS alld ovis 
tO Possession over {hy 
Pheedy 
continues 


tlie 


the commission » 
owner, 
to readjust 
COMMISSION'S determi tition sx] 


of an appeal um til such 


tlie 


change in thi 


ol CODMNISSion 


tenant or owner until such determination is modified in a future 
proceeding by the commission or the court. 
Section 1123 (new): Penalizes collections of rents in excess 


of the rate fixed by the commission by permitting jt 


tO Sue 


the municipal court for double the amount of such exeese pa) 
lection, together with costs and $50 ittorney fee. 
Section 113: This seetion provides that the COMM ISSion Haak) 


a tenant due to a Willful Withdrawal 


or the exposing of 


“assess any loss suffered by 


of service by the owner the tenant to any 
unsafe or insanitary condition or the imposing upon the tenant 
| of any additional burden or unusual inconvenience or the ce] 
lection from the tenant of any bonus in connection with any 
existing lease. The tenant may recover Such amonni by suit 
in the municipal court of the District of Columbia. These pre 
visions were not present in the Senate nmendment, 

Section 114 (new) - The commission, upen application of 
tenant, may sue on his behalf to recover any amount dr: 
as the result of any determination of the commissioy 

Section 115: Procedure shall be simple and sum); 
nal penalty for violation of an order is stricken ot 

Section 116: Provides for a fine of S§1.00g or pris 
hot exceeding one year, or both, and « penalty for dy US, 
fictitious sale, or other arrangements: te ireund the pye 
Visions of this act. 

Section 117 (new ): Provides for a Mardization of le: 
und provides that upon the request the commission. hetet 
and apartments must file plans and « hedtiles of rats » ane the 
commission shall determine «a fair ind reasonabl or 
charge for such hotel or apartment. 

Section 118: This varies the Senate amendment, whi pro- 
hibited all subletting Without the consent of the owner o) he 


comnission, 
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days after the passage of the act. 





) 


who may care to discuss the amendments. I yield 10 nrinutes 


to 


( 


2) apartments in this apartment house, and this sublessor is | 


control abs 





Section 119: Repeals the Saulsbury resolution 60 days after | already stands. 


mfirination by the Senate. The Senate amendment was 30 


authority to dispossess the occupants to-day, 





li does it differently in that it gives the ow), 
of apartment houses the control as to who shall live in the 
It does not give the owner of the apartment the right and ih 


Section 120: Appropriates $50,000, Same. j 

Section 121: Continues the usual provision as to the effect Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield‘ 

holding unconstitutional a portion of the act. Mr. BEGG. I yield gladly. 

Section 122: Declares temporary legislation three years. Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman's amend)jer 
of | were adopted, would it not prevent the one who operates a bos; 


sis is war power, and power to prevent embarrassment 
leral Governnrent due to conditions dangerous or burden- 

io persons whose activities are es 
and maintenance of such employees. Mr. BEGG. 


written consent of the landlord or owner of the property ? 
I will reply to the gentleman and say this, 


io its uployees 
ntial to the comfort 
‘bree bases of constitutionality: (1) War power; (2) prop 
fected by 2 public interest because of the extraordinary | leased to-day unless his lease gives him that permission, 


ing house to sublet a room in the boarding house without hayj 


i 


ho man occupies or rents a legitimate boarding house tha; 


OCTOBER 4. 


If | 


rent a property for a family residence, and the man converts | 


ons and so can regulate rates; (3) power of the Goy- 
rhivent to operate, and thus not have profiteers embarrass it | into a boarding house, I maintain that the sacredness of pro; 
erty rights ought to permit me to dispossess him at the end ;¢ 


king it difficult for the Government employees to live 
the Capital, which is the seat of such operations. 
fly to the bill and will vield to others 


| the contract period I have rented it for. 


I have referred brie Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the position taken I 


the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brea]. 
Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 


the outset that I have only words of commenda- 
what they have done, but it strikes } 


into the streets? 
Mr. BEGG. [I think not. I can see nothing in that 


nt i ~ 
au » Say 


ion to the committee for 


that they have omitted to do the biggest thing that is | would do anything other than the one thing [ would like tv 
oubling us in the District of Columbia on the rent proposi- | I would like to see the death blow wielded to the sublease, 
ion. I believe the most pernicious individual who exists to-day this law is passed. That is the only person T am after 
ihat individual who corrals the commodities of life, whether | Mr. MacCRATE. Will the gentleman yield? 
t be the house in which you live or the food that sustains Mr. BEGG. I will yield to the gentleman. 
ife, who corrals that article and charges an exorbitant price for Mr. MAcCRATE. I would like to suggest at this point 
he same. fApplause.] In this particular case I refer to the | the provision you refer to has been the cause of the worst « 
iblessor. I have had some experience in going about this city | of profiteering in New York, where the lessor has refus 
trying to find a home in which to keep my little family. | his tenant sublet to some one else. That is the best wi 
visited no less than 50 or GO apartments. The prices that they | the profiteering landlord to become a dictator. 
Mr. BEGG. In reply to the gentleman from New York 


: for a little four or five room apartment is twice as much as 
is in New York City or Chicago, and on investigation and in 
bottom of the thing I have discovered in every | lished, how the landlord can refuse to sublet property that 
lividual who has his dollars apartment property, or how it can possibly work any hai 


to the 
gle instance it is not the ine | 
vested in the property with whom you deal, but almost always 
irresponsible agent who has leased the property prior | that you are maintaining your commission here to fix ren 
th ime and now he is holding it out for subleasing. I | am not for destroying the commission. I want the commi 
ild like to pass this bill witb an amendment so as to kill to fix rents, That is not the proposition at all. All Iw 


I 
ssor of this city instanter. [Applause.] As this bill } 
s drawn the sublessor has tenure of life for three more years. | Let me show you what happens when a subleaser has 


\s this bill is drawn the owner of the property surrenders his | of 


i suble 


The contract being forced upon the owner of ih 


ntrol as to who shall cccupy it; and I do not believe this | please. 
‘ongress has gone so far astray or has become so blinded to | erty is not a contract, according to the definition given 
in all the books of law, to the effect that a contract ni 


ie sacredness of property rights that it is willing to surrender | 
‘'s control of his property to an irresponsible sublessor | 
I can cite you instances in this | tion for a specified time. That is not the condition in t! 
to-day with these subletters under the law as it i 


man 
or a period of three years. 
i: where I tried to find a home for myself where the owners 
the property have had arbitrarily taken over from them the | because the owners of the buildings do not want to 
rol of their preperty, and have had arbitrarily forced | they do not want to dispossess the bona fide people that 
pon them a contract of lease to an irresponsible sublessor for | there, if they are the right kind of people. But I ma 
| and I believe you will agree with me, that if you are 
are going far enough when we say yo 


WW 


i 
ving $65 a month and has furnished those apartments with a | your house we 
ot of cheap furniture, and I will guarantee to furnish every | have the price fixed, but 1 believe we are going too fu 
we say to the property owner, “* You shall have no right 


apartment she has in there at $500 per apartment, and I | 
ill make money, and this woman is subleasing those apart- | criminate as to the kind of people that live in your build 
The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman has expir 


ents for $175 a month and is having them filled by transient | 
amin}; Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, may I have a couple of 


rade when she can not fill it with permanent renters. 
“yl hy with the commission to regulate the price rents, | more? 
nd IT know that the proponents of the bill will come in and | Mr. HAUGEN. I would be very glad to grant it, but 
this commission and this bill prevents sub- | such a demand for timé 
sing for any more than the amount paid by the lessor unless Mr. BEGG. I would like to have two minutes mor 
et specific permission of the commission. Now, I grant}; Mr. HAUGEN. Go ahead. 


Il 
2 
ot 


we * } 
ay to us, well, 


it is true in this bill, but I ask you men, most of whom are; Mr, BEGG. Here is what happens: The suble: 
ttorneys, how long will it take the legitimate owners of this} caring at all about the damage to the property, <All t! 
after is the rent. In order to keep every one of those 


speaking—and it is only a specimen of | 
do you think it will take them to get | ments 
vy away from this sublessor if they | along. Now, if you have rented property at home, 

| that some tenants will turn that property back to you ina 


jiroperty of which I am 
condition how long 
mtrol of their own propert 


have to go through the hands of the commission and then it is | 
urried on ap} 


‘ 


ppeal to the courts of the District of Columbia? 

Why, they will be in control of that property for a longer time | take that property and the damage they will do to it \ 
han this law is written for—three years. Whereas, if we have | all the income that you have received from if. 
the opportunity of writing an amendment into this bill—and I} Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield for 
will read the amendment I would like to have written in, not de- | tion? 
stroying in one single iota the purposes of this bill. In section Mr. BEGG. T shall be glad to do so, 
118, where it refers to the sublessor, I should like to have writ- Mr. CHINDBLOM. Are these sublessors holding ov 
words “ without the consent of the owner,” and | the Saulsbury law? 
write, after the word “ apartment,” “no tenant shall assign as Mr. BEGG. They are, T am not after the eecupant: 

1r sublet any rental property or apartment without the | house; I want that understood. But T am after cases 
consent of the owner.” It then should read, “shall not be in | the owners of the property have had the control take n 
excess of the rate paid by him under his lease without the con- | from them by the sublessor, and who is in control of 2) 
sent of the commission.” In other words, it would leave the 
iy in the hands of the commission the same as it ! riffraff just so they pay the rent. 


ten in the 


lessor { 





t] 


) 


( 


| say this, that I can not see, with this commission we have est 


is: 


or be the cause of exorbitant profiteering, for the simple re 


do is to get the profiteer, who, in most cases, is the subleas 


mM 


number of apartments against the owner's will, if 


q 


¢ 
( 


| mutual agreement of two minds getting together on a pro) 


full all the time, they will rent to anybody who « 


| repair as it was in when given to them, while other tenants 


of new houses in this town, and is filling them with all kind 
The moral tone of sol 


| gentleman were enacted into law, would it not make it inpoc. 
| sible for housing the number of people in private residences ¢] 
I} are now being housed in them? Would it not put many peo 
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se apartments has been lowered, and the caliber of the house 
been degraded, and all because the owners have no redress 
yr recourse. If they take it up with the occupants, they say, 
‘\Ve are not renting from you. What are you going to do 
about it?” I say that it is a pernicious proposition to take the 
trol of the property away. You are not dispossessing the 
itful occupant, but the man who has got his dollars invested 
| who ought to have something to say if property rights mean 
(hing in this country any more. 
rhe SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
\lr, HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
jeman from Michigan [Mr. McLAvuGHILIN]. 
\ir. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman from Ohio 
\ir. Beaa] is right in saying that much of the evil that exists in 
city of Washington to-day grows out of subleasing and the 
er of subletting property in its many phases, and it was 
thought best by the committee, and I am sure the Members of 
Hlouse will agree with the committee, if they will give full 
onsideration to the matter, that the only wise thing to do is to 
in the hands of a commission to control to the extent that 
ucht to be controlled; certainly to give the commission 
risdiction over it. 
\ many of the things that the gentleman from Ohio 
about and of which he complains will not be reached by 
iendment, but they can be cured, if they exist, by the 
ssion, under the authority given it in this bill. 
BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
\WicLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Pardon me. I can not yield. 
I only five minutes. 
hie gentleman contends that the landlord, the owner, shall be 
ted to determine who shall live in his premises. That 
tirely true in the first instance. If more than one applicant 
irs for his property, he can choose between them. But 
that, when one is located in the property, there ought to 
| there must be under conditions existing here, some limit 
authority of the landlord to choose whom he shall rent 
perty to. 
desirable person personally should come along and 
) possess the property that a tenant now has, if the gentle- 
umendment were adopted it would enable the landlord to 
between the one now in and a new one more agreeable 
landlord; so the gentleman is wrong in saying that the 
rd should be permitted to determine who shall occupy his 
except in the first instance, when he undoubtedly 
have that right, and he has it under this bill, and every 
n contain a clause to that effect. But when he rents prop- 
‘commission has the right to determine and have author- 
determine whether or not the tenant complying in every re- 
vith the terms of the lease shall be permitted to remain. 
\ her law would make this proceeding practically ineffective. 
() omplaint that the gentleman from Ohio makes, not so 
what he says here, but if I may be permitted, if it is 
us for me to do it, in what he has told me in private, 
the landlord shall be permitted to determine whe shall 
his property. An instance he gave, where five girls are 
ig a five-room apartment, each girl occupying one room. 
leman contends that there are a number of single rooms 
out the city and that these girls should be driven from 
‘tment where they are together, and each must occupy 
s e Or a separate reom wherever it may be found, and that 
artment, suitable for occupation by a family, should 
ited by those five girls, and that occupation of it should 
iitted to the one who goes in with a family. 
BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I can not yield now. My 
just expiring. I think that that would bring about 
and eyils, the nature of which and the seriousness of 
ill oceur to everyone who thinks of it. I know of 
better that can be done for the welfare of those girls 
it they shall be permited to get together in an apart- 
o be company for and a protection for one another, and if 
dlord shall be permitted to determine who shall be his 
except in the first instance, all the evils existing now 
be continued, and many safeguards would be removed. 
(ter should be put in control of the commission. 
ItAUGEN. Mr, Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
i Missouri [Mr. Rosey]. 
SPHAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
Ininutes, 
RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be notified when I 
onsumed five minutes. 
Speaker, the conference committee which has had charge 
report has worked very diligently and very carefully. 
c tried our best to bring a bill into this House which 


more 


\\ \ 
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will take care of the rent situation in the District of Columbia 
and protect the tenants in the District of Columbia and at the 
Same time be as fair as possible to the property owners in the 
District of Columbia. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brac] is absolutely mistaken 
when he says that we have not made adequate provision to take 
care of the subrenting proposition. 





Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 
Mr. RUBEY. I can not yield. I have only five minutes. 


Mr. BEGG. 
question. 

Mr. RUBEY. I decline to yield. I say that we have taken 
care of the subrenting proposition. He says that this is a good 
bill, but that we have not taken care of that one thing. He 
would like for us to put back with the owners of the property 
the right to subrent. That is where it is now. That is where 
they have it now. And they have the right when they make the 
lease to give authority to subrent. We say that the subrenting 
is the greatest evil in Washington to-day. We want to get rid 
of it, and we say here that there shall not be any subrenting at 
a rate higher than that paid by the tenant himself in the first 
place, without the authority and the permission of the commis- 
sion. We are not going to say that the owner shall say what 
that shall be, because there are instances, I have no doubt now, 
wherein the owners or agents of apartment houses have seen to 
the leasing of those apartment houses and the lessors are sub- 
renting those apartments and dividing up with the landlord. 
We do not want that sort of thing, and we do not want anything 
in this bill that will take away from the commission the right 
absolutely to settle the question of the subletting of property 

Mr. BEGG. How long will it take you to get rid of your sub- 
leasing under your bill? 

Mr. RUBEY. It would take no longer under the provision 
we have written here than under your provision, simply by 
amending it by inserting a provision that the owner shall have 
the right instead of the commission. 

Mr. BEGG. If you put mine in, you will get rid of them the 
day that the law passes. 

Mr. RUBEY. The gentleman is absolutely mistaken. But, if 
the gentleman is right, you will get rid of them under this pro- 
vision the very next day. We are trying to protect the people 
who are here working for the Government. There are over 
100,000 employees in the District of Columbia to-day, and they 
are here, and they are absolutely necessary to the conduct of 
the Government. 

I had a letter the other day from a young man in my disirict 
who says, “ I have been offered a position at $1,340 a year in The 
Adjutant General's office. I want to know from you whether or 
not I ean live in the District of Columbia on $1,340 a year. and 
bring my wife along with me.” I was compelled to write to him 
and tell him that he could do it only with the most rigid economy, 
and I doubt if it will be possible for him to come here and live 
in the District of Columbia on that compensation and take care 
of himself and his wife. 


It seems to me the gentleman might yield to a 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman answer an 
inquiry right here? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. Towner]. The genileman 


has consumed five minutes. 

Mr. RUBEY. I have not time. I would like to yield, but I 
must yield to other gentlemen on this side who desire to be heard. 
I must decline to yield to the gentleman at present. I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JouNnson], 
who has probably given this subject more attention than any- 
body clse in the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempere. The gentleman from Kentucky 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, L am thoroughly 


in accord with the thought which is embodied in the amendment 
suggested by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Baece], but I am 
against the amendment for the reason that the bill already 
makes provision for the emergency which his amendment coyers 

In the first place, the property can not be sublet without the 
consent of the owner. That is always taken care of in the lea 
If the tenant sublets under the provisions of this bill without the 
consent of the owner, or without following the directions of the 
commission, he not under the protection of this 
measure, 

I refer to section 109, and beenuse T have such a short time I 
will read only a part of it: 

And such tenant shall not be cvicted or dispossessed so long as 
pays the rent and performs the other terms and conditions of the ten 
ancy as fixed by such lease or contract, or in case such lease or contract 
is modified by any determination or regulation of the commission, then 
as fixed by such modified lcase or contract. 


does come 


he 
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That clearly shows that if the tenant violates his contract 
with the landlord to sublet he can then be evicted. There may 
be cases where the landlord will not agree that his tenant may 
sublet, where it may be absolutely necessary for the housing of 
Government employees that his house be made subject to sub- 
letting. Therefore I think the committee has acted most wisely, 
indeed 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
qu st ion? ? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Just a question. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Does the bill absolutely save the point with 
reference to the subleasing of property so as to make it certain 
that no property will be idle, where nobody can use it? In other 
words I have observed cases where the tenant sought to sublet 
property, and the landlord would not allow it. That is the case 
in Ww: ishington to-day. There are a number of houses that have 
been idle all this year, where the tenants could not use and were 
not allowed by the owner to sublet the property. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Under this bill, in a case of 
that kind, the commission can compel the subleasing of the 
house. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman allow me to submit a brief 
question ? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; but I hope the gentleman 
will make it as brief as possible, as my time is limited. 

Mr, SMALL. I wish to know if the bill meets a condition of 
this kind: Where one is searching for an apartment and the 
owner has a vacant apartment, but they can not agree upon 
terms. Can a case of that kind be submitted to the commission? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The question not only can be 
submitted to the commission, but the commission can take it up 
of its own motion and fix the rent. 

Mr. SMALL. And having fixed the rent, the landlord must 
rent it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. And having fixed the rent, both 
the landlord and the tenant are bound by the ruling of the com- 
‘ir. SMALL. By entering into an agreement? 

‘ir, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; or, rather, by complying 
with the terms fixed by the commission. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; but do not make it any 
longer than you can help. 

Mr. BEGG. It is a question and not an argument. I am 
serious about this. are soon can a bona fide owner of property 


set rid of a sublessor under this law? All I am asking is for 
some kind of an arrangement whereby it can be done at once. 
I will grant that eventually they can do it through this bill, but 





the commission will not be appointed for two months, and then 
they have to be confirmed by the Senate, which may take six 
hs. ‘Then, after the commission has made a decision it 
have to go through all the courts in the District. Would 
t not take three years, the full life of the bill, to relieve a bona 
] 4 


ner? 





ryt 
0 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not think so. If the 
tenant violates any provision of the law or regulations of the 
commission he does not come under the protection of the bill. 

As I was about to say, I do not agree to the proposition that 
this is subject toa point of order. If the point of order is made 
fam going to challenge anybody to show wherein the bill does 
not treat of the original subject matter of fhe Senate amendment 
in every respect 
ir. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield just for a moment? 

JOHNSON of Kentucky. I hope the gentleman will defer 
il we get further along with the discussion. 
Cie’. I want to say to my friend that it is impossible 
» make a point of order, because that must be made before 
tart on the consideration of the conference report. 
. BEGG. No; I reserved a point of order, and the gentle- 
Hanh gave me permission. 

Mr. STEAGALL. In answer to,the gentleman from Ohio 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I fear I am not going to get a 
chance to argue the proposition. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Just an answer to the inquiry he made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I hope the gentleman will get 
his own time to answer that. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I call your attention to the fact that an 
appeal does not operate as a supersedeas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is quite correct. 

{ wish to say that if I had prepared this bill I would not have 


ne neg 


written it in this way. Already the threat has been made by | 


the spokesman of the real estaters in the District of Columbia 
that they are going to enjoin the commission herein provided 
for. The bill which I prepared and which at the last session 

sed the House undertook to obviate that very thing by meet- 
Ang all this trouble with an income-tax provision. The collection 










of a tax can not be enjoined. Fer that reason I preferre 


income-tax provision rather than the commission; but nov 
are net going to have any bill unless we get this one, and 


as good a bill as can be written with a commission in it. 


thing will depend upon the commission. It will be as good . 


bad as the commission. Therefore we can only hope t) 


one—that will do its duty. If this should be amended jy, ;; 
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kK 
will get a commission—and I have no doubt we will no\ 


respect, it must go back to the other body. It has run the ; 


let of the other body and has narrowly escaped mutilatio) 
we should not open the doors once more to have this bill an 
in any respeet which will harm it. I believe that there js 


position, somewhere at least in the District of Columbia, to 


this bill if it is ever opened up to amendment. There ‘fore I 


this body will take this conference report just as it is w) 
order to prevent its being interfered with somewhere e| 
interfered with not for the good of the Government and ji 
ployees. 

It has been said that the bill is not constitutional. : 
it is, and I believe that the courts are going to so hold, 
it is based upon the emergency of providing for the ec: arr 
of governmental functions. The bill says that it is made 


} 


sary for the reason that the employees of the Governmen| 
be housed and fed; and it goes further than that and p: 


those who house and feed them. 
Further answering the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bi 


bill relates to hotels. Take the Willard Hotel, for insta: 


any of the big hotels in Washington. They are not oper: 


the owners. The owners lease them to those who on 


them. Therefore if the amendment of the gentleman fro; 


i 


|[Mr. Bgaae] were inserted, necessitating the consent of the 
before any sublease is made, we would be in constant tr 


because those who are running the hotels are themselves t 


and they become subleasers when they let a room or any 


part of the hotel or of an apartment which is not oper 
the owner thereof. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman permit a brief qu 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman think a hote! is 
in America under a lease which does not provide fo 
the rooms to guests? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the lease does not } 
for it, common sense does. 

Mr. BEGG. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have not seen a leis 
District of Columbia that did not contain a prevision |! 
tenant should not sublet it without the consent of thi 
There is no necessity for the amendment; and, as I ha 
its adoption would do more harm than good. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The commissioners are selected 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; they are to be 
from anywhere in the United States. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Thank God. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Some gentleman. hi 


gested, I have forgotten who, that it is quite import: 


know that the operators of the big apartment hous 
District of Columbia to-day have sublet a great nun 


apartments in one building to one person, knowing that 


person was going to sublet them. In oné big apartment 
[ am reliably informed that one woman has rented twel 
vacant apartments and has furnished them. ‘The ov 
that apartment knows that the woman does not wal 


all for her own use. The landlord must know, becius 


an observant business man, that these apartments 
let for profiteering purposes. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. <A case of collusion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is a case of ale 
lave been told that the girl that stands at the cashi 
in one of these apartment houses has more than a loz el 
ments rented in that house. The sublessor collects 
of the furniture from the tenant, who pays for | 
over again every year, but never gets title to it. 

Mr. BEGG. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. If my amendment is incorporated, 
understand it can not be, would not that be pinning 
sponsibility right on the owner of the property ins 
permitting an opportunity of this kind, and you still ! 
commission to say whether he should charge $69 or >!' 
this way they can duck and get telephone girls to 
agents, but they could not under my amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Under the provisi 
bill they can not duck. 





1919. 


Mr. BEGG. Absolutely they can. Read section 118 and 
1 can sublet as often as you want. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It can not be done without 


» consent of the owner or the consent of the commission. 
As I said, I would not have written the bill as it is, but I 
ve seen the failure to get any law on the subject, for more 
in two years, while thirty-odd thousand clerks have been 
ven out because they could not get reasonable accommoda- 

ms. I think we had now better take what we can get, and 
s is the best we can get. [Applause.] 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
veentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 
\ir. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I am not concerned in the ad 


hominem arguments that have been made to-day. But I believe 
this bill to be thoroughly unconstitutional in every way, and 
therefore I would not support it under any circumstances. It is 
an invasion of the rights of property that the Constitution 
does not authorize. To say that Government employees must 
be housed does not carry with it the right to say to the citizen 
he shall furnish the housing at such figures as a commis- 
sion may fix. You may take private property for public uses 
and publie purposes, but I deny the right under the Constitu- 
tion of this Congress to take private property of a citizen and 
turn it over at figures fixed by a commission in the interest of 
inother citizen. 
When you have said that the man who owns a piece of prop- 
has no longer the right to control it, no longer the right to 
ho shall occupy if, no longer the right to say what the 
price shall be, it is such an invasion of the private rights and 
nterests of a citizen as comes directly in conflict with the pro- 
vision of the Constitution that guarantees the protection of 
‘operty in this country. 

It is a beginning of that system of legislation, the fixing of 
s and prices about everything that you will find the most 
ngerous and pernicious that has ever been undertaken. There 

| be general laws controlling all things, but when the Con- 
goes down to the private citizen and says you shall handle 
property this way, that you shall fix this price and no 
Congress has assumed an undertaking that it can not 
ell carry out. 
sist, Mr. Speaker, that the best interests of this country 
re that life, liberty, and property under the Constitution 
e protected by the Congress, and you shall not pass any 
these Bolshevik laws affecting the property rights of the 
-of this country. If I own a house, have IL not the right to 
ho shall go into it; if I want to rent it, shall I not have 
cht to say what the price shall be; if 1 want to leave it 
, have I not the right? What right have you under the 

Constitution te destroy the rights of property which the law 
ves the citizen? It is an infamous suggestion. [Applause.] 

he three minutes I have I can not discuss this bill nor 

nstitutional limitations on the powers of Congress in time 
or peace on the questions involved. The mere statement 
power can be tound in the Constitution to force the 
of the District of Columbia to make unwilling con- 
to the use of their property ought to be suflicient for 
nen to oppose this measure. Congress can not impair, 
ess terms of the Constitution, the obligations of con- 
the State, and under the spirit of the Constitution it 
inake contracts for the private citizen to accommodate 
private citizen in the District of Columbia, however 
it might be to reduce rents, If it can be done as to 
can be done as to all things; and you become the 
and not the seryants of the people, and you rule the 
s only masters can rule slaves. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
i from Michigan [Mr. MaAprs]. 

IAPES. Mr. Speaker, I want to say at the outset that 


| , 


ent amendment, is subject to a point of order. 
hat 


It seems 
it is clearly within the rules of the House giving 
erees jurisdiction under a long line of decisions. The 


“ assed the rent amendment to this bill, which had never 
idered in the House of Representatives, and the whole 
latter was before the conferees. They had the right 

at y to change the provisions as passed by the Senate, 

: they kept on the subject matter, which was the 

of rents in the District of Columbia. 

— ho particular argument to convince the average 

1) . the House that the rent situation here in the 

r of Columbia should be remedied, if it is possible to 

tate _it is common knowledge that during the last two years 

oo iave been raised generally over the District and in a 

es ' ony cases to an unconscionable extent. The only question 

“ts or what is the remedy to be applied. It seems to me that 


iferees on this bill have done remarkably well. After a 
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good deal of consideration on the subject I reached the con 
clusion that the best that could be done would be to appoint 
a commission after the manner of this bill, and leave it with 
the commission to fix the rent within the District of Columbia 
either upon its own initiative or upon complaint being made 
to the commission. The principal point after fixing upon that 
policy, it seems to me, is to make sure that the commission has 
the power to do what we want it to do—that is, to fix the rent 
and for the most part I believe this amendment as reported by 
the conferees gives the commission that power. 

The President is not limited in any way in his choice of 
members to go on this commission, except that they shall not 
be owners of rental property within the District of Columbia 
Otherwise there is no limitation upon the President in making 
his selection. I feel like congratulating the conferees upon the 
result of their work. I believe that they worked faithfully 
and hard, with a bona fide desire to present something here to 
the House that would do the business. 

It seems to me that the arguments of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Beae] have been sufficiently answered by the gen 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jonnson] and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Runrty]. Nobody can sublease his apartment 
for a greater amount than he is paying the owner without the 
consent of the commission. There is not going to be very much 
abuse of the subletting phase of the rent situation in the 
District with that provision. There are a great many people 
here, Army men and others, who rent property, who probably 
ought to be allowed to sublease if they are assigned to some 
other jurisdiction. 

The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. 
minutes more? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MAPES. They ought not to be allowed to protiteer with 
their lease, however. On the other hand, they ought not to be 
made to suffer. This gives them the right to sublet in case they 
go away for the amount they are paying the owner, and if 
they have furnished the apartment, then they can get a reason- 
able increase by going to the commission for that purpose. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
stitutional question in respect to this legislation. I do not 
suppose that there is any of us here who is absolutely certain 
about the effects of legislation of this kind or of its constitu- 
tionality, but here is the situation: It might be possible for the 
property owners within the District of Columbia to so raise 
their rent that it would be impossible for the Government to 
get employees to come to the District to perform the Govern- 
ment business. Would anyone say if such a situation should 
arise that the Congress would not have the power to fix reason- 
able rents within the District, inasmuch as Congress has abso- 
lute jurisdiction within the District on legislative matters? I 
want to say that if this bill is enjoined and is found 
constitutional, as far as I am concerned, I shall be 


The time of the gentleman from Michigan 


Speaker, will the gentleman yield me two 


I yield two minutes more to the 


raises the con- 


tov be* Uli- 


, ; 
find to Coop 


erate with the membership of the House to see to it that a bill 
is passed that is constitutional. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle 
man yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ikentucky Does not the gentleman think 
that the bill passed at the last session by the House with the 
income-tax provision is certainly constitutional‘ 

Mr. MAPES. I think it meets the constitutional require 


ments, but I have not thought that it was desirabk 


levistat LOD, 


but I think it is constitutional. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the centleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, I believe a point of order is 
pending. May we have that disposed of? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the gentleman from 


Iowa to say at the beginning of his remarks that he conceded 


this to be subject to the point of order. The Chair is not aware 
what the point of order is. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It was subject to the point of order because 
we had added matter. 

Mr. WALSH Oh, the point of “ler has got to b made 
first. 


The SPEAKER. 
of order? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
conferees have gone outside of their jurisdiction and have in- 
cluded new matter, in that they have taken in rents of lands and 
services. 

The SPEAKER. 
ticular? 


Will the gentleman from Ohio state his point 


Will the gentleman specify in what par- 
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seiememtiiaiaid 

Mr. BEGG. I will take first section 118. They have abso- 
lutely taken away all control of the individual over his prop- 
erty, and they so admit in their statement, in which they say: 

This section prohibits subletting at an advanced rate of charge with- 
out the consent of the commission. This varies the Senate amendment, 
which prohibited all subletting without the consent of the owner or of 
the comn 

They have absolutely taken away all the rights of the owner 
in this bill that they » submitting, and it is not the result of 
a compromise or a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the Senate | 
amendment a general bill relative to leasing of property, | 
and that the House struck out all ef the Senate amendment, dis- | 
agreed to if, and that the conferees have substituted a new | 
amendment. Of course, this new amendment must necessarily | 
differ from the Senate amendment, and the Chair is stating. this | 
so that the gentleman may direct his argument to it. It seems | 
to the Chair that the House conferees would have the right, se 
long as they dealt with the general subject, to put in proposi- 


ission. 


was 


tions that were not in the Senate amendment. That is the 
Chair’s general view. The Chair would be glad to hear any 
suggestions along that line. 

Mr.. BEGG. May I ask the Chair a question for my own 


infermation? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. Do the House conferees have authority to re- 
write a new bill and bring it back here, a bill that has never 
been subject to discussion or amendment in the House? 

The SPEAKER. There is opportunity now for discussion. 
BEGG If t is opportunity for amendment, I shall 
withdraw my point of order. 


M here 





The SPEAKER. There is opportunity for amendment by 
voting down the conference report. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The House deliberately voted away its 
right to consider this bill— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. BEGG. Not for the present. If I withdraw this point of 
order, is it in order to make a motion to recommit the bill to the 
conferees with instructions to bring in this amendment that I 
should like to have incorporated? I am. perfectly willing te 
abide by the ma: ind be voted down. That matters nothing 


not in order, and I have no opportunity, then 


to me: but if that is 
I shall insist upon the point of order and abide by the decision 
ef the Chair. 


The Chair at first blush does not think the 


The SPEAKER. 
right. 


gentleman has 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. The Chair is correct. Under the rulings of the 
House you can move to recommit a conference report provided 


If the other House has acted, 
The other House has acted. 


House has not acted. 
discharged. 


Exactly. 


» other 
nm the 
The SPEAKER. 
Mr. BEGG. Th 
the point of order. Is that correct? 
The SPEAKER. The Chair is net called upon to say as to 


il¢ 


conferees are 


en 


ra 

Mr. BEGG. It 
the Chair asks for a specific reference. 
porated other services which were not included in the same bill in 
eonnection with public hotels and apartment houses, and in the 
same section it says that, “ Unfair provision of a lease or other 
eontract for the use or occupancy of such rental property, apart- 
ment, or hotel.” 
illustrations of incorporations of additional matter. 


is the only parliamentary way I have. Well, 


Clalu 
bi ht in by the House conferees incorporates matter not in- 
corporated in the original Senate title, in that it provides for 
rentals of public lands in section 108 as well as service in con- 
nection with public buildings in section 106. Section 101 also 


‘one 


us 


eontains specific reference to subject matter net specified in the | 


Senate bill. That in connection with paragraph 118 are the three 
places I base my point of order on, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the 
statement of the gentleman from Ohio that lands are brought 
into the bill, and that lands were not contemplated in the orig- 
inal bill, I wish to suggest that the word “land,” in the matter 
which is now before the House, is.in further description of the 
premises. The original Ball bill dealt with houses, and it pre- 
vided for fixing the rent of the houses without any provision 
whatever to give the landlord any return on: the land on which 
the house stands. Therefore, as I say, the use of the werd 


“land” may be only a further description of the building. New, 
under the matter which is before the House it is made quite 
clear that the landlord shall be entitled to some compensation 
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the only recourse will be fcr me to insist on | 
In section 160 is incor- | 


I believe those two cases, Mr. Speaker, are | 
The other | 
1 I base the point of order on is that the title of the bill | 
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for the land also on which the building stands, and it ma» 


| broaden the bill except it is a further description, 


Mr. BEGG. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I do. 


Mr. BEGG. How does the gentleman explain this ter 
section 101 of the conference report where it says, “ This term 
, also varies the Senate amendment by covering vacant linds 
rented, and all service furnished in connection with any rentg| 


It does not say anything about buildings in thar 


property ”? r 
at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, this point , 
is not to be decided upon the statement made in the report. [ft js 
to be decided upon the language of the bill itself, and if the poin; 
of order were to be decided upon what different conferees | 
said about it, or if the point of order were to be decided upon 
what some conferees over in the other body have said about | 
I do not know at all where we would land; because, upon reading 
the Recorp, I find that the conferees in the other body, in a 


er 


ave 


ver- 
ing questions put to them by Members of that body, have, yp- 
| intentionally, of course, misstated the provisions of the bill. Ip 


determining this point we are not committed by the report, y 
are bound only by the language of the bill; and so when the word 
“land” is used in it, it is no departure from the origina] 
ture beeause the land must go with the building which it stands 
upon, as I have said several times before. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a questio 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

The SPEAKER. Did the original Senate bill say that the 
term “rental property”’ means any building; is that wh 
word. “land” was inserted? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am not the framer of the 
but if it were left to me to select the place, that is the place to 
which I think it would apply. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not understand 
The Chair is simply inquiring whether in the Senate 
bill, or perhaps he had better inquire of the gentleman from 


Ph- 


oe 
> 


Ohio who makes the point of order—the Chair understood thi 
gentleman from Ohio made the point of order that the word 
“land ” was inserted in section 101? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. That was not in the Senate bill at all. 
Does the gentleman state that the word “land” js not 
Senate bill at all? 

Mr. BEGG. The word “land” was not in the Senat 
This bill refers to “ vacant land” and services, both of 
were not mentioned in the Senate bill, 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman state to the Chair wl 

} the word is used? 

Mr. BEGG. In this bill, sections 101 and 106, I me: 
minute ago. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I can give the words iis 
pear in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to hear it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Section 101 “ The term nial 
property ’ means any land or building or part thereof in dis: 
trict of Columbia rented or hired.” 

The SPEAKER. And the House made the insertion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The language inserted is, “ land 


or” and “ the service agreed or required by law or by deteruina- 
tion of the commission to be furnished in connection therewith.” 

Mr. BEGG. The House amendment, if the Speaker will par- 
don me, uses the word “ vacant land.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That expression is not 
the bill, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. That is what the Chair wished to as 
| The Chair will be glad to hear the gentleman from Kentuck 
| Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. And as to the word " services, 
| Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has picked that out at another | 
Now, in the original Ball bill, on page 1, beginning with 
| the following language is used: 


sion to be furnished in connection therewith but does not | — 
* mens p 


The term “ rental property’ means any building or any part thereds 
in the District of Columbia rented or hired for dwelling purposes, 48 
the furniture or furnishings therein. 
Among things that are to be furnished are heat, lish’, and 
| water. So this amendment explains what furniture ani a 
| nishings are. Therefore, I eontend that it has not departet 
| from the substantial character of the original Ball bill. ae 
| Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, in furtherance of that very })0'"" 
| in seetion 101, the definition of the term “ rental propery i 
means any land or building rented or hired, and services : ar 
| to or required by law, or by the determination of the co! aie 


a hetel or apartment. The cerm “ hotel or apartment ’ 
building and the land, as you will see in the paragraph 
I contend: that the Senate amendment dealt only with the 


helow, 
term 
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“hotel and apartment,” meaning building and land, but did | details from the contents of the House bill, and of the Senate 

(reat the subject of land as treated in this report. amendment, but which appropriately belong to the plan, or solu- 
Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the confer- | tion presented by the conference committee. As I understand 
ees liave kept within the subject matter of the proposition | the situation that is presented to-day, new matter was added by 


that was submitted to them. The Senate passed the so-called | the Senate to the House bill, which matter was not agreed to by 
Ball rent bill as an amendment to the pending bill, and the | the House. Hence the conference. The conference committee 


whole subject of rents in the District of Columbia was before | offers a solution, or treatment of the subject matter, which dif- 
; nferees, and we ought not and ean not properly go into | fers in various particulars from the 
, rnice distinction of the meaning of the words in deciding | was wholly rejected by the House; but no new subject matter 
h ‘the conferees kept within their jurisdiction or not. has been added. This, as I understand, is the situation. If I 
One of the most recent decisions of the Speaker on this subject | am correct in this, then the conference committee has not ex- 
the bill which was up in the last Congress that prohibited | ceeded its limitations, those limitations being to deal with the 


Senate amendment, which 









i] nting of German-language newspapers without certain | subject matter, or matters committed to it, and not to add new 
ions. That matter went to the conference committee, | matter. 
conferees brought back a report including all foreign Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit an in- 
es, and Speaker Crarx, in a careful decision, and after | quiry? 
al rgument on the miitter, decided that the conferees were | The SPEAKER. Yes. ‘The Chair would like to suggest to 
wit heir rights and said in that decision that the same rule | the gentleman from Virginia that the only trouble that the Chair 
onferees did not apply as to germaneness as applied to | has is this: The Senate put on an amendment dealing with 
leration of bills in the House originally or in the Com-} buildings. Then the difference between the House and the 
the Whole, and said that as long as they kept within | Senate was as to the rental of buildings. Now. any details or 
matter that was properly in dispute between the two | any precedure about that would be unquestionably in order, but 
Houses it was not for the Speaker to decide that they exceeded | it troubles the Chair a little inasmuch as it seems that the House 
sdiction. I quote from the decision of the Speaker: has inserted a provision so that plies not only to buildings 
for some reason unknown to the Chair, and it is no | but to land. and in the conference statement. which is supposed 
Chair’s business to inquire into the reason why, or whether © represent the views of ft] ronfer w pefar to 1} ? 
wisely or unwisely, have included along with the German- “ a oe oe eid eet rees, they refer to land. 
vers other foreign-language papers. In the Hoypse, if that That is a different subje 
Yered as an amendment, the Chair would have ruled it out Mr. SAUNDERS of Vi ia Land outside of buildings? 
ceremony : but we are not operating under the rules of the Wy IPR “Ip he : linia suiilliaiiiaadiia: taille it — 
: ‘ aes : ie SPEAKER That is what the conferees say in their 
pplied te ise bills, when originally considered in the se 7 : : ~ . : 
oe See ee oe ae ee Statement. That is the phase of it that is troubling the Chair. 
lugged in the espionage bill, and the Chair’s own judgment | The Chair would be glad of any iggestion on that. 
that they would have done better to have shut out the refer- Mr OHNSON € Kentnek, Vi} } Thair viol) ‘nr + 
pionage bill and to have inserted the words desired, but a Ir. Io , of Ke icky. Will the Chair yield for a 
estion of taste. Whether the legisiaticn is wise or unwise | GUeStion ? 
( , nks Se —y ee for a re The SPEAKER. Of course. 
OT ne ane 1a 1e conferees did not exceed their authority ; re S ae? Sing naan se ow + sification 
ind overrules the point of order | Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I ould lik » aSk the Chair 
; i . <r pai whether or not—— 
to direct the attention of the Chair to another decision, The SPEAKER. The Chair is not pressing a ruling now 
the e v ¢ nro rig . * | i > — eae = it itAil os CA ps nen i Ling HOW. 
ne ee ee - md ee Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky he Chair will pardon me, then, 
~ SI — ~— = 7 “78 anes on th — in submitting a question without asking for an answer. I would 
ne aan APIS. . It is “— page ; ey ere P a: or the Manual. like to submit this question: When a man rents a house does he 
u nserted a proviso on the Army bill: not, by that lease, acquire control and possession of all beneath 
ther, That no part of this appropriation shall be ex-| ; LV eT » the iddle of the ert and even + » tel ce is oni 
Army post which the Secretary of War has decided or a os : i: a oan te eth sh — a a a Soames 
i to abandon in the interest of the service. : en he leases a house does he not necessarily lease th and on 
Ser struck that out. The conferees then inserted a eae which it stands, and is not the land appurtenant thereto? Con- 
! ject, appointing a commission to inquire into and advise sequently can vou separ » them ? Ino rw “as ¢ , ale 
s of War, or anybody seeking information upon that sub- : oes th air oy l - ite awe TS ot ther words, can you make 
posts should be abandoned ; and the rest of the proviso this anything more than descriptive? 
thereof. It has been repeatedly held- I do not now The SPEAKER. That ie question. The Chair would like 
ee aon by bags = hs onlin 3 4. al 7 to suggest this for argument by gentlemen: It seems to the Chair 
ere 18 no departure iro | s ct nav_.ter—-< a > sans 7 . . . be . 2 
in this case is the abandonment of Army posts, and | under the bill as reported by the Senate it only applied to build- 
25 Army posts was simply a detail—a commission | ings. Now, under the bill as reported by the House it says the 
I ted. The Chair calls attention to one case where a om “ pantal ” means anv lane > hnihtines Thoreforce if thare 
cht in providing for the construction of a public road. — ne m as oa ; ae T refore if th re 
nged that so as to appoint a commission for a sur- | Were vacant land without any uLding on it, uncer the report o1 
Jie road. That was held to be in order. The subject | the conferees it seems to the Chair that t t clearly would be 
amendment or proposition is the abandonment of Atmy | cyhject to the provisions of this act—the lo withont the bnild 
r that the conferees put into it is simply a detailed | . F be matt = aa 
- to get at abandoning the Army posts. ing. 
is the pending conference report deals entirely with Mr. aaa raat ae May < re he Speaker’s atten- 
ae Sa ; ae er ial ed : . : i is ought? n the first nlace, I do not know « ‘ 
of rents within the District of Columbia, it seems | 40" Loft a ae Setiedia ite te St ae 
: he deen limit the conferees 3 heir con- | Vacant land that this bill would apply to. , aside from that, 
ild be improper to limit the conferees in their con the building is not the important pa 303 wisi a. i 
‘ ; ; he bu ng is not the important part of t] rovision [t is 
that subject in a way that the gentleman from iny land or buildi 1 ‘ar Sinan = 
( : : , i and or building rented or hir The purpose of this 
And as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. qusendiment is to reculate rents. It is “ee oe » haa a 
S well said, when the Ball bill included buildings namie ox-tn taull but avy Satine tnat tu penith i "ethieeale 
: 2 ing or » land, but any building that is rented or hired 
sarily have meant land also; and if I understood Sak Cited enamel pee ns hme thestir over id it i ‘ . 
e . 9 ‘6 a c Chis COMMISSION Has AUCHOTITY er, and 1 Sa question ol 
1 from Ohio correctly, he said the term “ building sueit ‘enttedin tient Yhie commiatiom ‘te Gentiog ‘with ‘ re fe 1 ; 
mea . a on = nF 4 * Senne l i J ‘ LIS iiil =) I . iC; Lis, Il. IS LI 
' ATTN a ~~ with the building. al dealing with anything but rent, and whether a building or pie 
M ‘DERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the principles ap- of land is rented or hired is the important thing in this ] 
: : : : i ,m a Ol Lil i iS the impe ant hing uS Dll. 
5 lo this situation may be readily stated. Of course a con- The SPBAKER. Does the gentlema t] ink if a pi f ] l 
committee can not add matter to that which is actually ours reel ® “a ‘ld be nbic mt ‘te this nal ia - : 
tee : oti nter youl » subjec ) S$ provision? 
IS sometimes it is not so easy to determine precisely Mr. MAPES ‘tT Be not’ knew ast Ya I at toni aut tl bs 
} , 1.2 : : : s | I . wit Vier 1 CK i ( acant ta ° u 1@ duty 
sue. When the real thing in issue is the method of | rps hee eae : hare . Shicheibacie ee — 
( some subject matter. then the conference commit- | of the conferees is to improve the language, to make it so cleat 
me subject matter, then the contere ; | that anvt who reads bill will know what it anvlies 1 
t is ; aoe es a : : a (lt 1at anybody who reads the bill will know what it applies to. I 
‘ry large powers with respect to including in its | eases . : ate 
r . . 5 : 7 3 a - | do not think the conferees should be limited to that ext 
, is new details that strictly speaking were not mm Mr. BEGG and Mr. SMALL rose 
ter ue between the two Houses, but it can not add a | The SPEAKER "The Chat : Hinks the Chair ai a ae 
non matter. If the controversy is over items, the con- | » a ms ne “iy o ae BEsS the Uball oa eo Mir "Phe 
y cace committee can net add a new item. For instance, in a | ines - Ae stony a yt oo agp seagate! - on ' 
Ws } : . ‘ . , ACO” TO 1 ove » ‘ rom ort al ina. 
— bl { the House affords relief to A and B, and the Senate | * oer pie n ee = ms _— f1 - “ Carolin ; ja 
all ? a : ; . a9 ira i me < i Ll th 2 : . 
th f to C and D, then the conference committee, when | "7 T. OMe “ 2 i e pe . cer, let me submit this thought: the 
if subi 1 . : : . } o Vv Te s ls runge: 
va; wvJect matter is committed to it, can not add B to the parties | bill originally used this languag 
b ved respectively by the House and the Senate, for to add The term “rental property " means any building or any part thereof. 
to \ 0 outside of the matters actually in controversy. } That language nece ssarily implies or includes also land. In 
“en ich a whole subject matter is stricken out, as for instance, | the conference report this language occurs: 
om ‘imendment in the nature of a substitute for an entire Rental ‘property ” means ‘any land or building 
o ed by the Senate then the conference committee pos- ve Set ties. ; 
SESSECS 


it a large powers in respect to reporting a method of If the word “and” had been used instead of “ or,” unques- 
Canine th the subject in controversy that may be different in tionably the point of order could not be sustained, 
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Now, the Chair in construing the point of order will deal with | that put the whole subject matter in conference betweer {),, : 
it liberally, with the desire to overrule the point of order if it | Houses; and it looks to me as though the common sense , a 
can be done consistently. Courts frequently transpose “ or” to | proposition is that, the question of rentals being the o , 


in order to effectuate the meaning | volved and that the conferees were to dispose of, this proyjx;,, 
as appears from the general context. Therefore, if it appears | does not exceed their authority, but is in order under th, a 
that the point of order would not be sustained if the conjunctive Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky, Mr. GARRETT, and Mr. \ \LSH 
word “and” had been used, the Chair will likewise overrule | rose. 

the point of order, although the word “or” is used. The Chair Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yi. 
should sustain the action of the conferees if it be possible to do Mr. CRISP. I yield. ‘“ Come one, come all!” 


“and” or “and” to “or” 


so consistent with the rules of the House. So that I submit Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I should like to eal) (1), 
that when the point of order depends upon such a slender | tleman’s attention to the fact that the title of the origins) ;; . 
thread, and where the whole context of the bill has no reference | bill is to create a rent commission for the District of Co}\))\),j. 
to the rental of vacant land exclusively, but where the text of Mr. REED of West Virginia. Will the gentleman viel. 
ihe entire bill has reference to the renting of buildings or parts Mr. CRISP. I will. , 

of buildings or apartments or hotels, under those circumstances Mr. REED of West Virginia. We will say that the re; 


| mission has taken jurisdiction of an apartment house gy | sf 
| exercised jurisdiction for some time, and it then burns dow) 


the Chair would not sustain the point of order. | 
; 
ee it lose jurisdiction? Because there is still q contys, 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, may I be heard on the point of 
order? 

The SPEAKER. Yes 

Mr, HICKS. Mr. Speaker, in advancing an argument in sup- 
port of the point of order made by the gentleman from Ohio, I 
do not want it thought for a moment that I am expressing an 
opinion upon the legislation contemplated. As a matter of fact, 
{ am in sympathy with the spirit of it, but I do desire to ad- | does it not? 
dress the parliamentary situation. If it could be shown that the Mr. CRISP. Yes. 
addition of the words inserted by the conferees merely clarified | Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, if the language of {| iD 
the terms—amplified the definition by which it would be easier | ference report were such that it showed clearly that the jess 
and more certain to reach conclusions upon provisions already | lation was to apply only to lands upon which buildings stand. 
included—I doubt if a point of order would lie. But that is not | the argument just made by my good friend from Georgia [\y 
what has been done. New conditions have been included, and Crisp] would, I think, be well taken. But the conferenc: report 
the scope of the bill has been enlarged beyond what was con- is not so worded as to confine the activities of the rent coy 
templated in the Senate amendment. By the insertion of the | mission to lands upon which a building stands. There gy. 


existing, and the tenant might desire to erect a tent or fey 
rary building. 

Mr. CRISP. I think if the commission had original jyyicsy. 
tion, it would not lose it. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. It becomes vacant 1], hen 


words “land or” in section 101 a new provision has been added, | agricultural lands in the District of Columbia. Howevye: , 
tor by reading the proposed act the commission would have } this legislation may be desired it is probably more important 
jurisdiction over “any land” in the District of Columbia. That |} for the future of legislation that the rules of the House toye 
is not the simplification or definition of an administrative detail; | ing conference reports shall be strictly observed. I do not thin| 
it is new subject matter. I doubt if the original intention of | there is any escape from the conclusion that the words * land or 
Congress was to take cognizance of “ any land,” such as swamps, | inserted in the bill at the place at which they are inserted a) 
vacant lots, and woods. I believe the purpose was to regulate | in the connection in which they are inserted broaden this Je, 
housing conditions and not land on which no buildings stood. | lation to an extent beyond that which either the Se 

Yet, by the words added, the commission can deal with “any | House had in mind or considered. Therefore this amen: 
land,” not Jand pertaiming alone to the buildings erected thereon, | proposed by the conferees was not in disagreement 

hut any land in the District of Columbia, and therefore it seems | What hus the Senate considered and what has the Hous 
to me that by the addition of those words, which the report | considered? Buildings, says the Senate amendinent. ‘Ti. 
confesses may include vacant lands, the conferees have exceeded | is returned to the House. The House technically consid: 
their functions. For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I contend that | by disagreeing to the Senate amendment—disagreeing | 
Buildings. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield, if it wil 
terrupt his argument? 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that 
ferees could not have climinated the definition of rent: 
erty altogether? 

Mr. GARRETT. I think they could. That was in 


the point of order is well taken, 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, let us get at the reason for this 
rule. The reason for the rule that the conferees can not add 
any new matter is that the House appoints the conferees as their 
agents to settle disputes between the two Houses, and the House 
desires to restrict their agents to the matter in controversy 
which the Ifouse has designated them to represent the House in. 

Now, in this case, what is it? The Senate adds a provision, 
in the nature of an amendment to this bill, dealing with the ; ment between the two Houses. 
subject of rental property in the District of Columbia. Now, we 


j The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand 
must consider, for the purpose of this argument, the Ball rent | tion. 
amendment as a separate statute, and that statute is dealing; Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman from Massachusetts asked 
with the question of rents in the District of Columbia. Now, one | if “the gentleman from Tennessee” did not think that tl 
of the cardinal rules of construction is to get at the old law, | conferees could have eliminated the definition of rental pro 
the evil in it, and the remedy sought to be applied. Now, the] erty altogether, to which “the gentleman from Tennesse 
Senate considered the existing condition here, and that was the } answered that he thought they could, because that was in dis 
question of the rental of property within the District of Co-! agreement. I do not see just where that particular point 


lumbi: rhey were net specifying vacant lands or houses. They | applicable, however, to the argument that I am now makins 

were dealing broadly with the question of the rental of prop- | If it has an application, I would be glad if the gentleman Jrom 
erty within the District of Columbia. Massachusetts would indicate it. 

When that bill came back to the House, the House disagreed to Mr. WALSH. If I understand the argument the gentenal 

i That was as though it were a separate bill, with all after | is making with reference to the definition, it is that by a 

rol 


| 
the cnacting clause stricken out. On such a bill, with all after | ing something in the definition of rental property) hn 
the enacting clause stricken out, when sent to conference, the | ferees have gone beyond the scope of their authority, 
whole subject matter is at issue between the two Houses, and | they have included a new subject matter. : 
either 


A 


the conferees can deal with that whole subject matter. When| Mr. GARRETT. Which has not been considered } 

the House refused to agree to this Ball amendment, it seems to | body. ite 
me, it was tantamount to disagreeing to the whole proposition | Mr. WALSH. Which has rot been considered by thel 
and putting the whole subject matter in conference between the body; but if they had eliminated the definition of rental prel: 
two Houses. erty altogether and simply used the words “rental pro} a . 


without the definition, does not the gentleman think tha 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the conferees must be allowed some latitude 
bill as then drawn would have applied? 


i 

in adjusting these differences. If the conferees of each House | 

are required to adhere to what their House has done, there never | Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman has added anol! 

can be an adjustment of it. Therefore, the conferees can con- | ment. oe a 

sider the whole subject matter and see if they can reach an | Mr. WALSH. No. I am asking the gentleman, if tl eran 

agreement to bring the minds of the two Houses together. | ‘rental property” were not defined, would it not apply a 
It seems to me clear that it was the intention of the Senate what the conferees are now making it apply to by the addition 

amendment to deal with the whole question of rents within the | of this language? : 1 have 

District of Columbia-—dealing with houses, lands, and the whole | Mr. GARRETT. If the effect of an elimination won't & 

subject matter of rents -and when the House disagreed to it! been such as to broaden the legislation so as to bring 1! mate 














1919. 


that had not been considered in either House, then I do 


+ think it would have been in order. I do not think that the 
conferees can add new subject matter. That is fundamental. 
The reason for it is well understood, and I think they have 


added new subject matter here. I think if this law shall be 
d as this conference report provides, it will extend its 


as 
= ations to property never considered either in the Senate 
or the House. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly. 

\1r. HAUGEN. If the conferees had stricken out the words 
“4 dwelling purposes,” the term “rental property,” would 


included any building, or any part thereof, and we would 
ave accomplished the very thing we are now accomplishing, 
except as to land; but we thought the proper way to do it was 
do it openly and fairly, stating exactly to the House what 
iferees had done; that is, that they purposed to include 
lat nd all buildings. 
GARRETT. The gentleman from Iowa has been entirely 
f » the House, of course, as he always is. What the gentle- 
an from Iowa and his colleagues had in mind was to extend 
this law so that it would apply to the land upon which the 
} stood. 


HAUGEN. 





\T 


Mr I will be candid with the gentleman. It in- 
des all land. The information before the committee is that 
f the land in the District of Columbia is bringing an 
rent equivalent to 50 per cent of its value. The pur- 
the conferees was to include all land, and the com- 
» deemed the proper way to accomplish it was by stating 
as we have. 
GARRETT. As to the question of policy, that is a matter 
the House has not considered. The conferees have con- 
| it, and I have all confidence in the conferees. I am not 
iing of the legislation. 
HAUGEN. We submit the legislation, and put it up to 
e. It is now up to it whether it will accept it or not. 
GARRETT. It has to aecept or reject the proposition 


M 


S iole. So far as Iam concerned, I have not the slightest ob- 
to the bill going back to conference, then let the committee 
t a coneurrent resolution authorizing the conferees to add 


iatters as they deem necessary to give the law full force 
effect, and it will give the House a chance to consider the 
on when the concurrent resolution is presented. 
I am saying is not based upon objection to the legisla- 
said because of the importance of having the House 
‘ the legislative propositions and pass upon them, which 
» not have the opportunity to do in this conference report. 
Mr. HAUGEN. There is no question but that every amend- 
mane to the question in issue. The question is, Have 
rees exceeded their authority in adding land; next, in 
ervices? I think it could be held that the land on 
building is situated, and that the services are in- 
ith the buildings. We have included other lands. I 
ended from the beginning and still believe that adding 
» ubject to a point of order. I want to be fair with the 
He nd I have stated what the conferees have intended by 
dment. The gentleman from Ohio may withdraw the 
rder, which would give an opportunity to include the 
he may insist on the point of order. If the point of 
sustained the bill will go back to conference. Then it 
L be order to move to concur in the Senate amendments. 
‘icLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 
GARRETT. Certainly. 
McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think the chairman of the 
is entirely right that all kinds of land, oecupied and 


‘ 


i 


vi within the provisions of this bill. But I bave not 
» to concur with the chairman that the inclusion of the 
und akes the report and bill subject to a point of order. This 
ay bill, and anything within reason can be brought in so 

ilar to what has been put in as it would seem to me 
: ine and ought not to be held subject to a point of 


| think the gentleman from Iowa has been frank, that 
(in saying that the word “ land” takes in vacant land 


u ho connection with the building. 

oe ro ERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

ae ane RRETT, I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 
— \UNDERS of Virginia. The Speaker asked me a ques- 
L | moments ago which involved a question of fact. 
al knowledge of this fact I was unable to make answer 
th ie. Sinee then I have sent to the document room for 


oe iginal House bill No, 6824 with the Senate amendment, 


in iS the Ball amendment. I find the following provision 
senate amendment: 
7 , si 3 i i i 
th . ental property means any building, or any part thereof in 
hit .¢ Columbia rented or hired for dwelling purposes, the fur- 


rnishings 


therein, 
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Looking to the conference report I find that it says “ rental 
property means any land, or building in the District of Co 
lumbia.” 

I must say in view of the situation as it now appears that this 
amendment of the phrase “ rental property,” as made by the con- 
ference committee was in excess of the authority of the commit- 
tee. It is precisely like a precedent that I recall that was de- 
cided several years ago. The House undertook to legislate as to 
use of certain vehicles by Army oflicials using in the paragraph 
the words “personal use.” The Senate added several amend- 
ments to the paragraph and it was committed to conference. 
The conferees added the words “ or official,” to the word “ per- 
sonal.”” When the report was brought into the House, it was 
held after discussion the addition of these words was in excess 
of the authority of the conferees, and the point of order to the 
report was sustained. 

The principles that I stated relating to the pending point of 
order were correctly stated. Up to that time I had heard noth- 
ing in the debate that caused me to think that the conference 
report had violated the rules with respect to the authority of the 
conferees, but in view of the fact that the conference committee 
has materially enlarged the definition of the words “ rental 
property,” as shown by a comparison of the Ball amendment with 
the conference report I must now say in response to the question 
heretofore asked me by the Speaker, that the conferees have ex- 
ceeded their thority, and the point of order be 
tained. 


should 


i 
SUS- 


Mr, FESS. I want to ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
whether under the interpretation of the Senate amendment it 


would extend to vacancies on which there is no building? 

Mr. GARRETT. Indeed I think so, and I am fortified in that 
opinion by the statement made by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, the senior member of the conference com- 
mittee, in which he just stated that it was intended by the con- 








ferees to include all land in the District. It ineludes truck 
gardens in the District, agricultural lands, and everything, I 
have no doubt. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman does not think that the language 
of the bill excluded the garden that is attached to the building? 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not think so, and, as I say, I am forti 
fied in that opinion by the statement just made by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

Mr. FESS. I agree with the gentleman’s contention 


Mr. GARRETT. I wish to reiterate, Mr. Speaker, that I am 
not discussing this question with reference to the merits of the 
legislation, but I am discussing it wholly with reference to its 
importance as a parliamentary proposition. Under our present 
practice perhaps the gravest responsibility that rests upon the 
Speaker at any time is in passing upon questions with reference 


to conference reports, because conference reports are the last 
stages of legislation. Therefore it is of extreme importance 
that we shall be guided carefully by the rules of the House. 
It is because of this, and because of this only, that I have ven- 
tured to interpose these remarks upon the point of order. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETY. Certainly. 

Mr. IGOR. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 


from Tennessee whether, in his opinion, under the Senate amend- 


ment in section 9 it would not have been possible to bring before 








this commission a controversy affecting the rent of lands which 
were not improved? 

Mr. GARRETT. To what language does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. IGOE. I refer to the following languag 

That any lessee, sublessee, tenant, or hotel iT e 
damaged by any lessor or l uw or hotel proprietor, or o1 by 
reason of any unfair or unreasonable rents er charges 

And so forth. 

There is no reference there 

Mr. GARRETT. Oh, I think it would be in order, as I stated 


at the beginning of my argument, for the conferees to amend 
by including the lands upon which the buildings stand 

Mr. IGOE. But this does not anywhere mention the 
which are defined in the terms “ rental property.” 

Mr. GARRETT. I think it would be limited by 
I think that would be limited by section 101, wh 
definition. 

Mr. IGOR. I am speaking of the original Ball bill, and I am 
reading from section 9 of that bill. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not included here at all. 

Mr. IGOE. I was told it was. 

Mr. GARRETT. That was in conference, let it be said, and ] 


ords 


the 
ich 


dennition, 


gives the 


answer the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. IGor] that necessarily 
that would, in my opinion, be limited by the definition given in 
section 101, which is the immediate matter now under discussion. 
Mr. Speaker, just a word or two in reply to 
y 


Mr. WALSH. 


the contentions ] 


made b the distinguished gentleman from 
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Tennessee | Mr. GARRETT] who, as we all appreciate, is one of the Mr. ANDERSON. If the term as it is is the term whieh qo. 
best parliamentarians in the House. In construing the effect | fines the limitation of this legislation, the authority whieh {),, 
ef the action of the conferees upon a point of order made that | conferees had, then the conferees could have dealt in this jj) 
they have exceeded their authority, the Chair is not limited to the | with the question of the rent of dress suits or the question of 
mere language which is under fire through the process of the | the rent of a saddle horse, or the question of the rent of a ; lug 
point of order, but he must take into consideration the entire | hat, or any other thing to which rent could apply. But the })jj; 
context of the Senate amendment which has been the subject | does not cover rents in the sense of the rent of anything. |; 
of this controversy, which result in the matter being sent to | covers rent in the sense of the term “ rental property ” as quali- 
conference. fied by the definition ; that is, rent from buildings, and, perhaps 
Upon the contention of the gentleman from Tennessee, because | by some stretch of imagination and of language, rent of |, 1, 
the Senate amendment gave a certain definition of rental prop- | Which is appurtenant to the building and necessarily mus; ,, 
erty, the conferees should not add to that definition nor sub- {| with it. 
fract from it. Of course that proposition is not tenable. Gen- Mr. WALSH. Oh, well, Mr. Speaker, I do not think the eo, 
tlemen in construing this definition get up and read to the Chair | tleman from Minnesota is serious in making any such contention 
that the term “rental property ” means “any land or building | as that. The main scope and purpose of this bill is rental coy 
er part thereof in the District of Columbia,” and most of them | ditions in the District of Columbia. Now, I submit it is fair fop 
stop there. That is not the definition of rental property. The | the Chair to construe what would be the situation if the tery 


definition of “ rental property ” is as follows, as agreed upon by | “rental property” was not defined in the bill, if the words 
the conferees: “rental property ’ were simply used without a definition, anq 


The term “rental preperty ’ means any land or building or part | certainly it would include the land on which buildings were 
thereof in the District of Columbia rented or hired and the service | erected. 
nantes tee in ne ag i a of the commission to be Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

So it ix not simply defining “‘ rental property ” to mean land Mr. WALSH. I do. — Y 

ernie ae = eed: Fe : a Mr. WINGO. On the proposition of the object of the legis 
er buildings. It is hitched up and conjoined with the service | tion The gentleman says it was “rental condition.” \\ 
agreed to be furnished therewith or required by the commission. | not “pousing conditions in the District of Columbia” an, 
: ae es oe tua Se e Net , , land or rent, but housing conditions? 

er service" includes e hi g 0 ghis og vate - Ww : ’ SS ts ao er y . . 

tel main - elevator service, teruitere, ‘fermuninge ‘whaliow' uae, Mr. W ALSH. W ell, the tw o are synonymous, IT do 1 
screens, awnings, storage, kitchen, bath and laundry facilities and privi- of any housing conditions being furnished free of chat ze 0! 
leges, maid service, * * *® making all repairs suited to the type | where rental 





ef building or necessitated by ordinary wear and tear. Mr. WINGO. There is quite a distinction between housing 
Clearly under that definition where the “rental service” | rental, and land. 

means not only the land, buildings, and services, vacant land Mr. WALSH. So the rental of vacant or agricultural land cer 

@an not be included, and neither can agricultural land be in- | tainly is not included. Now, there is one general rule whic! 

@uded, because under the definition, which includes lands, build- | is followed in considering conference reports, found in secti: 

ing, and service, they do not need maid service for agricultural | 6424, volume 5, Hinds’ Precedents: 

lands nor elevator service. isha Where the disagreement is as to an amendment in the nature of a 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman mean to indicate “ sery- | substitute for the entire text of the bill, the managers have the who 

ice’ necessarily means all of those? subject before them, and they exercise a broad discretion as to det 
Mr. WALSH. All or any of them. Now, that is the general rule. That is what happened in this 
The SPEAKER. Suppose if is water. Vacant land might | case. This food-control bill came in here with what is known as 

need water. the Ball amendment on it, an amendment of some 12 pages 
Mr. WALSH. But, Mr. Speaker, its says— and dealing with one comprehensive subject, namely the rent 
* * * and any other privilege or service connected with the use | conditions of property in the District of Columbia. That whol 

er oc ney of any rental property, apartment, or hotel. matter when the House disagreed to it was put into controversy 


If the Chair will read the entire Senate amendment and the-| It was one amendment, not various amendments according to s 
entire report which the conferees have submitted upon that | tions, which the conferees have agreed upon, and that w 
amendment, he will see that the whole purpose of this is to con- | matter was put into controversy, and the Senate in their 
wol and regulate the use of property for dwelling purposes. It | nition of rental property says it shall include— 

is not an agricultural bill, it is not a bill to regulate the use of Any building or any part thereof in the District of Columbia r 


vacant jands, but the conditions of the bill when construed will | hired for dwelling purposes, and the furniture or furnishings the 
t but does not include hotels or apartments. 


show that it is for the control of the renting of property which 

is being used for dwelling purposes. That matter was in controversy. Now, I submit that the con- 
Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? ferees are not bound by that definition, that they could not have 
Mr. WALSH. Certainly. stricken out any part of a building in the District of Colun 


that before this law would apply to a building that there must | in the definition, provided it is germane for the general purpos 
be some sort of service connected with it? of the legislation sought to be enacted. Now, if the matter had 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; I do not contend that at all, but I say | been before the House, and the amendment had been offered to 
that the definition “ rental property ” includes not only the build- | include “land” in this Ball amendment, I submit it would h 
ing and the land but service agreed or required by law or by | been germane; but, Mr. Speaker, if it were not germal 
the determination by the commission to be furnished in connec- | Could not have been offered in the House is not conclu: 


Mr. GARRETT. Do I understand that the gentleman means | 2nd that they are not precluded from including somethilig els 


rewith, so it includes not only the land and the building | it should not be inserted by the conferees. 
but t service, such as elevator service, light, heat, water, fur- | Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman 
niture, furnishings, and so forth. Mr. WALSH. I do. 
Mr. GARRETT. If the gentleman will permit, if service Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, If a bill providing for the! 
must be connected with it, then take the case of an individual | lation of apartment houses and residences were under « 
who has a private residence and employs no servants or no | tion, and the gentleman from Massachusetts were in the ¢ 
services are furnished him by the owner or lessor of the property, | 2nd some Member should offer an amendment providili¢ 
then, if I follow the gentleman's reply correctly, this law would | Should also regulate the leasing of farm land, would tic ‘ 
not apply to that residence at all. If it does apply to where hold that that was germane? 
ihere is no service, then would it not apply with equal force Mr. WALSH. Well, I probably might not hold it germ 
io vacant land where there is no service? | I submit that——— 
Mr. WALSH. Of course, if the gentleman makes that con- Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am quile sure the genticia® 
tention and stops there with section 101 of the bill. But you | would not if he were in the Chair. , : 
ust take all the sections into consideration, and the Chair, in Mr. WALSH. But I will say to the gentleman from Kans 
iny humble judgment, should decide what is the general purpose | that he very well knows that even though that were not » — 
of tl bill, what is sought to be accomplished, and what was | the same rule does not follow as to conferences when th i are : 
put into controversy when it was sent to conference. The point | has been put in disagreement as this was where they disagreed © 
that was put into controversy was rent conditions in the Dis- | the entire amendment. They have broad discretion | a 
trict of Columbia. | read here, and it has been followed ever since conferences ha 
Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman permit a question? been the custom between the two Houses. sii 
Mr. WALSH. I think the gentleman from Tennessee desires Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But, if the gentleman will . ’ 
to ask further mit, does that discretion permit them to include matters tha 


nside 


Mr, GARRETT. No. would not have been germane when the matter was C0 








1919. 


CONG 


the 
had 


and 
considered 


conferees 
been 


in the body that appointed 
eutside of the matter that 
ferees? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; it would not permit them— 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is not that what has been done? 

Mr. WALSH. No. I have been trying to show to the Chair 
that that is not what has been done here at all. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. For a question. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has given us the idea that this does not refer to farm 
lands but lands that are necessary in connection with the use of 
a building. It might be a tract of land through which a sewer 
was constructed, and therefore necessary, and it might embrace 
eonsiderable land. I just suggest that. 

Mx. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. BRIGGS. ‘This Ball amendment, when it came before 
the House and when the matter was sent to conference, con- 
tained only a reference to buildings, but the conferees of the two 
Houses were dissatisfied with that definition and were not 
willing to accept that when it was intended to deal substantially 
with real estate. 

Mr. WALSH. The House was dissatisfied with it, because 
they disagreed to the Senate amendment and sent it to con- 
ference. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it not a fact that if the conferees had seen 
fit to give no definition at all of rental property, and it would 
have been left to the court to construe, that in all probability 
they would have construed it as relating to real estate, which 
would have included lands as well as buildings? 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman’s suggestion, Mr. Speaker, is 
an entirely pertinent one. The House disagreed to that and 
that definition was in controversy, and so within the scope of 
consideration by the conferees. I simply wanted to recall to 
fhe Chair the precedents cited by the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Mapes]. The first case, in which Fort D. A. Russell was 
eoncerned, is in section 942 of the Manual, a very carefully 
eonsidered case, in which the decision, I think, was written and 
eonsidered for the Chair by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crisp}, and the other case was one which came up in the last 
session With reference to foreign-language newspapers. 

Now, because the conferees include some other subject matter 

1 2 definition, it does not necessarily follow, Mr. Speaker, that 


wis 
by 


entirely 
the econ- 


they go beyond the scope of their authority. And while it is 
very important that conferees should confine themselves to the 


limits of the matter in controversy, it was equally important that 


when conferees have agreed and have brought in legislation and 
eonfined themselves to the subject matter of the legislation, have 
not gone afield from that and introduced new matter into the 
legislation or new propositions which have no relevancy or con- 
nection, it was equally important that measures should not be 
sent back to conference upon points of order unless it is perfectly 
clear beyond question, in the opinion of the Chair, that they have 
exceeded the authority under the rules of the House and that 
t have injected into the controversy matters which were not 
in dispute when the legislation was committed to conference. 
And while I am opposed to this bill, and if opportunity is pre- 
sented shall vote against it, I do not see, from the suggestions 
and contentions made, that it can be well argued that the report 
i bject to a point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, just one more 
1. The question scems to revolve around whether or not the 

ericinal Ball bill dealt with the land as separate and apart 
from the land upon which a house stands. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman has referred heretofore and 
refers to the original Ball bill. Of course he should confine 
reference to the Senate amendment, which probably is the 

erivinal Ball bill, but the original Ball bill is not connected with 
' discussion whatever. It is the Senate amendment, which 
prises the original Ball bill properly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Looking, however, to the orig- 

Mil Ball bill, I desire to invite attention to the fact that on page 
{1 of that bill, section 13. the Saulsbury resolution is dealt with. 
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The Saulsbury resolution is a part, and a great part, of the sub- 


‘ct matter with which the original Ball bill dealt. 

the SPEAKER. Will the gentleman allow a question? The 
\ir does not understand whether or not the Senate amendment 
is the Ball bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The Senate amendment to the 
Ball bill also deals with the identical subject, the Saulsbury reso- 


lution, and the Saulsbury resolution contains this language in the 
first part of it— 


a 
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That until the treaty of peace shall have been definitely concluded b« 
tween the United States and the Imperial German Government, unless in 
the meantime otherwise provided by Congress, no judicial order, decree 
or judgment for the recovery or possession of any real estate in the 
District of Columbia— 

And so forth. 

Then the Saulsbury resolution concludes with this language: 

_ That the term “real estate” as herein used shall be construed to 
include any and all lands, any building or any part of any building, hous: 
or dwelling, any apartment, room, suite of rooms, or any other kind of 
structure whatever on land situated in the District of Columbia 

Therefore, while the original Ball bill in that way did deal 
with “land” separate and apart from houses, the Senate amend- 
ment does the same thing. Therefore when the conferees come 
to deal with it they deal with the Saulsbury resolution, which 
defines what “real estate” is, and that is not only the houses, 
but it is the land, whether vacant or otherwise. Therefore the 
conferees have not exceeded their authority by including the 


word “ land,’ because the Saulsbury resolution, which is in 
the original Ball bill, and which is also in the Senate bill, deals 


sé 


with real estate, and “ real estate’ is defined in the resolution. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman recall for the mo- 
ment that the Senate resolution specifically repeals th Saulsbury 
law, and the conference report specifically repeals the Sauls 


bury law? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The original Ball bill repeals 
the Saulsbury resolution after 10 days. The conference report 
repeals the Saulsbury resolution GO days after the first commis- 
sioners shall have been confirmed by the and then 
provides, substantially, that the protection given to the tenants 
under the Saulsbury resolution still obtain 
status has been established. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, if the Chai 
rule, I would like to submit a few observations. 
to if the Chair has made up his mind. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
is in order or not in order? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think it is net in order. 

The SPEAKER. Then to save time the Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair appreciates the importance of sustaining a confe 
ence report, and the Chair has been anxious from the be: 
here to be able, preserving bis mental integrity, to rule that tl 
conference report was in order. But presuming the authorit, 
the rules of the House is more important than the inconve 
of sending a bill back to a conference, the Chair si 
the beginning of the discussion the difficulty which oceur 
the Chair, hoping that that difficulty would be pv 
by argument. ‘The Chair regrets to say that that difficulty 
confronts him and seems insuperable. The gentieman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] stated correctly that the question 
at issue is whether the conference report has gone beyond the 
subject matter of the Senate amendment. The 


senate ; 


Tye? 
shall 


intil another 


is not ready to 


I do not cnre 


want to al that it 


sue 





iret and remove 


Senate ihe ad- 


ment dealt with rents, but at the very beginning it practically 
stated in a definition the precise subject with which it deal ly- 
ing “ The term ‘rental preperty’ means any building or part 
thereof in the District of Columbia.” That seems to the C 
to be the subject of the Senate amendment. 

Now, the conferees, it therefore seems to the Chair, w: 
ited to that general subject. They might diminish it 
might take away from it. But the law is well settled th: h 
conferees can not introduce any new subject. Anything in con- 
nection in the way of procedure referring to the subject maiter 
would be allowed. But the differe! between the Senate and 
the House was that th Senate ce with buildings or parts 
thereof, and the House, by disagreeing, refused to deal with any- 
thing, so that the conferees, it seems to the Ch ir, were I ted 
in their jurisdiction between legislation affecting buildir ! 





, Oe oe dl slgd inty toy 
ho 1le@Zisiatle could introduce 


hot 


matall They 


any matter 
to buildings, but they could bevond that. hit 


duced the ew subject “land.” ‘The Chair is disposed to think 
that if they had said “land connected with buildings” it might 
have been in order, but the chairman of the committee very 
frankly stated that it was the intention of the committee to in- 
clude land entirely separate from buildings. It seems to the 


Chair that if the House had not some distinet purpose in view, 
the word “land” would not have been It broadens 
the scope of the Senate amendment by an entirely distinct sub- 
ject matter, it seems to the Chair; and so the Chair 
strained to sustain the point of order. 


inserted. 


feels con- 


Mr. JOHNS¢ IN of Kentucky. Mr. SM ( aker, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the judgment of the House I respectfully appeal 


from the decision of the Chair. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky appeals from 
the decision of the Chair, 
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Mr. WALSH and Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas moved to lay the 
appeal on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The motion is made to lay the appeal on the 
table. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the motion to lay the appeal 
on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist on 
its disagreement and ask fer a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House insists on its disagreement and ask for a conference. The 
question is on agreeing to that motion. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
question ? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. I want to inquire if the conference committee 
will attempt to bring in a report that will be in accordance with 
the rules of the House? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I stated in my remarks at the outset that it 
as quite diffieult to bring in a workable bill without its being 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the chairman of the committee stated 
when he brought in this report that he did not think it was in 
order. He stated that when he brought it in. 
that the conference committee ought not to be subject to bringing 
a report that is not in accordance with the rules. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The conferees are the agents of the House for 
the purpose for which they were appointed. It is the duty of the 


a 


Xt 
\V 


n ¢ 


in 0 ¢ 


o 


onferees to act in accordance with the wishes of the House, 
and it is the duty of the conferees to bring in any matter that 


is proper and which meets with the wishes and sentiment of the 
House. If the House had an opportunity to vote on the propo- 
1, I dare say 90 per cent of the Members would vote to in- 


ide the land. But that is neither here nor there. 

Mr. WALSH. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. The regular 
order is action on the motion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HAUGE?D 


| that the House insist on its disagreement and ask for 
ference 


‘ 


110 Was agreed 


ag l and the Speaker appointed as con- 
the part of the House Mr. Havucen, Mr. McLAUGHLIN 


igan, and Mr. Ruery. 


dn o 
tv, 
erees on 


of Mie} 


DUTY ON MAGNESITE ORE, 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 5218. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 

House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of House 
5218. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 


e motion was agreed to. 


T SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. An- 
] will please take the chair. 
Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 


Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
of the bill 5218, with Mr. ANbDERSON in the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on tl tate of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
21s, the magnesite ore bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 5218) to provide 
revenue for the Government and to establish and maintain the 
pro tion of magnesite ores and manufactures thereof in the 
United States. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. KircHrn] to occupy his time now. There 

» only one more speech on this side. 

Vr. KITCHIN, I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

[Mr. CAMP8ELI 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, in connec- 
tion with current discussi industrial unrest and the rights 

labor, and the widespread controversy over the question of 
whether or not police officers or other public officials whose 
duty it is to uphold the law should affiliate with any 
ration or association which approves the strike as one of 

s tenets, I desire to call the attention of the House to a unique 

ranize formed in the city Pittsburgh which to my 
mind successfully answers the question so far as police officers 
are concerned. I refer to the Fraternal Order of Police, and I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the REcorp on 
this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
unanimous consent to 
there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
does this deal with the subject of the inclination on the part of 
police organizations to affiliate with other organizations? 


ons of 





f 


or! 


tion of 


Pennsylvania asks 
in the Recorp. Is 


gentleman from 
his remarks 


The 
extend 





It seems to me | 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. 
filiation. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is opposed to afliliation with any other 
organization such as would tend to bring about a sympathetic 
strike? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. 
ganization entirely. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I will not confine my remarks entirely to the bill 
under consideration. If the Republican Members will permit 
me, I want to make, for a few minutes, a little heart-to-heart 
talk with them, and see if we can not take each other into our 
confidence. In the first place, I wish to ask this question of the 
majority leader and other Members on the Republican side: 
What are you considering this bill for? Why have you been 
considering the tungsten-ore bill and the chemical-glassware 
bill and the surgical-instrument bill and the zinc-ore bill, and 
all these other little local tariff bills? Now, let us be honest 
with ourselves, and let the Republican leaders be perfectly 
candid with their own side. : 

Have you been considering these bills with any idea of their 
becoming laws? Why, no. Will you not admit that? Does 
any one of you believe that the bill which we are now consider- 
ing will become a law at this session, or will even be consid- 
ered by the Senate at this session? Why, you do not. You know 


It is opposed to such af- 


It is an independent or- 


Is there objection to the request of the 


it will not be. You know, and you knew when you reported 
these little popgun bills—so termed by Senator PENnosre—out 


of the committee, that the Senate was going to ignore each and 
every one of them. Now, what did you do it for? Why have 
you been taking up the time of the House for weeks in con- 
sidering such bills? Did you do it to help some Republican 
who was the author of a bill or some Republican from one of 
the States or districts interested particularly in the industries 
* protected” in the bills to get back to Congress? I do not 
believe you will admit that. Or did you do it just to kill time, 
to “make out” to the people that you are doing real business in 
Will you not admit at once that that is really the 
why you have been considering these bills? Now, you 
know this bill is not going to be considered in the Senate at 
this session, or at the next session, or at the short session of 
this Congress. Why not be frank with your own side? I want 
to show either that the Republicans in this House are abso- 
lutely and utterly inefficient in conducting business in the House; 
that they are absolutely incapacitated for legislation if they 
are sincere in supporting this bill in the belief that it is really 
going to be passed or considered by the Senate. This bill per- 
tains only to one little industry in one or two counties in Wash 
ington and one or two counties in California, mostly in one or 
two little sections in Washington. The total amount invested in 
this “ great’? Northwest-corner industry is less than $3,000,000. 
The whole turnout of the industry, with the big prices now 
prevailing, is only about $4,000,000. The entire industry en 
ploys less than 1,500 people. The bill itself is only a page and 
a quarter in length. Yet it has taken this Republican House, 
with 45 majority, four days to consider it, and we have not 
finished general debate yet. It will take at least another day. 
Well, now, gentlemen, if the Republicans of the House ure 
really sincere and anxious to facilitate the passage of wise and 


‘ 
Congress? 


reason 


beneficent legislation and believe this. bill is such, then it is 
proof positive of their absolute incapacity to legislate. [Ap 


plause.]| Is not that so, between us? There are over 4,000 items 
in the tariff act which Republicans in the campaign swore to 
the people that they were going to revise or attempt te revise i 


they gave them the power to do it by electing a Republica 
House. At the rate at which we have been “ speeding” on this 


bill it will take 538 years for this Republican House, working 
300 days, eight hours a day in each year, to revise the tariff and 
keep their promises. [Laughter.] It does seem to me 
almost any really candid, intelligent Republican will admit 
that his party in the House is incapacitated for legislation, ©! 
else you are just using these bills to kill time and fool the new 
Republicans of the House, as well as the people. I think you 
Republicans have some capacity to pass legislation sometimes, 
and you have made a pretty good record this session until you 
began to fiddle with these popgun bills. You have record enough 
to adjourn and go home, and I am going to show you that you 
ought to adjourn and go home, and that you ean finish up every- 
thing of value you propose to consider in the House this session 
in one week’s time if you go to real work and stop taking up 
the time of the House in fooling with bills like this which you 
know will never be passed or even considered in the Senate. 

I say you have made a pretty fair record, but all the good 
record you have made has been by and with the counsel and 


ee 
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assistance of us Democrats here. fApplause.] You started out 
by passing the woman suffrage amendment. The President 
urged that. The Democrats cooperated with you, and by good 
Democratic counsel and assistance you were enabled to carry 
out the President’s urgent request on the subject. You have 
simended the voeational-education law by and with the coun- 
sel and aid of all the Democrats. 

You were able by our counsel and cooperatiecn to add just, 
wise, and beneficent amendments to the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance act by which greater relief and protection were 
eranted to our disabled soldiers. With the advice and assist- 
ance of the Democrats, you have passed legislation turning the 
wires back to the owners. Of course you promptly passed the 
appropriation bills, with the counsel and cooperation of the 
Democrats. You have passed, with the advice, assistance, and 
cooperation of the Democrats, laws for the enforcement of the 


report on that matter carly next week. 
sy the urgent insistence of the President of the United States 
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and the cooperation of the Democrats, you have passed some | 


wise antiprofiteering provisions. 
Democrats, passed an act restoring the rate-making power to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Now, gentlemen, I say that is a pretty good record for Repub- 
icuns, but it is a record that you could not have made without 
our help. ‘he very iminute you gentlemen ignored the advice 
of the Democrats you went off fiddling on little local tariff bills. 


You have, with the aid of the |} 


am going to show you, by the highest authority in the country, | 


hat these bills are futile, that they are vain, that they are 
othing but “ popgun ” bills. Just as soon as you began to rely 
i yourselves and deciined to invoke our counsel and coopera- 
on you got to passing measures here that Senator PENROSE, 
ic leader of your party at the Nation's Capital, criticizes and 
lisapproves. So useless and and unwise are these 
turiff measures you are passing that he has given you notice 
hat the Senate will utterly ignore them. 

If you take my advice—and it is not the advice of a Demo- 
rat or a Republican, but just as a Member of this House, to 
\lembers of the House—we will pass upon the report on the 

iiget, conclude these conference reports, and then we will 

{journ the House—the Senate will permit us to do so, and it 
n under the Constitution. We will adjourn the House sine 
© until the first Monday in December, and all of us will go 

me. We can finish up the business, all that is proposed, 

ept these little hot-air bills that are brought in here to kill 
ne. We ean do that by next week. [Applause.] Now, let 
; wind up this business of killing time and go home, or else 
us begin to legislate on matters that are worth while. Do 
or the other. 

| want to read to you what this distinguished gentleman and 
eader of your party says. 

very earefully prepared interview. 

napolis News. 


senseless 


I took it from the 
As a prelude to the interview the News says: 
\ccording to Senator BorkEs PENROSE, of Pennsylvania, chairman of 
iinance Committee of the Senate, there will be no revision of the 
nor repeal of the present revenue law by this Congress. 
| want to congratulate myself, and I believe I can congratu- 
Mr. 
cree on some point with reference to the tariff. [Laughter.] 
nk it is auspicious of the dawn of a brighter and better 
y for the Republic when Senator Borrs PENROsB and myself 
sree on anything with reference to the tariff. [Laughter.] 
Let me read from the interview, and I ask the gentleman 
u Michigan |Mr. ForpNey] to pay particular attention. 
not likely that the question of a general tariff 
up until after the next presidential election. 


revision will 


We agree on that. 
before the people in the next election with a conerete tariff 
vision. The only criticism I would like to make of this state- 

ent of the distinguished gentleman is that he proposes that 
le Republican Party shirk the responsibility of a tariff revi- 
on by having such revision go over until after the next gen- 
ul election. He is attempting to throw that responsibility 

the Democrats. [Laughter.] He knows that the patriotic 
ectorate of the country are going to return the Democratie 
arty to full power at the next election. [Applause on the 

Democratic side.] The responsibility, therefore, will be on us 
it was in 1918 to revise and readjust the tariff in accordance 
th the changed conditions. 
rhe gentleman says in the interview: 


; 1 ;} ing out of the committee and voting on in the 
prohibition amendment, and we should finish up the conference | 
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that conditions are so uncertain and abnormal that no one could 
tell anything about costs here and abroad: no one could tell 
what are the proper rates; but that we should wait until there is 
a readjustment of conditions? I find, according to the Senator, 
that the Senator and the Home Market Club and the Protective 
Tariff League and the business men agree with the position we 
Democrats took, two months or more ago, when you Republi 
cans began your senseless “ popgun” bills. I tried to convince 
Republicans of the House that this was the sensible, wise posi- 
tion. But I made no impression here in the House. But after 
two or three months statesmen like Senator Penrosr and the 
business men of the country have become thoroughly convineed 
that we were right about it and have come to take our position. 
I did not have a very high opinion of the wisdom and benefi 
cence of these tariff bills that the Republicans have been repor 
House and I 
severely criticized and condemned them. Now Senator PENros! 
agrees with me, and, besides, he has quite a contempt for su 
bills. 


He says: 
An effort has been made to secure the passaye of a few so-called 
popgun tarif bills through the House of Representatives, and these bills 
are now pending in the Senate before the Senate Finance Co 


Committer 
Committ € are not ov 
tari revision 

I never expressed contempt for your bills. I never express 
contempt for your efforts. I simply declared they were unwis« 
and unjust and the rates you had made were extortionate, and 
all that. But here is the chairman of the Finance Committee o 
the Senaie, the leader of the Republican Party of the United 
States, who has such a contempt for your bills that he calls 
them ** popgun bills,” “ piecemeal-tariff legislation.” He court 
ously notifies you that there is no chance of their being eve) 
considered by the Senate Finance Committee. Then he goes on 
to show how unwise are the provisions and how little study 
and thought and investigation were given to these bills. I feel 
like resenting his criticism in behalf of the Republican member 
ship of the Committee of the House. [Laughter.] He says 
that “in case of a general invasion of the American market by 
a revival of the international trade these popgun bills wouk! 


Generally speaking, the members of the Financ: 
enthusiastic concerning this kind of piecemeal 


fail their purpose.” That is what I have been telling you all 
the time, but you would not believe me. [Laughter.] Th: 
| Statesmen over there in the Senate did. He says further: 
In some cases these bills fail to pay any aitention ito the necessit 
of compensatory duties on articles connected with the production 





these manufactured and raw materials. 
Now, have I not said here a dozen times in the debates on 
' your “popgun bills” that you did not know anything abou 


them; that you had not given any thought or made any inves 


| tigation as to whether these bills were proper and wise and what 
| the result of their operation would be or whether they balanced 


Here is an interview that he gave— } 
In- | 


| about these bills was what do these tariff barons want 
| bills and that you put in exactly what 


PENROSE, that he and myself at one time in our lives } 


with other provisions of the tariff act? Have I not said a doze 
times here that the only thing the Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House wanted know 
in the 
they wanted and de- 
manded? And I could point out, if I had the time, mistakes 
and blunders along the line suggested by the Senator that would 
make every Republican member of that committee, every Repub 
lican in the House that has been voting for bills, 
ridiculous. 
Now, you 


to 


these 


ho) 


must remember, gentlemen, that these criticisms 


' by the chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate and 


The Republicans have not the courage to } 


| few 


the Republican leader of the Nation are tenfold more stinging 
than any criticism I have ever heaped on these bills. I treate< 
them with perfect seriousness and tried to point out how dan- 
gerous they were, how unjust they were, how unfair they were, 
and how many inillions of dollars would be taken from the 
pockets of all the people and put into the pockets of a favored 
in order to enrich them. I never expressed, Senator 
PENROSE does, any contempt for the bills at all. 

Now, let us see if we can not get down to real do 
something worth doing, or get away from here, gentlemen, and 


is 


business, 


be quick about it. These bills are not going to pass. Why 
fiddle away the time here on these bills that will never be 
considered in the Senate? You have taken four days of the: 


time of this House on this litile bill, and we will not 
it to-day, but will have to take the fifth day. 

Why fiddle away on these bills when you know you have 
notice from headquarters that they are not going to be con- 


finish 


| sidered—not one of them—at this session or the next—not until 


Nearly all of the protective tariff publicity agencies, such as the | 
+ rotective Tariff League and the Home Market Club of Boston, oppose | 


tariff revision at this time. 
vy business men all over the country, in written communications, 


Similar views have been generally expressed | 


Has not that been my position all the time, in opposing these | 


single-item tariff bills, that this is no time to revise the tariff; 


after the next general election? What are the big questions 
before this House on which the Republicans of the House have 
not shaped or announced any policy? Maybe you have done the 
best you could, but you have not been able to agree among your- 
selves on a policy on the great questions that Congress must 
consider, and that this Congress ought to have the courage and 
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wisdom to consider. Why wait and put the entire responsibility 
over on us Democrats after the next general election? [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side] We are perfectly willing to 
take it, but are ready to consider them now. 

The Republicans have no soldier policy, none in the world. 
You ought to let the soldiers know at once what you are going 
to do-—whether or not you will commit the Government to a 
moneyed or commercial obligation to those who emerged from 
the World War uninjured, sound in mind and body. No bill has 
yet been introduced on which you will dare state your position. 
You do not expect to have the House consider a soldiers’ bill 
nt this session, so do not keep us here upon the theory that 
you are going to consider one. 

You have no merchant-marine policy. You do not intend to 
announce one at this session. You do not intend to even in- 
troduce a merchant-marine bill at this session. So we ought not 
to be kept here for that. 

You have no labor policy. 


c ld, perhaps, shape one now. 


Conditions are net such that you 
Do not keep us Democrats 
Republi here for that. That is a big question, but it 
ig that you are afraid to take it up this session. 
ou have no policy in regard to a permanent military organi- 
You do not expect to have one at this session. Why, 
the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs has prac- 
ly announced that they will not even begin preparing such 
the next session of Congress. You expect no bill 
1 that, so you ought not to keep us Democrats and Repub- 
licans here on the pretext of an Army-reorganization program. 
not ing to touch it in the House at this session. 
You have no immigration policy, and do not expect to touch 
i© question of further immigration restriction at this session. 
You know that during the war there were situations, and there 
‘o now situations, that demand that there should be restric- 
ns. You know you can not keep us here on the pretext of 
pessing any bill respecting immigration. 
I understand the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


ans 


So D 


7 et 


| until 


Ys re 


‘ce has been most diligent in consideration of the best and 
wisest railroad policy when the roads are returned to the own- 
ers. I am not criticizing you for delay with respect to this. 


< 


You may report out the railroad bill, but are you going to con- 
sider it in the House this session? You ought to do it, if pos- 
ible, but you know that you are not going to try to pass it 
at this We Democrats stand ready to consider it 
with you now, but you do not propose to do it. So now please 
ll us why are you keeping the House in session, killing time 
ith these squirt bills? 

What is there to keep us here any longer than next week, 
uring which we can conclude the conference reports and 
port out and consider the budget proposition? I have given 
ou all of the reasons why we ought not to stay here for the 
sideration of the popgun tariff bills. You know that you 
are not going to consider in the House at this session the big 
mportant questions before the House and the country. But 
you did do it, and you showed no more capacity for 
legislation with respect to important measures 
you have shown in this page-and-a-quarter bill, this little 
proposition. Why, it would take you months to 
of them if we Democrats did not show you how to 


SPSS1O0! 


SINNo<e 
facilitating 
thar 
magnesite 


pass any 


do it. Let us be fair and square with ourselves and with 
each other and with » public. If we are going to take up and 
consider any real question of national importance, let us get 
at and stop this folly of keeping the House in session con- 


sidering popgun bills that have no chance of becoming law. 
If we are not going to consider these measures of public im- 
portance, let us dispose of the conference reports and the budget 
proposal and adjourn and go home, so that we can make our 
arrangements for the long session beginning in December. That 
is the practical and wise thing to do, 

Now as to the magnesite bill under consideration. The rate 
of three-fourths of a cent a pound, or $15 a ton, on magnesite 
ni this bill, at prices in normal times, would equal 150 per cent 
ad valorem. On magnesite bricks it would equal 110 per cent. 
Practically no bricks were imported under the existing rate 
10 per cent ad valorem. A gentleman whose company is 
one of the largest manufacturers of such brick testified before 
the committee that 5 per cent ad valorem would be sufficient 
keep them out. Magnesite, dead-burned and calcined, in 
paragraph 2, is the essential thing the advocates of the bill 
want to keep out. One industry in the State of Washington, 
the Northwest Magnesite Co., produces about 75 per cent 


of the magnesite used by the steel and other metal companies. 
Such companies use about 80 per cent of the magnesite used 
in this country; that is, they use the bricks made from the 
magnesite. 
Act, the Dingley Act, and the 
it on the free list under the Underwood bill. 


Magnesite was on the free list under the McKinley 
*ayne-Aldrich Act, and we kept 
Now, at one jump, 
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from the free list of all of these acts, this bill proposes a specific 
duty that would amount in normal times to 150 per cent 
ad valorem! 

The import value of magnesite before the war was $10. The 
three-fourths of a cent per pound provided in the bill is $15 q 
ton—150 per cent ad valorem. In round numbers that amounts 
to $3,000,000 that they are going to make somebody pay to heip 
enrich this industry in Washington, the Northwest Magnesite 
Co., and a few smaller companies in California. This North- 
west Co., if the bill becomes law, will swallow every one 
of them and have an absolute nronopoly of the industry. On 
dead-burned or calcined magnesite the rate proposed is $15 a 
ton. It is estimated that the consumptien in the United States 
will be about 175,000 tons a year. At $15 a ton it would mean 
$2,625,000 a year which the proponents of this bill would put 
into the treasury of the Northwest Magnesite Co., that has less 
than a million dollars invested in its plant, and a few other 
smaller companies, 

Why, it is in evidence that the president of the Northwes| 
Magnesite Co. told an officer of the American Refractories Co. 
that his company could produce it at between $10 and $12 a ton. 
Yet they give it a tariff of $15. On bricks made of magnesite 
the Payne Act levied a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. With 
such a rate practically none were imported. The Underwood 
Act imposes a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. Practically none 
came in at that rate. But this bill proposes a rate that will 
equal an ad valorem of 110 per cent, based on prewar 
prices. The rate in this bill—that is, the committee amend 
ment—is three-fourths of a cent a pound and 10 per cent ad 
valorem. A thousand bricks weigh from 10,000 to 12,000 pounds. 
This will make the rate from $75 to $90 per thousand. The pre- 
war imyport price of such bricks was about $80. This makes, 
therefore, the specific rate in the bill equal to a little over 100 
per cent, based on normal prices; add to this the ad valorem 
of 10 per cent in the bill and the total rate wll be 110 per cent 

The Payne-Act rate was 25 per cent, the existing 
rate is 10 per cent, but the rates in the bill amount to 110 per 
cent ad valorem, based on normal prewar prices. And this in 
face of the fact that one of the largest manufacturers of suci) 
brick in this country testified that, in his opinion, 5 per cent 
ad valorem would be almost prohibitive. 

I am not going to waste my time in appealing to the reason 
of Republicans or to their sense of justice in the hope of getting 
any Republican opposition to this bill. Why, I did that las 
Friday when we had up the dyestuff bill. [Laughter.] It looked 
like any man of reason would have voted against that bill. Even 
Republicans here on the floor gave reasons why any intelligent 
Republican should vote against it. It did no good. [Laughter.] 
So there is no use now in appealing to their reason or their sense 
of justice in this matter. It does no good. But I must confess 
that I did have some hope of having many of the Republicans 
vote against that dyestuff bill. I did not have much, however. | 
said in the beginning of my remarks on that bill that the Repu) 
licans were like the jointed snake, that if you break it to piece 
in the morning by sunset it would get together, and predicted 
that, however much they seemed divided, when the vote should 
come the cohesive power of tariff plunder would bring them to 
gether. [Applause on the Democratic side.] When I saw Unc! 
Joe ForpNey stand here that Friday and say at the top of his 
voice that a bill with a licensing feature such as was in that bill 
was “un-Republican and un-American,” I said to myself, “ Foi 
NEY will never vote for the bill. It is too un-Republiecan and too 
un-American for him.” I said, “ He will be with us.” But, lo 
and behold, when the vote came, Forpney voted for the un- 
Republican and un-American bill which he had just denounced. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I thought the gentleman might vote for the 
beneficent motion to recommit, but I did not expect the gentle 
man to vote for something that was “un-American and un-Re- 
publican.” 

Mr. FORDNEY. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Did the gentleman vote for the bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; I thought the gentleman from Michi- 
gan and myself, from his speech, were going to vote together 
against the bill. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have about 10 
more minutes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent tha 
the gentleman’s time be extended for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unanl- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina be extended for 10 minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


Jecause I could not vote with the gentleman 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I wiil. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Why should not I have had.-hopes. My friend 
DALLINGER, Of Massachusetts, had made a speech severely de- 
nouncing the licensing feature of the bill, and my hopes grew. 
Then my friend from New Hampshire [Mr. Burrovers] made a 
80 or 40 minute speech, a splendid speech, against the bill as it 
was. He showed how un-Republican it was; he showed what a 


handicap the bill would be to the industries of the country, and | 


my hopes kept increasing. Then my friend GAarLANp, of Penn- 
sylvania, the great protective-tariff State of Pennsylvania, 
made a speech against it, and showed how un-Republican and 
how un-American and how unjust to the manufacturing inter- 
ests of this country that bill was. And then my friend Dr. 
Fess, of Ohio, the chairman of the Republican congressional! 
committee, came in and capped the clinvax by denouncing it as a 
repudiation of every principle of Republican protection, and my 


hopes kept growing. I awaited the roll call on the bill. My 
ears were attuned to the call of every name. I was in a way 


counting on Uncle Jozk CANNoN. He had just expressed on the 
floor grave doubts as to how he should vote. But “ CANNON,” 
ihe Clerk called, and ‘‘ aye” was the answer. [Laughter.] I 
turned to see what was happening, and then “ DALLINGER,” 
“ave”; “ BuRRouGHS,” “aye.” My hopes began vanishing; my 
heart began to sink. [Laughter.] 


But I still had a little flickering left. ForpNrEy had net been 
called. I knew he would vote against it just as he had talked a 


few minutes before. I sat erect awaiting his name and to hear 
him shout out “No!” The Clerk called “ ForpNEy,”’ and the 
nswer came “ Aye.” [Laughter.] 
I thought I would faint, but then I recovered and said: 
“Well, I know there is one Republican that will never give in. 
He of all Republicans will vote just as he spoke. That’s my good 
riend, Dr. Fess [laughter], of Ohio, chairman of the national 
Republican congressional committee. No sort of party lash 
can pop him inte line.’ [Laughter.}] He is going to vete with 
is, thought I, because just five minutes before the vote came he 
ood right here, and he never was more enthusiastic and earnest 
in his denuneiation of a Democratie bill than he was in denoune- 
¢ this Republican bill. He had said, * This bill is un-Republi- 
ean: it is un-American.” And more: “If we Republicans vete 
for this license feature in the bill, we will be repudiating every 
he 
to have or ever preached.” And still more: “ We Republicans in 
he lust campaign promised the people if they would give us this 
and he was chairman of the Republican congressional 
mittee—‘ that we would repeal these license commissions 
unshackle the business of this country. And now, the very 
first opportunity we have had to keep our pledges, this bill makes 
us Republicans eat our very words and violate our pledges.” 
certainly knew that Dr. with all his manhood and 
igh spirit, despite the Republican machine and the party cudgel, 
uld vote with me and his conscience against that bill. 
itemplation of Dr. Frss’s vote 
in me. 


are 


ESS, 


of hope But the boys came areund and said, “ Krremr, 

going back on you.” [Laughter.] I said, “ Yes; but 

Dr. Fess will not go back on me.” [Laughter.] Then the name 
Dr. Fess was called, and—and—he answered “Aye.” [Laugh- 
on the Democratie side.} My heart went right out of my 

breast inte my shees, and darkness spread all about me. [Re- 
ved laughter.] 

Gentlemen, let us never again have hopes of Republicans 
voling against a tariff bill. [Laughter.] Of course, I expected 
that Uncle Jon CANNON and Unele Jon ForpNEy and Dr. Fess and 

these other gentlemen were going to vote like they talked. 
But when the time eame to round up “ the boys,” just before the 


vote was taken, the House machine knew that if these Republi- | 


cans voted in accordance with their speeches, Moore of Penn- 
ylvania and we Democratic patriots over here would defeat 
that “ un-Republican,”’ “ un-Democratie,”’ and “ un-American” 
bill. But just before the roll eall began I saw Uncle Jon Forp- 
NEY running areund—they knew they were going to be beaten 
f they did not get to work—with a bull whip in his hand, pep- 
ping and slashing it over the heads of the Republicans. 
{ Laughter. ] 


” 


making it sizzle around his colleagues. MOoNDPLL was 


Winging the party cudgel right and left amid the dedging heads | 
No herd of cattle on a2 western | 


the protesting Republicans. 
ranch were ever more effectually “rounded up” than the ma- 
chine and bosses were rounding up the Republicans. In the 
Ommotion I said, ‘‘ Where is Dr. Frss, the chairman of the Re- 
publican national congressional committee?” I looked again, 
and, lo and behold, I saw hinr going abeut among the Republi- 
cans with a lady’s little riding whip, whieh leader MonpEte had 
siven him [laughter], tapping and tickling the Republicans in 
the side [laughter], whispering, “Get together, boys, get to- 
sether; Republican tariff at stake.” [Laughter.] 


” 


| affeeted 


publican dectrine of protection that we have ever professed | 


My | 
left one little lingering spark | 


| tariff bill it is scientific; they go to the bottom of 
| vocates—protection to our industries and to our Ameri 


| [Applause on the Republican side.} 
Uncle Joz CANNON had one, and with that famous left arm he | 


} 
| 
= bill: oh, so small, which the gentleman from North 
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And when the vote was recorded there were only 
Republicans over there who voted “no.” [Laughter.] 
Gentlemen, do not let us ever hope again over Republican divi- 
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LO manly 


| sions when the stake is tariff plunder. [Laughter.| Gentlemen, 
| to me there is no sentiment in the words, “ Hope springs eternal 
| in the human breast.” [Laughter. ] 

I want to suggest before I get through that you are 
| interested in the high cost of living, and you have been talking 
} and talking about the high cost of living and tl : you are 
| going to reduce it for a month or more. Have you thought 
| about how, by these popgun bills, if they should become law, 
} you are reducing the high cost of living? By these bills your 
| method to reduce the cost of living is to inerease the price of 
| artieles to be bought. By the tungsten biil you increase the 


price—it makes no difference who pays it in the firs 
| the people must finally pay it—$5,000,000 or more. 


iMStunese 


Somebody 


count it up as I go. By your chemical and optical-glass bill 
| you put $5,000,000 annually more on the people. On surgical 
| instruments you inereased the price $5,000,000 annusll As 


| to zine-ore price, you have inereased it over $15,000,000. The 
people have 


got to pay that $15,000,000. As to pearl and shell 
| buttons, the bill that the Hon. Pearl Button Gre pushed 


through the House wilt add at least $5,000,000 y: 
Mr. Forpney, in his remarks on the bill, said 
| the cost 20 cents to each person in the United Stat 
| $10,000,000 a year. But it is down to $5,000,000. Th: 
bill, if it beeomes a law, will inerease the coast of t 
by it at least $15,000,000. Now, 
will make an inerease of about $3,000,000. 
like $40,000,000 or $50,000,000. 
Mr. BLANTON. That makes $51,000,000. 


ariy. 

mild increase 
es, or 
dyestuffs 
he products 
this mag bill 


That is something 


1esite 


Mr. KITCHIN. My statistician here says 551,000,000. 
[Laughter.] And if you Republicans keep on with these little 
pepgun bills that you have before the Ways and Means Com- 

| mittee, the amount of increase of the cost of living will be 
| $100,000,000. | Applause. ] 
| Mr. FORDNEY took the floor amid applause. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have lis- 

tened to the gentleman from North Carolina |Mr. KirrcHin ], as I 


always do, with a great deal of interest. He always creates 
merriment when uddressing the House. He said in the beginning 
of his speech that he was going to confine his remarks to the bill. 
He spoke for 1 hour and 10 minutes, and used not more than 5 
minutes of his time in speaking to the bill. That is about as close 
as he comes to confining himself to the subject matter of the bill 
when itisa tariff bill. However, the gentleman is very 

This bill, in my epinion, affects one of the most important in- 
dustries in the country, in which more labor is employed than 
in any other industry in the United States except the 
More people are employed in industries where this 


Interestins- 


railroads. 


product is 
an important item of use than in any other industry the 
United Stat Yet the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
IXITCHIN | Says it is a little popgun, air-gun, squirt-gun bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I Know the gentleman would net want to mis 
quote me. I did net say that myself. I was quoting what the 
distinguished chairman of the Finance Committce of the Senate, 
the Republiean leader there, Botes PENROSE, sa nd every 

| time I said it I had quotation marks around it, every time. 
[ Laughter. } 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman referred to s that 

have been passed by the House relating to increas ities on 
| imports, affecting articles that are considered wa easures, as 
little popgun, air-gun bills. 

The gentleman said that the Republicans could hurry ong 


} T 


general revision of the tariff with the assistance of the Democrats 
to give them information and pass it quickly. We could pass a 


Democratic tariff law quickly beeause it is unscientific, an un- 
scientific, horizontal, reduction all along the line, and let it go 


at that. That is Democratic, but when the Republicans pass a 
ubject 


Party ad- 
an labor. 


the 


and fix the rates on the principle that the Republican 


The House passed a bill referred to by the gentle from 
| North Carolina, the glass bill. 
can laborers employed in the glass mills of this country affected 
by that bill. <A little popgun, air-gun, squirt-gun bill! 


Then there was the pearl-button industry bill, a 


nan 


There are at least 50,000 Ameri- 


little in- 
Carolina could see only with a microscope, with 20,000 or 30,000 
American laboring men employed in the industry affecting a 
$20,000,000 annual product in this country, with about that many 
million dollars invested. A little insignificant squirt-gun, pop- 
gun bill, in the estimation of the gentleman from North Carolina, 

To 


is 


Zine ore, another little bit of a squirt-gun, popgun bill! 


the people down in Missouri and southwestern Wisconsin, it 
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of considerable importance, where thousands of men are employed 
now out of employment because the little popgun, squirt- 
sun, nir-gun Underwood bill put them out of business. [Laugh- 
ter d applause on the Republican side.] We propose by the 
¢ have passed through the House to put them back into 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 


but are 


Pusine 


fungsten ore, another little squirt-gun, popgun bill! This 
industry employs about 5,000 men directly in the tungsten 


mines. When the armistice was signed—and it was strictly a 
industry, producing 2a metal absolutely necessary in the 
manufacture of steel and other metals so badly needed in the 
In a little town out in Colorado, where there were 1,500 men 
eniployed and 9,000 people in the town, built up since we entered 
the war in 1917, the homes are absolutely abandoned and the 
mines filed with water. Why? Because these industries are 
not protected against foreign importation of tungsten. Yet this 
ingsten bill in the judgment of some gentlemen is a little in- 
significant popgun bill, and the Republicans are fooling away 
ime in passing such bills! Nine thousand people abandoned 
heir homes and gone because they needed protection that will 
given them if that tungsten bill becomes a law! 
Now as to the magnesite bill before the House. About the same 
number of people were employed in producing magnesite in this 
country when the armistice was signed as were employed in the 
ungsten industry. Some mines are running yet because the 
War Trade Board has the power to put an embargo upon the 
importation of mangnesite. Magnesite has remained at a price 


war 


1 
t 
l 


— 


vhere it is profitable for those engaged in the industry, operating 
th the most modern machinery, to operate their mines to- 
it is a new industry. Magnesite and tungsten are used 
every steel mill and every smelting works in this country, 


ith more than 1,000,000 American laboring men employed. 
Yet it is a little squirt-gun, popgun, air-gun bill, so the 
entieman claims, and Congress is fooling away its time 


retecting an industry of that importance—protecting it against 

uf? We, the Republican Party, propose to protect the mag- 
nesite industry in this country against the magnesite mines of 
\ustria and Greece. The great bulk of the magnesite of the 
‘ld is in Austria. Enough magnesite has been developed in 
this country 
United States to supply the world for 
scratched the surface of the earth. And yet it is only a 
ittle insignificant popgun bill, a waste of time! I wonder that 
he Ifouse has the patience to fool away time on such bills, if 
the gentleman from North Carolina is correct. 

Magnesite and tungsten are used in the manufacture of stecl 

d other metals se essential in time of war. Four million 
\merican boys dressed in uniform to go to the front to defend 
North Carolina and Seuth Carolina and the other States in the 
Union, praying to God to send them more guns and ammunition, 
could not get magnesite and tungsten from Austria and 
look for it—a essential ma- 


since 
25 years, and we have 


nd we 


Ilungary. Where must we very 
terial to supply our beloved boys then in the trenches (and fight- 
ng 2 well-equipped and well-trained enemy), begging us for 


God's sake to send more guns and ammunition to their support? 
Oh, who will say an insignificant industry? Two million of 
ir boys over there, facing the German and Austrian hordes, 

vho were well equipped, and yet the gentleman will say that 

a very essential industry in this country to supply 

were begging for these supplies, is a popgun in- 


Inagnesite, 


our boys who 
dustry. 

Now, then, gentlemen, if this industry must fail because of 
your votes against it, and we should engage in another war— 
by the way, under the prospects of a league of nations our 
now being sent to Hurope to fight the battles of that 
when the war which they enlisted for long since 
stopped—suppose, [ say, we should become engaged in another 
war in the very near future, and those mines are closed because 
failed to give them proper protection, what will be the re- 
Who will be to blame for it, you or I? I do not care 
the industry is located, whether it is, as the gentleman 
from North Carolina |Mr. Krrctr] said, “ away off out yonder 

1 the State of Washington” or on the coast in California or 
Whether it be away down yonder in the State of Florida or in 

stern Maine or whereyer it may be, it is my duty and it 
is your duty, it is the duty of every man who is sent here, to 
protect American labor and American capital wherever it may 
be located in the United States. [Applause.] No man will ever 
cause to accuse me of ever discriminating against an in- 
dustry of this country because of its location—north, south, 
or wes 

lovestuffs is another great industry. All that you gentlemen 
need to do to convince yourselves that the dyestuffs bill, so far 
as protection is concerned, is justifiable, is to read the report 
Alien Property Custodian. Mr. Palmer, now the United 
Aftor Which he made in January last, 


snl 
ove ore 


cCcoubtryv 


we 
sull ? 


where 


nort hes 
hol t 


have 


east 


f ihe 
‘ tite 


Sintes General, 


ney 
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the declaration of war on the part of the | 
| GO to 70 per cent of the total production of the world. 
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wherein he points out the necessity for protection to the chemi- 
cal industries of this country and shows plainly that Germany 
used every means within her power to prevent us from the es. 
tablishment of chemical industries in this country by bringing 
her products here and selling them at ruinous prices, far below 
cost, and putting out of business every American dollar that 
engaged in that business before the war. Read that report 
and if that does not convince you that this industry needs pro 
tection, should be protected, must be protected, then there is 
nothing that will convince you. I commend that report to you 
for your consideration, my Democratic friends, because Mr. 
Palmer is a good Democrat, for through that report you may 
see the light of day. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand from the gentleman's statement 
that this has been for the last two years a war necessity, 2 war 
material. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. And if there was not some protection between 
the product abroad and at home, those here who are producing 
it now, who were advised and encouraged, in fact requested, tv 
produce it in this country, would have to go out of business, 
Is that about right? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, absolutely. 

Mr. RAKER. Then, if any difficulty should oceur in the 
United States between us and any foreign country where this 
material is produced, we would be at the mercy of those people 
to furnish it to us. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Absolutely, as we were when we went into 
this war. We did not then produce magnesite, and I am very 
glad that the gentleman has asked me that question, because ii 
brings me to the point. When we entered this war there was 
but one institution in this country producing magnesite, ani 
when the Tariff Commission made its report a few weeks ago 
there were 65 industries engaged in the manufacture or produ: 
tion of magnesite. The consumption of magnesite in the whole 
world amounts to about 500,000 tons annually. During the year 
1917 there was produced in the United States 316,000 tons 
of magnesite. Our annual consumption has been from 
There- 
fore in 1917 we produced as much as we ever used in any one 
year in this country prior to the war, demonstrating clearly that 
we are in position now not only to supply ourselves with tly 
necessary magnesite used in this country, but that we a 
getting in position to supply other countries of the world, if we 
can compete with the prices of other countries. 

Mr. RAKER. I yoted for the Tariff Commission and thought 
I was doing right then and believe so now, What I want to 
know is whether the Tariff Commission ever investigated and 
reported their testimony before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, to the effect that there should be some protection given 
to this industry in this country. 

Mr. FORDNEY. ‘The Tariff Commission is made up, i 
opinion, of high-class gentlemen. They are all splendid me 
I know some of them personally. I think they are strictly fair 
and honest in all their reports. They attempt in no instance to 
recommend what the Congress of the United States shall do, but 
they find the facts and present them to the Ways and Mens 
Committee of the House. They had no money to print their 
reports, and they came to us and said, “ We will furnish you 
the data if you will do the printing ; we have no money to «lo thie 
printing,” and by order and by resolution we obtained, the com 
mittee obtained, the money to do that printing; we printed the’ 
reports and they are in the hearings, and the information given 
by them shows the amount of difference in cost of the production 
of magnesite in this country and abroad, and their repor 
the best of evidence that the rates of duty as new recommende 
in this bill are not adequate to give a sufficient amount of }ro- 
tection to offset the difference between the present cost of pro- 
duction in this country and abroad. 

Mr. RAKER. The one the gentleman 
amended bill of the committee? 

Mr. FORDNBY. Yes, reduces the rates from a 
quarter per pound to three-quarters of 1 per cent. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it the gentleman’s opinion that the bil! 
fore the House with the suggested amendments provides s 
ficient to give these people a chance? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is barely adequate to protect the indus 
especially under present conditions. The lowest estimate 
the cost of production of dead-burned magnesite in this coul! 
is shown by the Northwest Magnesite Co. as $21.07 per ton at 
the mines in the States of Washington and California. Tlie 
freight per ton of magnesite from those mines to the Atlantic 
coast, dead-burned magnesite, used in making magnesite brick. 
is $16.15 per ton. arif 


’ 


ra 


i 


alludes to 


cent and a 


The average cost of production, the I 





1919. 


Commission shows, is $25.18 per ton at the mines, the Maximum 
cost of production being $28.43 per ten. 

sut, as before stated, the average of $25.13 is the cost of pro- 
duction at the mines. Adding to that $16.15 freight makes 
$41.28 delivered in the East in competition with imported mag- 
That is the actual cost shown by the Tariff Commission 
and producers. 

Mr. RAKER. One other question: That rate will not make 
it a prohibitory rate, so that the other magnesite may not be 
shipped to this country? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no, let to the gentleman. I 

ant to point eut to the gentleman and Members of the House 
what an insignificant additional charge that amounts to per ton 

f steel if all the duty provided for in this bill, $15 per ton, 

added to the cost to the consumer of steel. Three and 
hree-quarter cents per ton, which is a little more than a 3-cent 
stage stamp, on a ton of steel is the additional cost if all the 
st is added to the cost of production, I say. Now, let me goa 
ttle further and show how insignificant that additional cost is 
he consumer, and I do not believe any man, Democrat or Re- 
bliean, Can vote against these rates because of the additional 

t to the consumer when I give you this illustration. Sup- 

se this additional duty is added to the cost to the ultimate 

sumer of steel, say a mechanic, a carpenter, for a saw or a 

ner or a plane bit er chisel, such tools as the mechanic uses. 
ould have to use 500 pounds of sueh tools before the cost 
vould be J and the average carpenter does not use 

1) pounds of steel in tools in all his natural life. The laboring 

pay 3-cent tax on water, yet the gentle- 

n from North Carolina does net want the steel companies to 

8 cents per ton of steel which this tariff would impose upon 

One cent additional cost for 500 pounds of steel 
his bill provides for if all this cost is added to the cost of 
e production ef steel. 
Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yi 
r. FORDNEY. I will. 
Ir. BLANTON. ‘Then, as I understand it, the gentleman con- 
ds that these measures are not popgun measures? 
\ir. FORDNEY. Absolutely, no; they affect our most 
ndustries. 
BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, | make the of 
t is improper for a Member of the House take 
a definite fixed opinion expressed by a United States Sen- 
‘om Pennsylvania. 


nesite. 


me say 





cent, 


: 
pays a a glass of soda 


eld? 


LTE} } err 


order 


issue 


puoi | 


to 


CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s point of erder is over- 
} 

RAKER. One more question and then I am through. 

; the approximate amount of revenue that we will obtain 


‘tue of this legislation? 


FORDNEY. Why. my good friend, it would depend, of 
se, upon the amount of magnesite imported. 
\ir. RAKER. I know. 
Ir. FORDNEY. Now, | think the gentleman is going to vote 


me, and I want to agree with him and treat 
entleman is from California and my friend. 

RAKER. I am seeking information. 

FORDNEY. And magnesite is produced in your district. 
RAKER. But I am seeking information. 

FORDNEY. I know the gentleman is and here the 
to get it. You come to the right source to get it. It would 
d absolutely upon the amount of magnesite imported from 
d, the number of tons. Now, if we imported all the mag- 
. we used, and we use 300,000 tons a year, you can figure 
half this amount to be dead-burned or calcined, and at $15 
would be $2,250,000 if we imperted ail ef it. If this bill 
ies a law I promise my good friend that the mines in his 


him nicely. 


is 


California will run and will furnish magnesite to 
eople of this country, if this bill becomes a law as it is 


vritten 
RAKER. Well, it isa war measure. 
l“ORDNEY. It is absolutely a war measure, 
crat can afferd to vote for it, and I know the 
“00d Demoerat. 
PURNELL. 
FORDNEY. [I will. 
PURNELL. I am very much interested in what the gen- 
is how saying, and really his diseussion has answered 
r of questions I wanted to put to him. There is a 
oncern, perhaps the largest one in my district, the user 
ishesite. I have had considerable correspondence with 
oncern about this very bill, and I would like te know 
(he gentleman has got to say with reference to the state- 
made by them te me that the local production of mag- 
iS greatly inferior to that produced abroad. 
r. rene pers All the party that wrote the 
ette) 


and a good 
gentleman 


. 


gentleman yield? 


Will the 





gentleman 
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has got to do is to read the reports of the Tariff Com- ! 
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he Bureau of Mines, and the Geological Survey nd 
tread the testimony or hearings before the Ways and Mea 
} Committee, which will show him that there is no magnesi 
produced in the werld superior to that which is produced in 
the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr, COADY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. COADY. I want to say to the gentleman that I receive 
quite a number of telegrams and letters from magnesite-briel 


manufacturers, both in Maryland and in eastern Pennsylvania, 
to the effect that the passage of this bill will put them out of 
business, confiscate their property, which would not be fitted for 
the manufacture of any ether brick but magnesite brick, and 
throw out of employment hundreds of men. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will answer the gentleman. The American 
Refractories Co., which Mr. Allen is vice president, who ap 
peared befo1 unittee, is one of the owners of a magnesi 
mine in Austria, and he states that he and his associates h 
$2,000,000 invested over there. That was the only opposition 


of 


) . ? 
Oo our Col 





this bill except some people who are manufacturers of ste« 
and when the facts were known those steel men were induced 
to come here and protest against the passage of this bil 
through the infinence of manufacturers of magnesite brick 

Now the zg tleman, Mr. Allen, s incorrect when he say 
that if this bill passes that will be the result. I am not 
ferring to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Coapy] W ho 
ever wrote to you misinformed you. Mr. Allen testified befor 
the committee that he had sold Austrian magnesite, delivered a 
Phiiadelphia, dead-burned magnesite, for $15.75 per ton. 1 
not be produced for that sum in this country, and if we do 
not give adequate protection magnesite will not be produced 
| here, and the magnesite will come from abroad, as it did heft 
the war from Austria. 

I say there ne opposition to this bill except from th 





who make magnesite brick. Now, let me tell you what prote 
tion thev have in existing laws. It was shown that magnesit: 
brick were selling a few weeks ago for $450 per thousand j 


requires five tons of burned magnesite 
magnesite brick: 3450 a thousand, then, is a duty of 10 pe 

eent ad valoren imported magnesite brick; and it was 
stated before our committee by Mr. Allen that not a brick had 


on 


been imported inte this country for 20 years or more. Why 
Because of the adequate protection given to the manufact 
of magnesite brick in this country. 

Now the the brick manufacturers—are asking for eo 
trade on their material, which is burned magnesite, not 
only because it is their raw material, but it is also hecaus 
they are the owners of extensive magnesite mines in Austri: 
and they do not want to be deprived of the right to impo 
free of duty their Austrian magnesite. 

Now, gentlemen, the protection given here is $75 on e1 ¢ 


burned magnesite to make a thousand brick, and the magnesit« 
brick manufacturers have a monopoly. They say : 
the protection afforded them does not permit of the 





So. Hey 


importation 





of any magnesite brick. Therefore when they are asking f 
protection on their finished product and demanding free tra: 
Pon the ra material, they are inconsister no matter to 
political party they belong. 

Mr. COADY Is the gentleman in a position t t 


of these industries employs the 





the greater amount of capital invested? 

Mr. FORDNEY Just which industries do you refer 

Mr. COAD\ The owners the mines or the i 
facturers in the Kast 

Mr. FORDNEY I rather think the ifacturers of « 
burned magnesite have more employees laps, t] t 
who produce the brick. 

Mr. COADY. And more capital invested? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not remember as io that 9 ot 
think they have. I can not answer accurately 
therefore I will not attempt to say what is 
capital invested in the brick factories. 

Mr. COADY. But the passage of th luw will afl 
greater number of men? 

Mr. FORDNEY Well, I am in of the enactment of 
this bill. ‘They—the brick men-——complain because the iff 
Commission did not go to them for information lam cou 
to read a letter from the American Refractories Co., ‘ 
reply by Mr. Page, vice chairman of the Tariff Commission 
The magnesite-brick manufacturers complain because 
resentative of the Tariff Commission came before o1 com- 


mittee and gave the eost of production at the mines it 
country and did not go to the brick manufacturers for si 
| information. Why, in the name ot was it necessary 


for the Tariff Commission to go to the brick manu turers 


rooUnessS, 
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to find out what it costs to produce dead-burned magnesite in 
the State of California or in the State of Washington? 

Mr. COADY. The gentleman will pardon me; but does the 
gentleman think that the mere charge that it will put them 
out of business is correct ? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, their opposition is absolutely selfish, 
because of their interest in the magnesite mines in Austria. If 
tariff rates are put into effect it will not cripple the 
brick industry in the United States at all. And if I am called 
upon to protect capital in two places, American capital invested 
in the United States, employing all American labor, or American 
capital invested in Austria, employing foreign labor, it is my 
duty, as I see it, to protect the home industry first of all, whether 
or not it injures the other capital invested abroad. [Applause.] 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. I believe my colleague 
stated that we have an unlimited quantity in sight? 

Mr. FORDNBY. The Tariff Commission, the Bureau of 
Mines, and the Geological Survey show that we have enough 
raw material in the United States right now in sight to furnish 
4),000 tons of dead-burned magnesite per year for from 25 to 
ou vears, 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. 
destroying the men who use their product? 


these 


has 


Are the miners interested in 
Do they want to 


drive them out of business? Do they want them to stay in 
business? 
Mr. FORDNEY. My good friend, there is one great trouble 


about magnesite mines in this country. They are located in the 
West, and the center of consumption is east of the Mississippi 
River, and the high cost of freight from the Pacific coast east 
is of great concern to the magnesite producers in this country. 
That is one of the great obstacles to overcome, but there is a 
higher rate charged upon burned magnesite per ton from the 
Pacitie coast east than is charged on many other products, and 
especially if they are imported articles from the Orient. An 
advantage has been given in the rates fixed by the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads on nearly all imported goods from the Orient 
as against the domestic manufactures; up to and as great as 60 
per cent reduction on freight rates on some imported articles, as 
compared with domestic-made products of like character. 

Let me say to the gentleman from California that on a carload 
of wool from San Francisco or any other Pacific-coast port to 
Boston, the wool market of the United States, the freight is $500 
a car on a 20-ton carload of wool, plus 3 per cent internal-revenue 
tax, or $15, a total of $515 on a carload of wool if imported; but 
on a carload of the domestic wool produced in Nevada, Utah, or 
Wyoming the freight is $1,119.70 for the same number of tons, 
almost exactly double the freight, for a haul of 500 to 800 miles 
shorter than the imported wool from coast ports. And what is 
true of wool is true of pretty nearly everything else named in the 
order. There are 483 items of freight on which there is a re- 
duction of freight on the imported article, lower rates given 
than on the domestic article. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will permit a sug- 
sestion right there with reference to the interrogatory as to 
whether this bill will put the brickmakers out of business, the 
zentleman is quite correct in saying that the brickmakers over 
in Austria will be put out of business but not in the United 
States, 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The brickmakers of this country im- 
ported something over 14,000 tons, and the rate they paid for 
it was something like $48 a ton. The present prices will not be 
increased by this bill over what they have been paying. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The American brickmaker will not be hurt 
at all by this bill; only the Austrian mines will be hurt. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They will pay just the same as they 
paid before. They will have just as much chance to make money 
as they had before in the brickmaking business. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; and our hope and belief is that if we 
give adequate protection to the magnesite industry in this coun- 
try, in due time the price of magnesite will be reduced, and all 
the magnesite necessary to furnish our industries which use 
magnesite brick will be preduced in this country. But there is 
crave fear, I will say to you, of putting out of commission by 
the passage of this bill the owners of magnesite mines over in 
Austria. Do not forget that, please. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

I yield to the gentleman from California. 
While the gentleman’s statement is correct as to 
San Francisco to Boston on the 


Mr. FORDNEY. 
Mr. RAKER, 
the extra freight charged from 
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domestic article over and above that charged on the imported 
article, we took it up about six months ago in regard to rice pro 
duced in the Sacramento Valley and the rice that was imported. 
and the Railroad Administration advised us that they woul 
change that and make the rate on both the same. Have not the 
other articles also been changed by the Railroad Administration ° 

Mr. FORDNEY. The last order that went out was on the 
29th day of May, when the Director General of Railroads low- 
ered the rates of freight on 483 imported articles, but made no 
change, no reduction whatever, on the domestically produced 
articles, 

Mr. RAKER. Is that differential still in force? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is still in effect, and from New Orleans 
to points in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee on 
certain articles, not on all but on two things which I can remem- 
ber, the freight is 264 cents per hundred pounds for the domesti: 
made article and 164 cents per hundred pounds on the same 
article if imported, which is an absolute discrimination agains; 
the American-made article. Yesterday there were two very in 
telligent railroad men in my oflice, men for whom I have the 
highest regard, and I asked them why this was so, and the 
frankly stated that they did not know. It is done, however. | 
asked them if they could justify a higher rate for a short hau! 
than for a long haul, and they admitted they could not and no 
man alive could, but they knew that those discriminations were 
in existence. Oh, gentlemen, this is a matter of great importance 
to us all and should be corrected. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Is it foreign influence on the 
rate makers which has produced this discrimination ? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I asked a representative of the Railroad 
Administration who it was that was asking for these reduced 
rates, and he said it was the importers. I asked him, “ What 
did the domestic producer have to say about it?” He replied, 
“T don’t know, sir. Wedid not consult him. But,” he said, “ the 
domestic producer is not injured, because we did not change his 
rate.” I answered, “ Why, good Lord, man, you do injure him, 
because you give his foreign competitor a better rate than you 
give him. Therefore you greatly injure him and assist in put- 
ting him out of business.”” Gentlemen, those are the rates. 

Now, let me give you some concrete facts about this industry. 

The commercial value and importance of magnesite is due to 
its unusual quality of resistance of great heat without fusion, 
and fully 90 per cent is used for refractory purposes, principally 
for the lining ef open-hearth steel furnaces, electric furnaces, 
and in copper and lead furnaces. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


The mineral magnesite contains carbon and oxygen and 
magnesium, the chemical symbol being “ MgCOs;.” When cal- 
cined or burned the carbon is driven off with some of the 


oxygen as carbon dioxide, “ CO:,” leaving the oxide of mag- 
nesium, “ MgO,” which is known in the trade as burned mag- 
nesite, which unquestionably is the best-known material for 
furnace linings. 

Magnesite is also mixed with various substances and use| 
in the form of a cement in the plastic-flooring trade. It 
quickly and produces very satisfactory results. About 10 per 
cent of the domestic consumption is used in the flooring tra’e 

Like graphite, there are two forms of magnesite—crysta!line 
and amorphous. Crystalline magnesite has long been 
sidered the best available material for furnace bottoms. Before 
the war it came from Austria, but during the war important 
supplies were developed in the State of Washington. Mas- 
nesite is strictly a key industry, and its great importance to 
America’s industrial independence was most strongly impressed 
upon us by the recent World War. 

The most important deposits of magnesite in the world, oul 
side of the United States, are in Austria and Greece. ‘The 
Austrian material, as above stated, is crystalline, and in this 
respect is comparable with that of Stevens County, Wash. 1 he 
Grecian material is amorphous and resembles that of California. 

Aceording to the testimony of Dr. Manning, of the Bureau 
of Mines, the world’s consumption of magnesite is 500,000 tons 
annually, of which the United States consumes 70 per cent 
Before the war approximately 96 per cent of the material used 
in the United States was imported, and 95 per cent of the 
imports came from Austria. 

The amount of magnesite used per ton of steel is estimated by 
Dr. Manning to be from 3 to 7 pounds and to average 5 pounds. 
Dr. Manning gives the cost of magnesite brick during the 
spring of this year as $450 per thousand, or $90 per ton, 
indicating that magnesite brick weigh 5 ton per thousand. 
The recent price of grain magnesite is given as from $46 to $48 
per ton in Pittsburgh and Chester, Pa. Five pounds of graia 


sets 


con. 
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ignesite would cost about 124 cents, while that amount of 
hrieck would cost about 17 cents. Therefore the value of 
ionesite per ton of steel is somewhere between 124 and 17 


nts. 


e] With better methods of production, which the domestic 
roducers claim are being worked out, the cost will be reduced. 


if the entire duty proposed by the bill in question—three- 
urths of a eent per pound on dead-burned magnesite—is 
dded to the cost, and experience tells us that such will not be 
e case, the added cost per ton of steel would be 3} cents. 
\hove all things, American industries in an important matter 

this character want a dependable source of supply. That 


America. The eost is infinitesi- 
The opposition to the bill is from the people 
invested in Austrian magnesite. The shortage 


irce of supply should be in 
conmnent. 
» have mouey 


} 
ill 
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this measure. And no one knows what dangers we may run as to 
our supplies being cut off. ‘This seems to me a wise measure—it may 
a vital measure—and I hope for its early passage. 
Cordially, yours, 
FRANKLIN K, LAN? 
WAS TIE NORTITWEST MAGNESITE CO. A MONOPOLY? 
Government reports show that in 1917 65 mines produced 


316,000 tons. Northwest Magnesite Co. in 1917 produced 60,000 
tons, or only 19 per cent of total production. 


Government reports for 1918 show total production of 211,000 
tons. Northwest Magnesite Co. produced 80,000 tons in that 

ar, or only 35 per cent of total production. 

The State of California in 1917-1918 produced a= create 


nrines in State of Washington. 
OWNERSHIP OF AMERICAN MINES 


amount than 


nagnesite was embarrassing to America during the war. Government reports show 8,000,000 tons proven magnesite in 
fhe shortage foreed prices to abnormal levels. This legisla- | United States. 
{ is a matter of national welfare and defense. Let us now Northwest Magnesite Co. owns only 1,000,000 tons, or 12 
ok to the encouraging of the domestic industry fostered dur- | per cent of available magnesite. Eighty-seven and one-half per 
the war and avoid the possibility of embarrassme nt to the | cent, or 7,000,000 tons, owned and controlled by 64 mines in 
Nution at some future date. California and Washington, according to Government reports, 
rhe competition of Austria is now at hand. According to a | in none of which has Northwest Magnesite Co. any stock or 
iter I reeeived from the Department of Commerce, 900 tons of | other financial interest. 
\ustrian magnesite arrived at a port in New York during the | A company which only owns 12) per cent of supply and neve) 
jonth of August, 1919. <A letter from the Shipping Board, also | produced more than 35 per cent of total United States produ 
received in to-day’s mail, indicates that space in ships returning | tion ean not be a monopoly. 
fron European ports will be available for the shipment of | 
gnesite. T now read three letters bearing on this subject: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF TOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Washington, September 1919. 


Josevi W. FOrRDNEY, 
Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 
flouse of Representatives, City. 
DEAR MR. ForDNEY: With further reference to your inquiry regard- 


mports of magnesite, 
month of 
port 
d 


I take pleasure in advising you that during 

August 324 tons of Austrian magnesite were entered at 
New York. In addition, 591 tons Austrian magnesite 

New York on August 25, but the entry was not completed 

and the statistics will included in the September 

nent of imports. The Bureau of Customs Statistics at New York 

made an examination of the manifests of vessels arriving from 
1. during the first 25 days of September and has been unable to 
ny shipments of magnesite 
Very truly, yours, 


he of of 
in 
August 


rrive 


be 





R. 8. 


MAcELWEE, 
Aasistant Director. 


Boar, 
Neptember 


UNITED STATES 
Washington, D. C., 1919, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Referring to my letter to you of yesterday 
to a shipment of magnesite from an Adriatic or Black Sea port 
United States, I am advised by the department of shipping 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, 

The only record we have at present time was an offer of several 
onths ago for 500 tons magnesite from Trieste to Philadelphia or 
liimore for American Refractories Co., from Pittsburgh, but my un- 

tanding was that, on account of not being able to complete their 
al arrangements, that the amount offered was cut down or later 
led. The steamship Fort Pitt Bridge was named some time in 
to handle this cargo on a return trip from Black Sea port. The 
for this trip now shows that the ship handled 1,300 tons 
at $20 per ton, consigned to the National City Bank of 
being discharged at Philadelphia.” 

known in this office if magnesite and manganese ore are 
id the same material. However, ships are dispatched to the Euro- 
ports in question, and space for the shipment of this material 
e available on most of ships returning from there. 

an be of any further assistance to you, please command. 
Respectfully, yours, 


SHIPPING 
_ 
wfy 


MC 


inese 
York, 


not 


E Hi. E. MANGHUNS, 

Examiner, Division of Regulations. 

W. ForDNEY, 

Ways and Means Committee, 
ITouse of Representative 


JOSEPH 
arwan 
City. 


s 


\pril 27, 1918, during the discussion of the bill introduced 
loster—H. R. 11259, “A bill to provide further for the 
nal security and defense by encouraging the production, 

erving the supply, and controlling the distribution of those 

iuetals, and minerals which have formerly been largely 
ted, f which there is or may be an inadequate supply.” 
proposed a licensing system, Secretary Franklin K. Lane, 
Departinent the Interipr, wrote a letter to Speaker 
aus follows (see CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 5713, vol. 


oth Cong., 2d sess.) + 


by 


Mr 


of 


THE SECRETARY OF 
Washington, 


rH® 
dD. C., 


INTER 
April 


LOR, 

27, 1918. 
i 

ake 


P CLARK, 
of the House 


Mr. SPEAKER: 


? 


of Representatives, 
The Foster bill, which 
one that should receive the support of those who wish 
country made as self-sufficient as possible at this time. 
id we use ships to bring minerals to America which are to be 
but which have not been developed because of the cheap- 
which they heretofore have been produced in distant coun- 
lis is the insistent question which seems to me to f ully justify 















is now befor you, 
» me 
+} 


n 


Ik 


LVITI 403 


D6, | 


AUSTRIAN MONOPOLY. 


Hearing, page 21, under Sources of supply, shows Austria 
production in control of three companies: (1) Carl Spater, 
Coblenz, Germany; (2) General Refractories Co., an Amer 


™> 
‘ 


ican company, with mines in Hungary 
fractories Co., an American company, 


; (3) the American 
with mines in Ausirin. 


| 

| These companies have enjoyed world monopoly of refractory 
| magnesite, and this world monopoly makes United States de 
pendent upon Austria if American mines are unable to operate. 
QUALITY OF AMERICAN MAGNESIT# 

Hearing, part 2, pages 214-215. Letter fronr Harbison-Walke: 
Refractories Co., largest users of magnesite in United States, 
introduced in testimony of Bureau of Mines, states: “As to 
the quality of the Washington magnesite in comparison with 
the Austrian magnesite, we have substituted it for the Aus 


trian materials for every purpose for which we have used or 


sold the Austrian magnesite, either in the manufacture 01 
steel, copper, or other metals. We believe it is impossible to 
make an exact comparison between the Washington and tl. 
Austrian magnesite, and can see no conclusive evidence thai 
the Washington is inferior to the Austrian. Some of the 
largest consumers of magnesite for steel making have told 
us that the Washington magnesite as now produced is as gvod 
as the Austrian. tecords made during the past few years 
ean not be absolutely relied upon unless it is known precisely 


what material was used in the manufacture. Brick have only 
been manufactured exclusively from Washington magnesite 
since the middle of 1918, and there were considerable 
of older material on hand to be worked up.” 

Prior to the war no magnesite was mined in the United States 
for refractory purposes. 

It was necessary to learn how 
lent of that produced in Austria, 
sinee 1888. 

Not until 1918 was problem of making 
equal to Austrian solved. 

Since then material is equal or superior to Austrian. 


stocks 


to make an article the equiva 
which had been in the industry 


American magnesit 


Northwest Magnesite Co. spent a million dollars to solve this 
question when country demanded magnesite for war and now 
should not be penalized for its efficiency. 
PRESENT PRODUCTION, 
All mines were shut down at time of hearing. 
| Since hearing only Northwest Magnesite Co. operating, as 
was the only property to receive orders large enough to reope! 
| mine. 
|} All other properties awaiting outcome of tariff to build plants 
| as efficient as that of the Northwest Co. to treat their ore 
Austrian magnesite now being imported; and what American 
| mine would make capital investment to build improved facilities 
| unless tariff given? 
ORTIIWEST MAGNESITE CO OSTS. 
Sworn statements show average cost American producers $25 
and that Northwest Co. produced for $21. Method of depletion 


and depreciation accounts shown to be in accordance with Treas 
ury Department instructions. 


| 
i 


American Refractories Co. 
1. Claimed costs excessive by innuendo. They used propo 
sition of Refractory Co. to Northwest Co. to buy their property, 
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Which proposition was refused, us basis of calculating Northwest A At propenes tariff of $15 a ton, this means a revenue loss for July and 
a fs Aug $33,285. oe 
costs This is too absurd for argument. 5 nee ty prepared magnesite, value $596 —_ 

‘ ed = a . : Ze te nme , : medicinaiy prepare agnesite, value 4096, received in J , 

-. Used supposed information of one of the ir laborers, em- | 4 tons of medicinally prepared magnesite, valuc 1, 946, received in a 
ploved by Northwest Co., to calculate costs. This laborer never | - — 
had access to records. 8 N , s ; : 2, G42 

8. Claime anager of Northwe Co. state naterial could Note.—First importations from Austria appear in August, dy ing 

+d : — d oa r as , abet "7 ae d mat PaaS ce which month 915 tons, at a value of $23,989, were imported, or approxi. 
be nude for $15,000, “This statement referred to operating €X- | mately two-thirds of total importations of magnesite during August 

t é > 4s , 


penses, not to his total costs, which he has sworn were $21. 1919, averaging $26.21 per ton. 
4. Claimed Northwest Co. had contract which would have Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 
compelled them to have sold for less than sworn costs. There Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I merely want to say with re. 
spect to the bill to which Secretary Lane refers that it was 
ho mutterial had ever been produced and cost was unknown. | ryshed through the House under a special rule, with the view 
Che Magnesite Co, gave Refractories Co. the right to make sell- | of supplying the country with the needed special ores referred 
ing price, with moral understanding that Refractories Co. would | to at that time. 


Was Clause in contract that gave opportunity to cancel contract 
if selling price was below cost, and when this contract was made 


\ 


not sell material ut a price to cause the mine a loss. Contract Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; and you and I voted for it, as every. 
was canceled when Refractories Co. endeavored to sell for less | pody in the House did. rf 
amount than mine could afford to sell for. | Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 
COST OF MAGNESITE PER TON OF STEEL, | Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 
live pounds of dead-burned magnesite is average used in Mr. RAKER. | Irrespective of what you may eall it, that 
Tariff of three-fourths | kind of legislation ought to be enacted, and it ought to e) 


making open-hearth high-grade steel. 


cent per pound will therefore only increase cost per ton of steel | tinue to be enacted as long as war materials are needed. 


3] cents. This is so trivial that no steel company would oppose Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

this tariff on account of excessive increase in their cost of | Mr. RAKER. Then what is the use of camouflaging about it? 

production Mr. FORDNEY. What is the use of talking about its being 
NATIONAL POLICY. | “ popgun, squirt-gun, air-gun tariff bills’? It is essential to the 


welfare of 100,000,000 people, and if we ever have a war we 
could not succeed without the raw material so absolutely neces 
sary. 
Mr. Allen, of the Refractories Co., wrote a letter to the 
LASTIC MACNESITE—-CEMENT. Tariff Commission complaining very bitterly because Mr. G. (. 
ad Sa a ed cs Riddell, who is connected with the commission, appeared be- 
Ally ob jee tion to the tarifi by oxychlor ide-cement manufac- fore the Ways and Means Committee and gave information as 
—— ba get cia enna in making flooring, will be due to the to the cost of production of magnesite in this country. He 
fact that they thought a S20 tariff was to be put upon this | criticized Mr. Riddell sarcastically, and said about the Tariff 
1 aterial, and that this S25 a ton would be added by the Ameri- Commission in so many words, “ If this is your policy to foster 
can miners to the cost per ton. : rhe flooring manufacturers are some particular industry without seeking ‘further information 
at present enjoying a zood business at the present prices, and than was done in this ‘case the purpose for which you were 
the idea of putting a tariff on magnesite is to permit the opera- created fails.” . 
tions of the American mines so that they can sell at the present Mr Riddell writes to the chairman of the Tariff Commission 
prices. The tariff is to equalize the cost between Austria and the a ‘letter explaining exactly sient E he did sont what he said 
United States, and if the American manufacturers should in- | jorore our committee, and Mr. Page, the chairman, xends on 
Pebenr ay their present selling price the plastic people would buy | the original letter from Mr. Riddell, together with a copy of 
oe rie tof the} ae a ae co ead in | Mr. Allen’s letter. I want to ask gentlemen of the House 
e Seen ae eee, tens Oe Se see seipeclie Se Easeree BFS used i | question. Mr. Allen complains because Mr. Riddell pointed out 
the plastic trade. Page 19 of hearings shows that in 1912 only | the cost of production 
114 tons were imported from Greece out of a total of 103,000, He went to the producers of magnesite—not to the manufa: 
and that in 1913 only 1,605 tons were imported out of a total of | turers of magnesite brick, who never produced a ound ‘of 
172,000 tons. This makes it appecens that the amount of im- Magnesite in “this country, but he went to i iat of 
Bonen used for flooring - a insignificant as a to be a factor in Mines and to the Geological Survey for some of his informa 
defeating legislation intended to protect over 90 per cent of the tion long before the Committee on Ways and Means gave 2 
production of a war essential mineral. The flooring people have hon ring vost this bill. He comes back ond alain ae to Mr 
admitted it would be to their advantage to have an American | Allen that Mr. Allen is in error tien he aeeeamane him. Mr. 
industry developed and felt a $10 tariff would be sufficient. If the | Riddell : I aide peers bo ans tak Bie. Allan planed out ~ ot 
proper tarifi ix placed on magnesite, American mines can furnish — bo mine stobemetitn: aiens Mr Riddell’s elcdes beteee 
the material required of the same quality as previously | ou, committee which are not correct. 


Steel companies should desire this material produced in United 
States at increase to them of only 3% cents per ton of steel, if 
only as a matter of insurance that, in the chaotic condition of 
the world, they may have a sure supply of this essential material. 


cf 


Imported | m ‘ . > s ‘ 
' \RIFY WILL REDUCB crerTs. | Now, I want to ask you if you think for a minute that Mr, 

ie ae hp : hs ; Alien, vice president of the Austrian magnesite mines, vic 

\ tarift will stimulate research and the endeavor to produce president of the American Magnesite Brick Co., would have 

9 


iisnesite cheaper than at present, rather than to have any effect | complained if Mr. Riddell had criticized the producers ot 
of increasing present costs. ‘This applies to both plastic used | magnesite and lauded to the skies Mr. Allen’s mines over it 

ement and to refractory timenesite, Austria? Oh, no. Mr. Allen is selfish, absolutely selfish; went 
out of his way to criticize an honest man for giving valuable in 


Importation ( magnesite for July and fuguat, 1919 
Com | by the Bureati of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- | formation to Congress that we may act wisely. He gave such 
ment of Commerce. | __ | information as is correct. no matter whose industry it hit or 
Total | Value benefited, no matter whose industry it discriminated against. 
Country. | Ton be | Value | I assure you that the Tariff Commission did not discriminat 
against the American institution. They are Americans, Demo 
io oan | erats, high-grade gentlemen, honorable, fair, unbiased in their 
Ps \ Canad 45 $1, 437 $31.97 | Statements. T will put in the Recorp the information given 
ermon thu ° ) 4 Ol, i | 
St Lawrence do 227 5.746 | 25.49 | by both. 
suffalo do.. 435 | 10,512 | 24.17 | UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Michigan ! 50 1,625 32.50 | Washington, October 1, Ll’ 
wee | seeen | aoe ea | Dear Mr. ForpNey: It would appear from the discussion of oe 
ne 19, 320 25.54 | ber 30 on magnesite bill No, 5218 on the floor of the House that t “yr 
ponents of the measure intend to discuss at some length a briet MI 
- ; sd surke, submitted during the tariff hearings before the Ways and Meur 
; 97 ge 34. 9S Committee in which he endeavored to establish the fact thal 
a, _.. a 10 1150 a. | Tariff Commission testimony was of a prejudiced nature unduly 5 
ast aie 324 3’ 493 96 99 | the American producers. j . ; on” 
- ee 591 | 215° 496 29899 | In order that you may have as full information on this mati oe 
Michies ; ' cian “a0 | 2 ann 40, 00 can give, I am inclosing a copy of a letter of July 50 received 0", oN 
, Mee ee 30 3’ O15 | 37 gg | Subject from the American Refractories Co. and Mr, Riddell's PN sae 
i | 8 | August 12 to the points raised. These you may find usef! 10 
“9 , 19879 | course of the coming discussion of this measure, 
1, 462 a1, 108 } _ 10 Yours, very truly, : ba . 
‘ “ <a ae yearn THOMAS WALKER Pat t 
i d te 2, 219 60, 428 27. 24 Acting Chairman 


Hon, JoserpH W. ForpNey, ~ 
: House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 






1919. 
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{American Refractories Co., general offices, Union Arcade mettaten, | same to a sufficient number of well-informed persons rhe conference 


Pittsburgh, Pa.] 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 30, 1919. 
TNITED STATES TARIFE COMMISSION, 
Mr. WiP.1aAM M. STevart, Secretary, Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Sir: I herewith acknowledge receipt of your letter of July 7, 
which I find on my return home to-day. 

I wish to call the Tariff Commission’s attention to the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means as regards bill H, R. 5218, and 
weld June 16 and 17. 

1 wish that the Tariff Commission would read carefully the testimony 
of your Mr, Guy ©, Riddell, set forth on pages 9, 51, 100, 106, 135, and 
143 of the printed report. 

While Mr. Riddeli was so busy in getting the costs from the other 
manufacturers, we would like to know why he never even asked us for 
the costs frem our European works or our American operations in Cali- 
fornia and Harper, Ohio. 

At these hearings, at which Mr. Riddell was in attendance virtually 
all the time, one would think that he held a brief from the Northwest 
Magnesite Co., and as we know that the Tariff Commission represents 

| citizens of the United States, we can not help but feel that the 
ictions of Mr. Riddell in this particular hearing will have a tendency to 
show that the Tariff Commission is not getting out all the facts on dif- 

‘rent subjects if Mr. Riddell’s work is representative of the commis- 
sion’s efforts. 

it came out in this hearing that Mr. Riddell went over the commis- 
sion’s report with Mr. Thayne, of the Northwest Magnesite Co., and we 
wonld have only been too glad to give him all the information possible 
f he had even approached us. Why was it, with our knowledge of the 
magnesite business both here and abroad, we were Kept in the dark in 

spect to Mr. Riddell’s activities or object? 

[pon the writer asking him why he did not take this matter up with 
x, he advised us that he had done so in a letter. 

We flatly contradicted hm on this statement, and his later excuse 
was that he had taken up the question of chrome ore with us, and as 
we had not replied to this letter concerning chrome ore, be thought we 
would not be interested in magnesite; and we can only leave to your 
imagination as to what one must think of such an answer on the part 
f any representative of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Riddell’s pronounced activities, in the interest of the Northwest 
Magnesite Co., was such that we think that his actions deserve the 
l i investigation by your commission, if you expect the commission 
to be above eriticism. 

if you will read the testimony, the Northwest Magnesite Co. shows 
a profit of $275,000 on a production of 15,000 tons, which would be 
$18.33 per ton, which, deducted from the selling price of $32, would 
leave $13.67 per net ton as the cost; and you can compare this to the 
statements as made by Mr. Riddell, who apparently was only too will- 
ng to give figures handed him by the Northwest Magnesite Co, and act 
nder their instructions. 

Feeling the way we do as regards Mr. Riddell’s actions, and having 
. great believer in a ‘Tariff Commission, we do not want to change 
ur minds until we know to what extent the commission is going to 
tand for such work as that of Mr. Riddell in this magnesite hearing. 

So awaiting your advice, we remain, 





Yours, very truly, 
AMERICAN REFRACTORIES CO., 
(Signed) KE. M, Anvey, Vice President. 
Unirep STaTes ‘TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, Auguat 12, 1919. 
M ruoMwas W. PAGE, 


Chairman 
DEAR 


United sSlaics Tariff Commission. 


In connection with Mr. FE, M. Allen’s letter of July 30 re- 
yx hearings on the magnesite industry before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, I desire to comment as follows: 

[he testimony given on pages 9, 51, 100, 106, 123, and_143 of the printed 

ort itself is perhaps the best and most conclusive reply to the various 
mments of Mr, Allen’s letter. These are, to be sure, the very passages 
mentioned by Mr. Allen in criticizing the writer's position in presenting 
the magnesite situation before the committee; but I have gone over 
his testimony with the greatest care since the American Refractories 
Coos letter was handed me for explanation, and have recalled to mind 
® ent preparation of the report, and 1 earnestly urge the com- 
n to apply its disinterested construction to the very testimony 
red to in the various paragraphs of the letter. 

aragraph 4: ** While Mr. Riddell was so busy in getting the costs 
from the other manufacturers”: The testimony repeatedy shows (under 
ross examination by Mr. KITCHIN, pp. 134 and 144) that costs were 
not solicited or obtained from any manufacturers for the Tariff Com- 
mission's report; that the latter was compiled from Government sources 
many weeks before the hearings. It happened that sworn statements 
irom the six largest American properties came to the commission through 
the Western Magnesite Association, entirely of this latter body’s initi- 
‘itive and long after the Tariff Commission's report had been compiled, 
ind these cost statements were transmitted, as a matter of course, to 
the Ways and Means Committee at the hearing. 
Miragraph 5: “At these hearings, at which Mr. Riddell was in at- 
hainee virtually all the time, one would think that he held a brief 


SIR: 


ire 
m 


the Northwest Magnesite Co., etc.’: This suggestion is purely 

‘Tatuitous, The testimony speaks for itself and should be carefully 
reviewed. There is nothing in the report that warrants this construc- 
ton on the part of Mr. Allen. The writer’s testimony at all times em- 
races a group of the six largest American producers, of which the | 
Northwest Magnesite Co. is only one, and these six are mentioned as the 
“direct result of a request (letter of May 29, p. 18 of hearing) addressed 
to Tariff Commission by the Western Magnesite Association, over 
‘ © Signature of Roy M. Bishop, authorized representative of the asso- 
iat who is also vice president of the Northwest Magnesite Co. 
. I iragraphs 6, 7, and 8: “It came out in this hearing that Mr. 
adel went over the commission's report with Mr. Thane, of the 
orthwest Co.,” ete, The commission’s practice of sending copies of 
tentatively completed reports to two or three concerns in the indus- 
ey “gt criticions 3s explained in the testimony on pages 133-134 and 
in Ape _ the available copies of this magnesite report were used up 
Geen in its distribution to five parties: 

W rge Otis Smith, Director Geological Survey. 

Y. ©. Phalen, Bureau of Mines. 


Tulare Mining Co, 

‘merican Mineral Production Co 

Northwest Magnesite Co. : 

While Without funds for printing the reports, 


} nnpice - . 
' Mssion to mer Vy type four five 


it was the custom of 
i of each and send 


ol coptes 


with Mr. Thane was simply one of many 
matter of course, have followed this custom. In the light of develop 
ments it is a matter of sincere regret to the writer that he did not 
utilize one of these reports to send to the American Refractories Co., 
taking for the purpose one of the two sent to the competing producers 
in the Washington field. The failure to do this was purely a matter 
of circumstances, coupled with the doubtless erroneous impression of 
the Refractories Co.’s indifference toward the commission's compiled 
information. This impression was due to the Refractories Co.'s at 
titude toward the commission's data on chromite. Two letters designed 
to enlist the Refractories Co.’s interest in our tariff survey were sent 
to this company. The first one, April 7, to Samuel H. Dolbear, Ameri 
ean Refractories Co., San Francisco, was followed by a similar request 
May 1, to the Pittsburgh office, upon receipt of Mr. Dolbear’s sugges 
tion that the matter should be referred to that part of their organiza 
tion. As it has not been our practice or intention, and, in fact, at 
times is impossible, to refer prepared information for criticism to all 
parties; when the magnesite material was being reviewed the Refra: 
tories (o. was not further considered. The omission now occasions 
genuine regret, but the suspicion thereby engendered wa; not war 
ranted, and it is needless to say that there was not the remotest intent 
on the part of the writer to “ keep the American Refractories Co, in the 
dark.” There were many other important companies—tUarbison 
Walker, Stowe-Fuller, and the consuming steel interests, et< that 
were not included in the mailing list. We could not hope to cover the 


conference which, 


as a 


industry until funds were available for the printing of the report in 
pamphlet form, which has been done later by the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The Refractories Co. at the hearing and since has insisted that too 
large a deduction was drawn from the chromite correspondence. On 
reviewing that correspondence the writer agrees with that crittcism 
but the conclusion was inadvertently reached These letters were 
among scores sent out and received with reference to this and other 


industries shortly before the magnesite hearing, and the writer's verbal 
statement to Mr. Allen in the committee room was made while the 
hearing was in progress and under the hurried impression that the 
subject of our correspondence with his company had been magnesite 
The writer sent to the commission office for the letter by messenger, 


so that it could be shown to Messrs. Allen and Mossman, and only 
when it was brought to the committee room later was the error 
realized—that it had been on the subject of chromite instead of mag 
nesite. This mistake was promptly and publicly acknowledged: but 


even conceding it, there was no reason to doubt that the commission's 
material had been fairly and fully scrutinized by competent authorities. 

"aragraph 10: “If vou will read the testimony, the Northwest 
Magnesite (o. shows a profit of $275,000 on a production of 15,000 
tons, which * * * would leave $13.67 per net ton as the cost, and 


you can compare this to the statement as made by Mr. Riddell, who 
apparently was only too willing to give tigures handed him by the 
Northwest Co. and act under their instructions.” This reference to 


the writer is also wholly unwarranted. The figures in the Tariff Com 
mission’s report quoted by the writer (p. 101 of hearing) were clearly 
shown (pp. 154 and 144 of hearing) to have been compiled some thre 


weeks to two months before the sworn statements of the members of 
the Western Magnesite Association (including the Northwest Co.) 
were received by the commission. No figures were “handed” to the 
writer “by the Northwest Magnesite Co.,” nor did the writer receive, 
much less follow, instructions from any other source than the Tariff 
Commission, The sworn costs of this company simply formed part ot 
the exhibit of six statements which reached the commission through 
the agency of the Western Magnesite Association. The writer has 
not so far located the section of the testimony indicating the protit 


mentioned by Mr. Allen on the 15,000 tonnage mentioned and wonlk! be 
glad to have the exact page reference to this direct or indirect 
meni. 

The writer wishes only to add an expression of his conviction 
eventually the American Refractories Co., from its own careful 
sideration of the testimony, must conclude that there has never 
the slightest intention on the part of the Tariff Commission or its 
resentatives to evade, obseure, or in any way prejudicially 
apy statement of fact whatsoever 

Respectfully submitted. 


Stace 


that 
cou 
been 
rep 
present 
G. C. RIDDELL. 

Now, I want to call attention to one other important point. 
My good friends, I have much to say, and I am going to ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks by inserting a docu- 
ment in the ReEcorp on this matter, because I want the informa- 
tion to go to the country as to the importance of this industry 
and the truth and correctness of it. 

This Magnesite Brick Co. had upon the floor the other cay a 
representative, a lawyer and a Republican. He appealed to the 
Members of this House, one by one—to the Republican Members 
of this House—to vote against this bill, while on the other side 
of the House a free trader, Mr. Herrin, of Alabama, sends 
a bill to the Ways and Means Committee asking for protection 
on graphite produced in Georgia and Alabama. Somebody has 
lost his equilibrium. TI insist that Mr. Herrin on a sound 
footing; he has by the introduction of that bill come out 
protection at iast; his eyes have been opened. 

The man on this side who would have Republicans vote against 
a protective measure, to protect American capital and American 
labor, who would labor with Republicans, arguing with them 
to vote against the protection of our institutions, in the interest 
of Austrian institutions, he being a Republican lawyer, and of 
course as such having a perfect right to represent his clients, 
reminds me very much of an old-fashioned scheol-teacher out 


is 


for 


in 
Indiana, when I was a little boy and when my father was i 
member of the school board. I heard my father tell about it 
A man came and was asking for a pesition from the school bare 


as a teacher. One of the members of the board said to hin-—l 
think it was my father—‘ My good friend, what do you teach 
to your scholars? Do you teach that the world is round or flat?’ 
He replied, “ Oh, it does not make an; to me; $ wil 
teach them whatever you wish me to,” 


difference 
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I say to you, no matter how many appeals you have from the , to-day at $300,000,000.000, and if our public debt reaches a total 
steel industries of this country, or from any other industry, you | of $30,000,000,000, which it will within the next 12 months oan 
can not afford to vote against the protection of American labor | owe but 10 per cent of our total wealth. It is a mere trifle after 
and American capital, because if you vete against this bill you | all. It is a big sum of money, but, after all, my friends, we are 
vote to sustain an Austrian industry, and Mr. Allen and his | in the best condition as to our debts of any of the nations 
associates when put on the stand do not know whether they | engaged in the European war—— 


own that property to-day or not. When asked the question, they | The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan has used ono 
said they did not know. They owned it before the war, they | hour. 
said, but they did not know whether the Austrian Govern- Mr. FORDNEY. Task unanimous consent that I may have 109 


ment had taken it away from them or not, but with the hope | minutes more, and I assure you I will not occupy more than 
that he might get those mines back, if they had been taken | that time and I may not occupy all of the 10 minutes. 

away, he comes here and appeals to the Republicans to vote for Mr. KEARNS. If the gentleman will permit, how long is this 
free trade to protect his $2,000,000 invested in magnesite mines | proceeding going to continue at this time? ’ 

over in Austria. It was stated by one gentleman that he paid Mr, FORDNEY. This concludes general debate and we aye 
his labor over there—females 20 cents per day and males from | ready to read the bill: it is a very short bill. 

50 to 60 cents per day. He disputed this statement and said Mr. KEARNS. Are we going to continue the reading of the 
that he paid them $1.10 a day. What a wonderful wage, when | bill to-night? 

the wages paid here in the magnesite mines average $4.50 for | Mr. FORDNEY. I hardly think so; I think not. I think at 
§ hours per day, while the Austrians work 10, and some say | the conclusion of my remarks I shall ask the committee to rise 
they work as much as 114 hours at 60 cents per day. and we will take up the bill on Monday or some other day for its 

Mr. Chairman, I can not permit my conscience, whether the | final disposition, if the gentleman from North Carolina is agree. 
industry be in the South or North, to vote to protect an in- | able. 
us against our own industries at home. Mr. KITCHIN. We have plenty of time; we are doing noth- 
I wish to present to the House a report made by an English | ing else; we have got nothing else to do. 
committee relating to overseas trade, which will show us what Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, we have a whole lot todo. Weare going 
we must expect from foreign trade, what we must meet, not | to pass the railroad bill, contrary to the gentleman’s statement, 
only in magnesite, but in every other product that is produced | in the next three weeks, I am quite sure. 
in Europe. Mr. KITCHIN. Iam glad you have changed your mind. 

I have here a letter which I received that is dated September! Mr. FORDNEY. I want to say that I will agree with the 
30, which the librarian was kind enough to send me. It is a gentleman that we are hand in hand to do this work well, a! 
document that he sent by special messenger because he thought though the President told us some time ago, “Do not leave 
it would be valuable information to Congress so that Congress | Washington; the condition of the country is so critical that | 
may guard against this foreign competition that is certain to come | advise you to stay here,” and when he started out on his speak 
soon. In it is contained the information that the English Gov- | ing tour and reached Columbus, Ohio, in his first speech he said 
ernment appointed a committee to work out some plan most | to the people, “I am delighted to meet you out in the open air; 
effective to capture the overseas trade of the world. I will put | for a long time I have been chafing over confinement at Wash 
it into the Recorp. It is a valuable document. There is a | ington.” 
minority report by one member of that committee. Heretofore Mr. KITCHIN. I would like to say to the gentleman—— 
the English board of trade has looked after foreign trade, and; Mr. FORDNEY. “ Because of confinement at the Capital,” 
now this committee in this report recommends that men be sent | and he has been here 30 days out of 9 months. 
to the four corners of the earth to further overseas trade and Mr. KITCHIN. As a mutter of fact, did not the President 
that those men shall come under the supervision of the English ; scare you and you stayed here, and you have been doing nothing 
consuls and other English representatives abroad, and that the | since? He made you stay here. [Laughter and applause on the 
English consuls and ambassadors shall report to the English | Democratic side.] 
board of trade, and that they are to go into every country inthe | Mr. FORDNEY. Well, we remained here, and we attended to 
world and advance the sale of English goods. They are hoping | business while the President went away on a political speaking 
to capture the markets of the world. I want to read to you at | tour; he said he wanted some bills passed to aid him in re 
this time just a portion of that report: ducing the high cost of living. We passed the bills, and what 

Apart from the above consideration, there is much to be said for re- has the administration done to lower prices? Nothing but play 
taining, at all events during the period of revival of trade, a department to the galleries. He is back now; I am sorry the poor fellow is 
which has no duty other than that of fostering British trade overseas. sick, and I hope he will get well. 

At the conclusion of my remarks I will insert the entire report. With reference to passing these tariff bills, the Senate bi 

Mr. RAKER. Might not it be a wise provision for this coun- | nance Committee passed a resolution the day before yesicrda) 
try to do the same thing? stating that they would not give consideration to these bills 

Mr. FORDNEY. Absolutely. | until the peace treaty, now before the Senate, is out of the 

Mr. RAKER. Particularly as we have loaned $10,000,000,000, | way. It may be to-morrow, or it may be in January, I do not 
and where we have surplus material, which we could send to | know. I hope they get it out of the way soon and then take up 
these people, so that they may be able to pay their debts, when | these bills, because every bill we have sent over there is one 
it will not affect the interests of America. of great importance to our people. That is why they were sen! 

Mr. FORDNEY. My friends, we will buy much merchandise | there. My good friends, let me say to you some of the producers 
from people abroad, no matter what our tariff rates may be. | of steel came before the committee and protested against an) 
We do not want to exclude the whole world from our markets. | duty at all on imported magnesite, saying that it would affect 
What we want to do is to pretect our own industries so that the their industry. They have since withdrawn their opposition, 
foreigner does not have an advantage over our people in our saying that they would not take part in this matter. They 
own markets. In the last fiseal year our importations were) have discovered that as it would only add the cost of a 
$3,095,000,000 in volume, the greatest amount of imports in the 3-cent postage stamp to a ton of steel that it is so trifling that 
history of our country. Before the war we never imported as_ it is inconsistent for them to oppose it, so they are now golns 
much as $2,000,000,000 worth in any one year. Of course the ahead on that theory. They realize the importance of sustain 
increased va'ue of those imports boosts the volume of money | ing that industry here and producing magnesite at home. It is: 
value, but it is evident to you and to me that the importations great industry, and is one of many of our great industries 
are coming from abroad greater than ever before, and what we | Gentlemen, if you will follow the hearings, you will find that 
must look after now is the flood of foreign importations, because | there is no opposition, as I have said, except from this Re- 
those people are without money, they are poor, they are in debt, | fractories Co., the people using dead-burned magnesite and 
and the only way in which they ean get money is to produce goods making brick, and the difference to them is that if this duty Is 
at home and send them abroad to get money to pay their obliga- | added to the cost of the foreign magnesite it will naturally be 
tions. They are on the verge of bankruptcy over there. Great added at the factory; and, by the way, their opposition IS well 
2 population of 45,000,000, has a public debt of founded, because they have built kilns or refractories for the 
manufacture of magnesite brick at Baltimore or Philadelphia- 
I have forgotten which; I think Baltimore—-where they intent 
to import Austrian magnesite, and unload from the vessel right 
on the docks of their own factory. Now, they will be affected ; 
but it must be remembered that after magnesite brick are olice 
manufactured they are sent from the Atiantic seaboard inland. 
and that the freight ought to be added to the cost, because | 
will be taken from the freight on the magnesite produced oll 
If these brick were manufactured in lll 


dustry across the set 


Britain, with 
nearly $40,000,000,000, practically one-half of the total value of 
all the property of Great Britain. 

Germany's public debt to-day is over $40,000,000,000, and the 
wealth of Germany is about $80.000,000,000, In other words, the 
public debt of Germany to-day is from 52 to 55 per cent of her 
total wealth. But, my good friends, while our public debt to-day 
is very great, we have 100,000,000 people to pay this debt. We 
are the wealthiest people in the world, and our wealth as shown 


by the census of 1910 was $187,500,000,000. It is estimated! the Pacific coast. 
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nois, much of this difference in cost of production would be | There would alae be an obvious danger in establishing 
wiped out. Gentlemen, I appeal to you to stand by this bill, | U2Gcr which the diplomatic and commercial representatives of tl 


, a . ; Adi | Country abroad would be acting independently and sometim 
peeause the rates are not quite sufficiently high, in my opinion, | different directions. 
to offset the difference in the cost of American and:Anustrian |; 5. The evidence ou this poin* is overwhelming, and the neces 


products, as they appear now; but we do hope that in the | = ee Oe a ee ee ee 
near future our cost of production will go down to a greater | jand Geddes (president of the board of trade), “ is essentially a foreigi 
extent than the cost of the product in Austria will be reduced, | 
nd therefore I believe that three-fourths of a cent per pound 
will be sufficient. An amendment will be offered by my good j 
riend, the gentleman from North Carolina {Mr. Krrcarrs }, | 
io reduce the duty to $5 per ton instead of $15. urgently required. We understand that the war cabinet has recent 
Failing to get favorable consideration of that amendment, he | appreved a scheme put forward by Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland. so 
will offer another to reduce it to $10, and perhaps $12.50, anything | as it relates to the development of the consular service including th 


foreign- 


office concern. and has so many functions in addition to trade th 
would be quite wrong to put it under the board of trade.” 


IMPROVEMENT OF CONDITIONS OF CONSULAR SERVICE 
6 At the same time we are convinced that an enlargement ft 


ol 


censular staff and an improvement in its training and status ai 


under the heavens to have it reduced. Then he will vote against mee to Sk aca oa psenaiy oa ones 
the bill, just as he did the other day on the dyestuffs bill. He} brought into operation as early as possible In this connection 
fought tooth and nail for the licensing feature in the bill, and | venture to add that while we appreciate the objection to sanctionin 
then when that feature of the bill was retained he voted against | {"* Payment to a particular class of civil servants of salaries free 
the bill. That is how consistent a man from North Carolina is 


we 


from income tax, we think that, in view of the rejection by the wa 
} cabinet of this recommendation, the scale ef pay will require revision 


ipon a protective-tariff measure. My good Democratic friend, COMMERCIAL DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


I pay you a high compliment. You did your level best to pull 
the Republican Party into your trap, and then pull the trap. 
{ Laughter. ] 


We also recommend the cabinet to approve the recommeudatior 
contained in Sir Arthnr Steel-Maitlond’s scheme above referred to 
the number, pay, and recruiting of commercial counse ors and 


anemia : é : : taries, but we do not consider that the preposal contained in 
Vir. KITCHIN. No. I would not do anything like that. scheme for the amalgamation of the trade-commissioner service wi 


} 

! 
Mr. FORDNEY. You would not do anything like that and | eee ee 
es om —@ es : ago es ee : i e approve the proposals contained in the same report for pet 

] t us know it be fore you accomplishe d your purpose. | interchange between the stoffs of the department at home 
Mr. KITCHIN. If was referring to gentlemen who had op- } consular and commercial diplomatie services abroad 

nosed the bill as un-American. I thought it was undemocratic. | 


BOARD OF TRADE ATTACHES 
\ir. FORDNEY. Some gentlemen desire that we finish the 








naval and military matters) shal) net ently be attached to the staf 


of the Briti rover > ‘Gov > gani i ° > a . . 
f the British Government on overnment Organization for the of the British ambassador, but shall also be under for 


ement of Overseas Trade and Commerce’ may have interest for | 





n-office contre 


7. We have nsidered a proposal male by the president of thy 
bill to-night, but I know it is getting late, and gentlemen are | beard of trade that permanent board of trade attachés should i 
; ‘ tire y 5 a wee, wesleen ners | posted to British embassies in foreign countries, on the analog ‘ 
d—more tired now, no doubt, than they were when I began | the existing naval and military attachés, We are unable to agree 1 
to speak. I will suggest presently that the committee rise. ; this suggestion We «are of opinion that, as has been strongly repr 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, j sented to us by all the witnesses familiar with conditions in foreig 
Washington, September 29, 1919 | capitals, it is essential that all British officials permanently stationed 
. 1. tee : . ; } in foreign countries (other than these concerned entirely with pure 
My Diak Mr. Forpxey: The accompanying report of the special comi- | : : idee es 
| 
: rathnts.of weut.¢ it ; We think that any other arrangement world only produce frictior 
1. eee nat ai at pa tee and misunderstanding, and would hamper the work of such official 
; ting « may prov i ay hes “a a | in their relations with the Government of the country in which th 
Very truly, yours, APPLETON P. C. GRIFFIN, | were stationed Moreover, if board of trade tta hés were » 1 | 
Chief Assistant Librarian. i 7 : . c a, ale a ae : 


. . } pointed to collect and classify the commercial] intelligence obiaii 

llon. JOSEPH W. Forpney, |} from consuls and t# survey economic conditions in the countri 
Chairman Wana and Means Committee, which they were stationed, it would be but another instance of requi 
House of Representative ing consular officers to report to the officials of a department t 
or COMMITTEE TO EXAMINE THE QUESTION oF Government | they were not responsible, and would also involve a duplicati 
MACHINERY FOR DeALING WITH TRADE AND COMMERCE, the work which is already being done by the commrrcial un 
|} and other members ef the commercial diplomatic services 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 


: : , : . TEMPORARY MISSIONS 
'o examine the question of Government machinery for dealing with 


ind commerce, with special reference to the following suggestions : ais Ou the other hand, we see no objection to, and indeed ever 

that the board of trade shouid absorb the overseas trade depart- | “ vantage in, the appeintment, us — asion may raise, Of temporar 

nd the war trade intelligence department, and should take over | Missions deputed by the board of trade for special purposes, — 

irom the ministry of supply and from departments such as the war office missions to be attached to and work under the British ambassadoi 
which have functions to hand over to the ministry of supply the con- and ministers abroad; and we understand thai such an arrangemen 





trol of raw materials held on Government account. would be welcomed by the foreign office. The foreign office should 
' That some joint machinery, possibly of the nature of a standing | Consulted as to the political expediency of aby particular mission 

it departmental committee of the foreign office and board of trade | ViSit and as to its personnel. Officers sent out in this way w 
ld be established to control the consular and commercial diplomatic | throughout their visit keep in close touch with the embassy 


rvice tion, and would be amenable to the control of the bead of the missioi 
REPORT. It would be vnart of the recognized duty of the appropriate membe 
: | of the diplomatic or consular staf to assist and promo th 
INTRODUCTORY | inquiries of these special agents and oflicials: and they would 
1. Our terms of reference are very wide, but we understand that we | Suitable cases be given temporary rank as members of the missi 
quired primarily to consider the specific suggestions incorporated In order to insure the adequate development of this method 


essential thai the board ef trade should have free discretik 

We regret that the issve of our report has been materially delayed , fixed financial limits with regard to sending its officers or 
« to (he absence of important witnesses in Paris. perts abroad without having to make out a case io the treasury 

2. With regard to the proposal that the contro! of the raw materials | time. A lump allowance should, therefore, be inscribed on th: 
tioned in the terms of reference should be transferred to the board | of trade estimntes for this purpose. 

> no difference of view has arisen ; and accordingly ve have given 
ention to the following questions, namely, (1) the machinery for 


ole ‘ 


SELECTION AND PR MOTION cCOMMITTE? 


rcial purposes in foreign countries and particularly the consular Wi ee od that the va ol aes, shall nad eo eer a 
© and commercial attachés, and (2) the organization at home, and | St/ection committee for candi ee eee eee ee ees 
| larly the relations between the foreign office, the board of trade, | diplomatic services and also on the promotion committees fo 
department of overseas trade. | these service sie 
Ve annex in App -ndix (A) a list of witnesses heard by the committee, LAL \ETACHES. 
ul Appendix (B) a statement as to the existing government ma- 9. We aav itso) considered the proposal that there shoul 
iw or dealing with trade and commerce | attached to the british missiens in foreign countries permanent lal 
: ittachés, responsible to the minister of labor but working under t! 
CONTROL OF CONSULAR SERVICE. 


ambassador or minister. 
\ling first with the consular service, it appears now to be agreed For the reasons given above we think it is andesirable that membe 


ides that this service should remain under the control of the f the permanent staff of a mission should be made responsible (o 
office. Consuls, although largely concerned with commercial department other than the foreign office, and it appears to us 
‘ivestions, have other and most important duties to perform, and indeed | such inquiries as the minister of labor deems necessary should b 
: representatives of the British Government, the guardians of the | made either through members of the diplomatic staff er by meat 
ts of British subjects in places where no diplomatic mission is | gpecial mission i the character above described 
led. Even in relation to matters which are purely commercial the 


; . : ; ‘ MRBEKS MERCI 
ind prestige of the consular officer is dependent to a great ex HAMBERS OF COMME! 


his connection with the diplomatic mission to which he is im- | 10. We think that fall use should be mad by the diplomatic and 

: ly responsible. j consular services voad of the opportunities for consultation wit 
do we consider it practicable permanenily to place the ap- | British traders which are given by the formation in many foreign 
nt and contro: of consals under one department and the super- | countries of British chambers of commerce rhese chambers are 


{t their work of collecting commercial intelligence and safe generally energetic and efficient bedies, and it is obviously of 


i7 
commercial interests under another. portanes that the spirit of combination and collective effort whi 
onsular officers and commercial secretaries who gave evidence | has sprung from the war should be maintained and atilized in 
the committee were unanimous in their opinion that consuls would | development of our interests after the war 
‘(in an impossible position if they were to be appointed and con- DEPARTMENT OF OVERSEAS TRAD! 
| by the foreign office, while their commercial work, which it is E i : ; , 
vill in the future form the most important part of their duties, 11, Passing now to the organization at home, Ww pro ing onside 
a ' be carried out for another department and would pass tarough the proposal that the d partment of overseas trade hould ” absorly. 
Ul reign office, if at all, only as a channel of communication. They | by the board of trade. he duty of advising on the comme rei 
: hat the department which appoints, pays, promotes, and controls | policy of this country, whether at home or overseas, ix clearly within 
gy uls should be in a position to take a live interest in the work | the province of the minister of commerce: and there is at a 


: } “704 roposition th ” mi ‘ hould have 
hey have to do and able to appreciate it at its proper value. much to attra in the propositi ' ; a 
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he sols and unfettered control of a department dealing with trade 
ibrond. Trade, wherever carried on by British subjects, is trade; and 
no very definite line can be drawn between the home, colonial, and 
foreign transactions of a British house of business. 

VIEW OF BUSINESS MEN, 

12. Lut when the proposal under discussion was put before business 
men, it became clear that there is in the business community of this 
uuniry a strong body of opinion adverse to such a proposal. 

Evidence was given en behalf of the associated chambers of com- 
me md the federation of British industries to the effect that busi- 
ness men attach great importance to being able to interest directly 
in foreign commercial questions that department which has power to 
xercise diplomatic pressure in a foreign country, It is stated that 
British manufacturers sare badly in need of more diplomatic support 
abroad, that to divorce commercial from political work would be 
disastror and that traders must have direct access to the foreign 
office They do not want to go to another department. They feel 
that it is always difficult to induce a Government department, such as 
the foreign office, to take the same interest in business introduced 
'y another department, such as the board of trade, as it would take in 
uusiness under its own control. They say that it frequently is only 
possible to obtain the desired diplomatic support by enlisting the 
ssistunee of the British minister himself in a foreign country, and 
that this is more likely to be obtained if the foreign office has itself 


en closely following the course of the business in question than if it 
is asked by another department to take action. 


urged what is that the foreign office 


It is that is really required 
should be “ commercialized,” and the control of our foreign commercial 
oli xtended to that office. 
RECOM MENDATIONS BY THE FOREIGN OFBICE. 
13. The arguments se put forward are pushed to their fullest limits 
by the foreign office, who claim not only that they should control the 
consular and commercial diplomatic services and the collection and 


ation of economic and commercial intelligence but also that 
they should be responsible for its issue to the public, and should be the 
department to which the public should look for information on foreign 
commercial matters. They accordingly suggest that the department of 
overseas trade be transferred to and beeome a department of the foreigu 
offices 

14. The committee are unable to approve this suggestion. Apart 
altogether from the position in which such an enlargement of the powers 
of the foreign office would place the board of trade, it appears to us 


classifi 


that the foreign office is not properly organized for this purpose, and 
thut in view of the many other matters which daily engage the atten- 


tion of that office, and of the Jarge influence which purely political con- 
siderations must have on its decisions, it is undesirable that it should 


come—as in fact it would become—a ministry of foreign commerce. 
The foreign office proposal would have the further inconventence 


th while the board of trade would supply to the public commercial 
information with regard to home trade and trade with the Dominions 
the public would have to go for information on trade with foreign coun- 
tries to a department entirely unconnected with the board. The com- 
mittee of opinion that this severance is unsound in principle and 
recon mended. 


rnoat be 


fEASONS FOR RETAINING THE OVERSEAS TRADE DEPARTMENT. 
apart from the view 


15>. On the other hand, there are strong reasons, 
{ tell against the pro- 


susiness men to which we have referred, which 
posal to abolish the department of overseas trade or to allow it to be 
merged in the board of trade. It is admitted on all hands (as above 
mentioned) that the consular and commercial! diplomatic services must 
remain under the foreign office ; and if the department of overseas trade 
ix to drop its foreign office functions " and become wholly a department 
of the board of trade, the effect will be to revive evils which so recently 


as in 1917 led to the formation of that department. The link between 
the bourd of trade, on the one hand, and the foreign office and the 
onsulur and diplomatic service, on the other hand, which was then set 


up by agreement between the secretary of state for foreign affairs and 
ihe president of the board of trade, and received the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, would be at an end. The board of trade would lose touch with 
ihe British representatives abroad and would be compelled to act in all 
inst through the foreign office Delay would be caused and the 
td complaints would recur 
Obviously there must be a point of contact, and of close contact, 
hetween the board of trade and the foreign office. We endeavored to 
in an agreement between the permanent officials of these two depart- 
ments whereby this contact should be secured without the interposition 
of the subsidiary department of overseas trade, but without success. 


ances 





1G. The arguments advanced in favor of retracing a step so recently 
taken are: (a) that the responsibility of the department of overseas 
trade to two Government departments is anomalous and inconvenient ; 


and (b) that the department has from time to time exceeded its powers 
is an organization for obtaining and spreading commercial information 
and has trespassed on the sphere of policy. It does net appear to us 
that these objections have great weight. There are, no doubt, incon- 
veniences from a departmental point of view in the couble responsibility 
eferred to; but the trade evidence founded on experience of the depart- 
mevt was to the effect that no practical inconvenience to the public had 
resulted. Again, it may be that the head of the department has frorm 
time to time exercised his judgment cn questions of policy ; and, indeed, 
it would be difficult for a capable and energetic minister wholly to avoi.l 
that course, even if it were desirable that he should do so. sut we 
ire satisfied that Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland bas made it his rule to refer 
to the proper department all questions which appeared to him to involve 
questions of policy ; and he has regularly attended the “ morning meet- 
ings’ held at the board of trade for the purpose of discussing questions 
relating to the work of that department. 

17. Apart from the above considerations, there is much to be said for 
retaining—at all events during the period of revival of trade—a depart- 
ment which has no duties other than that of fostering British trade over- 
rhe department has covered a field previously unoccupied, and 
(notwithstanding some drawbacks, to which attention will be called here- 
after) has accomplished valuable work. Our evidence has shown us 
that it has displayed a very praiseworthy activity in the promotion and 


SOAS 


development of British trade abroad. The trade evidence from this 
country is to the effect that it has “‘ made a good beginning,” and that 





traders have become accustomed to it and are giving it support, and Sir 
M. de Bunsen, speaking of his experiences in his recent mission to South 
America, informed us that he had frequently referred to the formation 
or specio! department erseas trade and had found it a strong 
point w itt His >. 


o 
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CONCLUSION, 

18. The only practical conclusion which emerges from these 
erations is that the department of overseas trade should continue 
present constituted, and should receive the full support of bot 
parent departments, and we so recommend. It will, of course. | 
the board of trade to formulate the commercial policy of the ° 
and it will be the duty of the department of overseas trade to 
out so far as it relates to overseas trade. 

HOUSING OF THE DEPARTMEN’Y. 

19. At the same time it appears to us that the efiiciency 
partment of overseas trade can be increased by certain chanye 
of these we put first the question of the housing of the a Da 
The office accommodation provided has until recently been of 
unsuituble character, The headquarters of the department were 
city at 73 Basinghall Street; other sections were scatiered jn 
other buildings in that neighborhood, while the remainder Of the ct 
was in Kingsway and in Sunderland House, Mayfair. The ofc én 
city were badly overcrowded. In such conditions it was imposs ia 4 
insure that close and continuous consultation between the officia’s of {}.. 
department and between the department and the foreien office 1 4 
board of trade which is necessary in order that there shall be ¢ 
cooperation between these three departments. 
department have within the last few we: 
Anne’s Gate, but this change can only be regarded as a tempora 
provement and does not fulfill the condition of physical nt 
which appears to us to be in this case essential, , 

We are convinced that matters can never be placed upon a 
tory footing until the department of overseas trade is honser ir 
contact and indeed under the same roof with the foreiz: offic. 
board of trade. We understand that the question of acco 
has already been pressed upon the cabinet, and we desire to | 
upon the fact that it is in our opinion the most important fo, to 
whole of the problem which has been referred to us. vit 

The urgency of the matter is such that it should not be ali: 
wait until the general question of accommodation for the «| 
Government offices is settled, but should be dealt with forthwi(h. 


TRANSFER “OF CONSULAR AND COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTS 

20. In the next place we think it desirable that the consnis ud 
commercial desartments of the foreign offiee should be transferred to tho 
department of overseas trade. We are informed thai it was 
tion of the foreign office to make this transfer when the depa 
overseas trade was set up, but that owing to the fact that the 
that department were in the city it has hitherto been held jnpos 
to make the transfer. e 


effe, 
The headquarters 0} 
‘KS been transferred to Qy 


cont 


th 
rin 


otic 





If the transfer is now made. no separate commercial branch peed 
set up in the foreign office, but inquiries and other matters relatiy 
commercial questions can in most cases be dealt with in the appropriate 
geographical departments of that office. a 

21. We consider it desirable to urge that the foreign office shal) { 
eare that it is impressed upon His Majesty’s ministers and coney 
abroad that the department of overseas trade is in fact a part of 


foreign office and that they must look to it for instructions and 
in commercial questions. We think it necessary to emphasize this f 
the reason that the commercial diplomatic witnesses who have app 
before us have complained that they do not know to whom to lool: f 
instructions and that the status of the department of overs: track 
not appreciated or understood in several of the British cmbassiv 
forcign copitals. 


! 


2uidan 


WAR TRADE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT 

We have considered the position of the war trade intelligence d 
partment. I[t is evident that the war trade intelligence department ani 
the department of overseas trade are both engaged in collecting iv 
formation of a similar character, although for different purposes, and 
both distribute information to the public. It would probably be con 
venient that the greater part of the work at present being performed by 
the war trade intelligence department should be transferred to the depo 
ment of overseas trade, but it is possible that some part of its a: tivil 
may conveniently be transferred to the economic department of | oat 
of trade. This is a matter for adjustment. 


9° 


STANDING COMMITTEE OB BOARD 


: Lastly, it appears to us that there is great need for clos . 
tion and more constant consultation between the departments concerne: 
With overseas trade. The head of the overseas-trade departmen| 
from time to time, aitended consultations both at the board of trad 
and at the foreign office, but it has not been the practice of the (1! 
departments to hold constant consultations on trade matters. We (hil 
that a standing committee or board should be set up consisting of th: 
heads of the foreign office and the board of trade, respectively (or thei 
deputies), and the head of the department of overseas trade, with powe: 
to call into consultation the officials of other departments, such the 
colonial office, and the India office, whenever necessity arises. Thi 
body should meet at regular intervals, and all questions of policy relating 
to overseas trade should be brought before them. 

24. Certain minor points which have arisen in connection with our 
inquiry have been dealt with by direct communication with the depar 
ments concerned. 

25. We have limited ourselves in this report to a consideration of tli 
functions of the different departments concerned with foreign conmerc 
and we have not thought it our duty to consider other problems, such 
as the question of the enlargement of the powers of the board of trad 


on 


~~. * Coon 


me 


so as to convert it into a ministry of commerce and the relationship 
between that board and the ministry of labor. . 

26. We feel greatly indebted to Mr. Peimbroke Wicks (of tl ii 
of the war cabinet), who has acted as our secretary and 
us the greatest assistance in our work. 

We append a summary of our recommendations : 

SUMMARY OF RECOM MENDATIONS. 
ABROAD. 

1. That the consular service remain under the control of th - 
office (subject to Nos. 6 and 9, below). , - 

2. That the proposals in the scheme for the reform and develo) ' 


the consular and diplomatic service, other than those which 
to the trade commissioner service and labor attachés, be adopted 

3. That the board of trade be authorized, from time to time, after“ 
sultation with the foreign office, to send temporary missions for =| 
purposes to foreign countries, such missions to be under the con! 
the embassy or legation concerned. and that for this purpose © 
included yearly in the board of trade estimates, , 

4. That the board of trade be r pres nted on the selection Ane | 
tion committees for the consular and commercial diplomat : 
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j ae 
That British representatives abroad be recommended to keep in j (LPPENDI 
sich with the British chambers of commerce formed in th ountric . 
hith they are accredited CASES, NEES Uy SNe 
} OFFICIAL WITNESS 
1T HOME, 5 i, 
That the department of overseas trade continue as at present woder | « - pte thee Tl be Bight _ oi - re SS eS me 
joint control of the foreign office and the board of trade Pa j Chenm n. 0. B er aaa al aa ona wad Mr i r. 
; That the board of trade remain responsible for general commercial | jain’ GC. B.C. M) OG. (eommercial sates rapa peat ate ; 
and that it be the duty of the department of overseas trade to | yy 'p-‘w.'y.. Ashlew. C. BL Cl eee, tear reread elena : 
coues = cha policy eee P re i f : Ri "7 . 7 PA a KK ; = K ‘ M ‘ 
Chat suitable oftice accommodation be forthwith provided for the | prope)? Mr. 3 “9 ' ~ cian . ar ae a eee 
rtment of overseas trade in close proximity with the offices of the ee ae aoe ee Non ogee “2 2 ao eae 
vr office and the board of trade, and, if possible, that the thre« ae ae ae , a -” : _ 
rtments be housed in the same building 
That the consular and commercial departmenis of f1 oveign . . B + ny ag aPP —ae—ae pt. site , 
e transferred to the department of overseas trade, a aw = oe ner men 
That the war trade intelligence department be transferred to th Ft a 
rtment of overseas trade, except as to those branches which ma a re ; na ila ! rvi 
re conveniently transferred to the board of trade i ; eae * aes Sa ct eee ane \ 
Chat a standing committee or board be formed for the ussion om emee):: Br. C. B.C. Clipperton, C. 3! 
itters relating to overseas trade, to consist of the heads of the suls) > Mr I. A I Fe aan C. M. ¢ — 
of trade, foreign office, and department of overseas trade, with a Yr a ann sae es Vs Sb. Ngoeaaee 
o call in representatives of other departments, and thé uch _ ae ee . MCECial Secret 
* committee or hoard meet at regular and frequent interval mania) rr ~ seoves 
(Signed) Cavi Chairman, Wat " trac ielliger he ir ’ Sit HT | Ix 
HO b Monro. ehairman) 
NI 7 Ft Board of as ture: Mr. A. G. M e.1 : 
; oKE Wier ‘ eta iu ER. Ss - 
Whitehall Garden Ss. W } j \linist Mr. H. B. Butl ‘ b 
I 
rol Joocker has signed the toliowing piunoril epori \i | fanvi Ve. P. (preside: ' i i ( 
] Brunswick Hovusk, CENTRAL BUILDIN« Col I M % i. Nug li i i the Predera f 
Weatminater, S. July 1 Ind Mr. Stan! M I presid Mr. Ch 
kY War CARINE 3 Le n ¢ Mi 
I regret that I do not feel able to sul ribe to the rey . , 
tv of the committee. While lam in agreement with a number of 
recommendations, | am of opinion that th leave ihealed th PI , I 
or Which we were asked to suggest a cure ristiy (ic tchinern fe dea j 
ider that the system of dual control of the departme oft ov ees : : > 
ide is at the root of the tronbl Any such system of dual cantrs whe yas ; a tMents are . a : 
eradicated. rHE BOARD OF TRADI 
my own personal Knowledge, and atter hearing the strong evi It is con tionally the function of the beard of trad o mn ' 
put before us by the representatives of the consu service and | Government on commercial policy, and the department has been recent! 
ommercial world, | have come te the conclusion that the only reorganized with view to give special prominenee to that functior 
that I can reeommend is the adoption of the principle that the | x; js now divided into two independer branches. namely: The ne 
ft must be responsible for establishing the lines upon which | merece and industry department: the public services and control det te 
eign commercial policy shold be framed A similar conclusion | ment. : ‘ : 
rived at by the majority of the committee presided over recently Ch mn and industry department -o i hoard of trade ji 
rringdon, upon which TF had the honor to serve ntirely coucerned ‘with the development of 1 ade and with the dutv o 
out these views in the first three of the list of recommend: thinking out and assisting the commercial and indnstrial policy of 
h IT append 4 atio it ganized in thr sections 
t are practically in aecord with the onta ines the majority 1, The commercial department, which deals with the comm 1 
aspect of treaties 1d relations with weign countries, foreign and 
& ep sp al rominion tariffs, and trade regulations, and all other matters relatin; 
aa , ’ , to the protection and furtherance of British commercial and shippins 
—_ interests in foreign countrics and other parts of the Empire, st ! 
fhkcoMMENDA‘THE hey come within the seope of the board of trad 
~. General economic department which tak ith its surv 
i work ol procuring economk I llig ce trom al orerg ral economic conditions 
through the commercial, diplomatic, and consular services, and 2 Industries ané manufactures Gepartme) . maintains : 
ing such inteliigence, must be carried out by the foreign offic or the eiuditions of British industry. and dircets the attention 
nable that department to be in a position to formulate the Gor r men : d the ir se ts concernes to e ne 33 ‘Ss in it insti 
vhich our foercign trade policy should be framed advies the Govatament on :-yoruests for ‘Qover! at hen vies 
ith a view to fitting the foreign office for the duties enumei aw “= ees oe “ a equ Pots wa i 
(1) above that department must be strengthened by the absorp- | ~~ —— = 
the staff of the department of overseas trade, and by the intro Par Y OFFICE 
ommercial man of the highest caliber, who should be given i ereivi i witl dit itters through its 
n only second to the foreign secretary. He should be authorized | department 
such additional staff as he may consider to be necessary. F The functior ‘ th ymmercial department of the foreig: 
l t the decisions of the foreign office as to the lines upon which are not capa} le of precise definition It heory it i supposed 
ign-trade policy should be framed should be referred to thi with the polit l aspect of comme t! questions, but in practi 
if trade, to assist that department in formulating the general | definit imites eeh assigned to it it has been expected t 2 
licy of this eouniry in a wide range of subjects of a miscellaneous characte These ar 
if temporary missions trom the board of trade should be a out as follows by Mr. Wellesley, the controller of the departmen 
occasion arises, to British missions abroad, to be under the 1. Commerci treat tis ions, in« liding withdrawals and 
the head of the mission, but that permanent hoard of trade | ejations, and generally economic policy of the British Empire and 
shall not be appoimted, yuntries 
frequent and regular meetings for the discussion of busines 9 Defense n port of British commercial imteres il i 
i between the senior permanent officials of the foreign office, ountries, in so f is th are not vested interest Tr 
i of trade, and the official whose appointment is recommended (a) Investigation ¢« omplaincs of traders 
: ineetings to be attended by the heads of the subdepart (b) Diplomatic assistance to British firms an bj 
rned for the business under discussion. (ec) Bnforcement of commercial treaiy right 
ihe salaries and allowances of consular officers, which j (ad) Introd of British subj ; to { 
vill be raised so as to yield the same amounts to the r nsu if road 
vould be paid if they were free of income tax, should be (2) Comme! inteys o ‘ rnin ominions tht 
imensurate with the greatly increased importan which the countries 
ll assume in the future, (f) Status of Brit mipanies in foreign meri 
the extension of the commercial diplomat “ ree ap 8. Collection and distribution to other Government department t 
infermation on the finance trade, and industries of foreign ecountri 
le trade commissioner rvice shall not imaigamated | » ¢,. rpeperts en bounties ibsidic strikes, labor questions, railway 
v mimercial diplomatic serviee, but shall be graded equatlhs hipping, agriculture, fishe1 
t. Tariffs a their effect en Britis di har ! cig ff 
hh taf of ihe war trade intelligence department shali b at 
ad by the foreign office and the board of trade, according as the .. Editing nsular and nn ial attaché’s report 
i! cach individual officer may appear advisable 6. Copyrizl “aad rks, and | protection of indus 
opportunity shall be provided for the frequent interchang: muestions 
s of the commerce and industries branch of the board of trade, " \ eric hei itters 
rresponding departments of the foreign office; that officials of i met department of th oreiz ti sO 
of trade and foreign office shall from time to time be at- bat through which commercial question d commerci: int 
British missions in foreign countries, in order to acquire | can, re referred by the foreign office to th ard of trade 
x of economic conditions abroad, and that consular officers and | ~ py, onsular department of the foreign office controls the admints- 
f the commercial diplomatic service shall from time to ‘ime tration of th ynsul service, including tl ippointment, prometion 
hed to the foreign office and board of trade in order to become ind transfer of consnls, but does not now deal with the commerci id 
! with the machinery of the departments at home of their work, which has been transferred to the department of overs: 
‘hat the scales of pay of the various grades should be simi: im trad rh onsular department of the reign office is quite sey 
_ urd of trade and the foreign office. from the lepartment of overseas trade, though nominally under 11 
my. pat means should be devised whereby the knowledge and ex uthority of the @itrect of overseas trade, who, in his pacit as 
pre cic ? 4 British commercial men in foreign countries may be utilized 1dditional parliamentary undersecretary for foreign affairs, is respom 
British | missions in those countries. Conversely, the knowl sibk fer hoeth the ommercial and consular departments « ihe rvicn 
- « experience of business men in this country of forcign trade | offic 
© similarly utilized by the foreign offiee ! tl he departme! of overseas trad ‘ ubordinate department vel 
' (Signed) BP. Pup 1 | the joint control of the foreign office and the board of trade. Tt i: p 
10, 1919 { maril ern ith the lect mereilal intelligen 
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What another body may do with this bill or other tariff pills , 








ei ountries, in which respect it has replaced the former commer- 
ial in ligence ranch of the board of trade. ¢ . He » Ibs grs r te . "ESA affair : 
it dea with the collection and distribution of commercial information have Passe d. Chat really is not our present affair, it IS suff 
to british trade abroad and the sources of supply at home. cient that we shall do our duty as we see it, and we have 
It supervises the commer ~ werk of our consuls abroad, though it | doubt but that in due time, relieved from the pressure of {yo: 
t appoint or control them ‘ Yr » |} r¢ re > Capi j i 
lt is i spol S1Di for and controls the new commercial diplomatic Sery- ma CU rs, the body at the othe c end of the ‘ apitol will take 
ice. The commercial diplomatic service consists of counsellors and this legislation and dispose of it. 
hed to the various British Embassies in for I did not have the pleasure of listening to all of the 





| secretarle itta ‘ 
charged with the duty of looking after British 





interesting discourse of the gentleman from North (Cy; 












eountries Who “are 

ommercial interests abroad and supervising the commercial work of * " . a 
consuls in their respective countries. [Mr. KireurN], but [ heard enough of it to remind me of 4), 

lhe department of overs soon ee such action as vel tality — fact that I have not, I fear, kept him sufficiently informed wii 

to promote the d lopment o sritish overseas trade, including the or- seare, wet rhe _ ¢ R te , ey . ‘ eae 
dinary selling of mer ulise and the establishing of enterprises in for- regaru to what we hope and confide ntly expect to accomplish 
eign countries under British leadership. before the close of this session. There are quite a number of 
very important matters—so important that they require inye) 





[t also endeavors by advice, information, and suggestion to encourage 
manufacturers at home to meet the special demands of foreign markets. 

The war-trade intelligence department is a subordinate branch of the 
f blockade under the forcign office. It bas been created during 
of war for helping to enforce the blockade. It 





time for consideration by the committees—which are now befor, 
the committees, and which will be reported to the House j; 
near future, and which in due time will be taken up and cor 






ministry « 
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the war as an instrument 
oll Ss intone ‘ vr bloc kade purposes as to the status of traders sidered. : 
~ he gh coubenall for th cellection of commercial intelligence in In order to give my friend what information I have withoy 
wider econ mi sapect in relation = the puedertion pnt Goma taking up the time of the House further, as to what we hope to 
which ie soanenes with su h matters in eheir relation only to the trad accomplish before the Close of the Session, at least a part of 
levelopment of this country what we hope to accomplish, I ask unanimous consent to inser 
1 information obtained by the war-trade intelligence branch has | in the ReEcorp a statement of the more important lecgislatio 
ae ie eee te ee yg yoy een edgy i enacted so far at this session, and our hopes with regard 
obtained does not prohibit this ’ rn legislation for the remainder of the session. This was prepared 
Since the armistice the war-trade intelligence department have also | a number of days ago and given to the press and published quite 
been occupied in collecting economic intelligence for the use of the | extensively, but evidently it has not come to the attention ot 
caged in that work. oT | ae ae med ' | the gentleman from North Carolina. I now ask unanimous con 
rhe ministry of shipping is concerned with trade only in relation to | Sent to insert it in the Recorp, with some changes necessitaic 
“hipping bat IBASOCR 08 th igmeen premation oC Sepa enee ae by the fact that within the few days since the statement 
irsue dl > that ale aaplenenl ‘has a close connection aith tun commareial prepared the House has passed several important bills. 
d, indeed, the ministry of shipping by its | The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks wuauni- 





evelopment of the country, ar 
ontrol of sbipt al al se in a practical way to encourage trade on par- | mous consent to insert in the Recorp the statement to which li 
ticular routes and with particular countries. Soa ’ ate eek aie 
No mention has been made of the ministry of blockade, the ministry has re ferred. Is there objection * , ; 5 
Mr. KITCHIN. Reserving the right to object. Mr. Chairman, 


munitions, the war-trade department, the contracts department of 
the war office, the ministry of reconstruction, or the ministry of food, all | J want to congratulate the gentleman on the fact that since my 


which have been engaged either in collecting intelligence on commer- re ; ge A ‘ os rape: 5 Sa 
ial matters or in direct trade transactions, for the reason that their speech, an hour ago, he has prepared a very elegant program 
will | [Laughter.| I had no idea that my speech was going to bring 


funetions have either been transferred to other departments or 
come to an end, and will not therefore form part of the per- | forth fruit so quickly. But the real reason why I reserved th 








shortly 
manent chinery « ihe G« , : aling wilt rade and . : . . sos . . 
meee hee hinery of th »vernment for dealing with trade ane right to object is to find out if in that statement of the beneficent 

Nots.—The department of overseas trade was established at the end and wise and patriotic legislation that you have passed at this 
of 1917 A committee was set up in January of that year by the | session you gave the proper credit to us for our cooperation’ 
secretary of state for foreign affairs and the president of the board | fy ay¢hter 

ES . ; ae ; ene | [Laughter. ] 
of trade, under the chairmanship of Lord Faringdon, to inquire into the . ares There ei el ae ; ; 
best organization for promoting our foreign trade through representa- Mr. MONDELL. There is certainly no reflection 01 

ive road, including the consular service. The committee were unable | minority, because the statement is made simply as to the 
iting foreign. intelligence ‘amongst the commercial community in this | °f the Congress. 
itil orelgn nte gence amongs 1@ ¢ arc B y Ss - wre , ven ° b . ° . 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then you do not mind inserting, in the las 


ountry should continue to be pertormed by the department of commer- 
ial intelligence of the board of trade, or should be dealt with by a de- | of that statement, thanks to the Democrats for helping y: 


partment to be created by the foreign office. pre do that? [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reser 
In consequence of this divergence of views the department of overseas : : , . 
tion of the right to object. 


trade was set up under an agreement contained in a memorandum signed 7 : 3 
y the foreign secretary and president of the board of trade. The new Mr. MONDELL. I will be delighted to add to this statemen 
department was to be subject to the joint control of the foreign office “ans since » ge mi: ade his elo > ech, bu 
nd board of trade under a new parliamentary undersecretary, who prepared hot one the Be ntleman mad a € “og ut sp ec hf 
was to be responsible both to the secretary of state for foreign affairs | Nearly a week ago, a statement te the e ect that we are always 
und the president of the hoard of trade. For this purpose a special act } thankful when gentlemen on the other side are near ci 
of Parliament was passed, suthorizing the appointment of the joint | right to be with us. [Applause on the Republican side 
arliamentary secretary) = satan ee 5 : y , ; ; : 
ith yeas ce ' Mr. KITCHIN. ‘That is good. Mr. Chairman, in view of th 
Mr. MONDELL. Has the gentleman concluded his remarks? | yery elegant statement of the gentleman, I withdraw ole 
lf he has, I would like five minutes. jection. I shall be very glad if he will put it in, because 
[ have finished my remarks, and I beg the | will know then for the first time what the Republicans are goin 


Mr. FORDNEY. 


pardon of the House for detaining the House. io do during the remainder of the session. [Laughter.} 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, has the time expired? The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

The CHAIRMAN. There were no limitations fixed. There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield me five minutes? Following is the statement submitted by Mr. Monpr.t: 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming At the beginning of the present special session of Congress 2 
conference of the Republican Members of the House of Lepre- 


five minutes, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, we have taken considerable 
time in the discussion of this bill, and it is proper that we have, 
for while the industry to which it applies is not one of the great 
industries of the country, yet it is a key industry, and highly 


sentatives declared it to be the purpose of the Republican ma- 
jority to proceed at once to the * orderly, thorough, and careful 
consideration of a constructive program of legislation,” ane 
this seems un opportune time to call attention to the progress 
thus far made in the carrying out of the definite promises made 


important from that standpoint. In passing this bill the Re- 
publican Party gives evidence that its faith in the doctrine of | at that time as the first steps in that constructive program. W° 
protection to American industry is still lively, and that it will, hope that the entire program thus far outlined and suggested 
as rapidly as conditions warrant, legislate along the line of a | may be well under way toward final completion before (! clos 
Republican protection policy touching all of the industries of | of the present extra session. : 
the country. In an effort to reduce the high cost of living the House ve 
We can not just at this time have a general revision, because | manded and compelled the sale of surplus Army supplics, !l- 
, Lau 


cluding not only foodstuffs but articles of wearing app 
not only aiding in lowering living costs but ultimately brine! 
several hundred million dollars into the Federal Treasury. — Che 
House and Senate passed bills strengthening the food contro! 8c’ 
extending its provisions and increasing the penalties for hoard: 
ing and profiteering. The House has just appropriate large 
sums to aid the Department of Justice and other departmer' 
of the Government in the enforcement of the laws agains! prom: 
eering, and in the prosecution of activities intended to reduce th 
The House recently passed 2 Dill © ned 10 


of our lack of knowledge and information. If our Democratic 
friends were proposing to revise the tariff, of course it would _e 
not be necessary for them to wait on information, because they 
seem to do the best from their viewpoint in tariff revision when 
they know the least about the conditions of the industries rela- 
tive to which they legislate. [Laughter.] But under the Re- 
publican system, under which we endeavor to enable American 
industries to thrive and prosper and grow by laying a tariff 
equal to the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad, we must have information. We do not know, of course, ' high cost of living. 
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. si ieee . a : 
character are being ¢ 
be placed before Congress for its consideration. 
appropriation bills In the line of forward-looking and 
in the closing days of the Sixty-fifth | there have been reported and are now on the calendar of the 
Congress. These bills—seven in number—the consideration of House pills providing for the retirement of civil-service em 
Which ordinarily required from three to four months were prac- | ployees of the Government and for Federal cooperation with the 
tically disposed of by the two Houses of Congress by the begin- | States in the vocational training and rehabilitation of those 
ning of the fiscal year, July 1, and as they became laws eftected injured in all lines of industry, including agricultural pursuits. 
it saving of over $900,000,000 as compared with the same bills as | These Ineasures are scheduled for consideration as soon as thes 
last considered in the closing days of the Sixty-fifth Congress, cain be reached in the development of the legislative program. 
and of over $1,685,000,000 as « ompared with the estimates of the This brief outline of some of the 
departments on which ‘these bills were based. Notwithstanding | under Way 
this great reduction in appropriations, it is believed that every | tivity and action of importance, but it is Sufficient, in my 
sovernmental activity affected was adequately provided for. | opinion, to make it very evident that the House is proceedin 

The Republican conference promised the early return of the diligently in the consideration of a constructive program and 
telephone, telegraph, and cable lines to their owners. They were | has given a most satisfactory earnest of the aim and purpose 
returned by the act approved July 11. as announced by the Republican conference of legislating “ with 

Karly consideration of the resolution proposing an amendment «i view of aiding in restoring and 


to the Constitution extending the right of suffrage to women perous 
yus promised, 


iid in reducing living costs trrough the 
storage of foodstuffs, 

We promised prompt consideration of the 
which failed of passage 


regulation of the cold- arefully considered and Will, in a few d 


constructive legislation 


work accomplished and 
necessarily omits mention of much legislative ae 


sustaining normal and pros- 
conditions in trade and industry and 


and among all our 
The resolution was approved within 15 days of people.” 

the convening of the session and is now before the States for The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

rittification, |} The Clerk read as follows: 

Consideration of water-power legislation was promised. The | Be it enacted, etc., That on and after th day following the passage 
Hlouse passed the water-power bill promptly, and it is now before of this act there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon the artick 
he Senate for considerati nN : * } named herein, when lmported from ny foreign country into the 
uC on lute Tor ¢ a Cera Cs ms - ’ , y United States or inte any of its possessions, the rates of duties which 

he conference included in its prozram consideration of legis- | are herein prescribed, namely, 

ition providing for the leasing of public coal and oil lands, | Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
The Senate has passed legislation of this character, and it is | quorum. 
ow before the House Committee on the Public Lands and will Mr. FORDNEY. I move that the committee do noy 

considered in the House at aun early date. | 


rise, 


The motion was ugreed to. 


larly consideration of. tariff legislation was promised, with Accordingly the committee 


view to the reduction of domestic taxation and of providing 
dequate protection to American labor and industries. The 
llouse has passed a bill repealing the obnoxious taxes on soft 
lrinks, soda water, and ice cream, and bills providing for the 
protection necessary under present conditions for metals which 
iv experience in the war proved vital, such as tungsten, lead, 
nd zine ores, as well as a bill protecting the important pear}- 
titton industry of the country from oriental competition. The 
House has just passed legislation necessary to maintain the 
oul-tar-dye industries built up during the war, the protection 
f which is necessary to the public welfare. The House is now 
msidering a bill for the protection of the magnesite industry, 
irther legislation for the reduction of taxes 

f American industries and lab« 
The conference promised mez 
returning soldiers. 


rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. ANDERSON, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on tly State of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
5218) to provide revenue for the Government and to estab- 
lish and maintain the production of magnesite ores and manu- 
factures thereof in the United States, and had come 

| 


to no resolu. 
tion thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. Sworr, for one week, on uccount of important busi 
nd tl rotectio — 
t » rec rary . . 
; ae we sh aan aaa fo Mr. MANsrierp, for two days, on account of it portant 
ris under consideration. a 
: ; : business. 
sures to conserve the welfare of rm ; ' : 
con ; on fo Mr. Lirrie, indetinitely, 
Che Congress promptly provided more}. *‘ ; 
vm ; , or ; A as family, 
heral provisions for the vocational training and rehabilita- 
tion. of wounded soldiers and made iiberal appropriations for 
the same, The .House recently passed a 
vending the war-risk act and liberalizing 
ecard to soldiers’ insurance and compensati 
HuUrles, 
rhe House has reported, and there is now on the caie 
ic hational soldier-settlement act, which 
ines for soldiers who take advantage of its. provisions, 
Karly consideration of railway and transportation problems 
is promised. Committees of both House and Senate have long 
eon continuously considering these questions, and the House 
nunittee in charge of the matter Will report its recommenda- 
ons to the House at the very earliest possible moment con- 
tent with a thorough consideratior 


on account of illness in his 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
now adjourn. 


comprehensive bili 
its provisions with 
on for wounds and 


move that the House do 
| The motion Was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 26 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, October 6, 

ndar, | 1919, at 12 o'clock noon. 

provides for farm | 

' 


t] 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers 
report on preliminary examination of. Back Bay of Biloxi, Miss.. 
with a view to removing shoals at Cranes Neck and Biloxi Mud 
Flats and securing ; depth of 12 feet (H. Doc. No 25S ) 


} 





was 
1 of the tremendously im- taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on 
‘tilt questions involved, with a Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 
‘he measure in the House. 
'¢ Consideration of a military policy und measures neces- REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
'y Tor the earliest possible return of our soldiers was a part 


RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIIT, 
Mr. ROWE, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. Rt. 9692) to amend 


f the program. ‘The sharp reductions made in the appropria- | 
ons for the Military Establishment compel the 
issible return of our soldiers consistent 
iUons, The Military Committees of the 


speediest 
with our national obli- 


i 

| 

; : : | 
view to early consideration 
| 

| 

House and Senate are | 





onsidering the many problems of a permanent military policy, section 13 of an act entitled “An sect to promote the we Ifare of 
i the House committee will report and the House will con- | American seamen in the merchant marine of the United States, 
ver the questions of this character at the earliest date consist- | to abolish arrest and aubesonment as a penalty for desertion, 
ent with careful and thorough consideration of the problems | and to secure the abrogation of treaty provisions in relation 
hvolved. thereof, and to promote safety at sea, approved March 4, 1915. 
Che consideration of a colmprehensive merchant-marine policy reported the came without amendment, accompanied by a report 
‘as a part of the program. The committees of the House and | (No. 353), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
ehate having these matters in charge have been giving diligent | Calendar, 
‘tention and consideration to the various phases and features s ; Fe ae id 
| this great problem and Will report within a few days and con. | PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUT [ONS, AND MEMORIALS 
nue their labors with a view of final action at the earliest Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and ms inorials 
racticable date. | were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
Budget legislation is an important part of the proposed pro- $y Mr. BLAND of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9716) ¢ provide 
Tin. Budget committees have been provided, and the intri- | for"an examination and survey of the channels in Hampton 
“le and impertant questions involved in legislation of this | Roads, Va., and James River, Va. 


leading to Newpor vs, 
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What another body may do with this bill or other tariff bills y,, 
have passed. That really is not our present affair, It is cy¢ 





foreign countries, in which respect it has replaced the former commer- 


raneh of the hoard of trade. sr ; 
tion and distribution of commercial information 












‘It deals with the colle ; , 

to british trade abroad and the sources of supply at home cient that we shall do our duty as we see it, and we havo | 

Ii ipervises the commercial werk of our consuls abroad, though it | doubt but that in due time, relieved from the pressure of tres 

lot lot appoint or control them ; : Re See os oa ; - Pte pe ees 
It ix responsible for and controis the new commercial diplomatic serv- | ™#ters, the body at the other end of the Capitol will take y 

ice The commercial diplomatic service consists of counsellors and this legislation and dispose of it. 

commercial secretaries attached to the various British Bubassies in for I did not have the pleasure of listening to all of the yor 
eign countries, who are charged with the duty of looking after British | ;,);Qpectine Giccanre : . 5 hae ; : ee ; ‘ 
‘ rcial interests abroad and supervising the commercial work of interesting discourse of the gentleman from North Carolina 
the consuls in their respective countries. : [Mr. NircuHiIn], but [ heard enough of it to remind me of {}, 
The departing nt of overseas - — such ac a as wey oe — fact that I have not, I fear, kept him sufficiently informed w jj) 
io promote the development o british overseas trade, including 1¢ OFr- seueres ot me ee in . ot ; oo : ; 
dinary selling of merchandise and the establishing of enterprises in for- regard to what We hope and confidently expect to accomplisl 
cign countries under tish leadership. before the close of this session. There are quite a number of 
very important matters—so important that they require injycl 


information, and suggestion to encourage 
manufacturers at home to meet the special demands of foreign markets, 

The war-trade intelligence department is a subordinate branch of the 
the foreign office. It has been created during 


It also endeavors by advice, 


time for consideration by the committees—which are now befor, 
the committees, and which will be reported to the House i), ¢)), 





ministry of blockade under 

the war as an instrument of war for helping to enforce the blockade. It | near future, and which in due time will be taken up and ev: 
ollects information for blockade purposes as to the status of traders sidered 5 : 

oth abroad and in this countr: ; : a i ‘ . 

It is also responsible for the cellection of commercial intelligence in In order to give my friend what information I have wit! oul 
the wider economic aspect in relation to the production and ee taking up the time of the House further, as to what we hope 4, 
of world supplies, as contrasted with the department of overseas trade | o aag wl , - loce Pp > gocal ‘ ” 2 et? 
which is concerned with such matters in their relation only to the trade | ™ omplish before the Close of the session, at least a part of 
development of this country what we hope to accomplish, I ask unanimous consent to inser 

The information obtained by the war-trade intelligence branch has | in the Recorp a statement of the more important legislatio 
a age one ae = ‘ ae ae ae ee, oan ee ~_ enacted so far at this session, and our hopes with regard 
posal of he Puvills > ept i si r as e seurce OL Writ ' ° . . . * 74.8 : 
btained does not prohibit this legislation for the remainder of the session. This was prepared 

Since the armistice the war-trade intelligence department have also | a number of days ago and given to the press and published quite 

ecuNnied ) ollec © economic intelligence for he use o ’ ‘ ae ‘ : at 
' ~ ; anaes oe the ae pm: . Se Tg’ on ~, - extensively, but evidently it has not come to the attention 
shi Sex n ‘ uprenn conomic ¢ , and are at ‘sent I ~ . > i A 
the gentleman from North Carolina. I now ask unanimous con 


hat work 
sent to insert it in the Recorp, with some changes necessitaic 


pn un adequate supply 
pursued that department has a close connection with the commercial 
development of the country, and, indeed, the ministry of shipping by its 
control of shipping is able in a practical way to encourage trade on par- 
ticular routes and with particular countries, 

Ne mention has been made of the ministry of blockade, the ministry 
ot munitions, the war-trade department, the contracts department of 
the war office, the ministry of reconstruction, or the ministry of food, all 
which have been engaged either in collecting intelligence on commer- 
ial matters or in direct trade transactions, for the reason that their 
funetions have either been transferred to other departments or will 
shortly come to an end, and will not therefore form part of the per- 
manent machinery of the Government for dealing with trade and 
nimerce 
Nots.—The department of overseas trade was established at the end 
of 1917 A committee was set up in January of that year by the 
secretary of state for foreign affairs and the president of the board { Laughter. ] 
of trade, under the chairmanship of Lord Faringdon, to inquire into the oe rs ‘ at : : : . 
best organization for promoting our foreign trade through representa- Mr. MONDELL. There is certainly no reflection 
road, including the consular service. The committee were unable | minority, because the statement is made simply as to t! 
of the Congress. 


ree on the question whether the work of classifying and distril 
the commercial community in this ane . rn . ‘ 3 : 
; Mr. KITCHIN. Then you do not mind inserting, in the las 
of that statement, thanks to the Democrats for helpi: ( 
do that? [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reserya- 


tion of the right to object. 
Mr. MONDELL. I will be delighted to add to this statemen 


fhe ministry of shipping is concerned with trade only in relation to 
shipping, but inasmuch as the ee 8 yo “ rem Dees ae by the fact that within the few days since the statement 
f tonnage ¢ ow sights, the policy ; : 
: ee es het I prepared the House has passed several important bills. 


SSS SS SSS SSS sss SSS SSS 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks wuani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp the statement to which he 
has referred. Is there objection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Reserving the right to object. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to congratulate the gentleman on the fact that since my 
speech, an hour ago, he has prepared a very elegant progran 
|Laughter.| I had no idea that my speech was going to bring 
forth fruit so quickly. But the real reason whry [ reserved th 
| right to object is to find out if in that statement of the beneficent 
and wise and patriotic legislation that you have passed at this 
session you gave the proper credit to us for our cooperation: 


o 








ives 
to ag 
iting foreign intelligence amongst 
country should continue to be pertormed by the department of commer- 
cial intelligence of the board of trade, or should be dealt with by a de- 
partment to be created by the foreign office. 

In consequence of this divergence of views the department of overseas 
was set up under an agreement contained in a memorandum signed 


trad 
'y the foreign secretary and president of the board of trade. The new 
Joint control of the foreign office prepared not since the gentleman made his eloquent speech, bu 


department was to be subject to th: 
ind board of trade under a new parliamentary undersecretary, who 
sponsible both to the secretary of state for foreign affairs 
hoard of trade. For this purpose a special act 


nearly a week ago, a statement to the effect that we are always 
, thankful when gentlemen on the other side are near cious! 

~ dae wen right to be with us. [Applause on the Republican side 

: Mr. KITCHIN. That is good. Mr. Chairman, in vic\ 


| 
Mr. MONDELL. Has the gentleman concluded his very elegant statement of the gentleman, I withdraw 


was to be r¢ 
( 


und the president of the rat ‘ 
‘uthorizing the appointment of the joint 


if he has, I would like five minutes, jection. I shall be very glad if he will put it in, becaus 
Mr. FORDNEY. [I have finished my remarks, and I beg the } will know then for the first time what the Republicans ave ¢ 
pardon of the House for detaining the House. io do during the remainder of the session. [Laughter. | 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, has the time expired? The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The CHAIRMAN. There were no limitations fixed. There was no objection. 
Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield me five minutes? Following is the statement submitted by Mr. Monvr.t: 
Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming At the beginning of the present special session of Congress ° 
five minutes. conference of the Republican Members of the House of Kepre- 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, we have taken considerable | sentatives declared it to be the purpose of the Republican ma- 
time in the discussion of this bill, and it is proper that we have, jority to proceed at once to the “ orderly, thorough, and careful 
for while the industry to which it applies is not one of the great "and 


Oil 


consideration of a constructive program of legislation. 
progress 


this seems an opportune time to call attention to the 


industries of the country, yet it is a key industry, and highly 
important from that standpoint. In passing this bill the Ke- | thus far made in the carrying out of the definite promises made 
publican Party gives evidence that its faith in the doctrine of | at that time as the first steps in that constructive program. W° 
protection to American industry is still lively, and that it will, | hope that the entire program thus far outlined and suggested 
as rapidly as conditions warrant, legislate along the line of a | may be well under way toward final completion before the clos 
Republican protection policy touching all of the industries of | of the present extra session. 
In an effort to reduce the high cost of living the [louse a 
ine 


the country. 

We can not just at this time have a general revision, because 
of our lack of knowledge and information. If our Democratic 
friends were proposing to revise the tariff, of course it would 
not be necessary for them to wait on information, because they 
seem to do the best from their viewpoint in tariff revision when 
they know the least about the conditions of the industries rela- 
tive to which they legislate. [Laughter.] 3ut under the Re- 
publican system, under which we endeavor to enable American 
industries to thrive and prosper and grow by laying a tariff 
equal to the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad, we must have information. We do not know, of course, 


manded and compelled the sale of surplus Army supplic> = 
cluding not only foodstuffs but articles of wearing appure, UUs 


inging 


not only aiding in lowering living costs but ultimately brine! 

several hundred million dollars into the Federal Treasury. | hi 
House and Senate passed bills strengthening the food contro! ae’, 
extending its provisions and increasing the penalties for hoal e 
ing and profiteering. The House has just appropriate larg 
sums to aid the Department of Justice and other departmel 
of the Government in the enforcement of the laws against pron 
eering, and in the prosecution of activities intended to r 


high cost of living. The House recently passed a bill «ine 


educe the 
qd 10 
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aid in reducing living costs through the regulation of the cold- 
storage of foodstuffs, 

We promised prompt consideration of the appropriation bills 
which failed of passage in the closing days of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress. These bills—seven in number—the consideration of 
which ordinarily required from three to four months were prac- 
tically disposed of by the two Houses of Congress by the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year, July 1, and as they became laws effected 
it saving of over $900,000,000 as compared with the same bills as 
last considered in the closing days of the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
and of over $1,685,000,000 as compared with the estimates of the 
departments on which these bills were based. Notwithstanding 
this great reduction in appropriations, it is believed that every 
governmental activity affected was adequately provided for. 

The Republican conference promised the early return of the 
telephone, telegraph, and cable lines to their owners. They were 
returned by the act approved July 11. 

Karly consideration of the resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution extending the right of suffrage to. women 
was promised. The resolution was approved within 15 days of 
the convening of the session and is now before the States for 
ritification, 

Consideration of water-power legislation was promised. The 
lHlouse passed the water-power bill promptly, and it is now before 
the Senate for consideration. 

The conference included in its program consideration of legis- 
ation providing for the leasing of public coal and oil lands. 
The Senate has passed legislation of this character, and it is 
now before the House Committee on the Publie Lands and will 
«0 considered in the House at an early date. 

Karly consideration of. tariff legislation was promised, with 

view to the reduction of domestic taxation and of providing 
ilequate protection to American labor and industries. The 
Iiouse has passed a bill repealing the obnoxious taxes on soft 
lrinks, soda water, and ice cream, and bills providing for the 
protection necessary under present conditions for metals which 

ur experience in the war proved vital, such as tungsten, lead, 
ind zine ores, as well as a bill protecting the important pearl- 
nuitton industry of the country from oriental competition. The 
House has just passed legislation necessary to maintain the 
oal-tar-dye industries built up during the war, the protection 
ff which is necessary to the public welfare. The House is now 
onsidering «a bill for the protection of the magnesite industry. 
urther legislation for the reduction of taxes and the protection 
f American industries and labor is under consideration. 

‘The conference promised measures to conserve the welfare of 
ur returning soldiers. The Congress promptly provided more 
liberal provisions for the vocational training and rehabilita- 
tion. of wounded soldiers and made iiberal appropriations for 
the same, . The -House recently passed a comprehensive bili 
inending the war-risk act and liberalizing its provisions with 
regard to séldiers’ insurance and compensation for wounds and 
njuries, 

The House has reported, and there is now on the calendar, 
the national soldier-settlement act, which provides for farm 
oles for soldiers who take advantage of its. provisions, 

Marly consideration of railway and transportation problems 
vas premised. Committees of both House and Senate have long 
won continuously considering these questions, and the House 
mumittee in charge of the matter will report its recommenda- 
tions to the House at the very earliest possible moment con- 
sistent with a thorough consideration of the tremendously im- 

‘taunt questions involved, with a view to early consideration 
f the measure in the House. 

rhe consideration of a military policy and measures neces- 
ivy for the earliest possible return of our soldiers was a part 
if the program. The sharp reductions made in the appropria- 
for the Military Establishment compel the speediest 
ossible return of our soldiers consistent with our national obli- 
The Military Committees of the House and Senate are 
onsidering the many problems of a permanent military policy, 
nd the House committee will report and the House will con- 
sider the questions of this character at the earliest date consist- 
ent with careful and thorough consideration of the problems 
hnvolved, 

The consideration of a comprehensive merchant-marine policy 
vas a part of the program. The committees of the House and 
senate having these matters in charge have been giving diligent 
{tention and consideration to the various phases and features 
f this great problem and will report within a few days and con- 
tinue their labors with a view of final action at the earliest 

racticable date. 

Budget legislation is an important part of the proposed pro- 
‘rain. Budget committees have been provided, and the intri- 
ate and important questions involved in legislation of this 
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character are being carefully considered and will, in a few d 
be placed before Congress for its consideration. 


ays, 


In the line of forward-looking and constructive legislation 
there have been reported and are now on the calendar of the 
House bills providing for the retirement of civil-service em 


ployees of the Government and for Federal cooperation with the 
States in the vocational training and rehabilitation of those 
injured in all lines of industry, including agricultural pursuits. 
These measures are scheduled for consideration as soon as they 
can be reached in the development of the legislative program. 


This brief outline of some of the work accomplished and 
under way necessarily omits mention of much legislative ac 
tivity and action of importance, but it is sufficient, in my 


opinion, to make it very evident that the House is proceeding 


diligently in the consideration of a constructive program 2nd 
has given a most satisfactory earnest of the aim and purpose 
as announced by the Republican conference of legislating “* with 
a view of aiding in restoring and sustaining normal and pros- 
perous conditions in trade and industry and among all our 
people.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the day following the passage 
of this act there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon the rticl 
named herein, when imported fro uny foreign country into the 
United States or into any of its possessioi the rat of dut ich 
are herein prescribed, namely. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 1 move that the commitiee do no “ 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 


resumed the chair, Mr. ANberson, Chairman of the Committee 


of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
5218) to provide revenue for the Government and to estab- 


lish and maintain the production of magnesite ores and manu- 
factures thereof in the United States, and had come to no resolu- 


tion thereon. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Sworr, for one week, on account of important busi- 
hess. 

To Mr. MANSfIELD, for two days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Lirrie, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
family. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 


now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 oclock and 26 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, October 6, 
1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 


War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
report on preliminary examination of Back Bay of Biloxi, Miss., 
with a view to removing shoals at Cranes Neck and Biloxi Mud 
Flats and securing a depth of 12 feet (H. Doc. No. 258), 
taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Committce on 
Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 


Whos 





OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 

Mr. ROWE, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9692) to amend 
section 13 of an act entitled “An act to promote the welfare of 
American seamen in the merchant marine of the United 
to abolish arrest and imprisonment as a penalty 
and to secure the abrogation of treaty provisions in relation 
thereof, and to promote safety at sea,” approved March 4, 1915, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 353), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS BILLS AND 


States, 


for desertion, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and mete 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

3y Mr. BLAND of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9716) to provide 
for an examination and survey of the channels in Hampton 
Roads, Va., and James River, Va., leading to Newpert News 


hats 
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Va., with 
els of Hampton Roads and James 
m Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9717) to previde for an examination and 


width and depth of the chan- 
River, Va.: ta the Committee 


view to increasin Line 













survey of Quinby Creek, county of Accomac, Va., extending to 

the Great Drain; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9718) to provide for an examination and 

urvey of the channel connecting Poropotank Creek, between 





Gloucester and King and Queen Counties, Va., with the York 
River, Va to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

\lso, a bill (HL. R. 9719) to provide for an examination and 
urvey of the channel connecting Hampton Creek, counry of 


Elizabeth City, Va., with Hampton Roads, Va.: to the Commit- 
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Also, a bill (Hl. R. 9788) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Powers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HARDY of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 9789) granting a 
pension to Mary A. Baldridge; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 9740) granting a pension ta 


Emma F. Smyth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9741) granting a pension to Richard M, 
Gilbert ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9742) granting a pension to Frank Hee. 


man; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9748) granting 

Carlton; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9744) granting 

ah increase of pension to Sanford R. Bryant; to the Committee 


a pension to Cary M, 


on Invalid Pensions. 
sy Mr. ROBSION of Kentueky: A bill (H. R. 9745) granting 
an increase of pension to A. B, Morgan; to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill CH. R. 9746) granting a pension to Claborne Cray 
ford; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9747) granting a 
pension to Sarah C. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions 

Also, a bill CH. R. 9748) graniing a pension to Mary F, Lake; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 9749) granting a pension to Blijah ¢, 
Wain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (ii. KR. 9750) eranting pensi to 
John 'T. Mockabee; to the Committee on Pensions. 


\lso, a bill (H. R, 9751) granting an increase of pension fo 
ti. Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


samuel 
PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXI1i, petitions and papers 
Clerk’s desk and referred, as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Papers:to accompany House 
hill 9703; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BLAND of Virginia: Petition of Braxton-Perkins Post, 
No. 25, American Legion, deploring action of Federal authori- 
in setting at liberty, if only temporarily, the two pro-German 
sympathizers, Emma Goldman and her partner in crime Berk- 
man; te the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULINGS: Petition of county beard of Order of Hi- 
bernians, of Sharon, Pa., protesting against the deportation of 
Hindus; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolutions of Rhode 
Island State Branch, American Federation of Labor, urging pas- 
sage of legislation to improve working conditions in post offices 
hetween the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m.: to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

\lso, resolutions of Rhode Branch, American 
iederation of Labor, urging passage of legislation granting pay 


aid 


Were 


Island State 


| of double time for all overtime worked in first and second class 


ee on Rivers and Harbors 
Also, a bill (AL. R. 9720) to provide for an examination and | 
urvey of the channel connecting York River, Va., with Back | 
Oreek to Slaights Wharf: to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors | 
By Mr. LARSEN \ bi (H. R. 9721) granting additional | 
pensation 1 embers of the military and naval forces of 
Unites States, inclu c officers and enlisted men, Army 
lield clerks, at fema nurs for services rendered, and for | 
ther purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. | 
By Mr. MILLER: A bill CH. R. 9722) for the relief of con- | 
sand subcontractors for decks, tanks, buildings, and work | 
supervision of the Navy Department, and for other 
urposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs ' 
} Mr. MAPES: A bill CH. R. 9723) authorizing the Seere- | 
r VV o donate to the city of Grand Rapids, Mich., one | 
fieldpiers the Committee on Military 
hi 
6 \} NOLAN \ bill tH. KR. 9724) to provide for the | 
? ie} fralio reel maintenance of foreign-trade } 
‘ port f entry of the United States, to expedite and | 
Our foreign commerce, and for other purposes: to the | 
‘ tec on Ways and Means | 
Mr. EERZGERALD: Resolution (H. Res. 321) requesting 
- i of War to furni io the House of Representatives | 
sof candy held ii erage at the time of the armi- | 
he (ommittes n Mili ry Affairs. 
j \ PHLOMPSON of Ohio: Resolution (H. Res. 322) for 
polntiiment of sek inmitiee to inquire into the oper 
? nent, conduct, food edical treatment, and treat 
el nmates generally, in Walter Reed Hospital and St 
eths Hospital, both located the District of Columbia; 
e Clon tiee on Rules j 
i Mr. BRIGGS: A join olution (H. J. Res. 224) author- | 
¢ establishment of free port of entry Galveston, | 
i he Committee on Wavs and Means 
—_ i 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS ' 
1 lanse 1 of Rule NNIT, private bills and resolutions | 
' I duced d severally referred as follows 
By M BEG‘ \ bi (H. R. 9725) granting an increase of 
‘ Rhoda A. Gar the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions 
By Mr. BLACKMON: A bill (H. R. 9726) for the relief of 
William Collie Nabors: to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 9727) granting an increase of 
ns to Josiah J. Sikes; to the Committee on Pensions 


\lso, a bill (H. R. 9728) 
o the Committee 


granting 
on Pensions 


2 pension to James Raney; 


By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A bill CH. BR. 9729) nting 

i increase of pension to James M, ‘Turley; to the Committee on 
{1 id Pensions 

Ais bill (H. R. 9150) for the relief of Jame \\ VLastin ;: 

» the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9731) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Reed; to the Committee on Pensions 


>y Mr. FIELDS: A bill (HA. R. 9732) granting an increase of 
i nsion to James O'Connell the Committee o Invalid Pen- 
=1OT 

sv Mr. FOSTER: A bill CH. R. 97388) for thy ef of France 
Martin; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 9734) granting an increase 
f pension to William L. Luchte: the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. EULLIER of Massachusetis: A bill (H. R. 9735) erant- 

¢ a pension to Nina G, Pr to the Committee on Tnvalid 
Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9736) granting a pension to William D. 
Hawley: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 


By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 9737) granting a pension 


Fsemeralda €. Adams: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


APR 
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post offices; te the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Petition of Charles A, Campbell 
and 55 other residents of Lansing, Mich., in favor of resolution 
providing for investigation of mob violence; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of sundry citizens of Brooklyn 
and Long Island, N. Y., protesting against the enactment into 
law of 2 national department of education bill ; to the Committee 
on Education. 

By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of American citizens of Lithuanian 
origin, residents of New York, appealing to the President of the 
United States and the United States Congress to give moral 
support io the Lithuanian people in their struggle againsi the 
3olsheviki: to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of R. D. Magill, of New York City, protesting 
against the repeal of the zone advances; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Rudolph P. Miller, of New York City, tivor- 
ing the movement to confer on Gen. Enoch H. Crowder the per- 
manent rank of lieutenant general; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, ? 

Also, petition of J. S. Adair, of New York City, favoring the 
passage of House bill No. 2, granting pensions to Spanish War 
veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Friends of Irish Freedom, !- 


dorsing the choice of the electorate of a republic as a form 0°} 
sovermnent ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. : 

Also, petition of Rhode Island State branch, of Providence, 
k. I., advoeating reduced night laws for post-office employees ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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